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FAWBA,  &  town  of  Wert  Afrtca,  ohoai  190  miles  K.AV. 
of  Froetowo  ia  Siena  Iieotie,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kod- 
kodogor,  and  oa  the  FUa  riTer;a  tributoixof  the  Little  Scar- 
oetk  Itvu  founded  hy  tlia  Solimaa,  wno  reridted  from  tlie 
Uahometan  Foalas,  and  its  varlike  inhabitants  sooit  attained 
SQpremu^  'Orer  the  -neighbonrijig  villages  and  coootry. 
Tbe  defences  consist  of  a  lofty  stockade,  and  a  moat  alwut 
20  feet  deep  and  ta  many  in  hreadtK  From  a  distance 
the  town  appears  like  a  grure  of  sUk-cotton  trees,  and  only 
at  intemls  are  the  brown  roofs  seen  peering  through  the 
Idiaga  iltiot  Laiag  abont  1825  estimate  the  number  of 
Imta  at  aboat  4000.  They  ate  arranged  in  clusters  round 
■qvam  or  Conrt-yards,  and  Uiongh  o^y  built  of  clay  are 
Mat  and  era  ebganL  Wnwooa  Reads,  who  was  detained 
in  ttu  town  dnring  his'Niger  jouraey  in  1869,  has  giren  a 
gi^ilue  deaeriptioB  of  life  io  Falaba  in  bis  J^rtMH  SkHch 
A>aI;ToLiL.187S.  See  dso  I«iub  SVuwfo  m  IT. //Koi, 
182S. 

FALAISE,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  an  anon- 
diaaement  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  is  situated  or 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ante,  21  miles  S.  by  R  of  Caen. 
It  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  stresgth,  and  is  still 
■smnDded  bj  old  walls.  The  principal  object  of  in- 
tamt  ia  tlw  castlo,  now  partly  in  mins,  bnt  fonnorly  the 
■est  ef  the  dnkes  of  Normandy,  and  the  birthplace  of 
William  the  Cooqneroc.  Near  the  cnsUe,  in  the  Fhce  de  la 
Trinity  is  an  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  by  Louis  BodeL  Falaiee  has  two  large  and 
populous  sabnrbij'oue  of  which,  Guibray,  rivals  in  size  and 
importance  the  town  itself,  and  is  celel^ted  fur  its  annual 
fair,  which  lasla  /rom  lOth  to  25th  August  The  town 
contains  a  town-ha^  a  lumital,  a  theatre,  aeversl  ancient 
churches  and  a  pnUio  l»>Tary.  Tba  manufactures  are 
chiefly  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  leother,  and  paper.  The 
populaUon  in  1872  was  7749. 

FALASHAS  {i.f,,  Ezilra),  the  degenerate  Jews  of  Abys- 
siuia,  found  in  cousiderable  numbers  in  the  provinces  west 
of  Takazze,  namrfy,  Semien,  Wogara,  Armatahoho,  Walkait, 
Tchelga,  Dembea,  Tenkel,DagnEa,  Alafa,  Kunsnlo,  Aachofer, 
AAuv-Meder,  and  Quar&  It  is  doubtfal  whether  they  are 
tew  Zoologically  ideatified  with  tlie  aeed  of  Abraham,  or 
ngacdcd,  like  the  Kbuaxa  af  theBth  cantnry,  as,  for  the 
■ost  IJH^  men  praM^tes  to  Jadaism,    As  to  the  date 
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when  the  race  or  the  religion  was  ivlmiv^d  there  is  u 
autheatio  infonnaUon, — one  Mcominc  carrying  it  bact  t< 
the  days  of  6olomon  rad  bis  h^Miietieal  aoa  Henelak  bj 
the  ^neeo  fit  Sheba,'another  to  n>e  time  of  tite  Bal^lmini 
etptirify,  and  a  third  ouly  to  tUe  Ist  century  of  the  Chris. 
UaD  en.  Ibat  one  or  other  A  the  earlier  dates  is  probably 
correct  may  be  gatherei  ^vmu  tlie  fact  that  tlic  Faloshoa 
know  nothiiig  of  either  tlie  Babylonian  or  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud, make  no  vaA  of  th*{  xtfAUin^  and  observe  neither  the 
feost  of  Pnrim  nor  the  d,wication  of  the  tcmpla  They  pus- 
.  Boss—DOt  in  Hebrew,  oi  -which  they  are  altc^thcr  ignoraul, 
but  in  Ethiopic  (or  0«ez)— tbe  canonical  fiud  apociT^ial 
booka  of  tho  Old  Testament;  a  volume  of  extracts  frun  tbe 
Fentatooeb,  with  CLeaments  .given  to  Uosea  by  God  on 
Mount  Sinai ;  tbe  Tw-en-sa  Sanbat,  or  kws  of  tbe  Sobbath , 
tho  Ardit,  a  book  o(  secrets  revealed  to  twelve  saints,  which 
is  used  as  a  chaiui  against  disease ;  lives  of  Abraham, 
Moses,  ^c;  and  i  translation  of  Joasphus  called  Sana 
Aibud.  A  copy  i/f  the  Orit  or  Mosaic  law  is' kept  in  the 
holy  of  holies  in  every  meagced  or  synagogue.  Various 
pagiin  observances  are  mingled  in  their  ritual:  evegr  newly- 
built  bouae  is  coniideied  uninhabitable  till  the  bluod  of  a 
sheep  or  fowl  has  been  s|Hlt  in  it ;  a  woman  guilty  of  a 
breadi  of  chastity  has  to  undergo  purification  by  leaping 
into  a  flammg  fire ;  the  Sabbath  has  been  deified  and,  as 
tbe  goddess  Sanba^  recMVes  adorati<tt  and  sacriGce,  and  is 
said  to  have  ten  thousand  timoa  ten  thousand  ongels  to  watt 
on  her  commands.  There  is  a  monastic  ayetem,  introduced 
it  ia  said  in  tho  4th  century  a.d.  by  Aba  Zebra,  a  pious  man 
who  retired  from  the  world  knd  lived  in  the  cave  of 
HoharewB,  in  the  province  of  Armatshobo.  The  monka 
must  pr^re  all  their  food  with  their  own  hands,  and  no 
lay  person,  male  or  female,  may  ^ter  tbeir  houses. ,  Celibacy 
is  not  practised  by  the  priests,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
morty  a  second  time,  and  no  one  ia  admitted  into  the  order 
who  has  eat^  bread  with  a  Christian,  or  is  the  son  or 
grandson  of  a  man  thus  contaminated.  Belief  io  the  evil 
eye  or  shadow  is  nuiveraal,  and  spirit-raisers,  soothsayer*, 
and  roin-doctoTs  are  in  repute.  Education  in  in  tho  liand^ 
of  the  monks  and  prieata,  and  is  confined  to  boys.  FuatE. 
obligatory  on  nil  above  aeven  yc«rs  of  age,  are  held  on  every 
Monday  and  Thursday,  un  every  new  moon,  and  at  the  pam- 
over  (tha  31st  or  SSd  of  April)    Tlie  annual  festivals  are 
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the  puum,  the  barvnt  feast,  the  Baal*  Mazftlat  or  feast 
of  tabemadH  (daring  wbtch,  bowarv,  no  bootha  are  built), 
Uie  day  of  corenattt  or  aasemUjr,  and  Abnbam'a  da;.  It 
U  belieTod  that  aft«r  death  the  ami  remains  in  a  pUce  of 
darkness  till  the  third  day>  when  the  first  tatiar  or  sacrifice 
for  the  dead  is  offered ;  prayera  are  read  in  tho  meBgeed  for 
the  repose  of  the  departed,  and  for  eeren  days  a  formal 
lameDt  takes  pUoe  ereiy  morning  in  bU  house.  No  coffins 
are  used,  and  a  stone  vanlt  is  bailt  over  the  corpse  bo  that 
it  may  not  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  earth.  The 
Falashaa  are  in  iadnatrious  people,  living  for  the  most  part 
in  viUagei  of  their  own,  or,  if  they  settle  in  a  Chriatian  or 
Mahometan  town,  occupying  a  separate  quarter.  They  en- 
gage in  agriculture,  manufacture  potteiy,  iron  ware,  and 
doth,  and  are  specially  sought  after  for  thur  skill  in  mason- 
work.  Their  nuoiben  are  rarionaly  eatimated  at  from 
80,000  to  200,000. 

See  KottMidOliddon,  Tgput^M^nJtiHd,  1808:  FUd,  ZvO^Jahr*- 
i»  Abi/iiinia,  B«m1,  1809,  mA  bia'FtUa^  Ahj/miiaa,  tnatUttA 
from  the  Gemun  bj  8.  P.  Ooodhar^  London,  lUfi. 

FALCON  (Latin,  Faleo;^  French,  Favem;  Teutonic^ 
Folk  or  Valken),  a  word  now  restricted  to  the  h^h-couraged 
and  long-winged  Birds-of-Prey  which  take  their  qnany  as 
it  movea ;  but  formerly  it  bad  a  very  different  meaning, 
being  hy  the  natnralists  of  the  last  and  eren  of  the  preseot 
century  extended  to  a  great  number  of  birds  -comprised  in 
the  genus  Faleo  of  Linoans  and  writer*  of  his  day,*  while, 
on  the  othsr  hand,  by  falconers,  it  was,  and  stiU  techni- 
cally limited  to  the  femalt  of  the  birds  employed  by  them 
in  Uieir  vocation  (see  Falookry),  whether  "  long-iringed" 
and  thwefore  "  noble,"  or  **  short-winged  "  and  "Ignoble.'* 

Aoepcdiog  to  modem  usage,  the  migorit^of  the  Falooni, 
in  the  sense  flnt  men,  may  be  leparated  mto/w  very  dis- 
tinct groups : — (I)  the  Falcons  pure  and  simple  (/'ofeo 
pn^r) ;  (3)  the  large  northern  Falcons  {Hier^alo},  CuTier) ; 
(S)  the  "Desert  F^oona"  {OmruM,  Kaup);  U)  the  Heriins 
{.SitUmh  Kaup);  and  (5)  the  Hobbies  (ffypotriorehit,^ 
B(aa).  The  precise  order  in  which  these  should  be  ranked 
need  not  concern  us  here,  but  it  must  be  mentioned  tliat  a 
rixth  group,  the  Kestrels  {Tinnuneulut,  YieiUot)  is  <^ten 
added  to  them.  This,  howerer,  appears  to  hare  been  justi- 
fiab^  reckoned  a  distinct  geou^  and  its  eonwderation  may 
for  ttie  pnaent  be  deferred. 

lih»  ^fpiei]  fbloon  is  by  common  oounnt  allowed  to  be 
that  almost  ooiaiopolitaa  apeeiea  to  which  nnfottunately  the 
English  eiuthet  "peregrine"  (It.,  strange  or  wandering) 
haa  been  attached.  It  is  the  FaUo  peregri»iu  of  Tunstoll 
(1771)  and  of  most  recent  omitholo^te,  though  some' 
prefer  the  specific  name  communiM  applied  by  J.  F.  Qmelin 
a  few  years  later  (1788)  toa  bird  which,  if  his  diagnosis  be 
correct,  could  not  have  been  a  true  Falcon  at  all,  since  it 
had  yellow  irides — a  colour  never  met  with  in  the  eyes  of 
any  bird  now  called  by  naturalists  a  "Falcon."  This 
species  inhabits  suitable  localities  throughout  the  greater 
part  ot  the  globe,  though  examples  from  North  America 
have  by  soma  received  specific  recognition  as  F.  anatum — 

^  Uabwwn  to  clMdeal  wrlttn  tb«  Mriint  vm  of  tliu  word  b  Mid 
to  tM  br  Smrini  Uoncntu  (circa  S9<M80  A.B.)  In  Us  note*  on  wffH. 
lib.  X.  Ten.  145.  It  SMmi  ponlUr  to  b«  tbt  .LsUoited  fom  of  tlw 
Tantonle  Fallt,  tbongh  /bb  is  eennoqiy  toeomtad  It*  root 

*  ThB  nomuclatnr*  of  tttaAj  ftU  tb*  oUw  writm  on  tbli  point  ii 
citnnulr  coofnied,  ud  thi  fttt«nipt  to  nnraToI  it  wonid  bwdljr  npajr 
the  trovble,  Knd  would  nndonbtedlj  occnpf  mora  *p*ce  tbu  oonld  hen 
be  lUowed.  What  mnj  of  tbem,  eTen  io  UUlf  u  Peunant'e  time, 
ieimed  Uw  "  Oeotle  Fakon  "  ii  eeriunly  the  bird  we  now  e*]l  tbe  Goi- 
Hawk(i.>.,GooefHftwk),  which  ana*  Itaelf  mij  have  been  timnsfcrred 
Io  tho  Aitur  patmOariv  of  modem  onltbologietk,  ffom  vne  of  the 
low-wlnsed  Biidi-ttf-Prey, 

*Anong  them  Ur  Bberpe,  who,  in  hli  raeent  OUalefiu  ^tht  BMU 
i»4Ju  BfitiA  JfuMim,  tau  beddee  rciectwl  mncb  ct  tbe  eridenoe  that 
tho  espeiianca  of  tbees  who  bare  dovotod  joen  of  ttaij^  to  the 
Moou  has  rappUed. 


the  "  I>ttck-Hawk,"  and  those  from  Anatralia  have  been 
described  as  distinet  nndu  the  name  of  F.  mrfaiwywife. 
Here,  as  in  so  many  other  oaaea,  it  is  nlmoat  impoMbb 

to  dedde  as  to  whidi  forms  should,  and  which  should 
not,  be  accounted  merely  local  races.  In  sixe  not  ear* 
passing  a  Raven,  this  Falcon  (fig.  1)  is  perhaps  the  most 
powcKnl  Bird-of-Proy  for  its  bulk  that  fiiea,  and  its 
courage  is  not  less  tlinn  its  power.  It  is  the  species, 
in  Europe,  most  commonly  trained  for  the  sport  of  hawk- 
ing (see  Falcokby).  Volumea  hare  been  written  upon 
it,  and  to  attempt  a  complete  aeoonnt  of  it  is,  within  Uta 
limits  now  arailable,  impoaaible.  Hie  plumage  of  the  adult 


Tta.  1. — Pei^riso  Faleoa.- 

IS  generally  bladcish-blne  above,  and  white,  with  a  more  or 
less  Seep  cream-coloured  tinge,  beneath — the  lower  p&rta, 
except  the  chin  and  throa^  being  barred  transversely 
with  block,  while  a  black  patch  extends  from  the  bill 
to  the  ear-coverts,  and  descends  on  either  ude  beneath 
the  mandible.  The  young  have  the  upper  parts  deep 
blackish-brown,  and  the  lower  white,  more -or  leas  strongly, 
tinged  with  ochraceons-brown,  and  striped  longitudinally 
with  blaskish-browtt.  From  Port  Kennedy,  ,  (ha  r  moat 
northern  part  of  the  Amerlean  continent,  to  Tasmania,  and 
from  the  shcves  of  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk  to  Mcndoza  in  the 
Argentine  territory,  there  is  scarcely  a  country  in  which 
this  Falcon  hos  not  been  found.  Specimens  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  the  technical  differontiation  %f  species,  whether  it 
does  not  extend  to  Cape  Horn.  Fearless  as  it  is,  and  adapt., 
ing  itself  to  almost  every  circumstance,  it  will  form  its  eyry 
equally  on  the  sea-washed  cliffs,  Uie  craggy  mountains,  or 
(though  more  rarely)  tlie  drier  spots  of  a  marsh  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  as  on'  trees  (says  Sehlegel)  in  the  loreeU 
of  Java,  or  the  waterless  ravines  of  Australia.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  it  was  formraly  very  common,  and  hardly  a  high 
rock  from  the  Shetlands  to  Uie  Isle  of  Wight  but  had  a 
pair  as  its  tenants.  But  the  British  gamekeeper  has  long 
held  the  mistaken  faith  tliat  it  is  his  worst  foe,  and  tho 
number  of  pairs  which  are  now  allowed  to  rear  their  brood 
unmolested  in  (Iieso  islands  must  be  small  indeed.  Yet  its. 
ntilib?  to  the  game-preserver,  by  destroying  every  opo  of 
his  most  precious  wards  that  shews  any  sign  of  infirmity, 
can  hardly  be  questioned  by  reason,  and  no  one  has  more 
:  earnestly  urged  its  claims  to  protection  than  Ur  O.  E.  Free-, 
'man  (Faltonry,  &c,  p.  10).*   Neariy  allied  to  thia  Faleoa; 


*  It  b  not  to  bo  Inbmd.  boveror,  ae  moav  writer*  ban  done,  thall 
rakoMhaWjiyllr  tnf  ipoa  bbds  la  vU^  dlmsi  has  nude  taf 
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BTs  Mvsr^  spttAm  of  which  it  ia  impOBaiUe  hen  to  treat 
at  length,  sacfa  m  F.  barianit  of  Mauritania,  F.  minor  ol 
Soath  Africa,  the  Aaiatio  F.  babyt<»iieu$t  F.  ^ertgriMotor 
of  India — the  Shaheen,  and  pnrhapa  F.  MMtiu  of  South 
America,  with  some  others. 

Next  to  the  typical  Falcons  comes  a  groap  fcaowQis  the 
"great  Dorthenk"  Falcons  (/ft«ro/a&o).  Of  these  the  moct  re- 
markable is  the  Gytfateon  {F.  gyrfalca),  whose  home  is  in  the 
S^fmdioATiaa  monntains,  though  the  yonng  are  yearly  Tisi- 
taots  to  the  pluns  of  Holland  and  Qermany.  In  plumage 
it  Tery  much  resembles  F.  peregf-iaut,  hut  its  flanks  have 
generally  a  bloer  Unge,  and  its  superiority  in  Bize  ia  at  once 
mantfesL  Nearly  allied  to  it  is  the  Icelander  {F.  itlandvt), 
which  externally  differs  in  its  paler  colouring,  and  in  almost 
entirely  wanting  the  black  mandibular  patch.  Its  propor* 
tiottt,  however,  differ  a'  good  deal,  its  body  being  elongated. 
Its  country  ia  shown  its  nam^  but  it  also  in^bits  South 
Oreenlaod.  oiid  not  nnfrequenUy  makes  its  way  to  the 
British  bUnds.  Very  doM  to  Qua  eomei  the  Qreenland 
Fekon  {F.  MMfuaiu),  a  natiTs  of  North  Oreenlaod,  end 
perhaps  of  other  countries  within  the  Arctic  dnle.  Like 
(he  list,  the  Qreenlatf'd  Falcon  from  time  to  time  occurs  b 
the  United  Kingdom,  bat  it  is  always  to  be  distinguished 
by  wearing  a  ptnmmge  in  which  at  every  age  the  prevailing 
colour  ia  pure  while.  In  North-Eastem  America  these 
lords  are  replaced  by  a  kindred  form  {F.  labradorvi)  first 
detected  by  Aodnboo,  and  lately  recc^ized  by  3Jr  Dresser. 
{Om.  MiteeU,,  L  135).  It  is'  at  once  distinguished  by 
Its  Toy  dark  eolonring,  the  h>wer  parts  being  occasionally 
•Imoat.as  de^ly  tinted  at  tU  ages  u  the  upper. 

All  thft  Urds  hitherto  named  poeseu  me  character  in 
common.  The  darker  markings  of  their  plumage  are  longi- 
tudinal before  the  first  real  moult  takes  pbee,  and  for  ever 
afterwards  are  transTeru.  In  other  words,  when  young  the 
markings  are  in  form  of  stripes,  when  old  in  form  of  bors. 
The  variation  of  tint  is  very  great,  especially  in  F.  pere- 
griAua;  bot  the  experience  of  fueoners,  whose  business  it  is 
to  keep  their  birds  in  the  very  highest  condition,  shews  that 
a  Falcon'  of  either  of  these  gronpe  if  light-colodred  in 
'  youth  is  light  coloured  when  adult,  and  if  dark  when  young 
is  also  dork  when  old — ege,  a^er  the  Jirtt  moult,  making 
DO  difforeneo  in  the  complexion  of  Uie  bird.  Tlie  next 
group  ii  that  of  the  soiled  «  DesertrFoleona  "  {Genncta), 
wherein  the  diflfierenee  just  indicated  does  not  obtain,  for 
long  as  the  bird  may  live  and  often  as  it  may  moults  tho 
ociginfd  style  of  markings  never  gives  way  to  any  otlier. 
Foremost  among  these  are  to  be  considered  the  Lniuer  and 
the  Saker  (commonly  termed  F.  laxariut  and  F,  taeer), 
both  well  known  in  the  palmy  days  of  Falconry,  but  only 
within  the  last  forty  years  or  so  cn-admitted  to  full  recogni- 
tion. Both  of  these  birds  belong  properly  to  Sootli-eastem 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Sontb-wcstem  Asia.  They  are, 
fw  their  bulk,  less  powerful  than  tlie  members  of  the  pre- 
ceding group,  and  though  they  may  be  bauied  to  high 
flights  are  naturally  captors  of  humbler  gome.-  The  precise 
number  of  species  bMonging  here  is  very  doubtful,  but 
among  the  many  candidates  for  reajgnition  are  especially 
to  be  named  Uie  Lngger  {F.  Jaggtr)  of  India,  and  the 
Prairie  Falcon  {F.  wujeieanvi)  of  the  western  plains  of 
Noi^th  America. 

The  systematist  finds  it  hard  to  decide  in  what  group 
he  should  place  two  somewhat  large  Anstralian  species 
{F.  AjfpoUuau  and  F.  tubniger),  both  of  which  are  rare 
in  collections — the  latter  especially;  and,  until  more  is 


MricHu  jgogmi.  Such  bird*  meet  their  bta  from  tha  lets  voble 
Aec^ilfM,  or  fnditory  ulmals  of  mtnf  Uncb.  But  wtien  a  bird  it 
Jlnt  ftbeted  hf  snj  dinrder,  iti  power  of  taUog  cnre  of  ftwif  li  at 
owe  ispalrad^aod  bene*  la  tlio  m^toii^  of  cue*  it  mmj  becom*  u 

Kvlwm  wain  drcnisihrneii  which  wowM  roible  «  perfectly  aomi 
to  iaeape  ftvsi  Uie  attack  mn  of  sFbImd. 


known  about  them,  tiietr  position  must  remain  doubt- 
ful 

Wo  have  then  a  small  but  Tery  beoutifat  group — the 
MerUnai(J^^ofBomewriten,£AA^^UR»ofotlwii}.  n« 


Pio.  2.— Merila. 

European  Uarlin  (F.  aialoa)  is  perhaps  the  boldest  of  the 
Aeeipitret,  not  hesitating  to  attack  birds  of  twice  its  own 
Btse,  and  even  on  occasion  threatening  human  beings.  Tet 
it  'readily  becomes  tame,  if  not  affectionate,  when  reclaimed, 
and  its  ordinary  prey  consists  of  the  smaller  Pamrei,  Its 
"  pinion  of  glossy  blue  "  has  become  almost  proverbial,  and 
a  deep  tuddy  blush  suffusn  its  lower  parts;  but  theae  are 
characteristic  only  of  the'  male — the  femdo  fT«fi*^^i1»g 
very  neariy  the  scdm  Inrown  plumage  she  won  when  a 
nestling  uie  left  her  lowly  cradle  in  the  heather.  Teiy 
cloee  to  this  bird  coinee  the  Pigeon-Hawk  {F,  colitmbariiui 
of  North  America — so  close,  indeed,  that  none  but  an  e:^ 
pert  omitholc^fist  can  detect  tlie  difference.  The  Tununti  o( 
Anglo-Indians  {F.  ehiequti'aj,  &nd  its  reptesentative  from 
Southern  Africa  (F.  rvjteollu),  also  belong  to  this  group,' 
but  they  are  considerably  lai^r  than  eitlier  of  the  former. 

Loatly,  we  have  the  Hobbies  {ffypoinorclu$)  comprising 
a  greater  number  of  fwms — though  how  nuojmna.tfi.  H. 


Fra.  Z. — ^Hbbl^. 

doubtful  They  are  in  life  at  once  recognizable  hj  their, 
bold  upstanding  position,  and  at  any  time  by  tlieir  hmg 
wingL  The  ^pe  of  this  group  is  the  En^iah  Hobby  (K, 
iNMufeo),'  a  bird  of  great  power  of  flight  chiefly  twed  in 


1  Frtneh.  fM^riUta;  IcsIaBillc^  OeMK, 
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tbe  eitptnn  of  in«»eU,  vhicfa  form  ita  ordiDHty  food.  It  U 
aanminw  TuiUnt  to  most  pxrta  of  Earope,  iaelsdiog  these 
uUndi,  and  U  moet  mntonly  and  oeedleuly  destroyed  by 
gamekeepen.  A  eeooad  EaropMn  species  of  tbe  gronp  to 
the  beantifal  F,  dtonora,  which  herdly  come*  fnrtlier  north 
than  the  conntriet  bordering  the  HediterntDeen,  and,  though 
in  some  pkcee  abnndant,  is  an  oxtremely  local  bird.  The 
Urgoit  species  of  this  eecUoo  leenu  to  be  the  Neotropical  F. 
femoratia,  for  F.  dirdtiutu  thoogh  often  ranked.here  is  now 
tappoMd  to  belong  to  the  gronp  of  typical  Falcons,  (a.  s.) 

FALCONER  AxiKLLO  (1600-166S),  a  battlfr^pointer.  was 
the  son  of  a  tradesman,  and  was  bom  in  Naples.  He 
showed  his  artistic  tendency  at  on  early  age,  itceived  some 
instrnctioo  from  a  relative,  and  then  studied  under  Ribera 
(Lo  Spagnoletto),  of  whom  be  raAhs  as  tiie  most  eminent 
pnpiL  Besides  Iwttle-pictnres,  Urge  and  small,  taken  from 
biblical  as  well  as  secalor  history,  he  painted  vorions  reli- 
gions  snbjeets,  which,  however,  eoant  fbr  little  in  his 
general  reputatioa  He  became,  as  a  battle-painter,  almMt 
a*  celebrated  as  Bcvgogoone  (Conrtot^  and  was  named 
"  L*0r«eolo  dello  Bttti^isb"  His  works  ban  animation, 
Tariety,  truth  to  BatarSj  niid  canfnl  eolonr.  Fatoone  vai 
bold,  generons,  used  to  arms,  and  an  excellent  fencer.  In 
the  inanrrection  of  Hasaiusno  (1647)  he  resoWed  to  be 
Moodily  avenged  for  the  deathj  at  the  hands  of  two 
Spaniards,  of  a  nephew,  and  of  a  papil  in  the  school  of  art 
which  he  had  estabUshed  in  Kaplet.  Ha  and  many  of  his 
BchoUua,  tnolnding  Salvator  Rosa  and  Carlo  Coppola,  formed 
an  .armed  band  named  the  Compagnia  della  Hortft  They 
scoured  tho  ptreets  by  day,  eznlting  in  slaoghter ;  at  night 
they  vers  pain  tars  again,  and  handled  the  bmsh  with  im- 
.  petnons  seal  Faaoa  being  rertored,  they  had  to  decamp^ 
Falcone  and  Rosa  niade  off  to  RtMno ;  here  Borgognone 
notieed'tiie  works  of  Faloonst  and  beearae  his  friend,  and  a 
Frendk  gmtlemao  indnead  him  to  go  to  Fraaet^  irhan 
Lonia  XIV.  became  one  of  his  patrons,  intimately  Colbert 
obtained  permission  for  the  )>tinter  to  letnm  to  Naples,  and 
there  he  died  in  1665.  Two  of  his  battle-pieces  arc  to  be 
seen  in  tlie  Lonvre  and  in  the  Naples  mosenm ;  he  painted 
a  portrait  of  Hasaniello,  and  engraved  a  few  plates. 
Among  his  principal  scholarB,  besidee  Rosa  and  Coppola 
{whose  works  ore  sometimes  ascribed  to  Falcone  himself), 
were  Domenico  Qai^aolo  named  Mioeo  Spadaro,  l^lo 
Porpora,  and  Andrea  di  Lione, 

FALCONER,  HUOH  (1808-1865),  s  distingnUhed 
paleontologist  uid  botanist  deseended  from  an  old  Scotch 
family,  was  bom  at  Forres,  29th  Febraary  180S.  •  In  1826 
lie  groduatod  as  H.A.  at  Aberdeen,  where  ho  began  to 
manifest  a.  decided  taste  for  the  study  of  natnral- history 
and  botany.  He  afterwards  studied  medicine  in  the  nnt-' 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  taking  the  degree  of  H.D.  in  1829, 
Proceeding  to  IndU  in  1830  as  assistantaatgeon  on  tlis 
Bengal  establishment  of  the  East  India  Company^  he  maile 
on  his  arrival  an  examination  of  the  fossil  bones  from  Ava 
in  the  pouession  of  the  Asiatic  Sodeftr  of  Bengal,  and  a 
description  of  the  collection  which  ha  pnbliBhed  immadUtely 

Kvt  nim  a  recognized  position  among  the  ■elentlati  <rf  India. 
1831  he  was  appointed  to  the  army  station  at  Meerat,  in 
the  north-weclero  provincn,  and  in  1832  he  succeeded  his 
friend  Dr  Koyle  as  snporiotendent  of  the  botanic  garden  of 
Banarunpoor.  He  was  thus  placed  in  a  dialrict  particularly 
rich  in  pslffiontological  remains,  the  existence  of  which  were, 
howevN*,  then  unknown ;  and  he  immediately  set  to  work 
to  investigate  both  its  natural  history  and  geology.  In 
1834  he  published  a  description  of  the  geological  charactor 
of  the  nwghbonring  SewalUc  hills,  in  the  Tertiary  strata  of 
whi^  ha  £aoomea  bones  of  crocodiles,  tortdsei^  and  other 
fossQ  remains  j  and  subse^nentlyi  along  with  othw  eoigoint 
labonrars,  he  brought  to  light  a  inb-tcopteal  foafil  &ana  of 
nnezampled  extent  and'  richn—l   F«  thne  isloable  dis- 


coveries he  and  Captain  Caall^  reerivad  in  1837  thfe 
Wollaston  medal  in  duplicate  from  tlM  Geological  Socie^ 
of  London.  In  1834  Falconer  wsa  appointed  to  inqnin 
into  the  fitness  of  India  iot  the  growth  of  the  tea-plant,  and 
it  was  on  bb  reoommendation  that  it  was  introduced  .into 
that  country.  He  also  made  large  natural  history  eolle«> 
tions,  not  only  of  the  prodnetions  of  the  country  round 
Saharnnpoor,  but  also  of  the  valley  of  g—timif  and  tU 
countries  to  the  north  of  it,  exploring  at  the  same  time  the 
glacier  on  the  soothem  0ank  of  tfia  ICutii^  >W8*i  *^ 
the  great  glacien  of  Arindoh  and  of  the  'BcnUoli  valt^y. 
He  was  compelled  by  Qlness  to  leave  India  in  184S,  and 
during  his  stay  in  EngUnd,  besideB  reading  Tirions  papeia 
OB  his  discoveries  before  several  learned  sodetias,  be 
pied  himself  with  the  clsssiflcatioB  and  arrangement  of  the 
Indian  fossils  presented  to  the  British  Husenm  and  East 
India  House,  chiefly  by  faunself  and  Captain  Cautley.  In 
1848  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  tlie  Calcutta 
botanical  garden,  and  professor  of  botany  in  the  niedical 
college ;  and  on  entering  on  his  duties  he  was  at  once  em- 
ployed by  the  Indian  Qovenunent  and  the  Agrianltoial  and 
Horticultural  Soeiefy  aa  their  adviser  en  all  matteia,  con*- 
nected  with  the  vagetable  prodneti  of  Indl^  Balu  eom< 
pelled  by  the  state  of -his  health  to  leave  India  in  185S,  ha 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  ehiefiy  in  examining  foaril 
species  in  England  and  the  Continent  oorresponding  to 
those  which  he  hod  discovered  in  India.  In  the  coarse  of 
his  researches  he  become  interested  in  the  question  of  th^ 
antiqui^  of  the  human  race,  and  actually  commenced  a 
work  on  "  Primeval  Han,"  which,  however,  he  was  not 
spared  to  finish.  He  died  Slst  January  1865.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  learned  sodeUes^  both  British  and  foreign. 
Shortly  after  his  death  a  committee  woa  formed  for  ui« 
pnmiotion  of  a  *'Faleooer  UeuoriaL"  Tills  took  the  shapa 
of  a  mari^  bns^  which  was  plaesd  in  th«  tooma  td  the 
Boyal  Society  of  London,  and  of  a  Falconer  scholarship 
of  the  annual  value  of  £100,  open  for  competition  to 
groduates  in  scieuM  or  medicine  of  the  nnivarsity  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Dr  Fslconar't  bottnieal  ootas,  wtUi  4n  coloarad  drswlngi  of 
Kubmlr  *iid  Indfu  pUat^  hsn  been  4I«|io*Ited  in  the  library  at 
Kbw,  snd  hia  Pakwitotegttai  Memoir*  and  Jf«U»,  oompiUag  sU 
bis  Mtwrs  resd  Mora  faanad  saeieti*^  bsvs  bam  aditcd,  with  s 
UagrHddoal  sketch,  Ij  Charita  KukUbM,  1I.D.,  I.oQdoB,  186& 

FALCONER,  WiLUAV,  our  greatest  naval  poet, — Charlea 
Dibdin  taking  rank  as  second, — was  bora  in  Edinburgh, 
Febraary  11,  1732.  His  father  was  a  wig-maker,  and 
carried  on  business  in  one  of  t'  le  small  shops  with  wooden 
fronts  at  the  Nelherbow  Port,  an  antique  castellated  struc- 
ture which  remained  till  1764,  dividing  High  Street  from 
the  Canongate.  The  old  man,  who  is  described  as  a  sort  of 
humorist,  was  unfortunate.  Of  hu  three  children  two 
were  deaf  and  dumb ;  he  became  bankrupt,  then  tried  baai- 
ness  aa  a  grocer,  and  finally  died  in  extreme  poverty. 
William,  the  son,  having  received  a  scanty  education,  was 
put  to  sea.  Ho  served  on  board  a  Leith  merchant  vessel, 
and  in  his  eighteenth  year  was  fortunate  snongh  to  obtain 
the  appointment  of  second  mate  of  the  *'  Britannia,"  a 
vessel  emfdoyed  in  the  Levant  trade,  and  sailed  from 
Alexandria  for  Venice.  The  "Britannia"  was  overtaken 
by  a  dreadful  storm  off  Cape  Colonna  and  was  wrecked, 
only  three  of  tho  crew  being  saved.  Falconer  was  happily 
one  of  the  three,  and  the  incidenta  of  the  voyage  and  its 
disastrous  termination  formed  the  subject  of  his  poem  of 
Tlu  Sfnptntdt.  « In  all  Attica,"  says  Byron,  "  if  we  ex- 
cept Athena  itself  and  Maiathmi,  there  is  no  scene  more  in- 
teresting than  Caps  Colonna.  To  the  antiquary  and  artiet, 
sixteen  colnmns  are  an  inexhaustible  sonrce  of  observation 
and  design;  to  the  philoBopher  the  anpposed  scene  id 
Plato's  ecmversationa  will  not  be  MwefeMne;  and  ihi 
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Imrdltr  vill  be  ttnuk  wlUt  llw  beftntj  ot  tli«  prMpeet  over 
<iilM  thit  erown  Uw  JEgm  iwp.'  Bnt  for  u  Englnh- 
■IB  Gotoaaa  has  y»l  ut  additionu  interect,  u  the  lettukl 
ipot  of .  Fftloooer'i  SJUpioreei.  Palbs  nod  FUto  an 
iHgottwi  in  the  ncoHiMition  of  Falconer  nd  Ounpbell — 
" '  H«n  ia  the  dud  o(  night,  bj  Lodim'i  itMp, 
liu  ■eamui*!  erj  wm  SMnlalanff  tbedwp.'  " 

After  the  wreck  of  thb  "  Britonnu '  ftnd  bit  retnm  to 
Eoglaad,  Fftlconer,  in  his  nineteenth  je&r,  tppeued  u  n 
poet.  .  He  '^nted  et  Eiinbnigli  an  degjr  on  Frederick, 
priaee  of  Wnlee,— 4  puerile  -uifitted  perfonune^ — end 
■ftermrds  ttutritiitea  diort  pieees  to  the  OenUtwum't 
Uagawu.  Some  of  theee  deecripUra'and  Ijricil  effnuona 
poMH  merit  The  fine  uafnl  aong  of  2^  iSonii  ("Ceeae, 
mde  Boreet"),  repated  to  he  George  Alexander  SteTona, 
tbe  dramatio  writer  and  lectarer,  hu  been  iKiibed  to 
Falconer,  bnt  apparently  od  no  euthoritj.  It  la  foreign  to 
his  nmal  atyla.  Had  he  been  the  author  he  would  asauredly 
hare  clumed  it  Falooner  continued  in  the  merchant  serTiee 
nntil  the  spring  of  17C2,  when  he  gtiincd  the  patronage  of 
Edward,  dake  of  York,  b;  dedicating  to  him  faia  poem  of 
Tk«  Shipwrtck,  which  appeared  in  May  of  tiiat  year, 
"  printed  for  the  author."  Hie  duke  advUed  Itim  to  enter 
tke  m!ftX  iwvyt  ud  hefim  the  end  of  nunmer  the  poet^ailor 
«M  nUed  ss  n  middiipinan  on  board  the  **  Koyal  Qeorge." 
Bat  aa  this  ship  waa  pud  off  at  the  peace  of  1763,  and  aa 
Fdeoui'a  period  of  aerrtce  had  been  too  short  to  enable 
hint  to  obtain  the  eommusion  of  Uenteoant,  he  waa  advised 
to  oxdiange  the  military  for  the  eivil  department  of  the 
nsTy,  and  in  the  eonrae  of  the  same  year,  he  received  an 
appointment  as  parser  of  the  "  Glory  "  frigate,  a  sitoation 
iriitch  he  held  until  that  vessel  was  laid  np  on  ordinary  at 
(Latham.  In  1761  he  published  a  new  edition  of  The 
Shipureck,  corrected  and  enlarged/ and  printed,  not  for  the 
author,  uinthefonoer  instance,  bnt  for  Andrew  Afilbr, 
Ae  publidier  of  Hnme  and  Kohertson,  and  whom  Johnson 
called  the  UMcenaaof  tbe  a^.  About  nine  hundred  lines 
were  ndded  to  ttui  new  edition  t/t  the  poem,  indading  what 
■ay  bo  termed  its  '  character-pointing  and  elaborated 
deseriptiim  and  episodes.  In  the  same  year,  1764,  Falconer 
pnblisned  a  political  satire,  a  Tirulent  rhyming  tirade 
against  Wilkes  and  Churchtll,  entitled  Th4  Demagogvt; 
and  in  1769  appeared  his  UaiwrtcU  Marine  Vietionary,  an 
elaborate  and  valuable  work.  While  engaged  on  this 
dictionary,  Hr  Mnrray,  a  bookseller  in  Fleet  Street,  father 
of  Byron's  munificent  pAblisher  and  correspondent,  wishtd 
bin  to  join  him  as  a  partner  in  business.  The  poet  declined 
the  offer,  probably  because  hia  dictionary  was  then  near 
CMnplotion,  and  he  might  reasonably  anticipate  from  its 
pubUcation  some  favonr^le  naval  appointment  He  did 
reeeiTe  this  leward;  be  was  appointed  purser  of  tlie 
"Aurora"  frigafc^  which  had  beau  eommisBioned  to  carry 
oat  to  India  certain  sopenriaors  or  snperintenduits  of  the 
Fart  India  Company.  Besides  his  nomination  as  parser, 
Falconer  wis  promised  the  post  of  private  secretary  to  the 
commieaionere.  Before  sailmg  he  published  a  third  edition 
of  Ikia  Shipwreci,  which  had  again  undergone  "correction," 
but  not  improvement  Ur  Stanier  Clarke  conceived  tliat  the 
poe^  in  hie  agitation  and  joy  on  btdng  appanted  to  the 
"Auron,*  bad  neglected  this  edition,  and  left  the  hit 
altentioos  to  hii  fziead  Mallet;  hut  Ualbt  had  then  been 
more  than  four  jreen  la  his  grava^  and  Falconer,  in  the 
"advertisement*  which  he  prefixed  to  the  volume,  and 
which  is  dated  from  Somerset  Bouse,  October  1,  1769, 
•ud  he  had  been  encouraged  by  the  fovounble  reception 
the  poem  had  met  with  to  give  it  "  a  strict  and  thorough 
tevidon."  The  day  after  this  announcement  the  poet 
■atlod  in  the  **Anrora"  from  Spithead.  Tlie  vessel  arrived 
aafely  at  the  of  Good  Hope,  and  bavug  passed  a  fort- 
tight  tbe^^  loft  OB  the  37th  of  Decembw.  She  wm  nvm 


more  heard  (tf,  having,  as  b  snppoeed,  foundered  at  hi. 
.Th«  obtain  was  a  stranger  tt  tbe  navigitioo,  and  had 
obstinately  penisted  in  proeeadiBg  by  tiie  MommUaue 
Channel  instead  of  .slretehtiig  as  usual  into  the  Indiaii 
Ocean  sooth  of  Madsgaacar.  Every  commander  of  a  Teasel, 
aa  Fielding  has  remarked,  claims  absolute  dominion  in  lui 
little  wooden  world,  and  in  too  many  instances  ahowi  the 
dangerons  consequences  of  absolute  power. 

^us  miserably  perished  William  Falconer  in  the  thirtyr 
seventh  year  of  hiiage.  His  fame  rests  on  hia  poem  cffAe 
SMipm-ect,  and  leats  socnrely.  In  that  'woik  he  did  not 
aspire  to  produce  a  great  effect  by  a  few  bold  touches  oc 
the  lapid  and  maeteriy  groaning  of  appalling  or  honiUa 
circnmatances.  He  labours  in  detail,  bringing  before'  cs 
the  events  as  they  arise,  and  conducting  na  with  an  interest 
constantly  increasing  towards  the  catastrophe^  Such  U 
tremendons  picture  of  shipwreck  as  that  which  Byron  has; 
in  wild  sporUvenesa,  thrown  oat  in  Don  Juan,  immeaaof 
ably  transcends  the  powers  of  Falconer,  and,  indeed,  stands 
alone  in  its  terrible  scblimity ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
naval  poet  by  tlie  truth  and  reality  of  his  descriptions^ 
nitimately  impresses  the  mind  of  the  reader,  if  not  with 
such  vivid  force,  perhaps  with  even  more  enduring  effect 
Some  of  the  classic  invocations  to  the  abores  of  Greece,  and 
some  deecriptive  passages,  are  «  little  towdry,  but  tin 
grand  incidents  of  the  poem  are  never  forgotten;  The 
personification  of  the  ship  in  its  last  struggles  is  4nbUme 
as  well  as  affecting,  and  the  reader's  anxiety  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  principal  charaeterf>  and  the  haplesa  crew 
never  slumber.  '  Nor  are  the  technical  expressions  and 
directions  a  drawback  to  the  general  reader.  They  are 
explained  in  footnotes,  and  give  a  truth  and  reality  to  the 
narrative;  and  tb^  do  not  oecur  in  tbe  more  impassioned 
Bcene^  (r.  ca.)  -  ~ 

FALCONET,  Ennon  Maubicb  (1714-1791),  a  Fteoeb 
sculptor,  was  honi  at  Paris  in  1716.  His  porents  vrere 
poor,  and  be  waa  at  first  apprenticed  to  a  ttrpentor,  hut 
some  of  bis  elay-figura,  with  the  making  (tf  whicli  he  occo- 
pied  his  leisure  hoars,  having  attracted  the  notice  of 
L?moine,  tliat  sculptor  made  him  his  pupil.  While'  dili* 
gently  proeecnting  his  profession  he  found  time  to  study 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  also  wrote  several  broehvret  on  art, 
in  which  many  names  both  ancient  and  modem  of  great 
reputation  are  treated  in  a  remarkably  disparaging  way. 
His  artistic  productions  are  characterized  by  the  same 
defects  ai  his  writings,  for  though  manifesting  considerable 
cleverness  and  some  power  of  imagination,  they  display  in 
many  coses  a  false  and  bnta'itio  ta^,  tiie  result  most  pro- 
bably of  an  excessive  string  after  origmality.  One  of 
his  most  anecessfnl  Blataea''waa  one  of  llilo  of  Crotoni, 
which  secured  his  admission  to  the  membersliip  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Art^  Many  of  his  works,  being  placed 
in  churches,  were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  tlie  French 
Revolution.  At  the  invitation  of  the  empiess  Catherine 
he  went  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  executed  a  colossal  ptatne 
of  Peter  the  Great  in  bronze.  On  his  retom  to  Paris  in 
1788  he  became  director  of  the  French  Academy  of  Ptdnt* 
ing.   He  died  4th  January  1791. 

Among  bis  writings  sra  SUfiaiicmi  tur  ts  xuJptun  (Ptr.  17W^ 
and  OiMrwK<«nt  mr  la  Malv  d«  Man  AurUt  (Par.  1771).  Tho^ 
whole  wett  collectsd  under  the  title  of  (Emm  lOUrainta  Tola, 
Lansanne,  17Sl-«t:  Z  vols..  Arii^  1787). 

FALCONBT,  Uie  art  of  employing  fakons  and  hawks 
in  the  chase, — a  sport  tiie  practice  of  which  is  nsually 
termed  hswldng.  Falconry  was  for  many  ages  of  the  Old 
World's  hiiitory  one  of  the  principal  sports.  Probably  it 
may  be  considered  as  having  been  always  as  purely  a 
sport  OB  it  is  at  the  present  day ;  for  even  in  the  rudest 
times  man  must  have  been  possessed  of  means  and  appli- 
,  anecs  for  the  captnro  of  wild  hirdi  and  beuts  mom 
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effBctool  thna  tUe  agnicj  of  bawlu,  ootwiUirtAndiiig  the 
hi^  ■tate-of  efBeisocy  to  which,  as  ve  may  still  see,  well- 
tnioed  hawks  may  be  brought  The  antiquity  of  fsleoDry  ia 
very  great.  It  seems  impoaaible  to  fix  the  exact  period  of 
its  first  appoanoe&  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  pntetiBed  in  Asia  alb  ft  very  remote  peYiod,  for  which 
we  have  the  concarrent  testimony  of  x'no*!*  Chinese- »nd 
Japanese  works,  ■  some  id  the  ktter  being  most  qnaintly 
■nd  yet  sMritwUy  iUnatrtted.  It  appeoi*  to  have  been 
known  in  Chinft  some  2000  years  B.c,  and  the  records  of  a 
King  Wen  -Wftn|b  who  reigned  over  a  proviace  of  that 
oonntry  689  B.C.,  prove  that  the  art  was  at  that  time  in  very 
high  favour.  In  Japan  it  appears  to  have  been  known  nt 
least  600  years  B.C.,  and  probably  at  an  equrily  early  date 
tb'India,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Syria.  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  as 
we  learn  from  his  work  on  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  coosidets 
that  in  a.  bas-relief  found  by  bim  in  the  ruins  of  Kborsabad 
**  there  appeared  to  be  a  fAlcoBer  bearing  a  hawk  on  lis 
wriit^"  mnn  lAidi  it  wonld  amear  to  htvo  .been  known 
there  some  1700  yean  b.c.  In  all  the  tbovewntioned 
countries  of  Asia  it  is  practised  at  the  present  day. 

little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  falconry  in 
Africa,  Imt  from  very  ancient  Egyptian  carvings  and  draw- 
ii^  it  seems  to  have  been  known  there  many  ages  ago. 
It  was  probably  also  in  vogoe  in  the  conntrieB  of  Morocco, 
Oran,  Algiers,  Turns,  and  Egypt,  at  the  same  time  as  in 
Europe.  The  older  writen  on  falconiy,  English  and  Con- 
tinental, often  mention  Barbsry  and  Tnoisian  falcons.  It 
is -atiU  practised  in  Africa;,  the  present  writer  has  visited 
two  ]iftwkiaff  eitaUishnMuts  in  Egypt 

JMA^H  the  oldast  XMOidi  of  (alconiy  in  Europe  are 
mpdUed  by  tlie  writiifi  of'  Pliny,  Ariatotle,  and  llartiaL 
Altnon^  Ui«r  notices  of  the  sport  are  slight  and  some- 
wluit  vogue,  yet  they  are  quite  sufficient  to.  show  clearly 
that  it  was  practised  in  their  days — between  the  years  384 
aa  and  40  a.d.  It  was  probably  introduced  into  England 
from,  the  Continent  about  860  &.D,,  and  from  that  time 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  falconry  was 
followed  with  an  ardour  that  perhaps  no  sport  in  our 
ooantry  has  ever  called  forth,  not  even  our  mnd  national 
sport  of  fox-^nntin^  Strin^nt  laws  and  enactments, 
notably  in  the  reigns  of  William  tiis  Oouqneror,  Edward 
IILt  Henij  VI^L,  and  Eliiabetb^'were  twssed  frun  time 
to  time  in  its  interest  Falcons  and  hairiu  were  allotted 
to  degrees  and  orders  of  men  .according  to  rank  and 
station, — for  instance,  to  royalty  the  jetfalcons,  to  an  earl 
the  peregrine,  to  a  yeoman  the  goshawk,  to  a  priest  the 
sparrow-hawk,  and  to  a  knave  or  aervgtnt  the  useless 
kestrel  The  writings  of  Shakespeare  furnish  ample  testi- 
mony  to  the  high  and  universal  estimation  in  whidi  it  was 
held  in  his  days.  About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
falconry  began  to  decline  in  -England,  to  rsYivo  somewhat 
At  the  Kestoration.  It  never,  however,  completely  recovered 
its  fdtinn  favoor,  a  Turie^  of  causes  operating  agunst  it,, 
■odi  Bsoidflsnre  of  waste  lands,  agricoltaral  improvements, 
•ad  t3w  introduction  of  fire-arms  into  the  sporting  field, 
tin  it  feB,  a^  n  national  sport,  almost  into  oblinon.  Yet  it 
has  never  Men  even  iempotorily  extinct,  and  it  is  still 
TOiyinocessfally  prnctieed  at  the  present  day. 

In  Europe  the  game  or  "quarry"  at  which  hawks  are 
-  flown  consists  of  grouso  (confined  to  the  British  Tales),  black- 
game,  pheasants,  partridges,  quails,  landrails,  dncks,  ieal, 
woodcocks,  snipes,  herons,  rooks,  crows,  gulls,  magpies, 
iays,  -blackbirds,  tbmshes,  larks,  hares,  and  rabbits  In 
ftitmsr  daja  gees^  oraaes,  kites,  zaveAs,  and  bustards  were 
aboflewiiat  OldOermsnweiksaiakemDolimentionftf the 
nse  (tf  the  Icelaad  falcon  for  taking  the  great  bastard,  a 
fli^  acaroely  alluded  to  by  English  writeia.  In  Asia  the 
list  of  qoany  ii  longer,  aiod,  in  addition  to  all  the  fore- 
Coing,  or  their  Aiiatie  npresentativaL  varions.kiiMb  of 


bnstards,  sand  gtooae,  no^  Ibites,  ^ooobtlls,  pea-fowl^ 
jungle-fowl,  kit«^  vitltnree,  and  gaxellea  are  captnred  bf 
trained  hawlu  Id  MpngoUa  atid  Chineee  Tartary,  and 
among  the  nomad  tribe*  of  Central  Asia)  the  sport  still 
fiouriahea ;  and  tiunigh  »om«  late  accounts  an  not  satis- 
faetoty  either  to  the  falconer  or  the  .naturalist,  yet  th^ 
leave  no  doubt  that  a  spedee  of  %agle  ia  still  trained  in 
those  Ttfpaaa  to  take  Is^  game,  u  antdopes  and  wdveo, 
Ur  Atkinson,  in  tiis  scconnt  of  his  travels  in  the  country 
of  the  Amoor,  makes  particubr  mention  <^  the  sport,  ea 
does  also  Mr  Hliaw  in  his  work  on  Yarkimd ;  end  in  a  letter 
from  the  Yarkond  eirbassy,  under  Mr  Forsyth,  C.B.,  dated 
Camp  near  Yorkand,  Nov.  27,  1873;  the  following  passage 
occurs : — "  Hawking  appears  also  to  be  a  favourite  amnso" 
ment,  the  golden  eagle  taking  the  place  of  the  falcon  or 
hawk.  This  novel  sport  seemed  very  successful. "  Itu 
questionable  whether  the  bird  here  spoken  of  is  the  golden 
eaglo.  In  Africa  gazelles  are  taken,  and  abo  partridges 
and  wildfowl 

Tlie  hawks  used  in  EngUnd  at  tlie  present  time  are  tlie 
three  gijeat  northern  falcons,  vis.,  the  Qreenland,  Iceland, 
and  Norway  falcons,  the  peregrme  falcon,  the  hobby,  the 
moilin,  the  goshawk,  and  the  ^nrrow-hawk.  In  former 
days  the  saker,  the  Innner,  and  the  Barbory  or  Tnnisiaa 
falcon  were  also  employed.    (See  Falcok.) 

Of  the  foregoing  uie  easiest  to  keep,  most  efficient  in  tiie 
field,  and  most  suitable  for  general  use  at  the  present  day- 
are  the  peregrine  falcon  and  the  gosliawk. 

In  all  hawks,  the  female  is  hrger  and  more  powerful 
than  the  male. 

Hawks  are  divided  by  fdlooners  sll  over  the  world  Into 
two  great  classes.  Thv  first  class  comprises  "falcons,* 
"  long- winged  hawks,"  or  "  hawks  of  tlie  lure,"  distinguislicid 
by  Eastern  falconers  as  "  dark-eyed  hawks."  In  these  tlie 
wings  aro  pointed,  the  second  feather  in  tlie  wing  is  the 
longest,  and  the  irides  are  dark-brown.  Meriins  most, 
however,  be  excepted ;  and  here  it  would  seem  that  the 
Eaatom  distinction  is  the  best,  for  though  merlins  are  much 
'mom  falcons  than  they  are  hawks,  they  differ  from  falcuns 
in  having  the  third  feather  in  the  wing  the  longest,  while 
they  are  certainly  "  dark-eyed  hawks." 

llie  second  class  is  that  of  "hawks,"  "short-winged, 
hawks,"  or  "  hawks  of  the  fist,*  called  hj  Eastern  falconeza 
"  yellow  (or  rose)  eyed  hawb."  In  theae  the  wings  nro 
rounded,  the  four^  feather  ia  the  Ibngest  in  the  wing,  and 
the  irides  are  yellow,  orange,  or  deep-orange. 

The  following  glossai7  of  the  principal  terms  used  in 
falconry  may,-with  the  aceompanylng  woodcut,  assist  the 
reader  in  penuing  this  notice  oi  the  pracUce  of  the  art. 
Useless  or  obeoleto  terms  ate  omUted  :— 

3aU.—K  hswk  U  uiJ  to  "  bate"  whan  she  flottets  off  from  the  flat, 
perch,  or  block,  whether  from  wilJnen,  or  for  ezerdse,  or  in 
the  fttteiiii>t  to  chau, 

fnnli,— Straps  of  leather  by  which  the  balls  kre  fist«ned  to  a 
hawk'a  1ms. 

SimL—A  bavk  ia  aaid  to  "bind"  when  aha  seiiea  a  UrdUn  tba 

dr  and  dings  to  it   Thia  term  ia  properly  only  sniU*A  to  tko 

aeizare  of  luve  qnarry,  taken  at  a  height  in  the  air. 
Slode.—'Tha  oonical  ptco  of  woSd,  of  ue  form  of  an  inverted 

flowerpot,  naed  for  hawki  to  sit  opou ;  for  a  pereKrioe  it 

sbonld  be  abont  10  to  12  iochea  high,  6  to  S  in  diameter  at  top, 

and  8  to  9  in  diameter  at  baae. 
BraU.—A.  thong  of  soft  leather  naod  to  aecare,  when  di  aimble,  the 

wingofahawk.  It haa  aalit  toodmitthapiiiiMiJolAt.atKt  th« 

enda  an  tiod  together. 
Cadye.— The  wooden  fhune  on  which  hawks,  when  numenm%  an 

carried  to  the  Held. 
Co^wr.— The  penon  vho  cairies  the  cadge. 
aUHiv  4^.-rlAu1ng  a  hawk  <aee  £t<r»)  from  the  hand  of  aa  aaalat- 

ant  at  a  diitancefor  training  or  ezerciaaiaeallad  "calUnsOK** 
OuTX.— A  hawk  ia  aaid  to  "carry  "  when  she  flies  sw^w^  tba 

qaatty  on  tha  aniroach  of  the  fiJconer. 
OML—Two  hawks  which  wmj  bs  nsad  for  flylag  tomtiur  an  esIM 
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OHltaf:— aUou  «r  <g|*ditp«d  Wl,  coauitin^  of  fMthcn, 
MM^  Jm^  whictt  tUkAwks  (aod  iBMeUvorow  binb)  throw  up 
after  th*  imbitlona  Mrt  ti  tkdr  food  bM  been  dignted. 

Ok. — Tfa«  iMked  «kz>liKa  lUii  aborc  tba  bnk. 

Aidb— A  hftwit  k  and  to  flj  »(  "clMek''«U«  *he  flieaat  kUrd 
oUter  thui  tb«  intendM  olfieet  «l  ponsit, — for  butane*,  if  a 
hawk  aHspedAtafceroa  gOMoff  atanok,  abe  fliea  at  check, 

ChfeUnf.— TuclBg  tiM  qnanx  in  tba  bat  tathe  akctt^wiBgad  bawka 
do.   ralcMtaoceMUMltjr  "datah." 

amtta.—A  Uwk  la  audto  "«dim  to"  wlm  aha  to  gat 


lukr.  MurviMt.  «za 


ImplaineBta  aaed  !■  Fabonty. 

I'llMd  t  S:  >wk  tMw  ar  lu>»<.  AoirlBit  biMM  a,  a,  h  »i  VnviM  tlM  bracw 
•;iv<)>«boad,BO»  opnl,liclaMdi  S.BafUrliooa(  «.linlait4Mfi*|  J«Ht 
«li  tha  apM*  for  lli*  kiwk*i  ten;  tha  potat  ind  illt  a,  ■  «i*  naad 
Um  t*K  axl  pMiti  Ihnmf  h  lUI  1^  kllcr  vhich  lha  point  t  uid  (lit  (,  ind  iIm 
lb«  vbol*  tnulnJiiK  laoath  ol  ]ea  trt  poIM  tbroBKh  illtiB  ind  t;  c  1*  lh« 
dU  to  vlikb  tho  «^*r  rlna  of  ivtTal  ia  *ituh«d:  t.  Rark'i  leu  with  b«U  a 
bewit  t,  fcM  c;  1.  Jmn*,  nhtl,  and  Iwah  t  >■  fartkm  af  Bnt  wlDc-loatbM'  ot 
aula  paracrlas  falcon,  ■  tlana^"  half  natnral  riaa  In  pnMiaat  Iniplaitt  iK* 
BrlHhawk'a  faathar;  (^flaca  «DBpUadJnai  aMttMrttNcal,wtthtbataplnK 
iMiadIa  e  pnahad  ^It  Ua  ImglhaiQ  %  tat  Raty  to  ba  ported  bona  taio 
Um  HtIdc  bM'*  fratbcr. 

Capi*g. — Cutting  tha  baak  or  talona  oi  a  hawk  ia  called  "coping." 
CrcMing. — HawKa an  aaid  to  "crab"  wlicn  tbsy  Kiiuono  anotbor 


OomM. — K  long  Hno  or  atring. 

Cy^,  fa  bhJ  oicay.— A  hnwk  ia  aaid  to  "not  away  her  crop'  vlicn 

tha  lood  paatei  out  oftlie  crop  into  toe  atoiaach. 
Detk/tathen.—T^tn  two  centra  tail-feathen. 

Bfat. — A  hawk  wliich  haa  been  brought  up  from  the  neat  I*  «n 

"ejaa." 
2V>V-— The  newt  of  a  hawk. 

FooL—k  hawk  ia  aaid  to  "  fool"  well  or  to  ha  ■  "good  footer  ** 
when  ihe  ia  ancccMfnl  in  killing.  Uany  bawka  are  Tary  Una 
Ajrrrs  without  being  '*  good  footcn." 

Fnmet. — A  dtKaie  in  tha  month  nnd  throat  of  hawks. 

CW  in. — To  f(a  np  to  a  hawk  when  alio  boa  killed  her  quarry  ti  to 
"got  in." 

ZTaab.— The  atato  nf  partial  libeity  in  which  yonng  hawks  \a\\r.i 
always  at  first  be  lEcpt— loose  to  lly  about  where  they  like,  but 

Esaetnally  fed  early  in  the  ntOTninc  and' again  in  uied^,  to 
Mp  them  firoin  aeeking  food  for  mwaelvca  aa  long  at  pos- 
ubla. 

Hafuard.—k  wild-candit  hawk  in  the  fdult  plumage. 

ifooif.— The  cap  of  learaer  naed  for  the  purpose  of  Uindfoldiiig  the 

hawk.    (See  woodcut) 
Aodiftir.— A  hawk  is  said  to  be  "  hoodshy  "  when  ihe^abald  o( 

or  Raista,  haring  her  hood  put  on. 
^pii^— Tha  proceaa  of  nientling  broken  feathera  ia  eallad 

.   "iinpiag."    (See  8  in  cut) 
AipMMMHa. — A  piece  of  touKh  aoft  iron  wire  from  ahont  li  to 
'     St  bMbM  looft  iMwh  Mod  ao  u  to  bo  throo-aldod  and  taper- 

iq[  from  the  middle  ta  tha  ands.    (Sat  4  In  cnt> 


JUerMMCttC.— A  hawk  moiilt<:d  Ik  oeaSnemcBt  la  said  to  ba  "  inter 
mowed.* 

/wM-BtripaoT  Itghtbnt  very  tongh  leather,  aomoetoSia^ 
long,  wnich  always  remain  on  a  hawk's  legs— one  «n  eaeb 
lag.   (Saa  cot ) 

XMsft.— A  strong  leathern  thonft  aome  ^\  or  3  feet  long,  with  a 
knot  or  button  at  one  end.    ;Saa  7  in  cat.) 

Xtira.— The  inatrnment  nacd  for  calUns  long- winged  hawks,— a  dead 
pigeon,  or  an  aitiftcisl  hm  inadi  of  leather  and  feathers'  or 
winga  of  birds,  tiod  to  a  string. 

Ma»  a  Ikatok. — To  tame  a  hawk  and  aeeaitom  her  to  ttrangeis. 

JfimOe:-^  hawk  ia  said  to  "  manUa  "  when  ahe  atretcbesootaleg 
and  a  wins  simnltaneonsly,  a  egnmoa  action  of  hawks  whan 
at  eaae ;  aCio  when  ahe  apMada  oat  her  wim  and  featbon  to 
hida  any  qasny  or  food  ibo  may  ban  asiMd  fton  another 
hawk,  or  from  man.    In  tba  last  mm  it  ta  a  fimlt. 

JTaifc*  Amnt— A  hawk  Is  called  a"mabB  hawk"  when,  as  a 
tboronghly  trained  and  steady  haw^  aba  ii  flown  with  ymg 
ones  to  teach  them  their  work. 

Jfinai— A  hawk  is  aaid  to  "  mow  **  when  she  monlts.  Tho  place 
where  a  hawk  waa  kept  to  monit  waa  in  olden  times  calkd 
hsr  "mew."  Buildinge  whore  establishments  of  hawks  were 
kept  were  called  "  mews  "—an  appellation  which  in  many 
eaaea  they  hare  -wt^nad  to  tbi«  day, 

AwmL— The  Momaeh  of  a  hawit,  oormponding  with  the  gimrd 
of  a  Ibwl,  ia  callad  her  poanH.    In  it  the  cuting  is  fonnad. 

AMsagat— The  Une  hoiou  takt  owatraet  tfeenutiy  on  their  way 
to  and  from  tha  heronry  whan  pcoenring  food  in  the  breading 
aeaaon  ia  called  a  "paas^** 

ftmagi  Aowfci:— Ate  hawks  captarod  when  on  their  passage  or  mi- 
gration. Thia  pssiage  takes  plaes  twice  a  year,  in,sp1ng  and 
aotomn. 

^sU.— Tho  dead  body  of  any  qnarTy  tbs  hawk  has  kUlcd. 
^Udl.— The  hdght  to  whidi  a  hawk,  when  waiting  for  gsme  to  ha 

floahed,  liaas  in  the  air  is  cslled  hCT  "  pitch." 
/fuaw.— A  hawk  ia  said  to  "  phuno  "  a  Urd  whtn  aha  pvUa  off  tba 

(eathefK 

AM.— A  hawk  "mdtci  her  point"  when  dto  liasa  ia  tba  air  in  a 
peenlisr  mannor  om  tho  apot  wham  qnany  baa  sand  llaelf 
from  captaralw  dashing  into  a  hedga^  or  haavtbowbsasental 

itself. 

Pttll  Arough  ti4  Aood.—X  lutwk  ia  said  to  poll  through  the  hood 

when  ahe  eats  with  it  ota. 
iWfn.— A  bird  irsaidto"piit  iii''wlienit  aares  itself  from  thi 

hawk  W  daahing  into  covert  or  other  placo,of  secority. 
OKorrir.— The  bird  or  beast  flown  at. 

Xait  Oirf.— A  hawk  ia  said  to  "  rake  oot"  when  she  Hies,  while 
"  waiting  db"  (see  jTaO  on),  too  far  and  wide  from  her  master. 

Xci  ftotafc.— Hawka  of  tho  Ant  year,  in  tbo  yonng  idnmage,  an 
called  "led hawka." 

Ilin^y.—A  Ur3^  laid  to  "ling"  when  It  tIm  aplrally  ia  tho 
air. 

St^cr  Aoorf.— An  easy  fitting  bood,  not,  howorer,  COBTSnicnt  for 

hooding  and  unhoodiiig— naed  imly  for  hawka  whoa  first  cap* 

tured  1^  i  in  eat). 
Seeling. — Clodng  the  eyes  by  a'  Sne  thread  drawn  thnmgh  the  lid 

ri  each  eye,  tho  threada  ndng  than  twisted  together  abon  tiw 

bead,— a  pnctice  long  diaaaed  In  England. 
Serving  a  kateic,-  DriTing  ont  quarry  which  baa  takan  teitlg^  or 

has  "put  in." 

TaJe*  Ou  mr.—k  bird  U  asld  to  "tabs  the  air"  when  it  se^to 
escape  by  trying  to  rise  higher  than  tho  falcon. 

Tiered. — The  male  of  various  falcons,  nartlenlarly  of  tbs  peregrin^ 
is  called  a  "  tiercel;"  the  term  is  abo  applied  to  the  nule  of  the 
goshawk. 

IViMMf,— A  hawk  u  said  to  "  truss  "  a  Urd  when  she  catches  it 
la  the  air,  and  comes  to  the  grotmd  with  it  in  her  talons  ■  thia 
term  ia  not  applied  to  large  quarry.   (See  Sintl.) 

Tiirtxb.— Small  rings,  generally  of  ailTer,  fastened  to  the  end  of  tliti 
josMS— not  much  nsnl  now. 

ffailm.—X  hawk  is  said  to  "wait  on"  when  she  flies  ahora  her. 
muster  waiting  till  gome  is  sprung,  . 

^M/Aerin^.— Hawks  are  "  weathered  "  by  being  placed  unhoodod 
iu  the  open  air.  This  term  is  applictl  to  passage  hawks  which 
arcnot  anlHciently  reclaimed  to  bo  left  out  ^  themsdves  nn- 
booded  on  blocks^ — they  aio  "weathered"  tgroelngpnt  ont  ibr 
■on  hour  or  two  nuder  the  faleoner'a  eye, 

ra»£.— An  Eastern  term,  genenlly  applied  to  shmt-wland 
hawks.  When  a  hawk  ia  keen,  ud  in  linnting  condithm,  ua 
iasmd  to  bo  "in  yamk.' 

The  tniniag  of  hawks  affurdi  mnch  scopo  for  judgment, 
eipericDce,  and  skill  od  tbo  part  of  the  falconer,  who  must 
carafully  observe  the  temper  and  disposition  a&  well  aa  the 
•eoDStitation  of  each  bird  ;  aiid  wiotis  ptaeticeB  an-  m- 
urtcd  to  wbieh  coanot  be  here  dewribed.    It  b  throoslt 
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tha^ipeUts  principaUy  tliat'L&wka,  liko  most  wild  etuuials, 
vn^  tamed;  bnt  to  St  them  for  tue  ia  the  field  much 
patieaee,  gaDtlenesB,  aud  core  miut  be  uadd.  Slorenlr 
taming  neoeasitates  starring,  ^nd  low  condiUoa  and  weak- 
neaa  are  the  reaalL  The  aim  of  the  falconer  must  bo 
to  hare  liis  hawks  always  keen,  and  the  appetite  when 
thoy  are  brought  into  tlie  field  shonld  be  such  as  would  in- 
duce the  bird  in  a  state  of  nature  to  put  forth  its  full 
{wwers  to  obtain  its  food,  with,  as  near  as  poasible.  a  cor- 
responding condition  ns  to  flesh.  The  following  is  an  out- 
line of  the  process  of  training  hawks,  beginning  with  the 
management  of  a  wSd-conght  peregrine  falcon.  When  first 
t-tkeii,  a  rufter  hood  should  be  put  on  her  head,  md  sbe 
must  be  furnished  with  josses,  bwitsI,  leoah,  and  t»li  A. 
tliiek  glore  or  rather  gauntlet  must  be  worn  on  the  left 
hand  (Eastern  falconers  always  carry  a  hawk  on  Ute  right), 
and  she  most  be  carried  about  as  mnch  aa  possible,  late  into 
the  night,  every  day,  being  constantly  stroked  witlt  a  bird's 
wing  or  feather,  recy  lightly  at  fint  At  night  she  sliuuld 
be  tied  to  a  perch  in  a  room  with  the  window  darkened,  so 
that  no  light  cau  enter  in  the  mnrning.  The  perch  should 
be  a  padded  pole  placed  across  the  room,  about  four  and  a 
half  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a  canvas  »cmia  ondemeatli. 
She  will  easily  be  induced  to  feed  in  most  eases  by  draw- 
ing a- piece  of  beefsteak  over  her  feet,  brushing  her  logs 
at  the  time  with  a  wing,  end  now  and  then,  as  sbe  sna|«, 
slipping  a  morsel  into  her  moullu  Care  must  be  taken  to 
make  a  peculiar  sound  with  the  lips  or  tongue,  or  to  use  a 
low  whistle  as  she  is  in  the  act  of  swallowing;  sbe  will  very 
soon  learn  to  associate  this  sound  with  feeding,  and  it  will 
bo  fband  that  directly  she  hean  it,  aha  will  gripe  with  her 
tdons,  and  bend  down  to  feel  for  food.  When  Uts  falooner 
perceiros  this  and  other  signs  of  her  **  coming  to,"  that  she 
no  longer  starts  at  the  voice  or  touch,  and  ste^ie  quietly  np 
from  the  porch  when  the  hand  is  placed  nador  her  feet, 
it  will  be  time  to  change  her  mfter  hood  for  the  ordinary 
hood.  This  latter  should  be  very  carefully  chosen, — an  easy 
fitting  one,  in  which  the  braces  draw  closely  aud  yet  easily 
and  without  jerking.  An  old  one  previously  worn  is  to  he 
recommended.  The  hawk  should  be  taken  into  a  very 
dark  room, — one  ataolutely  dark  is  best, — and  the  change 
ahontd  be  made  if  possible  in  total  darkness.  After  tliu 
she  most  be  brought  to  frad  with  her  Iiood  off ;  at  first  she 
must  be  fed  every  day  in  a  darkened  room,  a  gloam  of  light 
being  admitted.  The  first  day,  the  hawk  having  seized  the 
food,  aud  begun  to  pull  at  it  freely,  the  hood  must  be 
gently  slipped  off,  end  after  she  has  eaten  a  moderate  quan- 
tity, it  most  be  replaced  as  slowly  and  gently  as  possible, 
and  she  should  be  allowed  to  finish  her  meal  through  tits . 
hood.  Next  day  the  hood  may  be  twice  removed,  and  so 
on ;  day  by  day  the  practice  should  be  continaed,  and 
more  light  gradually  admitted,  until  the  hawk  will  feed 
freely  in  broad  daylight,  and  suffer  the  hood  to  be  taken  off 
and  replaced  without  opposition.  Knt  she  most  be  accus- 
tomed to  see  and  feed  in  the  presence  of  strangers  and 
dogs,  £c.  A  good  plan  is  to  carry  her  in  the  streets  of  a 
'town  at  night,  at  first  where  the  gaslight  is  not  strong,  and 
where  persons  passing  by  are  few,  nnhooding  and  hooding 
her  from  time  to  time,  but  not  letting  her  get  frightened. 
Vp  to  this  time  ehe  shonld  be  fed  on  lean  beefsteak  with 
no  castings,  bnt  as  soon  as  she  is  tolerably  tame  and  sub- 
mits  well  tu  the  hood,  she  most  occasionally  be  fed  with 
{Hgeons  and  other  birds.  This  should  be  done  not  later  than 
S  or  4  p.iL,  and  when  she  is  placed  on  her  perch  for  the 
night  in  the  dark  room,  she  must  be  unhooded  and  left  so, 
of  course  being  carefully  tied  up.  The  falconer  should 
cnter.the  mom  about  7  or '  8  A.U.  next  day.  admitting  as 
little  light  as  possible,' or  using  a  candle.  He  should  first 
obeorve  Itahe ha*  thrown  lier  easting;  if  ao^  ho  will  at  oooo 
take  her  to  the  fiit  giving  her  a  bits  of  food,  and  ro-hond 


lier.  If  her  easting  Is  not  thrown  it  w  better  fur  him  to 
retire,  leaving  the  room  quite  dor^  and  eume  in  again  later. 
She  miut  DOW  be  taoght  to  know  the  voice,— the  ahvnt 
that  is  used  to  0^  her  in  tha  field,-~and  to  jump  to  the  fist 
for  food,  the  voice  being,  nsod  every  Umo  she  b  fed. 
When  she  comes  freely  to  the  fist  she  must  b»  made  to- 
quainted  with  the  Inn.  Kneeling  down  with  the  hawk  on 
his  fist,  and  gently  nnhooding  her,  the  falconer  cuts  out  a 
lure,  which  may  be  either  a  dead  pigeon  or  an  artificial 
lure  garnished  with  beefsteok  tied  to  a  strings  to  a  distance 
of  a  couple  or  three  feet  in  front  of  her.  '^^1lon  she  jumps 
down  to  it,  she  should  be  suffered  to  eat  a  little  on  it— the 
voice  being  used — tho  while  reeeiiing  monwle  from  tlu 
f^coner's  hand ;  and  before  her  meal  ia  fii^hcd  aho  most 
be  taken  off  to  the  hand,  being  induced  to  forsake  the  Inro 
for  the  hand  by  a  tempting  piece  of  meat  This  treatment 
will  help  to  chock  her  Inclination  hereafter  to  carry  her 
quarry.  This  lesson  is  to  bo  continued  till  tho  falcon  feeds 
very  boldly  on  tlie  lure  on  the  ground,  in  the  fdconer's 
presence — till  she  wHl  suffer  him  to  walk  round  her  while 
slie  is  feeding.  All  this  time  oho  vUt  have  been  held  by 
the  leash  only,  bnt  In  the  noxt  step  a  strong  bnt  light 
crennce  most  iw  made  fast  to  die  leoah,  and  an  aamitaBt 
holding  the  hawk  shonld  nnhoodhor,  as  the  felooner,  etaud- 
ing  at  a  distance  of  5  to  10  yards,  calls  her  by  shontlng 
ond  casting  out  tho  lura  Gradually  day  after  day  the  dis- 
tance is  incroasod,  till  the  hawk  will  oume  SO  yards  or  so 
without  hesitation  ;  than  she  may  be  trusted  to  fly  to  tlie 
lure  at  liberty,  end  by  degrees  fmm  any  distance,  say  1  ODD 

{'ards.  This  accomplished,  she  should  learn  to  stoop  at  the 
ttr&  luftead  of  alloving  the  hawk  to  seim  upon  it  as  die 
comes  op,  the  falconer  should  snatch  tho  Inre  away  and  lot . 
her  pass  by,  and  immediately  put  It  oat  thit  aho  nay 
readily  sotso  it  when  she  turns  ronnd  to  look  for  it  This 
should  bo  done  at  first  only  once,  and  then  progreasively 
until  she  will  stoop  backwards  and  forwards  at  tlie  Inre  as 
often  as  desired.  Next  she  should  be  entered  at  her  quarry. 
Should  she  bo  intended  for  rooks  or  herons,  two  or  tlireo 
of  these  birds  should  be  procured.  One  should  bo  given  her 
from  the  hand,  then  one  ehoald  be  released  close  to  bor, 
and  a  third  at  a  considerable  distance.  If  eiie  take  these 
keenly,  she  may  be  fiovn  at  a  wild  bird.  Care  must,  how- 
ever, be  talcea  to  let  her  bavo  evoiy  poesiUe  advantagn-itt 
her  first  flights,— wind  and  weather,  and  the  position  of  the 
quarry  with  regard  to  the  surrounding  country,  must  be 
considered. 

Young  hawks,  on  being  roceived  by  the  falconer  befure 
they  can  fly,  must  be  put  into  a  slieltered  place,  snch  as  ar^ 
outhouse  or  shod.  The  basket  or  hamper  should  bo  filled 
with  straw.  A  hamper  is  best,  with  the  lid  so  placed  aa  to 
form  a  platfiam  for  the  young  hawks  to  come  out  upon  to 
feed.  Tliie  ahonld  be  fastened  to  a  beam  or  pn>p  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground.  -  The  young  hawks  must  be  moft 
plentifully  fed  on  the  best  fresh  food  obtainable — good  beef- 
steak and  frosh-killed  birds;  the  falconer  when  feeding 
them  should  use  his  voice  as  in  luring.  As  they  grow 
old  enough  tlioy  will  come  out,  and  peich  about  Uie  roof 
of  their  shed,  by  degrees  extending  their  flights  to  neigh- 
bouring butldinigs  or  trees,  never  failing  to  come  at  feeding 
time  to  the  place  where  they  are  fed.  Soon  they  will  be 
continaally  on  the  wing,  playing  or  fighting  with  one  an- 
other, and  later  the  Mconer  will  obaerre  them  eliaung  other 
birds,  as  pigeons  and  rooke,  which  may  be  passing  l^; 
M  soon  as  .one  'ails  to  come  for  a  meal,  it  must  be  at  once 
canght  witii  a  bow  net  or  a  enoro  the  fint  time  It  comes 
back,  or  it  will  be  lost  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat 
tlie  longer  hawks  can  be  loft  at  hack  the  better  tlinr  are 
likely  to  be  for  nse  in  the  field, — those  hawks  being  always 
the  iMst  which,  have  weyed  a  few  times  for  themselves 
befbrfr  being  cauf^it    Of  obofso  then  is  gteafrrisk  of  tosint 
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huAi  mbm  dttff  htgfu  to  pcajr  for  tiksmulrei.  WIlw  a 
haiA  is  ao  cang^  1116  ia  said  to  be  '.'taken  up'  from  hack. 
Bha  win  not  reqaire  a  rafter  hood,  but  a  go«d  deal  of  (he 
tnanagement  deaeribed  tor  the  paaaags  falem  will  be 
aeeeuaiy.  She  moat  be  carafnlljr  tamed  and  broken  to 
the  hood  in  the  aune  manaer,  and  ao  taogbt  to  know  the 
lore;  ba^  as  might  ht  expected, Tory  much  lesa  difflcnl^ 
win  be  eiqMrieoced.  Aa  soon  as  the  eyas  knowa  the  lure 
■iiffieientlj  well  to  con»  to  it  sharp  and  straight  from  a  dis- 
tanoe,  ehfl  most  be  taught  to  "  wait  on."  This  is  effectod 
bj  letting  the  hawk  tooae  in  an  open  place,  Bach  as  a 
down.  It  will  be  foaniJ  that  she  will  circle  round  the 
falconer  looking  for  the  lore  she  has  been  accustomed  to 
see, — perhm  mount  a  little  in  the  air,  and  advantage  must 
be  taken  of  a  faToutbla  moment  wbato  Out  hawk  is  at  a 
Bttle  hei^il;  her  head  bebig  tamed  b  towards  the  M«!oner, 
to  let  go  a  [ngeon  whidt  ahe  can  easily  catch.  VDmh  the 
hawk  has  taken  two  or  three  pigeons  in  this  way,  end 
monnts  immediatoly  in  expectaUon,  in  short,  begins  to 
wait  on,  she  should  see  no  more  pigeons,  bnt  be  tried  st 
oanw  aa  soon  as  possible.  Young  peregrines  ahonld  be 
Sown  at  grouse  flnt  in  |«efei«nce  to  partridgea,  not  only 
becaose  tlw  aeason  commences  eailie^  bnt  becknse,  grouse 
bdng  the.  hcarief  birds,  they.awjurtao- modi  temped  to 
"canr'-iB  with  partridges. 

The  training  of  the  great  northern  falcons,  as  well  as 
that  of  merlins  and  hobbies,  is  oondncted  much  pn  the 
above  principles,  bnt  the  jwbloons  will  seldom  wait  on 
wdl,  and  merlins  jrill  not  do  it  at  all 

Tba  trainug  of  short-winged  hawks  is  a  simpler  pro- 
cess, niey  must,  like  falcons,  be  provided  witii  jesses, 
swiTel,  leash,  and  belL  In  these  luwka  a  bell  is  some- 
times fastened  to  the  tail  Sparfttw^wks  can,  however, 
seatoely  cany  a  beU  UfttiMs^  to  be  of  any  service^  The 
hood  h  aaUoa  osed  for  ahwt-winged  hawks,— nevet  in  the 
Md.  Tbity  most  be  made  as  tame  aa  poaibla  by  carriage 
on  tlie  fist  and  the  soeiety  of  man,  and  taught  to  come  to 
the  fist  freely  iriien  required— at  fint  to  jump  to  it  in  a 
room,  and  then  out  of  doors.  When  the  goehawk  comee 
freely  and  without  hesitation  from  short  distancest  she  onght 
to  be  ea^ed  from  long  distances  from  the  hand  ol  an  os- 
sistant,'bnt  not  oftoner  (ban  twice  in  each  meal,  until  sbo 
Will -come  at  least  1000  yards,  on  eaeb- occasion  being  well 
Mwmrded  wtth  snne  food  ahe  Jikea  vary  mudi,  as  a  fresh- 
UnedbirdfWana.  When  die  does  this  fieely,  andendorea 
the  presenoe  of  ■tnngen^  dogs,  As.,  a  few  bagged  rabbits 
shotud  be  givsa  to  her,  and  she  will  be  ready  to  take  the 
field.  Some  aocnstom  the  goshawk  to  the  use  of  the  lure, 
lot  the  purpose  of  taking  her  if  she  will  not  eome  to  the 
fist  in  toe  field  when  she  has  taken  stand  in  a  tree  after 
being  baulked  of  her  qnany,  bat  it  ought  not  to  bo 
neceaeary  to  use  It 

Falcons  or  long-winged  hawks  are  uther  "  fiown  out  of 
the  hood,"  ig.,  unhocMled  and  aUpped  when  the  quany  is 
in  sigh^  or  thcT  ate  made  to  "  wart  on  till  eame  is  flushed. 
Hermts  and  rooks  are  always  taken  If  the  former  meAod. 
FMSaga  hawks  are  general  employed  for  flying  at  these 
Inrds,  tboogh  we  have  known  some  good  eyases  quite 
eqosl  to  this  work.  For  heron-bawking.  a  well-stocked 
heronry  is  in  the  first  place  necessary.  Next  an  open 
oou&try  whiuh  can  be  ndden  over — over  which  herons 
are  in  the  constant  habit  of  passing  to  and  from  their  he]> 
ouiy  on  theur  fishing  excursions,  or  making  their  "  pas- 
sage;" A  heroft  found  his  feeding  place  at  a  brook  or 
affords  no  spwt  whatever.  If  (here  be  little  water  any 
peregrine  falcon  that  will  go  straight  at  bim  will  seize  him 
BocHt  after  ha  rites.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  fly  a  young 
falcon  at  a  heron  so  found,  but  it  should  not  be  repeated. 
If  there  be  much  water  the  baron  will  neither  show  sport 
Mr  1»  eaptured.    It  is  qoito  a  diffsrent  affair  when  ho 


is  sighted  winging  bis  way  .at  a  h«gfat  in  the  air  over  an. 
open  tract  of  cbuntiy  free  from  water.  Ttiongji  he  has 
no  chance  whatever  of  competing  with  a  falcon  in  straight' 
forward  flight,  the  heron  has  lai^  concave  wings,  a  very 
light  body-propottion^ely,  and  air-cells  in  his  bones,  and 
can  riae  with,  astonishing  npidily,  more  peipen^calaily, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  nnlW  rings,  fban  tiie  ^Icon  cap,  wiui 
ve^-litUe  effort  As  toon  as  he  aees'the  approodi  of  the 
falcon,  which  he  usually  does  almost  directly  efae  is  cast  <fl, 
he  makes  play  for  toe  upper  regions.  Then  the  falcon 
commences  to  climb  too  to  get  above  him,  bat  in  a  very 
different  style.  Site  makes  very  large  circles  or  rings, 
travelling  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  doe  to  her  strength  and 
weight  and  power  of  flying,  ^  she  rises  above  the  heron. 
Then  she  makes  her  attack  by  atoo^ng  with  great  foroKAt 
the  quarry,  sometimee  falling  so  far  buow  U  aa  the  blow  ia 
evaded  that  she  cannot  spring  np  to  the  proper  pitdt  for 
the  ne<t  stoop,  and  has  to  nu£e  another  ring  to  regain  her 
loet  command  over  the  heron,  which  is  ever  rising,  and 
80  ou, — the  "  field"  meanwhile  galloping  d^wn  wind  in  the 
direction  the-fiight  is  taking  till  she  seises  the  heron  aloft, 
"binds"  to  him,  and  both  come  down  together,  Abanrd 
stories  have  been  told  and  pictures  drawn  of  the  heron  re- 
eeiving  the  &lcon  on  ito  btak  in  the  air.  It  hQwerer, 
we&  known  to.  all  praetieat  fakonera  that  t3ie  heron  haa  no 
^wer  or  inclination  to  fi^t  with  a  falcon  in  the  air  ;  so 
long  as  he  is  flying  ho  seeks  aafety  aoldy  from  his  wings. 
When  on  the  ground,  however,  should  the  falcon  be'de- 
ficient  in  skill  or  strength,  or  have  been  mutilated  by  the 
coping  of  her  beak  and  talons,  as  was  sometimes  formerly 
done  in  Holland  with  a  view  to  saving  the  heron's  life,  the 
heron  may  nse  his  dogger-like  bill  with  dangerous  effect, 
though  it  is  very  rare  for  a  falcon  to  be  itgured.  It  is 
never  eate  to  fly  the  goshawk  at  a  heron  of  any  description; 
ShDrt-wSjged  hawks  do  not  inunediatdy  kill  their  qnany 
as  hleons  do^  nor  do  they  seem  to  know  where  the  life  lies, 
and  seldom  shift  their  hold  once  taken  even  to  defend 
themsdves;  and  they  are  therefore  eaailystabbedlyaheron. 
Books  are  flown  in  the  aama  manner  as  here  no,  but  the 
flight  is  generally  inferior.  Although  rooks  fiy  vety  wdl, 
they  seek  shelter  in  trees  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  game-hawking  eyases  are  generally  used,  though 
undoubtedly  passage  or  wild-caught  hawks  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  best  game  hairiu  we  Iwve  seen  have  been 
'passage  hawks,  but  there  are'  difficnlties  attending  the 
use  of  them.  It'  may  perh^  be  fairly  said  that  it  ia 
easy  to  make  all  passage  uwks  "wait  on'  in  grand 
style,  but  until  they  have  got  over  a  c;:i:an  or ,  two 
they  are  very  liable  to  be  lost  Among  the  advan- 
tages attending  the  use  of  eyases  are  the  following: — tliey 
are  easier  to  obtain  and  to  train  and  keep ;  thoy  also 
moult  far  better  and  qaicker  than  passage  hawks,  while  ii 
lost  ia  the  fidd,  they  vrill  often  go  homo  by  themaelves,  or 
remain  about  the  spot  where  they  were  liberated.  Experi- 
ence, and,  we  mnst  add,  some  good  fortune  also,  are  requirita 
to  make  eyases  good  for  waiting  on  for  gome.  Slight  mi9< 
takes  on  the  part  of  the  falconer,  false  points  fromdoga,  or 
bad  luck  in-serving,  will  cause  a  young  hawk  to  acquire  bad 
habits,  such  as  sitting  down  on  the  ground,  taking  stand 
in  a  tree,  raking  out  wide,.skimming  the  ground,  or  lazily 
flying  about  at  no  height  'A  good  game  hawk  in  proper 
flying  order  goea  np  at  once  to  a  g^iod  pitch  in  the  aiiv-- 
the  higher  she  fliea  the  better— and  follows  her  master 
from  fiield  to  fidd,  elwaya  ready  for  a  stoop  when  the  qnany 
ia  apmng.  Hawka  that  have  been  suceenfal|y  broken  and 
judiciously  worked  become  wonderfully  clever,  and  soon 
leom  to  regolato  their  flight  by  the  movements  of  their 
master.  Eyases  were  not  held  in  esteem  by  the  old  fal- 
coners, and  it  is  evident  from  their  writings  that  thee? 
hawks  have  been  very  much  better  understood  and  msn- 

IX.  —  » 
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agsd  in  tiw  ninetseotli  centary  tlian  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  i>  probable  that  the  old  falconera  procnred  their  paasoge 
and  vild-eaoght  hawks  with  snch  facility,  haring  at  the 
■ame  time  more  scope  for  their  nse  in,  days  when  quarry 
was  mors  abundant  jaod  there  was  ,m6re  waste  land  than  we 
lure  DOW,  that  they  did  not  find,  it  necMsaiy  to  trouble 
themselves  aboafe  eyases.  We  here  quote .  a  few  tinea 
frem  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  writors,'  which  may  be  taken 
as  giving  a  fair  aeeoont  of  the  estimation  in  wluch  oyases 
were  geoBrally  held,  and  trom  which  it  ts  evident  that  the 
old  faleonen  did  not  nnderatand  Hying  hawks-at  hade 
Simon  Latham,  writing  in  1633,  says  of  eyases: — 

They  will  b«  reiu  Miily  broiubt  to  CuniliBiitie  with  the  man, 
not  in  th*  luMua  only,  bnt  slu  abroad,  hoodsd  or  nnltoodel ;  nay, 
many  of  thm  will  ba  tnoiv  goitle  and  ^alrt  when  nnhoodcd  than 
whttD  hoodtd,  for  if  a  man  doe  bnt  stiira  or  QMSka  in  th«Ir  hearing, 
thay  will  erle  and  bate  aa  thongli  they  did  denre  to  aee  the  mnn. 
Likairiae  aome  of  them  baiLg  onhooded,  when  they  tee  the  man 
will  cowiB  and  crie,  ahewinj;  thereby  their  exceeding  fondnen  and 
fawning  love  towardi  him.  .  .  . 

....  Thece  luod  of  hawlu  be  all  (for  the  moat  part]  taken  out 
of  Iba  neat  while  rerie  yoong,  eren  in  the  downe,  from  whence 
they  are  put  into  a  cloae  honie,  whereai  they  be  idvaiee  fed  and 
^anulisily  brought  np  by  the  nun,  nntiU  tncy  bee  able  to  die, 
when  M  the  aammer  appntadiiog  Terie  saddenly  they  are  continueil 
and  trained  up  ia  the  mat,  the  weaUier  being  aimn  warm  and 
temperate ;  tlioa  ther  art  stfU  lanred  to  hmillontie  with  the  man, 
not  knowing  from  whence  bendea  to  fetch  their  relief  or  anatenance, 
When  the  aummer  is  ended  they  boe  commonly  pot  up  into  a  houee 
again,  or  else  kfpt  in  aome  warm  place,  for  thej  cannot  endure  the 

Eold  wind  to  blow  upon  them  Bat  leaving  to  aneak  of 

theaa  kind  of  acTatcblng  hawka  that  I  never  did  love  should  come 
too  neere  my  ftngera,  and  to  letnm  unto  the  faire  conditioned 
haggard  faolcon.  

The  anthor  here  describes  vritb  accuracy  the  condition 
pf  unbacked  eyafts,  which  no  modern  falconer  would 
trouble  himself  to  keep.  Many  of  our  falconera  in  this 
eentnry  hare  had  eyases  which  have  killed  grouse, 
docks,  and  other  quarry  in  a  style  almost,  equalling  that 
of  passage  hawka  Rooks  also  have  boon  most  sac- 
eessfoUy  flown,  and  some  hsrons  on  passage  have  been 
taken  by  eyases.  No  sport  ia  to  be  had  at  game  without 
hawks  that  wait  on  welL  Hoois,  downs,  open  conatry 
where  the  hedges  are  low  and  weak,  are  best  snited  to 
game  hawking.  Pointers  or  setters  may  be  nsed  to  find 
game,  or  the  biwk  may  be  let  go  on  coming  to  Uie  ground 
where  game  is  known  to  lie,  and  suffered,  if  an  experienced 
one,  to  "  wait  oa  "  till  game  is  flushed.  However,  the  beet 
with  most  hawks,  young  ones  especially,  is  to  use  a 
dog,  and  to  let  the  hawk  go  when  the  dog  points,  and  to 
flush  the  birds  as  soon  as  the  hawk  is  at  mt  pitch.  It  is 
not'bj'any  means  necessary  that  tho  hawk  should  he  near 
ihe  birds  when  they  rise,  provided  she  is  at  a  good  height, 
and  that  she  is  watching ;  she  will  come  at  once  with  a 
rash  oat  of  the  air  at  great  speed,  and  either  cut  one  down 
with  the  stoop,  or  the  bird  will  save  itself  by  putting  in, 
when  every  exertion  must  be  made,  especially  if  the  hawk 
be  yonng  and  inexperienced,  to  "serve"  her  as  soon  as 
posuUe  by  driving  out  the  bird  again  while  sho  waits  over- 
bead.  If  this  tte  sufioeaBtol^  done  she  is  nearly  certain  to 
kill  it  at  the  second  flight  Ferhi^ts  foloona  are  best  for 
grouse  and  tiercels  for  partridges. 

Uogpiea  afford  much  sporL  Only  tiercels  should  be 
Dsed  for  hunting  magpies.  A  field  is  necessary — at  the 
very  least  4  or  6  runners  to  beat  the  magpie  out,  and  per^ 
haps  tho  presence  of  a  horsemau  is  an  advantage^  Of 
course  iji  open  flight  a  magpie  wonld  be  almost  immediately 
canght  by  a  tiercel  peregrine,  and  there  would  be  no  sport, 
liut  the  magpie  makes  up  for  his  want  of  power  of  wing 
by  hb  cunning  and  shiftiness  ;  and  he  is,  moreover,  never  to 
be  found  except  where  he  has  shelter  nodw  his  loa  for 
security  f  nmi  a  passing  peregrine.  Once  in  a  hedge'  or  tree 
he  is  perlestl j  u'e  from  the  wild  falcon,  bvt  the  case  ia 
othiwwite  when'  the  faleonar  a^roMshca  wiA  hia  tnuoed 


tiercel,  perhaps  a  east  of  tiercels,  wuting  on  in  Uie  dr. 
with  some  activo  mnnors  in  his  field.  Then  driven  fmn 
hedge  to  hedge,  from  one  kind  of  shelter  to  another,  stooped 
at  every  instant  when  he  shows  himself  ever  so  little  away 
from  covor  by  the  watchf nl  tiercels  overhead,  his  ogg-^tcaling 
days  are  brought  to  an  end  by  a  fatal  stroke — sometimes 
not  before  tho  field  are  pretty  well  exhausted  with  running 
and  shouting.  Tho  magpie  always  manoeuvres  towards 
some  thick  wood,  from  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  field  to 
out  him  off.  At  first  hawks  must  bo  flown  in  easy  country, 
bat  when  they  uodorstalid  their  work  well  they  wUl  kill 
magpicB  In  every  enclosed  country,— with  a  smart  active 
field  a  magpie  may  even  be  pushed  through  a  smaO  wood. 
Magpie  hawking  affords  excellent  exercise,  not  only  for 
those  who  run  tu  sorvo  the  hawks,  bnt  for  the  hawks  also ; 
they  get  a  great  deal  of  flying,  and  loam  to  bunt  in  com- 
l>any  v/ith  men, — any  number  of  people  may  be  present. 
Blackbirds  may  be  hunted  with  tiercels  in  the  same  way. 
Woodcocks  ttiFord  capital  sport  where  tbo  county  is  toler- 
ably open.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  after  a  bowk  has 
mode  one  stoop  at  a  woodcock,  the  cock  will  at  first  try  to 
escape  by  taking  the  air,  and  will  show  a  very  fine  flight. 
When  beaten  in  tho  air  it  will  try  to  get  back  to  eovert 
again,  b>t  when  once  a  hawk  has  ontflown  a  woodcock, 
ho  is  pretty  sure  to  kilt  it.  Hawks  seem  to  pursue  wood- 
cocks with  great  keenness ;  something  in  the  flight  of  the 
cock  tempts  them  to  exertion.  The  laziest  and  most  nselosn 
hawks — hawks  that  will  scarcely  follow  a  slow  pigeon — ^will 
do  their  best  at  woodcock,  and  will  very  soon,  if  the  sport 
is  continued,  be  improved  in  their  style  of  flying,  Snipes 
may  be  killed  by  first-class  tiercels  in  favourable  localities. 
Wild  ducks  and  test  are  only  to  be  flown  at  when  they  can 
be  found  in  small  poola  or  brooks  at  a  distance  from  much 
water, — where  the  fowl  can  be  suddenly  flnebed  by  men  or 
dogs  while  the  falcon  is  flying  at  her  pttdb  overhead.  For 
ducks,  falcons  should  l»  nsed ;  tiercels  will  kiU  teal  well 

The  merlin  is  nsed  for  flying  at  larks,  and  tiiere  doM 
not  seem  to  be  any  other  ubo  to  which  this  pretty  little  falcon 
may  faiiiy  be  put.  It  is  Teiy  active,  bnt  far  trom  boiug, 
OS  some  authors  have  stated,  the  swiftest  of  all  liawka.  Its 
flight  ia  greatly  inferior  in  speed  and  power  to  that  of  the 
peregrine.  Perhaps  its  diminutive  size,  causing  it  to  be 
soon  lost  to  view,  and  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
flight  of  the  wild  porcine  falcon,  have  led  to  the  mistake 

llie  hobby  is  far  swifter  than  the  merlin,  but  cannot  be 
said  to  be  effldent  in  the  field ;  it  may  be  trauied  to  wait 
on  beantifnlly,  and  will  sometimes  ti^a  hriu;  it  is  rtry' 
much  given  to  the  fault  of  "  carryinf^" 

The  three  great  northern  falcons  are  not  easy  to  proente 
in  proper  condition  for  training  lliey  are  very  difficult 
to  break  to  the  hood  and  to  manage  in  the  field.  They  ore 
flown,  like  the  peregrine,  at  herons  and  rooks,  and  in  formci 
days  were  used  for  kites  and  hares.  Their  style  of  flight 
is  magnificent  J  they  are  considerably  swifter  than  the  pere- 
grine, and  ore  meet  deadly  "footers."  Tliey  seem,  hovrevei, 
to  Iiuik  somewhat  of  the  spirit  and  dash  of  the  peregrinei 

For  the  short-winged  hawka  an  open  country  is  not  re- 
qnired;  indeed  they  may  be  flovm  in  a  wood.  Ooshawka 
are  flown  at  harea,  rabbits^  pheasants,  partridges,  and  wild- 
fowl Only  very  strong  females  are  able  to  take  hares ;  rab- 
bits are  easy  quarry  for  any  female  goshawk,  and  a  littie 
too  strong  for  the  male.  A  good  female  goshawk  may  kill 
from  10  to  15  rabbits  in  a  day,  or  more.  For  pheasants 
the  male  ia  to  be  preferred,  certainly  for  portridges  ;  either 
sex  will  take  ducks  and  teal,  but  tbo  falconA-  must  get  cloea 
to  them  before  they  nrq  flushed,  or  the  goshawk  will  stand 
a  poor  chance  of  lulling.  Rabbit  hawking  may  ba  practised 
by  ferreting  and  flying  the  hawk  as  the  rabbits  bol^  bat 
care  most  be  taken  or  the  hawk  will  kill  tiie  ferret  Whera 
ni^ta  ^t  out  on  groas  or  in  tnrnip  fields,  i  goahawk  raajr 
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ta  wad  with  taooow;  .  tTtni  in  a  wood  wbeq  the  liolei  are 
Mt  too  vmr.  From  Tariooa  eanna  it  is  impoeiible,  or  aearljr 
io,  to  bare  goabawka  in  EogUod  bi'tha  perfection  to  which 
tlM7  an  bnoght  in  tbe  Eart.  la  India,  for  insUnce,  there 
is  a  far  greater  varietf  of  qoarcy  suited  to  them,  and  wiU 
birds  are  much  more  approacbable  ;  moreover,  there  are 
advantages  for  training  which  we  do  not  pOBseaa  in 
England  Unmolested, — and  scarcely  netieed  except  per> 
haps  others  of  bis  calling  or  tastw,— the  Eaatera  bl- 
eoaer  eanies  bis  bawk  by  day  and  night  in  the  crowded 
baauua,  tin  the  Inrd  becooM  perfectly  indiffetent  to' men, 
hoiMS^  don  eairiue^  wd.  in  abort,  beeomea  as  tamo  as 
Uie  domeatie  animau. 

I  The  numagemeat  of  sparrow-hawlca  is  mach  the  same  as 
that  of  goshawks,  but  they  are  far  more  delicate  than  the 
latter.  They  are  Sown  in  England  at  blackbirds,  thrushes, 
and  other  small  birds ;  good  ooee  will  take  partridges  well 
tin  the  birds  get  too  wild  and  atrong  with  the  adrancing 
•aasoo.  iDtheEast/buginiimbentaqTutiUaretdcenwitb 
sparroV'^wlcs. 

It  is  of  course  important  that  hawks  from  which  work 
in  tbe  field  iaexpeetbd  should  be  kept  in  the  highest  health, 
and  tboy  meat  w  carefully  fed ;  no  bod  or  tainted  meat 
moat  on  any  aeeount  be  giren  to  them,-  at  any  rate  to 
hawks  of  the  species  now  used  in  England.  Feregriuea  and 
the  great  northern  falcons  are  best  kept  on  beefsteak,  with 
a  frequent  change  in  the  shape  of  fresh-killed  pigeons  and 
oUier  birds.  The  smaller  falcons,  the  merlin  and  the  hobby, 
rpquire  a  great  Dumber  of  small  Iwrds  to  keep  them  in  good 
health  for  any  length  of  timet  .Qoahawkaahoaldbefedlike 
MTOgrines,  but  tats  and  rabbits  are  very  good  aa  change  of 
food  tat  them.  Tha  sparrow-hawk,  like  the  small  falcons, 
nqnircs  small  birds.  AW  banks  require  costings  frequently. 
It  is  true  that  hawks  will  exist,  and  often  appear  to  thrire, 
oo  good  food  without  eostiuga,  bnt  the  seeds  of  probable 
injury  to  their  health  are  being  sown  the  whole  time  they 
are  so  kepL  If  there  is  difficulty  in  procuring  birds,  and 
it  ia  more  conranient  to  feed  the  hawks  on  beefsteak,  they 
should  frequently  get  the  wings  and  heads  and  necka  of 
game  and  poultry.  In  addition  to  tiie  castings  which 
tkoy  swallow,  tearing  tbeat  is'  good  enreise  for  &«n,  and 
Utuig  the  bones  pnTontt  the  beaka  from  orergrowiag. 
Uost  Imrk^  pecesrinas  eq»ecially,  require  the  bath.  Th« 
end  of  a  ea^  savo  off  to  giro  a  depth  of  about  fi  inehes, 
mnkea  a  tpt  good  bath.  Peregrines  which  are  used  for 
waiting  on  require  a  bath  at  least  twice  a  week.  If  this  bo 
■t^ectod,  they  will  not  wait  long  before  going  oEF  in  search 
(rf  watKr  to  bathe,  however  hungry  they  may  be. 

The  most  agreeable  and  the  best  way,  where  practicable, 
al  keeping  hawks  is  to  have  them  on  Uodcs  ou  the  lawn. 
Eadi  hawk's  block  akoald  stand  in  a  circnhw  bed  of  eand 
— abont  8  feet  in  diameter;  tfaia  wiU  be  found  very  con- 
Tsnient  for  keepipg  them  ^on.  Ooabawks  are  generally 
placed  on  bow  perehes,  which  ooght  noi  to  be  more  than 
8  or  9  inches  high  at  the  highest  part  of  tlie  arc  It  will 
be'  aererai  months  before  passage  or  wild-oanglit  falcons 
can  be  kept  out  of  doora;  they  must  be  fastened  to  a 
perch  in  a  darkened  room,  hooded,  but  by  degrees  as  they 
get  tliorongbly  tame  may  be  brought  to  sit  on  the  lawn. 
In  England  (especially  in  the  south)  peregrines,  tlie 
northern  falcons,  and  goahawki  may  be  k^  out  of  doom 
■D  day  and  night  in  a  sheltered  situation.  In  very  ynUt 
boisterous  weather,  or  in  snow  or  sharp  f riost,  it  wiU  be  ad- 
visable to  move  them  to  tho  shdter  of  a  shed,  the  floor  of 
which  should  be  laid  with  sand  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  inches. 
Uertins  and  bobbies  are  too  tender  to  be  kept  much  out  of 
doors.  An  eastern  aspect  is  to  bo  preferred, — all  birds  en- 
ic^'  the  morning  sun,  and  it  is  very  beneficial  to  them. 
Tba  mora  bawka  ooofined  to  Uodca  out  of  doors  see  of  per- 
,aoa^  bottM^  iA,  moving  about  Uu  better,  bnt  ci 


coarse  only  when  there  Is  no  danger  of  their  bung  tfi^t- 
eled  or  molested,  or  of  food  being  given  to  them  by 
strangers.    Those  who  have  only  seen  wretched  ill-fed 
hawks  in  cages  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  menageries, 
pining  for  exercise,  with  battered  plumage,  torn  shoulders, 
and  bleeding  ceres,  from  dashing  against  their  prison  bars, 
and  overgrown  beaks  from  never  getting  bones  to  break, 
can  have  litUe  idea  of  tb^  beontiful  and  strikin^-lookiDg 
Urds  to  be  seen  pluming  their  feothera  and  stretching  their 
wings  at  their  ease  at  their  blocks  on  the  falconer's  lawn, 
watching  with  their  largo  bright  keen  eyes  everything  that 
moves  in  the  sky,  and  everywhere  else  within  the  limits 
of  their  view.    Contrary  to  tue  prevailing  notion,  hawk* 
show  a  good  deal  of  attachment  when  they  have  been  pro- 
perly handled.   It  is  tmo  that  by  hunger  tiiey  are  in  a  great 
measure  tamed  and  controlled,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  uodomesticated  and  many  domesticated  animals. 
And  instinct  prompts  all  wild  creatures  when  away  from 
man's  control  to  rUnni  to  their  former  shyness,  bnt  bawka 
cenainly  ntain  thrir  tameneas  lor  a  long  time,  and  their 
memory  is  remarkably  retentive.   Wild-caught  hawks  have 
been  re-taken,  either  by  their  coming  to  the  lure  or  upon 
qoarry,  from  3  to  7  doys  after  the^  had  been  lost,  and 
eyases  after  3  weeks.     Aa  one  instance  of  retentive- 
ness  of  memory  disphiyed  by  hawkk  we  may  mentioa  the 
cose  of  a  wild-caught  falcon  which  was  re-captured  after 
being  at  liberty  more  than  3  yean,  still  bearing  the  jessca 
which  were  cut  short  close  to  the  leg  at  the  time  she  was 
released ;  in  five  days  she  was  flying  at  the  Inro  again 
at  liberty,  and  was  found  to  retain  tbs  peculiar  ways  and 
haUts  i&e  was  observed  to  have  in  ber  former  existence 
OS  a  trained  bawk.    It  is  useless  to  bring  a  hawk  into  the 
field  unless  sbe  baa  a  keen  appetite ;  if  she  has  not,  sbo 
will  neither  huAt  affectnally  nor  follow  her  master.  Even 
wild-CBUght  falcon%  however,  may  aometimea  be  seen  so 
attached  to  their  owner  that,  when  sitting  on  their  blocks 
on  a  laWn  with  food  in  their  crops,  they  will  on  his  coming 
out  of  the  house  bate  hard  to  get  to  him,  till  he  either  go 
up  to  them  and  allow  them  to  jump  up  to  his  hand  or 
withdraw  from  their  sight.    Qoshawks  are  also  known  to 
evince  attachment  to  thnr  owner.  Another  prevailing  error 
regarding  hawks  is  that  they  are  sni^Kieed  to  be  laqr  birds* 
requiring  the  atimnlus  of  hunger  to  stir  them  to  action. 
The  reverse  is  the  tmth ;  they  are  birds  <A  very  active  haluts, 
and  wcceedingly  restless,  and  the  notion  of  their  being  la^ 
has  1>een  propagated  by  those  who  have  seen  little  mr  n(K 
thing  of  Imwks  in  their  wild  state.  The  wild  faloon  requires 
an  inunense  deal  of  exercise,  and  to  be  in  wind,  to  exert 
tbe  speed  and  power  of  flight  necessary  to  capture  her  prey 
when  hungry;  and  to  this  end  instinct  prompts  ber  to 
nwnd  hours  ddly  on  the  wing,  soaring  and  phtying  about  in 
^e  air  in  an  weatben,  often  chasing  Urds  merely  fw  plur 
or  exernae.   Somettmes  she  takee  a  siesta  whm  much 
gorged,  but  unless  sbe  fills  ber  crop  kta  in  the  evening  she 
is  soon  moving  again — before  half  Ber  erop  is  pnt  over. 
Qoehawks  and  sparrowhawks,  too,  babttuLlly  soar  in  the 
air  at  about  9  or  10  A.U.,  and  remain  aloft  a  considerable 
time,  but  these  birds  are  not  of  such  active  habits  as  the 
falcons.    Tbe  frequent  bating  of  thoroughly  tame  hawks 
from  their  blocks,  even''whQn  not  hungry  or  frigbtened, 
proves  their  restlessness  and  impatience  of  repose.  So 
■does  tbe  wretched  condition  of  the  caged  falcon  (before 
'oUnded  to),  while  tbs  really  Inxybnazards  and  kites,  which 
do  not  in  a  wild  state  depoul  on  activity  or  power  of  wing 
for  their  anstenance,  maintain  themselves  in  confinement^ 
if  properly  fed,  for  yean  in  good  cam  and  plumagei 
Such  being  the  habits  of  the  falcon  in  a  state  of  nature,  Uie 
falconer  should  endeavour  to  give  the  bswks  under  his  care 
-as  much  flying  as  poesibts,  and  be  should  avoid  the  vuy 
common  mistake  of  kee^ng  too  many  bawka.    In  thte 
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«wt  •  farcamd  fnr  an  ini*  to  gafetll  tlie  worl^  end  tho 
otltMi^  poirib^  ttpaSlf  good  if  thsjr  htd  fur  pby, 
•poibd  for  mnt  of  «z6n»it. 

Thfl  larger  luvki  dmt  ba  k^t  in  bMlA  ukI  woridog 
ordtt  for  sereml  yean — 16  or  3(^barriDg  aoddeotn  Ths 
writwbaB  known  {<engrinM,  ibalieeii^  and  coabawki  to 
nach  agn  botween  IS  and  SOyears.  Ooahawn,  however, 
narer  jBr  wdl  after  4  or  6  maon^  wken  thoyirill  no  longer 
lake  dimenlt  qniny;  they  may  be  oaed  at  labUti  u  luig 
as  Uiey  live.  Shuuens  may  be  moq  in  the  Eaat  at'io 
tdraneed  age,  UDiog  wHd'towl  beaatifolly.  Hie  ahaheou 
ia  a  falcon  ^  At  peregrine  ^pe,  whidi  does  not'traTelt 
like  the  peregrine,  all  orer  the  world.  It  appear*  that  the 
jerfaloona  alw  may  be.  i^ked  to  a  good  age.  Old  Sinon 
Latham  tolls  n>  of  these  Uids, — "Imyaelf  haTeknownone 
of  them  an  excellent  Eeamor,  and  to  contiooe  her  good- 
neue  vsiy  near  twenUe  yeeree,  or  fall  ont  that  time." 

It  is  budly  likely  tiiat  falconry  will  btot  reoorer  ench  ft 
pofition.aa  to  be  reckoned  onoe  more  fnong  the  national 
tpottt  pf  BiAnd.  Tat  in  tbne  dm  of  Ineecitloading 
and  bidtoe  fAootingt  when,  eren  a  TMl-1»^en  le^iem  u 
a  rarity,  from  want  erf  time  to  aee  him  work  or  to  girehim 
Mr  play,  there  are  etill  eome  sportemeD  who  are,  to  qnote 
the  wonia  of  the  authors  of  oar  best  modem  book  on  fal- 
conry. Id  the  dedication  qf  their  wor^  "tlioee  who  Iots 
sport  for  its  own  sake,'  and  in  the  parsnit  of  it  ace  willing 
to  tread  in  the  footst^  of  thnr  forefathers.* 

Tht  Jut  quotsd  ia  Alcmry  <»  SrUitk  ItUt,  hj  Balrin 
and  Bndriok.  A  work  to  vhioh  wa  an  rerj  iatgdlj  tedabtad  for 
tafbrmatlon  ngaidlng  tha  mat  Uittmr  of  fdcattry  and  Its  pnetioa 
la  fbcd^  eaqntiiai  ia  Sudegal's  SraiU  dt  AuemaaHa.  Thia 
BiagiiUoant  book,  ia  tha  warda  of  a  T«r]r  abla  writar  1b  tha  Owarbrh 
SnUtt  tat  Jnly  1S75,  "  b  a  worthy  moDomant  of  tha  BoUa  art  it 
dnoribaa ;  Oia  axtant  and  mlnnteneai  of  tha  banted  anthor'a  anti-' 


vnarian  Taaonioca  era  oqIj  aqoaUed  by  hb  |mctical  knowledge  of 
the  detalb  of  modan  .aaaae,  and  tlia  naalt  b'  BFioh  as  ba  ex- 
peated  from  aooh  a  oomHiiatioi).'*   It  oontaioa  a  reiy  large  Uat  of 


worka  on  faloonrf  in  bngoagea  of  all  tha  principal  eouDtriaa  of  the 
Old  World.  Other  modon  worka  an  PrtutUal  FMtmuy,  bj  the 
Rer.  O,  E.  freeman,  tn  exoelleot  Uttta  book;  AZceary,  «lf  Claivu, 
^dorg,  amd  J>rteUe$,  by  Frasmaa  aad  SsItIb  ;  OimrmMon*  «t 
Oumit,  by  Sir  J.  a  B^ght,  BarL ;  aad  a  pam^lst  antitlad 
JIM*  m  At  JUMte  fUMlte  AAsia  Jfafaew^^Uaatsaant- 
Coloaal  IMm<  Badelifla.  Ferhaps  the  moat  naefU  of  the  o(d 
works  are  Sla  Aula  ifFaatenrU  «r  MamUag,  bj  Oeeige  Tnrbw 
vHI^  UTfcsnd  Tki  ANtea'aXwrs  MdCw,hwBimtM  Latham, 
IttS.  (K  D.  R.) 

FALEMI,  an  aDdent  and  powerfnl  city  of  Etraris,  the 
apttai  of  Uie  Falisd,  who  oecnpied  the  region  between 
Soraete  and  Hoste  CSmino,  The  affinity  trf  the  FalUci 
with  the  Etnuians  is  boUi .  asserted  and  denied ;  in  his- 
torio  times  Falerii  at  least  appears  as  a  city  of'  Etrarian 
aympatbiea,  and  it  probably  belonged  to  the  Etairian 
Lsagae.',;  It  supported  the  people  of  Yeli  against  the 
Bomani,  and  ased  its  atmost  efforts  to  ronse  the  other 
Etnuians  against  the  common  foe. '  After  the  redaction  of 
Ttti  the  F^iaeans  saw  themselves  exposed  to  the  fory  of 
the  Roman  anni^  and  after  a  ai^  f ran  Oamillos  Uiey  were 
obliged  to  sorrender  their  city.  The  q>isode  of  the  traitor 
aehoolmaster  and  the  generosity  of  the  Roman  oommaoder 
Mad  (mlybtmentiMied  to  be  generally  remembered.  From 
tills  time  Falerii  eontinnad  aometimel  at  peaoe^  aometimes 
nt  war  with  Borne,  till  on  th*  conelndon  of  tha  first  Fnnlo 
war  it  rose  in  open  .rebellion;  after  «  abort  tenataiice  it 
was  taken  anddeBtroysd,aod  iu  inhabitants  were  forced  to 
■elect  a  site  for  a  new  dty  in  a  leas  inaoeessiUe  and  defm- 
^ble  {Msitum.  The  Falerii  thos  foonded  was  enrolled  in 
Ae  Horatian  tribe^  and  under  the  triamvirs  received  a  mill- 
tai^  oolony.,  The  old  aty  coiitinaed,  probably  from  its  re-- 
Ugioos  associations,  to  retain  a  small  population,  and  this 
in  all  Mkalflutod  eiplains  the  fact  that  Strabo  q>eaks  of  two 
town%  dM  lUarii  ud  Oka  other  Alisenm.  Ovid  in  bis 
Jmttrti  nktw  ho*  h»  aacended  ky  a  toOsoiBe  path  to  tita 


temple  Ih*  FaBseu  Jnni^  n  gpUim,  wImv  Meoriiiv  la' 
iDscriptioiis,bor«AsUtIeof  Qnnns(oK*'«(theapear"),  an4 
if  we  may  trust  (he  tiaditbn;  had  young  girls  imBaolated  • 
on  her  altar.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  lahabttanta  of  the 
Boman  town,  invited  by  the  impregnable  podtioQ  of  the 
earlier  ute, .  returned  aad  baOt  the  town  DOW  known  as 
Civita  Castellana.  Hie  mius  they  left  behind  thsm  are 
DOW  oocnpied  Igr.the  anall  hamlet  of  Santa  llaria  dIFalleri. 
Iksy  eonrirt  malaly  of  Ae  dhr  walls,  yeUA  atud'Aom  8S 
to  55  feet  high,  and  are  m  e^nent  areUtaotm  and 
strengthened  by  equate  towera.  Within  the  ancient  area 
are  .the  remains  of  a  convent  in  the  Lunhavd  Ajla,  and  we 
kam  fiom  a  hnll  of  Benediet  IZ.  that  A*  town  eootinnad  . 
a  aepaiata  see  boa  datrllana  till  1083L 

Sxoratlona  made  at  Bant*  Uarb  di  Fallari  bj  ijigelo  Jaaaani 
Sebaatbot  are  reported  In  the  AmuU  ddt  IiM.  dt  Bet.  Jrdk.  M 
Hmut,  1800,  and  the  SitlUUino  18U ,  aee  abo  Nod  Desvarger'a 

FALEBirUS  AaSB,  the  name  of  a  district  in  the 
northocn  part  of  'Oampaoia.  The  tann  has  sometimei  * 
wide  and  sometimaB  a  xestiietcd'^gniSeatioii,  bung  need 
wiUi  rrferenee  to  the  whole  of  the  fertile  plain  between 
the  Massican  (now  IfaDdragbne)  hiQs  and  the  rivwr  Vol* 
tnmui^  but  more  commonly  aa  denoting  that  portion 
of  the  plain  lying  at  th^  foot  of  the  Uassican  hills 
between  the  rivers  Vultdmna  and  Savo^  and  celebrated  for 
its  wines.  In  the  time  of  Horace  Uiese  were  reputed  to  be 
the  best  of  sU  Italy,  but  in  the  time  of  Pliny  their  repntstion 
had  begun  to  decline,  and  they  wen  aopj^anted  in  geoenl 
eslamatioii  by  those  prednced  in  the  acjiinning  Agar 
Statanna.  IMore  it  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Romau^ 
in  340  (.a,  the  whole  district  formed  park  of  the  Oapoaa 
territory.  In  217  B.a  it  waa  desolated  by  tiie  Carthaguiaii 
general  Maharbal. 

FAT.TKRO,  VUxao  (1274-I35ff),  doge  of  Tuitoe,  was 
bom  in  1371.  In  1316heoommand  ^tlTeTenetian  force, 
at  the  aiege  of  Zara,  wliere,  being  attacked  by  Louis  tin 
Qreat  of  Hungary  with  a  foroe  of  60,000  men,  he  totally 
defeated  them,  inflicting  « loss  of  8000,  and  compellilig  him 
to  abandon  all  ftuthtr  attempts  to  nisa  tte  nen  wbicb 
wu  eondnded  diortlj.  afterwards  \tf  dw  sanOMwr  d  Oa 
defenders  at  discretjon.  As  comidandsr  of  the  Venstiaii 
fleet  he  atso  gained  aereral  vietoriea  and  captured  Capb 
dlstria.  Ha  was  elected  dc^  11th  September  1361.  His 
reign  was  short,  and  it  had  both  a  diaaatroua  commeuoa- 
ment  and  a  tragic  doae.  Very  soon  after  his  election  the 
Venetian  fleet  was  cap  tared  by  the  Q'>noeae,  and  hardly 
had  be  concluded  a  four  monuu'  tru'«  with  Oenoa,  when 
a  TBiy  trivial  inddent  oeearred  wliieK  resulted  in  his  arreat 
and  ezeention.  It  wonld  appear  that,  though  aa  able 
general  and  pradent  statesman,  F^lieio  posaessed  a  temper 
BO  cliolsrio  that  when  be  was  provoked  reason  for  a  tune 
almost  foraoric  liim.  On  ' the  oecadon  of  the  usual  court 
feast  on  SSnve  Thursday;  a  young  noUeman  named 
Michde  Steno,  perhaps  excnted  by  wine,  took  some  liber- 
ties with  one  of  the  mai'Is  of  honour,  and  the  doge  on 
that  aocoont  caused  Jiim  tn  be  ignnniniously  erpeUed  from 
the  halL  Provoked  at  snch  a  public  afihmt  Steno  went  to 
the  ball  of  audience  u>d  wrote  on'  tha  doge's  chair  tha 
foUowing  worda— Jforurt'  Falieri  ttatta  Mftt  siMfi^  attrt  Id 
godt  td  Mfi  ta  vuaOiem  (If  arino  Faliero^  the  bnsbatid  of  tha 
bsaotiful  wife ;  others  kjss  her,  he  keepa  lier).  The  author 
of  the  insult  was  soon  diseoreied  and  arrested,  but  the 
council  sentencing  him  «nly  to  two  months'  impristmment, 
the  doge  resolved  to  have  adequate  revenge,  and  with  thia 
view  fcttmed  a  conspiraAv  to  sdxe  sll  the  nobles  and  lead- 
ing dtizens,  and~  to  nuKC  himself  despot  of  Venice.  Tha 

Cbdnjt  however,  disoovered  a  shmt  time  before  the  day 
OD,  tha  Aogt  and  prindpal  oonnnrators  ware  aiteata^ 
and  were  executed  on  ue  Hth  A^  1305. 
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fit  iwfB  of  yaUm  Km  bmtd  Um  NljMt  of  trandiet  by  Loni 
I^IM,  I7  IM»vi(Bc,  alid  Albtrt  lindBcr ;  aod  HoAmu  Iuu 
Mplavvd  it  to  tamUi  miUrUl*  fw  ■  muDot.  It  aUo  fomw 
tU  Wgwt  «(  tlw  Uhntto  of  om  dt  Donintti'i  operu.  Bjrroti 
hMTiddM  l»  Ui  tnnailf  K  good  maDj  n«tM  on  the  ehanetar  of 
nbm^  and  an  tba  iamwnti  bit  nxro,  taMth«r  with  an  Engllih 
trutalatioo— Dud*  bj  P.  Cob«n— «f  the  oM  Climkk  ^  Jtarino 
fkJitn.  Tba  dmnnitanoca  of  Falien'i  plot  an  nUlad  in  on*  of 
tba  UtUn  of  Petratch,  wbo  vaa  hia  conteuiporary  and  biend. 

FALK,  JoHAxnDxmu.  (1768-1836),  •  Qennu  auUior 
tad  philaathnpitt,  wat  bora  at  Dantzic,  SOtb  October  176S. 
Hu  paraota,  wIki  vera  in  poor  eircnnutaoeea,  gare  bim  0DI7 
•  aeaa^  odneation,  and  ationgly  oppoeed  hb  &ura  to  enter 
■Be  of  the  laumd  pntbnioM ;  bat  notvithstaDdii^  tbeu 
diacooragemrat  ha  Baaijnd  not  mly  to  mtka  hitnaejf' 
aeqouDted  witb  tba  beat  GennaB  vriteia  bat  alao  to  learn 
FrtDcb  and  Engliah.  After  attaodbg  for  eonie  time  the 
nrnnaaisni  of  liia  natirttown,  be  entered  the  nnireisity  of 
Halle  with  the  <rie^  of  etudjinf  theologj,  bnt  preferring 
on  eaoood  tbonghta,  a  aon-prafenional  Ufe^  he  jiave  np  liis 
(bMlogieal  atadiaa  and  went  to  Ure  at  Weimar,  TheN  ha 
pabUahad  a  Tolnme  of  aatirefl  which  ptocnrod  him  the 
Botiea  and  friandihip  of  Wialandj  and  admiaaion  into  the 
tttamiy  drelea  of  the  et^.  Oa  the  ioTaeiou  of  Qermanr 
bj  tba  Ftaneh,  Folk  Ji^ned  tba  anny.  and  ao  distingniahed 
buttdf  at  the  battle  of  Jena  that  tba  dake  of  Weimar 
ereated  bim  a  oonnaellor  of  legation.  In  I8}3  be 
noceeded  in  eatabliihlog  a  aociety  for  frienda  in  neceaaity, 
and  abont  the  aaffis  time  he  founded  an  institute  for  the 
care  and  edacatiou  of  neglected  and  orphan  children,  which 
in  1829  woa  changed  into  a  free  pablyt  achuoL  The  first 
literary  elTorU  of  Falk  took  the  form  chiefly  of  satirical 
poetry,  and  g^rt  promtee  of  greater  future  excellence 
than  wM  aw  aonideteh  falfiUed,  for  u  bia  later  pieces 
wara  diiaeted  men  against  indiTidiials  Ibao  'the  general 
vkaa  and  defects  of  aoeie^,  gradoaUy  degenerated 
b  qnaG^.  In  1801  he  pubUihed  a  eomedy  entitled 
JatftAsfryoa,  which  met  wiUi  some  success,  and  a  tragedy 
entitled  Promethetu,  wUcb,  altboogh  in  many  places 
deficient  in  rhythm  and  m^ody,  and  in  form  more  philo- 
si^ihical  than  dramatic,  yet  contains  maoy  fine  thoughts 
ezpreased  in  Ungaage  truly  poetical  From  1797  to  1803 
he  published  a  land  of  satirical  almanac  entitled  Ttuehm- 
hudk  far  FrtuntU  dtt  Sehenei  und  der  Satirt.  la  this 
pabUeatioQ  be  wrote  a  deaeriptioo  of  Uie  boai^tala  of  Berlin 
Bndar  the  aatiiioal  titts  of  IkMktfOrdijfieiltu  dtr  Btrlwer 
Chariti  avf  dot  Jahr  1 797,  which  led  to  the  appointment  of 
a  eommittee  to  inquira  into  their  management,  and  finally 
to  their  reform.  In  1806  Talk  founded  a  critical  journal 
nnder  the  title  of  Elynum  und  Tartamt.  He  also  contri- 
buted largely  to  contemporary  journals.  Ho  enjoyed  the 
ocqoaintanca  and  intimate  friendship  of  Qoethe,  and  liia 
account  of  their  intercourse  was  published  after  the  death 
of  both  under  the  title  Gaeths  aua  rOhtrm  pertBiUichm 
Umganga  darwiUtll,  Laipaic,  18S2.  Falk  died  14tli 
Febrna^  1830. ' 

See  J«Uwi«>  A/if  Brimttnnijtilattir  tau  Br^fi^  wtd  Tagt- 
hMtm,  ptsMwwtt  «aa  Asm  TedUar  JtSMlf*  Fali,  Wainisr.  1B6S. 

FALKE,  JoHAHir  FsmBtoe  Gonun  (1823-1876),  a 
Oennan historian,  was  bom  at  Ratzebnrg.  20th  April  IS23. 
He  at  tared  the  nnirersity  of  Erlangen  in  1843,  and  soon 
thereafter  began  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  history  of 
theOerman  language  and  literature.  In  1848  he  went  in 
the  capacity  of  tutor  to  Munich,  where  he  remained  five 
yean,  and  diligently  availed  himself  of  the  use  of  the 
Gomnment  litoiry  for  the  purpose  of  proeecuting  bis  his- 
toriatl  studies.  In  I8S8  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Otnaaa  mnselim  at  Nuremberg,  wnd  in  1859  keeper  of  the 
mstfoscripU.  "With  the  ud  of  the  mannacripC  coUectims 
b  the  BHMam  be  now  turned  hia  attention  cbiefly  to  poUti- 
ntUstoar,  and,  along  with  hia  brother  Jacobs  who  b  still 


(1678)  living  and  Johaon  Ualler,  established  an  histoi^bal 
journal  nnder  the  name  of  Znitdtrift  fUr  dmtteke  CtUtw- 
^ttekiJUt  (4  voli,,  18IUi-J>9).  To  this  journal  he  oontri- 
btited  a  history  of  Qerman  taxation  and  commerce.  On^ 
the  latter  subject  he  published  s«parate1y  Getekida*  dai 
dtvitchen  Hamda»  (3  vds.,  Letpaie,  1859),  and  Dit  Sanaa 
aUdtut»duSef«ndBanJ*tmMehi{Ba\ia,\Mi).  In  1863 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  state  arthiTee  at  Dresden, 
and  a  little  later  keeper.  He  tiien  b^n  the  stndy  of 
Saxon  history,  still  devoting  his  attention  chiefly  to  the 
history  of  commerce  and  economy.  In  1866  he  pnbliahed; 
at  Leipsic,  DU  Gttehiektt  dtt  KuifOrilen  Auffu^  von 
Saeksen  in  voilntirthteha^liehef  Btnehuxf,  and  in  1869 
Gtiehiehtt  det  dtui§ehm  Sellvaetu.  He  died  nt  Dresden, 
Ut  March  1876. 

FALKIRK,  a  mnnieipat  and  parUamentary  burgh  and 
market-town  of  SeotlaDO,  in  the  eonnty  ot  Stirling  S6( 
miles  W.  by  H.  from  Edinbargli  by  rail,  ia  aituated  on  a 
declivity  wliich  orsrleoks  the  expanse  of  fertile  eonntry 
called  tlie  Carse  of  Falkirk.  The  town  conaista  of  ons  wide 
street,  with  a  number  of  narrow  stnets  and  lanes  branching 
off  from  or  running  parallel  to  iL  The  houses  are  generally 
lof^  'and  well  built  The  parish  church,  erected  in  1811, 
hu  a  fine  steeple  130  feet  high.  Tliere  are  alao  places  of 
worship  for  the  Fne  Church,  United  Preabyteriani^  Inde- 
pendents, and  Bonun  Catholics.  Continaooa  Iboa  of 
honsas  eonneet  Falkirk  with  the  Tillages  of  Grahamston 
and  Bainsford,  and  extend  thence  to  Carron,  which  ties 
about  two  miles  N.  of  the  town,  and  is  ealebrated  for  its 
iroQ-wurks.  Though  Falkirk  is  not  itself  a  monnfocturing 
town,  yet  in  the  neighbonrhood  there  are  extenaiTO  works 
of  Tanone  kinds.  In  addition  to  the  Carron  iron-works 
there  is  the  Felkirk  foundry  at  Bainsford,  and  several  large 
collieries,  distilleries,  flour-mills,  See.  Ths  three  trysts  ot 
cattle  fairs  held  at  Falkirk  annually,  on  the  2d  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  of  August,  ths  2d  Monday  and  Tuesday 
of  September,  and  th«  3d  Monday,  Tneaday,  and  Wadnaa. 
day  of  October,  ore  the  latest  in  Seotiand,— tba  last  being 
the  largest  of  tlie  tliree.  FtipnlatioD  of  padiamentaiy , 
bnrgh  in  1671,  9S47;  of  burgh  and  anbnrbs,  11,313. 

,FiiIkti-k  b  ■  towa  of  eonridsnUe  antiquity,  and  ap|Mars  to  bave 
been  a  nUca  ot  aom»  not«  in  tho  »arly  jwrt  of  tba  llth  oaatnry. 
It*  original  tiatna  Gf[liabbreolck,  whu-b  slfniflM  tba  "apacklnl 
cbuTcb,"  In  allonon,  It  U  anppoaed,  to  the  eoloar  of  the  itonti,  and 
tranalated  hj  Bncbanan  varium  rninlluM.  In  the  vsllajr  between 
Falkirk  and  tba  Carrcn  a  battle  waa  fongbt  on  the  23d  Jalr  139S, 
between  the  Scoteb  nnder  Wallaea  and  ibe  English  nnder  Edwant 
I.,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated,  and  two  of  their  cbieftain1^ 
Sir  John  Orabam  and  Sir  John  Bternrt,  alaln.  Their  gram  era 
aliU  pointed  out  In  tbe  ehnrebyard  :  that  of  Graham  hie  a  monq- 
mant  with  an  Inacription  which  baa  been  several  times  relieved. 
On  a  moor  a  little  to  the  8.W.  of  the  town  s  battle  waa  Cenght 
on  17tb  January  17W,  between  the  royal  lbi;pea  uid  tboat  of  tbo 
Preteiidor,  fn  which  tbe  rebels  were  Tictorfoufc  Or  this  oceaalon 
fall  Sir  Robert  Monro  of  Fonli%  and  bis  brother  Br  Uonro,  whoae 
tnnnnmant  ii  to  b"  leen  fn  tbe  churchyard.  In  tbe  Tiuinllj'  trace* 
of  the  Roman  wall  are  atill  visible.  Falkirk  wa*  made  a  burgh  of 
barony  in  1600,  and  In  16^6  a  burgb  of  regalitf.  In  1715,  hj  the 
forfeiture  of  the  earl  of  Linlithgow,  It*  mperiority  wna  reeled  in 
the  mwn,  bnt  it  did  not  beoona  a  municipal  bnrgh  till  the  pasiing 
o(  the  Reform  Act  of  1B32,  when  Itelao  obtslaaa  the  privilege,  in 
coitjunction  with  Airdrie.  Lanark,  HhmOton,  and  linlitbgow,  e( 
returning  a  member  to  parliament 

FALKLAND,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  county  of  Fife, 
is  situsted  at  tlie  N.  foot  of  the  East  Lomond  Hill,  22 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Edinburgh.  It  consists  of  a  single  street 
with  some  cross  lanes,  the  houses  being  in  many  coses 
thatched  and  of  sn  antique  and  priiiiiL.!>'o  appearance. 
The  inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  in  weaving  and  flax* 
spinning.  Falkland  is  noted  for  its  royal  palace,  originslly 
a  stronghold  of  the  Macdnfi^  earia  of  Fife,  but  forfeited  to 
the  crown  in  1424.  Ibe  palace  waa  greaUy  enlarged  and 
improved  by  James  V.,  who  died  thm  in  1542,  and  waa 
alao  the  fttvonrite  naidenee  of  Jamea  VL,  <m  acconnt  of  the. 
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fin*  park  and  tha  alranduice  of  deer.  The  eaat  aide  of  thi 
building  was  accideatallf  barnt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
and  the  park  was  rained  daring  the  time  of  CromTrell, 
Then  the  Sne  oaks  were  cut  down  in  order  to  baild  a  fort 
at  Perth.  Id  one  of  the  dungeons  D&Ttd,  duke  of  Rothcsajr, 
eldest  son  of  Rsbert  III.,  waa  starved  to  death  hj  tite 
duke  of  Albany  (the  king's  brotlier)  and  the  earl  of 
Douglas  U02.  In  1715  the  famous  Rob  lioj  gir- 
rtfoDed  tiie  palaea,  and  laid  the  burgh  and  vicinity  noder 
contribution.  The  palace  tili'recDUtly  was  allowed  to  foil 
in^  decay,  but  what  remained  of  it  has  been  renovated,  and 
is  now  oceppted  us  a  dwelling  hona'e.  Tlie  western  front 
has  two  round  towers,  similar  to  those  at  Holyrood,  iind 
the  southward  tango  of  buildings  is  omamented  with  niches 
and  statues,  which  import  to  it  a  close  reaemblaoco  to  the 
Perpendieukr  style  of  the  semi-ecdesioatical  arohiteotnro  of 
England.  Falkland  was  '  constituted  a  royal  burgh  by 
Jamea  IL  in  1458,  and  ita  charter  was  renewed  by  James 
VL  ia-1595.  Population  of  the  burgh,  1144;  of  die  burgh 
■ndaabarbe,  1283. 

FALKLAND,  TnoovKT.  Seo  Cabt,  Lttciits. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS  (Freoeh,  JlaloHiati;  SMnisb, 
Mahintu),  a  gronp  of  islanda  in  the  South  Atlantic,  bolong- 
iog  to  Britain,  and  lying  about  S50  miles  E.  of  the  nearost 
point  in  tite  mainland  of  Sonth  'America,  between  the 
parallels  of  Sl'and  62*45'  8.  and  the  meridians  of  67' 
SO*  and  61*  46'  W.  The  islands  are  about  200  in  number, 
but  only  two  are  of  conriderable  size;  the  largest  of  these, 
Eaat  Falkland,  is  95  milea  in  extreme  length,  with  aQ 
•Teraga  width  of  40  mites,  and  thesmaller,  West  Falkknd, 
h  80  miles  lonft  and  about  38  miiet  wido.  The  area  of 
East  Falkland  it  aboot  3000  aqnare  miles,  and  that  of  West 
Falkland  SOOO.  Moat  of  the  others  are  mere  islets,  tho 
largest  16  miles  l<mg  by  8  miles  wide.  The  two  principal 
islanda  are  separated  by  Falkland  Soand,  a  narrow  strait 
from  18  to  2^  miles  in  width,' mnning  nearly  due  north 
and  south  (magnetic).'  11ie'.eoast-Iine  ^  both  islanda  is 


Mip  or  th*  Fslkland  UUods. 

deetdy  indented,  and  many  o(  the  bi^  and  inlets  fonu' 
leenre  and  well-protected  harbonra.  East  Falkland  ia 
almost  bisected  1^  two  deep  fiorda,'  dunaenl  nnd.Brmton 
Sounds,  which  leave  the  northern  and  sonthem  portions 
connected  only  by  an- isthmus  a  mile  and  a  balf^wide. 
The  northern  portion  ia  billy,  and  is  crossed  by  a  mgged 
range,'  the  Wickham  Heights,  running  east  and  west, 
and  rising  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  nearly  2000 
feeL  The  remainder  of  the  island  consists  chiefly  of  low 
undulating  ground,  a  mixture  of  pasture  and  morass,  with 
many  shaUow  freshwater  tarns,  and  small  streams  running 
in  all  the  vall^'  The  general  appearance  of  the  coantiy 
is  tame  and  nnintensting,'  not  nnlike  one  of  the  outer 
Hebrides  The  general  colouring  !>  dark  brownid-greon, 
relieved  along  the  atrike  of  the  hills  by  veins  of  white 
qnartzite  denuded  1^  the  wearing  away  of  softer  rocks  on 
boUi  side*,  and  left  pr(>iecting  on  tho  mountain  slopea  like 


dilapidated  stone  dykes.  Two  &ne  inlets,  Berkeley  Sound 
and  Fort  William,  ruu  far  into  the  land  at-  tho  north 
eastern  extremity  of  tho  island.  Port  Louis,  notU  lately 
the  B6o.t  of  government,  is  at  the  head  of  Berkeley  Sound, 
but  the  anchora^  there  having  been  found  rather  too  «x< 
posed,  about  the  year  1614  a  town  was  laid  oat,  and  the 
necessary  public  buildings  were  erected  on  Stanley  Harbour, 
an  admirably  sheltered  recess  within  Port  William. 
Above  Stanley  Hftbonr  the  land  slopes  np  for  a  hundred 
feet  or  so  to  a  low  ridge,  beyond  which  what  is  called  there 
tho  "  camp"  (rampa)  extends  nearly  level  for  many  miles. 
The  litUe  town  of  Stanley  is  bnilt  along  the  shore  of  the 
harbour  and  stretches  a  short  way  np  tho  slope ;  it  has  t 
population  of  600  or  700  inhabitants.  The  houses  are 
mostly  square,  whitewashed,  and  groy-slatcd,  much  like 
those  of  one  of  the  newer  small  towns  in  the  West  High, 
lands  of  Scotlnnd  The  OoTernciout  bonse  puts  one  in 
mind  of  a  Shetland  or  Orkney  maoso,  stone-built,  slatod, 
and  grey,  without  the  least  shelter.  The  Qoverumont 
barrack,  occupied  by  an  i^er  and  a  ennpany  of  marines, 
ia  a  rather  imposing  structure  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
and  there  u  a  neat  little  Episoopal  charcb.  Many  of  the 
houses  belonging  to  the  agents  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
Company,  and  to  the  representatives  of  several  private 
firms,  have  veiy  pretty  greenhouses  attached  to  them,  the 
gay  groups  of  fuchsias  and  pelargontnms  of  all  the  beat 
home  varieties  contraaUng  xdeasontly  with  tlie  borronneas 
without. 

In  1845  l|Ir  S.  I^fone,  a  wealthy  cattle  and  hide  mor- 
chant  on  the  river  Plato,  obtained  from  Government  a  grant 
of  the  sonthem  portion  of  the  island,,  a  peninsula 
600,000  acres  in  extent,  and  pouesnon  ot  all  the  wild 
cattle  on  the  island  for  a  period  of  aix  years,  for  a  ])ayment 
of  j£10,000down,andj£20,000in  ten  years  from  Jonnary  1. 
18S2.  In  1851  Hr  Lafone's  interest  in  Lafones,  as  the 
peninsula  has  since  been  called,  wan  purchased  for  £30,OC>0 
by  a  company  chartered  in  London  for  the  pnrpooe  of  tnrn- 
ing  the  islands  to  more  account 

The  headqnarters  of  the  Falkland  Island  Company  are 
now  at  Stanley,  whore  their  colonial  manager  resides,  while 
their  grazing  and  boiling-down  pperations  are  carried  out  in 
difFerent  parts  of  tliC' islanda.  Hie  development  of  the 
undertaking  has  necessitated  the  establishment  of  stores 
and  workshops  at  Stanley,*and  now  ships  can  be  repaired 
and  provided  in  every  way,  much  better  and  more  cheaply 
there  than  at  any  of  the  South  Am^can  ports, — a  matter 
of  much  importance,  seeing  that  afpreatar  amount  of  injut? 
is  done  annually  to  shipping  passing  near  Cape  Horn  by 
severe  weather  than  in  any  other  locality  in  the  woriX 
The  average  number  of  .vess^  entering  Stanley  Harbour  io 
the  year  is  about  50,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  20,000 
tons.  Of  this  number  about  one-fourth  arrive  in  distress  and 
aro  repaired  at  .Slanl».  Next  to  Stenley  the  most  im- 
'Itortaut  plaee  on  Eaat  Falkland  is  Fort  Darwin  on  Choisenl 
Sound, — a  station  of  the  Falkland  Island  Company,  ft 
village  chiefly  of  Scottish  shepherdi  with  a  little  iron 
church  with  schoolboose  attadbed,  and  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  and  a  competent  schoolmaster.  West  Fidk- 
]and  is  more  hilly  near  the  east  isUnd;  the  principal  moun- 
tain range,  the  Hornby -Hills,  runs  north  and  south  parallel 
with  Famland  Sound.  '  Mount  Maria,  at  the  back  of  Port 
Howard,  is  2270  feet  high.  In  1867  there  were  no  settlera 
on  the  west  island,  and  Goveminent  issued  a  proclamation 
offering  leaees  of  granng  stations  on  very  moderate  terms. 
In  1868  all  the  available  land  was  oocnpied,  prodneiog  an 
annual  revanne  of  aboiit  £1360.  Stuno  good  bonsahava 
lately  been  built  at  Port  St^hens,  Mr  Dean's  station  oa 
West  Folkland. 

The  Falkland  Islands  were  first  aeen  by  Davis  in  the 
year  1593,  and  Sir  l^chard  Hawkins  sailed  along  thw 
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ftMtb  shore  in  1594.  la  1598  Sabftld  i»  Wtrt^  a  Uatcli>^ 
num,  rtBited  iliem,  and  catlod  them  the  Sebald  IsUndi,  a 
name  which  thejr  atill  bear  on  aomo  of  the  patch  mapa. 
Captain  Strong  aaited  tiirongh  botireoa  the  two  principal 
nluids  in  1 690,  and  oiled  the  possage  Falkfaiad  Sound,  and 
from  this  the  groop  afterwards  took  its  English  name.  In 
1763  the  islands  were  taken  pooBeaslon  of  by  the  French, 
who  established  a  colony  at  Fort  Lonia  on  Berkeley  Sound; 
they  were,  howover,  expelled  by  the  Spaniards  iu  17C7  or 
1768.  In  1761  Cummodore  Byron  took  possession  on  the 
part  of  EngUnd  on  tlis  gnmnd  of  piaor  discovery,  and  his 
doing  so  was  nearly  tha  caiiae  of  a  war \etween  England  and 
Spun,  both  cooatries  liaving  amed  fleets  to  contest  the 
barren  sorereign^.  Id  1771,  however,  Spain  yielded  the 
islands  to  Ornt  Britain  1^  convention.  As  they  had  not 
been  actnalty  colonisod  by  England,  tbo  republic  of  Baenos 
Ayiw  claimed  the  group  in  1820,  and  formed  a  settlement 
at  Port  Lonis  which  promisod  to  be  fairly  eaccessfnl,  but 
owing  to  some  misnndeistanding  with  the  Americans  it  wai 
■  destroyed  by  the  btter  iii  1831.  After  all  these  vici&iitndea 
the  British  flag  was  once  more  hoisted  at  Fort  Lonia  in 
183S,  and  since  that  time  the  Falkland  Ishmda  Iiare  been 
«  ngalar  Britiah  colony  nnder  a  governor,  and  the  aeat  of 
«  colonial  tnaheprie.  The  popwtba  of  Iho  Falkland 
Idands  is  at  preMnt  about  1350,  by  far  Uw  greater  number 
being  EnglishVand  Scotthih,  with  a  few  Boenos-Ayrean 
Qauchoo.  The'  namber  of  ohildren  oa  the  school-roll  in 
1876  was  137.  The  exporta  now  consiak  almost  entirely 
of  wool  and  tallow,  with  a  few  hides.  The  rearing  of 
cattle  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  sheep-farming,  which  is 
found  to  pay  better.  There  ore  now  upwards  of  200,000 
aheap  oo  the  iaUndi^  and  they  yield  heavy  fleeces  of  wool 
o(  flnv  quality.  In  18761^  Talne  of  exports  amounted  to 
XS7,131,  of  whicli  wool  lolea  aeoount  for  X25,453.  A 
prooeis  adopted  a  few  yton  ago  hj  Uw  FUktond  Island 
OiHnpaoy  of  lA>fling  down  the  earcases  of  aheep  for  tallow 
is  likely  to-  prove  anceeasfal,  and  to  add  another  valnable 
export.  The  trade  in  sealakina,  wltich  waa  at  one  time  of 
great  Tolne^  is  now  almost  at  an  end,  and  there  ia  also  a 
great  falling  off  in  tiie  export  of  oil,  the  whales  and  seals 
which  were  at  one  time  very  nnmerooa,  particularly  about 
West' Falkland,  having  almost  entirely  left  the  coasts. 

The  Falkland  Islands  correspond  very  nearly  in  latitude 
In  ths  sod  them  hemisphere  win  Middlesex  in  the  northern, 
but  the  conditiona  of  climate  are  singularly  different  The 
lemperature  is  wy  equable^  the  average  of  the  two  mid- 
sammer  months  hung  about  47'  Fahr.,  and  that  of  the  two 
aUwinter  months  37  Fahr.  Tht  sky  is  almost  constantly 
I;-  and  rain  falls,  mostly  in  a  drizzle  and  in  frequent 
ahoweia,  on  abont  290  days  in  the  year.  The  rainfall  is 
not  great,  only  about  20  inches,  but  the  mean  humidity  for 
the  year  is  80,  saturation  being  100.  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  sunshine  and  summer  heat,  and  the  constant  fog  and  rain, 
wheat  will  not  ripeu,  barley  and  oats  can  acarcely  be  aaid 
,lo  do  ap^  and  the  common  SngHsh  Tegetahles  will  not  pro- 
dnee  seed  in  the  gardens.  tlte  inhabitants  seem  to  get 
accustomed  to  weir  motsty  ehilljr  surroundings,  and  the 
colony  is  remarkably  healthy. 

The  Falkland  Islands  form  essentially  a  part  of  Patagonia, 
with  which  they  are  connected  by  an  elevated  submariine 
plateau,  and  their  flora  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  A  nUrctir. 
South  America.  The  trees  which  form  dense  forest  and 
scrub  in  southern  Patagonia  and  in  Fuegia  are  absent,  and 
one  of  the  largest  plaota  on  the  islands  U  a  gigantic  woolly 
razeed  (Senaeio  ean^am)  which  attains  in  some  places  a 
hMgfat  of  three  to  four  feet  A  half-shrubby  veronica  (  K 
deeiutaia)  is  found  locally  on  the  weft  island.  The  greater 
part  of  the  "camp"  is  formed  of  peat«  which  in  some  phicea 
M  of  great  i«e  and  depth,  and  at  ths  bottom  of  the  bed  very 
I  and  hittunUMUS.  The  peat  i«  different  In  its  duueetor 


from  that  of  the  north  of  taxopt'.  celtnUrpIaoteeafOThut 
little  into  Us  composition,  and  it  is  formed  almoet  entirely 
of  the  roots  and  stems  of  !£nprfr«m  rvltrum,  a  variety  of  tbo 
common  crowberty  of  the  Scottish  hills  with  red  berries 
called  by  the  Falklanders  the  "diddle^ee"  berry;  of 
MyrtuM  nummHlaria,  a  little  crecfong  myrtle  whose  leaves 
are  used  by  tlie  shepherds  ss  a  substitute  for  tea;  of 
CaltAa' appendiculala,  A  dwarf  species  of  matsh-marigold; 
and  of  some  eedges  and  aedge-like  plants,  such  as  AtieUa 
pitmila,  Gaimardia  auttraltM,  and  Bottkovia  grandifiora. 
There  is  an  intention  of  eatablishing  a  work  ia  Stanley  for 
converUng  the  peat  into  |)atent  compressed  faaL 

Two  vegetable  productions' of  the  Falklands,  the  "balsam 
bog  "  and  the  "  tussock  grass,"  have  been  objects  of  cnri- 
oeity  and  interest  over  since  the  first  accounts  of  the  islands 
readied  oa.  In  many  places  the  low  grounds  look  at  a  little 
distance  as  if  they  were  scattered  over  with  large  grey 
boulders,  three  or  four  to  six  or  eight  feet  ocroes.  To 
heighten  the  illusion  many  of  these  blocks  are  covered  with 
lichens,  and  b^nds  of  grass  grow  in  soil  collected  in  crevices, 
just  as  they  voaM  in  little  rifts  in  rocks.  Those  boulder- 
like masses  are  single  plants  of  Bolda  gloria,  an  nmbelli- 
ferons  plant  The  lumps  of  balsam-bog  are  quite  hard  uid 
nearly  smooth,  and  onjy  when  hxAed  at  closely  are  they 
Been  to  be  covered  with  small  hexagonal  markings  Hke  tlie 
calices  of  a  weathered  pices  of  coral.  These  are  the  circlets 
of  leavea  and  the  leaf-buds  terminating  a  midtitude  of  stems 
which  have  gone  on  growing  with  extreme  riownesa  and 
branching  dichotomously  for  an  unknown  length  of  time, 
possibly  for  centuries,  ever  since  the  plant  started  as  a  single 
shoot  from  a  seed.  Ihe  growth  is  so  slow,  and  the  condensa- 
tion from  constant  branching  is  so  great,  that  the  block 
becomes  as  hard  aa  ths  boulder  which  it  so  much  reeemblos, 
and  it  is  diffleult  to  cut  a  shaving  from  the  anrfiice  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Under  the  unfreqoent  eondition  of «  warm 
day  with  the  sun  shining,  u  pleasant  aromatic  odour  may 
be  perceived  where  the  plants  abound,  and  a  pale  yellow 
astringent  gum  exudes  from  the  surface,  which  is  used  by 
the  shepherds  as  a  vulnerary.  Tlio  "  tussock  gnat," Daeij/lu 
canpiiota,  is  a  wonderful  and  most  valuable  natural  produc- 
tion, which,  owing  to  tlie  introduction  of  stock  into  the 
islands,  will  probably  ere  long  become  extinct  It  is  o 
reed-like  grass,  which  grows  in  dense  tufts  from  six  to  ton 
feet  high  from  stoolJifce  raot-crowna.  The  leavea  and 
stems  are  most  excellent  fodder,  and  are  extremely  attract- 
ive to  ^tle,  bnt  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems  and  the 
crowns  of  the  roots  have  a  sweet  nutty  flavour  wliich 
makes  them  irresistible,  and  cattle  and  pigs,  and  all 
creatures  herbivorous  and  omntvorona,  crop  the  tOaaoeks  to 
the  ground,  when  the  ruin  getting  into  tha  crowns  rots  ths 
roots.  The  node  of  extermination  has  proceeded  rapidly, 
and  now  the  tussock  grasa  is  confined  to  patches  in  a 
narrow  border  round  the  aliore  and  to  some  of  the  outlying 
islands.  The  land  fauna  of  the  Falklands  is  very  scanty. 
A  largo  wolf-like  fox,  which  seems  to  bo  indigenous,  was 
common  some  years  ago,  but  is  now  nearly  exterminated. 
Some  herds  of  cattle  ami  horses  run  wild;  but  these  warn 
of  course  introduced;  as  were  also  the  wild  hogs,  the  nnno- 
rous  rabbits,  and  the  much  less  nnmerous  hares.  Land- 
birds  are  few  in  number,  and  are  mostly  strays  from 
Fuegis.  Sea-birds  are  very  abundant,  and,  probably  from 
the  islands  having  been  coinparaUvely  lately  peopled,  they 
&ro  ainguUrly  lame.  Several  species  of  wild  geese,  somo 
of  them  very  good  eating,  fly  alwut  iu  large  flocks,  and  arv 
BO  fearless  that  the  boys  bring  them  down  at  will  by  eu- 
tangling  their  wings  with  a  furm  of  the  ''bolaa"  made  with 
a  pair  of  the  knuckle-bones  of  an  ox. 

The  Falkland  Uanda  conust  entirely,  so  far  as  we  know 
at  present,  of  the  older  palnoEoie  rock^  Iiower  Deromau  or 
Upiwr  Silnrian,  slightly  metamonhoied  and. a  good  -deal 
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■oft  M»artoa%  altd  on  %ba  iMgw  haideiwd  ■aodkope'  p— - 
bf  laid  tk«  OTupimioQa  white  qsartiitea.  Tbtn  do  not 
Mem  to  ba  uaj  mtntnli  of  vtlat,  mai  th*  roeki  tn  not 
nch  as  to  indiotto  uij  probabOitjr  -tluir  diaonery. 
Oalooa  k  foand  in  aniaU  qiuatitr,  aad .in  som«  pUoaa  it 
MutaioaftlafgaMroeBta^  of  ailTer.  His  daA  bitmnmona 
lajan  of  eUjr  Malm  which  ocoor  intanalated  among  the 
qoartnte^  hm  lad,  hen  aa  alaawban^  to  tb*  hopa  of  com- 
ing mm  a  eaaa  of  ooal,  bat  it  la  Miniy.  eoutrarj  to 
■iparwAne  that  eoal  of  any  Talos  ahonU  ba  found  in  rooka 
c<thataga^ 

Uoat  of  theTiAajni  in  tho  F»lklMd«  are  occupied  bj  pale 
gUatadag  maaaea  whidi  at  a  little  dislanca  ban  rary  mneb 
tba  look  of  aona  of  the  anullor  Swiia  gUeiera.  Eumined 
ik  littla  mora  doaalf  tbeae  ace  (oond  to  bo  vast  accomuU- 
tiona  flf  btoofca  of  qnartato,  irregular  in  form,  but  luring  a 
\teodooej  to  a  rude  diamond  Aapa,  from  two  to  aif  ^t  or  tea 
or  fewan^  feet  in  length,  and  half  a«  mach  in  width,  and  of 
a  tUctaima  oeweapoDdlag  with  that  of  flie  qoartato  ridgm 
oa  the  UUa  abore.  The  blooka  are  angular,  iika  the  frag- 
menu  in  a1>reoaa,  and  reot  irn)gnbu-I]r  one  upon  the  other, 
aupportad  in  all  poaiUoni  bj  the  aagUa  and  odgea  of  dtoao 
bjnealh.  The  irtule  maa>  look*  aa  if  it  were,  and  no 
di>nbt  it  la,  ilowly  eliding  down  tba  valley  to  the  aea. 
Dteee  "atone  itten"  are  looked  npmi  with  great  wuider 
bj  the  abiftlng  population  of  the  Falklanda,  and  tliey  are 
ahowb  to  naUora  aritK  many  atraoge  apacolatione  aa  to  thetr 
mode  of  lennatiaa.  THuit  origia-ia  aot  tar  to  aaetL  The 
hard  beda  of  qoaitdto  are  denuded  hj  the  dkiategration 
of  the  eoftor  lajera.  'Tlieir  support  being  remored  thej 
break  awaf  in  the  direction  oi  natural  jotnta,  and  the 
fiB|[meDta  fall  down  the  alope  npon  tiie  Tegetable.soiL 
Tbia  aod  ia  spongy,  and,  andergoiog  alternate  eontrtction 
and  expaneion  from  being  altamatuj  comperatiTely  dry 
and  aatniatel  with  molatsre,  allowe  tlie  heavy  blooka  to 
dip  dbwn  1^  their  own  wught  into  the  vall^,  where  they 
beenne  piled  ap^  the  vall^atrmn  afterwards  raoumng  die 
aoQ  fiom  aaiong  and  ow  thooL  '  Iliey  isertainly  pteaent  a 
Tecy  atriking  phenomenon. 

Na  Pemets,  Jmniat  UdoHfiu  J'imh  (vyoj^  /atU  mu  Utt  JTo- 
Im<m«m  1761  If  17«4,  BidlB.  IHr:  &  Jdwwn,  ThmghU m Ot 
UU  TnmmHmu  nmiHwt  raOUttii  iaamd$,  1771 1  T.  Velkiwr, 

KM,  Aceoumt^Uu  Uut  SxptdMrn  h  Pert  Sfwiomt  O*  FdUUnd 
ItMa,  1775  {  OhmMnM  <m  O*  foreOU  oeagtattm  ^Malwiwt 
tr.  fib  BritbK  OvotnmM  i»  18SS,  Bomoe  ATra,  I8SS ;  Jt«I«. 
mueto*  dd  OMtrmo  d§  la*  pnrtmeku  Unidtu  at  la  Plata  eontra  4t 
it  8.  M.  BritOKiea  tobrt  la  tmntnia  y  pemafim  d*  lot  Mat  Mai' 
viMM,  London,  1841 ;  Fitnoy,  Karrativt  At  lurvaftng -vtyofi 
a/  H.M.8.  jfihnUurt  and  Sia^,  1830  :  Darwia,  rtyagt  tf  a 
KatmalU  mmd  Ot  tTtrld,  IStS ;  8.  &  SolUrui,  DetertpHim 
^  fiU  T^Hmi  Tttamdt,  18M  ;  W.  Hadfield,  £ra»a,  Ot  FaUelamt 
JAmttdt,  IM.,  IBS! ;  W.  Puker  Snow,  Twt  yiari  tntitt  of  fiU 
Titrra  lU  Patgo,  U«  PalkUmd  Itlamb,  ke.,  1897  ;  8tr  VE^riUt 
TfaomwD,  Kofagt  tfA*  ChaUtn^,  1877.  [C  W.  T.) 

FALLUEBA.TEB,  Jakob  Phiupp  (1791-18SI),  a 
Oennan  trareller  and  historical  investigator,  best  known 
for  fak  opinions  in  regard  to  tlia  ethnolc^  of  the  modem 
Greeks  waa  bom,  thaaoa  of  a  poor  peasant,  at  IWcIiotscb, 
near  Biizn  ia  INnl,  10&.  Deeenbar  1791.  Ia  1809  he 
abaeoudadfrmntnaoaUiodnlacluKdatBrixeaand  repaired 
to  ^alzbnrg,  where  he  atudied  theology,  the  Semitic 
knguasea,  and  history.  At  the  university  of  Landshnt^  to 
which  ne  next  removed,  he  at  first  applied  himself  to  joria- 
pmdenee,  but  soon  again  devoted  his  exclusive  atteation  to 
hUtory  and  philology.  During  the  yapcdeonlc  wars  the  stilt 
ybnthfol  student  forsook  his  books,  joined  the  Bavarian  in- 
fantry in  181 3,  took  part  in  a  battle  near  Hanaa,  and  accom- 
panied his  r^meot  to  France.  BeeaivioghiB  diaeharga  in. 
1818,  he  was  saecnasively  engaged  u  teadiac  and  pmfcur  in 
the  gpnoaatom  at  Aunmufc  aed  in  the  pRmmoaainm  aad 
Jytfeom  BtLaadsbnt  TeIw  thieayaait  frrai  »91  to  1834  ha 


ineiil  in  tmni,  along  with  the  Kaaaiaa  Cooat  Oatorauaa 
Tolstoy  nsiUng  Egjpt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Cypnu,  Rhodes. 
OoBstantlnoplB,  Oreece,  and  Naplee.  On  his  rotnm  he  wa« 
elected  in  1BS5  a  member  of -the  Boysl  Bavarian  Academy 
of  Sciences,  bat  lie  soon  after  left  the  eountry  again  on 
aoooont  of  political  troubles,  and  spent  the  gn*tor  part  of 
the  next  four  yeara  with  Count  Tolstoi  at  QoDevb  Oon* 
stentino^e,  TrapMunt,  AUioa,  Macedonia,  Theasaly,  and 
Oreece  aere  viaitiBd^  him  during  lMO-41;  aadaftweoDa 
yaara' reaideoee  ia  Mitoicb  he  rrtamedlnlSlTtodiaEaa^ 
and  travelled  thrmi  ^  parte  of  ^Isetiae^  Syria,  and  Asia 
Hinor.  Tb»  politicii  chan^  ia  Bavaria  invited  him  home 
in  1818,  and  he  ms  appmnted  profesaor  vt  histwy  in  the 
Monich  universi^,  And  made  a  member  of  tba  national 
oongreas  at  Fraiikfort-(»-llie-Uain«!  He  there  Jfdned  tba 
left  or  ot^raaitioa  party,  and  in  the  following  year  he  aeeoiih> 
panied  the  rampmcUameat'  to  Btottgai^  a  conns  of  aeliim 
which  oatoraUy  lid  to  hia  expulsion  from  kla  piofeaaQiata. 
During  the  winter  of  1849-50  ha  was  oUiged  to  Itva  ia 
Switiarland  to  aaaa^  arraa^  but  the  ameoaty  of  Apia  1850 
oaabled  him  to  rrtani  to  MuniA.  Ha  died.  J^H 
1861.  Bh  eontributiona  to  the  Ustoiy  of  GrHoa  ia  tho 
Middle  Asea'ara  of  great  valne;  aad  tboo^  hia  thamy 
that  the  Greeks  of  the  preatnt  day  ore  almoat  pure 
Slavoniana,  with  hardly  a  drop  of  true  Greek  blood  in  their 
iveina,  has  not  been  aocepted  m  into  by  other  inveatigaloca, 
it  haa  served  to  modify  the  opiniona  of  even  his  greatsat 
opponenta.  A  criticism  of  bis  views  will  be  found  tn  Ho|^a 
GetMdUt  eritdtmUfi»dt  (rmtinted  tifm  Eadtaad  Qnbarti 
and  in  Vlnlay^  iTutoy  ^  G,m$  im  lk$  MUdU 


Wm  works  are  OtiMAh  im  KUtmHamt  Trntamt,  Henleh, 
1827  i  OttMehU  dtr  BaOM  Mtna  im  MOUlaUtr,  Btattgut, 
1880-l&8e;  UAerdUSnUUhunsderIltutH»e>ktn,^tt^UUt 
"  OriginAirrummttk  Chrouiken,  n.  n.  «.,  m  OwchienU  dt  K. 
TrsMniDts,"  Hanlcfi,  1B4S,  In  AVkandl.  dtr.  JM.  CUmt  dar  K. 
SayeritA  JktuL  «.  WiM.:  Prafauata  mm  ((ah  Grind,  Stnttcsr^ 
1U6  ;  imOwAryi  tiw.  OotgoOa  m»d  dot  Mliat  Orah,  MaAch. 
1861,  and  Dot  Todtt  Mttr,  186»— both  ef  wUoh  lud  urnsnd  la 
tiw  Ahhamdbmgm  of  the  Acadonv ;  Da*  AOmMotaAt  Bt*Mt  te 
OrUAeabmd,  III.  psrt^  in  the  AUisndL  for  ISID-ISM..  AfUr 
Us  dssA  OsN  misnd  at  Laip^  In  1861.  undw  tiio  oditotiUp 
ef-'l.  TbMBss,  tine  volanae  c<-  OtMrnmutt  Wtrkt,  ontsialag 
JVhM.  Pnitmi»UaMt44Wi0r(ma,XritiaAt  rmcH  and  OwMm* 
■md  SriUnumgat  ow*  «wiiMM.  Ltbn,  A  dxtek  «<  Us  111*  wUI 
■Iw  ba  ftmnd  In  L,  Stoub,  BnhtUagt  t»  Tyrvl^ltn^  1887. 

FALLOFinS,  or  Fallofio,  Gabshu^  <163$^1S63^ 
one  of  the  greateat  anatonuste  of  his  timt^  was  a  nativo  of 
Modona.  .  He  etadied  medicine  at  Ferrara,  and,  after  a 
Eoropean  tonr,  becamo  teacher  of  anatomy  in  that  dty. 
He  thence  removed  to  Piaa,  and  from  Fiaa,  at  the  inatanea 
of .  Coamo  L,  gnuid4nke  of  Taseaiqr,  to  Padua,  whare^ 
beaidea  the  diaira  of  anatomy  and  au^;ery  and  of  botany, 
he  held  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  new  botenioal 
garden.  He  died  October  9,  1063.  Only  one  treatise  by 
Fallo[4as  appeared  during  his  lifetime,  namely  the  Diservo* 
Lionel  Aftatomiaaj  Venice,  1661.  Hla  collective  worki^ 
Opera  ymuitta  omnM,  were  pablished  at  Yeuioe  ia  1S8^ 
For  an  account  of  the  aarvicaa  which  Falk^ina  rendered  to 
anatmnieal  sdenoa^  aee  Avjltomt,  toL  L  p.  809. 

FALL  BITER,  a  city  of  the  TTaitedStatea.Uassaehnaetta. 
is  Mtuated  on  Mount  Hope  Bay,  the  notth-eaat  arm  of 
Narraganaet  Bay,  46  milea  S.  of  Bosttm.  The  Fall  river, 
which  here  joins  the  Tannton,  haa  a  descant  of  130  feet  in 
lem  than  half  a  mile,  end  its  great  waterfower  was  at  nn 
eariy  period  of  much  advantage  for  the  develofunent  of  the 
manufaetnres  of  tho  town,  bat  most  of  the  mills  ara  now 
driven  by  steam.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  many  of  th« 
streeto  are  finely  adorned  with  treea.  The  harbour  on 
l^unton  river  is  safe  and  easy  of  aeoeaa,  and  haa  depth  ol 
water  suffioisnt  for  tha  Jargaat  ^p&  Fall  River  Ma  ■ 
higa  eoaatiiig  trada,  and  is  aog^ged  ia  tha  whale  aade*^ 
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tihiiilri  TliB  toUl  Ttloe  of  fonign  and  domntic  unpoito 
lor  the  JW  «iuliag  Jane  30,  1877,  WM  $IS,Mfl^  tod  of 
cxporto  tiidfi.  ,  Tho  principal  iDdostty  ia  the  mannfaetnre 
at  eoUon  gooda,'  upeoiaU;  print  clotha,  bat  Uiere  are  alao 
moDsn  factories,  blaaeliiiig  Worka,  fonndriea,  a  abipboild* 
ingjard,  and  planing  nulla.  In  tbs  neigbbonrbood  tbere 
aro  Talnable  granita  qnorriea.  Fall  River  is  tba  tarminua 
ol  tba  linO  of  ateamen  in  the  route  from  Xbw  York  to 
Boston.  ■  It  waa  incorporated  aa  a  town  in  1803,  and  n- 
ceired  a  ei^  chartar  id  1804;  and  in  1663  Fall  River, 
Hawpoft  eonn^i  with  S977  iabaUtanla,  waa  added  to  it 
nil  popnUtioQ  in  18S0  waa  11.022,  and  io  1870  26,766. 

FALUOGTH,  a  mnnicipat  and  pariUmentary  boroogb 
and  market- to  wo  of-  England,  count/  of  Cornwall,  on  tbe 
ooQtb  aide  of  Fabnonth  Harboar,  15  milea  N.K.K  of  Liaird 
F^ot,  and  267  milea  W.S.W,  of  London,  Tbe  town  con- 
Hsta  diiefly  of  a  long  and  narrow  etreet  extending  along 
tka  ahore.  The  -{nineipal  public  bnildinga  are  tbe  ball  ^ 
the  Gwnwall  FvlytecbnioiSoeie^,  the  mechooica  inatitnte, 
lbs  tovn^aQ,  and  tbe'nuiricH-lMaM-  In  the  early  port  of 
tbi  ITth  eantoiy  Falmontb  oonuatad  only  of  a.few  fishes 
men's  buta,  but  Boon  after  thia  Sir  John  KiUtgreir,  haTii^ 
obtained  the  penuisaion  of  James  I.,  couatmoted  a  new 
quay  and  lud  tbe  foundation  of  the  present  town.  Its  snb- 
aequeot  proaperi^  waa  ^  consequence  of  the  ezceUence  of 
its  barbwir,  and  its  proximity  to  land's  End.  For  about 
100  years  it  was  tba  port  from  which  tbe  mail  packata'fur 
lbs  Maditamnean,  Spain,  the  West  Indies,  and  Sontb 
Anwio  wen  deq^atebed;  and  Uiougb  these  ateamen  now! 
itatt  from  ether  porta  it  miuntaina  steam  eon^opieation' 
vith  London,  Liverpot^  Dublin,  Feniance,  Flymontb,  and 
Sontiumpton.  Tbe  harbour'^  one  of  the  best  refnges  for 
riiipping  in  England.  Its  entrance  Iietween  St  Anthony's 
Haad'on  the  E.  and  Pendennis  Castle  on  the  W.  is  about 
a  mile  in  width,  and  it  thence  stretches  inland  about  five 
•ad  a  half  miles.  It  has  depth  of  water  and  excellent 
■odiMtge  toe  tbe  largest  ships,  and  vesseb  of  coniiderable 
lotdeB  oaB  disebarge  their  wgooa  at  the  qoay.  In  ^876 
tta  Bwnbar  that  antersd  tbe  port  vaa  803,  with  a  tonnage 
M  118,617;  the  number  that  cleared  384|  tonnage 
.  Hie  total  value  of  imports  was  X240,474,  and  of 
•^otts  £5261.  The  export*  include  copper,  tin,  tin- 
xmts^  woollen  goods,  and  fisK  Falfflonth  abng  with 
Fsuyn  retorna  two  mwnben  to*  parliament  Tlte  popula- 
tion of  ths  mnmcipal  borough  in  1871  was  5294. 

FALSE  FOIKT,  a  land-locked  liarboUr  in  the  Cattack 
diitriet  of  Otissa,  aitnatod  in  20*  20'  If.  lab  and  86*  47' 
K  long.,  and  reported  by  the  famine  commiasionera  in 
1867  to  be  the  but  harbour  on  the  coast  of  India  from  the 
IBA^  to  Bombay.  It  dsrires  its  name  from  the  circum- 
ataoce  that  vesaela  proceeding  up  the  Bjy  of  Bengal  fre- 
^aently  mistook  it  for  Point  PaLmyros,  a  degree  further 
north.  The  anchorage  is  safe,  roomy,  and  completely  land- 
locked.  TheeapabilitLesofFalseFoiataaaharbourremained 
long  unknowQ,  and  it  wa^  only  in  1860  that  the  port  .waa 
cpMsd.  It  was  rapidly  dereloped,-  owing  to  tbe  eonstmo- 
tka  of  the  Oriasa  eanals.  Two  navigable  dtaoBeb  lead  in- 
land  oenss  the  Mahinadf  delta,  and  connect  the  pott  wiUi 
Oottack  city.  The  trade  of  Falsa  Point  .is  chtellpr  with 
oAsr  Indian  harbonia,  but  a  large  export  trade  in  nee  and 
afl  seeds  baa  spmng  ap  with  U auritins,  the  French  ooloniea, 
and  Vtaae^  False  F<nnt  is  now  a  n^nUr  port  of  call  for 
Ai^Intfia  ooaatiiw  steam  era.  lu  capabilities  were  first 
■nmdated  during  tne  Oriaaa  famine  bf  1866,  when  it 
wicded  alaoat  the  <nly  means  by  which  anppltea  of  rice 
could  be  tbnrwB  into  the  provineei  :  Brt««en  1868-64  and 
1874-75  the  valna  of  tha  sxpdit  and  import  trade  of 
ttSm  Point  baa  inereaaed  fmm  X51,»31  to  X361,2I2.  or 
<9*Hd«  of  ftvs  timai,  ud  tha  nombar  of  noaak  visiting 
«ipartftaal0tolta  A  1%hthoiiM  b  titaattd  a  liUla 


to  tbe  south  of  die  anchorage,  on  the  point  which  sertaaa 
it  from  the  aotathem  monsoon,  in  30*  19*  OS"  K.  lat.  and 
86'  46*  57"  E.  long. 

FAIRER,  an  isbuid  in  tbe  Bailie,  belonging  to  Den- 
mark. It  is  richly  wooded  and  well  cnltivatod,  and  is  very 
fertile,  eipedaUy  in  fruits.  Area,  180  sqaore  uillesj  popu- 
Ution  (1670),  27,763.    Soe  Diiwa&k. 

FALUN,  or  Fahldit,  a  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  a  losa 
of  the  same  name,  which,  however,  ia  also  called  Ualama  or 
Dalecarlia,  is  situated  in  a  bare  and  rocky  country  near 
tiie  W.  aboia  at  Lake  Bnnn,  73  mpas  W.  of  GaOa.  Tbe 
town  ia  boilt  chiefly  of  timber,  and  the  tnli^ta^nta  are 
mostly  engaged  in  mining  and  smelting.  West  of  tin 
town  are  the  celebrated  Felon  copper  mines,  tha  oldest 
and  most  celebrated  in  Eoropci  Ibey  are  known  to  nave 
been  in  existence  600  years  ago,  but  probably  tlteir  origis 
is  some  centuries  earlier.  Since  the  I.7tb  century  thdt  pro- 
duce baa  been  gradually  decreasing,  and  while  ia  1650  they 
produced  nearly  33O0  tons  tbe  total  output  in  1874  was 
only  a  little  over  490  tons.  In  tbe  town  are  museums  of 
mineralogy  and  geol(^,  a  school  of  practical  mining,  a 
model  loom,  and  a  ■  large  scientific  library.  The  fnmes 
arising  from  the  copperemetting  works  destroy  vegetotion 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  town,  but  so  far  from  being  injurioas 
to  human  life,  they  seem  often  to  have  acted  as  a  preventa- 
tive against  cholera'and  other  epidemic  diseases.  Connected 
with  file  etmMr  woiks  there  are  shot,  sulpbnr,  vitriol,  and 
Indian  red  facturioB.  The  population  of  Fftlon  io  1875 
jwaa  6694 

FAUAOOSTA   See  Crntus. 

FAUILT.  Family  is  a  word  of  which  the  etymology 
but  partially  iUosteates  the  meaning.  Tbe  Roman  /amilia, 
derived  from  the  Oscan  fanul  (lervut),  criginolly  signified 
the  servile  property,  the  thralls,  of  a  master.  Kext,  the 
term  denoted  other  domestic  property,  in  things  as  well  as 
in  persons.  Thus,  in  tbe  fifth  of  the  laws  of  tbe  Twelve 
Tables  the  rules  ate  laid  down : — sl  ncmiiLTa  uobitob. 
cut  BDoa.  nBBi.  na  ab,  adovatob.  znoxmtn.  wxiauiM. 
lUBvro,  and  sl  losATtra  rdc  nor.  axKTiua.  wauojah, 
hakotob;  that  is,  if  a  man  die  inteatate,. leaving  no 
natural  heir,  who  bad  been  under  hia  pottrttu,  the  nearest 
agnate,  or  relative  tracing  his  connexiDn  with  tbe  deceased 
exclusively  through  malea,  is  to  inherit  the  /amilia,  or 
family  fortune  of  every  sort,  Failing  an  agnate,  a  member 
of  the  gent  of  the  dead  man  is  to  inherit.  In-  a  tliird  aenaa^ 
the  Roman  word /aeii/ia  was  applied  to  all  tbe  persona  vbio 
could  prove  theauelveB  to  be  dusoended  from  the  same  an- 
cattor,  and  tbns  the  word  almost  eotreaponded  to  our  own 
use  of  it  ia  tbe  widest  meaning,  as  when  we  tiay  that  a 
person  is  "of  a  good  family"  (Ulpian,  Diff.,  60,  16,  195, 
JSn.).  Leaving  for  a  while  the  Roman  terms,  to  wliich  it 
will  be '  necessary  to  return,  we  may  provisiomlly  define 
"family,"  ui  the  modem  sense,  as  the  small  community 
formed  by  the  onion  of  one  man  with  od^  woman,  and  by 
tbe  increase  of  children  born  to  them.;.  Theae.in  modem 
timet^  and  in  moat  European  countries, .  coniUtnte  tho 
household,  and'  it  has  been  almost  apiveiaally  supposed 
that  Httle  natunl  assocbtions  of  tlui  aoit  aie'ttie  germ-cell 
of  early  society.  TheliiBtory  with  wUeb)  from  childhood, 
we  an  best  acquainted  shows  us  the  growth  of  tbe  Jewish 
nation  from  the  one  household  of  Abraham.  It  ie  trua 
that  his  patiiaidttl  family  difEBred  from'  the  modem  family 
in  ooa  iMpeet  It  was  polygamcni^  bn^  as  female  chastity 
waa  ona  m  tha  oonditidna  of  the  patriardial  family,  uod  as 
daaeant  throngfa  males  was  therefore  recognited  as  certain, 
the  plurality  m  mv«i  makaa  no  real  difference  to  the  argu- 
ment. In  the  aame  way  tbe  earliest  formal  reoords  of 
Indian,  Oreek,  and  Roman  society  show  na  the  family 
firmly  utabliidied,  and  geneially  xe^rded  as  the  moat 
prim^va  of  htmao  aaaomtioai.*  ■  Ihns,  Aristotle  dnivea 

IX.  -  J 
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tha  first  honsekold.  {oUta  wp^)  from  tlw  comlniution  of 
man's  poisei^  oi  propertjrr-in  tlu  iUt«  .or  in  duneBfr 
cated '  aninuli — ^with  'man's  relation  to  voman,  and  ha 

qnotea  He^od :  otKOf  fiir  vp^urra  yurawca  r*  pow  T  aponjpa, 
{Politie$,  1,  2,  5).  The  village,  ogain,  witt  him^is  a 
colony  or  offshoot  of  the  hoasehold,  and  monarchical  govern- 
mwit  In  states  is  derived  from  the  monarchy  of  the  eldest 
male  member  of  the  family.  Kow,  though  certain  anciont 
terms,  introdnced  by  Aristotle  in  tbe  chapters  to  which  we 
refer,  might  Lavetled  him ''to  imagine,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
very  different  origin  of  ^society,  bis  theorgr  is,  on  the  face  of 
il^  natural  and  ulaoaible,  and  it  has  been  almost  nniversally 
aeeroted.  ^e  b^rinning  al  sodetyi  it  has  bean  said  a  ihoa- 
■and  ^es,  is  tha  umily,  a  natoral  association  of  kindred  by 
blood,  composed  of  fattier,  mother,  and  tiieir  descendants. 
In  this  {smily,  the  fatheris  absdnte  master  of  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  tha  goods  of  the  Itttia  community ;  at  his 
death,  hia  eldest  son  sncceeds  him ;  and  in  coone  of  time 
thu  association  of  kindred,  by  natural  increaao  and  by 
adoption,  doTelopa  into  the  clan,  ffent,  or  yhmt.  As 
generations  multiply,  the  tnore  distant  relations  split  off 
into  other  dans,  and  these  clans,  which  hare  not  los.t  the 
sense  of  primitiTe  kinship,  nnita  once  more  into  tribes.  Tbe 
tribes  again,  as  civilization  advancai^.  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  be  snlgects  of  a  king,  in  whose  veins  the  blood  o( 
the  original  family  tods  pnresL  lliis,  or  something  like 
thi^  is  the  common  theory  of  the  growth  of  society  . 

On  the  other  ude,the  following  facts  are  to  be  noticed: — 
(1)  In  many  barWona  communities  the  family,  in  onr 
sense  o!  the  word,  does  not  ezisL  (2)  Tbe  traditions  of 
^vilised  races  report  a  similar  state  of  things  in  their  early 
•zperienee.  (3)  The  domestic  institutions  of  savages,  and 
traooa  of  the  same  manners  among  cultivated  races,  point 
to  an  ago  when  the  family  was  not  constituted  in  the 
modwn  way.  (4)  The  larger  tribal  associations  of  savages 
vote  clearly  not  developed  ont  of  the  monogamona  or 

Sitriarchal  family.  (6)  The  larger  tribal  associationa  of 
Rome,  and  Inoia  bear  marks  (tf  having  been  «vo)ved 
Wt  of  the  tribal  assoeiatioDB  of  savages.  If  these  pomts 
eui  bs  proved,  the  family  is  not  the  earliest,  bnt  one  of 
the  latest  conquests  of  eivuizatton.  We  shall  coniider  tiieea 
points  in  order. 

~  1.  At  whatever  epoch  civilixod  travellers,  have  visited 
peoples  of  leas  cultivation,  they  have  noted,  with  nncou- 
•ealed  surprise,  not  the  family,  bnt  promiscnity  and  poly- 
andry. They  have  found  men  and  women  Irving  together  in 
what  seemed  unregulated  community,  or  they  have  found 
that  the  woman  had  several  husbands,  and  often  that  theae 
husbands  were  brothera.  They  have' alleged  that,  tha 
woman,  not  the  man,  was  really  head  of  the  household,  that 
kinship  was  traced  through  the  female  line,  on  accoont  ot 
the  certainty  of  that  sort  ot  i^nealogy,  and  consequently 
that  a  man's  children  belonged  not  to  his  own  family,  bnt 
to  that  of  the  wife,  in  whose  aflactions  he  had  only  a  limited 
or  transitory  share.  It 'may  be  presumed,  with  some  con- 
fidence, that  these  ciistoms,  obeerved  in  lands  and  agea 
widely  apart,  cannot  have  grown  out  of  the  monogamona 
or  patriarchal  family  as  we  know  it.  The  limitless  area  In 
which  suoh  practices  have  been  uaual  may  be  gathered  from 
a  few  examplea.  Thus  Herodotus  aaya  of  the  Agathyrai, 
a  S^rthian  peoi^e  (iv.  104} :  "  Tliay  have  their  women  in 
common,  that  Aey  may  all  be  brothna  of  each  other."  The 
ITaiamonea  (Iv.  172)  have  similar  Cnstoma;  of  the 
Hassageta  (i.  216)  it  is  said  that  each  marries  a  wife, 
fit  favcotra  yp^uvroi.  Aristotle  allndes  to  similar 
promiscni^  among  the  Libyans  (Pol,,  ii.  3,  9) ;  they  have 
their  women -in  oonunon,  and  distribute  the  children  by 
their  likeness  to  tIiB.men.  Diodoma  Sicnlus,  reports  the 
sume  manoara  among  tbe  Troglodytea  and  the  Ichtiiyo- 
pbagi  on  the  coast  of  tbs  Red  Sea.   Tha  Ansaia  by  the 


Libyan  lake  Tritonis,  though  they  aatu  lo  han  nt  afor^ 
oa.thaehaatity  of  nnmarried  vommi,an  aaid  by  Harodotas 
to  have  lived  like  cattle,  with  no  permuMnt  cohabita- 
tion (iv.  180).  These  are  examples  <d  r^ortad  proAtis* 
cuity  in  ancient  times.  Though  the  ohaemta  may  have 
overlooked,  and  probably  did  overlook,  aoma  regolationa, 
yet  it  ' is  plain  that  in  the  societies  spokan  of  the  mono- 
gamous or  patriarchal  family  cannot  have  existed,  and  so 
cannot  have  been  the  germ  of  anch  wider  tribal  associationa 
aa  were  then  established.  Turning  to  modem  savages,  wa 
find  the  custom  of  lending  wives,  as  an  act  of  friendlinesa  < 
and  hospitality,  vary  common.  Thia  may  be  no  more 
than  mere  pronigaiBy,  tn  a  aodely  where  male  kin  is  reet^- 
nized ;  bnt  the  marrbga  custom'  of  Thibet,  which  assigns  to 
a  woman  several  brothers  as  joint  huabanda,  cannot  be  thua 
explained.  This  amazing  practice  is  tha  rule  of  life  "  among 
thirty  millions  of  respectable  people"  (Wilson,  Abode  ^ 
Show),  As  to  the  area  over  which  acme  form  of  polyandry 
e^itends,  tho  reader  may  consult  Mr  ICLennan's  FrimUiM 
ifarriagi  (Edinburgh,  1865,  p.  178, 183),  where  it  is  traced 
"  to  points  half  round  Uie  globe."  C«sar  dMcribea  sometliiag 
like  it  among  the  inhabitanta  of  Britain  {D*  BtUo  OallieOt 
lib.  T.  c.  H):  "Ten  or  twelve  man  have  wives  in  common, 
and  diieflj  broQiera  ahar*  with  brothers,  and  father  with 
cUldreo."  Aeeording  to  a  fragneBt  of  Fdybtna,  the  same 
fraternal  arrangement  insBOt  ukaowa  among  the  Spartua. 

Among  the  Kaim  of  ]iUlabar,^a  woman. has. aeveral 
hnsbandi^  bnt  theae  ars  not  hrothera  {Anatie  BtteanJutt 
vol  T.  p.  13 ;  Hamilton'a  Aceouml  tf  Sad  Imdiet,  toL  i.  pt. 
308;  Buchanan'a  /oMniqr,  vol  iL  p^  411).  Among  the 
Kain  the  woman  Uvea  with  her  mother  or  brothers,  or  in 
other  oaaes  haa  a  house  her  own,  wham  she  receives 
her  liiisbanda.  "  No  Nair  ktaows  his  father,'  and  every  man 
looka  upon  his  alatar'a  children  aa  hia  heira"  (Buchanan, 
il-412).  Some  other  examples  of  Tery  loDse  relations 
Iwtween  the  aezes  will  be  found  in  Mr  Herbert  Spencer's 
Pri^fiiflM  efSoeUXtffft  vol  i  diaph  1^  6.  Bnt,  to  he  brier, 
we  strike  on  instances  as  aotm  aa  we  look  bdow  the  snr- 
face  of  civiliiation.  Thos,  in  the  UanusM  Idand%  Hr 
Melville  {NarraHot  Fowr  JfmfV  Mtmdnett  1846,  pi 
212)  describee  polyandry,  and  asks,  with  aoma  wHitlS^ 
"  Wbere  else  conld  soch  a  practice  wdat  eVeD  for  a  raigb 
dayl"  He  would  have Yonnd. tha  practice  among  uie 
Taonnotonan  Iroquois.  <*La  polygamie  qui  n'est  pas 
permise  aai  hommes,  I'eat  ponrtant  anz  femmea"  (Lafitan, 
Maevrt  da  Sam^a  Amfrieaini,  vol  L  p.  BSB,  1726).  If 
we  are  to  maintain,  as  it  was  usual  to  declare  that  "  it  ia 
diSenlt  to  any  of  what  races  of  men  it  it  not  allowable  to 
la^  down  that  the  aociety  in  which  they  are  united  waa 
originally  organiaad  on  tha  patriarchal  model,'*  w«  mnafc 
bdieTe  that  some  sbanga  neeessi^,  or  some  monstrous  pro> 
fligacy  destroyed  the  patriardial  model  among  the  people 
whoae  mannera  we  have  been  studying 

3.  If  we  can  trust  the  traditiona  of  Indo-Enropean  and 
other  polite  peoples,  Uiey  too  once  lived  in  a  atage  whioh  can 
hardly  be  discerned  from  pnHuiseni^,  and  thay  too  allotted 
many  husbands  to  one  wife.  Beginning  with  Greaei^ 
we  find  the  legend  in  Suidas  (p.  3102),  that  the  women 
of  Attica  abandoned  themselves  to  nnchecked  viCe,  sod  that 
the  male  parentage  of  children  could  not  be  ascertidned. 
According  to  the  story  of  Yarro  (Augnstina^  Dt  Cw.  J>ei,  L 
zviil  6  9),  it  waa  Cecropa,  the  aerpeilt-kin|b  ''^  ^  ^ 
atitntad  mairriage,  jnat  aa  the  Anstralian  natives  ciadit  tha 
lizard  with  the  diacovaty.  -  The  Hindooa  gtra  it  to 
Svataketo,  before  whose  date,  "women  were  onconfinad, 
and  roamed  at  their  pleasure. ....  This  uicient  ooatoin 
is  even  now  die  rule  for  creatures  bom  aa  bmtea  1  .  , 
and  it  is  still  practised  among  the  northern  Knma " '(Mnir, 
SaJtOrit  TexU,  part  iL  p.  336).  The  Eorptiana  attri- 
buted the  origin  of  marriage  to  tlie  mie-ot  Uenw;  tha 
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CUmh^  (o  Folu.  A*  ttf  pcHjuiiTf,  among  Amaa  «f 
bidbf  ft  fiunons  paauge  Id  th«  i/itAaManito  tells  bow  tbs 
In  brothen  PitndftTft  "  nurcifld  the  f  lir  Dmnpadi  with 
tjf»  of  lota*  Uoe."  The  whole  legend  of  these  princes  is 
•0  nurked  with  the  stamp  of  poIyaBdroos  institutiona  that 
the  retj  terminology  of  poljandry,  the  sjstem  of  nomen- 
elatare  eoUed  "  cLusl&catory,"  is  retained.  Grand-ancles, 
ia  this  episode  of  the  Hahabharata,  as  among  the  Bed 
lodioHa,  are  called  grandfathers,  and  ancles  fathers. 

If,  then,  the  Aryan  race  was  not  originally  organised 
like  the  p^yaDdrons  llubetans,  the  legends  which  dedars 
duia  faoti  ara  at  least  nagalar  asampba  of  "imdeagned 
aoinsideoM.'  Before  ooming  to  that  eoneluaion,  it  is 
BOW  naeeasary  to  examine  certain  aymbolio  customs,  certain 
laws  of  inheritaoee  and  of  prohibited  degrees,  and  so  to  de- 
tacouna  whether  the  looser  relations  of  savages  may  not 
}a,n  bean  the  material  oat  of  which  the  modem  family  was 
gradnany  fashioned.  This  can  scarcely  be  called  a  neir, 
thongh  it  has  never  been  a  popular  opinion.  '  Jfr  Millar, 
professor  ot  law  in  the  nnireraity  of  Olaagow,  expteaaed  it 
distinctly  in  bis  Ori^n  of  th4  Dtttinetion  «/  £aiiX«,  p.  47 
(ith  edition,  Edinbnrgh,  1806). 

3.  If  the  practices  which  mika  kindred  tliroogh  make 
diflkuH  or  impossible  to  recognixo  wars  svhr  nniTersally 
pnvslattty  tbey  wUI  )uve  Tsstigea  of  ibeir  nisteoee 
u  tba  enstom  af  tracing  deKent  throngh  females.  Again, 
wbare  that  cos  torn  is  met  with,  thongl^marriage  has  become 
fixed,  and  where  women  are,  mistresses  of  the  bopsebold 
and  heads  of  the  faraily,'it  is' not  easy  to  gira  any  other 
expUnation  of  these  facts  than  this,  tliat  they  aro  anrrirals 
from  ft  time  when  the  anion  of  the  sexes  was  vagae  and 
tempwary.  VHiere,  then,  do  we  meet  With  examples  of 
kindred  traced  through  the  female  line  t  Kindred  through 
womea  is  reeognized  in  Anstnlift  (with  exceptions  among 
eattaio  tribes^  In  the  Uarianoe  IsUnds,  in  Fiji,  Tonga, 
and  sune  other  isles  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  Caiolioa 
Iilanda.  Among  the  Kara  of  the  Golden  Chersonese,  the 
triW  are  divid^  iuto  Sgans,  who  racc^niia  male  descent, 
and  Pwos,  who  reckon  by  the  motWs  ude.  The  natives 
of  the  pronnoe  of  Kesng-se  "are  celebrated  among  tbo 
natives  of  the  other  Chinese  provinces  ftw  the  mode  or 
form  -uaed  by  them  in  addresi,  wliich  is  Laon  psaon,"  pam- 
phrastically  translated  (Uorgan,  Syttem*  tf  ContanguinUf 
Jifi»itf  (A«  Hwnm  Family,  p,  tSS),  "  Ob,  yon  old 
fdbnr,  bio&si  mine  aoote  of  ths  nmifioationi  at  f  mat* 
nlatMMub^'l''  To  islset  soma  mon  modem  insttnees 
from  U.  Oinod  Tenlon's  collections  {Origitu  d»  la  Famitlf, 
OaoevB,  1674,  p.  IK),  the  Singhalese,  the  Kairs  of  Malabar, 
the  Koeebis,  an  Indian  tribe,  and  the  Zaporogne  Cossacks, 
with  die  red  men  of  North  America  as  a  mle,  and  the 
Indians  of  Britieh  Qninea,  to  whom  we  may  add  many 
African  tribes  (Bowditch,  Miuion  to  A^nite,  p.  185, 
London,l873;  \i'axiaagfit,Oil--AJrihanueK»  Studitn,  1864), 
oofint  kindred  by  the  mother's  side..  Another  collection 
of  ezamplea  will  be  found  in  Mr  M'Lennan's  Frimitive 
Marriage.  Btnbo  reporta  that  among  the  Iberians  women 
vera  bsftds  of  families  (L  314,  319;  iiL  165),  and 
Coidier  (AneimmM  eoviumei  dt  Bari0e)  ahowi  that  among 
the  Baniaes  women  inherited  property  to  the  exclusion  of 
ttales  as  lots  as  tha  ei|^teeath  century.  The  legislation 
of  the  BevolntioD  flfaaoged  all  this,  bat  a  popular  song  still 
testifies  to  the  annoyonoe  of  Ut  hSritiiiit.  "Piaa  ancient 
custom  thus  fulfils  die  proverb,  "Tout  finit  par  dee  cban- 
Boaa"  (Girand  Tenlon,  La  Mirt  ehtt  tertauu  pntpUt  dt 
FAnti^puti,  Paris,  1867,  p.  42).  Among  ancient  peoples 
there  are  very  manj  mors  or  leas  distinct  vestigea  of  female 
>inah^  Bsmdotna,  it  is  tn»,  says  at  the  Xj^ans  (L 1 7S), 
""TUi  aoBtona  they  luvs  to  AemselTes,  and  herein  agree 
with  ao  other  men,  ia  that  they  name  thamsetvos  hy  the 
■other's  ndt  nud  not  ^  the  fa^eiY   And  if  one  ask 


ftanther  woo  4m  is,  he  will  reeoani  his  materaal  daieent, 
and  reckon  np  his  mother's  maternal  ancestois."  Now,  so 
far  from  this  mode  of  dedndng  descent  being  peennar  to 
tbe  Lyeisns,  it  was  in  vogoe  among  dio  Ixwrians  (Polybins, 
13,  v.,  and.  JRwerpfa  JVirt.  Gnee.  Frag.,  Ron»,  1827,  p. 
384).  In  the  bilingoal  Etruscan  inscriptions,  according  to 
M.  Girand  Toulon  i.O}-igine  de  la  Famille,  p.  31),  to  whom 
we  owe  many  of  these  citations,  "  tbe  Etruscan  text  con- 
tiios  only  the  name  of  the  mother  of  the  dead,  while  tho 
L^tin  text  gives  that  of  tbe  father."  Certain  Egyptian 
mortuary  inscriptions  give  the  name  of  the  mother,  wlulo 
the  tecompanyiog  Greek  text  gives  that  of  tlie  fbtlier.-  '  A 
stele  found  in  tbe  rains  of  the  temple  at  Napata  by  Uatlette 
Bey  (Seme  ArekSdosique,  May  1873)  shows  as  a  monarch 
jumfying  hia  clum  to  the  tlirone  by  enumerating  the  women 
of  his  maternal  ancestry.  Future  historians  will  no  donbt 
explain  the  apparent  coexistence  of  two  systems  of  kindred 
in  Egypt  Meanwhile  it  is  noteworthy  that  Herodotus  (it 
35)  daclaree  that  daughters  were  compelled  by  law  to  main- 
tain their  parentd^  whila  sons  were  free  to  do  as  they 
pleased,  ^is  report  has  been  curiously  confirmed  by  the 
legal  documents  of  certun  private  Egyptian  familiea,  htaly 
deciphered  bj  M.  Bsvilloat.  We  aee  the  woman  mistress 
of  the  household,  and  owner  of  dis  property. 

Many  other  uoisnt  exanmles  are  pnlmshed  by  I3u  Baron 
d'Eckstein  {S«vut  ArOSotoiivpte.  1898),  but  M.  d'EeketeIn** 
spfioulationa  about  race  need  not  be  accepted.  Millar  ^op, 
ett,  pi  48)  QuotM  some  survivals  of  the  custom  of  tracing 
pedigree  and  deriving  condition  throngh  women :  "  If  any 
one  be  bom  of  a  Campanian  father,  and  a  mother  Puteolan, 
ha  is  a  Campanian  cituen,  unless,  by  iom«  patlieutay  cv^im 
{priviltgio  aliqvo),  his  matfrual  descent  is  to  be  reckoBe(i'' 
Among  places  where  this  local  oostom  ruled,  Deliihi  i» 
mentioned,  ^e  great  eailleetiou  of  the  lieta  blown  about 
the  andent  ' position  of  women  as  heads  of  the  family  is 
Bochofen's  Jkit  Jfutterrteht,  in.  which  somewhat  crude 
speculations  abont  religion  are  introduced.  Tbe  most 
classical  example  of  a  tradition  of  gynacocracy  is  tliat 
often-qnoted  tale  of.Varro's  preserved  by  St  Auguitine 
{De  CivUtUe  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c.  9).  In  the  time  of  Cecrops, 
the  serpent-king,  a  dispute  arose  between  Pallas  and 
Poseidon^  whicN  was  settled  by  the  votes  of  the  Atheniane. 
In  these  days  women  possessed  the  froncltise,  and  a 
woman's  vote  turned  tba  scale  in  favonr  of  Pallas.  To 
PoseidoOf  the  Adienian  men  resolved  that  WMuea 


'should  no  more  be  admitted  to  the  assembllee,  nor  should 
cliildren  take  their  names  from  the  mother's  family.  In 
this  tradition  survives  a  memory  of  the  Bed  Indian  and 
Australian  pracde^  which  makw.  the  child  belong  to  the 
mother's  elan,  and  also  a  memory  of  the  pditicaf  rights, 
'so  to  speak,  which  women  enjoyed  among  the  ancient 
jBritons,  among  tlte  Iroquois  of  Lafitau's  time,  and  which 
'take  the  shape  of  a  considerable  share  in  the  despotism 
of  African  races.  It  may  be  said  that  if  women  have  ever 
enjc^^  tliese  privileges  it  is  odd  that  among  tbe^Ieaai 
cultivated  peoples,  euui  as  the  Anatraliana,  they  are  treated 
as  staves.  Thereby  Is— if  the  Anstislians  were  a  people  of 
barbaric  weolUi,  like  many  Afrioan  nations,  and  if  the  cei^ 
tointy  (tf  sueosMioB  to  ttie  "royal  stool"  and  the  royaf 
treasures  were  a  natter  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  state, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancient  oostom  of  female 
kinship  would  have  given,  among  them  too,  dignity,  impot^ 
ance,  and  power  to  women.  Thus  we  know  from  aeTerai 
sonrces  that 

From  I3w  nobHtty  of  tba  tnotber 

Should  ilwsys  be  tbe  right  to  the  sovertignty  _ 
among   tbe  Celts  in  Scotland  (M*Lemian,  PritnUivi 
Marriagt,  1865,  p.  86,  quoting  Nennius;  the  An^ 
Saxon  C^rmieU,  BoUa  aeries,  p.  1).    Even  in  the  UaMab- 
harata  thne  is  a  restige  of  this  system.   YaBonkii  tba 
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K«gB  (Berpsot)  Uag,  irialud  to  Itan  m  h^.  lutaad  of 
piarrriq^,  ha  loaud  %  ptltner  for  hU  titier  pjantkarou. 
Tbfl  sister  x  auQ  ncMeded.  Compkre  Boirditch's  Aifutnitt 
(p.  1S5),  "Ttirir  oztraordinary  nils  of  succauion  excludes 
nil  chililreD  bat  tboae  of  a  titter,  and  is  founded  oa  ttie 
argnment  that,  if  the  wives  of  the  brothers  are  faithless, 
the  blood  of  the  family  ii  entirely  lost  in  the  oflsprin^  bat, 
•hoold  the  daughters  deceive  their  husbands,  it  is  still  pre- 
aernd."  In  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  we  ma.y  ask, 
from  what  oonsiderationa,  except  those  indicated  bj 
Bpwditeb,  cbnld  the  rale  of  ioharitaDca  bj  the  mother's  side 
lure  bten  derived  t 

4.  It  hu  been  iliowii  tfiat  tlie  tetnal  pnetioeB  of  man; 
barboroureeea  niake  the  exiatence  of  Itie  patriarchal,  and 
itiU  mora  of  tbe  monogamooa  family  impossible,  and  that 
the  tnditioDs  uf  the  races  called  Aiyan,  with  many  frag* 
me&ta  of  their  cnstonu,  testify  to  a  simitar  state  of  things 
in  the  past  experiences  of  natioos  now  orgnnized  on  the 
basis  of  the  family,  Wemnat  nownslc — (I)  Of  what  natare 
are  tha  wider  txibal  associationa  of  sarages  t  (2)  How  did 
tliey  eome  into  existence  t  (3)  Are  there  any  vestiges  of 
similar  and  similarly  formed  associations  among  peoples 
which  BOW  poBseas  atrist  marriage  and  kiodiip  through 
Bialeal  We  find  that  thi>  Aqstralian  black  fdlowa  and 
tlie  red  men  of  North  America  are  grouped  in  toet^  tribet, 
which  generally  are  named  from  the  laads  they  occupy. 
Thus,  the  Onondaga  are  people  of  the  hiUs,  the  Mohawks 
people  of  the  fiin^  the  Seaecoa  people  of  the  great  hilts, 
the  Oneidas  people  of  the  granite,  and  so  forth  (Iforgan, 
Ztofftu  of  the  Iroquoitf  1851).  In  Anstralia  the  tribes 
take  the  names  of  districts,  as  Ballarat,  Wandyallocb,  and 
Moreton  Qay.  Within  thete  local  tribes  there  are  smaller 
associations,  varloaaly  called  "  dans,"  "  families,"  "  septs," 
**  tribes,"  by  trareUan.  Ihsy  ire,  as  %  nUa,'  gOTaraed 
ta  this  principle  in  Anatralia. — "AH  the  difldren  take 
tfter  the  das  of  their  mother,  and  do  man  can  marry  a 
woman  of  the  same  don,  althoogh  Uie  parties  be  bom  of 
parenta  ia  do  way  related,  aceotding  to  oar  ideaa"  (O.  S. 
Iad^  Aloriffwtli  of  Auttralia,  Mdbuomaj  186S,  p.  10; 
Gray's  Journalt,  &c^  iL  237).  These  smaller  associations 
which  may  not  intermarry  are  named  after  some  animal, 
Tegetabl^  or  other  natiuol  object  A  member  of  the 
Kangaroo  associations  may  not  slay  or  -eat  the  kangaroo, 
which  he  holds  in  hononr,  and  a  Foddymdoo  most  abstain 
from  paddymeloD.  The  obyiona  result  of  thia  adieme  of 
prohimtod  marriage,' is  to  n^ke'  every  local  tribe  contain 
mneh  the  same  assortment  of  smaller  oommantties.  Look- 
fog  at  North  America,  we  find  the  local  tribe  of  Senecas 
to  Im  composed  of  sots  of  persons  colled  by  the  name  of 
Wdf»  B«ar,  Turtle,  Beaver,  Deer,  Snipe,  Heron;  Hawk, 
and  many  of  the  same  names  prevail  among  Cayngas, 
Oneidoa,  Mohawks,  and  the  reit.  Just  as  in  Aostralia,  no 
man  may  marry  a  woman  of  the  same  name,  tboogh  aha 
may  have  been  born  hnndrcds  of  miles  away,  and  may  be 
no  sort  of  relatioo  in  oar  aeDse  of  the  word.  Aa  in 
Austria,  the  uumal  or  plant  from  whidi  aadi  asaocia- 
tion  tftea  ita  Dame  is  aaered;  in  America  it-is  called  tlie 
totem.  The  oldest  Iroquois  totems  seem,  from  many  legend- 
ary and  politicd  proofs,  to  have  been  Wolf,  Bear,  and 
Turtle  (Morgan,  Ancient  Socitty,  1877,  p.  70;  see  alao 
M*Lenuan,  ForinigMy  Sevint,  1869-1670).  Taming  to 
Africa  (Bowditch's  Mittion  to  Aihantee,  p.  181),  we  read 
of  aimilar  institutions.  Livingstone  reporta  similar  facta 
among  the  Bechwanaa,  Folkner  among  the  Fatagoniaos, 
Brooke  among  the  Sea  Dyaks,  and  GozdlaMO  de  la  Tega 
among  the  lower  races  of  Pera. 

Tha'amptid  fastam  of  tluie  aaaodaUona'ud  gronpa 
of  kbdnd  ai^  foe  ear  pnaant  poipoaa — (1)  "^^^ 
doMldtb  giowtli  ont  ot/malt  ldiiaU|L«id  w  mle  whidi 
pnihibita  marriage  betiraen  panona  lue  aia  o(  tiie  aame 


name,  and  own  deaeent  from  the  same  plant,  animal,  oe 
thing ;  (2)  their  azistenM  as  atoeka  of  diffannt  blood  in 
the  same  local  tribe;  and  (S)  their  acknowledgment  of  kio- 
ship  with,  and  of  the  du^  to  ia|^rt  in  war,  or  to  reTeag^ 
other  members ,  of  the  same  name,  (On  this  pbin^  sea 
Morgan,  Ancitnt  Society,  p.  78.  Compwv  also  Andent 
Soeitfy,  p.  175,  aa  to  the  Lonchonx  or  Katchin  of  the 
Tnkott  River:  "  A  man  does  not  marry  into  hia  own  classy 
.  .  .  .  the  children  belong  to  the  gnde  of  the  mother; 
.  .  .  .  members  of  the  samo  grade  in  the  different  tribea 
do  not  war  witli  each  other.")  For  convenienoe  of  noman- 
datore,  we  shall  call  all  aacu  aaaociationa  toten-Jdn.  Tlia 
wmd  totem  pdata  to  the  pecoliarity  of  supposed  daaeant 
from  aome  naturd  object  wnidi  givea  the  naoM*  and  '*kin'* 
is  more  convenient  than  "groap*  or  '*dan,'''beeanie  the 
same  totem  and  the  some  name  -  cover  many  scattered 
groups- 

6.  The  queatioo  now  rises,  Do  we  meet  uioilor  assodo- 
tiuna  among  civilised  peoples  who  now  possess  the  family! 
Firit  WD  find  Mr  Hart  of  Canton  saying  {Anextkt  Society, 
S6i,  365) :  "  In  some  parts  of  the  coantry  large  vfllagea 
are  to  be  met  with,  in  each  of  which  there  exists  but  one 
family  name;  thus  inons  district  will  be  found,  aay,  threo 
villages,  each  conloining  two  or  three  thousand  people, 
the  one  of  the  Hone,  the  seeoi  d  of  the  Sheep,  and  the 
third  of  the  Ox  family  ntme.  ....  Just  as  among  the 
North  American  lodiuis  hnsbond  and  wife  are  always  of 
different  families, — wat  is,  of  different  sumamea.  Custom 
and  law  dike  prohibit  marriage  on  the  part  of  people 
having  the  some  family  surname.  The  children  are  of  Uie 
father's  family. — that  is,  they  take  his  surname."  (Com* 
pare  Narrative  of  Tko  Mahometan  Tra*«tlert,  Pinkerton, 
vol  viL)  The  Azabiao  travdlers  bad  the  some  law  ab 
home,  pKAilHting  marriage  between  people  of  the  earn* 
family  name. 

Looking  at  India  we  find  in  the  Inititvtet  of  Mt»m  (iii. 
6)  that  a  man  of  the  twice-born  dossea  may  not  marry  ■*  a 
woman  descmdad  from  his  patemd  or  matemd  anccatora 
within  the  aixth  degree,  nor  [in  worda  believed  to  be  a 
comment  oa  the  origind]  one  who  is  known  by  her 
family  name  to  be  of  the  same  primitive  stock  wiUi  hia 
father."  No  one,  that  is  to  say,  may  marry  within  the 
ffhotra,  just  OS  no  Bed  Indian  may  many  within  the  limits 
fixed  by  the  totem.  If  the  ghotra  was  counted,  or  if  the 
CUoaae  frai^  name  ran,  on  tlie  femde.  dda,  Chinese  and 
^hmans  woald  be  exactly  in  the  position  of  Anitnlian 
blacks,  as  f ar  aa  prdubiled  degrees  are  concerned.  Ur 
Cunoiogbam  (Diyed  of  Hindii  Law,  Madras,  1877)  aaya 
that  the  old  rule  about  tlie  ghotra  is  falling  into  disase,  and 
that  locd  custom  in  many  places  permits  It  to'  be  dia- 
oboycd.  Now,  just  as  obserrera  in  India  note  tliis  change 
of  proctice,  so  obaorvera  among  the  Red  Indians  and 
Anatrdions  note  another  change  of  practice.  Kindred 
among  these  peo[des  is  very  gndnally.  beginning  to  \in 
reckoned  by  the  nde  line;  diikinn  ere  bdi^  oonnted 
among  aome  tribal  in  the  of  Uie  father  OSaxfpA, 
p.  86). 

Leaving  India,  and  taming  to  Greece  and  Bome,  we  find 
the  locd  tribe  and,  subordinate  to  the  tribe,  two  forma  of 
associations  called  dte  yitnt  and  gAis,  which  are  .prominent 
in  early  history  and  gradually  die  out.  Thus,  though  iii 
the  Twdve  Tables,  as  we  hare  seen,  the  members  of  the 
gens  succeed  to  the  property  of  an  inteatate,  yet  in  the 
2d  century  Qaiua  decUrea  (but.,  iii  17)  that  all  Gentile 
law  had  fallen  into  deanetode.  The  gens,  then»  was,  aa 
its  very  name  implies,  a  form  of  kindred,  but  old  and 
haatenbg  to  deo^.  The  mwdian  of  %  gena,  aonwding  to 
Qoero,  had  •  commcm,  name^  were  bvn  of  free  pan>t% 
and  were  those  who  MM sMUdhmmrfi.  Frntwaddi 
tliat  menbafa  ^  a  gena  are  cs  jMfon  ^Msn  «rft. 
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Ilr  mut  b«  DDticcd  that;  though  tbe  mamben  of  »  geni 
«««  of  no  neogninblfl  kin  to  wch  other  in  on*  mdm,  yU 
tk«7  showed  1  certain  aotidaritt — patting  on  mourniog 
wbflii  one  of  the  kin  wu  in  disgrace  (Livy,  tI  30),  sharing 
eunmon  religicos  rights  pecnlior  to  themseWes,  and  at  one 
time  having  a  right  to  inherit  property.  All  these  tilings 
point  to  consciousness  of  diktant  blood-relationship.  SttU 
one  feature  of  the  ghotra  seems  absent  It  is  hardly  proved 
tiiat  there  was  a  time  when  RomaaB  might  not  marry 
witbin  tbe  gone.  Indications  of  the  past  existence  of  the 
nle  are  foond  in  the  fact  that  Roman  genealogies  do  not, 
«8  it  is  said,  sbow  us  ^examples  of  muria^  between 
peiscas  of  the  same  geosl  .  More  to  the  point  u  Plutarch's 
itstement  (Ilrpl  alrtM*  "VatfuoMv),  "  la  times  past  it  was 
■atairfiil  for  Romans  to  marry  women  erf  their  own  kin 
((rvyyotSof);  ....  nay,  they  did  not  wed  ladies  in  any 
degree  connected  with  them  .by  blood,  just  as  now  they  do 
5ot  take  sisters  or  aunts,  and  it  was  long  before  they 
nntund  to  take  cousins  to  wife."  It  seems  then  that, 
jnit  as  in  the  case  of  the  contampomry  ghotra  of  the 
Uiados,  an  ancient  and  wide  prohibition  to  marry  in  the 
gens  was  thrown  off  by .  the  Romans.  Here  it  must  be 
■oted'tbat  tho' ghotra' of  tbe  Hindu  law  of  inheritance  is 
BSt  identiaaL  with  the  ghotra  in  which  marriage  is  pro- 
ktbitad  by  custom.  It  is  ratiur  a  body  composed  of  all  the 
eognates  within  eertua  laige  limitatioua, 

Ib  the  eiample  of  tlie  Orsek  yim  we  ogain  find  the 
munoo  name  a  patronymie,  generally  thought  to  be 
derived  from  a  hero.  We  find  that  all  who  bore  the  name 
dialed  certain  religious  rights,  and  before  Solon's  date^ 
ware  co-heirs  to  property,  and  took  up  the  blood  feud  if 
tne  of  the  ycros  were  slain.  Yet  the  ytyy^rtu  are.  often 
defined  as  wt  akin  in  blood,  so  entirely  did  the  old  sodbb 
of  relationship  dwindle,  in  Qreece  as  in  Roma,  The  lexico- 
tofkm  rappOMd  that  tbe  yni^  were  conBtitnted  by  kigis- 
lative  enaetment,  vom*  rln  l^orrR  koowJov.  (See  Heier, 
Dt  GaMiu*  Atticu;  Pnilippi,  Der  Areopag  und  du  EpkHtn, 
Berliu,  1871,  p.  6d;  Scboemann,  GrUehiKhs  AltertkUnier, 
Bariib,  1861,  tuL  l  p.  329,  with  Schoemann's  theory  of 
tlie  growth  of  the  yowc;  F.  Haase,  DU  AUteniuJu  Slamm- 
wr/oumy;  also  Qrote's  HUioi-y  of  Greece,  iii.  63.)  Now, 
hard  u  it  is  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  yivot, 
tad  of  ita  relation  to  the  tribe,  it  eeems,  on  the  whole, 
DH>re  analogous  to  tlte  totem-kin  than  to  tbe  caste  or  joint 
funily  of  the  modern  Hindna  .(See  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
"Sooth  Slavoniana  and  Bfupoota,"  Ninatetah  CeiUmy, 
December,  1877.)  A  cunmon  name,  co-heirship,  tbe  duty 
of  avenging  a  member,  all  point-to  the  idea  of  kinsbip. 
As  to  exogamy,  a  Greek  oonld  certainly  marry  in  his  own 
yint,  for  Uke  oommtm  name  went  by  the  father's  side,  and 
a  Greek  might  marry  his  father's  though  not  his  mother's 
daughter.  It  has  been  argned  that  the  prohibition  to 
nuuTj  a  nterine  sister,  though  kinship  in  historic  Greece 
went  by  the  male  lin^  indicates  a  poet  when  the  maternal 
tis  wu  more  afcrict, — when,  in  fact,  a  man  wtio  married  bis 
itarins  sister  married  leithin  the  yo^  and  a  man  who  took 
Us  hiU-uiter  \ij  the  lathM^  ode  married  oqt«de  the  yivot. 
Bmitmajba  Dbaarraddiat  Aristotle  (Pof.,  1, 2, 5, 6)  gives 
as  my  ancieat  synonyms  of  ytwrjmu  lie  terms  iftoytUumrtt 
(oooibhed  on  tbe  same  milk),  ifuxrhrvoi  (eating  from  the 
Mue  Teasel),  i/uMtdrvw  (warmed  by  the  same  fire).  Theae 
taint  q>eak  of  a  time  when  motherhood  or  fosterage,  when 
cn&manity  at  abelter,  not  blood  kinahtp,  were  the  bonds 
that  kept  members  of  the  same  kin  together.  The  words 
may  be  compared  with  Gaelic  tku&loek  and  eoediche, 
"GaaliB  samea  (orfamify,  ngnifyin^  the  first,  baviag  a 
nmmon  midencfl^  tba  second  thoM  who  eat  together  " 
Oflennaa,  Prim.  JVor..  p.  154). 

U  )i»  been  oma),  almost  unirerasl,  to  explain  tbe  Greek 
and  BomM  gens  bf  nm\lfy  aajiag,  like  Mr  Freemaa 


(Comparativt  Uacmillan,.  1873;  jt.  Ill),  '*Tha 

family  grew  into  the  elan,  the  clan'  grew  latO'  the  toiba.** 
Mr  IVwrnan  aayt  we  can  trace'  ibis  procesa  best  "  among 
men  of  onr  own  blood."  But  when  we  examine  the  early 
associations  of  the  English  (Kemble'e  Saxont  in  England^ 
voL  i.  p.  468),  we  find,  just  as  in  'America,  just  as  in 
Australia,  grou[»  of  kindred  of  tbe  same  name, — take 
Billing,  by  way  of  example,— scattered  from  north  to  touth 
through  all  the  local  tribes.  We  have  - seen  how  this 
hajit>ena  in  America  and  Australia,  we  have  seen  that  there 
tbe  family,  in  Mr  Freemau's  sense,  does  not  grow  into  the 
elan.  Dui  it'  do  so  in  Attica  and  Italy,  and,  if  so,  how 
31d  8  tribc^  which  was  ex  kj/petiun  bnt  a  swollen  dan, 
contain  bo  many  stocks  which  claimed  distinet  origin  and 
distinct  mythical  ancestors  t  How  did  theee  stocks  come 
to  be  scattered  tbroogh  local  tribes,  not  grouped  in  one) 
The  growth  of  aavage  tribes  is  not  a  development  of  the 
family;  tribes  singularly  like  those  of  savages  are  fouu4  in 
early  civilizations..  Had  the  two  kinds  of  kindred  different 
origins  t 

There  remains  a  point  to  notice.  Tbe  thoroughly  savage 
totem-kindreds  revere  the'  animal,  plant,  or  other  object 
from  which  they  take  their  name  and  claim  descent,  and 
they  use  it  as  a  badge.  For  Greek  and  Roman  survivals  of 
this  usage  see  Plutarch,  Theaeut;  M'Leunan,  "^le  wo^ 
ship  of  plants  and  animals,"  in  tbe  FortHightly  Sevitte, 
1869,  1870;,  and  the  Antiquiiiet  o/  Heraldty,  by  W.  8. 
Ellis,  1869.  If  the  ordinary  theory,  that  the  tribe  and 
clan  are  overgrown  families,  be  rejected^  the  com  eise  theory 
may  be  stated  thua  : — The  totem-kindreds  of  savages  grow 
up  through  exogamy  and  female  kin.  The  change  to  male 
kinship  (a  change  which  is  demonstrably  taking  place  in 
America  and  Australia)  produced  something  like  the 
Chinese  circle  of  relationship.  The  substitution  of  the 
name  of  a  fictitious  ancestor  for  that  of  Ae  sacredfplan^ 
aiumal,  or  nataral  object  produced  a  circle  of  affinity  like 
the  Hindn  ghotra  of  cnstomary  reli^on.^  The  decay  of  the 
prohibition  to  marry  within  tlie  kin  united  by  the  family 
name,  like  the  growing  laxity  of  rule  in  the  ghotra,  pro* 
duced  Bomethiug  like  the  Greek  yivot  and  the  Roman  gens. 
Nothing  remained  but  joint  religious  rites,  a  common  plae9 
of  burial,  a  common  name,  a  vogue  feeling  of  connexion, 
traditions  of  the  prohibition  to  marry  within  the  gens,  the 
duty  of  taking  up  the  blood-feud,  and  vestiges  of  the  joint- 
heirship.  In  process  of  time  the  intenser  affections  tho 
family  .caused  the  old  gentile  ties  to  disappear,  and  goatila 
law  became  an  empty  memory. 

It  has  been  shown  that  arraugements  ruder  than  the 
modem  family  exbt.among  contemporary  savages,  and  have 
existed -among  ancient  peoplea  It  has  been. shown  tltat 
these  rude  institutions  produce  laige  associations  of  men, 
tribes  and  totem-kindred,  among  savages,  and  that,  by  a 
series  of  changes,  every  one  of  which  ia  exemplified  in 
experience,  the  Greek  and  Roman  gentei^  the  nniu  of  early 
poliUcal  society,  may  have  been  developed  ont  of  barbarous 
groups.  There  are  next  certain  dutoms  to  be  examined,' 
which  tend,  as  far  as  they  go,  to  show  that  dvilized  society 
passed  through  savage  stages,  Tlie  chief  of  Uiese  customs 
are  the  ceremony  of  capture  and  bridal  etiquette.  As  to 
the  ceremony  of  capture  it  is  superfluous  to  say  mucli,  as 
the  subject  has  be«n  luindled,  with  complete  originality  and 
copious  illustrations,  in  M'Leonan's  Primitive  Marriage. 
The  classic  example  of  the  ceremony  of  capture  is  thus  stated 
by  C.  O.  Miiller,  {Hittory  aiid  Antiquities  qf  the  Doric  Race, 
English  trensktioo,  Oxford,  1830,  vol.  il  p.  298):  "Two 
thiogs  were  requisite  as  an  introductioa  and  preparation  to 


W«  bav*  eunplM  la  Zola-land  of  the  declining  lellaf  la  animsl 
•DCMtrr  {CaUswaj'a  R^gim  tfOi»  AwmmM^,  u>d  In  Grtek  hUtoir 
we  bsv*  ftequsat  Instsncts  of  the  ftetittons  adeptioii  of  tpoojraMM 
hende  tocsston. 
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murtiigs  i(  Ebirta;  fint,  bstntiiuig  on  fkt  put  of  the 
f  liher ;  teomo^,  the  temrt  (A«  mdt.  Tlw  latter  wu 
elseriy  an  aneteot  national  ctutom."  Mailer  then  deBcribes 
tli«  eUndeetiae  interconne,  which  lasted  for  aome  time,  be- 
fore the  man  "  broaght  his  bride,  and  freijnentljr  her  mother, 
into  his  house."  The  intercoarsa  of  bride  and  groom  among 
the  Iroqnoia  of  Lafitaa's  time  was  likewbe  clandestine.  For 
the  practice  in  Crete  Milller  qtiotea  Strobo,  x.  482,  d. 
A  similar  custom  prerailed  in  Borne  (Apaleiua,  J)e  At, 
■Air.  ir.;  Festoa,  t,  v.  "Bapi"),  and  was  sappowd  t«  be 
deriwd  from  tjia  tim«  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  Mr 
U'Lannan  finda  the  practice  necessarjr  to  the  eonstitation 
of  the  relatuHH  of  hnaband  and  wife  among  the  CSalmnolEs, 
the  Tangoflanii,  Ute  Khonds,  the  Faegians,  the  Welsh,  the 
Arabs,  rae  Irish,  and  Tarious  other  races.  He  explains  its 
Vistence  the  institutions  of  exogamy  {i.e.,  the  .rule 
prohibiting  marriaga  between  people  of  the  same  blood), 
tnd  by  the  prevalence  of  hostility  between  the  tribes  of 
rode  timea.  Suppose  the  rule  to  exist  that  a  man  may  not 
marry  a  woman  of  his' own  oommnnity,  and  snppoee  that, 
by  an  exhaostiTe  dtTtsion,  all  other  communities  without 
exception  are  hoatUe,  he  mutt  ateal  a  wife  if  he  is  to  marry 
ftt^L  nieflctioD^e8^<ue,aa  men  grow  more  polite,  will 
eodnre  as  part  of  the  marriage  eefemony  when  ^e  need  of 
the  reality  is  pened.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  theft  of 
flie  woman  is,  in  the  fictitious  capture,  generally  the  work 
of  more  than  one  man,  as  it  well  might  be,  if  the  early 
marrl^aB  were  polyandrons.  If  it  be  granted  that  the  pro* 
bibitloa  to  marry  withio  the  community  is  as  early  as  it  is 
widdy  prevalent,  this  explanation  of  the  form  of  capture 
will  seem  auffloient.  The  origin  of  the  early  prohibition 
will  be  discussed  later.  Thns,  on  the  evidence  of  a  sport- 
ive featare  in  the  martiage  ceremony  of  civiliaed  peoples, 
a  resUge  is  revealed  of  enatona  eonoeeted  Vitha  nrj  early 
form  of  the  family. 

A  strange  piece  of  barbaroos etiquette  may  hint  that  the 
kindred  of  the  bride,  and  groom  were' once  hostile  groups. 
The  daughter-in-law,  amoog  many  races,  is  forbidden  to 
speak  to  her  father-in-law;  the' motherin-law  must  bide 
when  she  sees  her  son-in-law.  The  wives  treat  their  hus- 
bands with  what  may  be  a  sarrival  of  hostility,  and  never 
name  them  by  their  names.  Examples  are  collected  in  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  Origin  of  Civilitaiion,  pp.  11,  12.  The 
practiceB  are  found  am^ng  races  on  the  border  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  in  the  Bocky  Stountains,  in  Soathem  Africa,  among 
the  Oaribs,  Mongols,  and  Calmucks,  in  Cihina,  in  Siberia, 
and  in  Australia.  To  these  instances  adduced  by  Sr  John 
Lubbock  we  may  add  Bal|pria  (Doson,  Ckantt  Pojnitairei 
BtUgaret). 

Herodotua  says  (L  146)  that  the  wives  of  the  early 
loniane  would  not  call  their  husbands  by  their  names  nor 
ait  at  meat  with  them,  and  instructed  their  daughters  to 
practise  the  same  reserve.  The  r«uon  assigned  is  that 
the  women  were  originally  Cariana,  whose  i»iente  the 
looians  had  slain.  It  may  be  allowed  that  this  worid-wide 
practice,  too,  testifies  to  a  time  when  men  married  out  of 
th^  own  group,  and  all  groupe  were  hostile  each  to  the 
'other.  PerhapB  the  English  local  eoatom,  which  forbids 
the  parents  of  bride  and  bridegroom  to  be  present  at  the 
jnarriage  ceremony,  holds  the  same  antiquity,  '  ^ 

'^t  have  now  to  note  the '.widespread  existence  of'a 
system  of  nomencUture,  which'' cen  hardly  have  arisen  int 
iunes  when  the  monogamous  family  was  the  unit  of  sodefy. 
;^r  Lewis  Morgan'  of  Kew  Tork  was  the  d,iBCoverer  of  e 
«n:^m  very  impntent  in  ite  bearing  on  the  hist<»7  ot 
loctety.  .  In  aboat  two-tbirda'of  tiie  globe  penons  in 
■ddresHDg  a  kinsman  do  not  discriminate  between  grades 
ctf  relaUonsMp.  Alljhese  |^ea  are  merged  in  large  cate- 
toriai.  ,,  TbaM,'  in'  what,  Mr.  U<Hr^~ calls  the  **  Ualayam 
^atom/  "all  eoniaiigninei,.near  or.far,  fall  wifliin"«iw  of 


iheae  lelatioiuhni— nud^parant,  pareBl,  brothei^  deter, 
nhtld,  andgrandwild.*  No  other  blood-releUoBshipa  are  »- 

cognised  (Aneitnt  Society,  p.  385).  This  at  once  reminds  as 
of  the  Platonic  Republic.  "We  devised  means  that  no  ono 
should  ever  be  able  to  know  his  own  child,  but  Uiat  all  should 
imagine  themselves  to  be  of  one  family,  and  should  regard 
as  brothers  and  sisters  those  who  were  within  a  certain 
limit  of  Bge ;  and  those  who  were  of  an  elder  generation 
they  were  to  regard  as  parents  and  grand-parente,  and  tiioee 
who  were  of  a  younger  generation  as  children  and  grand* 
children  {Timttut,  18,  Jowetfa  traoalation,  first  edition, 
jrol  iL,  1871).  This  ayatem  prevaUa  in  the  Folniesiaft 
groups,  and  in  New  Zealand.  Kekt  comes  what  Mr  Morgan 
chtxues  to  call  the  Tnranian  system.  "  It  was  nnivetaal 
among  the  Korth  American  aborigines,"  whom  Mr  Morgan 
styles  Ganowanians,  "  Traces  of  it  have  been  found  in 
parts  of  Africa"  {Aneimt- Society,  p.  386),  and  **it  still 
prevails  in' South  India  among  the  Hindus,  who  speak  the 
Dravidian  language,"  and  also  in  North  IndU,  among  other 
Hindus.  The  system,  as  Mr  Morgan  says,  "is  eimply 
stupettdous."  It  is  not  exactly  the  same  among  eU  hie 
miscellaneous  "  Turanians,"  but,  on  the  whole,  assumes  the 
following  shapes.  Sappose  tbespsakw  tobe  amal^  hawill 
style  hii  nephew  and  niece  in  toe  male  line,  hb  brother'a 
chOdren,  "  son  "  end  "  daughter,"  and  his  grand-nepliawn 
and  grand-nieces  in  the  male  line,  "  grandson  '  and  **  grand* 
daughter."  Here  the  Tnranian  and  the  Malayan  systems 
agree.  But  change  the  sex  ;  let  the  male  speaker  addresa 
Ilia  nephews  and  nieces  in  the  female  line,~the  children  of 
his  sister, — he  salutes  them  as  "  nephew  "  and  *'  niece,"  and 
they  hail  him  as  "uncle."  Now,' in  the  Malay  system, 
nephews  and  nieces  on  both  sides,  'brother's  children  or 
sisters,  are  alike  named  "  children  "  of  the  uncle.  If  tho 
speaker  be  a  female,  nsbg  the  Tnranian  atyle^  these  :tenna 
are  reversed.  Her  nster's  sone  and  daughtera  are  aalated 
by  her  as  "  son  "  and  daughter,"  her  brother'a  ^ildren  sha 
calls  ."nephew"  end  "niece."  Yet  the  children  of  tha 
persons  thns  styled  "  nephew  "  end  "  niece  "  are  not  recog> 
nised  in  conversation  as  "grand-nephew"  and'"graDd- 
niece,"  but  as  "  grandson  "  and  "  grand-daughter."  -it  ia 
impossible  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  these  feetares  of 
the  classificatory  nomencUture,  from  which  the  others  mey 
be  inferred.  The  reader  is  referred  for  particnlars  to  Mr 
Morgan's  great  wotk,  Syitemt  of  Contanguwiy  and  Affiniij^ 
■t^tht  Human  Race  (Waahington,  1871). 

The  existence  of  the  classificatory  system  ia  not  an 
entirely  novel  discovery.  Nicolaus  Damaecenns,  one  of  tha 
inquirers  into  early  society,  who  lived  in  the  first  eentaty 
of  our  era,  noticed  this  mode  of  oddreas  among  tiM 
Galactophagi.  Lafitau  found  it  among  the  Iroquois.  To  Mr 
Morgan's  perception  of  the  importance  of  the  facts;  and  to  hta 
energetic  collection  of  reports,  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the 
wide  prevalence  of  the  system.  From  an  examination  of 
the  degrees  of  kindred  which  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the 
"  Malayan"  and  "  Turanian"  nodes  of  address,  Mr  Motion 
hes  worked  out  a  theory  of  the  evolntion  o(  the  .mo£m 
family.  A  brief  comparison  of  thia  with  other'  modem 
theories  will  close  our  account  of  the  family.  He  main 
points  of  the  theory  are  shortly  stated  in  Sytiemt  of  Coh- 
tatiffitiniiy,  &c,  pp.  487,  493,  and  in  Ancient  Society^ 
p.  384.  From  the  latter  work  we  quote  the  foUovring 
description  of  the  five  different  and  ttUconsTreforma  of  the 
family :— 

"  L  The  Contanguine  Fan^y.  '.  It  wu  fonndad  upon  the  later* 
manisc»«f  broth  en  and  drtsn,  own  and  oollattrsl,  u  s  nonp.' 
'  "II;  Tht  Amo/tMA  FamUg.  It  wsa  founded  upon  tlw  inter- 
msrriaga  of  stvenl  diten,  own  and  oolUttnJ,  with  Moh  othm' 
hulMM^  in  a  gToap,~-the  j(4nt  husbsnda  not  being  OMOSMrlly 
kinamen  cl  seen  other ;  sin,  on  the  iatennsniage  of  sanrw 
^mOmt,  an  end  eollatnal,  with  asA  ethen^  wives  in  a  poujs— 
thess  wtn^  not  bsins  Biciwirflyef  kin  te  each  otfier. 
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jrftaB  th*  «m  la  bott  Int*""*—  (tie).  .  In  Mch  eMt  Um  fioap  of 
MB  van  co^MbUj  muiUd  to  th*  groifp  or  women. 

"lit  filtSii»dtMmia»  or  Pairing  TamUf.  Itvu  foDudcd 
■ifilM  betWMB  iiB|^  F'''^      withevt  en  axdoain  eohabiU- 
liw.  Th»  Mieiritp  e«minMd  dnring  the  plninn  of  the  iMrtieii 

"IT.  niftHrSnMFmtHjr.  ItitefmiodedVpMtheBaniage 
el  «ac  Buta  with  nrenl  wxTe^  followed  in  ganenl  hj  the  eechinoa 
rftbe  wirse. 

"  T.  n*  JTme^ttMimi  Amiff.  It  wee  fomided  upon  menbge 
between  ■iBgle  peui  with  ea  ezdiuive  ceheUtattoD. 

"Threeoc  ^eeetonn^  nemelr,  the  flnt,  eeeond,  end  fifth,  wen 
ndkel,  beceaee  they  wen  nfflcently  genenl  aad  laflBewliel  to 
■nete  One  dietiaet  ijitMu  ol  eonaetigidlii^,  ell  U  whieh  etUl- 
esM  la  liTlqg  fimw. '  "Vaamaitlf,  tuv  ^ateae  an  rallldent- 
of  thenuelTCB  lo  pan  '.til*  utMount  existenea  ti  the  lenu  of 
the  femilr  aad  cf  mani^  wiQi  wUeh  diej  aaTenlij  atead  eon- 
ueted." 

4Cr  HorgsD  nuke*  tlie  syilma  of  nomenclBtnre  proofs  of 
the  •zieteQce  of  the  Conungnin^  and  PnnUntn  funilioB.. 
Unhi^ily,  thec«  is  no  other  proof,  aad  the  same  qrstems 
Jure  baea  expUtaed  on  a  vttj  lUffereat  Miadple(U'Leniuui, 
&m«^imA»eieiaffiiiU>rp,p.S72-Wi).  LooUng  at  ftcts. 
m  find  the  OonaaDgaim'  family  nowhere,  tad  cannot  easily 
iaaginehovflariy  groQpt  ahetaioed  from  infringinff  oa  each 
«/Qwt,  and  eteatad  a  ^itematie  maniage  of  broken  and 
riltem"  8t  Angnstine,  howerer  {D«  Civ.  Dei,  xr.  Iti),  and 
ArdliMM  in  hia  Tkeucdiea  (Odyuey,  xl  7,  scholia  B,  Q) 
agree  mors  oc  leaa  with  Mr  Morgan,  Next,  how  did  the 
eonsaagtune  family  change  into  the  Fanalaan  t  Mr  Morgan 
aaje.  {AneiaU  JSodety,  pp.  i24,  428)  brothen  ceased  to 
wuiTj  tiMir  siatert,  because  "tba  evils  of  it  could  not 
for  aver  eacMe  hamiD  ohaerTatton."  Thus  the  Puoaluan 
bouly  waa  hit  opon,  and  "created  a  distinct  system  of 
eonaaognjuiitj"  {AnciaU  Society,  p.  384),  the  Turanian. 
Agsin,  ''nanbgaa  in  Panaluan  groups  ezplstn  the  rela- 
tiooiUpa  in  the  qnten.'^  Bnt  (p.  386)  Mr  Morgan  pro- 
vide! himaelf  with  another  exiHaoatioii,  "the  Turaaisn 
lyatem  owea  ita  origin  to  marriage  in  the  group  amd  to  the 
gentila  organixation."  He  dalh  exogamy  "the  gentile 
organiiation,'*  though,  in  point  of  fact,  the  only  gantes  we 
uow,  the  Roman  gentes,  show  scarcely  a  tnce  of  exogamy. 
Again,  "  the  change  of  nlationahips  which  reanlted  from 
■ibstitatiQg  Panaloan  in  the  place  of  Consanguine  marriage 
toma  the  Halajan  into  the  Turanian  system"  (p.  442, 
■ee  too  pi  987).  In  the  same  page  (442)  ilr  Morgan  attri- 
hntea  the  diaiige  to  the  "  gentile  organisation,*  and,  still  in 
Um  hoi*  pue^  naea  both  facton  in  his  working  ont  of  the 
problem,  aiw,  if  tha  Panaluan  marriage  is  a  anAdent  ez- 
t^aaatioa,  in  do  not  need  tlie  "genUle  oTgaDizatton.!* 
Bothf  io  Mr  Morgan's  opinion,  were  efforts  M  'eonseious 
■etal  reform.  In  SjfiUm$  of  ConianguinUy  ^  490)  the 
pantile  organisation  (there  edled  tribal),  that  is,  exogamy, 
u  said  to  have  been  "  designed  to  work  ont  a  reformation 
in  the  intermarriage  of  brothen  and  sisters."  But  the 
Punaluan  marriage  had  done  that,  otherwisa  it  would  not 
have  produced  (as  Mr  Morgan  says  it  did)  the  change 
from  the  Malayan  to  the  Turanian  system,  the  difference  in 
the  two  syitemi,  as  ezemplified  in  Seneca  and  Tamil,  being 
"  fai  nlationsh^  which  dq»nded  on  the  intermarritigB 
or  non-intermairi^fa  ttf  brothers  and  aisten"  {Aneiint 
Ba^,  V.  4Ai).  Yet  the  Ponalnan  family,  though  itself  a 
Htom  m  morals  and  in  "breeding,"  "did  not  furnish 
adequate  motives' to  nform  the  Malay  system,'  which,  as 
We  have  aeen,  it  did  reform  (p.  388).  The  Panaluan 
family,  it  is  suspected,  "  frequently  involved  owb  brothers 
and  sisten  "  (p,  427) ;  had  it  not  been  so,  there  would  have 
been  db  need  of  a  fresh  moral  reformation, — "  the  gentile 
organixation."  Yet  even  in  the  Punaluan  family  {AHtient 
Soeietjf.  p.  488)  "brothen  ceased  to  marry  their  own 
■jstersu"  What,  then,  did  the  "  gentile,  oi^nuution  "  do  for 
BKnl  As  they  Iiad  already  ceased  to  marry  their  own 
ilsten,  aadai^  under  the  genUle  organization,  thoy  wete 
•tot  able  to' many  their  half-at8t««,'tha'rBfonnatoiy  "in- 


genuity "  of  the  invents  of  the  organizations  wu  at  once 
sQperfluous  and  useless.  It  is  impossible  to  undenband  the 
Punalnan  system.  lu  existence  is  inferred  from  a  system 
of  nomenclature  which  it  does  (and  does  not)  produce ;  it 
admiU  (and  excludes)  own  brothen  and  aisterg.  Mr 
Morgan  has  intended,  appamttly,  to  represent  the  Potaa- 
luan  marriage  as  a  long  transition  to  the  definite  enstoiu 
of  exogamy,  but  it  will  -he  aeen  that  hia  laDgooge  is  not 
veiy  clear  nor  hia  poaitions  assured.  He.  does  not  addnoo 
aofncient  proof  that  the  Punaluan  family  ever  existed  as 
an  institution,  even  in  Hawaii.  There  is,  if  possibly 
a  greater  absence  of  historical  testimony  to  the  existence 
of  the  Consanguine  family.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  exogamy  was  a  conscious  moral  and  social  teforma* 
tion,  because,  ex  hypoOutt,  the  savages  had  no  moral  dataj 
nothing  to  causa  disgust  at  relations  which  seem  revolt- 
ing to  us.  It  is  as  improbable  that  they  discovered  the 
supposed  physical  evils -of  breeding  in  and  im  That  dis- 
covery eoud  only  have  been  made  after  a  long  experience 
and  in  the  Consanguine  family  that  experience  was  impoe- 
siblei  Thus,  setting  moral  reform  aside  as  inconcelvablay 
we  cannot  nnderstand  bow  the  Consanguine  families  ever 
broke  up.  Mr  Morgan's  ingehious  specntations  as  to  a  tran- 
siticmal  step  towards  the  gens  (as  he  rails  what  we  style 
the  totem-kindred),  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  "  classes' 
and  ibarriage  laws  of  tha  Kamilaroi,  are  vitiated  by  the 
weakness  and  contradictory  nature  of  the  evidence  (see 
Pritchard,  vol  ii.  p.  493  ;  Lang's  Queenilaitd,-  Appendix ; 
Proceedingi  of  American  Academy  of  Arte,  Ac,  vol.  viiL 
412;  Nature,  October  99,  1874)..  Further,  though  Uf 
Morgan  colls  the  Australian  "gentile  organiutiou".  "in- 
cipient," he  admits  {AneitHt  Soeiely,  pi  374)  that  the  Ka^ 
nnyeri  have  totem  groups,  in  which  **  tha  chtldnn  are  of 
the  clan  of  the  father."  Far  from  being  "  incipient, "  the 
gens  of  the  Narrinyeri  is  on  the  footing  of  the  ghotn  of 
Hindu  custom.  Lastly,  though  Mr  Morgan  frequently 
declares  that  tlie  Folyoesiana  have  not  the  gens  (for  ha 
thinks  them  not  sufficiently  advanced),  Mr  Oill  has  shown 
that  unmistakable  tncce  of  the  totem  aurriva  in  P(d^ 
nesian  mythology. 

Tliere  is  the  leis  necessity  to  believe,  with  ilr  Morgan) 
in  the  Punaluan  and  Consanguine  families,  because  the 
evidence  on  which  he  relies,  the  evidence  of  the  class!- 
ficatory  system,  has  been  explained  on  a  different  theory 
by  Mr  M'LeDnan  (Sluditt  t»  Aneimt  Bitlory,  loc  eit.), 
whose  mode  of  conceiving  the  evolotion  of  the  family 
is,'  briefly  stated,  this.  Primitive  man  was,  as  geology 
reveals  him,  gregarious.  We  have  no  eort  of  evidence  na 
to  his  truly  primitive  mannen,  for  all  existing  savages  have 
had  many  ages  of  experience  and,  as  it  were,  of  education. 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  earliest  men 
had  instinct  against  marriage  with  near  kin.  Thci^  • 
earliest  associations  would  be  based  on  tba  sentiment  of 
kindred,  not  yet  brought  into  explicit  consciousness,  and  oi) 
community  of  residence.  They  would  ho  named  by  th^ 
name  of  their  group.  The  blood  relation  of  the  mother  to 
the  child  wouU  be  the  flnt  they  perceived.  Aa  time  vent 
on  they  could  reason  oat  other  relationships  throngh  vomwo: 
but  nule  kinship  would  remain,'  though  not  nnknowQ 
as  a  fact,  .nnrecognired  in  custom,  becanse,  if  harmony 
was  to  exist  within  the  group,  it  could  only  be  secured 
"  through  indifference  and  promiscuity,"  which  mad^ 
certainty  of  male  parentage  impossible.-  Kow  let  it  be  supi 
posed,  as  a  vast  body  of  evidence  leads  us  to  suppoee,  that 
female  children  were  slaughtered  as  bouckes  {hvHUs.  The 
result  would  be  a  scarcity  of  women  within  the  groupi  Tj] 
secure  wives  men  would  be  obliged  to  steal  them  from  other 
groups,  which  wen,  ex  hypolheti,  hostile.  This  is  almost  tho 
state  of  things  known  to  Montaigne  (Cotton's  tranalatioir, 
chap,  xvii.),  "where  the  Mrrila  condition  of  women  ia 
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looked  ■apv'\  witli  aseli  eoDtsaipt  tW  thejr  kilJ  all  the 
utira  females  and  bay  wires  from  tlieir  neigltbonra."  Nov, 
in  each  group,  b;  the  system  of  capture,  are  members  of 
•lien  gronpa,  niuuel;,  the  women  and  their  children,  who, 
•a  we  bare  seen,  are  reot^ized  as  connexiona  of  the 
■Mtheia,  not  the.  fathers.  Let  these  practices  be  formed 
into  eaattnBHj  law,  lafoae  a  man  permiaaion  to  marrj  a 
woman  of  hia  own  atock-name  (marked  bj  the  totem),  and 
yon  bare  exogamy,  or  .what  Mi  Morgan  calls  "the  gentile 
oi|;inixation."  WitMp  the  groups  are  sereral  families  of 
the  earliest  type,  the  female  and  her  oGbpring.  Next, 
eonceire  of  the  seta  of  mother's  sons,  as  feeUng  •  stronger 
bond  of  union  between  themselTea  and  tho  other  members 
of  tho  group,  and  ai  Uving  with  their  mother.  They  canliot 
inarrjr  their  aisteTa  (who  are  of  the  aame  name  and  totem 
M  thomaclTea),  but  t&ey  regard  their  alsters*  children  as 
their  hein.  To  their  own  putative  childreD,  they  can  only 
bake  presDuts  MU«r  ntof,  and  the  sisters  are  wedded  each 
to  a  set  of  men  in  the  manner  of  the  Natrs.  But,  as  pro- 
perty wu  amisaed,  the  brothers  woald  prefer  to  keep  dieir 
property  in  the  bands  of  their  putatire children,  and  "there 
would  be  a  disposition  in  favour  of  a  system  of  marriage 
which  woidd  allow  ot  the  -property  paasuig  to  tlie  biothePs 
WnohiUran"  (Prim.  Mar.,  243).  This  fom  of  marriage 
Would  be  the  one  preTaiting  in  Thibet,  The  elder  brother, 
Ihe  fiiat  to  marry,  would  have  some  of  the  attributes  of  the 
paterfaqiiliAs.  Th'OB  the  idea  of  fatherhood  attained  some- 
thing like  maturity.  Chiefs,  moreover,  would  secure  one  or 
Inore  wives  to  themselves,  and  their  example  imitated  would 
produce  monandry.  The  old  state  of  things  would  leave  its 
trace  in  the  lerirate,  the  duty  of  "  rusing  up  seed  to  a 
bnrtiker."  Even  bafor*  theae  changes,  dia  cnaton  of 
manring  ont  of  the  groap 'would  haro  introditead'w  many 
atrangers  of  rarions  namer  and  totems,  that  the  mainbers  ot 
'm  local  tribe  could  intermarry  with  one  another  and  yet 
'not  Ttolate  the  lav  of  oogamy.  Such  a  local  tribe,  flushed 
Vith  soccesa  in  war,  might  refuse  to  marry  beyond  ita 
Itniits,  and  becoui^  so  to.say,  a  caato  divided  into  ^otraa. 
Let  caste  f«gn  itself  to  be  dsMendad  from  a  Mnmon 
Ancestor  (t  proceaa  of  which  Sir  John  iMbboek  gires  many 
'ezamptas),  and  yon  hara  a  caate  beliered  to  be  of  common 
blood,  yet  refusing  to  marry  outside  the  blood, — that  is,  an 
'endogamoDS  tribe.  Within  this  tribe  (as  it  were  by  a  reac- 
tion from  the  old  kinship  through  females)  grows  -kinship 
through  males  only,  the  agnatic  system  of  Rome.  The 
wife  and  children  are  the  husboDd's  property;  agnates 
only  can  be  a  man'a  hairs  and,  failing  these,  gentiles, 
^kft,  memben  of  the  kin  still  dquotea  tbn  common 
name. 

Many  criticisms  have  been  made,  especially  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  Mr  Herbert  Spedcer  {Ortffin  9/  CivUuation, 
third  edition  ;  Prindpla  0/ Socioloffy,  voL  i),  on  the  scheme 
here  too  briefly  sketched.  Sir  John  Lubbock  holds  that 
exogamy  springs  from  marriage  by  capture  (by  which  alone 
a  member  of  a  group  could  f^et  a  vrife  to  himself),  rather 
than  marri^  by  capture  from  ezo^uny.  Mr  Spencer 
adTMsatea  uio  action  of  Tariona  "  oon^iring  causes," 
■^tha  stealing  of  a  wife  mi^  become  the  required  proof 
df.  tttnasa  to  hafe  one"  (opb  eU.,  pp.  652,  653).  The 
origin  of  exogamy  lies  so  far  behind  ns  in  the  past  thot'it 
way  remain'  for  ever  obscure.  It  is  probable  that  every' 
Tariety  of  union  of  the  sexes  has  existed,  while  it  seems 
possible  that  a  few  have  beeir  passed  through,  as  necessary 
•tases,  by  all  adnnelngraeei.  In  thia  notice  we  have  said 
littls  of  the  custom  by  whiA  a  man  i»  *  member  ol 
several  clubs  of  men,  eadi  with  one  wife  in  oommon. 

No  hard  and  fast  theory  is  likely  to  be  accepted  as  more 
than  provisional  in  the  piwant  atata  of  knowledge,  when 
science  has  only  for  ft  few  yean  bean'  burily  occupied  in 
this  inrsstigation.  (a.  l) 


FAIQNES.  War,  peatilsnee,  urd  famine  ara  racodal 
by  many  aa  the  natural  enemiea  of  the  human  race ;  rat  in 
Uuth  thes((are  all  more  or  leas  associated  with  the  circiun- 
staneee  of  dviUmtion.  In  the  highest  state  of  drUixed 
society  there  ought  to  be  no  war  ;  there  need  be  no  peati- 
ienca ;  and  famine  alone  wonld  atand  as  being  beyond  th* 
range  of  fanman  prennUoo— «v1^]ect  tOK»w  oonditions  to 
be  afterwards  spoken  of;  The  adrancement  in  the  social 
scale  to  a  state  'of  dependence  upon  cereal  cropa,  while  tiie 
factlitiea  of  intercommunication  between  different  countries 
or  even  parts  of  the  same  country,  remoined  imperfect,  led 
almost  necessarily  to  the  periodical  recurrence  of  scarcity. 
Cereal  crops  are  especially  dependent  upon  con'ditiona  of 
dimate'for  their  regular  production;  and  hen  at  laaat  am 
orenmstanm  beyond  human  control 

In  a  matter  of  ench  proc^cal  importance  aa  the  hSlm 
of  the  regular  supply  of  tht  food  of  the  people,  it  ia  not 
desirable  to  rely  upon  merely  tbeoreUcsl  surmises ;  nor  ia 
it  necessary  to  do  so.  A  tfible  has  recently  been  prepared^ 
of  over  350  famines  which  have  occurred  in  the  hlitocy  of 
the  world,  beginning  with  those  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures 
as  having  been  in  Palestine  and  in  the  neighbouring  nations 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Qen.  xiL  10),  and  again  in  the 
time  of  Isaac  (Qen  xxrl  1 ) ;  passing  on  to  the  seren  year^ 
famine  in  Egypt  down  through  tliose  which  afllicted  ancient 
Rome;  enumerating  in  their  order  tlio»  which  have  Tisited 
the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  (by  far  the 
most  numerous  in  the  table — the  records  being  more  avail- 
able), aa  also  those  devastating  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  reviewing  in  special  detail  the  3i  famiusa  which 
have  visited  India,  including,  as  the  first  recorded  of  this 
group,  that  of  1769-10  (abote  20  have  been  mi  a  large 
scale);  and  conclndlng  with  that  tettible  calamity  which  la 
now  ravaging  the  populations  in  North  China.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  this  table  ia  entMy  exliaostire.  It  ii 
known '  that  many  famines  hare  occurred  in  the  Chineae 
empire  of  which  no  details  have  been  found  evulable;  and 
it  ia  anppoaed  that  many  have  deaolatod  Peraia  and  other 
portiona  of  Asia  of  which  exact  pattleulan  are  not  avail' 
able.  But  as  this  is  believed  to  be  the  only  existing  table 
of  the  kio^  and  as  g^t  pains  have  been  token  to  make 
it  complete,  b  may  for  our  present  purpose  be  regarded  at 
least  as  representative.  We  proceed  then  to  an  analysis  of 
it,  ia  view  of  ascertaining  what  have  been  the  causes  of 
famines, — a  point  of  the  first  importance  when  we  come  to 
a  consideration  of  the  problem  which  will  naturally  force 
itself  into  prominence — can  anything  be  dona  to  avert 
these  national  calamities  t 

The  analysis-  disdoaes  the  following  eanaeo,  or  we  mar 
perhaps  more  accurately  ssy  attribnt«d  canaea — for  in  tha 
matter  we  have  to  fdlow  tlie  authority  of  the  original 
chronicle,  or  of  such  records  as  have  reached  ns  : — 1,  rein  ; 
3,  frost ;  S,  drought ;  4,  other  meteorological  phenomena ; 
5,  insects  and  vermin;  6,  war;  7,  defective  agricnltnra; 
8,  defective  transport;  9,  legialatire  interference  ;  10,  onr- 
rency  restrictions;  11,  spe^lation ;  13,  misapplication  of 
gmin.*  These  causes  are  named,  aa  far  u  may  be,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance.  It  u  immediately  noticeable 
that  they  form  Uiemselrea  into  the  two  distinct  groups  of 
natural  and  artificial  csuses. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  first  group — HtUural  eautm 
(^/amirtt$. 

*  1.  Mawu—Bj  excess  of  rain  floods  are  prodoeed,  the  soil 
becomes  saturated,  and  deeompoaition  of  the  seed  is  occa- 
sioned. In  hiHy  eountrise  tlie  seed  is  not  -  nnf requently 
washed  entirely  ont  of  the  ground,  and  so  is  dsstr^vd. 
This  canae  of  fiunine  ^pliee  in  a  marked  manoar  ty 
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Iwpical  «oaDtriflB,  whon  Ibe  nuns  ua  Bo  maelt  of  -the 
Bttan'of  totreats  that  the  evil  presents  itself  in  a  m&gni- 
fled  d^ree.  Improred  caltivation  of  the  land,  embracing 
good  drainage^  ia  proriding  the  most  effective  .remedf. 
Other  forms  of  damage  to  grain  crops  result  from  rain, 
at  when  it  oocora  in  ondne  qoantkies  during  the  harreit. 
aeisoor  and  die  eropa  are  destroyed  before  they  oan  be 
■ably  stored.  This  has  constantly  happened  in  the  nor^l^ 
Awdtmi  of  onr  own  hiogdoEO,  and  in  parts  of  oontinental 
Barop&  Innndatiooa  from  ^e  sea,  from  rivers,  from 
inhm  lakes,  fall  within  Uiis  category,  and  great  muchief 
his  res  a]  ted  from  these  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
■White,  in  big  Nabtrtjl  Hittory  of  Sdbome,  gives  scientific 
leaaoua  why  mnch-flooded  lands  remkio  infertile — thebene- 
^aal  aeticm  of  the  earth-worms  is  thereby  retarded. 

%.  Fnd. — ^In  temperate  regions'  f  net  is  a  deadly  enemy 
longaUtbDinseTenlfornis.'  -In  the  ease  of  grata 'ooltira- 
ttCHi  it  may,  by  setting  in  early,  prevent  the  ^cueiit  mani- 
pnUtion  of  the  sml  and  the  sowing  of  the  antomn  seed.  -  Or 
tj  bung  prt^racted  beyond  the  early  mooths  of  the  year,  it 
irill  prevent  spring  sowing,  and  even  eeriooaty  iojnre  the 
yoong  crops.'  Cabined  with  rain  it  will  frequently 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  seed  while  yet  in  the  gronnd.  In 
the  northern  part  of  onr  island  it  not  unf  reqnently  deetroys 
the  grain  before  it  is  fully  harvested.  Efficient  drainage  of 
thesnlie  almost  as  effeetive  against  the  xavages  of  frost 
as  against  the  damage  from  rain.  Many  famines  in  Great 
Britain  have  bean  ehown  to  be  directly  the  result  of  frost' 
la  Franca,  and  other  wine  and  olive  producing  countries,' 
the  damage  oceadoned  by  frost  is  immense.  Snehdamage, 
as  wen  as  that  oooasioDed  by  floods,  is  there  a  recogoieed 
Inaneh  of  insurance' business. 

3.  ])rougM. — In  all  climates  of  a  tropical  character 
drought  pUys  a:n  important  part  in.  retarding  the  develop- 
ment of  vegetation.  When  combined  with  moisture,  solar 
heat  affords  the  most  certain  means  of  securing  luxuriance ; 
without  the  moidtore  there  is  absolute  sterility.  The  early 
Bible  records  refer  to  the  rising  of  the  waters  of  the  Ifile 
as  the  event  upon  which  the  fertility  of  Egypt  depends. 
i&!bout  1060  the  overflowing  of  this  great  river  failed  for 
aarea  snccessive  years,  ocoasioning  one  of  the  greatest 
famines  of  history.  Two  provindes  were  wholly  depopulated ; 
and  in  another  half  the  inhabitants  perished.  Even  in  tern- 
{lerate  climates  long-continued  drought  is  very  disastrous. 

4.  Ol&er  MeUoroloffieat  PKenomma. — Under  this  general 
desigaatioo  has  to  be  included  several  causes  more  or  less 
directly  or  remotely  contributing  to  famines,  (a)  Cometi. 
—The  appearance  of  these  has  often  coincided  with  periods 
of  drought;  they  are  also  frequently  associated  with  ex* 
eesrive  heat.  But  beat,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  super- 
induce  drought,  is  not  detrimental  to  the  grain  crops; 
i4iile,  in  relation  to  fruit,  crops,  and  more  especiuly 
that  o{  the  vine,  not  only  is  the  quality  of  the  produce 
greatty  enhanced,  but  frequently  its  quantity  also.  The 
sale  of  soma  of  the  comet-claret  of  1811  recently  at  £12, 
10s.  per  bottle  in  Paris  is  some  evidence  of  the  quality. 
(&)  Earthquaka. — These  would  seem  to  have  but  little  in- 
fluence in  producing  faming  except  in  the  immediate 
locality  of  their  devastations.  Where,  however,  they  have 
produced  irruptions  of  the  sea  or  inland  waters,  which  has 
not  nnfrequently  been  the  case,  the  damage  has  been 
'•rtensive  (c)  Hurrieanet  and  Stormt. — These  frequently 
produce  wide^raad  bqmj  in  the  localities  they  visit 
They  also  lead  to  irmptions  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  overflow 
of  rivers;  but  as  a  rule  these  occur  at  periods  of  the  year 
when  the  grain  and  other  crops  are  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  sustain  serious  damage  by  shaking  or  otherwise,  or 
liave  been  harveeted.  (d)  Hail-itorm. — These  are  usually 
lood  in  their  affscts— rarely  ezteading  beyond  60  miles  in 
tluir  graatart  langth  and  some  6  muw  iu  widtii,  and  ore 


generally  confined  to  much  smaller  limifs.  They  are  most 
destructive  to  grain  and.  fruit  produce  of  all  kind  when 
they  occur  in  severe  form,  and  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
months— 'when  tixiy  are  most  prevalent  The  damage  these 
oceaiiou  bos  long  been  the  subject  of  insurance  alike  ia 
England  and  other  part«  of  Europe.  In  France  hail^etonns 
are  of  great  f  requency.  and  also  of  great  severity; 

5.  Itueett,  Vermin,  ^—insect  plagaes  a^sar  ti»  liava 
afflicted  mankind  from  'a  very  early  penod.  Thus  flies  fend 
locusts  were  among  the  plagues  of  Egyptj  and  concerning 
the  latter  we  read  (Ex.  x.  14,  IS):  "Very  grievous  ware 
they;  before  them  there  were  no  such  locusts  as  they, 
neither  after  them  shall  be  such.  For  they  covered  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  so  that  the  land  was  darkened ; 
and  they  did  eat  every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of 
the  trees  which  the  hail  had  left;  and  there  remained  not 
any  green -in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  Ute  field,  through 
all  UM  land  of  Egypti^  The  Present  writer  travelled  in 
1874  through  districts' in  tha  Western  Statei  of  America 
devastated  very  much'  in  the  manner  thus  dsseribed.  The 
famine  now  raging  in  North  China  began  in  one  district  at 
least  by  a  visitation  of  locusts.  In  India  such  yisitationa 
have  occurred  several  times.  Eugland  has  been  visited  on 
various  occasions  by  plagues  of  insects,  especially  in  476  and 
again  in  872.  As  to  vermin,  such  as  rats,  mice,  dec., 
destroying  the  crops,  there  are  but  few  instances  on  reoord. 
Id  1681  there  was  a  plague  of  mice  in  Euex,  and  ia 
1812-13  a  plague  of  rata  in  the  Madras  presidenciy,  whidi 
in  part  occasioned  the  fomina  of  that  jtpr. 

We  now  turn  to  tha  art^fleM  euna  <d  &nlne^  soma  of 
which  hardly  admit  of  being  dealt  with  in  the  same  detuL 

6.  War.  —Warfare  bos  a  tendency  to  create  famine  iu 
one  or  other  of  aeveral  forms.  It  too  frequently  retards 
cultivatiott,  either  by  its  direct  opemtion,  or  indirectly  by 
calling  the  ftgrionlturol  classes  to  arms.  By  its  agency, 
too,  the  crops  of  whole  districts  ore  either  designedly 
destroyed.or  ruinously  devastated. .  Famines  in  particular 
towns  or  localities  are  often  occasicined  by  the  establish- 
ment of  blockades,  or  through  supplies  being  otherwise 
iaterceptad  or  cut  ott.  A  large  quantity  of  grain,  too,  is 
probaldj  damaged  evoiy  year  by  being  in  militaif 
stores  in  vuioua  parts  in  Europe ;  in  the  event  of  tvaiv% 
however,  these  stnea  may  become  of  inupense  value. 

7.  Detain  Agrieuiivn. — This  may  result  from  one  of 
several  causes,  as  ignorance,  indifTerenee,  or  nnsnitability 
of  climate  or  location  Where  the  produce  of  the  soil  but 
barely  meets  the  current  requirements  of  the  inhabitants, 
it  is  clear  that  either  the  failure  of  one  season's  crops,  or 
the  sudden  influx  of  any  great  number  of  Btrangeis,  may 
produce  at  least  temporary  famine.  See  Macaulay's  Eng- 
land,  voL  i  chap.  3,  or  Wade's  Brititk  Eittorp  chrono- 
loffically  cmranged,  under  date  1649  to  1553,  &c 

8.  Dt/tctivt  I'ran^aort — This  may  'atisa  from  sudt 
causes  as  bad  roads  or  want  of  roads,  absenco  of  canals 
or  want  of  shipping  or  from  wilful  obetrttction.  In  our 
own  country  we  had  the  advantage  of  the  gre&t  Soman 
roads  from  a  very  early  period ;  but  still  for  cross  country 
puiposes  the  roads  remained  very  bad,  or,  indeed,  did  not 
exist,  until  comparatively  recent  times.  ^  In  1285  an  Act 
was  passed  for  widening  the  highways  from  one  market 
town  to  another;  "but  this  was  intended  rather  to  pre- 
vent robbery  than  to  &dlitate  travelling  'i  (Wade).  In 
consequenoe  of  the  bad  ateta'of  Uie  -roads  it  has  fre- 
quently happened  that  tbwe  was  a  &mine  prevailing  in  one 
port  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  superabundance  of  food  in 
another.  The  introdaction  of  canah,  and  subsequently  of 
railroads,  removed  oU  possible  difficulty  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  India  at  the  present  moment  the  chief  diffi- 
culty in  connexibQ  with  the  famines  is  -the  .want  of  the 
maaos  of  tranqwrt 
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9.  LegUiatwe  rnUrferenee.— It  does  not  appear  altogether 
Jeertain  whether  legUUttTe  ioterference'with  respect  to  the 
Iqiport  or  export  ot  grain  originated  in  relation  to^  the  pre- 
yentioQ  of  fatnines,  oi  in  the  desire  to  adTBDce  agrieultnre 
^  to  keep  down  prices  witUn  ths  limits  a^^onettme  pre- 
M^wd  hj  law.  Probably -all  tbeee  cansee  contributed  to 
^btt-  bnilding  np  of  the  system  of  the  Com  Lai^l^whicli 
,veta  only  repealed,  at  the  indignant  demand  of  the  nation, 
as  recently  as  18f6.  It  is  clear  that  all  l^islatiTe  inter- 
Vrenee  most  be  designed  to  interfere  wiUi  the  natnral 
'conrse  of  supply  and  demand ;  and  to  that  extent  It  is 
^ngerons.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Corn  Laws  were 
pften. called  into  play  to  prerent  exportation  of  grain; 
'while  they  only  admitted  of  its  importation  when  prices 
mAed  or  exeeeded  eettnin  predetermined  Umita.  It  was 
the  Irish  fiunine  <rf  18tS-8  which  at  least  hastened  their 
final  repeal.^ 

10,  Cvrrnuf  Redrietiont. — Under  this  head  is  mainly 
indnded  the  considemUoa  of  dobaaing  (he  coin,  and  ao 
lacunlog  its  porehsuog  power.  Bnt  for  very  direct  testi- 
mony on  more  than  one  occasion  we  should  hardly  hare  in* 
clnded  this  among  the  causei  of  famine.  Thus  Peokethman 
(who  may  be  regarded  as  a  high  aathority^  says,  under 
date  1124,  "By  means  of  changing  the  coine  all  things 
became  rery  deere,  wliereof  an  extreame  famine  did  arise, 
and  »ffliet  the  mnltitnde  of  the  people  unto  death,"  Other 
instueesi  at  in  1316,  1390,  and  1686,  are  more  particu- 
lariy.iet  oat  in  the  table  of  famines  already  referred  to^ 

11.  3pee)UatioB.—JJai9t  this  head  has  chiefly  to  be 
eonaidiired  that  dass  of  dealings  known  as  "  forestalling," 
<*ingroBBiag,"  and  trafficking  by  "  regratours."  Offences' 
of  this  diaraeter  were  prohibited  by  statute  in  1552  (S  and 
6  Edward  VL  &  11),  and  it  is  seen  that  mach  importance 
was  attached  to  tliem.  Then  there  was  the  Act  of  1655  (2 
and  S  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  15),  "  An  Act  that  pnrreyori 
shall  not  take  Ticttuls  within  B  miles  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,"  on  aoconnt  of  the  poor  estate  of  flie  piiutitade 
af  sohoIarB  "  having  very  bare  and  email  aostentation.'  A 
fnrthar  inqmiry  into  the  legulative  meoanras  taken  in  this 
direelioD  wonld  iJiow  how  little  removed  from  famine  con- 
dUions  were  the  people  of  England  even  at  a  compara- 
titely  recent  period. 

12^  ifitapplieatiaM  of  Grain. — Under  this  head  is 
mainly  to  be  noted  the  excesiive  use  of  grain  in  brewing  and 
distilling,  and  by  burning,  whether  wUfnlly  or  by  miaad- 
Tentus.  The  laws  regarding  the  burning  of  grain  ricks 
ware  long  and  properiy  reiy  sorere,  die  puniihment 
bHQg  c^Mtil  notil  witiun  t  companti^  recent  date. 
Under  dote  1315  we  find  it  recorded  that  the  Imidoneta, 
'"considering  that  wheat  wu  much  eonsnmed  by  the  eoOTert- 
ing  thereof  iutomiult,  ordained  that  from  thence  it  was  to 
,he  made  of  other  grains."  This  order  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended by  the  king(Edward  I[.)throngU  the  whole  kingdom. 
Xn  later  times  distilling  from  grain  hu  been  prohibited. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  thos  been  said  that  the  specific 
canses  of  famioea  which  are  denominated  artificial  have 
aeariy  all  passed  awi^y,  so  far  oe  Britain  is  concerned ;  but 
some  of  them  Btin  assert  their  force,  especially  in  the  East 
As  to  India,  the  constantly  reourring  faiaiueB  in  the  Tarions 
prorinces  haTe  canaed  great  commiseration  in  England, 
end  much  anxiety  ud  cost  (o  the  Ooremment,— that  of 
1874  cosUng  ^6,600,000,  that  of  1877  nearly  ^10,000,000, 
—and  haye  naturally  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  empire,  as  a  whole,  produces  year  by  year  sufficient 
food  for  its  aggregate  population.  The  food  supply  fails 
at  certain  poinU ;  and  there  are  no  adequate  means  of 
.transportation  between  the  suffering  provinces  and  othera 


■  EdwMd  I.  ■  ■  MOMd  tit*  irooll  sod  iesthn  to  U  ft»*d  In  Xw Uad. 
wd  tbm  fottoved  iTMrt  dMTtb  or  aacae  sad  wlBS."-««alMtlimBik: 


which  have  abnndance.*  Hence  millions  starve ;  and  henc^ 
in  the  meantime,  has  arisen  a  fierce  conttoven^  between 
those  who  are  in  favonr  of  canals,  and  water  carnage  geqei 
rally,  and  the  iniliteiy  authorities,  who  regard  railways  ds 
of  the  flnt  Deeesuty— fnuds  not  being  immediately  fortlw 
coming  for  both  pnrt|0set7 

There  are'  other  ncta  regarduig  the  famines  ot  India 
which  reqnire  to  be  known,  as  they  aro  coutraiy  to  the 
general  belief.  -  Thus  Mr  F.  C.  Danvers  says,  in  his  aide 
Jitport  on  t!u  Faminei  ofln^ia  (1878)  : — 

"  Fninliiea  in  India  htm  ■riaen  from  MTora]  dUfertnt  autiai,  Imt 
tliQ  moat  Kenenl  Cftue  hu  not  been  tha  fsilore  of  iht  nsnd  laina 
Dutr«ai  £m  alw,  however,  been  caused  hj  hoetile  iavaeioa,  by, 
twknoa  of  rate  and  lociuti,  bj  itornu  and  Itood^  and  not  unfre*' 
qoentl^  by  the  immi^tj^  of  the  atamii^  people  from  diitant 
parti  iuto  diatricU  otherwue  well  provided  with  f<Md  mpplieiL  mhI 
occanonally  by  ezccauTO  expoita  of  grain  into  fiunine-atmken 
diatricta,  or  by  combiuations  oi  two  ot  more  of  the  almrr  iminlfnawl 
circnmttance*." 

Another  point  may  be  mentioned,  which  bean^  not  only) 
upon  the  famines  of  India,  bnt  upoq  those  of  other 
countries  where  they  arc  occasioned  by  deficiency  of  ntin,-' 
or  by  too  muck  rain,  vix,  the  effect'  produced  on  the 
average  rainfall  by  denndiDg  a-  country  of  its  growing 
timber.  There  cin  be  uo  donbt  that  the  rainfall  in  En^and 
has  been  much  lessened  by  the  eontinnons  destruction  of  onr 
forests  and  oven  of  our  hedgerows.  In  India  the  cutting 
down  of  timber  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  fuel  to  the 
locomotive  engines  on  the  railways  hu  already  produced 
noticeable  offects.  The  authorities  are  happily  alive  to  the 
fact,  and  remedial  measures  are  already  being  taken.  Bat 
other  results  are  produced  by  the  same  cause.  The 
testimony  of  the  French  forest  department  in  the  Bantet 
and  Basses  Alpas  is  strong,  and  reaches  tha  proetioalquea* 
tion  of  floods  and  the  damage  they  occauoo.  "So  great 
indeed  were  the'.'devaatations  from  which  these  alplna 
districts  suffered;  throng  the  denudation  of  the  numntain 
sides,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  torrents,  that  inter- 
vention of  the  most  prompt  description  became  necessary 
to  prevent  thtf  destruction,  not  only  of  the  grazing  grounds 
tbomselves,  but  of  the  rich  valleys  below  them. ,  Tht  re- ' 
planting  of  these  mountains  had  been  going  on  for  some 
time.  "  Already  the  beneficial  effuct  of  what  has  been 
done  is  felt  in  the  diminntion  of  the  violence  of  'the 
torrents.  .  . .  During  the  j^esent  summer  (1870^  when 
so  mneb  nischief  hai  been  done  in  the  sooth  of  Fnoea  1^ 
inundation^  the  Dnranee,  which  rises  in  the  monntaina 
east  of  Avignon,  and  which,  On  former  oecaeioos^  has  been 
the  worst  -and  most  dangerous  of  all  the  rivets  in  the  south 
of  France,  oil  occoant  of  the  inundations  it  has  ceased,  has 
scarcely  been  heard  of ;  and  it  is  nronnd  the  head  waters 
of  tliis  river  that  the  chief  plantation  woika  kave,  dnring 
the  last  ten  years,  been  carried  on."' 

In  connexion  with  famines  the  "sun-spot"  theory  of  rain- 
fall has  of  late  engaged  much  attention.  The  baue  of  this 
theory  is  that  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  ,enn 
ebb  and  flow  once  in  eleven  yeora,  and  that  from  tiie  rel*. 
tion  of  the  earth  to  the  aun  these  maximtun  and  minimnm 
periods  regnlate  terrestrial  phenomena.  The  san's  energy 
"  gives  ns  our  meteorology  by  falling  at  different  times  upon 
different  points  of  the  aerial  and  aqneous  envelopes  of  onr 
planet,  thereby  producing  ocean  and  air  corrents ;  while,  by 
a^cting  npon  the  various  forma  of  water  which  exist  in  those 
envelopes,  it  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  rain,  and  cloud,  and 
mist  Kor  does  it  stop  here.  It  affecto  in  a  more  mysterir 
one  way  the  electricity  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  msgnet-, 
ism  of  the  ghibe  itaelt.''i^  So  £ar,  however,  ae  the  Ublea 


*  See  pTMttding*  <i/th*  Fontl  Con/ermc*  hM  at  Xtda  iUaS»\ 
October  1876.  —  — 

>  "Bun-Spot*  sad  Faminei,''  by  J.  Homsa  Loekr«r.aa&W.  W, 
HwitOT,  In  AjNtooU  Cmlmjtf  Kev.  1877i  MS.)' 
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iOiutnttiig  tiu  tbcorj  admit  o{  cnnpariion  with  tlu 
Kit  of  bminu  almdj  irfimd  to — and  tbfl.tablc«  flstMid 
to  tha  rainfall  (aa  indioatad  hy  ilooda),  to  ftoat^  to 
dnnglili'  and  to  otber  meteorological  phenomena — there 
is  no  present  eTidenee  that  aaco  a  tIieor7  can  be  up- 
Md,  sren  when  applied  to  the  famines  of  India  only ; 
and  apparently  still  leaa  when  extended  to  those  of  tho 
whole  world.  Aa  to  Ur  Jeula's  tables  of  sliipwrecka,  which 
appear  to  follow  the  eleven  years'  theory,  and  to  which  the 
doctrine  of  reeorrent  atonna,  induced  by  the  meteorologioal 
inflaaaecf  alrea^  named,  hai  been  applied— tite  esiplaua- 
toi'ma^  be  tnnd  to  other  iaflneneei,  tneh  aa  mereantile 
depression,  4c. 

It  reBuaa  to  be  added  tbat  to  the  direct  influence  of 
famines  we  owe  onr  Poor  Laws — that  national  system  of 
iosnrance  against  etarration.  *'  la  the  39th  yeare  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  about  January  [1586],  Her  Majesty  obserrtng 
the  general  Dearthe  of  Cotne,  and  other  victual,  groune 
partly  through  the  anseaaonablenesse  of  the  year  then 
paaaad,  and  partly  through  the  uDcharitable  greedinesa  of 
the  CMne-Huteta,  but  aspeeially  through  the  unlawful  and 
over  much  transporting  of  gratne  in  furreine  parts  ;  by  the 
adviea  of  Her  moat  Hon.  Privy  Council,  published  a  Pro- 
clamation, and  a  Booke  of  Orders  to  be  taken  by  justices 
for  reliefs  of  the  Poore ;  notwithstanding  all  which  the  ex- 
cessive prices  of  grain  still  enereaaod  so  that  wheate  was 
sold  at  Iioadon  for  8s.  the  Bnshel,  and  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  fiealme  above  that  price." — Fankethman.  To  the 
famioe  in  India  in  17SI-3  waa  due  the  institntioQ  of  the 
Mmegor  CkmHryt  or  Ae  Itidian  equivalent  to  the  Brituh 
,  Poor  Lav ;  while  in  connexion  with  the  Indian  famine  of 
1T9&-3  was  intvodnced  the  system  of  Government  relief 
works,  so  exteuuvely  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  Irish 
famine  of  1846-7  and  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine  of 
1861-5.  the  first  recorded  importation  of  grain  into  Great 
Britain  took  place  during  the  great  famine  of  1258,  when 
'*  fifty  of  ahiploads  of  wheat,  barley,  and  bread  «  ete  procured 
from  Germany  ' — hence  the  first  incident  which,  at  a  later 
data^  gave  rise  to  car  Com  Laws ;  and  in  many  other  ways 
famiaes  have  left  their  mark  upon  our  hlstoiy  and  our  in- 
■titntiona.  (o.  v.) 

FAN  (Latin,  vanntu;  French,  eveiUaS),  a  light  imple- 
nant  used  for  giving  motion  to  the  air.  Ytnlilabrum  and 
Jlabdlum  are  names  under  which  ecclesiastical  fans  are 
mentioned  in  old  inventories.  Fans  for  cooling  tlie  face 
have  been  in  use  in  hot  climates  from  remote  ages.  A 
bas-relief  m  the  British  Hnaeam  represents  Sennacherib 
with  female  figures  carrying  feather  fans,  fhey  were  attri- 
botas  of  royutf  altmg  with  horse-hair  fiy-flappers  and 
nrntoUaa.  Examplea  may  be  seen  in  plates  of  the  Egyp- 
tian sculptures  at'  Thebes  and  other  pUces,  and,  also  in 
the  ruins  of  PersepoUs.  In  the  museum  of  BouUk,  near 
C^iro,  a  wooden  fan  handle  showing  holes  for  feathers  is 
atill  preserved.  It  is  from  the  tomb  of  Amen-hotep,  of  the 
IStfa  dynasty,  17tb  century  B.C.  In  India  fans  were  also 
attributes  of  men  in  authority,  and  sometimes  -  sacred 
emblems.  A  heartshaped  fan,  with  an  ivory  handle,  of 
unknown  age,  and  held  in  great  Teneration  by.  the  Hindus, 
woa  given  to  the  prince  of  Walea.  Large  punkahs  or 
aereeoB,  moved  by  a  servant  who  does  nothing  else,  are  in 
common  use  by  Europeans  in  India  at  this  day. 

Pans  were  used  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  to  keep  flies 
from  the  sacred  elements  during  tho  celebrations  of  the 
C^iristian  mysteries.  Sometimes  they  were  round,  with 
bdls  attaehed — of  silver,  or  silver  gUt  Kotices  of  such 
fans  in  the  ancient  records  of  St  Paul's,  London,  Saliabury 
cathedral,  and  many  other  ehurches.  exist  atilL  For  these 
pnipoasa  thqr  on  no  longer  osed  iu  the  Western  ckuroh^ 
tfcoagfatlugr  ore  ntuood  in  sMiM  Oriental  rites.  Tho  Urge 
fi^kar  bn^  hoimsr,  tie  stin  eorrled  in  the  atido  pnoMsioM 


of  the  anpreme  pontiff  iu  Rome,  thoesli  not  used  during 
thecelabcatioavfthomitss.  Tho  f an  ^QnMn  TluodoIiBd* 
(7tb  centnry)  is  itiU  preserved  in  tlw  troaaur  of  the 
cathedral  of  Mooco.  Fans  made  part  of  the  btldu  ontflt.  at 
vtHttJui  mn/wbrt^  of  ancient  Boman  ladiea. 

Folding  fans  had  their  origin  in  Japan,  and  were 
imported  thence  to  China.  They  .were  in  the  shape 
still  used — a  segment  of  a  circle  of  papw  pasted  on  a  light 
radiating  frame-work  of  bamboo,  ami  'Vanoudy  decorated, 
tome  in  colours,  others  of  nhite  p(^r  «o  which  vsrses  or 
aentoiieat  ore  written.  It  is  a  com|d&nent  in  China  to  in- 
vite a  biend  or  distinguished  guest  to  write  aoflia  Hntimeut 
on  your  fan  as  a  memento  of  any  special  occasion,  and  thii 
practice  bos  continued.  A  fan  that  has  some  e^brity  in 
France  was  presented  by  . the  Cltiflese  ambassador  to  the 
Comtesse  de  Clauzel  at  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  T.  in 
1804.  Wlien  a  site  was  given  in  1635,  on  ao  artificial 
island,  for  the  settlement  of  Fortugneae  merchants  in  N'ippu 
in  Japan,  the  space  was  laid  oat  in  the  form  of  a  fan  as 
emUomatie  of  on  oljeet  agneablo  for  goueral  us&  tfen 
and  womoB  of  every  rank  botii  in  Chine  end  Japan  carry 
fane,  even  artisans  uring  them  with  one  hand  wlule  work- 
ing with  the  other.  In  China  they  are  often  made  of 
carved  ivory,  the  sticks  being  plates  very  thin  and  sometimei 
carved  on  both  sides,  the  intervals  between  the  carved  parte 
pierced  with .  astonishing  delicacy,  and  the  platea  held  to- 
gether by  a  ribbon.  The  Japanese  make  the  two  outer 
guards  of  the  stick,  which  cover  the  others,  oecasiooalty 
of  beaten  iron,  extremely  thin  end  li^t.  damascened  witt 
gold  and  otiter  metals. 

Fans  were  used  by  Portuguese  ladies  in  the.Htb  century, 
and  were  well  known  in  England  before  the  close  Mf  the 
reign  of  Pkichard  II.  In  France  the  inventory  of  Okariet 
V.  at  the  end  of  the  14th  centnry  mentions  a  folding  ivoiy 
fan.  They  were  brought  into  general  use  iu  that  countrr 
by  Catherine  de'  Medici,  probably  from  Italy,  then  in  ad* 
vance  of  other  countries  in  all  matters  of  personal  luxniy. 
The  oonrt  ladias  of  Heniy  VIIL^  reign  in  England  were 
used  to  handling  fans.  A  lady  in  the  Dance  of  Death  by 
Holbem  holds  a  fan.  Queen  Elisabeth  is  painted  witti 
a  round  feather  fan  in  her.  portrait  at  Oorliambnry ;  end  aa 
many  as  twenty-seven  are  enumerated  in  her  inventory 
(1606).  Coryat,  an  English  traveller,  iu  1608  describee 
them  OS  common  in  Italy.  They  also  became  of  gennal 
use  from  that  time  in  Spain.  In  Italy,  France,  md 
fans  had  apecial  conventional  uses,  uid  various  actions  in 
handling  them  grew  into  a  code  of  signal^  by  which  ladiea 
were  supposed  to  eonv^  binta  or  si^tala  to  admirers  or  to 
rivals  in  .  society.  A  p>iyr  in  the  ^ttdaior  hnmorooily 
proposes  to  establish  a  regular  drill  for  these  purposes. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  European  mannhoture  of  fans 
auring  the  17tii  century  was  Paris,  where  the  sticks  or 
frames,  whether  of  wood  or  ivory,  were  made,  and  the  deco- 
rations painted  on  mounts  of  very  carefully  prepared  vellum 
(called  latterly  chidxn  tJoM,  but  not  correctly^ — a  material 
stronger  and  tougher  than  paper,  whieb  bredcs  at  the  folds.' 
Paris  makers  exported  ana  nnpaioted  to  Madrid  and 
other  Spanish  eittes,  where  tb^  wero  decorated  by  native 
ortisto.  Many  were  exported  complete ;  of  old  fans  called 
Spanish  a  great  number  were  in  fact  made  in  Frsoca. 
Louis  XIV.  issued  edicts  at  various  Umea  to  r^ulate  the 
manufacture.  Besidos  fans  mounted  with  parchment, 
Dutch  fans  of  ivory  were  imported  into  Paris,  and  decorated 
by  the  heteldic  pafntera  in  the  process  called  "Vmua 
Hartin,"  after  a  femona  oazriage  peintw'ud  inventor  of 
coloudMB  lae  Tamfsh.  Fans  of  this  kind  belonging  fo  tile 
Qoeen  and  to  the  lete  baroness  de  Rothschild  we  ex- 
hilHted  iiTlSTO  at  Kenoington.  A  hn  of  the  data  of  1860^ 
tepceeenting  SBeTed  aubjeeta,  is  attributed  to  Pbillrao  de 
Champagne,  enotber  to  Polar  Olifer  in  St^^end.m  the 
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ITtli  ceatar^.  Cano  d«  Arertlo.  »  fipftoiah  paintor'  ol  the 
17th  eentaiy  deroted  hiinMU.to  Irii  piiindiig.  8onw  hanh 
expiessioQa  of  Quoen  Cbriariot  to  tM  young  ladlet  of  the 
TWch  eonrt  at*  taid  to  hare  cuued  an  iDcreoaad  oatanta- 
tion  in  the  apleDdonr  of  tbeir  faoa,  which  wwe  aet  with 
jevela  and  tooantad  in  gold.  Rosalba  Carriera'wu  the 
name  of  a  fan  punter  of  celebrity  in  the  17th  centary. 
Lebmn  and  Bomanelli  were  mnch  employed  during  the 
asme  period.  Elingatet,  a  Dntch  artiBt,  enjoyed  a  conaider- 
•ble  reputation  for  hik  fais  from  the  latter  part  of  the  I7th 
and  the  firvt  thirty  yean  of  the  18th  century. 

file  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  many  fan- 
Uuikers  out  of  France  to  Holland  and  England.  The  .tnde 
In  England  was  well  established  under  the  Stuart  soTereigns. 
PatitiDns  were  addressed  by  the  fan-maken  to  Charlee  IL 
against  the  importation  of  f^oa  from  lodta,  and  a  duty  was 
levied  npon  such  fana  in  consequence.  This  importation  of 
Indian  fans,  acconling  to  Savary,  eitended  also  to  France. 
t)urtng  the  reign  of  Louis  XY,  carved  Indian  and  China 
fans  displaced  to  some  extent  those  formerly  imported  from 
Italy,  which  had  been  painted  on  swanskin  parelinient  pre- 
pared with  varions  perfamea. 

During  the  18th  century  all  the  luxurious  omamenta* 
tioQ  of  the  day  wag  bestowed  on  fans  as  far  as  they  codd  dis- 
play it  The  sticks  were  made  of  roother-of-paarl  or  iT0i7, 
carved  wiUi  eztraordinaiy  skill  io .  France,  Italy^-  England, 
and  other  conntries.  They  were  painted  from'  designs  of 
Boucher,  Wattean,  Latient,  and  other  "genn  "  painters^ 
HAer^  Ran,  Chmliar.  Jean  Boqaet,  Had.  rVerit^  «n 
known  aa  fan  paiutera.  Theee  fashions  Were  followed  in 
most  countries  of  Europe,  with  certain  nattonal  differences. 
Taffeta  and  silk,  as  well  as  fine  parchment,  were  used  for 
the  mounts.  Little  circloi  of  glass  were  let  into  the  stick 
to  be  looked  through,  and  small  telescopic  glaraes  were 
■ometiues  contrived  at  the  pivot  of  the  stick.  They  were 
occasionally  mounted  with  the  finest  point  lace,  in- 
teresting fan  (belonging  to  lladame  de  Tliiac  in  France), 
tlie  work  of  Le  Flamond,  was  presented  by  tlie  manici> 
pali^  of  Dieppe  to  Uarte  Antoinette  on  the  birth  of  her 
■on  Uie  danpnio.  From  tha  time  cf  tlie  Ravoli^on  the 
eld  luxury  expended-  on  fane  died  oat  Fine  examples 
ceased  to  be  exported  to  England  and  other  conntries. 
The  painting  on  them  represented  scenes  or  personages  con- 
nected with  political  events.  At  a  later  period  fan  mounts 
were  often  prints  coloured  by  hand.  The  events  of  the  day 
mark  the  date  of  many  examples  fonnd  to  modem  collec- 
tions. Amongst  the  fanmakera  of  the  present  time  the 
names  of  Alexandre,  Duvelleroy,  Fayet,  Vanier,  may  be 
mentioned  as  well  known  in  Paris.  Ihe  sticks  are  chiefly 
made  in  ihe  department  of  Oise,  at  Le  D&ugt,  Crivecceur, 
lUiy,  SteOanaviive,  and  other  village^  where  whole  families 
are  angaged  in  iveparing  them ;  ivoiy  aticka  m  carved  at 
Dieppe.  Water^tdour  painters  of  distinction  often  design 
and  paint  the  monnts,  the  best  designs  being  figure  sub- 
jects. A  ^reat  impnlaa  has  been  given  to  the  mannfacturv 
end  puntmg  of  fans  in  England  since  "^tho  exhibition 
which  took  place  at  South  Kensington  in  1870.  Other 
exhibitions  have  since  been  held,  and  competitive  priies 
offered,  one  of  which  was  gained,  by  the  Princess  Louise. 
Modem  collections  of  fans  take  their  date  from  the  emi- 
gration of  many  noble  families  from  France  at  the  time  of 
the  Bevolntion.  Such  objecta  weiSLgiven  aa  souvenirs, 
■nd  oecauonally  aold  bj  funiUea  in  ateiteoad  circnm- 
•taneaa.  A  laige  nnmber  ol  fm  of  all  aorta,  pHncipalty 
those  of  tha  lath  centniy,  Fieoeh,  English,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  &c,  have  been  lately  beaoeathed  to  tiie 
South  Kensington  Hnseam. 

Regarding  the  different  parts  of  folding  fans  it  may  be 
Well  to  state  that  the  sticks  are  ealhtd  in  French  britu,  the 
two  outer  gnatdsjMmociei^  and  the  monnt/nnUds.  (j.b.  r.) 


.FAK<^  a  cl^  of  Italy  in  the  pwrlnee  of  Uiblno*. 
Paaaro,  ia  attoated  in  a  zieh  and  fertila  pUn  on  tlia  ahoni 
of  the  Adriatic  at  the  month  of  the  Metauro,  7  miles 
S.R  of  Fssaco.  The  town  is  dean  and  wall  bnil^  and  {a 
inel(»ed  by  old  Tails,  irith  a  lofty  bastionad  front  towards 
the  sea.  Its  cathedral  is  an  nnimposiug  slracture,  hak 
some  of  the  churches  are  fine  buildings,  riclily  adomad 
with  marbles  and  frescoes,  and  containing  several  master- 
pieces of  tho  great  Italian  painters.  In  the  church  of 
S.  Francesco  are  the  splendid  tombs  of  the  Malatestos. 
Fano  has  a  Jesuit  college,  several  monastic  edifices,  a 
gymnasium,  a  public  library,  and  a  large  and  finely  adorned 
theatre.  The  harbour  is  so  choked  up  with  sand  as  to  be 
acoessible  only  to  vessels  of  the  smallest  sise.  Some  silk 
mannfaetnrea  and  a  nnall  trade  in  'com  and  oil  an  carried 
on,  and  the  town  is  much  reaoftej  to  for  soa-bathing.  The 
population  in  1671  was  6439. 

ftao  occu)^  tha  rite  of  tha  ancient  Fmuim  Sortuna,  so  named 
from  tha  tem^  of  Fort.jkB  thaie,  't  aftarwards  took  the  nam* 
of  Colonia  Jiuia  F<aieilriM,  from  a  colony  of  vaterana  estabUahad 
by  Auffuatua  ;  and  a  triumphal .  arch  of  white  marble  erected  In 
honour  of  that  emperor  itiU  forma  ona  of  tha  gatra  of  tha  city. 
Though  the  town  vat  within  the  duchy  of  Urbiuo  it  did  not  balong 
to  the  dukca,  bat  wai  rocceaairelT  held  by  the  Malateata  and  tha 
Sfona  familiei,  till  in  1 4SS  Piua  II.  incorporated  it  with  the  Statea 
of  the  Church.  Fano  it  the  birthplace  of  Clement  VIII.  It  waa 
there  that  the  flrtt  printing  proa  with  movable  Arabia  types  was 
eaUbliahad,  hi  1S14,  at  ^a  axpensa  of  Pope  Jnlina  IL 

FANSHAW^  SiK  RicHABO  (1608-1666),  poet  and 
statesman,  was  the  youngest  son  and  tenth,  child  of  Sir 
Heniy  Fanshawe,  nmembnneer  of  the  exeheqaer  nadar 
James  L  He  was  bora  early  io  June  1608,  at  Wardiam 
Park,  Hertfordshire.  At  the  age  of  seven  he .  lost  his 
father,  and  was  soon  placed  by  his  mother  noder  the  core 
of  the  famous  schoolmaster,  Thomas  Farnabie.  In  Kovem- 
ber  1623  he  wai  admitted  fellow  commoner  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  under  Dr  Beale,  In  January  1626 
lie  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  but  his  mother  dyin{^  soon 
after,  and  the  study  of  the  law  being  distasteful  to  him,  lie 
travelled  in  France  and  Spain,  learning  the  languages  of 
those  countries,  and  observing  the  castoms  of  the  people. 
On  liis  return,  in  1635,  he  was  appointed  secretaiy  to  tlie 
English  embassy  at  Madrid  under  Lord  Aston,  and  was 
resident  there  until  Sir  Arthur  Hopton's  appointment  in 
1638,  At  soon  as  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  very  pro- 
minently joined  the  Boyaliit  party,  being  at  this  time  on 
-  terms  of  somewhat  affectionate  intimacy  with  Charles  I. 
In  1644,  being  with  the  court  at  Oxford,  he  had  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  same  year 
lie  was  appointed  secretary  at  war  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
with  whom  he  set  ont  for*the  westem  counties,  ScUly,  and 
then  Jeney.  It  was  during  this  stormy  period  that  Fan- 
shawe fitst  appeared  as  a  poet:  in  1647  he  pnUished  hia 
translation  of  the  Faitor  Fido  of.  Guarini,  tha  ramaming 
copies  of  whit^  he  ro-isaued  in  1648  with  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  other  poems,  ori^nal  and  translated.  In  1 64ft 
bis  attentioa  vas  again  directed  to  public  affairs  by  hia 
appointment  ai  treasurer  to  the  navy  under  Prince  Rupert, 
which  he  held  till  the  latter  was  forced,  in  1650,  to  escape 
to  the  West  Indies.  Fanshawe  then  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  created  baronet,  and  sent  to  Madrid  as  envoy 
extraordinary.  He  was,  however,  immediately  ofterwarda 
sent  for  to  Scotiond,  but  was  captured  on  the  war  at  the 
batUo  of  Worcester  in  1651.  He  was  sent  to  London,  and 
kept  such  close  conSniiT&3EA  that  bis  health  broke  down; 
but  Cromwell,  finding  that  ho  was  really  dangerously  ill, 
allowed  him  to  choose  a  place  of  resideoc^  with  the  proviso 
that  he  was  not  to  stir  from  it  more  than  6  milas.  It  was 
during  hia  captivity  that  he  published,  in  1652,  his  StUeUd  . 
ParU  of  Horace,  Prinee  of  Lj/riekt,  a  Twy  grocoful  work, 
in  iriiifdt  he  keeps  as  close  aa  poaubte  to  the  metrical  form 
U  tho  Od^   Ho  choaa  to  retire  to  Ttokerlcf  Farl^  in 
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Toi1uih£re,  Uie  aaat  cf  Lord  StniKDKlf  ud  gun  binueU  op. 
enUnlj  to  literatan.    In  1651  lie  completed  tranalationB 
bf  two  of  the  comedies  of  tbe'^paauh  poet  Antonio  de 
Uendota,  vliich  were  pablithed  t^ter  liL'death,  in  1671, 
under  the  title  of  Querer  per  *t>&  juerer:  to  Love  only  for 
Lovii  Salx,  and  Fitttat  de  Arai^ueM.  Bat'  the  great  labour 
of  kia  rettreotent  waa  the  tcanelatioi  of  the  national  epic  of 
ths  PortngoMO  poet  Oamoene.  ^ThU  rsnioD  of  the  Luiiad 
mi  printed  in  folia  in  IQSS^witliTerT.fioe  a^ravingiL .  It 
It  in  cttava  r'una,  and  there  is  prefixed  to  it  a  translation' of 
the  long  Latin '  poem  entitled  Furor  Pdronieatu,  which 
fonu  an  episode  in  the  Satyrwm.    Moreover,  in  .  1658 
Fsnahawe  publiahed  a  Latin  ■  version  of  the  Fnithful 
Bkej^ierdeu  of  Fletcher,  and  a  letter  dedicating  the 
imprinted  translations  of  Medddza's  plays  to  the  queen  of 
Sweden.   In  Febraary  1659  he  broke  through  his  bail,' 
indjoined  Charles  11.  at  Breda  ;  he  was  entbosiastically 
receired  and  loaded  with  promises.    But  when  the  Restora- 
tion  vas  complete  he  did  not,  to  his  great  disappointroent, 
fad  himsrif  made  secretary  of  stite.    In  1661  he  repre- 
santed  the  nnivnuty  of  Cambridge  in  pultament,  and  was 
presNitly  eept  oat  to  Pi»tugal  as  envoy  extraordinary ;  }ia 
wu  «hortly  after  appointed  ambassador  to  the  same  court, 
u>d  negotiated  the  marriage  between  Charles  IL  and  the 
Isrsata.   At  the  end  of  the  year  he  tetumed  to  England, 
only  to  be  sent  ont  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon  ag^iu'  in  1 663. 
b  1663  he  was  recalled  to  be  swpm  one  of  his  majesty's 
privy  eounciL    In  the  beginning:  of  1644  he  was  sent  as 
smbusador  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  arrived  at  Codtj  uj 
February  of  that  year,  to  receive  such  an  ovation  as 
no  English  env<^  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  During 
the  whole  of  1665  he  was  engaged  in  veiy  deiicate 
^plveatie  relations  between  ^gl&od,  Fbrtagal,  and 
Spain ;  and  in  January  166$  he  travelled  to  Lisbon  in  the 
endeavonr  to  bring  abont  a  peace  between  the  lost-men- 
tioQed  powers.    But. he  had  scarcely  returned  to  Madrid 
when  he  was  somewhat  peremptorily  recalled  to  England. 
It  is  not  known  whether  this  affected  his  health,  but  at  all 
events  he  fell  ill  at  Madrid,  and  died  there,  after  a  shprt 
iUoess,  on  the  26tb  of  June  1666.    His  widow,  Lady 
Fansliawe,  drew  up  a  charming  memoir  of  her  hnsbani^ 
which  was  first  printed  in  1829.   To  this  circumstance  and 
lo'bii  public  position  wa  owe  ^e  fact  that  of  no  poet  of 
hii  ags  do  re  possess  nAre  eopions  materiali  for  biography 
than  of  Fat^iawa;    He'iw  n  Tory  tall  courtly  man,  with 
^ort  'airlivg-bnjra  hair,  and  fine  eyesL   As  an  original 
post  «e  ban  Teiy  little  means  of  judging  fats  merit :  a  fine 
"Ode  upon  occasion  6C  bia  Muesly's  Proclamation  in  1 6  30," 
nod  lome  rough,  bat  richly-eolonred  sonnets,  are  the  best  of 
his  own  Teraea  which  have  coma- dawn  to  ns.    Bat  as  a 
translator  he  is  one  of  the  illustrious  figures  in  our  litera- 
ture whether  Italian,   lAtin,  -Portuguese,  or.  Spanish 
attracts  his  veraatile  muse.    His  Pattor  Fido-aoA  his 
Lutiad  have  noTcr  been  surpassed  by  later  acliolan.   As  a 
TBrse-writar  bia  chief  fault  is  m^edneas;  bi>  mUts  life 
gave  him  but  scant  opportunity  for  revision.    His  letters 
were  edited  is  173i  au  since,  but  no  collected  edition  of 
bia  worka  hu  erer  been  issoed. 

FARADAY,  Michael,  chemist,  electrician,  and  pbilo- 
M^her,  was  bora  at  Newingtoo,  Surrey,  22d  September 
1791,  and  died  at  Hampton  Court,  25th  August  1867. 
His  parents  had  migrated  from  Yorkshire  to  London,  where 
his  father  worked  as  a  blacksmith.  Faraday  himself  became 
apprenticed  to  Mr  Biebao,  a  bookbinder.  The  letters 
written  to  his  friend  Beojamin  Abbott  at  this  time  give  a 
lueta  aeoount  of  fata  taoM  4a  life,  and  of  hia  methods  of 
■elf<altare»  wboi  his  mind  was  beginning  to  tnrn  to  tiie 
eipsriBMotel  study  of  nature.  In  1812  Hr  Dance,  a 
customw  hb  mastar,  %aA  bim  tft  hear  four  lectures  by 
Sic  HoB^iT  Da*x>  Foiodax  took  notes  of  theae  lectarea. 


and  afterwards  wrote  them  oat  in  a  fatler  brm.'  TTcder 
the  encouragement  of  Mr  Dance,  be  wrote  to  Sir  H.  Davy, 
enclosing  tiiese  notea  ^*  The  reply  was  immediate,  kind| 
and  favourable."  He  continued  to  work  as  a  jonmqrmaa' 
bookbinder  till  1st  March  ;1813,  when,  at  the  recommend*; 
tion  of  Sir  H.  Davy^  he  was  ^pointed  assistant  in  the  labo- 
ratoty  of  the  Royal  Inatitatiolt  of  Great  Britain.  He  was 
appointed  director  of  the  laboraton^  7tli  February  1630; 
and  in  1833  lie  waa'  aj>pointed  Follerian  nofesaor  tA 
chemistry  in  the  Jnstitatioa  for  lif^  without  the  obHgatioii 
to  deliver  lectures.  He  thus  remained  in  the  Institution 
for  54  years.  He  accompanied  Sir  H.  Davy  iu  a  tour 
through  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Geneva,  ici 
from  October  13,  1813,  to  April  23,  1815. 

Faraday's  eariiest  chemical  work  waa  in  the  paths 
opened  by  Davy,  to  whom  he  acted  as  assistant.  He  mode 
a  special  stndy  of  chlorine,  and  discovered  two  new  cUo- 
rides  of  carbon.  He  also  mode  tho  first  rough  ezperimenti 
on  the  diSnsion  of  gases,  a  phenomenon  first  pointed  oat 
by  Dalton,  the  physical  importance  df  which  baa  bam 
more  fnlly  brqnght  to  light  by  Graham  and  lioaduiddli 
He  succeeded  in  liquefying  several  gases  ;  be  innstigated 
the  alloys  of  steel,  and  produced  sevetal  new  kinds  ot  f^SM 
intended  for  optical  purposes.  A  specimen  of  one  oif  these 
heavy  glasses  afterwards  became  historically  important  as  the 
substance- iu  which  Faraday  detected  the  rotatio'n  of  the 
plane  of  polarisation  of  light  when  the  glass  was  placed  in 
the  magnetic  field,  and  aUe  as  the  substance  which  vras  first 
repelled  by  the  poles  of  the  magnet.'  He  also  endeavoured 
with  some  success  to  make  the  general  methods  of 
ehemistiy,  as  dtBtiognished  from  its  results,  the  subject  of 
special  study  and  of  ^polar  exposition.  See  hii  work  on 
Chemical  ManipultUun. 

,Bnt .  Faraday'a  ehemioal  work,  however  important  In 
itadf,  waa  soon  completely  overshadowed  by  fats  electriMl 
discoveries.  The  first  experiment  which  he  has  recorded 
waa  the  construction  of  a  voltaic  pile  with  seven  half  pence, 
seven  disks  of  ^eet  zinc,  and  six  pieces  of  paper  moistwied 
with  salt  water.  With  this  pile  he  decomposed  snl- 
phate  of  magnesia  (first  letter  to  Abbott,  July  13,  1613). 
Henceforward,  whatever  other  subjects  might  from  tima 
to  time  claim  his  attention,  it  was  from  among  electrical 
phenomena  that  he  selected  those  jmblems  to  which  ba 
applied  the  full  force  of  his  mind,  and  whidh  be  ki^  per* 
sistently  in  view,  even  when  year  after  year  lua  attemota  to 
solve  -them  had  been  baffled. 

Hia  first  notable  diacoveiy  was  the  production  of  the  oon* 
tinuous  rotation  of  magneto  and  of  wires  conducting  the 
electric  current  round  each  other.  The  consequences  de) 
dncibte  from  the  great  discovery  of  Orsted  (Slst  July  1820) 
were  still  in  182L  apprehended  in  a  somewhat  confused 
manner  even  by  the  foremost  men  of  science.  Dr  'WollastoQ 
indeed  had  formed  the  expectation  that  he  could  make  tha 
eondactmg  wire  rotate  on  its  own  axis,  and  in  April  1821 
he  came'  with  Sir  H.  Davy  to  the  laboAlory  ot  the 
InatitntioD  to  make  an  experiment  Faraday  waa  not  tUn 
at  the  time,  but  coming  in  afterwards  he  baara  tbe  inmmii 
tioa  on  the  expected  rotation  of  the  wire. 

In.  July,  August,  and  Septembw  of  that  year  Faraday,  at 
tbe  request  of  Mr  Phillips,  the  editor  of  the  Annalt  <^PkUo^ 
tophy,  wrote  for  that  journal  an  historical  sketch  of  electrtfi 
magnetism,  and  he  repeated  almost  all  the  experiments  he 
described.  This  led  htm  in  the  beginning  of  September  to 
discover  the  method  of  producing  the  continuous  rotation  of 
the  wirO'  round  the  magnet^  and  of  the  magnet  round  the 
wire  He  did  not  nueaed  in  making  the  wire  or  the 
magnet  rerolve  on  iti  own  axis.  This  first  success  of 
Faraday  in  elaetaimagnetie  research  became  (he  occa< 
sion  of'the  mostpainral,  though  unfounded,  impntatiopa 
a|»inst.lii»  lumonr.   Into  then  we  shall  not  enter,  re- 
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femng  ihB  V  She  Z{ft     Faraday,  Tjt  Dr.Benca; 

J'onm. 

iWe  mty  rttiiiar'k;*lioireTer,  that  klthoogli  ths  fut  of  the 
tongenUal  force  between  an..electTic  carreut  and  a  magnetiD 
pda  was  clearly  stated  by  Orated,  and  clearly  apprehended 
by  Ampire,  WoUaaton,  and  others,  the  realization  of  the 
contiaaoos  rotatioa  of  the  wire  and  the  magnet  round  each 
other  was  »  eclentifio  panle  requiring  no  mead  ingeaaity 
(or  its  original  solntton.  For  on  the  one  hand  the  electris 
eiureQt  always  forma  a  dosed  eircoit,  and  on  the  other  the 
twa  poles  of  the  magnet  haye  equal  but  opposite  properties, 
aod  are  inseparably  connected,  so  that  whatever  tendency 
there  is'  lot  one  pole  to  circulate  round  tiie  current  in  one 
direction  is  opposed  by  the  equal  tendency  of  the  other  pole 
to  go  jund  the  other  way,  and  thua  the  one  pole  can 
neither  drag  the  other  round  and  round  the  wire  nor  yet 
leave  it  behind.  Xhe  thiag  cannot  be  done  aoleaa  we  adopt 
in  aome  form  Faraday's  in^oioua  aolation,  by  caaaing  the 
CDcrent,  In. aome  part  of  its  couna,  to  dLvida  into  two 
ehannek,  one  on  each  side  of  the  magnet,  in  each  a  way 
that  during  the  revolutiou  of  the  magnet  the  current  is 
transferred  from  the  channel  in  front  of  the  magnet  to  the 
channel  behind  it,  so  that  the  middle  of  the  magnet  can 
paas  across  the  current  without  stopping  it,  just  aa  Cyrus 
caused  his  army  to  pass  dryshod  over  the  Gy&des  by  divert- 
ing the  river'  iuto  a  chanoel  cut  for  it  in  his  rear. 

We  most  now  go  on  to  the  crowning  diaooreiy  ot  the  in- 
doetion  of  eleetrio  enrrenta. 

In  December  1831  he  had  attempted  to  obtuo  an  electric 
current  by  means  of  a  magnet,  and  on  three  occasions  he 
had  made  elaborate  but  nnsncoessfiil  attempts  to  produce  a 
current  in  one  wire  by  means  of  a  current  in  another  wire 
or  by  a  magnet  He  still  peraevered,  and  on  the  29th 
'August  1831  he  obtained  the  first  evidence  that  an  electric 
current  can  induce  another  in  a  different  circnit  On 
September  23  he  writes  to  his  friend  R,  Phillips — "I 
am  busy  juat  now  again  on  electromagnetism,  and  think  I 
liave  got  hold  of  a  good  thing  but  can't  say  It  may  be  a 
,veed  instead  of  %  nah  that,  a^  all  my  labour,  I  may  at 
last  poll  up."  This  was  hit  first  aueceseful  experiment. 
In  nine  more  days  of  experimenting  he  Bad  arrived  at 
the  reaolts  described  in  hia  first  eeries  of  "  Experimental 
Besearches"  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  November  24, 1841. 

By  the  intense  application  of  his  mind  fae  had  brought 
the  new  idea,  in  less  than  three  months  from  its  first  develop- 
ment, to  a  state  of  perfect  maturity.  The  magnitude  end 
.'originality  of  Faraday's  achievement  may  be  estimated  by 
tmeing  the  inbsequent  history  of  his  discovery.  As  might 
be  expected,  it  was  at  once  made  the  subject  of  investiga- 
!tion  by  the  whole  acientifie  world,  but  some  of  the  most 
'experienced  physicists  were  unable  to  avoid  mistakes  in 
Mating,  in  what  they  conceived  to  be  m&re  scieotiftc 
language  than  Faraday's,  the  phenomena  before  them.  tJp 
to  the  present  time  the  mathematicians  who  have  rejected 
FanuU/a  method  of  atatiug  his  law  as  noworthy  of  tlie 
predaion  of  their  aeienee  have  never  sneceeded  in  devising 
titf  essentially  different  formula  which  ahall  fully  express 
the  phenomena  without  introducing  hypotheeea  about  the 
mutual  action  of  things  which  liave  no  physical  existence, 
auch  as  elements  of  currents  which  flow  out  of  nothing, 
then  along  a  wire,  and  finally  sink  into  nothing  again. 

After  nearly  half  a  century  of  labour  of  thts  kind,'  we 
tnay  say  that,  though  the  practical  applications  of  Faraday's 
'discovery  hare  increase^  and  are  increasing  iiKDomber  and 
value  er^ry  year,  no  exception  to  the-  sttfement  of  these 
laws  as  given  by  Faraday  has  been  discovered,  no  new  law 
^has  been  added  to  them,  and  Faraday's  original  statemenl^ 
lemains  to  this  day  the  only  one  which  asserts  no  more  than 
can  be  Terified  by  «^riment,  and  the  only  one  by  which 
the  tlienj  ^  the  ^enomena  can  be  eijmtsad  in  t  muser 


-which  H  exactly  and  ntunerietUy  accurate;  and  at  the  tame 

time  within  the  range  of  elementary  methoda  of  exposition. 

During  his  first  period  Of  discovery,  besides  the  induc- 
tion of  electric  currents,  Faraday  established  the  identity 
of  the  electrification  produced  in  different  ways ;  the  law 
of  the  definite  electrolytic  action  of  the  cju-rent ;  and  the 
fact,  upon  which  be  laid  great  stress,  that  every  unit  of 
positive  electrification  ia  related  in  a  definite  manner  to  a 
unit  tA  negative  electrifioation,  so  that  it  is  impoaaibU  to 
produce  what  Faraday  called  '*an  absolute  charge  of  deo- 
tricity"  of  one  kind  not  related  to  an  eonal  charge  of  the 
ouposite  kind. 

He  also  discovered  the  difference  of  the  capacities  of 
different  substances  for  taking  part  in  electric  induction,  o 
fact  which  has  only  in  recent  years  been  admitted  by  con- 
tinental electricians.  It  appears,  however,  from  hitherto 
unpublished  papers  that  Henry  Cavendish  had  before  1773 
not  only  discovered  that  glass,  wax,  Todn,  and  ahellae  hava 
higher  specific  inductive  capacities  than  air,  but  lud  actu- 
ally determined  the  numerical  ratioa  of  these  eapadtiea. 
This,  of  course,  was  unknown  both  to  Faraday  and  to  all 
other  electricians  of  his  time. 

The  first  period  of  Faraday's  electrical  discoveries  lasted 
ten  yeaT&  In  IStl  he  found  that  he  required  rest,  nnd  it 
was  not  till  1845  that  lie  entered  on  his  second  great  period 
of  research,  in  which  he  discovered  the  effect  of  magnet- 
ism on  polariaed  light,  and  the  phenomena  of  diamagnstiam. 

Faraday  had  for  a  long  Ume  kept  in  Tiew  the  possibility 
of  nung  a  toy  of  pdlariied  light  m  ftmaana  of  innetigating 
the  eonditim  ^  ttanaparant  bodies  when  acted  on  by  elee- 
tric  and  magnetic  forces.  Dr  Bence  Jones  ^  Far^ 
day,  vol.  i  p.  362)  gives  the  following  note  from  bit 
laboratory  book,  10th  September  1822  :— 

"  Polwiied  a  nj  or  Junp-lifht  hj  reflezioR,  and  endaftTonrad  to 
aaentain  wh«ther  tnjr  dapolanzing  iction  (was)  exerted  on  it  by 
wftter  pUoad  between  the  polea  of  ■  voltaio  batterj  fo  &  glwa 
ciitem;  one  Wolluton'*  trough  uicil ;  the  fluid*  ilecompoted  were 
linre  water,  we^  Mlntion  of  •lUphato  of  tiAh,  ind  itronc  solphiirie 
■rid ;  none  of  them  had  etiy  elfcct  on  the  i>oUrised  iQh^  either 
when  OQt  of  or  in  the  Toltaie  circuit,  to  tlut  no  pertieulsT  srraags- 
ment  of  ntrticles  could  be  aaoertiuned  in  this  way. " 

Eleven  years  afterwards  we  find  another  entry  in  his 
notebook  on  2d  May  1833  (£■/«,  by  Dr  Bonce  Jones,  vol 
il  p.  2d)>  He  then  tried,  not  only  the  effect  of  a  steady 
current,  but  the  effect  on  making  and  breaking  contact. 

"  I  do  not  Uiiidc,  therefore,  that  decoMpodog  lolatioiM  or  sab- 
■tances  win  be  fannd  to  hnvo  (ai  a  consequence  of  decompoeititm  or 
airangcnient  for  the  time)  any  eUcct  on  the  polariicd  nj.  Shonld 
now  tiT  non-decomnoefng  bodies,  ai  solid  uitK,  nitrate  of  Bilver, 
borax,  glasa,  fcc,  wtiikt  tolid,  to  see  if  any  internal  atate  indneed, 
which  by  decomposition  ia  deatro^ed,  i.t,,  whother,  when  thav  eaa. 
not  decompoae,  any  state  of  electrical  tendon  ia  present.  UyWata 
of  gluas  good,  and  common  electricity  better  than  Toltaic." 

On  May  6  he  moKcs  lurther  experiments,  and  oou- 
clndes — '*  Hence  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  kind 
of  structure  or  tension  can  bo  rendered  evident,  either  in 
docompoeing  or  non-decomposing  bodies,  in  insulating  or 
conducting  states." 

Exporimonta  umilar  to  the  lost-mentioned  have  recently 
bew  made  by  Dr  Kerr  of  Oksgow,  who  considers  that  he 
has  obtained  distinct  evidence  of  action  on  a  ray  of 
poldrized  light  when  the  electric  force  is  perpendicular  to 
the  ray  and  inclined  4S*  to  the  plane  uf  polarization. 
'Many  physicists,  however,  have  found  themselves  unable  to 
obtain  I>r  Kerr's  result 

At  last,  in  184K,  Faraday  attacked  the  old  problem,  but 
this  time  with  complete  sueeeas.  Before  we  dMoibe  thia 
result  we  may  mention  that  in  1862  he  made  the  rehition 
between  magnetism  and  light  the  subject  of  his  very  laair 
experimental  wtwfc.^  He  endeavdhred,  but  in  vain,  to  da* 
tact  any  change,  in  the  linea  d  the  spectrum  of  a  flam4 
when  On  flamo  wu  acted  on  by  ■  pcnmfit]  magnet. 
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This  bug  ivriw  of  ns«Bre1iei  ta  anlnitaDce  of  his  penist- 
VM.  H«  enei^  is  «hown  iu  the  way  in  vhleh  h* 
foUowftd  np  liis  dUcoreiy  in  tba  single  instance  in  vrhich 
be  VM  anccessfoL  The  first  evidence  which  he  obtained 
of  Uie  rotation  of  the  pUne  of  polarisation  of  light  under 
tUs  action  of  magnetism  was  on  the  13th  September  1815, 
the  transparent  subatanee  being  his  own  heavy  glass. 

He  began  to  work  on  August  30, 1 845,  on  polarized  light 
palling  throogh  electrolytes.  After  three  days  he  worked 
widi  common  elc^city,  trying  glass,  heavy  optical  glassy 
ftvoit^  Iceland  spar,  all  without  efiiie^  U  on  former  triala. 
On  Se^itember  13  he  worked  with  linw  td  magnstb  force. 
iUr,  flint,  gUsi,  ToekrCtyital,  coloareoiu  tpax,  wen  es«nined 
but  withoat  effect. 

"  Hmtj  gUm  tm  oxpcritncntcd  vlth.  It  gitva  no  effects  vheo 
the  «Mw  tMgtuMe  poits  or  the  ootdrary  polci  were  on  opposite  sides 
(u  nspects  the  «oune  of  the  polaiiud  ray),  nor  wh«n  the  same 
iiolef  were  on  the  aama  side  either  with  the  conetsitt  or  Ifttennitting 
tnireot.  But  when  contrwjr  mafnetio  jioles  wero  on  the  same  side 
there  wu  en  effect  prodaoed  on  the  poleriicd  ny,  tnil  thoa  magnetic 
IbM*'  and  light  were  proved  to  hare  raUtione  to  each  other.  This 
itct  win  most  likely  proTe  exceedingly  fertile,  and  of  great  Talus  in 
the  iDreiUgation  of  me  conditions  of  natural  force." 

He  immediately  goes  on  to  examine  other  aahatanee^  hut 
%ith  "no  effect,"  and  he  ends  l^'ii^iDg^  "  Have  got  onongh 
Iw  to^^."  On  September  18  ha  "doee  an  ezeallent  day's 
work."  Daring  September  he  bad  four  days  of  work,  and  in 
October  six,  and  on  6th  November  he  sent  in  to  the  Royd 
Society  the  nmeteentb  seriei  of  his  "Experimental 
Boseacches,"  tn  which  the  whole  conditions  of  the  pheuo* 
ttena  are  fnlly  specified.  The  negative  rotation  in  ferro- 
uneUe  madia  is  the  only  fact  of  importance  .which  re- 
nawed  to  be  diseovered  ftlterwarda  (by  Verdet  in  1856). 

fiat  his  '  work  for  the-  year  was  not  yet  over.  On 
Kovember  3  a  new  horseshoe  magnet  came  heme,  and 
Fanday  immediately  b«gan  to  experiment  on  the  action  in 
the  polarind  ray  through  gates,  but  with  no  effect  The 
following  day  he  repeated  on  experiment  which  had  given 
no  result  on  October  6.  A  bar  of  heavy  glass  was  sus- 
pended by  silk  between  the  polea  of  the  new 'magnet 
"  When  it  was  arranged,  and  hod  come  to  rest,  I  found  I 
RwU  o&ct  it  by  the  magnetic  foicea  and  g^ve  it  position." 

6tb  December  lie  had  aent  in  to  tu  BoyoJ  Society 
the  twentieth,  and  on  SiUi  December  the  twenty-flist,  series 
c{lua*'BeMarchee,"in  which  the properHee of  diamagnetic 
lx>diea  pre  folly  described.  Thus  these  two  great  dis- 
coveriee  were  eUborated,  like  his  earlier  one^  in  about 
three  months.' 

The  discovery.of  the  magnetic  totatton  of  the  plane  of 
polarized  light,  though  it  did  not  lead  to  such  important 
praclieal  applicatiotu  as  some  of  Faraday's  earlier  dis- 
coveries, hs«  bean  of  the  highest  value  to  scieQce,''as  furnish, 
ing  complete  dynamical  evidence  that  whereve^  manietio 
tone  exists  tii«e  ii  matter,  imall  portioni  of  whidi  are 
rotating  abont  axes  parallel  to'  the  direction  of  that  force. 

We  have  given  a  few  dlamples  of  the  concentration  ol 
his  efforts  in  seeking  to  identify  the  a|q>arent!y  different 
forces  of  natore,  of  his  far«^htedness  in  selecting  s&bjects 
for  investigation,  of  his  peisistence  in  tiie  pursuit  of  what 
ha  set  before  him,  <^  his  energy  in  working  oat  the  results 
of  his  discoveries,  and  of  the  accuracy  and  cfHnpleteoess 
with  which  he  made  his  final  statement  of  the  laws  of  the 
phenomenon. 

These  charactoristica  of  bis  scientific  spirit  lie  on  the  Bar- 
lace  of  hia  waA^'tnaii  are  nanifeat  )o  all  who  read  bis 
writings.  Bat  there  was  another  nde  tA  hii  character,  to 
the  etutivatioD  of  which  he'  pud  at  least  as  much  attention, 
and  which  was  reserved  for  his  friends,  his  family,  and  his 
ehnrch.  ^Bis  letters  and  his  convendtion  were  always  full 
Dt  whatever  could  awaken  a  healthy  interest,  and  free  from 
-iorthiny  that  might  nun  iU-leeliog.    When,  on  nee 


oceulons,  he  was  forced  oat  of  the  t^pon  of  scisnoe  into 
that  of  controversy,  he  stated  the  facts,  and  let  them  mak^ 
tUur  own  way^  He  was  entirety  free  from  pride  and  nut 
doe  self-ossertiju.  During  the  growth  of  his  powers  he 
always  thankfully  accepted  a  correction,  and  made  use  ol 
every  expedient,  however  humble,  whidi  would  moke  his 
work  more  effective  in  every  detail  When  at  length  he 
found  his  memory  failing  and  his  mental  powers  declining, 
he  ^ve  np,  without  ostoatation  or  complaint^  whatever 
parts  of  his  work  he  could  no  Icmger  cany  on  according  to 
his  own  standard  of  efKciency.  When  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  apply  his  nund  to  science,  he  remained  content  and 
happy  in  the  exardse  of  those  kindly  feelinj^  and  warm 
affections  which  he  had  enltivated  no  less  carefully  than 
his  scientific  powen. 

The  parenU  of  Faraday  bolonged  to  the  very  small  and 
isolated  Christian  sect  which  is  commonly  colled  after 
Kobert  Sandemon.  Faraday  himself  attended  the  meetings 
from  childhood ;  .at  the  age  of  tiiirty  he  made  public  pro- 
fesuoQ  of  his  faith,  and  daring  two  diffutent  penods  he  dis- 
charged the  office  elder.  Hu  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
relation  between  hb  science  and  his  religion  is  expressed  in 
a  lecture  on  mental  education  delivered  in  1854,  and 
printed,  at  the  end  of  his  Saearched  i»  Chanuirjf  and 
Phynci. 

"  Before  anteiiiig  upon  the  iii>ject,  I  nnst  main  mm  distinctiMi 
which,  however  it  uuy  appear  to  olliaii  b  to  lae  of  tin  ntnuet 
importance.  High  as  man  is  placed  moan  the  ciaatufM  araind 
him,  there  is  a  higher  and  far  more  exalted  position  within  his 
view  ;  and  the  waji  are  infinite  in  which  ha  oecn|ne*  hit  tbon^ts 
abont  the  fear*,  or  hopes,  or  expectations  of  a  future  life.  I  beluva 
that  the  truth  of  that  fntura  G«nnot  he  hr^^nght  to  hia  hnowladga 
hj  any  exertion  of  hi*  mental  powers,  however  exalted  they  may 
be  :  that  it  is  made  known  to  hun  hv  other  teaching  than  his  own, 
and  is  recdred  through  simple  belief  of  the  ttetimony  given.  Let 
no  one  snppoae  for  an  instant  that  the  self -education  I  am  about  to 
commend,  In  respect  of  th«  things  of  this  lifa^  extends  to  ai^  con' 
siderations  o(  the  hope  stt  befim  u,  as  if  nan  by  reasoning  eould 
find  oat  God.  It  would  ba  improper  here  to  enter  apon  tms  sab* 
jeet  luther  than  to  claim  aa  abaolato  distinction  between  reUgioas 
and  ordinary  bdtef.  I  ahall  be  reproached  with  the  weakness  (4 
refusing  to  apply  thoae  mental  operations  which  I  think  good  in 
respect  of  high  things  to  the  very  highest  I  am  content  to  bear 
the  repioaeh.  Yet  even  in  caruly  matten  I  heUevMhat  *  tha  In- 
visible things  of  Bim  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  olsariy 
seen,  b^ing  understood  bj  tha  thinss  that  are  made,  even  His 
eternal  power  and  Ckidhaad*;  and  l  have  never  aeen  anjthing 
inoompatihls  between  thosa  tUnga  of  man  which  can  be  known  hf 
the  tiurit  of  man  whieh  la  wHUa  him  and  titosa  higher  thing  etn- 
cendDg  his  Aitnn,  wUch  ho  esnnot  know  bj  that  qiiit" 

Faraday  givea  the  fdknring  note  aa  to  this  kctare  ^ , 
.  "Thea^obearvatlonsweredeltvendaaaleetnTebefareHiaSaTal 
Highaaes  the  Frinoe  Consort  and  the  member*  of  &t  Boyal  Initio 
tntion  on  the  eth  of  Ma^r  1 8S  J.  They  are  so  immediatelj  ceanacted 
in.Uieir  nature  and  engin  with  mj  own  exgeiimentM  life,  con-, 
sidet^  either  es  cause  or  consequence,  that  1  have  tiienght  th^ 
dose  of  this  volume  not  an  unfit  place  for  thdr  nprodnetiea.** 

As  Dr  Benee  Jones  condodes — 

"His  standard  of  duty  wa*  BUpematuraL  It  wssnottoandedon 
any  intoitive  ideas  of  nght  and  wrooft  nor  waa  it  fashioned  upon 
any  outward  experiences  at  time  and  place,  bnt  it  was  formed 
entirely  on  what  ne  hel.d  to  be  tha  revelation  of  the  will  o(  Qod  in 
the  wntten  word,  and  throughout  all  his  lila  his  faith  led  him  te 
act  up  to  the  very  letter  of  it" 

PuNuhcd  JForki.'— Chemical  kdnipulalion,  being  JndnidtOM 
to  StutUnit  in  Chemidry,  1  vol.,  John  Uorray,  1st  edition  1827, 
Sd  1830,  Sd  18U  i  £awrtewM(af  Jtmartlut  i»  SUdrieily,  vols. 
L  and  iL,  Bichatd  and  Edward  Taylor,  vda.  i,  and  iL,  1844  and 
1«47 ;  vd.  UL,  1844}  vtd.  la,  Biehaid  Taylor  and  William  Frand^ 
IBS5 :  Bxperimeiitai  Smardm  in  Chmattm  <**i  Fhyria,  TayloT 
and  Franeia,  ISW;  ltdum  on  Oie  Chtmkdl  Hiil«ni ^ vOmidl* 
(edited  bv  W.  CnxAet),  Oiiffln,  Bohn,  and  Co.,  18«I  ;"at,ttir 
VarioM  Ibmu  in  Jflatun  (edited  hjM-  JCtookm),,S:iiatt»'aail 
Windna  (no  date).  • 

Siogre^ies.—Faradajf  at  a  Diteovertr^VTJoltii  Tyndall,'  Loagt 
mans,  let  edition  1868,  2d  edition  1870 :  3^  LeUtrt  tf 

Faraday,  hrDr  Beace  Jones,  secretuy  of  the  Boyal  loatintion,'^ 
2to1s.,  Lougmans,  1870;  Jffe&Ml jWwfaft  by  J.  H<  Oladatonaf 
Vh.D.,  7.&.S.,  UacmiUao.  1872.-  (J.  A  H.) 
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FARCE.   See  Dkaiu. 

FABEH  Air,  a  narket-town  of  Engbad,  eoonly  of  &sta, 
aituated  at  the  K.V.  extFemilj  of  Fortsmonth  hariHnir,  73 
milai  hj  rood  and  84  1)7  the  Sontli-Wetteni  Bailway  from 
London.  The  toira  couieta  ^efly  of  one  wide  atrDCt,  and 
daring  the  ■ummei'  moatha  is  mn^  rewrted  to  for  sea- 
bathing  It  has  a  handiome  assembly-room  and  other  con- 
Tenieiicea  requisite  (or  such  places  The  principal  indos- 
tries  are  the  manufacture  of  sackings^  ropes,  coarse  eartheo- 
vare,  terra-cotto,  tab&eco  pipes,  cad  leather.  Fareham  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  com,  timber,  and  cool.  The  popn- 
latioB  in  1871  was  7023. 

FASEI^  QuiLLAVun  (I48d-L566Va  cdebmtod  FkencU 
Beformer,  was  bom  near  Gap  in  Danphiny  in  1489.  Be 
was  of  noble  descent,  and  It  was  the  wish  of  his  parents 
that  fie  should  adopt  the  military  |>rofession,  bnt  the  pur- 
Boit  of  knowledge  proved  so  attractive  to  him  that  he  char- 
acteristically determined  to  hare  his  own  way,  and  saccfseded 
in  obtoiniug  permiasion  enter  the  nniversity  of  Paris. 
Here  he  became  the  tntmiate  friend  of  Jacobus  Fabet 
(Stapnlenslii),  from  whom  in  all  probability  he  imbibed 
his  ficit  doabts  regarding  many  of  the  nsages  and  costoms 
of  the  Kopian  Cathelle  Church.  Tltroogh  the  introdaction 
of  Fiber  he  was  appointed  pcofeasor  to  tli'e  college  of 
Cbidinal  Lemoin^  bnt  not  long  afterwards,  oo  die  invita- 
tion of  Bishop '  Brifonoel)  he.  vent  to  Meaux  to  araist 
F^ber  and  others  in  preaohbg  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Refor- 
mation. He  was,  however,  compelled  to  leave  France 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  peneeution  of  1S33,  and  went  to 
^sol,  where^  in  I624>  he  defended  the  Beformation  do^ 
trineS'  in  »  p^'  He  disputation  with  great  ability,  bnt  with 
sach  aerimonbos  keenness  that  Erasmne  sided  with  the 
opponents  of  the  Beformation  in  requiring  )iis  expulsion 
from  the  city.  From  Basel  he  went  to  Straeburg,  and 
thoDc^'  on  the  invitation  <d  the  dnhe  of  Wflrtember^  to 
Monthisilard,  where  he  preached  for  a  time  with  great  sno- 
cau ;  hot  since,  as  usual,  he  forgot  to  temper  lus  zeal  with 
discretionj  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  town  in  the  spring 
at  1525,  Be  shortly  ^terwards  begun  his  Beformation 
cmsade  at  Aigle  in  Switzerland,  and  notwithstanding  the 
streuuotts  opposition  of  the  monks,  he,  in  1628,  obtained 
permissioa  from  the  authorities  to  preach  in  any  place 
within  the  canton  of  Bern.  He  also  extended  his  itiner- 
•eiea  to  the  cantons  of.  NenfchAtel  and  Taod,  aud  although 
often  seriously  maltreated  by  the  mobs  whom  he  provoked 
bjr  hia  .violent  iove^voe,  contianed  hit  onuoda  in'these 
dutriets  with  nnaUted  Mat  till  1031,  when  increasing 
manifestations  of  hostility  rendered  it  imperative  that  he 
should  seek  another  sphere  for  his  labonta.  In  that  year, 
accordingly,  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  Waldenses,  after 
which  he  went  to  Qeneva,  where  he  began  to  hold  meetings 
of  the  Beformers  in  his  private  house.  On  this  account 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  bishop's  vicar,  and 
after  being  frequently  insulted  and  threatened,  daring 
the  progress  of  his  trial,  by  tiie  monks  and  canons,  who 
drowned  his  defence  by  their  clamour,  he  was  rudely  and 
violeiUly  puhsd  out  of  tha  ooart,  and  was  conunauded  to 
leave  the  town  withio  three. hbnia;  Esn^ug  with  great 
diffieol^  from  the  fury  of  hu  opponents,  bo  went  by  eea  to 
Orba.  In  1 533,  however,  be  retnmed  to  Qeneva  onder  the 
protection  of  tho  Qovemment  of  Bern,  and  so  lueceuful 
were  his  sermons  and  his  public  disputations  that  in 
August  1635  the  town  renounced  the  au^ority  of  the  pope, 
and  the  simple  worship  of  the  Reformation  was  instituted 
in  the  churches.  .About  this  time  Calrin  visited  Geneva, 
•ud  Farel— whcke  superabonnding  zeal  seems  to  have  eiBr* 
died  a  kind  of  spell  over  the  cahner  s^t  of  the  great 
theoh)gian— ^vailed  on  him  to  np  all  thoi^ts  of  a 
life  ol  quiet  ■tody,  and  to^  devote  himidf  to  the  cause 
tfi  dw  Bsfonnation  In  Gomva.    Lea^  Oanera  to 


tiie  care  of  Calvin,  Farel  retnmed  to  his  work  of  itinaraaf 
preaching,  chiefly  in  Neufebltel,  when^  dtbongh  the  violoBft 
hoettlity  of  the  priests  and  women  showed  no  Mgna  eC 
dimiuntion|-  lie  attracted  large  audiences,  and  gamed  • 
considerable  number  of  adherents.  At  intervals  he  visited 
OensTB,  over  whose  ecclesiastical  affurs  he  seems  to  have 
exercised  a  kind  of  supervision;  but  the  strictness  of  his 
doctrines  and  discipline  gradually  provoked  the  oppositiMi 
of  many' of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  1636  he  and  Calvin 
were  banished  from  the  town.  Farel  went  to  Strasbutg^ 
and  afterwards,  in  1643,  to  Mets,  where  he  laboured  with 
his  usual  energy  and  want  'of  discretion,  and  with  the 
usual  nbi^ed  resnltiL  In  1041  Calvin  was  permitted 
to  retam  to  Geneva,  and  althmgh  Fatal  visited  the  town 
only  at  long  intervids,  fae  seems  to  have  been  consulted 
by  Oalvm  in  all  important  matters.  When  the  trial  of 
Se'Tvetus  was  in  progress  Farel  was  eamestiy  entreated 
by  Calvin  to  be  present  before  the  case  was  finally  de> 
cidcd,  bnt  he  did  not*  arrive  until  after  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  had  been  passed.  He,  however,  accom- 
panied the  nnliappy  man  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
continued  until  the  last  moment  bis  exhortations  to  him 
tu  renounce  his  erroia.  About  1068  Farel  married  a 
young  giri,  and  the  marriage  vaa  the  oeoaum  of  a  quarrel 
between  him  and'  Qdvin.  1^1  continued  bis  labours 
with  unabated  zeal  and  vigour  till  1966.  in  that  year 
he  visited  Meti,  where  he  had^an  enthusiastic  reception^ 
and  preached  with  all  his'  oM  fire  and  eloqneace;  but 
after  returning  to  the  house  where  he  was  residing,  be 
waa  overpowered  by  exhaustion,  from .  which  he  never 
rallied,  dying  on  the  13th  September.  Farel  wrote  a  con- 
siderable number  of  works,  but  as  theee  were  all  thrown 
off  in  haste,  and  merely  for  a  temporary  purpose,  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  make  them  the  criterion  by  which  to  estW 
mate  his  powers  as  a  thinker  or  theologiao.  Hu  natnia 
was,  bovrever,  ratiier  practical  than  medttetive^  the  .nwat 
ramarkaUe  features  of  his  iJiaiacter  being  his  dauntlcasneas 
ud  hii  untiring  energy,  and  nal,  in  which  respects  he  n 
perhaps  to  be  ranked  second  to  nose  of  the  Beformns  with 
the  exception  of  Luther,  if  he  is  to  be  considwed  second 
even  to  him.  He  possessed  all  but  the  greatest  qualities  of 
an  orator,  a  sonorous  and  tuneful  voico,  appropriate  gesture, 
fluency  of  language,  tfnd  possiouete  earnestness..  Bnt 
although  seldom  failing  to  awaken  the  attention  and 
interest  of  bis  large  audiences,  he  often,  by  impmdent 
torrents  of  dennndation  aioosed  againit  hia  doctrines  nn- 
necessaty  opposition ;  and  it  vnmhlbe  difficult  to detendna 
vhether,  on  tho  whole,  the  causa  of  the  Bofonnatim  guned 
or  lost  by  his  advoca^.  A'moDnmeat  to  Fard  wai  im> 
veiled  at  Neufch&tel  on  the  4th  of  Uay  1876. 

Sea  AncEUon,  Fie  deOuUlautM  Farel,  Amittr.ltn;  KircUiofer, 
Da»  Leben  Wiihttm  Far^t,  S  vole.,  Zuiicta,  1881-88;  BcbmMt, 
Studtt  fur  FarO,  Stita.  18S4 ;  sad  Sehmtdt,  WUkdm  Arrt  m4 
PtUr  Firtt,  ElberfeM,  16«. 

FARIA  Y  SOUSA,  Mahoel  de  (1690-1649),  a  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  historian  and  poet,  was  bom  of  an  ancient 
Portuguese  fanily,  pndiaU;^  at  Pomlnero,  attended  for 
several  years  at-tbe  nmveisity  of  Braga,  and  when  obont 
fourteen  entered  the  service  of  the  bishop  of  Oporto. 
With  the  exception  of  about  four  years  (1630-1634), 
during  which  he  held  the  post  of  ambassador  to  the  papal 
court,  the  greater  part  of  hia  later  life  was  spent  at  Madrid, 
and  there  be  died,  after  long-continued  sufferings,  on  3d 
June  1649,  He  was  a  laborious,  peaceful  man;  and  a 
happy  marriage  with  Catbarina  Machado,  the  Albania  of 
his  poems,  enabled  him  to  lead  a  studious  domestic  lif^ 
dividing  1^  cares  and  affections  between  his  children  and 
his  booU  ITu  first  important  work,  an  JTjpifonf  dt  la* 
Awtorios  i^orftvtwias,  Hadtid,  1628,  was  taToonUy 
roeeivad;  but  soma  paasogsa  In  hia  engraous  CoMnnitafy 
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M  fl(  ZuMMtf  (3  TCiU.,  Uadrid,  txeitod  tlw  smptcion 

tt  tht  inqnUtton,  cutiud  bu  Umporaij  inearconktion,  nd 
l»d  to  tlio  pinnonaDt  Iom  of  liis  official  MUrjr.  la  «pita 
of  tha  entbtuiHin  vhich  u  wid  to  bars  pnacribed  to  him 
ths  d&Q/  Uik  of  tw«W«  folk)  pogMt  dMtb  oTsrtook  faiin 
before  bs  hftd  oomploted  hi*  ^reeteet  mterpriae — a  hietor;  of 
(be  Portn^«ee  in  all  parte  of  the  irorld.  Several  portloni 
«f  Hu  work  appeared  at  Lisbon  poatbnmoiuly;  under  the 
•ditonliip  of  Obtain  Faria  j  Sanaa : — Eunpn  PortmyutM, 
]UT,  3  Toll.  ;  Ana  pDrtitgueta,  lfiC6,  167i,  and  1675,  3 
Tula.;  A/riea  Poiluffuna,  16S1,  As  a  poet  Faria  J  Soiiaa 
vaa  nearly  u  prolific^  bat  hie  poemt  are  Tinted  by  the 
prevailing  Oongoriam  of  liia  time.  They  irere  for  the  moet 
part  eolleeted  in  the  F%tHt*  Aganipt,  of  which  foar 
▼(Jamea  were  pnbliehed  at  Madrid  in  lfi44-46.  A  aerioe  of 
*  Uoral  Dialognee,'  as  the  author  iateoded  to  have  called 
tteoi,  ebtioMd  from  the  pnbliaker  the  fantaatie  title  of 
Uw  "Brilliant  NighU '—NocIum  CUtroi,  Primtra  ParU, 

FARIDEOT,  a  feudatofy  state  of  Kortlk-Veatem  India, 
madar  the  poHtieal  ■nparintandeney  of  the  goveniment  of 
the  Ponjab,  sitaated  between  30*  40'  and  30*  36'  N.  lat, 
and  botween  74*  23'  and  75*  9'  E.  long.  It  ia  bounded 
on  the  W.  and  N.E.  by  (he  British  district  of  Firotpar, 
and  on  the  S.  byl^ibbi  Stale.  Area,  600  sqaare  nilea; 
astimated  popnlatton,  68,000;  estimated  revenae,  £30,000. 
The  H^*  military  foree  eonaiata  of  300  cavalry,  600 
iafantiy  and  poliea,  and  S  field  gnu.  Daring  the  Sikh 
wan  in  184S  t&«  chief  Merted  himalf  in  tiie  English 
canaa*  and  wae  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Biji  and  an  in- 
ereaM  of  territory.  In  the  mutiny  of  1857,  too,  he  did 
good  aonriea  bj  guarding  the  Sutlej  ferriea,  and  in  attack- 
ing a  Dotorions  rebel,  vhoes  atronghold  he  deetooyed, 

FAIUDPUR,  or  FvsampoBE,  a  district  of  British 
Indie,  in  tba  Dsoea  division  of  Beanl,  lies  in  32*  47"  53" 
—S3'  51'  55"  N.  Ut,  and  in  89^  31'  50"— 90*  16'  0" 
E.  long.  It  is  bounded  ihi  the  N,  and  E.  by  tha  Oangea 
•r  FlrtUaA  rivar,  atpan^ng  it  fmn  Pnbna  and  Daces 
distrieta;  on  tha  fT.  1^  Aa  CbandnA  and  MadhwiMti 
•iveny  aeparating  it  from  Jeaaor-;.  and  on  the  S.  by 
BAkargan).  The  general  aapeot  of  tha  dlatriet  is  flat, 
(ame,  and  4inintaresting,  nlUiongh  in  the  northern  tract 
tha  land  is  eomparativaly  high,  with,  a  light  aandy  soil, 
eoverad  with  water  during  the  rainy  season,  bnt  dry 
daring  the  eold  and  hot  weather.  '  From  the  town  of 
Farldpnr  the  groond  alope^  until  in  the  eonth,  on  the  con- 
^ee  of  Bikai^q},  it  bMomeaone  immensa  awanp,  iwTer 
anttnly  dry.  Doling  the  height  .of  the  inoadatiotis  the 
whole  district  may  bo  aaid  to  be  aoder  water.  The 
villagei  are  bailt  on  artifieially  niaad  aitaa,  or  the  high 
l>aaka  of  the  deltaio  atreama.  Along  many  of  the  larger 
iiver*  the  line  of  hamlets  ia  vnbraken  for  miles  together, 
•0  that  it  is  diffienlt  to  say  where  one  ends  and  nnothar 
b^na.  The  huts,  however,  except  in  markets  and  banuua, 
an  aeldom  eloao  together,  but  are  acattered  amidst  aawll 
gordM  plol^  ond  ftem  of  nugo,dat«^  udb«tel-Bat  tnao. 
Iko  ttotwooB  the  viUagei  an  alnoat  invariably  more 
«r  ma  dopreesad  towards  the  oentre,  whare  usually  a  marsh, 
«c  Inka^  or  deep  lagoon  ia  found.  These  marshea,  how- 
OTor,  an  gradually  filling  up  by  the  ailt  deposited  from  the 
nvasB ;  in  the  north  of  the  district  there  now  only  remain 
4wo  or  three  large  swamps,  and  in  them  the  process  may  be 
«M«  guiog  on.  The  eUmato  of.  Farldpor.  is  damp,  like 
Aat  of  the  othaf  diatrieta  of-Eaatwn  Bengal;  the  average 
mail  niafall  ia  8S-4S  inebei^  and  tho  avarago  mean 


no  prinei 


prineipal  rivan  of  Fatfdpflr  an  tho  Oangea,  tho  Aii&l 
•KUb,  and  tba  Madhomatl  Tho  Onngaa,  or  Padmi  as  it 
Is  looaDr  MiUod,  toaehoo  the  mtnmo  nortb-waot  oomor  of 
Mm  4iilriik4m  ibag  ha  Bortbm  bouadiqr  m  fir  aa 


Qoilanda,  where  it  kcmtso  the  wateia  of  the  Jamnna  or 
mun  atnam  of  tiie  Brahmaputra,  and  whanco  tho  naitod 
atream  turoa  southwards  and  forma  Uio  aostem  bonndaiy 
of  the  diatricL  At  the  confluence  of  the  two  great  rivei^ 
the  current  is  so  strong  and  the  eddies  and  whirlpoola  so 
numerous,  that  the  moet  powerful  river  steamers  proceeding 
up  stream  during  the  flo^  season  are  often  unable  to  make 
headway,  and  have  to  lie  for  days  at  Oo4landi  point  nntil 
the  river  anbiidaii  Tha  FadmA  is  ntTigabla  by  the  largest 
cargo  boat*  -and  river  ateatnen  throa^ont  Ute  year,  it* 
channel  being  estimated  at  an  average  of  1600  yards.  Tha 
Ariil  Khdn  ia  tlie  principal  branch  the  Padmi.  It  tokeo 
off  from  the  right  bank  of  tha  parent  stream  a  few  milea 
belofr  Faridpur  town,  and  rune  a  south-easterly  and 
sontherly  conrae  till  it  leaves  tha  district  and  flows  into 
mkarganj.  The  river  is  navigable  by  large  csrge  boats 
thronghout  the  year,  and  has  an  average  breadth  during  the 
rainy  Mason  of  IvOO  yards.  The  third  great  water  channel 
ia  the  Madhnmati  (a'  continuation  of  tho  Garii  bnnch  of 
the  Padmi),  whidk  forma  tha  Weatem  boundary  of  tho'  diai 
trict  These  rivera,  but  portieulariy  the  Padmi.  an-anlyeet 
to  constant  allnvial  changes  on  a  large  scale/  and  to  rt* 
peated  alterations  in  their  course.  ' 

Rice,  the  great  crop  of  the  district,  il  divided  into 
four  distinct  species,  «ach  with  many  minor  varieties 
These  are — the  irmaii  or  winter  rice,  which  fojms  tha  prin- 
cipal harvest,  and  is  the  grfot  staple  of  export ;  the  dus  or 
autumn  rice ;  and  the  spring  boro  and  riida  rice,  both  grown 
in  swamps  and  deep  vatw,  and  forming  tha  common  food 
of  the  people.  Tho  other  cereal  crope  are  wheat,  bailey,'oats, 
and  Indian  com ;  pulses,  oilseeds,  vegaUbles,  fibres,  sogar 
cane,  date  palma,  indigo,  aafSower,  betel-leaf,  comprise  the 
remsiDing  important  agricnltaral  products.  The  area  of 
the  district,  prior  to  recent  changes  of  boundary,  was  1506 
square  miles,  of  which  1143  were  returned  in  1871  as 
under  cultivation,  133  as  uneoltivated  but  capable  of  till- 
age, and  230  as  nncultivabla,  Uore  than  nne-half  of  the 
whole  cultivated  area  ia  under  rice.  The  oily  natvi^ 
calamity  to  which  the  district  b  subject  to  any  oerious  ex- 
tont  arises  from  floods,  which  oeessionally  cause  a  general 
destruction  of  the  cropa.  Tho  thne  prineipal  linea  of  road 
in  Faridpur  are  the  Calcutta  and  Jeaaor  imperial  road,  19 
milaa  in  length  ;  Faridpur  and  KiUoagar  rood,  16  miles ; 
Far'dpur  and  Tilmi  road,  10  milea.  The  Eastern  Bengal 
B&Jway  runs  for  23  miles  from  west  to  east  through  tiio 
north  of  the  district,  hsvtng  its  terminus  at  QoAlandi,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Padmi  and  Jamuna  rivsra.  - 

Tb«  e«n«na  of  187E  showed  a  popnUtfon  ot  1.O11.BI0,  497,851 
nulN  and  ei4,TSB  fanuU*!,  lohsbltuiK  SS07  vUlages  and  IST.MS 
houan.  The  Ushomatsns  uvmbir  BBS,  19>,  or  SS  'I  p«r  eont  of  the 
vkoU;  tba  Hindoa,  «90,BSa,  or  41-0  par  ••at  ;  CnriatUiis,  4tS; 
and  "othan,"  US9,  Tba  nutwial  eonditloa  of  tba  popnlatioB  baa 
aoBtldinU;  imprevad  of  lata  fiSn,  owing  to>  tbe  inerasaa  of  tfllage 
sad  tba  gsnaial  riM  la  priBia  of  sgricaltwal  products.  Two  towns 
oentoin  a  pomdatian  axeaading  <OO0,  vis. — (1>  yaridpnr,  tbe  cbiaf ' 
town  and  a^DiaiattatlTa  basdqnartm  of  tba  dittriat :  popaktion 
ia  Wl\  SS«S  i  nvnkipal  lavaana,  £»9,  Is.  7d. ;  sapraditarak 
<n«,  19b.  Sd.  ;  and  (S)  Sarvidpoi :  pep^tloa.  fU4 ;  manie^ 
ravann*,  .<>l,  U  »d. ;  axpaaditim,  £\U,  Sa  U  The  etbar  tewia- 
or  vilUfM  of  impOTtanea  aa  plaeaa  of  trade  ate— BUagL  eu  Ike 
Knmir;  GopilgMj,  oatba  UadboDwU;  BdUmiri,  on  tha  Bsrislit 
UadhnkbiU  and  Betangi,  en  tba  Cbiadni ;  Xanilpar,  en  tho 
Kamii ;  and  Oo^hndi,  on  tba  Padmi. 

Tba  diitriot  baa  rapidly  adrancad  in  proaparity  uudcr  BriliU 
admioi^tration,  aapaoially  of  lata  jaoia.  In  184i-lB  tb«  total  oat 
Tavinna  amonntaa  to  and  tba  axjMDditiua  to  /600t ;  in 

ISTO-TI  tba  aat  revanna  was  £&8,8SS,  and  tba  axpanditnra  iM.nX. 
Tba  laud  ravenaa,  wbicb  in  ISSO  amonatad  to  £SSOS  paid  by  4tt 
propriaton,  bad  iueraeaad  in  l>70~n  to  ^ESr.SSS,  derirad  Intaa 
S12S  propneton,  Tba  ragnlar  polioa  forea  cooaiatad  in  1871  of  841 
ofllcara  and  mBa,MStla2  je84SS.  A  amall  inuoict|ial  fotea  of  M' 
man  ia  kapt  up  in  tlia  nwaidpal  towaa  of  Joridpiir  and  SajTidnaK 
11m  nuaT  poUoa  benaistad  in  I«;i  itf  MM  man,  and  cart  £7«^ 
eoatiibnlad  by  tbe  landbaSilan  and  vUltgat.  •  The  aekegls  iw 
U»-7a  auMbsnd  ira,  with  f4ir  i«n4U 
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FARINA,  or.Toaio  Fjlbiva,  .»  tows  of  the  regenej  of 
Tiiau,'  at^ the  .'month  of  the  Madjerda  (the  aoeteDt 
B&gnuUsV  abont  15  miloa  E.  of .  Bizerta  or  Biozert.  It 
Uea  in  a ;  nij.  fniitiful  diatrict,  and  waa  at  oae  time  the 
naval  arsenal  of  ITunU ;  bnt  ita  haiboor  haa  beeome  Tary 
ehallov,  in  all  probabUity  bjr  the  Mention  of  the  ooast, 
and  ita  importance  hu  eooaeqneDtly  declined.  The  raini 
(m  the  west  side  of  the  riVer  are  identified  with  the  ancient 
;Utioa.'  Qnicksilrw  is  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  pro- 
montory.   Fopalation  about  9000. 

FARINATO,  Paolo  (1522-1606),  a  painter  and  archi- 
tect, waa  a  native  of  Verona.  He  is  sometimes  named 
t'arinato  degU  Uberti,  as  be  came  from  (he  ancient  Floren- 
tine Btook;-to  which  the  QhibeUioe  leader  Farinata  degU 
Uberti,  celebrated  in  Dante's  Commedia,  belonged.  Ha 
flMuiahed  at  the  aame  time  that  the  art  of  Verona  obtained 
ill  greatest  lostra  in  the  wotia  of  Faolo  Cagliari  (Fan! 
Veronese),  neeeeded  by  other  members  of  ue  Cogliori 
family,  of  whom  most  or  oil  were  oatlived  by  Farinato. 
He  was  '  instructed  by  KiccoI6  Qiolfino,  and  probably,  by 
Antonio  Badile  and  Brusasorci  Proceeding  to  Venice,  be 
formed  his  style  .partly  on  Titian  and  Qiorgiode>  though 
he  was  never  conspicuous  as  a  colourist,  and  in  form  be 
learned  Utore  fr(fm  the  works  of  Oinlio  Romejio.  .  His  nude 
figures  show  knowledge  of  the  antique;  he  affected  a 
broosed  tpae  in  the  complexions,  barmouiziag  with  the 
general  granty  of  his  eoloar,  4'hieh  ia  more  laudable  in 
fnaeo  than  in  oil-pai&ting;  Vasari  praiaed  his  thronged 
compositions  and  merit  of  draogbtsmapsbip.  Hia  works 
are  to  be  fonnd,  not  only  in  Venice  and  prioclpany  ia- 
Veroni,  but  also  in  Mantua,  Padua,  and  other  towns 
belonging  or  adjacent  to  the  Venetian  tsnitoiy.-  &e  was  a 
prosperous  and  light-hearted  man,  and  continually  pro- 
gressed iu  his  art,  pissing  from  a  comparatively  dty 
manner  into  a  larger  and  bolder  onej  with  mnch  attraction 

drapery  and  of  landscape.  The  Miracle  of  the  Xjoaves 
and  Fishes,  painted  in  the  church,  of  S.  Qiorgio  in  Verona, 
is  aoeoooted  his  masterpiece;  it  waa  eseented  at  the 
advanced  aga  of  aaventy-nin^  and  »  of  oourso  raplate  with 
figotei^  aompridng  thoM  <tf  the  punter'a  own  family.  A 
aidoon  waa  painted  1^  him  in  S.  Maria  in  Organo,  in  'tbe 
same  city,  with  the  subjects  of  Michael  expelUog  Locifer,- 
and  the  Massacre  of  the  Innoce&ta ;  in  I^oenta  ie  a  St 
Sixtos ;  in  the  Berlin  gallery  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple ; 
and  in  the  communal  gallery  of  Verona  one  of  his  prime 
works,  the  Marriage  of  St  Catherine.  Farinato. executed 
some  scaiptares,  and  various  etchings  of  sacred  and  mytho- 
logie  subjects;  bis  works  of  all  kinds  were  much  in  raqueat, 
including  the  wax  models  vbieh  he.wtoaght  as  studies  for 
his  painted  figures.  Heiaaaidtohave'diedatthasanehonr 
as  his  wifa:    Hia  aun  Onsb  was  also  a  paintw  U  merit. 

FABrKELLI  (1705-1 782),  whose  real  name  waa  Cauo 
BsoacHi,  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  singers  that  ever 
Uredf  was  bom  January  24,  1705,  st  Naples  (Bumey),  or, 
aeeordtng  to  Saechi,  hia  biographer,  at  Andria.  Having 
been  prepared  for  the  career  of  a  sopranitt,  he  soon 
acquired  a  voice  the  beauty  of  which  has  never  been  aur- 
poaeed,  under  the  instruction,  of  the  celebrated  Porpora. 
He  became  famous,  while  yet  a  boy,  throughout  southern 
Italy^  where  he'  was  nsoally  called  il  ragcuto  ;  and  in  1 722 
he  m%Afi  hie  dHml  in  "EcHnene,"  written  by  hia  master,  at 
Borne,  where  ha  created  the  greatest  astonishment  by  vying 
with  a  celebrated  German  trumpet-player  in  hdding  and 
awsDtng  a  note  of  prodigious  length  and  power.  In  1724  he 
ai^wared  at  ^leaua,  and  at  Veoice  in  the  following  year,  and 
retarned  to  Naples  ahortly  afterwards.  He  sang  at  Milan 
in  1726,  and  m  1727  at  Bologna,  where  be  met  for  the 
first  time  tbe  great  artist,  Bemaocfai,  to  whose,  instruction 
he  wss  indebted  for  softie  of  bia  subsequent  improvementt. 
After  revisiting  Vienna,  FarineUi,  with  avar-increasiDg  buo>. 


cess  and  fam^  appeared  in  neariy  all  the  great  d^ea  o/ 
Italy;  and  be  returned  a  third  time  to  '^^eana  in  2731.' 
Here  he  received  from  Charles  VL  a  piece  of  sound  criti- 
cism and  kindly  advice,  which  led  him  to  acquire  a  pathos 
in  his  singing  which  lis  had  not  till  .thm  poasesie^  hawi 
ing  hitherto  alwaya  adhsied  to  thsVotid,  brmmrd  atylcgi 
peculiar  to  tbe  school  of  Porpora.  After. making  ■■othar 
tour  of  the  Italian  cities  he  came  ;  to  Ltmdon  in  17.84, 
arriving  here  in  time  to  lend  bia  powerful  snppoft  to  the 
faction  whidi  had  just  aet  up  an  opposition  to  Handel ;  bnt 
not  even  hia  aid  could  make  the  undertaking  auecesafu^ 
though  he  .was  assisted  by  Porpofa  and  the'  celebrated 
SenesiDO.  Having  spent  three  years  in  England,  Fa»- 
uelli,  loaded  with  presents,  aet  out  for  Spain,  staying  a' 
few  months  by  the  way  in  Fiance^  where  he  aan^  befoto, 
Louis  XV.,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  handsome  ana£4iaK 
eontu&ing  the  king's  portrait  sat  in  diamonds,  and  000 
loiiis  d'or..  In  Spain,  wlisrs  he  had  only  meant  to  stay  « 
few  months,  be  ended  by  passing,neariy  twenty-five  yssn.. 
His  voice,,  used  by  the  queen  to  cure  Philip  V:  oif  hia 
melancholy  madnesa,  acquired  for  him,  through  the  success 
of  the  treatment,  an  inflnence  with  that  prince  which  gave 
him  eventually  the  power,  if  not  the  name,  of  prime  miniates. 
This  power  he  was  wise  and  modest  enough  to  nae  dis- 
creetly; and  he  always' conciliated  the  eDemiea  whom  hia 
favour  roiaed  ap  against  him.  He  had(  however,  to  pay  for 
hia  poaition  a  price '  which  to  ereiy  artiat  mnat  seem  too 
heavy, — that  of  singing  night  after  -night  to  the  king  tb« 
same  uz  songs,  and  never  anything  alasi  Under  Fardinand 
VL  hs  held  the  same  place,  and  waa  deoomted  with  tha 
cross  of  Calatrava.  He  utilized  his  ascendency  over  this 
king  by  persuading  him  to  Ostabliah  an  Italian  oparal' 
White  at  X^adrid  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Bemacchi,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  affection  and  esteem  in  an 
extant  letter  oddreased  to  the  Padre  Martini.  Returning  to 
Bologna,  FarinetU  speut  the  remainder  of  hisdays  therein  a 
melancholy  eplendour,  and  died  July  If!,  1783,  aged  77.  Uia 
Toios  was  of  large  compaas,  possessing  aovm  or  stglit  notes 
mors  tiian  thoae  of  w  dinary  singers,  and  wu  sonorous  *V"^t 
anddear;  and  he  also  posseaaadft  great  knowledge  of  mnais, 
FARINi;LirioiCABLo(1812-I866),anItaliaa|^yddaa,J 
stateanmn,  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Buaai  in  Ravenna,  33d 
October  1812.  Aftw  completing  a  brilliant,  univeruty 
course  at  Bologna,  be  pnctiaed  as  a  phyueian  at  Ravenna 
and  at  Russi.  By  lus  successful  treatment,  of  various 
diseases,  and  hia  communications  to  the  Bolognese  BoUtt- 
tino  icienu  mtdicHt  and  other  scientific  journals,  he 
soon  acquired  a  coneidetable  reputation,  but  in  1813  hia 
poUticid  opinions  brought  him  under  tha  anmeion  ttf 
the  police,  and  caused  bis  ezjpulsion  from  tna  Fapal 
States.  He  then  resided  sncceosively  at  Marseilles,  I^ria,' 
Flravnee,  and  Turin,  taking  advantage  of  the  facili- 
ties afforded  him  tn  eodi  place  to  perfect  bis  medical  skill 
but  by  the  amnesty  granted  by  Fiua  IX.  on  the  16th  Julj- 
1846  be  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  States, 'and  he 
received  soon  afterwards  the  professorship  of  clinical  aur-^ 
gery  at  Osimo.  In  1845  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
cultivation  of  rice  in  Italy.  In  1847  be  was  induced  to  taka 
advantage  of  ah  opportunity  which  then  presented  itself  of 
catering  political  life,  and  became' under  eecretexy  of  statsL- 
holding  office,  however,  for  little  mote  ^an  a  mondi.  uoe^ 
along  with  bis  colleagues,  he  disapproved  of  the  policy  of 
the  popo  in  siding  with  Austria  against  the  Italian  states,^ 
Elected  in  1648  member  of  the  reformed  parliament  foe 
Faenxa;  ha  waa  named  director  general  of  health  and  prisons^ 
but  refusing  to  adhere  to  the  proclamation  of  a  tepubUe^' 
be  resigned  the  office  in  February  1849,  and  pesaed  into 
Tuscany.'  When  the  French  army  entered  Rome  tn  tba 
following  -July  ha  reaumed  bis  office,  but  the  trinmvimte  of 
oardiDala  who  governed  in  tho  nAma.-ot  the  l»*in|t 
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mapallod  lun,  sood  after  hii  ntom,  to  go  agftin  into  ezils, 
Lb  tottk  np  hit  rendenca  at  Tuna,  where  he  pablished  a 
Mtirinl  papor  La  Fruda,  eoutribatod  to  the  Ritorgimmto, 
and  wrote  the  fiiat  part  of  hie  chief  hiatoricat  work  ^oria 
Alio  ttato  Romano  dcd  anno  1818  td  1B50,  which  he  pub- 
lUud  in  1850.  In  th«  aama  y*r  ho  was  named  by  the 
fludiniao  Oorwoownt  mambor  of  ^  vmtt  oonoeil  uf 
jMalth ;  «nd  in  18S1  \i  was  wpofntod  anniater  of  mibUo 
iutrmstioQ,  an  office  which  he  held  tQl  Hay  18S2.  Aa  a 
■Mmbor  of  tha  Sardinian  parliament,  and  aa  proprietor  and 
«ditor  of  a  ptJitieal  jonhial,  //  Pimoate,  Fenni  was  one  of 
the  moat  infloeatial  aopnortera  of  the  policy  of  Cavoor, 
and  in  1859  he  was  aent  byOwIatteroa  »  poUtical  miaaion 
to  Farma'  and  Modena.  Qa  the  flight  of  the  doke  of 
Uodeot  in  Jane  1859,  Farini  was  entnuted  witii  tha  pro- 
rUonal  govemmeDt  of  the  Cown,  in  which  capanty  he 
MgotiatoatbeauaautiOnof  thednohytoFiedmoDt,  The 
■aame  year  aaw  the  pnbUeatiia  of  the  aseond.  Tolnme  of  bit 
Sloria.  In  Jane  1860  he  waa  named  by  OaTOor  mtnieNr 
«f  Uie  interior,  but  leaigned  the  office  on  the  death  of  Cavour 
in  Jnne  of  the  fdbwing  year.  On  the  8th  December  1863 
ke  nieoeeded  Battaad  as  preiident  of  the  cabinet,  In  whidi 
'eAos  he  endeavoured  to  carry  oat  the  policy  ioaogarated 
ly  Oaronr.  Orer-exertion,  however,  brought  on  softening 
«f  the  brain,  which  compelled  him  to  resign  his  office  34th 
KaKh  1 863f  and  ultimately  leanlted  in  his  death  at  Qoarto, 
wa^  CknoB,  lat  Angnit  1868.  Ula  lem^na,  Mi^naDy 
loriad  at  Tiuni,  mee  in  1878  remond  to  hia  native  lown 
cf  Soafi,  and  monanwntatoUamemoiy  haTa  been  erected 
%oth  tim  and  it  Bannna. 

Stfeisl  letten  sddrcsMd  by  Farini  to  Hr  GUditone  and  Lord  John 
Banell,  on  the  efbin  of  Itur,  wm  rminted  in  tb«  appendU  ta  a 
JOmoin  mtt  ta  Afairt*  tTBalM,.  and  a  oollMtton  of  hi* 

poUtieal  oamqwndenoe  waa  pabliahad  at  Pari*  In  lUO,  nadv  uh 
iU*  Itttrm  «HP  ba  Afatm  maU*.  Hii  hiatorieal  waik  waa 
toaadaUd  into  Xi^Uih,  the  tnt  nurt  hy  ICr  Oladatona,  and  tlw 
aMood  by  a  lady  mUt.  mm  nperininidBBee.  A  Frenoh  tranalation 
et  the  work  appeatad  fa  IMS.  See  Bttori  Purl,  Luiti  CbWe 
Jlarini:  (!ommfauntlent,  Roum^  1878. 

FABICEB,  HuoR  <1714-1787),  an  English  theologian, 
vaa  bMn  in  'tiie  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury  in  17U. 
About  1730  he -entered  the  theological  academy  at  North- 
ampton taught  liy  Dr  Doddridge,  and  on  completing  his 
■to dice  he  wns.^>poioted  to  a  dia^  at  Waltbamstow  in 
Em  ex,  officiating  at  the  same  time  as  chaplain  to  a  wealthy 
gwntlMnan  in  the  neighbourhood  in  whMe  house  he  Hred. 
He  MoaOt  howevar,  rengned  hia  ehapUincy,  and  took  up  hia 
nHdanoa  in  the  honao  of  another  member  of  Us  ecmgn^* 
OaOf  where  he  eoutinned  to  Uve  till  hia  removal  to  I<aidon 
in  1761.  on  hia  acceptance  of  an  inritatlon  to  bect»ne  the 
mftetnoou  preacher  at  Salter's  HolL  There  he  was  also  aoon 
nfterwnrda  appointed  one  of  the  Tuesday  lecturers.  He 
died  fith  February  1787. . 

Uls  firat  mnk  of  importance  waannbllahedinlTOlt  under  tlutitio 
<d  A»  Ifiqfttr^  Mo  M«  Katwt  am  Daiga  of  our  Lor€»  Tmsta- 
im  tt«  WHdmntu,  and  wa4  dosigMd  to  prara  that  the  torapta- 
Ikn  at  Jmn  toA^eee  oslj  la  vWon,  end  was  a  praflaDiatioQ  U 
Ua  fiitai*  Hh  aa^nialatry.  In  1771  appeiMd  Us  JHmirtaUon 
«■  Uirodm,  ittlgiui  to  Aott  Out  thiy  on  Argtmmit  tf  a  Divint 
ImUrpotilien,  and  ahietutt  Pntfi  vf  tht  Jfiirion  and  Dodrint  ^  a 
Pro^iMl.  In  1775  be  pnblialied  an  Snay  m  Ou  D«moniac$  <^  lh» 
S-e  Tubtmnt,  and  in  1783  a  tnatiae  entitled  Th*  OmmtoJ  iV»- 
aolMM  y  a*  fFenkip  iifSimm  ^riU  te  lb  A«eM  ifeOm 
XMmu  amrM  md  pnmd.  Sea  Manoin  efSvA  FmHtr,  edited 
Wehael  DodaoD,  ISOi. 

'  FAHUEB,  BiOHiSD,  (1735-1797).  the  Shakeapaarion 
voBunentatoT,  waa  bom  at  Leiceater  in  1735.  He  waa 
educated  first  at  the  free  gianunar  school  of  hia  native 
towtv  and  afterwards  at  Emmanuel  College^  Cambridge,  of 
liUdi  in  1760  lu  beeama  daineal  tutor,  and  in  1775 
Mitar,  in  aoeeeasion  to  Dr  'Ubhaidson,  the  biographer  of 
Cka  Uahopa.   In  the  hitter  yaer,  also  he  waa 

«fipc4ntad  Tiw-chanoellort  end  three  yean  oftorwizda'  ddaf 


librarian  of  the  uaiveitity.  In  1780  lie  was  appointed  to 
aprebendal  stall  in  Lichfield,  and  in  about  two  yean  move 
to  one  at  Canterbury  ;  but  the  second  office  he  exchanged 
in  1788  for  that  of  a  can(»i  residentiary  at  St  Paul'a.  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  nnually  resided,  -ma  indebted  to  him  for 
improTementB  in  lighting,  paving,  and  watching ;  but  per- 
hapa  Lmdon  and  l£e  nation  have  leas  reason  to  be  grateful! 
for  his  sealons  advoeaoy  <tf  the  eastern  of  erecting  montt- 
monta  -  to  departed  worthies  in  St  Paul's.  In  1765  be 
issued  a  proapeetos  for  a  history  of  the  town  of  LeicMter; 
but  this  work,  baaed  on  materials  collected  by  Thomaa 
Staveley,  he  never  even  began;  it  was  finished  by  the 
learned  printer  John  Nichols  In  the  year  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Leicester  "'proposal"  he  gave  to  the  work  hia 
famous  £uau  on  tht  Uarmng  of  Skahsipoart,  in  which  he 
proved  that  Oa  bardt  aequai^UM  with  Wkoient  lud  modem 
Continental  literature  was  ezelosively  derived  from  transla- 
tioo%of  wUdtheoojAedaventiieblundeia  *'6hakeapeai%" 
ha  said,  **  wanted  not  the  itilti  of  langoage  to  ttiit  him 
above  ail  other  nen."  He  oams  out  of  nntuie'a  hand,  like 
Fallaa  out  of  Jov^a  head,  at  foU  growth  udmat^rak''  "One 
might,"  he  aud — t>y  way  of  ridiculing  tha  Shakeqiearian 
oritieiam  of  the  day — "with  equal  wisdom,  study  the 
Talmud  for  an  azpoeition  of  TriHnm  Shimdy.'  For 
wealth  of  information,  terseness  of  languags^  and  force  of , 
demoBstratiui,  theessay  isunsarpasaad  byany  murkof  tiie 
hand.  It  fully  jostiflBB  the  anthn'a  description  of  UmaaU 
in  tiia  praiaoe  to  the  saeond  edition,  "  I  may  oooildMr 
myaeU  ia  tiie  pioneer  of  Ae  eomuentatom ;  I  have  removed 
n'daaTof  learned  mbUdi,  and  pdnted  out  to  than  8hafce> 
speare's  track  in  the  ever  pleaaant  paths  of  nature."  Fannter 
cUed  at  Cambridge  on  the  8th  September  1797.  He  was, 
it  appeara,  torice  ofTered  a  biaboprio  by  Htt,  bnt  declined 
the  preferment  From  all  tiiat  n  known  of  him  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Farmer's  habita,  of  life  were  aoaiedy  com- 
patible wiUt  episcopal  raesTve  and  d^^.  He  has  been 
desoi^ed  aa  being  more  of  a  boon  companion  than  a  der^^- 
man:  and  tat  a  clergyman,  be  waa  too  intimate  with  mi 
pl^honae^  on  Shaike^Marian  oeeailDna  especiany. 

For  detalU  of  Farmer'a  life  aca  the  LiUrarv  AneadeUi,  ke.,  of 
John  Hieholn 

FARNABIE,  or  Fautabt,  Thouas  (1676-16^7)^ 
grammarian,  classical  commentator,  and  one  of  the  meet 
noted  Bchot^mastets  of  his  day,  was  a  native  of  London.' 
He  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter;  his  grandfather,  it  is  said^ 
had  been  mayor  of  Tmro,  bid  great-grandfather  an  Italian 
musician.  Between  1090  and  1595  he  appears  suceesaively. 
aa  a  atudent  of  Mertun,  a  pupil  in  a  Jesuit  college  in  Spain,! 
and  a  follower  of  Drake  and  Hawkins  during  their  «q>edl-| 
tion  in  the  laat-named  year.  After  some  military  awriee 
in  the  Low  Countries,  "  he  made  shift,"  taijt  Wood,  "  to 
be  set  on  shore  in  the  western  part  of  England ;  where,, 
after  some  wandering  to  and  fro  under  the  name  of  Tho.' 
Bainraf  e,  the  anagram  of  his  eumam  e,  he  settled  at  Martock,) 
in  Somersetahire,  and  taught  the  grammar  school  thers  tw-. 
some  time  with  good  success.  Mter  he  had  gotten  suns 
feathen  at  Martock,  he  took  hia  flight  to  London,"  and; 
opened  a  school  in  Qoldamith^  Bent^  Ci^iplegate.  Ttaa. 
this  school,  whjch  contained  aa  many  aa  300  pnpili^  there 
issued,  says  the  same  authority,  "more  ehordunen  and 
Btotesmen  than  from,  any  school  taught  by  one  man  In 
England."  In  the  course  of  hia  London  career  "he  was  made^ 
master  of  arts  of  Cambridge,  and  soon  afterwards  inonr^ 
poratod  at  Oxon."  Such  was  his  pecnniary  success  in  the 
metropolis  that  he  was  enabled  to  buy  an  estate  at  Oliord 
near  Sevenoaks,  Kent,'to  which  he  retired  from  London  in 
the  yur  1636,  stQl,  however,  carrying  on  his  professlon'of 
school  master,  hia  pupils,  it  appeati,  being  all,  or  neaijy  alt^ 
boardera— the  ania  of  noUemea  and  ganttemen.  In  conraa 
Of  time  he  faiereimd  Ua  proper^  at  Otfwd^uid.honcl^ 
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teothw  wtito  MH  Bonhiai  in  Snifex.  In  politic  ho  wu 
ft  "BiOfiSflb ;  Mtd  it  wm  in  e(»Mqiirae«  of  Itia  nupected  pu>- 
tidpttwrn  in  th«  riainf  sau  Tnnbridge,  1613,  thst  the  pu- 
Kamnit  diMnined  *  proposal  for  bis  butiahment  to  Ameriot, 
utd  eTantBBlly  imprisonnd  him  in  Ely  Hoom,  Holbon. 
He  died  In  Jna«  1647.  Thmb  deUila  of  hia  life  were 
derired,  by  Anthony  k  Wood,  frcm  Fnncis,  Fanubte'e  aoa 
by  hia  aeoond  wife,  who  waa  the  daughter  of  Dr  Hovafai, 
buhop  of  Dorham.  Hu  worba  chiefly  connstad  of  annu- 
Utad  aditioni  of  Javaail,  Panina,  Seaeca,  Martial,  Lucan, 
yir^  Ovid,  and  Torenea.  Hia  Sytttma  Grammatieim 
ynB  pnbl^dked  in  London  in  1641.  On  6th  April  16S2 
'Famabie  waa  proaantod  with  a  royal  patent  granting  him, 
for  the'  apaee  of  twenty-one  years,  the  aole  right  of  printing 
Wnd  pnblishiDg  certun  of  hia  works. 

FARNESE,  the  name  of  a  noble  Italian  lumaa,  to  which 
belonged  Pope  Paol  ItL,  tiie  celebrated  EUnbotii,  wife  of 
rhtlip  V.  of  Spain,  and  a  long  line  of  priaeea  of  Parma, 
Inehidilig  the  great  goTomot  of  the  NeiherlaDda.  The  first 
Bembaieof  the  family  known  in  history  was  Rannccio 
'FariMBe,  a  saeceaef  ol  ganetul  of  the  chnrch,  who  held  the 
papal  fiefs  of  Fameee  and  Uontalto  in  the  13th  century. 
'Sararal  <lf  JuailseaMlanta  also  fought  with  distinction  in 
the  armiea  of  the  Holy  Se«,  and  others  allied  themselvea  with 
FlorsDO^  TanleOf  Siena,  and  father  atatea,  among  whom 
mtj'bo  BWBtioiud  Fiotco  Fanaaa^  who  le^  the  Flnentines 
to  .Tieloiy  over  Fin  in  tha  middle  of  Iha  I4th  eestory. 
The  historical  importance  of  the  Fameai  datea,  however, 
frotB  tike  accession  of  Alessandro  Fameae  to  the  papal 
throne  as  Paul  UL  trough  bis  nnblushing  Bspotism 
the  dignity  and  domains  of  the  family  were  greatly  enlai)^ 
For  ita  aggrandisemeot  the  fieb  of  Panna  and  Piaoenta, 
Castro,  and  Camerino  were  alienated  from  the  papacy;  the 
marqaiiate  ot  Notara  waa  obtained  from  Charies  V. ;  and 
maniagea  w•r•^  amiigad  which  allied  it  with  the  nyjd 
bouoi  of  Spain  Md  France, 

FmLCTOl  F^ums  (1493-1 647),  bom  in  1493,  was  the 
natural  son  tA  Pope  Pant  lU.,  who  appointed  him  gon- 
faloniere,  or  raptain-geueral  of  the  armies  of  the  church, 
created  him  soTereign  duke  of  Parma  and  Fiacenca,  and 
obtained  i<x  him  the  much  coveted  dignity  of  patriciaA 
of  TcBica.  '  Hia^  eharaeter  waa  ahauelaaa^  Tiouma  and 
tynnaioaL  H*  'deprived  hia'noUes  .ti  Ouu  moat  dearly 
eheriahad  pririlegea,  forbade  them  to  maintain  armed  re- 
tainsra,  and  torced  tbem^  on  pain  of  confiscation,  to  UttTe 
their  estates  and  redde  in  the  towns. '  Hii  cmolty  appeared 
in  his  mthleas  massacre  of  the  people  of  Femgia,  who 
had  rsToIted  against'  his  father;,  and-  his  .uncontrollable 
{lusion  in  the'  outrage  he  committed  against  the  bishop 
of  Fano.  At  length  a  conspiracy  against  him  was  formed 
among  his  own  eubjecta,  aviated  by  Fernwfe  Qonago,  the 
imperial  goremor  of  Hilao^  and  he  waa  aawrinated  in 
fais  palace.  His  body,  was  flung  frcm  the' window,  and 
dn^fii  by  the  mob  in  triumph  through  the  streets,  Sep* 
tember  10,  1947.    ;See  Affo,  Vita  Purluiffi  Fartut.) 

Pierlaigt  had  aeTerial  children,  for  all  of  whom  Paul 
made  a  ewefsl  and  generoos'  proyision.  Th»  eldes^  Alea- 
aa^tfro .  Fameae  (1619>1889},  was,  while  a  mere  child, 
created  l^sh)^  oif  Faima'-'by  GementTII.,  and  ha  waa 
only  fourteen  when  his  giudfather,  Paul  HI.,  appointed 
him  cardinal.  -  He  waa  a  man  of  iMtming;  and  of  artistic 
tastes,  li  was'  he  who  coiopleted  the  Famese  palace^  He 
also  di^layad  the  diplomatic  ability  which  appeared 
natural  to  lua  family, -m  papal  enVoy  to  Oermany,  France, 
and  the  Low  Ooun^isa.  Oraao^  the  third  aon  of  Fierluigi, 
nml  gsated  duke  (if  Caatnt,  and  married  to  Diana,  natural 
dHtihtarof  AttHyXLofFimioei  His  fourth  eon,  Banuocio, 
«to  madfrft  eard^i4.when  fourteen  ywa  of  age. 

O^ATio  iTAXirM  (IBSOtM)^  the  second  aonjqid  aoo* 
«HHirdC  Fiid«^Sn«boBi  in  ISM.-  The  fatfqsinto  oT 


Kovira  waa  Obtained  for  h&n  aa  an  imperial  fief  bj  Un 
grandfather  Fnnl  IIL,  in  puraoanee  of  whoso  pdioy  ho  waa 
married  at  twelre  years  of  age  to  Uargarvt  of  Austria  (sea 
Masoabet  or  Fakha),  danghter  of  Charles      and  widow 
of  the  debauched  Alanaodro  do'  Medici.    Sb»  waa  Uiea 
twenty,  and  not  unnaturally  looked  with  dialike  upon  the 
boy  bridf^room  to  whom  she  was  compelled  to  nnile  hetaalt 
For  aereral  yeara  she  refused  to  lire  with  him;  ))/alt  aftan 
hia  return,  voondad,  from  the  expedition  into  Buhaiy,  faL 
which  ha  had  foi^^t  hmrely  under  her  father,  her  aTorsion 
seams  to  have  entirely  disappeared.    But  a  life  of  activity 
and  indepeodenoe  was  best  suited  to  her  character,  and  in 
1S59  she  again  separated  from  him,  being*  appointed 
governor  of  the  NeUierlands,  which  she  ruled  with  masco- 
Une  reoolatton  for  eight  years.    Besides  taking  part  in  the 
expedition  to  Barbery,  Ottavto  also  fought  fw  CUwlaa,  at 
tite  head  of  the  Italian  anxUlarieat  against  the  P^oteslantn 
of  Ootmany.   Ho  was  twen^-eeven  when,  by  the  mnrdsr 
of  hb  father,  he  became  duke  of  Parma.    Piaeenza  waa  held 
by  the  imperialist  troope  which  had  seind  It;  and  the  means 
to  be  used  for  ita  recovery  became  tbe  subject  of  a  quarrel  be- 
tween  the  pope  and  Ottavio,  whowassopported  by  his  brother 
Cardinal  Aleaaandra    In  consequence,  Paul  ooinmanded 
the  governor  of  Forma,  Camillo  Orsino,  to  refuse  admittance 
to  hu  grandson,  OttaTtoretaUatedbyannnstMiooBafnlatta^ 
upon  Fanna,  and  ann  appealed  to  Ua  entmj  thajmperor 
for  aaaistanooL    Hie  death  of  Paul,  haateDod  by  vanti^ 
St  this  unnatural  rebellion,  quickly  followed ;  and  Jnlina 
UL,  under  the  influence  of  the  two  cardinals  Fanea^ 
restored  Parma  to  Ottario.    His  quarrel  with  the  emperor, 
however,  waa  not  at  an  end ;  and  in  1S51,  having  formed 
an  alliance  with  Henty  II,  of  Franoe,  he  waa  driven  fton 
us  Aets  by  the  imperial  party.   Bnt  it  waa  not  korbefbra 
theinflnenooof  hiawifeobtdnedUarestorKtioD.  Iharest 
of  his  life  was  spent  peacefully  at  home,  and  the  moderation 
of  his  government  earned  for  him  the  affeotion    his  peopUw 
He  died  In  1 B86,  and  waa  nteoaedad^  hia  son,  Alassandio 
Famese,  the  great  aamnt  <d  Fhilip  IL,  notioed  separatdy 
below. 

Banncdo  Famese  (1569-1622),  born  k  1069,  was  the 
son  of  the  &ffioas  Alenaadro  Fameaet  prince  of  Parmar 
under  whom  he  eerved  for  aoma  time  in  the  Low  Counttisa; 
His  ^oomy  pride  and  hia  nvarioe  rendered  him  nnpc^lar, 
and  hia  sospicioua  temper  led  htm  into  several  acta  o( 
atrooions  cruelty.  On  tiie  birth  of  a  legitimate  heir,  1» 
placed  his  bastard  son,  whom  he  had  f<«merly  intended  to 
make  his  sncoeisor,  in  strict  confinement,  in  which  the 
yonng  man  aoon  died;  and  on  the  eharge-  of  being  impli> 
cated  in  a  conspiracy,  in  the  real  existence  of  which  few 
believed,  he  beheaded  several  ti  bis  nobles,  oonfiscated  their 
eatatea,.  and  hangad  nnmbea  of  their  ntnneii.  He  had, 
howaver,  araoa  taate  f or  ut  ^  and  ba  bnilt  a  Ine  dieatre  at 
I^rma  on  the  model  (tf  the  ancient  Boman  iheatreft  H« 
died  hi  1623.  His  son  Odoordo  (1612-46)  fought  in 
alliance  with  France  against  Spain.  His  fsilnre  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  money  he  had  borrowed  at  Home,  and  the 
desire  of  the  pope  to  obtain  the  duchy  of  Castro  for  -hia 
relativea,  theBarbarini,  gave  risato  a  war  with  Urban  TIIL 
Odoardo'a-  anceasaw,  Bancccio)  waa'alao  engaged' in  war 
with  the  Holy  See ; .  and,  during  hia  nign,  Innooan^  taking 
advantage  of  his  weakneas,  and  nsiog  as  pretext  dw  mnrdsc 
of  the  bishop  of  Castro,  rased  that  town. 

In  1731  the  male  line  of  Fameee  became  extinct  by  tit* 
death  of  Antonio  Famese.  -But  AntMiio's  daughter,  Eliav 
beth  Famese  (noticed  below),  vte  the  queen 'oif  I%ilipT. 
of  Spain,  and '  through  her  otforts  hw  sooa  succeeded  to 
the  Famese  fief^  the  dnehyjof  Castro  being  secured  to 
Don  FhiUwo  by  the  treaty  at  Aiz-k^palle  (1748),  and  - 
the  raot  UUng  to  the  shan  bf  Don  Carloa  (at  that  tin*  / 
king  of  KaplsB  and  Hnly,  aftwmrda  kh^  of  Spau]^  ^ 
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toge&v  vith  the  apleodid  familr  property  in  Bone — the 
fkkm  FanwM.  and  Hhw  Faniee»  gudMrn,  '  A  ktge  pert 
«f  tke  Fanuee  Mti  iXtUectioB — Indndbig  tike  Hercolw, 
tke  Bnl^  Mid  tbe  n<m'— wu  romoTed  to  tbe  mnaeam  at 
Veplei.  Tb»  NeRiKdIts&  oonrt  reaided  in  the  Femeee 
pelaca  for  nuaj  Tears.  la  1861  the  FarneM  gerdeiu, 
-whieh  belonged  to  the  -pope,  end  httd  been  held  in  fee  by 
tiie  king  of  ITeplee,  were  iKraght  by  Napoleon  IIL  from 
FnneuiIL  for  300,000  frence,  and  they  now  belong  to 
the  Italfam  OoTerament,  which  booght  them  in  1S70  for 
450.000  fraoei.  See  Bokb. 
FULNESS,  Alkahdkx,  Pope  Paul  IIL  Bee  Pavl  IIL 
FARNESE,  AlJXAiroxB  (1646-1592),  prince  of  Forma, 
thl  funona  governor  of  ttie  Low-  Oonntriea,  was  bora 
moat  probably  about  1546.  He  woa  the  ion  of  Ottavio 
Fiunese,  prince  of  Farma,  and  the  celebrated  Margaret 
^  Austria,  netaral  daughter  of  Charlea  T.  Hie  boyhood 
he  epent  at  Alcola  asd  Madrid,  having  as  oomponiona 
hia  ill-fated  coiuia  Don  Oarloe  and^iis  nnole  Don  John 
«f  Antra,  who  wera  both  abont  the  aama  aga  aa  bim- 
wU.  Bm  ehief  delight  waa  in  martial  ezeraaea,  aqd  hia 
paauonate  ambition  waa  fw  warlike  glory.  At  eleven  yean 
of  age  he  earnestly  b^ged  leave  to  join  the  expedition 
vlu<^  fonght  at  St  Qaentin,  and  wept  bitterly  when 
hia  reqneat  was  refuaed.  He  had,  indeed,  a  love  for 
fighting  for  its  own  sake,  Dnriitg  the  weariaome  inac- 
tivity of  hie  residence  at  Bnuaeb  with  his  mother,  whoae 
abilitiea  and.maseoline  foT«e  of  efaarsoter  had  led  to  her 
wpointae&t  as.'govHDtor  of  the  Low  Conntriea,  it  was  his 
aif^Of  amnsament  to  aannler  in  disgaise  throngh  the 
atrsets  and  challenge  any' cavalier  of  martial  appearance 
whom  ha  met  As  a  yonng  man  he  was  extremely  on- 
popular  among  the  Netherlanders ;  men  said  that  he  was 
aothing  bnt  a  coxcomb  and  a  bravtx  He  treated  even 
die  nobility  with  the  moat  inauledt  arrogance^  When  he 
honrared  them  w!Ui  u  Invitation  to  dinner,  he  sat  for  tbe 
Boah  part  ulant  at  the  head  of'the  table,  and 'placed  bis 
£BMta  bdow  the  aalt  Dating  bia  stay  at  Bmasela,  on 
tha  18th  November  1 56S,  his  marriage  with  that  wonderful 
pangon  of  propriety,  Donna  Maria  of  Portugal,  waa  cele- 
hrated  with  creat  splendour  and  at  prodigious  expense. 

At  length,  after  yeare  of  impatient  waiting,  his  pasuon- 
at*  longing  for  military  glory  eould  no  longer  be  lepreaaed, 
nnd  in  1571  he  gained  hia  fint  laurels  by  brilliant  personal 
bravery  In  tbe  battle  of  Lepanto.  It  waa  levei^  years 
befora  he  bad  an  opportnnity  of  proving  bis  splendid 
ability  aa  a  geiAtaL  In  the  end  of  1577  he  in>s,  placed 
in  ecoamand  of  the  reinforcements  sent  to  Don  John,  and  it 
was  mainly  his  prompt  decision  at  a  critical  moment  which 
eeonred  the  victory  of  Qemblours  (1578).  Hia  abilities 
were  now  recognised  by  his  master  Philip  U.,  and  on  the 
death  of  Don  Jdm,  he  wa*  appointed  goVornor  ctf  the 
JTetherlanda. 

This  position,  beaet  on  ovary  hand  with  ^fflcBlties-  ap- 
nr•o^^  inanperable,  wai  exactly  that  ^ieh  affoi^  the 
beet  o^oitiiDi^  for  the  diapby  of  his  remarkable  talents 
and  Maiacter.  He  gave-  his  whole  heart  to  bis  Work, 
never  questioning  the  jnatioe  of  the  cause.  Sirth  and 
«dneatioB  bad  endowed  him  with  tbe  soul  of  a  prince^  'with 
ita  virtues  and  ita- faults ;  and  it  probably*  never  oconrred 
to  him  to  donbt  that  tbe  world  was  created  as  a  field  for 
tha  smbitioa  td  priaesa,  or  t»  imagine  thr '.  .he  phiin  N^r> 
laud  burghers,  who  eartainly  did  not  diaplay  •  vary  aatja- 
faetoiy  eapaeity  for  mUng  themsalvea  in  flie  erials  of 
national  danger,  were,  with  all  their  failings,  really  fight- 
iti{  tor  a  noble  eanee.  To  him  they  ¥ere  aelf-lrilled 
Mbak  and  heretics.  In  military  ability  Alaxandw  Famese 
Mrpasssd,  if  aqnalled,  any  of  his  oostemptauriea, 
Hs  possasaed  in  a  vtty  high  dagiM  tlie  power  of  oonmand ; 
*"  atkd,  flMul,  uopaM  soldiera  rtndarad  htm  the  moat 


perfect  obedience.  A  consummate  master  of  atnt^,  fetMa 
m  resonrca,  prompt  and  vigoroaa  in  actioo,  po^y  by  the 
power  of  his  genina  and  partly  by  the  contagion  of  hia 
dauntleaa  courage,  he.  performed  the  greateet  achievaneata 
wiUi  tbe  slenderest  means.  His  ^Mdneas  in  danger  amonntad 
to  rashness.  Once,  while  dining  within  range  of  the 
enemy,  a  shot  scattered  the  brains  of  one  of  his  companions 
on  tbe  table,  but  be  ordered  a  sew  cloth  to  he  laid,  and 
would  not  give  the  enemy  the  satisfaction  of  interfering 
with  bia  arrangementa.  His  skill  in  diplomaqr  was  second 
only  to  bta  geoenlshlpi  bnt  it  was  a  diploinaoy  vithont 
scruple,  and  his  diadmidatinn  waa  remarkable  evui  in  that 
agei  Yvt  tbongh  jealousy  preferred  nvmerou  chargei 
against  him,  there  ia  no  reason  to  donbt  hia  fidetl^  to  hie 
ungrateful '  master. 

He  found  tbe  Netherlands  distracted  by  petty  joalousiet 
and  party  quarrels,  and  to  take  advantag<rof  these  all  bia 
skill  in  diplomacy  and  in  the  art  of  delicato  bribery  was 
exerted  lo  tbe  utmost.  In  the  magisfraaeB  of  many  of  tfaf 
towns  he  create  a  party  faronraUe  to  the  kin^  and  tfan 
Walloon  pn^vinces  were,  induced  to  return  to  their  allegianee. 
But  be  was  unable  to  prevent  the  Union  of  ITtrecht,  whitb 
was,  formed  in  1&79  by  the  genius  of  William  the  Silent) 
For  five  years  he  waged  equal  war  With  that  great  prince, 
bis  chief  exploits  being  the  taking  of  Maestricht  and 
Oudenardft  In  1 684  William  was  assaerinated.  The  oppor; 
tnnity  waa  not  lost  by  Fameee.  He  offered  moat  favoa^ 
able  terms  (except  as  regarded  the  matter  of  relipon),  and 
gained  ovw  Ohnt  and  several  otttar  important  towna.  Bnft 
the  great  town  of  Antwerp  remained  faittkful  to  the  onion, 
and  against  it  all  his  energies  were  now  directed,  ^e 
history  of^his  siege  may  be  taken  as  beat  diaplaying  all 
the  many  and  varied  qualities  of  a  great  general  which 
Alexander  Fameae  poesussed.  Antwerp  enjoyed  a  natoral 
means  of  defence,  of  which  WilUam  of  Orange  had  neolved 
to  take  advantage,  and  which  would  hava  anaUed  it  to'bi^ 
defiance  even  to  the  genius  of  Faraesei  It  was  poasiUe  byj 
breaking  down  the  dykes  to  flood  the  country  to  tbe  very 
city-  gates.  Sainto  Aldegonde,  the.  governor,  persuaded  the 
mag^racy  to  adopt  this  plan ;  but  the  butchera  and  others, 
whoae  private  interests  were  threatened,  offered  a  violent 
reaiatanoe,  and  tbe  ■  magistrates  yielded  in  fear  of  riots. 
Another  ijiance  was  afforded  Antwerp,  and  the  magistrateij 
were  again  to  blame,  wiUi  far  lees  excuse.  Even  after  tba 
siege  commenced,  numeroos  ships  continued  to  Iwuig  grain 
into  the  city,  wbicb  might  easily  have  been  ttwed  wiUianp- 
pliea  for  a  very  long  period ;  bnt  tbe  magistrates  fixed  a 
minininm  price,  and  .decreed  that  no  corn  shonld  be  sold 
to  merchants  for  storing  in  granarin,  thus  completely  atopt 
ping  the '  invaluable  traffic  They  did  not  for  a  momlent 
believe  that  Farnese  woald  be  able  to  overcome  the  man; 
difficolUea'of  the  task,  and  build  a  bridge  across  tke 
SobeldL  Bnt  bis  engineering  skill  soon  showpd  itaeU 
eqnal  to  the  aehiereoent ;  and  it  ma  now  in  Us  power  Iff 
atarva  ihe  town,  Tet  a  third  ehuce  wu  allowed  to 
Antwerp,  Thi  ingeniona  flresbipa  of  .aisoibelli  weak 
launched  agunst  the  bridge;  n  hreach  was  effected;  a 
thonsatid  Spaniah  soldiers  were  destroyed ;-  Famese  him; 
self  was  wonnded  and  lay  senseless  for  some .  time ;  his 
army  was  overwhelmed  with  panic.  Tbe  ships  of  the 
Netherlands  might  have  brought  their  cargoes  of  com  into 
tbe  town,  and  a  fatal  blow  might  have  bewt  struck  a^nat 
the  Spaniards.  Bn^  through  groH  inoonqwtaBoe^  thi^ 
Notharlsndera  wily  leamad  thei*  ancoesi  too  latu 
moment  he  recovend  cousciouaness,  Farnese  had  set  abook 
repairing  the  bridge,  inspiring  hia  panic-stricken  followeral 
with  his  own  undaunted  reeolution  and  energy,  and  carefn^ 
precantiona  were  taken  against  the  recurrence  of  such  a' 
dieastar.  The  <»ily  hope  of  Antwerp  was  to  break  d«w» 
the  dykes^  and,  taking  advantage  of  Famssa'a  -ahaeaa^, 
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Sainte  AU^ndfl  coflMted  for  &t  work  a  itrong  and 
naolnto  force.  A  fiene  luuid>to-band  light  eiuned  on  the 
lUftpwy  dykMr  mi  the  wock  .was  going  alowly  forward, 
wnils  the  Bpaniarda  were  beginning  to  give  way,  when 
FanuM  hiiDMU  appeared  m  the  acene,  and  by  bis  own  ez- 
pltrfta,  and  the  inepiration  of  his  preeence,  entirely  citanged 
4*  fortnnea  of  the  day.  The  Metberlanden  foogbt 
iMoliitoIy  lor  fheir  homes  and  l£^tttieif  bat  at  lait  wan 
forced  to  retreat,  leaving  the  breaeb  vnniade.  Antwerp 
WOi  soon  obliged  by  (antioa  to  ca^tolate;  Fameae,  who  waa 
ionoiant  of  the  extremity  of  their  distress,  allowing  a  eom- 
uet«  and  nniTsnal  amnesty,  and  onl^  requiring  that  all 
Frotettanti  abonld  laaTC  the  dty  iritbin  two  yean.  There 
waa  on*  noteworthy  oondition,  eanniogly  worded  and 
wwtlty  of  Italian  diplomacy  :  it  was  prorioed  that  daring 
Hw  two  yeaia  aUowad  the  Ftoteataats  nonid  not  offer  "  any 
fMEFeoee"  to  the  ancient  religion.  The  Catholic  magjstratea 
whom  Fameae  had'  Mpoiated,  and  tlte  Spanish  ^liaon 
irikieh  held  the  titadal  fit  had  rabnill^  ven^  of  eonne^  tha, 
ttil*  jodgaa  of  what  eonstltated  neh  an  offeaesi 

The  year  1688  he  emph^ed  in  taking  sti^  to  obtain 
the  eommand  of  the  Mouse  and  Rhiae.  Orave,  Qt^tw, 
ud  Deventer  be  gained  by  bribery'  and  intrigne,  atid 
Koase,  hj  aesaoU.  In  this  year  negotiaUoua  were  opened 
with  Elixabeth,  who  had  eent  an  army  under  Leicester  into 
tiie  Low-Coontiiea;  These  oegotiationa  are  the  moat  atrik- 
Ing  ilhutaiatioQ  of  Fama's  prinnple*  of  diplwuH^.  So 
paneol  waa  Ua  appanot  faaBfaMai  thatmn  sUsabeth  and 
Bndeigh,  who  war*  well  aeenstMied  to  dOBbWdealing,  ap- 
war  to  hav*  b*«B  completely  deerived.  Turn  ths  flnft 
nnuas  had  been  told  1^  his  master  that  the^egetiatiaai 
weco  to  lead  to  nothing ;  and  at  the  vaiy  moment  whan 
ho  had  jnat  leeeived  otden  to  invade  England,  ha  was 
assnring  the  qaeen  that "  really  and  tmly  "  nothing  was  in- 
tended agafaut  her  m^eaty  or  her  kingdom. 

As  time  went  on,  Parma's  poaition  grew  more  and  more 
difSeolL  Hia  soldiers  died  la  hnndreda  from  cold,  banger, 
and  disease;  money  waa'doled  oat  to  bim'with  the  most 
UQpudly  hMid  ud  it  reqvued  all  his  infiaence  to  keep 
down  mntiby.  B«  waa  eonstantly  harassed  by  Philip's 
coamanda  to  attempt  the  impoasible.  He  had  prepared  a 
fleet  of  transport  boats,  and  the  king  issued  repeated  orders 
that  he  ahoald  with  these  inTade  England,  Uiough  every 
port  waa  blockaded  by  the  ships  of  Holland  and  Zealand. 
Once^  goaded  to  rashness,  he  made  a  mad  attempt  to  break 
thioogh  the  line,  but  the  odds  were  too  mat,  and  be  waa 
repnlnd  with  heavy  loss.  Even  after  ue  iaShm  of  the 
Armada,  Philip  atill  thoo^t  tliat  Fameae  with  his  nnanned 
boata  slurald  do  that  whin  the  bogy  wanhipa  hadfailed  to 
aeeomtdish. 

In  1690  Ae  eondition  of  th*  Spanish  troops  had  beoome 
intoleraUe.  Fameee  cookl  no  Irager  sqtport  them  from 
his  private  resonrces;  his  tut  jewels  were  jdedged,  and 
the  Buppliea  from  the  king. did  not  increase  in  tegoUrity' 
or  amount.  A  mutiny  broke  out,  bat  waa  speeddy  scp- 
pressed.  Under  these  difScnlUes,  Famese  was  oommandod 
to  leave  the  work  of  years,  and  raise  the  siege  of  I^ris, 
which  was  snrroonded  by  Henry  of  NavarT&  He  left  the 
Katherlands  on  the  3d  Aagost  1S90  with  IS,000  troops. 
At  Meaoz  hft  swore  pubUoly  in  the  cathedral  that  he  had 
cooM^  not  to  conqaer  Fiance,  but  only  to  assist  the  Catholic 
eaaaei  By  the  moat  splendid  strategy  be  outwitted 
Henry,  and  relieved  Paris ;  bat  his  troops  being  insnfB- 
ciently  supplied,  he  was  compelled  immediate^  to  retnm  to 
the  Ijow  Coontries,  losing  on  the  march  many  stngglen' 
and  wounded,  who  were  killed  by  the  peasantry,  and  leaving 
allthe  pontions  he  had  Uken  to  be  recaptured  by  Henry. 

Again,  in  1691,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  desperate  con- 
teat  with  the  genios  of  Prince  Uanrice^  sorely  against  his 
will  Famaaa  waa  obliged  to  give  np  the  engroaaing  straggle 


and  march  to  relieve  Bonen.  Henry  at  (mee  eaatLoaslj- 
raisod  the  sieges  In  a  anbseqnent  engagement  Fameae  wm. 
wounded  by  a  masket-bell  in  the  arm.  Tet  he  defied  pata. 
and  fever,  refosed  to  take  the  neceesaiy  res^  and  wan 
carried  in  bis  conch  to  the  field.  At  length  Henry  eeemed. 
to  have  abut  in  the  Spanish  amy  safely  in  the  land  of 
Caiu^  bat  Famese  found  means  to  escape  across  tiia  Sdna^ 
Ha  spent  a  few  daja  ia  twda,  and  wen  viaitad  ^  to- 
drink  th*  waters 

All  hia  ivJendidawTiceBhad  not  gained  for  him  th*  eo»-^ 
fldcnc*  of  Philip.  His  •aemiea  persuaded  tha  king  tihiAr 
he  waa  cmly  atrivtng  to  conquer  Xethedaada  tlutt  h* 
mi|^  obtain  tha  aoveraigaty  for  himselt  FhiUp'a  ftiat 
diuacteiistio  step  waa  to  dispatch  a  letter  e^reming  com- 
plete oonfidenee  and  tender  afl^eetion ;  Famese  was  than 
politely  requested  to  return  home  to  aid  hts  mi^esty  witb 
tiis'advioe.  Bot  at  tlie  same  time  the  marquis  of  Cernlbo 
waa  sent  to  the  Vetherianda  to  ahare  hia  work  with  th* 
Mansfslda,  and  witb  orders  to  aand  hin  horn*  }ij  btm,  if 
he  tofosad  to  obey  the  king's  daeritfal  conunud.  Bnfc 
all  troaUe  waa  spared  the  gratefol  monarch.  In  thn 
autumn  169S  Alexander  Famese  prepared  to  invadn 
France  for  the  third  time.  His  robnst  constitution  mined 
by  the  prodigiooa  labours  he  had  performed,  goafrr,  dnm- 
sieal,  fevered  with  his  wounds,  he  was  lifted  into  hm 
saddle  every  day  till  the  very  morning  of  hie  death.  Oa. 
tha  8d  December  1S93,  in  tlu  town  of  Arra^  ho  fainted, 
whila  nndressing  for  bed,  and  in  a  few  hoars  was  dead. 
H*  waa  only  foity^  ^eaia  td  agei  By^  bis  own  eoofc^ 
nand  h*  wu  hud  ont  in  fha  garb  «f  a  O^neUn  tmn. 
Bis  Barvieea  wan  rewarded  by  a  pqmpoas  fnnaial  at 
Brasaels,  at  wbieh  his  Italian  and  Spanish  vaterana  fought 
together  for  the  first  place  among  the  mourners,  andaia. 
atato*  Vm  placed  in  the  Capitol'  at  Rome.'  He  was  boned 
in  the  church  of  his  own  cental  of  Parma. 

8m  Stnda.  the  Uatati«iMhn  of  tbs  VanaM  ftHaflyi  MMtr, 
DM  JtyaWi*  snl  OM^tOtrUrndti  Qubui,  Ommminm 

FABNES;^  EUUBBTH  <169a-1766),  queen  of  Sp^ 
bom  mi  the  SSth  October  169St  wu  tha  only  danghter  at 
Odoardo  IL,  prinea  of  Parma.  Her  mother  educated  her 
in  atrict  sechmon,  hot  seclnaion  altogether  failed  to  tam» 
her  imperioua  and  ambitious  temper;  At  the  age  of 
twen^-oae  (1714^  ahe  waa  married  by  proi^  at  Pama  to 
Philip  V.  of  Spam.  He  marriage  waa  Arranged  by  thn 
Italian  cardinal  Alberoni,  with  the  oonettrranea^  it  ia  said^ 
of  the  king's  mistress,  the  Piinoeea  Orauuk  On  her  arrival, 
at  tha  bwdera  of  ^Mdn  Eliaabeth  waa  met  by  the  paineaaa; 
but  she  received  her  rival  stamly,  and,  peAapa  in  acecodt* 
ance  with  a  pUn  previously  concerted  with  the  kio^  at  onen 
ordered  her  to  be  removed  from  her.  presence  and  fKm. 
Spain.  Over  the  weak  king  Elicabeth  quickly  obtainad  com- 
plete infiaence;  This  inflnence  was  exerted  altogethar-ini 
;aapport  of  the  policy  of  her  countryman  Alberoni,  one  chief 
aim  of  which  was  to  recover  the  ancient  Italian  poaaeaaionn 
of  Spain,  and  which  actnaliy  resulted  in  the  eairaxe 
Sardmia  and  Sicily.  So  vigorously  did' she  enter  int» 
this  policy  that,  when  the  French  fcoces  advanced  to  thft 
Pyrenees,  she  placed  herself  at  tha  bead  of  one  diviuon  of 
the  Spaoiah  amy.  ^t  Elisabeth'a  ambition  was  grievonsly- 
disappointed.  The  Triple  Alliance  thwarted  her  plana,  and 
at  length  in  1720  the  alliea  made  the  baniuunait  of 
Alberoni  a  condition  of  peace.  Sicily  also  had  to  b» 
evacuated.  And  finally,  alt  lier  entreaties  &tled  to  pia~ 
vent  the  abdication  of  Philip,  who  in  1721  save  op  th* 
throne  to  hia  heir,  and  retired  to  the  palace  of  Ia  Qraqja. 
Seven  months  later,  however,  the  death  of  the  young  k^ 
recalled  him  to  the  thronci  In  1736  Elitab^  had  Am 
aatiafaction  of  aeeing  her  favourite  achem*  raaliasd  in  thft 
accession  of  her  son  Don  Carlos  (afterwards  C%arlea  TLb 
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'ta  Qm  UifoDe  ot  ths  Two  SieiltM  and  hit  neocaUiOD  br 
tb  Pow«ra  in  Uis  Tfttty  of  Yiemw.  Elit«btth  mnini 
hulMad  tma^  TMHi  dying  in  1769. 
8m  FBOtf  T.  of  Spain ;  8Mnr :  JOmctm  fnu-mnir*  fUtMn 
ttmagm  WW  U  rigM  it  fkOmi  V.,  by  the  Ibrenli  d*  Bt 
i^pi^tr«ulatidl9lUakn,P%17H!  JTtawim^  JTIteMk 

PABNHAlf.  ft  intriMt-tows  of  Easknd,  coanty  of 
SoiRj,  BMT  dn  l«ft  bulk  of  tht  Wvy.  10  ndlM  W.8.W. 
«f  Qttildfordt  ftod  40  mile*  from  Loedon  hj  tsiL  It  is 
boflt  oo  the  •OBthon  il^  o^t  hill  roio^  about  700  feet 
ftbora  lb*  lerel  of  tbs  in" ooMisti  prudpallT  kA  two 
BttBitraeta,withft  nmAtt-plaMftttbnrinteneetion.  Itti 
wiQ  n^iplisd  wiUi  Wfttar  from  tpringi  in  die  nagbbonring 
Uh,  eoKTCijtd  by  ffpM  ft  laig*  iHMTuir  in  the  town. 
Pknhnn  was  fammr  noted  (w  ila  'elotli  mannfaetBra, 
wbiA  k  BOW  qnlta  extinct  It  ii  ebiaflj  celebrated  for  tba 
bcfa  trf  ft  Tery  enperior  qoali^  enltirated  in  the  Tiemit^. 
Tne  pariah  dknreh  ia  a  ipaeioiia  edifice  io  the  later  Qotbio 
•tjle,  *>*  fonneilr  ft  ob^Ml  <rf  eaae  to  WaTorley  Abbe/ 
^(banded  in  1138),  of  which  tama  remains  BtOl  ezUt  in  the 
Tieini^.  A  fine  new  town-hall,  in  the  Italian  atyle  of 
acdtibKtar^waa  erected  in  18U.  Popolatioa  (1871)  4461. 

fteabaBK  wae  aariv  a  Thee  «l  tatportnc*^  and  enit  ttro 
Mbm  te  ptriiaBHBt  bam  4tb  Uvaid  IL  to  Mtb  Heair 
TL  Farabam  GutU,  ob  a  hQl  nofth  o(  tlM  tovn,  now  tit*  Mat 
«r  the  UduD  of  WlachMtar,  wu  flnt  boQt  by  Bmrj  da  Bloii^ 
I  oT  wlaebwtar,  and  brotlMr  cf  King  Stopbaa ;  bnt  it  wu 
)tt  HaaiT  III.  It  wia  nboOt  and  nrrlaoBad  for  Cbartaa  L 
W  Danbaa,  finm  wbom  it  wat  takM  In  IMS  Inr  Sir  W.  Walbr ; 
aad  bfiagbaaB  dimaatiad,  it  wai  naloiad  bf  w  Uoriqr,  Uahaf 
eUnnbhutw.  OabbattwaabgminttiepaiMiof  fanbemtandbu 
naniBO  aie  intned  nev  Oe  Biln  eBtnaes  of  the  ehanh. 

FAKO,  ft  city  and  ao^oit  of  Fortogal,  diief  town  of  the 
fnnrinoe  of  Algarra,  ia  ntnated  on  the  Bio  Fermoeo  near  ita 
wwth,  20  milea  W.  by  8.  of  Tarira,  It  is  snrronnded  by 
walla,  and  contains  n  cathedral,  a  militaty  boapital,  a  custom- 
lunaa,  an  arsenal,  and  scTaial  conTanta  and  charitable  eatab- 
lidiments.  At  Uie  eaatam  and  of  the  town  is  an  old  oaatle 
aorroonded  by  Uooriah  fortifications.  The  harbour  is 
small,  bnt  it  us  a  good  roadstead.  The  exporta  are  figi^ 
niains,  almonds,  dates,  oranges,  lemons,  wines,  cork, 
■mnajli^  baakets,  and  ancboyies.  Furo  was  bnmad  by  the 
Eagliah  in  1696,  and  was  partly  destrcTsd  1^  an  earth* 
<fjmk»  in  170S.   The  popoIatiMi  is  sbont  8000. 

FABOE  ISLANDS,  or  Fawn  Islahim  (Danish,  ^AH- 
«nw),  ft  gnmp  in  the  Korth  Saa  belonging  to  Denmark. 
Tbey  are  sitoated  between  Iceland  and  the  bbetlaod  Islands, 
•bout  300  miles  N.W.  of  the  latter,  between  61*  30'  and 
63*  39'  K.  lat,  and  between  6*  16'  and  V  40*  W.  long. 
'Tbe  total  area  of  the  group  is  610  square  miles,  and  that 
•of  tiie  avrenteen  inhabited  islands  490.  Tho  popniation  in 
ISSOftmoonted  to  9150,  in  1860  to  8932,  and  in  im 
toli^SOO;  Tba  principal  ishuids  are  Btromo  with  3400 
inhabitanbB,  Osteni  3067,  SOderii  1387,  Taasd  703,  SandS 
418^  and  Boidif  SSSw  lltajr  eoniist  thronghoat  of  rocks 
and  hiU^  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  Tall^  or 
niinaa;  bnk  Humgh  As  hilla  rise  abruptly,  there  are  <rften 
on  ttmr  summit^  or  at  different  stages  of  their  ascent, 
plains  of  ooosideraMe  magnitude.  Tbey  everywhere  preaent 
to  tbe  sea  perpendicular  difls,  broken  into  a  thousand 
fanlutie  fona^  affording  at  STeiy  torn,  to  those  Who  sail 
abnw  the  eoaat,  the  most  picturesque  and  Taried  scenery, 
ntebi^eat  pe^  are  Slattaretind  in  Ostarit,  and  Skelling- 
Qald,  Skalingfield,  or  Ben  Scarting  in  StfSmo,  which,  ac- 
cording to  barometric  measurement,  rise  respectively  to 
abont  8890  and  S606  fsat  abora  the  aea.  Tbe  rocks  are 
gensitlly  tn^  and  nbibit  tittle  variety  of  composition, 
thoogh  thay  present  some  striking  geological  phenomena. 
She  seotitea  and  chalcedonies  of  the  Faroes  have  long  snp- 
riied  iba  bast  specimena  to  th«  cabineta  of  Europe. 
Tnf  ii  abudftBt   Oul  ii  foond  in  fiOderO  and  Mmi  of 


the  other  Islands  in  sulBdent  qnand^  lo  make  it  a  'nu^er 
of  exploitation.  In  1873  an  expedition  .was. sent  ont  by 
the  United  Steamship  Oompany  (/ontude  Dainpii^ttdtkaV) 
to  investigate  the  geology  of  the  coal-fields,  and  in  . 1879 
'Works  ware  commenced  rt^banmvaag  and  FhMleba 

The.  elifflftte  'ii  faggy,  lod  nolant  storms  are  fiaquBi 
at  an  leaaons. .  Jdj  and  Aigut  ani  the  only  this  snin- 
mer  months,  bnt  tbe  wintera  aranot  raiy  serarfc  It  seldom 
freezes  for  more  than  one  month,  and.  the  harbours  are 
rarely  iea-boond.  The  only  grain  troff  is  barl^ ;  and  on 
account  of  tbe  nncartainty  of.  the  weather,  it  k  freqoQn^ 
reaped  in  a  half  ripe  conditia|^  Agrieultore  is  in  a  Tory 
bauwsid  state,  lbs  infield  or  cahiTftted  land  being  calmi- 
lated  to  be  to  the  outfield  or  nneoUivated  in  the  propos- 
tion  -of  one  to  sixty.  As  (ha  plough  is  ill  suited  to  tbe 
ngged  and  nneren  surface  en  the  lancL  the  ground  ia 
vsually' toned  np  with,  the  apada,  eaie  bainf  takm'^ 
todaetrey  tlie  note'oC  the- gran.  Horsea  and'eowa  wr 
few  in  number,  nnd  Um  latter  give  very  Bttle  milk,  in  aon- 
ssqgence  ptobablf  o(  the  vary,  eoarae  luj  upon  which  lhay 
are  fed.  Sheep  form  the  utef  riehea  of  the  islaoders ; 
some  indiTidoali  baring  fiodq  of  from  three  to  fire  bondre^ 
and  the  total  number  in  the  islauda  being  about  80,000l 
Th«7  are  rterer  housed  Mther  in  summer  or  winter,  and  in 
severe  seasons  they  suffer  coostderaUy.  Tbe  wool  is  gene- 
rally ooars^  and  is  torn  off  the  aoimala  in  so  'rou^  n 
manner  as  often  to  laeerate  the  ^in.  The  northern  baie 
ILtgnu  alpmut)  is  pretty  abnndant  in  StriimS  and  Ostati^ 
haTing  bam  intromeed  into  the  iilanda  about  1840-M. 
BesideB  tba  ocdinaty  Norwigr  nk  there  still  exbt  soma  few 
repcesentatiTes  of  the  older  black  rat  {Mue  roMwX  wd^ 
ftcoording  to  popular  aoooonta,  a  third  species  not  yet 
scientifiauly  identified.  Tbe  catching  of  tho  numerous  sea 
birds  which  build  their  uesta  upon  uis  face  of  tbe  clifb 
forms  an  important  aonrea  of  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants; 
Sometimes  the  fowler  ia  let  down  from  the  t<^  of  the  eHfl) 
at  other  timea  he  dimba  the  rocks,  or,  There  that  Is  pos- 
sible^ is  poshed  upwards  by  poles  made  for  the  porpoe^ 
The  |>uffin  {Alea  arttica)  u  the  commoneet  spectee,  and 
the  elder  duck  .is  ^frequently  shot  for  food.  Tbe  cod  fishery 
is  .especially,  important— 4h«  dried  fish  bnnf  e:fpi»ted  to 
Spain  and  Ffanoe,  Ae  iwimrbladden  made  uto  gelatine, 
and  the  ovaries  prepared  Utr  tiu  andiovy  fisher  of  ttw  Medir 
tertanean.  Sercru  Sahnonidm  are  found  in  tba  stiaem 
and  lakes, — among  ttiem  tho  chsrr  {Salmo  saMtnas), 
which  occurs  in  Upper  Bavaria  and  Scotland.  Aeoordiag 
to  Morcb;  there  are  18  spedes  of  land  and  fresh-water 
moUnsks,  but  not  one  of  them  is  peculiar  to  tbe  islands. 

lbs  trade  of  the  Faroe  Islands  was  for  some  tim*  a 
monopoly  in  tba  hands  of  a  mercantile  bonse  at  Cafm- 
hagen,  and  this  monopoly  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the 
Danish  Govenunent^  but  fay  tbe  law  of  Uarch  31, 1861^ 
all  restrictimis  Vera  ramorad.  Hosien,  taliow,  drie«and 
salt  fish,  train-oil,  feaUms,  ikin^  and  butter  are  Uu  chief 
exports.  TbiMabftTti,  the  diitf  town  <rf  the  islands,  ie 
situated  on  tbe  8.E.  aide  of  Striimif,  upcm  a  narrow  tongue 
of  land,  baring  creeks  oii  each  sitte,  where  ships  may  be 
safely  mowed.  Its  population  is  only  between  600  and 
600 ;  bnt  it  is  the  seat  of  tbe  ohlef  Govemment  and  ecde- 
siaatieal  offioUls,  and  has  a  castle,  a  hoqfntal,  and  a  library. 
Tbe  houses  are  bnilt  of  wood  and  roofed  with  birch  baric 
covered  with  turf,  the'  greenneas  of  which  makes  it  impoe. 
sible  at  a  very  short  distauee  to  distinguish  the  place  from 
the  snrrounding  fields.  Tbe  character  of  tiie  peo{da  lb 
generally  marked  by  great  aimplieity  of  maoneis,  kind- 
ness, and  hospitality.  They  are  well  fed  and  doOied,  and 
seem  to  be  kindly  b«ated  by  the  Danish  Goremment.  t  The 
average  duration  of  Kfe,  as  stated  by  Dr  Fanum,  is  44f 
ysais,-  while  in  Denmark  it  is  only  86. 

Tba  FWrat  Ulawls  wars.  It  would  appear^  fint.edonlr  ^ 
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b/  •  eerUin  Orim'Kanbu  id  tbe  time  of  Htrold  Hw 
imgu;  wd  C3irutiatiitf  ma  introdnoed  Siemnod  Bnt- 
tonon  St  tb«  command  d  OUi  Tiyggruon.  Thtj  m  uid 
to  deriro  their  pnwat  nxme  from  the  onmberof  ■he«p(/Ktr); 
in  ue  Uiddls  Agei  the^  were  kooirn  by  the  name  of  Fries- 
land,  whicli  vas  corrupted  by  the  Arabian  geographers  into 
Beelanda.  English  adrenlnrers  gave  groat  trouble  to  the 
inhabitanta  in  the  IGth  oenlnry,  and  the  nttme  of  Magons 
HMrasoD,  a  natiTa  of  StrBmS^  vho  «m  aant  by  Frederick  II. 

'  lo  dear'  the  aeaa,  is  atill  Miebntad  {a  mray  a  song  and 
•tory.  lliere  was  formerly  a  bishoptie  at  Kiricebo,  but  it 
was  abolished  at  the  introdaction  ftf  Protestantism  by 
Christian  IIL,  and  the  t^nds  are  nov  eccleiiastically 
dependent  on  the  bishopric  of  Zaalsiid.  The  kingdom  of 
Denmarlc  retuned  poeseuion  of  the  Faroes  at  the  peace  of 
Kiel  in  1815,  though  they  had  originally  belonged  to 
'Mprway.  The  langua^  of  the  people  is  a  remnant  of  the 
Old  None^  but  that  of  tba.eoorta,  chorehM,  and  aehoob  k 

'  th«  modani  DanidL  Tho  atatonsnt  that  there  is  no  naUra 
fitaratnre  b  a  mistake :  not  to  speak  of  the  famous  Ftn^y- 
tHifa  Saga,  iriiieh  was  published  by  Rufn  and  llohnike 
«t  Copenhagen  in  1S33,  the  botanist  H.  C  Lyngbye,  vho 
visited  the  islands  lot  the  study  of  their  Alga,  brought 
back  and  published  in  183^  a  number  of  the  popular  songs 
^ut  Sigurd,  and  a  new  treatment  of  tho  eUDe  theme 
appoared  at  Faderbom  in  1877. 

Literatitrt. — Lnou  Juolnoii  Debce,  Ftraa  JUmrata,  Copenhignt, 
1173  (Eaglidt  trannlatioa  by  Sleqiin,  I^iondon,  1S7(,  GBman  by 
llraipl,  CoiMnhann,  17S?) ;  TorfisOB,  Comw.  kid.  J»  rdut  gctti*- 
FimrtftnHun,  tbUL  1691 :  ijaAx,  BtdnivtlH  over  Arfenw,  laoo, 
M»\  hacrijilieiu  ^  Of  F*nt  ltla»^  Londoa,  ISIO  ;  Ad  «eooaiit 
of  tLtirgMloriratKt  mla«nl«gy,  by  Sir  O.  8,  UukeudaiDdTbomM 
Allea,  ia  the  rraiu.  ^  lAt  Rof.  Sue.  tf  EdinhurgK,  roL  rii ;  Tsulj, 
Tofog.  loM  DAtatmnr^  tinieUUflkJt  Mitmit  und  der  FOrOer, 
hn^M,  lft2S  ;  Forth  hammer  in  T\«  Traiuiutioiu  1/  tht  Daniik 
ibjnl  Soeiel]/;  K.  Chambers,  Faro  Itland*  and  Icdatd,  \%K  ; 
K,  UtJN^  "Die  FkrAar"  in  WMterrasnii's  IHud.  IfottaUh^n, 
Brunnrkk,  IMt;  A.  J.  Symington,  P*n  and  fcneil  SkHcka  1/ 
Fiiro$  and  Muttd,  London,  ISsl;  Tenntnt  in  Journal  ^  Soaliiak 
UtUortt.  Soe.,  1S71 ;  WUtemoes  Siihm  in  Naturt,  1872 ;  O.  A. 
Ukfatei-,  "  DIa  Farofli  nad  Thonhani.'  in  Ah*  JUm  WaUuiitn, 
1874;  Sjarthar  KlWb,  DU  farBltcJun  lAodor  «m  Sir*** 
tnUmmal  mil  Stnltit.  ke.,  Faderbom,  1877. 

FARQ17HAB,  Oboboi  (1678-1707),  a  dramatist  of  the 
last  century,  the  snccessor  in  comedy  of  Wycherley  and  Con- 
grere,  wss  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  born  in  London- 
derry, Irelaid,  in  the  year  1678.  ^  In  his  sixteenth  year  he 
«as  seut  to  Trinity  College,  Dnbhn,  nnder  the  patronage  of 
the  bishop  of  Dromort.  H«  was  entered  as  a  eixar  or 
Hrritor,  a  cloM  of  poor  oeliolan,  who  wpn  eompelled  to 
wear  a  peculiar  dran  and  perform  menial  officer  lliese 
are  no  longer  exacted  from  their  necsssora,  bntOoldsmith, 
ailty  years  after  the  date  of  Farqohai'a  admission,  had  to 
anbmit  to  the  bnmiliatioDS  incident  to  the  position  of  a 
eisar — to  sweep  part  of  tbo  college  courts,  to  carry  up  tlie 
fMlowa'  dinner  to  table,  and  to  wait  in  the  hall  ,till  the 
follows  had  dined.  It  certainly  implied  a  contradiction, 
Y  Qoldamitb  obaerred,  for  men  to  be  "  at  mtee  learning 
Ae  liberal  trta,  and  at  the  aana  tbia  treated  ai  atarea,"  and 
Mtlier  in  the  ease  of  Farqahar  nor  of  Qoldsmith<iraa  the 
afrstam  attended  with  faTourabla  results  The  former  soon 
broke  away  from  bis  studies,  and  appeared  as  an  actor  on 
(he  Doblin  stage.  He  hod  Uie  adrantage  of  a  good  person, 
though  with  a  weak  voice,  but  wai  timid  and  sensitive,  and 
m  Moident  which  happened  to  him  when  he  had  only 
been  about  a  twolremontli  on  'hn  boards  made  bim  resolve 
to  .quit  the  profession.  V?'  i  performing  the  port  of 
Onyonur  ia  Dryden's  Mi  'aqMror  lie  had  onitted  to 
•Xaanga  Us  aword  for  a  xoii,  and  in  a  fencing  aeene 
wounded  »  brother  performer  ao  aarerely  that  his  Ufe  was 
daspured  of.  The  suffersr  recovered,  but  Farqnhor  would 
never  again  retsm  to  the  stags.  Tlie  ead  ti  Orrery  gara 
Urn  a  ^tananqr  in  lu«  ngimsnt  than  in  Ireluul,  aa 


a  soldier  Farqubor  is  atid  to  hare  gtveu  proofs  of  hU 
o>>nrage  and  conduct,  though  none  are  rocorded.  We  have* 
two  lettars  written  bin  in  Holland  in  1700,  but  in  tbeaoi 
he  says  nothing  of  military  sorvieo;  While  yet  a  minor  ho: 
appeared  as  a  dramatist  His  comedy  of  Looe  and  a  Bottin 
was  performed  at  Dmry  Lane  in  1696,  and  its  success  far 
exceodod  his  expectations.  His  next  comedy,  Tk*  Cofutant 
Compto  (ITOO),  was  still  more  favourably  received.  WiUu^J 
•a  popular  comedian  and  a  special  friend  oi  Faiqnhat'a  (theyi 
bad  been  assoMatea  in  Dublin),  by  bis  performance  of  tbtf 
part  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair  untribsted  very  much  to'  tha 
success  of  the  play.  "  He  tmJt  the  part,"  says  Farqnha^ 
In  the  following  year  the  dramatist  brought  out  a  aequsL. 
to  it,  entitled  Sir  Sarrf  IVUdair.  WMkk's  acting  was 
again  attractive,  but  like  all  continuations  (that  of  Do» 
Quixote  excepted)  tho  second  part  was  much  inferior  to  the 
fiist  Leigh  Hunt  bos  stated  that  Urs  OldSeld,  like  Wilks, 
performed  to  admitation  in  this  pioc^  but  Un  Oldfield 
was  not  the  original  beroine  (Lady  Lnrewell).  Tho  part 
was  acted  by  3(ra  Veibruggen.  Mia  Oldfield  performed  in 
the  two  last  and  best  of  Forqnhar'a  seven  comediea,  and  is 
■aid  to  have  taken  to  the  stage  by  his  advieei  She  was  the 
theatrical  idol — the  Irlrs  Jordsn— of  her  day.  Her  exqui- 
site acting  and  lady-like  carriage  were  the  delight  of  ber 
contemporaries,  and  her  beauty,  her  vanity,.and  her  gonav; 
osity  found  innumerable  eulogisla— 

Engaging  OldBalJ,  wbo.  With  grace  and  mm,'' 
Cuold  joiD  the  art*  to  •-- n  a^d  to  plnie.  '* 

In  1703  Farqunar  published  a  trifling  volume  of  ilueti- 
laitiet — poems,  letters,  and  a  discourse  on  comedy.  The 
poems  are  below  mediocrity,  and  the  letters  are  written  in 
that  overstrained  style  of  gallantry  and  smartness  which 
was  then  fashionable  and  considered  witty.  Ia  one  letter 
he  gives  a  lady  a  picture  of  himself  "drawn  from  tha  Ufa.* 
His  mind,  be  aays,  was  generally  dressed,  like  his  peison, 
in  black ;  be  was  taken  for  an  easy-natured  man  by  his 
own  sex,  and  an  ill-natured  clown  by  the  ladies ;  stranger* 
hod  a  worse  opinion  of  him  than  he  deserved,  but  this  waa 
recompensed  by  the  opinion  of  his  acquaintance,  which  waa 
above  his  desert.  Self-portraiture  is  seldom  faithful,  bat 
we  may  conclude  from  Farqubar'a  outline,  that  the  young 
dramatist  was  somewhat  grave  and  leaerved,  nnd  wanted 
address  for  general  society.  He  was  livelieat  with  the  pen 
in  his  hand.  Ths  discourse  on  comedy  is  more  worthy  of 
the  author  than  his  poems  or  letters.  In  it  he  defends  the 
English  disregard  of  the  dramatic  unities.  "  The  rules  of 
English  comedy,*  he  says,  "  don't  1m  in  tlie  compass  of 
Aristotle  or  his  fotlowere,  but  in  the  pit,  box,  and 
galleries."  In  1703  Farqubar  had  anothtr  comedy  oi^ 
the  st^e — Tha  IneonMatd,  or  tk*  *oaf  t»  vin  Aim— ^tba 
hint  of  which  be  says,  he  took  from  Flstcher'a  Wild  ffiies« 
Ckatt,  but  was  charged  with  spoiling  the  originaL  The' 
poetry  of  Fleteher  certainly  evapcwatea  when  ite  soenes  aro' 
tranamntad  into  the  prose  dialogue  of  Farqahar. 

About  this  tim«  the  dramatist  was  betrayed  into  what 
was  perbs^  the-  greatest  blunder  of  bis  life.  A.  lady> 
conceived  a  violent  passion  for  him,  and,  though  penni^ 
leas  like  himself,  contrived  te  circulate  a  report  that  aba 
waa  poaasssed  of  a  krga  fortune.  Farqnhor  onapped  at 
Uie  gilded  bait.  He  Bwried  the  lady,  ud  found  too  ktn' 
that  he  had  been  dooeived.  It  is  related,  however*  that  Iw' 
had  the  magnanimity  to  pardon  a  deoepUon  wliiek  nno^ 


>  Fops— &t«r  AMot  /rem  Bormot.-  It  -wss  l»lhk  fasaUattarf 
•etna*  that  the  satlilat  aOnded  a<  th*  lad;  who  dstsrtad  bslag  bsriajf 
la  wooDeii,  sad  ssM  to  her  ottendaat— 

"  Om  woald  Mt  enis  be  Mghttnl  wIm  obs's  dssf^A 
■  AkI— Mty— give  lUa  sbeik  a  Uttle  ML  ' 

Sbs  was  euly  fbrty-ievsft  when  she  Usd.  Isariag  aft  \SS* 
hair  Uh  towa  la  tens. 
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bire  Kppeared  s  eomplimaiit  to  Itis  ganiiu,  ana  id  truUi 
thui  was  aomsUung  to  for^re  dn  lis  own  part  lor  hanag 
osen  10  readily  aDtrai^iad  omtraiy  to  aU  the  rales  of  lore 
aadtbadtamL  Increased mriaaa^ howeror, was hbcbsmit, 
and  in  17M  Iwprodiioed  I%e  Slagt  CoaAf  a  ^eoe  adi^tod 
from  the  French  by  Farqohar  in  eoqjoDction  with  Anthony 
Uotteoz,  a  cleTer,  reckless  [daywrigBt  and  essayiBt,  and  le- 
nudr&ble  ma  having,  though  a  Frenchman,  giren  the  world 
the  beet  English  transUtion  of  Don  Qnizota.  Three  more 
comedies  proceeded  from  Faiqnhar  befwe  his  career  was 
•sdly  doeed  at  the  age  of  thir^.  Th»  Tvin  Siwdi  was 
brought  oat  in  1705,  The  ReeruUing  Opieer  in  1706,  and 
Th»  BtoMM  Stratagem  in  1707:  The  last  two  are  TssUy 
snpeiior  to  FarqnWs  other  pl^  and  are  tiw  woiks  1^ 
which  lis  is  now  nmamfaerM.  To  reliaTS  the  poor 
dtsmatist  front  his  difficulties,  inereased  by  his  jU^tarrsd 
Bisrriaga,  the  daka  of  Ormond  is  said  to  bare  advissd  him 
to  sell  his  commisuon  in  the  army  end  pay  his  debts,  bis 
grace  promising  at  the  same  time  to  giTe  him  a  captaincy 
in  his  own  regiment  Fanjahar  sold  hia  commiasbp,  bot 
the  doke  either  forgot  or  was  aoable  to  fulfil  hia  promise. 
Fuqchar's  earliest  bi<^;rapher  ascribes  tiie  nnfortnnate 
coonsel  to  a  "certain  great  coortier,"  who  made  solemn 
aiBimnee  which  he  forgot  to  keep.  Tke  Beaux  Stratagem 
was  written  in  six  weeks,  while  death  was  impeading  over 
itsanUkor.  Before  Iw  had  finished  the  second  act  ha  knew 
fliat  he  was  stricken  with  a  mortal  iUness,  Init  It  was 
Decmaiy  to  peraeTere  and  to  be  "  eonanmedly  lively  "  to 
the  end.  He  had  received  in  advance  j£30  for  the  copy- 
right from  Lintot  the  bookseller.  The  play  was  brought 
on  the  stage  Uarch  8,  and  Farquhar  lived  to  have  bis  tmrd 
m^A,  and  an  extra  benefit  on  the  39Ui  of  April,  on  which 
day- he  is  said  to  have  died.  He>  left  bis  two  diildren  to 
the  care  ci  his  friend  Wilks : — "  i>ear  Bob,  I  have  nothing  to 
leave  thee  to  perpetoate  my  memory  bnt  two  helpless  girls. 
Look  npoo  them  sumetimw  and  think  of  him  that  was  to 
the  last  moBi^t  of  bis  life  thine^  Oram  Fabquhax." 
iniks  obtained  a  benefit  at  tba  theatre  for  the  dramatisfs 
widow,  iaiid  the  danghtei»  Imd  a  pensfan  of  £30  a  ^rear, 
■hieh  one  of  Umu;  waa  In  .ecsipt  of  so  late  as  1764.  The 
pbila  of  Fargnhar's  comedies  are  skilfully  conducted  and 
evolved ;  bis  sitoations  are  well  chosen  (in  these  bis  friend 
'Wilks's  advice  would  be  useful),  and  his  dialogues  are  full  of 
life  and  spirit.  To  Uie  polished  wit  and  briUiancy  of 
Googreve  he  has  no  pretension.  His  scenes  are  light  and 
sketchy,  and  his  charactan  altogether  on  a  lower  level  than 
Oongreve's,  bnt  they  were  quite  equal  to  them  in  stags 
effixt  Sergeant  Kits^  Scmb,  Archer,  and  Boniface  are 
dktinct  (m^ial  diaiMtets  which  hmy  charmed  on  the  stage, 
while  the  incidents  with  which  they  are  mixed  vp— the  nn- 
cxpected  eneonntats,  tdventttres,  artifiesa,  and  diagniaes— 
are  irreristiblyeomio  and  attractive  in  representation.  Pope 
conaidered  Farquhar  a  mere  farce  writer,  while  QoMsmitb 
(who  evidently  adapted  him  as  a  model)  preferred  him  to 
Cougreve.  On  the  stags,  with  good  actors,  be  might  be  so 
preferred,  bnt  never  in  the  library.  Hs  had  tiie  ulvantaga 
of  being  leas  designedly  and  elaborately  licentious  than 
Omgreve.  Love  intrignes  then  formed  the  chief  busiuess 
ti  ti«  comic  drama ;  and  in  the  management  of  them  the 
homdy  domestic  Tirtnes  that  form. the  h^pineBs  and 
eement  of  soeis^  were  ^sresarded'or  made  the  subject  of 
ridienlsh  It  is  tme  that  too  world  of  oomedy  was,  as 
a^Bsd  by  Charles  Lamb,  an  artificial  world,  never  perhaps 
regarded  as  teal  or  as  supplying  patterns  of  mmla  or 
nannera,'  but  the  effect  of  such  repreeentations  was  It 
lower  and  corrupt  the  national  taste,  while  the  fact  that  no 
punnit  was  then  aa  profitable  to  an  author  as  writing  for 
the  Btsge  was  also  injurious  to  oar  imaginative  litentnr& 
On  this  moral  View  of  the  question,  the  reasoning  of 
MftMilv  aad  the  doqiieiik  objurgation  of  Thiekeny  are  on- 


answerable.*  The  artificial  comedy,,  or  oomafy  of  manwai; 
as  seen  in  die  beginning  of  the  laat<eentnir,  is  torn  "qufto 
eztinot  ut.  our  ■tage^*  aa  Leigh  Hunt  haa  obnmd ;  but 

Hunt  is  Burefy  in  error  in  dating  the  decline  of  English 
oomedy  from  the  time  of  Farqnnar.  To  aay  nothing  of 
Qiddsmith's  two  plays,  BWidan's-  RiuaU  and  JSe/uMl/or^, 
Scandal  ahow  no  dodcnsion  in  btillianey  of  dialogue,  wit,' 
or  vivad^,  and  some  of  the  playi  ot  Cumberiand  and  die' 
Colmans  evince  high  dramatic  talent  (>•  oi.) 

FAREAGDX,  David  Glabcob  <180I-1870),  r  W 
admiral  of  the  United  States  navy,  waa  the  sod  of  U^or 
George  Fartsgnt,  «  Catahm  by  descant^  a  Minbrquia  byi 
birth,  who  bad  omuinted  to  Aaeiioa  in  1776,  and,  aftwi 
the  peace^  liad  umui.  •  lady  of  Scotch  fomify  and  settled; 
near  KnoKviUe^  fa  TtttusMis ;  Hwia  Ftezagnt  was  bom  on" 
Ota  6tli  Joly  1601.:  A*  tha  aariy  age  of  nine  be  entered 
fJie  navTV  under  the  protection  of  his  name-father.  Captain' 
David  Porter,  wiOi  whom  he  served  in  the  "Essex"  during  her 
cruise  in  ib»  Atluitic  in  1812,  and  alterwar^  in  the  Fscific, 
until  her  captors  by  the  ^Fbcebe,"  in  Yalparaiso  Bay, 
on  the  26th  Uarch  1814.  He  afterwards  served  on  board 
the  "  Washington,"  74,  carrying  the  brood  pennant  of  Com- 
modore Chauncey  in  Uie  Mediteizanean,  and  pursued  his 
profeauonal  and  other  studies  under  the  instruction  «f  the 
ch^Mu,  lir  Folsom,  with  whom  he  ccntraetod  a  life4?ng 
friAdahip^  Fitei  WW  appdnted  font  the  "Washington" 
as  U.S.  eooml  at  l^ak^  tad  obtained  kam  for  bis  pnpil 
to  pay  lum  a  leonthened  vint^  in  Ae  course  of  wbic^ 
he  acquired  a  famutar  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  TuAuTi. 
Farragnt  is  said,  in  his  later  yean,  to  ban  spoken  fluently 
an  the  principal  Enropean  languages ;  this  is  probably  an 
exaggeration,  but  with  an  hereditary  knowledge  of  Spanish, 
he  may  have  picked  up  soms  French  and  Italian  at  this 
time ;  until  tha  very  end  of  ht«  career,  it  was  his  only  visit 
to  European  vratere.  In  1825  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lientenant,  whilst  serving  in  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk, 
whwe  be  continued  till  18l2 ;  he  then  served  for  a  tOWr 
mtssun  on  the  eoast  of  Brazil,  and  was  again  appMntsd  to 
tha  ^acd  at  Norfolk.  It  is  needless  to  tiaea  the  oidinaCT 
rootme  of  bis  service  step  by  step.  Tlie  offieais  cf  the  U-B* 
navy  have  one  great  advantage  which  is  wanting  to  our 
own ;  when  on  shore  they  are  not  QBCeesarily  parted  from 
the  service,  bat  are  employed  in  their  several  ranks  in  tha 
different  dockyards,  eaceping  thus  not  only  the  private 
grievance  and  pecuniary  difficulties  of  a  very  narrow  half* 
pay,  bot  also,  what  from  a  public  point  of  view  is  much 
more  important,  the  loss  of  professional  aptitude,  and  of 
that  skill  which  oomes  from  unceasing  practice.  On  the 
8th  September  1841  Fairagut  vras  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  oommaadar»  and  ten  the  14th  September  185S  to  that  of 
captain.  At  0^'  tame  he  wsa  in  eharge  of  tiie  navy  yard. 
Hare  Island,  California,  from  which  post  he  was  recalled 
in  1858,  and  appointed  to  the  **  Brookqnt*  frigate,  the  com- 
mand of  which  he  held  for  the  next  two  years.  When  the 
war  of  secession  broke  out  in  1861,  he  wu  "  waiting 
orders "  at  Norfolk. '  By  l>irth  and  marriage  he  was  a 
Soutlkemer,  and  the  citizens  of  Norfolk  counted  on  bis 
throwing  in  his  lot  with  them  ;  butprttfeasional  pride,  and 
affection  for  the  flag  under  which  he  liad  served  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  held  him  ttrue  to  bis  allegiance :  be 
pasaionately  nyected  the  propoeals  of  his  fdkw  townsmen, 
and  as  it  was  mors  than  hinted  to  him  that  his  longer  stay 
in  N(  9lk  nught  be  dangnooa,  be  hastily  quitted  that 
place,  «ad  offered  his  serriees  to  the  Ooremment  at  Wash- 
ington.   These  were  at  once  accepted  ;  he  was  requested 


>  8m  HMftsUy'i  Mujr  cm  th»  Cenb  DnmmtiiU  ot  tiw  Rcfometta, 
•nd  TliaclMNjr'a  fn^iat  HtmoritU.  In  1S40  Lrigh  Hut  paUuM 
UognpUol  mact  criUcal  notltsM  of  WyelMriar.  CcmgT*T«.  VHln(b» 
and  Fwqakir,  pnftnd  to  ob  edlUoa  of  tMr  druutic  wntko— a 
voloaUa  ■4dltteB  to  oar  dnmstie  Utenton.  ■ 
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to  At  on  ttie  Nani  Retiring  Board,—*  board  then  Bpecially 
conatit'nted  for  clearing  the  nary  of  anfit  or  disloyal  officen, 
— and  a  few  months  later  was  appointed  to  the  *  command 
•f  tlifl  "  Western  Gulf  Bloifkading  Squadron,"  with  the 
rank 'of  tag-officer,  and  ordered  to  proceed  forthwith,  in 
Mm  "  Hanford,"  Jo  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  to  collect  wch  Teoels 
•a  oonld  be  sptrod  from  the  Uoekada^  to  proceed  np  the 
Uiubuppi,  to  rednee  the  drfeneea  which  Ruarded  the  ap- 
proaches to  New  Orleans,  and  to  take  and  hold  the  city  All 
this  Farragnt  execntcd  to  the  letter,  with  a  skill  and  caation 
.  {bat  won  for  him  tlie  love  of  bis  followers,  and  with  a  dash 
and  boldness  that  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  tho  pablic, 
and  the  popular  name  of  "Old  Salamander."  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Uiniasippi  was  forced  on  the  24tb  April  1862, 
and  New  .Orieans.  somodered  on  the-20tlii  this  was 
immBdistely  followed  by  the  operatioDS  against  Tieksbnrg, 
from  wl^ch,howeTer,  Famgat  was  cnnpeUed  to  withdraw, 
haTtng  relaant  th«  old  ItMOt  that  against  haary  earth- 
imks,  crowniog  hills  of  sntBdent  height,  a  porel/  naral 
attack  is  naanuing;  it 'was  not  till  the  following  summer, 
tod  after  a  long  siege,  .that  Yicksburg  surrendered  to  a 
land  force  nnder  General  Qraut  During  this  time  the 
aerriee  on  the  llissiuippi  continued'  both  difficult  and 
irksome ;  nor  nntil  the  river  was  cleafed  could  Farragnt 
aerionsly  plan  <^>erations  against  Hobile,  s  port  to  which 
;the  fall  of  New  Orleans  hsd  given  increased  import- 
amce.  Evan  then  he  was  long  delayed  by  the  wanf  of 
Wonitora  with  which  to.  oppose  the  ironclad  vessels  of  the 
MMiiy.  ItwHthe  MdofJaty  ISd^befwelu  was  joined 
hy  tkescmoiiiton;  and  on  the  5th  Angntt,  undismayed  by 
tka  loss  of  his  leading  shipt  the  monitor  "Tecnmseh,"  sank 
by  a  torpedo,  be  forced  the  passage  into  the  bay,  destroyed 
«r  captared  the  enemy's  slups,  ineloding  the  ram  "  Ten- 
nessee," bearing  Admtnl  Bsdianan's  flog,  and  tookpoues- 
siOQ  the^forts.  The  town  was  not  occupied  till  the 
following  April,  but  with  the  loss  of  its  harboor  it  ceased 
to  have  any  poUtical  or  strategical  importance.  With  this 
Farragat'a  active  aenrica  came  to  an  end ;  for  tboogh  in 
September  1864  he  was  offered  the  command  of  the  force 
intraded  for  the  reduction  of  WilmingtoD,  the  state  of  his 
health,  after  the  laboiin  and  anxieties  of  the  past  three 
y«ars,  in  a  trying  climate,  compelled  him  to  dtidine  it  and 
to  ask  to  be  reralled.  He  accordingly  returned  to  New 
York  in  December,  and  iras  received  with  the  wildest  dia- 
pky  of  popular  enthuaiasm.  It  was  then  that  the  Qovem- 
ment  instituted  the  rank  of  vice-admirol,  previously 
unknown  in  the  American  service.  Farragnt  was  promoted 
to  it,  aud  in  July  1B66  was  furtber  promoted  to  the  rank 
ofadndraL  In  1867,  with  bis  flag  flying  in  the  "  Franklin," 
ilia  Tinted  Europe.  Theappointmentwosanhonourabledis- 
tinetion  without  political  or  naval  ioipOTt :  the  "  Franklin" 
wu,  to  alt  intent  for  the  time  beiDg,  a  yacht  at  Farragut'a 
disposal  i  and  her  arrival  in  the  different  porta  was  the 
ttgnal  (or  international  courtesies,  entertainments,  and 
(social  gaiety.  She  returned  to  America  in  1868,  and 
Tarragut  retired  into  private  Ufa  Two  years  later,  on  the 
nth  August  1870,  ha  died  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

Ko  biography  ©f  Farragnt,  at  all  fitting  hU  greot  reputation,  hu 
jrt  tppMred  ;  the  only  ona  that  «n  b*  mentioned,  I^fe  and  Natal 
Cana- of  Viet- AdminU  Farrasut,  .hj  tiitlitr.  P.  C.  Heidley  (IB66), 
notwlUutandlng  tU  claim  to  bo  Bated  on  nenonal  information,  la  a 
fcadly  written  horn'  atory-book,  oTerloadod  with  childiab  and  in*, 
levant  matter.  A  better  account  of  hia  raor*  dirtingniabed  •erricM 
[la  to  be  found  in  Putnam'a  HOtUim  Steord  (IMi-m  or  Boynlon'a 
Bidorj/  flA.tt#  Miry  duriiig  the  Sebdlioa  (1867).         <J.  K.  L. ) 

FARRAKHAbAd  [PuBaocKasADl,  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  Agra  division,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  lieutenantgoTemor^of  the  North-'Wettefti  Provinces, 
lies  between  26'  ^  41r  and  87*  tV  45"  K.  lot,  and  79* 
JO'  46"  and  8(r  6*  <r  &  Uau^  It  is  tKmnded  on  the 
;N.  by  Bn4*oa  and  SbldilaUoEuai  &  by  Hardolt  S.  by 


Cawnpur  and  ElAwah,  and  W.  by  Miinpurf  and  EtaTi. 
The  district  is  a  flat  alluvial  plain  in  the  middle  dndb. 
The  principal  rivers  are — the  Qangcs,  which  has  a  conra* 
of  87  miles  either  bordering  on  or  passing  throogK 
the  district,  but  ia  not  at  all  times  navigable  by  la^ 
boats  througboat  its  entire  eonne ;  the  Badh  Oangi,  which 
enters  the  district  in  its  north-west  comer,  and  falls  into  tfaa 
Ganges  opposite  the  town  of  Farrakhib&d,  after  s  coarse  of 
45  miles;  the  KAIi-nadl  (Si  miles),  and  the  Isin-nadl  (43 
miles),  both  tributaries  of  the  Ganges ;  and  the  Arind-uadl, 
which,  after  a  course  of  20  miles  in  the  south  of  the  district^ 
passes  into  Cawnpur.  The  census  of  1873  returned  thtt 
population  at  499,732  males  and  419,026  females,— total, 
918,748,  of  \rhom  816.733  irere  Hindus,  101,538  Ma- 
fhometans,  and  477  Christians.  The  area  of  the  district  is 
1744  square  mEes,  of  vhicb  1021.  are  returned  as  under 
eultiTatioo,  and  364  as  coltivable,  but  not  actually  nuder 
tillage.  TheprincipaIproduetstrerice,wheat,barley,miUet^ 

Eolses,  cottM,  angar-cane,  potatoes  Ac  The  erope, 
Dwever,  are  insufficient  for  local  wants,  and  grain  ia  laigeljr 
imported  from  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand.  The  district  ia, 
therefore,  liable  to  famine,  and  it  has  been  severely  visited 
by  this  cidamity  five  times  during  the  present  century — in 
1S03-4,  1815-16,  1825-26,  1837-38,  and  in  1868-69. 

:The  civil  station  and  principal  town  is  Farrakhib&d, 
situated  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Ganges  in  27*  2  4' 
N.  laL  and  79*  40'  E,  low;. ;  wpniation,  65,441.  Tho 
other  towns  are — Fathigarh  (Fnttehguhr  or  Fnttygur), 
civn  and  military  station  on  the  Ganges,  3  miles  eAt 
of  FarmkbibAd,  population  13,439;  Kanaqj,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kill-nndf.  17,903;  KAimganj,  10,323; 
Shimaibild,  8710;  AlUhgaqj,  6246;  Cbibramau,  5444. 
'  Kanauj  is  of  great  arcbieological  interest  u  being  ths 
'ancient  Hindu  capital  of  this  part  of  India.  The  rains 
of  the  ancient  town  cover  an  area  of  0-  square  miles. 
The  only  municipality  in  the  district  ia  that  of  Par- 
rakhib&d-eum-Fathigarh,  with  a  population  of  78,880 ; 
municipal  revenue  iu  1875,  X6177,  10s.;  ezpooditare, 
^766,  6a.  The  total  revenue  of  the  district  in  187S 
WEB  XI97,339;  the' expenditure  on  dvil  administration, 
X13,755.  The  regular  police  force  consisted  of  94$ 
officers  and  men,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  .£10,379.  For 
the  edtacation  of  the  people  there  were  330  Govemme&fc 
and  aided  schools  in  the  district,  attended  by  750T  papila, 
and  rei^eiviDg  stats-  aid'  to  the  extent  of  jC3416.  For 
medical  relief  four  charitable  dispensaries  are  maintained, 
at  which  789  indoor  and  19,732  outdoor  patients  were 
treated  in  187S.  Farrakb&bAd  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
diatnctft  in  the  dvdb,\  but  fevers  are  prevalent  during 
August  and  September.  The  average  annual  mean  tem- 
peratuTB  ia  almost  80*;  the  avenge  uuual  nuofall,  29*4 
iDches. 

Of  the  tnet  comprising  the  preaeat  dia^t^  Uie  portioa 
lying  north  of  the  KiU-nadf  was  Included  within  the  jci^ 
or  fief  of  the  Bohilla  nawib  of  Farrakhibid,  while  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  river  formed  part  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  vizir  of  Oudh.  During  the  wars  of  the  middle 
of  the  lost  century,  the  district  frequently  changed  handa, 
at  one  time  being  tield  by  the  Rohillas,  and  at  another  by 
the  naw&b  vizfr.  In  1774,  however,  the  latter,  with  th'e 
aasistanceof  the  English,  completely  defeated  the  Robillaa  ; 
and  Farrakhibid,  together  with  the  whole  of  Rohilkhand, 
passed  into  his  henda,  and  remained  with  him  till  1801» 
when  it  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company.  In  180i 
tub  MarhattAs,  under  Holkar,  ravaged  this  tract,  but  vers 
utterly  routed  by  Lord  Lake  at  the  town  of  Farrakhibid. 
During  the  mutiny  Farrakhib&d  shared  the  fate  of  other 
districts,  and  passed  entirely  out  of  our  hands  for  a  time^ 
'iihe  native  troops,  who  hod  for  some  time  previously 
evinced  aseditioni  spirit  finally  broke  into  rebellion  ob  the 
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IMk  Hn»  UBS7,  taA  pkeed  tlie  titnlu  wfih  of 
Ihimhibid  on  tlw  tluMie.  The  Eogliili  miliUqr  reeidebu 
ID^  Aalter  in  the  fort,  vhieh  they  mi  notil  th«  4th  July, 
lA/uOf  the  fort  being  nndennined,  Givf  endeavoured  to 
eaeape  ij  the  river.  One  boat  sncceeded  in  reaching 
Oawnpu',  bat  only  to  faU  into  tlie  handi  .of  the  Nini.  Its 
ocenpanU  Trere  made  prifonera,  and  periabed  in  tiie' 
Biaasacre  <d  the  lOth  July,  The  other  boat  was  stopped  oil 
in  loogress.down  the'  river,  and  all  tbooa  in  it  were  «ap- 
tniM  or.killad,  eztept  fonf  who  escaped.  The  prisoners 
were  conveyed  back  to  Fatliigarii,  and  Buurdered  there  by 
thenawib  on  the  I9tb  Joly.  The  rebda  vera  defeated  in 
several  engagements,  and  on  the  3d  Jansuj  1898  the 
Eo^h  troops  reeaptored  Fathigorii  fort ;  bvt  it  waa  not 
tai  Usy  that  order  was  thorongbly  re-eatablbbad.  Since 
then  nothing  has  occurred  to  distorb  the  i>Mca  of  the  district. 

FAitRANT,  BiCBABD^  composer  of  Engliah  cbarch 
Kudc,  flourished  during  the  16th  centtiry.  Vary  little  is 
known  abont  him.  F^Us  gives  1630  as  the  date  of  liis 
birth,  but  on  what  authority  does  not  appear.  He  beeams 
anntloDan  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
TL,  but  xenguad  his  post  -in  1S64  m  bemg  appcnnted 
Baiter  of  tba  children  of  St  George^  Chapel,  'Windsor,  tn 
Ail  CMsei^  ha  jpresented  <>l>i*y  before  the  queen  at 
Shrovetide  1668,  and  again  at  Quistmas  of  the  same  year, 
receiving  on  each  occasion  the  sum  of  £6,  13s.  id.  la 
November  16$9  he  was  reinstated  as  geutleman  of  the 
Cliapel  RoynL  It  ii  stated  by  Hawkins  {Sutory  o/Mtuie, 
ixk.  iii  379)  that  Fairsnt  was  alio  one  of  the  clerks'  and 
organists  of  St  George's  Chspol,  Windsor,  and  that  he 
retained  these  poets'  till  his  death.  Many  of  his  composi- 
tidos  are  printed  in  the  ooUe£tions  of  Barnard  and  Boyce. 
Aaong  the  moat  adinired  of  them  are  a  service  in  O  minor, 
aid  the  anthetQa  **  Call  to  remembrance  "  *nd  "  Hid»  not 
tboQ  thy  face,"  It  ii  donbtfnl  whether  Farrant  is  entitled 
b>  the  credit  of  Uie  authorship  of  the  beautiful  anthem 
"Lord,  for  th^  twder  mercies'  sake."  No  copy  of  the 
Buie  under  hu  name  appeared  in  print  till  1800,  althongh 
it  had  beau  'earlier  attributed  to  him.  Some  writere  have 
named  Jolin  Hilton,  and  others  Thomas  Tallis,  as  the  com- 
ponr.  From  entries  in  the  Old  Cheek  Booh  of  tht  Cliapel 
Rayal  (recently  edited  for  the  Camden  Society  by  Dr 
BimbaiUt)  it  appeaia  that  Farrant  died,  not  in  IfiSfi,  as 
&wldoa  atataa,  bat  on  November  30,  1680  or  1581. 

FABi9^  or  Fabsutjlm,  a  province  of  Persia,  extending 
aluig  the  fersian  Quit,  and  conterminous  with  Ehasiatan, 
Ink,  aad  Kirman.  Like  the  provinces  to  the  K.  and  S.,  it 
11  dirided  in  three  parallet  districts, — the  Dushtistnn  Germ- 
rir  or  hot  country,  tlie  Teugsir  or  land  of  the  posses,  and 
tte  Sirhnd  or  cold  country.-  Its  mountain  ranges  run 
paiallel  with  the  eoaat-Iiue,  and  inclose  a  great  number  of 
valleys,  both  longitadinat  and  transverse.  In  some  of  these 
are  considerable  lakes,  as,  for  example,  the  lake  of  Shiraa, 
aad  the  salt  lake  Bakhtagan,  which  is  about  75  milea  long, 
■ad  the  waters  ol  th«  Folwar  or  Kur.    Of  the 

livm  which  flow  into  the  Petdan  Qnlf  the  meet  inuwrtant 
are  the  Prestaf  in  the  S  and  the  Sefid  Rud  iu  the  N.  The 
coast  is  for  the  most  part  steep  and  inaccessible,  but  there 
are  harbours  at  Bushire,  Bender  Kongun,  and  Bender  Ka- 
UiiL  As  the  coltivation  of  the  Dushtistan  region  depends 
entirely  on  the  pel^odical  nius,  years  of  abundance 
alternate  wittt  yean  of  dearth.  Inland  among  the  moun- 
tains there  ia  a  great  deal  of  excellent  pastnre  land,  but 
Boat  of  it  lies  qnita  iinempli7«d  by  the  thinly  scattered 
popdstion.  Qraiii  •  of  viriotia  kinds,  dates,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  hemp  are  all  grown  to  aome  extent,  and  are 
usually  of  excellent  quality ;  wine  is  mannfactured,  and 
the  ^k-worm  reared  ;  and.  a  certain  amonut  of  attentiofi 
ii  given  to  the  weaving  of  cottons,  silks,  woollens,  and 
eaa«l-hair  ftUwica.    An  -acotnmt  of  the  exports  wilt  be 


foond  DDiar  BvtBn^  tcI  iv.  Shiru  ia  the  capital;  ud 
nnuabad,  .Daraligiid,  and  Bebahan  .are  tovna  .of  aOB* 
importancfl^   Most  of  tlia  villagea  are  mm  coUeetidM  of 

mud-built  huts,  and  preaeat  a  very  povetty-atrickea 
appearance,  in  striking  contrast  to  Uia  splendour  of  the 
ancient  eitiea  of  Sbakpnr,  Pasa^nda,  and  F«iMpoU%  whidt 
lie  within  tha  province.  "Ao  tfitriffr^-y  firtimatw  of.  tha 
population -cftn  be  given. 

FASANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  droondario  and  pro-  ^ 
vince  of  Bari,  33  miles  S.  of  Ban,  aad  a  little  to  the  W.  of 
the  railway  to  BrindisL  It  staoda  in  a  rich  c^ve  diatrie^ 
and  has  a  good  trade  in  thaprodnee.  DmiogatiBUur 
phgiie  of  fliea  is  mch  that  tBe.inhabitinta  mttn  to  »  hiH 
in  .the  netgbbonibood,  cilled  Ia  Seln,  wkera  tk«n  ia  almdy 
a  consideraUe  snburb  growing  np^  TItf  aneSaafc  Egnitia 
stood  in  this  vicinity.    Population  14,800. 

FASTI,  plural  of  the 'iidjecttv6./Mf(M^.b&t  uore  com- 
monly used  as  a  sttbetanttve,  is  derived,  according  to 'Varro, 
from/o^  meaning  what  is  binding,  or  aUowaUe^  by  divine 
law,  as  oppose^  to^w,  or  human  law.  FatHdia  thu  cams 
to  mean  the  days  on  nrhich  law  business  might  be  tcaaaaetaA 
(aaa  Ovid,  FatHf  i.  48)  tine  piaetUo,  thus  comq^oiding 
to  onr  own  "lawfol  4ays.'  Originally  the  fasti  wan  a. 
kind  of  offleiat  year-book,  or  almanac,  with  datea  and 
directions  for  religiMiB  ceremoniea,  court-days,  maiket-da^ 
divisions  of  the  month,  and  the  like.  Featns  PompMtw 
calls  tiiem  Mitu  anni  deteriptio.  In  later  tilUB  thf^ 
meant  state  records  in  generaL  The  fastL  again,  wen  <n 
two  distinct  kinds — ktUendarut,  or  faiti  ialettdarek,  snb- 
divtded  into  vrhami  and  rattiet,  and  next,  fatti  uuiffiitralet^ 
or  hiitoriei.  Until  314  B,c.  the  lore  of, tha  ktUtndaria 
remained  the  exclusive  and  lucrative  monopoly  of  the 
prieathood ;  but  in-  that  year  Co.  Flaviua,  «  pontifiBtl 
secretary,  inUodoced  the  enstom  of  publishing  in  ttie  tarmm. 
tables  containing  the  requisite  informatiGCi,  beaidea  brief  ro- 
f  erencea  to  victories,  triumphs,  prodigies,  ^o.  -These  taldea 
were  also  called  fasti  Ovid's  Faiti  have  been  well  described 
as  "a  poetical  year-book"  illustrating. the. fasti pnbliehed 
by  Julius  Caeiar  when  he  remodelled  the  Boman  year.  Id 
the  tables  of  Flavius,  the  letters  F.,  N.,  N.P.,  P.P.,  Q.  Bex 
C.F.,  C,  EN.,  stood  for  /cuftu,  ntfoMtut,  ntfcutmt  prion 
(ia  the  fint  half  of  the  day),  /otftw  pi-iore,  qvando  rt» 
tacroruM  -eotniHant  /attut,  comttialu,  and  intertinu. 
The  diet  wUtreus  were  partly  /a$ti  and  partly  nrfatti. 
Upon  tha  enltivaton.  fever  feasts,  sacrifices,  ceremoniea, 
and  holidaye  were  enjoined  than  on  the  inhabitanta  of 
cities ;  and  the  rustic  fasti  contained  little  more  than  the 
ceremonies  of  the  kalends,  nones,  and  ides,  the  fairs,  sigus  of 
todiac,  increase  and  decrease  of  the  days,  the  tutelary  gods 
of  each  month,  and  certain  directions  far  rustic  labours  to 
be  performed  each  month.  The  fatti  nutffittrala  were 
concerned  with  the  several  feasts,  and  everything  relating 
to  the  gods,  religion,  an^  the  magistrates;  to  the  emperota, 
thur  bifthdays,  offices,  days  Mnseerated  to  them,  with 
feasts  and  ceremonies  eatablished  ia  thur  hotKmr,  or  tar 
their  proaperity.  They  came  to  be  denominated  mo^n^ 
by  way  of  distinction  from. the  bore  kolepdar,  or  faiti 
kalendaret.  Of  this  closi^  the/<utt  cotuttlarei,  for  example,] 
were  a  chronicle  or  register  of  time,  iu  which  the  several 
years  were  denoted  by  the  respective  consuls,  with  the 
principal  events  which  happened  daring  their  cousulates^ 
A  famous  specimen  of  &e  same  class  are  the  faiii  Capi~ 
tolini,  so  called  because  they  were  deposited  in  the  CajHtol 
by  Alexander  Famese,  after  their  excavation  froid  the 
Roman  forom  ia  1547.-  They  are  chiefly  a  nominal  list  of 
statesmen,  victories,  triumphs,  &c,  from  the  expuluon  of 
the  kings  to  the  death  of  Angustus,  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  &sti  of  the  first  class  have  also  been  discovered ;  but 
.none  of  them  appear  to  be  older  than  the  time  of  Augustus.; 
The  Praneatine  calendar,  diacovered'in  1770,  contains  thd 
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aunflu  .ol  Jiimuy,  Vwdi,  April,  Mid  Dfteember,  and  a 
poction'  ef  FdnmiT.  .The  tiblott  gin  an  Mconnt  of 
TMtiTali,  ai  also  of  Uie  trinmphB  of  Aogoatiuaiid  Tiberioa. 
Sot  KHae  kinds  of  fasti  indndod  under  the  soeond  g«n&- 
rjj  bead  wan,  from  th%  reiy  begiiining,  written  for  pub- 
lication. The  Atutatf  i'onfvleum— different  from  the 
kalendaria  properl7  to  called — were  "  annoalljr  exhibited 
in  pnblic  on  a  white  table,  on  which  the  memdlnble  events 
of  the  jear,  with  qwcial  mention  of  the  prodigies,  were  set 
down  in  the  bridFest  possible  manner,  kay  one  was 
allowed  to  copy  tlum"  (Teoffel's  HiHoty).  like  the  pon- 
tifioesitlieaaganalioluutlieir  booln, /(^  ou^iii-a^  In 
lae^  aU  the  atata  dBoa.;  bad  th^  fiwtt  oorreapooding  in 
character  to  the  oonsnlar  ^osti  named  above. 

Far  details  el  fi»U  ud  tbdr  dinxnwy,'  lee  the  ^re^t  worV  of 
Tcfglni,  pabUihed  at  Romein  1779.  Watt'i  S1blioth4M  SrOanniea 
eonUin*  olen*  list  of  teftrencee  to  autlioritiBi  on  th«  »abjeet  Sm 
alw  CrattwetTa  SiHory  qf  Itoma»  LiUraltut,  1877.  An  admirable 
anmmaiT  on  fatti,  with  numerona  InbUognpbkal  refeTcncea,'  ia 
nvcn  in  Taalure  Chiekiehl*  i*t  AUnue&M  ZtiM^wr,  1870,— tnuia- 
hted  \n  VfaoM  aader  the  titb  of  A  ffWenr  ^itnMM  Littra- 
tan,  1871. 

PASTINd  (n^oTcvctr,  Jejvnare)  is  most  aecurstelj 
fdefiasd  as  a  withholding  of  meat,  drink,  and  all  natnn^ 
food  from  the  body  for  a  determined  period.  So  it  is 
defined  hy  the  Charch  of  England,  in  the  16th  homily,  on 
•th.9  aathority -of  the  Coanctl  of  Chalcedon^  and  of  the 
pnmitive  cbarvb  generally.  In  a  looser  sense  the'word  ie 
employed  to  denote  abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of  food 
merely ;'  and  this  meaning,  which  in  ordinary  nsage  ia 
probably  the  more  prevalent,  seems  ^eo  to  be  at  least 
tolerated  by  the  Chnr^.of  EngUnd  whm  it  ^eaki  of 
**  fost  or  abatinmee  days,"  a.i  if  fasting  and  abstfitenoe 
were  synonymoDs.'  More  vagnely  still,  the  word  is 
oeeasionalty  nsed  as  on  equivalent  for  moral  self-restraint 
generally.  Tbiaseomdaiy  and  metaphorical  sense  (tn^cmvcu' 
MW^nrrK)  occurs  in  one  of  the  fm^enU  of  Empedoclea 

For  the  physiologieal  aspects  of  the  eabject  ttie  reader 
Bvr  ooosnlt  the  article  Pmvnca  (vol  vii  p.  211,  313). 

Fasting  is  of  special  interest  when  considered  as  a  disci- 
pline ivlantarily  submitted  to  for  moral  and  religions  ends. 
Aa  raoh  it  is  very  widely  diffused.  Its  modes  and  motives 
TOT  eoaiiJeratly  toeotding.  to  dimatc^-taee^  dviltiatioa, 
aid  frtber  anomstuicea ;  rat  tt  would  be  difKcolt  to  name 
uy  r^igioiu  system  of  any  description  in  which  it  ia 
vnoUy  nnreeogniMd.*  Tlie  origin  of  the  practice  is  very 
obscnrv'  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  has  collected,  from  the 
ftceonnts  we  bave  of  vsrious  sarage  tribes  in  widely  separ- 


^  ^The  Fathtia  aiMinblad  thara  .  .  .  dwmed  la  that  eevadl  that 
trwjr  pwaen,  aa  wall  la  hit  prlTtt*  sa  public  faa^  dwnid  ootdlaaa  all 
the  dsj  withoat  meat  and  drink,  till  after  tbm  annlnc  pnrar.  And 
lAoBoenr  41d  aet  or  drivk  bafbve  the  •ntdnc  pnyer  WM  esdad  ibonld 
ba  sMMatsd  and  rapnlai  not  to  eoaaidsr  the  parity  «f  bia  ftat  lUi 
aaaoB  lUcbrth  avldanttr  how  faatisg  waa  wed  la  the  ptelUv* 
dmnb  aa  bjr  worda  U  cannut  ba  aiore  ptainljr  Mtprawid."  "  0/  CM 
Worta:  ami  Jh^  ^  FaUitg.  ' 

the  Beianutlea. 


*Ai  indMd  thirara,  atrmologtaallr ;  tat,  prior  to  U 
ft  eoDTNitlonal  di«tlaati<»  b«tWM&  otffmmlto  sad  >^ 
had  lonf  baao raapgniiad.  "Ecc^Uo  adallanunqBonudampartkwatU 
MnnluB  art"  (Tartolliaq), 

a  OonTnclanlani  oiifbt  paritapa  to  be  aaaud  •«  one.'  ZoreattrlaDlam 
ii  fttmuBtly  glvea  sa  aaethai;  bat  hardlj  eorMctlf.  Ia  tha  Idb«r 
jflM-4br  iadsid  (Porta xxv.)  we Msd,  "Omadam  art  tRd  aMnal«; 
Bam  a  maae  ad  Tatpersm  alhO  waadace  bob  ast  beaua  la  laligiono 
ttoatv;"  bnt  aooeidlBg  to  tha  Vhn  da  Chlnoa  {hrm,  1S71)  lha  Paraaa 
ieilgloa  a^Jolna,  npon  tba  prlaathood  at  leait,  no  faww  than  flva  yaarl; 
tB«li    Baa  Bjrda,  YtUrmt  Ptnamm  Rdigio,  p.  .449,  ' St8^(Ml,J 

1  Daring  thalUddUAcaa  tha  pnraUnt  notion  ««« that  ItbadiUf 
^igia  ia  pandlae,  Tha  fsna  at  baat  of  this  Idas  b  to  ba  fonnd  in 
^NKtaUlaa,  wbe  aqn':  "AMwant  AdaaaDaolatam  nmgwteadid* 
.NMn agnltteala heal  etaiaB,  Boritans d fnabuaat ;  wwatipaai 
taae  la  pqiddenm  rmtsas  ,  .  .  balliae  noM  qaau  Dae  eavl^ 
lafaale  qnam  pnaeapto  saaait,  selatamgaln  vawUdit,  Btsadn* 
■arit  MDlqas  el  paiUt,  aalvas  aUoqnla  d  aal  sitasral*..  JOaau* 
•ad-lM^' (A  /lAaMt,  e.  V* 


ated  parts  of  the  globe,  a  oonsI3eraUe  body  of  evidMUit 
tending  to  snggeal  4bat  it  may  have  arisen  out  of  A* 
custom  of  providing  refreshments  for  the  diMuI,  either  bgr" 
actually  feeding  the  corpse,  or  by  leaving  eateblea  and 
drinkables' for  its  ussl  llie  offerings  to  the  dead  are  often 
made  in  so  lavish  a  manner  as  necessarily  to  inrolTo  the 
surviTora  in  temporary  starvation,  and  it  is  no  nncommon 
thing  for  a  man  to  ruin  himself  by  a  funeral  feast  It  ia 
sa^ested  that  the  fasting  which  wu  jit  first  the  natniaf 
and  inevitable  result  of  snch  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  dead 
may  evantoally  have  oome  to  be  regarded  as  pa  indispana* 
able  concomitant  of  all  laerifiee^  and  so  have  snrvind  u  a 
well-established  nsage  long  after  the  original  «anaa  had 
ceased  to  operate.'  It  is  not  pretendeS  that  this  explana- 
tion is  sufficient  to  aoiwnnt  satisfactorily  for  all'  the  known 
cases  of  primitive  fasting;  indeed  ila  extreme  precariott> 
nes3  at  once  becomes  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that^ 
now  at  least,  it  is  usual  for  religions  fasts  to  precede  rather' 
than  to  follow  sacrificial  and  funeral  feasts,  ii  observed  at 
all  in  connection  with  these.  Hr  Spencer  himself  {p.  28<) 
admits  that  "  probably  the  practice  arises  in  more  ways 
than  one,"  and  proceeds  to  supplement  the  theory  already 
given  by  another — ^that  adopted  by  Mr  K  B.  Tylor — to  Ui« 
effect  that  it  originated  in  the  desire  of  the  primitive  tank 
to  bring  on  at  will  certain  abnormal  nervona  conditiona 
favourable  to  the  seeing  of  those  visions  and  the  dreaming 
of  those  dreams  which  are  auppt^ed  to  give  the  soul  direct 
access  to  the  objective  realities  of  the  spiritual  world.' 
Probably,  if  we  leave  out  of  sight  the  very  numerous  and 
obvious  cases  in  which  fasting,  originally  Ihs  natural  reflex 
result  of  grief,  fear,  or  other  strong  emotion,  has  come  to| 
be  the  usual  conventional  symbol  of  these,  we  shall  finil^ 
that  tha  practice  is  generally  resorted  io,  eitiur  as  a  means 
of  iomehow  etaltiog  tiie  higher  facnltiei-hitlie  expense  of 
the  lower,  or  aa  an  act  of  honuwe  to  atftne  object  of  wor- 
ship The  axiom  of  the  Amamhi  that  **  the  eontiniially 
stuffed  body  cannot  see  secret  -Uiinga"  meets  even  now 
with  pretty  general  acceptance  ;  and  if  the  notion  tiiat  it 
is  precisely  the  food  which  the  worshipper  foregoes  that 
makes  the  du^  more  vigoroos  to  do  battle  for  his  hnman 
friend  be  confined  only  to  a  few  scattered  tribes  of  savagea, 
the  general  propceition  that  "fasting  is  a  work  of  revereoca 
towud  Qod'  may  be  said  to  be  an  article  of  the  CathoUa 
faith.T 

Although  fasting  as  a  religions  rite  is  to  ba  niet  with 
almost  everywhere,  thee*  are  comparatively  few  ndigioni^ 
and  thos9  only  of  tha  uu>re  developed  kind,  which  sj^Koni 
definite  pabUs  fasts,  and  make  them  binding  at  fixed 
•eaaona  upon  all  the  faithful  Brahmanism,  for  example, 
does  not  appear  to  enforce  any  stated  fast  upon  the  lai^.* 
Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  fasting  seems  to  have  been 
associated  with  many  religioua  festivals,  notably  with  that 
<rf  bia  (Herod.  iL  40),  but  it  does  not  appear  that,  so  far  aa 
the  common  people  were  concerned,  the  obaervanee  of  these 
festivals  (whuh  vm  porely  loeBl)jwBS  eon^lsoiy.  Tha 
i-qonui  <Hi  the  tidrd  d^  «  the  Thesmt^oria  at  Athena 
was  observed  only  by  the  wnneit  attcndiag  the  festival 
(who.  were  permitted  to  sat  eakaa  made  of  aesinis  and 
hont^).   It  .is-  donbtfol  whether  the  fut  mentioned  by 


*  Pri*ietfU$  ^  SoeUUgy,  i.  p,  170,  384,  265.  Compar*  tha  puaaf* 
.tn  tha  appMidlx  (Tom  Baonaoh,  SiavUehtr  Myl  la,  p.  40B. 

*  ^Mnoar,  Prim,  t^f  SoeMon,  i>  K^,  &o-;  B-  PrimittM 
;CUto^  i  S77,  402  ;  li.  871,  fco. 

'  Hookar,  X.  v.  7S-  In  tha  Wattminatcr  AaaamelT'i  I^riar 
Oalaehina  bating  b  maationad  among  tba  dntiaa  raqnirad.bjr  tha 
aacond  oommandmant. 

Tha  Brahmana  thamaalrM  on  tba  alavanth  day  aftar  Oa  Alii  bum 
>Bd  tba  elarantb  dajr  aftar  tha  naw  "  abatain  tot  aisty  hean  INB 
mrfkiBd  ef  BnHaaaBear  and  aonta  havs  s  apialal  Ikat  etaqr  Muadiy 
.la  Ho*tBb«.   Bae  noart,  nb  BtO^  mi  Mmmm  ^  Om 
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In;  (xzztL  37J  «u  faiteodatl  to  ba  genaralor  Moerdotal 

mmij. 

JttfM  fiuu — Whilo  nmarkftbls  for  tha  ehtMfal,  bod- 
Meetie  cWteter  of  their  vonhip,  the  Jews  wen  no  leea 
dirtiDgiiiihed  from  HI  the  natiow  of  utiqni^  hf  their 
timiial  solenin  feat  appointed  to  be  obeerred  on  the  10th 
Abj  of  the  Tth  month  (IWiV  the.  penalty  of  diaobedienca 
bains  death.  The  mleo,  aa  laid  down  in  Lav.  xrl  29-34, 
xziii  27-32,  and  N'ttmlx  xxix.  7-11,  indnde  a  apacial  io- 
jaaetioo  of  atrtek  abstineaeeif'' je  ahall  afflict  yoar  aonla'^) 
fnnaTeninglo  ennii^  nbiaai  was  intuiutefy  atB»- 
datad  with  the  eliiaf  feaat  of  the  year.  Before  that  feaat 
eoold  be  entered  upon,  the  aina  of  the  people  had  to  be 
eoafeeaed  and  {■acnmentallj)  expiated.  The  faat  waa  a 
nitable  concomitant  of  that  contrition  which  befitted  the 
'aeeauoD.  The  practice  of  atated  fasting  was  not  in  any  other 
caae  n]j'>iDect  hj  the  Uw  and  it  is  generally  undentood 
to  have  bean  forbidden  on  Sabbath.*  At  the  aame  time, 
prirate  and  occasbnal  fastinf^  bung  regarded  aa  a  natural 
ud  legitimate  instinct,  waa  rsgolated  rather  than  repreaaed. 
The  only  other  proriaion  abont  faati&g  in  the  Pentateuch  is 
rf  a  ngnlatiTO  nature,  Komk  zzx.  14  (13),  to  the  ^ect 
diat  a  TOW  made  I7  a  woman  **to  afflict  the  aonl" 
may  in  certain  'vircumatanees  be  Cf  ncelled  by  her  hoa- 
hani 

The  history  ot  Imel  from  Uoses  to  Ezra  furaishea  t 
large  number  of  instances  in  which  the  Insliag  instinct  waa 
obeyed  both  publicly  and  privately,  locally  and  nationally, 
aader  the  inflaenco  of  sorrow,  or  fear,  or  passionate  desire. 
Sec^  for  example,  Jad^  xx.  26 ;  1  Sam.  viL  6  (where  the 
■**'"*m'  &wt  waa  conjoined  with  the  cerefiony  of  podting  out 
water  bafora  the  Lord) ;  Jar.  xxxri  6,  9  ;  and  2  Sam.  xiL 
ML*  Sonetimer  the  obaarraDce  of  such  faita  extended 
•tar  a  conwdeiabia  period  ttf  time,  dnring  which,  of  eottrs^ 
the  stricter  .^l^iMtMn  waa  eonjobul  with  ebttiruntia  (Dan. 
X  2).  SometiiAa  lhay  lasted  only  for  a*  day.  In  Jonah 
iu.  6,  T,  we  have  an  iUBstratiTeeiampIe  of  the  rigour  with 
vkidi  a  strict  fast  mi^t  be  obaerred;  and  such- pasaagea 
H  Joel  ii.  and  laa.  IviiL  S  enable  .na  to  jnetore  with  acvne 
findneas  the  outward  aoennpanimenta  of  •  Jowiah  ^t 
day  befoi*  the  exile. 

During  the  exile  many  occasional  fasts  were  donbtleas 
elaemd  by  the  soaUered  communities,  in  sorrowful 
eooiawacation  d  the  Ttrioua  aad  erenta  iriiieh  had  iaaned 
in  ttfl  downfall  ti  the  Idng^om  ftf*  Joilah.  Of  dteaa^  four 
qpear  to  haTO  passed  into  general  nae— the  faati  of  the 
lOth,  4th,  0th,  and  7th  monUia — oommemorating  the 
be^nning  of  the  ai^  of  Jenualem,  the  eaptnn  of  the  city, 
the  deetroetion  of  the  templt^  the  awaaiination  of  Gedaliah. 
As  time  rolled  on  they  became  inTestod  with  increasing 
iknctity ;  and  though  the  prophet  Zechariah,  when  con- 
•altad  abont  them  at  the  dose  of  the  exile  (Zech.  viiL  19), 
liad  by  no  means  eneonraged  the  obserrance  of  them,  the 
nbuiUing  of  the  temple  doaa  not  appear  to  have  been 
aanridand  u  aahlaTWnMtt  -of  aufBeient  importanoe  to 
wanaat  tMr  diseonttnaaBco.   It  ia  worthy  of  lunark  that 

1 to  hm  to  fce  takan  «•  .nlMfamtisIlr  nnlvdnt  to  "  dMbi^" 

•SMJnfitk  vUL  <.  "And^rrtltaiftr^  a  quMtloa  wbttlmtb«r 
(lhaJ«w»)dldBotaI«a7ifMt  vpoB  Sabbath,"  uri  Hookw  (JtL  J>.,  v. 
JX  T),  who  giTw  a  coiiou  tmj  at  arldMiM  potnUag  in  thii  dinction. 
H*  ntn  nakM  «M  «r  N«h.  vUL  D-IS,  whkh  migU  U  thonflit  to  t«Il 
oUmt  wb/.  JutmUo'i  phnM  "Babbats  JndMnm  a  Mom  in 
OMM  mtm  J^bIo  dioata  (L  xutI.  c  S  ;  oomp.  SutoBin*  la 
Oda*.  a,  7S)  buj  b«  «oeMint«l  for  by  tba  faot  that  the  day  of  atoaa- 
uot  ta  ealM  Sabbrt  Babbatte  ( a  pctfaot  Sabbath  "). 

Than  to.  u  Graf  (GMdLMdWtfM  A.  T.,  p.  41)  haipointad  Mit, 
a*  finat  •rtdanea  that  th*  faat  «■  tha  10th  of  tha  7th  month  wia  «rar 
•k«md  bate*  tba  eziU  Bat  tba  lateanea  wUoh  ka  draws  from  thU 
*B«wa<the  UaMadhiMlnb  asnlfartlra  TneaHoai  one  atbart. 
iMc  Mils  Lar;  xi4.  "aia  aaetllifeM  Bdntol  Hoatote  AbCKwatif  " 


Exddel's  prophstu  le^datiatt  oontuni  do  refkrenee  lff«w 
fast  day;  the  book  of  Ya&Mfl^Y*.  31),  od  the  other  hn^ 
recorda  the  faiititnfton  of  a  new  fott  on  tba  13tli  61  Aa 

12th  month. 

In  the  poat-exile  period  prtnte  fasting  was  mndt 
practised  by  the  pious,  and  enoouraged  by  the  religious 
sentiment  of  the  time  (see  Joditii  TiiL  6  ;  Tob.  xiL  8,  and 
context;  Sirach  xoit.  26;  Luke  iu  37,  and  xiiiL  12). 
The  last  reference  ocmtains  an  allnston  to  the  weekly  fasta 
which  were  .obaerred  on  the  2d  and  Sth  days  of  each  week, 
in  eommsnxnatioii,  it  waa  said,  ctf  tha  aacent  aad  daaeent 
of  Moaaa  at  SlnaL   The  nal  of  theae  faaU  and  tha 

date  of  thur  iotrodnetioD  an  alike  uncertain ;  it  ia  mani- 
fest howerer,  tiiat  the  obeerrance  of  them  was  volnntary, 
and  never  made  a  matter  of  uniTeiaal  obligation.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Baddnceea,  if  not  alao  the  Essenes,  wholl^ 
neglected  them.  The  second  book  {Stder  3fomI)  of  tha 
Hishoa  contains  two  tractatea  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
faating.  One  {Yoma,  "the  day")  deals .ezclnaiTsly  with 
the  ritea  which  were  to  be  observed  on  the  great  day.  <d 
expiatiott  or  ^onement;  the  other  (TaoHith,  "fast  -")  ia 
derotad  to  the  other  fiata,  and  daab  aspedaUy  with  tto 
maimer  iu  which  ocaaabn^  faating  ia  to  he  gone  about  il 
no  rain  shalt  hare  fallen  on.  or  before  the  17th  day  of 
Karcheachwan.  It  ia  enacted  that  ia  such  a  case  the 
rabbis  ahall  begia  with  a  light  fast  of  three  days  (Mondsy, 
Thursday,  Monday),  t.&^  a  fast  during  which  it  ia  lawful  to 
work,  and  also  to  wash  and  anoint  the  person.  Then,  in 
the  event  of  a  continued  drought,  fasts  of  inereaaing 
intensity  are  ordered ;  and  aa  a  last  resort  the  ark  ia  to  b« 
brought  into  the  street  and  apriokled  with  aahes,  the  heada 
of  the  Nasi  aad  Ab-beth-din  beiug  at  ttie  same  tima 
aimilaily  ^nklsd.  Inno'ease  waa  any  fast  to  ba  aUowad 
to  interfere  with  new-moon  or  other.  &ced  fastivaL  A&oUiet 
institution  treated  with  considerable  fnlneu  in  the  tiigatiai 
Taanitk  ia  that  of  the  •V390  Vlhut  (nri  aUUimU),  nhd  ara 
repreaented  aa  having  been  laymen  severally  representini} 
the  twenty-fonr  classes  or  (omilua  into  which  the  whola 
commonwealth  of  the  laity  waa  divided.'  They  used  to 
attend  the  temple  in  rotation,  and  be  present  at  the 
sacrifices ;  and  as  this  duty  fell  to  each  In  his  turn,  tha 
men  of  tlte  dots  or  family  which  he  represented  wua 
expected  in  their  several  cities. and  ^aeao  of  abode-tf 
engage  Uiemselves  in  t^giona  exerciaai^  and  aipaeially  ia 
fasting.  The  luggestion  will  nadity  oeenr  that  here  nuy 
be  the  origin  of  the  Christian  tMioiut:  But  neither 
TartuUian  nor  any  other  of  the  fathers  seema  to  have  been 
aware  the  existence  of  any  anch  institution  among  lh< 
Jews;  and  very  probably  lha  atory  about  it  may  have 
been  a  comparatively  late  invention.  It  ongbt  to  be  bomw 
in  mind  that  the  Aramaic  portion  of  the  I£eg\Uat\  Taanitk 
(a  document  considerably  older  than  the  treatises  in  the 
Mishna)  gives  a  catalogue  only  of  the  days  on  which  fast> 
ing  was  forbidden.  The  Heluew  port  (commented  on  by 
H^onidea)  in  which  namarooa  fosta  are  recommended 
is  of  conuderably  later  data^  See  Rdland,  Antiq.  SAr^ 
p,  iv.  c  10 ;  Derenbou^  HtH.  d«  PaXtdint,  p.  439. 

Pradiei  of  iht  Sady  Chri^ian  CAvrcA— Jeans  himseU 
did  not  incaleate  ascaticiam  in  His  teaching,  and  the 
absence  of  that  dtstinotive  element  from  His  practice  waa 
sometimes  a  subject  of  hostile  remark  (Matt.  zi.  19).  We 
read,  indee>l,  that  on  one  occasion  He  tasted  forty  .daya  and 
forty  nights ;  but  the  expression,  which  is  an  obscure  onc^ 
possibly  means  nothing  more  than  that  He  endured  tha 
privations  ordinarily  involved  in  a  atay^in  the  wilderness. 
While  we  hara  no  Teaaon  to  doubt  that  Be  ohaemd  tha 
one  groat  nationid  fast  praaeribed  ia  the  writtanlaT  of 

*  Hie  aHukni  to  tba  aik  vans  w  te  b*  aaattoatJajiiiabt  lha 
lavs  ef  the  Sltobaa  to  bsve  bean  evw  la  tesa 
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ISmm,  m  hsre  szpnn  notice  tlitt  nsithtr  Ha  nor  Hii 
diiciplM  *M»  in  the  haUt  9t  oltmbtg  the  othar  fiiU 
wbldt  ctwtom  ftnd  tmditton  had  ertMbBrtel  8n  Hark 
JL  18,  wlier«  t]i«  correct  nading'appeaia  to  be — "Tlie- 
-ilud[jM  of  John,  and  the  Fhariteea,  were  futing  "  {aome 
CBMoBUy  fut).  He  never  formally  forbade  fasting,  bnt 
aaitber  did  He  ever  eojoiu  it  He  anamed  tha^  in  cArtain 
cireomstancea  of  Borrow  and  need,  the  fasting  iostiDct  would 
aometimea  be  felt  by  the  oommunitj  aod  the  indiridaal ; 
what  was  ehiedy  eoneemad  abont  waa.'to  warn  Mis 
toBmrm  againat  tha  miataken  aimi  wfaioh  Hia  eontai^or- 
«iiaa  wan  so  apt  to  contemplata  in  their  (aaUng  (Matt  tL 
16-lS).  In  one  paaaaga,  indeed,  He  has  bean  anderstood  aa 
pntetieally  commanding  retort  .to  the  practice  in  certain 
cireiimitan<!ea.  It  ought  to  be  noted,  howerer,  that  Matt. 
xnL  31  ia  probably  apurioui ;  and  that  in  Mark  ix.  29  the 
words  "  and  faattng"  are  omitted  by  Westcott  and  Hort  as 
wall  as  by  Tiachendorf '  on  the  evidence  of  the  Cod. 
SlnaiUcoa  (first  hand)  And  Ood.  Vaticanns.*  The  refer- 
ence to  '*  the  feat "  in  Acts  xxriL  9  has  generally  been  held 
to  indicate  that  the  ^Matles  conUnaed  to  observe  the  yearly 
Jawish  fast.  Bat  .this  inferanee  ia  by  no  meaua  a  necessary 
one.  Aocording  to  Acts  ziiL  2,  3^  ziv,  23,  they  conjoined 
fasting  with  prayer  at  ordinations,  and  doubtless  dso  on 
aoma  other  aolamn  oecasiona ;  bat  at  the  same  time  the 
liber^  <^  the  Christian  ^  in  respect  of  an  holiday,  ot  of  Uie 
new  moon,  or  of  tha  Sabbath"  was  strongly  insisted  on,  by 
<me  of  them  at  least,  who  daolarad  that  meat  whether  taken 
or  abatained  from  eommendetfa  not  to  Ood  (CoL  ii.  16-23 ; 
1  Cor.  Tiii.  8;  Rom  ziv.  1^23 ;  1  Tim.  It.  3-fi).  The  fas^ 
inga  to  whiah  the  apostle  Paul  alladea  in  2  Cor.  vi.  5,  zi  27, 
were  rather  of  the  nature  iA  ineritabla  hardshipa  cheerfully 
•ndnred  in  the  discharge  of  hit  saerad  eaUii^  The  words 
^ieh  appear  to  eneoarage  Suiting  in  1  Cor.  viL  are  abaent 
frtsajJl  tha  oldest  mannseripta  and  are  now  omitted  by 
all.eritica  ;*  and  on  the  whole  tha  precept  and  practice  of 
tlt*,l4'«w  Tealoment,  while  recognising  the  propriety  of 
oe&lioad  and  eztraordinaiy  fasts,  aaem  to  be  decidedly 
hoatile  to  the  impoaitlon  of  any  of  a  stated,  obligatory,  and 
SanaralUnd. 

The  usage' of  tbh  Christian  dinrch  during  the  earlier 
centuries  was  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  natter), 
inSaanced  by  traditional  Jewish  feeling  and  by  the  force 
of  old  habit,  quite  at  moeh  as  by  any  direct  apoatolie 
wathority  .or  tuppoaed  divine' ounmaad.  Habitual  tetn- 
pttanea  was  of  oonrte  in  aU  casta  regarded  aa  an  absolute, 
dnij;  apd  "the  bridegroom"  halng  absent,  the  present 
life  was  r^ardsd  at  bung  in  a  ssnM  one  continual  "  fast" 
Fasting  in  the  stHcter  sense  was  not  unknown  ;  but  it  ia 
Artain  that  it  did  not  at  first  occupy  nearly  so  prominent 
a  place  in  Christian  ritual  pa  that  to  which  it  afterwards 
attained.  Here  are  early  traces  of  the  cnstomaiy  observ' 
ance  of  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasia — th^  tlUt  tUOio- 
nun  (Clem.  Alez.,  Strom.,  m  877^  and  also  of  a 
**  qoadragesimal "  foat  helatt  Easter.  Bat  the  -nrj  passage 
which  proves  the  wAj  origin  of  *■  qtudragerima,"  condn- 
sively  shows  how  uncertain  it  was  in  its  chuacter,  and  how 
unlike  the  Catholic  "  Lent'  Ireonns,  quoted  by  EoHbiua 
(r.  21),  informs  os  with  refarenco  to  the  customary  yearly 
cdabrstion  of  the  mystery  of  the  mnnrection  of  our  Iiord, 
that  disputes  prevailed  not  only  with  respect  to  the  day,  but 
also  wiUi  respect  to  the  manner  of  fasting  in  connozion 
with,  it  ".  For  soma  think  that  they  oo^t  to  fast  only  one 
<day,  soma  two^  acone  more  dayi ;  'loma  cmnpttte  thMr  day  at 


>  Uh,  bawivsr,  Is  fintnl  In  ttM  OmmiUmi  BmHiu,  Is.  ». 
HamymTktimkDtJ^miSttf^t.  ""Doatdtitlanadmniadlrian 

■  Ob  tha  mnuKript  vAAnuat  tn»  woidi  *'  I  wai  brtlBc"  la  AcU  x. 
M,aaatilM  .lw  KOid^  as  doaWai.  Tbqr  are  r^Mttd  by  Lsdi- 
maa.  nsisllsi,  ttlTlid«dai£ 


consisting  of  foriif  Jtourt  night  and  day ; .  and  this  divenit|r 
.existing  among  liiose  that  observe  it  is  not  a  mattsr  tlu^ 
has  just  Bpnhig  up  in  our  times,  bnt  long  ago  among  thoa» 
before  as."  It  was  not  pretended  that  the  ^>osties  had 
legislated  on  the  matter,  but  the  general  and  natural  feel- 
ing that  the  anniversaries  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  rcsar- 
rection  of  Christ  ought  to  be  celebrated  by  CliristioDs  took 
expressioQ  in  a  variety  of  ways  according  to  the  diiFering 
tastoB  of  icdividuala.  No  other  stated  fasts,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  can  be  adduced  from  the  time,  before 
Irsnrous;  but  there  was  also  a  tendency — not  unnatural  in 
itself,  and  already  aanetioned  by  Jewish  practice— to  fast 
by  Way  of  praparation  t<a  uay  saason  of  peculiar  pirivilege 
Thus,  aeeordiugto  Justin  Martyr  (ifjt>of^,iL  93),  Catechumens 
were  accustomed  to  fast  before  oaptism,  and  tbe.charclt 
fasted  with  them.  To  the  some  feeling  the  qaadragesimal 
fait  which  jas  already  stated)  preceded  the  joyful  feast  of 
the  resarrection,  is  to  be,  tn  part  at  least,  attributed.  As 
early  as  the  time  of  Tertullian  it  was  also'usual  for  com- 
municants to  prepare  themselves  by  fasting  for  receiving 
the  encbartat  .  But  that  Christiaa  fasta  had  not  yet  attained 
to  the  exaggeratad  importanco  which  they  afterwards 
assumed  is  strikingly  shown  in  tha  wall-known  ShephtrdoJ 
Hermau  (lib.  ill  aim.  rO>  *liare  it  is  declared  that  "  with 
merely^outward  fostii^  nothing  is  dona  for  true  virtue 
the  believer  is  exhorted  chieBy  to  abstun  frpm  evil  and 
seek  to  cleanse  himself  from  feelings  of  covetonsnass,  and 
impurity,  and  revenge  ;  "  on  the  day  that  thou  fastest  con- 
tent thyself  with  bread,  Tegetables,  and  water,  and  thank 
God  I'or  theaa.  But  reckon  up  on  this  day  what  thy  meal 
wonid  otherwise  hare  cost  thee,  and  give  the  amonnt  that 
it  cornea-  to  to  some  poor  widow  or  orphan,  or  to  iba  poot;' 
Tha  tight  of  biskopa  to  ordain  spaolal  fatfs,  **az  aliqua.  sol- 
lidtudinja  aedetiaatiea  eauaa'  (TertaUian),  waa  uso  r»- 
oognt)»d.  , 

Later  Practice  of  the  Church. — According  to  an  az^aa* 
sion  preserved  by  Enaebius  (fi.  S.,  v.  18),  Montanns  was 
the  first  to  give  laws  (to  tha  church)  on  fasting,  Such 
language,  though  rhetorical  in  form,  is  substantially  correct 
The  treatise  of  Tertullian,— CoaemH'njr  Fatting:  ajfaiM 
M«  Carnal, — written  as  it  was  under  Montanistio  inflnence^ 
is  doubly  interesting,  first  aa  showing  how  free  the  practice 
of  the  church  down  to  that  time  had  been,  and  tlien 
as  foraahadowiag  tha  boidensome  legislation  which  wia 
destined  to  suewed.  In  that  treatise  (c.  16)  he  approvea 
indeed  of  the  chnrdi  practice'of  not  fasting  on  Satordays 
and  Sundays  (aa  dsewher^  D*  Corotuty  6  3,  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  eoncnrrence  in  the  other  practice  of  observing 
the  entire  period  between  Eaater  and  Pentecost  as  a  season 
of  joy);  but  otherwise  he  evinces  great  dissatisfactioia 
with  the  indifference  of  the  church  as  to  the  number,' 
duration,  and  aererity  of  her  fasts.*  Tha  church  thus 
came  to  be  more  and  more  involved  in  ^scnsstoua  as  to  tha 
number  of  days  to  be  observed,  espesially  in  "Len^"  aa 
fast  days,  sa  to  the  lunr  at  which  a  fast  ought  to  tarmioata 
(whefliar  at  the  3d  or  at  the  9th  hour),  as  to  the  rigour 
Tfith  which  each  faat  ought  to  be  observed  (whether  by 
abstinence  from  fiesli  merely,  ahainentia,  or  b^  abstinenoa 
from  lacticiuia,  xerophaffia^  or  by  literal  jVuR»win),  and  as 
to  the  penaUiea  by  which  the  laws  of  fasting  ought  to  b« 
enforced.  Almost  a. century,  however,  elapsed  between  tha 
composition  of  the  treatise  of  Tertullian  (nr.  212)  and  tha 
first  recorded  instances  of  ecclesiasticol  legislation  on  tha 
(Subject    These  while  far  from  indicating  that  the  church 


■  QidnMB  liU  (•dranarii)  dnt,  Mmel  nominalM ;  MtoriorN  M 
btoiora  botall  ptychlconim  .  .  .  Arguunt  noi  qnod  jtjwtU  fOfrit 
cwtodlainD^  qnod  lUtionH  plaramqa*  in  ruperam  produemmm,  qnod 
stiam  mrt^agUt  obHrremat,  dcoutw  Mbvm  ab  omni  «•»•  st  nasi 
jnralMiUk  et  arldiOTibiu  qolbntqat  pomti,  iim  qvU  TinOiiUtU  v«t 
•damu  T«l  potnaos ;  UrsM  quo^m  absUaoalian  ceagnNrtsm  siH* 
vktuL 
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%ai  aXbuMd  mtmmtj  on  tlw  pointt  at  iaae,-  ahow 
ptogrew  ia  th*  direction  of  the  later  practice  of  catholiciun. 
About  the  year  306  the  ayood  of  lUiberia  in  its  36th  oanun 
decided  in  favoor  of  the  obserraace  of  tha  Satarday  faat* 
Hie  eooncil  of  Ancyra  in  314,  on  the  other  band,  found  U 
n^canaiy  to  lagiilate  in  a  aomewhat  diffweot  dinetioo, — 
by  its  Hth  canon  enjoining  ita  priestB  and  clerks  at  laait 
to  taste  meat  at  the  love  feaets.'  The  synod  of  Laodieea 
framed  sereral  rules  with  regard  to  the  obaerrance  of 
"  Lent,"  such  as  that "  during  Lent  the  bread  shall  not 
b*  offered,  except  on  Satarday  and  Sunday "  (can.  49), 
that  "  the  fast  shall  not  be  relioted  on  the  Thursday  of  the 
last  week  of  Lest,  thus  dishonoaring-the  whole  season;  bat 
the  fast  shall  be  kept  throaghont  the  whole  perii>d  '  (can. 
60),  that  "  daring  the  fast  no  feasts  of  the  martyrs  shall  be 
celebrated"  (can.  SI),  and  that  "no  wedding  or  birthday 
feasta  aliall  be  eelelmted  daring  Lent "  (can.  62).  Tha 
■yaod  ^  Hippo  (393  a.d.)  eoaotad  that  tht  sacrament  of 
the  altar  abonld  alwaya  ba  taken  fasting,  eKMpt  od  tha 
tThonday  before  Eaater.  Protests  in  faroor  of  freedom 
'■wen  occasionally  raised,  not  always  in  a  very  wise  manner, 
or  on  Tery  wise  gronnds,  bjr  various  individuals  anch  as 
EosUtbitts  of  Sebaste  (&  3S9),  Aerias  of  Pontua  (e.  37b), 
and  Jovinian,  a  Ronuta  monk  (&  388).  Of  the  Euatatluana, 
for  example  (whose  connection  with  Eastatliius  can  hardly 
be  doubted),  tlie  complaint  was  made  that  "  tltey  fsst  on 
Sundays,  bnt  eat  on  Uie  fast-days  of  the  church."  They 
were  condemned  by  the  ^od  of  Qangra  in  Pat^lagonia 
<ct>.  8G0)  in  the  following  canons : — Can.  19,  "  If  any  one 
fait  on  SoadqTi  Ut  him  ba  wathama."'  Can,  20,  "If  any 
oM  do  net  keep  the  faata  naivarsally  comniaadad  and 
oboerred  by  the  whole  church,  let  him  be  anathema." 
Joiviiiian  was  very  moderate.  Ue  did  not  allow  himaelf 
In  -bo  hnrried  m  1^  an  iiiconsidenta  seat  to  condemn 
faating,  the  Kfe  ol  oeUbaey,  monaehiam,  considered  purely 
in  themselvaa.  ....  Ue  merely  sought  to  ahow  that 
seo  were  wrong  in  reconunending  to  highly  and  indis- 
«riaunately  the  life  of  celibacy  and  faating,  thoagh  he  was 
ready  to  admit  that, both  nnder  certain  circumatancee  might 
1m  good  and  nsefal"  (Neandar).  He  was  nevsrtheleea 
coodemned  (390)  both  by  Pope  Krioins  at  a  synod  in 
ftome*  and  by  Amlmse  at  anotoer  in  HilaiL  The  views 
«I  AMioi,  acondlng  to  the  representations  oi  his  hitter 
«Ppoiiant  £|Hphamas  {ffetr.  75,  *'Adv.  Aerinm"),  aeem  on 
ttU  head  at  least,  thoagh  unpopular,  to  have  been  charae- 
taiixed  by  great  wisdom  and  sobriety.  He  did  not  condemn 
fastiag  altogether,  bnt  thought  that  it  oaght  to  be  reeorted 
to  in  &e  spirit  of  gospel  freedom  according  as  each  occasion 
riumld  arise.  He  found  fault  with  the  church  for  having 
aabstitnted  for  Christian  liberty  a  yoke  of  Jewuh  bondage.* 
Towards  the  beginning  of  tha  &th  century  we  find 
Socrates  (439)  ennmerating  {ff.  r.  32)  a  long  catalogue 
«(  the  different  fasting  practices  of  the  church.  The 
Bomans  fasted  three  waeka  eontiaaously  before  Saster 

'  Th«  laBgasp  of  Um  eanm  la  amUgumia  ;  bnt  tU*  iotarpntatioB 
mwu  tob*  jmiaMa,  vipttUUj  la  vfaw  oT  tmwm  S3,  which  nuul*  th«l 
>janU  ■■poiiaalltoMi  an  la  ba  obimTad  fai  all  noDtha  uetpt  Jul  j  and 
A>gut    8m  Hrf«K  OMmeOtt  L  148  (Ir^  tn.). 

*  Compan  tbc  93d  [SlttUf  tba  ApoatoUcaJ  cuom.  "  If  mj  hUhop 
«r  pmbjUr  or  deae«n,  or  Wtad  taj  ona  of  the  uweTdotAl  catalona, 
abrtaiM  from  HmJi  aud  win*,  not  for  hit  own  ezsrdw  bat  out  of  bitred 
«r  tk«  tUnp,  foTKcttbig  that  all  tbinga  w«ra  rtjj  good  .  .  .  altliBt  lit 
'him  iWofDJ,  «r  lai  htm  ba  daprirod  and  ba  eaat  oat  of  the  ehnrch.  So 
«ba  a  Urnaa."  To  thia  partieolar  eaaea  Hafala  bdiipoaad  to  oatipi 
«  Mry  —rij  data. 

■  Oonpara  eaaoa  64  of  tha  (anppoaad)  faorth  aptod  of  Carthaga  : 
**H««hola*iaaSaadajk.BotaaMaiit«laCathoI>e''  (Uarale,  U.  41S). 

*  PtfarOlUn.  wkaaa  widcipTMd  h«my  avokad  from  tbo  ajniod  of 
SanfooM  (41S)  tha  caBon,  "  Ko  ona  ihall  fiut  on  Sundajr,  uw  mar 
mmj  OM  afaaut  bimjalf  from  cborch  daring  I^nt  and  hold  a  faa- 
ttral  of  Ua  own,"  appaaia,  on  tha  qnaaUoa  of  EuUn^  not  to  hara  dlf- 
Itmi  ftwa  tha  ftiwaUlaa  and  wrieaa  othac  aacU  of  llankhaan  taadaaty 


(Saturdays  and  Soudaya  ezsepted).  In  Ulyrta,  Ajdiaia, 
and  Alexandria  the  qoadngesimal  fast  lasted  six  weeka 
Others  (the  ConstantinopoUtans)  began  their  faata  seven 
weeks  bafore  Eaater,  bnt  faated  oely  on  alternate  .weeks, 
five  days  at  a  time.  Correqiondiflg  differenoes  aa'to  the 
manner  of  abstinenee  oceorrod,  .  Some  abafauned  from  all 
living  creatures;  others  ate  flsh;  othera  fith  and  fowL 
Some  abateined  from  eggs  and  fruit;  some  eonfinad  them* 
selves  to  bread  ;  tome  would  not  take*even  that  Some 
fasted  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  took  whatever 
they  pleased.  "  Othw  'nations,"  adda  the  historian,, 
"  observe  other  cosfauns  in  their  fasts,  and  that  for  varioas 
leuons.  And  since  no  one  can  show  any  written  rale 
aboat  this,  it  is  plain  the  apoatlu  left  this  matter  free  to 
every  one's  liberty  and  choice,  that  no  one  should  be  com- 
pelled  to  do  a  good  thing  out  of  necesst^  and  fear." 
When  Leo  the  Great  became  pope  in  4«6,  a  pmod  ot  sum 
rigid  imiformity  began.  The  imperial  antheri^  of 
Valentinian  Itdpitd  to  hring  Um  wkoU  Weil  at  least  into 
submission  to  the  see  of  Borne  j  and  eceleriMtieal  enaet- 
mente  bad,  more  than  fotmeriy,  the  rapport  of  the  eivU 
power.  Though  the  introduction  of  the  foot  Ember  seasona 
was  not  entirely  d,ae  to  him,  as  has  sometimes  been 
asserted,  it  is  certain  tan  tbeir  widespread  obeervance  was 
due  to  his  infineiice.'ond  to  that  of  his  successors,  espeeislly 
of  Gregory  the  Great  The  tendency  to  increased  rigour 
may  be  discerned  in  the  2d  canon  of  the  kjjmA.  of  Orleans 
(541),  which  declares  that  every  Christian  is  bound  to 
obeerve  the  fast  of  Lent,  and.  In  case  of  failure  to  do  eo,  b  to 
be  poniabed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  (Aordi  hj  his 
tinntaal  superior;  in  ue  9th  canon  of  the  synod  itt  Toledo 
(653),  which  declores  the  eating  of  flesh  daring  Lent  te  bo 
a  mortal  sin;  in  Charlemagne's  law  for  the  newly  coa^ 
querod  Saxony,  which  attsiches  tha  penalty  (rf  death  to 
waottm  disregard  of  the  holy  season.*  Baroniua  mentiona 
that  in  the  lltb  century  those  who  ate  flesh  duriag  Lent 
were  liable  to  have  their  teeth  knocked  out  Bnt  it  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  this  severity  of  the  law  early  be^n  to 
be  tempered  by  the  power  to  grant  dispensations.  The  sos 
called  Butter  Towers  (Tours  de  beune)  of  Bouen,  1485- 
1507,  Bourges,  and  oUier  cities,  are  sua  to  have  been  built 
with  money  raised  by  sale  of  dispeniations  to  eat  lacticini% 
on  fast  days. 

It  is  probable  that  ihe  apparent  Mverity  of  the  mediianl 
Latin  Church  on  this  subject  was  largely  due  to  the  real 
strictness  of  the  Greek  Church,  which,  under  the  patriardi 
rbotioa  in  864,  had  taken  what  was  virtually  a  new 
dspartnre  In  its  fssting  praxis.  The  rigour  of  the  fssU  o( 
the  modern  Greek  Church  is  well  known ;  aud  it  can  .oil 
the  whole  be  traced  bock  to  that  comparatively  eariy  date; 
Of  the  nine  fundamental  laws  of  that  ehnrch  (Iwm 
rapayyp^fiara  ■njv  ^KfcXi^tai)  two  are  concerned  with  fast' 
ing.  Besides  fasts  of  an  occasional  and  extraordinary 
nature,  the  following  are  recognized  as  of  stated  and 
univeraal  obligation  :— (1)  The  Vednesdsy  and  Frida/ 
faste  ihron^oat  Che  year  (with  (be  exception  of  the  period 
between  Christmas  and  Epiphany,  the  Earter  week,  the  week 
after  Whiteunday,  the  third  week  after  EpifAany) ;  (2)  The 
great  yearly  foste,  viz.,  that  of'Lent,  lasting  48  days,  front 
the  Monday  of  Sexagesima  to' Easter  eve;  that  of  Advent,^ 
39  days,  from  November  I5th  to  Christmas  eve ;  that  of  the 
Theotokos  {ytj(mla7^t  9*oriinni),  from  August  lit  to  August 
15th ;  diat  of  the  Holy  ApostUo,  Issting  a  variable  Qambei| 
of  days  from  the  Monday  after  Trinity;  (3)  The  minec 
yearly  faata  before  Epiphany,  before  Whltsund^,  befim 

*  Cap.  UL  pro  portib.  Suonia  :  "SI  qaia  aanotam  ffaminetdvm^ 
Jajualani  pro  daapactu  ChrUtiaaitatla  contamptarit  at  camam  colnadwi^ 
tnorta  moriatur.  Sad  tanwn  conaldaratar  a  aaeardota  Da  forta  caaae 
naeaaaltatla  hoe  aalUbat  proTaniat,  at  canam  cosiadat"  Bia  Anaaatl^ 
OiridlMtAnkMtttgit,  x.  ^  nt. 
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th»  feuU  ot  thfl  tnnifigantioti,  ttw  iavNitioii  ot  the  erpn, 
dw  bdMding  of  JdiB  tlw  Baptiit  Dnriagenn  the  leut 
of  then  tlie  me  of  flnh  wd'Uetieuik  is  steietlx 
foibiddw;  fiih,  oD,  tod  vine  era  oocssionelljr  conceded, 
bat  not.befon  two  o'clock  in  the  aftemooni  i:  Tbt  practice 
jot  the  Coptic  chnnph  k  elmoet  identical  with  this.  A  week 
Wore.^  Oieat  Fast  (hmt),  a  fast  of  three  dajrs  is 
ohaerred  in  comnerooration  of  that  of  the  Ninevitea, 
mentioned  in  the  l>4ok  of  Jobah.  Some  of  the  Copts  are 
■aid  to  observe  it  hy  total  abstinence  daring  the  whole 
l^eriod.  The  Great  Fast  eoutioues  thy-Rvo  days;  nothing 
U  Mten  except  bread  and  regetables,  aikd  that  only  in  the 
•(tenioon,.when  ebnrch  prajers  are  orer.  The  Fast  of  the 
Nativity  lasts  for  twenty-eight  dayi  before  Christmas;  that 
of  the  Apostlai^  for  ft  variable  nBmher  of  days  from  the 
Feut  ot  the  Ascension;  and  that  of  the  Tii^a  for  fifteen 
days  befoA  the  Asaomption.  All  WedtienJays  and  Fridays 
are  also  fast  days  except  those  that  occur  in  the  period 
between  Easter  and  Whitsunday.  The  Armeoiana  are 
equally  strict;  but  (adds  Rycaut)  "the  times  seem  eo  con- 
fused and  without  rule  that  they  can  scarce  be  recounted, 
unless  by  those  vho  lire  amongst  them,  and  strictly  observe 
them,  it  being  the  chief  care  of  the  priest,  whose  learning 
priiteipallj  consists  in  knowing  the  appointed  times  of 
laiting  snd^  feasting  the  which  thpy  never  omit  on  San- 
daya  to  pahlish  nnto  tha  people,*^ 

At  the  cooncU  of  Trent  no  more  than  a  pasung  allusion 
nu  made  to  the  subject  of  hstiog.  The  faithful  were 
■imply  enjoined  to  submit  themselves  to  church  .authority 
oQ  tha  subject ;  and  the  clergy  were  exhorted  to  urge  their 
flocks  to  the  ol»ervance  of  frequent  jejonia,  as  condudve  to 
the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  and  as  assnredly  securing 
the  divine  favour,  Bellarmine  {De  Ji^funio^  distinguishes 
jejuniam  spirituale  (abstineotia  a  vitiis),  jejoniom  morale 
(parsimonia  ettemperantiacibiet  potus),  jejuniam  naturals 
(abatinentia  ab  omni  prontoa  cibo  et  potn,  qnaconque 
ratione  anmpto),  and  j^oiiinm  •cdeeiasttoun.  The  Ust 
be  defines  aimply  aa  an  aliatiiMnee  from  food  in  eonfonnity 
with  the  mla  of  the  ehnreh.  It  may  be  either  Tc^notary 
or  compulsory ;  and  compulsory  «ther  beeanse  of  a  vow  or 
because  of  a  command.  But  the  definition  given  by 
Alexander  Halensis,  which  is  much  fuller,  still  retains  ils 
authority; — "Jejanium  est  absUnentu  a  cibo  et  potn 
seoundum  formam  eectesia^  intuitu  satisfaciendi  pro  peccato 
et  aoquirendi  vitam  satemam."  It  was  to  this  last  dauie 
that  the  Reformers  most  serioasly  objected.  They  did  not 
deny  that  fasting  might  be  a  good  thiog,  nor  did  they 
mainlain  that  the  church  or  the  anUiority  might  not  ordaiu 
fasts,  though  titey  deprecated  the  impoeition  of  needless  bur- 
dsiia  OD  the  oonacienee.  What  they  protested  against  was 
the  theory  of  the  opm  openUum  et  mwitorinm  as  applied 
to  fasting.  As  matter  of  fact,  the  Reformed  dkurches  in  no 
ease  give  np  the  custom  of  observing  fast  daySj  though  by 
some  churches  the  number  of  such  days  was  greatly  reduced. 
In  many  parts  of  Oermany,  the  seasons  of  Lent  and  Advent 
are  BtUl  marked  by  the  use  of  emblems  of  mourning  in  the 
ehnrches,  by  the  frequency  of  certain  phrases.(Kyrie  eleison, 
Agnns  Dei)  and  the  absence  of  others  (Hallelujaii,  Gloria  in 
euelsis)  in  the  Utorgieal  aerricea,  by  abstinence  from  some 
of  the  usual  social  festivities,  and  by  ^e  oon-catebration  of 
marriages.  And  ooeaaio&al  fasts  are  mora  m  lass  fiunfliar. 
Tba  Church  of  England  hat  retained  a  cooidderable  list  of 
iiBSts;  though  Hooker  (£  J*.,  t.  72)  hod  to  contend  with 
some  wlu^  while  approving  of  fasti  ags  undertaken  "  of  men'a 
•wn  free  and  Totantary  accord  aa  their  particular  devotion 
doth  move  tham  thamnhv"  yet  *'y«iriy  or  weekly  faata  such 


'  Bm  Fink'a  sftieU  "hsUa"  la  Endi  uid  OthIim'i  Xncfcloptdi*  t 
Lut,  MtiitnXgnU^t  ssdBfCMt.i'nimtftabVtt'^nimte 
CkurA. 


as  ouis  in  the  Church  ot  England  they  allow  no  lorAaV 
than  aa  tha  temporal  atato  m  the  land  doth  reqidn  Clw 
■ame  tot  themaiDtanance  of  saahring  menaed  prsaervftfioB 

of  cattle ;  beeanse  the  decay  of  the  one  and  tiie  waste  ot 
the  other  conld  not  well  be  praveuted  but  by  a  politic  order 
appointing  some  such  usual  diange  of  diet  aa  onra  ist" 

In  the  practice  of  modern  Catholicism  tiie  following  ara 
re'coguixed  oa  fasting  days,  that  is  to  say,  days  on  which  oa^ . 
meal  only,  and  that  not  of  flesh,  may  be  taken  in  the  conrse 
of  twenty-four  hours: — The  forty  days  of  Lent  (Sundays 
excepted),  all  the  Ember  days,  the  Wednesdays  and  Friday* 
in  Advent,  and  the  vigils  of  certain  feasts,  namely,  thoao 
of  Whitsnntide^  of  St  Feter  and  St  Paul,  of  the  Aasnmptioa 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of  All  Saints,  and  of  Christmas 
day.  The  following  are  simply  days  of  abstinence,  that  is  to 
say,  days  on  which  fiesh  at  all  events  must  not  be  eaten :— > 
The  Sundays  in  Lent,  the  three  Rogation  days,  the  feast  o( 
St  Maifc(nnless  it  falls  in  Easterweek),  and  all  Fridays  which 
are  not  days  of  fasting.  In  the  English  Church,  the  "  daya 
of  fasting  or  abstinence  "  are  the  forty  days  of  Lent^  tlie 
Ember  days,  the  Rogation  days,  and  atl  the  Fridays  iu  the 
year,  except  Christmas  day. .  JTlie  evens  or  vigils  befwo 
Christmas,  the  Purification  or  the  Blessed  Virgin  Uary, 
ths' Annunciation  of  the  Blessed' Virgin  Uaty,  E^ter  dsy, 
Asccnnon  day,  Fenteeost,  St  Uatthiaa,  the  Nativity  of  St 
joho  Baptist  Bt  Feterf  St  Jamas,  St  Bartholomew,  St  Hftt> 
thow,  St  Simon  and  St  Jade,  St  Andrew,  St  11unna%  and 
AH  Saints  are  also  reeogniud  as  "fast  days."  By  tha 
filth  canon  it  is  enacted  thit  "every  parson,  vicar,  or 
curate,  sliall  in  his  several  diargo  declare  to  the  pMpto 
every  Sunday  at  the  time  appointed  in  the  onmmnnion- 
book  [whicU  is,  after  the  Nicene  creed  has  been  repeated} 
whether  there  be  any  holy-days  or  fast-days  the  week 
following."  The  72d  canon  ordains  that  "  no  minisbv  or 
mintsten  shall,  without  licence  and  direction  of  the  bishop 
under  hand  oadsoal,  aj>point  or  ko^  any  solemn  fasts,  either 
pnbliely  or  in  any  pnvata  honsoa,  other  than  each  as  hy 
law  are  or  by  pnbUe  anthority  shall  bo  appoiatod,  nor  ahsll 
be  wittingly  present  at  any  of  them  under  pain  of  mtpiah 
aion  for  the  first  fault,  of  excommunication  for  the  fwnd^ 
ond  of  deposition  from  the  ministry  for  the  third.*  Whfle 
strongly  dlscouragiag  the  arbitrary  multiplicatitm  of  pabfio 
or  private  fasts,  the  English  Church  seems  to  leave  to  the 
discretion  of  the  individual  conscience  every  queatioD  aa  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  fasts  she  formally  cqjoins  are  to 
be  observed.  In  this  r.onnexion  the  homily  0/Fatlinff  may 
be  again  referred  to.  By  a  statute  of  the  reign  of  Qoeea 
Elit^th  it  was  enacted  that  none  should  eat  flesh  on"  fish 
days  "  (the  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays  tbtoughont 
the  year)  witiumt  s  liomee,  under  a  pMial^.  In  ibm 
Scottish  Prcebyterian  diurdioe  days  of.  "  fasting,  homOia* 
tion,  and  prayer"  ara  observed  by  eccleaiortical  appoint* 
ment  in  each  pariah  onoe  or  twice  every  year  on  tome  day 
of  the  week  preceding  the  Sunday  fixed  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper.  ItLSOOie 
of  the  New  England  States,  it  has  been  usual  for  tha  gar- 
omor  to  appoint  b^  proclamation  at  some  time  in  firing  a 
day  ot  fasting  when  religioas  servicee  sre  oondneted  in  the. 
ehnnthei.  National  ^ts  havo  more  than  oflce  been 
obaorved  on  spedal  ooeaaums  both  in  thia  conntrv  and  ia 
the  United  States  (tf  America. 

Oa  the  nbjeet  of  faating  tiie  Tiews  nt-  Asrios  ara  to 
a  latge  extent  shared  by  modem  Protestant  monlMtiL 
Rothe,  for  exunple,  who  on  thia  point  may  be  rwudsd 
as  a  representative  thinker,  rqects  the  idea  tliat  fasting 
ia  a  thing  meritoriooa  in  its^f,  and  is  very  doubtful 
of  its  value  even  aa  an  aid  to  devotional  feeling.  Of 
course  when  bodily  health  and  other  orcnmstances  le- 
quira  i^  it  becomes  a  dnty;  and  as  a  means  of  seU- 
discipline  it  maj  be  nsed  vith  due  ngard  lo  the  cbfasa 
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9t  Mm  dntiea,  and  to  the  fitnesi  of  thin^  Tn  thin  last 
wpeet,  howerer,  liabitaal  terapdraace  will  g«nerall]r  bo 
ioond  to  be  mncU  mora  twneficiol  thao  occasional  fofiting. 
]t  ii  oxtranely  qnwtionaUa^  in  paitienUr,  wliethw  fasting 
bo  n  effideot  as  It  ia  temetimes  supposed  to  be  in  pro- 
tecting agaLDst  temptation  to  fleshly  Sin.  The  practice  has 
a  well  ascertained  tendency  to  eicite  the  imagination ;  and 
to  M>  for  as  it  disturbs  that  healthy  and  welt-bakncad 
IstenctioQ  of  body  and  mind  which  is  the  best  or  at  least 
the  normal  condition,  for  the  praetico  of  Tirtno,  it  is  to  bo 
deprecated  rather  disn  eoeoanl^  (ThealoffitdU  St&ik,  see. 
S73-S7S). 

MdUmeiam  Fattt — Among  the  Hshometacs,  tho  month 
BfT— io  whieh  the  ^nt  port  of  the  Komn  is  said  to 
hare  been  receired,  is  by  i;ommand  of  the  prophet  observed 
ss  a  hst  with  extraordinary  rigoar.  No  food  or  drink 'of 
any  kind  is  permittad  to  be  taken  from  daybreak  antiltho 
a|ipeatance  of  the  stars  at  nightfall.  Extending  as  it  does 
ever  the  whole  "  month  of  raging  heat,"  ench  a  fast  mani- 
fsatly  inrolvea  considerable  solf-dcniol ;  and  it  is  absolutely 
binding  upon  all  tho  faithful  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
Should  ita  obeervance  at  the  appointed  time  be  interfered 
wi&  bf  sickness  or  any  othor  cause,  tho  foat  must  bo  kept 
M  sooa  afterwords  ss  possible,  for  a  like  nnmbu  of  days. 
Ik  is  the  only  one  iriitdi  Uahometanina  enjoins ;  but  tho 
doctors  of  the  law  recommend  a  considcroble  number 
gf  T^ontsry  fasts,  as  for  example  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month  Moharram.  This  day,  colled  tho  "  Yom  Ashoora," 
b  belrl  sacred  on  many  occounta : — "  becanso  it  is  beltovod 
to  be  tlm  day  on  which  the  first  meeting  of  Adam  and  Eto 
took  place  after  they  were  east  out  of  paradise ;  and  that 
en  which  Noah  went  out  from  the  ark ;  also  because  seronl 
aOur  great  eveofci  are  said  to  bare  haj^enod  on  this  dqr ; 
and  heeaose  the  ooesont  Arabs^  before  the  time  of  tho 
prophet,  obsorrcd  it  by  fsating.  Bat  what,  in  the  opinion 
of  meet  modern  Hosluna,  and  sq>eeially  the  Peisians,  con- 
fers the  greatest  eanctity  on  the  day  of  Ashoors  is  the  faet 
tit  its  being  that  on  which  El-Uoseyn,  the  prophet's  ^rand- 
•oo,  was  slate  a  martyr  at  the  beetle  of  the  pbin  of  Kat^ 
Vola."  It  is  the  i»sctice  of  many  Moslems  to  fast  on  this 
day,  and  some  do  so  on  the  preceding  day  also.  Hahomet 
hnuelf  called  footing  the  "  gate  of  religion,"  and  forbade  it 
only  on  the  two  crcot  fesUvals,  naoaely,  on  that  which 
immsdiately  folhnni  Gomadao  and  on  that  which  suecaeds 
tbs  idlgn'magOL   Sea  Laoo,  Modm  Sjfypdaiu,  chaps,  iii., 

Xziv.  (j.  B.  BL.) 

FASTING,  Glaus  (1746-1791),  a  Danish  poet,  .was 
born  at  Bergen  in  Norway  on  the  29th  of  October  1746. 
In  I7C2  he  caow  to  reside  in  Copenhagen.  He  very  early 
tofdc  an  active  part  in  letters,  and  was  among  the  foremost 
champions  of  the  romantic  reviTal  against  Frencb  taste  and 
the  orerpoweriog  affectation  of  Klopstoc^  then  personally 
xigoiog  in  the  Danish  capitaL  Fasting  edited  a  brilliant 
arctic  juomal,  the  Krituie  TUihur,  or  Critical  Olwwvcr, 
c^d  in  1772  he  formed  in  Copenhagen  the  Norrregisn 
Society,  c  B3it  of  literary  club,  which  included  among  its 
mcmbcre  all  the  best  young  taloot  of  tho  time.  Sooa'sftcr 
this,  however,  he  returned  to  Ms  native  town,  and  from 
1778  to  1781  edited  there  a  journal  entitled  Provinziclbladf, 
or  Prorinciat  Pages,  in  which  ho  published  most  of  his 
poemc  In  1783  he  was  made  a  member  of  tho  municipal 
^neil  of  Bergen,  cind  there  be  died  in  1791.  His  works 
were  f -st  edited  in  1^37,  when  they  were  issued  in  ono 
volume.  m\h  e  bit^phicol  study  by  Lydcr  Sagon. 

FATES,  in  Latin  mythology,  a  namo  given  to  certain 
Lciujvs  who,  by  cophcmbm  similar  to  that  T/hi:h  gave  to 
the  Greek  EiUKrcs  (q-v.)  the  name  of  Eumcaidc^,  \Tcrc  zho 
kcown  OS  Purca:,  or  the  ilercifu!.  Originally  the  one  Fctum, 
or  fpotiat  word  at  Jupiter,  an^iwered  precisuly  to  the  single 
AiiOt  Iho  ^paJiCH  uord  of  Zens,  in  ttio  luyUtology  of  tho 


Qrocks.  The  conversion  of  one  Fate  bto  three  had'  refer- 
ence to  t^o  distinedon  of  time  into  the  past,  present^  lad 
fntnra ;  and  thus  the  Fates  aoawer  to  tbe  TentooiA  Hons 
or  Weird  .Sisters. 

FATHERS  OF  THE  CHUBtH:  EeetesUstieanjr  tbe 
word  "  father "  is  used  in  a  variety  of  secondary  signifle»- 
tiona.  Id  the  Old  Testament  even,  we  find  the  nsiai 
applied  to  priests  (Jndg.  xviL  10,  xviii.  19),  aod  toi>r»- 
pheU  (3  Kinfcs  iL  12,  vi.  21,  xiii  II),  as  well  ss  to  kugs 
(3  Kings  V.  13)  ;  and  in  the  days  of  Istor  Jndsism  then 
was  tf  definite  office  which  was  known  as  that  of  the  Father 
of  the  Synagi^ne.^  In  the  CSkrislian  choroh  slmost  every 
kind  of  spirittut  relatiolnsbip  in  wUoh  age  oraatbori^Wia 
in  any  way  impUed  eame  to  be  eipreesed  1^  soma  imd 
denoting  paternity.  Thus  we  find  such  names  ss  alilM, 
papa,  pater,  bestowed  occasionrlly  upon  godfathers,  eo» 
fossors,  ioatructora,  and  almost  invariably  upm  bishops 
and  htxtds  of  monastoriw  Tho  decrees  of  the  eoiuwil  of' 
Ntco  ore  often  roferred  to  as  those  of  the  318  fathsn,  TL»' 
oxpreasiott  "  church  fathers  '  (patres  ecolesisstiei),  however, 
has  oomo  to  be  usod  in  a  com^Kuatively  daflnits  and 
lestrieted  sense,  as  denotu^In  the  aggregate  thoae  teadww 
of  the  andent  chnrcli  who^  from  tha  ekes  of  tha  iq^oatoKe 
ago  onwards,  either  orally  or  in  wiUti^  azpoandad  a&d 
fended  the  orthodox  faith,  and  came  to  ba  adaoiriodgB^ 
either  by  tacii  consent  or  by  express  declarstioo  of  Am 
church,  03  duly  qualified  exponents  of  her  doctrines.  Th» 
title  of  father  is  generally  held  to  imply  soundness  of  doo- 
trine,  holiness  of  life,  the  approval  of  tits  chnrcb,  and  un- 
doubted antiquity  (Porronc).  The  word  itsslf  is  fitted  to 
suggest  tho  idea  of  ago,  and  ah»  aoms  andL  ootiim  as  that 
which  is  expressed  in  1  Cor.  iv.  15. 

Tho  oatnstio  period  of  tho  ehuoh's  Ustocy  b  gnudlf 
held  to  begjnwittt  the  close  of  the  ^ostolie  an ;  b«hia- 
torians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  date  at  wlki»  it  maj  ha 
said  to  have  dosed.  Some  Bomsn  CathoUe  writsn  s^eak 
of  Bernard,  who  died  in  11S3,  as  bavingbeen  tbs  "last of 
the  fathers,"  while  Greek  patristio  is  often  Inonf  ^t  down 
so  &r  as  ta  tbe  council  of  Florencei  But  it  is  usual  to 
■peak  of  the  seholastio  period  as  having  begun  with  Ansfthn ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  reinoving  Bemud 
from  tile  list  of  the  schoolmen.  As  no  very  important 
anther  eitbor  in  Latin  or  in  Greek  can  be  nssignnd  to  the 
centuries  immediately  preceding  An>plm,  it  may  tbsnfbia 
be  said,  roughly  spewing,  that  ths  patristia  period  pcasfr 
cally  dosed  for  tiie  Esstam  Oxwdk  vith  JoamM 
X>amaseetui%  and  for  tbe  Wsatarn  wlfb  Gn^oij  tha 
Great 

The  patristic  canmi  has  nsver  been  quite  definitely  fixo^ 
and  no  precise  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between 
those  ancient  teachora  of  Chriatiaoity  who  are  and  thoae  who 
are  not  entitled  to  be  tockoned  "  fathers^"  Tlie  name  ft 
often  bestowed  on  some  whose  title  when  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  rigid  orthodoxy  cannot  bnt  be  rogsfded  ss 
somewhat  doubtful  While  Arias  and  Snssbins  of  Mko- 
mcdia  have  obvioudy  no  title  to  be  called  **fittheE^''  ith^ 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  wi^hold  tho  hoaonrslih 
appellation  fromOrigen  or  Tortulliaa'  Tho  authors  nsna^y 
named  as  faUicrs  may  be  arranged  according  to  ehrondogy 
into  three  groups,  called  respectively  the  apoetoIi<^  Ua 
primitive,  and  the  post-Nicene.  The  apostolic  father^  that 
is  to  say,  the  lathora  who  were  to  some  extent  oontemponiy 
with  the  apostles,  are  CSemuit  of  Rome,  l^atins,  Pdycarp^ 
tho  author  of  the  Shepherd  of  Htrvuu,  and  the  author  a| 
tho  Epiale  of  Banabaa  (see  Apostouo  Fathxbs).  Tbe 
cliicf  primitive  or  ante-Niccno  fathers  ore  Irensus,  Justin 


'  Sec  iha  rcuriutor  CSouiUntiM  (ia  the  Codcz  **f-rfftfi'iMtii)  ntrnni 
to  nnil  iliicuMod  V  Vitrine*.  I*c        VtU  lib.  IL  e.  6. 

■  Sco  FcrroiM,  Loei  Ikativicit  p.  IL  Met  U,  eu.  L,  ps 
patcUiuit 
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Qngarr  Tlitaiiwtargos.  Among  tlw  poet-Ntoan*  f»tlien 
■nj  be  mentioBed  Ambrose  Athftoasiiu,  Aagtutine,  Basil. 
CUTutom,  C;ril  of  JenutlAm,  Qjtil  of  Alexaodria, 
B^h&oiiu,  Gregory  of  KaiianaoiDt  Grtgon  of  Kyasa, 
Oncory  til*  Qreat,  Hilary,  Jerome^  mi  Leo.  A  distinotion 
ii  nioaUy  rvoognized  b«twe«&  the  patm  and  thoae  who  vera 
BBwely  BcriptoTM  eodeaiastici,  and  it  ia  to  the  latter  eate- 
gaif  AMi  nu^  wiitert  at  EnMbtna  and  Soeratoa  tiia  hi*- 
tomoimoitpnveriy  bdoBg.  Tha  Eawtern  and  the  West- 
am  Gbnrcb  aMwp  eadi  four  anthm  of  note  wliom  thejr 
iwognixe  u  bthen  par  eaxdUnee.  Thoae  of  the  Eastern 
are  Athanarina,  BasU,  ChrTsoatom,  and  Gregory  of  Nan- 
aniniB.  Thoae  of  the  Western  are  Jerome,  Ambroee, 
AugOBtine,  and  Qregory,— the  fatheia  respecttrely  of 
her  mooastio  system,  of  faer  sacerdotal  anthority,  ^  her 
aueQtillo  theology,  and  of  her  popolar  nligim  (MOmtOt 
latin  Cknitvtnitf,  b.  il  c.  4). 

Vb»  atndy  of  Uw  'Jathen  uu  aometimea  been  regarded 
aa  awatituting  a  diatbct  diadpliiM  called  patn^c^  or 
patristic  wUeb,  iMwarer,  psetieally  rsaolTes  itaelf  into  the 
ehnrdi  hUtory  of  the  fiirt  aix  eentoriea.  For  mfonnation 
ko  the  utdiTidnal  fathers  and  on  tiieiitflaenoa  they  exerted 
upon  one  anotW  and  upon  the  thou^t  and  life  of  the 
ehonh  tlie  raader  is  refMted  to  the  rarioiu  articles,  biogra- 
^ueal,  an^uedogittl,  and  historical,  relatbg  to  that  period. 

The  mach-ditputed  qneatioQ  aa  to  the'  authority  of  the 
fatheia  reaolrea  itself  into  iJie  more  general  one  aa  to  the 
plaoa  U  tradition  eooaideied  as  a  aoarce  «f  dogma  and  a 
nb  o(  Ur«  apart  inm  tha  ao^niaa  (aaa  Ttl.  t.  pi  7fi9> 
Him  aeama  to  be  no  antBdaDfe  aridanee  lor  tha  atatamant 
mads'l^  ^nutattin  and  oUiera  to  the  effect  that  aome 
CbUioUA  writen  aet  the  vritinsi  of  the  fathvs  lodividnaUy 
on  a  level  with  the  canonical  sciiptnres ;  and  it  ii  certt^nly 
an  exaggeration  to  aay  that  Cardinal  C^jetan  regarded  ^ma 
as  hsTmg  no  anthority  at  all.*  The  Tridentine  docbine  is 
tiiat  no  one  is  entitled  to  interpret  scriptnre  in  a  sense  con- 
traiy  to  the  interpretations  of  holy  muther  ehnrch  or  to 
the  vaanmoM  consent  of  the  f  athera.'  Roman  Catholic 
vritaia  accoidin^y  as  a  nle  attach  comparatively  little 
vdfl^  to  llM  pasBliadtua  of  iadividiul  lathot^  and  hold 
(hamaelTeB  irim"i'***<  to  notUng  Uut  la'  not  estaUiaked  by 
what  they  ewinder  to  be  Bnanimona  and  nnvaiying 
tnditioii.  IftAjdiitingwBb,  moreover,  between  the  fniw- 
tioa  of  the  fothera  as  witncaaea  and  thlic  fnnoUon  as 
instmctota.  Aa  witneasca  to  the  tradition  ud  teaching  of 
the  ehnrch,  they  give  testimony  which  is  binding  on  the 
Catholic  conacienee ;  aa  independent  teachen,  they  are  en- 
titled to  be  listened  to  with  deference  and  respect,  but  their 
int«ri»«tationa  and  argomenta  are  to  be  freely  accepted  or 
aa.  fnely  nnected  accwling  to  their  merita.*  Protestant 
writan^  faOj  admitting  the  marita.  litaiaiy  and  other, 
(tf  many  cf  tiia  iathen^  nsodty  dwell  maeh  upon  the 
admitted  laet  of  tiiwr  fallibility,  and  atrtva  to  ehow 
that  the  attw^  to  aatabliah  an  onambignona  tadition  by 
dieir  maana  la  in  Teiy  manr'cases  junch  more  illusory  than 
Obtiiolic  writers  are  disposed  to  allow.*  Thoy  do  not,  h  w- 
aver,  deny  that  on' many  important  points  there  is  sach  a 
thhig  as  a  consenans  patnim ;  bnt  this  they  regard  as  hav- 
ing at  bat  no  otiier  anthority  than  what  b  merely  human 
and  eooleusstical,  the  Bible  alone  being  the  supreme  rule 
of  foith  and  life.  The  fundamental  Protestant  antithesis 
to  tba  Tridantine  doetcuw  acetvffioK  to  whidi  tba  canonical 
botteaitddMtnditioDBpreaarvedbrtiw  ohnrdiaMtoba 
noeived  nod  reverenced  "pari  pietatis  effectaaarevawntia" 


t  Tnmttln.  Itw.  U.  qo.  41.    MOUer,  SfrntMi,  iM.  O. 
•  Oooc  Trtd.,  MM.  It.'  Cempm  the  rontt  fanasatt  mtmiaolm 
■M  pnmnd  tur  Ptm  IV 
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is  very  clearly  ezpreased  in  the  uxth  Article  atib»  Cbuvk 
of  England  whidi  dadarea  that  "  Holy  Scriptnre  cmtainttb 
all  things  neeaasary  to  aalvation;  so  that  whataoever  ia 
not  read  therein  nor  may  be  proved  thereby  ia  not  to  ba 
required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  asan  aitieU 
of  f^th,  or  be  thought  reqniaito  or  nacaaaary  to  aalvatioB.^ 
The  first  writar  InpAtrology  msyba  sold  to  h*rt  he«o  Jerou^ 
himielf  one  of  the  gmtert  of  the  fathen.  Hla  vwk,  D*  VirU 
IIIk^tChm,  «(m  CalMguM  KriptorwM  weMiHMwnnn,  wu  i«|ffiiit«4, 
along  with  the  nmiUr  works  of  GeuuditM  of  UsndllM,  laUon  of 
SevilK  and  IldeTomo  tl  Tdeda,  bv  Fabririns  la  hit  BitUtllmm 
Eeeletiaitiea  (1718).-  Among  modcni  viiten  en  this  mlyoct 
Uohtw  {PatroUgit,  1842),  A]<og  (OVvfuIria  (to-  Patnlogit,  1806),  . 
Engelhaidt  [LUttrartaAe  Ze^aden  an  Fofianngen  *ber  dU  Pal- 
ridik,  1633),  and  J.  E.  L.  Duu  {Initi*  doetrim  patriitkm.  ISSt) 
nuTbeierenodto.  Bee  also  Cave's  XmWM  0«77)  and  JboM. 
cttid  (UML  Ittigii  Tnutabu  d$  BM.  Mr.  (Uns.  1701),  mi 
DowUag's  ifetUia  Seri^Uirvm  83.  Patrum  (Oxoa.  18W).  The  nest 
important  oollectire  editioBS  of  the  fathei*  are  the  Latin  Jftv** 
JiUt'eUM  Vttarwm  Fatmm  of  De  la  Bigno  (Peris,  1676),  of  vhiA 
tiie  ilaxima  BibliaOUM  (Lyoiii^  1*77)  is  an  imprcTed  nprioL  and 
the  azhsostiTe  PatnAMbz  e»rt%u  opimUtM  of  Uigne,  in  «Uen  the 
oollectlan  of  Latin  authora,  teonght  down  to  the  time  of  Innocent 
III.,  occaplet  sn  volumes  (Paris,  1644-1666),  while  tiie  QreA 
dlTirioK  estaadiag  to  the  eooaeU  oT  TbtSMik  it  ooMriatsd  fa  IW 
rola.  {Paris,  1 667-1 8MV  {J.  &  BL.) 

FATHIPUR,  or  FumEPooB,  a  district  6(  ^tisfa  lodk 
in  the  A'^f^*'**^  division;  under  the  jurisdiction  ol  Aa 
lienteoant«ovamor  of  the  North-Weslara  Frovineea,  liaa 
betwwn  35*  M  15"  and  36"  13'  0"  K.  lat,  and  80*  19'  V 
and  81*  35' 0"  K  long.  It  is  boimded  on  the  N.  by  iOi 
Bardi  and  Snltinpar,  E.  by  AflaliiHid,  a  by  HanUrpv 
and  Bandi,  and  W.  by  Cawnpnr  Fathfpar  diatriefe  ia 
sitnatad  in  the  extreme  aonth-aMfm  conw  of  tha  <hi4l  «r 
tract  of  the  ooiuitiy  batwoea  the  Oaagea  and  tiu  Jnaiaa,. 
whtc^  taapaetiva^  mric  to  noEtheni  and  Boattun  boondair. 
The  wh<w  dlsttiot  OMriata  of  aa  aUn^abplalB  tannA  hf  tM 
deponto  <^  Uie  twfhgreatriTars  The  central  part  U  slmoat 
perfectly  level,  and  eonaiata  of  highly  eoltivated  Wad,  in* 
terspersed  with  tracts  impregnated  wiUi  saltpetre  («sar)  and 
jangle.  A  ridge  of  higher  wad,  fotmisg  the  waterahad  of 
th»  district,  runs  along  it  from  east  to  west  at  an  avenge 
distance  of  about  five  milea  from  the  Qangaa.  Fathipnr 
therefore  eonaiata  of  two  incUned  jdanea,  tha  one  five  sailet 
broad,  alo^ng  down  n^dly  to  tba  Gangaa,  tod  tha  otKar, 
from  fifteen  to  twea^  ooilea  broad,  (alUl^  sradnll/  to  ^ 
Jnmna.  Hw  «otmtqr  near  tha  buka  of.  Cm  two  rivan  ia 
cut  up  into  ravinea  aiul  no/ds  nmtilng  in  all  dincdona,  ud 
is  almost  entirely  nncoltivable.  Besides  th«  Oangea  and 
Jomna,  the  only  rivera  of  imporUnce  are  tha  I^ndd,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ganges^  and  the  Bind  and  NAn,  which  both 
fall  into  the  Jomna.  The  oensus  of  187S  retnmed  the 
population  of  Fathipnr  at  663,877,  ^  whom  698,366  were 
Hindus,  70,654  Mahometans,  and  5  (AmstiaDa.  The  area  of 
the  district  is  1586  square  miles,  <^  which  871  are  returned 
as  cultivated,  and  173  as  cultivable.  Two  harveeta  are 
gathered  during  the  year,  the  hharifw  autumn  crop,  connat- 
ing  chiefly  of  rice,  jodr,  and  h^lfrd,  and  the  roU  or  ^ring 
cro^,  consisting  principally  of  vhaa^'  barley,  gram,  oat^ 
pease,  Ac.  The  principal  linea  of  road  are  the  grand  tmok 
road,  which  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  district 
from  east  to  west,  the  Ungh&l  road  to  Ehajwi,  and  the 
Bandi  road.  The  East  Indian  railway  runs  through  the 
district  mraUel  to  Uie  grand  trunk  roads,  having  stations  at 
Ehiga,  Barhampur,  Fathipnr,  Mslwa,  and  Mohar. 

The  civil  station  and  princapal  town  is  Fathipni^  situated 
on  the  grand  trunk  road  in  85'  57'  K.  lat.  tiid  W'  64'  K 
long.;  population  19,879.  It  la  alao  oouatttnted  ft  mnm- 
dptiity,  tha  mnnicipal  income  in  1870  ■mouDtiag  t» 
illS14,  and  tha  expenditnn  to  £1196.  Tha  town  eutiei 
on  a  eonsidenble  trade  in  grain,  hides,  greass^  and  aoapi 
The  other  important  trading  towns  are — Binki,  the  largest 
grain  and  eattia  mart  in  tha  district;  Khajw^  noted  lar 
'  ttibiyiand  turggiK  woriEj  Konh,-wlth  a  tnde  in  wiHA 
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«ail:,  ml  ikfaij'K'iMjiad,  nidi «  ]uf>  Birtcct  fw 
gnin  tnd  locU  pndnoi.  Tba  menw  of  m  dblricl  in 
1870  wm£1 65,409;  tbetzpaodilnscmehrUadmiiiiitrttioii, 
^4,404.  Tha  foros  {or  the  protsetioD  of  penoB  and  pro- 
[MC^fai  187S  eoBUSted  of  &33  regular  police,  eoiting  £6^92, 
•nd  1198  Tilltgs  nmtehman,  costiog  £6896.  The  Mhook 
in  the  dutrict  nombend  360  in  1875,  fttteDded  br  6416 
papili,  sod  coeting  je3663.  The  Fsthipar  eluritsble  dis- 
peonrj  afforded  medical  relief  in  1875  to  410  indoor  tnd 
4863  ontdoor  petieate.  The  cUmete  is  more  hnmid  thsn 
ia  the  other  diitricts  of  the  dudb,  end  elthoo^  feme  are 
<wiBiBiw,  it  ie  not  comidwed  an  nnhfalthy  diitriet  The 
■vmga  inniial  ninlill  is  35*7  fndiei. 

The  tract  in  which  thii  ^strict  ii  compriied  vaa  cod- 
qnered  in  1194  by  the  Fatbina;  hot  sabeeqnently,  after  a 
cUaparate  reaietanee,  it  wai  wreeted  from  them  hj  the 
Ho^faals.  In  the  18th  century  it  formed  a  part  ot  the 
Mubah  of  Korah,  and  wu  under  the  government  of  the  Ti'dr 
€t  Ondb.  In  1765,  b;  a  treaty  between  the  East  India 
CoiD|iany  and  the  nawib,  Eor^  wee  made  orer  to  the 
Delhi  emperor,  who  retained  it  till  1 773,  when  it  mg  again 
natorad  to  thenawAb  Tixlr*!  dominimu.  Finallj,  in  1801, 
tht  MvAb,  Ij  tnaift  neoDf^ed  it  to  the  company  in 
<omntatwB  ^  theamoDBt  which  1m  had  itipnlated  to  pay 
in  retam  for  the  defence  of  bis  coontry.  In  Jane  1857, 
tiia  diatriet  loae  in  rebellion,  and  the  naaal  mnrden  of 
Evropeaoa  took  plaoa.  Order  waa  eitabliahed  after  the 
&U  il  Loektunr,  en  tba  ratoni  at  Lord  dyd^  tnny  to 
Oiwnpur. 

FATHIPUR  8IKRI,  a  town  in  the  Agra  district  in  vae 
Nartb-Weetem  Frovincea  of  India,  on  Qm  toad'  from  Agra 
to  Jiipiir,  aitnated  m  37°  58'  N.  lat  and  75'  5'  E.  long. 
It  ii  a  rained  city,  and  ii  intereating  only  from  an  archn- 
ekwieal  pofal  «l  view.  It  wu  fdonded  bgr  Akbar  about 
1670,  M  a  thaakoffking  for  the  biiA  (tf  a  aoa,  Selim, 
aftetwaidi  tiui  M^wm  Jabaagir,  obtained  throogh  the 
tatareaMion  of  a  lunow  Mahometan  aabt  The  pnwdpal 
hiding  ii  the  great  mosqae,  which  ia  aaid  by  Fergniaon  to 
be  hurdly  aarpMaed  by  any  in  India.  "  It  meanuea  650 
feet  aaat  and  west  by  470  feet  north  and  aonth,  over  aU. 
The  moaqoe  itself,  260  feet  by  80  feat,  ia  crowned  by  three 
domee.  In  lis  eonrtyard,  which  meaattree  360  feet  by  440 
feat,  rtaad  two  tomba.  One  is  that  of  Selim  Chisti  [the 
hdy  man  abore  mentionec^  bniltof  white  nurbl^  and  the 
windoin  widi  pierced  traeeiy  of  tbe  moat  eiqaiiite  geuna-. 
tiieal  pattema.  It  poaseaaaa  beaidea  a  deep  eonuee  of 
Bnbb,npp«ted  bgr  bneksfaof  tba  moat  daboratededgn. 
The  other  tombt  that  of  KawAbbUmKhAii,  bw^ierarand 
ia  BzeaOeDt  taate,  bat  qiUte  eelipaed  by  ite  snrronndings. 
EveD  these  paita,  however,  are  snipassed  in  magnificence 
by  Ae  soathera  gateway.  Aa  it  stands  on  s  rising  ground, 
when  looked  at  from  below,  its  appearance  is  noble  beyond 
that  of  any  portal  attached  to  an^  moeqne  in  India,  pef 
haps  in  the  whole  world."  Fatfaipor  Bikri  was  a  fsTonrite 
reddenee  of  Akbar  thnmghoQt  his  reign,  and  bis  palace  waa 
■jne  of  great  magnificence  After  Akbar'a  death,  Fathipar 
Sikri  was  dasertedf  withm  50  yeata  of  ite  foundation. 
The  boildinffi  are  aitnated  within  a  walled  indomre 
aboat  ■Bran  mileB  in  •iroomfereacei  Thsf  are  now  aU 
more  or  less  in  ndns.  ^e  town  at  present  contains  8513 
bhftbitAnti. 

FATDAAH  (606-633),  tbe  danghter  of  Mahomet  by  his 
wife  Khadijah,  and  one  of  the  four  women  whom  the 
prophet  re^rded  as  perfect,  was  bom  at  Mecca  in  606. 
At  tbe  age  of  fifteen  she  was  married  to  Ali,  of  whom  she 
was  tbe  only  wife.  Tbe  Arabian  dynasty  named  Fatimites, 
whiflb  from  809  to  1171  mled  over  Egypt  and  tbe  northern 
part  of  AfncB,  and  latterly  oter  Syria  and  Faleetane, 
Thlnil  to  be  deaoanded  from  F^nlab.  "Hie  idigiova 
I  of  thdr  adhenots  dilBMad  eoBiidatablyfrom  thMeof 


the  orthoioa  Uabooului^  aai  Utofy  fh^  Moght  to  gba 
to  the  Koran  an  aUaaorical  laterpntathm  ao  ai  to  ndd 
obedieaee  to  its  literal  precepts.  See  Maboubk 
FATTORE,  II.    See  Pxim. 

FAUCHER,  Ijcok  (1803-1854),  a  Frendi  statesman  and 
politicd  economist,  was  of  Jewish  extraction^  and  wb«  bom 
at  Limogea  8th  September  1803.  Hu  parenta  aiterwards 
remored  to  Tonlonae,  and  he  foand  the  means  of  snpporting 
himself  by  the  execution  of  designs  for  embroidery  while 
attmding  the  etdlege  of  that  place.  From  Toulouse  he 
went  to  Paria^  where  for  a  short  period  he  followed  the  pro- 
feaaioo  of  prirata  tntor ;  bat  on  tba  outbreak  ai  the  rarolu- 
timi  of  1830  he  became  immersed  in  tbe  poUtical  struggles 
of  the  time  and  a  ciHitribator  to  the  politicd  journals.  In 
1833  and  1634  be  was  editor  of  tbe  ConttUvtioHtul,  after 
which  be  joined  the  stalT  of  tbe  Courier,  and  in  1839  be- 
came its  editor.  In  politics  he  belonged  to  tbe  party  knowa 
as  tbe  dynutic  Idt,  and  be  was  f  recjuently  consulted  by  the 
Thiers  ministty  of  1840.  In  1843  the  Courier  changed 
hands,  and  on  its  new  proprietors  wishing  slightly  to  modify 
its  principles,  Faucher  resigned  tbe  editordiip,  and  from 
that  time  deroted  his  attentioB  almost  exdnsiTdy  to  qaea* 
tions  of  politiod  eeonnny.  In  1848  he  vuit«d  I^^and 
with  the  view  of  Undying  the  sodd  aapecta  <rf  thst  eomtiy, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he  began  a  aeries  of  artidea 
in  the  Jievut  de$  Dau  Mmdet,  recoi^ng  tbe  impreadMia 
made  by  his  visit.  These  papers,  though  not  altogether  free 
from  the  defects  incident  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  ol  a 
foreigner  are  characterised  not  less  by  shrewdness  of  obeetb 
vation  than  by  able  statement  and  iUastration  of  economied 
principles,  and  form  an  important  contribution  towards  the 
BolntioQ  of  the  great  socid  questions  of  the  time.  Sbortiy 
after  this  hs  bftsame  one  of  the  editon  of  the  JourtuU  du 
JiBMomu<i«^  to  tbe  pegas  of  which  he  aontiibiited  aeraid  valo- 
abla  pwr^  more  espaddly  on  the  tariff  ai  eoatoms.  H* 
abotocdc  a  prominent  part  in  the  organisation  «f  the  IVauh 
aaaodation  on  the  modd  of  the  free-trade  league  vi  EngUnd# 
but  on  aecount  <d  tbe  extreme  opinions  of  the  majority  oi 
its  members  he  soon  lesigned  his  oonaezion  with  it:  In 
1846,  chiefly  m  aoconat  ai  his  advocai^  of  free4rade  dee- 
trinee,  he  was  elected  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies 
for  Rhnms,  and  in  the  chamber  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
discussion  of  all  economied  and  finandd  questions.  After 
the  rerdatitm  of  1846  he  became  a  member  of  the  new 
assemWy  for  the  dqiaitnent  of  Ham^  and  in  Deeember  of 
eaate  year  ha  wu  named  minister  <tf  pnUie  woAm,  ipd 
a  little  later  miniatw  of  die  interitv;  but  hewu  compdled 
through  the  oppoafitai  manifested  to  his  meanrea  tba 
extreme  repablicana  to  le^n  his  ofBee  1 4th  May  1849. 
On  10th  April  1861  he  again  aeeepted  the  aame  office  inm 
Louis  Napoleon,  then  prendent  of  tbe  republic,  but  wheq 
Napoleon  reaolred  to  appral  to  unirersd  suffrage  Faucher 
again  reugned ;  and  after  the  coup  ^Hat  he  also  refused  to 
become  a  member  of  the  constitnttond  commission  insti- 
tnted  by  the  emperor.  The  occurrence  of  an  affection  ot 
the  throat  which  gradnany  aasomed  an  alarming  form  in- 
duced him  to  pass  the  aumnwr  <st  1854  in  different  parta 
of  tba  I^rreneea.  He  bad  resdred  to  Tamdn  in  Itdy 
orer  the  winter,  bat  in  Korember  bosineea  affairs  called 
liim  to  Pai^,  and  on  his  way  back  tp  Itdy  he  was  seized 
at  Uarsttlles  by  t3rpfaord  ferer,  and  died  I4th  December. 
Dnring  tis  whole  poUticd  career  Fauche?  maintained  his 
proUty  unsullied,  and  in  very  difficult  drcumst&nces  held 
with  unswehring  steadfwtnees  to  the  path  pomted  out  to 
him  by  convictions  which  were  formed  solely  by  a  scientifie 
stady  of  political  problems  and  an  unprejudiced  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  tbe  .human  race.  His  ecoiuunicd  writings 
are  chaiactorised  by  deamess  of  statement,  fulneu  of  u> 
formation,  iaddreneM  of  reasoning,  and  firm  gtup  of  pria> 
dples,   la  rebtioo  to  the  caoie  m  bw  tnde  in  nanu  hst 
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oeeajdei,  man  Ut>n  any  otiur  Freoeltmu^  »  pontion  aoalo-  - 
gDU  to  that  oeeapiod  by  Cobdea  tn  nlation  to  the  some 
CUM  in  Englaod ;  and  perhaps  both  by  his  writiogs  and  by 
bis  fcHinar  relatiooa  viu  Kapoleon  he  bad  bo  sEoall  share, 
Aongh  an  indirect  and  poBthnmoiu  one,  in  bringing  aboot 
the  ctmuDerdal  trea^  vhich  throogh  t|ie  interrontion  of 
Cobdea  was  effected  between  the  two  countries  in  I860. 

Thfl  pcinefpil  writanAS  of  Pkacher  wcra  eontribated  to  the  Smu 
dm  Lmu  Monda,  ux[  wen  pnbUilud  posthomenBlv  la  S  toU. 
imdsr  tba  titlB  intoMM  tf-4o0waif(  l<  dtjUmia,  1856. 

Among  Ua  otiur  Wtaagt  tha  priBMpsl  on  JbAwwi  mr  IV  et 
am  Var^tKL,  onuUMt  eomffi*  Aatau  M  la  vaUvr,  IMS,  anJ  Etudes 
lar  FAngUttm,  2  roIi.,  184S.  The  former  work  end  a  portion  of 
the  Utter  hftra  been  traotleUd  bto  Englub.  A  short  biogr^lif  of 
Feneher,  bj  juionce  de  lAre^ne^  i»  coauined  in  the  Jtenu  da  Datx 
MffKdMt  for  Jenaai7  1BS6. 

FAVCHET,  CuVDi  (1 630-1601),  Ftaich  historian  and 
Hitiqwty,  WH  bom  at  nris  in  1530.  Of  his  early  life  few 
pertmlaiB  art  known.  9e  applied  himself  to  the  stni^  of 
the  early  French  dironielers,  and  propoaed  to  pnbUah  ex- 
tracts which  would  throw  tight  ou  the  first  penoda  of  the 
Bumarehy.  Daring  the  eiril  wars  be  lost  a  large  part  of 
bit  bookt  aad|DiBDn8cripts  in  a  riot,  and  was  computed  to 
laava  Paris.  Be  then  nettled  at  Maraeillea.  Attaching 
himself  aftorwarda  to  Cardinal  de  Toomon,  he  accompanied 
turn  in  1654  to  Italy,  whence  be  was  aeveral  times  sent  on 
embessiee  to  the  kin^  with  reports  on  the  siege  of  Siono. 
Hia  aerrices  at  leagtlL  procnred  bun  the  post  of  |>re«dent 
of  As  chambra  dei.tiKmiiaiM,  and  thns  enablad  him  to  n- 
HUDB  hb  litnaiy  atodiea.  Hanng  become  emfaarnuBOd 
vitll  debt,  he  fotmd  it  necessary,  at  the  ago  of  seventy,  to 
adifaia  office;  bot  ihekin^  amased  with  an  epigram,  gave 
him  a  pension,  with  the  title  of  historiographer  of  France. 
Faudiet  has  the  repatatioa  of  an  impart!^  and  scnipalonsty 
aooorate  writer ;  and  in  hia  works  are  to  be  found  import- 
«nt  &ct3  not  easily  accessibla  clscirhero.  He  was,  however, 
entirely  micritical,  and  his  style  is  singularly  inele^wit. 
Hia  principal  worlu  treat  of  Oadlisb  and  French  antiquities, 
vi  ttia  dic^Utee  and  magiafciatea  of  France,  of  the  origia  of 
the  Fmwh  laogoage  ud  poBtV*  ^  Aa  libnrtiaa  <U  tba 
QaUioen  drnreh,  Aa  A  oouocted  edition  waa  pnbUibed  in 
1610.  Faaeliet  tookpartin  a  traadatioii  of  the  ^mab  <^ 
Tadtua,  whidt  appaand  in  IfiSSL  Ha  diad  at  Fuia  aboot 
the  close  of  1601. 

FAUCHET,  OuvDB  (1744-1793),  the  Abb6  Ftacbct, 
a  French  co|utitotional  bishop,  and  a  noted  actor  in  the 
IterolnticMi,  waa  bom  at  Domes,  in  the  department  of 
llidvp^  September  22,  1774.  He  devoted  himaeU  to  the 
aervioa  td  the  cbnrch,  passed  throng  tha  oanal  eooiaa  of 
atodiea,  and  waa  rapidly  pnanotod.  Before  bo  waa  thirty 
yoara  of  age  be  made  his  mark-aa  an  orator  in  a  paoegyrio 
of  3t  Ixmia,  delivoiod  before  iha  Fieocb  Academy.  For 
aume  time  be  waa  engaged  is  tutor  to  the  children  of  tbe 
toorqais  of  Choiseul,  a  brother  of  the  famous  minister  of 
txmis  XVL ;  and  he  was  afterwards  nominated  grand-vicar 
of  the  archbishop  of  Bouigos,  preacher  to  the  king,  and 
abb^  of  MoDtfort-Lacarre  in  Brittany  The  influence  of  the 
nov7  philosophy  was  clearly  aeen  in  his  discoorsea,  and  the 
political  tono  of  hia  aormon,  Ducourt  mr  Us  mtmirt  rvrala, 
Dt  tho  fteUval  of  Boaiue  at  Sorinea,  especially  ei^iosad 
bim  to  cansnro.  As  be  waa  proof  against  romonstr&nce,  he 
nas  doprivod  of  his  'office  as  preacher  to  the  king.  This 
oconrrod  in  1768;  and  when  in  the  following  *year  tho 
RovolHtion  broke  out,  Abba  Fanchet  waa  ready  to  fight 
with  tho  fommoet  in  tho  great  caosa  His  cpcochea  firod 
tbo  primoiy  oiuamblies  and  the  eoctions  of  Furis^  and  on 
tho  mcmoraUo  14tb  of  July  bo  was  ono  of  those  who  led 
tbo  people  to  lue  attack  on  tho  Bastdllo,  displayiag,  it  is 
odd,  not  only  cooiage  onder  fire,  but  skill  worthy  jf  an 
oocMnplichod  o£Ci.-er.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  tho 
eananno  of  ?s.iiL\  figurod  in  tha  dob^  blamed  the  tricobr 


flag  for  tha  National  Goard,  and  by  aU  meana  helped  Inr- 
mud  ^th  a  passionate  zeal  the  nvdntionaiy  movement. 
He  contributed  to  the  reorgotiization  of  the  church  by  hia 
Diteoun  ntr  la  r^igion  naUonate;  and  in  May  1791  he 
waa  ^pointed  constitotiouol  bishop  of  Calvados.  During 
tbaaomapoiod  be  had  delivered  three  diacomwn  on  libetty, 
a  diaoooiBO  on  the  harmony  of  religion  and  libeity,  tbo 
funeial  oration  of  the  AVu4  de  I'Epde,  end  an  iSlogt  eiwiqtu 
of  Franklin.  Tho  last  of  theae  was  spoken  in  tha  rotanda 
of  the  com  market  in  the  courso  of  Uie  f  eativitiea  of  tho 
federation  in  July  1790.  In  these  ptocea  the  awift 
progress  of  the  Bovolotion  waa  raflected  in  a  growing  in- 
tensity of  sympathy  and  onthnsiaam  on  tha  part  of  tbo 
orator ;  and  hoatility  to  the  chnreh  carried  him  well  nigh  to 
a  denial  of  tha  foith  of  whidi  be  waa  a  minister.  In  tha 
winter  cf  1790-91  Fiuuhat  organisad,  in  the  pndnota  of 
the  Falaia  Boyal,  hia  "Cacda  Sodal*"  with  ngaiuraiiTC  bi> 
tont,  to  be  eanied  oot  diiefly  by  meana  of  mmnt  otatocy. 
He  presided  in  tho  meetings  uader  the  self-aaaomed  title  of 
"  Frocnrour  g^n^ral  de  la  V6rit&"  Condorc^  was  one  of  hia 
coadjutors,  and  "  ten  thousand  petaons  of  respectability  " 
flodcod  to  bear  tlicm, — a  noisy  and  phwtMfn^  affair,  vhicfa 
cimo  to  a  cpoody  end.  In  1791  Faochet  woa  dected  deputy 
to  tbo  le^ktivo  assembly,  and  afterwacda  to  tha  cooven* 
tioD.  He  wrote  in  fsvooi  of  an  agrarian  law,  voted  agunat 
payment  of  prierta  who  rafoaed  tl»  oath  to  the  cocatitatioo, 
and  waa  ooo  of  the  fliat  to  sobmit  to  the  dapree  foe  aop* 

JroBsion  of  ecctomwticai  ,   Tha  aameawe  of  this 

aoibina,  bowover,  alannod  bim,  and  be  began  to  indioo 
towards  tho  OifondiatB.  On  tba  trial  of  the  king  ha  ^oka 
qornestly  and  conragcooaly  agoioat  thepR^oaal  to  pot  bim 
to  death,  and  voted  for  tho  appeal  to  thepei^le,  impriaon- 
mcQt,  and  banishment.  Tha  oxaontioo  of  the  kiag  drove 
him  ctill  noarcr  to  the  party  of  tho  Girondists,  end  tbna 
mado  him  an  olgect  of  the  wiath  of  the  Hoontain.  Hia 
name  was  one  of  thoae  incloded  inthapcoacriptionlts^  bnt 
he  ooutaooed  to  act  aa  aaonteijr  of  the  aaiecnbly  till  May 
31,  1793,  lAen  the  deeiee  of  aiiiiiMlliiii  againat  tU 
GKroodista  was  paaaed.  On  the  18th  Jof^ba  waa  eoeuad^ 
not  OB^  as  a  Ginmdist,  hot  abo^  and  wiUioot  poond,  at 
an  aocomplioe  of  Charlotte  Corday,  the  murdarer  of  Uaimt. 
He  was  aent  to  the  Condergertov  waa  condemned  with  the 
Qirondist  doputioa  by  the  rovidatioiiaiy  tiibnnal  ou  October 
30,  and  with  them  czecnted  on  the  Slat 

FAUJAS  DE  aAINT-FOND,  Baktbilui  (1741- 
1819),  French  gedogiat  and  traveller,  was  boraat  Monttii- 
mart.  May  17,  1741.  He  waa  educated  at  tha  Jeaoita' 
Coil^  at  Lyoni;  and,  showing  in  hia  boyhood  moch  poatie 
aeoaiUUty  and  a  piopenaity  to  veraifyinft  be  leceitea  from 
aomo  of  hia  wondly-viae  eldeia  the  eatnest  warning — If 
yon  wonld  aoecead,  dont  make  veraea  He  ameaia  lo 
have  sr-bmttted  to  this  ooonael ;  for  be  went  to  Grenoble 
and  applied  himself  to  tho  stody  ctf  law,  and  waa  admitted 
advocate  to  the  parliament.  Ho  roaeto  be  president  of  the 
soncflchal'a  court  (1766),  a  post  which  he  houonrably  filled, 
bat  the  dntioa  of  which  became  before  long  intolerably  irk- 
sume,  for  his  feeling  for  nstore  waa  not  extinguished, 
and  his  favoiirito  relaxation  was  found  in  visits  to  the  Alpa. 
His  find  bon^  however,  waa  not  to  the  poetic  but  to  the 
scientific  mterpretation  of  nature.  Ip  his  frequent  Alpine 
rambles  ho  was  amassing  observations  and  facta,  the.  fnllt 
Talno  of  which  could  only  be  known  at  a  later  time. 
Geology  was  in  ita  infancy,  had  scarcoly  oven  a  name,  when 
Fonjofl  began  hb  ctudics  of  the  forms,  atmctaro,  comi)OBi> 
tion,  and  superposition  of  rocks,  nor  waa  it  possible  for  him 
to  divine  how  v^t  the  science  that  was  to  arise  opon  the 
foundation  of  the  locts  of  which  he  was  so  keen  and  ao 
diligent  an  observer.  In  1776  he  put  himself  in  commnni- 
cation  with  BuHbn,  who  waa  not  alow'  to  perceive  that  the 
hniabla  loboan  of  Faiyas  would  be  of  great  aerriee  to  him 
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in  Ua  Wger  and  more  imogioatire  sptiere  of  work.  InTitod 
"hf  Buffon  to  PwM,  ha  quitted  the  kw,  and  was  appointed 
hj  Lotus  XYL  usistant  aoturatist  to  the  mTiscam,  to 
which  o£Sca  wu  added  some  years  later  {I7S5,  1788)  that 
of  tojid  oommiano&ir  for  mines.  In  1775  he  had  dis- 
corered  in  the  TeUy  a  rich  mine  of  pozzuolano,  which  he 
opened,  «ad  which  was  largely  worked  hf  the  Qoverament. 
Om  ot  tlu  uoat  in^ortant  of  Ua  worka  was  the  Hedterchn 
nr  ta  wleout'SUtrntt  du  Vivamit  «t  du  Velay,  which 
nipaared  in  I77&  In  thia  work,  ridi  in  facts  and  observa- 
tlMia,  he  developed  hia  theory  of  th«  origin  of  volcanoes, 
la  hk  capadtj  of  commiBsioner  for  mines  Faojas  travelled 
in  almost  all  die  conn  tries  of  Eorups,  ever^rwhere  devoting 
hia  chief  attention  to  the  sarface  of  the  globe,  and  the  nature 
and  coostitaeata  of  the  rocka  composing  it  It  waa  ho  who 
fint  called  attention  to  the  basaltic  formaUon  of  the  care 
of  Fingd  (StabX  2e  aostai&ed  heavv  Iossqs  during  the 
•etiy  jMis  of  the  Ravoktion,  bat  for  these  he  wu  in  1797 
jadcmnifled  tj  a  yaat  made  by  tiie  cooncil  of  fivo  hundred. 
Having  bean  naininated  In  1793  professor  at  tho  Jardiu 
dee  Pkatea,  ha  htH^i  tlua  post  till  be  waa  iioarty  eighty 
jaaia  of  ag^  retiring  in  1818  to  hia  estate  in  Daophiu6. 
nqjaa  took  a  warm  intcreat  in  the  halloon  ozporimonts  of 
tb*  brotlien  Moatgolfier,  and  pabliahod  a  very  complete 
.Deaer^titm  d«$  e^i-ieMu  d«  la  auc/uiw  aerotiatique  de 
MM.  MontgUfiar,  &c  (1783, 1784).  He  contributed  many 
acientific  memoirs  to  uie  An»ala  and  the  Mevwtrti  of  Uio 
moaeun  of  natoral  history.  Among  his  separate  works,  iu 
addition  to  those  already  named  are — Uidoire  maturdU 
dt  Iapr09uu*du  Da^pimi  (1781,  1782} ;  iliairciiogie  da 
TtUtm*  (1784) ;  Vogagt  m  Ait^eterre,  «•  Ecotte,  a  aux 
ttm  BiMdut  (1797) ;  and  Smm  dt  gMogU  (1803-1809). 
Fauaa  died  at  Ua  astate  tA  Saint-Ftrnd  in  Daaphin^  Jdy 
18^  1819. 

FAITN,  In  Latin  mythology,  tliis  name  denoted  a  class 
•f  mral  deities,  who  foetered  tlie  ^rodnctive  powen  of  the 
earth  and  of  animals,  and  had  their  dwelling  in  woods  and 
gnvea,  wbtM  they  sported  with  the  nymphs.  In  the  later 
traditions  of  the  pet^ue^  Fannos  was  said  to  have  sncccodcd 
FiKttt  and  Batarnns  king  of  the  Laureates ;  but  those 
nnnaa  may,  liko  nMi^  othera  in  the  mythology  of  llaXj, 
ba  nlaoaa  to  proceaaes  or  pbennmena  in  the  natoral  world, 
Satanoa  «r  Baritamns  bauw  tba  god  of  tba  aaad  time  and 
dw  bamaCt  and  PS«  tba  deity  wb»  claavea  the  trees  of 
tbe  for— t  with  An  atnke  tA  the  lightning  or  the  fury  of 
tta  atoim.  Tbera  is  mncb  likeneee  between  the  charao- 
tcriatica  of  Faanna  and  tltoee  of  the  Qreek  Pan,  and  tbe  two 
naaea  may  have  a  common  origin,  althoagh  tlie  Latin 
Famrns  has  been  regarded  aa  an  eaphcmistic  name  (from 
tba  root  of  the  verb  /awo)  applied  to  deities  whose  anger 
waa  dreaded.  As  reveaiiug  the  secrets  of  the  future, 
vbather  by  dreams  or  by  strange  aoonds,  the  male  Fennus 
and  the  female  Foonn  or  Faala  were  known  aa  fatnns  and 
him,  fnatL  the  wh/ttri,  to  ^aal^  n^iicb  reappeora  in  the 
Latin  Fatnm.  In  honour  of  these  raral  gods  tbe  festival 
of  dm  Fanoalia  was  celebrated  yearly  in  December, 

FAUBIEI^  CBABua  Clauds  (1772-1844),  a  distin- 
Sniabad  Freodi  historian,  pbilologict,  and  eriti^  wis  bom 
at  St  Etienne,  31st  October  1772.  His  porenta  belonged 
te  tbe  ortiaao  class,  bnt  their  circa matancea  were  auch  oa  to 
eoable  them  to  afford  him  a  good  education  at  Tuomon 
Lyeoa.  Though  from  bis  earliest  years  prcforriaQ  a  lifo  of 
atady  and  retirement,  Fooriol  could  not  at  Grzl  i:iIto<^thcr 
escape  tbe  daima  of  the  resttcEs  limes  in  which  bo  lived, 
and  in  1793  he  became  snb-Itontoaant  in  Uie  fourtli 
battalion  of  lig^  infaotry  then  in  garrison  at  Porpignan. 
Ha  vonid  Ufifm  to  havereaigned  Uiis  appointment  within 
a  year,  bat  u  Is  certain  in  any  case  that  he  was  for  some 
turn  aiBwtaiy  to  Oeneral  Dngommier,  and  that  be  also 
Mmd  nniUf  Latonr  d*Axnrsfu.   In  1794,  liowever,  be 


hod  retnrodd  to  St  Etienne,  where,  but  only  for  a  short 
period,  he  flUed  a  mnnicipal office;  and  from  1705  to  1799 
he  devoted  hinuelf  to  strennons  study,  more  especially  of  the 
literature  and  histoiy,  both  ancient  and  modem,  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  Having  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1799,  he  waa 
introduced  to  Fonch^  minister  of  police,  who  immodiatAly 
conceived  for  him  a  strung  liking  and  indoced  him  to  be- 
come hia  private  aocretary.  Tht'  duties  of  tiiii  (rfBce 
Fanriel  dia^barged  both  to  the  aatiafactlon  of  Fooeh4  and 
with  such  coortesy  and  Idnduees  as  to  secure  many  lasting 
friendsbipa;  Kit  be  most  have  fonnd  it  scarcely  congenial ; 
and  as  he  continued  to  unite  with  the  labour  it  entdlad 
upon  him  the  same  continuous  application  to  study  aa 
furmcrly,  he  found  it  noceeeoij  in  1801  to  recruit  his 
health  by  foreign  travel  In  resigning  his  office  in  tbt 
following  year,  he  nss  therefore  actuated  doubtless  aa 
much  by  theee  eonaidcrations  aa  by  the  oetcnsible  cicosa 
that  be  bad  aetnplos  in  serving  longer  under  Napoleon, 
when  the  latter,  in  violation  of  strict  rennUicanxwindplca, 
became  coffsnl  for  lUo. 

Some  articles  which  Fanriel  in  1800  pnblbbcd  b  the 
Decade  on  a  nutk  of  Hodomo  do  Stael  were  the  ncosa  of 
ripening  his  slight  acquaintance  with  tliat  distin^juiahod 
nuthoioss  into  intimate  friendship — a  fricrid^ip  which  in 
Its  intellectual  rclationa  bad  concidcrablo  infiucnco  oa  hor 
luturo  career.  Through  her  fco  was  chorUy  afterwards  in- 
troduced into  the  literary  cocicty  of  Autcnil.  Ndtlicr  in 
the  literary  history  of  hb  time  nor  in  that  paiticular  circle 
can  Fanriel  be  called  the  most  prominent  Gqmto,  bat  his 
position  would  not  have  boon  so  aaiqn^  in  relation  to  either 
had  it  been  more  obtmtive.  By  natura.etrongly  sympa- 
thy gifted  also  vitb  a  fiody  balanced  jvdgmcQt  wbkb 
was  Informed  and  cultivated  to  a  high  dcgrco  of  perfection 
by  an  almost  unexampled  erudition,  and  eo  intensely  in- 
tcrested  in  all  that  ruatcd  to  literature  and  history  as  to 
be  almost  forgetful  of  self  and  devoid  of  the  love  of  fuu^ 
he  soon  became  the  confidant  nnd  almost  the  literary 
mentor  of  the  moet  distioguiohed  of  his  contemporaries, 
whom  he  benefited,  not  only  by  bis  conta^ous  cnthusioam 
and  snggostivo  criticism,  but  by  placing  at  their  dia- 
poaal  tiie  results  of  his  own  loboriooa  rcscarchea  Those 
who  enjoyed  bis  closest  intimacy  were  the  physiologist 
Cabania  and  tbe  Italian  poet  Manzoni,  and  perhaps  after 
these,  the  bistoiiana  Ooiaot  and  Thieny,  the  latter  of  whom 
io  his  preface  to  his  £tudti  hutoriguea  speaks  of  him  as  the 
friend  and  sura  and  faithful  counsellor,  whose  judgment 
waa  his  rule  in  doubt,  nnd  whose  sympathy  with  hu  labours 
his  greatest  incentive  to  progress.  During  his  connexion 
with  Auteuil  the  attention  of  Feuriel  was  natnrally 
turnod  to  philosophy,  and  from  tbe  letter  which  Cabonis 
addressed  to  him  ou  final  eauaea  it  would  appear  that  he 
must  be  named  the  precursor  of  that  school  of  philosophy 
in  France  which  rscognixea  Cousin  oa  its  head — that  ha 
was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  importance  of  atndy^ 
ing  philosophy  in  its  historical  relations,  and  to  advocate 
what  is  known  as  eclecticism,  Hia  great  merit  indeed  ia 
in  emphasizing  the  noccssity  of  atudying,  njt  only  the  philo- 
sophy, but  the  general  literature  and  civilization  of  modem 
times  in  their  primitive  sonrees ;  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  his  preference  for  early  and'  uncultured  forme 
of  literature'  has  In  it  something  of  CKoggoratiou.  Foi 
Bome  years  he  waa  engaged  on  a  history  of  Stoicism,  but 
perhaps  more  on  accouut  of  hts  attention  having  been  acci- 
dentally di:ft:tcd  to  the  subject  by  others  than  from  any 
Epocial  interest  in  philosophy,  and  at  any  rate  the  work  waa 
□ever  completed,  all  tbe  papers  connected  with  it  baling 
accidentally  perished  in  1814.  He  also  occupied  himself 
at  the  same  time  with  the  study  of  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  and 
tba  old  FVench  dialecta,  bat  'all  with  e  apodal  reference  to 
bis  historical  roaeorchea.    Tbe  chief  task  he  had  set  bafon 
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Uu'vwatf  inquiry  iDtotb.t'Mi^  dmodflra  dTtUntioD, 
tlw  tildt  nnge  of  bU  preliminkrj  atodies  being  iccoanttd 
for  by  tb«  fftot  tiwt  tbey  mm  of  th*  Aaturo  of  •ouadings 
taken  witb  a  view  to  diseoror  with  lonte  ipproximation  to 
cscUtety  whore  the  treuure  he  was  in  March  of  was  coa> 
Male  1 ;  nnd  it  vu  becanae  he  became  conTiDcod  thtt  the 
obje<t  of  bia  quost  waa  to  be  fonnd  in  aoathem  Qaul  that 
hia  atodiea  gndaallj  came  to  have  a  bearing  mora  or  less 
dirert  on  the  elncidatioa  of  the  early  history  of  that  country. 
Hii  opiniona  on  anlgeeta  which  had  tn  incidental  nIattOQ 
to  hli  chief  purpoM  wwe  oecanonsny  eontribnted  to  peri- 
odicals ;  Kod  as  »  kind  of  interlude  to  bia  leTerer  etudiea  he 
publiihed  in  1810  n  tnaslntion  of  (he  /VtrtAtfMw  oder  die 
Alptnrein  of  the  Danish  poet  BaggeMn,  with  s  preface  on 
the  rarione  kinds  of  poetry in  1823  translations  of  two 
tragedies  of  hia  friend  Uanxoni,  with  a  preface  Sur  la 
ttiorie  it  Fart  dramaliqvt;  and  in  1834  bu  translation  of 
the  popular  aonga  of  modern  Oriees,  with  a  DiMcouri  pri- 
tinUitairt  on  popular  poetry,  in  which  be  claintf  for  that 
speaea  of  literature  a  prefatauce  in  some  respecU  orcr  tbs 
moat  cultivated  maS  artialie  produeUona  on  account  of  its 
fnahneiB  and  its  fatimate  connazlon  with  nature  and  reality, 
mA  alao  aa  the  beat  key  to  the  comprehenaioa  of  a  nation's 
hiatoiy  inumteh  aa  it  is  the  spontaneous  expression  and 
outflow  of  ita  peculiar  geoiua  and  of  its  deepest  experiences. 

After  .the  revolution  of  1830  the  OoTcmment  was  per- 
suaded by  hia  friends  Co  establish  expressly  for  Fanriel 
a  chair  of  foreign  literature.  In  1836  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres, 
and  in  Uie  same  year  he  published  in  four  volumes  L'Huloirt 
rfe  la  Oaalt  miridioiiaU  lovt  la  domination  d«*  eottqviranti 
Otrmmnt — the  second  portion  of  a  work  which,  when  com- 
pleted, was  to  hare  consisted  of  three  parts,  the  first  on 
BOotbarli  Qaul  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  the  third 
and  molt  important  embracing  the  period  from  the  dis- 
inemberment  of  the  empire  of  Cbarlemagne  to  the  end 
of  the  13th  eentnry,  and  including  the  brilliant  though 
premature  spring-time  of  early  literature  and  culture 
which  for  a  short  period  relieved  the  storilo  winter 
that  had  ao  long  overshadowed  the  intellect  of  Europe. 
In  1837  Fauriel  published,  along  with  an  introduction, 
a  translation  of  the  Provencal  poem  on  the  war  of  the 
Albigenses,  and  in  1839  he  became  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  Histoire  litt^raire  de  la  France,  t9  which  work 
be  contributed  a  number  of  articles  on  the  vriten  of  the 
Uth  eenttuy.  Ho  died  15tlt  July  1  Hi.  After  his  death 
appeared,  in  1846,  ffitloin  d«  la  litlfraturt  provn^U, 
which  formed  his  course  of  professorial  lectnres  for  1S31-32, 
and  may  be  re^rded  as  a  portion  of  the  third  part  of  the 
gnat  work  wluch  he  had  skeUhed  out  j)n  the  history 
of  southern  OauL  In  these  lectures  Ko  sought  to  prove 
that  from  the  embers  of  the  civilization  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  which,  by  a  pecoliar  combination  of  circumstances, 
bad  been  transferred  not  wholly  quenched  to  the  foreign 
toil  of  ProTCttCt^  was  lighted  the  spark  which  originated 
the  greater  part  of  the  romances  of  duralry  (that  is,  not 
only  those  of  the  cycle  of  Cbatlamagne,  but  of  thf  cycle  of 
the  Bound  Tableii  and  thus  kindled  the  civilization  of 
inodsm  Europe.  Torioua  opinions  have  been  formed  as  to 
the  amount  of  tmth  in  this  theory,  and  it  mnst  at  least  be 
fcdmitted  tbat  Fanriel  kas  been  somewhat  hampered  and 
biased  In  hia  inquiry  by  preconceived  conclusions;  but  in 
any  case  he  must  be  allowed  the  merit  of  having  first  fully 
revealed  the  importance  of  the  epoch  of  which  he  treats, 
and  having  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  for 
the  a(dntion  of  the  problems  wluch  it  proKnta  for  discns- 
■km.  Indeed,  the  diatingniihing  quality  of  hia  writings 
it  their  snggestiveness,  and  their  Talne  is  therefore  searcefy 
hawied  even  when  tiieir  cuaclnalons  iara  disputed.  The 
Mttameat  of  Besab,  made  in  ISSS.  that  Iw  ia  tha  man 


of  oar  timeawlio  baa  put  in  cirenlatioa  the  greatest  number 
of  new  ideas,  can  acaicely,  however,  be  accepted,  even  when 
we  remember  his  indirect  inflnenee  on  the  contemporary 
writers  of  Frsnee  ;  bat  none  waa  mon  than  he  tn  rapport 
with  the  spirit  of  the  19th  century,  or  has  done  a  more  im< 
portant  work  in  reference  to  those  problems  which  are 
strictly  literary  or  historicaL  The  brofcflaorial  lectnrea  of 
Fouriel  for  1833-^4  were  published  in  1854,  under  the  title 
of  Danta  tt  let  orifiinet  de  la  langiu  e(  de  la.  tittiraturw 
ittdiennet ;  and  among  his  miacellaneona  writtDgv  tha  most 
impcwtant  are  hia  examination  of  the  Sj/atiau  dt  Ji.  Say- 
nouard  tur  torigine  dee  lanjfntt  renutnet,  contributed  to  tha 
BiUiothique  d*  C£cote  det  Ckartet,  and  his  lives  of  Panto 
and  Lope  de  Vega  in  the  Xetnu  dei  Deux  Jfondet  for  Oct9* 
ber  1834  and  September  1839  respectively. 

The  best  and  Aillert  account  of  Fomid  Is  tbat  by  Mnto-Bsuve 
lu  Ui  Arfnrfb  CMcMjMnifiu,  veL  iv.  See  alee  Oo  ravlaw  of 
Fatuifll's  work  on  Prorcnfal  UtoratuN  br  M.  Fertoul  in  the  Jbnw 
dt*  Deux  Xwdrt  tat  Hsjr  1B<4,  aad  tite  iliort  'Mtiee  of  Ida  week  on 
DinU  bj  BeniD  In  the  Bent*  da  JJtux  UotuUt .' ■  Dacraibsr  lUS. 

FAUST,  or  Fust,  printer.    See  Fust. 

Faustina,  Andia,  wife  of  Marous  Aurelios,  was  the 
daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  the  empress  Annia  Qaleruh 
Faustina  Angnsta.  Her  hnsb^d,  whose  original  name  was 
Mareaa  Anniua  Verna,  mi'^e  son  of  her  maternal  undo 
Annius  Verus ;  and  both,  through  their  grandfather  Annina 
Vems,  consul  for  the  third  time  in  136  a.d.,  traced  thdr 
descent  from  Nnma  Fompilins.  Besides  Commodos, 
Faustina  had  six  children  whose  name*  are  known, — viz., 
Annius  Vems,  Annia  Lucilla  Augusta,  Vibia  Aorelia, 
Sabina,  Domitia  Faustina,  Fodilla ;  but  she  is  supposed  to 
have  hod  eleven.  Faustina  was  either  one  of  the  moat 
profligate  or  most-  maligned  of  women.  Wieland  appears 
to  be  almoat  her  only  apologist  in  modem  times ;  and  in 
her  own  day  (if  we  accept  ue  tastimoiy  of  eontempoiary. 
hutorians)  the  only  man  who  believed  in  ber  virtue  and 
goodness  was  her  great  and  Wise  husband, — wboH  teaUmoDy, 
it  has  been  urged,  ought  to  be  deemed  anflldent  to  out- 
weigh tha  goaa^p  of  Dion  Cassiua.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  contended  that  the  emperor  was  just  as  likely  to 
misjudge  the  character  of  his  wife  ss  of  his  son  Com> 
modus,  the  buS'oon  of  the  imperial  purple.  The  empress's 
inipuDity  amid  her  alleged  vicea,  and  the  emperoi's  patron- 
age of  hor  supposed  paramours,  have  even  been  deemed 
unfavourable  to  the  reputation  for  judgment  and  sincerity 
of  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  antiquity..  Faustina  died  in 
175,  at  Holala,  i^ear  Mount  Taurus,  in  Cappodocia,  whithmr 
she  bad  accompanied  Uarcua  in  bis  ex|>edition  agaiut  the 
rebel  Avidiua  Cassia^  commander-in-chief  of  tha  imperial 
armies  in  Asia.  Anrelius,  in  memory  of  his  wif^  rused 
the  obscure  village  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  with  the  name  of 
Faustinopolis.  In  her  honour,  too,  he  fcundad  charitable 
Bchools  for  orphan  girla — which  were  similar  to  those  that 
Antoninus  had  established  in  memory  of  his  own  wife,  the 
elder  Faustina.  The  title  Hater  Ceutrorum  first  appeared 
on  the  coins  of  the  younger  Faustina,  Fvdidtia  is  another 
legend  commemorative  of  tlua  auppoaed  incarnation  nt  im- 
modesty. Manma  Anralina  pla^  hia  wifa*a  atatne  in  tiba 
temple  of  Venus,  and  Fausttna  was  niunbered  among  the 
guardian  deitiea  of  Rome^ 

FAUSTUS.  Although  probably  the  name  of  an  actual 
historical  personage,  Fsnatus  or  laust  is  prindpaQy  inter- 
eating  as  an  ideal  figure  of  a  twofold  and  in  aome  respeeta 
antiuetical  type, — on  tha  one  hand  the  deliberate  choice 
of  evil,  on  the  other  an  unsatisfied  aapiration  towarda  the 
highest  good.  The  development  of  ue  latter  cooo^|^ou 
from  the  former — of  Ooethe'a  Faust  from  the  medueval 
Fauatns— ii  an  interesting  atodj  1b  itMl^  and  alteda  a 
curious  ezam[4e  of  the  aectationa  and  no«Ufieatiena  iad- 
deulal  to  pillar  myths.  The  Fanalua  at  traditioD  aroaa 
:  ficom  the  fusioo  of  two.  mwa  primltivo  oo&e^tioBa, — dak 
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•I  >«ai^art  vttk  a»  eril  om,  ti  wUd  As  Iltopluha 
«(  tealMiMtol  Ugnd  raj^tis  tit*  ^rpieftl  «iita|>Ig^  iod 
tkftt  «t  (bt  odgiptiai  c<  the  infenal  poven  bj  mtdleo> 
totl  ptv^niiiMiM,  u  in  the  euai  of  Ytrgil,  Pope  BylvMter, 
uAlfkhMlSooK.  in  the  nxteenth  oentoiy  the  two 

eairaobi  ci  totditkn  noited  in  the  pereon  of  »q  ftdventanr 
eelling  UneeU  Fuutoe  the  Toangar,  from  whieh  it  may  be 
iBtered  thnt  the  neme  hed  elnedy  beceiqe  ^'picaL  The 
•gfataDaa  of  u  elder  Aiatns  cennot,  however,  be  pnnd; 
wr  eea  M  ■oimtiawe  soggeeted,  be  identified  irith 
G«tnberg*seoe4jntor,  the  printer  Foet  A  ooqariDgbook 
teerinfl  ne  name  (2>r  Fom^t  Drti/adter  HBUtnmang) 
niett  in  eertrell^S.  dated euly  in  toe  lizteeotb  eentnry, 
aid  has  been  pabliahad  in  the  megieal  cdleetune  of  Sehdble 
nd  Herat  It  nenrtheteei  appears  from  the  style  to  beat 
best  n  emtnij  later  Ttit  jvast^  Taat^t  own  exiateooe 
ins  baeo  dispnted,  bnk  apparent^  on  no  good  groiuidi. 
Ha  ia  mentioped  aa  a  ooabsapbfair  lUtiMnins  (1S07), 
MatiaBiM  BnfM  (161»X  B^uiU  {1599%  and  Qaet  (1548). 
Itilbeouna  denomiesa  him  aa  adl^I^a>il^  who  pupoasly 
ihoanad  Uai  ior  faw  of  CKpdiin.  Bofaa  and  Oast  daim 
to  have  been  eetuBy  in  hia  eompaoy.  The  former  enter- 
teins  the  aam«  ^nnion  of  him  as  ^thenrins ;  ths  latter 
eoDsidea  that  a  learned  dog  and  horse  whieh  accon^wnied 
him  wore  probabfy  devils.  The  same  jodioloos  anther 
Touches  for  Us  haTing  been  earned  awaj  by  the  demon  ia 
or  ahont  the  year  10S1L  This'flatastrophe  is  slso  mentioned 
in  an  ineerintion  on  a  pictors  atiU  extant  in  Anerbach^ 
•Aar  St  Lmiis^bMiiDg  that  <bta,  and  dspiictiag  ^ 
fluniHar  toOoattetetMaocL  Futbarpartleakn  are  given 
by  WieriaUB  wd  imomwoAJk  pnml^dampmmmt 
and  ha  MaiiBai^  Zawwm  esaMHmwm  eoltoama  (1B6S), 


In  a  passage  often  enonooasly  attribttted  to  HelanehthaDj 
vhoaa  eoarasation  HanUns  u  not  reporting  on  this  ooea- 
non.  Afloocdtag  to  him,  Fanstoa  was  bom  at  Enittlingen 
in  W&rlambcrg  (the  popular  legend  mys  Robda  in  Saxony, 
and  oAer  ptaoaa  are  aleo  menttoaed),  and  ednoated  at 
dte  nnrrwnty  of  Cneow.  However  unworthy  of  such  a 
distinction,  he  had  evidently  by  tiiis  time  become  a 
popnisr  hsn^  anmnd  whom  the  floating  aeenmnlatianB 
ol  lifsnd  n^eetinc  saoh  natioaal  wifloda  w  tba  Bohendan 
Zyto,  the  Eoi^  Kate  Baeon  and  Bosh,  and  A»  Folish 
TwardowiU  war*  giadaalty  tao^ng  to  group  themselves. 
Huso  ultimate^  tedc  sh^M  in  the  standard  verrion  o{ 
Fanatos's  life,  puUishod  at  Frankfort  by  Jdiannea  8^e« 
in  1587.  Thie  remarkable  book,  the  work  ot  an  ammymoas 
tdiolar  anindntoH  with  Latin,  fint  mentions  ifephisto- 
jdiilee  ss  the  name  of  Fsnstan's  familiar  a^iit,  intndaees 
new  element  suggested  hf  the  omnpiWi  animoeitT  to 
Bome,  and  gtvea  especial  prominence  to  the  traditions  which 
rnrennifc  laaitna  ut  conneriwi  with  cliasical  mythology. 
The  cAet  is  to  emit  his  importaiiee  aaa  type  by  uhibiniig 
Ido  as  in  some  sort  a  represeutattre  of  ma  thought  and 
free  leerninf^  thne  paving  the  way  he  Ooetbe^  mora  pro- 
found intarpratation  of  Ids  alleged  compact  with  ths 
fiend,  ^nw  more  obvious  tragic  an>ects  m  the  situ&tioD 
wen  msgmficently  brou^t  out  by  iLariowe^  whose  tragedy 
of  fkmtttf  founded  on  an  Eo^iah  translation  of  the  Qer- 
msn  narrative^  ia  thouj^t  to  have  appeared  aa  early  as 
1889.  Ifarlowe's  play  contains  some  of  the  finest  dramatic 
poetry.  01  our  language,  and  hedwella  with  especial  delist 
on  Frastus's  evooation  of  Hel«i,  which  by  education  and 
qnqiatfay  be  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  i^iprebend.  It 
was  inentable,  howevai^  thai  ha  should  be  principally 
atudioacof  dramalse  effoci;  and  the  perception  of  the  fnU 
rignHtfance  <rf  tiiia  episode,  as  wd'  as  of  the  stoiy  generally, 
vas  nmaiiiJ  lor  a  mora  rsfleotive  age.  A  mora  homely 
moral  was  drawn  Fanstus's  next  Uognpher,  Johaun 
Wiedamann,  who  (1599)  rewrote  the  narrative  fmaan  edify- 
big  point  of  view,  intcrspscsing  copious  Uatotical  parallds 


and  theelogleal  diaquinttons,~whidt  latter,  indeed,  aia  bdI 
wanting  in  the  earllervetiion. — and  omittang  what  hedeemad 
unsuitable  for  toous  eera.  His  pod  .otic  labours,  sabe»- 
quently  revised  m  the  same  spirit  by  Efitier  (1684),  snfor- 
tunatfdyled  to  Uia  almost  total  disappeanmop  of  ths  cldsr 
narrative,  szoept  in  the  ebridgad  form  of  a  chap  book.  In 
whieh  it  has  survived  nearly  to  our  own  times^  andhasevan 
been  rqirinted  in  Amerioa.  Another  detalopment  of  Oa 
nUi  was  BOW  at  liand-~the  dramatic.  Tt  frrrmVUhn  thin 
of  JtuH  FlatSeHi  m/Mup  ^ntdtniia,  a  play  in  LMfai  vetsa 
published  at  Lsipdc  in  1098.  By  1618,  aa  ^ppsan  ho« 
Ayrer's  Opiu  Tktah'icuwt,  a  play  on  the  sntjeet  was  a  steak 
piece  on  tiie  boards  of  tlie  Oerman  pni^t-tbeatm.  Bdna 
thinks  that  it- was  introdaoed  1^  the  En^isb  ilinerut 
players  who  traversed  Qermany  at  the  tim^— a  sappositiflB 
cooiBrmed  by  Lessln^s  {vevions  indication  of  an  En^lah 
element  in  the  text  I^eae  marionette  pieeaa  long  mafah 
tatned  themselves  aa  a  popular  enterteinment  Zedlat 
maitionsthemaastillfmqueDttyperformedinI730;  Heinn 
sawth*  stocy  of  Fanatos  thna  repressntad  aa  lata  aa.l&26. 
It  was  not  oommittod  to  writings  and  waa  parllyaitempcniMd 
fertheooMdon.  Bestorations have  nevail  ihelees  been  riven 
by  Seheible  (1847),  Hamm  fl850},  iSd  Engel  (ll7S)i 
Sncb  representationa  undonbtadly  served  to  hasp  the  legsnd 
alive  uiUil  it  nMt  with  critics  and  poets  able  to  discatn  its 
si^ificaoce  in  the  persons  of  Leming  and  Ooetha.  The 
original  draft  of  the  lattar'a^aiHt;  aa  pointed  ontbyBdn^'' 
is  almost  ntirely  based  npdn  the  pn|q^  reprasentatkiL 
Lessio^s  intareat  In  Fanst  is'  bolmvad  to  bare  bam 
swakaoad  \ff  a  perfcnmpoe  of  the  old  play  at  Beriin  in 
1763.  Ba  todc  up  the  anbiact  ahutly  aftscwaid%  ani 
aceording  to  hia  own  stat«Dunt|  at  ^Uflteant  paiiodi  of  Ui 
life  sketnedont  the  ground  dan  of  two  TMsion^ — the  fini 
on  tike  lines  of  the  oiiginm  l^;end,  the  second  withont 
any  supematoral  element  Both  are  nUd,  on  bfs  own 
snthority,  to  have  been  nearly  oompleted  in  Decsmbsr  1770^ 
but  were  probably  lost  in  the  following  year,  along  with  a 
trunk  eontainiog  other  HSS.  An  anonymous  Fasut  ap- 
peared in  1775  at  Hunieh,  and  haa  recently  been  re- 
piibliihed  Si  Timiinifs.  vAic&it  eertaln^  is  not  The  oon- 
oeptionaf  OoalhsteJiHudrMfonnadiaaa^as  1770,  and, 
according  to  the  oontempotaiy  testimaBy  oC  Hereby  the 
eorapodtion  had  made  great  progtem  aa  aariy  aa  1778. 
The  first  part,  notwithstanding^  was  not  oompleted  until 
1807,  nw  the  eecond  nntQ  1831.  )The  analysis  of  this  woO' 
derfnl  work  will  fall  more  appn^riately  under  the  heading 
OoBTHf  (s-  *■).  It  need  only  be  rmariced  hm  that,  wkfla 
Qoethe  has  finally  achieved  the  tranafonnatibn  of  Fsnstna 
fmn  a  vulgar  eoqnror  into  a  persoiification  of  bnmanity 
in  one  of  its  moat  intereating  phases,  the  reaul^  m  ths  fint 
part,  is  atill  faudequata  to  the  power  of  tba  maehinoCT  aaA 
the  digni^  of  th*  dtnatiuk  As  (MesLambtaneiy  ••• 
BTiMsd  i%  "Vbat  has  lOugaret  to  do  with  Faoatt" 
Ilw  mtac^  abused  and  undai^ated  second  part  vuj  ba 
regarded  as  an  ettdaavonr  to  remedy  this  defec1«  wUsh 
mi^  have  fidlj  succeeded  but  for  the  teste  for  allsgoqr 
which  had  become  a  mania  with  Qoethe  in  his  later  yaaiSL 
The  Helena  episode  is  nsverthaless  a  mastarpieca^  aad 
the  fifth  act  laeeents  the  quintessence  of  Ooethl^a  vildsM 
with  the  authority  of  a  last  teatament:— 

"Je,  die«mSfauMli[nieh(auMgebMi 
•Dm  irt  der  WfiaheU  Irtstar  Sdiltus  1 " 

Among  kter  attMi^  at  a  literary  treatomt  «<  dw 
Faust  legend  may  be  murticmfld  E^ger'a  romuiea^  trana* 
lated  into  English  1^  Borrow,  and  chiefly  remarkaUa  for 
the  intn>daeti<m  of  the  Bor^  family ;  SUngemana's  un- 
wittingly burlesque  tragedy,  "  the  hero  of  which  is  not  tha 
old  Fanst  driven  desperate  by  the  uncertainty  of  human 
knowledge,  but  plain  Jo^  Faust  the  printer,  driven 
desperate  \(y  an  ambitioua  temper  and  a  total  deficien^r  ^ 
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«Mh"  ^Oblljle);  Hcms's  iagenious  tna  Iiighly  dnmatia 
hUIflt  (ZW  2>oiier  Famd,  eia  Tantpom) ;  and  LeiMii's 
pottn,  jpvtlj  ajuo  and  pwtlj  dnmatio,  aot  d«ficioDt  io 
HoUted  bMotiM,  but  a  mere  repatitton  of  Ooatfae  in  all 
■■■nllil  Twpeota.  Ooetbe'e  axampla,  aa  wait  aa  tlie  goua 
nXlj  lattjeoU^  charaetar  of  modem  pootrjr,  haa  lad  to  tba 
OTMtlaa  of  ft  nanbar  of  idaal  fignraa  impataMiatiiig  aema 
partioalar  Uioagkt  or  prioeipla,  and  batraring  mora  or  lata 
dlBattjr  to  thab  wiginaL  Sneh  an  tba  Haatrad  of  ^rmi, 
Aa  Paiaealraa  of  Browning  tba  Balder  of  DobeD,  tba 
SIptridiac  of  Oaoiga  Sand,  tha  Konrad  Wallanrod  of 
MiekUwlo^  taat  aad  not  leaat  nisarkab'.a  the  Brand  of  the 
Korwagiaa  poat  Ibaeo.  Tha  affinity  betwean  the  tyiucal 
Atuaa  of  Fanatua  and  Tannh&naer  ia  -nej  powerfolljr  in- 
rtbatad  In  tha  laal  poem  of  tha  lyriaal  ct^lectioQ  utitled 
Dtr  netu  ToHnkOtuer,  by  Eduard  Qriaebach  (1871). 

TIm  batt  works  »b  Ota  hiatorj  of  tha  Fuutu  l^asd  u»~-IUit- 
«B>«bar.  Atutf  tbtm*  FUtMrt  tt  iw  ta  Ufftndt  (Paiii,  IMS) ; 
DflntaM-,  i>M  Sojit  am  Dr  Matm  HmMut  (Stattnrt,  IBM) ; 
lha  artiok  bj  W.  Sonmer  In  Erach  tad  QnilMr's  Xmyappmdki,  Rod 
that  Id  U ey ar'g  Oanmnatiotu  Leaiteon.  For  it>  Ubtiographf  m 
I'Mbv,  JAUratm-  dtr  Fau*tm»fi  (Sd  adit  Latnii^  ISfiV),  and 
tha."BU>UethMaFautiana''  In  tha  flnt  part  of  Xaoal'i /IWMtaA* 
taMtfteasn).  Tha earliaat extant  aditknS  tha  Eo|^ 
f  ariaa  of  tha  Qanaan  l^nd,  tma  vUoh  It  daparta  In  atranl 
I,  bean  date  169S,  but  tlu  wark  had  haaa  pDUiahad  pra- 
vkfidr.  It  ti  rrarintad  in  tha  lUrd  mliiBa  af  Thotna'a  Satlf 
|B«4W  Fr*m  Ammnm*  (1837).  (B.  a) 

fATARA,  a  tovn  of  Sicily,  in  tho  prorioco  of  (Ucganti,  ia 
■ilnated  6  mHea  KS.I1.  of  Qirgenti  in  a  moaDtunoaa  dia- 
triot  near  tha  Hypaa,  a  tribataij  of  Uie  Aeragaa.  It  poaaeaMa 
a4}«aiitifal  old  chataaa  of  the  Chantnontt  family,  baOt  in 
tha  lith  oentdry.  In  (he  nei^boarhood  of  Farara  Aere 
are  large  ao^ifanr  iiuna%  marUe  qoarriea,  and  dapoaita  of 
bUomeo ;  and  it  haa  alao  a  oonaldarabla  trade  in  grain  and 
fraita.   The  popaUtion  in  1871  waa  15,197. 

FATABT,  CHAxua  Smov  (1710-1793),  French 
dcamatiat,  was  bom  at  Biria,  November  IS,  1710.  He 
waa  the  aon  of  a  noted  paatry-eook,  a  man  of  aome  parta  who 
in  hia  Maura  howa  amuaed '  himaelf  with  making  Teraaa, 
Tba  aoB  waa  adneated  at  tha  ooUege  of  Lonia-leOnnd,  and 
after  Ua  faUter'a  death  eaiAki  on  the  bnainesa  for  a  time 
ht  dw  eake  oi  Ua  mother.  Hia  flnt  inecaat  in  Uteratare 
wu  »  poeA  entitled  La  Ermea  dUiwk  par  la  PwiOU 
fOrltmUt  whieh  obtained  the  price  of  the  Aeadtaoie  dea 
Imx.  Floranx.  After  the  prodnotion  of  bia  firat  Taade'nlle> 
f-M  Dnun  Jwrndtif,  cireomatanoea  enabled  him  to  relinqoiah 
Ma  boritMH  and  derote  himaeU  entirely  to  the  drama.  He 
provided  many  inaoaa  anonymooaly  for  tha  leaser  Ibeatrea, 
■ad  fint  pnt  hia  name  to  La  Chtrehtim  ^JSiprii,  which  waa 
prodooad  in  1741.  Among  his  moat  saoceasfal  works  were 
JimmMt  tt  XtiUm,  Lt  Coq  dm  rUioff*  <174S),  IfvutU  A  la 
<hmt  (ITftffK  Ltt  Troia  SiAtaiu*  (1761),  and  L'Am^au  d 
Badtama  {1763).  Famfc  beoane  diraetor  of  the  Opdra 
Onuqin;  and  in  171S  ha  married  UadeDunaeUa 
Danmoeray,  a  beaaMfol  yonog  dager  and  aotraa  who 
had  made  a  Mioeaaafnl  dibnt  tha  year  betora^  By  their 
B^ted  talenta  aad  labonta  the  Opira  Comiqae  roee  to 
ea<4i  a  height  of  sneoaas  that  the  jeolonsy  of  rival  theatm 
wn  arooaed,  and  throngh  their  inflaenee  the  house  was 
sappmsed  tiie  same  year.  Fava'rt  thua  left  withont  re- 
flonroei  accepted  the  proposal  cl  Uarahal  Saxs,  and  ander 
loofc  the  direction  of  a  tronpe  of  eomediaoa  which  was  to 
■aeui^taay  Ua  army  into  Flaadera.  It  was  part  of  hia  dnty 
Io  cnnpoae  from  time  to  time  imprompta  Terseo  on  the 
arents  of  die  eampugn,  amosiog  and  stimulating  tha  sptrila. 
of  Mm  men.  So  popular  were  Favart  and  hia  troop  that 
"the  enemy"  became  dniroas  of  sharing  his  services,  and 
t>enuisuoD  waa  giren  to  gratify  them,  battles  and  comedies 
thus  curiously  alternating  with  each  other.  But  in  the 
ttiidat  of  his  success  a  heavy  blow  fell  upon  him.  The 
manhal  ha«l  tookad  with  evil  eyas  upon  Favarfa  young 
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fled  to  I^ms,  and  the  wrath  of  the  foiled  adnllatw  feQ  tqpea 
the  hnsband.  A  UUrt  dt  eadut  was  isaoed  against  Un^'aa4 
ha  only  saved  himaelf  by  flight  and  ooneealment  In  a  cam 
Uadame  Favart  meanwhile  bad  been  diattngaishiag  herself 
at  the  Com6die  Italian ;  bat  aa  she  atill  rejected  the  brelal 
advaooea  of  the  maralwl»  aha  waa  suddenly  amsted  and 
confined  in  a  prorinoal  eonvent,  where  she  was  treated  as 
a  prlaoaar  of  atatch  After  aa  imiwiaoamant  of  raeta  ftaa 
A  year  ker  fortitade  gava  way,  and,  yielding  to  the  «l 
her  pursuer,  she  wsa  at  length  Ubeiatad.  After  tha 
marahal'a  death  in  17fiO,  Favart  retnmed  to  Puis,  aad  ra- 
Bumed  his  pursnits  as  a  draaiatiat  It  waa  at  this  time 
that  the  Abbd  de  Yoiaenon  became  intimately  tiTrrtitiHl 
with  him  and  took  part  in  hia  Uboora,  though  to  what 
extent  is  uncertain.  Madame  Favart,  after  a  long  and  pai»> 
ful  illneas,  died  at  Faria,  kmX  S2,  1773.  She  ia  temam. 
bered  aa  a  bold  reformar  of  atage  eoatonei,  breekiag  with 
the  eaitom  of  dreesiag  all  dw  dnmatU  penonm  ia  ooatt  «r 
showy  il^le^  and  intrudadng  tba  aae  <rf  ooataaieB  i^propti- 
ate  to  the  varioua  ehameteia.  She  hai  remaifcaUa  ^owan 
of  mimicry,  especially  of  die  apeech  and  accent  of  foteigoen 
She  aasiateid  her  husband  in  aome  of  hia  best  p«ductioaa. 
He  felt  bar  loaa  deeply,  snrvived  her  twenty  years,  beccm. 
iag  nearly  blind  lU  hia  Isat  days,  and  died  at  Paris,  May  13, 
1792.  Hia  works  have  bean  aeveral  timea  republished, 
lu  1809  appeared  his  Mimoiret  ttCorrttpondanaliahttirtf 
ffyvmati^e,  H  antcdotiqut,  which  f  nroiab  vatnabla  iofonaa- 
tton  OB  theitate  o|  the  litaraiy  and  thaatrioal  wotlda  in  flie 
18th  eentnry.  Tlua  wori^  in  3  Tola.-  8n^  waa  edited  hf 
grandson  A.  P.  C  Favart  and  H.  F.  Dumdard. 

FAVERSHAU,  or  FsraaaHAH,  a  mnnidpal  boroo^  aad 
nuu-ket-towB  of  England,  county  of  Kent,  is.  aitaaSed  10 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Canterbury,  and  47  E.S.R  of  London 
by  rail  The  town  oonaiata  of  fonr  prindpat  streets,  fordt- 
ing  an  irregular  cross,  in  tba  centre  of  which  are  tha  town- 
haU  and  morket-fdaeei  The  parish  ehureh  is  a  ^lacioaa 
cruciform  structure,  surmounted  by  a  towor  and  spin;, 
both  its  exterior  and  its  interior  have  lately  nndei^ODe 
laatomdaDa  Favenham  has  a  free  gramaur  ednol,  a 
national  ichool,  a  tbaatta,  aad  aasembly-iooma.  Eavanham 
Creek,  yrbiat  ooauanniowtea  with-East  SwaK  ia  navigable 
np  to  die  towB  for  vessels  of  190  tons.  Hu  diipptatg  tnda 
b  pretty  extenuve,  chiefly  1u)  ooal,  timber,  and  agrieol* 
tural  prodooei  The  ojrstar  fishariea  an  the  prine^al 
indnst^,  but  brewing,  brickmakin^  and  the  ataoafactara 
of  Boman  cement  an  carried  on,  and  then  an  Mvenl  laige 
powder  milla  ia  tha  vicinity  of  the  town. 

Favmhan  is  vary  anetan^  aadonaeeaaatetita  ritaaOM  dlieedy 
appoaita  the  aMth-aaat  axtiami^  tha  lata  »f  ShapM  aariy  raaa 
into  MHuideratioa.  In  SIS  it  waa  itylad  "tha  king^littla  town  of 
FefrNhsiD,"  and  ia  080  it  waa  tha  meeting  plaea  of  a  vtton  or 
ssttonal  eonncfl.  King  Staphen  and  Qnara  Mmd  foandad  her*, 
In  lli7,  a  anaUo  Abbar,  and  both  they  and  their  am,  Eoataoa 
eoont  of  Boulogne,  vera  buried  within  Ita  walti  It  waa  ta  FaveN 
sham  that  the  boatmen  conTCTed  Jame*  II.  after  praren^ng  hia 
eaeapa  in  a  amall  rasael  lying  at  ShellneBi.  The  populatioB  In 
1871  waa  7108 

FAV0RINU8, 9afi^jtfiiro%,  aeelebrated  aophiat,  flonriabed 
during  the  reign  of  Hadriaa  A  Oaul  by  birth,  he  waa  a 
native  of  Aries,  but  at  an  early  age  began  hia  life-long 
tnvels  through  Oraece,  Italy,  and  tba  East  He  may  have 
acquired  aome  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Oreak  even,  befcca 
he  left  Oaal,  for  Ariea  was  wUbia  a  abort  diatanee  of  tba 
Phooian  eokmyof  Uarseilles— that  "Adwaa  ct  1b»  'Weak' 
w^ieh  Vatro  calls  "triliaguii,*  aad  which,  aocnditv  to 
Strabo,  bad  taught  tba  Oanls  to  becnne  Fhilhelleoee.  Wk 
extensive  knowledge,  combined  with  great  oratorical 
powers,  raised  him  to  eminence  both  in  Athena  and  Bmbo 
With  Plntarcb,  who  dedicated -to  him  hia  treatise  rtfA  m 
wpmriM  in^xp^i  "^^^  Herodea  Atticua,  to  whom  ha 
beqUMthed  his  Ubrary  at  Bome^  with  Demetrioa^  Aleiaat 
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dritf  GotBtfin  TtMto,  aod  Atdoi  QtSlinM,  vilk  Adriu 
hisMU;  lu  lind  oa  fatiniato  taniM,  Hit  good  homoar 
i^ipflUBto  h»T<  Uwi  M  inwliiMtiMe  M  h»  •irit,  thoogh  in 
hi*  )ater  yean  be  oondMcesdod  to  Tiolsntabtm  of  hit  rinll 
F(rf«o»oa,,wlio  diTtded  wiUt  Um  the  niffngee  of  Aaie,  tbe 
SmTrniote  faction  proooBncing  Polenon  to  be  the  greater 
ih^oiieiaa  of  the  two,  while  Uiat  of  E^beeu  declared  for 
FaToriao^  It  was  Favoriuoa  who,  on  being  aileoced  hy 
Hadrian  in  an  argiunest  in  which  ^e  sophist  might  easily 
han  refuted  his  adverBary^  oude'>^  sabeeqoeat  e^tlano- 
Haa.  to  Ui  friend  that  it  wu  foolish  to  criticuse  tJw  Iqtic  of 
the  Blaster  <tf  thirty  legitna.  Ik  -was  we  of  bit  aanaitic 
boasts  that  thoegh  ha  had  offmded  Hadrian  he  atUl  eon- 
tinned  to  Un.  When  the  aerrOa  Atheaiani^  fagning  to 
share  the  emperor'e  displeasore  with  the  sophist,  palled 
down  a  atatne  which  thejr  had  erected  to  the  latter, 
FaTorinna  lemarked  that  if  Socrates  also  had  only  had  a 
■tstse  at  Athens,  he  might  have  been  spared  the  hemlock. 
01  the  Tery  nomerooa  worka  of  Farorinna,  we  possess  only 
a  few  fragments  preaerred  by  Aulas  Qellins,  Diogenes 
laertina,  Philoetratus,  aud  Suida^  the  second  of  whom 
'oofton  from  faia  ntuToSar^  'lo^tip^  His  Uvfi^^twt 
tf6nt,  in  ten  books,  mentioned  by  Fbiluetratos  in  hia 
lim^tieSepkul$,  i8»|  4,  i^wtntohan  boeD  his  ehiof 
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Dm  mMt  modern  aoniow  of  Information  rtganling  tho  IUd  and 
veik  of  FaTarimM  Wv  Fracmenta  fhiloiopAonm  OrtEcoTUtn,  col- 
iNtsd  tad  unotatad  by  F.  W.  A.  Hnlkdi,  Farli,  18S7  uid  1860. 
Sm  ilw  J.  F  Gregor'a  ComnenttUo  ds  Favorim,  1766,  asd 
ltaBmiait'ii)£nnia(&  de  AeoKiw,  1789. 

FAWEES,  Fnurcis  (1721-U77),apoatand  translator, 
wu  a-nstivo  of  Yorkshtn^  and  waa  born  in  the  year  1731. 
After  itodjring  at  Jesos  Collc^  Cambridge,  vhoro  he 
pidnsted  U.A.,  ha  entered  into  boly  orders,  and  was  sw> 
ttrnntf  cniato  erf  Bramham,  carato  of  Cr^ydoi^  vieat  of 
Ot^Dgton,  and  rector  o(  Hayis,  and  finaUy  was  made  one 
of  tha  duplaina  to  the  princess  of  WolesL  He  pablisbed 
Bnaiam  Pari,  a  Poem,  in  1 745  ;  a  Toloine  of  poems^nd 
tranilotioiu  in  1761 ;  and  Partridge  Shooting,  a  Poem,  in 
17<7.  His  traoelatiDDS  of  the  minor  Greek  poets — 
isaciMn,  S^ipho,  Bton  and  Moscbos,  Mnsieas,  Theocritus, 
sod  ApoUonius— acquired  for  him  conuderable  fame,  bnt 
it  osy  be  safely  predicted  that  when  they  an  forgotten 
Awjtss  will  be  remembered  for  hia  finf  song,  Dear  Tom, 
tkii  brvwn  jug,  that  now  foamt  laith  mild  ale.  He  also 
edited  a  FanUy  Bible  with  notes.  He  di^  on  the  26th 
August  1777. 

FAWK^  Out  (1670-1606),  {he  moat  notorious  of  the 
Onnpowdor  Plot  conspiraton,  was  bom  at  Tork,  of  a  gentle 
family,  in  the  year  1570.  ^  grandfather  and  father  v.'3re 
notaries  and  proctors  of  the  ecdesiastical  courts  of  York, 
the  former  bebg  regietrar  of  the  exchequer  court  of  tho 
prorince,  the  latter  an  adTOcato  of  the  consistory  court  of 
the  cathedral  It  u  believed  tluit  the  family  waa  connected 
with  theaooieDt  bonie  of  the  Fawkeses  of  Fandc^  in  Yorfc- 
abin,  bnt  the  endmce  of  aoeb  connexion  does  not  amount 
to  HooL  Qof  was  educated  at  the  free  school  at  tlio 
".^naefaTre,"  just  outside  the  city  of  York,  and  had  for 
•cboolfelkura  Thosuis  Morton,  afterwards  biehop  of 
Duriiun,  and  Thomas,  grandson  of  Sir  John  Cheko.  Tho 
school  was  under  the  inpennteDdence  of  tho  dean  end  chap- 
ter, and  this,  and  the^  fact  of  Iiis  immediate  ancestors  being 
employed  in  the  ecclosiostical  coarts,  would  hove  led  as  to 
moclado  that  Fawkes  was  brooght  up  in  eonf<^ity  to  tho 
cetabliahcd  church.  But  we  have  more  direct  evidence  of 
this,  for  the  aamea,  both  of  bie  parents  and  of  his  grand- 
notber,  occur  several  times  in  Uie  list  of  commnnicants  uf 
the  parish  of  St  Miehuel-lc-Bclfrey  in  which  they  lived, 
^riiapa  Uie  mmit  delcrniinant  event  in  Fawkes's  life 
bin«iedwb<mbevaaiutto]roan&  Uis  father  died  when 
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be  ma  about  ndit  yeai*  oU,  taA  befon  Iw  earn*  of  agt 
bb  motiier  nuBmad  agua  Her  leeoiid  bnaband  waa  one 
Dion  is  Baynbridge,  settled  at  Sootton  near  Knaresborongb. 
Bayn bridge  waa  conneoted  with  several  BtHnau  Cotholie 
families.  'Several- families,  ateadfast  in  the  old-faith,  trcre 
setUed  near  Sootton,— among  then),  that  of  Sir  Williant 
Ingilby  of  Ripley,  wiuwe  nstet  was  motber  of  the  Bobert^ 
Thomai^and  John  Winter  with  whom,  later  in  life,  Fawkea 
was  brooght  into  sucb  dose  contact  For  some  yean  be 
lived  un^  the  roof  of  his  stq>fatber,  vha,  we  have  evny 
reaaontobetiev^vaaaBomaQOadu^  Ot^waatbsonfy 
son  and,  ae  there  was  no  will,  the  sole  heir  of  hia  fatbrc 
He  said  in  coofeMion,  "  Uy  father  left  me  bnt  small  fivio^ 
whieb  I  spent."  Ibere  i^  in  fact,  evidence  ^t  iriisit  ba 
came  of  age  be  aold  the  litde  land  left  him,  and  soon  after, 
as  it  i^peara,  enlisted  as  a  soldier  of  fortone  in  the  army  of 
Flanders,  and  is  sud  to  have  been  present  at  the  taking  of 
Calais  by  the  Archduke  Albert  in  1698.  Ha  was  sent  by 
Sir  WilUom  Stanley  aud  th*  Jesuits  in  Flaudete  to  join 
Christopher  Wright  in  a  mission  to  the  king  of  Spain  im- 
mediately after  tho  death  of  Elizabeth.  Eatty  in  1604  ha 
was  again  in  Flanders  and  with  Stanley. 

The  Catholics  in  England  bad  hoped  much  from  tbi 
acoesuoDtrf  JomciL  To  facilitate  bis  passage  to  the  throne^ 
be  bad  given  great  cause  for  such  hopes,  promising  that  tbe 
fines  against  rcensanta  shonld  not  be  exacted,  and  bestow 
ing  honours  npon  ^veral  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen. 
Therefore,  when,  ofter  James  was  securely  seated  on  the 
throne,  the  cevcra  laws  of  Elizabeth  against  priests  and  re- 
coBonts  wore  ogaiu  put  into  execution,  many  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen  experienced  feelings  of  deep  resentmenL 
Robert  Cotesby,  a  man  steeped  in  plots,  conspirados,  and 
secret  embassies  bat  a  gentleman  of  great  penooal  power 
and  fesdnaUoo,  conceived  a  plan  for  tho  remedy  of  oil  this. 
His  parents  had  suffered  mnch  for  their  religion,  end  he 
bimaelf  hod  been  an  incessant  plotter  among  the  discon- 
tented Catholics  of  the  later  yean  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
for  joining  in  Essex's  rebellioo  hod  been  heavily  Aned,  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he,  or  indeed  any  of  the 
conspirators,  were  actuated  by  selfish  motives  or  feelings  of 
revenge  in  assenting  to  that  scheme  for  the  carrying  out  of 
which  they  dared  and  suffered  ao  much.  Catesl^s  own 
words  probably  express  beat  the  way  in  which  Uioy  lO; 
garded  the  matter.  "The  nature  c/l  the  disease)"  be  s^d^ 
"  requires  so  sharp  a  remedy."  Tt  abonld  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  plot  was  conceived  and  entered  upon  before 
tliQ  more  severe  execution  of  the  laws  against  recnsanta. 
Catesby's  plan  was  to  blow  up  king,  lords,  and  commons  in 
the  Parliament  House  with  gunpowder.  Early  in  1G04  he 
wrote  to  his  cousin  Thomas  Winter  desiring  him  to  come 
to  London  Winter,  after  some  hesitation,  having  con- 
Bonted,  found  Catesby  at  Lambeth  with  John  Wright,  AH 
three  wero  old  plotters  and  companions  in  jdoU  and  con- 
spiradea.  Cateat^nowbroacbedbisiiewseheme  toWinter, 
who  at  first  wondered  at  the  strangeness  of  tbe  conception 
and  doobted  of  success,  but  finally  gave  his  consent  to  it 
or  to  anyUiing  that  Oatesby  should  decide  to  enter  upon. 
Wishing,  however,  to  leave  no  quiet  way  untried  to  obtain  - 
their  end,  it  was  decided  that  Winter  shonld  go  over  to 
Flaodcn,  to  meet  Velaeco,  the  constable  of  C~j;tile,  whs 
was  coming  to  En^and  to  negotiate  the  pence  with  Spain, 
Winter  was  to  inform  the  consteble  of  the  state  of  t^e 
Catholics  in  Eo^uid,  and  to  entreat  Urn  to  solicit  tbe  king 
that  the  penal  laws  against  tbcm  m%bt  bo  recalled. 
Catesby  named  Fawkea  as  a  likoly  man  in  case  tliis  qtiict 
way  failed.  Winter  saw  the  constable  at  Bci^n,  ond  giv- 
ing np  the  hope  that  much  would  be  done  by  Iiis  niesns, 
Bought  qut  Fawkes,  whom  ho  found  with  Stanley  at  Oetcnd. 
Representing  to  him  that  something  ^ras  <n  hand  to  bo 
done  in  England,  tbey  passed  together  from  Oraveliiicf  to 
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QrwDTvich,  April  33,  IGOl,  and  at  once  went  to  Oatosby. 
At  ftmnttng  soon  alter  thay  were  joined  by  Tbomaa  Percy, 
another  zeaknu  Bomuist,  a  r^tive  of  the  earl  of 
Koithumberkiid,  and  one  of  the  king's  pensioners.  The 
plot  was  propounded  and  approved  of ;  all  toot  a  Bolemn 
oath  of  secrecy  and  perseverance,  and  afterwards  received 
the  sacrameQt  from  Gerard,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  in  another 
room.  In  Hay  a  bouse  adjoining  the  Parliament  House 
was  hired  in  Percy's  name,  from  the  cellars  of  which '  the 
conspirators  proposed  to  work  a  mine.  Having,  however, 
with  great  labour  worked  about  half-way  through  the  nine 
feet  of  stone  wbielt  composed  the  wall,  they  discovered  that 
a  raolt,  inunediately  under  the  House  of  Lords,  was  to  let, 
and  as  this  ezacUy  suited  their  purpose,  it  was  at  once  en- 
gaged by  Fawtes,  who,  being  littU  known  in  England, 
passed  as  Percy's  servaat,  and  took  the  name  of  Johnson. 
Barrels  of  gunpowder  which  had  been  stored  in  a  house  at 
Lambeth  were  brought  over  in  the  night,  large  stones  and 
bars  of  iron  were  placed  upon  them,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  billots  of  wood,  so  tb^t  no  suspicion  might  be  excited 
in  ease  it  was  found  necesaaiy  to  admit  a  stranger.  All  was 
prepared  about  May  1605,  The  plan  of  the  plot  was  that 
after  the  blow  had  been  given,  as  most  probably  the  prince 
of  Wales  would  attend  and  poish  with  the  king,  the  dake 
(Charles)  was  to  be  leizod  and  carried  into  the  eonnfry  if 
possible ;  nr  otherwise  possession  waa  to  be  obtained  of 
the  person  of  thd  Princess  EUzabAh,  who  waa  t&en  at 
Combe  Abbey  in  Warwickshire,  and  a  rising  was  to  be 
prepared  among  the  Catholics  of  the  midland  counties. 
Fawkes  was  to  fire  the  train,  and  then  to  get  over  as  quickly 
as  possible  into  Flanders  in  a  ship  prepared  for  his  passage. 
After  being  several  times  prorogned,  parliament  waa  to 
meet  on  the  5th  of  November 
Daring  the  progress  of  ^tbs  preparations  many  other 

gitttlemen,  Robert  Winter,  Christo^ier  Wrighs  Ko^es, 
Dokwood,  Sir  Ererard  Digby,  and  Francis  T^esham,  had 
been  sworn  in  by  Catesby  to  assist  with  labour  or 
money.  In  the  interval  between  the  completion  of  the  pre- 
parations and  the  opening  of  parliament,  Fawkea  was  sent 
into  Flanders  to  acquaint  Stanley  and  Owen  the  Jesuit 
with  the  plot,  and  to  secure  their  co-operation  after  the 
event  of  the  explosion,  A  great  cauBo>of  disagreement 
among  the  coospiVators  waa  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  lords 
and  membem  of  parliament  would-  bo  destroyed  in  a 
common  catastrophe  with  those  whom  the  plot  was  qiecially 
intended  to  strike.  That  the  Catholics  should  somehow 
be  warned  there  was  genend  agreement,  but  not  as  to  the 
method  in  which  the  warning  should  be  given.  This  dis- 
agreement no  doubt  caused  tao  failure  of  the  whole  trans- 
acUon.  Ten  days  before  the  opening  of  parliament,  Lord 
Uonteagle,  a  Catholic  and  a  friend  of  several  of  the  con. 
•pirators,  received  au  anonjrmous  letter' giving  him  a  warn- 
ing, couched  in  ambiguous  terms,  not  to  attend  the  opening, 
(or  "  they  shall  receyve  a  terrible  blowo  this  parleamenL" 
It  is  not  known  who  wrote  the  letter.  Treaham  was,  and 
is,  generally  auspected ;  but  when  Catesby  accused  him  of 
iti  he  Tehemently  and  with  oaths  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  matter.  Something  in  the  character  of  the  letter  and 
of  the  attendant  circumstanoea  seems  to  render  it  probable 
titat  the  whole  thing  was  pnpared  beforehuid  to  qnash 
the  plot,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Oovcmment  should 
not  be  fully  alive  to  the  danger  until  the  conspirators  had 
had  time  to  escape.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
whole  plot  itself  was  got  up  by  Cecil,  and  was  not)  =tig  but 
a  state  trick.  However,  Monteaglo  at  once  took  t}._  letter 
to  Salisbury,  who  communicated  it  to  the  king,  directly  his 
Majesty  returned  from  Boyston,  where  he  had  been  hunt- 
ing, and  it  aeema  to  hav«  bem  at  onco  dedded.  uiat  every 
precautioa  ahonld  be  taken.  Winter  received  warning  that 
all  was  discovered.   Tmham  also  warned  Catesby  and  thel 


others  that  ell  wat  known,  ut&  pasnAnateljr  dedrel  thnrf 
to  make  good  their  wape  to  foreign  lands.  They,  how- 
ever,  determined  to  await  further  events,  and  Fawkea 
especially  atac^  to  his  post  in  the  vault  with  that  coolness 
of  courage  which  teems  to  have  bepn  one  of  his^diief 
acteristica. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain,  on  the  4th  November,  going  over 
the  Parliament  House  to  see  that  all  waa  prepared  for  tho 
morrow,  visited  the  vault,  and  there  saw  this  "  very  tiUl  and 
desperate  fellow,"  who,  together  with  the  large  quantity  of 
fuel,  exciting  auapicions  which  ha  eammunieatM  to  the  kinj^ 
it  was  decided  that  a  more  strict  aeareb  ahould  be  made. 
Sir  Thomaa  Knevet,  a  Westminster  magistrate,  waa 
ordered  to  direct  this  search,  and  going  Sown  to  the  bonse 
suddenly,  just  before  midnight,  he  came  upon  Fawkes  just 
atepping  out  of  the  door;  The  36  barrels  of  powder  were 
discovered;  Fawkes  was  scixed,  bound  with  his  own  garters, 
and  searched.  Upon  him  wsre  found  a  watch,  a  tinder 
box,  and  some  touchwood.  He  at  once  avowed  his  purpoae, 
and  said  that  if  he  had  been  within  the  house  when  token 
he  would  have  blown  up  bouse,  takers,  himself,  and  alL 
He  was  taken  to  AVhitwul  and  •zamiotd  before  the  kin^ 
Answering  all  questions  with  careless  lareaatie  indiffmnca, 
be  would  uy  nothing  to  implicate  his  eonfedeiatea.  11m 
other  conspirators' flwl  into  the  country  to  Dnnchoreh^ 
where  a- meeting  of  the  Catholic  gentry  had  been  convened 
under  pretence  of  a  bunting  party.  In  the  hue  and  cry 
which  followed,  all.were  either  killed  or  taken.  Fawkes 
and  the  others  were  repeatedly  examined,  and  torture  waa, 
no  doubt,  in  bia  case  used  to  break  the  wonderful  will  and 
nerve  of  the  man.  On  27th  January  1606  the  trial  took 
place.  All  were  condemned  to  be  drawn,  banged,  and 
quartered.  On  Thuraday  tlie  30th,  Digby,  R.  Winter, 
Grant,  and  Bites  (Cateaby'a  servant)  auffered  in  St  Paul's 
churchyard ;  the  nuct  dsy,  T.  Winter,  Bookwood,  Keyee, 
and  Fawkes,  at  Weatminstor.  So  all  yet  alive  who,  from 
belief  in  the  cause  or  from  love  of  Catesby,  bad  joined 
bis  outrageous  plot  ascended  the  scaffold,  Fawkes  last; 
"his  body  being-  weak  with  tortore  and  sickness,  be  was 
scarce  able  to  go  up  tba  ladder."  He  "  made  no  )tmg 
speech,  but  after  a  sort  seeming  sorry  for  bia  offence,  a^ad 
a  kind  of  forgivenesa  of  the  kingandtbe  state  for  bia 
bloody  intent,"  and  so  died. 

Jesuit  evidence  describes  Fawkes  as  a  man  "of  great 
piety,  of  exemplary  temperance,  of  mild  and  cheerful 
demeanour,  sit  enemy  of  .broils  and  disputes,  a  bitbfol 
friend,"  and  asserts  Uiat  bia  aociety  was  sought  by  all  the 
moat  dislinguisbed  in  the  archduke's  camp  for  nobility  and 
virtue.  There  aeema  to  be  no  doabt  that  be  had  qualities 
which  u&der  a  diflfereht  rule  would  have'  carried  bim  to 
honour  instead  of  to  ignominy.  There  is  something  in  tba 
whole  character  of  his  actions  and  andertd^ings  in  this 
plot  which  seems  to  imply  absolute  self-renunciation  for 
the  cause  believed  to  be  just.  But  nothing  could  possibly 
have  been  more  disastrous  to  the  interest  of  the  Catholics 
of  England.  'The  stringency  of  the  laws  against  recusants 
was  greatir  increased,  and  their  observance  more  tererdy 
exacted,  fhe  fith-November  was  ordered  to  be  aa  a 
day  of  tbanks^ving  for  ever,  hy  an  Act  whidi  was  not  r»- 
pealed  for  over  two  centuries. "  The  festivities  which  wwt 
long  common  on  what  is  called  Guy  Fawkes's  day  are  now 
perhaps  dying  out.  The  custom  waa  to  dress  up  an  absofd 
figure  in  rags  with  a  toll  cap  and  a  hintom,  to  parade  with 
this  through  the  streets  singing  rhymes, -and  finally  at  night 
to  bum  the  effigj^  This  holocaust  waa  in  amae  plac»  an 
important  annual  ceremony,  presided  ovef  by  tba  weal 
officiala. 

The  question  aa  to  the  part  taken  by  tbe  Jesuits  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  baa  been  a  much  debated  one,  TbM* 
seems  to  be  no  doqbt.tbat  Garnet,  the  superior  of-tM 
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Mdn  In  EsgUadf  J»d-  a  gaiJJtj  knowledge  of  ^9  jiotf  U 
]m  did  not  ovnt  utinljr  fuoosnge  ifc  Ho-wm  triad  Md 
oondemned  March  38  and  azeonted  Hay  S,  1606. 

Huf  TiluUa  l«tta»  and  Bwmoriilt  ooBiueUd  with  titb  pl«t  an 
onMcvcd  19  the  Pablie  Baewd  Offlca.  Ths  aBoojiMms  lattar  to 
Lend  HoiitMgls  tad  tbo  r^rto  o(  Vnikm'm  Tariona  azamiuUoni 
tra  thtra,  u  mil  M  ttw  nports  of  the  ■«™t''ftiitnt  of  Winter  and 
othn  cMvqlnto(%  anppoiad  eonipintoia,  nupactad  penoiu,  and 
panou  ia  aay  way  omnaetad  wtUi  them.  Tbaa*  wen  aeina  jeut 
tga  eoUactad  and  booad  to  a  Tolnme  etUed  tha  Ovtmnodtr  PIU 
Book.  Tbe7  an  not,  bowarar,  aapantalv  calandared  ib  tha  pnb- 
lUbed  aeriaa  of  ealanoara,  bat  aia  notieea  chrondcwicsllf  with  th« 
ather  papam  'Wiuwood'a  Menuiriah  contain  nloaola  lettera  from 
Citf  andotbotstoSrCL-CtrnwilUaabosttha^t,  fron  tha  Cotton 
UhtKf,    Sea  AwbM  if  Tarik  «»  Om  SbUmA  CWury,  tad 

7AXABD0.   Sm  Saatzdba. 

VAY,  AKoaiB  (17^1864^  HnogariftQ  poet  and  antbor,. 
lorn  SOtit  Mej  1786,  at  Kohioj  in  ths  countj  of 
Zemplin,  waa  educated  for  tha  legal  profeaaion  at  the 
Fnteetant  college  of  Siroepatak.  Being,  however,  sab- 
■aqaenUy  obliged'to  abandon  tha  law  m  a  Tocation,  on 
Mooont  of  ill-hMltfa,  be  dcToted  bioBeU  to  Uterarj- pur- 
■niti,  and  beeame  one  of  the  beat  write'n  of  Hnngarian 
Damtire  proee.  Hi«  ifetik  {Fablu),  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1820,  orinced  his  powen  of 
iktiia  and  inrention,  and  woa  htm  the  w^-merited  ap- 
plma  of  hit  conntrjmen.  Theae  faUe^  whkifa,  oa  aeconnt 
af  tixair  wiginaUfy  and  rimplicitj',  hm  canaad  Fiy  to  be 
iqpidad  aa  tha  Hungarian  .^op;  were  tranalated  into 
Oettnan  Inr  Fat^  Baab,  1825,  and Jnrtly  into  English  by 
E.  D.  Bntler,  Sungaridn  Poimi  amFaUa,  London,  1877. 
Jkj  wrote  alio  nomerons  poenu,  tha  chief  of  which  are  to 
befonnd  in  the  coltectioos  Bvkrita  (Noatgay),  Festb,  1807, 
and  rrit  Sokrka  {FrtMh  Hougay),  Peitl^  1816.  He  also 
eofflpoaed  aeTeral  pUys  and  romances  and  numerons  talea, 
baaing  bimaalf  through,  the  whole  of  his  career  with  erery 
kind  of  literary  work.  In  the  year  1835  Fiy  was  elected 
HprsasntatiTe  for  the  eonnty  id  Pesth,  in  the  Hangarian 
die^  where  he  became  iat  a  time  the  leader  of  the  oppoai- 
tioB  party;  aiid,t1ioagl^afterward8aeUpasdbyKMnith,lie 
rtin  ccotinnad  to  diatiogoidi  Unaalf  bodi  Iqr  hk  liberal 
nntimtatB  and  hf  bia  aan»ittfaig  effnrta  iat  the  material 
iatemal  pTograia  ol  the  BatioD.  Zt  ia  to  him  that  tiie  Perth 
SsTings  Bank  owea  tta  nigjn,  and  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
fonndera  of  the  Hangarian  National  Theatre.  He  died  on 
the  3$th  July  1861.  Hia  earlier  works  were  pnbliahed  in 
a  eollective  form  at  Peath,  1843-14,  8  tola  The  most 
eoteworthy  of  his  later  works  is  a  hnmonms  noTel  entitled 
Jdvor  orvoa  i»  BaJcator  Atubnu  K^gdia  {J&oor  ika  Doctor 
a»d  Am  aemutf  ImbroM  Baiator),  Peath,  i&5&,  2  Tola. 

FATAL.    See  Azobb,  voliii  p^  173. 

FATETTEVILL^  a  town  of  the  United  States,  capital 
ot  Gimberland  eok.  North  CaioIiDa,  b  aitiieted  on  Oape 
Fear  Biver,  100  milaa  K.W.  of  VilmingtcaL  It  has 
cotton  maBnfactnreB,  .and,  on  account  of  the  large,  pbe 
forests  in  ita  neighbourhood,  a  oonsiderable  trade  in  timber, 
tar,  and  toipeotinei  .  was  settled  in  1762,  recaved  ite 
pnaeatname  in  1784,vaapartly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1831, 
ud  was  taken  by  the  Union  army  in  Uareh  1866.  Popa- 
latitm  in  1870,  4660,  of  whom  2S18  were  ooloored. 

PAYOUM,  or  Pktoom.  '  See  Eotpt,  rol  ril  pt  744. 

PEA,  Cablo  (1753-1834),  an  Italian  archjsologiat, 
waa  faon  at  Pigna  in  Piedmont,  Sd  February  1753.  At 
-la  eady  afit  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  proeeeoted  his 
■tndiea  wiUi  m  view  to  the  legal  profesnoo,  under  the 
si^wriutendenea  of  hli  unele,  who  was  a  dtstingniihed 
ecdenastia  3»  reorived  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
the  BnireKity-  of  La  Sanenza,  and  for  some  time  practised 
Man  adToeaM,*  bnt  arehmology  gradually  came  to  oconpy 
^  jhief  atteatfoa,  and  with  Uie  view  of  obtaiaiag  better 
*W*^^tf—  iM  Ua  anti^riaa  renarcliea  he  in  1798 


took  oidaB.  As  a  aumbac  at  the  Atdueologicat  Society 
(rf  Bmw^  tm  gave  eonsiderabU  aid  to  tha  antiqnaiian 
reaeardM  eaitied  on  under  ita  anafriees.   He  waa'  alao 

librwian  to  Prince  ChigL  He  died  at  Kome.  18th  March 
1S84. 

ras  rariaad,  with  the  addition  of  notaa,  aa  ItaUaa  tnaalation  of 
Tyinrkalmaaii's  flodUdba  itr  Xmutf  and  alao  addoi  notes  to  soaw 
of  Kanomifs  worka.    Among  hia  own  worica  tha  priadpalara — 

Jftieiltaiuajtlologiea,  eritiea,  t  aiUigvaria;  L'inltgrM  dn  F^nUen 
rivndicata  a  M.  Agrifpa;  FrammeKH  di  foM  eonti^aH;  /Mrirfoaf 
di  BtoiutmeiUi  ptMtieif  ud  Dttervioiu  di  Upko. 

FEAKNE,  CaAHUEB  (1749-1794),  an  eminent  writer  on 
law,  son  of  Charles  Feame,  judge-adTocate  of  the  Admiralty, 
.wu  bom  ID  Loudon  in  1 749,  and  was  edoeated  at  West- 
minatar  BehooL  He  adopted  ,the  legal  profesrion,  but, 
thongh  well  fitted  his  talonta  to  aociBe^  as  a  batriater, 
he  Delected  bia  bonneaa  aod'devoted  tnoet  of  hia  attentioD 
and  hia  patrimony  to  the  prosecution  of  aeientific  erperi- 
msnta,  with  the  Tain  hojie  of  achiering  diicoveriei  which 
would  reward  Urn  for  hu  paina'aad  expense.  Ha  died  in 
1794,  leaTing  his  willow  and  family  in  necessitona  circnm- 
stances.  His  £nay  on  the  Learning  0/  Coniingent  Jte- 
maindert  and  ExeevtoryDemett^  the  work  which  has  made 
his  reputation  ss  a  le^  aathority,  was  called  forth  by  a 
decision  of  Lord  Man^eld  in  the  case  of  Penin  v.  Blake, 
and  had  the  effect  of  reversing  that  decision.  The  lOth 
edition  of  this  eesay  (1844)  contains  the  notes  added  by 
Cbarks  Butler  totiie  6U1  edition,  with  additionaby  Chadea 
W.  SmiUL  A  Tolome  entitled  JFtam^i  /^estAwnow  WeHtt 
waa  pnbliabed  by  snbacription  in  1797  for  iba  braefit  (tf 
his  widow. 

FEASTS.    See  Festitals. 

FEATHERS.  The  scieatifio  definition  of  the  various 
parts  of  a  feather  will  be  found  in  the  article  Bun  (vol  iii. 
p.  727).  Here  cognizaoce  is  taken  of  the  parpoees  only  to 
which  feathers  are  applied  either  for  QI9  or  ornament.  These 
applicstiona  are  nomeroos  and  raried,  arising  ai  tbey  do 
in  some  cases  from  the  physical  properties  of  tht  qnill,  and 
again  from  the  structure  and  elastiaty  of  the  TSfie;  while 
for  omamentiUioa,  aometimea  beau^  of  fomt  and  ofteuer 
brilliancy  of  oohnv  ore  the  ^nalitiea  whidi'  cuDmand 
different  feathera  lor  moi  The  dief  parpoees  for  whidi 
featkera  become  ecHUnerotally  valoable  may  be  compre- 
hended nuder  foor  dlTiiions : — la^  bed  and  npholBtoiy 
feathera  ;  2d,  qniUs  for  writing ;  3d,-onuBMntal  feathus; 
and  4th,  misestlaneona  oaea  of  featlunL 

Bed  and  UpioUlery  Featkert. — ^The  qualities  which 
render  feathera  aTailable  for  stuffing  beda«  cushions,  &c,  are 
ligbtneas,  elasticity,  freedom  fran  matting,  and  aoftnesa. 
These  are  combined  in  the  meet  satisfactory  d^;ree  in  tho 
feathers  of  the  goose  and  of  seTeral  other,  allied  aqnatio 
birdi^  iriioae  bodtea  are  protected  with'  a  warm  downy  cover- 
ing.  OooM  feathera  and  down,.  wh«i  plucked  io  apring 
from  the  fiTing  bird,  are  moat  esteemed,  being  at  one* 
more  elastic,  cleaner,  and  leaa  liable  to  taint  than  those 
obtained  frmntiw  bodies  of  killed  geesa  The  down  of  the 
nder  dock,  Anai  motlimma,  is  eeteemed  above  all  other 
■ubetancee  for  lightness,  softness,  an^  elasticity ;  bat  it  hu 
some  tendency  to  mat,  and  is  conaeqnentiy  more  osed  f<»r 
qnilts  and  in  articles  of  clothing  than  anmized  for  staffing 
bads.  The  feathers  of  swans,  dnoks,  and  of  the  common 
domestic  fowl  are  also  largely  employed  for  beds ;  but  in 
the  case  of  tha  latter  bird,  which  is  ^  eouna  non-aqnatic, 
ths  feathus  are  haraher  and  less  downy  than  we  those  of 
the  natatorial  lords  generally.  Feathera  which  possaas 
strong  or  itiff  shaft*  cannot  without  some  ynlv=.li:.rj 
preparation  be  nsed  (or  staffing  pmposes,  as  tiie  stiff  '-JiJ^ 
tbey  preaent  would  not  only  be  highly  nncomfortalle, 
but  woahl  also  pierce  and  cause  the  escape  of  the  feathers 
from  ai^  covering  in  which  they  might  be  inclosed.  The 
barbs  are  thenfors  stripped  or  eat  from  theae  feathen,  end 
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whflD  M>  pnpand  lHuf,  In  coaimoii  with  soft  feotlwit  and 
dowDi^  vodergo  a  eanful  proocas  of  dcTing  and  daaalD^ 
wUhonft  wUoh  ihaf  would  toqoite  on  offenalva  ameU,  readily 
ftttnMit  daaip>  and  beeome  a  tafugo  for  Termin.  ^Die  dry- 
ing is  gfloenUy  dime  in  UgUy  heated  apartments  or  Btovea, 
MM  sitbeeqaently  the  featiien  an  amaitiy  bei^  with  a 
atick,  and  shaken  in  a  aiere  to  separate  alt  dnst  and  smal) 
ctobris.  Bed  feathers,  come  to  the  British  market  most 
largely  from  Qermaoy;  in  Rtusia  geese  are  kept  almost 
ezclnslTely  on  account  of  thw*  feathers  and  qnills ;  and 
ffom  that  country  aa  well  aa  France  lai^  qoantitiee  of 
goose  and  other  apliolitaiy  feathers  are  obtained.  The  fine 
down  of  the  elder  dock  obtained  from  high  latitodes,  as 
already  mentiMud,  b  prindpally  consoBM  in  bed  qnilte. 
and  for  down-quiltod  articlec  4  ladie)^  attire. 

QvUIt  /tr  Wnimg.—Hiti  «ailiest  period  at  which  the 
ose  of  qnUl  fsathen  for  writing  purposes  is  recorded  is  the 
6th  century;  and  Irom  that  time  till  the  introdacUon  of 
steel  pens  in  the  aarly  part  of  the  present  oeotary  they 
formed  the  p.-incLpal  writing  implements  of  civilizod  com- 
munities. It  has  always  been  from  the  goose  that  quiUs- 
faave  beeii  chiefly  obtained  although  the  swan,  crovr,  aagle, 
owl,  hawc,  and  tnrk^  all  have  more  or  less  been  laid 
6ndet  contribution,  ^wan  quiUs,  indoed,  an  better  and 
uore  costl/  than  are  those  from  the  goosey  and  for  fine 
Ancs  crow  quflls  haw  been  much  employed.  It  is  only  the 
fi^a  oater  wing  feathers  of  the  goose  that  aro  useful  for 
wi  ttiagt  and  of  these  the  second  and  third  are  the  best,  while 
)eft-wiiig  qnills  are  also  generally  mora  esteemed  than  those 
uf  the  right  wing,  from  the  fact  that  they  curve  outward 
end  sway  from  the  writer  nsing  them.  Quills  obtained  in 
spiiiig.  Ly  plucking  or  otherwise,  from  living  birds  are  by 
tar  tho  best,  those  taken  from  dead  geese,  more  especially 
it  fattened,  being  comparatiTaly  worthless,  lb  take  away 
tlw  natural  greasioees,  to  remove  the  superficial  and  in- 
tornol  pellieln  of  alrin,  and  to  giro  the  ncccs3::ry  quali- 
ties of  hardness  and  dastieity,  quills  tequiro  to  undergo 
some  pmeaaaeB  of  preparation.  The  easenticl  operation 
consists  ia  heating  the  quills,  generally  in  a  fine  sand-bath, 
to  from  1 30*  to  180*  Fi^.  according  to  circnnutaoces,  and 
scraping  them  under  pressure  while  still  soft  from  heat, 
whareby  the  outer  akin  is  remoTed  and  the  inner  shrivelled 
up.  If  (he  heating  has  beoi  properly  effected,  the  quills 
are  found  on  oooling  to  have  become  hard,  elastic,  and  some- 
what brittle.  White  tlw  qnills  are  soft  and  hot,  loxenge- 
ahaped  pattenu,  ornamental  deugns,  and  names  are  easily 
and  permanently  impressed  on  them  by  pressure  with  snit- 
ab'e  instruments  or  designs  in  metal  stempa. 

Ornamtniai  Futthm. — Feathers  do  not  appear  to  have 
beea  much  used,  in  Europe  at  least,  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses till  the  close  of  the  13th  century.  They  are  found 
in  the  conical  cape  worn  in  England  daring  the  reigna  of 
jlSdward  IIL  and  Aiehard  n.;  but  not  till  the  period  of 
Henry  V.  did  th«y  take  iheir  place  aa  %  part  of  military 
costuinei  Towardatheekeeof thoIStheeutorythefsshion 
of  wearing  feathers  in  both  civil  and  military  life  waa 
carried  to  an  almost  ludicrous  excess.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  VIIL  they  first  appeared  in  tiie  bonneU  of  ladies  ; 
and  during  Elisabetb'a  reign  feathers  began  to  occu]iy  an 
important  place  as  head-dress  ornaments  of  women.  From 
that  time  down  to  the  present,  feathers  of  endloss  variety 
have  coDtioucd  to  be  leading  articles  of  ornamentation  in 
r«male  head-attire;  but,  except  for  military  jilumea,  tiiey 
KaiTo  long  ceased  to  be^wom  in  ordinary  nwla  costume. 
At  tho  present  day  it  ia-searealy.too  modi  to  say  that  all 
(eathea  of  Inrda  are^.In  one  way  or  other,  turned  to  ac- 
eonnt  by  ladies  for  the  pnrpoae  of  persona?  ornament. 
Oakrieh  feathers,  however,  hold,  aa  they  have  always  held, 
a  pre-emineqt  position  among  ornamental  feathers ;  and  the 
«etrich  is  the  onlf  biid  wUch  mkj  be  aUd  to  be  reared 


ezclnsively  for  tho  sake  of  its  fe^theia.  Ostrich  farmiiw 
is  now  reoogniud  as  one  of  the  eetablished  industries  m 
Bonth  Africa.  On  these  farma  the  birds  are  hotdied  hg 
artificial  incubation  ffom  egi^  which  are  valued  at  eadL 
Hie  tnrda  are  estimated  to  be  worth  abont  jCSO  apipc^  a 
fine  fnll-grown  male  being  valued  aa  hi^  as  lie 
birds  begin  tu  yield  feathers  when  about  a  year  tdd,  and 
continue  to  an  advanced  age  to  produce  two  erope  of 
plumes  annually  of  a  present  yearly  average  value  of  £16. 
The  feathers  are  generally  plucked  from  tiie  living  animal 
— a  process  which  does  not  appear  to  cause  any  great  in- 
convenience. In  the  male  biid,  the  long  feathen  of  tha 
rump  and  winga  ve  white,  and  the  short  feathers 
irf  .die  bodj  axe.  jet  Uaek;  while  the  nunp  and  wing 
fes^rs  of  (he  fecule  are  wUte  tinged  with  a  dusky  grey, 
the  general  body  colour  being  the  l^terbue.  Tho  feathers 
of  the  male  are  conaeqnenUy  much  more  valuable  then  thoso 
of  the  female,  and  they  are  separately  classified  in  com- 
meice.  The  art  of  the  plumassier  embraces  the  cleauing, 
bleaching,  dyeing  curling,  and  making  up  of  oetrich  and 
other  plumes  ai^  foathersi  White  feathers  are  simply 
washed  in  bundles  in  hot  soapy  water,  run  through  pure 
worm  water,  emgwd  to  aulphurous  fumes  for  bleatwnff, 
thereafter  blued  with  indigo  solution,  rinaed  in  pore  cold 
wator,  and  hnug  np  to  dry.  When  dry  tho  shafts  are  pared 
or  scraped  down  to  give  th^  feathers  greater  flexibility,  and 
the  barbs  ore  curled  by  drawing  them  singly  over  tho  face 
of  a  blunt  knife  or  by  tho  cautions  application  of  a  heated 
iron.  Dull-coloured  feathers  ere  usually -dyed  block  with 
logwood  and  sulphate  o»cetate  of  iron.  Featbcia  which 
arc  dyed  light  colours  are  first  bleached  by  czposuro  in  ti>e 
open  air,  and  the  dyea  employed  ere  the  some  as  those  for 
other  animal  substances.  Uuch  ingenuity  is  displa}  cd  in  Uio 
mokmg  up  of  plumes,  with  the  gonoal  result  of  producing 
the  appearance  of  full,  ric^  and  long  feathers  from  inferior 
varieties  and  from  scraps  and  fragmettts  of  ostrich  feathers ; 
and  so  dexteronsly  can  factitious  plumes  be  prepared  that 
only  an  experienced  person  ia  able  to  detect  the  tibricaUon. 

To  enumerate  all  the  feathers  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses would  be  practically  to  give  a  complete  list  of  all 
known  and  obtainable  birds;  but  there  ore  a  few  in  addition 
to  those  of  the  ostrich  which  form  steady  articles  of  com- 
mercial demand.  Among  these  are  the  feathers  of  the  South 
American  ostrich,  iCftm  tmericatta,  the  marabout  feathers 
of  India  obtuned  from  LeptofUlut  anala  and  L  Javamea, 
the  feathers  of  the  various  species  of  birds  ot  paradise,  and 
of  Bumerons  ^edes  of  humming-birds.  Swan-down  and 
the  skins  ot  various  penguins  and  grebe*.aud  of  the  alba- 
trose  am  used,  like  fur,  for  muGb  and  coUsnttcs. 

The  Chinese  excel  in  the  preparation  at  artifimal  flowers 
and  other  omamenta  from  bright  nataral-coloured  or  dyed 
feathers;  and  the  French  also  skilfully  work  fragmentaot 
feathers  into  bouquets  of  artificial  .flowers,  imitation 
butteAies,  iu, 

Mi»eeU«Mtou»  Applkaivma  q<  jVcrfAm.— QolUa  of  vanouc 
sties  are  extensively  employed  as  hinders  for  the  sable  and 
camel  hur  brushes  used  by  artists,  Ac.  Feather  bmsLea 
and  duitera  ore  mode  from  tho  wing-feathers  of  the  domes- 
tic fowl  and  other  birds;  those  of  a  superior  qiulity, 
under  the  name  of  vulture  dusters,  being  really  mode  uf 
American  ostrich  feathers.  A  minor  application  of 
feathers  is  found  in  the  drejsing  of  artificial  fly-hooks  for 
fishing.  Ai  steel  pens  came  into  general  use  it  became  an 
object  of  considerable  importance  to  find  ^>pIications  for 
tiie  supplanted  goos»4inllls  ■  and  in  this  qnest  bo  one  was 
more  aecply  interested  then  H.  Bardin,  of  Joinville  le  FMt 
near  Pans,  whose  establishment  sent  out  about  2U  000,000 
quills  annually — tlie  product  of  ^000,000  geeesu  SC. 
Bardin  competed  with  the  ateel-Den  makers  by  cutting 
■eveiBlpeos  ot  tbs  sha|ia  of  metalho  peoa  fnmeaeh 
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bat  mm  Uigiij  b*  dorotad  hinuwlfto  tiie  pnpftrattOD  of 
q«ni  tooth-picki.  The  cntting  np  of  tlu  tethm  io  thu 
«^  Imtm  the  ehaf t  tad  betU  unoHd,  wtd  theee  Iw  ntittud 
IB  TttionB  iopnuMU  mji,  Ae  priiici[wl  producto  being  a 
kind  of  nut  into  vbioh  the  barb*  ere  woTeo,'  tbe  ihefta 
yiftMipg  *  fibnoe  rabeteDce  oot  unlike  bogi'  bristles,  from 
which  Dsefnl  bruabes  axe  fabricited.  (J.  pi..) 

FKBRUARY,  tbo  second  moatb  of  the  year.  In^or- 
dioary  yean  it  eontaiiiB  28  days ;  but  tn  bUsexttle  or  leap 
year,  by  ^e  addition  of  the  intercaluy  day,  it  conaista  of 
39  days.  Thia  month  was  not  in  the  Romnlian  calendar. 
In  the  leiga  of  Noina  two  months  wen  added  to  the  year, 
MBialjfJaBaKey  at  the  banning,  and  February  at  the 
•Bd;  and  tbu  arrangement  was  conUnned  until  452  B.a, 
when  the  decemvira  placed  February  after  January.  The 
aaeimt  name  of  F^bmariut  was  derived  from  the  verb 
ftbnart,  to  purify,  or  from  Februa,  the  Roman  featival 
of  general  eziaation  and  lustration,  which  was  celebrated 
during  tba  latter  part  of  this  month.  In  February  also 
the  Lnpercalia  were  held,  and  women  wire  pnrifiod  by  tlie 
priests  of  Lycfloa  at  that  festiTal.  The  most  gene- 
rally noted  days  of  iFebmaiy  are  tha  following : — the  2d, 
Caodlemaa  Day,  one  of  the  filed  quarter  daj%  used  in  Scot- 
land; the  Uih,  St  Vidantins's  Day;  and  the  24th.  St 
Uattbiaa.  fho  ebnreb  feetrral  of  St  Matthias  waa  fomorly 
obeerred  on  the  25th  of  February  in  bissertile  yearn,  but 
jt  is  now  inrariably  celebrated  on  the  24tb. 

FfiCAMP,  a  aaeport-town  of  France,  department  of 
Bdae-Infcrienre,  is  situated  on  the  English  Channel,  at  the 
noath  of  the  small  river  Fdcamp,  23  mile*  N.N.E.  of 
HsTre.  The  town  oonsisU  almost  entirely  of  one  street, 
vhidi  U  npwarda  of  two  milea  in  length.  It  occupies  the 
bottom  and  sidaa  of  a  narrow  Tallay,  opening  ont  towards 
tbe  sea  between  two  high  cliffy  on  one  ot  which  ataods  a 
liflhthiMMa.  Xta  port,  though  small,  u  one  of  tbe  beet  on 
feba  Cbannelf  and  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  con- 
atmction  of  an  inner  port  with  a  fine  qnay.  It  carries  on 
»  considerable  trade  in  Baltic  and  colonial  prodacs,  and  iu 
brandy  and  aalt,  and  sends  out  vessels  to  the  whale,  cod, 
madceral,  and  herring  fisheries.  In  1675  there  entered  the 
port  167  Tassels,  with  a  total  tonnage  oi  2C,3:il.  The 
river  ofiords  abundant  wator-power  for  numerous  cotton, 
oil,  and  other  mills.  Fteamp  has  also  sngar  refineries, 
taaneriee,  forges,  and  building  docks,  and  manufactares  of 
hardware,  candles,  and  soda.  The  church  is  a  larga  and 
handsome  edifice;  and  tho  other  principal  buildings  are  tho 
■ea-batfaing  establishment,  tho  tboatro,  tlio  hospital,  and 
the  Institute  for  Poor  Siston.  Tho  Latin  name  of  Fecamp 
was  Fiseariam  or  Fiscanium ;  and  tho  town  owes  its  origin 
to  a  Donnery  which  was  founded  iu  GC4,  destroyed  by  tho 
Normans  in  S41,  and  rebuilt  for  a  Benedictine  ubboy  by 
Richard  L,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  998.  Tbe  ponulation  in 
1873  was  13,C5I. 

FGCKEimAM,  or  Fkckhah,  Johit  di,  tbe  last  abbot 
of  Westminster,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  in  Feckenhcm 
Forest  in  WorcostersHro.  TI:o  family  nnmo  was  Howman; 
and  it  is  noted  by  Fuller  {Worthies  of  England)  that 
the  abbot  was  the  last  clergyman  who  was  "  locally  sur- 
named."  He  was  of  good  parts  and  fond  of  learning ;  and, 
after  reoeiring  instruction  from  tho  parish  priest,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Ercsham,  whence,  at 
aboat  the  tuo  of  oigbtcen,  lis  passed  to  Gloucester  Coll^ 
Oxford.  He  afterwards  retnmed  to  Evosliam,  and  there 
ran&iued  till  the  dicsolntion  of  tho  monastery  in  1536, 
when  be  received  a  pension  of  a  hnndred  florins.  Resum- 
ing ha  studies  at  Oxfordytho  took  in  1539  his  degree  of 
RO.  He  was  euccessivoly  chaplain  to  Bell,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  to  Bonner,  bishop  of  London.  When  the 
latter  was  deprived  of  his  see  {1549),  Feckenhem  waS  com- 
mitted t9  the  Town.   His  leanung  and  eloquence,  bow. 


ever,  made  him  so  wMgbty  an  advocate  that  be  vu  t«B> 
porarily  liberated  ("  borrowed  from  the  Tower/  lia  ay"  in 
old  English  phrasft)  for  the  pnrpoae  of  faolding  diaenauoH 
on  the  points  in  dispute  between  Romsnists  and  Protestants. 
Among  these  disputations  were  four  with  Hooper,  bishop 
of  Worcester  Remanded  to  the  Tower,  be  was  released 
at  the  accession  of  Queen  Hary  and  hecame  her  chapktn. 
tn  rapid  succession  be  vras  appointed  chapbin  to  Bishop 
Bonner  and  prebendary  and  dean  of  St  Paul's.  He  was 
sent  to  Lady  Jane  Qrey  two  days  befwe  her  execution  te 
commune  with  bar,  and  "  to  reduce  her,"  says  Fox,  "  from 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  QOeen  Uary'a  religion and  two' 
months  later  be  was  ooa  of  the  disputants  at  Oxford  agtioat 
Cranmcr,  at  the  martyrdom  of  Ridley  and  Uuimer.  Ha 
showed,  however,  no  eagemesa  of  hostility  to  the  martyrs  ; 
and  indeed  throughout  Queen  Mary's  raigi\  he  diatingnished 
himself  by  generous  endeavours  in  behalf  of  the  penecuted 
reformers.  He  also  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  release  of  the 
Lady  Elixabeth,  thereby  offending  the  queen.  In  May 
1596  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  npon  him  by  the 
onivenity  of  Oxford ;  and  in  September  following  be  was 
made  aU)otof  Waatminster,  fourteen  Benedictine  mtmka 
-b^g  placed  under  bim.  Quean  EUiabetb  on  her  aeecssion 
(1558)  sent  for  tho  abbot  and  offered  him,  it  is  said,  tko 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  but  he  could  not  conform  to 
tho  now  faith.  He  sat  in  her  first  parliament,  and  was  the 
last  mitred  abbot  that  was  seen  in  parliament.  His  influi 
eueo  there  was  steadfastly  directed  against  all  movements 
of  reformation.  In  1560  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and, 
with  intervaUof  freedom,  remained  iu  confinement  more  or 
leas  strict  for  the  rest  of  his  Ufa.  Ha  died  in  IK^beacK 
Castlo,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  1589.  Among  tbe  {•wpeeaa 
published  by  Feckonham  are  tbe  Oeitftrtaf-I>Hil9^»  held 
between  the  Lady  Jane  Qrey  ui  himsalf,  and  aanral 
funeral  orations  or  sermons. 

FEDCHENKO,  Alzxu  Paxtlowitch  (1844-I8T3),  a 
Russian  naturalist  and  traveller,  well  known  for  his  taplo. 
rations  in  Central  Asia.  He  was  bom  at  Irkutsk,  in  Siberia, 
on  7th  February  184i ;  and,  after  attending  the  gymnaatum 
of  hia  native  town,  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Moscow, 
for  the  study  more  especially  of  soology  and  gtology.  In 
18C8  he  travelled  tbrongh  Toricattan,  the  dlstriet  of  th* 
lower  Sir-Daiya,  and  Samarcand ;  and  abwtly  tfter  hu 
return  he  sot  ont  for  Khokand,  where  ho  visited  a  larga 
portion  of  territory  till  then  unknown.  Soon.aft^'  bu  n- 
tnm  to  Europe  ho  pcriahed  on  Mount  Blano  while  engaged 
in  an  exploring  tour  iu  Switierland,  15th  Septambe^lSTS. 

Accennts  of  the  •xiitotatlona  snil  <Iiscovni<a  of  FrdelicBke  have 
beta  paUiskeil  by  tha  RosilKa  tiuvennueDt.—hia  Jmrntft  tn 
Twkubm  la  UJi,  I»  tit  ZkaiuU  af  Khokamd  In  l$7fi,  and 
Batamieal  iftemrus  la  U7&  8t«  Petenasan'a  JOIktibaiMt 
1822-74. 

FEDERAL  GOTERMHENT.  A  fedaial  nnion  of 
sovereign  states  for  mutual  aid,  and  tbe  promotion  of  inter- 
ests common  to  all,  la  a  pfoc«dnre  so  consistent  with  self- 
interest  that  examptaa  of  it  oan  be  adduced  from  very  early 
tim  es.  Had  a  federal  union  of  Hellen  ic  states  been  ^ected 
at  tbe  close  of  tbe  Pfraiaa  war,  reaults  would  have  been 
achieved  which  were  vainly  aimed  at  subsequently, — aa  by 
Athens  herself,  after  the  eaptnre  of  Olynthus  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.  Tbe  effort  to  effect  a  union  of  states  for  tba, 
common  good  tiien  failed;  bnt  at  lengtb,  in  the  ceutrrw- 
following  tbe  death  of  Alexander,  the  jKtoIian  and  Achaan 
confederacies  were  formed,  and  a  spirit  of  unity  waft 
inspired  which,  if  less  tardily  manifested,  might  have  bog 
perpetnated  Hellenic  freedom.  For  the  fiiat  time  a  fodera-. 
tivQ  spirit  contended  efTecttvely  with  tbe  isolation  vhichi 
hod  so  long  animated  the  policy  of  the  ancient  world. 

Aristotle  collected  the  constitutiona  of  150  govemmeota 
of  tho  time  of  Alennder,  including  many  citiea.  bonadml 
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hj  tlLstr  own  wbUb,  aod,  Wa  ludtnTRl  repaUict  of 
Italy,  staadiog  for  oeDtnries  ftboost  witlim  light  of  each 
other  witfaont  a  thooght  of  tmloii  except  by  conqaest  of  the 
ireaker  by  the  strooger.  The  Fanbellenie  feitiTkle  long 
MTTed  to  perpetuate  a  fmtemal  pride  in  the  commiinity  of 
HeUenic  Uood,  bat  thsy  begot  no  nmlta  of  snstaiDed 
political  onity.  But  when  Uacedoni&n  atnlntioa  idaed  up 
a  military  empire  on  their  own  frontier  stupnger  and  far 
more  dangerona  ttun  that  of  Persia,  tho  etate&men  of 
Greece  learned  the  necestity  of  confederation  for  the  safety 
of  their  aatonomooa  governmeatB.  Of  the  nnione  which 
followed,  the  two  most  celebrated  were  tho  .£tolian  leaguo 
and  the  confederacy  .of  Aehteans.  4  The  constitution  of  the 
.£toliaD  leagae,  tbosgh  democmtic,  included  an  aristocratic 
or  privileged  class.  It  was  a  U»gue  of  districts  rather 
than  of  uties,  with  chiefs  of  tl^  bill  tribea  and  leading 
otizens  vttending  the  annual  assemblies  at  Thermos,  uicl 
might  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  Swiss  ccmfederaoy 
of  dty  and  forest  cantons.  The  Spartans  alone  compared 
witb  the  ^Uiliaos  in  thetr  prolonged  maintenance  <u  the 
power  of  ind^wndent  action  and  Belf-gorenunent. 

The  Aduean  leagae  differed  from  that  of  the  .£tolians 
in  being  one  of  cities.  Grote  speaka  of  it  as  nerer  attun- 
ing to  anything  better  than  a  feeble  and  pony  life.  Bat  it 
gave  good  .endenoa  of  tbe  benefita  of  federation.  From 
remote  times  twelve  towns  had  acknowledged  confederate 
rights. and  obligations;  in  375  kg.  other  cities  joined; 
and  the  inq^octuca  M  Ute  confederacy  conttnned  to  increase 
UU  351  B,c.,  when  Antna  became  Atrategoi,  and  brought 
liis  satin  Bii^oB  into  tjie  uiioii.  Upmrda  of  MTen^ 
ci^  Tltib  sbU  controIUng  thw  own  local  aflGdril  were  1^ 
thia  means  aaaodated  nnder  one  federal  goremment^  The 
ledecal  capital  was  at  ^iom,  and  each  city  asut  depatiee 
nnnoally  tUAer  till  194  B.C.,  when  Philopcemen  introduced 
the  system  of  meeting  by  lotatioa  in  the  principal  cities, 
>  procednra  originating  in  jealoasy,  and  the  tneritable 
Morce  of  weaknesiL 

Among  the  later  European-  eonfedemtioos  tbe  Swiss 
Xfimblio  attract*'  most  attention.  Aa  now  constitated 
it  ctnaiita  of  twm^-two  aoreraign  atstas  or  cantons.  Hie 
goremment  if  natad  in  two  legishttTO  cbambsn,  a  aenate 
or  oannea  of  itate^  ud  k  national  conaoi,  eonatitating 
vnitodlj  tilt  £ed«il  uaembly.  The  exocnIiVo  couneu 
itf  MTen  membon  deeta  the  president  and  Tice-preiident 
for  a  tnm.  of  three  yean.  Before  the  Freadi  BsTolution 
the  Gfimaa. empire  was  a  complex  confederation,  witb 
die  atates  divided  into  electoral  collc^  eonsiaUDg — (1) 
of  tbe  ecclesisstical  electors  and  of  Uie  secular-  electors, 
jncluding  l^e  king  of  Bohemia ;  (2)  of  the  afnritaal  and 
temporal  princea  of  the  empire  next  in  rank  to  the  electors; 
and  (3)  of  the  free  imperial  cities.  Tbe  emperor  was 
•le^ad  by  the  first  college  ahme.  This  imposing  con- 
federation come  to  an  end  by  the  conquests  of  Napoleon ; 
and  the  Confederation  of  we  Bhine  waa'eritabliihed  in 
1806  with  the  FreuA  emperor  as  protector;  Bat  iti 
principles  *ere  vioktcd  by  its  80-ca!led  protector,  and  in 
1815  the  Germanio  confederation  was.  established  by  the 
Congress  of  YienDa,  which'  in  its'tum  baa  been  displaced  by 
the  present  German  empire.  This,  in  its  new  organizatbn, 
lias  conferred  on  Germany  the  long-coveted  unity  end  co- 
fcerence  tbe  lock  of  vhioh  had  been  a  source  of  weakneas. 
rhe  constitution  datee,  in  itB  Uteat  form,  from  the  treaties 
entered  into  at  TeteUlea  in  1871.  A  federation  was  then 
organized  with  tiia  king  of  Prussia  as  president,  under  the 
liereditary  title  ot  vapum  «f  Oenai&y,  Dekgates  of  the 
various  eonfoderated  Govemments  form  the  Bundearath ; 
the  Beiehatag,  or  popular  assemoly,  is  directly  chosen  by 
the  people  ;  and  the  two  asMmbUw  constitute  the  federal 
pariiament;  This  body  has  power  to  legiialate  for  the  whole 
o^in  in  xatemce  to  all  mattm  coimaetad  with  the  amor, 


navy,postal  service,  costoms,  coinage,  Arc,  all  political  laws 
affecting  citizens,  and  all  general  qnestiobs  of  commerce, 
nevigation,  -  passports,  &c  Tbe  emperor  represents  tiie 
eonfMeraey  in  aU  international  relations,  with  tbe  cban- 
cellor  as  first  minister  ot  the  empire,  and  has  power,  widi 
consent  of  the  Bundesrath,  to  declare  war  in  name  of  the 
empire. 

Che  United  States  of  America  more  nearly  resembles  the 
Swiss  confederacy,  though  retaining  marks  of  its  English 
origia  Tbe  original  thirteen  States  were  colonies  wholly 
independent  of  each  other.  '  By  the  Articles  of  Coofedora 
tion  and  Perpetual  Union  between  the  United  States  of 
America,  drawn  up  by  Congress  in  1777,  the  Stctes  boond 
themselves  in  a  league  of  common  defence;  a  common 
citizenship  was  recognized  for  tho  whole  union ;  but  ,eadi 
State  reserved  iU  sovereignty  along  with  every  power  not 
expreasly  delegated  to  Co^gresa,  and  the  jethnuy  In  regard 
to  State's  rights  has  never  been  entirely  laid  aside.  The 
theory  of  the  confederal  is  that  of  a  federal  repnblie 
formed  by  the  volantaiy  union  of  soverngn  States.  The 
powers  of  the  central  government  are  determined  1^  a 
written  constitotion,  and  are  utroated  to  three  distinct 
authoritiea — executive,  legislative,  and  jodidal.  The 
president,  elected  for  a  term  of  foar  years  by  electora 
chosen  for  that  porpoee  by  each  State,  is  the  representative 
head  of  the  republic/  The  vice-president, «  officio  prendeoifc 
of  the  senate,  oseumes  the  president  in  case  of  lesigaatioo 
or  death.  Legialative  power  is  vested  in  the  Senate^  eon- 
posed  of  two  membeis  eleeted  by  each  itate  ftff  a  tena  ot 
^yeara;  and  in  the  Congress,  etmnstiii^  of  represBBtatiw 
in  nombua  poportionate  to  the  popnlatun  irf  eaeh  StatOb 
holding  thttT  seats  for  two  years.  The  supreme  judicial 
authority,  which  )onns  the  final  court  of  ^>peal  on  all  con* 
stitutioiMl  ae  well  as  legal  questions^  ooonits  of  a  ehiof 
jostice  and  eight  ju^es,  i^>pointed  for  Ufa  the  pnsidwl 
subject  to  confirmation  by  tiie  senate. 

The  essential  principle  involved  in  ooufedeiation  ia  that 
it  is  a  union  of  sovereign  statesL  With  a  view  to  the  oodu 
mon  intereste  of  all,  they  agree  to  abrogate  oertain  f  nnctiau 
of  sovereignty  in  their  separate  capaei^,  in  order  that 
these  shall  bejointfy  exeidsed  for  the  ooaunon  goodly  tka 
body  which  they  conenrrently  Test  with  eorndgn 
funotions;  hot  aU  other  soverogn  rights  are  reserved. 
This  differs  essentially  from  the  incorporation  of  two  or 
more  states  into  a  united  commonwealth,  as  in  the  nnton 
of  England  and  Scotiand.  The  now  empire  of  Germany 
illustrates  tho  former,  tbe  new  kingdom  of  Italy  the 
latter.  In  view'  of  the  sovereign  .rights  reserved  1^  the 
several  members  of  aiederal  union  of  states,  each  may  be 
presumed  to  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  confed- 
eration. State  rights,  including  that  of.  seceeaion,  veaa 
strongly  asserted  daring  the  dvil  wan.  between  th«>  uwtb- 
em  umI  sonthem  States  of  America;  but  the  leaiilt  hu 
natarally  been  to  anbordinate  the  vill  <tf  individoal  Stotea 
to  the  higher'  interests  oi  .the  oratederaigr  ae  a  whda 
The  written  canstitntion  of  the  United  States  is  salyect  toi 
amendment  at  any  .time,  by  consent  of.  two-tlurds  c5  both 
representative  bodies  ;  ot  by  a  convention  qieeially  oaUad 
by  the  legialatnzes  of  kwo-thiids  of  the  serenl  ^tafew  fw 
the  purpose. 

The  extension  of  responsible  constitutional  goremment 
b^  Great  Britain  to  her  chief  colonies,  under  a  governor  m 
viceregal  representative  of  tbe  cro'wn,  has  been  followed  in 
British  Kortii  America  by  t^e  union  of  tbe  Canadian* 
maritime^  and  Pacific  tvovinees  nndw  s  fedsnl  goveni- 
ment, — with  a  senate,  the  memben  of  which  are  nomlnited 
by  the  erowi^  and'  a  .house  of  commons  -  elected 
the  difibrei^  ptoyinees  according  to  thur  relative  popolatiflto. 
The  gorenor-general  is  ^pointed  by  the  crown  for  a  tans 
of  seven  yeat^  and  aipweents  Ae  sorerNgD  in  aU  nattsim 
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fedsnl  goTtnunent  Tho  Iieat«iu)i«oTenion  of  ^ 
mn&cMUs  nominated  bj  him  ;  and  lU  local  Ir^tion 
ji  earned  on  by  the  proTiDcial  pariiamaata.  The  mudE- 
ibh  eooMeiatioii  of  the  DoiaivioB  of  Oaneda  iriiieh  haa 
diM  ni^iutod  ptasenls  nniqae  featnra  of  a  federal 
BoioB  of  j^orincea  practical^  exerming  aovereiga,  ri^ta 
{n  rdttiin  to  all  local  telf-gorarainent,  aiid  siutaining  a 
toDstttntional  aatonomy,  while  cherisliiog  the  colonial 
rdttioiisliip  to  Great  Britain.  Historjr  haa  no  parcel  to 
BOTsl  fact  of  a  free  people,  the  occapants  of  vast  le- 
liouitntohing  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  eigoTing 
tO  ematltationat  rigbte,  electing  r  their  own  parliaments, 
Mguiiiiu  an  aimed  militia,  eotttroUing  cnstmuB,  eraigra. 
<ttM,  ancf  all  dae.  that  pertains  to  IndepeiidaDt  self* 
nveramant,  wliile  the/  flODtinDe  to  ebsriah  the  tie  whidi 
Mtdi  than  to.  the  mother  eoimtiyt  and  to  rMider  a  loyil 
konuge  to  the  iq>reseBtatirft  of  the  crown.  The  hansoniota 
nhtiDiu  nsolting  from  thia  application  of  the  STstam  of 
fedenJ  gwemment  to  the  Briti^  American  provinces  has 
■oggtetad  the  extension  of  the  same  principle  to  the 
eoloaies  of  Sonth 'Africa,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
buii  of  a  colonial  ayatem  by  means  of  which  the  vast 
vknkl  dependenciea  of  Great  Britain  may  perpetuate  their 
tdi&DS  mth  the  mother  country,  while  enjoying  all  the 
Uccnnn  of  its  well-rBgatated  frwdom,  or  may  be  trained, 
toamiittte  its  example  ai  independeDt  states.     (p.  w.) 

FEDBBICI,  Cahillo  (1749-1802),  Italian  dramatist 
iadBclDr,waa  bmiat  Oaroirii^aBmaU  town  in  Piednoo^ 
9;  ,1749.  Hia  real  name  vsa  Oioranni  Battiata 
mnolo^  and  that  by  wUch  he  is  now  known  and  which 
ha  trammitted  to  hia  children  was  taken  from  the  title  of 
•at  (4  his  first  pieces,  CaniUo  e  Federico.  He  was  edacated 
St  Tirin,  and  showed  at  aa  early  age  a  gretU  fondness  for 
IHmtam  and  espemally  for  the  theatre.  The  {Haisea 
btslowed  on  his  early  attempts  determined  his  choice  of  a 
(ueer,  and  he  obtained  engagements  with  several  companies 
Wlh  as  writer  and  actor.  He  made  a  happy  marriage  in 
177T,  and  soon  after  left  the  stage  and  devoted  himself  en- 
linly  to  eompodtunk  He  aettlad  at  Pa^na,  and  the  repn- 
tetioD  <rf  hia  Damarooi  eomediea  rapidly  s|nead  in  It^y, 
■adbra  timeaeemedtd  eclipBetli^  «  hu  predeoassois. 
Kost  of  hb  pieces  were  of  the  melodramaUe  clas^  and  he^ 
too  often  resorted  to  the  same  means  of  exciting  interest 
aod  coriosi^.  Ha  caught,  however,  something  of  the  new 
i|urit  which  waa  nunifeeting  itself  in  Qarman  diamaUc 
litoatnie  in  the  works  of  Suiiller,  Iffland,  and  Kotsebue, 
■od  the  moral  tone  of  his  plays  is  generally  healthy.  For- 
tana  did  not  amOe  npon  hm ;  bat  be  found  a  helpful 
friaod  in  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Padua,  Franeia  Bariaan, 
f«  whose  private  theatre  he  wrote  many  t>ioce8.  He  waa 
■tUeked  in  1791  witli  a  daogerona  malady  which  disabled 
Ini  for  several  yean ;  and  he  had  the  mtsfortone  to  see 
b  WD^,  in  the  absence  of  any  copyright  law,  published 
brelhenwithoathiapenninion.  Atlength,^  1802,  he 
ndactoolc  to  prepare  a  (^plleeted  edition ;  but  this  four 
VDlomea  only  were  completed  whm  he  was  again  attacked 
ynsk  illnaea,  uid  died  at  Fcdna  peoember  '33).  The 
pablieation  of  his  works  was  omnpleted  in  14  volumes  in 
lfil6.  Another  edition  in  26  volumes  waa  published  at 
nomce  m  1826-27.  A  biographical  memmr  of  Federid 
DfNeymar  appeared  at  Venice  in  1838. 

FEE  {feodum),-  in  En^ish  law,  signifies  an  estate  of  ia- 
britance  («.«.,  an  estate  deeeendabw  to  the  bein  of  the 
piBteeaoloDgaa  there  an  any  in  existence),  as  opposed  to 
M  srtale  lof  liffc  la  a  tto^  "primary  aenae  it  means  an' 
itfMe  by  teanra  (laud  hoMea  <tf  a  l<»d)  oa  opposed  to  land 
WMd  albdiaUy.  See  Digbgr*!  HUUrf  <tf  tk§  Lam  o/  Seal 
fttftrtf,  pi  60.  and  the  aitida  Erau 
IteklO  OOUBXS(Fuimtu«ior'VteiiamioBn), 
Mifesated  seeret  tribsmals  which  loorlshed  b  Germany 


from  the  end  of  the  13th  century  to  the  middle  oftheiet^ 
and  whtdi,  from  the  extent  of  tlteir  orgauimbion  and  the 
mystery  irfBA  rarroonded  th^  proee^nga,  inspired  a 
feeling  of  dread  in  ell  who  came  within  their  jurisdicHoo. 
Thur  origin  is  uncertain.  The  tAditional  account  is  that 
they  wer«  instituted  by  Charlemagne  and  Pope  Leo  UL  to 
prevent  the  Saxons  from  relapeiag  into  paganism.  It  i> 
more  probable  that  they  aroee  from  the  relics  of  the 
ancient  Teutonio  free  courts.  Their  immediate  causes 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  utter  lawleeaneaa  and 
disregard  of  authority  then  prevailing  in  Germany,  which 
obliged  the  weak  and  the  peace-loving  to  band  them- 
■elvaa  togethn  aa  proteetioD  against  the  outrages  of  the 
Iftinees  and  miUea.  Tlie  jfirtlqttace  of  the  Fehmie  ooorte 
wu  Westphalia,^  when  thay  appeared  shivtly  after  the  de> 
position  of  Haniy  the  Idon  in  1179.  He  dudiy  wto  in 
conaeguence  of  this  event  annexed  to  the  archbiuLOprie  of 
Cologne,  and  the  archbiahops  appear  to  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  origioation  of  the  conrta.  Fchmie 
courts  subsequently  made  their  way  into  most  othn  perls 
of  Germany,  but  the  institution  never  seems  to  have  mo- 
ceeded  in  gcdning  a  firm  footing  outside  the  limlta  of 
Westphab'a,  or  the  Bed  Land,  as  U  was  called.  HFillua 
this  district,  howorer,  which  included  nearly  the  entire 
country  between  the  Bhine  and  the  Weser,  uiey  soon  ae- 
quired  an  immansB  powffl,  which  was  at  fint*nMd  onfar  in  . 
a  beneficial  and  upright  manner,  supplying  a  means  of  re- 
dress at  a  time  warn  tim  puUtc  admiiUstratioii  <tf  JoitfM 
wee  Id  ahmnet.  Bat  in  the  end,  as  might  ban  bain  afr 
ticipeted,  ue  secrecy  of  (heirpiooeedings  and  the  arbitnux 
nature  of  their  rules  converted  than  iiUo  aa  instrument  ol 

Srtanny  in  the  hands  of  the  Teij  persona  whose  lawlaaa 
eeds  Uiey  were  designed  to  suppress.  The  emperors  them- 
selves, who  had  at  first  encouraged  the  Felunic  coorta, 
finding  them  a  useful  means  of  keeping  their  feudal  de- 
pendants in  check,  were  unabte  directly  to  resist  their  en- 
croachmentfl ;  and  it  waa  only  with  the  restoration  of 
public  order  and  the  establishment  of  a  regular  judicature 
that  the  infioenee  of  the  Fdimgerishte  gradually  waned. 
The  last  regular  court  ia.eaid  to  have  hsen  held  at  CeDe, 
in  Hanove^  ui  1668 ;  bat  there  are  tnoM-ot  the  institn- 
tioa  at  a  mudi  later  date.;  and  in  ^e  present  CMitnry 
even,  a  relic  of  the  once  famous  Fehmgerichte  was  to  M 
found  in  Weatpha^a  in  the  form  of  a  society  for  the-iap> 
piession  of  vioa.  It  was  abolished  by  order  of  Jerome 
Bonsparte  in  1811. 

It  waa  necessary  that  a  candidate  lor  initiaftoa  into  tka 
Fehm  ahould  be  bom  in  iradlock,  that  he  should  be  s 
Christian,  and  neither  excommunicated  nor  outlawed,  a*<l 
that  he  should,  not  be  a  party  to  any  process  before  » 
Febmio  court  Orijpnally  only  natives  of  Westphalia  wev 
aflmittfd,  At  Initiation  ute  candidate  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
sn^OTt  viUi  his  whole  powers  the  Holy  Fehm,  to  caatiA 
Its  prooeediuga  **  fmn  wife  and  child,  Istiier  and  nm^e^ 
sister  and  brother,  fire  and  wind,  from  all  that  the  snr 
shines  on  and  the  rain  wets,  and  frtm  every  b^ng  betwett 
heaven  and  earth,"  and  to  bring  before  the  tribiual  every- 
thing  within  hi':  knowledge  that  fell  undef  ita  jurisdiction. 
Ho  waa  then  initiated  into  the  signs  by  which  the  members: 
reci^ized  C2ch  other,And  was  presented  with  a  rope  and 
a  knife,  upon  which  were  engraved  the  mystic  letters 
8.S.G.G.,  whose  signification  is  still  involved  is  dc^bt,  but 
which  are  supposed  to  mean  S(ridc,  Stein,  Gnu,  Grevn. 
Tlie  emperor  wat  the  nominal  head  of  the  Fehmic  courts. 
Under  mm  the  aupreme  president  waa  the  arcnbishop  of 
Cologne  as  dnke  m  Westphalia.  Hie  whole,countiy  ovt^ 
whicm  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fehmic  conrts  extended  woS 
divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  was'  at  lesst 
one  oour^  Resided  over  biy  a  judge  called  a  Freigraf,  or 
free  eonni   Almg  with  hhn  sat  an  indaflnite  nnmber  U. 
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MSMtnn,  bat  Derer  lau  tluu  MTon,  called  FraiMhuiTen,  or 
PniKJifoptn^  Lfttin  Moittn.  TluwFniHhSSiDluidthft 
dotj  of  wmgin^  coropUInte  befon  th*  eoniti^  nd  of  emy- 
Ing  iQto  exBcutioa  tlie  MuUaces  wbieh  wen  prononnced. 
Than  were  two  diBtinotfortrof  Fe^ie  oourta, — cm*  whicb 
held  iU  uttinga  openly,  ud  another  vboH  procMding*  were 
coodnoted  io.Becnt.  The  open  court,  in  ons  qt  U»  bnocLoe, 
QKercind  a  juriedietioil  in  civil  euiu  tod  onr  offencoe 
of  a  trifliug  description,  in  which  eaaes  it  wta  anneeoauiy 
that  eitlipr  plaintiff  or  defendant  ahonld  ba  a  member  of 
the  Febm.  The  other  bnmcli.  of  the  open  court  took 
cognifance  of  all  crimes  of  an  ordinary  nature,  rhe  occaser 
«»  always  ODO  of  the  FreisehoSen.  The  aecnied  wu  citod 
by  ntuUng  the  inmmoni  during  night  to  the  door  of  his 
Ihhus,  or,  if  it  was  not  kDow#  whero  ho  Uved»  by  fixing 
four  copies  upon,  a  post  at  cross  roads  near  his  supposed 
abode.  If  the  accused  appeared,  the  accuser  stated  t]ie 
case,  and  the  inrestigation  proceeded  by  the  examioation 
of  witDeues  as  in  on  ordinary  court  of  law;  The  judgment 
was  put  into  ezecation  on  the  spot  if  that  was  possible. 
The  secret  court,  from  whose  procedure  the  whole  insUtution 
has  acquired  its  evil  character,  was  dosed  to  all  but  the 
initiated ;  any  one  not  a  member  ou  being  discovered  was 
iutantly  put  to  death,  and  the  members  present  were  bound 
nnder  the  same  penalty  not  to  dischM  what  took  place. 
Crimes  of  a  serious  nature,  and  eqiedolly  tboao  that  woro 
deemed  unfit  for  ordinary  jndicial  investigation — such  cs 
heresy  and  witcharaft~fall  within  its  jurisdiction,  us  also 
did  appeals  by  persous  condemned  in  the  open  courts,  and 
likewise  the  cases  before  those  tribanals  in  which  tho 
accused  had  not  appeared.  The  accused  if  a  member  could 
dear  himself  by  his  own  oath,  unless  lie  had  rcvoclcd  tho 
secrete  of  the  Fehm.  If  be  were  one  of  the  uninitiated  it 
was  neeesssry  for  him  to  bring  forward  witnesses  to  his 
fataoctncs  from' among  the  initiated,  whose  number  varied 
•ecocding  to  the  aomber  on  tlie  aiide  of  the  accuser,  but 
twenty-one  in  favour  of  innocence  necessarily  secured  an 
acquittal  The  only  punisliment  which  the  secret  court 
could  inflict  was  death.  If  tlie  accused  appeared,  the 
sentence  was  carried  into  execution  at  once;  if  he  did  not 
appear,  it  was  quickly  made  known  to  the  whole  body,  and 
the  Freischoffe  who  was  the  first  to  meet  Uie  condemoed 
was  bound  to  put  him  to  death.  A  knife  with  tho  cabalistic 
letters  waS  left  beside  the  eorpae  to  show  that  the  deed  ma 
not  a  murder. 

8m  Wigsnd,  Dot  jUfltjwrfoM  JTettpluUttu,  18S6,  and  Usener, 
DU  Fni  vmd  HtimUtKtH  Ocnchie  WcMtfJudtms,  1S82:  alio  Scott's 
A»nt  ^ GnertUia,  introduction  and  dittp.  xx.       (H.  J.  R.  P.) 

FEITAHA,  Sybkakd  (1694-1738),  a  Dutch  autbor,  was 
bora  at  Amsterdam,  December  10,  1C94.  Ho  was  origiu- 
ally  intoudod  for  tho  ministry,  but  oventuully  adopted 
•  commercial  career.  In  middle  life,  having  modo  a 
anfficient  fortune,  bo  retired  from  business,  and  dedicated 
his  remaining  yean  to  liter^re,  and  to  a  circle  of  friends 
tliat  incladed  all  (he  most  uninent  of  bis  younger  con- 
temporaries; In  1733  be  pnUiahed'hu  translation  of 
TeUaaque,  to  which  he  bad  given  twenty  years  of  rovisuni. 
In  1 735  apiiearcd  two  volumes  of  bis  J^offe  Poem;  original 
dramas  for  reading  rather  than  actuig.  In  1743  was  issued 
the  first  draft  of  his  traoslatioQ  of  tho  Hmiriade,  in  perfect- 
ing which  he  spent  ncariy  a  quartci;  of  a  contury.  Tliroo 
volumes  of  his  Poitkumoui  Poem»  appeared  in  1TG4.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam  on  tlio  3d  of  Juno  17fi8.  Tlio  influ- 
cnco  of  Feitama  over  Datch  literature  was  very  cxton- 
aivc  and  very  pernicious.  Ho  was  a  cold  and  rhetorical 
Tcnifier,  a  learned  trifier,  and  hopelessly  wedded  to  tho 
French  tnuUtion.  Hu  two  great  tmnshitions,  which  oro 
Indeed  admirably  performed  from  hia  own  standpoint, 
luve  long  outlived  their  immeitss  popularity  in  tho  lost 
cm^Bry. 


FETTH,  REinmi  (17S5-1AS4),  a  Datch  poet»  vm  el 
aristoeratie  eztnetitm,  aod  wu  bom  at  ZwoUo,  the  cental 
vi  Uw  province  Ovei^jas^  on  the  7th  of  Febnuty  17S9L 
It  has  been  said  wUh  truth  that  hia  whole  life  waa  a  ttbdal 
of  social,  peraonal,  and  literary  good  fortune ;  tlure  hai 
never  lived  a  poet  who  enjoyed  more  unbroken  proepwity. 
TioM  is  the  mom  noticeable,  because-  of  all  the  important 
writers  of  Holland  be  is  the  one  whose  works  ore  mnst  full 
of  melancholy  and  despair.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  HorderwijkandLeyden,  and  took  his  degree  at 
thelatterin  1770.  Ial773hesettledsthisbirthpUoe,and 
married.  Inl780,inhi>tweaty-aeventhyear,liobecam«bar' 
gomaster  of  ZwoU^  a  post  which  heheUfor  tberemaindBr 
of  his  life.  He  bdOt  a  InuruMu  Tills,  which  be  named 
Boschw^k,  in  die  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  here  be  Uved 
in  the  greatest  comfort.  His  first  important  production 
was  JtUiOt  in  1783,  a  novel  vrritten  in  emulation  of 
IVart&er,  and  posiUvely  steeped  in  WtUK&merM  and  despair. 
This  was  followed  in  I7S4  by  the  tragedy  of  Tkir$a,  the 
first  of  his  dramatic  pocdia.  The  next  year  was  one  of 
great  mark  in  Feith'a  career :  he  published  Ferdinand  and 
Coastantia,  another  Werthw  novd,  and  Tki  FcUriot$,  a 
tragedy.  Both  were  very  snccestftd,  and  his  poems  were 
publicly  crowned  at  Leyden.  He  was  now  the  moet  pops- 
lar  poet  in  Holland,  and  this  fact^  combined  with  hia  burn- 
ing patriotism,  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  Bilderdyk. 
Other  nriturs  attacked  hia  morbid  melancholy,  and  in  1786 
tho  critic  BaroR  van  Ferpoucher  made  a  trenchant  assauit 
on  him  in  a  work  on  sentimoatality.  Ho  was  accordiDgl;r 
silent  for  &omo  time,  but  in  1791  ho  printed  a  tragedy  of 
Lady  Johanna  Gray;  and  in  1792  thcro  appeared  a  por 
tcntous  didactic  poem,  The  Grave,  in  four  caotoa,  which 
belongs  to  tho  most  tearful  school  of  diurchyard  poetry. 
In  1793  and  in  1795  bo  produced  his  tragedies  of 
Iites  d«  Cattro  and  Mueiua'  Cordiu,  tho  first  tdcen  from 
an  episode  in  the  £«itarf,  the  second  composed  in  bono  or 
of  tboBatavian  republic  From  1796  to  1814  appeared 
fivo  volumes  of  Odrt  and  JfitceUaneotu  Poevu.  In 
1603  bo  published  another  didactic  poem,  Otd  Age,  in 
six  cautos,  and  in  1804  Poms  for  PvAtte  Wonkip.  He 
died  on  the  6tbof  February  1824. .  Tlieaoztycar  a  statue 
of  the  poet,  tlie  work  of  Gabriel,  was  erected  in  Zwolle,  nnd 
an  edition  of  his  poetical  works  issued  in  thirteen  volumes. 
As  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  tlio  revival  of 
Dutch  letters,  aad  as  a  fluent  and  capful  verse-writer, 
Foith  wiU  always  bo  hunooiably  remembered.  His  own 
ago  accounted  him  one  of  tbo  greatest  of  poets,  but 
posterity  has  refused  to  endorse  this  judgment.  His 
romantic  inspiration  was  borrowed  from  Germany,  and  ho 
did  not  hesitato  to  imitate  Goethe,  Wieland,  and  Kovolia. 
It  must  be  recoUocted,  however,  that  these  men  wero  hia 
immodiate  contemporaries,  and  that  be  showed  groat 
alacrity  and  ocomon  ia  percdving  the  modem  direction  of 
tlioir  gcoias. 

FKJ^R,  Gyoboy  (1766-1851),  one  of  the  most  indefati- 
gable Hungarian  authors  of  the  l^st  generatiot^  was  bom 
on  the  23d  April  l766,afcKesxthoIy,  in  tho  ooontyof  Zola. 
After  finishing  his  scholostic  Course  at  the  gymnasium  he 
went  to  Feath,  where  ho  attended  tho  philosophical  lectures 
at  the  utiivorsity.  From  1785  to  1790  ho  studied  theology 
at  Pressburg,  after  which  ho  was  cn^Agcd  for  some  timo  as 
a  prirato  family  tutor.  From  1803  to  1804  he  taught 
dogmatic  theology  at  Stublwcisscoburg,  where  ho  for  many 
yean  ofBctatcd  as  priest;  and  in  1808  ho  ot>tatned  a  thciv 
logical  professorship  at  Posth  univeraity.  Ten  years  later 
(ISIS)  ho  became  diief  director. of  the  educational eirdoof 
Raab,  and  in  1824  waa  appointed  librarian  to  tlie  universiljr 
of  Pcstb.  Fej^r  was  the  most  prolific  of  Hungarian 
authors, — his  vrorks,  wluch  aro  nearly  oil  written  m'tber  in 
Utttn  or  Hungarian,  exceeding  180  in  number.  They  trait 
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mibjeKts,  aod  an  of  nriooa  .sis«%  from  man 
panpUela  to  Berenl  toIuidm.  Hia  most  importMit  wo^ 
Codit  d^tcmatiau  ffmnffona  mUmaMietu  ac  etmlit,  pob- 
InM  tarn  ISM  to  in  tltrtn  mhetOtd  towa,  rwUr 
•tMMb  forlgr  vnhiBM.  It  condsta  of  idd  doeaaunti  ud 
(teiteis  fioB  104  A.it.  to  th*  end  of  1439,  aadftnnH  u 
oztnordinaiy  monanisnt  of  {mtient  iadiutiy.  This  work 
nd  amy  othon  rebtiag  to  HangarUn  natimul  hittory 
htn  placed  Fqir  in  tba  foremtiat  rank  of  Hnngariaii 
biatoruuu.  Ho  died  oa  tUe  2d  July  18S1.  HU  latwt 
wo^  vm  A  XuKoi  artdHt  {ITu  OrigM  cftlu  Burnt),  and 
A  politiiai  /orradaimai  olot  (7^  Cautet  of  Polttieid 
SewalKtioiu),  bothpablaihad  in  18S0.  The  Utter  prodao- 
tioa,  OB  Mooont  n  itt  libenl  tendeneiea,  wm  aopprewed 
\f  tbo  Adstriaa  OoTarnmant 

■8m  Jfiwyw*  /Hft .-  ^Mr^t-r^UKtKf,  PMtb,  18H,  aal  A 
■■fyir  ntmmti  MajomOrUMtt  titlala,  PMtb,  1S61. 

rELDEIBCH,  theVhief  town  of  the  Terarlberg  dutrict 
«f  Tyrol  in  Aoatria,  ia  aitoated  at  the  juDctioD  of  the 
valley  of  tha  HI  with  the  Talley  of  tlie  Rhine,  about  6^ 
pnaa  aboTB  the  oonflaeuce  of  the  two  rlren.  Tlie  poaitioa 
■  one  of  mneh  nntstil  baantjr  and  also  of  graat  nulitaiy 
ibangtli;  and  the  town  hat  eonaeqaohtly  been  of  Ux  uort 
iBportanea  than  is  indicated  bj  ita  sitei  It  is  the  Beat  of  a 
mttibar  of  odmiDiatratiTe  office*,  the  residence  of  a  bishop, 
aod  the  eantra  of  •  OMisidetabta  transit  trade.  Among  ita 
own  industries  are  cottOD-tpinoin^  weaving,  bell'^oandinft 
ecf^ci^amithety,  engineering  eooperin^  and  the  maanfac- 
tare  of  Kirtehicaarr.-  The  principal  batldings  an  the  parish 
ehordi  (which  dates  from  1487  and  posaeaaes  a  Osecent 
from  the  Cross  assigned  to  Holbein),  a  Capoohin  monastcTy 
wd  chnreh,  a  Jesuit  semiaai^  (the  Sttlla  JfatuHita,  or 
Kofwng  Stori,  a  eharitr  hospital  with  hathing  eataUiib- 
MfBtattadua,  and  the  ZWrAow  with  ita  paric,  Tofheaaal 
of  the  town  Ii«  the  mins  of  the  castle  of  Schattenbui^  and 
about  a  mile  to  the  seath  b^ina  the  territory  of  the  prinoa 
m  LiditenateuL  Feldkirch,  or  rather  Schattenbntg^  waa  at 
OM  (iiBe  the  seat  of  the  eoonts  of  Uontfrnt,  bnt  in  1377 
il  was  sold  hj  Connt  Rndolph  TIL  to  the  dokes  of  Anstria. 
In  1799  the  Feldkirch  pass  was  the  scene  of  an  IndecisiTe 
eonlliet  between  the  Aostriana  under  Hots*  and  Jallalieh 
and  tha  Freoeh  nadar  Oadinot  and  Uaaaena ;  and  in  1809 
tta  Anatrian  foreaa  under  Tolbk^  wan  oUiged  to  capita- 
lala  in  the  neigUwnAood  The  popolation,  almoet  ex- 
ahscrely  Oatholie,  numbered  2868  in  1869.  . 

IELEOYHAZA,  ehisf  town  of  the  former  dtitiiet  <tf 
Utila  Comsnia,  in  Hungary,  abont  66  miles  8.E  of  Pesth, 
M*  41'  N.  lat,  19'  SS*  £.  long.,  is  adTantageonaly  sitaated 
m  tta  ta3foad  between  PesUi  and  Sngadin.  Amongst 
lha  priiK^pal  adifieas  are  a  Sue  town-haU»  a  Boman  Catholic 
gjmsasiBBi,  and  a  large  paiid^  Auich.  The  aunonnding 
aoaatiy  ia  eonrsd  with  Tinoyarda,  fitUt^aKko^  and  tobaeoo 
Bad  aon  flalda,'wUah  an  the  prineipal  aouiee  of  am^i^ 
mmut  to  tha  inbaUtaats;  bat  the  town  itsall  ia  diiafly 
noted  t<x  ita  gnat  eattlMnarket  Nomerons  ancient  Roman 
■rta  and  ouer  nHcs  have  bora  dug  up  in  the  vfdnify 
af  tha  town.  In  the  17th  century  Fdl^hiza  was  com. 
plately  destroTod  by  the  Turks,  nor  waa  it  recolonized  and 
nbuUt  tiU  1743.  The  population,  by  the  lateat  oanaus 
fpeoember  31,  1869),  amonntad  to  21,319,  duefly  Roman 
f^thftKft  and  by  natioaality  Uasyara. 

FfcUBIBN,  Amid  {1619-1690),  Sieur  das  Avaux  at 
ila  Jtjmjf  Vtimdk  ardutast  and  hiBtoriflgiqliar,  was  bom 
ht  Chart  ret  in  May  .1619.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went 
ko  Paria  to  eoatinoa  his  studies ;  tad  a  1647  he  was  seat 
io  Rmna  in  the  ei^aettf  of  sscretaiy  of  eaibaisy  to  the 
Marquia  da  MaruaiL  His  reaideooa  at  Roma  ha  tamed  to 
■Md  aoeonut  by  diligent  study  of  its  anoiaot  monuments, 
eraminatioa  of  the  literary  tteaanrea  of  its  libraries,  and 
IvcuhiTattngtlMaeqaaiBtaBeoof  meDemioent  m  litMitan 


and  In  art  .  Amongrt  thaae  espedally  io  ba  noted  waa 
Nieholaa  Poossin,  whose  friendslup  and  ieouisela  wen  of 
great  valoa  to  him.  On  his  return  to  France  ha  manio^ 
and  waa  nllimataly  indneadtinthehopa^anfloymaB^nd 
honoun,  to  Battle  at  Paris,  dt^bait,  IIm  gnat  mlniBtar, 
cogmzed  his  abilities ;  and  he  waa  one  ^  ^  first  msmlMn 
(1663)  of  ths  Academy  of  Inaerjp^ais.  Three  yean  ktar 
Colbert  procured  htm  Uioappcantment  of  historiognphar  to 
the  king.  In  1671  he  was  named  secretary  to  tlie  newly 
founded  Academy  of  Arduteetnre,  and  in  1673  ke^isroC 
the  cabinet  of  octiquea  in  the  palace  of  Brion,  To  these 
offioaa  waa  afterwards  added  by  Louvois  that  of  depu^ 
eontidleriEeneral  of  mada  and  Mdges^  F41ibien  iMnd 
Uma  in  the  midst  of  liia  dBdal  dntisa  fbr  study  and  lo- 
seareh,  and  utoduoad  many  litomry  works.  Among  thaao 
tha  best  and  the  most  genenlly  known  is  tlte  jKirinfMW 
nir  iet  vui  tt  tur  le$  mivragtt  de$  plia  MtlUnit  ptiittret 
amdau  «l  modenut,  which  appeared  in  successiTe  lif  raifon^ 
thefirst  in  1666,  and  the  fifth  in  1688.  It  was  republisbad 
with  eeTersI  additions  at  Amaterdam  in  1706,  and  again  at 
TrAvonz  in  1725.  Fdibien  wrote  also  Origint  d» 
Ptmtun  (1660V  Primiftt  da  Farduttdvn,  d*  la  antpiw% 
d$  la  pttntmre,  ko.  (1676-90),  and  deseripUons  of  y» 
aailla^  of  La  Trappy  and  of  the  pictures  and  statuea « 
the  royal  rasidanceB.  Ha  edited  the  Cor/irenm  cA  tha 
Academy  tit  Painting,  and  translated  the  CadU  tf  i%t 
Soul  from  the  Spaniah  of  St  Theresa,  the  X^T*  of  Pirn 
V.  from  the  Ihuian,  Ac  His  personal  clianeter  com- 
manded the  hi^ett  eateeni,  agreeing  with  the  motto  vrhioh 
he  adopted— i^eM  faerrt  tt  vent  diecrt.  He  died  at  Faii% 
June  n,  1695. 

F£lIBIEN,  Dok  Micbkl  (1666-I7I9X  Fnnch  hk- 
loiiant  wu  aacm  of  AndrJ^  and  was  bom  at  Chartrea, 8ap- 
tambw  14,  1666.  Afterstudylug  at  the  OolUge  dea  Bo» 
Bnfanta  at  Paris,  he  entered,  at  the  sge  of  sixteen,  tha 
Benedictine  congr^;ation  of  St  Maur.  He  devoted  hiotsaU 
to  a  studious  life,  and  produced  in  1706  the  learned 
Eutoira  dt  FAbbayt  roj/alt  d*  Saint-DtnU  *n  Frane$, 
Drawn  from  original  sources,  and  illnstnted  with  eagrav- 
ings,  it  at  once  attracted  atteotbn,  and  mada  him  a  reputa- 
tion aa  a  acholar.  He  waa  ao«i  after  aeleeted  by  Bigno^ 
provost  of  tbamerobaota<rfPari%  tewiUeahiatwyof  that 
ei^,  and  notwithstanding  hie  broken  health  he  nadertook 
the  task.  In  1713  he  put  forth  his  tf  nm  AwtoiW  d* 
la  vUU  dt  Parit,  which  waa  approved  by  Louis  XIT.  Ha 
steadily  oontioned  his  laboun  for  nx  yean  longer,  but  did 
not  live  to  finish  the  work.  He  died  at  St  Oermun  dea 
Prte,  September  29,  1719.  His  Sittoryiif  Parit,  which 
was  far  advanced,  was  completed  by  Lobioeau  assisted  hy 
De  Varigny,  fwmer  secntacy  to  F^nen,  and  was  published 
in  S  v(ds.'foL  in  173S  (not  17&S,  aa  sUted  by  most  ot  tha- 
authoritias).  P«n  Hidiel  Vaa  ^e  authw  of  aeveral  otbar- 
woika  of  less  impotta&ea. 

FELIX,  the  name  of  several  p<qMa. 

Fxux  L,  a  Roman  by  lurth,  succeeded  Dionysins  in  tba-- 
papal  chair  in  December  269.  Regarding  his  pontificate 
then  is  little  anthentio  information,  bnt  he  is  said  to  have 
given  ecclesiastical  sanction  td  the  yearly  celebraticD  of  the 
mass  over  the  gravea  of  the  martyrs^  a  custom,  however, 
which  had  been  previously  in  eidstenco;  and  the  law 
r^arding  the  consecration  of  churches  is  also  aieriBed  to 
iiim.  Chi  account,  it  is  said,  of  hia  having  atrandy 
Bu^orted  the  ClubtiaBa  during  tha  perseoattona  ante  - 
Aunlin^  ho  waa  enrolled  among  the  martyrs,  his  dsy  bsiag 
the  30th  of  May.  He  died  in  274.  A  fragment  of  a  letter 
to  Maximns,  biahop  of  Alexandria,  in  support  of  tha 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  agaiost  the  argo> 
meats  of  Paul  of  Samoaata,  waa  in  all  pr^Mbili^  writtaa 
by  Felix,  bat  other  tfacaa  latten  ascribed  to  Ida  an. 
certainly  ungenuine. 
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Fkux  XL  (I),  pops  or  uitipope,  wu  io  35  6  raiasd  from  tlie 
udidaaGoute  of  Borne  to  the  papU  chair,  whn  TOwriu 
was  baouhed  by  the  emperor  Coiutantiua  for  reftuing  to 
aabaoribe  the  aeatenee  of  condemnatioa  againet  AthanastoB. 
Hie  election  was  cootmry  to  the  wishea  both  of  the  dergy 
and  of  the  people,  and  the  consociation  ceremony  was 
performed  by  certain  prelates  belonging  to  tlie  court  In 
367  Conatantiuri,  at  the  urgent  request  of  an  influential 
deptttation  of  Koman  todies,  agreed  to  tlie  release  of 
Tiberius  on  condition  that  lio  signed  the  semUArian  creed. 
CousUdUus  also  issued  an  edict  to  the  effect  that  the  tn-o 
iHahwa  sboutd  rule  conjointly,  but  I'ibcrins,  on  his  entrance 
into  Rome  in  the  fdlowing  year,  %ai  rM«iT«d  by  all  elaaHa 
witb  so  moeh  eatkiuiasin  'tbat  Felix  lonnd  U  neeeasaiy  to 
ielim  at  once  from  Rom&  Begarding  the  remainder  of  hb. 
life  little  is  known,  uid  tbe  aeeoaats  nanded  down  are  con- 
tradictory, but  he  appaara  to  have  spent  the  mast  of  it  in 
retirement  at  his  estate  near  Porto.  He  died  in  365,  and, 
on  wbatgroonds'it  is  impossible  to  detenaine,  was  enrolled 
amongst  the  number  of  martyrs,  his  dsy  being'  the  22d  of 
Jtily.  In  tbe  reign  of  Gregory  XIII.  the  claim  of  Felix  to 
ranlc  among  the  poped  was  discossed,  and  in  order  to  dia- 
tOTer  whether  any  miraealona  help  was  to  be  found  to  ud  in 
the  dedsioa  of  the  qaeatioa  bii  sarcophagus  was  opened, 
vlkeu  it  is  said  Qie  words  "Pope  and  Martyr"  were 
iMind  inscribed  on  bis  body ; '  bat  this  sapematoral  teati- 
mony  is  in  contradiction  to  the  eariter  anthocitiea  of  the 
thnrcb. 

Feuz  m.  (or  IL)  was  descended  from  one  of  ih)>  most 
influential  families  of  Borne,  and  Bucoeeded  Simpliciua  in 
the  papal  chair  2d  March  483.  His  first  act  was  to  repu- 
■diate  the  Henobicon,  a  deed  of  union,  originating,  it  is 
anpposed,  with  Acaciusi  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
pablished  by  the  emperor  Zeno  with  the  view  of  allaying 
the  strife  between  the  Moaopbysites  and  their  opponents  in 
ibe  Eastern  cliorch.  He  also  addressed  a  letier  of  remon- 
atcanoe  to  Aeadns;  but  the  latter  prored  Mraetory,  and 
sentence  of  depowtion  was  passed  Against  bim.  AsAcocius, 
kowerer,  had  the  support  of  the  emperor,  a  schism  (the 
fiiat  on  iQcord)  arose  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches,  which  lasted  for  34  years.    Felix  died  in  492. 

Fzux  IV.  (or  UL),  a  native  ofBeneveatam,  was,  on  the 
death  of  John  in  S26,  raised  to  the  papal  chair  by  the 
•mpanr  l^eodorie  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  clergy 
ud  people.  His  election  was  followed  by  serious  riots, 
wbich  wars  only  quieted  by  the  explanation  of  Theodorie 
that  he  had  merely  iatecpMsd  his  authority  On  account  of 
the  strifes  of  the  eeelesiaatical  ftetiona,  and  by  his  promise 
thai  in  foton  the  eleetlcni  ahonld  b«  TCstad  w  ihe  clergy 
and  people,  although  the  confitmation  of  the  empehir  should 
also  be  required  to  render  it  valid.  Felix,  after  an  nn- 
ereotfnl  pontificate  of  four  years,  died  in  September  SSO, 

Felix  V.  (or  tV).   See  Amaokus  VilL 

FELIX,  of  Urgel    Bee  Adoptuw  Cohtboterst. 

FELIX,  of  Valois  (1127-13112)^  one  of  tbe  founders  of 
the  monastio  order  of  Trinitarians  or  Bedemptionists,  was 
bom  in  the  district  of  Talois,  France,  19th  April  1127. 
Not  long  after  he  reached  manhood  ha  became  a  hermit  in 
the  forest  of  Oderesse,  wheA  he  mbained'  till  his  liz^SM 
year,  ^ea  his  disdple  Jean  de  Math*  suggested  to  Uid  Vki 
idea  ef  establishing  in  order  of  monks  who  ahonld  AeTotc 
their  livbs  to  th«  redemption  ot  Christian  captives  from  tbe 
Mahometaav.  With  this  view  they  arrived  at  Bone  Aboot 
the  end  of  11 97;  and  obtained  the  tanetlon  of  the  pope  tot 
the  establishment  of  the  new  order.  On  their  rBlom  to 
Ftanee  tbe^  founded  die  monastery  of  berfnd  ih  Picordy, 
VaUz  lemaining  to  govern  tnd  pn^Mxate  the  Olider,.  wbUe 
Jlfaa  d»  IbUut  •aperinteadad  the  foreiga  joan^  Andv 
ocdinab  estalAishnuot  was  also  f oondad  hy  Felix  fir  ^«ris 
>atr  ft  dwfd  dedicated  to  St  Uatharia  oa  '■^ieh  iciDoimt 


his  monks  were  also  called  St  Matharlns.  Felix  died  at 
Cetfroi  4th  November  1312,  and  was  canoLiiod. 

.FELIX,  AifToNios,  a  Bomaa  pronirator  of  Jndna, 
Samaria,  Oalilee,  and  Perea,  entered  upon  liia  offioe  in  tin 
Ilth  or  13th  year  of  the  emperor  Claodins.  Both  he  and 
his  brother  Pali  as  were  originally  slaves,  and,  it  is  said, 
owed  their  freedom  to  AnbHiia,  wife  of  the  empeiot',  on 
which  account  it  is  probable  that  Felix  received  tbe  surname 
Antonios.  By  some  writers  he  is  also  called  Clanduu. 
Felix  was  crnel  and  licentious,  and  hia  accessibility  to  bribes 
led  to  a  great  increase  of  crime  in  Jndisa  under  his  govern-, 
ment.  The  apoatie  Paul,  oftet  being  apprehended  in  Jten- 
salera,  waa  soot  to  be  judged  before  Felix  at  Ciesarea,  and 
so  nasoned  before  him  of  rigliteousneas, '  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  como  that  Felix  trembled.  .  fie  neverthelcM 
retained  Paul  in  custody  for  two  years,  hbping  that-a  bribe 
would  bo  offered  to  eecure  his  liberty^  but  nt  ^  end  of  this 
time  Felix  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  Festus,  and 
in  order  to  gratify  the  Jewish  people  left  Paul  bound.  On 
returning  to  Borne  Fotiz  was  accused  of  having  taJun 
advantage  of  a  dispute  between  the  Jevrs  and  Syriuis  of 
Caeaarea  to  slay  and  plunder  the  inhabitants,  but  through 
the  intercesaion  of  his  brother  Pallas,  who  hod  £reat 
influence  with  the  emparor  l^etd,  he  esoaped  nnpaBtshed. 
FELIX,  MiHUcms.  See  Uiiiucius  Faux, 
FELL,  JoHK  <1620-S6),  bishop  of  Oxfw^  waa  the 
soil  of  Dr  Samnel  Fell,  dean  of  Christ  Cbareh,  and  was 
.bom  at  liongworth,  in  Berkshire,  Jnae  23,  1625.  He 
passed  from  the  free  school  of  Thame  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  took  his  degree  of  B.A  in 
1640,  and  three  years  later  that  of  M.A.  Uo  served  in  the 
royal  garrison  of  Oxford,  and  attained  tbe  rank  of  enaigik 
He  afterwards  took  holy  orders;  and  being  ejected  by  Uie 
parliamentary  visitors  from  hia  student's  place,  he  lived  in 
retirement  at  Oxford  during  the  Commonwealth,  privately 
keeping  up  tbe  services  of  the  Church  of  England,  abd 
administknng  the  aacramenta  to  many  Rt^iata.  At  the 
Beatoratiou  he  was  made  in  ta^  aaccesHon  prebendaiT<4 
Chichester,  canon  and  dean  of  Christ  Church.  He  had 
already  obtained  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  also  cba[4ain 
to  tbe  king.  In  1666  be  was  appointed  vice-cliaocellor  uf 
the  university,  and  he  filled  this  post  for  several  sacceeuve 
years.  Dr  Fell  set  himself  diligeotiy  to  reform  his  coUege^ 
to  clear  it  of  all  remains  of  what  he  regarded  as  Pnritaa 
"hypocrisy' and  nonsense,"  to  promote  leamiog  of  alikind^ 
and  to  re-establish  atrict  discipline.  He  did  much  for  the 
iinprovement  of  the  nniveruty  press,  therein  carrying  oat 
the  designs  of  Archbishop  lAoA.  He  ssolonsly  msintauiad 
the  privUc^  of  tiie  aaivennty,  and  in  so~  Aoiag  made  bin- 
self  nnpopnlar  with  tha.townsmeo.  He  also  dirtiagaudied 
himself  as  a  benefactor  to  the  «oUi^  bjr  making  and  pro> 
idotvig  inany  impiMtent  additions  to  its  bnilding^  Having 
shown  himself  a  good  sobolar,  and  an  earnest  npbolder  o( 
the  Cbnrch  of  Englsnd,  be  was  nominated  in  1676  bisht^ 
of  Oxford.  He  was  allowed,  however,  still  to  hold  his 
deanery  of  Christ  Church  m  conin^nifam.  Fell,  aa  a 
good  Aristotelian,  was  alarmed  at  the  institutitm  and  ia&o* 
v^ona  of  the  Boysl  Society,  and  ehoounged  Stnbbe  to 
write  agatni*  it,  maUag  very  grave  cbar^  against  its 
members.  Among  his  Damarons  pablieations  were  a  ^fi 
of  Dr  ffatuy  Sammond  (1660),  a  Latin  translation  of 
Wood's  Hi^ory  and  Aniiquitit$  o/tht  Unumhity  c/  Oxford 
(1674),  and  a  critical  edition  of  the  Greeh  TesUment  with 
many  various  readings  (1675).  This  edition  was  twice  re- 
printed at  Leipsic,  and  at  Oxford  in  1703.  It  was  followed 
in  1707  by  the  more  important  edition  of  MitL  When  he 
had  held  the  see  of  Oxford  for  ten  years,  Fell's  healtii  failed 
him.aitdaoxie^aboat  the  changes  attempted  in  tbe  chord 
by  Jamea  It  haatened  his  end.  He  died  at  Oxford,  Jnly 
10,  l88Qj.aadhi*i«itisina  «Ms  iat«ci«d»tbacitbeditf. 
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TELLATAHS,  or  Foutxsa.  Sea  AniCA,  toL  i.  p.  363. 
FELLENBERO,  Philifp  Ekamobl  voir  (1771-1644), 
•dacitioiust,  was  bom  27th  June  1771  at  Bern,  is  Switzer- 
laid.  ffia  lather  was  of  patrtciaa  family,  and  a  mao  of 
bopoitaoee  in  his  canton,  and  his  mother  was  a  graod- 
'daoetiter  of  the  Dotch  admiral  Van  Tromp^  From  his 
nouer  and  •from  Pfeffel,  the  blind  poet  of  Colmar,  he 
neeived  a  better  ediKatioa  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
\aj^  wfaflo  the  intimaegr  o(  his  father  with  partslozBi  gave 
to  Ui  mind  that  bent  wbiA  it  afterwards  fdlowed,  lu 
1790  he  entered  the  nnireni^  t^TttlHDgea,  whore  be  dia- 
tii^tshed  himself  hj  hi^  nj/id  piogrese  jn  legal-  stndioa. 
On  aeconnt  of  hia  hetdth  he  afterwards  nndertoc£  a  walking 
tour  in  Switzerland  and  the  a4joining  portions  of  France, 
Swabin,  and  lyrol,  visiting  the  hamlets  aed  {arm-housesj 
ningliDK  in  the  labours  and  occnpaUons  of  the  peesants 
and  uediaoics,  and  partaking  of  their  rude  fare  oiid  lodg- 
iog.  .After  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  be  went  to  Paris 
and  moained  there  long  enough  to  be  assured  of  the  atoim 
iapHidiiig  ovir  his  native  oountiy.  This  be  did  his  best 
to  avir^  bat  his  warnings  ware  disregarded,  and  Smtaer- 
laad  was  lost  before  uj  efficient  means  oonid  be  taken  for 
ito  lafe^.  FflUenberg,  who  had  hastify  rused  &  levy  m 
WM^  was  proscribed ;  a  priee  was  set  upon  his  head,  and 
he  was  eMnpeOed  to  fly  into  Germany.  Shortly  afterwards, 
however,  he  waa  recalled  by  his  countrymen,  and  sent  on  a 
mianoa  to  Paris  to  remonstrate  against  the  rapacity  and 
CTUolty  of  the  agents  of  the  French  republic.  But  in  this 
«ad  other  diplomatic  offices  which  be  held  for  a  short  time, 
he  wu  witness  to  so  much  otHrnption  and  intrigue  that  his 
^ad  revoltod  from  the  idea  ^  a  politieal  &e^  and  he 
letamed  home  with  the  iotontioa  of  devoting  himself 
vbdly  to  the  sdueatibn  of  the  yonng.  mth  this  nsolotion 
he  pnrehas^  In  1799  the  eetoto  ci  BofW7l,near  Bern,  in- 
trading  to  make  agricnltnre  the  basis  ctf  a  new  system 
which  be  bad  projected,  for  elevating  the  lower  and  rightly 
training  the  bigber  ordeia  of  the  statSt  and  welding  them 
tpgsther  in  a  cuwer  union  than  had  hitherto  been  deemed 
attainable.  Fta  some  time  he  carried  on  his  labours  in 
cmjunction  with  Pcstaloszi,  but  incompatibility  of  disposi- 
tion soon  induced  them  to  aeparat&  Hit  scheme  of  Fel- 
Isnbng  at  fint  excited  a  large  amonnfe  of  ridicule,  bnt 
gradually  it  began  to  attract  the  noUca  trf  foreign  eodntries ; 
and  pupils,  soms  of  them  of  the  highest  rsnk,  Mgan  to  flock 
to  him  from  every  country  in  Europe,  boUi  for  the  pur- 
pose ei  studying  agriculture  and  to  proBt  by  the  high  moral 
Iniaing  which  he  associated  with  his  educational  system. 
For  for^-five  years  Fellenberg,  assisted  by  bis  wife,  con- 
tinttsd  lus  edacationa]  labours,  and  latterly  raised  his 
institntion  to  the  highest  point  of  proebertty  and  nsefulaeas. 
Ho  died  21st  November  1844. 
Seo  Hanm,  AUeHter/* 'Xcfoa  and  '^trten,  Dcm,  1845;  ud 

JSLLBR,  Fbikcob  Xavhk  db  (1739-1802),  a.  Belgian 
aolbor,  was  bom  at  Bmssels  18th  August  1735  In  1762 
hs  entered  a  school  of  the  Jeaoite  at  Rheims,,  where  he 
■anifeetod  a  great  aptitude  for  mathematics  and  physical 
aoencft.  He  commenced  his  noviciate  two  yeoa  after- 
vards,  and  in  testimooy  of  bis  admiration  for  the  apostle  of 
India  added  Xavier  to  bis  somome.  On  the  expiry  of  his 
aovidate  he  became  profeesor  at  Luxembourg,  and  after- 
wds  at  tUgi.  Id  1764  he  was  appointed  to  the 
vnfesMMahip  of  theobgy  at  ll^maB  in  Hungary,  bnt  In 
1771  he  letomed  to  llrlginm  and  continued  to  disdi  rge 
Us'  ^lofeswrial  duties  at  Li^  till  the  suppresnon  of  the 
Josali  in  1773.  The  remainder  of  his  )Ue  he  devoted  to 
•tody,  travel,  and  litoraCuie.  On  the  Invasion  of  Belgium 
by  the  French  in  1 784  he  front  to  PAderbom,  and  remained 
^era  two  years,  after  ^ich  he  took  up  hia  tMidnuM  at 
Batidwn,  when  he  died  38d  liar  1602. 


Feller's  works  ueMd  120  rolumM.  In  1778hepul>Uihed,und« 
tbfl  aMOBwd  nsne  Jlsxisr  da  Bev»l  (ut  uiwsm  «(  Xavier  ds 
FelhrX  his  aokktmiM  pUlemiflUqiu;  wd  hie  prindpal  woA^ 
iKcMnaafre  kUorifM  tt  WMt4  (pnUiebed  la  1781  st  U4j^ 
ia  8  Tolnmea,  sod  aftenraids  sereral  tuna  raprinted  ft^d  MnUnMd 
down  to  1S<8)  Appeared  under  the  suns  name.  Among  hi*  other 
worlu  the  moat  Important  are  Court  dt  vwraU  cKtHUkm  U  d»  lUUn- 
tttrt  Ttligieim  and  nia  Covp  tporil  nr  eongrii  iEmt.  The  Journal 
kuUniqut  tt  KlUmirt,  pnbliahad  at  Lozambouig  and  lA^p  from 
1774  to  1794  in  70  ndntse^  was  edited  and  ia  great  part  written  by 
bin, 

FELLOWS,  Sir  Chabub  (1799-1660),  a  distingnished 
traveller  and  antiqiwT)  h<>n>  In  1799  at  Nottinghtm, 
where  the  family  had  held  an  ancoatnl  estate  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  While  only  fouiteen  he  drew  sketches  to 
illnsttnte  a  trip  to  the  ruins  of  Newstesd  Abbey,  which 
afterwards  appeared  on  the  title  page  of  Moore's  lAfe  of 
Lord  Byron.  In  early  youth  be  travelled  through  a  great 
part  of  Britain,  and  in  1820  settled  in  London,  where  lie 
proved  on  active  member  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
odvanoenMnt  of  sdence.  In  1827  Iw  distingnishod  himself 
as  a  traveller  in  Switierland,  and  diaeovand  the  modem 
nmto  to  the  t<»  of  Mont  Waae,  After  tiw  death  id 
his  mother  in  1638,  he  gave  fall  scKie  to  his  natural  heat, 
and  passed  the  greater  portion  of  each  of  the  next  tea  yean 
in  Itely  oc  Greece^  or  on  the  shoru  of  the  Levant  The 
numerons  sketdie*  he  executed  were  largely  used  by  Mr 
Mumy  in  illostrating  Childt  Harold.  In  1838  Fellows, 
indnced  by  his  passion  for  natural  bean^  and  his  preference 
of  a  simple  peasant  life  to  pn  artificial  civiliutioD,  started 
for  Asia  Minor,  where  Smyrna  was  the  centre  of  his  trarels. 
His  explorations  of  parte  <d  the  interior  and  south  led  him 
to  distikto  ^aeUc^r  unknown  to  Eon^Mau^  and  hs 
thus  discovend  rains  of  a  namber  of  aodent  dties  whie4 
existed  earlier  than  300  B.C  He  entered  Lycia  and  ex- 
plored the  Xanthos  from  the  month  at  Patsra  upwardsi 
Nine  miles  from  Pa,tan,  be  discovered  the  mina  of  3untluu^ 
the  ancient  capitol  of  Lycia,  finely  situated  on  hiUi^  and 
obonnding  in  magnificent  remains.  About  fifteen  miles 
further  up  he  came  upon  the  ruins  of  Ttoa.  After  talcing 
sketches  of  the  most  interesting  objecte  and  copying  a  num- 
ber of  inscriptions,  be  retomed  to  Smyrna  through  Coria  and 
Lydia.  Actuated  by  enlightened  xmI,  be  soon  broaght  his 
dseoverias  before  Ennpoan men  of  letters;  andtlw  pvUiea- 
^tmUAJeurmlmitimdtirinffmBrmrnmmAMMimor 
(Loudon,  1839)  roused  such  strong  interest  in  England  that 
Lord  Palmerston,  at  the  request  of  the  British  Museum 
authorities,  asked  the  Engliidi  consul  at  Constantinople  to 
get  leave  from  the  sultan  to  ship  a  number  of  the  Lycian 
works  of  art  Late  in  1839  Fellows,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  British  Mnseom,  again  set  out  for  Lycia,  accompanied 
by  Geoige  Scharf,  who  assisted  him  materially  in  sketching. 
This  second  visit  issued  in  the  discovety  of  thirteen  ancient 
cities,  all  enriched  by  works  of  art;  and  in  1841  appeared 
A%  Account  of  JHiamne§  m  Zymo,  beug  a  Journal 
daring  a  Steond  £mtrrim  n  Ana  Minor.  A  third  wit  was 
m&de  tate  in  1841,  after  Fellows  had  obtained  the  "finnan* 
by  petaonal  application  at  Constantinople;  end  he  and  his 
part}'  hod  the  pleasure  of  pitehing  their  tente  under  the 
town  of  Xanthos  on  the  SOth  of  December.  They  shipped 
a  namber  of  works  of  art  for  England,  and  in  the  foiuih 
and  most  famous  expedition  (1844)  twen^-feven  cases  of 
marbles  were  despatched  for  die  British  Museum,  where 
they  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Iman  Saloon.  The  most 
noteworthy  places  on  which  the  laboan  of  Fellowa  cast  a 
flood  of  light  are  Xanthns,  Finara,  Pitam,  Tlos,  Myra,  and 
Olympus.  The  thestrea  in  Lyctsa  towns  show  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Greek  drama  among  the  so-eaQed  "barbarians"; 
and  Lycian  scnlptore  and  arcbitectore  almoat  rival  the 
Ofeok  nfasterpieces.  The  arched  tomba,  one  of  which  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  are  compared  \fj  Fellows  to  Gothic 
arclutoct'jra,  TfaaBe  kwbs  ate  vaiyconmoa  in  X^yoiik  At 
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Ftnara,  he  snys,  "  riaes  a  Bingular  round  rocky  cliff  literally 
Bpecked  all  over  with  tomba."  For  fartliflr  information 
mbout  Lycia  compare  with,  tha  works  of  Fellows  I^eake'e 
Ana  J/mor,  the  Trrtveh  in  Lpeia  of  Spratt  and  Forbes, 
and  Jhxriiaiou  de  VAiie  Minture  by  Teiier.  Papers  on 
;ttka  Lycian  language  by  Mr  Daniel  Sharps  aro  appended 
to  the  works  of  Fellows.  lu  1844  Fotlows  presented  to 
the  British  Museum  his  portfulioa,  ucconnts  of  hts  expedi- 
tions, and  specimens  of  natural  Iiistory  illustrative  of  Lycia. 
In  1845  he  received  the  order  of  knighthood  "as  au 
'acknowledgment  of  his  services  In  the  removal  of  the 
Xanthian  antiquities  to  this  country."  Fellows  was  twice 
boarried.    Ho  died  in  I860. 

V  Jn  addition  to  tho  norka  abort  mentioned,  Fellows  jiulilUliad  tlio 
following — The  Xanthian  Jlarhlt*  ;  their  AequhUion  atid  Tra>\*- 
ImunVii  to  England,  1843  ;  An  Aeeannt  of  the  lonie  TrojAy  ifonu- 
mtetU  txeaeaied  at  JTinMiM,  - 1843  ;  n  cheap  edition  of  liii  two 
\jmimnU,  entitleU  Trarih  nitd  Jiatarchc*  in  Aria  Jlinor,' pnrti- 
^ilarly  in  tht  Prorinee  of  Lyeia,  1852;  and  Coin*  of  Aneitiu  Lycia 
^fmrt  the  lUign  of  AUmnHer  ;  v/ilh  an  Euay  on  tkt  JUlalivt  Dales 
ff  thi  Lytian  UonvnenU  in  the  lintith  ifiiteum,  18S5. 

FELO  -DE  SE  is  one  who  commits  murder  upon 
Ihimself.  The  technical  conditions  of  murder  apply  to 
this  orimo ;  "  if  one  commits  any  unlawful  malicious  act, 
the  eonsotiiiDuco  of  wlilch  is  his  own  death,  as  if  attempting 
jto  kill  anotlter  lie  mna  npon  Ua  antagonist's  sword,  or 
talwoting  at  another  the  gan  bursts  and  kills  himself,"  ho 
is  a/cfo  de  if.  The  horror  inspired  by  this  crime  led  to  the 
revolting  punishment  of  ao  "  ignominious  burial  on  the 
highway,  with  a  stake  driven  through  the  body."  This  wa» 
abolished  l)y  4.  Geo.  IV.  c.  52,  which  ordered  the  burial 
of  the  body  of  a  person  found  to  be  /eh  ile  le  within  24 
hours  after  the  coroner's  iuqicst,  between  the  hours  of  9  and 
12  at  oigh^  nod  without  Oiristian  rites  of  sepulture.  See 

F£LONT.  In  English  law  crimes  ore  divided  into 
felonies  oud  misdemeanours.  The  difference  between  tfaem 
dues  not  depend  on  tbur  gravity  as  offences,  nor  on  the 
omonnt  of  punishmeat  attached  to  them,' — it  is  purely  his- 
torical Felonies  are  those  crimes  which  at  common  lew 
brought  with  them  after  convictien  forfeiture  of  goods. 
Since  the  Felony  Act,  noticed  below,  this  Lt  no  longer  an 
ezistiog  ground  of  distinction.  Legal  writers  have  sought 
to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  felony  by  examining  the 
etymology  of  the  word.  One  derivation  suggested  is  from 
the  Greek  0^Aos,  an  impostor.  Others  connect  it  with  the 
Latin  verb  /alio.  Coke  says  it  is  crimen  anitM./elleo  per- 
petratum  (a  crime  committed  with  malicious  or  evil  intent).- 
'Spelman  connects  it  with  the  word  fee,  .signifying  fief  or 
!feod;  and  felony  in  this  way  would  be  equivalent  to 
pretium /cHdi,  an  act  for  which  a  nian  lost  or  gave  up  his 
^eo  (see  Stephen's  Blacittone,  toL  ir.  p.  7).  And  it 
appears  that  acts  involving  forfeiture  were  styled  felonies 
is  feudal  law,  although  they  had  nothing  of  a  criminal 
|charBcter  about  them.  A  breach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
.vassal,  neglect  of  service,  delay  in  seeking  investiture,  and 
the  like  were  felonies.  Injuries  by  the  lord  against  tbe 
TOssal  were  also  felonies.  In  course  of  time  felonies  camo 
to  mean  capital  crimes,  although  there  were  a  few  feloniee 
not  ponishable  by  deaA,  tad  a  few  capital  crimes  which 
were  not  tvgorded  as  Montea.  It  became  a  principle  of 
Uw  that  when  a  crime  was  declared  by  slatate  to  be  a 
^dony,  the  punishment  of  death  with  forfeiture  of  land  and 
goods  neeewarily  attached  (Blackstone's  Comnuntaritt,  it. 
94).  Biackstone  accordingly  makes  felony  inelnde  alt 
eapital  crimes  below  treason.  "  Every  person  convicted  of 
any  felony  for  which  no  punishment  is  spedally  provided 
Uie  law  in  force  for  the  time  being  is  liable  npon  con- 
jnetion  thereof  to  be  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  any 
Mriod  not  exeeodintt  terenyean^  tar  to  be  imprisoned  with 
te  withonk  hud  falwar  -aiid  .MUtui  egnflogaiant  <ar 


any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  if  n  male  to  be  once,, 
twice,  or  thrice  paUidy  or  privately  whipped  in  ndditiat 
to  snbb  imprisonment "  (Stephen's  D^ea  of  tkt  CrimiMal 
Lau,  art  18).  The  only  practical  distincUon  between  felony 
and  misdemeanonr  is  that  for  tho  former  arrests  ofay  bo 
made  by  private  persons  acting  without  jadidal  authority. 
The  Felony  Act,  1870,  abolished  forfeitures  for  felony. 
<  FELT  is  h  fabric  which  results  from  the  matting  and 
intimate  adhesion  of  fibrous  materials  among  tbemselvn^ 
and  is  not,  like  ordinary  cloth,  produced  by  any  spinning 
and  weaving  processes.  All  ordinary  textile  fibres  possesa 
snfficieut  adhesive  tendency  to  enable  them  to  be  handled, 
for  spinning ;  but  it  is  only  in  certain  animal  'bres  that 
the  peculiarity  is  so  marked  as  to  fit  them  for  felting. 
The  property  results  chiefly  from  tlw  serrsted  or  jogged 
structure  of  wool  and  hair,  and  efficient  felting  is  also  pro- 
moted by  tho  crimped  or  wnvy  forin  which  some  fibres 
naturally  assume.  These  properties  are  best  developed  in 
the  short  "  carding  "  wool  nf  such  sheep  as  the  merino  and 
Saxony  breeds,  long  "  combing "  wools  possBEsing  them 
in  a  less  degree.  Unwashed  wool,  being  coated  with  the 
natural  grease,  does  not  felt  The  hair  of  other  animals^ 
a»  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  coypu,  vicugna,  musquash,  and  ox, 
is  employed  for  making  felt  of  various  kinds  and  for 
different  purposes.  Felt  has  been  mode  and  used  from  tha 
most  remote  antiquity,  and  indeed,  considering  tlw 
simplicity  of  the  material  and  the  readiness  with  wbidt 
wool  felts,  it  ia  quite  probable  that  it  was  known  before 
woven  fabrics.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been 
employed  for  clothing  and  tent  covers  by  the  tribes  of 
Centril  Asia,  and  to  the  present  day  it  remains  in  extensive 
use  among  the  Circassian,  Annenian,  and  Tartar  tribes.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Xeuophun  and  Fliny,  and  Marco  Polo- 
describes  its  manufacture  and  applications  ii^entral  Asia. 
Felting  results  from  combined  pressure  and  moisture,  and 
is  favoured  by  heat.  Ordinary  broad-cloth  and  all 
"  fulled  "  woollen  textures  are  partly  felted,  the  fuUins 
process  having  for  its  object  a  partial  felting  of  tb» 
previously  woven  matarial;  and  the  shrinking  of  woollen 
garments  after  washing,  with  which  all  are  familiar,  resulta. 
from  a  felting  by  which  the  fibres  draw  closer  together^ 
the  cloth  gaining  in  tluckueas  and  solidity  what  it  ioses  in 
superficial  extent  llie  applications  of  felt  are  numerous^ 
a  certain  range  of  qualitiee  being  used  for  clothing  domes- 
tic, and  upholstery  purposes,  while  other  and  generally 
rougher  felts  are  employed  for  medtanical  appliances.  His 
manufactnre  of  felt  hats  constitutes  its  most  extenaiTe: 
application,  for  which  see  the.  article  Hat.  Its  mum- 
facture  in  tbe  form  of  carpets,  drugget,  toUe  eonn^  and 
articles  of  clothing  u  also  important  and  jezteusiTe.  Hi* 
fslt  for  these  porposee  is  mode  chiefly  from  wool,  which  fi^ 
after  washing,  first  carded  out  into  exeoedinglT  floe  Dnif<»iB. 
gossamer-like  kpa.  Tkeaa  lup^  of  Hba  kogth  and  breadth 
of  the  web  to  be  mode,  are  scperimposed  on  eadi  other  in 
nnmben  corresponding  to  the  thickness  desired  in  tha 
finished  article.  Tha  snperfitnal  stratum  is  usually  of  finer 
texture,  than  the  body,  and  the  moss  when  ready  for  felting 
has  the  appeannce  of  a  huge  sheet  of  cotton  wadding. 
this  state  ^e  compound  lap  is  passed  between  a  series  of 
opposite  pressing  rollers  partly  immened  in  wotw,  some  of 
which  are  solid  and  heavy  and  otheti  ludlow  and  IimUmI 
internally  by  etaam.  In  its  pcofreBS  the  hp  la  not  eblj- 
sqneezed  between  the  rollers,  but  an  oscillating  motioa 
being  given  to  the  upper  series,  it  is  at  the  BOtne  tame  nb- 
mitted  to  a  rubbing  action,  the  result  being  that  it  issues 
a  dense  compact  sheet  of  felt  of  uniform  thickness.  Felt 
so  mode  is  snbseqnentiy  dyed,  printed,  and  otherwise 
fiuiahed  by  the  ordinary  processes  applicable  to  woven 
tissues.  Apatent  has  reoently  been  secured. fora  carpet 
nmda  (rf  onifocm  atlifo  of  felfc  Mt  oa  odg«  and  tighter  laaad 
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tliroagli  Ihe  centre.  Such  a  carpet  is  the  some  on  both'' 
sidea,  and  for  it  great  dnrabilitj,  thicknen,  softoesa,  and 
elasricitr  are  claimed.  Among  the  leading  mechanical  ap- 
pHcatioDs  of  felt  may  be  enumerated  the  covering  of  steam 
bnlera  and  qrlinders,  the  lining  of  damp  walu,  steam- - 
packing,  non-conductors  for  kilns  and  refrigerators,  filten, 
pcjiahing  wheels,  lining  between  tbe  planking  and  metal 
aheathing  of  ships,  printers'  blankets,  and  the  covering  of 
roofs  In  the  coaner  qualities  of  felt  cow-hair  is  the  leadiug 
ingredient,  and  waterproof  felting  for  roofs,  &&,  is  impreg- 
nated with  artificial  asphalt  and  tike  subatancea.  This 
moiiufaetnrc  waa  originally  introduced  hy  Cn^gon  and  Co. 
of  London  ander  a  patent  of  Dr  Ritchie  of  Bulfost ;  but 
the  "rooGng  felt"  now  made  is  a  misnomer,  seeing  it  is  a 
bituminous  compound  simply  held  together  by  waste  flax 
and  other  vegetable  fibres. 

-FELTHAM,  Owen,  a  moral  writer,  whoso  asBaya  were 
extremely  popubr  during  the  17th  centoiy.   He  ik  believed 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Thomas  Feltfaam  or  FeDtham  of 
Untford  ia  Suffolk,  and  be  was  probably  bom  about  1609. 
He  was  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Tbomond,  under  ^hose  roof 
he  wrote,  when  ayonth  of  eighteen,  a  Totnme  of  one  hundred 
RetolveM,   Divine,  Moral,  and  Pclitieal,  sliort  and  pithy 
«ssays,  of  wbicli  two  editinni  saw  the  light  in  1628.  Of 
this  book,  which  the  author  constantly  augmented,  eleven 
editions  were  printed  before  1700  and  several  since.  To 
later  issues  of  the  linolves  Feltliam  appended  L\aor\a,  a 
coUcstioD  of  forty  )>oem8     Hardly  anything  is  known  of 
his  life,  except  that  Randidph  addressed  a  poeAi  of  complt- 
meat  to  hiiUf  and  beeame  his  friend,  and  that  Feltham 
aUaekcd  Den  Jonson  in  an  ode  shortly  before  the  aged 
poet'a  death,  but  contributed  a  flattering  elegy  to  the 
JoiuoHUS  Virbiiu  in  1638.    Early  in  Ufo  Feltham  visited 
Flanders,  and  published  his  observations  in  1652  under  the 
title  of  A  Briff  Charader  of  the  Low  ComUriet.    He  waa 
a  Royalist  aad  a  strict  high-chuTchman.    It  is  supposed 
that  ha  died  soon  after  1677.    Hallam,  with  excessive 
severity,  has   stigmatized  Feltham  as  one  of  our  worst 
writera.     He  has  not,  Indeed,  the  elegance  of  Bacon,  whom 
he  emulated,  and  he  is  often  obscure  and  affected  after  the 
fashion  of  hid  time;  bnthb  copious  imagery  and  genoina 

Cetiatioa  give  hia  reflections  a  chann  to  tboee  who  have 
on  to  peruse  theo.  To  the  middle  classes  of  the  17th 
ceDtniy  be  seemed  a  heaven-tent  philoeopher  and  ^de, 
ind  was  only  less  popular  than  Quarles  the  emblematist 

An  edition  nnbliahcd  at  London  in  1808  contains  an  account  of 
tlw  life  uiJ  wntingi  of  Feltham  by  Jamea  Cumming. 

FELTRE,  the  ancient  Feltria,  a  town  of  northern  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Bellano,  and  16  miles  S.W.  of  the  town 
of  that  name  It  stands  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  AI^m 
near  the  Ptave*  and  is  partially  fortified.  It  possesses  a 
beautifol  town-hall  with  facades  said  to  be  by  Pallodio,  a 
cathedral,  namerooa  churches,  an  episcopal  gymnasium,  a 
diocoan  acbool,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  It  has  some  trade 
in  com,  «ine,  and  oil,  and  manufactures  of  silk  twist,  wax, 
and  leather.  A  money-lending  establishment  founded  there 
in  tbe  15th  contuiy  still  ezitts,  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
in  Europe.  Of  the  old  caitle,  which  was  frequently 
heaifiged  in  the  Venetian  wars  of  the  1 4th  and  1 5th  centuries, 
little  now  ro mains  but  a  square  tower.  The  population  of 
Feltre  in  1871  was  4852,  and  indodiur  the  auburba  6570. 

*FEI«TRE*  MoBTo  da,  a  paintar  of  the  Yeoelian  school, 
vho  worked  at  the  dose  of  ue  15th  century  and  beginning 
of  the  16th.  His  real  name  appears  to  Iwve  been  I^tro 
2axxo  ;  he  !•  >l*o  known  by  the  name  Zarato  or  Zarotto, 
apparently  from  the  place  of  his  death :  whether  he  was 
termed  Horto  (dead)  from  Ids  joyless  temperament  is  a 
disputed  point.  He  may  probably  have  studied  painting 
io  YcDicei  bnt  under  what  master  is  uncertain.  At  an 
caxly  age  he  went  to  Rome,  and  invaatigated  the  aoeieB^ 


^especially  the  subterranean  remains,  and  thence  to  Fotxnolt, 
where  he  painted  from  the  decorations  of  antiiiue  erypta  or 
"grottet"  The  style  of  fanciful  arabesque  which  he  fonned 
for  himself  from  these  studies  gained  the  name  of 
"grottesch^"  whence  comes  "  grotesque ; "  not,- indeed, 
that  Morto  was  the  fint  pihiter  of  arabesque  is  the  ItaHas 
Renaisnnee,  for  art  of  this  kind  had,  apart  from  Ua  influ; 
fince,  been  fully  developed,  both  in  painting  and  in  sculp-^ 
ture,  towards  1480,  but  he  may  have  powerfully  aided  ita 
diffusion  southwards.  His  Works  were  received  with  mucK 
'favour  in  Rome.  He  afterwardi  went  to  Florence,  and 
painted  some  fine  grotesques  in  the  Palauo  Pubblico.  Re- 
turning to  Venice  toward*  1506,  he  assisted  Qiorgione  ia 
painting  the  Fondsco  dei  Tedesclu,  and  seems  to  have 
remained  with  htoi  till  1511.  If  ve  may  trust  Ridolfi, 
Morto  eloped  with  tbe  mistresa  of  Qiorgione,  whose  grief  at 
this  tranaactton  brought  him  to  the  nave ;  the  allt^^n, 
however,  is  hardly  recondlable  wiUt  other  accounts.  '  It 
ma^  have  been  after  1511  that  Morto  returned  to  his 
natiTe  Feltre,  then  in  a  very  ruinous  condition  from  the 
ravages  of  war  in  1 5P9.  "niere  ha  executed  various  wwki^ 
including  some  Yresooes,  still  partly  extant,  and  considered 
to  be  almost  worthy  of  the  htuid  of  Raphael,  in  the  loggia 
beside  San  Stefano.  Towards  the  age  of  forty-five  Uorto, 
unquiet  and  dissatisBad,  abandoned  painting  and  took  to 
soldiering  in  the  service  of  the  Venetian  republic.  He  wai 
made  captain  of  a  troop  of  two  hundred  men  ;  and,  fight- 
ing valonosly,  he  died  at  Zam  in  Dalmatia,  in  1519,  or 
pe^ps  somewhat  later.  One  of  his  picture!  b  in  flio 
Bwlin  Museum,  an  allegorical  subject  of  Peace  and  War. 
Andrea  di  Cotimo  was  his  puf^  aad  assistant  as  a  decotn- 
tive  painter. 

FENCING  is  tbe  proper  use  of  a  smati-sword  or  taHL 
The  small-sword  is  a  light  court-dress  sword,  made  to  taper 
gradually  from  the  hilt  to  the  point,  and  of  a  size  regelated 
by  the  judgment  of  tbe  wearer,  if  be  noderstand  the  use  of 
the  weapon.  The  foil  with  which  the  art  of  fencing  is 
practised  is  a  small  quadrangular  blade,  about  the  lei^th 
of  a  small-sword,  and  mountod  in  nearly  the  same  manner ; 
bat,  for  the  convietueoce  of  the  exercise,  it  is  made  li^^ter.- 
blnnted,  and  covered  with  leader  at  the  point,  to  prevent 
accidents  iu  practice; 

The  first  weapon  in  use  among  mankind,  wheUier  for 
offensive  or  defensive  purposes,  appears  to  have  been  the 
sword.  The  most  ancient  records  make  frequent  mention 
of  it.  The  early  swords  were  probably  nude  of  wood,' 
like  those  used  1^  the  natives  of  Mexico  when  first  visited 
by  the  Spaniards;  but  after  the  discovery  of  metals,  brouxe^ 
swords  were  introduced,  of  which  kind  many  have  at  dif* 
fcrent  times  been  found.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  art^ 
of  tomparing  steel  had  been  discovered,  that  metal  snper., 
seded  all  other  substances  in  the  fabrication  of  arma;  nor, 
is  it  pmbable  that  iiny  change  in  this  respect  will  take^ 
place,  or  that  any  farther  improvement  is  attainable.  The 
form  of  sword,  however,  has  varied  at  different  times  and 
in  different  countries.  Those  used  by  the  Roman  legions 
were  short  and  strong,  with  a  blade  seldom  exceeding, 
nineteen  inches  in  length,  bat  two-edged,  and  calculated 
both  for  the  cot  and  the  thrust.  The  British  swords,  coUet^ 
tpatha,  were  large,  long,  and  heavy ;  and  the  Saxon  and 
the  Normaa  partook  of  the  some  character.  The  andent 
practioe  of  the  weapon  was  probably  carried  tr  ibi  greateel 
perfectjoQ  amongst  the  Romans,  whose  j  ^ah^  Cm 
gladiatorial  exhibitions  .formed  a  remarkal  loftture  d 
their  character.  The  various  and  complicated  methods  of 
combat  in  which  that  people  took  delight  are  either  alluded 
to  or  described  by  most  of  their  wnters,  particularly  bj; 
Livy,  Juvenal,  Seneca,  and  Suetonius. 

The  history  of  the  modem  small-sword  or  rquer  is  iiu 
velnd  in  sove  obscuritjt  flatter  temif'thou^  now 
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oontidered  o»  qrnonymoiiB  vitU  tli«  foimer,  probably 
.dtnote*  a  loni^  otdiiuuy,  old-&>bioD«d '  cnUiBg  sword. 
Bat  by  »  n^isr  B  luv  alwi^  mswt  a  swotd  for  tb^  thnis^ 
in  contradistlaistkm  to  om  adi^itod  for  catting.  The  small- 
sword  or  npier  is  andoQbted]]r«Fer]r  ancisnt,  altlkongh  thsro 
Utbqscmi  to  believe  that  it  was  not  brougbt  into  general  ass 
until  armoor  for  protecting-  tbs  body  began  to  go  oat  of 
fashioo.  Since  tbat  time  the  art  of  fon^ng  has  always 
[been  eonsidelbd  as  a  gentlemanly  accomplishment,  and  in 
nany.pcuia^of  the  Omtinent  it  is  enltivated  with  the 
«Mteet  mbI  and  assidnity.  Some  hare  maintained  that 
w  weapon  was  not  need  in  Esgl&nd  beCore  the  nign  of 
XUabaUi;  and  Barde  (JwkU*  SlimbtH)  infonu  as 
ittat  one  Rowland  Torl^  who  eppeen  .to  hsTS  betrqred 
I>e*«ntor  to  tits  Spamatds  in  the  ^ear  1S87,  was  tiia  fbsfe 
.who  broaght  into  Eaghind  "  that  wicked,  pemicioos  fashion 
to  fight  in  the  fields  in  duels  with  a  ropier  called  a  tnoke 
bnly  for  the  thrnst."  Stows  also  mentloas  that  long  tncks 
and  long  tapieis  began  about  the  twsUtli  or  thirteenth 
year  of  Elisabeth,  and  that  "  ho  wss  held  the  greatest 
gallant  that  had  the  deepest  mfiis  and  largest  mpier.  He 
offence,"  he  odds,  "  to  the  eye  of  die  oo^  and  the  hnrt  noto 
tho-life  of  the  snl^jeet  that  came  1^  the  other,  eansed  her 
iSajiMf  to  aiske  proclamation  against  them  both,  and  to 
phwe  selected  grave  dtisens  at  every  gsto  to  eat  the  ruffes 
and  break  the  ra|»ers'  points  of  all  passaogsrs  that  exceeded 
a  yard  in  length  of  their  rapiers,  and  a  nayls  of  a  yard  in 
depth  of  their  ruffes."^ 

^Bnt  at  whatever  time  the  small-sword  came  into  VMfin 
>this  conntrr,  it  is  not  sarprising  that,  when  once  inbth 
dnced,  it  snoold  have  been  cnluvated  as  die  most  eqai- 
table  instrument  of  dnelling.  Before  this  period  meetingB 
for  the  pnrpose  of  single  combat  were  utterly  revoldng 
to  all  notions  of  fairness.  No  r^;ard  was  pidd  to  eqaalify 
of  arms  or  numbers ;  advantages,  however  unfair,  were, 
seised  whenever  an  opportunity  offered ;  and  the  fwodoifs 
poseions,  instead  of  being  curbed,  hod  foUer  scope  ^ven  for 
their  grotiflcstioQ.  "The  daellist  of  .former  timei«"  says 
9ir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  note  to  Tie  liady  of  the  Late,  ^  did 
not  always  stand  upon  thotf  punjtilita  respecting  equality 
of  smu  which  are  now  judged  essential  to  fair  combat.  It 
is  true  that  in  formal  combats  in  the  lists,  parties  were,  by 
the  judges  of  the  field,  put  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
circumstances.  Bat  in  [ffivato  duels  it  was  often  otherwise." 
The  praedep  of  dendin^  dneb  with  die  sword  maybe  oon- 
tidered OS  now  ezduet  lu  England.  When  the  rapier  was 
looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  part  of  a  gentleman's  dress, 
the  facility  of  immediate  rencounter  which  it  offered  gave  oc- 
casion to  frequent  and  dangerous  brawls,  by  which  the  public 
tranquility  was  disturbed,  and  the  lives  of  peaceable  citizeos 
sometimes  sacrificed.  SInco  arms  have  ceased  to  bo  worn, 
snch  an  objection  can  no  longer  be  nrged  sgiunst  the  art  of 
defence;  and  it  may  perhaps  bo  qUesdoned  whether  it  ever 
had  much  weight. 

The  practice  of  the  foQ  is  liere  eonddered  m  applied  tu 
tho  most  laudable  purposes,  lumely,  the  eqoyment  of  salu- 
tary recreation  and  the  acqnisitioo  of  a  graoefo]  mid  nn- 
CDOstrained  deportment.  Hie  beneficial  effects  of  moderate 
fencing  to  persons  of  weak  constitutions,  or  of  studious  and 
sedentary  habiti,  havo  been  nttestod  by  ,inodical  practi 
ttonets  of  the  first  eminence.  To  the  public  speaker,  the 
practice  of  the  fencing-room  has  been  found  to  impart  an 
esse  and  freedom  of  gesture  attainable  by  no  other  exer- 
cise.   For  while  the  use  of  the  foil  and  the  broadsword 


^In  7^  TweAnffn/Womm<tfAbiHgdom,*oam9ir'piiiitediji'l5i9, 
vg  Jtnd  tbe  following  {wthatie  eompUint :  "Sword  and  baekkr  flgtiU 
baglii  to  gnw  ont  ot  OM.  I  un  iwry  for  It  j  I  »hhU  mtm  •«  good 
■Mmbepd  icstB.  If  it  bs  obm  nu,  tUt  poUnK  light  Ot  npicr  and 
Oaigm^  eoBsm;  theaatsfiawi,  sai  a  nod sword-sBdFlndd«> 
0BSSt  wm  bs  qittef  like  a  est  et  a  MbUL» 


diffosei  ease,  elegane^  tad' grace  oU  over  the  bo4y,«id 
parts  to  the  look  and  gesture  ao  q^woranoe  of  iirteHectBit 
vigour,  it  teaches  invalaabb  knons  of  patieace  and  edl* 
oonnwBd,  and  eoatrflHites  to  dise^Iina  the  temper.  "IW 
haps  there  is  no  exercise  whatever,"  says  Mr  .Bokod 
{Tkeorjf  ttxd  Practice  <sf  fmai^f),  "  more  calculated  lor 
these  purposes  (devolt^iing  and  ciudvatiiig  bodily  streoglk 
and  acdvity)  than  fencing;  Biding,  <nlkiug,  spaniafr 
wresdin^  running;  and  pitching  the  bar  are  all  of  thcB. 
certainly  highly  beneficial ;  but,  beyond  aB  question,  thet^ 
is  no  singlo  exercise  which  combines  so  many  advaotagea  ea 
feuebg.  By  it  tbe  musdes  of  every  port  of  tiu  bo^  ara 
bnnig&  into  play ;  it.  expands  the  chest,  and  oeeashni  m 
dqaaldiBtribudon  of  the  Uood  and  ott«'dnaktiag  floidB 
tbroa^  the  whole  system..  mm  «•■•  Ims  loIkB 

under  the  author's  own  obeovatiou,  in.whieh  affeetioM  «f 
the  lungs,  and  a  IxiaAaiej  to  oonsomptioa,  luve  bem 
entirely  removed  by  occostonnl  praotioe  with  theipiL'* 

We  now  proceed  to  give  such  definitiims  as  qtpear  to  b* 
reqnisito  for  ^conveying  a  general  ideis  (A  the  seieiuie  «t 
fencing  rAfefriug  the  reader  for  the  neceesaiy  detdb  to 
the  numerous  maunals  pnUished  on  the  subject, 

Attack*  and  Paradm. — After  the  fin(  poeUoiN  bm 
been  acquired,  the  modes  of  atlHlc  come  to  lie  ooondocod. 
Attadts  are  made-in  three  ways:— firs^  a thmfe 
proceeding  mere^  from  the  wris^  the  arm  et  thasam  tinn 
bung  elevated  aud  edvanced,  with  the  point  Erected 
towudstheadvvsaty'B  breast;  seoondfy,  1^  what  is  teduiL 
cdty.  called  an  extension ;  and  lasdy,  by  longetng  and 
covering.  The  parades,  in  which  consisto  the  defcnnv» 
part  of  the  art,  naturally  follow  the  attack.  A  parado  ia 
a  defence  of  the  body,  made  by  an  of^Kisidoa  of  one's  blad^ 
to  that  of  an  odTeisory,  in  such  a  sitnadon'  as  upon  Ida 
attack  to  prevent  tiie  ptnut  of  his  sword  bitting.  1M 
parades  are  eight  in  number,  viz.,  ux.  simpU,  ceUei 
pmrUf  tientf  tmU,  oekute^  prime,  qmntft  and  two  nnnd 
or  counter  parades  in  quarto  and  tierce. 

ThnuU.  j^c — The  next  division  of  the  subject  iododea 
stnight  fhrusts,  simple  disengsgements,  and  bindings  of 
the  hUde.  A  ttraight  tinat  is  used  as  an  attack,' when  an 
antagonist,  from  his  position  on  guard,  leaves  sufficient 
opening  to  enable  him  to  be  touched  upon  that  side  of  ths 
body  on  which  blades  ore  joined.  .When  such  an  oppOF> 
tunity  offers,  tho  wrist  must  be  snddenly  raised,  so  ss  to  fario£ 
die  "  forte  '  of  one'ssword  to  the  "foible''  of  Um  rndxtsgOa^i. 
after  which  longe  immediately  on  tlM  aame  Ibe  to  hii  bmil^ 
observing,  ho,wever,  to  preserve  a  eorreet  qrooeitioiL  £t 
fencing,  **  opposition"  si^iifies  tho  art  of  covenng  tbe  bodynt 
the  dme  of  delivering  a  thrus^  oa  tiiat  side  where  the  toSa 
happen  to  cross,  in  order  to  prmnt  an  intagooist  ezchanff^ 
ing  hits.  The  dieengagement  is  made  either  as  an  attaoc. 
or  as  a  return  after  defending  one's  self  from  a  throat^  aad 
is  executed  both  under  and  over  the  wrist  or  foils.  A~dis- 
ongogement  over  the  arm  may  be  pained  with  deree  or 
prime,  and,  if  made  low,  by  tho  parade  of  circle;  from  tha 
position  of  octavo  by  qnarte.  or,  if  tho  thrust  be  deliversd 
low,  by  circle;  from  the  positrim  of  qnlnto  by  prime  as  Aet 
readiest  defence,' but  quarto  and*derce  ara  also  correct 
parades  against  this  thrust  There  sre  three  different  wqra  of 
binding  the  blade.  Qf  these,  "  flancoooade  "  is  the  prineipaL. 
as  it  is  somctibies  a  safe  attack  when  any  other  mode  woqU 
be  attended  with  considerable  danger ;  it  is  also  mada  as 
0  "  riposte. "  The  attack  of  Banconnade  is  commenced  when 
tho  blades  ore  joined  in  qnarte,  and  it  is  parried  either  by 
ocUve  or  quinto,  or  by  the  parade  of.  qnarte.  The  retora 
over  the  arm,  after  tlie  parade  ef  circle,  is  parried  by  prim* 
or  tieice,  or  by  chan^ng  quickly  to  the  cnuntor  in  qaartaL 
The«etum  over  the  arm,  after  the  parade  of  primi^  is  psnia^ 
bypiimeortiereBi  .6r,  if  madetta  considen>Me,dirt«nq% 
1^  the  eonnter  ia  quarto 
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trliich  ft  b  nol  aasy  to  describe  ialf Iltgibly  wiLhoQt  fignns. 
A  feint  u  aa  intentional  moTetneut-  mode  to  deceive  an 
sdversuy.  All  thnwtJ,  tfaerefon,  njay,  strictly  speaking, 
cm*  under  tba  definition,  of  feifats,  as  the  fenoer's  object, 
fa  iU  his  attacks,  is  to' deceive  his  ontagoniat.  Tor. tho 
mIm  of  coDTenienee,  however,  straight  thrusts  and  simple 
tUaengagrawDtt  have  been  amiiged  ander  ft  ieparato  head. 
In  ezeenting  die  Mat  called  on*  tw,  inside  of  the  arm. 
•npponng  the  advcnary's  body  to  be  oof  ored  in  qnsrte,  tlie 
pvade  of  tierce  is  deceived;  commencing  from  tlie  outside, 
that  of  qnarte  is  deceived  ;  from  the  position  of  the  drde 
the  octave,  and  from  that  of  the  octave  the  cirde  is  deceived. 
Tliia  feint,  if  made  inside  theann,  is  parried  by  tbe  parade 
of  qoarte,  or  by  the'  coonter  in  tierde,  made  upon  an 
eppoDenfe  second  disongagement;  npon  the 'oatside  <A  the 
arB,b]rtiena,.niiiM^ortlw.eoaDtsr  inqnute;  udfram 
A»  poaitioo  of  Hi»  ootav^  hy  oetave  or  qninte.  Tlie  fdnt 
MM  two  i»  lOtewisa  mtde  as  s  ntnm  after  the  pende  of 
qauta  or  tieree^  or  aometimei  after  that  of  circle  or  octave. 
Xbe  ««l  md  ditnffafft  is  Ji  spedea  of  on*  tmt,  in  making 
whidi  from  the  position  of'  tjnarte  on  adversary's  parade  of 
tiaree  is  deceivec^  and  from  the  position  of  tierce  his  parade 
oC  qaart&  CtU  and  dutngaffe,  if  made  iuside  of  the  arm,  is 
pairied  by  qoarta.  or  the  counter  in  tiertw ;  if  outside,  by 
tiote  or  counter  in  qnarte.  Feint  teonde  ii  another  feint 
vary  Dearly  resembling  on«  ivo,  and  is  generally  made  as  a 
latmm  afUr  the  parndee  ol  tlerc^  .prima,  or  qninta.  In 
Ail  leint  4ltaJoetava  or  qninta  is  deceived ;  and  it  ie 
pamod  by  tiaiee,-  prime,  or  qnart^  the  two  former  being 
Ifca'  zaadiert  iriieraqtunte  ia  the  paimde  deceived,  bnt  if  the 
feint  baa  been  answered  with  octave,  the  thnist  most  then 
bo  panied  with  qnarta.  The  feint  one  two  thrtt  is  made 
on  either  side  of  the  blade,  apoo  fvedsely  the  soma 
princi^er  as  one  iMo,— the  only  difference  between  them 
confuting  in  making  jjoe  disengagement  more  in  die  lattef 
tbaa  in  the  former  anovement.  The  cut  aud  one  ttBO  is  a 
species  of  one'  too  three.  These  feints,  if  made  over  the 
arm,  an  parried  with  the  simple  parade  of  tierce  ;  if  on 
the  inside,  with  simple  quarte.  The  other  feints  are — 
idouUiMff,  which,  mtttatu  mtiiandu,  u  executed  npoo  pre- 
cisdy  tin  same  principles ;  one  two  and  deceive  (A«  ev^e, 
oxeoited  from  •the  inside  poeition  of  quarte;  one  two 
and  deeeiee  the  eotmier,  which  may  be  made  from  eitlier 
ude  of  the  Uade,  bat*  most  frequently  commences  from 
Itiw  popition  of  tierce ;  feint  Jtaneonnadt,  which  can  bo 
commenced  only  from  Uie  engagement  of  qcarte;  feint 
oeeemde  and  deceive  quarte,  which  is  always  commence]  from 
the  outside  engagemoit,  whether  made  as  an  attack  or  a 
vetom ;  feint  teeonJe  and  deeetvt  tierce,  which  differs  from 
tlie  preceding  only  in  the  lost  disengagement ;  one  tteo  and 
deceive  qvarteffom  A»  potUian  (^tkeeiivU,  wlien  the  first 
disengagement  ia  made  ever  the  adversary^  wrist  towards 
Aa  body  under  the  arm,  and  the  second  over  the  wrist  to- 
wards we  inside  of  the  body  ;  and  doubting  on  both  aidet 
of  tie  am,  which  is  too  complicated  a  feint  to  be  frequently 
(teed  in  aeVaol  fencing  because  it  is  difGcult  to  follow  the 
adversary's  sword  with  certainty  through  many  different 
parades,  and  there  is  much  danger  of  "  time  thmsts  "  npui 
feints  which  consist  of  so  many  dtsengagomenta. 

Titne  thmett  are  so  called  because  the  success  of  these 
novemeots  depends  entirely  upon  their  being  executed  at 
the  ^xact  moment'  of  time  employed  by  the  adversary  in 
phnungor'in  executing  hu  attack  ;  and,  wlien  mode  cor^ 
nody,  th^-  are  1^  far  the  mnat  scientific'  movementa  in 
h/adot,  Tbwe  are  two  sort  of  time  thrusts,  in  the  ezecii- 
tion  of  obe  of  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  blades'  ehould 
erosa  each  other,  bnt  for  the  completion  of -the  other  it  is 
Mt  aheolately  necessary  that  the  blades  should  even  meet. 
Ihose-  time  thmats  la  the  neentiim  of  which  the  blades 


croaa  aie  more  selentifie,  tmd  ezpose  tbe  fencer.lln  to'ec* 
changed  hitk  There  are  two  time  thrusts  in  oppoMion^ 
one  tho  time  over  the  arm,  and  the  other  the  time  in  ocftteey 
The  formot  ia  applicable  to  all  thrusts,  boweipr  aisiple  bi 
complei  the  feiut  may  be,  provided  the  longe  is  made  upon 
the,  ontside;  whereas  all- lotiges  directed  to  the  inside  of 
tho  body,  or  under  the  ahn^  are  exposed  to  the  time  i& 
octave;  and  thus  almost  every  tbnitt  dude  iii  feudng 
a0<>nU  an  opportonity  for  one  or  other  of  these  two  mov«- 
mebts.  Those  time  thrhsts  in  which  the  oppoaitioh  il  not 
essetftial  made  npbn  incorrect  movements  of  the  adver> 
saiyi  when '.he  exposes  himself  by  the  wideness  of  lut 
attacks,  Or  by  quitting  the  blade  in  a  dangerous  poeitioi^ 
or  by'  iilakin|;  too  many  disengoeementi  In  bis  feints,  or  by 
giving' a  mnety  of  openings  wnich  tbe  ' judgment  of  tto 
fencer  mnft  determine  how  he  is  to  take  advantage  oL 
ThbthmtiapradiseddhnoBt  entirely  upon  iriegalarattad^ 
aud  teqairea  great  caittton  to  be  observed.  It  hhs  been 
already  stated  that  time  thrusts  in  oppoatdon,  when  t^ntaet^ 
made  npon  good  attacks,  are  perhaps  the  finest  jBOvementa 
in  fendng ;  out  yonng  fencers  should  nevertheless  attempt 
tbem  veix  seldom,  from  the  danger  of  miqndging  the 
attac]^  and  thus  exposing  themselves,  to  the  berllunty  of 
being  hit  .  And  the  time  out  of  oppinltion  b  attended  with 
«till  greater  hazard,  as  its  success  depends  rather  upon  the 
wideneas  and  im^larity  of  an  adversary's  movemenn  than 
on  the  seenri^  of  one's  own  situation  afforded  by  the  Opp<h 
'sitioa  in  the  former  species  of  time  tbtust. 

When  fencing  was  comparatively  little  known,  it  was 
tboo^  oeeeaaory  that  there  ehould  be  >ome  intemediata 

Eroetice  for  the  pupil  between  the  lesscm  of  the  master  and 
is  making  the  assault ;  for -which  purpose,  it  appean,  he 
was  taught  to  longe,  at  a  proper  dbtancet  at  the  waU.  This 
was  called  by  the  French  tirer  an  mar,  and  was  considered 
as  useful  for  planting  the  learner  well  upon  Ins  legs,  acctis- 
toming  him  to  measure  distance  correctly,  and  causing  his 
motions,  in  making  his  extension  and  longe,  to  follow  one 
another  in  the  proper  euece»ion.  But  os  the  art  became 
better  understood,  observation  itidneed  masters  to  place 
pnpUs  together  for  their  mutual  advantage^  the  one  to  attack 
1^  simple  disengagements^  the  other  to  pnrry  by  quarte  and 
tierce  alternately ;  aud  thn  practice,  from  iu  or^in,  im 
long  called  tirer  an  mnr.  It  is  now,  however,  geuerally 
known  as  ptarte  and  tieree,  and,  in  its  improved  stat^ 
U  not  merely  intended  as.  an  exercise  for  the  scholaiv 
but  also  as  a  graceful  display  of  the  principal  motions  of 
fencing;  for  which  reason  it  should  be  invariably  practised 
before  commencing  the  assault,  ond  in  fencing  before  com- 
pany it  is  never  dispensed  with.  Quarto  and  tieroe  appears 
very  sim^ile  in  its  execution,  yet  it  is  exceedingly  useful  to 
fencers  in  all  stages  of  their  progress,  and  difficult  to 
acquire  with  such  correctness  that  all  its  movements  shall 
take  place  in  their  proper  succession,  and  be  made  with 
the  grace  and  precision  chamcterietic  of  a  good  fencer.  The, 
eonnteri  Is  also  a  practice  of  importance  to  young  fencers. 

In  the  lanpiage  of  the  fencing-room,*  making  the  otiauft 
and  j^ayii'ff  looie  are  synonymous,- signifying  the  practice 
of  attack  and  defence,  or,  in  other  worda,  a  juat  application 
of  the  lessons  received,  which,  in  facf;  ought  to  bis  done  as 
corrccUy  as  if  with  swor^  in  hand.  In  the  assault,  the 
mere  movements  should  be  almost  mechanical;  .for. the 
mind  being  wholly  employed  in  discovering  and  counteractr 
i&g  the  designs  of  tho  adversory,  as  well  as  in  concealing 
its  own,  tlte^nd  should,  on  the  proper  opportunity  beiog 
given,  -  instantly  execute  that  whidi  the  mind  conceives 
without  any  consideration  of  thn  manner  in  which  the  paf>i^ 
ticutar  motion  is  to  be  made. 

The  rules  to  bo  observed  are  tew  and  distinct  -IHiefiitt 
thing  which  the  attention  of  a  yonng,  fenoBr'ahoMd 
natiually;be  directed  to  u  the  most  sectiTe:  tntmnHrAfti 
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whiell  It*  ou  COON  lato  tlie  po^tun  tt  tlie  guard,  vben 
AppoMd  to,wi  admniy  ntif  to  tike  eieiy  ibdnntage  of 
liu .  ia«xmiin»ei  Wmbfe  adnndng  into  distsDce,  it  fa 
riw  u  oDjoet  of  inmottuiOB  to  Iiatb  mm  aids  of  ths  body 
aoeorod  b/  Um  poainoo,  partienlariy  that  aide  to  which  tho 
•iitagoiiist*8  blade  it  opimaed ;  ao  that,  if  he  oommeDce  an 
attack  dniiog  thia  moTement,  he  mut  quit  the  blade  id 
order  to  direct  bia  thnut  or  feint  at  aoy  opening  afforded 
him  by  the  podtion  of  hie  opponent ;  and  the  opportonitiea 
of  attack  bemgfev,  his  designs  will  thns  be  the  mote  easily 
discovered.  Tu  short,  the  commanding  an  opponent's  Uade 
almost  obUgas  him  to  effect  aome  change  in  the  relative 
otnalaona  M  the  eontaoding  parties  bdoca  ha  adTBUcas 
into  dlatanee ;  and  as  the  nnceaai^of  anch  pferioM  move- 
ment  moat  be  foreseen,  any  attempt  <i  this  kind  ia  favour' 
able  for  making  an  atta<i  on  bim.  And,  ^erally,  whilst 
atandiog  in  the  position  of  the  guard,  it  ia  au  advantage  to 
have  one  aide  of  the  body  covered,  and  to  commend  the 
fnble  of  the  adversaty'a  blade.  Straight  tfamata  and 
simple  diwDgagements,  exeonted  with  qnic^ess  and 
Tigoar,  ehonid  frequently  be  attempted,  eren  thongh  they 
do  o^t  succeed  in  hitting;  and  this  should  be  particolarly 
attended  to  in  fencing  with  a .  stranger.  Qiidck  funplo 
throats  are  almost  the  only  certain  way  of  ascertaining  his 
favourite  parades,  and  conaeqaently  ot  knowing  what 
feints  to  attack  him  with  a  probabili^  of  tamu.  The 
luddenneas  and  rapidity  of  the  aUack  will  inevitably  extort 
from  him  the  secret  of  hi?  favottrtto  defencoi 

Uony  masters  of '  the  old  school,'  and  some,  too,  of 
the  preeeut  day,  have  treated  duarminff  as  of  importanoe 
In  the  art ;  but  from  its  inutility,  not  to  mention  danger, 
fa  the  field,  it  ie  now  considered  incompatible  with 
good  fencing,  and-  (adeed  no  bettor  than  a  trick.  The 
only  advantage  of  diaansin^  is  that  of  annoying  the 
person  disarmed  ;  for,  awnd  u  hand,  it  is  rendered  noga- 
tozy  by-  the  use  of  a  aword-kn<H^  widi  which,  it  may  Da 
presnmed,  every' person  at  all  aoqnainted  with  tihe  we^on 
will  take  especial  care  to  fasten  it  to  his  wrist  in  a  aerioas 
affair.  Aa  the  maoceuvre  nady  therefore  be  defeated  by  tlie 
moat  ordtnuy  precaution,  attempting  it  con  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  cause  heavy  and  nnplesaiint  play ;  whilst 
the  strength  it'  requirta  for  its  ezeoution  is  a  drawback, 
and'aflbrds  an  adversary  favourable  moments  ttf  attack 
during  the  time  an  attem]^  is  being  ntada  to  Und  his 
bladu. 

As  ia  back  as  1«»3  s  veiy  cnriotu  book  ontbe  anl^Mt  of  fencing 
wu  (lUblUied  hj  Sit  WiUiun'  Hops :  It  i>  now  vary  Kisne.  In 
1780  a  licntenaht  U'Arthnr  pnbluned  •  work  oD  tancin^  wUeh 
ba  <Minted  to  the  dniu  of  ArgrlL  Sevml  modern  works  of 
maiit  hsTs  appMnd  on  this  salyeot ;  one  of  the  most  valaable  tnd 
eomidata  is  Kdand's  TnatiM  m  Ott  Tkeon  and  Pradiix  y  the 

FENELON,  BiBTRAMD  ds  Samoitac  (!— 1589),  Mar- 
quis  de  La  Mothe,  a  French  diplomatist  who  was  ambas- 
aadnr  to  England  during  the  reign  of  Eliabetb.  At 
the  nqnaat  of  Charles  IX.  he  endeavoured  to  exense  to 
EBsobrfk  the  massaom  of  St  Bartholomew  as  a  necessi^ 
earned  by  a  ^  which  had  been  laid  a^oat.  the  life  of 
the  king  of  Fmnea.  For  eonw  time  after  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.  Fdnelon  waa  continued  io  his  office,  but  he 
was  recalled  in  167S  when  Catherine  de'  Modici  wished  to 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  Elisabeth  and  the  doke 
of  Alenoon,  and  thought  that  another  ambaasador  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  suocees  in  the  n^tiaUonl'  In 
1683  FAnelon  again  arrived  in  Ei^gland,  chawed  with  a 
private  commission  from  the  king  of  France,  cmefly  with 
the  view  of  obtuning  the  liberation  of  Maiyqneen  of  Scots 
on  the  promise  of  a  French  alliance;  but  Elisabeth  saw 
reason  to  doubt  the  king>  uneeri^,  and  Finehm  had  to 
leave  En^nd  withoat  giuniog  his  purpose.  He  died  in 
1089.* 


Fiaden  is  ths  anthw  of  a  number  ol  vrid'ngi,  staooc  wUdr 
those  of  genentl  importanee  are  Mtmatret  ImiAMU  VAttffitterrt  H 
fa  jSWIm^  ou  SomnutiTt  da  la  nifpKiatiim  faiU  m  Angltuirrtf  Fmm 
U71  (oentafningannmbeTof  thelettenof  Charlce  uid  hiamotberf 
relating  to  Qoeen  Ellnbeth,  Qnecn  Utn,  and  the  BarthohMDSW 
nuuacre),  paUiahed  in  the  MUmalra  or  CMtelnan,  PuiL  lAMl 

AngUUmi  end  Dfytdia  dtJt.ileLa  UoUu  Mvloi^  AifrMrftaf  M 
ti*w  if  Ia  Mauvimin,  both  cont^cd  In  the  editioo  of'  Qutal>' 
vax^  Mimoirt»,  ppbliehed  at  Bniisali  in  1781 .  ThecoirmoDdaaea. 
of  F^nelon  wu  pnbliahed  at  ^ris  in  1838r41,  in  7  vole.,  iia, 

F^ELOy,  Y&kV<pn  db  Salign&o  di  Lahotu. 
(I6S1-1715),  archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  one  of  the  DMat 
celetotted  names  iu  the  intellectual  and  ecclesiastical  hiatoiyj 
of  ftnnee  in  the  17th  century,  waa  bora  at  tlw  riiatftei] 
de  F^udon  in  F6rigord,  August  6,  1601. '  The  Cenii^i 
of  Salignae  or  Salagnac,  to  which  he  belonged,  had  been' 
eonobled  from  the  nuddle  of  the  16th  centra?,  and-  pro-' 
duoed  already  niaoy  dietingnished  names.  .  The  father  of 
the  future  aidibishop  ww  G&mt  Pma  de  SetigDa^  ol  vhoee 
second  marriwe,  eontiaeted  in  mature  years,  Fran9oia  vraa 
the  only  chil£  From  hia  birth  he  was  of  a  delicate  and 
sensitive  temperament;  and,  greatly  beloved  by  his  old 
father,  he  was  educated  at  home  till  he  was  twelve  yeaia  of 
age.  Herecnived,  according  to  one  of  hie  biografdiere^  **a 
aimple  ChiUtlan  edncatiar  oevtnd  ttf  aiiydiiDg  rematkable.'* 
But  he  must  havi'been  lueW  in  his  tutor  or  ttf  mre  ^titnde 
for  leomini^  for  he  seenu  then  to  have  laid  the  fonitdatipd 
of  lus  admirable  scholarship  and  love  of  letters.  After  a 
ahprt  time  at  the  college  of  Cahors,  he  went  to  I^uis  to 
eoniplete  his  studies  nnder  the  Jesuits  at  the  Ooll^re  da 
Flesais.  There  his  great  gifts  soon  drow  to  him  distii^tion, 
and,  like  his  rival  Bossnet,  he  ventured  to  preach  to  on  ad- 
miring audieno  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  His  father  seems  to 
have  died  before  this  time,  and  hia  uncle,  the  Hprqoia  da 
Ftoelon,  who  hod  assumed  the  caxe.  of  hia  education,  with- 
draw his  charge  from  what  might  have  proved  iignrioaa 
eednctions^  and  ptaeed  him  in  tihe  asminaiy  uf  St  Salinee 
nnder  the. saintly^ l^oneon.  Hb  nncle  waa  hinuelf  are^ 
BHtrkaUemoo.  Distiu^iahedM  aeddierand  astatesnaii, 
he  became  no  less  distingutahed  for  bis  piety  and  moral 
heroiun.  .  In  conjunction  with  H.  Olier,  the  founder  of  St 
Sulpice,  he  inaugurated  and  became  the  Brat  preaident  of  an 
association  lot  the  suppression  of  duelling.  He  aasociatioo 
was  composed  only  of  men  whose  valonr  was-  unimpeachable, 
and  whose  oath  binding  them  to  refnae  any  challenge  or 
take  part  in  any  duel  could  not  therefore  be  misteken.  The 
Uanjuis  deF^etonuid  bis  daughter,  who  became  Uadane 
deHotttmorenn  Laval,  wife  of  the  Maiqme  At  MoDtmoreuci 
Laval,  both  exercised  a  deciaive  and  happy  inflnenoa  over 
the  yonng  Fdndon.  Many  of  his  eariy  uttere  an  eddiuweil 
to  hia  oonsio,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  sister — the  only 
one  he  had  ever  known.  But  the  head  of  St  Sulpice,  M. 
TrcHison,  shared  with  these  relatlvea  the  task  of  his  higher 
education,  and  no  one,  both  now  and  af terwardsy  eqjoyed 
so  much  of  hia  confidence.  Great  as  is  my  freedom  and 
openheartedness  with  you,"  the  young  student  writes  to 
hia  uncle  after  being  pkced  et  the.  aemioary,  I  must 
eonfeaa  withoat  any  nar  of  making  yon  jealous  that  I  am 
stinmnN  mireeerired"  with  M.  Tnmson  ;  if  jron  coold  hear^ 
our  oonvenetioD  and  the  eaae  with  which  I  lay  bare  ii» 
heart  to  him,  and  with  which  he  teachea  me  to  know  Oo^ 
yon  would  not  know  yonr  papl(  and  yoB  would  eee  that 
Ood  lias  very  marveUonsly  helped  on  Me  work  whieh  job. 

^'^^^elon's  first  osptratioaa  were  towaide  a  missioiety  bfe. 
The  congregation  at  St  Sulinoe  had  established  a  mi»cntaty 
society  at  Canada  which  many  of  its  pupils  had  joined,  and 
he  wished  to  follow  their  steps ;  and  when  this  project 
fuled  be  atiU  more  earneetiy  defied  tonndertdtea  missios 
toQreeee.  In  one  itf  hisletten^  dated  October  Oj  ]675r 
ho  dntwaVft'  glowing  eketc^  of -his  desire  to.vIut^Aoi 
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A»{(tas  MMMt,"  ndoleot  of  th«  spirit  of  antiquity,  which 
S«  hod  so  oft«a  pictured  in  imagiiwtion,  and  "  to  seek 
out  the  Aretwegos  whence  St  ^ul  proclaimed  the  unknown 
Ood  to  heathea  i^^"  Bnt  his  delieite  healthy  and  the 
diwaiiion  of  another  nude,  the  bishop  of  Sarlat,  interfered 
with  hia  misBimiary  longings.  He  was  induced  to  remain 
at  home  and  accept  the  office  of  superior  of  the  community 
at  Noavelles  CUholtques,  a  commanity  founded  for  the  pro- 
tection aod  inatmctioo  of  women  converted  from  ProtcA- 
tantinflL  He  spsot  ten  years  (1675-86)  of  quiet  and 
■oecaaafol  labour  iu  connexion  with  this  institution, 
baeaiBe  intimately  associated  with  a  select  circle,  at  the 
head  of  vriiieh  was  the  Due  de  Beaavillien,  began  hia 
eaiMT  aa  an  author,  and  otherwise  laid  the  foundation  of 
Ui  mnarkabk  influence.  It  ms  at  the  teqnest  of  the 
Pnclmao  de  BeaariUietB  that  he  ia  sud  to  have  written  his 
fast  wmk,  De  PEdueation  det  PiUet,  which  long  niaintained 
itaiapatation  among  the  higher  families  of  France,  and 
may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage.  It  contains  many 
admiimble  precepts.  To  this  same  period  belong  a  RtfuUi' 
Hmof  MalArttnekdi  Trtalite  of  Naiure  and  Grace,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  with  marginal  notes  by  Boesuet,  and  a 
treatiBe  on  the  Afiniitryo/  Pattovt,  in  which  he  set  fortli 
the  Ueaaing  of  a  dirine  order  appointed  in  uninterrupted 
sacoesaion  from  the  apostles  to  giura  men  from  error,  seeing 
Uiat  all  e]q»iience  prores  how  unable  ordinanr  men  are 
**to  dedde  for  theraoelTM  as  to  the  details  of  dogmas." 
This  tnatisa  had  a  polemical  aim  against  the  Itetsstants, 
but  WIS  at  the  same  time  written  with  great  modeiation 
and  f  airnees. 

In  1686  Louis  XIV.  carried  out  uis  infamous  policy  of 
expelling  the  Protestants  frym  France  by  the  revocation  uf 
the  eijict  of  Nantes.  Great  disturbance  arose  iu  con- 
sequence in  the  districts  of  Poiton  and  Sointonge.  It  was 
necessary,  by  firm  yet  gentle  means,  to  do  somethitig  to 
allay  the  Tiolent  irritation  which  had  been  caused.  On  the 
raeommendation  of  Bossuet,  Ftoelon  was  chosen  as  the  head 
«C.  a  misaioQ  for  titis  purpme.  '  He  made  two  conditiona,' 
— that  an  Uoops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  proTincea, 
and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  choose  his  fellow  workera. 
The  result  was  that  his  mission  was  attended  with  consider- 
•Ue  aaeceaa,  although  he  himself  complains  more  than  a 
year  afterwards,  "  Our  converts  get  on  rfary  slowly  ; — it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  change  the  opinions  of  a  whofb  people." 
On  bis  return  to  Paris  he  bad  several  interviews  with  the 
king  to  report  the  result  of' his  .labours,  and  afterwards 
fesmned  in  comparative  princy  his  old  dnties'among  the 
NoanUes  Catholiques.  H.  de  Hariay,  the  well-koown 
biOGant  but  profli§ate  archbishop  of  Piris,  who  had  first 
sdvaoced  him  to  this  position,  withdrew  ,his  favour  from 
him  when  he  saw  he  could  make  no  useof  him.  "Itsesms, 
II.  I'Abbd,  that  you  wish  to  be  forgotten,  and  yon  shall 
be,''wasluBbitter8peec[tononeoccasion;  and  he  so  far  soe- 
oeeded  as  to  prevent  Ftoelon's  appointment  to  the  aee  of 
Poitiers  which  had  been  contemplated  by  the  king. 

Suddenly  he  was  called  to  the  responsible  position  of 
{ceceptor  of  the  dauphin's  son,  the  young  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. This  was  the  work  especially  of  hia  friend  the  Due 
de  Beauviilien,  who  in  1689  was  appcanted  gorernw  of  the 
jtfpl  grandson.  But  oilier  friends  warmly  rqoioed  in 
TtimAaa'a  adTaneament,  aud  amongst  these  Bossnat  wrote 
to  Hadante  da  Moptmorena  Laval  congratnlatiiig  her, 
V«  shall  not  lose  the  Abb4  Ftoe' 'O,"  he  says ;  "  you  will 
be  able  to  eqjoy  bim,  and,  provinc-  u  I  am,  I  shall  escape 
from  time  to  time  to  embrace  him."  It  is  interesting  to 
nt^ce  this  renewed  trace  of  hear^  friendship  between 
these  two  illnatrions  men,  considering  the  unhappy  relations 
which  afterwards  arose  between  them 

Nomas  probably  was  ever  better  fiUed  than  Finelon  for 
Aa  difionlt  positioo  whioh  ha  now  aaanmed,  aod  to  whidi 


be  mpinly  devoted  himself  during  the  neztsiz  yeira  (1689- 
95).  He  was  a  bom  teacher  in  the  highest  sense,— gifted 
with  the  most  charming  qualttiea  of  patisuee,  sweetness  of 
temper,  tact,  and  addn*^  yet  infla&Us  in  prind^  and 
severe  and  unbeodf ug  .in  hia  methods  of  trmning.  He  had 
the  manners  of  a  ffrand  teifftuw,  with  all  the  iatelleetuaZ 
refinements  of  an  accomplished  churchman.  Saint  Bimon 
in  hia  Memoiret  (L  xxii.  p.  135)  has  left  a  portrait  of  him 
about  this  time  which  mis  been  often  quoted,  and  from 
which  we  extract  only  a  few  sentences.  "  He  was  a  tall 
thin  man,  well  made,  pale,  with  a  large  nose,  eyes  whence 
fire  and  talent  streamed  like  a,  torrent,  and  a  physiog- 
nomy the  likeofwhieh  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  man, 
and  which  once  seen  one  could  never  forget,  It  combined 
evetything,  and  the  greatest  contradictions  prodoced  n* 
want  of  harmony.  It  united  aeriousneas  and  gaie^, 
gravity  and  courtesy — the  prevailing  characteristic,  as  In. 
everything  about  him,  being  refinement,  intellect,  graceful- 
ness, modesty,  and  above  all  tiobleue.  It  was  difficult  to 
take  one's  eyes  off  him.  All  his  portraits  are  speaking, 
and  yet  none  of  them  have  caught  the  exquisite  harmony 
which  struck  one  in  the  original,  or  the  exceeding  delicacy 
of  every  feature.  His  manner  altogether  corresponded  to 
hiv  appearance ;  his  perfect  ease  was  infectious  to  others,  and 
his  conversation  was  stamped  with  the  grace  aod  good  taste 
which  are  only  acquired  $7  habitual  intercourse  with  the 
best  sodety  and  the  great  world."  He  had  need  (rf  all  hia 
brilliant  and  solid  qn^ities  in  the  task  which  he  had  under- 
taken. The  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  as  the  same  writer 
remarks,  "  was  bom  with  a  natvrel  whidi  made  one  tremblei 
He  was  so  passionate  that  he  would  break  the  clocks  which 
snmmoaed  him  to  some  unwelcome  duty,  and  fly  into  the 
wildest  rag£  with  the  rain  whicli  hindered  some  pleasure." 
He  was  withal  warm-hearted  aod  clever, — in  fact,  "danger- 
ously quick  in  penetrating  both  things  and  petmia." 
F^oelon  had  fuU  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  marrwoBS 
educational  art,  and  the  resnlt  was  a  aooceas  far  bqrond 
what  ia  uanal  ip  aueh  capea.  The  impetooos  but  affection- 
ate and  bright  child  gruw  under  hia  chai^  into  an  earnest 
well-disciplined,  and  promising,  if  somewhat  overscrupu- 
lous and  timid  youth,  whose  life  if  spared  might  have 
brought  blessing  to  France.  Ftoelon  carefully  planned  ell 
the  details  of  his  education,  and  has  embodied  in  his  well- 
known  Telima^e  and  other  writings  the  principles  on  which 
he  based  it.  It  was  bis  aim  to  train  the  young  prince 
not  merely  in  habits  of  self-control,  to  direct  his  scholarly 
acquirements  and  r^^gions  convictions,  but,  -moreover,  to 
awaken  in  liim  trot  and  laivs  politicat  instiiieta  fitted  to 
qualify  him  for  his  high  position.  FAuIod  hinuelf,  wUIe 
ao  aristocrat  both  by  birOi  and  feeling,  and  strongly  favoor 
able  to  the  maintenance  of  these  class  dittin^ona  wUch 
were  especially  marked  in  Ftafice  in  the  17th  century,  was 
at  the  same  time  eaaentially  liberal  in  his  recognition  of  the 
radical  equality  of  all  men,  and  the  moral  regards  which 
ahould  regulate  the  relation  of  classes  to  on'e  another.  Hia 
ideal  was  that  of  a  limited  monarchy,  surrounded  by 
national  institutions,  each  having  its  due  place  and  func- 
tion in  the  body  pcditic,  and  representing  in  due  degree 
pnblic  o|nnieo,  A  written  oonstitution,  one  eovereigu  law 
for  nniveisal  edneation  provided  by  the  atat^  the  recip- 
rocal independence  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers, 
detestation  <^  wu,  free  industry  in  apiculture  and«trade, 
a  people  growing  in  intelligence  and  self-dependence  round 
the  throne  and  under  Uie  guidance  of  the  church, — such  were 
the  broad  principles  which  he  sought  to  instil  into  hia 
pupil,  and  BD  to  make  him,  in  his  own  language,  "a 
philosophic  king,"  "  a  new  Saint  Louis,"  Tlie  task  was 
a  noble  one,  and  it  was  pursued  with  all  the  fiMoina- 
tioo,  patience,  and  quiet  eamsBtoeaa  which  distiogniahad 

liim, 

IX.  10 
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■  Bat  m  iaia  of  cinaoutuicOB  wu  prcpttring,  dflBtiaed  to 
Inpur  and  finally  to  oTerthroir  bu  inflaenee  at  conrt, 
and -to  fauush  liim  from  all  interoonrse  with  his  royal  jpapiL 
Wa  can  only  very  briefly  indicate  ttie  causea  which  ud  to 
«diia  reaolt,  A  system  of  religions  mystidnn  known  as 
Qiuetiam  had  been  set  afloat  towards  ths  end  of  the  ITtb 
centory  bj;  a  Spanish  priest  of  the  name  of  MoUdosl  The 
ayatem  waa  espoused  in  France  amongst  others  especially 
1^  MatUmw  Guyoo,  a.  remirhable  woman  derotadlo  the 
canae'of  reli^on,  bat  of  an  trcatio  and  restless  tamperament 
Her  writings  on  the  subject  attracted  wide  attentioi^  and 
speedQy  ■  cdled  forth  ecclesiastical  condemnation.  The 
ardiUnop  of  Paris  took  op  a .  poeitwn  of  violent  hostility 
towards  her ;  the  severe  and  methodical  character  of  the 
king  Was  greatlyttfcuded  1^  her  ezeesses;  and  Boasaet  was 
by  and  by  drawn  into  the  eirde  ti  her  veheroent  opponents. 
-  fitrangely  it  was  by  F^nelon's  advice  that  the  snbject  was 
first  broo^t  under  Boesnet's  notice.  Attracted  by  Madame 
Gnyon's  gen  nine  entbnsiasm,  and  no  Ambt  finding  some- 
thing;^ in  her  view  of  disinterested  mysticism  which 
appealed  tohis  own  religious  temperament,  ho  recommendec^ 
her  to  place  her  writings  in  the  hands'  of  the  bishop  of 
Meaux,  and  to  abide  by  fiis  dedsion.  Uany  conferences 
were  held  on  the  subject,  in  whidt  F^nelon  at  first  took  no 
port,  and  during  the  progress  nS  whidi  he  held  friendly 
cooimBuicatioQ  with  £is  old  friend,  and  in  fact  supplied 
Bossoe^  who  professed  hia  ignorance  of  the  mystical 
writer^,  with  eitracto  from  the  fathers  aud  others  bearing 
M  the  controversy.  TherelaUon  of  the  two  friendscontinued 
apparently  cordial ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  court  had  not 
yet  changed  towards  him,  for  it  was  at  tbu  very  time,  in 
the  begtunini:  of  1695,  that  tUo  king  nominated  Fdnelon 
for  the  archbnhoprio  of  Cambray;  but  gradDally  out  of  this 
miserable  business  there  sprang  np  a  host  of  embittered 
feelinfia^  After  hia  appointment  at  arehbIsb4m,Ftaelon  had 
joined  ia  (he  conferences  «b  laqr.which  finally  condemned 
Madame 'Onyon's  doctrines.  He  ^mpled,  however,  to 
■obscribe  her  condemnation ;  he  acrnpled  also  to  express 
approval  of  a .  publicatioa  of  Bossnet  attacking  these 
doctrines;  and'  in  vindictdion  of  his  own  position  and 
principles  lio  published  his  Maxima  da  Saint*  mr  ta  vit 
intirimre.  The  result  was  to  kindle  into  greater  fnry  th6 
ttonn  of  oontrovertfy,-  to  provoke  the  jealous  and  violent 
animout/  of  Bossnet,  and  to  fan  the  suspicions  with  which 
the  kmg  had  alwiTB  more  or  leas  regarded  him  into  snch  a 
vehement  ovfbteak  as  to  lead  to  hia  permanent  banishment 
from  court,  and  his  condemoation  at  Koine  0^99).  He  sub- 
mitted hinuelf  to  the  pontifical  decision.  But  this  did  not 
save  him  either  from  the  coDtinned  anger  d  Bossnet  or  from 
the  dii^leasnre  of  the  monarch,  which  were  further  ucited 
by  the  publication,  through  the  treachery  of  a  secretary,  of 
his  TttSmaque,  under  the  allegorical  disguise  of  i^ch  l^uts 
and  his  courtiers  recognized  a  satire  against  the.  absolutist 
principles  of  the  I^ch  Government 

Jtoebn himself diadaimed any sndiintentioa.  "Hehad," 
he  laid,  "Intradneed  all  the  nrtoae  neceswry  for  a  good 
Kovsmmout,  and  the  fiuilte  to  which  sovereign  power  ii 
UaUe.  bttt  nons  were  drawn  with  the  slightest  approach  to 
any  ^rsonality  or  portraiture.  The  more  ihe  book  is 
examined,  the  more  it  will  be  seen  that  it  only  expressed 
prineiplea  fully,  without  attempting  to  draw  any  finished 
ehaiado;  My  only  object  was  to  amnse  the  doke  of  Bor- 
gundy  with  a  tale  of  adventure,  and  to  instract  him  at  tire 
same  time,  without  ever  thinking  of  giviiij  the 'work  to  the 
public  ■  (CoTrap.f  t  iiL  p.  247). 

The  remunder  of  F^D^on's  hfe  was'  speot  Id  his  diocese 
in  ceaseless  works  of  Christian  pisty  and  charity.  Oombray 
abounded  in  fMteetants  uid  Janseuists,  whom  ho  greatly 
i*0Q  by  hia  tcjn^ou  and  evangelical  simplicity.  It  was, 
iwreovsr,  a  grV^tlMmightare  for  the  armies  of  the  time. 


to  tlie  necessities  of  irhiebt  and  especially  of  the  liek  ud 
wounded,  he  personally  ministered.  His  own  ptlam  waa 
sometimea  crowded  with  invalided  officai*,  who  remained 
his  gnesta .  fiir  monthsL  He  beeanw  in  fiensewMua 
endeared  to  the  oimy  and  the  pe(q>U.  Mia^hig  fanmiarlf 
with  the  |MX)resf  peasauta  ondar  hia  spiritual  duirget  die- 
pensing  with  liberality,  yet  withoot  oatentatiim,  the  dntiea 
of  ChnsUan  hospitality,  carrying  on  an  extensive  eorte- 
Bpondence  with  the  clergy  and  aoam  of  his  old  friends  at 
court,  he  became  more*hono<ired  in  bis  retirement  even  thaii 
he  had  bocn  iii  Paris.  "  In  everything*  says  Saint  Simon, 
"  he  was  a  truo  bisho|^  in  everything  a  grimd  woffneur,  iu 
everything,  too,  the  author  tA  THewMqae."  A  curious  pic- 
ture ii  preserved  of  these  later  years  of  F^lon  by  a  Scotch- 
man of  the  name  id  Andrew  Bamsay,  «h«  had  wandered 
over  Holhtnd  and  Germany  in  eeareli  of  aomething  mora 
aatitfying  than  the  sectarianism  of  his  native  country,  or 
the  deism  which  seemed  to  him  for  n  time  the  only  alterna- 
tive. Won  by  the  spiritual  beauty  of  Fteelou's  character^ 
and  the  elevation  of  his  teaching,  he  embraced  the  Catholin 
faith,  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Cambmy,  and  wrote  tho 
first  life  ever  published  of  his  teacher  and  friend.    He  last 

Sara  of  the  good  archbishop's  life  were-  saddened  by  tho 
m  of  most  of  hh  frienda:  *■  Oar  best  friend^"  he  saiil. 
on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  l^e.  de  Beauvillierr  in 
17U,  "are  the  sonree  of  onr  greatest  sorrow  and  Utter- 
neu."  And  a^iiu  he  wrote  to  a  remaining  friMid, 
only  live  in  ftiendahip  now,  and  friendship  will  be  A* 
cause  of  my  death."  He  died  on  the  I7th  Jaonarj 
1716. 

F4nelon  is  chiefly  remembeiod  for  the  beauty  of  hit 
character,  his  tender  and  mystic  devotion,  and  the  durnt 
of  hia  style  as  a  writer.  Ho  is  not  great  as  a  tliiuker,  nor 
cau  the  substance  of  hU  wriUngs  be  said  to  have  a 
permanent  value.  But  Uiere  is  the- same  subtle  delicacy^ 
sensibility,  and  tenderness  and  parity  of  expression  in  Ida 
style  as  in  his  character.  ,An  exquisite  highly-toned  and 
noble  genius  pervade  the  one  and  the  other.  As  a  man  ha 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  a  great  time.  As  a  writer 
he  ha*  been  placed  in  prose  ou  the  some  level  with  Racine 
in  poetry.  In  both  uere  is  the  aame  fall  harmony  and 
cIcamoBS,  tha  s^me  combination  of  natoial  grace  wiu  peN 
feet  art  ^ 

Is  addition  te  tho  vorlu  of  Fjnrfon  dmdy  nottcfd,  tho  followiog 
dcMrro  to  be  meatioBed :— The  IHaUfftut  det  Uortt,  ooMjrMA  pour 
TEdvaUion  (Tu*  Printe,  1713;  Dialogv**  ttr  rJllopUnet,  &c., 
1718 ;  ZtUriM  tur  divtrt  njil*  eonetnuint  la  rttiffia*  et  la  vMa- 
fhytique,  1718  :  Traiti  d  VExitUnK  da  J>ieu,  he,  1718.  Tkora 
■re  msny  collected  ejltiona  of  hii  work*.-  T^t  of  Loderc  (Psris, 
1637-1880),  88  ttnall  xoU  ,  it  the  latest  An  elbellent  lif«  of  Ftnelon 
hu  Tocently  ftppeued  Jn  Engliih  (1877)  by  tho  samo  author  u  the 
Lif^  Bomutt  mautioncd  under  that  Utido.  (J.  T. ) 

FENIANS.  Ireland  appears, to  have  beep  the  theatre 
oi  a  great  ethnic  struggle  -  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  in  which  certain  tribes,  known  to  th& 
Bomans  as  Scots,  reduced  'the  other  inhalntaiiti  to  lub- 
jection.  The  servile  elana  are  caHad  in  Irish  ^orj  AMeek. 
TuathOy  rent-paying  tribes,  though  one  of  them  settled 
near  the  river  liffey  is  specially  mentioned  as  the  Tuaih. 
Aitheehla,  a  name  believed  'to  haVe  beou  the  origin  of  the 
Latinized  tribe-name  AUteotti,  According  to  Irish  trofli- 
tioD  Scotic  power  appears  to  have  been  fully  established 
in  the  reign  of  a  king  called  Tvathal,  the  Legitimate, 
who  was  slain  about- 160  a.t>.  Between  this  prehisttnio 
king^s  reign  and  the  mission  of  St  Fattiek,  an  iotamt  of 
about  30(X  years,  was  the  period  of  the  invanons  of  Roman 
Britain  by  the  PicU  aud  Scots,  which,  though  not  strietlw 
within  tho  historic  period  of  Irish  history,  tonehea  npcn  it 
BO  closely  tbat  .  meny  traditions  of  the  time  have  come  down 
to  ua  intermingled  'with'  a  rich  and  increasing  growth  of 
l^eod  embodLod  ia  versa  .and  prose  tales,  known  to  th» 
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Irah  ipMklngpMiutir  Ui^nilla./EMittw^AMeifa,  storiw 
vftte  AmworFvniiiaiu.  ^  word  Ahum  ii  ^omd  in 
u  Irak  M&  b9r/euulaj<^  elumi^u,  tlut  b,  of  the  king  of 
Mitt.  luteod  of  iVan,  Fiatuta,  m  Lave  abo  ths  wordi  in 
Um  obliqoe  oaae  /»nn,/rt«iw,  from  whence  liaa  come  the 
Sn^iih  fonn  Fentit.  The  itoriet  are  ribmetimee'  also 
called  Oesianie,  from  a  corrupt  form  of  tlie  name  of  a 
Fenian  poet  and  warrior  named  OUin,  the  Oaaian  of  Mac- 
pbenon;  bnt  though  properly  applicable  to  poeiin,  the 
term  cannot  be  appUed  to  prose  tales. 
'  Aeoording  to  popokr  tradition  the  Fiam,  or  Feniftos, 
were  nufesnuy  tribei  acting  as  a  perBunwrt  nulitacj  force 
for  the  Mqi|Kwt  o(  the  Ard  Miff,  or  Ung  of  JSin.  Iliejr  are 
aappoM^  to  lun  been  institnted  by  a  prehistoric  king, 
FU^iadk,  iha  father  of  the  abovft4Mmed  Tualhal,  or  hie 
brother  aceordit^  to  another  account,  and  to  have  enjoyed 
great  power  for  about  ISO  years,  nnti^  some  of  thembaTiog 
taken  part  with  the  king  of  Leiniter  against  the  king  ot 
Eire,  they  nearly  annihilated  each  other  in  the  battle  of 
Oal^ra,  which  is  jwrhaps  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  king,  jeatooe  of  tUeir  pover,  broke  np  the  ortjiaoization. 
The  term  Fian  continoed,  however,  to  be  sometimes  applied 
\tj  the  poete  to  the  Amot,  or  mercenary  troope,  whidi  tho 
prorincial  klngi^  aa  well  as  the  king  of  JBirt,  kept  aboat 
tlMSL  In  latar  timei  poeta  even  nacd  it  in  tiie  geuenl 
aanae  of  aotdiars,  heneo  the  tue  of  eneh  expressions  u 
**  JVsM  of  Alba,"  "I^aiutA  Brtataii,'  Ac.  As  the  Irish 
had  an  o^iportunity  of  learning  eoutetbing  of  the 
mifitaiy  system  .in  Britain, — ^Tacitus  (Ag^:,  xxiv.) 
neatioos  that  one  was  in  the  camp  of  Agricola, — there  is 
nodiing  improbable  in  the  Seotic  or  Milesian  kings  imitetmg 
it  eo  far  as  to  auign  constant  military  dnty  to  certain  dans. 
One  of  the  glosses  on  tho  word  Fianna  explains  it  oi 
Jbteadka,  becaoso  it  was  in  Finet,  septs,  thsy  were  fwmed. 
Tlw  Leinster  nod  Meath  Fenians,  oonsisting  ot  the  Clanna 
Baitemft  from  n  itemfather  Baaati,  are  said  to  have  been 
Damuoniaoeof  the  mbjogated  tribes  ttf  the  settled 
in  Ueath  and  East  Leinster,  one  of  which  was  the  Tuath 
Ailluehta  aboTC  mentioned.  The  Oaiteoiju  figure  in  the 
Tdi»  ho  CnaitHgt,  a  celebrated  tale  of  the  older  or  Heroic 
CTcle  of  Irish  romance^  as  the  Leinster  etmtingent  of  AUUI, 
ue  husband  of  Qaopn  Meclb,  the  heroine  of  the  tale.  Tho 
Cwuuoght  Fenians,  the  ClannA  Jfoma,  so  called  from  a 
stamfather  2forn,  were  also  a  senrile  trib^  the  Ttiath 
DeMiMws  eettled  in  Ertis  in  the  west  of  Hayo.  Ferdiad 
aoo  of  Daman,  whose  combat  with  Ctkhvlaind  forms  the 
tmat  epiaode  of  the  Tdin  ho  CfuaSnfftt  was  of  this  tribe. 
Tlw  CUama  J>effaid  or  Munster  Fenians  were  also  pro- 
bably <HW  of  the  snbjngated  tribes,  Curoi  sob  of  Ihtre,  a 
eslebrated  hero  of  the  older  or  Heroic  period,  seems  to  have 
been  of  this  race.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Ulster,  whoqe 
watriort  of  the  Craebh  Svaid  or  lUd  Branch  are  the  most 
prominent  fignree  in  the  Heroic  period,  had  no  Fenians. 
The  genealogists  of  later  times,  desirons  of  making  erery 
warrior,  poet,  and  saint  a  Hilesian,  prorided  eUborate 
UOerian  pedigrees  for  the  Clanna  Baitati,  to  which 
belonged  the  chief  hero  of  the  Fenian  period,  Dame,  snr- 
umad  Fmn,  at  Find,  son  nf  Oumalt  son  of  Treimor; 
J&Hft  aons  Otiin  and  Ferfftu  FimiAkeaU,  Otear  son  of 
CKtM,  CaoUti  son  of  Ronan,  and  many  others.  His  great 
rival  AecOi,  called  Qdl  {the  one^yed)  Mae  Moma,  Contm 
Mae  Monut  .grandson  of  fiW^  and  Uie  other  warrioia  of 
the  CloMna  Moma  or  Connattght  Fenians,  cMiUnned  t^'  *>e 
r^arded  as  Firbolgs. 

The  Irish  MSS.  contaiu  no  account  of  the  organiExUou  or 
dktribstion  of  the  Fenian^  except  what  can  be  gathered 
from  ineidaital  references ;  but  fir  Keating,  who  appean  to 
iBTe  had  access  to  many  USS.  since  lost,  and  who  may  be 
toasted  to  ten  only  wlut  he  found  in  them,  gives  In  hts 
Butorf  o)  IrdoHd  a  euions  legendary  account  to^hi^ 


the  reader  is  nffRTsd.  It  waa  this  aceannt  wUditaggMtof 
oalUng  the  menbera  of  an  ergwiiition  that  was  fonnad  ft 
few  years  ago  among  the  Iibh  h  ^  United  ^tatea  of 
America  for  promoting  and  asaisting  reTolatsoaaty  mon- 
ments  in  Ireland,  and  wMi^ '  attained  much  notoriotrr, 
Fenians  (see  Ibbuhd).  .Hie  founder  of  the  modem 
Fenians,  John  O'Mahony,  was  also  the  antbor  of  a  tnnslft' 
tion  of  Keoting's  Sitlorjf,  wUeh  he  pnfaliahed  in  Kav  Todc 
iu  the  yeOr  1B57. 

Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  Art  the  eon  of  Com, 
Cormae  son  of  Art,  and  Cairbrt  ton  ot  Cormae,  the  dixM 
lunge  of  the  Fenian  puiod,  Flad  wl  of  CtimiUl,  and  Ua 
•on  OUin,  and  some  otlwn  d  the  ehilrf  Iwioes,  ai*  doobfr* 
less  real  personages.  Bdt  even  in  the  oldest  maonseripta 
they  are  so  mixed  np  with  mythological  beings  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  aift  feet  from  fiction.  Thus  in  ue  Ltabkar 
na  h-Vidkri,  the  oldest  existing  US.  written  wbcrfly  in  Iiisb, 
sometime  before  the  year  1 106,  there  is  a  story  ooaeenung 
a  certain  king  Mongan  the  eubject  of  many  legends,  who  ia 
BBppoeed  to  nave  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  and 
beginning  of  the  aerenth  centnry,  which  makes  him  out  to 
be  no  other  than  the  celelmted  Find  son  of  CumaU  hint 
self.  The  Fenba  atories  are  merely  Celtic  myths  in  a  aeir 
dressy  dothing  a  lew  ntislijr  forma  <n  real  lifs^  about  lAm 
we  know  almost  nothing.  As  has  been  atatad  In  tW 
article  CsLHO  lAtunru,  tbe  persooagea  o(  tlw  Hanis 
period,  aUhulmnJ,  Ftiyu$  son  of  Roff,  Conal  Ctrnadk, 
Latgaire  Buadack,  Catbad  the  Dmid,  Queen  JUibp 
Fanlittd  eon  of  Daman,  &c,  are  never  aseonated  in  any 
genuine  tale  with  those  of  the  Fennian  or  Fenian  period, 
such  as  Find  son  ot  Cumall,  OUin,  Otear,  Diarmait, 
CaoiUt  Mae  Ronain,  Goit  Mae  Moma,  tc 

Tbe  recitation  of  Fennian  storiss  in  the,  halls  of  kings 
and  chieft^na,  and  in  pipular  assembliea  by  the  Fiti,  waa 
usual  in  tbe  12th  cntury,  as  we  team  bom  a  poem  on  the 
tmnniat  Aont^  or  fair  of  Canaan,  wnr  Wenocd,  ift  tbe 
Book  of  l«nster,'a  uanoaerqit  of  that  time;  His  aaim* 
script  also  eontuna  poems  attribnted  to  Find  hiwM^ 
and  to  his  son  OUin,  and  moet  of  the  poems  and  pnae  talea 
coming  under  the  head  Fennian,  or  Fenian,  and  now  or  n> 
cently  cnmut  among  the  Irish-speaking  peaaantry,  an  alio 
to  b«  found  in  MS&  at  least  300  yean  old. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  common  origin  irf  the 
Irish  and  Gaelic  population  ot  Scotland,  and  the  dose  in- 
tellectual association  between  them  for  centunes,  owing  to 
the  literary  langnsge  ot  both  bein^  the  same,  and  to  tbe 
additional  drcamstance  ihtt  tbe  Irish  poets^  haipei^  and 
leeches  looked  upon  Cdtio  Scotland  quite  as  much  wttUn 
their  domain  as  ai^  port  of  Ireland,  Fennian  poena  and 
tales  were  as  wdl  known  in  the  former  aa  in  Ute  latter. 
The  written  stories  when  old  are  in  the  literaty  laognage, 
that  is  Irish,  and  do  not  differ  from  those  found  in  simiUr 
MSS.  in  Ir^nd.  The  current  storiso  are  ot  course  in  the 
Oaelic  dialect  of  Scotland,  which  has  gradually  sn|^lanted 
Irish  at  the  literaiy  language  since  the  literary  separatim  ot 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  caused  by  the  Ref«inati<m  and  the 
decay  of  the  Irish  language  in  Ireland  itself.  It  was  sudt 
stories,  written  in  the  UteraiT  language  or  Irish,  and  otlura 
atill  enrrent  among  the  Gauic^peaking  population  of  tiia 
Hi^ilands,  tbat  soggeBted  to  Jamea  HaopMraon  thembjecti 
of  bis  pouns  ot  Ossian,  and  anp[died  him  with  a^ond^table 
part  of  the  materials.  In  using  these  materials  he  minded 
the  events  and  the  acton  of  the  two  perfectly^  distinct 
periods  ot  story,  that  of  Cikktdaind,  or  the  Heroic  pieriod, 
and  that  of  Find,  or  the  Fennian  period.  Uacpherson  was 
not,  however,  the  fiisfc  who  was  guilty  of  this,  ana- 
chronism ;  in  the  Book  ot  the  Dean  ot  Lismorc,  ttan- 
scribed  in  the  first  bolt  of  the  16th  centnry,  there  is  a  eott 
^mosue  poem  made  np  apparently  ot  fragments  d  tottSty 
^&rent  stories  behmpngto  both  periodic  and  having  liDes 
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intoipolated  to  link  the  tragmente,!  It  u  &  raflt  axunpis 
oi  wAftt  UwphenoQ  did  lo  veil  200  yeare  after.  The  fint 
mit  »p^Mn  to  be  ft  frtgment  of  %  Tenion  of  the  Seiryligi 
Vomadaiad,  or  Sick  Bed  of  C'Sthtdaind,  into  which  Me 
Intnxliieed,  tefmncee  to  the  Fiatu;  then  followe  %  freg- 
iDflBt  eoiunnuDg  the  death  of  Obafamk  son  of  grfdhtfowirf; 
this  it  foDowad  «  f  nnienk  aboat  tiu  btttle  of  CWmco, 
in  vbidi  CvmaU^  won  ^^rtmmor  and  fUher  of  Find,  wu 
dain  bj  6otf  bqii  of  Jroni. 

.SflUfiVnyiktf.— KMting'a  EitUrry  ^  Inland,  John  O'Uihtmr'i 
tauuUtton,  New  York,  18(7  :  O^Cuir't  i^xro  on  U<  JfS. 
Material*  ^  Jrith  ffiMorjf,  end  on  tbe  ifoMMn  aiut  CuttoHU  «i 
lU  :^iuiMf  /rM,  uid  Ua  JT^A  Uana,  pnblUiea  br  the 

Celtle  Socie^ ;  the  2»>m  ^  Lumon't  Book;  J.  F.  Campbell  of 
laUfa  XeaMar  m  AAnm^  and  hii-iVtbip  Totat  ^  M«  Ifcat 
j:t%iU>ii<l*,'  aVoMawNMU  Omiamiiu  AwMy.  8mi  alao  BlbUo- 
^])h7  of  CUTtC  LtmuTPl^  ToL  Y,  ^  SS7.         (W.  K.  8. ) 

EENNEL  (/^HwciihMe),  a  geane  <rfiunbeUiferoiia  pUnta, 
liaviag  nmbela  oompoan^  and  withont  iDrolaerea ;  petals 
jrallow,  oDttre^  ioiiwliali,  and  inenrred  at  tte  tip ;  mod  frait 
»  latanUy  compwed '  cremocwp,  with  aebcDe  ft-ridged,'« 
larg^  iingla  vitta  under  each  furrow,  and  albnmen  plano- 
ooDvex.  (See  Botaitt,  toL  It.  p.  160,  fig.  292;  and  p. 
161,  fig.  299.)  Common  Fennel,  F.  vdgare,  Girtn. 
Ametktm  FeMictdtm,  Jj.),  to  which  the  other  forme  of 
6anel  ara  geneisllj  referred,  ie  a  petreivual  from  S  to  3  or, 
when  eoltinted,  4  feet  in  height,  having  leaves  three  or 
foar  times  piniuUe,  with  numerous  liAear  or  awUhaped 
Mgments,  and  timbek  glanoons,  and  of  aboat  16  or  20  raya. 
i£>  plant  appeals  to  be  of  South  Eofopean  origin,  bat  is 
sow  met  witti  k  Tariooa  parta  <rf  Britauaodtiie  test  of 
tanperata  Enrope,  and  in  th«  vast  of  Aua.  The  fniits 
liave  an  aromatic  taste  and  odonr,  and  are  used  for  the  pre- 
paraUon  of  oil  of  fennel  and  fennel  watAt,  Talaed  for  tneir 
atimalaot  and'  canniiwtiTe  properties.  .Tlie  fruits  and 
•dible  thoota  of  fenqel  were  eaten  hj  the  ancient  Bomana. 
^e  fennel  seeds  oficommerce  are  of  saTeral  aorta.  Sweet 
or  Roman  Fennel  seeds  ate  the  prodnce  of  a  tall  perennial 
plant,  with  ombela  of  25-30  rays,  which  is  cnltivated  near 
iTismes  in  the  soath  of  Fnutoe ;  they  are  elliptical  and 
arched  in  itata,  aboat  -|  inch  long  and  a  quarter  as  broad, 
altd  are  smooth  axtanuuly,  and  M  a  ooloor  q>piaaehiiig  a 
pale  green.  Shorter  and  steaighter  fmite  are  obtained  from 
the  annnal  ^matj  of  F.  tiUyan. kaowu  aa  F.  l*amnoriim 
'^Pmwuikim)  or  Indian  Fennel,  and  am  employed  in  India 
u  enrriss,  and  for  medieinal  |Kirpoaes. .  .  Other  kinds  are 
jtho  Ouman.  or  Saxon  fmita,  brownish-green  in  colour,  and 
betwera  ^  and  4  inch  in  length,  and  the  broader  bnt 
amallsr  fruits  erf  ue  Wild  or  Bitter  Fennel  of  the  south  of 
jPrance.  A  Tariety  of  feonel,  F.  dtdcd,  having  the  etem 
compressed  at  the  baae,  and  the  umbel  fr-8  rayed,  is  growa 
a  kUchen-gaidena  for  the  sake  ctf  its  leaves.  Qiant  Fenoel 
ii  the  name  applied  to  tha  plant  JWvlaceMmiin^  oommoii 
in  Sicily,  whin  the  |^  of  the  atam  ia  naad  aa  tindw; 
Hog's  or  Sow  Fennel  h  the  apaoies  Ptmeedamm  i^tmaU. 

FENTON,  Eluah  (1663-1730),  an  Engliah  poel;  «m 
liocn  at  fflieltOD  near  NeweaatlMmdiBr-Lyme,  Staffordshire, 
SOth  Uay  1983.  He  entaied  Jesns  College,  Cambridge, 
with,  the  view  vt  studying  for  the  ohnreh,  out  afterwarda 
deelined  to  take  orders,  and  on  leaving'  the  nniverai^  he 
aeecHupanied  the  eari  of  Orteiy  to  Flandeia  in  the  espactty 
of  private  seeretsry.  On  the  return  of  the  earl  to  Eng- 
land  iii  1705,  Fanton  became-  aanstant  in-  a  aehool  at 
Qeadle^  in  San^,  and  waa  boos  afterwarda  upointed 
Snartar  «f  tha  free  mamu^ekool  at  Bevwoaka  in  Kent 
t»  ITlO.lw  waa  inanead  l^-the  pronuee  of  a  poUtieal  ap- 

teW0miHit  f*^  HcJiagfrtttfa^  wdga  MamMt—liip, 

Mftft  A^igt  in  the Goranuaattt  lad  to  tha diM^pointiaaBt 

>.  tU  Vrnrn  ar  U^M^t  BtiK  ed.  by  Rev.  T.  H iMaUaa.  aid 
W.  P.  BkM^l&Mi^.  Ua,  ibMftnasktlsBX  H  (t«rt^ 


of  his  hopes.  He  was,  however,  not  long  aftcrwaids 
appointed  tutor  to  Lord  Bn^faiU,  only,  eon  of  the  eail  of 
Orrery;  and  when  this  engagement  expired,  ha  was,  oo 
the  reeommendatiou  of  Pope,  employed  to  give  private 
litoaiy  instructions  to  Mr  Craggs,  secretary  of  state.  Bis 
next  engagemant  was  with  Pime  himself,  whom  he  asHsted 
in  ttansl^'ng  the  Odymj/,  The  irst,  fonrtii,  aineteeath, 
and  twentieth  books  ace  aaorfiwd  to  Fentoo.  In  1717  ha 
published  a  volume  of  MitoMamaim  Poema,  and  in  1733  hia 
tragedy  of  MaritutM  was  brought  out,  and  was  performed 
with  SQoh  suQcees  that  tha  author's  profits  are  said  to  ha*% 
amonnted  to  nearly  a  thoneaud  pounda.  The  poetieal 
merit  of  this  tragedy  is  ctmsidenible;  but  the  diction  is  too 
figurative  and  ornate  for  a  dramatic  onnpoaitioo,  and 
aocordiDgly  it  has  not  retained  its  plaos  on  tlie  stage.  In 
1727  Fenton  snperintandsd  a  new  edition  of  Uilton's 
Poema,  to  which  ha  {waflxed  a  Ufa^  and  in  17S9  ha  pol^ 
lished  a  splendid  edition  of  WaUar,  wiUi  notes.  During 
the  letter  part  of  his  life  he  waa  emptoyed  by  Lady 
Trumbull,  firat  aa  tutor  to  her  son,  and  afterwards  as 
auditor  of  her  accounts.  He  died  at  .East  Hampetead, 
Berkshire,  qn  the  13th  of  July  1730,  and  was  interred  tn 
the  parish  church,  where  his  tomb  has  Inscribed  on  it  an 
epitaph  written  by  Pope. 

•  See  JohnaoB'a  Lisa  of  Oe  PotU ;  Boyk's  edltloa  ot  Popa ;  aad 
Tkt  Oniltman't  Magatiiu,  Ixi,  Uiv. 

FENTON,  Sib  Oioffbet,  a  writerand  staieauan  dating 
the  leigns  of  Elisabeth  and  James  L,  the  brother  of  Edwaid 
Fenton  the  navigator,  who  accompanied  Sir  Martin 
Frobiaher  in  hie  enia^tions,  and  waa  aftarwards  aant  out 
independentl^to  eoaeavoor  to  discover  a  north-west  passage. 
In  the  capacity  of  queen's  connseUor  Sir  Geoffrey  served  for 
twenty-eeven  years  in  Ireland,  where  his  conduct  appaaia 
to  have  given  great  satisfaction  to  his  royal  mistress,  not- 
withstanding that  he  took  every  opportunity  of  impressing 
on  her  mind  the  strong  conviction  be  entertained  that  tha 
safe^  and  glory  of  her  government  in  that  island  de- 
pended on  her  sntgects  enjoying  the  protection  of  equal 
laws.  He  died  at  Dublin,  October  19, 1606. 

Fraton  ia  baat  knoim  for  hia  trantUUra  of  Oa  Hittary  ^  (At 
Wan  tf  Ibtlg  by  Onicwiardiai,  which  ba  dadtoatod  te  Siaabath. 
Of  hia  other  tranalatioin  tha  prinolpal  are  (Mriai*  Tragical  Di»- 
eaurtet  tcriOn  mU  ^  /WacA  md  Latin,  16«7,  aad  Ooidtm  ^tidlm. 

DiviM,  paOuni  at  hwI  atU  pf  Oia  ttmaimitr  »  0%mant$  wanb  as 
«a«r  aMMora,  laUm,  FrutA,  ami  Italian,  m7.  The  AaiWar 
^ittUi  t)t  GnaTara  had  htea  pubUahed  in  Boriiak  by  Sdwaid 
lUlowea  in  1&74 ;  Penton'i  coUecUoa  ooositta  d  piecaa  not  eoa- 
tained  in  that  pobUcatioii. 

FENUGREEK  (TriffotuOa),  a  genus  leeumiMOoa 
herbs  very  similar  in  habit  and  m  moat  of  their  dutaetaiB  to 
the  i^eciee  of  the  genus  Mtdieago.  Hm  leavea  aia  iMtmaJ 
of  throe  oborata  leasts,  the  middle  one  of  whieb  isitalkad; 
the  flowan  ««  solitery  or  in  dnatera  of  two  or  throa,  and 
have  a  campannlate^  fklaft  calyx:  and  tha  pods  an  maqy* 
seeded,  ^lindrical  or  flattanedi  and  strai^t  or  only  alight^ 
curved.  The  fenugreeks  ot  trigonels  an  widely  diffliaad 
over  the  south,  of  Europe,  West  and  Centnl  Asia,  and  tke 
north  of  Africa,  and  are  npreeented  also  by  ssvanl  ^eoiaa 
in  Australia.  Oommon  Fenugreek,'  T.  Fonum  graeuwi,  aa 
called  fmn  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  aneiant^  who  oaad 
it  as  fodder,  for  oattK  k  indigenoos  to  tha  Maditamaean 
region  and  ia  onltintad  te  aomo  extant  in  lluuiap^ 
l^n*  and  oAer  parta  of  EnroM  and  in  If oroooo^  and 
laige'^  ui  E^ypt  and  in  India;  It  bean  a  akMe  ahapad 
po4  oontaittingfromlO  to  20sesda,from-wbidt-8pwcsiitL 
of  tr  fetid,  fatty,  and  Utter  oil  can  be  axtraotod  by  athat 
In  India  the  fresh  plant  ia  empk>yed  as  an  esculent  -  Tbm 
seed  is  an  ingredient  in  ciury  powdeia,  and  U  used  for 
davotuing  catde  foods.  It  waa  fonneriy  much  netnameii  n^ 
a  madi«Bn^  and  is  itUl  in  lopnts  invetarinaqr  pmotieaa 
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VEOFIVENT,  in  English  faw,  wu  fhe  form  o(  granting 
«r  aoRTeTing  •  frMbold  or  feeu  One  of  its  MMntUI  ele- 
WBti  wu  Iwrjr  nf  mwm»  (deJiTary  of  ppnwakm),  which 
•OBMtod  in  fonuftU;  giving  to  thfl  fftoffee  on  the  Und  a 
dod  or  tarf,  or  a  growing  twi^  u  a  iTinbol  tha  transfer  of 
the  Wad.  Thia  wu  called  Uveiy  iik  deed.  Liretj  m  /kw 
VM  made  not  on  bnt  in  sigbt  of  thi*  laud,  the  faoffer 
Mjingtothe  feoffee,  "I  gin 70B  that l»ad;  enter  and  take 
rMMMOB."  By  the  S  ud  S  yiiA.  &  106  feoffknanu  were 
nadtrad  onoaoeoaaiy  and  trapuflnoaa.  All  corporeal 
hmUlaauBta  ware  1^^  that  Act  dedued  to  ba  m  gnaa  aa 
vdl  M  Hmrg^  thajr  wold  b«  granted  bjr  deed  without 
Sthjt.  Ind  fsoffmeuta  were  in  general  required  to  be 
•ridenoed  by  deed. 

FERDINAND.  The  name  of  Ferdinand  {the  Italian 
ttr^mmdo  or  FtrranU,  Spaniah  Fmtcmdo  or  H«r%a»do, 
Arabian  ferdttattJ),  whicb  ia  aappoaed  to  be  of  Gothic 
nigtn  and  to  be  alliod  to  the  German  verdimend  (meri-. 
totiooa),  baa  been  borne  hj  a  eonaidemble  nnmber  of 
Bnropean- ■orerdgn^  the  mon  important  of  whom, an 
■otiead  below  b  the  following  order — fiiat,  the  emparm, 
and  then  the  Idagi  of  Nn^M,  Portngal,  and  Spain,  *\» 
pend^ntee  of  TnieMy,  nod  Uie  duke  of  Bmnawick. 

FERDINANDL  (1503-1664),  emperor,  was  tlie  son  of 
Fhilip  of  Aoatrin  and  Joanna  daughter  (rf  Ferdinand  and 
InhiilU  of  Spain,  and  was  bom  at  Aloala  in  Spain  10th 
JCatdi  1503.  In  1631  he  married  prinoaas  Anna  ol 
Hnngar^,  and  00  the  death  in  1636  of  her  onlj  brother 
the  bof-king  Lonia  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  he  was  elected 
Ung  of  Bohemia,  bnt  in  Hongaty  his  claims  were  opposed 
Irf  John  Zapolya,  palatine  of  Tranaytrania.  Zapolya  anf- 
Imd  a  aeTei*  defeat  from  the  imperial  troops  ntuXt^j; 
'bnt  after  weamng  the  aid  of  the  Tnrka  ha  managed  toennj 
•n  the  atraggb  with  varying  auoceaa  nntU  153^  when  tlia 
eihaasted  resoonaa  of  both  riral  parties  led  to  a  oompromiae, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  a  half  of  the  kingdom  shonld 
be  assigned  to  saeh,  and  that  on  the  death  of  John  the  half 
one  which  he  mled  shonld  revert  to  Ferdinand.  Bat  on 
the  death  of  John  in  1B40  tha  Tnrks  snpported  the  eanse 
e(  his  infant  son  John  Sigismnnd,  and  ia  1647  Ferdinand 
wu  eonqMlled  to  pnrehase  pesce  at  the  price  of  a  yearly 
tribola.  Th»-  war  was  again  retmred  in  1S63,  and  at  its 
ttnunation  tht  Tnite  were  allowed  to  retain  possession  of 

■  pKl  U  Bmmtf  in  ttwt  for  Sigjamnnd.  In  1S21 
^iTtBnanH  had  dmri  Aoaan  .  president  of  die  coBaaQ  of 
ngM^  nppouted  to  gsrem  Oermai^-  dwiag  tiw  abMoee 

■  Bfun  of  hie  brother  the  eBiperar  Chariea  T.,  and  in 
U91  ha  wm,  thiwai^  tha  infloBM*  of  Ma  brother,  elected 
king  of  tha  Bomani^  in  wUeh,  eapaei^  he  acted  the  part  of 
■a£ttor  between  tiw  amperor  and  the  German  priucee, 
sad  in  1S93  n^Atiated  a  treaty  between  him  and  the 
'aleetor  Maarioe  ol  Saxony.  On  the  abdication  of  Charlu 
in  1656  Ferdinand  wu  eleeted  emperor.  Pope  Panl  IV. 
refassd  eosleaiaatkal  recognition  to'*the  election  on  tiie 
grannd  that  it  wu  made  without  the  oonaent  of  the  papal 
sei^  bnt  bq^ily  Paul  died  before  the  dispnto  had  .time 
ie  kad  to  aoiiona  coueqasncei^  and  his  sucoesaor  Pins 
IT.  KToidad  an  open  mptore  by  recognising  its  ralidi^ 
an  condition  that  Ferdinand  shonld  not  observe  the  treaty 
«f  Aagsborg.  Ferdinand  dnring  his  short  reign  showed 
HiMsilf  aa  ^le^  joi^  and  anli^taned  mW.  He  reoi^ 
ganisad  tha  attUe  eoniMil,  .dboted  a  reform  in  the  mona- 
taiy  ajstan  of  Gennany,  and  exerted  himself  to  bring 
about  a  rsoonuliation  between  his  Protutant  and  Boman 
CUholie  sabjecta.  To  effect,  this  he  ondeavonred  on- the 
one  hand  to  obtain  from  the  pope  varions  ooneassiona  to 
tha  Pvotaatants,  among  othera  permiaaioo  for  the  laity  to  nae 
Iba  eap  at  tha  eomnmaioa,  and  liber^  of  marriage  for 
tta  prieata ;  and  on  tha  other  hand  ha  aonght  to ; 
lhapMioatai 
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but  his  death,  36th  Jnly  1564,  provented  these  negotistioty 
having  a  tatufoctory  termination.  See  Bucholtx,  GtiMdU 
der  Seffxanmff  Ftrdimandt  /.,  9  vols.,  Vienna,  1831-38. 

FERDINAND  IL  (1578-1637),  emperor,  wu  the  grand- 
son of  the  preceding  and  the  eon  of  Chaiies  dnke  of  Styria 
and  of  Mary  of  Bavaria,  and  was  bom  at  Gisti,  9th  Jnty 
1678.  He  was  educated  by  th6  Jesuits,  and  haring 
imbibed  strong  anti-Protestant  sentiments  -  is  wid  to  ha\e 
tsken  a  solemn  vow  before  the  altar  that,  on  receiving 
the  imperial  crown,  promised  him  his  consin  Hatthiu 
IL,  ha  wonhi  at  whatever-  cost  i»4staUlsh  the  Rwean 
Catholie  religbn  thron^umt  all  bis  states  .  In  1618 
Matthias  abdicated  the  Uirones  of  Bohemia  and  Hnnniy 
in  his  favonr,  and  on  the  death  of  Uatthiu  in  1619  belaid 
claim  to  tho  imperial  crown.  His  keen  Roman  Catholic 
sympathies,  allied  to  a  character  ^oomy,  fanatical,  and 
cruel,  had  already  lod  him  to  disregard  the  guarsctMS  iA 
toleration  by  which  his  election  to  the  thrones  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary  had  beon  acceded  to ;  and  on  that  acconnt 
the  Bohemians,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Matthias,  rose  in 
revolt,  and  under  the  leadership  (A  Count  Thura  besieged 
him  in  Vienna,  until  the  arrival  of  an  army  nndar  Oanml 
Bonqnoi  forced  them  to  retreat,  and  enabled  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  Frankfort  to  receive  the  imperial  crown.  Tha 
Bohemians,  notwithstanding  their  defeat,  chose  u  their 
king  the  elector-palatine  Frederick  V.,  son-in-law  of  Jimea  I 
of  England,  ^d  with  the  auistonoe  of  Bethlen  Gabor,  ptlnco 
of  Transylvania,  who  revolted  against  Ferdinand  in  Hun- 
gary,  virtually  inaugurated  the  long  struggle  for  religions 
Ubei^  known  u  the  Thirty  Tears'  War.  Ferdinand,  how- 
ever, with  the  support  of  the  Catholic  league  and  the 
alliance  of  John  George  I.,  elector  of  Saxony,  wu  able 
completely  to  subdue  them  after  a  short  campaign, ,  and 
having  totally  defeated  them  near  Prague,  November  8, 
1630^  he  deprived  them  of  Uieir  constitutional  righta^ 
banished  the  leading  Protestant  families,  expelled  the  Bo- 
formed  preachers  and  recalled,  the  Jesuits,  and  by  crael 
persecutions  totally  quelled  every  manifestation  61  {^otear. 
tant  belief.  Bnt  in  Hungary  he  wu  not  so  aucceaafnl  aa 
to  enable  himto  put  such  extreme  meunresinto  exeonticMi; 
on  the  contrary,  ha  thought  it  pmdeut  to  conclude  a  peaoa 
on  the  31st  December  1631,  by  which  he  agreed  to  eeda 
one  half  of  tho  «onntty  to  Bethlen  Gabor,  and  to  gnnt 
religions  toleration  to  tho  other  halt  In  Qermaay  fortaba 
wu  fc^  a  tiBM  mon  .&vonrablo  to  At  Boman  Oatholia 
eanaa;  aereral  of  Ae  Gwman  prinMs  had  entoiad  into  • 
league  with  ChrUtian  IT.  of  Denrnmc,-  hot  that  moovdt 
wu  defeated  by  Ferdinand's  general,  Wallenstein,  and  a 

fiace  between  him  and  Ferdinand  wu  ctmcluded  in  1639, 
aking  advantage  of  his  opportunity,  Ferdinand  in  tho 
same  year  passed  the  fantoqs  Edict  of  Butitution,  which 
enforced  the  restoration  of  all  German  eodesiutical  prO' 
petty  that  had  passed  into  other  hands  since  the  treaty  of 
Passan  in  1562.  The  full  exeentiAn  of  the  edict  was,  how* 
ever,  prevented, — ^partly  fay  th^  nnwillingness  of  the  Roman 
Cathi^c  princee  to  give  up  the  propetQ'  of  which  th^  had . 
becomed  posstased,  partly  bjr  the  intrignw  of  Oawinal 
Ricbelien,  who  wu  jealooa.of  uie  increasing  influence  of  ^ 
emperor,  but  principally  through  the  arrival  of  Gnstavna 
Adolphna.  Uniting  with  the  Protestant  priness  of  Germany, 
Gnstavna  inflicted  a  sncoesuoo  o.f  defeats  on  Ferdinand, 
who,  having  at  the  urgent  reprwanUtiona  of  the  CaUitdio 
|Hincea  dismisaed  WaUenatoin  from  tha  command  of  the 
miperial  army,  ponesaed  no  general  at  all  adequate  to 
cope  with  the  genina.  and  energy  of  the  king  of  Swedett. 
Gnstavna  wu  subaaqnentty  joined  by  the  doctor  of  Baxmq, 
and  fortane  failad  to  amile  mi  the  arms  of  Ferdinand 
even  aftw  the  recall  of  Wallenstein,  who  waa  defeated  at 
tha  battle  of  LUtian,  16th  November  1631  Ihe  viotoiy 
wu  deafly  bought  )xg  tha  death  of  tha  kii«  of  Sweden, 
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tool  WalteDHteui  took  little  admitage  of  the  great  losa 
thai  uutained  hy  the  FroteatODt  eatue ;  and  the  emperor, 
leambg  that  he  finally  meditated  treacherj',  caused  him  to 
be  assaatinated,  February  23,  1634.  In  the  aaqie  year  the 
impeiial  army  waa  Bacceeaful^at  the  battle  of  KonUiogen, 
and  after  thii  Tictory  tlie  elector  of  Saxony  separated 
himself  frotn  the  Swedish  alliance  and  mode  peace  with 
Ferdinand;  but  the  Swedes  continaing  the  struggle  vith. 
great  detenninatioii,  and  being  af  tarwaids  joined  by  France, 
Ferdtonnd,  when  he  died  on  ib»  IStii  February  1637,  was 
tine«aforted  1^  the  hope  of  any  near  fulfilment  of  the 
pnmae  azprened  in-  hia  oMh,  and  attunpted  by  anch 
rothkea  penecntions  and  at  loeb  an  expense  of  treasare 
and  of  human  Uf  & 

Sea  KheranhflUer,  Annala  Ftrdinandi  IT.;  the  ririout  hUtoriM 
■U  the  Thirtj  Yeua'  Wer;  Ranke,  I>k  J&m,  PupaU,  vol  ii.:  and 
Unrter,  OaiAiehU  Ferdinandi  II.  This  Uit  la  written  from  a 
BoDum  CAtltolic  BtuiilpDint 

■  FERDINAITD  III-.  (1608-1657),  emperor,  the  son  of 
the  preceding  was  bom  at  Oratz,  Uth  July  160a  He 
iMcama  king  of  Bohemia  in  1626,  king  of  Hungary  in 
1637,  king  of  the  Romans  in  1636,  nad  ancceeded  bis 
father  as  emperor  in  1637.  Uilder  in  disposition,  lees 
fanatical  in  his  opinions,  and  somewhat  dispirited  on 
'Sefiouot  of  the  repeated  defeats  inflicted  on  the  Germon 
arms  by  Duke  Bernhfird  and  Qeneral  Baner,  he  waa'at  an 
'«ariy  period  of  his  reign  strongly  desirous  of  obtaining  peace 
even  at  the  cost  of  liberal  concessions  to  the  Protestants ; 
bat  the  determination  of  Fiance  and  Sweden  to  hnmiliate 
the  imperial  power  prevented  negotiations  being  entered 
into  until  1643.  Between  that  date  and  1648  fruitless 
conference*  contianed  to  be  held,  the  war  meanwhile  raging 
iatenatttently  and  irith  auoewhat  spent  foty.  In  1647, 
Itowarer,  Fwdinand  had  goannteed  nligionB  toleration  to 
Hungary,  and  finally,  on  October  24,  1648,  the  FMee  of 
'Westphalia  was  signed,  by  which  was  bronght  to  a  close 
a '  war  that,  besides  the  evils  inflicted  hy  it  on  other 
«oantciei^  had  desolated  the  whole  of  Germany,  paralysed 
its  trad^  and  destroyed  more  than  half  its  population. 
By  this  treaty  religiotu  liberty  was  secured  to  Germany, 
although  not  to  Bohemia ;  Ftsnce  obtained  part  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  and  the  sob  of  JEWerick  T.  got  the  Upper 
Palatinate;  while  Sweden  obtained  Western  Pomerania, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Gwman  di^  The  onit^  of 
Germany  whs  at  the  same  time  so  broken  np  by  cimcessions 
granted  to  the  todepeqdent  princea  that  with  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  III.  the  German  kingdom  may  be  said  to  have 
ceased  to  exist,  until  re^tablisfaed  by  WUliam  L  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  Daring  the  peaOe  negotiations  of 
Westphalia,  Ferdinand  IV.,  eldest  son  of  Ferdinand  TIT., 
was  chosen  king  of  the  Romans,  but  he  died  in  1654. 
Ferdinand  IIL  died,  April  2,  1667,  shortly  after  concluding 
a  treaty  with  the  Poles  against  Sweden.  See  Koch, 
^eiekiektedetDtviiehmXnchvjUer  Ferdinand  III.,  1865. 

FERDZNAKD  L  (1793-d876;,  emperor  of  Austria, 
tiie  eldest  son  of  the  empeQir  Frftncis  L  by  liii  second 
wife  Haiia  Theresa,  daughter  of  Charley  YL,  was  bom  in 
Vienna,  April  19,  1793.  He  inherited  a  constitution  ao 
weak  aa  to  onfit  him  for  the  daties  of  his  station,  but  bis 
amiable  and  bsnevolent  disposition  secured  him  general 
respect,  and  acquired  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Good. 
On  the  2d  February  1831  he  married  Princess  Anne 
Gsroline,  third  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Sardinia, 
but  the  merriage  waa  without  issne.  He  was  crowned 
nominal  soTereign  of  Hungary  onder  the'UUe  of  Ferdinand 
T.  in  1830,  neeaeded  hia  &ther  ai  empenv  of  Anatria  on 
^e  Sd  Mardi  1885,'and  received  the  crown  of  Bohemia  in 
1836,  and  that  of  Lombardy  in  1839.  Dnriiq;  his  whole 
reign  the  goverament  of  Austria  waa  rirtually  in  the 
hands  of  Fnnct  JCettemieh.  who  contiDued  tiw  eonserra- 


tive  policy  of  Francis  I.  The  rerolutlon  of  the  ISth 
March  1848  compelled  Mettemich  to  resign  ofiSce,  and, 
the  constitution  qot  meetipg  with  the  approral  of  the 
rerolntionists,  Ferdinand  fled  to  Innsbruck.  At  tiio  urgent 
request  of  all  parties  he  shortly  afterwards  returned 
to  Vienna,  but  on  a  renewal  of  the  outbreak  he  left  the 
capital  for  Ohn&tz  in  Moravia,  where,  feeling  himself  ooflt 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  government,  he  wns  persoaded 
to  abdicate  in  favour  .of  his  nephew  Francis  Joaeph,  3d 
December  1848.  He  apent  the  remainder  of  hia  life  in 
retirement,  chiefly  at  Prague  in  Bohemia,  where  he  died 
29th  June  1875. 

FERDINAND  L  (1433-1494),  king  of  Naples,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Alphonso  V.  of  Ara^jon  and  L  of 
and  Naples,  was  bom  in  1423.  In  accordance  with  hia 
father's  will,  he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Naples  in 
1458,  bat  Pope  Calixtus  IIL  having  refused  to  recognira 
him,  John  of  Anjou,  desirous  to  tura  to  odvantoge  the 
opportunity  of  regaining  the  throne  of  hia  ancestors, 
invaded  the  country,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  severe  defeat, 
July  7,  1460,  Ferdinand  fled  to  Naples  acctmipaaied  by 
only  twenty  cavaliers,  but  hovli^  hy  certain  .ieoDceidons 
obtained  recognition  from  Pius  IL,  wlio  about  this  tuna 
succeeded  Caluctus  on  the  papal  throne,  he  received  throogfa 
him  the  aid  of  the  Albanian  chief  Scaniderbeg^  and  defeoMd 
John  of  Anjou  at  Troja  with  great  loss,  August  18,  1463, 
In  1480  the  Turks  captured  Otranto  from  Ferdinand,  and 
massacred  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  bat  in  the  foUow- 
ing  year  it  waa  retakea  The  only  other  event  of  import- 
ance during  hia  reign  was  an  abortive  attempt  at  revolt  on 
the  part  of  the  nobloa  in  1 485,  many  of  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  promifcd  them  a  general  amnesty,  wero  afte^ 
wards  treacherously  murdered  by  kii  commonda.  On 
account  of  his  refusing  to  pay  to  Innocaat  VIII.  tbe  cenaua- 
tax  promised  by  him  to  Has  II.,  he- was  in  1489  excommuni- 
cated, but  ho  subsequently  gained  the  favour  of  Alexander 
VI.  He  died  35th  January  1494,  while  Charles  VIIL  of 
France  was  preparing  to  invade  his  dominiona  Though 
cruel  in  the  infliction  of  punishment,  and  ready  withoat 
Bcmple  to  break  hia  promises  when  it  suited  him.  Ferdi- 
nand generally  dealt  out  to  his  subjects  even-handed  justice^ 
favoured  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  grcatlv  increased 
the  industrial  and  commereial  prosperity  of  his  Kingdom. 

FERDINAND  II.,  king  of  Naples,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  son  of  Alphonso  II.,  was  born  probably  in  1 468. 
Alphonso  finding  his  tennre  of  the  throne  nncertun  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  diseatisfaction  of  his  subjects^  abdicated 
in  his  son's  &voar  in  1495,  bat  notwithstanding  this  the 
treason  of  a  party  in  Naples  rendered  it  impossible  to 
defend  the  city  against  the  approach  of  Charles  VIIL 
Ferdinand  fled  to  lachia;  bat  when  the  I^ench  left  Naples^ 
the  Neapolitans,  irritated  by  their  conduct  daring  the  occu- 
pation of  the  city,  recalled  him ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
great  general  of  Fndinand  V.  of  Spain,  Oonzalo  de  Cordova^ 
be  was  able  completely  to  rid  his  state  of  its  invaders 
shortly  before  hia  death  on  the  7th  October  1496. 

FERDINAND  m.  of  Naples.  Sea  FkBDnrAini  T.  of 
Spain, 

FERDINAND  IV.  (1751-1825)of  Naples,  IIL  of  Sicily, 
and  1.  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  third  son  of  Don  Cwlos,  king  of 
Naples  (afterwards  Charles  IIL  of  Spain),  was  bom  in  Naples, 
Jonuary  IS,  1751.  When  his  father  ascended  the  Spanish 
throne  in  1759,  Ferdinand,  in  accordance  with  the  treatiea 
which  forbade  the  onion  of  the  two  crowns,  succeeded 
him  on  the  tiirone  of  Naplea,  under  a  tegen^  of  which  Ber* 
nardoT^nenwasthediief.  On  aeoonntc^  theamhitioaa 
purposes  of  Ttaraeci,  who  wiabed  to  retain  the  gonerament  of 
the  kingdom  as  much  as  possible  in  his  own  hands,  th* 
edncatioa  of  the  yonog  kmg  was  vety  much  Degjected, 
while  no  teatraint  was  put  npon  his  lov«  of  plesinn^  or 
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^  txcwsiTft  pitFucaoe  for  athletie  «zfiniBCi  and  otttdoor 
«pocU  His  minni^  ended  on  th«  12th  Januuj  1767, 
mi  in  1768  he-muried  Mftria  CkroUne,  daughter  of  tho 
«B^aH  iSMOM  TberoM.  According  to  the  muriege  con- 
tMCk  ^  qnem  after  the  birth  of  har  6a%  son  waa  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  conncile  of  etate;  and  she  wai  not  backward 
to  make  use  of  this  oi^rtonity  of  piditiesl  infloenee. 
Beantif  al,  cleTsr,  and  amlutioas,  and  inheriting  man^  of  the 
mtaciiline  chancteristioa  of  her  mother,  she  so«t  oosted 
Tsnncci  both  from  the  faronr  of  the  king  ^d  from  all  bnt 
nofflinitattthoii^  in  the  state;  andwhan  he  qntenatiaUj 
attempted  to  fnistitfe  herpnrposee,  be  was  finally  in  1777 
diniiisswJ  from  hiioffice.  The  Endishnian^  John  Acton 
vu  ihoitly  after  tiui  appointed  aaininl  of  the  Keapolitan- 
fleet,  and  eneceeded  so  completely  in  winning  the  favonr  of 
both  qaeen  and  coort,  that  be  wai  speedily  promoted  to  be 
fmirtw  of  war,  and  then  of  foreign  affaira  Under  bis  in- 
Koence  Spain  lost  her  ascendency  in  Neapolitan  politics,  and 
an  intimate  connexion  was  formed  with  Anstria  and  England. 
In  1793  Ferdinand  joined  the  coalition  against  Francs,  and 
ahluHigb  he  made  peace  with  France  in  ]  796,  he  took  adTari* 
tige  of  the  absence  of  Napoleon  in  Egypt  to  renew  the  war 
la  179&  His  amy  oooapied  Bome  for  a  short  time,  bnt 
altar  the  defeat  of  some  of  its  dirisi^ns  by  the  French, 
Ferdioaiid  withoot  attempting  to  defend  Nsples,  to  which 
ke  had  fled  ponioetridcen,  escaped  on  board  the  English  fleet 
vnder  Admiral  Nelson,  and  went  to  Palermo;  and  the 
Ffaoeb,  eatMing  the  city  after  a  fariotu  but  nndtsciplioed 
lewstaneo  by  the  lazaroni,  'established  with  the  aid  of  the 
cUiseoa  and  nobles  the  "  Fttrthsnopean  Republic."  When, 
mx  weeks  after  tliis,  the  defeat  of  their  arms  in  the  north 
of  Italy  compelled  the  French  to  aboodon  Naples,'  Ferdinand 
was  restored  by  a  Calabrian  army  under  Qirdinal  Raffo ; 
and  with  the  ocKmirance  of  Admiral  Nelson  a  reign  of 
terror  was  inangoiated,  which  eontinncd  until  the  success  of 
the  FreBeh  aims  la  1801  indnced  Ferdinand  to  sign  a 
Mtatj  whenhf,  beeides  other  concessions,  be  promised  to 
gnat  an  mmwsty  to  political  offenders,  and  also  agreed  to 
feimit  French  troops  to  oceapy  his  territories.  Butwhenw&r 
broke  oQl  between  France  and  Anstria  in  1809,  ho  thought 
the  (q>portnmty  faTonrable  for  throwing  off  the  French 
domination,  and  prompted  by  Coroline  permitted  13,000 
Russian  and  English  troops  to  land  at  Naples.  Scarcely 
Itad  he  done  so,  when  the  victory  of  Ansterlits  enabled 
Napoleon  to  despatch  on  army  against  him.  Ferdi- 
nsikd  with  his  usual  precipitation  fled  from  his  capital, 
learing  Gandine  to  negotiate  terms  witli  the  enemy,  but  as 
N^deon  nfnsed  all  further  compromise  with  the  house  of 
Boorbon  she  was  compelled  to  follow  her  husband  into  Sicily. 
On  Marcli  30,  1806,  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily;  bnt  Ferdinand  with  the  aid  of 
Sngland  umtinned  to  reign  orertho  hitter  kinglom.  After 
the  dethronement  in  1815  of  llorat,  who  had  succeeded 
Joseph  Bonaparte-askingof  Naples  in  1808,  Ferdinand  wis 
recalled  to  biscapitol,  and  on  December  13, 1816,  heonited 
lustwo  states  into  one,  and  aasumed  the  title  of  king  of 
the  Two  SicOiea,  As  a  condition  of  his  recall  he  had  sworn 
to  grant  a  constitotioo,  but  no  sooner  did  be  find  himself 
•ecu re  from  external  interference  than  he  abolished  it ;  and 
although  arendatioD  compeUed  him  again  in  1830  to  give 
to  it  a  nomioal  asMnt,  he  waa  shortly  uterwaids  able,  with 
the  help  of  «i  AuBtrian  anny,  to  break  bis  promises  with 
impttnity,  and  by  moans  of  an  elaborate  system  of  espionsge 
and  theBnsempnloQsarreBtand  punubmont  of  all  suspected 
peoooa  to  re-establish  his  deapotism  in  o  more  Tigoroos 
fonn  dun  erec*  He  died  4th  Jaanary  1836. 

8n  Botta,  Sf^rU  ^Adia  dal  1789  aJ  UU ;  Coletta,  Storia 
M  rwMM  di  dal  17U  Mm  at  182S,  2  vol*.,  1831,  Eogluh 
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FERDINAND  a  (1610-1859),  king  of  the  Two  Bkilt< 
naadson  of  the  preceding  and  eon  of  Fraaeia  L ,  was  bom  at 
nlermo,  Jaanary  13, 181(L  On  snccaeding  his  bthnia 
1830,  he  published  anadictin  which  he  promised  to  "give 
tus  most  anxious  attention  to  the  impartial  adrnjoistratioii 
of  justice,"  io  ssform  the  finances,  uid  to  "  use  ereiy  effort 
to  heal  the  wounds  which  had  afflicted  the  kingdom  for  so 
many  years;'  bnt  these  promises  seem  to  hare  been  meant 
only  to  hill  discontent  to  sleep,  for  while  the  existing  burden 
of  tozattOQ  waa  only  slightly  listened,  eoimplion  began 
'gradually  to  inrade  all  departments  of  the  administiation, 
aad  ao  absdntion  was  fioal^  eetablisbed  harsher  than  that 
of  all  hie  pwdeeeseoia,  and  sapported  by  eTeamwe  extensive 
and  arbitrary  airaeti.  Ferdinand,  was  natnially  shrewd, 
but  badly  educated,  grossly  superstitions,  and  possessed  of 
inordinate  self-esteem.  Though  he  kept  the  mscbineiy  of 
his  kingdom  in  a  high  state  of  efBcieni^,  he  made  little 
account  of  the  wishes  or  welfare  of  bis  sul^ects,  and  did 
not  deem  it  of  much  importance  to  be  on  good  terms  either 
with  thorn  or  with  foreign  states.  In  1833  be  married 
Christina,  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  shortly  after 
her  death  in  1836  betook  for  a  second  wife  Maria  'Teresa, 
danghter  of  Archduke  Charloe  of  Anstris.  After  his 
Austrian  alliaaoe  the  bonda  of  de^otiim  were  more  eloaely 
tightened,  aad  the  inereasiBg  discontent  of  his  subjects  waa 
manifested  by  abortive  attempts  at  inenrrection  in  18S7, 
1841,  1844,  and  1847,  aad  in  1848  by  a  general  rising 
in  Sicily,  on  aceouut  of  .which  the  king  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  promise  a  constitution,  A  dispute,  however,  arose 
OS  to  the  nature  of  the  oath  which  should  be  taken' by 
the  members  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  as  neither  the 
king  nor  the  deputies  would  yield,  serious  disturbances  began 
to  occur  in  the  streets  of  Naples;  and  the  king,  making 
these  the  excuse  for  withdrawing  his  promise,  on  the  13th 
Uardi  1849  dissolved  the  national  parfiameat  The  efforts 
at  revolt  were  renewed-  in  SieQy,  1»t  were  speedily  quelled, 
chiefly  by  the  bombardment  of  the  prinapal  dtiea  of  the 
state^  an  expedient  which'  won  for  Ferdinand  the  ejnthet 
of  "  Bombs."  During  tlis  last  years  of  his  reign  equonage 
and  arbitrary  arrests  pt'evented  all  serious  manifestetiooe 
of  insubordination  among  his  subjects.  In  1851  the  poli- 
tical prisoners  of  Naples  were  calculated  by  Ur  Qladstons 
to  number  13,000,  and  so  greot  was  the  scandal  crsated  by 
the  rule  of  terror  which  prevailed  that  in  1866  France  and 
England,  though  vainly,  made  diplomatic  representatiMiB 
to  induce  a  mitigation  of  its  rigour  and  the  proclamation 
of  a  general  amn&ity.  An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinatt 
Ferdinand  in  1857.    He  died  May  22,  1859. 

Sm  Corretpontlenee  ntpett^if  Ou  Jffain  qf  Ifayltt  and  9te^, 
1313-49,  }>rtuiU<ft  to  hoth  ItouttM  <tf  ParUamtnlby  tomMomd  tf  lur 
tfajeMy,  4th  M»r  1849  ;  Tieo  UUtn  to  tha  BaH  <^  Aberdtm,  by 
Right  Hon.  W.  K.  GUd■ton^  Ut.  cd.  1861  (an  nlition  pnbliih«dia 
1862,  mod  the  «ul«noent  cditiotu,  coDtain  lyi  Exami>taHo»  ^  flu 
Qfieiai  S^'j  e/tht  ifeapolUan  Qowmvie^it) ;  «n|>pIeioenUTir  chap- 
ter to  tha  Engliih  tniiBlation  of  Coletti'g  J/iMory  of  Hafta;  and 
Davbum,  Ha^u  and  King  Ftrdinand,  1858. 

FERDINAND  I,  of  Portugal  (1345-1383),  sometimes 
referred  to  as  c/  GtritU  (the  Gentleman),  son  of  Pedro  L 
of  Portugal  (who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  his  Oiatilian 
contemporary  Pedro  the  Gruel),  sneceeded  his  father  in 
1367.  On  the  death,  of  Pedro  of  Castilo  in  1369, 
Ferdinand,  as  great^randsoo  of  Saneho  IT.  hf  the  female 
line,  laid  daim  to  the  vacant  throne,  for  which  the  kings  of 
Aragoo  and  Navarre)  and  afterwards  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
(married  in  1370  to  Constance,  the  eldest  daughtw  of 
Pedro),  also  became  competitors.  Kfcanwhile  Henry  of 
Trastomara,  the  brother  (illegitimate)  and  conqueror  of 
Pedro,  had  assumed  the  crown  and  token  the  field.  .After 
one  or  two  indecisive  canipeigus,  all  parties  were  ready  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  Pope  Gr^ory  XL  The  condinooa 
of  the  trea^f  ratified  in  1371.  ioelnd«ilfl  miuTfage  betwaen. 
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'Ferdinud  and  LNBom  ti  Cutile.  Bnt.befora  the  oucw 
cmld  take  pUc«  tlie  fonnir  had  toAdeuXj  become  paasion-' 
lt«If  attedied  to  Leoooim  Tellez,  the  wife  of  one  of  bia  own 
ooortien,  add  having  procared  a  diuotatioo  of  her  pceTious 
Bkarriage,  lie  lost  no  time  ia  making  her  bia  queen.  This 
strange  conduct,  although  it  raised  a  serioas  Insorrectioo  ia 
Portugal,  did  not  at  once  resolt  in  a  war  with  Henty ;  but 
the  outward  ooncord  waa  soon  disturbed  bjr  U>e  intrigoet  of 
th«  dnka  of  LaneaatHV  who  prerailed  on  FaidiBand  to  enter 
into  a  secret  tea^  for  Oa  ezpnluon  tt  Btatj  frtm  his 
thiooe.  The  war  wbiek  foBoirad  was  oBaaeceesfol and 
peace  was  again  made  in  1373.  Qnth«  deatt  of  Henry  in 
1379,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  once  more  pot  forward  bis 
claims,  and  again  found  an  ally  in  Portugal ;  bat,  according 
to  Uie  Continental  anualists,  tilie  English  proved  as  offensive 
to  their  companioos  in  arma  as  tfi  their  enemtea  in  the 
field ;  and  Ferdinand  made  a  peace  for  himself  at  Badiyoz 
ip  1382,  it  being  stipolated  that  Beatrix,  the  heiress  of 
Ferdinand,  should  many  King  John  of  Castile,  and  thus 
aaeace  the  ollimato  nnioa  ni  tiia  crowns.  On  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  at  Lisbon  in  the  following  year  (32d  October 
ISSS),  leaving  no  mate  issue,  the  direct  Ba^ndian  line, 
which  had  been  in  posBessiim  of  the  throne  since  the  days 
of  Count  Huuy  (about  1112),  became  extinct.  The  stipu- 
lationi  <ii  the  treaty  of  Ba^oa  were  set  aside,  and  John, 
gnnd^naetir  of  the  order  of  Avis,  Ferdinand'a  illegitimate 
Wother,  waa  proclaimed.  Thia  lad  to  a  war  whidi  lasted 
for  severs!  years.  . 

FEBDINAND  L  of  Aragon  and  SicQy  (1379-U16), 
snmamed  the  Joat,  the  jronnger  son  of  Johu  L  of  Castile 
and  Iiotmora  of  Angoo,  waa  bom  in  1379.  On  the  death 
of-hia  elder  brothwr  Hantr  III.  in  1406,  he  refnsed  the 
crown  of  Castile  which  the  noUea  Iiad  ofTered,  but  in 
aoooRlnnoe  with  his  brother'a  will  undertook  the  office 
of  regent  dnring  the  minority  of  hia  nephew  John  IL 
In  this  capaci^  he  distinguiahad-  himself  by  his  pru- 
dent administration  of  home  affairs,  and  by  his  victorias 
over  the  Moors  by  Ifnd  and  sea.  He  took  the  title  de 
AnUjuera  on  the  anrrender  of  that  fortrees  after  a  siege  of 
five  months  (1110).  On  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle^ 
King  Martin  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  hia  daima  to  the  throne, 
UuN^  not  derived  from  the  naual  laws  of  deacent,  wer« 
taken  op -and  kaen^  {xeaaed  by  a  powerfol  par^  in  the 
rtattk  Tlie  qoealaai  m  the  anceeeaion  waa  nmmately  n- 
fened  to  a  «aniButtoe-<tf  nine  jodgea  eqoallj  repreaenttng 
Oatalonia,  Talenda,  and  Aragon ;  and  the  resalt  was  hia 
aleotioD  by  a  m^oritr  (lil2).  After  he  had  defeated,  at 
Balagner,  Connt  Jaymo  of  Urg^  the  last  and  moat  foi^ 
midable  ot  hia  livala,  ha  waa  fmnally  crowned  at  Saiagoasa 
inU14. 

Fmn  the  year  1378  Europe  had  been  acandalized  by  the 
^•cCade  of  the  p*pal  schism;  and  since  1410  three  rival 
pc^  had  been  olaUung  the  obedience  of  the  faithful.  At 
die  eonndl  of  Ccmstaoee  in  1414,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  waa 
a  prominent  supporter  of  the  Spaniard,  Benedict  XIO. 
m^ut  de  LouaX  who  had  been  deposed  at  Fiaa  in  1408. 
The  deposition  of  John  XXTII.,  and  the  abdication  of 
Gregory  XIL  in  1416,  having  paved  the  way  for  peace, 
Ferdinand  consented  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  Sigis- 
mnnd  with  the  ambaaaadoca  of  France,  Caatile,  and  Na- 
varre in  Peipignan ;  and  after  long  temporiang  he  ulti- 
mately agreed,  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  the  church, 
to  wUhdiaw  his  obedience  from  Lnna.  He  died  in  the 
faUowinc  year  at  Tgoalada  (Sd  April  1416),  and  was 
fneaeeded  by  hia  aon  AIi^imibo  T.,  the  conqueror  of 
Kaplea. 

Bm  Zoriti,  AmMlm  A  ia  Oanm  tU  Aragon,  xL,  xiL.-  Uatiani, 

FERDINAND  IL  of  Aiagon  and  Sioflv.  Bee  Fudi- 
vamV.ofCMiK 


FERDINAND  L  (dr.  1000-1065),  eamaraedthcOraat, 
fiiat  aovereign  of  independent  Caatile,  was  the  second  son 
of  Sancho  IIL  (el  Uayor)  of  Navarre,  who  about  1036 
compelled  Bermuda  IIL  of  Leon,  tbelastdirect'descendant 
of  Felayo  in  the  male  line,  to  surrender  hia  rights  over 
OaatUe,  and  also  to  give  his  sister  Sanehs  in  marriage  to 
Ferdinand,  then  regent  of  that  province.  SancHo,  tomrda 
>he  close  of  his  energetic  life,  divided  his  extensive 
dominions  among  hia  four  aons,  Caatile  being  the  portion 
albtted  to  the  Acond  (1035).  Bennndo  of  Leon,  shortiy 
after  Sancho's  deaUi,  sooght  to  recover  his  lost  puasessimH, 
but  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  attempt  at  T^ntada  near 
Rio  Carrion  (1038).  Ferdinand,  now  kingofI.eon  as  wall 
as  of  Castile,  by  a  ^eiliat^ry  yet  firm  policy,  aoon  estaw 
blished  his  authority  over  hisconquered'aulgects;  and  when 
in  1053  his  dominions  wers  invaded  by  bia  brother  Qareia 
III.  of  Navarre,  the  attack  issued  in  the  death  of  the  latter 
on  the  battlefield  of  Atapaerca  near  Burgos,  and  the 
annexation  of  a  large  portion  of  his  dominicna.  At  an 
early  period  of  hia  reign  Ferdinand  began  to  direct  Ua 
arms  against  the  Moors;  and  by  a  aetiaa  of  aueceaaftil 
campaigna  be  extended  the  Christian  frontier  from  the 
Douro  to  the  hlonitga,  and  reduced  to  vaaaalaga  die  emua 
of  Toledo,  Saragossa,  and  Seville.  Even  the  '  Arab 
chronidea  mwition  his  victories  from  Bad^os  in  Estremadnia 
to  Albarracio  in  Aragon  (Gayangos,  MoKammtikm  DynaUut 
in  Spain,  voL  ii.).  He  liad  set  out  on  an .  ozpeditton 
against  Valencia  when  he  was  aeised  with  a  mortal  illneea 
which  compelled  him  to  retire  to  hia  capital  (Leon),  where, 
after  having  divided  his  dominions  among  hia  three  aon^ 
he  died  on  the  27th  trf  December  1066.  Ferdinand 
appear*  to  have  laid  claim  to  the  title  of  ''amiwror'* 
of  Spain  ;  and  Mariana  allegea  that  at  a  eonndl  heU  at 
Florence  in  1055  the  emperor  Henry  IIL  lodged  a  focmal 
complaint  against  this  infringement  of  his  righta  of 
suzerainty,  that  this  complaint  was  sustuned  by  Pope 
Victor  IL,  but  that  at  a  conference  afterwards  hdd  at 
Toulouse  a  decision  favourable  to  Ferdinand's  imperial 
righta,  80  far  as  they  related  to  the  torritories  which  hat) 
been  conquered  from  the  Hoon,  waa  given,  chiefly  in  con- 
aequence  of  the  representations  made  by  tiie  fanunu  Cid, 
Rny  Dial  de  Kvar.  Hiongh  thia  itatoment  can  only  be 
recMved  with  leaem^  it  ia  certain  that  both  in  virtne  d 
the  asoendew^  ha  won  for  himadf  in  Christian  Spain, 
and  also  in  virtne  of  lua  ■nrj  oonsldeiable  aaeceaafla  over 
the  Moots,  Ferdinand  L  ia  f ulj  entitlad  to  the  rank  whidi 
tradition  haa  aaaigned  to  him  among  the  greater  fi^aniih 
aovereigna. 

See  UsrUns's  Sitloria  Chntral  it  BtpaiUt,  IX.  L-vL 
FERDINAND  IL  (1 136-1 1 88),  younger  son  of  Alphoiuo 
VIIL  (el  Emperador),  became  king  of  Leon  on  the  death 
of  bia  father  in  1197.  The  hiatoiy  of  hia  reign  of  thirty- 
one  years  ia  obanuei  A  dispute  that  acoaa  befewaan  hna 
and  aome  of  hia  powarfol  nobles  gave'hia  iMothar  Sandio 
lU.  of  Gaatil*  a  pretext  for  invading  hia  tarritcay  (1168}t< 
but  the  timely  salnuBBion  of  Ferdinand  averted  aeriooa 
disaster.  The  death  of  Sancho  shorUy  afterwarda  lad  to  a 
military  occupation  of  Caatile  by  Ferdinand,  professed^  in 
the  intereata  of  his  nephew  Alphooso  HL;  and  thia  occiqia 
tion  lasted  till  the  marriage  of  Alphtwao  to  Leonon, 
daughter  of  Henry  EL  of  England,  in  1170.  Meanwhile 
Ferdinand,  having  repudiated  his  wife  DoBa  Urraoa,  had 
become  involved  in  a  war  with  his  father-in-law  Alphoneo 
L  of  Portu^  whilst  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
the  latter  at  Badajox  in  1169.  The'later  years  of  tte  rsign 
of  Ferdinand  IL  were  distingoisbsd  by  sundry  aaeetaiea 
over  the  Hoora,  especially  by  a  brilliant  vietory  at  Santanm 
(etr.  1181);  and  alao  \ij  the  inowporatiw  of  the  great 
military  oraer  of  Alcanta»s,  which  received  its  first  regular 
diatter  from  Pbpe  Alexander  IIL  in  1177.    He  died  at 
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BeatTwte  (Leoi^  In  1188,  and  was  sooceeded  by  his-  aoQ 
HiHta«,^M.G(ft.AJe^pa«a,ZLT.,TliL.xiii,ZTf.;  (htjaaff*, 

FERDINAND  m.  (1300-12S3),anunr  known  u  Saint 
FerdiDud,  was  the  son  of  Alphonso  IX.'  of  Leon,  and  of 
Benngnda,  tatUst  of  Henry  L  of  CaatiU.  On  tlie  death 
of  Htmry  without  issoo  In  13]7,  tho  jtnt  tiUo  of  .Kanebe, 
the  dder  of  the  snninng  sisters,  «■  lat  anda  and 
Barengoek  poennd  Qu  pcodamation  ti  FercUnand.  He 
tapdiysaeand  theliomage  of  the  towns  andtiwsnbmlsdtn 
of  the  noblee,  eqteeiBlly  of  the  brothers  Alnro  and  Fer- 
Bsndo  de  Lara.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1230  he 
oltimstely,  thoogh  not  without  dispute,  became  king  of 
LeoQ  as  well  as  of  Castile,  thna  finally  uniting  the  two 
kiflgdoms  under  one  crown.  Following  np  the  advantage 
wh^  had  been  gained  for  the  Christian  arms  by  his  father 
tad  the  allied  kings  in  the  great  battle  at  Las  Navas  de 
Tolow  in  XSt.it  ha  derotod.aUhis  energies  to  the  pioeeca- 
tilM  irf  the  Uoooah  var.  Among  hia  conquests  may  be 
■iriBtned  duae  of  Ubeda  in  1234,  of  Cordova  in  1236,  of 
Jan  u  1349,  and  of  Senile  in  1248.  He  was  planning 
an  tnrasion  of  Africa  when  he  died  at  SeriUe  on  the  30th 
<A  Uay  .1352,  leaving  his  kingiiom  to  his  eldest  son 
Alphoneo  X.  (AJonso  el  Sabio). 

Thon^  not  canonized  titl  centuries  aftenrttrda  (by 
Clement  X.  in  1671),  bs  came  to  be  popululy  known  as  H 
Santo  item  a  very  early  period.  DiBtipgntahed  though  he 
Was  for  great  military  talent,  he  wu  still  more  remarkable 
lor  Ids  xd^^oos  leaL  Like  his  younger  cooun  Saint  Louis 
c(  ^tanoe^  be  was  supreme'^  a  champion  of  die  Catholic 
fiu^  It  was  not  on  the  field  of  battle  alone  that,  hb 
■donr  ms  dk^i^ad.  His  Bpaoish  panegyrists  never  fail 
Id  nto  bow  it  was  bis  wont  to  assist  in  eanying  wood  for 
bnraing  the  foDowats  of  the  AlUg^osiaD  -heraqr,  and  how 
BtHnetimes  with  his  own  n^l  hands  he  applied  the  torch 
to  the  pde.^  WhOe-as  a  crusader  he  is  hfudly  eclipsed  by 
Louis,  he  contrasts  very  favourably  with  him  as  a  sincere 
buAid  of  leamuig. ,  He  was  the  originsT  founder  (1243)  of 
As  anivenity  of  Salamanca,  which  his  son  and  successor 
iSAjKt  moch  to  foatar  and  qncoorage.  He  it  was  also  who 
cansad  to  be  tnodated  into  the  vulgar  toDgae  the  Fwro 
Jiuga  (Fonun  Jndunun)  or  code  of  Yi«gol£ic  laws,  which 
aaoDDected  and' translated  at  his  iastance  has  the  double 
interest  <rf  being  <me  of  the  oldest  extant  specimms  'of 
Oastilian  prose,  and  also  of  being  the  foundation  of  Za« 
SitU  Partidat,  the  code  for  Chnstian '  Spain,  which  was 
fiitB%  drawn  up  by  Al^^nso  the  Wise.  . 

His  body,  now  lies  in  the  CapiUa.  Keat  of  Seville 
Oithedral,  where  it  is  exhibited  as  a  relio  on  i^rtain  annual 
occasiona  (in  May,  Angns^  and  November).  His  day  in 
the  Spanish  calendar  is  llty  SO. 

8h  Uariaiu,  SimL  Om.,- XII.  viL— XIII.  vlil  ;  and  onnpan 
Omda,  Omnituteum  da  loa  Araha  m  E^aHa,  IV,  liL-vi 

FERDINAND  IV.  (1285-1312),  sometimes  called 
tt  Swij/latado,  Cited  or  Sonmoaed,  succeeded  his 
father  Soncho  lY.  on  the  throne  of  OosUle  and  Leon  in 
1295.  The  years  of  his  minority  ware  disturbed  hj  a 
series  of  civil  wars  caused  by  the  pretensions  of  his  cousins 
Don  Joan  and  Don  Alonso  de  la  Cerda  to  the  crown,  by 
the  disputes  of  the  Haroe,  Letas,  and  other  nobles  about 
thnr  privileges,  by  the  lestlsBsness  of  the  municipalitieB, 
aodbytlteainlMdoiiofthe  nei^bonriog  kings  of  Portogal, 
Aiagm,  and  Gmud^    The  qneen-mother,  Uaiia  de 


*  Thu  Caldvon,  In  Ua  Hutorial  AUgorico  entitled  St  Santo 
Rtf  Dot  Ftnutndo  (HaArid,  1690),  Introdnces  KordinaiMl  u  de- 
dariag  to  St  Dotniida  U«  firm  datermlnation  to  «ppl7  tha  emXeef 
lAleli  iknie  can  core  tb«  eauoei  of  hereay.  He  U  rMdy  to  Iut*  hia 
mmanndMbovadilMaldUbaUmlittliiadEty.  Ggai];«n  UarUna, 


MtJino,  on  each  new  outbreak  succeeded  In  proenring 
peace  by  diplomatic  tact  and  judicious  compromise.  Secure 
at  last  in  possession  of  his  throng  Ferdinand  wai  free  to 
pursue  the  traditional  policy  of  war  against  the  Uoors ;  and 
in  carrying  it  out  be  was  aided  by  peconiaiy Jp^°^ 
from  his  own  nobles  and  also  fnan  Ins  pope  (CuemeDt 
as  wdl  as  by  the  spotla  of  the  Templars  cn  uie  extinetioa 
of  that  order  in  1310.  His  diief  exploit,  as  recorded  by  the 
historians,  both  Spanish  and  Arab,  was  the  exi>editiaft 
against  Algeciias  (1309),  which,  wbUe  nnsucceaafol  in  its 
luin  ol^t^  resulted  io  the  surrender  of  Qibraltar  and  the 
cession  of -other  strongholds  (Qayangos,  ii.  3.48;  Conde,  17. 
xiv).'  In  the  course  of  a  subsequent  campaign  he  died  suit 
denly  at  Jaen,  September  7, 1312.  According  to  Mariana, 
he  had  on  the  6th  of  August  preceding  Oondoomed  to  death 
without  lawful  tral  two  brothen  of  the  name  of  CarvajaL 
Theaa  protestaag  their  innocence  had  summoned  him  to 
meet  them  within  thirty  days  the  bar  of  God ;  hence 
his  surname.  He  was  succeeded  his  infant  son  AJphonao 
XL  (See  Mariana,  XV.  i-xL) 

FERDINAND  V.  of  Castile,  IIL  of  Naples,  n.  of  Aragon 
and  Sicily,  snmamed  d  Catolieo  (1462-1616),  tlie  younger 
son  of  John  It  of  Navarre  and  Aragon  his  second  wife 
Juana  Henriques  of  Castife^  was  bom  at  Soe  in  Aragou  on 
the  10th  of  March  1462.  On  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  CBrloeinl46I,  he  was  recognized  by  the  Aragonese 
as  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  but  the  Catalans,  renderfed 
indignant  by  the  cmd^  and  perfidy  with  whidi  Carlosbod 
been  treated,  refnsed  to  recognize  any  further  claim  on  th«r 
aHegianee,-  and  rose  in  rebellion  agunst  King  John.  Fer- 
dinand accompanied .  his  father  in  the  campaigns  which 
followed,  and  gave  early  promise  of  distinction.  In  1460 
his  father  formally  associated  him  with  himself  in  the 
government  of  Aragon,  and  in  1468  declared  him  king  of 
Sicily.  In  October  1469  he  was  married  at  Yalladolid,  in 
circumstauoee  of  unusual  secrecy,  to  Isabella,  sister  of  Henry 
IV.  of  Castile,  and  heiress  to  that  throne.  On  the  death  Ol 
Henry  lY.  in  1474,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  recognized 
by  the  nobles  in  the  junta  of  Segovia  as  joint-sovereigns  ci 
Castile;  but  a  powerful  party,  including  the  marquis  of 
Yillena,  the  gnmd-master  of  Calatrava,  Uie  archbishop  of 
Toledo^  and  numerous  other  notablei^  as  well  as  some  of  the 
burghs,  declared  in  favour  of  Joana  "  la  Beltraneja  "  (ue,, 
daughter  of  Beltran),  whtHn  Henry  had  shortly  before  his 
death  recognized  as  his  own  child,  and  by  his  will  design 
nated  as  his  enoceesor.  Juana  had  also  the  support  of 
Alpbonso  v.  of  Portugal  (to  whom  she  was  betro^ed  Jn 
1470)  and  of  Louis  XL  of  France.  The  result  was  a  civil 
war  which  continued  with  varying  fortunes  until  victoij 
finally  deelarad  for  the  Catholic  aoverdgni^  and  the  peace 
of  LwKU  was  algned  In  1479.  In  tha  same  year,  a  few 
months  previously,  Ferdinand  had  succeeded  his  fother  on 
the  throne  of  -Aragon,  though  not  on  that  of  Navam^  which 
went  to  his  sister  Leonora  de  Foiz.  The  union  of  Castite 
and  Aragon,  together  with  the  prosperous  termination  of 
the  dvil  war,  gave  the  Catholic  sovereigns  leisure  and 
opportmiily  for  the  development  of  a'vigorous  domestic 
policy.  On  their  accession  they  had  found  themsdves  Usee 
to  fiwa  with  an  almost  anaidiialcondititn  (tf  afbirs :  bittei 
fends  were  raging  in  Andaliicia  betifeen  the  great  houses 
of  OaiUz  and  Memna  Sidonia ;  GAlida  and  other  provinoea 
were  tent  with  hostile  factioDs;  robbery  and  outrage  wet« 
paialysiiig  commerce  and  agriculture  throughout  the  king^ 
dom.  One  of  their  earUeat  measures  for  restoring  the  much< 
needed  order  was  the  reoiganizatiou  and  develepraent  (1 476^ 
of  the  ancient  hamaadad  (brotherhood),  a  lengae  which  ha4 
been  originally  formed  by  some  of  the  citiea  for. mutual 
protection  against  the  aggression  of  tbe  noblee  and  of  the 
crown,  and  which  had  already  more  than  once,  by  means 
of  ita'"entaa  eztiacrdiBary,"  made  Ua^wor  tobe  felt.. 
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Tt  wu  Qow  Mtginented  and  mobilized  aa  a  bodf  of  tnilitMy 
police  for  the  detection  ud  represBion  of  ftU  crimes  agunat 
^raoa  or  propertj  committed  on  the  highway  or  in  the 
uptn  camDlkj.  For  theae  enda  it  proved  Tery  naefol; 
and  alio  for  loother  parpoa^  which  ia  belieTad  to  have 
}ma  aimed  at  in  its  conttitntion,  that  of  cheeking  the 
•n^noe  and  rapacity  of  the  feodalariatocracy.  Thenaxt 
htep  for  thearowed  purpose  of  aecoring  orderly  goTamment 
waa  the  institntion  of  tiie  famona  Inqdaition  as  a  tribtmal 
for  the  repression  of  hera^  (and,  aa  aome  hiatoriaoa  do  sot 
hesitate  to  add,  for  the  extortion  of  money).  The  neceeraiy 
bull  was  obtained  from  Sixtoa  17.  in  1478 ;  the  court  was 
iutttatadat  Ssville  in  1480,  where  the  firat  avto  it  ft  took 
'placa  in  the  foUowiug  year.  Hie  arrangement  waa  ex- 
tsoded  to  Aiagon  in  1483,  Toiqaemada  being  appointed 
ftii  iaqnUto^generaL  Aniong  other  meaanres  taken  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  for  the  consolidation  of  their  power 
'were  the  assnmption  of  the  ^nd-maatefships  of  the 
three  great  militsiy  ordeiB  of  knighthood,  and  the  Tindieo- 
tion  from  papal  usurpation  of  their  ancient  rights  of  eccle- 
hiaatical  patronage.  One  resnlt  of  their  firm  and  on  the 
whole  wise  policy  was  that  between  the  yean  1477  and 
1482  the  revenue  of  the  conntiy  had  been  augmented 
faeariy  aix-fold,  and  that  in  1481  wars  free  to  resume 
the  long-suspended  war  against  the  Ifoora.  From  the 
capture  tH  Alhama  to  the  fall  of  Oranada  in  1492  (1st 
JannaiyX  the  Christian  arms  had  met  with  a  aeries  of  nn- 
intetmpted  raeeasBeB  whicA  reaaltad  in  the  final  extinction 
of  tb|B  Uahometati  power  ia  Spain, — the  Moon,  however, 
being  pemutted  the  enjt^ent  of  certain  etipnlated  privi- 
leges, that  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  being  one. 
Id  Uareb  1492  the  edict  for  the  expulsion  the  Jews  was 
aigned  at  Oranada,  and  it  waa  on  the  3d  of  August  in  the 
■ame  year  that  Columbns  sailed  from  Baloe  in  Andalnda, 
laading  on  t]ie  island  of  San  Salvador  on  the  12th  of 
October.  In  1493.  Ferdinand  be^  to  look  abroad  add 
take  a  practical  interest  in  Eoropean  affairs.  By  the  trea^ 
of  SettUs  he  seoared  from  Charfes  VIIL  the  restoration  of 
Bmualllon  (now  the  department  <tf  I^rintea  Orientalea)  and 
ill  iOerdagpe  (now  part  of  Catalonia]^  which  had  been  mort- 
nged  John  n.  of  Aragon  to  Lonia  XL  la  1494 
Charles  VIIL  having  audertiiken  his  great  Italian  expedi- 
tion, Ferdinand  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor, 
the  pope^  and  the  states  of  Milan  and  Venice,  and  thus 
igained  a  footiog.in  Italy, for  the  Spanish  troops  whic^ 
andar  Qounlfo  de  Oordova,  succeeded  in  expelling  Charles 
^omK^les  in  1496.  By  Uie  peace  of  149^  however,  the 
Ihione  of  that  kingdom  waa  left  in  poasession  of  Frederick. 
la.  1499  the  liberhr  of  woiahlp  which  bad  been  guaranteed 
to  the  HooTi  «f  Gtaoada  waa  treacheionaly  withdrawn ; 
aeriona  tiainga  in  the  Alpajarras  (Siern  Kenda)  were  the 
oonseqaence  (1601) ;  a  decree  was  issned  in  1503  offering 
to  the  conquered  insurrectiooista  the  alternatives  of  baptism 
tx  exile ;  and,  the  latter  being  nsoally  chosen,  Spain  had 
to  soffer  a  second  time  the  loss  of  many  ef  her  most  useful 
mltject&  The  Keapolitaa  war  again  broke  oat  in  1500, 
uid  aaalUanoe  wiu  fonoad  batween  Ferdinand  and  Loaia 
i^L'cKi  the  baaia  of  a  partition  of  tiieir  oonqnests.  TUs 
pact  was  broken  by  Ferdinatid,  who  by  the  battiea  of 
Oerignola  and  Qarigliuio  became  sovereign  of  Naples 
(Ferdinand  UX)  in  1604.  The  death  of  Isabella  took 
place  00  November  23d  of  the  same  year;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will  -Ferdinand  immediately  caoaed  his 
daogfater  Jnana  to  be  proclaimed  queen  and  himself 
ngent.  Philip  archduke  of  Austria,  the  hnsband  of 
Jnana,  having  dispnted  the  rights  of  his  father-in-law  and 
khreataoed  an  appeal  toarma,  the  latter  ia  disgust,  with  the 
riow  of  again  equating  the  crowns  of  Aruon  and  Oastil^ 
entered  into  UModitiote  with  Loida  XIL,'  married  Qer- 
icaiae  de  Fc^  we  nieoe  <&  Lonia  (1605),  and  shortly  affer 


wards  reugned  the  regency  of  Castile.  On  the  death  of  Philip 
in  1606  he  resumed  the  administration,  though  not  with- 
oot  (mposition,  and  retained  it  till  his  death.  In  1508  he 
joined  the  laagae  of  Cambray  for  the  partitioa  of  Veaice^  and 
thna  without  any  tronblp  became  master  of  five  important 
Noapolitan  cities.  In  the  following  year  (1609)  the 
African  expedition  of  Cardind  Ximenes  was  undertaken, 
which  reaidtedtn  the  conquest  of  Gran.  In  1611  Fer- 
dinand joined  Venice  and  Pope  Jnlina  IL  in  a  "holy  leagoe* 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy.  Thia  gave  a 
pretext  for  invading  Navarre,  which  had  entered  into 
allunoe  with  France,  and  been  laid  under  papal  interdict 
in  consequence.  Aided  by  bis  aoo^-law  Henry  THL  tA 
England,  who  sent  a  squadron  anderthe  niarqais  of  Donefc 
to  eo-^^wrate  in  the  descent  on  Onienna^  Ferdinand 
became  master  of  ITanire  in  1013 ;  and  on  tha  ISth  tA 
June  1615,  by  a  solemn  act  in  cortes  held  at  Bnrgoa,  he 
iucoiporated  it  with  the  kingdom  of  Castile.  He  died  at 
Madrigal^o  (Estremadora)  early  in  the  following  year,  2Sd 
January  1616.  It  is  sain  that  hia  death  was  accelerated 
by  a  potion  which  in  hia  desire  for  posterity  he  had  taken 
in  order  to  reinvigorate  his  exhausted  oomtitution.  He 
was  succeeded  by  bis  grandson  Ctiarlea  L  of  Spain,  more 
generally  known  1^  his  Eoropean  title  aa  th«  amporar 
Charles  T. 

Thoagh  by  no  oieant  a  great  geoen],  Ferdinand  poaaaaaea 
nndonbtod  imlitary  capacity;  thongb  not  a  great  itatasmao, 
he  had  abundant  political  skill  Hie  largenaas  of  his 
ambition  was  somewhat  .incongmoualy  associated  with  a 
narrowness  of  view  wliich  showed  itself  very  nnfortanate^ 
for  Spun  in  many  instances,  particularly  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Moore  and  Jews,  and  with  a  smallness  of  nature 
which  Buffered  him  to  treat  with  neglect  his  most  faithful 
serranto.  and  ^ireatest  benefactors,  each  as  Columbus, 
Navarrc^and  XmuneahimaaUL  ■  Yethts  nameisinsaparaUy 
assodated  with  tiu  most  splendid  of  all  periods  in  tha 
annals  of  Spain.  Ik  waa  nnder  hia  gnidanea  that  Aa  king* 
dom  waa  coasoUdated  and  grew  iato  ita  poailion  ti  U^uat 
prosperity  and  greatest  influence  as  a  Eoropean  power; 
And  thia  most  be  admitted  even  when  it  is  remembered 
that  few  sorereigna  have  been  associated  with  such  consorts 
as  Isabella  was,  or  surrounded  by  a  band  of  men  so  distin- 
guished aa  were  Mendoza,  Talavera,  Ximane;^  Consalvo  de 
Cordova,  axu*  Pedro  Navarro. 

See  Ziiilta,  AmaUt,  torn.  t.  and  vL;  Ifutma,  BMr  Om., 
z^-«xx.,-  aadneKotfsliraiiant^M0rr^MtA^4^/M^MMi 

FERDINAND  VL  (171S-176!>),  king  of  Spain,  aome- 
timea  called  the  Sage,  the  younger  aon  of  Philip  V.  and 
Maria  Louisa  of  Savoy,  was  bom  at  Madrid,  September  3S, 
1713.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Louis  in  1725,  Fer- 
dinand was  prochumedprinceof  the  Astoriaa;  and  in  1729 
he  was  betrothed  to  Barbara,  daughter  of  John  V.  of  FrntngaL 
He  succeeded  his  father  on  Joly  9, 1746.  Since  1739  Spun 
had  been  involved  in  protracted  war,  first  with  England  in 
conseqnenoe  of  dispntoa  reUtin  to  British  interesta  fa  tha 
Wcat  Indie%  and  afterwards,  since  1740,  with  Anatria  oa 
the  accession  of  Maria  IWeaa.  It  waa  Ferdband'a  first 
endeavonr  on  coming  to  the  throne  to  secure  peace  for  his 
exhansted  country,  and  one  of  the  earliest  acta  oThls  govern- 
ment was  to  order  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  tnx^ 
from  Italy  (August  1746).  .Soon  aftuwa'rda  n^otiationa 
were  opeued  for  peace  with  England ;  and  these,  though 
frequently  interrupted,  ultimately  resulted  in  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle^  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
aaeceanon,  thus  restoring  peace  to  Europe  (October  1748), 
We^  in  health  and  despondent  intcmpaiament,  FenUnand 
bad  no  inclination  thenceforward  to  take  an  active  part  in 
Enropeao  affairs,  and  the  management  of  the  puUie  boai- 
aeas  he.abandonod  almost  entirely  to  his  ministen  Ensenada, 
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Otrr^tl,  and  VfiSL  TheM,  however,  alwaji  foand  it 
iweauarjr  to  tA«  into  thoir  coniuela  the  qneen,  to  whom 
Fndiiund  wu  much  attadwd,  tho  roytl  ecmfenor  Rsbogc^ 
end  tha  dagu  Faiinelli,  whose  mnaicil  powan  bad  giren 
tiim  •xtnordinar7  inflaeQca,  During  Ihia  reign  iba 
«3iidituHi  of  Spaniah  finanea  waa  mncb  improved ;  agricol- 
-tnra,  commerce,  and  the  arte  wen  enconngod ;  by  a  con- 
cordat with  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  in  17S3,  many  aboua  of 
ocdeeiaatical  patronage  were  reformed ;  nor  were  the  afTairs 
of  tha  army  and  navy  neglected.  On  the  oatbreak  of  the 
fieveo  YeaiB*  War  in  1756,  Spain  ateadfaatly  maintained  a 
■itriet  neattality,  notwithstanding  tha  zepeatod  afibrts  both 
«f  Fiuee.aad  of  EngUnd  to  aeeura  her  iatarrention,  the 
bnner  offeriiig  Minorca  and  die  latter  Qibraltar  as  the 
pciee  of  her  aaaiataneti  On  iba  death  of  bia  ctHuort  in  1 758, 
Ferdinand  fell  into  a  profound  melanchdy,  which  inned  in 
a  confinned  insanity,  under  which  he  died  at  TilUvicioaa  on 
tfte  10th  of  Angnat  17S9.  leaving  no  issne,  he  waa  sno- 
eeeded,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  by  his 
half-btother  Charles  Hi.  Though  he  was  in  no  senae  an 
able  aovereign,  and  was  remarkable  for  nothing  nnlese  for  a 
pacific  and  kindly  diapoeition,  his  reign  was  ad  ezcaplionaUy 
fntpaioa»  me  for  Spain,  and  eritioa  oouerally  concur  in 
tha  obaerratioa  td  Cou  that,  "since  uie  eleration  of  the 
hooM  of  Bourbon  to  the  th,rone  of  Spain,  no  period  ocean 
in  wUeh  the  interests  and  independence  of  the  kingdom 
wen  80  well  and  bo  conjusfently  supported  as  during  the 
feign  of  Ferdinand  VL" 

8m  Com,  lInurin</IJu  Kii^f^SytiHo/OuMoUK^Jiourbon, 
#h«pa.  4S-68. 

FEEDINAJTD  TIL  (U84-18S3).  king  of  Spain,  the 
aldait  mo  of  dmrlea  17.  and  of  Uaria  Louisa  of  Parma,  was 
bom  at  San  Ildefonao,  October  14, 1784,  and  became  prince 
«f  the  Aatnrias  on  the  accession  of  bis  father  in  1788,'  The 
year  of  hia  birth  had  also  been  the  year  of  Oodoy'a  arrival 
coort  (see  Ai.cUDu) ;  and  tbu  sinister  inflnencee  of  the 
royal  faronrite  soon  began  to  maiufest  themselves  therci 
Ferdinand  from  a  very  early  age  learned  to  dislike  Qodoy, 
and  be  found  many  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his  not  nn- 
^atoral  averuon.  In  1803  ha  was  married  to  Maria 
jAnbniett^  dongbter  of  the  king  of  Kaples;  and  A%  along 
with  bia  former  tutor  Eaeuquij^  the  dukea  of  San  Carlva, 
dd  TwfmtyAt^  and  others,  fostered  In  hint  the  apirit  of  re- 
■iNiii  n  to  tha  aaeandeuey  of  **  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.* 
Soco  after  her  death  in  1806  (attributed  by  him,  thongli 
without  sufficient  evidence,  to  fool  play),  and  tha  forciblo 
femoval  of  Eacoi^ui^  the  court  became  openly  divided  into 
two  hoatile  factiona;  but  though  Codoy  had  the  entire 
SDofidenee  of  ^e  king  and  queen,  Ferdinand  had  the  almost 
ondivided  sympathiee  of  the  people.  On  the  30th  of 
October  1607,  he  was  suddenly  laid  under  arrest  on  a  chiu^ 
of  oooapirM^  agunst  the  crown  and  life  of  bia  father ;  but 
no  doeiuneDtary  evidence  against  him  could  be  produced, 
except  a  draft  memorial,  i^parently  intended  for  preiteota>- 
tiqn  to  the  kin^  in  which  the  conduct  of  Godoy  waa  bitterly 
complained  of,  and  a  letter  to  Napoleon  appealing  for  pro- 
tection,' and  expressing  a  desire  to  enter  into,  a  matrimonial 
connexion  with  the  Bonaparte  family.  When  it  waa  found 
that  the  French  ambnsaador  had  been  cognisant  of  theee  in- 
trigues, the  matter  was  hushed  up  and  Ferdinand  pardoned ; 
but  meanwhile  the  rapid  norament  of  avbnta,  pditical  and 
milttary,  bad  begun  to  make  Qodo;|r'a  position  an  extremely 
^vcariona  one.  Ostansibly  following  out  the  terma  of  tha 
agreetneut  at  Fontaineblean  of  October  37,  1807,  Napoleon 
had  not  only  invaded  J^ortugal,  but  had  also  begun  to  ponr 
troi^  into  Spain  (December  1807).  The  Spanish  people 
were  banning  to  show  signs  of  restivenes^  ami,  dreading 
an  outbreak,  Qodoy  had  advued  the  withdrawal  of  the 
king  and  queen  to  Seville  with  a  view  to  the  poesiblo 
*  BMoaiitj  tat  ft  further  flight  to  Mezica    But  before  thia 


project  could  be  carried  etft  the  revolutionary  rising  at 
Arai^jnes  had  taken  place  (Uarch  17-18,  1808^  which  ra- 
anltad  in  the  forced  abdiofttiui  of  Oiariee,  tba  final  orar- 
throw  of  Qodoy,  and  the  entbnaiaatio  proctanatitm  of 
Ferdinand  as  king  (1 0th  llarch).  This  laat  proceeding  had 
been  no  part  of  Napoleon's  plan;  and  Madrid  was  occupied 
four  days  afterwaida  by  the  French  troops  under  Murat. 
By  the  representations  of  the  latter,  both  Chariea  and 
Ferdinand  were  induced  to  seek  a  personal  interview  with 
Napoleon  at  Bayonne,  and  aubmit  to  his  arbitration  tbair 
rival  chums,  Tha  raault  waa  the  treaty  of  Bayonne 
between  Charles  and  Napolete  (5tb  Sliy  1808),  wbieh 
the  former  finally  renounced  the  Spaidsh  tbraiMb  Next 
day  Ferdinand  also  was  compelled  to  give  op  hia  ddnu; 
it  was  declared  that  tha  Bourbons  had  ceased  to  nigi  in 
Spain ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Joeepb  Bonaparte  was  pro- 
claimsd  king.  FenUnand  waa  now  interned  at  Valeneay 
(Indre),  where  he  remained  during  the  whole  of  the  Spaniut 
war  of  independence,  receiving  from  Napoleon  an  annoal 
allowancs  of  600,000  francs.  The  lettws  ha  wrote  to 
Napoleon  from  his  c^tivity  were  certainly  far  from  indl> 
eating  patriotism :  most  people  will  doubt  whether  they  were 
consistent  with  any  ■eU-reapacb  He  bad  BOtbfng  but  eon- 
plimmts  to  vStt  on  the  aeeeanon  of  ^oaaidi;  be  aaaured  bia 
master  of  his  ardent  prayeia  for  his  prosperity,  and  of  hia 
most  reepaetfnl  and  abeolute  attachment  to  hia  august 
person;  be  wrote  to  public  men  to  say,  "  My  highest  desire 
La  to  prove  myself  to  be  the  emperor's  adopted  son,  by 
my  entire  submission  and  obedience  to  his  wishes  and 
desires  " 

The  decisive  vietoty  of  Wellington  at  Vittotia  (Slst  Jane 
1813),  followed  iq>  by  tba  Invasion  of  Fkuea^  induced 
Napoleon  to  treat  with  bis  oi|itiv«  on  terms  mora  nearly 
approaching  tboaa  of  equality  (November  1813),  and  ulti- 
mately the  title  of  FerdLiaod  and  bis  dynasty  to  the  throDo 
of  Spain  was  recogniiad  on  hia  agreeing  to  sign  a  convention 
in  which  it  was  undertaken  on  his  part  to  expel  the  English 
from  the  Peninsula,  to  pardon  all  thoee  who  had  given  thelf 
obedience  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  to  restore  the  harmoni. 
ous  relations  of  the  two  kingdoms  aa  these  hod  subsisted 
prior  to  1792.  On  his  return  to  Spain  in  March  ltII4,  the 
cortee  declined  to  recognise  him  until  he  should  have  sworn 
to  the  eonstituUon  which  bad  beau  promulgated  at  Cadif  io 
1813;  but,  listening  to  tbeooonselsof  the  "  servile  "  party, 
he  first  evaded  and  afterwards  rejected  this  demand.  On 
the  4th  of  May  he,  by  the  decree  of  Valencia,  annulled  the 
canstitntion  of  1813  and  all  enactments  made  by  the  cortes 
in  his  abeenca ;  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  he  issued 
hu  decree  of  proscription  and  perpetual  eiila  against  the 
a/raneetadot  or  thoea  who  had  given  obedience  to  Joseph 
Bonaparte  ;  on  tba  2Ut  of  July  he  re-established  the  ^- 
quisitioD,  with  all  tha  powers  it  had  possesaed  under 
ToiquanuidB,  and  began  a  hot  crusade  against  "liberalism" 
or  "  conatitutionalism,"  in  which  no  weapon  of  confiscation, 
or  Imprisonment,  or  banishment,  or  execution,  which 
deapotiam  could  wield  was  left  unemployed.  This  pdicy 
of  the  abeolntist  "  camarilla  "  was  for  some  time  interrupted 
by  a  revolutionary  party  headed  by  Quiroga  and  Biego  at 
Cubezas  de  San  Juan  near  Cadiz,  which,  on  thelst  of  Jannacy 
1820,  caused  the  ocHutitulion  of  1813  to  be  again  pro- 
claimed. The  ioBttirection  guning  daily  in  streagtb,  the 
kin^  waa  compelled  to  make  coucearion  after  concessiai, 
until  at  length  on  the  9tb  of  March  ha  solemnly  professed 
his  entire  acceptance  of  the  popular  constitution,  abolished 
the  Inquisition,  banished  the  Josuits,  and  restored  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  The  cortes  reassembled,  and  the  citizens 
who  had  been  banished  reappeared.  But  very  soon  the  king 
began  to  show  how  inaincere  hia  enbmission  had  been. 
Sometimes  secretly,  soibetimes  openly,  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  ononurage  the  oppoution,'  until  at  hi^  in  July 
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1832,  the  royal  guard  brolce  out  into  open  revolt  with  criea 
for  "  the  abeolnte  king."  For  the  time  thoy  vere  repressed 
hj  the  constitutionalists ;  bat  meanwhile  the  state  of  the 
Peninsula  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  at  the  coDgreas  of  Venna  (August  26  to  December 
14,  1832)  it  was  agreed  to  send  a  French  army  into  Spain, 
"to  dolirer  Ferdinand  from  elnrery."  Madrid  was  entered 
on  Uay  23,  1823;  the  cortes  withdrew  to  Seville^  where 
Ferdinand  was  declared  incapable  of  gorenuDg,  and  a 
regency  irai  appointed  (llUt  June^  Dtirai  by  'the  in- 
Taden  to  Oadii^  and  there  compelled  to  mrrender,  the  eorUa 
jielded  op  their  anthority  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand, 
who  in  his  tarn  promised  a  general  amnesty  to  all  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  rerolntionary  proceedings.  This 
promise  he  broke  the  very  next  day,  annulling  every  act  of 
his  goTemment  aince  7th  March  1830.  Another  period  of 
proscriptions,  banishments,  and  fuailladea  now  set  in. 
Enactments  of  the  moat  tyrannical  description  were  nn- 
scrnpulously  made  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  stamping 
out  the  last  spark  of  constitationaliwL*  Nnmbeis  were 
pat  to  death  for  the  most  trivial  i^euces,  Mid  it  has  been 
estimated  tbi^  some  20,000  families  were  oompeDed  to 
leave  their  coaatiy.  Iioais '  XYIIL  tiered  connsola  of 
moderation ;  be  reminded  Ferdinand  that  "  Christian 
princes  ought  not  to  rule  by  means  of  proseriptions,"  and 
that "  a  Mind  despotism,  far  from  consolidating  the  power  of 
sovereigns,  weakens  it bat  bis  remonstrances  were  in  vain. 
His  succeiBor  CSiarles  X.  .used  sipulor  language ;  but  Fer- 
dinand's reply  was  that  he  was  not  able  to  control  the 
reactionary  party  which  had  restored  him  to  power.'  Dar- 
ing the  later  years  of  his  life  he.  took  Uttle  or  no  interest 
in  poUie  affairs;  and  the  absolutistB  began  to  t&m  th«r 
attention  to  the  qnastion  of  the  sncceauon.  Aac^iemewas 
matured  ^  utducing  the  king  to  abdicate  in  fovobr  of  his 
brother  Don  Carlos ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  third  wife 
Maria  Amelia  of  Saxony  in  May  1829  without  issue,  Fe^ 
dinand  filled  the  "  apostolicals  "  wiUi  consternation  and  the 
liberals  with  new  hope  -by  contracting  a  fourth  -  marriage 
with  Maria  Cristioa  of  Naples  (December  1829).  In 
March  1850  the  king  decreed  the  abrogation  of  the  Salic 
law,^-a  Aieasure  which  excited  the  Carlists  first  to  intrigue 
and  afterwards  to  open  insurrection  on  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  in  October.  .  In  1832  Ferdinand  was  seiied  with 
n  t^eatening  iUness,  and  wavered  from  his  formerly  ex- 
UKMel  will  with  r^ard  to  tlie  successbn ;  but  ultimately, 
in  -Jane  1833,  bis  daugliter  (Isabella  II.)'Was  dedared  Us 
suec^or,  Cristioa  was  nominated  as  regent,  and  Don  Carlos 
with  many  of  his  followers  Was  ordered  to  lecve  the  kingdom. 
The  death  of  Ferdinand  at  Madrid,  September  29,  1833, 
was  the  signal  for  tiia  outbreak  of  a  long  and  bloody  dvil 
war, 

Ferdinand's  selfishness,  hypocrisy,  mendacity,  incapacity 
to  understand  even  the  idea  of  patriotism,  have  mmetimes 
suggested  a  comparison  with  Oluirles  L  of  England.  But 
such  a  comparison  is  unjust  to  Chadea.  Fer£nand  was  a 
Spanish  Bourbon,  and  in  him  the  characteristio  qualities  of 
^at  house  reached  their  final  perfection — "utbecili^, 
diss<At0ness,  ferocity,  mutual  hate,  intellect  never  reach- 
ug  higher  than  cunning,  with  a  religion  that  was  the 
ietichism  of  a  savage  rather  than  the  creed  of  a  rational 
being."  *  His  reign  was  a  diaaatrous  one  for  Spain.  Its 
results  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — loss  of  her  American 
poftseaaions — New  Granada,  New  Spain  (Mexico),  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  Chili,  Venezuela,  Quatunala,  and  Peru;  hopeless 
financial  emborrassmant ;  thousands  of  her  best  citizens  pat 

*  Thu  the  doCTM  abollihlng  popular  aleotlon  of  the  ayonUmientM 
^17th  OcUJi«il824}MiBipteu1y  made  "eon  el  flu  ds  qne  daujiarawN 
pars  alenpre  del  nelo  EspalLol  heaU  Is  om*  romots  Uea  <la  ^ue  U 
fobennia  reeide  «n  otro  qoe  «  ml  real  penosa," 

"Crowe.  Jliriwy  ^Fnaw,  fv.  151. 


to  death  for  political  o^iniom ;  myriads  bunished ; .  tad  •: 
quarter' of  a  million  slain  ii  nnnecessary 'wara. 

FERDINAND  I  and  IL,  grand-dnkes  of  Tuscany.  Se* 
Mkdicl 

FERDINAND  ILL  (1769-1824),  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  archduke  of  Austria,  s^nd  son  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  IL,  was  bom  on  ihf  6th  May  1769.    On  his 
father  becoming  emperor  .in  1790^,  be  sscceeded  him 
ad  grand-dnke  of  Tuscany.    Ferdinand  was  the  first 
•oToeiga  to  enter  into  diplomatie  nln^ilbs.  with  tb« 
Ftandi  republie;  and  aldioogh  afterwarda  oompeUed  by 
England  and  Rossis  to  j(un  tiie  coalition  against  France, 
he  concluded  peace  with  that  power  in  1796,  and  by 
observing,  a  strict  neutrality  saved  his  dominions  fn»n 
invasion  by  Napoleon  till  1799,  -when  he  ma-  ooija* 
polled  to'  vacate  his  throne,'  and  a  provisional  repnbUosa- 
goyemment  was  established  at  Florence. '  Shortly  aftw- 
wards  the  French  arms  sufiered  severe  reverses  in  Italy,, 
and  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  his  territories,  but  in  1801 
Tuscany  was  converted  into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  and. 
he  waa  agun  eonqwDed  to  ntom  to  ^enoa.   la  liea  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Toscany,  he  obtained  in  1803  tlw  da» 
torsbip  of  ^sbarg,  which  he  exchanged  in  180S  for  thai  of' 
Worzbaig.'  In  1806  he  was  admitted  as  grand-dake 
WQrxburg  to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine.    He  was 
stored  to  the  throne  of  Tnscanj;  after  the  abdication  of' 
Napoleon  in  1814,  but  had  again  to  vacate  it-fer  a  short 
time  in  1815,  when  Mnrat  proclaimed  war  against  Anstria, 
The  final  overthrow  of  the  French  supremacy  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  secured  him,  however,  in  the  nndiatuxbed 
possession  of  his  kingdom  during  the  remainder  of  his  liftk 
The  mild  and  righteous  rule  of  Ferdinand,  his  sdicitode  for 
the  welfore  of  his  subjects,  his  eiJigbtened  patronage  <d  ait 
and  BcieoM),  his  MHmniagemont-  of  oommeroa^  and  Ua 
sympathy  with  freedom  render  him  an  hdnoaiab|o  tpd. 
striking  exception  to  the  generality  of  Italian  prineea.  ^ 
died  on  the  18tb  of  June  1824. 

FERDINAND  (1721-1792),  dnke  of  Brunswick,  a 
famous  Prussian  general,  the  foorth  son  of  Duke  Ferdi- 
nand Albert  of  Brunswick,  was  bom  at  Branswick,  1  Ith- 
January  1721.  He  was  educated  -for  the  military  pro- 
feesion,  and  having  entered  the  Prussian  service,  com- 
manded a  r^meat  in  the  first  and  second  Silesian  wbik. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  was  af^inted 
to  the  command  of  a  diviuon,  and  he  great^  ec^toHmted. 
to  the  victory  of  Prague  in  1757.  He  ahortqr  afterwards, 
received  from  George  II.  of  England  the  supreme  command 
of  the  allied  forces,  and  for  five  years,  by  hia  anaigy^ 
rapidity  of  movement,  and  masterly  strategy,  aaeoeeded, 
notwithstanding  the  fewness  of  bis  troops  and  their  very 
mixed  and  heterogeneous  composition,  in  holding  at  bay 
both  the  laige  imperial  army  and  several  French  armies, 
much  better  organized  and  ofRcered  than  his  own.  On  the 
Ist  of  August  1 759  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  Marshal 
Contades.at  Minden.  In  1766  an  estrangement  occurred, 
between  Ferdinand  and  Frederick  the  Qrea^  in  eonseqneucoi 
of  vhieb  he  retired  from  the  military  profession,  and  paased. 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  his  castie  cf  Tesdielde^  whera 
be  occupied  hunsolf  in  building  and  other  improvenunb^ 
and  became  a  patron  of  learning  and  art,  and  a  |(reat 
benefactor  of  the  poor.    He  died  3d  Jaly  1792. 

So«  Kneiebeck,  Ftrdinand  Htnog  von  Brautuehwtiff  UMd  ZtM' 
burg,  *aShTmdde*  SiAn^OM/mXrUgt,  3  Tola.,  HanoTar,  1857-U  t 
Von  We«tphalen,  OuAteUt  d*r  IUMm  de*  Bmogt  FrnU,im4» 
•OM  £rauMe&tMv*-'^*'*^**'V<  "  vols.,  Barlla,  18Jit-73i  and  Ottlvls'a 
ifiriery  ^FMertdt  Oe  CfnaL 

FERENTIKO,  the  ancient  Ferentinum,  a  town  of  central 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome,  is  situated  on  the  Neapolitan 
tailwayabout  45  miles  S.B.  of  Rome.  Itlies  on  the^deoC 
a  bill  rising  immediately  to  the  loft  of  tho  Via  I^tUna.  Jk. 
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foMMMnuMil  ipting^  ft  e&tfwdnl,  and  mhdb  intocMtiag 
mnunp  of  the  antusnt  FsrenUnnm.  TheM  oonnst  chisfl/ 
«f  the  old  waJla  built  somewbat  to' the  cydopeui'stjl^ 
ft  kind  of  citadel  oa  tbe  top  of  the  bill,  on  wbicb  the 
OBtbedral  pow  atsodi,  and  Tariona  other  pDrtions  of  old 
BoBiao  bnildinga  costaining  nnmerous  ioscriptlou.  Thie 
aaeiant  Fereotinnin  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Yoleei,  bat 
soon  after  the  defeat  of  that  peoide  the  Bomana  in  113 
%c  it  waa  nadft  ov«r  with  the  a^jtnning  territory  to  the 
Hanid.-  .  Xfc  waa  tekan  bj  (ha  BMnaoa  in  361  B.a,  bat  so 
Iniently  dealt  with  tbst,  when  tlis  Heraioi  nballed  for  tbs 
liaiA  ud  laat  tima^  FerantiDnm  waa  one  of  ft*  .0um 
Saniietan  dties  that  refused  to  join  the  rOTolt.  In  eoa- 
■lideraUon  of  this  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  .to  retain 
their  own'  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the  BoiiAn  code  ; 
but  aftw  the  social  war  Quj  accepted  tba  fimnehiss.  .The 
popoUtion  in  1871  was  8360. 

FtiRENTO.'the  remuns  of  a  of  Etnuift  whose 
^aaeunt  name  waa  FereittiiutBi,\-  They  are  sitosted  on.  the 
wthem  alope  of  the  (Sminian  hilla,  about .  6  milee  from 
mtarim^-  and  the  aftSM  diitance  fmn  the  banka  at  the  Tiber. 
HWa  ftaaieBl  dtf  was  the  birthplaeo  of  the  ^paior  Otho, 
«al  poMBSsad  ft  fftty  old  ftnd  ^oidid  temple  of  jortone. 
^  tbe  11th  eentory  the  dty  waa  deatrojed  Df  the  inhabit- 
wnta  of  Titotbo,  and  'it  b  now  nnlnhabttsd.-  Variona  por- 
|lioas  ot  its  walls  and  gatea  ars'  stiU  txtant,  bnt  thspcin- 
4^ftl  bmUing  of  wludi  the  remains  attll  coiBt  is  ft  tmtm 
4f  very  peenUu-.eoostrnction.. 

7EB0HANA,  now  a  province  of  BuMian  Tnikeatan,  is 
!Ae  TaDey  containing  the  bead  wateis  of  the  Sir  Darya  or 
Jaiaitea  (one  of  the  two  great  feaden  of  Lake  Aral),  and 
lies  among  the  western  ranges  of  tbeiniian  Shan  monntaips, 
wU(&  incloBa  it  on  erery  uds  except  at  its  west  extremity, 
^Asn  the  rivar  amema,  passing  Khojend,  into  tbs  plains  of 
^rmtam  Tntkastaik  uis(4oTdfoini,aiid«xtandaminKp^ 
sataly  from  70'  to  74*  EL  long.,  and  from  ft  littla  balow 
40*  to  43'  K.  lat ,  hsTing  on  the  N,  the  moontuns  which 
separate  .it  from  tin  vallqm  of  ths  C9urehik  and  the  Tslsi, 
and  on  the  S.  the  oomparatiTely  unbroken  chain  which 
divides  it  from  the  mountain  stats  of  Earategin,  and  further 
-cast  from  the  long  highland  strath  or  steppe  of  the  Alal 

111  ore  ia  only  one  road  .into  Ferghana  practicable  for 
'wheeled  Tohiclea,  riz^  that  from  Khojend.  The  road  from 
:Bd[harft  to  Kssbgar  enters  the  TsUey  at  the  same  plsee^  and 
fvmag  along  its  entire  length  eroesss  the  fouthem  border 
^a^  hj  the  Teiak  pass.  This  road,  which  pasaes  throngh 
4hs  chief  towns  of  the  province,  was  before  onr  era  perfaapa 
the  most  in^rtant  ronte  of  the  aetive  trade  between  China 
-and  the  Wast,  and  has  ever  ainoe  been  much  frequented  for 
general  parpoaei.  The  direct  road  from  Bokhara  to  Knl^ja 
ako  runs  through  Ferghiuas,  but  the  longer  and  easier  roots 
by  Tashkend  is  usaaUy  preferred.  Bows  to  i**ji^v*"*»*n 
-and  tbe  south-  cross  the  Alsi  nnge  hf  saAea  13,000  to 
W.OOO  feet  high. 

Tbe  Sir  Daryt  rises  in  tbe  south-east  comer  of  the  valley, 
hat  only  takes  that  name  after  joining  the  Naryo,  a  mudt 
longsr  and  mom  eonddentble  atream,  having  flist  nven  off 
several  large  oanals  f or  irrigation.  Its  afloents  iiom  the 
north  are  few  and  wumjportant;  about  ons-thiid  of  the  valley 
liea  to  the  north  of  the  Sir,  Whera^  e»sept  in  Uie  rich  diatrieto 
fonnd  and  to  the  eastof  Mamanghin,  the  land  ia  usnally  poor, 
Uly,  and  ill-watered.  On  the  sonth,  however,  along  the  foot 
jef  the  hiUs,  a  rich  belt  of  cultivation  10  to  27  miles  vide 
•extends  with  few  interruptions  for  abopt  160  miles.  For 
Suxurisnt  beauty  this  region  is  nnequalled  in  Central  Asia, 
and  iu  wealth,  being  the  combioed  result  of  climate,  soil, 
and  abundant  water,  might  be  developed  indefinitely.  The 
faenks  of  the  Blr  (Hka  those  of  the  Nar^n)  ore  ^most  every- 
^htn  aandy  nnd  sterile,  for  its  waters  are  acarcely  need  for 
iiirigatioD  oxeeptiiaar  ttasonrsa^  and  countless  atrsoiBs  dow* 


ing  liun  lSb»  sonthstn  mooinains  at6  absorbed  by  irrigafwi 
before  reaching  it  Theae  mountains  fall  graduallv  towardf 
the  valley  (whose  greatwt  width  is  about  65  miles)  iq 
encceasion  of  minor  parallel  ranges,  inclosing  terracea 
valleys,  each  usoally  with  its  viUege,  and  cultivated  up  to 
over  1000  feet  These  vallevs  are  of  easy  slope ;  tbe  trans^ 
verse  valleys  throng  which  the  streams  frace  tfadr  way  to  the 
plain  are  shelter,  steeper,  and  Um  capable  of  cultivation; 
Rich  al^nie  pastaras  oeenr  at  the  heads  of  the  valleys; 
the  bansn  traets  in  tbe  |Jain  are  nnd  for  printer  grazing, 

JjrnMth^  iVMfniy,  All  the  prodaets  of  the  valley 
(which  is  1300  to  1500  feet  above  seaJevel)  are  eolLivated 
up  to  3000 -or  4000  feet  Grapes,  indeed,  ripen  at  C800 
feet,  and  barley  at  8500.  Produce  is  dossed  for  taxation 
tinder  three  heads — field  produce,  garden  produce,  and  fruit-' 
trees.  Among  the  first  are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  pulses, 
maize,  aorgbum,  and  millet;  among  the  second,  melons, 
water  mdons,  pumpkins,  pease  and  beans,  onions,  garli^ 
carrots,  red-pepper,  madd<a  and  other  dye  plants,  cotton, 
tobasco,  flax,  Koi  oil-seeds.  Among  the  fruits  are  excellent 
graiwa,  apples,  peais,  plums,  peaches,  almonds,  mnlberries, 
figs,  and  pomMcranates. 

C'isiaCA— The  eliioate  generally  is  healthier  and  moic 
equable,  than  tlkat  of  Buasian  Turkestan,  k  Tbe  winters  art 
milder,  and  in  sumnler,  though  the  heat  Is  oppresdve,  the 
nighta[  are  oooL  .  little,  rdn  falls  except  in  the  monntdna. 
The  sky  is  acnnetimea  darkened  by  a  dry  mist  of  fine  doat, 
to  whidC  in  great  measnr^  Bidtthofen  attributea  in  other 
parts  of  Asia  the  formation  of  vaat  depoaitB  of  loess  (see 
vol  V.  p;  632). 

2Wm.— The  principal  towns,  which  neMiv  —1  lie  in 
the  fertile  bdt  above  described,  ate — Khokand,  the  lata 
capitd  of  tiie  khanate,  with  a  population  of  00,000  to 
70,000:  Namanghin,  the  only  imp«xtant  ^oe  north  ai 
the  Sir  DaiTB,  20,000 ;  Andgin,  Ihe  capital  in  Baber's  tima^ 
3(^000;  and  Harghnin,  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  mannfae- 
tnre,  30,000.  Ush,  with  Usgand,  Gulsha,  and  other  amallef 

E laces  in  the  hill  district  to  the  south-east,  is  frequented 
7  the  Kirghiz,  who  cultivate  theif  barley  and  wheat  ia 
the  neighbourhood.  Usgand  appears,  from  its  architeo. 
turd  remdns  of  .the  12th  century,  to  have  been  a  place  o^ 
considerable  extent  Kaasaa,  in  ttie  north,  is. ft  tuj 
andent  Tiyik  town. 

Foptdation. — The  popolaUon  of  Ferghana,  which  for 
Central  Ada  ia  a  thiekly-peopled  rwion,  is  about  900,000,' 
of  which  peib^  tiro-thirds- are  astued  and  the  nmdnder 
nomad.  13w  settled  population  consists  chiefiy  of  T^iksayd 
Uzbsgi ;  the  former,  the  early  Aryan  inhabitantfl^  am  foond 
in  greatest  pnrity  in  the  lower  monntun  vaUeya;  thoae 
in  the  chief  towns  and  centrd  districts,  who  are  known  aa 
Sarts,  show  a  large'  infudon  of  Uzbcg  and  other  Tnrki 
blood.  Tbe  Uzb^s,  who  predominate  in  numbers,  art 
here  much  more  modified'by  tbe  T^ik  dement  than  they 
are  in  Bokhara.  .  Being  the  dominant  race,  their  name  ia 
assumed  by  the  varbus  other  Turk  and  Tatar  element^ 
whidi  in  anccesdve  waves  have  swept  over  or  occnpied 
dus  region  tor  more  than  2000  years.*  There  are  also 
■ettlameats  of  Kashgaris,  who  have  fled  from  Chinese 
MtpresdoD.  The  DOtnada  are  mainly  Xipchaka  and  Kam 
Kbghis  or  Bnmta;  the  formei;  the  braver  and  Uore  capable 
race,  is  indeed  o^  half  ntnnadic,  occnpying  diiafly  die 
nordiem  and  eastern  districts  of  the  valley.  The  othem 
have  their  summer  quarters  in  the  surrounding  monntdna 
and  high  plateaus,  diiefly  in  tiie  Alat  and  Pamir,  and  winter 
in  the  valley,  where  they  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  cnlttvabing 
patches  of  bariey,  wheat,  and  lucerne,  thus  becoming  amen' 
able  to  taxation  and  control.  They  are  poorer  than  thfl 
aettled  population,  who  are  usually  well-todor^^  The  towns- 
people espedally  are  fond  of  good  liviog  and  sociaUf^  and 
Uing,  Hka  the  Sirta  evatywhmrkeen  traden;  dringood 
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bargfeina  with  Uio  simpler  nomads.  They  are  Suoni 
Xahomctana;  their  language  the  cUatio  CbagbatBt  Tarkish, 
■Ughtlj  inflaenced,  M.  VamMiy  aaji^  hj  the  hmher  dialect 
oef  tbo  tribe*  to  the  aorth-«ast. 

iTwferv.— Fu^ana  waa  not  piotaetad  hj^  Us  moontiuD 
barmia  iiom  the  vleiaiitDdaa  which  befell  ita  naiglibonn. 
Ovwran  hj  the  Arabi  ia  719,  and  aabject  to  tbo  Samanidea 
ia  the  9th  and  10th  ceoturies,  it  formed  part,  aucceas- 
ireljr,  of  the  conqoeata  o[  the  Kara  Kitai,  of  Jenghii  Khan,' 
and  of  Timor,  vhoae  deacendaat  Baber  woa  eipelled  in 
1513  by  the  Usbegs,  After  a  long  period  of  diatntegration 
the  khanate  waa  recooaolidated  about  1770  by  Norbuta 
Bai,  a  reputed  deacandant  of  Baber,  and  ontU  1853, 
wbiu  the  but  eeriea  of  Roauan  aggreiuoas  began,  the 
dominioBa  of  hu  aaceeaaors,  the  khana  of  Khokand, 
eztfloded  far  beyond  the  valley  of  Ferghana  to  the  north 
and  north-weaL  Their  influence,  everywhere  conaiderable, 
was  moat  actively  exerted  in  Kaahgar,  probably  frem  com- 
mercial reasona,  the  Chine«a  allowing  them  to  maintain 
aganta  there  to  Bupenrus  the  Khokaain  traders  and  collect 
duca.  The  eacroa'chnenta  of  Ruaaia  were  made  eositir  by 
the  continual  jealousy  between  Khokand  and  Bokhara,  and 
t^dieeendonsbetween  the  noihad  and  aetUed  populationa. 
The  lata  ruler,  Khndi^ar  Khan,  though  tnbre  than  once 
dcimt  oot  17  Ua  opprened  anlgeeta»  always  kept  on  good 
tonna  with  taa  advandog  Rniaiana,  who  in  1874  aedt  a 
nuasion  to  Khokand.  They  found  Khadayar- aetting  ont 
to  inppress  a  Kirghia  rising,  and,  as  the  disturbances  in- 
ctaaaed,  pennoded  him  to  retire  with  tbom  and  to  place  hia 
country  at  the  diapoaal  of  the  czar.  They  then  ostensibly 
adoptf4  hu  aon  Nasr-ed-din,  appropriating,  at  the  same 
time^  all  the  country  north  of  the  Sir  Their  conduct, 
however,  bood  fanned  the  exiating  trritatiaa  into  a  religious 
war  againat  the  RnaaUna,  whoia  position  for  a  time  was 
eritioa)^  and  the  nuTement  waa  Mily  crashed,  and  the  pro- 
Tioee  annexed,  after  great  destmction  of  life  and  property. ' 

TratU. — Thar*  v  no  tnutworthj  ttatuUca  of  tli*  trad*  of  Fef 
gfaana.  BoMiaa  prodnoe  b  probably  imparled  to  tbo  valm  of 
1,«00,000  rablei  (about  <S7d.0M),  eUeSy  dotton.  wodUan,  and 
lestlwr  manafactoro*,  yam,  and  karawaro. 

Uoat  of  tlu  tM  com**  octantlbly  from  Rni^*;  bat  a  great  ^eal 
of  Indian  tea  iaimnggUd  in.'  The  chtefMporta  are  lillc  aud  cotton. 
Saw  aUk,  valae  about  IU.«37,0OO.'  raw  eottoo,  Ra.  030,000,  and 
Cotton  manufactnree  and  yam,  Ri.830,000,  go  to  Taahkend,  tha 
pTineipal  mart  of  Eiuaian  Tnrlceitan.  AigonK  minor  ezporta  are 
Hmber,  flax,  wool,  aalt,  and  fruit*  fresh  and  ariod.  There  ia  alio 
a  good  deal  ef  trade  with  .Bokhara  and  with  Kaahgar,  Uanufae- 
tare*  are  little  deval<^>ad:  coar*e  cotton  atnOe  are  mode  in  largo 
qoantitiea  tot  hon»,n*e  and  expwt ;  abo  aome  woollen*,  hardwaro, 
and  pettery.of  a  certain  merit  There  are  rapo'-milU  at  Kholcand 
and  at  Charko,  which  anpplf  nearly  all  Central  Aaia;  the  mann- 
faetiro  laaidnUe*  the  Ckin«*ef  one  of  the  few  remaining  trace*.of 
a  fimnar  extaa^  Intercoune.  Ona  betoiiea  of  a  RuU  onler  oxiat 
at  Khokand  and  Aadtfia. 

There  b  conaiderable  mineral  Wealth.  Naphtha,  rock-eal t,  ami  g^p. 
snm  art  oxtenriTelj  worked  ;  iron-ore,  arsentiferoua  lead,  coal,  and 
■ah>hnr  hare  been  found,  and  gblil  in  the  head-etreama  of  the  Sir. 

AwNiM.— The  raTenoe  (under  thg  late  lyitem,  which  the  Ruaxiana 
have  in  the  main  adopted)  hjM  been  about  £360,000,'— the  chief 
item*  being  the  khar^f,  or  land  tax,  paid  in  rrain,  £202,000;  tlie 
tanapna,  on  garden  produce  and  fruit  trae^  iH7,0aO;  and  the  Mbtt 
(one-fortieth  part),  on  the  cattle  of  the  aointid%  on  oxporta  and  im- 
porta,  on  trade  liotncei,  lie. 

Adti»inuiration:—Tho  Bu«dani  havediriiled  Ferghana  Into  seren 
dlatricts.  Til.,  Khokand,  Marghilan,  Andijan,  Uah,  Uchmian  or 
Vadil,  Nanangh&n,  and  ChtuL  The  admintatrative  centre  ii  ro- 
awvod  from  Khokand  to  ICarghilaa,  as  the  nomad*  ara  more  oaaily 
eoBtedled  from  that  quarter.  Jnatice  i*  adminiatcrcd  in  uiril  caace 
tj  the  Aariat,  or  llahometan  coda,  a  Knniiu)  proounittr  bcine 
praent ;  in  eriminaL  caoee  bj  the  finiaian  code.  The  alToira  of  ths 
Boroada  are  managed  by  their  own  elderi,  who  are  obligwl  to  adoirt 
any  new  tegulationa  impoHil  by  the  GoTerumiint. 


'Tha  total  pradaetion  li  iMtintatai)  by  PotrofKlti,  ngont  to  t1ib 
RuuUn  minlitry  of  flnanee,  at  10,000  to  16,000  puOi  or  36%  eauU 
ralae  2  to  S  mlllioni  of  ruble*.  ■  ' 

•  It  waa  eitlnwted  la  im  at  £272,000  Mtowlng  that  the  oonntrr 
had  not  then  teeevned  tnm  the  eSMa  of  the  war  «  unntvatlon. 


Firghena  it  mantioned  by  Chinest  Wiltere  of  the  Han  dyaaatf 

{from  200  a.o.) ;  by  HioOBn-thmng,  the  Bnddhlat  pilgrim,  ia  thr 
7th  century ;  by  riirious  Arab  writsrs  between  tha  lOth  and  ISth  (isr 
D'Herbelot  and  the  OrUtO^l  Oeo^phy) ;  in  the  ocoonnU  tl  the 
wan  of  Timur  in  tha  I  *th  cantury  (a»*  D««nlgo*a'a  MUtaSrtOttffmt, 
Ac).,  of  hi*  ton  Shah-rakh'i  miarion  to  China  (H19),  and  of  th* 
Chiniae  minion  to  him  ;  in  the  emperor  Baber'a  Uamoin  and 
Uirm  Haider'*  TarikhURuMJi  in  the  16th  centunr  (aee  Dr 
Bellew'a  "  HUtory  of  Kaahgar  "  in  Fowy  th'e  Arport  e/  A*  Uimiom- 
to  Yarkand) ;  in  the  graat  Ckium  Otogntpht  of  the  18th  ceotntr, 
trnoaUted  by  KUptotb  (Jfafuiit  MatifHt).  See  oIm)  tfcliat  tf  O* 
J/«ft»wif  Oto^fkf  mud  ffvtwK  ^  C*ntrai  a»d  ITutem  Ma, 
by  E.  Bretechueider,  U.D. 

Modem  nnthoriiiee  are— Schnyler**  Turtatam  Fedehenko'a 
TravtU  la  Turkatait  (Hnaiian)  ISjS;  Teioatier,  Jtmiia  a^d  *V 
laiut  conttiuling  for  fha  ifarkeU  o/  CttUrdt  Aria  (Roaiian),  1871 1 
Hidory  o/K\okand,y>j  SoJhi  Hnkm  Singh  of  the  runjab  Secretariat, 
edited  by  Major  C.  K.  Date*;  "Journey  to  the  W.  Portioa  of  the 
Thian  Shan  Range,"  Ac,  by  K.  Scrertoof,  trinalated  by  B.  Hichell. 
R.  G.  S.  Journal,  1870  ;  eommunieationa  of  Ujfalvy  in  BtU.  i* 
In  See.  Oiog.  d*  Farit,  1877-rS;  "  Dai  Gebiet  Ferghana,  daa  frUheie 
Chanat  ChokAnd,"  from  tha  KutrinAd  Ssvuc,  by  A.  Knhn.  (a  T.) 

FERGUSON,  Adam  (1723-1816),  a  dutingaiahad 
philosopher  and  historian,  waa  bom,  June  20,  1723,  at 
Logierait,  Perthshire,  of  which  parish  hu  father  waa  tnin- 
ister.  He  received  tlie  rudimenU  of  his  education  at  Um 
village  school  of  his  native  parish,  after  which  ha  waa  it- 
moved  to  Perth  grammar-school,  wharolie  made  reinadEabl» 
progress  in  ctasucal  Uterabm  Towarda  tha  end  o(  17Sfr 
be  entered  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  where  he  took  Uir 
degree  of  &LA  on  1th  Uay  1743.  In  November  of  ttia- 
same  year  ho  entered  the  divinity  hall,  and  in  \H6, 
although  he  had  studied  divinity  only  one  half  of  Uio 
nsnal  period,  he  was  allowed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  bo 
ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  on  tb«  repreaen- 
tation  that  he  bad  been  selected  as  the  fittest  penoD,  from 
hie  knowledge. of  the  Gaelic  language,  to  fiU  the  offie* 
of  chaplain  to  the  42d  regiment,  under  the  comnand  of 
Lord  John  Hurray.  When  this  regimhnt  waa  at  the  battb 
oE  Fonteuoy,  Fergnson  went  into  action  at  the  head  <A 
the  attacking  column  with  a  drawn  broadsword  in  his  hud, 
and  could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to  retire  to  tho 
rear.  He  continued  attached  to  the  regiment  till  1764, 
after  which  lie  resolved  to  devote  himaelf  to  literary  purmita. 
About  the  beginning  of  1757,  on  the  resignation  of  Davuf 
Heme,  he  was  elected  librarian  and  clerk  to  tha  Fac^tj 
pf  Advocates,  but  thesa  offioea  he  nlinqnished  in  aboot  a 
year  on  becoming  tutor  to  Lord  Bnta.  In  1757  Iw 
rendered  himself  eonapie&otts  by  the  interest  he  took  la  tt» 
saccesa  of  the  tragedy  of  JJougtaa,  written  by  hia  friend 
Home,  an^  by  a  pamphlet,  Thii  Moralitp  o/  ^ayt  Plajft 
teriovtljr  eo»$uIere<I,  which  he  published  in  ita  defenoa. 

In  1759  Ferguson  succeeded  Dr  John  Stewart  as  profea- 
sor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1764  be  was  transfoArod  to  tho  chair  of  moral  philo«o[^y, 
and  within  little  more  tban  a  year  after  he  pabliahod  hia 
Ettay  on  the  Jlittorjr  of  Ciwit  Soeiety,  which  was  received 
with  much  approbation,  and  vai  tranalated  into  aevanl 
European  languages.  Soon  afterwards  he  began  to  eol- 
Icct  materials  for. a  hiatoiy  of  tho  Roman  commonwealth. 
Whilst  thus  engaged,  ho  waa  sulicited  by  the  guardiana 
of  Charles,  earl  of  Chesterfield,  to  superintend  that  young 
nobleman's  education,  which  had  been  much  neglected. 
He  joined  his  young  charge  at  Geneva  in  May  1774,  and  re- 
mained witli  him  for  about  a  year.  In  his  absence  he  had 
very  noarly  been  deprived  of  his  office  in  the  university,  tha 
town>coan^  hnving,  as  patrons,  proposed  to  declare  tha 
chair  vaeanL  In'1776  Ferguson  publuher)  a  pamphlet  on 
tho  American  revolution  in  o]>poBition  to  Dr  Price's  "Ol^ 
servations  on  the  nature  of  civil  liberty,"  in  which  ha 
sympathized  with  tho  views  of  the  Britiah  legiilatura. 
Whan  th.e  Government  rotuWod  to  eond  out  commtsaiooera 
to  quiet  the  disorders  in  tho  colonies,  he  was  appointod 
seentoiy.   ^Hwy  failed  to  aeeompliah  tha  objaot  «  thaU 
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'aeadaif  Imt  ttis  Ooreramflnt  obtuned  tfarengli  them  fuller 
infonnatioa  Tegarding  tii«  state  and  temper  of  il^  Aliuri> 
CMu  than  tlief  had  previonalr  poMeued. 

Ib  1780  Fogmmi  had  •  paralytic  attad^  whiA  vu  on* 
fl(  tha  moat  mniaAaUc  OD  neord,  for,  by  an  stetomioiu  dw^ 
h«  eontinued  to  eigoy  almoat  nnint«intpt«d  good  health  for 
more  than  thirty  yean,  while  his  mental  powers  were  not 
impaired.  In  1783  hia  great  work,  the  Sittorjf  of  the 
PnffreMt  aiid  Termintititm  q(  t\t  Soman  Sepublie,  appeared 
in  3  Tola.  4to;  it  was  rery  popular,  and  went  through 
sereral  editions.  In  it  Fergnaou  giree,  in  a  connectod  and 
dc^nt  form,  a  narraUra  of  the  great  ^ts  of  Bomao  bis- 
kg>7  for  a  period  of  fin  hnndcad  years.  He  was  Jed  tona- 
dertaka  thla  woilc  ttom  a  eoBTlflUon  that  the  history  of  that 
naaaritaUe  during  the  period  tA  their  greatiieai  was 
a  pnetieal  uhurtration  <^  tiwee  etfakal  and  political  doo- 
trioea  which  were  the  object  of  his  peculiar  atody. 

No  longer  able  to  andeigo  the  faUgue  of  poblio  teaching, 
FergnsMt  in  1786  rengned  his  chur  in  the  nmrersity,  in 
wUch  he  was  BQCceedfld  by  Dngald  Steward  then  professor 
of  msthemstica.  Re  now  proeeeded  to  rerise  bis  academio 
leetorea,  and  in  1792  they  were  pnbliahed  under:  th«  title 
of  jPrindptet  e/  Moral  md  folMetU  Seiaice. 

In  his  etUial  V>t«a  F«nsea  tmds  ntn  thraiislioui  m  a 
Mslel  htias,  sad  Ohiibates  Us  doetriim  hj  poUtieal  euunplM. 
Is  a  btllmr  In  the  pogrewioii  ot  tba  honuui  rseo^  h«  pUcea  the 
vetadpls  of  monl  Approbation  in  th*  attBiDment  of  pnfeotioD. 
Hb  ■peenlationshaTB  been  eanhiUy  critiolied  bjr  Cotuin,  who  thiu 
wwpnun  himaelf  with  nferenos  to  this  theorr : — '*  We  find  in  hla 
Brtbed  the  wiadem  and  eiioonupeotion  ot  the  Sootticli  sdiool,  with 
■asAing  mote  msKnline  sad  deciaira  in  the  nmlta,  The  prin- 
cipk  ef  pmftdlbM  b  s  new  one,  at  one*  ntore  ratioaal  and  eompre- 
hssdre  thsA  Imwroknca  and  mnpethy,  vtaioh  la  oar  Tiew  placea 
FnpMoa  as  a  nunsUst  sbore  all  his  predoeeMOia.'*  Djr  thla  prin- 
ek£  fbtgnson  eadesToafs  ts  rMoncUe  all  monJ  sjitama.  with 
HoblM  ud  Home  Iw  admits  tin  Mirer  tt  Mir-intareat  or  ntilitj-, 
aad  mskca  it  entar  Into  morals  aa  tne  law  of  self •praaerratioiL  Hnt< 
I  Tim  III!  theaty  of  aniTenal  bcneroteDoa  and  Bmith'e  idea  ctf  ajm- 
pathj  he  aomUaes  nnder  tbe  law  of  •odety.  Bat,  as  theaa  law*  are 
the  Tneanit  rather  than  the  and  of  human  daatlny,  they  are  anboril- 
■ate  to  »  sopreme  and,  and  thia  aopreme  and  ia  pnfection.  In  the 
jnlitical  part  of  hSa  ^atem  Fergoeon  f  ollowe  Honteaqnlan,  and  ^eada 
Oe  caoaa  of  well-nigabted  tibarty  and  frae  goremmnat. 

Whan  in  lua  sevebtieth  year,  Fergnson,  intending  to 
nnpaia  a  new  edition  of  his  Bomao  histoiy,  resolved  to  Tisit 
Daly.  Ha  Tilited  aaoM  «f  the  principal  cftias  of  Eorope, 
aad  pasaed  pM*  of  tha  wintw  of  179S  at  Bon&  He  was 
gannalfy  well  rec^rad,  and  wii  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Seiencea  of.Berlin,  of  the  Etmsoan  Socie^  of 
At'*»T"*"**  at  Corttma,  and  of  the  Arcadia  at  Rome, 
ftom  1795  he  resided  ntccessively  at  the  old  castle  of 
Net^path  near  Peebles, '  at  Hallyards  on  -  Uanor  water, 
and  at  St  Andrews,  where  he  died  Febniary  22,  1816. 

'  Bcaidee  the  works  abore  mentioned,  FergoBon  ie  the  aattior  of 
A*alyria  tf  PMntmUia  a»d  iloral  FhHatopKy,  EdiDbnrgh,  17M  : 
AHfliito  ^  MofoX  nOtuBiAy,  17«0,  1778,  1785,  tranelated  and 
mad  as  a  text-book  ia  •erenilforeiga  uniTaniUca  ;  and  a  few  minor 
ppblicationa.  See  a  Uographtoal  aketch  by  J.  Small,  In  Trant.  c/ 
at  SoftU  Soeidy  ^Edinburgh,  ToL  jriii. 

FEBanSON,  Jakes  (1710-1776),  an  eminent 
Mwdaoist  and  astronomer,  was  bora  near  Eoith  in  Banff- 
aUm  in  1710,  of  parents  in  very  bumble  cirenmstances. 
Sie  fint  learned  to  read  by  orerbearing  bis  fttther  teach  his 
aider  brother,  and  with  tbe  help  of  an  old  woman  was 
*'alil(^'' he  aays  in  bia  autobiography,  "to  read  tolerably  well 
bafofe  bia  faUier  thought  of  teaching  him."  After  receiving 
farther  iostmction  in  reading  from  his  father,  who  also 
tan^  bim  to  write,  he  was  sent  for  three  months  to  the 
grammar-school  at  Keith.  His  taste  for  mechanics  wss 
abont  this  time  accidentally  awakened  on  seeing  his  father 
■akiDg  use  of  a  lever  to  raise  a  part  of  the  roof  of  his 
htnm  sn  ezbilHtiott  of  seeming  strength  which  at  first 
"aadted-Lis  tenor  aa  well  as  wonder.**  On  discovering 
hm  tha  Meniing  vnder  trai  effaetedf  ho  began  experiments 


with  the  view  of  improving  on  the  simple  lever  his'  ttHbar 
had  made  nse  of ;  and  although  he  aoon  learned  that  all  his 
inventions  ^lad  been  anUdpi^ed,  be  was  so  well  pleased  to 
find  bis  principka  Gonfiimeii  that  Ua  paarion  for  the  itady 
of  mechanics  iy«a  ineraaabd  ratbar  than  diminhhad.  At 
aoon  aa  his  age  permitted  be  was  sent  to  a  neighbouring 
farm  to  keep  sheep,  where  in  tbe  day  time  be  amosed  him* 
self  making  models  of  mills  and  other  maohinea,  and  at 
night  In  atadying  the  stan.  Afterwards,  aa  a  servant  with 
a  miller,  and  Uien  with  a  doctor,  be  met  with  hardships 
which  ruidered  his  oonstitntion  feeble  thraogb  life.  Being 
compelled  by  his  weak  health  to  return  bome^  he  there 
amused  himself  with  making  a  wooden  dodc.  WbaniU^tly 
recovered  he  abowed  tbia  and  aone  other  iaTsntiou  to  a 
nughbonring  geatteman,  who  enpiged  bim  to  elau  Ua 
rlo^  and  also  desired  btm  to  make  hla  honae  bia  bom& 
He  there,  at  the  snggeati<m  of  a  lady  victor,  wmmenced  to 
draw  patterns  for  needle  wo^  and  bis  snceess  in  this  art 
led  him  to  think  of  becoming  a  painter.  Through  the 
aaaiatance  of  Uie  same  lady  he  waa  at  length  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, where,  having  obtained  some  iustmetion  in  drawinf^ 
be  began  to  take  portraits  in  miniatttre,  1^  which  means, 
while  engaged  in  hia  acienttfle  stadia^  b«  supported  himself 
and  his  family  for  many  yean.  On  aoeonnt  of  the  sueeeaa 
of  his  Atlrommieat  ba  determined,  in  17M,  to  leave 

Edinburgh  for  Loadoo,  when  be  pnbHsbed  some  mrioos 
astronomical  tablea  and  ealenlatiOu,  and  afterwards  gave 
public  leetnrea  on  experimental  phOoaophy.  These  be  la- 
peated  in  most  of  tite  principal  towns  in  Ei^land.  His 
deep  interest  in  bis  subject,  bis  dear  explanations,  bia 
ingeniously  eoostmcted  diagrams,  and  his  ,  mechanical 
apparatos  rendered  him  one  of  tbe  most  saccessful  ot 
popular  lecturers  on  scientifio  subjects.  It  is,  however.  iM 
the  inventor  and  improver  of  astronomical  and  oAer 
adentifio  appmtn%  and  as  a  striking  instance  of  adf-Bdn* 
catiMi,  that  be  daims  a  place  among  the  .most  remaricable 
men  sdcnee  of  bia  country.  His  manners  were  nnsSMted 
and  conrteoua,  and  his  life  simple,  studious;  and  irreproach- 
able. In  1 7  63  he' was  elected  a  f  dlow  of  the  Boysl  Society, 
and  in  1770  a  member  of  the  American  PUloaophim 
Society.  During  the  latter  yeara  of  hia  life  be  was  ia 
receipt  of  a  pension  of  £00  from  the  privy  parse.  He  died 
in  London  17th  November  1776. 

Fargaaon's  priaelpal  pablicationa  are  AdroiumUal  Tatltt,  1708 ; 
iMturmonSMSiaftett  (lit  ed.  1761,  edited  by  Sir  Dsrid  Brewrter 
in  180B) ;  AibrmomM  cnlajMrf  wpoM  Sir  Itaat  NialM,'»  JVAmMh 
(17U,  edited  by  Ur  David  finwatar  in  1811} ;  and  S*l«i  UtAtmkal 
Xxtreuet,  liiith  m  Ourt  Atmtitt  ^IktUiJ*  ^  Hit  Author,  wriUm 
hf  himMlf  (177S).  This  aotobiography  ia  inunded  In  an  ExtetvUA 
LifihjZ.  Henderaon,  LL.D  (Irt  ed.  1807,  Sd  1870),  which  alae 
contains  s  foil  deacription  of  Fergneon'*  principal  iuvantiona, 
accompanied  with  illuetratione.  Bee  aleo  Thi  Slorji  ^th*  Ptaaaiii- 
Sog  PiUtoophor,  by  Henry  Uayhew  (1867). 

FEBQUSSON,  BoBKBT  (17SO-I774),  ono  of  the  minof 
poets  of  Scotland,  owes  his  chief  fame  to  the  fact  that  he 
was,  in  a  very  special  sense,  the  precuisor  of  Burnt.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  three  sons  of  William  Fergossou,  a  man 
of  snperior  intelligence;  who  removed  from  Aberdeen  to 
Edinbn^h  in  1746,  and  there  ultimately  found  employ- 
ment with  the  British  lanen  Company  aa  accountant. 
Bobert  was  bom  17tb  October  17S0,  and  grew  up  a  delicate 
yonth,  with  a  narrons  susceptibility  whidi  Increased  witii 
years,  end  unfitted  him  for  the  proeaio  duties  of  daily  tifb 
Hia  health  did  not  admit  of  his  being  sent  to  school 
till  hie  sixth  year ;  but  both  there  and  at  the  university 
of  St  Andrews  he  manifested  great  qoiclcness,  though 
accompanied  by  an  impulsive  fickleness  not  unfrequenUy 
characteristic  of  tbe  poetical  temperament  Among  his 
fellow  students  he  was  distinguished  for  his  vivacity  and 
homonr.  His  conversation  was  singularly  fascinating, 
his  powers  of  mimicry  were  great,  and  be  song  Scottish 
songs  wUh  iuie  effect.   In  me  of  bis  frolics  ho  undertook 
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for  ft  wager  to  pUy  A*  part  of  a  ballad  singer;  and,  in 
Boitablo  dugnim,  foraiabed  with  a  Urg«  bundle  of  bolladi, 
ha  £apoaed  oE  tha  wltole,  whila  he  attracted  the  crowd 
lua  apirited  renderiog  of  popular  aonga.  Henoe^  both  at ' 
tenega  and  in  nbieqaent  jeaia,  his  eompanj  was  aonght 
after  ;  and  in  an  age  when  the  eonriviat  hal»ta  of  society 
were  ander  little  reetraint,  he  was  expoeed  to  temptations 
in  all  respects  prajadicial  to  him.  His  father  died  while 
ha  was'  still  at  coll^ ;  bttt  a  bareaiy  which  ha  held 
enabled  bim  to  complete  his  four  jears  of  stody.  The  loss 
of  his  fkther  was  nerertbelcas  ao  irreparable  one  at  the 
most  critical  stege  of  life^  Hia  stadies  appear  to.  have 
been  snbseqoently  pnnmed  In  a  desnltory  fashion.-  He 
abandoned  all  thooght  of  the  clerical  profeoaion,  for  which 
he  bad  been  |H«pariw  and  retamed  to  hii  widowed 
mother  witbont  any  definite  plan  or  pceqwct  lor  life. 
While  still  at  ooll^  he  bad  made  more  than  one  attempt 
at  dramatio  composition,  and  wrote  two  acts  of  a  tragedy, 
of  which  the  hero  of  Scottish  romance.  Sir  WUUam  Wallace^ 
waa  the  central  figure.  But  in  the  deeoltory  efforta  of  his 
erratic  muse  there  is  no  indication  of  dramatio  power.  The 
sprightly  gaiety  which  made  him  eo  covetable  a  companion 
inspired  us  best  poems,  which  are  more  noticeable  for  their 
^phic  htunoor  than  for  tendemeas  or  depth  of  feeling. 

After  a  brief  atgoom  with  a  maternal  tinele  at  Aberdeen, 
Fergnascm  returned  to  Edinbnrgb,  and  m  long  obtained 
em^t^ment  as  oi^ng  derfc  in  a  lawyer's  office.  In  Ais 
hnmble  oeeapatioD  he  paased  the  remainder  of  his  brief  life, 
letiering  the  iibome  drudgery  by  poetical  composition,  and 
by  ereaingB  passed  in  the  conTivial  gatherings  which  then 
fanned  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  social  life  of  Edinbnrgh. 
He  was  a  member  of  one  of  ita  most  noted  clnbe,  celebrated 
by  bim  in  his  poem  ol  Avid  Reehu.  "The  Knights  of 
the  Cape^"  as  Aey  dubbed  themselTee,  were  wont  to 
assemble  at  a  tavern  in  Craig's  Cloee,  in  the  vidnity  of  the 
Croaa;  ea^  member  had  a  name  and  ebaraeter  assigned 
to  him,  which  ha  wm  laqnired  to  m^infa^n  at  ajQ  gatheringB 
of  lha  Older.  David  Hard,  tha  editor  of  what  Soott  styled 
jh»  first  classic  edition  of  Scottish  aon^  was  sorereign  of 
the  Cape  when  Fergnsson  was  dubbed  a  knight  of  the 
order,  with  the  title  of  Sir  PneaOor  in  allnaion  to  his  fine 
voica  Alexander  Bnnciman,  the .  biatorical  painter,  his 
pupil  Jacob  More^  and  Sir  Henry  Raobnm  were,  all  mem- 
ben.  The  old  minute  books  of  the  club  ab^nd  with 
peadlled  akeiohfls  by  them,  one  of  the  moet  intereeting  tA 
which,  ascribed  to  Boaciman's  pencil,  is  a  sketch  of  Fai^aB- 
koo  ill  hia  ebaraeter  of  Sir  Preetnior. 

In  the  ease  of  VergnasoD,  as  in  that  of  Bonn,'  critical 
ceBsora  have  been  too  aipt  to  ascribe  to  them  exceasea  of  a 
whelly  exceptional  nature ;  whereas  Uot  only  conformed 
to  the  babib  of  eociety  at  a  time  when  clergymen,  judges, 
and  men  of  all  ranks  lubitnally  frequented  the  tavem,  and 
sought  intellectual  aa  well  as  social  pleasures  in  convivial 
clnbs.  Id  Bucb  assemblies  Fergnsson  appears  to  have  been 
tha  life  of  the  company.'  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Boms, 
3f  r  Peter  Stuart,  then  editor  of  the  Morning  Pott,  refers  to 
Femuson  Bshia  **  inestimable  friend,"  iind  bear*  testimony 
to  ue  fsaciiuiUiig  social  attroctiona  of  his  society.  "  There 
wasy*  ha  aayi^  *'aiieh  a  richness  of  convetsatioB,  luch  a 
ptenitnda  itf  fancy.  .  .  .  Hie-  manner  waa  so  felidtona,  that 
he  enraptured  every  person  around  him,  and  infused  Into 
the  hearts  of  the  young  and  old  the  spirit  and  animation 
which  operated  on  his  own  mind."  In  person  he  is  described 
as  of  a  slender,  handsome  figure,  hia  forehead  high,  bin 
countenance  t^pen  and  pleasing,  though  somewhat  efieminate, 
and  characteriied  by  extreme  pallor,  but  kiudted  into  life  by 
the  animation  of  his  large  bliCck  eyes,  whenever  he  became 
interested  in  the  conversation.  Bis  light  brown  hair  was 
worn  anpowdered,  with  long  waving  curls  on  each  side  of  the 
hcfltl,  and  tied  into  a  qoena  behind  with  a  blaek  silk  riband. 


From  tune  to  time  Fergnsson  contributed  to  Baddiman'a 
WeeUyifaffcuiM  grave  and  humorous  pieces,  both  io  Eagtish 
and  in  the  Scottish  dialect;  but  in  1773,  when  he  was 
in  hia  tweofy-fotuth  year,  hia  poama  were  eoneeted  and 
publiahed  in  a  volume^  The  event  ia  not  without  its  signifi- 
cance in  Engliah  literature.  Bobert  Borne  vas  then  in  his 
fifteenth  year.  The  volume  ere  long  came  under  his  notice, 
and  the  generous  poet  made  no  stinted  acknowledgment  c< 
all  that  he  owed  to  his  predecessor.  But  ere  s«di*appre- 
eiative  recognition  could  be  rendered,  its  unhappy  autiior 
bad  died  in  a  maniac's  celL  A  fall,  by  which  hu  bead  waa 
severely  ii^ured,  greatiy  aggravated  symptoms  of  mental 
aberration,  from  which  he  bad  seemed .  to  be  recovering ; 
and  after  about  two  months  confinement  in  the  old  Barira 
Honse, — then  the  onhr  pnblie  aqrlan  in  Ediabugh,— the 
poet  ^ed  on  tiie  16a  October  177i,  within  one  d^  of 
eompleting  bis  twenty-fourth  year. 

lie  influence  of  Fergusson'a  writings  on  the  AyiaUia 
poet  ia  undoubted.  .  He  u  thus  apostrophized  by  Bonis : — 
"  Oh,  then  my  elder  brother  in  miafortnat^ 
By  Ux,my  uder  brother  in  the  jmaea. 
With  tHis  1  pi^  thy  unhappy  fate  1" 

His  LtUk  Racet  nnqnastiimably  supplied  the  model  for  tte 
HdfFair,  Kotoi^yia  tha  ataiua  tha  aame^  bat  tiie  Mirth 
who  playa  the  part  of  eondnctbr  to  Fergusson,  atd  the  Fan 

who  renders  a  like  service  to  Burns,  are  manifestly  conceived 
on  the  same  model,  and  even  in  part  in  the  same  terms.  Tit 
mvtval  eomptaint  of  Ptaintlaiua  and  Catueji  probably 
;  suggested  The  Brigt  Ayr ;  On  teting  a  Bntterfiif  in  fttit 
Street  has  reflections  in  it  which  strikingly  cbrreapond  with 
To  a  Monae,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all  Bums's  minor 
poems';  nw  will  a  comparison  of  Tk*  Parmer' t  Ingle  tiS 
the  elder  poet  with  ITu  CcOar't  StUurday  Night  w^mii  lA 
doubt  BB  to  the  inflnenee  of  the  dty-brad  poet^a  muse  on 
that  exqnisita  pietnring  of  homely  peaaaat  life.  Btifc  the 
Ayrshire  poet  waa  hiinalf  the  first  to  render  a  genetoos 
tribute  to  tha  msrita  of  Feqiosson.  On  hia  viait  to  Edin- 
burgh io  l?87ha  aonght  ont,Dot  without  difficat^,  the  name-' 
leaa  grave  mound  of  the  poet,  and  forthwith  petitioned  the 
authorities  of  the  Canongate  burying  ground  for  permission 
to  erect  the  memorial  stone  which  aUll  enaUea  the  visitor 
to  identify  the  poet^  tpvn.  The  uueription  oatheitMW 
ia  as  follows  : — 

.*•  Ase  lies  Koteit  Feisiusoa,  PMb 

Bom  September  Sth  1761— OSd  IStti  Ootobw  WL 
Vo  Kdlptorad  marble  here,  nor  pompoos  lay, 

'No  itoried  nni,nor  animatoa  buet;' 
Thi*  dmple  etone  directs  pale  Soatia'i  way 
To  pour  her  eorrowa  o'er  her  poet'e  dasb" 

On  the  raveisa  of  the  etone  ia  thia  record  of  ita  origin>— 
"  By  fecial  grant  of  the  manaena  to  Bobnt  Bam^  who 
erected  this  stonc^  thia  bmial-plaoe  ia  to  remaia  for  em 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  BobMt  Fe^anoa."  Hu  aim^ 
atone  has  linee  been  teaeued  from  decay,  and  Inaeitod  in  a 
monumental  structure  of  a  moro  ornate  ehancter.  ^Chn 
date  assigned  as  that  of  hia  birth  differa,^  aa  will  be  aesO, 
from  the  one  given  above,  which  reeta  on  the  authority  of 
bis  younger  sister,  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Mr  Alexan^ 
pnval,  purser  in  the  royal  navy.  According  to  her  atata- 
ment,  the  birtliday  of  the  poet  s  elder  nstar  Barbara  had 
been  assigned  by  mistake  to  him. 

The  fint  editjoBorFergOMon't  poema  wm  poblithed  bj  BurlitiTitim 
at  EdinbnTKh,  in  1773,  aod  a  rapplemen^  coDtaining  addiUonl 
poeme,  in  1779.  A  teoond  cditiim  appeared  ia  1783,  and  sootliM 
in  1807,  with  aUegraphicalsketehby  Alexaader  PeterUn.  AUh 
or  Feigoseon  Is  tnonded  in  Dr  David  Irrlag*!  Idtti  ^  At  SetUak 
ToeU:  and  the  chief  points  In  ratiooa  Uomphical  sketches  si* 
embodied  in  Dr  Bobort  Ctumben's  article  In  aisXtes  iimtutrkm 
aad  DMnguiAtd  SaHmu^tt.  (D.  W.) 

FEIUJUasON,  Sib  WauAM  (1808-1877),  Barone^ 
an  eminent  surgeon,  the  aoo  of  Jamas  Fargoaatm  cf 
LochmabM^  Domfrienhaa,  waa  bnn  ai  Freatonpatu,  Seat 
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lotUiB,  SOtli  Much  1S08.  After  nerving  liis  Mrlj  eda- 
ntioa  it  LochutboD  mi  tho  liigh  School  of  Edinburgb. 
to  cntflted  the  luuTMraity  of  Edinburgh  with  the  view  of 
■tsdying  bw,  bat  loon  afterwards  absodoDed  his  iuten- 
tim,  and  became  a  pnpil  of  Robert  Kdox  the  celebrated 
anatonuaL  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  became  a  Ucentiate  of 
tbe  College  of  Snrgeoni^  and  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  the 
following  year,  llie  ingenious  fittings  of  a  dissecting  case 
which  be  had  construct«d  by  his  own  mechanical  skill 
baring  attracted  the  attention  of  Knox,  the  latter  engaged 
him  as  his  demonstrator.  Wliile  oeei^ied  in  teaching 
anatomy  ha  devoted  his  chief  attention,  under  the  .direo- 
timirf  Snoz,  to  the  imptoTenunt  of  hia  Nugical  skill.  In 
3831  he  benme  an  extramural  lecturer  on  surgery,  and 
in  183$  he  succeeded  Listen  as  surgeon  to  me  Boyal 
[nfirmary.  lu  1810  he  was  appointed  professor  of  suigery 
joj  King's  Coll^^  London,  and  surgeon  to  King's  CoUege 
HospiteL  At  fiiat  he  acquired  a  practice  in  London  only 
flovly,  but  after  the  deaths  of  ^e  two  Coopers  and  of 
Liston  he  soon  held  an  anrivalled  position  in  his  own  de- 
putment  In  1849  he  was  appointed  sargeon-in-ordinary 
to  the  Prince  Consort,  in  18SS  nugeon-oxtraordinaiy  to  the 
^oeen,  and  in  1866  sergeant-surgeon  to  the  Qaeen.  He  was 
a  ieUow  of  the  Boynl  Societiss  w  Ediabnrgh  and  London, 
and  of  Tsrions  medical  aoeietiea.  In  1866  he  was  created 
a  baronet  Ho  died  at  hu  Scottish  residence  in  FeeUea- 
sMre,  February  10,  1877.  As  a  surgeon  Fengusson's 
gnatest  merit  is  that  of  haTing  introduced  the  practice  of 
"  coDurvative  soigery,"  in  many  cases  of  diseased  joints 
which  before  his  time  were  treated  by  amputation.  He 
made  his  diagnosis  with  almost  intaitLve  certain^;  and  as 
an  operator  he  was  characterized  by  solf-possessioo  in  the 
truai  critical  drcumatanees,  minute  attention  to  details,  and 
great  refinement  of  toudi,  and  relied  more  on  his  mechanical 
dexterity  than  on  eon^lleated  instruments.  Sir  Willien 
FergnssoD  'is  the  anthor  tA  Tkt  Fi-ojpttt  of  Aitatomf  and 
Smyerjr  m  fA«  ITiiKteetak  OnUof  {(1867),  and  of  a  work 
flo  Practical  Snr^y  (lit  ed.  184S)  widch  has  t  high  repn- 
tstira  as  a  text-book. 

FERID-EDDIN-ATHAR  (1119-1329),  or  Faeid 
VoBia  Attae,  a  Persian  poet  and  mystic,  was  bom  at 
Kedkeo,  near  Nishapur,  513  a.h.  (1119  A.D.),  and  was 
pot  to  death  627  a.h.  (1229  a.i>.),  thus  having  reached 
the  age  of  1 10  years.  His  real  name  was  Muhammed 
ben  Ibrahim,  and  Fend  Ed  din  was  simply  an  honourable 
tiUs  sqniTatent  to  Pearl  of  Beligion.  He  followed  for  a 
ttBM  hia  fathet's  proleadoa  of  drugg^  or  perfumer,  and 
hence  the  name  A  Athor  or  Attar,  which  he  ^terwards 
employed  as  his  poetical  designation,  Aeending  to  the 
account  of  Doulat  Shah,  his  interest  in  the  great  mystery 
of  the  higher  life  of  man  was  awakened  in  the  following 
way.  One  day  a  wandering  fakir  gazed  sadly  into  his 
shop,  and,  when  ordered  to  be  gone,  replied : It  is  nothing 
for  me  to  m> ;  but  I  grieve  for  thee,  O  dmggist,  for  how 
wilt  thou  be  able  to  think  of  death,  and  leave  all  these 
goods  of  tbine  behind  theet'  The  word  was  in  season; 
and  Unhammed  ben  Ibrahim  the  druggist  soon  gave 
ap  his  shop  and  began  to  study  the'  mystic  theosophy 
ef  flu  Sufis  nndar  Shakh  Bekenoddin.  So  thoroughly 
did  he  enter  into  the  wfioA  of  that  religion  that  hs'  was 
before  long  recognized  as  one  of  its  prinupal  repressn- 
tativea.  He  visited  MDCca,  and  on  his  return  was  invested 
with  the  Sofi  mantle  by  Sheikh  Majduddin  of  Baghdad. 
The  greater  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  town  of 
Shadyakh,  but  he  is  not  nnfreqneotly  named  Kishapnri, 
after  the  city  of  his  boyhood  and  youth.  The  story 
vf  fats  death  is  a  strange  one.  Captured  by  a  soldier  of 
Jenghii  Khsn,  he  was  about  to  be  sold  for  a  thousand 
diihetDs,  when  be  advised  his  captor  to  keep  him,  as  doubt- 
hss  a  higu  irfte  voold  yet  be  made;  but  when  the 


second  bidder  lud  he  would  give  a  bag  of  hone  fodder  for 
the  dd  man,  be  aasntad  that  be  was  worth  no  mors,  and 
had  bt<ttor  be  sold.  The  scddier,  irritated  at  the  loss  of 
the  first  ofier,  immediatdy  slew  him.  A  uoUs  tomb  was 
erected  over  his  grave  at  Shadyakh,  and  the  spot  acquired 
a  reputation  for  sanctity.  Fertd  Eddin  was  a  voluninons 
writer,  and  has  left  no  fewer  than  120,000  couplets  of 
poetry,  though  in  his  later  years  he  carried  his  asceticism  so 
far  as  to  deny  himself  the  pleasures  of  poetical  composition. 
His  moat  famons  work  is  the  Mataie  UUair,  or  language  of 
biid^  an  aliegorioal  poem  eontuning  a  complete  survey  of  " 
the  life  and  doctrine  td  the  Sufis.  It  is  extremely  popular 
among  llahometans  both  <d  the  Sunnite  and  Shiite  seet^ 
and  the  maohscript  copies  are  consequently  very  numerous. 
The  birds,  according  to  the  poet,  were  tired  of  a  repuUicaa 
conatitntioo,  and  longed-for  a  king.  As  the  lapwing; 
having  guided  Solomon  through  the  desert^  best  knew  what 
a  king  diould  be,  he  was  asked  whom  they  should  choosew 
The  Simorg  in  the  Caucasna,  was  his  reply.  But  Uie  way 
to  t^e  Caucasus  was  long  and  dangerous,  and  most  of  the 
birds  excused  themselves  from  t£e  enterprise.  A  few, 
however,  set  out ;  but  by  the  time  they  reached  the  great 
king's  court,  thur  number  was  reduced  to  thir^.  The 
thirty  birds  («f  wtot^)  wing^weaty  wd  bnuser^bieken,  at 
length  gsined  accsss  to  their  choeeD  monazeh  the  Sim^j 
but  only  to  find  that  they  strangely  lost  their  identity  in 
his  presence — that  they  are  he,  and  he  is  they.  In  such 
strange  fashion  does  tiie  poet  image  forth  the  search  tA 
the  human  soul  after  absorption  into  the  divine.. 

The  text  of  the  Jfantw  Vttair  wu  piibliah«d  by  Gudn  de  TusT 
tnlU^  a  aninmary  of  its  contents  by  the  Mine  (Meotalirtappitrea 
in  the  JEtMM  CMKmiwmfM,  t.  zzir.,  udwaife^nted  s>i!«poM* 
phiUa^Xiqtu  et  rttiffuuu  dua  lu  fermau,  185S;  and  tliii  wu  rae- 
coeded  bj  s  complete  truulation  in  1660.  Among  Feiid-Eddin'a 
other  works  m«v  be  mentioned  bu  Fend  NawM,  or  Book  of 
BefleetioD,  of  which  a  trandetion  by  SilTeitre  de  Sscy  sppesred  in 
Lei  mitua  dt  VOrUiU,  vol  ii.;  mUnd  JfamA,  or  Book  of  the 
KifbUngtle;  WamUt  AauMA,  or  Book  of  Coiynnctions;  Kkuirn  va 
CM,  the  King  end  the  Hose;  ud  Tedeint  al  jlviia.  See  Sir  Oota 
Oiueley,  Bioffraphieal  IfMieet  of  Fenian  fotU.lMti'Voii  Hemmet 
PnTgitftU,  OeichiAU  der  klOit^n  BedeiAit^  Pernma,  p.  140;  Th* 
OriaOaJ  Cotlectioiu,  ToL  iL,  1798;  Palmtr,- lIiM<^  (>/' Sujtim. 

FEBISHTA,  MoHAiniKD  Kabiu,  a  cel-brated  Persian 
liistorian,  was  bom  about  1570,  at  Astrabad,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  While  he  was  still  a  child  his  father 
was  summoned  away  from  hisnativebonntry  into  Hindustan, 
where  he  held  high  office  in  the  Deccan ;  and  by  his  in* 
floenee  the  young  Feiishta  received  conrt  promotion.  In 
1689  Ferishta  removed  to  Bejapore,  where  he  spent  tbe 
remainder  of  his  life  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Shah  Ibrahim  Adil  IX,  who  engaged  him  to  write  a  history 
of  India.  At  the  court  of  this  monarch  heMied  about 
1611.  In  the  introduction  to  his  work  a  i^nmi  is  given 
of  the  history  of  Hindostan  prior  to  the  times  <d  the 
Mahometan  conquest,  and  also  of  the  victorious  progress 
of  the  Arabs  through  the  East  The  first  ten  books  are 
each  occupied  with  a  history  of  the  kings  of  one  of  tbe 
provinces;  the  eleventh  book  gives  an  aocount  of  the 
MnsBubnaoB  of  Halabsr;  tbe  twelftb  a  history  of  the 
Mussulman  saints  of  India ;  and  tbe  conclusion  treats  of 
tbe  geography  and  climate  of  India.  Ferishta  is  repntad 
one  of  ute  most  trustworthy  of  the  Oriental  historians,  and 
bis  work  still  maintains  a  high  place  aa  an  authority. 
Several  portions  of  it  have  been  translated  into  English; 
but  the  best  aa  well  as  the  most  complete  translation  is  > 
that  published  by  Qeneral  Briggs  under  the  title  of  The 
ffiitory  of  the  Rite  of  the  MakometaH  Powr  in  India 
(London,  1829,  4  vols.  8vo).  Several  additions  have  been 
made  by  Brigga  to  the  original  work  of  Ferishtb,  but  he  has 
omitted  tbe  wbde  of  the  twelfth  book,  and  various  otbsr, 
passagea  which  had  been  omitted  in  tbe  copy  from  whicb 
be  translated. 
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FEBHAKAOH 


FEBliANAOH.  ftB  inUbd  eoantj  la  lib*  pntine*  cf 
tJbtar  Inhnd,  «xt«adiqa  from  64*  T  to  64*  iV  V.  Ut, 
ud  from  7'  r  to  6'  6'  W.  lonfr,  to  boondoct  on  Ui«  N.W. 
by  Don^i)  on  tbi  K.£L  bjr  !^nm^  on  (be  E.  by  Uon»- 
dian,ud  OB  Iba  S-W.  by  OrtuumI  Leitiin..  ItosiMteat 
imgtb  H.yf.  and  8.E.  u  46  miles;  iti  gmjCeM  breftdtb 
n!r  ud  8.W.  u  29  milw.  The  tre*  «rt«iida  to  467,869 
•tatnto  Mim,  or  714^  aqoMn  aaim,  of  nrhiob  108,690 
HCM  we  under  tiUi^  349,351  in  putara,  6909  io 
■kalitiD&B,  66,948  in  vyte,  bo^  monnUin,  Ae.,-  and 
■aadat  vftUr.'  Thi  oono^  ii  divided  bto  eight 
bwooiM  I  Tis..  CUn&wley,  Glwk^,  Oot^  KBpekalaoy, 
liorg,  Ue^enboy,  MegfaeiMtepbua,  mai  Tiriunoedy;  ud 
tbeee  we  enbditided  into  33  periabw,  and  2163  toiqiUndB. 

The  phief  towv  In  Vemianagh  if  EnaiifcilUn,  popnla- 
tioft(1871)6636.  Tbeonly other tdwni  <tf  any Importeoco 
tw — TiiffTif^'T  (867),  Irrioaatoirn,  formeriy  Lowueratown 
(787),  Magoira'a  Bridge  (686),  Tempo  (*tO\  Newtown- 
batler  (418),  Brookboroogh  (390),  Roeilaa  (I71X  Edeney 
(333).  BellMk  (337),  Dertygouielly  (303),  Keah  (896),  in 
■U  of  which  hili  aw  heldaadpoafc^fflwi  aitabliahwi.  The 
Iriah  Nortb-Waalam  dirkioa  of  tbo  Oioat  Northern  Bailway 
pBNaa  thim^  (he  moat  ptqmlona  portloo  of  the  county. 
Me  bia&A  mntftiwg  EnaiildUen  with  Cloaea,  anothw 
OMiimting  Eaniikillflo  with  LoDdooderty,  «ta  Omagh,  and 
•  third  pwaaeftting  KnntttilVfrn  with  Bnnidoran. 

Pkpmeat  JVcrfwrfi.— Fannanagh  ia  dtaatad  mpatly  in 
the  of  the  Erne,  wUth  dividaa  (he  eoonty  into  tiro 
neatly  eqoal  aeotio&a.  It  praaente  a  hilly,  and  In  many 
perta  a  eookcwhat  eterile  appearance,  thongjk  in  the  naia, 
and  eapeeiaUy  in  the  neighboiirliood  of  Loagh  '&ne,  It  ia 
^otBfeaijae  and  att|acliv&  The  climate  tbog|di  mdit  ia 
Milthy,  and  the  people  genetally  are  tall  aind  rwwat  Tbe 
ditef  monntaiua  are  Cuitoagh  (partly  in  Leitrim-  and  Cereu) 
3188  feet  high,  Belmore  1313  feet,  Qlenkeel  1233,  North 
Shean  1136,  Tappahtn  tll<^  Ounmore  1034.  ToneU  or 
Twpid  and  Tnmw  monntaini  command  azteoiive  proepeot^ 
and  form  atrikiog  faatntea  in  the  scenery  of  the  ocmnty. 
Bat  the  most  dieUngniahing  featare  of  Fenm^iagh  ooaaiits 
in  the  great  oitant  of  Ita  snrfaca  being  ooenpied  by  the 
Vppar  nad  Lower  Lon^  Ente,  whieh  atnteh  for  46  miles 
Uim  8.K  to  K.W.  nesa  lakee  are  fomed  by  (he  ezpan- 
eion  of  (he  river  Erue^  which  enters  the  oonnty  from 
CJftvan  at  Wattle  Bridge  and  spreads  out  its  weters  in  the 
Upper  Xiongh,  broken  by  innnnarable  tdeta.  Omtracting 
itMU  again,  the  river  flows  in  a  meaodering  oonne  to  the 
(own  of  ^ni>i«fciiUn_  where  it  etpands  haeU  ooee  more  in 
the  Lower  Loogk,  which  estMids  in  a  N.W.  direction  for 
aboBt  30  mila^  till  the  tireir  again  laenes  from  it  a  mile 
abort  BaDeek.  Of  tha  two  loai^  the  lower  and  larger 
eaa  la  moat  famtfl  for  it.  pietnraiqae  aoeaeiy.  Both 
•I*  dotted  with  many  ialandi^  (he  nwnber  of  whidi  bee 
baatt  steted-  as  hi^  aa  199.  The  largtat  islands  are  Boa 
(or  "  Cm ^■">'T"f*"i*^  Devenish,  Eagl^  Inniinakill 
Oally,  Oor,  ramoy,  Haning:  Inntamora^  and  BelUsle.  It 
ia  navigsbla  thiooghoa^  donng  the  winter  aeesoe,  a  small 
Olaamor  plying  between.  Eaniekillen  and  BeUoek.  The 
other  laua  aect  b  bIm  are  Longhs  Uelrin  and  Uacnean 
m  tha  boidar  of  Loitiim,  and  draining  into  the  Drowee 
rim.' '  TW  aUlf  tlw  ialha  Erne,  whi^,  rising  In  ChTie, 

Cm  Omgh  Beltaibet,  Lonzh  Ema^  and  Belleek  on 
my  to  the  Athntie,  into  which  U  deooends  at  Bally- 
Aaanw.  At  Belleek  it  forms  n  eonnderable  waterfeU, 
.well  known  to  apottsaen  for  ite  good  aelfflon4ahlnf.  There 
M  aevaval  mineral  ■pringa  in  the  eowity,  aooe  of  (hem 
ehalybsat^  others  snlphareoas.  At  Belooo,  nsar  Ennle- 
kiUen,  theie  ia  a  famons  yell  eallsd  Dara^  fhadri^  held 
b  lapnte  by  tha  peasantfy  for  its  oore  •(  paielytle  and 
Bihordissasaa;  and  fou  mOea  N.W.  of  (be  lame  (own,  at 
»  place  eallad  **  the  Daaghtao^'  an  aalntal  oana  of  oob> 


aidantble  di&  .Tha  geological  fonnadon  of  the  eou^ 
may  be  deaeribed  aa  consisting  meinly  of  secondaiy  Un» 
stone  and  yenowaandst^ne.'  In  the  former  oiganie  lamaiaa 
nre  plentifnl,  some  fine  spaamena  of  eneriivtes  bdng  eaaOy 
obhiinable.  A  brown  marble  excented  at  Florence  Court 
ia  beantifnUy  veined,  and  aoKeptiUe  of  a  splendid  polish. 
Grey  marble  has  been  fonnd  la  the  pariifa  of 
Iron  and  eoal  have  also  bein  traced  in  vsrions  ^aosL  bift 
only  in  amall  qnantitiea.  The  best  iron  or*  mine  k  at 
Belleek. 

Indtutrut—AgrietUhm,  ^—yfith  the  ezeeptloa  Ot  tht 
pottery  wwke  at  Belleel^  Fvminagh  cannot  boast  of  any 
distingnisbbg  mannfaetavsa.  It  is  chiefly  an  agrienltanl 
eoonly.  Of  the  arable  land  aboot  the  one-half  b  davetod 
to  paatnrage.  Oab  and  potatoea  are  the  -en^  moat 
extensively  cultivated.  The  next  b.order  are  fla:^  (omlBa^ 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  beans,  and  peaiOL  The  foUoi^ng  tJte 
shows  tbo  number  of  acres  under  the  different  cromduiinc 
thoyears  1874  and  1877:— 
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-TiM  live  stock  (horaas,  eow^  sheep,  Ac)  b  tha  eoontf 
WM  valued  la  the  census  of  1871  at  X839,899.  bat  thb 
eadmate  was  on  the  basis  of  the  values  fixed  the  onaai 
oMnmls^ouera  of  1641,  and  Is  therefore  much  below  tha 
actual  ptetent  worth,  which  is  prtfbobly  £1,600^000.  From 
•tatisUca  prepared  apeeially  for  Thom^  ^fsMmae  for  1877, 
it  b  oatimatod  at  £1,364,379.  The  number  of  liv«  stock 
m  Fennanagh  given  b  the  iMjistiarfaneral's  anaaal  n- 
tarns  during  the  yean  1874  and  1877  is  as  fidbwa 
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The  county  b  1873  was  divided  among  707  poprietor^ 
of  wlwn  130  owned  lem  (han  nns  acre  each,  or  19  par 
oenL, — the  proportion  for' all  Ulster  being  48  per  cant 
The  eraregs  extent  ot  each  prc^rty  was  666  ama,  that  ot 
Ulster  being  339  acrea.  The  total  annuel  rental  of  the 
bndamoBUted  to  £334,634,  or  lU  6(d.  per  acre—that  cf 
Ubtar  16s.  8|d.  Ifom  than  half  the  whole  conntywaa  b 
pDsssmiun  f>f  (en  proprie(ors,  namely, — If arqnia  of  Ely,  Ely 
Lodge,  34,879  acrea ;  Earl  of  Eni^  Cram  CuOa,  Sl,389j 
Earl  of  Enniakillen,  Florence  Court,  39,636;  Sir  T.  B. 
Brooke,  Birt.  Colebrook  Park,  37.994 ;  Herryn  Archdall, 
Outle  Archdall.  37,410;  John  Usdden,  Boeelee  Ifanor. 
14,074;  J.  0.  Irrine,  Killadesa,  11,388;  J.  O.  Fortei^ 
npreeenutivse,  11,016;  Chnruh  Temponlitiee  Commie- 
eioneti^  10,307;  -  and  Hugh  do  FeUenberg  Ifontgomery^ 
7996. 

XdneatioH,  ^—According  to  the  oensos  of  1871,  the 
number  of  persona  In  (he'connly  over  five  yean  (tf  age 
oonld  read  and  write  waa  41,336;  18.349  eonU  toad 
bu(  oonld  not  write,  end  33,768  fould  neither  lead  oor 
writa  There  were  10  persons  who  spoke  Irish  only,  and 
349  who  spoke  both  Iruh  and  EogluL  There  wen  two 
superior  schools,  hariag  a  total  of  94  pnpib  in  ttten^nea^ 
all  Frotestants.  On  the  Slat  I>ooauber  1676  (ben  woco 
on  (ha  raUa  erf  the  natiDnal  achools  1^840  pumK  <>(  vhom 
9730  wuta  Roman  GsthoUc^  6331  Protestant  EpieoofaUaa^ 
S78  Pnabylarians,  and  331  of  other  ponaasiooa    Al  It* 
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I  data  9k  ib«  Eunlsknieii  model  mIiooI  (here  wcro  330 
popOs  OB  the  rolls,  of  whom  239  were  Protestant  Epbco- 
pitliMw^  33  FresbyteriBn^  18  Roman  Catholics,  and  £9  of 
other  penniuoDS.  In  Fermanagh  there  ate  neither  refwrno- 
torjr  nor  indaattial  schools. 

Admimitiratioa,  <fr. — Fermanagh  retnma  three'  members 
to  parliament — two  f or  the  conttty,  and  one  for  the  boroogh 
of  Ennifltillen.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Enniskillen, 
quarter  aeenooe  at  Eaniskillea  and  Nowtownbutler,  and 
l>etty  •oasions  at  eleven  plocea  throoghont  l^e  countj.  Fer- 
piff*^  IB  within  the  wifart  i^Utaiy  diattict.  The  barrack 
■UUoM  an  at  EnniakOlea  and  BeUeefc.  Eeeleuastically  it 
beloagi  for  the  most  part  to  the  diocese  of  Clogher.  The 
«oon^  jafl  and  the  coun^  infirmary  are  at  ^^miskilten; 
but  the  district  Innatio  asylum  is  at  Omagh(in  Tyrone), 
■nring  for  the  two  coonties,  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone.  The 
MOT  law  union  workhooses  for  the  county  ar-  it  Enniakillen, 
IrvinMtown,  and  Lisnaakea. 

foptilation, — ^Tbe  population  of  Fermanagh  steadily  in* 
craaaed  np  till  ^  year  1841.  The  famine  and  anbee- 
qo^  'emigia^OD  interraiing  between  Utat  year  and  the 
■aoct  parKameotaiy  wmna  (1881),  tlM  popslation  ahowed  a 
daonaaa  at  tha  lattor  data  of  about  2S  per  cent,  and  aince 
1801  l&e  dactMsa  haa  ctmtinned.  Tha  exact  decrease  during 
IW^  yean  1841  to  1871  ia  40*69  per  cent.  In  1841  the 
popoktiou  was  166,481;  in  1851,  116,047;  in  1861, 
106,768;  in  1871,  W^i;  and  on  the  Slat  December 
1876  ttwHe8timatedat9I,188.  From  the  let  May  1851 
bo  Slat  December  1876,  tiie  total  number  of  emigrants 
bom  IWrnanagh  waa  34,776,  m  an  areniga  of  1337  per 
aniWD.  In  1871  65  per  «nib  of  Hu  pc^latlon  wera  ra- 
tamedMOatbt^ 

Buttrjf  <md  AnHtnHtm. — Aoowding  to  Ftdamy,  the 
aiborigBBaa  of  this  county  wera  tha  Srdimt,  By  the  ancient 
Irish  it  waa  fltUad  Feor^ma^Sama^  or  the  **cemitry  of 
Oe  lakei^  (lit  **lha  moanldftTalliy  manh  diatriet  ^;  and 
alao  Mo^^mrt,  or  *'  the  eonntry  of  the  waters."  It  .was 
tUvidad  into  two  large  portiout^--the  ooe  called  Targoll,  the 
other  BoagdL  The  latter  was  occupied  by  the  Gyarii,  the 
am  iia>ni  i  of  the  MaeOnirea  or  Maguirea,  a  name  still  Tery 
eomow  in  the  district  Thia  tribe  or  family  waa  eo  infln> 
•otial  that  for  centuriea  the  county,  waa  called  after  them 
Ibgdra*!  Coontry,  and  one  of  the  towna  atill  ntstiag  bears 
ttffr.BBlnak'lCagldra^  Bridga,  I^nnanagk  wia  one  of 
flNuaoaBtiaalAiA  rovwtadto  tJia  arown  at  the  time  of 
1^  fli^  of  the  flaib  of  'Sjtau  and  Tyroounell,  and  which 
warn  iwliidad  in  tha  well  known  aehome  of  coloointion  <A 
Jaatea  t,  tba  Plaatntion  of  Ulster.  Among  th^  principal 
Qeotdi  and  English  aettlera  at  the  period  of  the  Hantation 
ware  Sir  Ste^ien  Butler,  Sir  Wm;  Oote,  John  Ardidall, 
and  Sir  Gerard  Lowtfaer,  from  whom  some  of  the  towns  and 
TiOagaB  in  the  county  derired  their  name^.  and  whose 
dsscoidantB  form  the  leading  gentry  to  tha  present  day. 
Paring  the  revolntioQ  of  1688  Fermanaj^  rendered  signal 
aarrioe  to  the  cause  of  ^TOliam  III.  the  gallant  atand 
Which  its  yaOToan  made  against  the  Irish  army,  and  their 
daaoandanto  poaataa  ao  mndi  ,of  tha  nilitaiy  ^irit  of 
A^fbra&tban  aaio  make  the  tide  ■'Fennanagh  men" 
•tin  aynonymoua  with  bravary  and  loyalty  to  the  constitn- 
tktL  In  the  year  1689  battles  wera  .fought  between 
William  IIL's  army  and  the  Irish  under  Macarthy  (for 
Jamee  H.)  at  lianaskea  (26th  July)  and  Newtownbntler 
(30th  J'nly).  The  chi^  place  of  intereat  to  the  antiquary 
IS  Devenish  Isle  in  Loug^  Erne,  about  2}  milee  N.W.  from 
-UnniikiUen.  It  eontains  about  80  acres  of  very  fertile  pas- 
tan  laud,  and  haa  long  been  celebrated  for  it«  romantic 
■itnation  and  fccdeeiastical  nuna.  Near  the  remuns  of  the 
jbbcr  al  St  Maiy;  fbwkled  in  the  6th  century  by  Bt 
TaiBrito  (eallad  also  Udaiaaa  or  Halnah^  ia  one  of  the  beat 
leCZnlud'arAiindioweni  It  ii  83  feet  Ugh  and 


49  in  eircumf^rCDM^  with  an  iogauooaly  eoutmoted  eaucal 
root  About  half  a  century  ago  it  was  earefolly  tapai^edt 
and  is  now  in  excellent  preservation.  Fnnoant  to  **Th0 
Irish  Church  Act,  1869,"  both  the  round  tower  end  the 
abbey  hare  been  Tested  in  the  sectary  of  the  commissionera 
of  pablio  works  in  Ireland  to  be  preserved  gs  national 
monaments.  In  various  plaees  throughout  the  county  may 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  several  ancient  castles,  Danish  rathi, 
and  tumuli,  in  which  last  hare  been,  found  at  times  urns 
and  atone  coffins.  At  Wattlebridga^  near  NewtownbotleTf 
are  the  remains  of  a  Dmidical  temple.  (w.  k  a) 

/ERHAT,  Pkru  di  (1601-1668),  %  famous  mttW 
maticisn,  waa  born  at  Beaumont-de-unnagne  near  Hont- 
auban.  .While  still  young  he,  along  with  Fascd,  made  some 
discoTeriesin  regard  to  the  properties  of  numbna^on  whieb 
he  afterwards  built  his  method  of  calculating  probabitt^i^ 
Ke  diacoTered  a  simpler  method  of  quadrating  parabolas 
than  that  of  Archimedes,  and  a  method  of  finding  the  great, 
est  and  smallest  ordinates  of  crooked  lioea  analogous  to 
that  of  the  then  unknown  differential  calculus.  His 
method  of  maxima  and  minima  brougttt  him  into  cmfliet 
with  Descartes,  but  the  dispute  was  dne  diirily  to  ft  want 
of  expUdtnesB  in  the  statement  of  Farmat  Fermak  waa 
for  some  time  councillor  for  the  parliament  of  Tonlonaei 
and  in  the  discharge  of  the  dutiea  of  that  office  he 
was  distinguished  both  for  legal  knowledge  and  for  atrick 
integri^  of  eondnct.  Though  the  sclmces  were  the 
principal  objects  of  his  private  atudies,  he  waa  also  an 
accomplished  general  echolar  and  an  excellent  linguist. 
He  died  at  Toulouse  In  1665.  He  left  a  a(w,  Samuel  de 
Fermat,  who  was  a  man  of  aome  leonuo^  nil  |mbliihad 
translaUons  of  several  Qreek  anthora. 

The  Optra  XatKmatiM  ef  Femutwm  pnliUshad  at  Toulonsa,  I4 
3  T0I&  lolie,  1070  tnd  1879 :  tb«r  htn  now  bsoome  Ten  sosroe. 
The  first  contains  the  "  Atithrostia  .of  DiMAaatni,''  with  noUa 
and  additiOTis.  ThesMotidinaindssa  "  Hetood  for  th«  Qosdiatni* 
of  PanboUa,"  and  a  treatlss  "  onUssdma  and  WnimS,  on  Ttngmti^ 
and  on  Centres  of  Oisvi^  "  oonUining  tlu  nuna  Mlntionfl  of  a 
variety  of  problema  as  were  aftarwania  tucorporatad  Into  tbe  more  ex> 
tenaire  method  orfluzlona  by  Newton  and  Ldbalts.  In  the  nma 
volume  are  tnati«i»  on  "  Qaometrie  Ijod,  orBpheriealTanganoiea," 
and  on  tha  "  Bectifleation  ct  Cnrvea,**  battdas  a  Mstoratlon  of 
"Apolloaiua'a  PUne  Lod,"  together  with  the  aethor'a  eOR«SMBd«|^ 
adibeaaed  to  Deaeartea,  Paacal,  Roberral,  Hojgena,  and  others. 

FERMENTATION,  a  chemical  term,  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  iU  derintion  inmftnmv  (to  boA),  waa  originoDy 
applied-  indiacriminately  to  all  chemical  ehangea  invtATing 
the  efferresceace  of  a  liquid,  but  which,  in  its  modem  accept 
ation,  baa  in  itself  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  effervescence^ 
being  used  to  designate  a  peculiar  cIom  of  metomorpboaee 
which  certain  complex  organic  materials  are  luble  to,  and 
of  which  the  well-known  change  which  grape  jnice  under- 
goes when  it  "ferments  "  into  wine,  the. souring  of  wine' or 
milk,  and  the  putrefactiou  of  aninial  or  vegetable  mattei!, 
may  be  cited  as  familiar  ezamptesL  ' 

What  in  all  these  and  aimiJar  proceasea  atrikaa  Uw 
«idinary  observer  oa  aMnething  portienlarlj  duuaeteristie  ia 
their  qMotanei^:  aweet  milk  trnma  aour,  gn^  juice 
posses  into  wine,  wine  into  vinegar,  vinegar  into  •  fool 
insipid  fluid — wiUiout  tbe  application  or  addition  froni 
without  of  any  agent  or  reagent;  but  the  "spontaneity?* 
in  the  eyea  of  the  chemical  investigator  does  not  go  for. 
All  chemical  reactiona  are  spontaneous;  and  wherever  a  caae 
occurs  of  two  things  acting  upon  each  other,  it  makes'ncj 
difierbnca  whether  one  of  them  be  added,  say,  to  tbe  solution 
of  the  other  from  a  bottle,  or  whether  it  wen  present  ia 
the  liquid  from  the  first.  What  caused  chemists  to  group 
together  fermentative  dUmgea.  as  a  daaa  of  pbeniHnana 
different  from  ordinary  reactiona  was  the  fact  that  wherever 
they  anoceeded  in  reducing  the  phen<Hnena  to  a  degree^  of 
simplicity  sufficient  for  translating  the  rewecUve  reaction 
into  an  equotiont  thia  «qaati(%  Uumgh  perfectly  correct 
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tlw  mm  of  beaded  uithmBtic,  appeared  to  asaatt  aome- 
flihig  wtddi  ran  contarj  to  tbe  known  chemical  tendaneieB 
of  uw  aobatances  ooocemed.  To  expUia  thia  hj  an 
examples  let  na  take  the  case  of  the  souring  of  milk,  a  fer- 
mentation which,  when  stripped  of  what;  from  the  pnrel; 
chemical  standpoint,  woaM  appear  oneaaential,  iavolTes 
onlj  one  naetic^  wbitji  eotuuta  in  this,  that  the  milk  sc^ 
«t  tba  mifri  t  mere,  rearrangement  ot  its  nltinmte  m- 
grfHHim^  paimw  into  lactic  acid,  according  to  the  aqoation 

Now,  this  in  itself  is  ncAbing  axca^titmaL  A  aolnUon  oE 
OTanate  of  ammtmia  (1IC0H.NHJ  ia  no  aooner  pnpaied 
than  it  paasea  into  ooa  of  area  CO(NH^,;  iTSnio  acid. 
(NCHO)  when  left  to  itsdf,  aoon  pastes  into  i^wnetide.  jost 
M  the  milk  sugar  of  the  idlk  paaaea  into  lactic  acid.  Bat 
there  is  this  great  difference,  that  this'  latter  change  cannot 
be  laaliaed,  under  any  known  aet  of  conditions,  in  a  soln- 
tion  of  pure  milk  ingar  in  pnre  water.  And  ao  it  is  in  all 
other  analogooa  cases.  But  this  cornea  to  the  aame  as  sey- 
iog  that  fennontations,  as  a  class  of  chemical  reactiuis,  are 
diaracteristically  fkWwpowtaJMPw*,  and  oonaeqnently  most  be 
earned  by  reagents,  although  these  reagents  ham  no  plaoo 
In  tlw  mm  balao<»«heet  A  the  reaotioiL  In  foot,  ea^Mri- 
eaoe  dunra  that  do  fermentable  chemical  qieeiea  will  ferment 
except  bpmence  of  water,  and  onleas  it  be  kept  by  means 
of  that  inter  indirect  cootaetnith  acme  spedfio  "fennent," 
which,  although  it  contribntee  nothing  to  the  anbatanee  of 
the  products  which  figora  in  the  equaUon,  neverthelesi  in* 
duces  the  reaction  "by  its  presence,"  as  the  phrase  goes. 
The  presence  alone,  of  course,  will  nob  do.  It  is  simply 
Ineonoainbla  that  a  nigsnt  should  act  chemically  unless 
it  were  itadf  in  a  state  of  diemical  diange,  althoagh  this 
duMeniaybefaad  withacOM  fennentsprobably  isjacycle 
«!  ^angSB  whidi  alwiTi  bcmgi  bwdc  the  le^ient  to  its 
ni^nal  eonditioa. 

Of  all  the  mnltitnde  of  chemical  processes  vriilch  fall 
wider  our  heading,  vinous  fermentation  is  the  one  which  is 
by  far  the  best  known  and  most  satisfactorily  explained; 
and  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  present 
aoience  of  the  whole,  anbjeethas  been  trotred  f mn  the  study 
of  that  particular  caB&  Hraoe  the  best  eoutsa  fliab  we  can 
•dwt  in  this  aztido  ia  to  begin  with  a  pt^tular  expositiMi 
»f  uo  growth  of  oor  knowledge  of  Tinons  fermentati<m, 
nldch  may  famiUarize  eren  the  general  reader  with  the 
main  points  of  the  whole  subject,  and  then  to  append  a 
ahnt  epitome  of  the  facta  concerning  the  more  important 
of  the  lUffeient  fermentatiTe  changea: 

Viiunu  fimuiUatitm  means  that  peculiar  change  which  alt 
native  sacchariferons  juices  are  liable  to  undergo  when  left 
to  themselTM  at  the  oidinary  temperature,  and  which  results 
in  ttw  formation  of  somo  kind  of  ''wine."  Hie  general 
eonne  of  the  phenomena  bwng  the  -lune  in  all  casea,  sr« 
shall  assume  in  what  follows  that  it  is  grape  juice  we  have 
to  deal  with.  Such  juice,  as  is  well  known,  when  recently 
wepared,  forms  no  intensely  sweet  yellowish  liquid,  which, 
if  it  is  not  so  by  nature,  may  be  rendered  perfectly  limpid' 
and  ■  tranepareut  by  filtration  through  bibnloua  paper. 
Qrape  juice  when  left  to  itself,  after  having  been  thos 
darned,  may  remain  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  time,  bat 
when  mixed  w^  ever  so  little  of  anfiltered  juice,  it  is  sure 
■ooner  or  later  to  undergo  s  change,  which  manifests  itself 
in  iOie  appearance  of  a  turbidity  in  the  liqaid  This  tar- 
bidity  is  owing  to  two  caosea,  namely,  (1)  the  evolution  of 
■arbooio  acid,  and  (2)  t)ie  formation  within  the  liquid  of  a 
finely-divided  solid,  which,  through  the  gas-evulution,  is 
partly  kept  in  aaapension,  partly  thrown  up  to  the  surface 
■saseam,  and  which  is  known  by  tho  name  of  "yeasl."  Hiq 
process,  from  an  lilmoat  imperceptible  beginning,  gradually 
^paralopa  into  a  man  and  more  virid  etferveacenee  (whii^ 


not  anfreqnentiy  assumes  ths  character  of  a  violent  ebdE- 
tion),  the  yeast  at  the  same  Ume  becoming  more  and  more 
abnndant;  and  when  a  snfflcient  qnanti^  <d  <*mnit'*  lao^ 
ated  00,  tlu  tempnatnre  of  tiie  fermenting  maae  aoon  naea 
peneptibly  bey  ond  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  Sooner  or 
later  of  courts  the  reacti<»i  leachea  a  climax,  from  whidi 
omrerda  it  ptidaally  baee  in  intensity  until  at  last  it  diea 
out  The' yeast  then  settiesdown  as  a  slimy  deposit,  above 
which  then  is  left  a  clear  yellow  liquid,  which,  instead  of 
the  originally  sweet,  now  has  a  "  vinous  *  taste,  and  is  en- 
dowed with  that  wdl-known  pbysiologiaal  action  cbaracte^ 
istic  of  "fermented  liquors.^  Chenieally  the  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  liquid  omaista  aubatantially  in  this,  that 
the  sugar  has  mostly  or  periiapa  wholly  disappeared,  and 
given  place  to  a  corresponding  peroeotma  of  a  vtdatila  in- 
flammable liquid  called  alcohol.  To  any  <»«  who  has  a  real 
knowledge  of  these  facts  it  must  necessarily  suggest  itself 
as  a  highly  probable  hypothecs  that  it  is  the  destroyed 
BugM*  whidi  baa  furnished  the  Ingredients  for  the  formation 
of  the  carbonic  acid  and  of  the  alcohol,  while  most  panona 
will  be  inclined  to  look  npon  the  yeast  as  a  bye  prodosl 
formed  from  the  secondary  eonstituenta  of  the  jnieea 

This  Tiew,  which  is  endinraad  nbataatidly  \ij  oar  pnMt 
knowledge  ot  the  matter,  one  ia  ineUnad  to  think  dMNdd 
'have  foroed  itself  even  at  the  eatliest  times  upon  the 
minds  of  allwhoieaaonedaitbe  fvooeas  as  a  material  mala- 
morphoeisL  But  although  now-a-daya  -everybody  looks 
almost  instiootivety  upon  chemical  reactiona  aa  nothing 
more  than  rearraogemedts  tA  the  nltimate  ingrediento  ol 
the  bodies  ooncemed,  which  ingredients  in  themaelvea  are, 
as  a  matter  of  cooise,  assumed  to  be  nacreatabls  and  ind» 
Btmctibla,  we  naat  not  forget  that  tUa  notko  dataa  hmk 
only  to  the  time  of-Boyls,  aud  thai  is  not  moA  longer  ttia 
air,  and  gaasa  generally,  have  been  recognind  aa  spades  of 
weighabls  matter.  Hence  for  many  cantoriea  the  caibooie 
add  was  not  recognized  even  by  chemists  as  forming  a  t»» 
tor  In  the  chemical  reaction , ,  it  was  known  only  aa  an 
efferveacence,  a  phenomenon  pure  and  simpla^  not  as  a  anb 
etancfr  Van  Helmont  <bom  in  1577}  was  the  fitat  to  thst* 
tiiat  the  gas  which  rises  from  fermenting  "moat"  ia  dif- 
fereot  from  air,  and  identical  with  tiw  gat  ^tnlr$  fanaad 
in  thaoombostion  of  diareoJ  and  In  flw  cahfaiation  of  U— ■ 
■boa.  Long  before  Tan  Hehnont^  timt^  the  **ak(Aol'' 
had  been  recognised  as  a  definite  kind  of  milter.  Tb»  ait 
of  concentrating  Ao  intoxicating  prinmple  of  wine  I7  dis- 
tillation, in  taiA,  was  known  and  praotiaed  indnatriaDy  in 
the  8th  century  ;  and  nobody  could  practise  tbia  art  with- 
oat  finding  out  that  a  spirit  can  be  strengthened  by  repeated 
distillations,  with  elimination  of  vrater.  But  it  waa  only 
abuat  tlie  13th  century  that  chemists  learned  to  remove 
all  the  water  from  apiriti  of  wine,  and  thos  to  presan 
"abeohitt^''  that  ii,.  pun  akohd. 

Ordinary  citaa.  an^  and  honey  were  known  to  tke 
andflute;  and  diemists  from  the  earliect  times  took  it  for 
granted  that  theae  two  subetancea  and  the  sweet  prindplaa 
in  fruit  joices  most  be  closely  related  to  one  another.  It 
is  also  an  old  experience  that  cane  sugar  or  honey  whan 
added  to  grape  juice  ferments  with  the  sugar  originaOy 
preMQt  in  the  latter.  But  the  idea  that  the  diflsrencea  be- 
tween the  several  kinds  of  sugar  are  owing  to  the  extsteaoe 
of  a  number  of  distinct -ehemieal  apedae  ia  eompaiativety 
Dew,  and  it  ia  only  in  the  oonne  of  the  present  centvy 
that  the  problem  of  isolating  these  ssreral  specaas  hm 
been  satisfactorily  solved. 

But  to  return  to  our  proposition ;  plauuble  as  it  icae  an 
bypothests,  to  be  able  to  test  even  its  potential  oorreet- 
ness,  we  must  know  tho  weights  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  add 
pruduced  in  tho  fermentation  of  a  given  weight  td  sugar, 
and  know  also  the  quantitative  elcmebtoiy  compositiona  of 
the  Uuee  anbslaneee.    Lavdsier  waa  the  fint  to  ndta  «» 
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BMiiMntt  for  snpplTiiig  Asm  date,  which,  tn  fact,  conM 
iM(  ntamMj  have  b*en  attempUd  hj  anybody  bafnre 
him,  a>  it  is  h«  to  whom  we  ow«  oar  knowledge  of  the 
qoalitatiTe  etementaiy  compoaition  of  the  aubatancea  cod- 
eerned,  and  indeed  of  organic  aabstancea  genenUy. 

Befora  giving  his  nnmbere,  it  may  be  stated  that  h«  re- 
garded aoatio  add  (a  small  tjoantity  of  which  u  present  in 
most  vinea)  aa,  like  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  a  conataat 
product  of  Tioooa  fermentation.  -  According  to  Lavoitier, 
9S-9  parta  of  cane  eagar  in  fenneDttng  yield 

jUpoliol      n-7 

CaibonSsadd  -  

Aeetioadd   3'S 

And  neowding  to  hia  dementair  analyaia  tluM  tub- 
'atancea,  the  pcoportiona  by  .weight  are  

lB»-Sorc«ibonkac{d....   »«  nil  ^'i 

InS7-7e(Bkdwl   »-7  >■«  «  « 

la  S-SofaerileBeid  »   0-<  0-S  1-7 

IaM->of   MS  7-7  «'« 

from  thaae  ntunbera  la«dner'.eoaehided  (and  he  waa 
quite  jaatified  in  dmng  ao,  eonaidering  the  imperfectiona  of 
his  methods  of  analysis)  that  sugar  in  fermenting  umply 
bcMika  op  into  these  three  sabetancea,  vitfaont  any  a«cwa  of 
matter  from  withont  But  if  he  thna  managed  to  arriTe  at 
what  we  now  know  lo  be  a  tmbatantially  correct  coocloaion, 
this  can  be  credited  to  him  (if  at  all)  only  as  a  happy  stroke 
itf  divinatory  geoios,  as  his  numbera  are  all  of  thorn  moa- 
■tronsly  incorrect,  the  errors  going  far  beyond  what  eTeo, 
with  hia  neceaaarily  imperfect  meUiod,  could  be  tolerated 
aa  "  obaerrational  erroia."  LaToisiet'a  nnmbera  were  anb- 
aequntlj  conteted  by  Qay  Xtuasao  according  tu^  hia  own 
i^u^vea  of  sugar,  ak^wl,  and  carbonic  acid.  Hia  Rsnlts, 
which  have  reraamsd  unimpagned  to  the  preaent  day,  may 
be  stated,  with  aubatantial  oorreetaeas.  to  have  been  as 
lollowa:— 

In  rinons  fermentation  rery  nearly  one -third  of  the  carbon 
goes  off  aa  carbonic  acid,  while  the  rest  passes  into  the  al- 
eohol;  and  laducing  to  1,  2,  and  3  parts  of  carbon,  we  hare 

Ortok  HTdnm.  Oirma.  Sum. 

lacBibdiieaeU   1  -i-  nil       2-MI  -  ittT 

haleefaol   ,  1+  0-5  +  1-SM  -  »-833 


4-0     -  7-5 


Bums.  ''S~  0-S 

Vband  in  eans  waga      Z  0-4fiS 

.Hu  apwment  bdng  by  no  naana  ia^aetoi7,  Gay 
tin— (1  auqwcled  tbot  £ia  analysea  of  sugar  were  infected 
with  unobaerred  errofs,  and  he  corracted  his  figures  so  aa 
to  make  them  agree  with  those  given  abore  opposite  to 
"Suma."  These  values,  when  measured  by  the  customary 
units  (namely  C  for  twaWe  parts  of  carbon,  H  for  one  part 
of  hydrogen,  O  for  sixteen  parts  of  oxygen),  assign  to  sugar 
the  very  simple  formula  C,H,0,  leading  to  an  equally 
simple  eqoation  for  the  reaction,  which  is  : — 

«x(CH,0)  -  C^HuO.  -  SC,H.O  +  SCO,; 
i.*..  180  of  ngu  glTM  Sx48  of  alochol+Sx  44  of  carbonic  seld  ; 
or  15       ,.       „         28      „      +  28 
This  equation  is  still  looked  npon  as  substantially  correct, 
though  not  in  Qay-lAssac's  sense.  It  is  so,  if  by  sugar  we 
npdaratand  either  of  the  two  kiada  of  "glucose"  whi<£  form 
the  bulk  of  the  sweetening  principles  in  fruit  juices,  and 
which  are  oompoaad  according  to  the  formula  C,HjjOp  Cane 
sugar,  as  Damaa  and  Boullay  showed,  really  boa  tho  com- 
poaition following  from  Gay-Lussoc's  analysis,  which,  aa 
n  easily  seen,  corresponds  to  the  formula  Ci|H^O|]  — 
3Cl!,HuO,-H,0,  where  H,0  meana  the  elemenU  of  IS 
porU  of  water ;  and  these  16  porU  of  water,  am  Dumas  and 
Bponay  ahswad.  aotoallj  are  taken  up  in  the  farmentotion 
jot  Cfitfin  -  32^  porU  of  eans  sngRKT 


Qay-Lussac^s  equation  being,  as  we  said,  only  snbattB-' 
tially  correct,  we  must  now  state  the  qualifications  implied.' 
Schmidt  of  Dorpat  found  in  1847  that  vinous  farmenteUon 
always  results  in  the  formation  of  small  quantities  of  suc^ 
cinic  acid.  Querin  Vary  showed,  by  quantitative  experi- 
ments, that  in  the  fermentation  of  glncoae  the  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid  produced  aocount  oiSy  for  about  96'3  per 
cent  ni  th«  glueoae.  And  the  present  writer  happens  to 
know  that  a  certain  German  apothecary  made  the  interesting 
diaeovery  that  winen,  beside  the  unfermented  remnant  « 
glncoae  that  may  be  left,  may  contain  an  unfenaentaUe 
aweet  principle  which  he  recogniied  as  glycerine.  Thesa 
observations,  however,  were  little  heeded  notil  Faatenr,  in  a 
now  classical  memoir,  proved  that  glycerine  and  succinic  add 
are  constant  prodacta  of  normal  vinous  fermentation,  tba 
correct  balance  sheet  of  the  reaction,  according  to  hiffi,  being 
aa  follows : — 100  parts  of  cane  sugar,  in  fermenting,  pass 
into  105-4  porta' of  glucose,  which  ^en  break  np,  yielding^ 
(apnoximately)  of. 

Alcohol  4.   511 

Gsrbonicadd  :   4**4 

Soeefnia  sdd   07 

Qlyecrias  -  t'i 

Hsttsr  paniDg  to  tk«  ytsst   1  -0 

Sum  105-4, 

But  even  this  is  not  quite  au  exhanstive  statenienV.' ^ 
small  portion  of  the  sugar  always  passing  into  the  form  of 
higher  alcohols  ("fusel-oil")  and'compoand  etbars.' 

Vinous  fermentation,  then,  is  a  far  more  complex  reaetiott' 
tiian  Gay-Lussac  imagined ;  but  it  stiU  remains  true  that 
all  the  products  formed  are  derived  from  the  dissodation  uf 
the  sugar.  What  is  it  that  brings  about  this  singular  de- 
composition! We  call  it  a  singular  reaction,  becaose  it  ia 
one  which  sugar  has  never  been  seen  to  nudergo  when  suV 
jectcd  by  itself  or  as  an  aqueous  solution  to  the  action  of 
heat  or  electricity  or  any  ordinary  reagent.  And  w» 
hare  theoretical  grounds  for  presuming  that  the  reaction 
is  not  likely  ever  to  be  roalixed  by  some  "  reagent"  that 
has  not  yet  been  tried.  Aeeoiding  to  many  experianmi^  an 
arithmeticallj  poasibla  raaetibn  is  the  more  likely  to  be 
realised. the  greater  tiie  heat  evolution  which,  suppoung  ifc 
were  realized,  it  would  involre.  Now,  the  reaction  formn- 
Uted  in  Gay-Lussac'a  aquation  C,H„Oa-2CO,  +  2C,HfO,' 
as  Professor  Dewar  pointed  out  some  years  ego,  auppoeing 
dry  sugar  could  be  made  thus  to  split  «p,  would  yield  only 
an  insignificant  amount  of  heat,  if  any.  Actual  fermentation 
does,  involve  a  liberation  of  heat,  as  we  know,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  per  unit  weight  of  sugar  destroyed,  according  tOi 
Dewar's  experiments,  amounts  only  to  about  83  heat-unita, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  aa  being  produced  by  the  Iqrdni-. 
tion  of  the  alcohol  formed,  and,  at  any  rate,  ia  too  small  to 
charocterice  the  decompoution  of  sugar  into  carbonic  add 
and  ahrahol  aa  being  at  all  of  itself  a  probable  reactioa; 
Even  the  somewhat  higher  reault  previously  arrived  at  by 
Dubninfav^,  namely,  135  heat-units  per  unit  of  sugar,  can- 
not affect  this  conclusion.  Before  going  further  let  us  take 
an  exact  survey,  from  the  chemical  standpoint,  of  tiie  con- 
ditions which  are  known  to  favour  or  impede  the  actual 
procesa. 

<1.)  Pure  wjlQtioM  of  cane  sogsr  or  glacoM  do  not  fjnaeatutidtfT, 
ftnj  circumttancei, 

(fc)  MnnjkindB  of  im|>nt«  Bttg«r  aolnUona,  mch  m  gnptjnic*. 
hTc<ror»'  wort,  4c.,  do  ferment. '  Tho  r«ns«  of  tempentun-i  nic»t 
faroDmhlc  to  thi»  proccwIiM  betw»«i  about  20*  snd  21*  C.  (oi  68" 
and  75*  F.)-  ButoTen  grnpo  juice  doft  not  ferment  at  tempersturca 
lyinfi  to*  cloaa  to  tho  frccf  ing-point,  nor  doca  it  farmant  at  tanijicra- 
tiuvi  ezoaKling  a cwrtain  limit,  which  Hcaat  abent  Cft' C.  (140*  t.). 
Tha  TOoat  livaly  formmtatiMi  comaa  to  a  atop  whan  tha  liqnid  » 
bwlod,  and,  alW  cooling,  It  takaa  a  longor  or  ahortw  tiniabalora  it, 

TTIUniBIt,  ... 

(3. )  firapo  juica  whieli  baa  been  atrengthanad  by  avaporation  «r 
■ddiOon  of  angar  fioin  without,  doaa  not  ferment,  when  the  ratio  of, 
wstw  to  BDgu  falls  below  a  oMtida  Umit-vsltn^ 
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M.l.FtemCBfotion  U  Impeded  tnd  mtj  be  entirelr  etopped 
^UtnMt  of  olcehoL   Hence  the  vines  piodaoed  from  Uie  rich  Jnioes 
fit  MoUum  gmpM  Mhnjm  conUIn  nnfermented  engar. 

(6.)  FennoitfttloD  mar  be  stoppodmore  or  lee*  completelj  hj 
-Addition  to  die  liquid  of  eren  smell  qoantitiBe  ot  certain  resgenta 
ealled  aotisepUoa.  Of  these  corrosive  sublimate  <aad  insny  other 
hsarj  aiotaUie  lalta),  snlphnrie  add,  anlphnioas  add,  blsalphide 
.otoanMn,  and  «ffb<wa  acid  m^bsmratinwdMaxsinpIes. 

(•■)  Perbottr  pnre  mpe  jaica  doea  sot  femtm^  anlMa  the  pro< 
-MBS  MS  been  afartad  bj  at  least  temponur  eontaet  Vith  ordinary 
air.  This  eardinal  faot  wu  diseorand  nr  Gay-Lnasao  in  a  now 
elssdeal  series  of  sxperiments.  .  He  cauaed^olean  grapes  to  saoend 
throngb  the  menorj  ot  a  la^  barometer  into  t he  l^ofricelllsa 
Taotnm,  whero  ho  ernahed  them  by  means  of  the  metonrlal  colnnrn. 
'The  jnioo  fttts  prodaoedandywaerred  teaalnad  nnchaiiged  j  bat  the 
addition  to  It  ot  «/ar  ■»  MBall  an  air-ball  jjaa  «  tua)  btdnead 
fermentation,  wUeb,  iAmi  com  atntsd,  ma  umm  ftnod  to  taka 
oanolitadt 

(7:)  Oidinair  ilnosa  fetmaBtatio*  always  InTotrea  ttia  formatloa 
«r*«it  •  This  btha  most  important  o(  posttin  faeta  made  ont 

(6.)  The  nta  at  whloh  a  fermentstioa  progrwaea  ia  (in  a  limited 
Mnat)  detannlned  by  the  qnanti^  of  yeast  present  vithin  the  Uqnid. 


(9.)  Spootaneona-fennentadon  6f  mpejoice  is  alwafs  slow  in 
bediming ;  addition  ot  yeast  from  witaont  starts  it  immediately, 

Ttom  thtea  focta  it  ii  Intimate-  to  conclude  that  it  is 
tbe  reast  or  8om«''ootutitaent  of  the  yeast  vhioti  lomebow 
orothe^  eanM  tlu  Jogar  to  break  up  into  al^liol,  «arlxHu.c 
•eid,' -«1jr«erfius  and'  noaaie  add.  Bat  what  is  the 
latioilue  cff  the  wtaon  t  Chemleall]^.  speaking  it  vonld 
pear  to  be  Taia  to  attempt  an  ananrer  Tithont  first  kaowing 
what  yeast  is  made  of  ia  the  chemical  aensti.  UofoTta- 
natflly  the  preseat  state  of  oar  knowledge  on  this  point  i> 
very  onsatisfactory.  All  we  know  is  that  yeast  is  a  highly 
complex  mixtare  of  chemical  sobstanoei  which  may  be 
arruiged  nader  the  foar  heads  of — (1)  fata  (forming  about 
3  per  cent,  of  the  whole);.  (3)  cellnlose  (about  18  per  cent); 
(3)  nitrogenoas  substaDcee  more  or  less  closely  allied  to 
white  of  egg,  some  of  %hm.  solabU^  sane  inaolable  in  vatw 
Aboot  60  per  cent.)!  (4)  iiMxmibaBtibU  salts,  which,  when 
tlie  yeast  is  hvxmit  remain  as  "ash"  (about  7  per  cent.). 
According  to  Mitschorlich'a  atutlyaifl,  yeast^sh  coosisto 
iBainly  of  phosphoric  acid  (6i  to  69  per  oeot.),  united  with 
potash  (28  to  40  per  cent.),  magnesia  (6  to  8  per  cent.), 
and  lime  (1  to  4  per  cent  ).  That  snch  a  complex  mixture 
shoald  act,  chemically^  as  a  whole  cannot  reastmably  be 
assaaied ;  chembts,  accordingly,  hare  always  been  nnani- 
moos  in  thinking  that  it  is  soma  one  ooostitaeat  or  set  of 
eoostitnents  of  the  yeast  which  constitntos  the  diancteristio 
reagent  m  vinooa  fermenh^on;  bat  none  of  them  hsa  sao- 
eeedad  in  is(dating  that  laageoL  Tbe  only  dm  in.  this 
rei^eet  wMdi  we  havs  ia  an  impoitaDt.  discovery  of 
Mitscherlieh'a,  who  showed  that  an  aqaoonsextractot yeasty 
althoodi  capable  of  oonTerting  cane-ettgAr  into  glaooee,  does 
not  indnce-  farmuitation  in  ^e  glncow  lonite^'  whenoa  it 
9t  Mua  fdlowa  titat  the-  fermrat  auiit  ba'  aooght'  fo^ 
amongst  the  inscAnble  portion  of  the  yeast. 

Their  noD-snocess  in  iscbting  the  vinoos  fennent  did  -not 
prersnt  diemlsts  from  specal&ting  on  its  mode  of  tcHoa. 
Berzelioi  gaTe  it  m  his  opimon  (which  was  adopted  by 
MitscherUut  and  oUier*  of  the  lea^ng  diemists)  that  the 
AcUoQ  WW  ft  purely  **oata1ytic'*  ona.  Wbat  be  meant  by 
ihiT  ia  bast.explaioed  by  a&  example. '  Fennide  of  hydro^ 
gen  (a  eompdnndof  the  dements  of  water  and  ovygen)  is 
pemeUy  stable  at  ordbary.  temperatures.  Add  to  it  a 
mare  speck  of  platinum  black  (a  peculiar  form  Ot  Auoly 
divided  ptatinam),  and  it  at  once -breaks  up  into- water  and 
oxygen,  the  platioom'  which  caused  the  dsoompoaition 
remainiog  unchanged.  In  an '  exoctiy  similar  manner 
Bertelios  thonght  the  yeast  acted  upon  the.sngar,  and  caused 
it  to  break  up  into  alcohol  and  cubonio  acid.  The  merit 
of  the  idea  waajthat  it -apparently  reduced  Uie  explanation 
of  a  'seemingly  eomptex  to  that  of  an  nndmbtedly  nm[4er 
|ibenonienon.  Butunfortnoately  neither  Berzelins  noe  any 
«f  his  ioJJxMSKt  itmsaaded  fu  piotintf  the  objebtive  existence 


of  the  analogy  by  experimental  eridenoei  Hence  Berzelina'a 
theny  really  amounted  to  BO  more  than  diowing  that  Tinom 
fomentatioii  and  the  "eatalyda"  reactiona  of  inorgai^ 
diemistry  were  both  unexplained  phenomena. 

Something  for  mon  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  theory  had 
been  offered  300  years  before  by  StahL  The  originator  of 
the  phlogiston  theory  justly  divined  that  vinous  fermait*> 
tion  .and  patrefaction  are  phenomena  of  the  same  order, 
and,  starting^  from  the  Well-known  infectious  nature  of  the 
latter,  explamed  bothasdisturbanceeinthe  "molocoles"  of 
the  fermenting  body,  brought  about  by  a  pro^xisting  mole- 
cular motion.  "EiuKiirperderinderFaulangbeg^eaiat 
MngetineuMmandaren  von  dwEaidungaanueh  mfrriteB 
sehr  leifllitUoh  die  Verderbung  'xn  Wage,  Ja  ea  kanv  ein 
scdeher,  boTNto  in  innerer  Bewcfnog  b^riffener  KBrper 
«nen  auderen  annoch  rahi^en,  jedodk  sn  sothaner  Bewv> 
gnng  genmgten  sehr  leicht  m  «ne  solche  innere  Bev^;nng 
hindnreissen." 

neee  ideas  of  Stahl's,  at  the  time  of  Berxelins's  catalytic 
tlwory,  had  long  been  f  qjgotted,  and  they  remained  lost  to 
science  until  they  were  revived  and  brought  into  a  more 
definite  form  by  Jnatnsliebig,  who,  in  a  powerfal  and 
prdiensire  memoir  on  fermeotatave  clungea,  which  he  pub- 
nshed  in  1S48,  used  them  ax  thebasia  «  a  qaw  theoiT  at 
these  phenMuena,  which  justly  attracted  univmalattenuoB^ 
as  it — or  rather  the  wot^erfn%  Indd  memoir  vliSi^ 
embodied  it— exhiUted  the  suljeet  Jn  a  clearer  Bfj^l-  than 
anything  else  that  had  been  said  or  vrritten  on  it  before. 
With  Liebig  as  wiUi  Stahl,  all  "  formentationa''  and 
'^putrefactions"  are  analogous  pheoomena.  Putrefactions 
are  -owing  m^ly  to  the  inonrent'  instabiltty  of  the 
albuminoid  oonstitnents.  of  .the  respective  snbstanoei  in 
[misence  of  water.  So  Unstable  are  these  albuminoids  Uiat 
even  an  incapient  oxidation  (a^e  Qay-Luasac's  e^miment) 
m^  mfBce  to  diilnrb  their  diMuioal  eqoiUbciumto  anolt  in 
cxtfot  as  to  cause  the  wh6le  of  the  atoms  of  nuM  to 
giAdnally  reafru^  tltemselres  into  new  products  ttf  leaser 
complexity  and  consequently  higher  stability.  The  deoour 
poaitton  whim  onoe  started,  readily  piopugatas  itself  thicn^ 
the  whole  mass,  aided  as  it  is  W  tiie  inherent  tendency  oi 
the  molecule  to  pass  into  more  highty  stable  formd,  jnfet  as 
a  Bt(me  which  rc^  down  a  hill  and  strikes  oljier  stones  ob 
its  way  cansea  them  to  roll  down  likewise.  This  iseo  dear 
and  plausible  aaalmost  to  ooramand  assent  It  is  leas  easy 
to  agree  with'Liebig  when  he  tries  to  explain  fermentation, 
when  he  says,  for  instance,  that  thesogv  in  gn^  juice, 
although  not  naturally  gravitating  towards  a  wawangemsnt 
as  alcohol  plus  carbonic  acid,  is  nevertheless  caued  to 
undergo  this  change  by  its  immediate  ooutact  with  the 
albuminoids  oi  the  juice  or  yeast,  whioh  are  in  a  atata  <tf 
aftnnia  oommotion;  and  it  is  still  lees  eu^  to  aeehowandt 
.  an  atomic  revolution  could  pn^^ress  from  sugar  to  sugar,  as 
he  sayi  it  may.  ,  That  the  nitrogenous  oiattai  <^  ttiejoioek 
in  all -ordinary'' cases  of  venous  fermeutatifni,  assume  the 
form  of  yeasty  is,  according  to  Uebig,  a  pnrdy  accidental  • 
phenomenon,  and,  if  yeast  is  so  characteiuticslfy  powerfal 
aaa  fen)a^^  it  is  so -on^  through  iti  eondstiBglaifsly  ef 
exceptionally  unstable  afimminoid  aubatancea. 

■liiebig^s  ideas,  man  periiapi  throngh  the  brilliancy  of  lik 
mode  of  ezpoaititai  than  the  force  of  his  argnmenta,  took 
firm  hold  of  the  sdenti^  mind  <^  the  time;  aaMBot 
chemists  at  least  the  general  impression  wes,  and  it  ^ofliud 
for  a  conudeirabls  time,  that  Xaebig's  theory  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  summed  up  the  whole  of  the  empiriod  know- 
ledge of  the  subject-— although  it-  totally  ignored  at  -  kaat 
one  most  important  feature  in  the  phenomena  whidi  had 
been  bcoo^  out  and  firmly  established  1^  Schwann  and 
Oagniard-lAtoor. 

In  1680  a  Dutch  pfaihMC^her,  Leuweoboek,  Idl  i^ 
examining  yeastundar  tiw  uioMMopak  and  looad  it  to  floti- 
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M  of  .nuDate  globolar  or  onid  particka.  Microecopea  in 
hii  tinu  wera-Teiy  imperfect  or  be  would  tare  made  a 
grtat  diaooVerf.  Sehwatm  and  Cagniard-Latoor^  vbo 
(tbcmt  1B38,  and  indepeodeiillr  et  mw  other)  nramid  tlw 
p\i  Dotehfoon't  ioquuT,  nwd  the  better  inatrtUDenta  of 
tbelr  tim^  and  discorered  that  Leaweaboek's  globoUa  are 
Benbranons  bogs,  which  exhibit  all  the  morphologic  char- 
aeteriatica  of  ratable  cells,  and,  like  these,  when  brought 
atider  the  proper  conditions,  inoreaae  and  multiply  in  the 
Uolcwto  eenafc  Taking  this  together  with  the  long  ktw>wn 
fact  wwt  in-  tinooa  fennentation  the  yeaat  inoreasea  as  the 
pnMM  ptogicwee,  they  naturally  condnded  that  feaat  ia  a 
^edet  of  j^luit,  and  that  it  b  th*  life  of  that  pint  vhieh 
soD^hov  w  other  eaoMt  the  chemical  dungeu  It  b  the 
special  merit  of  Schwann  to  baTe  adduced  powerful  tzperi- 
nental  eridence  in  faronr  oi  this  riew.  *  In  his  case,  the 
flbeerrations  on  yeast  were  incidental  only  to  a  more  com- 
pnheosiTa  inTeatigatioo,  the  original  aim  of  which  had  been 
to  solre  the  great  question  of  apbntaneons  generation.  Pro- 
esseea  of  patrofaotion  haring  long  been  known  to  be  iarari- 
aUy  aoooupanied  by  the  formation  of  vibriones  and  other 
■teroacopio  orj^anisma  eodoved  with  Totuntsiy  nwtion,  he 
ptepand  infnsions  o(  flsdi  and  other  pntreacihie'mattais  id 
8ask%  andf  after  baring  benneticaUy  closed  these,  ex- 
posed them  for  a  tine  to  the  Iwat  of  boilug  water,  so  as.  to 
OMtrt^  amy  trace  of  liring  germs  that  might  be' present. 
The  lontenta;  when  preserved  in  that  condition  for  erer  so 
lon^  showed  no  ugn  of  pntrefaction  or  of  life  of  any  ^utd. 
But  when  expoeed  to  the  ur  they  did  potrefy,  and  soon 
swarmed  with  liring' orgonimu  of  rarions  kinds.  Obri- 
onsly  it  waa  the  air  which  cansad  tbia  fewfr-fold  ebuige. 
Bnt  than  the  air  whiA  had  been  shat  vp  with  the  intndraa 
did  not  act  This,  howerer,  might  hare.been  owing  to  an 
thaoiptiiHi  of  the  oxygen  by  the  jtuces.  Schwann  therefore,  - 
la  another  set  of  experiments,  allowed  the  boiled  (and  con- 
•sqnently  germless)  infusions  to  communicate  freely  with 
the  atmosphere,  in  such  a  manner,  howerer,  that  no'  particle 
vl  air  oould  enter  the  -flasks  without  baring  flnt  passed 
tbnNigh.a  led-hot  glass  tube^  and  thus  been  freed  from  any 
oermi  that  might  float>boat  in  it'  In  this  ease  the  air  had 
Airplay  in  a  cheaueal^enBt^  bnt  yat,  not  only  did  no  life 
of  any  kind  make  ita  appearance,  bnt  aren  the  chemical 
dungss  failed  to  set-in. '  Exactly  similar  results  were  ob- 
tained by  Schwann  in  experiments  with  grape  jalce,  whether 
ptsriously  mixed  or  not  with  yeast  Gay-Lussac's  famous 
experiment  tukd  when  the  air>bell,  before  being  admitted, 
to  the  jaioe^  had  been  heated,  and  thus  freed  from  living 
germs.  lo  a  few  of  tbeee  «periments,  it  ia  true,  the  re- 
solts.wwe  cootradietoiy  to  the  general  aridenca  afforded  hj 
tiw  rest  of  the  wotk  But  SehwonD  had  no-  doubt  in  his 
mind  about  the  dose  analt^  between  rinoos  fermentation 
and  putrefaction ;  and  as  the  pntrefactiqn  experimenta  had 
tU  giren  one  and  the  same  answer,  he  explained  these  ano- 
nalies  as  having^  been  caused  by  unobeerred  slipe'  in  the 
zespectire  experiments,  and  did  not  admit  them  to  inrali- 
data,  his  general  proposition  that  both  putrefoptiou  and  fer-' 
ventotioD  are  inseparably  connected  with  characteristie 
Uologio  phenomena  ^-^the  less.  »o,  as'hia  axperinwnts  on 
tha  aetioD  of  oertein  antiseptics  had  shown  that  what  is  an 
"antiseptic"  to  a  fermentative  change  is  a  poison  to  th^ 
orgaoitou  cbaraoteristio  of  the  case.  Thus,  for  instance, 
he  found  that  white  arsenic*  and  oorroaive  sublimate,  being 
poboDona  to  both  plants  and  animals,  stop  both  putrefac- 
tion and  fermentation ;  while  extract  of  nux  vomica,  beicg 
destructive  of  animal  bnt  not  of  vegetable  life,  prevents 
fsitrefsction,  bnt  doea  not  interfere  with  Tinons'fBrmenta> 
tion.  Ulamoehaoismofiha  latter  process  he  inu^nad  U 
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consist  pcofasbty  in  this,  that  the  "  sngar-f ungna"  (the  yeasty 
lires  at  the  ax^nse  of  the  nitrogenoiis  matters  and  of  tha 
ngar  of  tha  juei^'and  that  those  of  the  dements  theai 
nutstuMai  -whiA  the  plaBt  doea  not  asaimilate  an  efiml- 
-uated  diiefly  as  akohot  This  apenal  theoty  of  SdiwaimV 
as.the  reader  ia  aware,  is  not  qntte  correct,  but  it  does  'not 
affect  his  general  views  on  the  phenomenon,  which  wer^ 
fully  confirmed  by  subsequent  inveetig^rs,  Amongaj 
these  wa  may  mention  Helmholtz,  who  showed  that  oxygen 
evolved  by  dectrolysis  from  water  does  nol^  like  air,  indno6 
vinous  fermentation.  The  same  observer  showed  that  Ixnled 
gr^  jnice^  when  tied  up  in  a  bladder,  does  not  feimen^ 
avail  whearaqiended  within  a  tub  fnll  of  fatmanting  jaiea. 
The  evidenee  afforded  hy  this  expniment  was  eonnoenl^ 
strai^thened  hj  Hitscheriieh,  who  ^red  that  even  a  septum 
of  filter  paper,  effectually  att^  tiie  propagation  of  the  reao* 
Uon.  More  striking  still  is  an  expeiiment  which  was  made^ 
many  years  later,  by  H.  Hoffmann.  Ha  took  a  teet-tube  fnll 
of  mfpi  water,  and  by  a  plug  of  cotton  woc4  inserted  within 
it  divided  the  liquid  into  two  parts.  To  the  upper  part  he 
added  yeast,  whidi  of  course  induced  fermentation  there; 
hot  the  changa  did  not  {ooirfwata  itNlf  throodi  tha  eotton 
wool  to  the  lower  por^k  The  same  material  had  done 
good  service  some  ysais  before  in  the  hands  of  SchrSder  and 
Dusch,  who  proved  in  1664,  by  a  most  extensive  series  of 
experiments,  that  the  something  in  air  which  enablee  it  to 
start  fermentative  changes  in  boiled  infusions  of  ineat  or 
malt  in  grape  juice,  Jic,  can  be  effectually  removed  by  fil- 
traticm  of  the  air  through  cotton  wouL  It  is  true  the  "Ac* 
here  does  not  include  milk,  which  they  fonnd'to  turn  soar 
in  filtaied  as  wall  as  in  ordinary  afr,  but  tiiis  exception  was 
Bubaaqnently  explained  away  1^  nwtesr,  who  found  that 
germs  immersed  in  alkaline  liquids  may  survive  tempera* 
tures  considerably  higher  than  100*  C 

A  number  of  other  important  researches,  which  led  to 
Bubstaatially  umilar  results,  must  be  passed  over  here,  and 
;  may  be,  becanse  what  we  have  qnoted  has  never  been  dis- 
proved,  and  is  consequentiy  quite  sufficient  to  show  that,  io 
the  case  of  vinotu  fermsntatioAand  ^trefaction  at  any  rate^ 
those  atoqie  motions,  which,  aecwdtng  to  Lieln^  oaosa  tlw 
disintegration  of  the  fermenting  subetanees, — if  the  notum 
is  to  be  maintained  at  all,— cannot  bs  admitted  to  have  an 
existence  outside  the  living  bodies  of  certain  ofgonisma 
chatactaristio  of  the  respective  shanges.  To  any  unpre. 
judiced  person  this  would  appear  to  be  sound  logic ;  but 
Liebig  did  not  see  it,  and  for  a  long  time  he  hod  the 
minority  of  chemists  at  least  on  his  side.  Np  reasonable 
person  could  hare  denied  the  irresistible  force  of  the  aigu- 
mente  of  Sdiwann  .and  hb  foUowera ;  bnt  thtee  chemiste 
somehow  or'  otkw  ' managed  to  ignore  the  faot^  until 
Pasteur,  by  means  of  a  most  thorough  and  extensire  experi- 
mental reaearcli  (of  which  the  principal  portions  were 
published  from  lS57tol861),  simply  forced  the  atten&mof 
ererybody  to  the  physiological  side  of  the  subject,  and,  by 
abedtttely  nnimpeacliabla  evidence,  proved  that  Schwann  a 
views  are  substantially  correct  Of  this  investigation  it  is 
impossiUe  to  speak  otherwise  than  ;a  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration.'  Even  the  purely  critical  portion  of  Fasteur'a 
work  would  ba  enough  to  immortalize  his  ufime.  He  did 
the  whole  of  the  work  of  Schwann  and  tlte  rest  of  his  pre- 
■decessors  over  again,  modifying  and  perfecting  tiio  ezperi* 
mental  methods,  so  as  to  silence  any  objection  or  donbt 
that  might  possibly  be  raised,  repeating  and  multiplying 
his  experiments  until  every  proposition  was  firmly  esta* 
blisbed.  But  his  work  was  synthetical  as  well  as  analyti- 
caL  Some  of  his  discoveries  will  be  noticed  below ;  si^eo 
it  here  to  mention  one  of  the  geneml  results  which  he  arrived 
at-  Vinonsfkrmentationbonlyonoofannmberof  fbiinaB* 
tatirs  ehangea  to  which  siwar  b  Uabl&  The  same  suhstancs 
iogar,  whid^  when  placed  nndor  certain  e<mditioDa,  braabi 
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up  into  alcohol  tod  eorboDla  add,  oadar  cartain  other  aets 
of  condttions  fermenta  into  lactic  aeid>  or  timmgh  lactic  iuto 
balyric  acid,  or  into  gnin  plna  manoite.  Tltia  £u  long  been 
knoTO.  What  Pastaar  ahowed  u  that  each  of  theaa  changes 
11  the  ezeliiaire  fnaction  of  a  certain  apociea  (or  at  least 
gen  as)  of  organism.  What  the  yeast  plant  is  for  Tinons  a 
cartuD  other  organism  is  for  lactic,  a  tiiird  for  jnaunitic,  a 
fourth  for  butyric  fermentation.  Ko  two  of  these  apedea, 
vrvn  if  they  belong  to  the  same  genns,  will  ever  paaa  into 
Mch  other.  Pasteur  arrived  at  this  great  generalisation 
by  means  of  hia  invention  of  an  ingenioos  method  for 
enltiTating  pure  growths  of  the  several  speciaB,  so  that 
oadi  of  uMm  eomd  bs  ezamiaed  sepaiate^  for  ita  chemi- 
eal  fanetion&  To  osplun  the  method,  let  ni  aappose 
wa  wunted  an  nnmjgfld  gnnrth  of  the  apeeioi  of  yeast-^aiit 
called  Saeeharomjfea  eereniim.  The  fint  at^  of  eoutae  is 
to  procara  a  specimen  of  yeast  which,  when  examined  onder 
the  microscope,  proves  a  fair  approximation  to  what  is 
wanted.  This  being  done,  we  pUce  a  qnantity  of  brewers' 
wort  in  a  flask  provided  with  two  necks,  one  long  and  very 
narrow  and  bent  like  a  gas-evolution  tube,  the  other  short 
and  wide  like  the  tubulos  of  a  retort .  We  boil  the  wort 
ia  the  flask  to  kill  the  germs,  and  during  the  boiling  close 
fliat  the  tnhDlna  by  means  of  *  (^tmlees)  ^ass  stopper,' 
thai  the  narrow  tabfe  by  means  of  a  previously  ignited 
plug  of  aabestM.  We  now  allow  the  futsk  io  ami  down 
■lowly,  and  by  exporing  it  for  several  days  to  the  proper 
temperature  mnka  enre  ttiat  there  ia  no  potential  life  in 
our  medium.  We  tlien,  by  means  of  a  thin  platinum  wire, 
introduce  a  apeck  of  the  yeast  through  the  tubulos,  which, 
of  course,  ia  stopped  up  ogun  vrithont  delay.  We  then 
place  the  flask  in  a  chamber  kept  at  the  particular  tempera- 
ture which  ia  most  favourable  to  the  development  of 
*<  Boccharomyces."  The  saccliaromyces-cells,  being  in  the 
majority  and  enjoying  a  poaitiou  of  advantage,  will  multiply 
at  a  greater  rate  than  the  foreign  cells,  of  which  many  in 
fact  will  go  to  ttie  wall,'  so  that  wh^  we  ultimately  obtain 
b  a  ^oaer  approximation  to  pure  saecharomyces  than 
the  speck  of  yeast  which  we  used  as  seed,  and  which,  in 
snenl,  was  already  a  little  better  (in  all  probability)  than 
the  bulk  of  the  yeast  it  came  from.  Of  the  relatively  pure 
yeast  we  now  again  take  a  speck  and  sow  it  in  a  fresh 
suf^ly  of  germlMS  wort,  and  so  on  nntil  the  foreign  cella 
can  be  assumed  to  be  "  Darwisised "  out  of  existeuce. 
This  method  of  Pasteur's,  apart  from  its  scieptific  value,  is 
of  the  greatest  practical  importance ;  supposing  it  to  be 
carried  out  on  a  huge  scale — which,  in  fact,  has  been  done 
wUh  some  measure  of  ancceaa — it  will  enable  the  brewer 
to  grow  and  use  pure  soccharomyces,  and  thus  to  avoid  all 
the  many  '*  diseases  "  which  beer,  at  brewed  with  ordinaiy 
yeast,  is  liaUs  to. 

After  Pasteur's  researches  it  became  impossible  not  to 
•dmit  that  those  fermentative  changes  which  he  investi- 
gates are,  at  least  in  a  practical  kense,  physiological  and  not 
purely  chemical  phenomena ;  hut  there  appean  to  be  no 
oeceaaity  for  assuming,  as  many  do,  that  it  is  the  life  of 
those  minnte  organisms,  qva  life,  which  directly  causes  the 
phenomena^  It  seems  far  more  rational  and  philosopldc  to 
adopt  the  view  taken  by  Berthelot  and  Hoppe-S^ler,  who 
go  no  further  than  to  admit  that  those  living  eiganisma 
an  the  only  known  eourcea  for  tite  ferments  proper,  which 
in  themselves  are  chemical  anhatances  pure  and  simple. 

Proceeding  now  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  (Uffetsat 
fermentative  changes,  we  begin  with  those  that  are  proved 
to  be  functions  of  purely  chemical  nogentik 

A.  Ftrmeniatiaiu  proved  io  be  purdy  chemical  rtaetiom. 
Th^M  an  eonveniently  amngtd  tccording  to  the  rsi^Mtive  eatu- 
Irtic  agenta 

1.  jteidh—Vm  omote  salMtaaoea,  whta  boOed  wtth  wotci 
fad  aisuU  qouUity  of nl^niio^  mntlatie,  or  other  strong  mlnaral 


ocitl,  nnilrrfio  hytlralion  and  dtcompomHon,  or  othor  ehamtad  tnas> 
tniitntion,  llio  acid  romaiiiuig  nltiniatfly  in  iU  original  coodilkn. 
TInii,  an(1i:r  tho  circnmiUuicca  named,— 

(1.]  Cana  aogu  is  "inrarted,"  i.4.,  coaTorted  into  deztioaeaDd 
ievnlofa,  thna : 

CiiH^Oii   +    H,0   -   C,H,^,   T  CH„0,, 

(1)  Tha  Bonw  •qnation  appliH  totbacaas  at  milk  sagn,  gas  d 
the  iirodiicts  CfB^O,  in  this  ease  babg  a  peculiar  snbstaace  oaOei 

(S.)  StarA  imssh  Into  dsxtifaw  (a  kind  of  gmn)  nd dsitna^ 
thus: 

AuSx.  VtUr.  DntrlneT  DtitraM. 

(4.)  Salicine  (a  Utter  nindple  in  willow  Wk)  braika  up  lata 
glocoM  and  "MlfgiDhi^^  thns : 

C^aO,   +    H.0   =  + 

Uanj  othw  "doeorides"  <BativB  aaMoBOMeontainiiig  poteatU 

SIocum)  behave  In  a  vimilar  maimar.  Ilia  exact  mecnaniim  «f 
lieaenactionalaBcarcelyandentocid ;  iMndins  exact  inveitigationtr 
they  may  ba  explained,  according  to  Lyon  Fbyfair,  by  a  tendency 
of  the  acid  to  coraUna  with  the  elomenU  of  one  of  the  prodneta^ 
which  tendency,  althongh  anfficient  to  aerer  thass  aleBWatifTOB 
the  rut,  is  defeated  nltimatoly  by  the  sUbility  of-  the  ecuiponai 
formed  by  their  union  with  one  another. 

2.  JHatttm  ia  a  pecnliar  snbetanoo  which  ia  formed  In  Um  ga^ 
minatfon  of  ^nin  (in  maltliig),  and  which  has  the  power  of  convert* 
ins  many  times  its  weight  Ht  starch  into  dextrine  and  dextroaa 
when  made  to  net  on  it  in  the  i«eaence  of  water  at  about  (HI*  C 
Diastase  haa  not  vet  beon  laakteil  In  the  puro  state.  In  the  ^/atetm 
referred  to  it  is  cliuiged ;  but  it  la  not  known  into  what 

5.  EmiiUina  ii  a  conati  tnent  of  almonds  (both  of  bitter  and  swseth 
which  ia  known  chiefly  for  its  power  of  decomiwsing  omygdilin* 
(a  crj-atdlline  tubetaneecontotnad  in  bitter  dntonl^  OBdextnetaU* 
therefrom  by  alcohol]^  with  fbmutioa  of  bitter- almosd  oil  ani 
gincoae,  thus  i 

The  oil,  aa  the  formula  ahowt,  is  a  (loose)  compound  of  praadff 
acid,  KCH,  and  benialdehjrde,  C,H/).  The  common  idea  that 
bitter  almonde  contain  pramo  add  ts  eirotuona ;  that  acid,  like  th* 
bensaldehydci  is  preeent  only  potentially,  vii.,  aa  omygdaUne^ 
which,  vlien  the  almond  meal  ia  treated  with  water,  nndetioee  th» 
above  fermentative  change.  Uany  other  glncorfdea  ore  deonupoaed 
by  emnUine,  aa  th^  are  by  dilnts  aeid&  It  may  bs  aaid,  in  pais- 
in^  that  the  acrid  volatua  oil  contained  in  table-mnstard  b  net 
found  ready  formed  in  the  mottatd  aecd,  bat  Is  prodooed  frota  a. 
conatitnent  of  the  eeed  by  a  fennentative  action  doady  aaalageas 
to  that  we  have  jnst  been  exphinini^ 

4.  ScivhU  Yeatt  Fen>unt.~lt  haa  already  been  stated  that  aa 
aijaeons  extract  of  yeaat,  though  devc^d  of  tne  power  of  indneiag' 
▼uoiia  fermentation,  couvkTla  cane  aogar  into  dextroae  and  Icvuloaa^ 
The  ferment  **  Berthelot  showed,  can  be  nrecipitated  from  the 
liquid,  in  au  impure  atate,  by  addition  of  alconoL 

6.  JViwtMe.— Stomach  diKutlon  (in  man  and  anlmfli  nea^  te^ 
lated  to  naa)  cnnsitta  nalnly  in  thia  that  the  gaatilo  Juice  dli> 
ao1\-os  the  albtuninoida  of  the  food,  aa  hydrochlorates  of  peptoneo, 
the  only  form,  it  tecma,  in  which  they  can  be  nwrnilatrd  by  ti» 
system.  The  jnice  owes  thia  power  to  the  nresenco  in  it  a( 
small  percentagca  of  two  -thinjpi,  namely,  of  free  oydrochlorie  acid 
and  01  "  pepaine,"  both  of  which  are  continuously  produced  by  the 
niucouB  membrane.  Real  pcnaine  baa  never  been  eeeu  ;  bnt  aft 
impure  substance,  poMeasing  tseapeciftc  piopertica  of  the  foment 
can  be  extracted  from  the  mncoua  membrane  of  tho  Btomach 

a  laborious  process  which  we  have  no  spaee  to  deaeribe.  lUiMj 
dilate  hydroehloiio  acid  alone  disiolvea  certain  albnuiinoida,  nut 
it  does  not  convert  them  into  peptones ;  it  acqnirea  this  property  bv 
the  addition  to  It  a  small  quantity  of  th«  preparation  nanw£ 
Itiaas  well  to  state  in  psering,  that  ttie  so-called  pepdna  itfthe 
pharmacentist  is  only  a  very  poor  spolagy  for  even  the  plains  of 
the  phrsiological  chemist 

A.  PanercaHne. — What  pepdne  ta  to  the  gastric  juice  poncrsatfas 
is  to  the  secretion  of  the  panctvas  gland,  whoae  function  it  is  t» 
digest  the  starchy  and  fat^  portions  of  the  food.  This  "  paaoap 
tine"  seems  to  include  three  ferment^  namely,  a  kind  of  disstsas 
(see  above),  a  ferment  dmilsr  In  its  ftwctiona  to  pepaine,  and  a  fer- 
ment which  hu  the  power  of  converting  fats  into  fatty  odds  and 
glycerine.    Kone  of  these  has  been  isolated. 

7.  £ryUrow»u.— Thia  la  a  pecnliar  fennent  which  Idwaid 
Schunek,  in  I8S4,  extracted  from  madder-root,  and  which  was 
found  b^  him  to  poasess  the  power  of  iudncing  vinon*  fermeutatioa 
in  aolntions  of  sugar,— a  moat  Important  discovery,  whidi  ought  t*; 
be  further  inveatigated. 

IfoU. — All  these  fcHnants,  the  odds  of  eoorae  excepted,  loss  tbsfr 
cffleo^  at  tempemtnies  near  100*  C.  in  pnaaoe  of  water.  Ia. 
the  dty  state  they  may  snrvire  boiling  beat 
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1  Tiam  JWwiHtfaw.— TMi  tm  k>rli«t  tlmdr  beta  cent 
■Utnd,  wtcaalbM  MoadWbmtoafaw  ■ddltfoium  mliSM* 
taa.  Tineat  IkmenMioii,  m  we  m  It  gdng  on  tn  tlu  Dmran* 
nti  utd  in  th«  win«-prodac«»'  eaakt,  ia  ft  ftanotioD  of  iSsmAo- 
rvnyex,  4  gsaiii  of  fungi,  condatlng  of  mijnit*  cdli,  whlcli 
NsMtimM  ua  iwlated  fran  ooo  uiotb«r,  MmatiinM  grouped  to- 
gttbii  in  a  Tufe^  of  f<Miiu,  bat  new  united  Into  ui  orKtnixed 
tian*.  Then  ii  •  Ttrietjr  of  ipociei^  of  wUdi  8.  cercvinm  <the 
suin  OMutitnent  of  ordisairTewt^  u  produced  in  the  hisfa  Itoen- 
tittM  of  beer)  ia  th«  most  usportent  It  eon^ite  of  eelu  of  mb<mt 
millimetre  diameter.  Acccffding  to  Puteor,  ncchuomjeei 
tbiTn  beet  when  iminerMd  In  grape  jnloe  or  wort,  or  iinilar  liquid!^ 
It  iwitipliea  only  b/  boddln^  nerer  bj  eporifieatieo.  Is  pms 
■ogei-mter  it  lire^  io  to  aav,  at  ita  own'  expeaae,  uid  gntdullj 
bacoDMaexhaaated ;  bnt  on  aadition  of  phoaphatee  (Tcaat-aehirorlu 
b«t)  and  ammonia  aalt  to  tlie  ntnr,  the  nlaot  thrirea  aa  well 
ilniMt  u  in  satire  cogir  jnieea.  When  (aocEaromTcea  ii  not  fkdl j 
iwBcned  in  the  Utinor,  and  otherwiae  eonttrained  to  Bre  Tinder 
■heonnal  eonditiosiL  it  paaaea  into  '^aetobiotio'*  fbtma  which  aro 
iiaiilartomnmn  andmncedoB^BoaMplaDtaXaDd  whi^Uketbca^ 
Ut*  on  atmo^herio  oxyccn.  Bnt  thne  abnomal  fbrtni,  when  re- 
fauDcned  in  wor^  &&,  alwajra  lelapaa  Into  the  non>Aeiobiotio  fom 
tt  ■oharomjrcea^  Bnl  mnecdo^  he ,  for  inatuce  Mycod^ma  vini 
■ad  mnritim,  which  bv  natnre  aro  aeroUotlc^  when  immcnad  In 
vert  or  grape  jdiee,  udthna  placed  in  what  tothemia  an  abnormal 
eeadidon,  aanune  non-aciobiotia  fonn^  and  prodoce  Ttnooa  f ermenta- 
lion,  bnt  (eoatiai7  to  whatwia  farma^asBomodirPaafanrUmadf) 
tbfj  era  nerer  conTerted  into  aacchareniym,  and  their  ftnngntattre 
penriooa  eomea  to  as  end,  snkte  they  an  oeeaatopallT  lerired 
qriM^oamtothectmei^Mie.  • 

IlSfonr  of  isdndag  vinous  HmMBtaUeo,  however,  b  h]r  no 
ii»  cBBflneito  mlcneoepie  otganiamt.  It  has  long  been  known, 
fien  the  izpeTiments  of  DObeKfner  and  othen,  that  eweet  fruit, 
vken  kept  within  as  inert  atmosphero  devoid  of  free  ozvgen, 
tnhM  eaiheoie  add  with  formation  of  alcohol,  and  it  baa  been 
]*Dved  br  Pastenr  that  this  fermestatioa,  whidi  extend  to  a 
eoaiUeiable  pertiim  of  the  mgar  proses^  ia  not  sooompanied  bv 
tlw  darclopment  of  uj  microecomc  apedc&  Cloaoly  related  to  this 
liet  is  the  wetl-cstahUuied  expenenco  that  large  qnastitle]  of  >ngu 
■ST  be  made  to  Cennant  hr  meana  of  yeast  witiiost  the  latter 
■u^ying  to  any  notewoitny  extant  Vn  th«  other  hand,  Jarge 
mnu  eCyeaat  may  be  obtained  (and  s  ntattcr  of  fiuit  aro 
efaUoed  mirf  day  by  the  malnrs  of  Oennao  barm)  wItlKabpro- 
dadag  mtteh  aleohoL  Oskaf  Brefeld,  by  means  <X  a  pecnllar  artl< 
iee,  noeeeded  in  growing  aacchannnyces  !s  brewer^  wort,  without 
fndadng  a  trace  of  eleohoL  From  these  ezporlences  we  must 
nsdnde  that  vinoos  fermentatloa,  isr  from  bdng  ths  cboractetiatio 
u-haetton  healthy  saecharostyct^  ia  dependent  os  a  certain 
pdlo^gie  eeodition  of  "non-^Krtobiotio''Mast-cella  (ie;,  cells 
vliidi  hsbftiiBUy  Hre  ta  darkness)  genawy,  which  b  bronidtt 
sLeat  by  immersing  them  in  anaoiaiUerans  fldda  and  Bhntting 
thmt  eat  Item  the  oxygen-gas  which  they  need  for  their  hcsltby 
dnelqaiMut;  Hence,  even  is  the  otdinary  cases  of  fennentation, 
the  netma]  li!a  of  the  yeaat-pl&nt  on  the  ono  ha^  and  tiie  di»> 
ndation  of  the  sugar  on  the  other,  are  not  only  not  neeessarily  re- 
Wh),  bnt,  in  thelndividaal  cell,  podtivdy  exclnde  each  other. 
Ia  ioy  ginn  mass  of  yeast,  healthy  coUa  and  diacascd  cells  are  in 
paaal  mixed  np  together,  and  thns,  In  practice,  the  two  phenn- 
Btns  conw  to  he  acctdestal  concomitants.  But  this  Msgs  as  tnck 
ahseit  precisely  to  the  U|er  viem  of  Liebi^  aa  set  forth  in  hla 
lut  memoiT  en  the  anl^jeet 

In  rqaid  to  tho  genesis  of  the  yeait  plant  Uttlo  Is  known. 
According  to  Paatcors  expeiiments  and  obserrations  the  yeast 
rtich  fbnns  spontancoasly  In  gnps  Juice  is  derired  chiefly  from 
cotatn  germs  which  abonnd  aboat  borrest  time  on  the  grapes,  and 
ttQl  more  en  the  grape-stalks;  Those  germs  ore  Wgdy  diilbsed 
■be  tiirong^  the  atmosphere  of  l»swerics,  wine  collttn,  and  kbora- 
t«riei  vhcia  fcrmestatton  eimerimenta  am  caniod  on.  but  thoy  are 
not  by  any  mesas  widely  dlflosed  throogh  the  atmosphen)  generally. 

1 2adMAriMMWfm.— Ifilkwhenlefttoitsalfinwiinn  weather, 
■  etmrlody  Icn'^  aocn  -tnms  sear,  the  main  featom  in  the 
(bsbIcu  process  being  the  tmnsmatatun  ^  dw  milk  aogsr  into 
Mtliaeld,  as  ezpreSMd  by  the  equation 

The  nUk  snsar,  before  sssan^  tho  fonn  of  laetb  add,  probably 
pMKS  through  the  condition  of  ^neoae.  At  any  rate,  ordisaiv 
^Mtm,  wbea  diaeolred  is  milk,  feTmeota  into  lac  tic  acid  along  wits 
usaift  swar  eriglaallv  preeent  But  in  this  case,  if  the  total 
pcrnstigeosaagBrgpas  Dmnd  aeertais  limit,  the  leaeticm  comes 
to  a  stm  aa  sees  as  us  adoitr  o(  the  liqoid  haa  attained  a  certain 
IMt-Tmliie.  Additionofelwk  or  carbonate  of  soda,  i.t,,  oonverdon 
<  the  Uetie  add  into  a  nentml  lactat^  then  rerire*  the  process. 
Aael«t(iaef*'fnvat4nflBf''(as{fodBeedliybeilinj[canesngar  water 
■Uin  UttU  Tltiiol)^  w£m  miMd.with  axcev  of  chalk  and  some 


pocrideheeee^  and  kept  at  S0*-8^  C.,  boos  ferments,  with  fonnstioK 
of  Urge  qoantitiea oilactate  of  lime  (Besaoh).  Laedo  tennentatiai, 
aceordtng  to  Faateor,  is  eansed  by  the  derumnest  in  the  m«a  « 
a  mkroaccpie  fnnjm  conaisHiig  of  cylindiioai  eells  which  am  lir 
Hnaller  than^mee ofssccharomyoes.  Va  are  not  aware  thi±^ia 
"lactie  fermest"  has  aver  bees  aeenia  ecdinsir  sour  milk;  ia 
Benseh's  joocealt  is  prodnced  Israely  as  a  grejw  depedt  on  Uia 
chal^  frran  which  pan  grewttts  eC  the  taaga  may  be  obtained  \fj 
Pasteor'a  method  (see  shore)  The  laetio  larment,  to  the  annt^asee 
of  brewery  freqoestly  ocean  in  otdinarr  yeaat  aa  animpsri^. 

Then  ia  no  donbt  that  that  fongua  which  hsteor  calls  tt*  laai. 
ferment  is  capable  of  indnafaig  laoUo  fermentation ;  bat  it  doea  lOh 
by  any  means  follow  that  it  Is  tha  tiling  wUch  aetaally  cMua* 
the  soaring  <tf  milk  asder  onMsary  dieuistsaccs.  Os  the  eon- 
traiy,  ftam .  a  mnarkable  aet  ef  experiments  made  by  Lister  in 
1678,  this  appears  not  to  be  the  case.  According  to  him,  milk 
can  be  eraipletely  pniged  <X  getaiM  by  expomas  it  (within  a  genn- 
leas  flask)  to  the  temperatom  of  boiling  water  loreomehoan^  and. 
when  protected  s^Unst  atmcapherie  geims  hj  a  alightly  carlxdised 
stopper  of  eotton  wool,  keeps  sweet  for  an  indefinite  time.  Sped- 
mens  of  sach  germleee  milk,  when  exposed  to  the  atraotpheie  <n  his 
■tady,  were  found  by  Uster  to  ondergo  a  variety  of  fermentatira 
changes,  acoompanicd  eometimes  li^  the  development  fit  an  acil 
reaction,  bnt  none  oi  them  eet  fnto  aonr  milt  A  ^eofDwn'oC 
ordinary  onboDed  dairy  milk  when  kept  in  the  ttuo  loom  did  get 
soar  as  ninal,  and.  when  examined  under  the  miscmseops,  was 
fonnd  to  emttain,  aot  Pasteoi'l  fangnL  bat  a  kind  of  motionkm 
bacterim  wUdi  Lifter  calls  3.  hunt,  becanss  the  Istroduetios  of 
it  (or  rather  of  a  trace  of  the  sour  milk  containing  it)  into  the 
gerialem  milk  determined  normal  lactie  fermentation,  ute  SaOtrittm 
UKtii  multiplying  at  the  same  time.  The  same  bacteriom,  when 
made  to  pass  soocessirdy  thiongh  geimlcaa  urine  end  other  gcrmle« 
organic  fiqaid%  nnderwent  a  aeries  of  netamorphoee^  but,  when 
nltimatdy  pat  back  into  mUk,  caused  normal  lacti;  fermentation. 
The  germs  of  this  bacteriom  must  be  assumed  to  abound  in  the 
atmoephere  of  cows'  stables  and  dairies^  dthough  they  do  not  setiBi 
to  be  abondantly  diffused  tiirongh  the  atmosphere  generally, 

5.  Viaeout  FermMiation  is  a  peculiar  change  which  has  long  been 
known  to  oocadDnally  accompany  visoua  fermentation,  and  which 
manifesta  itself  in  this  that  the  wine  becomes  thick  and  viscous,  aa 
tha^  whenpoored  from  one  vessd  into  asother,  it  draws  Into  long 
threadSi  This  piypertTis  caused  by  the  preeenceof  a  kind  of  gma 
(of  the  compodaon  Ci^mO^)  which  it  iDvaiiably  accompanied  to 
mannit^a^CTeet  crydj^Inyibatanoe  of  the  eorgpcdtion^H^^ 

^aeemrt natnw xi thB^metSn^n^artiblishedimS^ 
we  do  net  know  whedter  it  is  one  leaetloi  er  a  est  of  maetiatia  gofig 

on  dmoltaneoosly.  Accotdinc  to  the  osnally  adopted  equation, 
100  parts  of  cane  sugar  should  yield  01  of  nisnmte,  iS'S  of  gum, 
and  0  of  carbonic  adcL  Accotding  to  Pdigot  (supported  by  rawiT) 
the  "TieooBS  fitment"  Is  a  fosgaa  conaiiting  of  very,  mindte 
Bp>«ilcd  cdls  (of  0*001  to  0'0014  millimetre  diameter), 

4.  Bittjfrit  jarmeiUaUen.— In  the  laouo  fermentatira  of  glncoeeL 
aa  induced  by  mUk  or  cheese  in  the  presence  of  chelk,fhelaetatacl 
UniB  b  no  sooner  formed  thas  it  nadeq^oes  itsdf  a  further  change^ 
which,  chemically-  is  represented  approximatdy  by  the  eqnatimi 

2C,HeO,    -    C4H,0,    +    2C0,     +  2IT, 
lAcilo  acU.^      BetjrTk  acU  CeTbonla  eell.  H7di«(cn  fu. 

The  tempcntm  moet  favourable  to  the  change  lies  near  U*  C. 
A  number  of  similar  changca  (of  other  oeganio  adds  than  lactie) 
CIS  Imown,  bnt  thoy  am  passed  over  bore,  bdnf^  of  a  more  purely 
sdontifle  Intsnsb  According  to  Pasteup  bufyne  fermontaaon  u 
caused  by  the  development  ia  the  mass  of  a  qwdd  kind  of  vibti^ 
a  worm-shaped  aaimalcnl^  oonsisting  of  a  number  of  lon^tndinsl 
celts,  esch  about  0*009  millimctra  tmck,  and  from  0-OOa  to  0*03 
mm.  long.  Bn^rio  hrmeslaUra,  atrictly  speaking,  is  only  one  oC 
a  largo  s^os  o(  chaages'enitomBrily  nmmod  qi  wider  tha  ganmia 
name  of  pstrebetion. 

6.  At^i^oeftoi.— The  sdenUfio  meaning  of  this  term  colnddea 
pretly  moeh  Trith  ita4>opu1ar  acceptation,  except  that  it  must  bo 
tmderstood  to  be  exdunreof  all  cayes  of  oxidation.  Is  olden  time*  it 
was  Bssained  that  orgasised  matter  (the  tianies  of  planta  and  animsls^ 
blood  corpuscles,  be)  could  hold  together  eren  chcmicdly  only  as 
long  aa  enpportU  by  tluf  vital  force.  Bnt  this  is  a  long  exploded 
notion,  ut  absolute  absence  of  water,  or  at  veiy  low  temperatorea, 
dead  orgnnizod  matter  remuna  chemicaUy  (and  even  structurally) 
snohonged.  In  simort  of  thie  assertioa  we  need  only  refer  to  that 
well  known  case  oithe  mammoth  of  the  Siberian  cave,  whkh  waa 
Ibnad  sweet  and  ttosh  theoaands  of  yeoss  after  the  oxtinctleB  el 
life.  And  dnoe  the  time  of  Appert  (who  diecovered  the  now  so  az> 
tendvdy  naed  process  of  preserving  taeata  in  Kaled-up  tins)  we  know 
that  proldsged  expomre  to  boilmg  luat  and  sabeKjnent  absolnl^ 
exdoaioa  of  air  prevent  pntrefaction,  ores  in  presence  of  liquid 
water  and  at  the  ordisaiy  temperature,  aa  long  as  the  air  remsiaa 
exdoded.  Chemically  peaking,.  «dinan  putrefaction  la  a  mast 
complsK  phaagtaaa,  always  tnrolring  the  ajawMtoas  m  gslBg 
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of  »  mlt^Ud^  of  flbmbd  nutfani.  A  •napuwtiMT  drnjAt 
mm  b  ttwjmtM&ation  of  niiBi^  wUc&  anlMtantlaUj  eeodtU  la 
tUitlMt  tttfima,  lijMriiBtktiBK  water,  (mm  Into  ewbouUof 
ammonia  Jnit  u  it  do*  wbca  bMtwl  bjr  itwlf  with  pan  water 
Ut^tungmtKM.  la  the  caM  of  aBiiultiM>wi,wUeh,  broadly 
yaHi^  may  ba  hU  to  ocasiit  of  late  and  albtualooida,  Uia  latter 
umTi  ptm  waj  ftnt  Their  dMOtapoaltion  ti  a  mort  complax  aet 
«f  morwdTi  rtaotiofiB,— Iracina,  tjndae,  Uttj  adda,  and  bub* 
**i«r  tUagi  ufiaariiig  aa  fdaiir  prodiuta,  ammoaia,  compoaaa 
■miBowfa,aalptBwtt»uhydtogaB,ajdiM«a,aadBitwgBaaiaoc^ 
■17  oaea.  Lea*  nfldlj,  Mt  bods  tha  mm  agoitaaflj,  tha  fote  are 
•uand,  b«i^  dacompoaad,  fat  tha  fint  ftiTfani^i  iato  tettj  acida 
■admafrina^  vhieh latter aadomt  farther trannntetioaa,  white 
ttaHnnaramTaforaooBBidaaUatiBM.  Tha  "adl|Mc«ra"  which  U 
•a  wall  loMWB  aa  oaa  of  tha  ecnutaat  altiaate  prodvdte  of  tha  d«c*7 
of  dead  bodies  that  han  been  kept  fma  tha  air,  aad  which  eenuate 
of  palaiiteteand ataantooriiaietHoppa-Sejrler),  wall illnatrataa  tha 
Ugh  itabUitjr  of  bttj  adda.  Kemrding  tha  canaea  of  pntrefaetioa, 
wa  can  aeaitwlf  do  mon  than  refer  to  what  we  hare  qooted  from 
the  naeaiehai  of  Sobwwa  aod  hia  foUowen.  From  theao  reeoaKhn 
two  thlajp  are  clear,  aamelr,  (1)  that  pntrefaotion  le  not  poa- 
ribla  naur  eonditiona  pncloding  the  daretopment  of  life ,  or,  In 
otb«  word*,  that  there  it  ao  pntnfaetion  when  then  i*  not  at  teait 
peteatial  Ufa;  aad  (S)that  ia  •»  ant  of  a  tboauad  caaea  thia 
potaatial  life  aaanmei  the  actoal  form  of  bacteria  and  Tibrionea.' 

PstnlHtteaagriBgoafaipraataeaaf  alraia  alwanaccoapuiiicd 
If  jracMM  ^  MMafiM,  tha  tflbeto  «f  which  are  diOcab  t<  dlf- 


IkMlbto  aMthtaly  fnm  thoaa  «(  pBtttlk«fo&  pan  aDd  aiiivu. 

0.  Caia  «f  OxUoHm- 
L  Acttnu  ArvuateMM  la  tha  beet  known  of  theae.  Ztot- 
body  fcaowa  that  weak  fanaaatad  liqaon,  wbaa  aipoaad  to  tha  au, 
ma  torn  tonr  and  nltimatalT  bacoma  riaigar.  Tha  ebeaiieal  n- 
aotion  lanlTod  eoaaiata  of  two  atagec  la  tha  fint  tha  aloohol  la 
tha  llqaor  abaorba  0x7  nn  from  tha  air,  with  fonaatioB  of  aldv 
kfda  m  watar,  ■""'■"j  to  tha  aqnatiaB 

OH/)   +  O   -  CJI.0  ■•-  B,a 

AfitdML  lMtlv«e.  Vauc. 

Wa  aUahfde,  bowam,  la  crdioary  anetooa  famaatattoa  aarer 
•ataaUj  appeal*,  being  at  o&oaoxidiMd  hj  tha  ditwit  action  of  the 
abtataaoMiracid,  thaat 

LH,0  +   O  - 


I  two  taooUeu  eas  ha  laaUnd  In  an  their  chemical  aimpU- 
dtjr,  ao^  It  la  traa,  hj  eiygen-gaa  pwa  and  dapla,  bnt  eaailr 
bv  OXTftn  ai  oondanaad  on  platlnam-blaek ;  and  aa  tha  deozi- 
dteed  pUtlnBm-Mack  taadilf  laabaorba  oirgea  tram  tha  air,  a 
hmU  oaaatity  of  thta  reuent  snlBota  to  oziaiM  Uxga  qaanHtics  of 
■loaM  into  aeetio  add  Of  meana  of  ataeaphario  oxygen.  Upon 
thte  oboer ralioa  of  Dobareiner'a  SchiitxaBbaeh  baaad  a  npid  aad 
Miatlial  method  of  Tinagar-aiakla^  which  eoadittia  thia,  that  tha 
dUalaaloobol  b  made  to  triakia  uroa^  a  tewvaf  baoc^^rood 
Aarlan  pocked  Into  a  tall  banal,  coamaetad  m  to  diaw  In  aa 
aaoeaduig  oantat  o(  air.  When  a  tampciatnre  of  SO*  C.  b  main- 
kined  in  the  loon,  aad  tha  aplilt  tatmiuieed  haTing  a  tampantara 
of  S6*,  the  tampanlora  within  the  battel  bfoond  to  rba  taM*-40*, 
the  hatt  baiag^radDoad  bj  the  npld  oxldatian  of  tha  alcohol  into 
aeatte  add.  vniat,  la  tha  old  method  of  TiMoar-makiag,  taqnired 
weaka  or  meatha  b  thaa  accompliahed  la  a  day  or  artn  leea.  It 
b  diSoall  to  aroid  the  oonolaalon  that  in  Schtitwnbach'a  procna 
tha  wDod-ahaTingi,  beudea  aenring  to  tpRad  the  alcohol  om  an 
tmiBwiw  anrhca,  act  exacUjr  aa  the  platinnn-bUck  doea  in  Dobcr- 
aiaat'e  axperiment.  oondennng  oxygen  in  their  norea  in  ordrr  to 
hand  It  over  to  the  alcohol.  And,  aoppoaing  tui  theory  to  be 
oonaoL  the  old  proceea,  which  oonaiate  la  cxpoaiag  the  wiaa  to  tha 
airta  haU>fiUca  taba  orcaik^  would  appear  to  reit  on  thesuna 
priaelido,— tha  wood  of  tha  caik  actus  aa  Uia  ihaTinga  da  in 
BcbUlaenbaoh'a  procaai^  onlv  far  ■Towly.  Bot  tben  it  it  an 
oldaxperienceof  Tinegar-mtJunthattheold  pToc«uatlcatt  alwavt 
tnnlna  tha  formation  of  two  orgaabed  pndneta,  uidcIt,  that  of  a 
kind  of  moold  which  appear*  on  the  torfaca  aa  a  menibnDt,  and 
geaa  by  the  name  of  "flower*  of  rineg*r,"and  that  of  a  UnctUginotu 
maaa  within  the  liquid,  called  "mothier  of  vinfgu;"  aod  it  hai 
■Iwan  beta  admlttwl  that  the  fraeoc*  of  the**  aubetucea  ma- 
ttriaUy  aoeeltratea  the  proceee  of  oxidation.  Ibu,  how** u,  b  no 
MBtndietioa  to  the  theory ;  it  would  oalj  pnre  that  tha  monlJ- 
Moabaaa  aad  tha  ■aeUagiDooa  maaa  an  mora  cffectiTo  caniert  of 


■  Baalaria  aiaBdcnaGopb  orfaabrnt^  oompoeed  of  two  claDratwl  ceiu 
dtaa  mA  to  Md,  pemweid  of  *ahid  powen  of  niotira,  uid  tlnxnt 
wHbaataieepttea  "ralhu  la  tbamMlva*  ivproJectln  orsuit'  (Luur) 
ttM  beiap  poaaataad  of  powan  of  reproduction.  Tbe  Tibriaeti  u* 
aaaniagly  noihlnf  wm  ihut  poljrmtmKl  bacteria  with  ioletuiW 
aeWK*  ol  loooMBHaa.  With  T*card  to  tfaaif  potltioa  la  lha  world  «( 
MipwiH  andww  htm  It  ■■■rlita  whatW  th^  an  pteatoM 


L  work  tha  better  tha 


ozygan  tbaa  Aa«Ma«f  lha  taK 
oata.  tha  aharlaei.  aeeordiag  to  l_.  

freer  thay  are  mm  otganuad  dejMaita.  &anea,  one  mi^t  mj, 
w^h  liebif,  that  tfa*  ai&eacy  of  thm  anbatanoca  b  a  function  only 
of  their  phyaical  and  fhTTnifnl  conditloti,  tha  pfoMnoe  of  life  In  *" 
mould  plant  being  pttrely  accidental  and  bnmatarial  to  the  prcpiin 
According  to  I^Uor  thu  rtew  b  a  mittaka.  With  hhn  it  b  the 
BDcmbranona  mould  on  the  anrloce  of  tha  fermentiiw  liquid  whkh 
himda  theoxjrgcn  to|tha  alci^iol,  and  ltdoea  to  raly  iHken  itconaiatt 
of  LTing  apecinMBa  of  a  certain  apecln  of  monld-jdont  whkh  h*  caUa 
Ifj/todtrma  tctli.  Other  moaldt  or  dead  Jfycodema  scrfi  do  nat 
work.  Uother  of  vtBcgar,  accordiBtf  to  I'attcBr,  b  tha  "aen  miib 
biotio  "  fbrm  of  the  mycodotmtk  Only  the  aeroblotic  torm  aelK 
To  kecpltalivawo  raaattafcoamtbotthoUqaidcoBtdaafhadM^ 
phatc*  and  the  albnmiaoida  or  ammonia,  which  It  need*  aa  food. 
But,  if  it  b  to  produce  rlnegai,  it  mnrt  not  be  fed  too  liberally, 
bccanae,  when  in  a  ricorona  atete  of  health,  it  oxiditea  the  alcofcti 
into  carbonle  acid  and  water.  If  the  wddatieo  U  to  atop  at  aeatte 
aciil,  the  mycodenaa  mut  be  ia  a  pccnlbr  abaonaal  eanditiaB,wUch 
may  bo  cuinred  by  tha  prmnce  in  tha  Uqnid  of  a  certain  lladl 
p«i«tnte-o  of  alcohol.  InthecaaeofSchtltKnboch'a 
malntein*  (in  epite  of  apparently  oontnt;  axperiescc)  that  It  b  the 
Tcry  aaine  ilytodcnna  actti  whkh  tnnUea  tha  wood  ahavinn  to  act 
Ona  of  hb  argnmenla  b  tlta  ackaowledscd  fact  that  MhBtMa* 
booh'a  lawora  tcqnlra  ta  ba  started  with  otdiauy  Tiaesar.altbog^ 
they  can  bo  voncd  with  dbtiUad  ipMtn  A  mora  powwfU  am- 
mont  ha  derivea  from  tho  following  expfriBKitt  A  ray  ifaw 
cnrrant  of  dUnte  alcohol  waa  eanaad  to  triekte  down  a  long  atring 
aatpendcd  In  a  room  kept  at  tha  noat  fiiTouabte  tenperataia  to 
aceton*  femcnteticn.  The  alcohol  failed  to  aaenma  an  aad  itai  liim 
fint  tha  ili^tat  coating  of  Mytoderma  oati  attached  to  tha  atrinc 
coated  it  to  act  oxaeUy  aa  the  ehavlngs  do  la  tha  SdiUtnahan 
caaka.  Af  ter  all,  bowoTor,  it  ia  a  Uttla  dlflUalt  la  beUeva  tlwl  tha 
many poonda of aieohd which,  1ti  TTih  noiiii  ifa  ilaj  iiiti  Ihitnali'B 
Schhtnnboeh  tower  and  ceOM  ont  below  aa  aeetio  ad^  luf*  aBbHm 
nader  the  direct  iaflmnca  of  tha  few  gnlas  of  Jtgcmkrmm  aarff 
vdkichamicroeoopbtmtghthnatt^amMwattiMwoodahavlap.  Il 
apBaati  far  mora  ratbaal  to  Anuna  that  tho  nyeodaiaaa  aete 
only  indireetly,  perhapi  by  oodTBrtiBg  a  mall  portion  of  the  alcohol 
into  aIdeAy<I«,  which  dUroaei  Itaelf  throncfa  the  wholo  maa  of  tho 
aleohol,  and,  throngh  ite  Inherent  attnctian  for  oxygaa  aloma, 
which  b  atditad  by  a  limilar  tendency  In  the  ponma  w)«d,  lodma 
tha  atabUitr  In  a  far  larger  nambar  el  oxygen  molecatet  than  It 
ncada  itaeli,  to  mch  an  extent  that  theat  *o  to  ^  haU-Ubented 
oxygen  atooa  bceema  arailabta  for  tha  eatdntioN  of  aloebal,  tho 
mora  raadUy  aa  tho  roaetiao  ItaoU  innlraa  a  — *(HTf*-lT  Ubantfca 
cfaaeny. 

1  fejwaoiatto.— Aahaal  and  Tagetahle  matt  en,  baaUca  bebf 
liablo  to  pntrtfy,  BIO  kaowa,  «a  oxpoaaia  to  air  aad  water,  to  VB^aga 
a  dow  pwcaa  ti  oxMaticn  wUn  altliaotely  MtmrU  thaa  into 
prodacto  of  aimpler  atania  oonatitatloB.  SptaUng  qaite  goocnl^, 
tha  proccta,  la  tno  eate  of  wood  aad  vegctahto  tltaaca  etaanily,  c«a< 
abte  ia  thia,  that  tha  hydrogaa  b  ellmiaatod  raoia  aad  men  caai> 
pictely— meat  of  it  In  tha  fotm  of  water,  a  email  portieti  in  the  ftata 
of  DUtshgaa  (CHf),  tha  teat  of  the  carbon  tmag  ftadually  into 
mbitanoca  more  and  mon  cloealy  alliad  to  charcoaL  In  tha  c«a  of 
albumiooida  eremacantU  b  alwaya  pncedcd  and  accompanied  br 
putrcbction,— the  moat  general  affect  of  the  focmer  bdng  that  tha 
ammonia  prodoeed  t»  tha  btter  b  tuned  into  aitn«en  and  water, 
or,  ia  the  presence  of  batio  anbataacca,  each  aa  lima,  carbonata  at 
lime,  carbonates  of  alkalio^  he.,  b  oxidiied  Into  nlbritta  and  nitratea 
aucceanrely.  Thuproccatof "nitiification"bgoiageiilnallporo«a 
aoib  and  m  ttcn  contaminated  with  nitrcgenotu  organic  matto,  aa^ 
nnder  farourable  ctrcumttance^  progrtiati  at »  grtat  rate.  Vhaa 
aenacc  u.  filtered  through  a  bad  of  porona  aoil,  tAa  dnintga  watna 
are  gcncnily  found  almost  free  from  tha  wlula  of  tho 

nitrogen  hnring  been  oxidind  into  nitritet  and  aitratca.  Aeootd- 
Ing  to  recent  mcanbca  by  A-^i>^ing  tad  Utinte  (which  wm  eoa- 
firrocd  by  Warrington)  nibriGcation,  like  acetona  fenncntetio)^  b 
determined  by  the  pretence  in  the  aoQ  of  organicod  Iktawati^  tho 
chief  argumcnte  being  that  a  nrtly  iaorganic  aoil  doea  sot  met,  and 
Kcondly,  tbBt  nftTificatioa  in  a  aoil  b  stopped,  or  at  Isaat  VttT 
clTi-ctually  checked,  by  es'iteptla  raponis  each  aa  thoos  a(  Umt 
phida  of  carbon,  chloraonn,  and  carbolic  acid.  (W.  D.) 

FERUO,  Um  aacieDt  Firwutm  JHetnm,  as  arcUefface- 
pal  city  of  contnl  Ital^,  and  tbc  cbiaf  ton  of  a  dida  ia 
tho  provinca  of  AccoU  Ficeoo,  34  milea  S.  E  of  Aimobl 
FroiD  its  sitoatioD  oa  a  rocky  height  it  commaDda  a  iplaa- 
did  prospoct  of  tha  snrtouDdiiu!  conntiy,  iDclodinc  a  fiaa 
Tiow  of  tha  Adriatic  Sco.  It  u  aonoiuMlod  bySl  vaUa, 
and  beudea  tlis  cathedral  pooassea  DOBMnmt  dttudtea  aad 
Gonranti,  a  uiTotd^,  tad  two  fiu  eolla^em  of  ilatoatT 
aadpuatingiL  ThaininaoCtheaaeicBtllaBaBtew^iAb* 
waa  dMtnrywl  In  lha  Sth  sntaqr*  m  atUI  to  ba  mm* 
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LuMttttM  Mid  Galakao  Sfem  mra  bom  in  Feimo.  '  Hie 
poit,  Porto  di  Fermt^  u  ntnatod  on  the  Adriatio,  »boiit  four 
R^M  from  Uie  town.  The  hubour  is  Btuall,  bat  then  is 
tome  trade  in  com,  nik,  and  woollens.  The  po|ftiIatioD  of 
f  anno  in  1871  was  7002. 

FEBHOY,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  East  Biding 
of  the  ooQD^  of  Cork,  it  about  2 1  miles  distant  from  Cork, 
■od  abont  130  mOes  from  Dublin,  and  ia  coDneeted  vriik 
both  these  cities  hj  the  Fermoy  branch  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Weetent  Sailwajr.  Zt  is  situated  on  the  rirer  Black- 
water,  difidee  tlis  town  into  two  farts,' the  laiger  of 
lAieh  is  on  the  soatbem  banl^  and  there  the  trade  a  the 
town,  which  is  chieflv  la  floor  and  a^ricnltoral  produce,  is 
mainly  carried  on.  A  alone  bridge  of  13.  arches  which 
formerly  epanned  the  tifsr,  and  wUch  had  been  erected  in 
1689,  was  ia  the  year  1866  removed,  and  replaced  by  one 
of  strong  cat  stone,  fhe  town,  which  strikes  the  visitor 
as  being  exceedingly  neat  and  clean,  has  several  good 
streets,  and  some  notewwtfay  bmldinga.  Of  the  latter,  the 
most  prominent  are  tiw  military  bamcks  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  capable  of  accommodating  3000  men,  the 
Fnteatant  i^iset^  chnidi,  the  Roman  CathoUe  cathedral, 
8t  CUmao's  Roman  Catholic  collego,  the  eonvonts,  and 
the  coortJionsei  Quarter  sessions  are  held  in  the  town, 
and  the  moncipel  affain  'are  managed  by  fifteen  com- 
miasionera,  who  meet  every  alternate  Wednesday.  The 
market  dtj  ia  Saturday.  The  population  in  1S71 
nambwed  7388,  78  per  cent,  being  Roman  Catholics 

FE&NAN    CABALLERa  '  Sea  7jwb,  Ciolia 

BfatTOW. 

FERNANDEZ;  Alvabo,  one  of  the  nttmarou  band  of 
rprtugaeee  ai^iaerB  who^  in  the  earlier  port  of  flie  ISth 
asntocy,  toolE  part  in  the  aaanh  for  a  aoa-poasaee  into  the 
InJian  Oeaan,  was  bom  abont  the  year  1420,  and  seems  to 
have  been  brought  up  aa  page  or  eaqnire  to  Frinee  I^nrique 
of  PortagaL  He  was  related  to  Joam  Gonsalvez,  discoverer 
«f  Madeira  and  governor  of  Funehal.  While  still  a  com* 
paraUvely  young  man,  he  was  commissioned  to  prosecute  the 
exploration  of  the  African  coast.  After  visiting  the  mouth 
of  the  SenegEl  and  landing  on  the  island  of  Oorte,  he  suc- 
eaeded  in  leadiing  Cape  da  Hatoa  or  Uastoa,  the  most 
londiefly  peiht  that  had  evw  been  attained  Soon 
attarwarda  he  took  oommand  of  a  second  expedition,  in 
iriueh  thejutmoat  limit  reai^  was  lUo  Uibite,  a  little  to 
Oa  aondt  at  Rio  Orandei  lU  health  thereafter  compeUed 
Us  reCora  to  Portogal,  where  ho  sras  wdeomed  at  conrt  ax  a 
disangnished  discoverer.  See  Amrara,  IlUioria  d«  la  Con- 
Tsutfl  it  Gmnt,  and  Joam  do  Barroa.  Aiia,  dec.  i  lib,  i  c. 
13,  14. 

FERNANDEZ,  Dnoo,  a  Spanish  adventurer  and  his- 
torian of  the  I6tfa  century.  He  was  originally  edncateA  for 
the  ehnroh,  but  about  1645  he  embarked  for  P*u,  where 
ha  served  in  the  royal  army  under  Alonzo  de  Alvarado. 
Keadoaa,  marquis  of  Caftett^  who  succeeded  Alvarado  as 
vieeioy,  bestowed  on  Femandai  the  office  of  diaonicler  of 
ften ;  and  in  this  capoci^  he  wrote  a  narrativa  of  the  in- 
larrectionof  airon,of  the  rebellion  *t-Oon«ato  Ksarro.  and 
of  the  administration  of  Qaaoa.  The  whole  work,  nndor  the 
title  ExHoria  del  Fent,  was  pnbUshed  at  Seville  in  1571. 
It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  e^le,  and  with  more 
art  than  is  usual  in  tho  cotopoeitions  of  the  time.  It  gives 
.  MvionBdetaiii^  and,  as  he  had  aocesB  to  the  correspondence 
■Bd  offiaai  doeomentaof  the  royalist  leaders,  it  is,  although 
aeeessanly  pooseeamg  a  royalist  bias,  the  fullest  and  most 
authentic  record  existing  of  the  eventi  it  relates,  A  notice 
of  the  work  wai  be  found  in  Prescotfa  SUtary  of  llu  CW 
of  Peru. 

FERNANDEZ,  Joam,  aPortogncse  traveller,  also  of  tho 
16th  caatnry.  Eariy  iB  life  be  hod  been  token  captive  by 
funtea  of  BariMU^.  While  amongst  them  ho  acqnired  a 


knowledge  of  AraUe;  and  had  hu  onricaltyatimnlated  wifh 
■legard  to  the  geography  of  the  African  eontinant.  On,r» 
gaining  his  freedom  be  joined  an  azptoriag  a^idiUon,  and 
got  himself  landed  at  the  mouth|Df  the  Oura  river  (lat  S3*N,X' 
wher^  exposed  to  cousider&blo  hardship  and  danger,  Iw 
spent  seven  months  of  a  nomadic  life  with  some  of  the 
native  tribes,  and  acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  infor- 
mation about  the  geography  of  the  interior  (1445^  Two 
years  afterwards  he  explored  the  territory  in  the  neighbouc^ 
hoad  of  Cape  Blanco.  He  deserves  some  noUce  pM  having 
been  the  earliest  of  modem  African  exploreia.  ^le  naiiai 
tive  of  hia  advntDres,  vddch  is  by  those  who  have- seen 
it  to  resemble  that  of  Mango. Parl^  is  to  be- found  in, 
Axurara's  ConqutMta  de  Guine. 

FERNANDEZ,  JyAN,  a  Spanish  navigator  and  dis- 
coverer. While  navigating  tho  coasts  of  South  America  it 
occurred  to  him  that  tho  south  winds  that  almost  constantly 
prevailed  near  the  shore,  and  retarded  the  voyages  between 
Peru  and  Chili,  might  not  exist  further  oat  at  sea, .  His  idea 
proved  to  Iw  correct,  and  by  the  help  of  (he  trade  winds 
and  some  currents  at.a  distance  from  the  eoaaf  ha  mad* .a 
voyage  with  so  great  rapidity  that  he  was  apprehended  qa' 
a  chugeof  sorcery.  Hu  inquiutors,  however,  accepted,  with 
a  readiness  far  from  common>  his  natural  explanation  of  the 
seemiag  marvel,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  During  one  of 
his  voyages  in  1S63  Fernandei  discovered  the  two.islands' 
which  now  bear  his  name  He  was  so  enchanted  with  their 
beau.ty  and  fertility  that  he  solicitM  the  concession  of  them 
from  the  Spanish -Oovemment.  It  was  granted  in  1573, 
bnt  a  cdony  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish  at  the 
largest  of  them  soon  broke  op,  leaving  (b^nd  them  a 
ntunber  ol  goats,  the  pn^y  of  which  atill  continue  on  th^ 
iaianda.  In  1574  Fernandei  discovered  tho  ishmds  of  St 
FeUz  and  St  AmbroaO,  and  his  companions  vho  snrvived-hi  A 
ofibmed  that  during  a  voyage  in  1576  in  the  southom  ocean 
be  coma  in  sight  of  a  continent,  which  most  have  been  either 
Aostralia  or  New  Zealand  if  tho  discovery  a  to  bo  accepted 
na  a  fact,  but  more  probably  it  was  cither  a  delusion  or -on 
invention  of  tus  followers.  See  Alexander  Dalrymple,  An 
Xiuiot-ieal  Colieeiion  of  the  ttweral  Yoyaget  and  JHtnvmHim 
ihtSovih  Pacijie  Ockm,  London,  17G9-71. 

FERNANDEZ,  JtTAir,  a  Spanish  sailor  and  adventurer. 
In  1531  he  joined  the  army  of  tho  celobratedj'Franeescd 
Pizarro,  oonqneror  <A  Pern,  with  a  email  force,  but  in  1933 
he  passed  itato  the  service  of  bis  rival  Pedro  de  Alvarado^ 
When  the  latter,  however,  agreed  for  a  sam  of  money  to 
cede  bis  chiims  on  Peru  and  make  over  his  navy  to  Fizano 
and  Almagro,  Fernandez  necessarily  returned  to  the  service 
of  Pizarro,  wlio  not  only  granted  him  pardon,  but  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  ship.  In  153S  he  accompanied 
Antonio  de  Sedeilo  on  an  expedition  despatclied  by  the 
Spanish  Oovemment  against  the  island  of  Trinidad.' 
Instead,  however,  of  attempting  to  fidfit  tho  purpose  of  the 
expedition,  they  were  tempted  by  rumours  of  the  existence 
of  gold  ts  disembark  on  the  mainland,  whero,  after  eudnik 
ing  great  privations  and  hardships,  both  leaders  died  in  the 
winter  after  they  set  out,  without  finding  tho  object  of  their 
quest.  Tho  survivors,  under  four  different  leaders,  and 
decimated  by  hunger,  fatiguo,  and  continnal  combats  with 
tho  natives,  managed  to  find  thoir  way  to  tho  Spanish  aettio*. 
monta, 

FERNANDO  DE  NORONHA,  a  group  of  islfinds  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  about  1 94  miles  N.K  of  Cape  St  Boqna,' 
Sooth  America,  3*  50*  &  lat,  32?  25'  fT.  long.  Tho  largest 
of  them  is  about  SO  milos  in  circnmferenee,  its  snrfaco  ii 
ragged,  and  it  contains  a  number  ci  rocky  hills  from  500  to 
700  feet  hjgh,  and  a  monntainous  peak  towering  to  tlitf 
height  of  i^bont  1000  feet.  Tho  island  is  covered  v'itb 
wood,  bnt  on  account  of  tho  irregular  ocairrcnco  of  rain,  il 
contaid  cearecly  any  other  vegetation.  It  has  sovnral  bar 
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boon  dtMbA  bjr  lotta,  tnd  temt  m  a  bIm*  «f  huUbr 
nmt  for  erifflbitb  from  BnaL  The  next  UrgMt  uluid  of 
tiw  gnnip  it  abont  a  mile  in  circnmfennM,  and  the  othen 
am  anwll  barren  rocks.  The  convict  Tillage  nnmben  abont 
1000  inhabitants,  and  consists  of  a  aqoare  ibrmod  by  the 
gtfremoi's  reiidenee,  a  chapel,  tho  prison,  workshop,  and 
OonniBtent  stores,  and  three  or  foor  stt«eta  radiating  op- 
warda,  and  cotnpoaed  of  wattlfr-boilt  hats.  Abont  1000 
•ddittonal  conricts  are  emplmd  ia  enltinting  the  planta- 
tiosa  fai  different  parts  of  the  uUnd.  The  ialnnd  ia  occupied 
hf  about  ISO  soldiers  and  6  (rfBcata  under  a  govemor. 
Sbwes,  eonriets,  and  mails  are  oanisd  liy  ataaiAar  twice  a 
jnonth  to  and  from  Peroombaoo. 

Sm  "  Vint  to  F«rauado  Horonkk"  Inr  Aknedn  Bstlraj,  ILD., 
fi.V.,  in  Joamal  ^^  tiu  £oi/at  OMfraphieat  SoeUtf  for  1873. 

FERNANDO  FO,  or  Fbrxao  do  P&o,  en  island  on  the 
W.  const  of  Africa,  lying  in  the  Bight  of  Biafm,  about  20 
milei  from  the  mainland,  in  3*  IS"  N.  kt.  and  3*  4S'  £. 
long.  It  i*  abont  44  miles  in  length  f  mn  N.N.E.  to  W., 
and  abont  SO  in  breadth.  'The  eoaata  an  atoop  and  nekj, 
^nd  the  interior  i>  mountainotUL  A  ridge  of  mountdna  to- 
varda  the  ee>ttre  of  the  island  rises  to  the  height  of  8000 
fse^  and  n  terminated  at  each  eztremit;  by  a  peakod 
Bumntaia, — the  northern  onefSte  leabellejattaintng  a  height 
ti  10,700  feet  The  aoathem  extremi^  of  the  island  is 
also  intersected  by  aereral  steep  monntains,  varying  from 
1000  to  SOOO  feet  These  mountains  are  corerod,  most 
of  them  to  their  aummite,  as  are  the  interrening  valleys, 
with  dense  forests  of  Bhmbs  and  lofty  trees  of  lozuriant 
growth,  ^e  lookt  an  (A  vokanio  origin ;  and  the  soil  ia 
lieh  and  far^i^  produdng  rica^  mgaNcan^  eotton.  toboeecv 
yami,  and  palnuL  Antel^eit  numkeya,  ahoe^  got^  foirio, 
tutli^  and  S4i  are  abnndant.  The  cUmate  ia  salubrious, 
tboni^  the  rainy  leaaon  lasta  from  Uay  to  Docember^  and  Is 
■oooeedad  by  a  season  of  dense  fogs.  Tha  principal  harbour, 
Put  CSannce  on  the  nortbera  shore,  is  frequented  by 
EngUah  vessels,  especially  for  poIm-otL  This  island  woa 
diuorered  in  1471  by  a  Fottngoose  navigator,  whose  name 
it  bears.  It  waa  tak^  poasession  of  by  Spain  in  1778, 
but  waa  abandoned  in  1783,  The  En^iali  formed  a  aettlfr' 
nent  on  tha  island  inlSST^MidmadeiiM  of  itaaahaAonr 
for  tho  ihipi  of  war  aent  to  wat^  fbe  alava-  traffic^  but 
tkey  nlinqulahed  it  ia  1834;  the  Spaniards  resumed 
poMessii  n  of  it  in  1844,  and  ohaoged  its  camo  to  Pvtrto  dt 
JiaM,  The  popnlaUon  la  abont  15,000,  and  is  composed 
partly  of  half-breed  Portuguese,  negroes  .formerly  freed  by 
theBcitish,a  few  Europeans,  and  the  naUve  inhabitantscalled 
Edeeyahsor  Bobies,  who  ore  in  tha  proportion  often  to  one 
of  all  the  otheta,  and  whose  jealona  hmtiltty  perhaps,  as  much 
as  the  nputad  insalabrity  of  the  climate,  haa  prevented  the 
eolonisalion  of  the  island  bf  Europeans.  The  Baptist 
rataiionariea  who  settled  on  the  island  daring  ita  occupation 
by  the  British  were  expelled  by  the  Spaniatda  in  1858. 
See  BenedetU,  "Les  ties  espagnoles  du  g(dfe  de  Gnlate," 
in  B^dL  dt  la  Soe.  de  Gioffr.,  1869. 

FERNEL,  JsAS  FsAMgois  (1497-1558).  a  dislingaiahed 
French  phTaictan,  was  bom  at  Clermont  in  1497.  After 
receiving  his  early  education  at  bis  native  town,  be  entered 
the  colWe  of  SabUe-Bube,  Paris,  where  he  so  diattnguisbed 
hinttoU  ui  mathamatios,  pbilosophy,  and  language^  that 
not  long  after  obtaining  nia  M.A.  degree  he  waa  offered  a 
piofesKiTibip  in  the  college.  This  offer  he,  bowerer, 
declined,  choosing  in  preference  to  become  a  phyndan. 
He  received  his  doctor's  degree  in  1630,  and  was  named 
professor  of  m^didne  in  1534.  His  axtroordinaiy  general 
erudition,  and  theakill  and  snccess  with  wliich  he  sought  to 
revive  the  stud^  of  the  old  Greek  physiciana,  gained  for  him 
a  great  rapntation,  and  ultimately  the  office  of  [^yaician  to 
tbaeoort  Hepnetiaed  with  ray  gnat  anoeasi^  and  at  Ua 
death  in  159ft  left  behind  Um  an  immaoaa  fortnna. 


HU  prinelpal  works  aro  MvtmlMflummm,  ttm  AdrMHt  |OMia 
•nuraffa  AraHt  Stnetuf  H  Vn-t  iV  AbdataJUrmm  Oniami 
llMd»a  mi  Hmritum  U.i  and  OMOlfonM*  MmUtlMUmm  ZOtr. 
All  of  them  hsv*  bMa  Mvcral  tlm««  loprintiA 

FERNOW,  KablLddwio  (17C3-I808),  Oeman  art. 
critic  and  arehieologist,  was  bom  in  Fomerania^  November 
19,  1763.  His  father  was  a  servant  in  the  household  of 
the  lord  of  Blbnenhagen.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became 
clerk  to  a  notary,  and  waa  afterwards  opprantiead  to  a 
druggist  WhQa  serving  bis  time  he  had  the  misfortaae 
accidentally  to  shoot  a  young  man  who  came  to  viut  him; 
and  although  through  the  intercession  of  his  mostor  he 
escaped  prosecution,  the  untoward  -event  Weighed  heavily 
on  his  mind,  and  led  hiu  at  the  dose  of  his  apprenticeship 
to  quit  bb  native  ploce.  He  obtained  a  situation  at  L&beek, 
where  he  had  leisure  to  cultivate  his  natural  taste  for  draw, 
ing  and  poetry.  Having  formed  an  acqnaintanea  with  the 
pointer  C'arstens,  whose  inflaenoe  was  an  important  Btimulns 
and  help  to  htm,  be  renonooad  lua  trade  of  dmg^t,  and 
sat  np  aa  portrait-painter  and  dnwing-maater.  At  Lndwigi^ 
lust  be  ful  in  lore  with  a  yonag  gin,  and  followed  ber  to 
Weimar;  but  foiling  in  hU  suit,  he  went  next  to  Jena. 
Tlien  he  was  introduced  to  Professor  Re  in  hold,  and  in  bis 
boose  met  the  Danish  poet  B&ggesen.  The  latter  iavited 
him  to  accompany  him  to  Switserland  and  Italy,  a  proposal 
which  be  eageriy  acoepted  (1794)  for  tlie  nke  of  the 
opportunity  of  furthering  his  studies  in  tlie  fine  arta.  On 
^^csen's  return  to  Denmark,  Feraow,  aausted  by  aooe  of 
bia  frionda,  virited  Borne  and  mad*  aoaw  stM  Hitn.  Ha 
now  TMMired  bis  intereonise  with  Caratens,  wfio  bad  aattlad 
at  Borne,  and  ^pUed  himself  to  tbo  atn^  of  tba  Ustmjr 
and  thecffy-  of  fbs  Om  arts  and  et  the  Italkn  laagnigo  and 
literature.  Ualung  rapid  progress,  be  was' soon  qualified  to 
give  a  course  of  lectures  on  archeology,  which  was  attended 
by  the  principal  ortisla  then  at  Rome.  Having  married  a 
Eoman  lady,  he  returned  in  1803  to  Oernumy,  and  waa 
appointed  ia  the  following  year  professor  extraordinary  of 
It^ian  literature  at  Jena.  In  1804  he  accepted  the  post 
of  librarian  to  Amelia,  duchess-dowager  of  Weiaaai,  whiob 
gava  him  Uwleisuralia  dssirsd  for  tm  pnrposa  of  ttmuDg 
to  aecount  the  Utaiaqr  and  aiebmcda^cai  nseaidMs  in 
vhieh  be  bad  sneagad  at  Boma.  His  most  TslnaUa  work; 
the  Xdmiaeht  JSStKftm,  appeared  in  3  Toh.,  1806-1808. 
Among  his  other  works  are — Daa  Z^t»  KOnsUirt 
CartUtu  (1806),  Ariotto't  LeheM^vf  (1809),  and  FrwKtwM 
Petrarca  (1818).  Fernow  died  at  Weimar,  December  4, 
1808.  A  memoir  of  bia  life  by  Jdtanna  Schopenbaner, 
mother  of  the  philosopher,  Arthur  Sdu^nbaner,  appeared 
in  1810,  and  a  complete  edition  of  hia  works  in  1829. 

FERNS,  a  laige  grot^)  of  ctyptogamio  plants  forming  in 
a  wi^e  sense  a  veiy  natiuallylUnited  gionik  In  the  aitiiola 
Biology  fvoL  iii  p.  694)  it  baa  been  shown  that  ibe  aol^ 
kingdom  Cormophyta  includes  three  well-marked  swiei^ 
Bryophyta,  Ptmd^ytOy  Phantrogama,  Of  the  second  of 
thue,  Ferns,  in  the  most  restricted  acceptation  of  the  word, 
are  the  moat  conspicuous  reprcsentatires.  It  will  be  caoi' 
vNuent,  however,  to  gire  some  account  under  the  preaent 
hood,  not  merely  of  ferns  proper,  but  also  of  the  other 
amaller  sronps,  dosely  related  to  ferns  and  often  apdken  <tf 
in  fanner  language  as  7«Mllis^  wludi  an  iattodad  ia 
the  Acrwfpp&yftt. 

Tin  lifo-bistoty  of  dl  tbiM  Is  divisibla  into  two  distiBel 
stages  or  generations^  ia  wbicb  not  only  an  tbo  exl«mal 
morphological  characters  extremely  different^  but  tbe_pbj^ 
siological  functions  am  also  sharply  oontraated.  Tbeaa 
stages  have  bean  termed  in  the  artide  alrody  referred  to 
the  tporophora  and  the  oopAor& 

The  vigonma  v^etative  forma  whidi  an  what  an 
familiarly  nndantoodwben  foms  an  q>okeDof  anon|f  ana 
pbaMoftbsiraoavUUlifs-cgrda.  Tb^antbanptfrq^iomt 
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nd  (ha  nprodaetin  tli»  bau  (tporea)  gmnioata 

vithoot  maj  pwo—  at  fntllintuMi,  aod  an  therefore  not 
lo  be  aomparad  wiUk  aeada.  Tba  aaoaa  tbins  ia  aqnaUj  tnie 
«f  tbe  otbar  mamban  of  the  aeriea  PtendofkytOf  Tis.|  borao 
taib,  dab  mosaea,  telaginelliu,  Sit. 

A  Bpora  on  gennioation  produces  a  structon  which,  com- 
pared with  i\a  immediate  parent,  ii  relatirely  very  amall, 
and  bean  no  reaembl&nce  to  it  in  form  or  texture.  It  ii 
eaHed  the  protballinm ;  it  ta  green  and  membraooaa,  and 
■Itafbit  to  thaanrfaea  of  tba  gronnd  bjnot  haira  in  fisraa 
and  bona  taila;  in  adder'a  tongtiea  and  dub  noasaa  it 
ia  tnberotu  and  Bubterraaeao,  while  in  AAuomr/wo.and 
Sttaginelta  it  alwoTa  ramaina  more  or  leas  included  within 
th»  cavity  of  the  parent  spore.  The  function  of'  the  pro- 
tballium  ia  onUrelj  reprodnctira ;  it  deretops  Bexnol 
organs  of  two  kinds,  archegonta  and  antberidia,  either  upon 
the  same  or  different  prothallia.  Hence,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  aporophoro — the  f anetion  of  which  in  this  group 
of  planta  ia  purely  regetativa — the  prothoUial  generation  is 
tarnaed  tba  oofrfum.  , 

ITutDry.— Tba  older  botanlata,  atarting  from  tba  atndy  of 
Sowering  planta,  endeaToured  to  recogniza  in  all  other  eaaea 
the  aame  cboracteristic  points  of  stracture.  They  did  not 
donbt  therefore,  arguing  from  analogy,  that  ferns  were  pro- 
vided with  traeaeedB.  Qerarde(I597),remarkingthaappear- 
ance  of  yooag  planta  of  Nephrodium  dUcOatum  in  the  neigb- 
bonrhood  of  old  ones,  attributed  this  to  tbo  dissemination 
of  seeds,  "  for  I  believe  all  plants  have  seeds  in  themaelves 
,to  prodnea  tbeir  kindes."  Ko  one,  however,  at  this  time 
aoud  aay  anything  definite  about  the  "  seeds'  of  ferns,  and 
they  eama  to  be  lagardad  aa  highly  myateriooa.  It  waa 
aappoaad  that  tbay  were  of  ui  inTiaiUeaort,  ondl^  a  tnuwi 
(srenoa  of  pcopwtiea  it  came  to  be  balierad  that  the 
paaseiaBr  of  fern  seed  wontd  be  invisible  too.  Shakespeare 
■akes  Cbamberlaine  tay,  "We  have  the  receit  of  fam-seed. 
We  walke  inviaible."  Bay  ridiculea  Tragus  far  spreading 
Kneo  cloths  upon  the  ground  to  catcb  tba  seed  of  ferns  on 
the  eve  of  midsammer  nigbt,  when,  aa  Bay  properly 
obaerved,  it  wonld  be  indeed  astonishing  if  any  fall,  seeing 
that  it  ia  not  mature  tiQ  the  auiumn. 

Colomna  in  1648  compared  tba  fero  frond  to  batcher's 
koQD,  and  identified  the  fmctifleatioo  in  the  one  case  with 
Ibe  flowen  in  tiie  otber.    CBsins  eama  to  bia  help,  and, 
having  examined  die  aoit'  of  a  polypody,  "ielescopii 
sdjamento,"  detected  what  he  auppoaed  to  be  seeds,  but 
which  were  probably  onlythe  spore  cases.   W.  Cole  appeora 
to  have  been  the  first  to  mieioseopically  observe  the  spores 
themselves  (1669),  ud  Bay  bimaeU  described  the  hygro- 
seopie  movementa  of  the  spore-cases  which  assist  tha  duper- 
^on  of  the  spores.  Horieon  (1715)  seems  to  have  been  the 
fint  to  pat  the  matter  to  tbe  test  of  actual  experieQc&  He 
aoved  ue  spores  of  hart's  tongue,  and  in  due  course,  with- 
oot,  bowerer,  distinguishing  dearly  the  two  stages,  raised 
planta  from  them.   This  important,  observation  fdl  com- 
pletely into  oblivion,  and  when  in  1789  Dr  Lindsay,  n 
Scotdi  physician  settled  ia  Jamaica,  responded  to  a  request 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  fern  pLints  from  that  ialand  by  aug* 
gesting  that  spores  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  send, 
tbe  latter  was  quite  unprepared  for  tha  suggestion,  which 
he  treated  as  a  great  discovery.    Dr  Lindsay  accOTdingly 
wrote  a  paper  on  the  anbject  (which  was  puUished  in  tiie 
XuHMiit  TrantaOioKt  rfew  yeara  afterwuds),  in  which  he 
&iired  Uu^protballial  atagea  of  Pelj/podium  ljfeopodioide$. 
Tluo  spotes  of  ferns  were  still,  bowaver,  T^;arded  as  eqni- 
wnlent  to  aaeda,  Ct.,  as  the  result  of  a  process  of  fertilization 
similar  to  that  wbicb  precedes  tbe  development  of  seeds  in 
flowrering  plants.   A  variety  of  attempts  were  made  to  seo 
in  baita  or  glands  npon  the  yonng  fronds,  Sec,  sometiiing 
ttaft  would  do  Auty  for  an  aotfaer.    Aa  late  as  1832  Da 
Chadalto  Miiitatod      aaalocy  of  tbe  prothalliun  to  a 


ootyledooj  In  1841  NSgall  diseorered  the  atUJurotoidt, 
motila  bodies  wbicb  are  set  free '  from  the  aiuhmdivm, 
and  which  perform  in  ferns  the  fnnction  of  pollen  gruns. 
All  previous  obaerven  had  tried  to  find  fertilising  bodiea 
on  tha  vegetative  geaera£ion,  the  sporophore,  which  pro 
duces  only  spores.  In  1844  the  final  step  was  reached  when 
Snminski  found  npon  tbe  prothallia  the  arcKegoma,  flask- 
shaped  bodies  containing  a  central  cell  (ooaphere)  which, 
when  fertilized  by  tbe  antheroaoida,  deTelofe  ioto  a  ^re- 
bearing  plant  ainilar  to  that  from  wbiob  tbe  crfde  started. 
In  1850  Uettenina  disoorered  tbe  details  ol  tbo  taprodne* 
Uon  in  Itott4t.  Since  that  time  the  researches  upon  the 
Pleridophfta  have  been  very  nnmeron%  and  an  to  bo  fonod 
quoted  in  Saeba*s  Lehrhueh, 

Tlio  whole  group  of  ^  PUridefkyla  nay  b«  elaaaified 
as  follows 

PrntTtmraTTA.— Connoplijta  with  tvo  dittinct  stAgn  In  tlii 
Ufa-eycU.  BporophoraVithbish vegoUtira dilTmntutioB.  Oephore 
tncoutplenout  and  duUtnto  or  Tttieuar  thnia. 
CUm  I.  FUieina.-~\Mm  bighlj  daveloptd.   Spmansla nnne> 
toiu  on  the  ferti]*  Wvca, 
Sab-Ckas  1.  Filiea. — Leaves  vithetit  stipnUr  appoadsfta 
SpoToiwia  epidcmwl,  containing  >pon>  of  one  kind 
Telopedin  each  fnnn  •  nngl*  pnmaiy  motber-MlI. 
Snh-CuaiS.  St{pulatm.-~-1ieayis»  with  atipuls-like  .apP*n^ 
ages.    Sporangia  containing  ■pores  of  one  kind  devaloped 
in  each  from  nianj  endogenotu  primary  mothat-oeUa. 
8nb-CUss  S.  BMsoeatfut, — Spom  of  two  klndo. 
Class  II.  EquiMtinm. — LeavM  ndimsntair.    Sponngia  (-10  oa 

tha  fertilo  leaTu. 
Clou  III.  Lytafcdina^—lAmt  small  (sxsept  /sMltOi '  ^fla 
Spenngia  sobtaiy,  , 
Sgb.Clsssl.  iyetfodttmm,  '  Spores  ef  ens  Mad. 
SBb-OonSL  Z^riiMte— 4poresoftwoklnda. 

L  FluoiaA — 1.  He  FUieu  or  fema  prapar  deserve 
considaradon  at  greater  length,  .both,  on  aeconnt  of  tbdr 
numerical  preponderance  over  the  otbAr  groupa,  and  the 
popular  'favour  which  deservedly  attadbea  to  tfaeir  gieak 

beauty  and  variety  of  fprm. 

Commencing  with  the  vegetative  generation  or  tporophore, 
the  following  remarks  brieSy  touch  upon  the  most  essential 
points  in  their  organization. 

In  gtMnU  habit,  although  with  a  certain  characteristic  ap- 
pearanee  wbidi,  to  tbe  experienced  eye,  ia  as  almost  unful- 
ing  distinctive  character,  ferns  an  as  vuions  in  atatun  a^d 
aapeetasflowering  plants.  Onegenn^C'snifcipCsn^iarenuu'k' 
abIefwitsaquaUo,habit  The  terrestiialfonna  vary  from  tbe 
BymtmphyUaeea,  which  have  the  small  size  and  ^dicate 
tezturo  of  mosses,  to  the  larger  forms  which  attain  the'sise  of 
shrubs,  whilo  some  belonging  to  tho  tropics  and  the  soutbistn 
hemisphere  have  a  palm-like  babit, 
and  are  called,  treo-foms.  Oyathea 
medvUaris  reaches  80  feet  in  Now 
Zealand,  and  jl^,pAsfaaiufr(t/ti  even 
greater  bq^ta  in  i^tnlia.  Thf 
stem  creeps  on  or  beaeath  tbe 
surface  of  the  ground  as  in  tho 
common  bracken,  or  climbs  up  locka 
and  tbe  truiia  of  trees  (Davallia 
eanarieiisu).  In  the  latter  case  it 
is  nsnally  densely  coated  with  im- 
bricated membranous  scales.  In 
stems  of  this  typo  tbe  intemodea 
or  spaces  between  tbe  insertion  of 
successive  leaves  (fronds)  is  consider-  _ 
aUe^  and  the  growing  point  is  often  no.  i.-sidiii  or  ihe  no* 
far  in  advance  of  flie  youngest  frond.  iSi  ^SS^aTtJ!!'^. 
In  a  large  number  of  herbaceous  n«poB<inu.to  laa  dHoebas 
ferns,  of  which  tbe  common  male  ^^Mv^XT'OMtSi- 
and  lady  ferns  are  good  examples,  ™aiiarinaid»»i. 
the  stem  is  short  and  erect  or  aUghtly  inclined  (flg.  I). 
Tba  frcHida  are  developed  spirally,  and  ia  doee  Aootuni^ 
vitboBi  obfrion  intsnwdn;  tbe^fgoi^viavBd&aikabova^ 
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%  krge  rontt«  with  the  growiog  point  [a  the  centre. 
Brtreen  the  ordinary  lierulceons  fenu  with  short  erect 
■tnu  and  tlM  trM-faina  there  ii  do  hard  and  ahaip  Una  of 
demaroatMO.  Uoet  <d  ib»  femi  trf  deeidedlj'irborBHent 
habit  belong  to  the  mb-order  CjfativMet,  which  hai  a 
qtoraogiom  and  receptacle  a  little  difbrent  fran  that  of  the 
typical  Folj/podiacea,  hat  in  many  of  the  genera  of  JPely- 
podiacMi,  eepecially  Dicktmiot  there  are  species  that  assame 
a  more  bt  len  decidedly  arborescent  habit  Keatly  all 
FUiea  are  perennial,  bat  we  hare  an  instance  of  annual 
duration  in  Qyamo^rammtt  leptcphj^la, 

Oromhff  Point, — ^The  apex  of  the  stem,  whatever  the 
dimensioos  of  the  ,matnie  plant,  is  always  oacnpied  by  n 
single  apical  cell,  and  the  whole  growth  is  entirely  depend- 
ent npon  the  repeated  segmentwon  of  this  cell  In  form 
it  is  either  wedgfrahaped  with  a  transrerse  section  like 
that  of  a  bi-ooDvex  lens,  or  It  has  the  form  of  a  three-sided 
pyramid  witii  aconvex  base  forming  the  oater  face.  In  the 
former  case  the  s^ments  are  produced  from  the  oeU  alter- 
nately right  andleft,  and  the  stem,  which  is  gradoally  built 
up  by  the  repeated  sabdtnsion  of  the  aegmsBts  so  formed, 
is  alwa^  distinctly  bilateral,  and  produces  ita  fronds  in  two 
nctiUuMr  serfes.  In  the  latter  case  the  segments  are 
deiind  in  qdral  snccesstoD  from  the  three  interior  faces 
of  the  apical  cell,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  developed  from 
the  masses  of  tissae  to  which  these  se^ents  give  rise,  are 
gimdosUy  displaced  from  the  ain^  tnseiiate  arrangement 
doe  to  the  sc^entation  of  the  ^cal  cell  mto  more  com- 
plicated forms  of  phyllotaxis. 

£nuKhMff  is  effected  by  the  i^rtition  of  tie  growing 
pobt;  the  single  stem  therefore  bUoicates.  This  scarcely 
ever  l^pMi  in  fenuvidi  arect  it«u,aiiithaaiiri^p4rodttm 
Fili»mut  at  in  tree-ferns.  ITew  ihoota  are^  however,  some- 
times formed  from  the  bases  of  the  leaf-a talks,  jnst  as  in 
«oma  species  they  ore  normally  produced  from  the  fronds 
themselves.  When  the  temiiuM  point  is  ininied,  lateral 
shoots  are  often  formed  in  this  way.  A  specimen  of  DicZ- 
sonia  aniardica  has  been  described  with  as  many  as  twenty- 
nine  crowns,  due  donbtless  to  such  a  caust^ 

StrHdmre  ^  the  Stem. — The  repeated  subdivision  of  the 
cells  of  the  growing  point  givei  rise  to  a  moss  of  tissue,  at 
first  uniform  in  character^  but  which  Is  nbseqaently 
differentiated.  Porticalar  tnets  of  cells  are  modified  in  the 
process  of  growth  to  form  the  fibro-vascnlor  bundles, 
.nine  are  more  or  less  flattened  plates  Irregnlarly  elliptical 
in  transverse  section.  As  in  all  the  Pleridophyta  they  are 
eksed,  and  Incapable,  when  once  formed,  of  fnrUier  increase 
in  diamelar.  They  consist  of  a  mass  of  "xylem"  snrrounded 
l^**  phloem."  Tba  xylem  coneista,  in  addition  to  a  few 
Bpiral  venels  at  the  foci  of  t}ie  elliptical  tranverse  section,  of 
Bcakriform  vessels — cells  of  comparatively  large  diameter, 
uith  oblique  ends,  and  with  tneir  walls  intermittently 
tbi^ened  by  transversa  projecting  ridges  (fig.  2).  Amongst 
the  vessels  are  oblong  cells  containing  starch  in  winter  (wood- 
parenchyma).  The  phloem  contains  aieve-tnbes,  and  ex- 
ternal to  these  thick-walled  bast  fibres.  The  whole  fibro- 
vascular  bundle  is  bounded  first  by  one  or  two  layers  of 
oblong  starch-containing  cells  (phloem-sheath),  and  external 
to  these  by  a  single  layer  of  narrower  cells,  often  thickened 
externally  and  darker  in  colour — the  vascular  bundle  sheath. 
in  vei7,  slender  stems  the  fibro>Tascular  bundles  form  a 
central  ads  [Bymmophyliaeece),  bnt  when  the  stems  attain 
any  site  they  are  arranged  in  an  anastonioalng  qrtindiical  net- 
work (fig.  3),  in  which  a  mesh  correqxHids  to  the  base  (tf  a 
frond  Tbisi^linderseparatestheremainingorfnadamental 
tissues  of  the  stem  into  two'  portions,  an  internal  central 
modalla  and  an  external  cortex.  This  is  shown  in  fig.  4; 
the  dark  lines,  however,  do  not  belong  to  the  bundles  which 
eorrespond  to  Uia  li^t  epacea  enclosed  by  them;  the  dark 
ttnea  thMwlTai  ocmust  of  a  bum  of  thicikenad  tV^ly^ 


cells  termed  "se1erenehyma,'*-whicli  form  protecting  sbootfat 
to  the  fsseicnlu  tiasua  The  mednUa  and  oortax  ate  in 
the  mabi  fanned  of  paroichyniatoiia  tissue,  cAsn  landed 


FIg.S. 

Fio.  1— SoIuUmhi  Tttuall^  , 

Pu.  X.-Flbt«-Ta*ca]ir  MtwMk  rrom  lb*  ilMa  of  th*  MM  F«n  (X^lMAnk 

Alte-aui),    Th*  ipiMf  cantalned      lh«  MW*liei  oonopoBd  Is  Um  attM^ 

liMiki  or  tha  bun  of  th«  Imtm. 
Fia.4.— TniwnmuctlMefUiailain  ot  KTrM-Fera(Awilh4  m,mHMItiir 

fmuid-tliuM  I  p,  cortical  poond-uauoi  a  b/podoniud  MlannBhjnMi  * 

flbro-Tuenlar  Bnodlei,  vlth  ibtUbtiic  idtRncbTraa  (/> 

wldi  starch.  In  Cyathea  medvUarit  tbls  atorchy  jntli  wat 
nssd  by  the  Maoris  as  an  article  of  food.  The  medttlla  it 
not,  however,  entirely  parenchymatous';  it  is  usually  per- 
meated by  a  number  of  aosstomoeing  filiform  bundlea 
(usually  2Jmo  invested  with  a  SGleren<^ymatons  sheath), 
which  eventually  pass  into  the  leaves  through  the  meshes 
in  the  fibro-vascular  cylinder.  The  greater  part  of  the  fibnK 
vascular  tissue  of  the  leaves  is,  however,  continnona  ivitb 
the  lower  portion  of  the  (narpni  of  the  nuahoifVUaliniM 
out  into  bandies  ananged  round  the  outer  drennfereDea  of 
the  leaf  atalk,  and  anrronnding  therefore  the  bundlea  wl^pll 
pass  through  ths'raeshes  from  the  medulla  of  the  stem.  Id 
some  cases,  however,  these  medullary  bundles  contract  an 
adhesion  to  tbe  margins  of  the  meshes  as  they  pass  tiirongh 
them.  The  surface  of  the  stem,  and  also  of  the  leaf-stolka, 
13  usually  strengthened  by  the  scterenchymatons  davelop- 
ment  of  the  superficial  portions  of  the  fundamental  tissue. 
Thia  coats  the  aurfoee  with  a  layer  which  wotdd  be  imper- 
▼ions  to  air  were  it  not  interrupted  epaoae  filled  with 
soft  parenchsrma,  by  which  the  mtomol  tissuea  d  the  titan . 
are  brought  into  relation  with  the  atmoapherei  In  Pttrit 
aquilina,  the  rhixome  or  horisontal  subterranean  stem  in 
marked  laterally  by  two  lines  where  the  colourleea  cortical 
parenchyma  is  not  covered  in,  and  in  many  tree;fema  tlia 
bases  of  the  petioles  have  their  sderenchymatous  invest- 
ment perforated  by  pits  filled  in  the  living  plant  by  a  aoft- 
celled  tissuQ  which  speedily  becomes  pulverulent 

The  roott  of  ferns  are  always  slender  and  wiiy.  Tiuj^ 
are  contiauaUy  formed  during  the  growth  of  the  stem  in 
ftcropetal  auocaa^n.  In  tree-ferns  they  consequentlj  no- 
cumulate  on  the  .lower  portion  as  they  grow  downward, 
giving  it  a  large  apt^rent  diameter.  In  creering  spectea 
they  at  once  attach  themselves.  They  are  cylindrical  in 
nil  cases,  acarcely  exceeding  onfr^hth  of  en  inch  in 
diameter,  dork-brown  approaching  block  in  colour,  and 
clothed  with  root-hairs. 

In  ferns  the  occurrence  of  a  spedsl  form  of  "  trichnnea  " 
is  notioeaUe  in  the  flat  multicellular  membranous  acaleiy  to 
vhidi  the  name  bf  "palea"  is  given.  They  on  fonod  in  tha 
greatest  abundance  on  the  stem  and  lower  part  at  Uie  stipea, 
Dtit  they  often  extend  to  the  lochides  of  the  frond,  suid 
sometimes  to  the  foliar  surfaces,  eepecially  in  yoong  fronds. 
There  is  no  definite  correlation  in  the  diaracter  of  thaaa 
palee  witii  other  points  of  structure.  The  most  chsract«r- 
istic  are  the  long  thread-like  bright-brown  palen  ot 
StuUdttoma,  which  are  ao  abundant  ttmt  those  of  Dide»emm 
Cfiaeil»  an  axpertad  in  .qa«Dti^  Imh  Mideiia  to 
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ifaimllnMM;  wa  th*  ckOnto  Art  i»Ia^  dnU 
bmn  fa  «oloar  ud  psnnafttod  \j  a  dbtmct  )at«io»-w«rk 
•f  thi^tr  9t\k,  whiflh  oeeor  io  Tiaariot  Amtnplifiim;  ami 

■iM^  mpt,  and  Uztan>  Ob  pwat  oAm  famtdi  fnathalp 
in  dtaiBotarixing  tpMiM, 

Stipa. — ^Althongh  gaamUj  dtstmgoultad  by  this  ipft- 
«il  aatu^  Uw  atipea  ia  aimplj  tba  pttioU  of  tha  leaf. 
Il  is  yatf  tm  to  iod  a  f«m  is  which  tha  Uada  of 
tha  laaC  doe*  not  poiaaaa  a  diatiiMt  atalk.  Is  ahook 
two-thirdi  of  tha  litiem,  ibdndinc  not  mljr  thsaa  with 
•net.  bnt  many  irilh  orMping  atanu,  tha  stipea  ia  con- 
tianoiu  irith  tiie  atan,  witboot  an/  arUenlatiMl  at  tha 
point  of  jooction;  and  when  tha  old  fronda  di^  thejr  do 
not  bocome  dugointed,  after  the  fashion  of  tha  laavea  of  a 
daetdaooa  traei  In  about  ona-third  of  the  filica,  oo  the 
contrtry,  there  ia  a  diatinct  joint  at  the  point  of  junction 
batwaan  tha  itipaa  and  the  atem,  and  when  the  fronda  fade, 
thay  fall  away  from  tha  atom  Bpontaneonaly,  leaving  a  elaan 
Bear.  In  tha  daaaifleation  proposed  If  John  Smith,  the 
PetmodHaetm  ara  aabdivided  by  thia  chataotM;  Tba  fema 
in  wiiieh'the  leaf-atalk  ii  coatinoona  with  tiia  atom,  aa  in 
A^tnimnt  Iffphrodivm,  and  A<rw,  ha  caDa  Detmctiya. 
Thatt  in  which  the  old  fronds  become  disaitienlated  at  the 
baao,  aa  m  Oleandra,  I^atfeerium,  and  Polypodium  mdgart, 
ho  coHa  Srevubrya ;  and  ha  atatea,  as  the  mult  of  his 
experience  aa  curator  for  40  yeata  of  the  Kew  collection, 
that  tha  Demolbrga  may  bo  mora  easily  reproduced  from 
nora^  but  that  the  Sremebrfa  show  graater  tanad^  of 
way  tod  that  in  tha  impoitatiim  of.  fama  from  abroad  tha 
Xriauirga  generally  aniTe  in  good  oondition,  iriiilat  ^ 
DtmArjfo,  aipaeiaUy  an<&  aa  hava  alandar  atema.  often 
pariah  in  tha  jonmoy. 

Fronda. — Za  Tilieet  wa  get  a  more  varied  range  of  leaf- 
form  4han  in  any  other  order  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  aome  of  the  most  beautiful  and  complicated  typea  that 
exist  In  uze  the  fronds  vary  from  under  an  inch,  aa  in 
some  of  the  minuto  ffjfvunoph^la,  to  a  length  and  breadth 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  Uie  great  Cyatheaa  and 
Piekaonias.  To  take  examples  of  the  leading  tjv^  from 
anumgst  bmiliar  ^tiah  species,  we  have  simple  fronds  ia 
Soolopemirium  wvlf^art,  simply  pinnata/ronds  in  AtpUtUvm 
TriehomaM  ondZomana  Spieant,  bipinnato  in  2f«phrodium 
maUanum  and  Polypodium  Fkegopteru,  (ripinnata  or 
tripinnatifid    in   Cyaiopitnt  /ragUU    and  Polypodium 

and  Fttri*  aquilina.  The  primary  diviaiona  of  a  compound 
frond  are  called  pinna,  the  aecondary  diviaiona  pinnules. 
In  a  deltoid  f  ron^  as  in  Cyilopterii  moutana  or  irm*  pal- 
awtfo,  the  pinnie  grow  regularly  smaller  from  the  lower  to 
thaappar,aBd  thoTower  pinnsj  have  the  piunnleaof  the  under 
aida  axaggeratad.  A  decreaeent  frond,  as  in  Jfepirodiim 
tutttrwrnnm  or  AiplmiMm  TriiAomanet,  has  ^  pinna 
Isrgast  at  the  centra  of  the  frond,  and  gradually  amallar 
both  towarda  its  top  and  bottom.  There  ia  no  regular 
relation  between  the  frond  and  its  fmotifioation.  Species 
with  fronds  aimilar  in  texture,  ostting,  and  vMning  are 
often  foond,  when  the  fmotiflcaUoa  is  ezaninad,  to  stand 
widafy  qpart  in  ^atMnatie  poution.  The  nowth  of  the 
fronda  ia  Wf  alow.  Th«  whole  of  tha  fronda  of  •  roaatto 
of  jr0phviiim  JfUi»wuu  han  bean  in  eonraa  of  formation 
two  years  before  the  lamina  beginatonnrolL  "Hie  develop- 
ment ia  baaUogal,  and  often  the  fronds  continue  growing 
at  tha  top  a  long  time  after  they  are  fully  nnfolded  and 
producing  fractification  at  the  base.  Thia  may  be  seen  in 
Sfm^MopAyUum  ieriemm  and  GynnoyratnM  elongata;  in 
lifodimM  the  leaf-stalk  reaemblea  a  twining  atem,  growing 
lor  a  longtime.  In  many  oases  the  fronda  are  of  two  kinds, 
davalopin^  from  tha  first  in  a  ooaapienoasly  different  man* 
«M  kind  nmaipins  pacnMMi^  bamo,  and  tha  other 


akne  pndndw  fractification.  We  have  iaBtaaoea  of  thia 
in  Lomaria  J^iimmt  and  Orfpleframmi  erupot  and  dt 
moqihiMB  ia  Jiow  atiH  mora  cmqtoioBaly  in  hatyetrvmt 
in  which  tha  barran^fronda  an  nnent  and  i^iread  out  fiat 
over  tha  nrfaea  &b  whiA  Uw  plant  growa,  and  tha  fertSa 
onea  are  much  larger,  and  stand  erect,  and  are  forked,  from 
wlueh  it  takoa  ita  etnnmoD  name  of  ell^a-hom  fern,  ^lare  ia 
another  striking  instance  of  dimofphiam  in  the  eectiim 
I>rfnana  of  the  ^;enaa  Polfpodiim,  m  which  the  bamn 
fronda  are  brown  m  colour,  rigjd  in  texture,  small  in  aiaa^ 
and  lob«l  Ifta  the  leaf  of  the  common  oak,  and  tha  fertib 
onea  are  aevoal  feat  longt-wftli  elonntad  aegmeata  Bk» 
those  of  i*o/ypod!Hni  ««/,9iir<:  In  aome  ferna  the  fronda  hava 
a  habit  of  taking  root  at  Iha  tip,  and  thoa  producing  new 
plaota.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  waUdng-leaf  (i  Korth 
America  {Seoloprndrium  rMmpkjiUim),  and  amongst  troja- 
cal  ferna  in  Atplmiim  rAuopAcnts*  and  AavtliehMm 
fiagMifaum,  Snne  qtedea  develop  ocqtions  adventitioQa 
bods,  fnnn  which  the  plant  may  be  reproduced,  aometimaa 
scattered  ovw  tha  snmoa  of  tha  frnid,  aa  in  A^fltmum 
n'vywnm  and  JniUfenm,  aometimaa  in  tha  axila  «l 
tha  pinn%  aa  in  AtfUmim  prUi/mrum  and  Kqpkroiimm 
daOarium. 

Ytnation. — In  the  arrangement  of  the  reins  of  tha 
fronda  of  Filice*  there  is  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
variety.  The  different  types,  and  the  extant  to  which  they 
prQT&U,  and  the  use  that  may  be  made  in  the  sjstematio 
arrangement  of  fenia  of  the  charocteta  they  fnnUah,  ware 
carefully  wo^ed  out  \ff  Freal  and  John  Smitli.  Tha  two 
principaL  leading  tjrpea  are  rana  that,  after  mca  bra&Afai|^ 
do  not  agun  onit^  and  veins  tint,  on  the  eontraiy,  after 
branching,  j<nn  one  another  so  aa  to  indoae  areola  iQce  the 
meshea  of  a  net  Ferns  that  exhibit  the  first  plan  ore  aaid 
to  be  f|ea-veined ;  the  other  kind  are  said  to  have  anasto- 
mosing venation.  The  free-veined  fema  form  far  more  than 
half  of  the  order.  In  the  wh<de  frond  or  its  ultimate  divi> 
sbna  there  may  be  a  midrib  alone,  aa  in  Jlonogrmm* 
gramUua  or  Sjfmmefhfium  UtrirndgoMj  or  tha  Tefadav 
may  be  dmply  |»ni»t^  tiiat  la  to  aay,  a  midrib  with  a 
aenea  of  panulel  bnoehes  on  each  aide,  u  in 

K^kroiimm  patent  or  y.  pnlitvm  ;  or  there  may  be  a  re- 
gular midrib  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  tha  froi^  or  aug- 
ment, with  the  aide-branches  broached  again,  a  vary  «oni> 
mon  typo  shown  in  Pteri*  aquUma  and  Nepkrodwm  Filix- 
mat ;  or  theia  may  be  no  r^ular  midrib,  bnt  the  v^ia 
amnged  like  the  nya  of  a  fan,  aa  in  Adianttm  Capiilnt^ 
Ymeri*  and  AtpUrUum  eunealum,  Whether  the  vuna  are 
produced  to  the  moigin,  <a  end  abrupdy  without  leuhing 
ft,  aa  il  common  in  the  free-veined,  and  still  mora  ao  in  tha 
not-TNued  apaetea  of  Fdj^odiumt  is  a  ptunt  to  ba  noted. 
Ot  anaatomoung  venation  the  f  blowing  are  the  principal 
typea:—  ' 

1.  "Whan  tha  veins  are  froe  neariy  to  the  adg^  bnt  eoD< 
nooted  b7  u  within  it,  as  In  the  section  TAcm- 

lupterit  of  A^lenim  and  Ol/ertia  of  Aerottichum. 

3.  Where  the  vems  are  arranged  in  parallel  pinnate 
gronpa,  and  the  opposite  veina  <rf  contiguous  gronpa  join  at 
the  tip,  as  in  the  section  Fmupliniiim  of  Iftpknauim  and 
GoHiopUrit  of  Potsfpodimm, 

3.  Where  the  v^na  (tf  eoDtigBOoa  Mgnmita  tie  coinonsly 
pinnate  and  frve,  bnt  the  midriba  are  conneetwl  by  a  amgb 
arch  ud  the  base,  aa  intfaaaectton  Campfmd  of  lV«ruand 
PUocHtmia  of  PolypoSium, 

4.  Where  the  veins  unite  in  regular  hexagonal  maihea 
the  aori  borne  at  the  tip  «f  a  sin^  central  vein  which 
these  inclose,  aa  in  the  aection  OoniotM^m/t  of  iWj^ 
pedivm. 

'  5.  Where  distinct  main  vans  run  from  tiia  midrib  to  the 
edge  of  a  f  nnid  or  ito  diviuou^  and  thaaa  are  cwinactad  \f 
a  aerica  of  jpanUal  udw^  from  tha  n^or  Ad»  cf  whka 
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•mm'  I'M  TfliiM  wiH^  bearing  a«i  st  th^  tipi»  u  In  tiu 
section  Campj^iMevnm  of  Folypedinm. 

6.  Wher»  distinct  mun  veins  ran  from  the  midrib  to  the 
^igp  of  ft  frond  or  its  dinsioni,  with  eopious  snnll  iiregnlar 
molb  between  them,  u  in  the  section  PlettrUum  of  /Wy- 
poetiim  and  Ojfmtcpttm  of  Aerottiehuwt, 

7.  Where  the  whtde  apaoa  between  midrib  and  margin  is 
ftfiad  Dp  with  copioaa  Hnalliinetilai  araoIis>as  in  tlie  seotion 
P^pm^odei  of  iWjpotfHHi  flodCArfwrfuHM  of  Atrodiekum. 

ICanjr  of  the  genMi,  aa  duneteriaed  hr  tbe  ehi^ 
and  pooitimi  of  the  eori,  ociitain  gronpe  which  diowseTeral 
of  these  different  plaos  'of  Teiniog;  Polffpodium  and 
AomtieAim  show  them  nearly  alL  One  school  of  system- 
atiats,  represented  in  England  by  J.  Smith  and  Moore, 
i^ard  a  draded  difibience  in  Teining  as  a  character  im- 
portant enough  in  itself  to  mark  a  genos ;  and  if  this  plan 
be  followed  the  nomber  of  genera  n  Mormons^  increased. 
Onr  estimate  of  60  for  tiio  genera  of  jPctjfpotKaeett  it  a 
large  one,  if  genera  foonded  upon  ftnetification  be  wider- 
stood  ;  bat  Mocn^  using  venation  in  addition,  reckono 
the  genera  at  143,  and  John  &nith  at  194.  From  this 
different  scale  npon  whidi  genera  have  been  planned  arises 
the  largo  number  of  different  generic  namea  which  have 
(Aen  MOD  used  for  tbe  same  pbnts,  so  that  the  synonymy 
of  ferns  has  become  extremely  complicated. 

The  tporaoffia  of  ferns  are  morphologically  triehomes  or 
modified  h^rs.  They  oripnate  from  epidermal  cells,  and 
in  the  mature  state  consist  of  stalked  capsules,  the  walls  of 
wluoh  ars  one  cell  thick.  A  ring  of  cells  differently  placed 
in  different  genera  Ii  called  the  annulm,  and  by  its  unequal 
coutnetiMi  in  di^ng  effects  the  disniptioa  the  cspsnle 
and  the  disperrion  (^the  spores  (fig.  5).    In  stnns  genera 


Fig.  9. 

Tto.i^lliinn  ftnfgtamtt  thoUtU  Ten  (WtpMbmniMiaA,  fiaWki 
t  "i!^L°(f '^^/r"  O^BldMMMm,  bMHx  wri  an  H>  b«ek. 

the  same  object  is  effected  by  a  group  of  cells  Insttod  of  a 
Hd^  The  o^arate  clnstersf  of  few  or  many  individaal 
sporangia,  are  called  sori  (fig.  6),  and  the  SMmbisooas 
ezcresceDce  of  the  epidermis  which  eoren  a  soma  la  called 
an  indunnm  or  involncre  (fig.  7). 

The  orders  of  Filice*  ore  founded  upon  differences  in  the 
atmetore  of  the  individoal  sporangium.  Genera  of  the 
same  order  depend  npon  differencea  in  the  shape  and  posi- 
tim  of  the  sori  and  shape  and  position  of  the  iudosinm.  In 
a  few  genera,  such  as  Otmmiia,  Antmia^  and  &3tiaaa,  the 
porsntjiyma  of  the  lamina  isentirdy  absorbed  in  the  fertile 
pacts  of  tbe  frond,  and  the  sporangia  form  distinct  panicles 
or  spike&  In  AenuiAum  the  sporaagja  cover  the  whole 
of  tbe  under  surface  of  thf  frond,  both  Teios  and  inters 
epacea."  In  many  generai  such  as  PUrit,  FiMma, 'and  l^nd- 
titjfot  the  Sori  ran  in  a  line  along  the  Tery  edge  of  the  fiwd, 


eonueetingthetipaofnuxiieronsTeinlets.  InAfeeJUtikstlw]^ 
form  a  similar  line  dose  to  the  midrib.  The  commonest 
^pe  of  all  it  when  they  form  round  dots  on  the  reins  of 
the  back  of  tbe  frond,  as  in  PolppodiuMf  Atpidium,  Woodaia, 
and  Cyalhea.  A  type  only  lees  common  than  tlie  last  is 
where  they  run  in  Unes  along  the  Teina  of  the  back  of  the 
frond,  as  m  AspJenium,  SeoloprndriuMf  and  0gwui€ifframmA 
la  Lyjfodium  the  sporangia  form  spikes  on  the  djg*  of  tbe 
leafy  segments,  each  sponuiginm  inclosed  in  a  Htj^  pocket. 
In  i>»abon«t,  Hymenophs/Utm,  and  SMchomaiua,  tbe  sori 
form  round  dusters  at  the  tip  of  a  vein  on  the  edge  of  the 
lamina.  Characters  taken  from  the  indusium  separate  the 
g^era'  of  Folypodiaeetg  into  four  tolerably  well-moiked 
groups  In  a  laige  series  of  genera,  including  Potypodivm 
with  sot  less  than  400  species,  Atroitiduan^  and  Gymna- 
there  is  no  indusium  at  all.  In  another  aeries^ 
induding  Flerit,  FellteOf  Cheilaalhei,  and  Bypolqnt,  there 
is  what  Is  called  a  spttrions  indnsinm,  which  ecmuats  sinn^ 
of  the  edge  of  tbe  frond  modifiedin  texture  and  more  or  Ian 
comjdetely  recurred,  so  as  to  protect  the  soms  in  an  eari/ 
stage,  llie  true  induda  are  diitinet  scales,  and  are  of  tm 
kinds, — those  called  inferior,  vhidi  originate  benoath  the 
Borua,  and  may  be  distinctly  cup-shaped,  as  in  TfoodnanA 
CjfalAea,  or  may  ba  one-stdM,  as  in  Cyttopteru  and 
JDavallia  ;  Aod  those  called  superior,  as  in  Ifephrodium  and 
Atpidiam,  which  arc  ektended  over,  the  soms.  As  has 
been  already  indicated,  all  the  genera  of  FcIypodiae«<r, 
which  include  in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  2000  spedes, 
agree  with  one  another  in  tbe  structure  of  the  sporangia,  sa 
that  the  great  mtyori^  of  existing  forms  of  FUictt  orb 
very  dosely  allied.  The  classification  of  ferns  is  based  at 
present  upon  characten  entirely  dravn  from  the  sporopbors 
generation,  and  takes  no  account  of  tbe  oophoro.  It  is  on* 
donbtedly  toa  groat  extent  artificial,  but  nntil  the  derdop- 
ment  of  tho  protholUnm  has  been  carefully  woriud  out  in 
all  tho  different  orders,  no  more  satisfactory  or  more  mtnnl 
arrangement  than  the  fdlowiw  appears  ^tainobla, 

I.  0/ejd^£cKWL— SponiiriaaaaiUa,ndUtingvortieall7,  fbrnuUed 
with  R  complete  horiiontal  Hnff.  Son  composed  of  veiy  few  eno- 
rangta  i  reeoptade  not  oloTated.  Frondo  vith  very  disUnot  diclKK 
tomoos  bfanchistf.    Qcnora  S  ;  ipeciei  30, 

i.  HytnenephyUaeta. — SjtontDCia  eeesilo,  eplitting  Terticolly,  f^r- 
Biahed  intli  &  comnloto  honiontu  rinf^  Sori  comp^ed  of  nnmenns 
■poraasis,  i&Barted  on  a  lon^  filifonn  receptecle.  Tionda  of  filmy 
taztQTc,  with  ^niiftte  btanching.    Genera  3  ;  ■pedes  160-MO. 

3.  C^AwMte.— Sporangia  nearly  mmUd,  ipUttliig  tnuunrsrady^ 
farniilwd_  with  a  nuMllr  iRComplele  near)  v  rertical  but  rather 
oUiqno  ring.  Iteooptule  promiaeat,  bancl-shaped.  Treo-feins, 
Qenora  3  ;  epedes  ISO. 

4.  iWiTMMCM.— Sporangia  atalked,  eplitting  transrerMly,  fur- 
niahed  vith  a  oenally  iacomplete  vertical  ring.  Rcceptodo  not 
prominent    Geoera  60  ;  epeciea  3000. 

B.  OmttfuJattte.— Sporangia  ■tallced,aplim&gTirticd]y,AiniiBbed 
with  only  a  laint  boriiontal  bar  instead  u  a  ring.  Gcncn  S; 
ipecies  10-12. 

d.  AAuiMMis.— Sporenda  eeaalle,  splitting  vertically,  crowned 
b^  a  complete  small  siuBUr  horiiontal  ring.   Qouia  6 ;  apecioa 

Ibb  cepHon,  tx  sexoal  genetaUon  of  ferns,  not  having 
beenstndied  toanygmt  extant  from  the  oomparatiTe  point 
of  view,  can  only  bo  described  in  general'  terma  It  is  a 
membranous  stnictnre  furnished  with  root  bain^  and  tbe 
cells  of  which  contain  chlorophyll ;  it  is  therefore  capable 
of  obtaining  its  nourishment  independently,  and  in  many 
respects  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  simpler  ffepatica. 
When  the  spores  (for  example)  of  any  Folypodiaceous  fem 
are  sown,  the  onter  covering  bursts,  and  the  inner  coat  pro- 
trudes as  ft  filament,  which  soon  divides  and  continues  to 
grow  into  a  short  row  of  cells.  CcU  division  next  b^ne 
to  take  place  laterally  as  well  as  longitudinally,  and  a  amaU 
cellular  idate  is  formed  (fig.  8),'Wbidi  gradudly  attdns  • 
kidney-sbi^ed  outline,  the  growing  punt  bdng  Mtoata  in 
the  notch.  IVom  tbe  under  aide  ai»  davdi^ed  Uia  naA 
bdn,  ftntbeiidk  ud  aichegonia. 
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At  — dUn'-Jinai  b  mor^ologie&ny  a  trtelwufl,  uid  U  an 
Mtgnwth  of  a  ■npufictal  caE  The  wall  wheo  matnn 
■B—irti  of  a  ringlo  layer  of  colli,  iDclMing  a  central  cbU, 
(ro«  which  tha  anthonwoida  uo  daTeloped  ia  Mparato 
Bothtr  aalla.  The  aDUuiidinm  orentually  bunts  owing  to 
tha  ahoorpUoo  of  water,  and  the  ■pirallj-twiited  motile 
diatod  anthennoids  (fi^  9}  are  set  free  (Rg.  10^ 


Flf.  II. 


fK  l^-AM^ittAt        t>)     /M^  pnAMloc  »  MlUtt  pnOMl. 

Im  U— AndNtUU  tram  tb«  pcMkalUBm  «(  ftirfi  afBlTliM.  uillntUlmm 

H^tt.^*!***^—  **  t^ntrimalt.  «  mmI|  ^  wqbN«,  «ia 

The  orcA^yiMuiare  produced  on  a  cellular  cushion  inme- 
fitlily  btthiod  the  notch.  They  an  dereloped  bj  repeated 
CrinoBS  from  a  superficial  cell,  and,  when  mature,  ead 
babottU«hap0d  atmctoro  (Ck  11),  thtioanded  base  of 
■kieh  ia  baried  in  the  prothalDnm,  and  uDolains  a  central 
td,  the  oo^hareb  The  canal  tit  tha  neek  is  at  firet  fiUod 
by  a  cell,  whidi  crentnally  deliqueMea,  and  leaTes  the 
(MMge  open  for  the  access  of  the  antherozotda  to  the 
eocpbcro,  which,  after  feitilizaUon  by  blepding  with 
Amb,  bmnea  the  oooporo.  The  oospore  first  di^es  by 
i  ditiiioii-wan  oblique  to  the  prothalliun,  and  then  dividca 
■gun  io  as  to  form  four  cells.  Two  of  these  eive  rise  to  a 
wm  of  lissne  which  remains  in  contact  with  thfl  pro- 
OiQiuB,  and  ia  called  the  foot;  Of  the  other  twi^  one  do- 
fsbfa  ioto  the  item  {first  leaf^  the  otlwr  Into  tiia  root 
Aa  soon  as  young  fern-plant  (sporopfaore)  is  folrly 
etfsbliihed  (fig.  IZ)  the  prothallium  ^oophore)  diiappean. 
Its  cdttence  is  Uierefore  remark- 
lb^  contrasted  by  ita  brority  with 
tka  oephore  atage  in  the  Bryophyta. 
Thar*  are,  howoTer,  cos^  in  which 
the  eonditiona  of  the  ono  group 
■n  appnadtad  by  the  other.  In 
Omumia  the  piothallia  admit  of 
mstatlTa  reproduction  by  the  de- 
tarfaifpt  of  raor^nal  shoota.  In 
gf— Bjraiw  Itpto^ytla,  Qoebd 
Ih  shown  that  tho  prothoUinm 
^•Cetatea  in  a  persistent  way,  com- 
Panbla  to  that  of  the  oopboro  stago  no.  it-/,  Tmrs  rnB-vUni 
la  a  noes.  Tho  eporopfiore  U  «ry  SS^TSSil-ii'? /TtS: 
KsBsient  ia  ita  existence,  only  liring  mhMa^an  of  ^  um 
(k  a  few  months,  and  being  entirely  P"*"  W«««>- 
drntad  to  the  production  of  iporet  Amon^t  BryopAyta, 
h  iadoMTM  ua  aporopbore  exhibits  a  oontinncd  produo- 
tegf  spores,  whiA  plans  it  nearly  en  a  krclwithOymno- 
r«BM  Variow  has  mado  the  temarkaUe  obsemtion 
^  the  aporopbore  may  in  same  eases  originate  from  the 


prothallium  without  the  interreolien  of  a  aeznal  ptocess, 
by  a  process  of  budding. 

3.  The  Stipulat9  include  two  orders  often  included 
among  ferns,  but  differing  from  them  io  some  Tsiy  import- 
ant points.  Opkio^oi»ae«9  indode  O^^gtomn  (addet'a 
tonf^ea)  and  BotryAiwn  (modn-worts),  both  widely  dis- 
tiibnted,  and  MtlmiiUhoaUuhyt,  wUeh  la  fonnd  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Qneenshnd,  The  learea  as  soon  aa  they  hare 
attained  a  oartain  a^  bear  a  fertile  branch  from  the  axial 
side.  The  sporangu  are  developed  in  a  manner  totally 
different  from  thoae  of  other  FUieinm.  Instead  of  being  pro- 
ducts of  single  epidermal  cells  their  origin  resembles  that 
of  the  poUen-sacs  of  anthara.  The  seznol  generation 
(oopbore)  is  tuberous  and  subterranean. 

JforaftMorar  is  a  group  of  ferns  including  abont  fon 
geneia.  All  are  essentially  tropical,  bat  run  more  into  the 
south  Utan  the' north  temperate  tow.  Dan<n  b  ezclu- 
BiTely  American^  Kavlfu$$ia  and  Anyi«pttn$  Old  World, 
Marattia  cosmopditan.  The  aporongia  are  placed  on 
lateral  Toina  of  the  pinue,  end  contain  two  rowa  of  locoli, 
each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  single  sporangium  of 
Ophioglottvm,  and  prodacea  a  number  of  aporea  originating 
from  many  primary  mother-cells,  lite  development  of  the 
sporangia  in  Anyiopteri»,  which  differa  from  other  Mont- 
tiacea  in  the  sporangia  not  being  confluent,  is  still  a 
dcdderatom  for  tiie  determlnatioa    its  affinitiea. 

3.  iUuoeorpea  are  plauta  whose  affinitiea  have  long  besa 
obscure  but  which  are  now  gradually  being  seen  to  be  re- 
lated in  many  eeaential  points  to  ferns,  though  departing 
from  them  in  other  respects.  In  the  growth  of  the  roota^ 
mode  of  bmnching,  and  circinate  vernation  there  is  entire 
agreement,  and  tho  fructification,  though  apparently  very 
difforent,  clearly  odmits  of  comparison  witli  the  true  fern 
type^  For  a  detailed  account  of  their  atmetnre  reference 
most  be  made  to  the  works  referred  to  below.  It  will  be 
snlfident  here  to  briefly  refer  to  the  fruetifieation.  iMu> 
earpem  inelndo  two  oideia,  Marntta  and  iSahtaieis.  Th* 
former  consists  of  tho  two  genera  FHvlaria  and  ManiU^ 
The  former  consists  of  three  apodoa  of  amall  crsepiog  ptaaM 
with  filiform  leaves,  one  of  which  is  not  nnconuDOO  in. 
manby  places  in  Britain  f  tho  fruit 
(sporocarp)  is  globular,  shortly 
stalked,  aud  apringa  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  Tho  sporocarp  is 
divided  by  pirtitiona  into  from  one 
to  fonr  cavities,  and  each  of  thesa 
boars  on  its  outer  wall  a  projecting 
ridge  to  which  the  sporangia  aro 
atUched.  The  apodes  of  Martilta 
are  widely  distributed  mostly  in  hot 
countries;  21.  maeropus  ia  £he  nordoo 
of  Australia.  They  all  agree  in  hav- 
ing leaves  and  long  stalks  and  two 
pairs  of  leadets  arranged  croaa-wiao; 
ono  pair  is  developed  by  lateml 
branching,  the  other  pair  by  dicho- 
tomy of  the  growinx  point  The 
sporocarp  is  variously  placed,  bnt 
always  in  rehition  to  i  leaf.  Sachs 
considers  that  in  both  MartUea  and 
Pilidaria  the  sporocarps  are  modified 
leavea  bearing  the  aporangia  on  their  ^'S/J^ATIKl'i'Sil'i 
npper  sides  in  definite  relation  to  ccia>iD(mscoidui)to«kkk 
the  Gbro-T&scular  bundles.  With  re- 
gard to  poaition  be  comparts  them  to 
the  fortUe  fronds  of  Opkioglettaeia 
In  ManiUa  the  sporocarp  is  bean 
shaped,  and  the  aporangia  are  attaebed  to  transTsno  ridns 
in  small  oOmpartments  which  are  ton  awsj  in  the  pseofiir 
dsUscSBee  of  the  sporocarp  (fig.  1S> 

.XX,  —  IA 
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Th«  Salvinita  include  JSatvatia  and  AzoUa.  Salvima  is 
ft  ootmopolitan  gsnoB  of  fife  or  six  tpcdtf  of  floatiog 
pbwU  dutribatod  over  the  troptchl  and  wmnn  temperate 
toon.  The  aporoeftrpa  are  derelmd  fioai  teeth  uF  the 
lartila  laftTee  nmnd-  which  in  each  cue  s  d^mlar  wall 
grom  up  eoTering  in  the  tooth  on  which  the  aporaog^a 
are  derelqked.  This  arrangement  has  been  compared 
to  Uifl  cap-abaped  "  involocre  "  of  EymatophyUum.  The 
aporangia  are  in  all  the  genera  trichomes,  and  their 
mode  of  deralopvent  is  yvn  similar  to  Uiat  in  Polp' 
podiaeea.  The  central  mouercell  divides  ultimately 
into  eight  spore  mothec-ceUl  The  further  progress,  how- 
■rer,  <Mftbsaa Tanas aceordinguniero^rasormaerosporei 
are  to  be  fotmed,  each  of  the  ei^  eeUi  dividing  into  font 
in  the  one  case,  wlule  in  the  latter  only  one  does  so,  and 
only  one  of  the  four  daoghter-cells  attains  matoriCy. 

The  oophore  or  prothallial  generation  in  Jihitoearpeas  is 
dicecions  from  the  first,  the  macrospore  alone  producing 
arch^aia.  This,  howorer,  only  carries  to  an  extreme 
point  a  difiecentiatioD  of  which  there  are  indications 
Amongst  ferns.  In  Ottnvnda  all  the  spores  from  a 
aiHmipam  sranetimes  prodaoe  piothallia  with  antheridia 
uoub  Tn^MiiocarpeeB  the  differentiatbn  i«  carried  Wk 
to  the  apoies  themselvda.  The  microspores  are  male  (fig. 
14} ;  in  Salnnia  there  is  a  rudimentary  prothallinm  which 
prodnoss  antheridia,  and  in-  JfartiUa  and  Salvinia  there  is 
a  last  trace  of  anch  a  structore.  The  macrospores  also 
develop  a  prothallimn  from  a  portion  of  their  contents, 
which,  however,  ia.always  for  the  most  part  included  in  the 
aarent  apoiey  which  ruptures  to  e:qpose  the  archegonia  (fig. 
19),  MoiMaw  irf  tha  iertiUntaoa  of  one  of  them. 


Fit  17. 


ng.  16. 


T\t.  18. 


Ito.       MkroMMra  of  m«tarti  altiidlfiru  tant  and  illowliic  th*  e*cap«  et 
Hw  HtlwreioMi. 

TW.  U^-L«acltadlaal  Mdl«a  Ihraosh  Oia  apax  of  ■  nuerocpora  it  pttaluria 

pMd/i^ra,  ihowlas  tba  radlnwntvy  yraualUnm  wiUi  an  urelngonlnip  (a;^ 

notalnlDC  ■  IcitUInd  etafbent 
IM.  I&— LoaRUadlnal  aacften  Uil«««b  tUiame  of  ErdMlam  IWm^eta,  ahov 

In^^  aaptsm  batapaan  two  Iplcnodal  aTltlM,  A, A;  t,r,  flbro-Taacolar 

bAlki:  I,  alT-onsIi  8,  Icaf-iheath. 
Fio.  ir^Unlon  (R)  of  iltamalinK  abro-rtmxin  livndlaa  (10  of  an  nppoi  and 

lovar  iDremoda  Id  £qiilttlam  IWnuWta 
flo.  10.— TnniTtrao  kcIIdd  of  rhiioma  of  XjaiMam  mmal4U.    g,  fhm- 

Taac&lar  baodlati  t,  alr~cuuli. 

ZL  Equ^setivx  are  plants  the  habit  of  which  in  the 
■aaiBal  atage  (sporophore)  ia  very  singalar.  The  sterna  are 
fnmnnd  and  jointed,  the  joints  being  hollow  and  closed  at 
each  noda  by  a  transverse  aeptom  (fig.  16).  The  leaves  are 
lednoed  to  a  whorl  of  membranous  teeth  which  form  a 
sheath  at  each  node,  perforated  by  the  slender  branches, 
which  also  form  a  verticil  The  teeth  of  eech  successive 
node  alternate.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles  also  alternate 
in  each  successive  intemode,  since  they  are  ariunged  in  a 
ring,  and  correspond .  to  the  ridges  between  the  furrows 


which  above  are  conknnona  into  tho  teeth  of  a  le&f<*hsit)t 
(fig.  17).  Each  fibro-vascular  bundle  contains  an  aircspal, 
and  another  seriet  of  air«anals  alternate  with  these  sad 
eorrespond  to  the  forrowa  (fig:  18).  The  sp(»^bnriag 
shoots  are  osoallya  good  deal  diflbrant  in  appearance  fina 
the  barren  stMoa;  th^  tarmioate  in  a  kind  of  cone  (fig.  IS), 


ricso. 


rif. «. 


FiB.  19- 

rv>.  19.-7niriiacall<n  et  MiaUHma  TVmaitU. 


fig.  23. 


Fio.  30.— PnLtata  teala  of  BtaUtlam  (i),  bsaiin|  tp«mi(ti  <0. 
Fio.  II. — Spars  Dl  EfuUtfum  mh  tba  tour  all  ten,  prodaMd  Itf  ijiitilaf  «( cw 

axoapan,  itj  uid  aipandod. 
Fio.  n.— Tba  uine  «lth  tba  alaton  damp  and  coDad  np. 

compooed  of  closely  approximated  whorls  of  modified  leaves, 
which  ore  peltate  in  form,  and  bear  from  5  to  10  sporangia  on 
their  under  surface  (6g.  20).  The  spores  are  foinishsd  with 
an  external  coat  which  splits  op  into  four  strips,  the  hygro- 
scopic movements  of  which  actively  assist  their  dispernon 
(fi^  21,  22).  Hm  oophore  consists  of  a  jmrtholliiim,  which 
IS  curiously  bbed  and  eftrled,  hnt  otherwise  differa  liulf 
from  that  of  ferns, 

IIL  tYCOFODlM^S  (ZXt^otoma,  SachsJ. — With  a  ooo- 
siderable  range  of  morphological  variation  the  difiTerent 
genera  agree  in  some  important  points.  The  leaves 
are  always  simple  and  anbranched,  and  contain  only  a 
single  fibro-vascular  bundle.  The  brauching  of  atems  and 
roots  is  always  dichotomous,  and  the  dichotomies,  with  soma 
exceptions,  succeed  cme  another  in  planes  at  right  angles. 
In  their  reproductive  processes  Ijfcc^iaeea  and  LiytUaki 
are  related  in  the  same  mariner  aa  ^ilieei  and  Bkiaoearpiit. 

1.  Lyeepodiaeea,  besides  the  cinb-mosies  {Zysepodium), 
includes  three  other  small  genera,  Piffotum,  Tmemjaterit, 
and  PhyUogloaavm,  The  first  belongs  to  the  warm 
countries  of  the  new  world,  and  is  a  singular  phmt 
with  slender  dichotomiring  stems,  very  small  leaves,  and 
no  true  roots.  Phyllogloimm  is  a  minnta  Australian  plant, 
with  a 'Small  tuber  which  produces  a  rosette  of  a  few 
long  leaves  end  a  stalked  spike  of  spopan^a.  The  species 
of  Lyoopodium  (fig.  23)  attain  a  more  vigorous  T^gatatin 
development,  some  almost  reaching  tiie  size  of  small  duubc 
Their  stems  contain  an  aiud  cylinder,  formed  by  the  greater 
or  less  coalescence  of  a  number  of  fibro-vascular  bundles 
forming  tronsvene  bands  in  croes-section.  These  bapds  an 
composed  of  xylem,  with  wide  smloriform  vessels  sad  spiral 
vessels  at  each  end ;  between  the  xylem  pistes  an  the 
phloem  common  to  each,  and  containing  sice-tubea.  The 
whole  surface  is  surrounded  by  a  pbloeni--'Mth  and  a  fibtn- 
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wettltr  boiijle  iliMtli.-  Hie  eortint  tinnt  rarroondiiig  the 
Bzul  cylioder  n  often  largely  eoDTerted  into  scIereQchjina. 
The  •porangt&  of  Lyeopodium  maka  their  ^>peannce  upon 
the  upper  snrface  of  the  fertile  leavea  (fig.  2't),  end,  accord- 
ing to  Saeha,  are  dereloped  from  the  Bub-epidennal  tissue, 
nie  ^rea  are  only  of  one^kiad  (fig.  35),  and  on  gcrmina- 
tioB,  according  to  Uie  dbeemtinu  cf  FanUuaser,  produce 
a  nbtcmnean  prothalliBin,  memblinc  that  of  Opkio- 
ffotMeetr,  and  bearing  antberidta  and  arc&Monia. 

%  Ltyulata  inelndes  two  orden  markulj  cUfferent  in 
Tegetatire  chancters.  la  both  the  leaTee  are  fnmiehed  at 
the  baso  with  a  small  appendage  called'  a  lignlo,  wanting 
in  the  Lyeopodiaeece, 

SHa^indlete. — The  nmUeation  ot.S^agindla  often  pro- 
duces flat  fnnuUike.  qntemi  of  Imuiehn.  owing  to  the 


rig.  sc. 


ng.ss. 


IM  flV-lMl  fTM  nie  aOn  e(  Xff«waiH««.  kaiitag  ■  voimn^dm, 
nat^-MMM  irMBilm  W  •  ZmyiJaw  opciAw  M  AHlwiie  tW 

rKL>L—D« tacked Mer»4^enaftBm tt  t  Mpfarfh ofM^af  to dtachirc* Qw 
'  law  aucnspom. 

IH.  ST^-CoBMna  •(  macnipoN  «(  MfMIk  MmimM,  ihevlgi  lb*  romnf 

nttuDlBin  (y),  '■ 
TW.  M^VMlMl  Met  iSB  throoA  UiB  ntenul «(  »  Mibwm  of  JM^ftMlh, 
AMns  lbs  BratlHllloB  vkS  ufmlluad  anAtgaol^  •d4-u  mbiysgnw- 
!■(  don'ssA  lots  tb*  Mdo^an. 

regolar  ea}>preBBion  of  one  aide  of  the  dichotomies.  The 
leeTea,  which  are  arranged  in  four  longitadinal  rowi,  are  in 
these  CMsa  often  nneqnal,  tiiose  attached  to  the  under  side 
of  die  horitontallf  spreading  stem  being  larger  than  those 
on  the  upper  side.  The  stmctDre  of  the  item  diftcra  from 
diat  of  Lyeopodium  in  having  no  axial  cylinder,  the  fibro- 
weolar  bandies  being  distinct  from  one  another  although 
tramrersely  expanded  like  those  of  Lt/copodiuiji.  lu 
dataili  of  stmctate.  they  agree  with  the  bundles  of  ferns. 
Each  is  often  anrroTinded  by  «  system  of  air-cavilies. 
The  roota  branch  dichotomonsly.  The  sporangia  of 
SdaginOa  m  ahoitly  stalked,  ud  ire  ineerted  Ib  the 
■sU  or  STan  in  the  baae  of  a  leaf;  tho  fibro-Tasealwr 
bondle  nuw  beneath  ifr  without  sending  a  bmtck  into  it 
XaeroApoiangla  (fig.  36),  containing  nsnally  four  macro- 
Bpores,  oeenr  in  uie  same  spike  with  Ae  microspomngio. 
For  a  deteiled  aoconnt  of  the  prothnllial  stage  (oophore) 
ol  Sdayimilia  refeceaee  ms^  bo  made  to£achs's  text-book. 


Tlie  female  prothalliiim  Is  mote  Sstinctly  eodogenoos  than 
eren  in  JtAaoetupfa.  It  is  formed  from  a  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  mocrospore  (fig.  27),  which  mptnres  partially, 
exposing  the  prutliolliiun  with  its  fint  archegonium.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  carily  of  the  spore  becomes  filled 
with  a  'cellular  tissnt^  vhicli  may  be  compared  to  the  endo* 
sperm  of  phanerogams.  TUa  is  not  Qie  only  point  in  whkli 
the  reproduction  af  Sdagindla  approaches  that  of  flowering 
plant*.  The  oospore  first  dirides  tnuuTsnely,  in  which 
respect  it  differs  widely  from  i^^tcetand  SUtoearptm.  The 
upper  half  forma  the  nupeiuor,  a  stmctare  wanting  in  all 
other  cryptogame,  bat  cbamcteristio  of  phaoen^ama.  Tlie 
lower  half  forms  the  embryo,  which  by  Uie  elongation  of  the 
Bospensor  is  at  first  carried  down  into  the  endosperm  (fig. 
29),  the  cdls  of  which  it  partially  absorbs  in  its  further 
deTelopnwnfc  The  mieraapores  produce  the  antheroaoids, 
containing^  in  addition,  tracwof  arudimsntory  prothalliam. 

The /jDrfM  conaiat  of  the  species  of  the  iDimo^io  genns 
Itoetti,  which,  almost  always  aquatic  in  habit,  are  found  all 
oTer  the  world.  They  are  -all  remarkable  for  the  extraor- 
dinarily slow  growth  in  length  and  abaenca  of  branching  in 
the  atam,  which  consists  of  a  small  tubecons  body  bearing 
the  rosette  of  leSTos  without  intemodea.  it  has  the  aniqne 
pocnliority  amOngst  the  Taseular  cryptogams  of  increasing 
in  diameter  by  additions  to  thejpaienchymatons  coitiaS 
tisvie  exteniu  to  tha  oentral  fiMfrwealir  axiiL 
sporangia  of  TtMla  are  prodnoad  at  tlia  baaaa  n  the  l&Km, 
oiid  ore  oaqneetionably  foliar  ptodncts;  the  outer  leaves  of 
die  neette  produce  only  macniipaniigia,  the  inner  oo^ 
mierosporangio.  The  macrosporei  sn  entirely  filled  1^  IIib 
female  protiiallium,  the  wall  bdng  finally  raptured  tt 
apeXf  aa  in  S^gimdla, 

JUTemw*  vxf  be  made  to  th«  article  BroLooT  for  a  menl 
viaw  of  tha  raUtiona  of  tha  raprodncti*o  procaaaea  in  FUr^epliytA 
to  other  ConfUfiJMa,  Md  cipociallr  phanerogama.  Sea  aUo  A  Ted- 
iooi  of  Bolanv,  Morphaloaieal  and  PkynolealtaJ,  hw  J.  S<uha  (Sd 
ntitioo),  traniJated  by  A.  W.  Bennett  and  w.  T.  TliiMlton  Drw: 

r-L-ft._K     J        n-*  ^-1.     -  T..1I...    A     .  -    .       .  ■ 


Hooker  and  J.  0.  Baker.  (W.  T.  T.  0.—/.  a  BA.) 

FEROZEPORK   See  Fibozpvb. 

FEBItAND,  AKToma  Fuxcou  Clavdx,  Coiitk  (I75U 
1825),  statesman  and  politteal-  writer,  was  bom  at  Paris 
Jaly  4,  ITfil,  and  entered  the  Parlement  de  J^sris  at  the  eariy 
age  of  eighteen  as  "  conseiller  aux  enquAteo.'  Daring  tha 
Revolution  he  belonged  to  the  emigrant  party,  and  froni 
1794  to  ISOl  led  a  quiet  life  at  Batisbon,  employing  him- 
self in  literal  work.  Jn  ISIlFerrandwaamademinister 
of  state  and  directeur  gAidrsldes  poSteet  It  was  ha  who,  aa 
ministie  du  roi,  oounteieigned  the  act  of  sequeetrataon  o( 
Napoleon's  pnmerty,  and  who,  in  iptrodncing  a  bill  for  1^ 
restoration  of  ue  pit^rty  of  emigrant^'  atUbliahed  ft  dis- 
tinction, since  become  famous,  between  i^alieta  Af^^Ik 
ligne  droite-"  and  tboee  of  "la  Hgne  ooerbe.'  At  tha 
second  restoration,  Ferrond  beeune  again  directenrgMdral 
des  poetea.  "He  was  also  mads  a  peer  of  France,  member 
of  the  privy  oonncil,  grand-officier  and  aecretaty  of  the 
orders  xf  ^nt  Michel  and  Saint  Esprit,  and  in  1816 
member  of  the  Academy.'  In  his  old  age  he  became  blind 
and  enfeebled.    Hedied  Januaty  17, 1825. 

Sa^des  a  large  number  of  politial  pamphlata,  Fanand  b  the 
anthor  of  VStpnt  <U  rhtdoir*,  ou  LeUret  eTunptn  d  am  jUi  mr  la 
manUr*  SHudierVMMr*.  1802,  which  reached  aaren  aditiona,  the 
lost  number  in  1626  haring  prefixed  to  It  a  bio^phical  aketch  of 
the  author  bjr  hia  nephew  Hiricart  da  Thuiy ;  JSloj/t  AitMqu*  da 
Uadamg  £lUab«tA  <U  Franet,  1S14  ;  (Suvru  I>rai>talig;u**,  1817; 
ThM*  da  rtvoltttimt  nppnehU  dt*  MMnaNia  mf  m  M 
torigiM,  UiMMto>Mt«Hi,  ewlaauaa,  iai7;  vABaMniaHniM 
d*m»mtrtmettU  it  ta  PeUigtu,  pentrfain  mtiU  a  VSiMMnia  TJmr^ 
tKit  d*  P»logn»  par  JtulkUrt,  1S20. 

FEBRARA,  a  city  of  Italy,  at  the  bead  of  a  circondario 
jind  province  of  tho  eame  name,  is  situated  in  a  flat  alluvial 
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dbtriet  at  tbs  jnoettoa  o(  tha  Po  dl  Tolano  with  Mvaral 
minor  branchea  of  tha  complex  water-^ptam  of  lower 
Lonbardy.    At  the  timea  of  (raateat  iaandation  the  rirer 
liati  abMit  7  or  8  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  custle  conrt, 
bit  Uie  atatanunt  Uiat  it  sometimes  eren  reaches  above  the 
leval  of  the  roofs  ia  an  exaggeration,  and  the  city  affords 
an  a^lnm  to  the  people  of  tho  surrounding  country  when 
the  district  is  under  water.  Tho  distance  from  Bologna  by 
tail  is  abont  39  miles,  and  from  Venice  70.   As  it  long 
occupied  an  important  strategical  position  as  a  frontier 
poet  ot  the  papal  states,  Ferrara  is  strongly  fortified  Iff 
wiJls^  bastions,  ditdkei,  and  a  pentagonal  ciladeL  Within 
the  circuit  of  ila  defence^  which  eztond  for  nearly  5  miles, 
a  Tsi^o  part  of  the  ana  is  unoccupied.    In  the  very  centre 
of  the  city  stands  the  old  ducal  castle  or  palace,  surrounded 
bjr  a  moat,  and  crowned  with  heavy  m&chicolations  and 
MttlemonU.    During  the  papal  period  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  legate,  and  it  is  now  the  seat  of  the  local  aathorilios. - 
Tkt  catlwdnt  of  San  Faolo  ig  a  large  building  originally 
dating  from  the  ISth  mntvy,  bnt  gutted  and  restored  in 
dw  ITth.   The  «eat  front,  <d  which  a  view  is  given  in  Mr 
Streets  Srl^h  and  MarUt  Architteture,  is  a  great  screen 
with  "three  gables  of  about  equal  height  covered  with 
treading,  which  increases  in  depth  and  richness  of  monldtng 
and  shadow  to  the  top,  where  there  are  very  fine  open 
arehed  galleries."   Of  the  other  churches  it  is  sufficient  to 
tafentidn  S.  Franeasco,  8.  Benedetto,  S.  Domeotco,  and  S. 
Muia  del  Yadt^  which  oontain  paintings  by  Qarof alo, 
Doaw>  Doari,  Bonoo^  and  other  natlva  arUstSL  The  palaces 
are  for  the  most  part  of  small  arehitoctnial  interest : .  the 
f«iat»  d^JHamanti  owes  its  name  merely  to  ths  facets 
into  which  the  stones  of  the  front  are  carved.  The  theatre 
Ss  ona  of  Uie  largett  in  Italy ;  and  tbs  nnivendty,  or  Studio 
TvUieo,  hxs  a  rich  numismatic  eoUectirai  and  a  library  of 
100,000  volomea  and  1100  HSS.,  nnmbering  among  its 
ctebritieB  autograpbic  pocUona  of  Aiioatc^a  Orlando  An'oso, 
letters  of  Tasso,  and  the  orinnal  of  Qnarini'a  Pastor  I^ido. 
Hie  house  of  the  first  of  these  poets  ia  still  shown  in  a 
■treet  which  bmrs  hia  name;  and  the  hospital  of  S.  Anna 
St.  regularly  visited  as  the  scene  of  Tasso'a  incarceration. 
Almost  all  the  interest  of  tho  city  lies  in  its  post,  but  it 
aliowa  signs  of  revival  since  the  unification  of  Italy. 
A  large  factor?  for  scutching  and  spinning  hemp  was 
established  in  1871 ;  there  are  two  foundries  and  a  small 
astaUishment  for  Uie  maniifactnra  ^  brass  inatmmonte; 
and  the  preserving  of  peaches  Is  a  fairly  important 
industry.    A  locsl  bank  was  founded  in  1862  with 
a  nnminaV  capital  of  £83,000.    Besides  the  oniTersity, 
which  is  free,  the  educational  estsblishments  comprise 
an  industrial  and  professional  institute,  a  technical  school, 
a  communal  gymnasium,  a  lyceum  named  after  Ariosto, 
and  a  gymnasium  and  lyceum  attached  to.  the  archi- 
apiscopal  seminsiy.   Th^  pcpuktion  in  1871  was  28,609, 
or,  ineli"1ing  the  sabnrba  of  Ban  Lnca  and  San  Giorgio, 
33,327.   Ferrara  possibly  owes  its  existence  to  the  iu- 
vasion  of  Italy  by  Attila,  and  the  destruction  of  Aquilcx 
It  was  walled  by  the  exarch  of  Bavonna  in  585,  and  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  €57.    In  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  dsntury,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Este 
family,  which  continued  to  hold  it,  aomctimea  under  the 
pope  and  sometimes  as  independent  lordi^  tiU  the  extanetion 
•f  Uie  main  line  by  Uie  death  ot  Alphonso  XL  in  1597. 
During  the  latter  port  of  this  period  Ferrtun  was  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  most  cnUored  of  the  Italian  courts,  and  its 
name  has  become  for  ever  associated  with  the  history  of 
Italian  literature. '  Its  population  is  said  to  hare  amounted 
to  80,000.   In  1598  it  was  incorporated  with  the  papal 
atafes  by  dement  YIII.  During  the  period  of  the  French 
■npremacy  in  Italy,  it  formed  part,  first  of  the  C^lpino 
npoblie,  and  aeeondljr  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy;-bnfc  tha 


treaty  of  Yitta^  rcatored  U  to  the  popcu  mi  gratttad  (he 
Ansfariaottharightof  midntainingaganison.'  Ia  18S9  it 
was  ineorpomted  in  the  general  kingdom  of  Italy. 

FERRARI  OADDENZIO  (U84-IM9).  a  colobrtted 
pointer  of  the  MUanase^  or  moro  strictly  tho  Hedmootes% 
school,  was  bom  at  Talduggio,  Piedmont,  and  learned  ths 
elements  of  painting  at  Yercelli  from  Qirolomo  Qiovannooe. 
He  next  studied  ia  Uilan,  in  the  school  of  Scotto,  and  some 
say  of  Lnni ;  towards  1504  he  |>rocecdcd  to  Florence,  and 
afterwards  to  Rome.   His  pictorial  style  may  bo  considered 
as  derived  mainly  from  the  old  Kihmeao  school,  triUi  & 
eonndcrable  ttnge  of  tho  infinenee  of  Da  Ttnd,  and  later 
on  of  Raphael ;  in  his  personal  manner  there  was  aometiiing 
of  tho  demonstrative  and  fantastic.    The  gentler  qualities 
diminished,  and  the  stronger  intensified,  as  he  progressed. 
Ferrari  was  again  in  Rome  towards  tho  dose  of  Raphael's 
life,  and  is  believed  to  have  aided  him  in  tho  works  of 
Torro  Borgia.    By  1531  he  was  at  Varallo  in  Piedmont, 
and  horo,  in  the  chapol  of  the  Sacro  Mmte,  the  saoctuaiy 
of  the  Ptodmonten  pUgrimi^  he  executed  hia  meat  inomot- 
able  work.   This  la  a  fresco  of  the.  CmelfixioD,  with  if 
multitude  of  figurca,  no  less  than  twonty-six  of  then  being 
modelled  in  actual  relief,  and  coloured;  on  tho  Taoltcd 
ceiling  are  eighteen  lamenting  angels,  powerful  in  exprea- 
sion.    Other  leading  examples  are  the  following.    In  the 
Royal  Gallery,  Turin,  a  Fict^  an  able  early  work.    In  the 
Brera  Gallery,  Milan,  St  Katharine  miraculously  preserved 
from  the  Tortoro  of  the  Wheel,  a' very,  charactoiistio 
example,  bard  and  forcibia  in  eolouTf  thronged  in  composi- 
tion, turbulent  in  emotion ;  also  several  frescoes  chiefif 
from  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  throe  of  them 
being  from  the  hiitory  of  Joachim  and  Anna.    In  the 
cathedral  of  VerccUi,  tho  choir,  the  Virgin  with  Angels  and 
Siunbi  under  an  Orange-Tree.    In  the  refectory  of  San 
Paolo^  the  Last  Supper.   In  the  Xjouvre,  St  Paul  Meditat- 
ing^   In  Vamllo,  convent  ot  the  Minorites  (1507),  a 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  Christ  among  the  Doctors  ; 
and  (after  1610)  tiio  History  of  Christ,  in  twenty-cme  anb- 
jocts ;  also  an  ancona  in  six  compartmectA,  named  the 
Ancona  di  S^fi  Qaudefizio.   In  Santa  Maria  di  Loretof  near 
Varallo  (after  1527),  en  Adoration.    In  the  church  A  San 
Cristoforo,  the  transept  (in  1532-35),  a  series  of  punting* 
in  which  Ferrari's  Gcholar  Lanini  assisted  him ;  by  Ferrari 
liimself  are  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  the  Annunciation,  the 
Visitation,  tho  Adoration  of  the  Shmherds  and  Kings,  ttw 
Crucifixion   the  Assumption  ot  .the  Virgin,  all  fall  <^ 
life  and  decided  character,  though  somewhat  mannered. 
In  the  church  of  Saronno,  near  Milan,  the  cupola  (1535), 
a  Glory  of  Angels,  in  which  the  beauty  of  the  school 
of  Da  Vinci  alternates  with  bravura  of  foreshortening! 
in  tho  mode  of  Correggio.    In  Milan,  Santa  Maria  dtJlo 
Graue  (1543^  the  Scoarging  of  Christ,  an  Ecco  Homo, 
and  a  CmciAxion.    The  Scourging,  or  else  a  Z^t  Sapper, 
in  the  Passione  of  Milan,  ia  rcgudod  aa  Ferrari's  latest 
work.    He  was  »  very  prolific  painter,  distingnuhed  by 
Strang  expression,  animation  and  fulness  of  composition, 
and  abundant  invention ;  ho  was  skilful  in  painting  horses, 
and  his  decisive  rather  hard  colour  is  marked  by  auartiality 
for  shot  tints  in  drapery.    In  general  character,  his  work 
appertains  more  to  the  ISth  t^  the  16th  centniy.  Hia 
subjects  were  always  of  the  aacred  order.    Ferrari's  death 
took  place  in  Milom.   Besides  Lanini,  already  mentioned, 
Andrea  Solario,  Giambattista  della  Cenra,  and  Fermo  Stella 
were  throe  of  hia  principal  scholars.    Ho  is  represented  to 
OS  as  a  good  man,  attached  to  his  country  and  his  art, 
jovial  and  sometimes  facetious,  but  an  enemy  of  scandaL 
The  reputation  which  he  eiijo^  soon  after  his  death  wao 
very,  grea!^  bnt  it  haa  not  fully  stood  the  test  of  timsw 
Lomossb^  went  so  far  aa  to  pUce  him  seventh 
aerea  prime  pointen  ot  Italy, 
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PERRBIRA,  ABToino  (152&-1BdO),  Fortogaese  poet, 
na  bom  at  Li*bon  in  1538.  He  was  of  a  noble  fsmil;, 
lad  completed  his  edncation  at  tbentuTenity  of  Coimbra. 
DwtiBed  for  the  pnblic  seirice,  he  applied  hinuelf  to  the 
itady  of  the  law ;  bat  althoogb  he  obtained  the  degrbe  of 
doetoT,  and  held  a  high  legal  office  at  Liabon,  he  was  far 
more  deeplj  interested  in  Uteratore  than  in  jorisprndaiceL 
The  pneby  of  Horace  especially  fascinated  him ;  and,  lesolr- 
iag  to  write  in  the  POTtagneia  tongue  alona,  he  set  before 
him  at  his  qtedaltaak  to  ^ve  to  Fortngnese  poetry  a  classi- 
ti]  pnrtQr,  preciuon,  and  elegance  of  style.  While  still  at 
Hu  aatnnity  ho  composed  most  of  his  Sonneti,  in  which 
tke  infiaence  of  Petc»%h  appears,  without,  however,  his 
ftmoa  or  hv  grace.  At  the  same  period  he  prodneed  his 
comedy  of  Britfo,  vthich  be  is  sapposed  to  have  afterwards 
retonched  and  perfected.  His  chief  dramatic  work  is  the 
tng«dy  of  Ina  de  Geulro,  Qke  first  Portognese  trt^cdy,  and 
the  second  in  modem  Earopeaa  literature,  the  only  one  of 
euUer  iiie  being  the  Italian '  tragedy  of  So/onMa  by 
TrisHQOh  Ferrura'a  alegiea  are  nnmorona,  bnt  few  of  them 
bear  the>  impress  pt  aincerify  of  fooling.  One  of  the  most 
adnirad  is  that  on  *'  May  "  and  tfie  retnm  of  spring.  The 
EputUt  of  Feneira,  forming  the  largest  portion  of  his 
works,  were  the  first  of  their  kind  in  Portagncse  literatnra. 
They  were  addressed  to  msny  illnstriom  parsons  during 
his  residence  at  conrt,  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  and 
kaowledge  of  the  world.  Usually  didac^  and  sarioos 
u  tone,  studious  <A  correctness  and-  dasitcal  elegance  of 
(arm,  tiie  poetry  of  Feneira  lacksd  the  inqtiratioa  of 
esmino  passion  and  the  power  to  tooeb  the  hearts  of  his 
eoanliynnn.  It  nerer  became  popular.  He  was  looked  up 
tot  however,  aa  an  oracle  by  the  critics  of  his  own  day,  en- 
joyed the  special  favour  of  King  John  IIL  and  two  of  his 
■BccessbrB,  and  had  reaKon  to  hope  for  a  long  and  honourable 
career.  Bnt  he  was  carried  off  suddenly  the  prime  of 
life,  hj  the  plagne  which  raged  in  1&69.  His  Poemas 
huiimKoi  were  published  in  1596,  and  a  complete  eoUoetion 
tf  hia  worics  appeared  at  Lisbcm  ia  1771. 

FERRET  (MvOda  faro),  an  allHiw  variety  of  weasel, 
r^rded  by  some  as  the  descendant  of  a  wild  grades 
originally  brought  from  Africa,  and  now  only  known  in  the 
dimesticated  state,'  and  by  others,  as  a  variety  of  the 
polecat  {ituaela  ptUoriM),  which  it  closely  resembles '  in 
KB,  form,  and  habits,  ana  with  which  it  is  a^d  to  intep- 
bried  freely.  It  difibts,  however,  from  the  polecat  in  the 
eoloor  of  its  fur,  which  is  nsnally  yellowish-white,  and  of 
its  eyes  whidi  are  pinky-red.  A  more  impntont  dififeronce, 
SI  beating  on  thequostion  of  its  apedfic distinctness  lies 
in  the  fact  that  wiile  the  wdeeat  thrives  in  the  severe 
dimato  of  nordieni  Eort^M^  tne  ferret  u  peenliarly  intoler^ 
ant  of  cold,  and  only  survives  the  English  winter  by  means 
ot  the  artifidftl  warmth  to  which,  under  domestication,  it  is 
■eeaitemod.  The  ferret  atbuna  a  length  of  about  fourteen 
iQchea,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  measoroa  about  five 
inches.  Although  exhibiting  conBidotsblc  MnMuess,  it 
■Bams  incapable  of  attachment,  and  when  not  properly  fed 
«c  when  otherwise  irritated  is  apt  to  give  painful  evidence 
of  its  natin  feradliy  Tn^tad  by  the  c^partnm^  of  the 
BwdKt^  disenoe  it  has  been  known  to  attack  the  child  in 
the  cTsdle,  and  having  once  tastod  blood  it  aeems  to  lose 
aQ  its  acquired  afayness,  and  will  then  boldly  attack  any  one 
interfering  with  die  gratification  of  ite  bloodthiis^  pro- 
peftnty.  It  is  chiefly  employed  ip  destroying  rats  and 
other  vermin,  and  is  wving  rabbits  from  their  burrows  into 
nets  spread  for  their  reception.  For  the  latter  purpose-  it  is 
Binafly'mnigled,  to  preventit  devouring  its  pntyend  there- 
>ftar  going  to  deep  at  the  bottom  of  a  barrow  until  lonaed 
W  hmger  to  isnnrad  eiartion.  The  f eixet  is  temaifc 
■w  jioliae^  tha  lanale  brinpng  fMth  two  btooda  tnaod^^ 
•M  MaAedag  boot  liz  to  una,  jotmg.   It  is  Mid  to 


davnur  its  yonng  ooeaeionally  immediately  after  Urth,  and 
in  this  case  it  produces  another  brood  soon  after.  The 
ferret  was  well  known  to  the  Bomana,  Strobo  stating  tiiat 
It  was  brought  from  Africa  into  Spain,  and  Pliny  &it  it 
was  employed  in  his  time  in  rabbit  hunting,  under  the 
name  Viverra,  of  which  the  English  name  is  probably  a 
corruption. 

F£RBI,  Cnw  (163«-1689}.  a  Roman  painter,  Mie  chief 
diadple  and  neemtos  <ii  Pietro  da  Oortona,  He  was' 
hon  in  thoBoman  terrftoiy,  studied  onder  Pietro,  to  whom 
be  became  warmly  attadied,  and,  at  en  age  a  little  past 
thirty,  completed  the  painting  of  the  ceilings  and  other 
internal  decorationa  b^^  by  his  instmctor.  in  the  Pitti 
Palace,  Florence.  He  also  co-operated  in  or  finished  several 
other  works  by  Pietro,  both  in  Florence  and  in  Rome, 
approaching  near  to  hia  stylo  and  hia  particular  merits,  bnt 
with  tees  grace  of  design  and  native  Vigour,  and  in  eapiecial 
falling  abort  of  him  in  cdosr.  Of  Uis  own  ind^iradart 
prDdaotions,  the  chief  b  en  extensive  senea  of  scnptmal 
frescoes  in  the  cborch  ot  S.  Ifaria  ISt^^xm  in  Bot^mo ; 
also  a  punting  of  St  Ambroee,  the  pnncipel  altarpieoe  la 
the  church  of  St  Ajubrogio  della  Hassima  in  Rom&  The 
paintings  of  tlie  cupola  of  St  Agneee  in  the  same  capital 
might  Tank  even  higfaer  than  these ;  but  -  this  luMur 
romained  Uncompleted  at  the  death  of  Ferri,  and  waa 
marred  by  the  performances  hia  suec«B8or  Corbellini  He 
eiecttti>d  also  a  largo  amount  of  miscellaneous  designs, 
sDch  as  etebin^!  and  frontispieces  from  books ;  and  he  was 
ao  arebitoot  bo^ss..  .Ferri  via  ^c^tad  to  dinot  the 
Ftorentino  stndente  In  Boms,  sad  Gabbiani  waa  one  of  hit 
leading  pupils.  As  r^ards  style,  Ferri  ranks  as  chief  ei 
tho  so-called  Machiiuats,  as  pppoeed  to  the  achool  founded 
by  Socchi,  and  continued  by  Carlo  Maratta.  He  died  in 
Rome — his  end  being  h  stened,  aa  it  is  said,  by  mortifioi" 
tioQ  at  his  roct^nizod  inferiority  to  Bacdcola  in  colour. 

FERRIER,  Jjmm  Fbedezicx  (ISOS-lSd*!),  mete[Ajsi- 
idan,wa8boraioEdiobuighjonl6thJnnel808.  Hlsfauuf 
was  a  writer  to  Uio  signat,  and  his  gnaih&ttt  was. an 
intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter  SootI;  ffis  notiier  waa  sistet 
of  Professor  John  Wilson.  In  his  early  youth  he  lived  in 
tlie  family  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Duncan,  in  the  manse  of  Rnthwall, 
Dumfrtfisshire,  and  uudir  Dr  Duncan'a  toition  he  acqoired 
a  strong  liking  for  the  Latin  poets,  whidi  remained  wiA 
him  all  his  days.  After  attending  Edinbn^h  High 
School  he  studied  under  Dr  Bnmey  at  Greenwich,  and  was 
a  stndont  of  Edinburgh  Univenily  in  aeanons  183fr-36  and 
18S6-37.  He  took  the  d(«ras  at  Oxford  in  ISSl. 
In  1883  hepaaaed  asan  advoeate  otEdiobui{^  Probably 
it  waa  his  metaphysical  tastes  which  led  him  to  Httddhen 
in  1834.  Thoaotaatss  were  fostered  l^his  ioterooarsa  with 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  which  was  always  most  cordial,  not< 
withstanding  their  wide  differences  of  t^nion.  Ferrier 
himself  has  recorded  the  warm  friendship  which  subsisted 
between  himself  and  Hamilton.  "  For  years  together,"  ho 
nrote,  "  scarcely  a  day  paased  in  which  I  was  not  in  his 
company  for  hours,  and  never  on  this  earth  may  I  expect 
to  live  anch  bhppy  houia  again."  Hia  admiiation  for  his 
ondi^  John  Wibon,  whose  dsnghter  ha  msitwd,  wu  mii* 
bounded,  and  ho  had  many  opportuDitiea  of  meeting  pdi^ 
cal  and  literary  celebrities  in  Wilson's  house.  In  1 843  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  civil  histoiy  in  Edinbur^  Univerai^. 
In  session  1844-46  he  acted  as  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
snhstitate  in  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and  in 
1846  he  was  elceted  professor  of  moral  plulosophy  and 
political  economy  at  St  Andrews.  Ha  was  twice  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  chatrs  in  Edinburgh,  for  that  of  moral 
fUlosc^yon  tho  resignation  of  Professor  Wkm  in  ISSS. 
and  lor  that  of  logio  sad  mefaphyaioB  in  186^  after  Hamil 
ttrn'sdeoih.  As  a  protem  Farrier  had  immoDsa  iuflaa&ea 
orcr  his  stndentih  and  m  warmly  bdored  Ij  Oan.  Ha 
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had  an  tXtaA  of  oHj/ma  peetorii  In  Noremher  1861,  from 
tho  effects  of  which  he  nerer  reeonred.  Ee  died  on  11th 
Jane  1864. 

Ferrier  mode  hia  d^bat  u  a  metaphysician  in  a  senaa  of 
artidM  in  £ladato<a  in  the  Tcan  1638-39,  bearing  the 
tide  "  An  Introdnetion  to  the  niiloiiophy  of  Oonadonaneac" 
Li  thesB  trticlea  be  condemns  previous  philosophers  for 
ignoring  in  their  p^cboli^ieal  inreatigations  tlu  fact  of 
coRocioaBness,  which  is  the  distinctive  featare  of  man,  and 
confining  their  obserration  to  the  so-called  "  states  the 
mind."  Bj  doing  ao,  he  eays,  they  allowed  freedom,  w^, 
morality,  and  all  man's  peculiar  attribntea  to  crumble 
away.  It  is  wrong  to  apply  the  method  of  physical  re- 
•earch  to  tlw  proU^  of  psychology,  for  the  p^yehologist 
must  tut.  or  creatt  the  grmt  phenomenon  which  he  haa  to 
obwmk  Caiaciouinesa  only  comes  into  manifestation  when 
the  man  haa  used  the  vord.  "I"  witli  full  knowledge  of 
what  it  means.  This  notion  he  must  originate  within 
'  himself.  Consciousnesa  cannot  spring  from  the  states  which 
are  its  object,  for  it  is  in  antagonism  to  them.  It  originates 
in  the  will,  which  in  the  act  of  consciousness  pats  the  "I" 
in  the  place  of  our  sensations.  Morality,  conscience^  and 
responsibillly  are  necessary  results  of  conseionsness. 

A  number  of  artides  on  philoai^hical  anhjects  intomned 
lieCwaen  the  iboTe  and  the  pnblieatioD  of  the  ItutitttUi. 
The  "  CMais  of  UoderDSpeonfation,"  contributed  in  1841,  is 
*  decided  adrenoa  upon  hveariier  artidea,  and  evinces  a  more 
correct  ^reciation  of  the  partienlar  element  in  thought 
He  there  statea  tlw  proUem  of  philosophy  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  connexion  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  external 
universe,  and  he  solves  tho  questian,  not  by  giving  it  a 
poaitive  answer,  but  by  changing  its  aspect  Tia  question 
as  formeriy  put  becomes  under  bis  hands  meaningless,  for 
mind  and  nnivatse,  Rthjeet  andolgeet,  are  diovmtobe  not 
two,  but  merely  moments  in  one  rnUty.  Think  the  object, 
and  it  becomes  subject-object  Thinlt  the  subject,  and  it 
become^  subject-object  So  that  the  question  really  asked 
is,  "  What  is  the  connexion  between  the  subjective  subject- 
oliject  and  the  objective  subjective-object t"  "What  is 
the  connexion  between  on«  thing  which  thonght  cannot  cim- 
atme  as  really  two  1 "  As  results  of  this  mode  of  slating 
the  question,  to  which  the  mere  thinking  it  necessarily 
leads,  perception  is  removed  from  the  sphere  of  cause  and 
effisct^  and  Uie  grounds  of  dogmatic  rmliam  and  dermatic 
idealism  are  subverted.  "  Berkeley  and  Idnlixm"  (1842) 
b  n  further  expoeitioQ  of  absolute  idealism,  and  contains 
■ome  foresbadowings  of  the  later  teaching  of  the  /rufAuf« 
on  the  subject  of  **  Agnoiology." 

In  an  article  on  the  publication  of  Hamilton's  edition  of 
Beid  (1847),  which  contains  avigorous attack  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  common  sense,  the  perception  of  matter  is  pro- 
DouQced  to  be  the  ne  piui  vUra  of  thought,  and  Reid,  for 
presuming  to  analyse  it,  is  declared  to  be  a  representaliontst 
m  fae^  i^thongh  he  profeased  to  be  an  intuitionisL  A  dis- 
tinctioo  is  madB  between  the  "  perception  of  matter  "  and 
"our  apprehension  of  the  perception  of  matter."  ^ycbo- 
logy  vainly  tries  to  analyse  the  former.  MoCapliysic  shows 
the  latter  alone  to  be  analysable,  and  separates  the  subjective 
element,  "our  apprehension,  "  from  the  objective  element, 
"  the  perception  of  matter,"— not  metier  pet-  ae,  but  the 
|)ercaption  of  matter  is  the  existence  independent  of  the 
udividuaVs  thought  It  cannot,  however,  be  independent 
of  thonght  It  mnst  belong  to  some  mmd,  and  is  therefore 
the  property  of  the  Divine  Hind.  There,  he  thinks,  is  an 
indestructible  foundation  for  tlio  a  priori  argument  for  the 
existBDce  of  Qod. 

Ferrier's  matured  philosophical  doctrines  find  expression 
in  the  InttUnta  of  MttajAymc$.  Herein  he  chuma  to  have 
met  the  twofcdd  obligation  resting  on  evetr  qntam  of 
pbiloMphyt  Out  it  shooM  be  teuoned  Md  imt.  His 
/ 


method  IS  that  of  Spinoca,  atrtd  dMooutntieo,  or  •»  M 
an  attempt  at  it  .All  the  errors  of  natoral  thinking  ai^ 

psychology  mnst  fall  under  one  or  other  of  three  topics :  

Knowing  and  the  Known,  Ignorance,  and  B^ng.  Vim 
are  oU-comprehensiTe,  and  are  therefore  the  departznaats 
into  which  phiIos<^hy  is  divided;  for  the  sola  end  of  pbao. 
ao[Ay  is  to  correct  the  inadvertencies  <^  oid^iaiy  Oinkiiifr 
Hence  it  must  be  polemical. 

The  problema  of  knowing  and  the  known  are  treated  in 
the  "Epistemology  or  Theory  of  Knowing"  under  a  aeries 
of  twent7>two  propontiona  and  oounterpropoeitiona.  Each 
proposition  contains  a  philosophic  truth,  and  the  correepond- 
ing  counter-proposition  expresses  the  error  of  ordioaiy 
thinking  regarding  it  The  truth  tliat  alnv  wUK  niiifrwr 
any  inUUiffenee  tnom  it  muat,  aithe  {pwatdor  emtditiem^ 
iU  knowledge,  have  tome  eognuance  of  iiidf  is  the  bads  of 
the  whole  philosophical  system;  and,  variously  stated 
through  a  series  of  propositions,  it  leads  to  the  conelnsioa 
that  the  only  independent  universe  which  any  mind  can 
think  of  is  the  nniverse  in  synthesis  with  some  other  mind 
or  (jw. 

The  leading  contradiction  which  is  corrected  in  the 
"  Agnoiology  or  Theory  of  Ignorunce"  is  this,  that  there  can 
he  an  ignoraoee  of  that  of  wUch  there  can  be  Qo  knowledge- 
Ignorcmee  it  a  defect.  Bnt  there  it  no  defect  in  not  know^ 
ing  what  cannot  be  known  h^  any  {nteUigenee,  ud  then- 
fore  there  can  be  an  ignonnca  only  of  that  of  wbidi  tho* 
can  be  a  knowledge,  of  ■oiDe-objectfi2t(Hom»«nbjeGt 
Ferrier  lays  spedal  claim  to  originality  for  this  diviaioD  of 
the  Imlitute*. 

The  "  Ontology  or  Theory  of  Being"  forms  the  third  and 
final  division  of  the  InttitiUet.  It  contdns  a^scuBdon  of 
the  drigin  of  knowledge,  in  which  Ferrier  traces  aU  the  per- 
^exities  and  erron  <tf  philoaophenr  to  Oe  aann^lion  of 
the  absolute  e^istenoe  «  matter,  the  eoodndon  aniv4>d 
at  is  that  the  only  true  red  and  independoit  existeoieM 
are  minds-together-with-that-which-they-apprehend,  and  that 
tiie  one  stricUy  necessary  absolute  existence  is  a  supreme  and 
infinite  and  everlasting  mind  in  syntheds  vrith  all  things. 

Ferrier's  works  are  periiaps  the  -  best  pntpedeotic  to  tiw 
study  of  metaphydca  in  the  English  language.  He  has 
Berkeley's  charm,  of  style,  while  he  surveya  philoet^htcal 
qnestiona  from  s  more  advanced  standpoint'  His  philo- 
bophic  insight  vaa  true  fmn  the  first  Notwitlutandiog 
Ilia  dtsavowal  of  any  indebtedness  to  the  Gennaft  ^liloio- 
phers,  hia  writings  are  imbued  with  the  v^Alt  ti  Geima& 
metaphysics ;  and  he  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to 
question  the  right  of  Dr  Bdd  and  his  school  to  dominate 
the  thought  of  Scotland.  Others  have  arisen  more  potent 
than  he  to  read  the  riddle  of  the  great  Qeiman  he  admired 
so  much ;  yet  those  who  seek  a  knowledge  tA  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  absolute  will  do  iriady  not  to  nc^eet  tlw 
worlu  of  Ferrier. 

A  collect«d  edilion  of  Ferrier's  pUloaopliicil  works,  edited  hry  Ul 
mm-in-lAw  Sir  Alexander  Grsat,  end  Pioreasor  K  L. 
wu  pnblialied  in  IMS.  Vlus  aditiMi  contahu  Feniei's  eatUsr  eo&. 
tributioni  ^BlaekvMod.  a  bw  misodlsneooskelan^  tiwUo^^hka 
of  Scbelliaff  and  Hegel  cnitrihnted  to  the  Imftriat  Dielunary  ^ 
Univermti  Biograpky,  lomo  papers  sQpplesientuy  to  the  AiMMm 
of  Iftlaphytiei,  and  the  Warn  In  Greek  phQoaophy  whioh  h»  de- 
livered to  hia  class.  Id  187o  there  was  biiMigbt  out  •  tbiw-volnaaa 
edition  of  Fsnier'i  philoaophical  works,  indodiog.  along  widi  the 
above,  the  ItuHtulet  qf  llttaphyiiet,  of  which  two  Mltioas  had  beaa 

fubllshed  ia  th«  autnor'e  Bfttine  one  in  I8H,  snd  a  *» 
BBC  (D.  B.} 

F£RBIEB,  Souk  EracovsTOir  (17e3-I864X  SeottiA 
novelist,  bom  in  Edinhnnh  in  1783,  nt  tiie  aunt  of  I3m 
subject  of  last  noticei  Her  father  wai  Jamet  Ferrier,  fat 
some  years  factor  to  the  duke  of  Argyll,  and  at  one  time  OM 
of  the  clerks  of  the  court  of  session  with  Sir  Walter  BeotL 
Her  mother  was  a  Miu  Coutta,  the  boaotifol  dai^iter  of  ft 
Forfinhin  iMmac;  llin  Fenlsi'i  flnl  llon^  Uvrrivgtk 
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wu  begiB  la  cooenl  with  »  friend,  Miee  Cbnrin^ 
gread-dftiiehtflr  id  the  dnke  of  Aigj-U ;  bat  thii  lad/  aoon 
retiaqgiahad  her  ehan  in  the  work,  and  Marriagt,  com- 
pleted bjr  Miu  Ferrier  alone,  appeiued  in  1818,  when  ite 
urthoraa  was  between  five  and  six  and  thirty.  It  was 
followed  in  1821  hj  Tka  Inhtritanee,  a  better  conttmeted 
and  mora  matnre  work  ;  -tod  the  last  and  peibape  beat  of 
her  novela,  Dutinjf,  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  {who 
himself  undertook  to  itrika  the  bargain  with  the  pnUuher 
Cedell),  appeared  in  1831;  All  these  norels  were  pnblished 
anoDTmousljr  ;.bat,  with  their  clever  portraitore  M  conten- 
ponry  Scottish  life  and  mannen,  and  even  reeogniiable 
caticatuTes  of  Kane  social  celebrities  of  the  day,  th^  coold 
not  &il  to  become  popular  north  of  the  Twe^  and  many 
were  the  conjectaTcs  as  to  their  authorship,  which,  was  by 
some  attributed  to  Scott  himself.  Thus,  in  the  Nodti 
Jimbnmama  (November  1826),  the  Shephwd  mentions  Tht 
AdtmtaM*,  and  adds,  "  whieh  I  aye  uonght  was  written 
1^  VTalter,  as  iceel*s  Marriaye,  till  it  spunked  ont  that 
it  was  written  by  &  leddy."  Bcott  himself  gavo  Uiss 
Ferrier  a  very  high  place  indeed  among  the  norelista  (rf  the 
day.  Id  his  diaiy  (Uarch  27, 1626),  criticiung  a  new  work 
vhtdi  be  hid  been  reading,  he  sajrs,  "  He  women  do  this 
bettor.  Edgewortb,  Ferrier,  Ansten,  have  all  given  portnlts 
real  society  for  superior  to  anything  man,  vain  man,  has 
produced  of  the  like  nature."  Another  friendly  recognition 
of  Uiss  Furiu  is  to  be  fonnd  ntths  conclnrionofbis  f"*'" 
^  Mjr  Lmdiord,  where  Seott  calls  her  bis. "  sisterdiacnnr,' 
Un  sUlt  aoMiymons  anthor  of  "the  very  lively  woric  entitled 
Morriofft.'' 

lAn^,  bdeed,  all  Hits  Ferrier's  works  are, — written  in 
•  dear,  brisk  Ei^jUsh,  and  with  an  inezhaoatible  fund  of 
hnmoor:  It  -is  tnw  her  books  portray  tike  eccentricities,  the 
fdliee,  and  foibles  of  the  society  in  which  she  lived,  carica- 
turing'with  terrible  czaetneis  its  hypocri^,  boaatfolness, 
pood,  aflieet*tioii,andBndusubB«rriMM»topttUia<^ion. 
Tot  Hiss  Fenier  wrote  less  to  nfonn  thantoamnset  "Vith 
aa  honost  averrion  to  these  things  heitelf,  she  wished,  not 
to  lectnre  her  readers,  but  to  loogh  with  them.  In  this 
she  b  leas  like  Uiss  Edgeworth  than  Uiss  Austen.  Uiss 
Edgeworth  was  more  of  a  moralist ;  her  wit  is  not  eo  in- 
nlantwy,  her  caricatores  not  always  so  good-natured.  Bnt 
Wm  Anston  nod  Miss  Ferrier  were  genoine  hnmoiists,  and 
with  Uan  Ferrisr  especiaUy  a  keen  seme  of  the  ludicrous 
«H  ulwayi  dnninant  Sh»  eonU  ba  seriow^  aha  eoold  be 
eatheU^  she  could  even  toosh.  some  of  the  finest  dtotda  in 
humaa  nature;  but  she  never  interfered  with  the  depths 
U  hnman  wickedness  and  misery.  She  liked  beat  to  laugh; 
ahe  turned  naturally  to  the  homoroua,  and  her  hnmorons 
characters  are  always  her  bnst.  It  was  no  doubt  because 
she  felt  this  that  in  the  hist  year  of  her  life  she  regretted 
bot  having  devoted  her  talents  mere  exdurivqly  to  the  «er- 
*iee  of  religion,  not  taking  into  account  tlien  how  mn^ 
good  she  hod  involuntarily  done,  and  how  much  bonnlesa 
pleasnre  she  bad  distributed  about  bar;  (or,  if  ahewos  not 
n  moralist,  neither  was  she  a  cynic ;  and  her  wit,  even 
where  it  is  most  caustic,  is  never  uncharitable. 

Uiss  Ferrier  b'ved  till  1894,  more  tlian  twenty  years  after 
the  poblication  of  her  lost  work.    The  most  pleasant 

eore  that  we  have  of  her  is  in  Lockhart's  description  of 
visit  to  Seott  in  Uay  1831.  She  was  asked  there  to 
htip  to  amuse  the  dying  moster  of  Abbotoford,  who,  when 
he  was  not  writing  Covnt  Robert  o/Parit,  would  talk  as 
brilliantly  as  ever.  Ooly  sometimes,  before  he  had  reached 
the  point  in  a  narrative,  "  it  would  leemas  if  aome  internal 
spring  hod  given  way."  He  would  pause,  and  gaze 
Uaokly  and  anxiooily' round  him  "I  noticed,"  says 
Lockhort,  ^  the  delican  of  Uiss  Ferrier  on  such  occasions. 
Her  ridtt  mtbftd,  and  she  took  care  not  tousober  glasses 
triMBMWuipMldag:  oodahadEBcted  to  be  dao  troubled 


widi  daafn«^  wcl  woaU  My,  *  Well,  I  Mii.gBtUDg  aa  dull 
as  »  post ;  I  have  not  heard  a  word  since  yon  said  so-and- 
so,' — being  sure  to  mention  a  eircumstance  bebind  that  at 
which  he  had  really  halted.  He  then  took  op  the  threod 
widt  his  hnbitoal  smile  of  courtesy — as  if  forgetting  his 
case  entirely  in  tiie  connderation  of  the  lady's  infirmity." 

UisB  Ferrier  died,  November  S,  1864,  at  her  house  Noh 
38  Albany  Street,  Edinburgh.  She  kft  among  her  papcra 
a  shot  unpublished  mttieU,  entitled  "  BeeoDections'W  ViuU 
to  Asheetiel  and  Abbotaford."  ThU  ia  her  own  Tory  inte- 
resting scoount  of  her  loogfriendship-witb  &r  Walter  Seot^ 
from  the  date  of  her  first  visit  to  him  and  Lady  Scott  al 
Aahestiel,  where  she  went  with  her  father  in  the  ontomn  ol 
1811,  to  her  last  sad  visit  to  Abbotaford.  in  1831.  It  con. 
tains  some  impromptu  verses  written  by  Scott  in  hor  albun 
at  AshestieL 

FEBBO  or  HatBKa  See  Cahakt  Ibuuoml  tiA.  it.  » 
800. 

FEBHOL,  a  seaport  town  of  Spain,  pmrfnee  ot  CbmlhL 
is  situated  on  the  northern  arm  of  the  bay  <rf  Beltnsu,  19 
miles  N.K  of  Comfis.  The  town  ia  divided  into  three  porta 
the  old,  the  new,  and  the  ''estdra"  The  old  town  ia  yaj' 
irregular,  but  the  new  town  ia  a  peiallelamni  of  aove^ 
streets  in  width,  1^  nine  in  length,  tnterseebng  each  otiier 
at  right  angles.  It  hat  two  squoreo,  in  one  of  wliich  is  a 
fountain,  erected  in  181S  ia  hoooar  of  Coeme  Churmca,  ■ 
naval  dSoer  killed  at  Trafo^or.  FtntH  la  fai^mble  inm 
the  eea,  and  kao  atmodly.for^BscI  thok  U  b  craaidered  im> 
pregnaUa.  Its  arsenal  ia  one  of  the  three  bu^t  in  the 
kingdom,  and  along  with  the  wharvea  and  dockyards  ex* 
eeeda  33  acres  in  extent  The  dockyard  is  divided  into  ^ 
smaller  outward  and  a  larger  inward  portion.  Behind  the 
inner  dock  are  the  dwellings  of  the  opetativea,  and  in  ti  e 
north  angle  are  the  fonndriee,  ropeworfcs,  and  magasints. 
On  the  dockyard  15  ships  of  the  line  can  be  built  at  one 
tinww  ConoMted  with  ue  onenal  M  a  ndwiA  for  eiinno<ah 
in^  and  also  a  marine  obeervatoty.'  The  harboar,whidi  ia 
one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  is  deep,  capodoui^  and  secure; 
but  the  cntraneti  which  ia  a  atrait  about  two  mOaa  in 
length,  admits  at  the  aarroweet  part  only  one  ship  at  a 
time,  and  is  commanded  by  forts  Falma  and  Stui  Felipe  tm 
oi^>oaite  aides.  The  chief  industries  of  the  town  ore  rope- 
m^ing,'  sail-making,  and  the  numnfocture  of  leather.  It 
oQotatna  two  boepiud^  three  large  churches,  a  monastery, 
acuuirtoiy,  a  prison,  and  a  naval  bameka  with  oceonk- 
modation  for  6000  meal  The  population  in  1860  waa 
31,120. 

Unto  17S3  Fnrol  wu  s  mtre  fiiMng  villRgt,  bnt  In  that  jeMr 
Fonlinsad  VI,  begu  to  fit  it  for  becening  so  anenaL  In  ITM 
the  EBsOili  nsdi  a  fraitlnt  sttsrapt  to  capture  1^  baton  the  llh 
NoveiDMT  1805  tbqr  defeated  the  Treach  net  lo  front  of  it  and 
compcllad  III  miTrender,  Od  tha  37th  January  180B  it  wai  thrragh 
trcMherr  d«liTend  orai  to  th«  Fnncb,  but  it  wu  vecitcd  bj  tliem 
on  the  atd  July  oT  ths  Mme  vcar.  On  the  16th  Jnly  183S  another 
btoekado  was  brgna  bj  tbs  moeh,  snd  it  >Qnmid«ed  to  tlwm  en 
tho  STth  AugasL 

FERBY,  in  the  bw  of  England,  ia  the  right  of  carr]nng 
by  boat  across  a  river  or  arm  of  the  sea,  and  of  exacting  a 
reasonable  toll  for  such  carnage.  It  belongs,  like  the 
right  of  fair  and  market,  to  the  class  of  rights  called  in 
English  law  franchises,  Its  origin  must  be  by  statufa^ 
royal  grant,  or  prescription.  It  is  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  owneraoip  or  occupation  of  land,  eo  that  the 
ownet  of  the  ferry  need  qot  be  proprietor  of  the  soil  on 
either  ride  of  the  water  over  which  the  right  ia  exercised. 
He  is  bound  to  maintain  safe  and  anitablo  boats  ready  for 
the  use  of  the  public,  and  to  employ  St  persons  as  Rrr]> 
men.  As  a  correlativo  of  this  duty  he  has  a  right  of  action, 
not  only  against  those  who  evade  or  refuse  payment  of  toll 
when  it  is  due,  but  against  those  also  who  diitnrb  bis 
franchise  by  aettiag  up  a  new  feny,  lo  as  to  diminish  Ua 
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cutiMn.  ta  Seotiind  At  Itw  ii  MinQnr.  TUere  hrriet  uv 
•itber  public  or  prtnta.  Fablie  ferries  are  oodor  tbe 
^nanigainent  of  the  troatws  of  the  roads  connected  with 
them,  or  of  the  juatices  of  the  pooeo  of  the  county,  or  are 
regulated  by  -special  Acts  of  Parliament.  Frtrate  ferries 
are  those  which  hare  been  granted  by  the  crown  to  prirate 
individoola  They  are  acquired  ^tber  by  direct  giant  gr  lij 
pracriptiott.  A'Oew  ferry  colenlated  to  affwt  the  old  one 
nynrioosly  is  illegal  in  Scotland  aa  in  England.  A  neigh- 
bouring proprietor  may  make  ose  of  hit  boats  to  transport 
hunself,  his  family,  serranta,  Tisitors,  and  workmen,  but 
ha  may  not  carry  other  persons,  eren  gratnitonuly. 

FERSEN,  AxH,  Couht  (1756-1810),  marshal  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden,  was  bOm  at  Stockholm,  September 
4,  I75S.  He  belonged  to  an  old  Lironian  family,  several 
momben  of  which  bad  attained  distinction  during  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Christian,  Charles  X.,  and  Charles  XL 
He  was  educated  1^  his  father  Count  Axe),  a  senator  of 
Sweden  under  QnataTos  HL,  and  afterwards  siudiod  at 
the  miUtaiy  academy  of  Turin.  In  1775  ho  returned  to 
Sweden  and  entered  tlw  army.  Four  yeora  later  he  went 
to  France,  and  was  appointed  etdonel  of  the  rojrol  regiment 
•f  Swedes  in  tlie  serrioe  of  Louis  XVI.  At  tho  hood  of 
ttiis  recriaietit  he  serred  with  distinction  in  tho  later  cam- 
paigns of  the  American  war,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Qcnorot  Bochambeau  at  f orktown.  After  viaiting  Englsnd 
and  Italy  he  returned  to  France,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  BoTolntion  he  showed  hiuiaelf  tho  dovotcd  friend  of  the 
royal  family.  When  their  flight  from  Paria  was  arranged, 
Coant  Fersen  eonaontod  to  i^ay  the  part  of  coachman  in 
disptisa;  and  he.eondooted  them  to  the  post  of  Bon<U, 
v^ance  they  wore  sent  on  nnder  other  care.  Aftor  the 
failure  of  the  scheme  and  the  imprisoumcDt  of  the  royal 
family,  he  zealously  exerted  bimaelf  to  minister  in  any  way 
posaible  to  their  comfort  and  relief.  Compollod  to  leare 
France  after  the  ezocutiou  of  the  king  and  queen,  he 
visited  Vieontt,  Dresden,  and  Beriin,  and  then  returned  to 
Bwedeik  He  was  named  by  the  king  grand-mastor  of  his 
boosehold,  chancellor  of  the  nuirenity  of  Upaalo,  and 
marshal  of  the  kiogdom.  He  was  soon  aftor  sent  as  ploni- 
potentiary  to  the  eongress  of  Rastadt.  But  ho  was  at  tho 
■ame  time  disliked  and  mspeoted  by  the  people ;  and  when 
the  crown  prince,  Christian  of  Angustenburg,  anddenly 
died,  in  June  1810,  snspictons  fastened  on  him  and  hia 
Bister  the  Couoteas  Piper  of  having  token  part  with  others 
in  poisoning  the  prince.  At  the  funeral  they  wore  asaailod 
by  the  crowd ;  the  marshal  sought  refugo  in  a  honae,  but 
was  slain  by  the  mob,  and  his  body  exposed  in  the  great 
square  (June  20,  1810}.  Hia  aiator  succeeded  in  making 
her  escape.  The  complete  innocence  of  Couut  Fetaeo  and 
his  family  ms  astobli^iad  by  •  anbaeqnant  jn^eial  inTesti* 
gation.  • 

FESCA,  Fbbdbrio  Ebkxst  (1789-1826),  idolinisC  and 
composer  of  instrumental  music,  was  bora  February  15, 
1789  at  Magdeburg,  where  he  received  his  early  mnsicol 
education  from  Lolue  and  &chari&.  He  completed  hia 
studies  at  Letpaic  under  Eberhard  Mtillcr,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  fiftooQ  appeared  before  the  public  with  several  con- 
cert! for  the  violin,  which  were  received  with  general 
applause,  and  resulted  in  hia  being  appointed  leading 
Tioliniat  of  tho  Leipaio  orchestra,  l^is  position  he 
cecupied  till  1806,  when  he  became  flmeert-master  to  tho 
duke  of  Oldenbnrg.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  aolo- 
violintst  by  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia  at  Caseel,  and  there 
he  remained  till  the  end  of  the  Freqch  occupation  (1614), 
whou  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  soon  afterwards  to  CarlsrahB, 
having  been  appointed  concert-master  to  the  grand-duke  of 
Baden.  His  failing  health  prevented  him  from  enjoying 
tlw  nomarons  and  well-deserved  triumphs  he  owed  to  his 
Mtt  and  ia  1628  he  died  of  conaomptioD  at  tho  earlr  sge 


of  thirty-seven.  As  a  virtuoso  ^eaca  is  amongst  the  basl 
masters  of  the  Qcrman  school  of  violiutsta,  the  school  anb- 
aequently  of  Spohr  and  of  Joachim.  Eapecially  aa  leader  of 
a  quartet  he  is  said  to  have  been  unrivalled  with  r^rd  to 
elauio  dignity  and  simplicity  of  style.  Amongst  his  Aat- 
positions,  his  qnartote  for  stringod  instrumenta  and  other 
pieces  of  chamber  music  are  the  moat  remarkahK  His  two 
operas,  Caaltmira  and  Omar  and  ZeUa,  were  len  snoeessf  n^ 
InckiDg  dramatic  povw  and  ori^nali^..  Ho  also  wrote 
some  sacred  compositions,  and  nnmenms  aongs  and  vocal 
qoartets. 

FESCH,  JoBBPH  fl763-1839),  cardinal,  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  was  bom  at  Ajoccio,  in  Cotaica,  Jatiuaiy  3,  1763, 
MX  years  before  the  i^od  was  conquered  by  the  Frendt 
Hia  father,  Francia  Fesch,  of  Basel,  was  a  Swiaa  officer  in 
the  service  of  Qonoa,  who  bad  married  aa  hia  second  wife  a 
yonng  widow,  the  mother  of  Letizia  Bonaparte.  Jose^ 
Fesch  was  thus  baU-brothsr  to  Letiria,  and  nncle  to  het 
son  Napcdeon  Bonaparte.  He  waa  educated  at  the  nninaty 
ot  Aix  in  Provence^  took  holy  orders,  and  became  aidfc- 
deacon  and  provost  of  the  chapter  of  Ajaocio.  When  the 
French  Bovolution  broke  out,  and  the  cbap^ra  were  sap- 
prcsaod,  Fesch  protested  against  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  and  kid  aside  his  clerical  dress.  Is  1793  ho  had 
to  quit  Corsica,  foUowod  the  Bonapartes  to  Tonlcm,  and 
obtained  a  poat  b  Uie  army  administration.  In  1796  he 
wa^  named  commbsory  of  war  in  the  army  of  July,  of 
which  hia  nephew  Napoleon  Bonaparte  became  commande^ 
in-chief.  After  the  I8th  Brumaire  (November  9,.  1799)  he 
resumed  his  ccdouaatical  functions,  and  took  part  in  tite 
qeKotiationswhtohledap  to  the coneordat  of  1601.  lathe 
following  year  he  irii  coneocrated  arehbiflhop  of  Lyons,  and 
early  in  1803  received  a  cardbal's  hat  Napoleon  having 
been  proclaimed  emperor,  and  desiring  to  bo  crowned  at 
Paris  by  the  pope,  C^mlinal  Feach  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Rome  to  treat  with  Piua  VIL  respecting  this  projoct 
He  was  received  with  much  distinction,  won  the  pope's 
good  opinian,  and  brought  the  negoUationa  to  a  succe^nl 
issue.  On  this  occasion  the  cardinal  had  for  his  secretary 
the  viscount  de  CSi&teanbriand,  who 'hod  just  made  himself 
famoua  by  the  puUicntitn  of  his  OSuU  du  CMttiammt^ 
The  association,  however^  waa  not  a  Imppy  <Hie.  CardiBel 
Fesch  accompanied  Fins  VIL  toPsiis,  and  took  part  in  an 
the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation  of  hia  uncle.  In  reward 
for  hia  aervicca  at  Rome  he  was  made  grand-almoner 
of  France,  gnmd-cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
aenator.  In4806  he  was  chosen  coadjutor  and  succeasor  at 
Dalberg,  princo-primato  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhin^ 
and  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  received  a  large 
annual  isubvcntioo.  Hie  dissensions  which  continued  be- 
tween Napeleon  and  the  ho\j  tea  nude  tite  eardinaPk  pou- 
tion  a  very  difficult  one;  but  bo  resisted  the  vi«ent 
mcasurea  token  by  the  emperor  against  the  pope;  and 
when,  in  1809,  the  emiperor  desired  to  have  one  of  his 
kindred  head  of  the  French  church,  and  offered  to  Feach  the 
ardibishopric  of  Paris,  he  declined  tho  offer.  He  refused 
even  to  accept  the  administration  of  tho  diocese.  Aa  presi- 
dent of  the  natiocnl  eccleaiaaUcol  council  held  at  Paris  in 
IS'lO,  he  boldly  put  forward  views  which  gave  offence  to 
the  emperor  and  lost  him  his  favour.  He  was  sent  back  to 
hu  diocese,  and  in  consequence  of  his  letter  to  the  pope^ 
then  at  FontaineUean,  he  waa  deprirad  of  lus  tubvantion.- 
In  1814  he  withdrew  to  Rome^  but  returned  to  Ftanoa  and 
hia  see  dnring  the  Hundred  Days.  He  was  created  a  peer, 
but  never  eat  in  the  chamber.  After  Waterloo  he  ratwnoc^ 
to  Rome,  and  there  spent  the  remaining  years  of  bis  life  in 
the  ei^oyment  of  Us  vast  wealth  and  hia  accumulated  ait- 
treasores.  He  died  at  Bom^  Slay  13,  1839.  His  oorre- 
upondence  with  K^oleoa.wu  pnUidwd  lij  Da  Ohm  Ib 
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FBSSLEB,  TawMX  Axnamn  (l7SS-iaS0),  a  oslebnted 
Bongitiui  ecdedastii<^  lustorUn,  and  freeimaoa,  waa  bom 
H  Uls  18th  May  }766  %t  th»  TiU«g«  of  Ztiiilij  in  the 
eoantf  of  Mono.  Hi*  -modiw,  vho  mi  ■  jkm  Ramn 
QUbc^  made  enrjr  ^att  to  Baenn  for  him  a  itrick  tdi- 
gooB  edneatioD.  On  the  9Ui  Juiy  1773  he  joined  the 
Older  of  C^mchina  aa  a  novice,  and  in  the  following  year 
ke  took  the  monaatio  rowa,  aaniniBg  the  name  of  Innocon- 
tiu.  After  liria^  in  diaagreement  with  his  auperiocs  in 
different  mooastenei  ha  woa  traniferred  to  the  Capochin 
hcnae  at  Tieona;  tad  while- there,  by  meana  of  a  priTate 
latter,  ha  drew  the  attention  of  the  emperor  Joeeph  IL  to 
the  trregolarities  of  the  monasteries.  The  searching  io- 
wtigatiim  which  followed  lused  np  against  him  many 
fitr'w*"*  eneaUea.  Bdaasad  from  the  monastery  by  an 
iH|wrid  decree,  ha  was  in  1784  iqtpointed  profeeaor  of 
Onental  longoages  and  -  hermeneutics  in-  the  onlTorsity 
fA  Lemborg.  In  1787  he  brought  oot  his  tragedy  of 
Bdntf, .  which  hia  enemiea  attadced  to  violently  as  pro- 
fun  and  roTtJntionary  that  they  compellsd  him  to  rengn 
Ua  office  and  seek  refoge  in  Sileaia.  In  Breslaa  he  met 
with  a  cordial  reception  from  Kom  the  poblisher,  and 
««a^  moreover,  aabseonently  employed  the  prince  of 
Ouolath  aa  tator  to  hia  soaiL  In  1791  FMakr  waa  con- 
rarted  to  Froteatantbm,  and  in  1796  ha  went  to  Berlin, 
whan  he  founded  %  hnmanitaiioo  aodety,  and  vaa  com* 
nanoned  by  the  {reamnaona  of  that  city  to  aialst  Ilehto  in 
reformiog  the  statutes  and  ritual  of  their  lodge.  He  soon 
tfter  this  obtained  a  Goremment  appointment  in  con- 
aezioo  with  the  newly-acqoired  Polish  prurinces,  but  in 
coDseqnence  of  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806)  ne  lost  tlds  office, 
and  remmned  in  very  needy  circnmstances  ontil  1809,  when 
he  waa  summoned  to  St  Petersburg  by  Alexander  I,  to  fill  the 
post  of  court  councillor,  end  the  professoiship  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  philosophy  at  the  Alexandcr-Nowstl  Academy, 
This  office,  howercr,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  resign,  owing 
to  his  allied  atheistic  tendencies,  but  ha  was  Babaeanently 
Boainated^  member  of  the  l^slative  oommisaion  ui  1815 
ha  was  deprived  of  his  salary,  but  it  was  restored  to  him  In 
1817.  tn  KoTember  1619  he  was  appointed  conaistorial 
president  of  the  Protestant  communities  at  Saratov,  and 
■nbaeqocntly  became  chief  eaporintendent  of  the  Luthema 
communities  in  St  Petersburg.  Fosslcr's  numerous  works 
are  all  written  iu  Qerman.  In  recognition  of  his  important 
aervioea  to  Hnngaiy  as  a  historian,  ho  was  in  1831  elected 
a  coneaponding  member  of  tho  Hmwirian  Academy  of 
BdoDccs.  He  died  at  St  Fetoraburg^  December  1&»  1839, 
ia  the  84th  year  of  his  up.  His  moat  important  worha  are 
—itU  Ga^ulttett  der  Ungeem  vnd  iirer  ZandaaittHy  10 
vdi,  Lcipsic,  1815-25  ;  Ifaraa  Avreltus,  3  vols.,  Brealao, 
17S0-03  (3il  edition,"  4  vola,  1799) ;  Aristidea  und  Themu- 
fotUs,  3  volai,  Berlin,  1792  (3d  edition,  1818);  AuUa, 
Kd-Mj  da-  JJunnen,  Breslan,  1794  ;  Maihtaa  Corvinua,  2 
vdi,  Breslau,  1793-94;  and  Die  dragrosf^  K&aige  der 
Bvnyam  aua  dm  ArpadUehe»  Statnme,  Breslau,  1608. 

See  Fcukr's  BiMtUki  au/  mine  Hei^dArigt  PilgcrseKa/t, 
Brcdno,  1S31  (2d  edition,  Ldpilc,  1651). 

FESTIVALS.  A  feetival  or  feast*  ia  a  Aaj  or  series  of 
days  Epccinlly  and  pablidy  set  apart  for  religious  observ- 
ances. Whetlier  its  occurrence  bo  casual  or  periodic, 
whether  jtj  ritual  be'  grave  or  gay,  carnal  aa  the  orgies  of 
Baal  and  Astarte  or  epiritnal  as  tiio  worship  of  a  Piiritan 
Sabbath,  it  is  to  bo  regarded  aa  a  festival  or  "  holy  day  " 
aa  long  as  it  ia  pioleaaedly  held  in  tho  naloe  of  religion. 

To  trace  die  fntinlB  of  dio  world  through  all  their 
variotioiis  waold  1w.to  tnee  tho  entire  hiatoiy  of  haman 
tdiij^oo  and  hnWHi  etviHzatioit.    Where  no  raligimi  i^ 


>  "Ttofowt"  teliailrtobep*  totom  or  IMML  Tki  atrme- 
1*  (tf  tha  *at«  Is  ■aoartals  j  tat  snUUr  tt  baa  ne  BOOMdan  wOk 


there  can  of  coorae  be  no  feasts;  oad  without  civiltaation 
any  attempt  at  festival-keeping  most  necessarily  t>e  Stfol 
and  corapaiatively  fntile.  But  as  religion  develops, 
festiTtla  davdop  with  it,  and  assume  thigir  diatindiTa 
eboneter;  and  an  advandog  civiUzation,  at  least  in  iti 
earlier  stagea,  win  geoeially  be  fonnd  to  increase  their 
number,  enrich  their  ritual,  fix  more  predaely  the  time 
and  onter  of  their  recurrence,  and  widen  the  area  of  their 
observance. 

Some  oodvUisad  tribes,  anch  as  the  Jnangs  of  Bengal, 
the  Fo^iana,  and  the  Andamanese,  have  been  described  aa 
having  no  word  for  God,  no  idea  of  a  futaie  state,  and  con- 
sequently no-  religions  ceremonies  of  any  kind  whatever. 
But  such  oases,  donbtful  at  die  best,  are  confessedly  excep- 
tional In  the  vast  majority  of  jn^ncea  ohaerved  anAifr 
cord^  the  religioal^  of  the  aavnge  is  coospicnooa  Evan 
when  Ineapalile  of  higher  manifestations.  It  can  at  least  take 
the. form  of  rwrerence  for  the  dead;  the  grave-heap  can 
become  an  altar  on  which  offerings  of  food  for  the  dq;)aited 
may. be  plaeed,  and  wherein  acts  of  public  andpri^i^ 
worship  the  gifts  of  snrvivors  may  I>e  accompaniM  widi 
praises  and  with  prayers.  That  the  custom  of  gbost-pro- 
pitiation  by  some  sort  of  sscrififs  is  even  now  very  widely 
diffused  among  the  lower  races  .at  least,  and  that  there  are 
also  many  cnnons  ''anrrivnla'*  itf  anch  a  habit  to  be  traead 
among  hij^  eMUnd  modem  DBlioni^  has  b^BD  abtmdintiy 
shown  of  bto  hv  nomerons  coDectora  of  f  olk-loie  and 
atodents  of  sociology ;  and  indications  of  the  same  pheno 
mena  con  be  readily  pointed  ont  in  the  Rig-Veda,  tiw 
Zend-Avesta,  and  the  Pentateuch,  as  well  aa  in  the  known 
usages  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Bonmna.'  In 
mas^  cases  the  ceremonial  obasrved  is  of  the  simplest; 
bat  it  ever  tends  to  become  more  elaborate;  and  above  all 
it  calls  for  repetition,  and  repetitioil,  too,  at  regular  intervals. 
Wbanovcr  this  last  demand  has  made  itself  felt,  a  calendar 
I>egins  to  take  shape.  The  simplest  calendar  is  obvionaly 
the  lunar.  "The  Naga  tribea  of  Assam  ei^bnto  thi^ 
funeral  feasts  month  by  month,  laying  food  and  drink  on 
the  graves  of  the  deported."  But  it  soon  comes  to  be 
combined  with  the  soUr.  Thus  Uie  Karens,  "  while  habi- 
toolly  making  oblatioDs,  have  also  annbal  feaste  for  the 
dead,  at  which  they  esk  Uie  spirits  to  eat  ind  drink,"  Iha 
natives  of  the  Mexican  valley  in  Kovembec  lay  animal^ 
edibles,  and  floweia  on  the  graves  of  their  dead  relatives 
and  friends.  The  commMi  people  in  China  havo  a  similar 
custom  on  the  arrival  of  the  winter  solstice.  The  ancient 
Peruviana  had  the  custom  of  periodically  assembling  the 
embalmed  bodies  of  their  dead  emperors  in  the  great  square 
of  the  eapttal  to  be  feasted  in  company  with- the  people. 
The  Athenians  hod  their  annual  Nckvo-ui  or  Nf/i^trua  and 
the  Romans  their  Feralia  and  Lenvralia.  The  EgypUons 
obeorved  their  three  "  festivals  of  -the  season^"  twelve 
"  festivals  of  the  montb^  and  twelvo  "  festivals  61  tite  half 
month,"  in  honour  of  their  dead.  The  Paraees,  too,  were  re- 
quired to  render  their  afringans  (blessings  wtiich  were  to 
bo  recited  over  a  meal  to  which  an  aogd  or  the  qtirit  of  a 
deceased  person  was  invited)  at  each  of  the  auE  seuons  of 
the  year,  and  also  on  certain  other  d^" 

In  the  mqori^  of  recorded  iutancea,  the  roligicns  feel' 
ing  of  the  eamge  has  been  found  to  e^vess  itself  in  otlm 
forms  besides  tliat  of  reverence  towaras  the  dead.  The 
oldest  literatures  of  ttie  world,  at  ^eventa,  wliether  Aryan 
or  Semitic^  embody  a  religion  of  a  mnch  hi^er  type  than 
aneestor. worship.  Tho  hymns  of  the  Big-Veda,for  example^ 
while  not  without  traces  of  the  other,  yet  indicate  chiefly 
a  wonhip  <rf  the  powers  of  nature,  connected  with  th(» 
regular  roettrrenee  of  the  seasons.    Thus  in  iv.  67  we  have 
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a  hjmn  dMigaed  for  tue  at  th«  eommeDcemeQt  of  lh« 
^oaghiDgtime  ;^  &ad  mtlie^>forejKK5r(IAina»a,tbe  earliut 
tnants  on  Hindu  ceremonial,  m  already  find  a  aomplBte 
aariea  of  rattru  or  sacrificial  uaaions  OxaolJj  foQowing  the 
eouiae  of  the  solac  Tear.  Thoy  ara  divided  into  two  diatinct 
■ectioi^  each  eonaiating  of  iiz  numtbf  .  of  O^xtj  da~s  each, 
1^  aaerifioea  are  Allowed  to  on^  at  eertain 

btakf  eonatellatioiw  and  In  certain  monthi.  So^  for  in- 
Blaace,  as  a  mlo,  no  great  eaetlfice  can  oommence  daring 
Oa  ann'a  aonthem  progreai.  'Sht  great  aacrifloes  generilly 
take  place  in  spring,  in  the  mou^  of  April  and  Hay.* 
In  the  Fanee  Scriptures*  the  year  is  divided  into  aik 
Masons  or  gahanbAn  6f  two  months  each,  condnding  with 
EUvnary,  th«  aeastm  at  which  "great  expiatory  aacrifioei 
wm  eSmd  for  the  growth  <tf  the  whole  creation  io  the 
last  twomontha  of  thsyaar.*  We  ban  nomsana  of  know^' 
log  pradselyiriiat  were  the  azru^Kementa  of  the  RuBoidan 
eueodar,  bat  it  ia  ganently  admitted  that  the  worship  was 
Mlar,.the  principal  festiTals  taking  place  in  spring  utd  in 
aotunn."  Among  the  moat  characteristio  celebrations  of 
tha.  Egyptians  were  those  which  took  place  at  the  d^^ow/Mfc 
or  dlsappearaoca  of  Osiris  in  October  or  NoTembw,  at  the 
pearch  for  his  remains,  and  their  dtsooreiy  aboat  the  winter 
jfoU&ea,  and  at  the  data  of  his  sn^osed  eotranoe  into  the 
at  tiie  begianing  of  sprini^  Tba  Fhngian  featinli 
wve  also  arranged  cm  the  theoty  that  &t  deity  was  aaloep 
dttrhig  the  mnter  and  awake  dming  the  snmmer;  in  the 
antomn  th^  celebrated  his  retiring  to  rest,  and  in  qwing 
with  mirth  and  rerdiy  they  roDsed  him  from  his  alomben,^ 
Dm  aeasonal  character  of  the  Teatonio  Ostem,  the  Celtic 
Bdttto,  and  tixt  Scandinavian  Tale  is  obrions.  Kor  was 
the  habit  of  obserring  each  festivals  peonliar  to  the  Aryan 
or  the  Semitic  race.  Tbt  Mexicans,  who  were  reaaikable 
for  the  petfeoticn of  their  calendar  (see  TdL  696)»haditl8o 
an  elaborate  system  of  movable  and  immovobla  feasts  distri- 
bqled over  the  entlreyear;  thepriodMlfertinl^luiwmr, 
in  hcBonr  of  Uuir  duafs  gods,  laratLpoea,  KdtdopodiUif 
•ad  Thloc^  were  held  in  lli^,  Jnne,  and  Deeember.  StOI 
men  plainly  <ionneete(l  with  the  renlntluM  .of  ib»  seasons 
was  tat  public  wonhip  of  the  anoiani  Peravians,  who, 
basidea  tfao  ordinary  feast,  at  each  new  moon,  observed  f otu 
aolar  feativalo  annnally.  Of  these  the  most  important  was 
UisTDtip-Baymi(6im-feast),whiob,prooededbyad[ree  days' 
Utt,  bemn  with  the  rammer  eoli^cek  and  lasted  for  nine 
daji.  ItaoeramniiMhavebeeiiitftadeBctibed.  Aatmikr 
bat  Ibm  important  festival  was  held  at  the  winter  aolstlee. 
The  Cnaqni-B^^mi,  held  after  seed-tim^  aa  the  maize  lA^sn 
to  qppear,  was  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  banqaets, 
murio  and  dancing  A  fourth  great  festival,  called  Citua, 
held  pa  the  first  new  moon  after  the  antumnal  e^oinoz,  waa 
preceded  by  a  strict  fast  and  special  observaneea  intended 
for  puipoaas  of  purification  and  expiation,  after  which  the 
(eatfvitiea  lasted  nntil  the  moon  entered  h^  second  qoarter. 

ehtOi  JWjwib.— FerhapB  tM  annual  Attie  featival  in 
honour  d  I^acihttiena  aDuded  .to  in  the  JKad  (iL  660) 
ou^t  to  be  regarded  aa  an  instance  of  anceator-worehip  ; 
but  the  seasonu  character  of  the  lopr^  or  new-moon  feast 
in  Od.,  XX.  166,  and  of  the  tfoAuns  or  harvest-festival  in  IL, 
is'  533,  is  generally  acknowledged.  The  older  Hometio 
poem^  however,  give  no  aneh  e^reaa  indications  of  a  fuHy- 
dsnloped  ^yatam  of  fMivali  aa  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 


>  "  Haj'  th*  Wnu,  tb*  mUn,  111*  flnnamwt,  1m  Uad  ta  tu ;  iii>7 
tk*  iHd  of  ths  fitld  ba  gndou  to  ni.  .  .  .  .  lUj  th*  cxoa  (drav) 
iafffOj,  th«  man  Ubonr  bappQj ;  maj  the  tnow  Uai  hsnpOr,  vteld 
Bw  md  twppflj"  (VUms'i  truulKtion,  111.  tM). 

■  Sm  Han^a  AUarega-Mluimum  </  Ot  SIg-niaj  Hex  HlUlatli 
Otejlwa  OarHM  WaAiltap,  L  116. 

■Ti^snd.  a—  Hm^  Fttnb, IM |  M^Mdsca'a iXiwrisffflii a» OU 
Xevian  ifc^  4^AMfar»  BMeiu,  p.  184;  IbaWS  Awimr  Ofeivft 
Anfa. 

•  Phtsi^  Ik  UtU  M  OdrOu  MsswMa^  JiftwinH^  t  «L 


soH»lled  "&>meric*  hymiH,  In  the  Worti  emS  l)^ti 
Heaiod,  in  the  pages '-of  B<n>d(rtna,  and  ao  abnndaotly-!a 
moat  aatliors  of  the  subsequent  period;  and  it  is  maidfeit 
that  the  calendar  of  Homer  or  even  xtl  Herodotus  mtut 
have  been  a  much  simmer  matter  than  that  of  the  Tsten- 
tines,  for  example^  came  to  be,  of  whom  we  are  told  by 
Btrabo  that  their  hididaya  vem  in  ncesa  of  their  woiMbi 
days.  'Eb(A  deinoa  of  aneieut  Greece  during  the  hlrtorioS' 
period  Ijad  its  own  local  festivals  (ioprai  ft^fioTMaj),  often 
largely  attended  and  splendidly  eolemnised,  the  usages  ot 
which,  thoQdhk  essentially  alike,  differed  very  eonsideralily 
in  details.   These  detofls  have  in  many  cases  been  wholly 
lijat,  nod  in  othen  have  reached  ns  only  in  a  very  fragment- 
ary statei   Bat  with  regard  to  the  AthoniBn  calendar,  tha 
moat  iotereating  of  all,  our  means  of  informatipn  are  for- 
tunately very  copioua.  It  ineloded  some  60  or  60  d^  on 
whidk  an  bnakMB^  and  eqwcially  the  admlidttratien  o( 
justice^  waa  l^ordw  of  tha  ma^Mtmtea  itispended.  ■  Aaioag 
theaa  Upefop^at  wen  indnded— in  OanuGon  (Janoaty),  the 
LentKt  or  wine-preas  feaat  in  honour      Dionysus;  in 
Anthesteriou'  (February),  th<  ArtihM*Bna,  also  in  honour  o( 
pionysns,  lasting  three  days  {Pithoigia,  Cboes,  and  Chuttoi); 
tiie  Diana  in  honour  of  Zens,  and  the  leaser  JZmmim; 
in  Eladieboliut  (Uarch^  the  Paitdia  of  Zens,  the 
Mwd  Artami^andthegw^  JiBwawta;  in  U unydiini, 
the  JThmjm&hi  of  AitMois  aa  tiie  mom  goddeu  (liming) 
and,  the  i>e^>UtiKi  of  Ap<^;  In  Tha^Kelion  WajX  the 
S^arptliaot  A^>ollo'and  the  JPlytti«na  tmi  CMpnUriati 
Athene;  in  Skuophorion  (June),  the  i}^po/Mi  of  Zena and 
the  SUrophoria     Athene;  in  Hekatoi^aion  heoatomha 
were  .offered  to  Apollo  tiie  aummergod,  and  the  Ofmid  of 
Cronos  and  the  Panctthmuta  of  Athene  were  held;  in 
UctageitaiMi,  the  Mtlagtitma  of  Apollo;  in  Boednanko, 
th»  'AtetbvMM  of  -Apollo  the  Helper/  tiie  Jf^tuda  or 
JSTtwmria  (the  fiSBtiTal  of  the  dfad),  and  the  (filter  .Blew- 
$Ma;  in  I^aaepsion,  the  JPyantpna  ct  Atmlla^  the  Oaake- 
phoria  of  Konyaua  (piobab^),  tlia  Ohalkma  ee  Atimma  of 
Athrae,  the  TAemephoria  of  Demeter,  and  ifb»  ApatmrU; 
in  liaimakterion,  the  MamaJeUna  of  Zeus;  aiili  in  Pcaat 
deoQ  (December),  the  lesser  IHtmyda. 

Of  these  (for'  the  more  importsnt  of  which  reference  is 
made  to  the  separate  artidee)  some  are  commemorative  of 
historical  eventa,  and  one  at  least  may  perbape  be  regarded 
•as  a  relio  of  ancestoc^worahip ;  but  the  great  migonty  an 
natare-feativah,  asaodating  themsdvee  in  the  manner  that 
baa  already  bean  indicated  with  the  phenomena  of  tha 
Beasona,  tho  oqninoxea  and  the  adstioee.'  In  additiui  to 
thdr  numwotu  pablie  festhrals,  the  Greeks  hdd  Taziooa 
famOy  celebrations,  also  called  lopra^  in  connexioa  vhh 
weddings,  births,  and  umilar  domestto  ocourtencoa.  The 
great  national  vov^vv/mk — Olympian,  ^rUiian,  Nomean, 
and  Isthmian — will  oe  found  under  separate  htedings. 

Bovum  FatioaU. — ^For  the  pntpose  of  hddiog  oomitia 
and  edministoringjuatle^  the  ^a  of  tiia  Bomanyear  wen 
regard^  as  bdng  dther  £sa  fatti  or  dam  nefoiti — the  diei 
fasti  being  the  da^'  on  which  it  was  lawiul  for  the  pnetoia 
to  administer  justice  in  the  public  oourta,  while  on  Uie  dies 
ofifasti  neitiier  eoorla  of  justice  nor  meotingB  of  comitis  vrera 
allowed  to  be  heH  Scnoe  days  were  faati  during  one  par* 
tioQ  and  sefseti  during  twother;  these  w^re  called  diea 
intorcisi  For  the  porpoaes  of  {^igion  a  different  .division 
of  the  year  was  made;  the  daya  were  treated  aa  feati  or  aa 
profesti, — tiie  foimu  being  consecrated  to  acts  of  poblia 
worship,  radi.  aa  aaerificea,  banquets,  and  games,  whila 
the  latter  (iriiether  fasti  ttr  nebati)  were  not  opedallj 
claimed  for  religions  purpoflea.    The  diea  feati  or  faria 


■  Ja  ti>la  mmth  tiia  oaalveiEnloa  cf  the  bstOa  of  **'—HiT»,'ir< 
of  fte  dewBlUl  of  tiM  aittar  tanaata,  wm  abe  pntn^r  ertaberted. 

•Baa  Wnhoemiii^  OHiAmm  jtfftrtMswr,  £  4»  s»i  ~ 
BmrUUgta, 
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pnbliess*  wen  either  lUtine,  eoneeptitie,  or  impentiTiB. 
the  BtettTm  were  nich  u  were  obierTed  regalvly,  each 
DB  %  definite  day ;  the  conceptine  vera  obierved  annually 
on  days  fixed  by  the  authorities  for  the  time  being  the 
imperativo  were  publicly  appointed  as  occasion  called 
for  -  them.  In  the  Angilstaa  age '  the  f oria  staUva  were 
rery  numerous,  as  may  be  seen  from  what  wo  possess 
of  the  Fasti  of  Ovid.  The  number  was  somewhat  flnc- 
tnsting.  Festivals  frequently  fell  into  desuetnde  or  were 
revived,  were  increased  or  duuDished,  were  ahortened  or 
proloDged  at  tha  will  at  the  empwor,  or  under  the  caprice 
(rf  the  popular  taste.  Huts  Angostua  restored  the  Com- 
[Ktalia  and  Lupercalia ;  whQe  Uareoa  Autcninos  in  his  turn 
fonnd  it  expedient  to  diminiah  the  number  of  hoUdaya. 

The  foUowing  b  an  eoometation  of  the  stated  festivals 
as  pvea  by  Ovid  and  contemporary  writers.  The  first  day 
of  January  was  oLaerved  romewhat  as  is  the  modem  New 
Teat'a  Day :  clients  sent  preseots  to  their  patrons,  slavea 
to  their  masters,  friends  and  relations  to  one  another.  On 
the  9th  the  Agoaalia  were  held,  apparently  in  honour  of 
Jaons.  On  the  11th  the  Carmmtaiia  were  kept  aa  a  half- 
kdiday,  bat  prindpally  by  wonian;  so  also  on  the  IBth, 
Oa  the  13th  of  Felmiaiy  were  the  Fatmalia,  on  the  15th 
the  Luperadia,  on  the  17th  the  Quirinalia,  on  the  I8th 
the  Feralioy  on  the  23d  (at  one  time  the  last  day  of  the 
Koman  year)  the  TenaiKoiia,  on  the  24th  the  Stgifugiitm 
w  Fugalia,  and  on  the  27tli  the  Equina  (of  Mars).  On 
the  let  <^  Hardi  were  Hbt  Mairoiwdia,  on  the  11th  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Equina,  on  the  I5tb  the  festival  of  Anna  Per- 
anna,  on  the  17th  the  laberalia  or  AgMolia,  and  from  the 
Uth  to  the  S3d  the  f^nrnqutaria  (of  Mineml  On  the 
4th  of  April  wen  the  Uegalena  (of  Cybele),  ou  tiie  1 2th  the 
Cenaiia,  on  the  2\ft  the  Palilia,  on  the  23d  the  Vinalia, 
oa  the  26th  the  Sobiffolia,  and  on  the  SSth  the  Flondia. 
The  lat  of  Uny  was  the  fostivol  of  the  Lares  Fnutites ; 
OQ  the  9th,  llth,  and  I3th  the  Lemuria  were  celebrated ; 
on  the  12th  the  Ladi  Mariiatet,  and  on  the  15th  those  of 
Uercnry.  June  9  was  sacred  to  Semo  Saacos ;  the  Vericdia 
oecured  on  the  9th,  the  Matralia  on  the  llth,  and  the 
QnM^wifntf  UinuMoiim  on  the  ISth.  Tlu  Ludi  Apolli- 
nmt  wen  od  the  6th,  and  the  Neptmalia  on  the  23d  of 
Jb^.  Od  til*  13lli  of  Anenst  were  the  ITemondiOt  in 
hoBoor  of  Diuu ;  on  the  18u  the  CoHmalia,  on  the  19th 
the  Vinalia  Svttiea,  and  on  the  23d  the  Vuleaaalia.  The 
Ludi  if  ami,  in  hononr  of  Juinter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  began 
on  September  4,  '  The  MedHnnalia  (new  vine)  were  on  the 
llth  of  October,  the  Faunalia  on  the  13th,  and  the  Eqviria 
on  the  16th.  The  Bpidum  Jomt  was  on  13th  N'ovember, 
The  December  festivals  wero — on  the  Sth  Favnalia,  and 
towards       dose  Opalta,  Saturnalia,  Larentalia. 

The  calendar  aa  it  stood  at  tho  Augustan  age  was  known 
to  contain  many  comparatively  recent  accessions,  brought 
in  under  the  influence  of  two  "  closely  allied  powers,  the' 
foreign  priest  and  the  foreign  cook"  (Uomnuen).  The 
Hegalesia,  for  example,  had  been  introdncsd  204  B.c, 
The  Lndi  ApoUinares  could  not  be  traced  farther  back 
than  208  b,c.  The  Floralia  and  Cerealta  had  not  come  in 
much  earlier.  Among  the  oldest  feasts  were  cndonbt«dly 
the  Luperealia,  in  honour  of  LapeKos,  the  god  of  fertility; 
tha  E^niria,  in  hmoor  of  Man;  the  FaJilia;  the  great 
Stptember  festival ;  and  the  Satnmalia. 

Among  the  ferSe  conceptivn  were  the  very  ancient  ferlis 
Latinai,  held  in  honour  of  Jupiter  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and 
attended  by  all  the  higher  magistrates  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  senate.  The  time  of  their  celebration  greatly  de- 
pended on  the  state  of  affiairs  at  Bome,  aa  the  consuls  were 
not  allowed  to  toke  the  field  until  they  hod  heU  tiie  Latina, 


'  Fsria  prtvatR^  nch  m  anniTemriw  of  birllui,  dcatlu,  nd  tba  like, 
wnaobscmA  hr  stpsnto  clau^ftmlUei^  «  mdiridnals. 


which  were  regarded  as  daya  of  a  sacred  truce.  Tho  In'm 
sementine  were  hold  in  the  aprfti^  aud  the  Ambarvalta  in 
autumn,  both  iu  honour  of  Ceres.  The  F^aalia  of  eocli 
pagus.  and  the  CompitoUa  of  each  vicos  were  also  comSep- 
tivn.  Of  feriu  imperatival,— that  is  to  say,  fesUnua 
appointed  by  the  senate,  or  magistrates,  or  higher  priests  to 
commemorate  some  great  event  or  avert  some  threatened 
disaster, — the  best  known  is  the  Novendial^  which  used  to 
be  celebrated  as  often  as  stones  fell  from  heaven  (Livy,  xxi. 
62,  xzv.  7,  &&).  Inoddition  to  all  those  already  meotioned, 
there  occMionally  oeeorred  ludi  votlvi,  which  were  ealfr 
brnted  in  fulfilment  d  a  vow ;  lndi  funebrea,  sometuna 
given  by  private  persons ;  and  lndi  ueulam,  to  celebntt* 
certain  periods  marked  off  in  the  Etmsco-Bmnan.rell^on. 

Feasts  of  the  Jewt. — By  Old  Testament  writers  a  festival 
or  feast  is  generally  called  either  ^?  (compare  the  Arabie 
Hadj),  from  3i5»  to  xgoice,  or  TJ/iD,  'from  to  ap[>oint. 
The  words  and  tf^p  are  aUo  occasionally  used. 
In  tho  Talmud  the  three  principal  feasts  are  called 
after  Ezod,  zziii.  14'  Of  the  Jewish  feasts  which  are 
usually  traced  to  a  pre-Mosaio  origin  the  most  important 
and  duuacteristlQ  was  the  weekly  Sobbatb,  but  apeciiU  im- 
portance was  abo  attached  from  a  very  early  date  to  tha 
lunar  periods.  It  is  probable  that  other  festivals  also,  of 
a  seasonal  character,  were  observed  (see  Exod.  v.  1 ).  In 
common  with  -loat  others,  the  Mosaic  system  of  nnnnal 
feasts  groapa  itself  readily  oround  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes.  In  Lev.  xxiii.,  where  the  list  is  most  fully 
given,  they  seem  to  be  arranged  with  a  conscions  reference 
to  the  sacred  number  seven  (compare  Numb,  zzviii.).  Thosa 
belonging  to  the  vernal  equinox  are  three  in  number ;  a 
preparatory  day,  that  of  tha  Passover,  leads  up  to  the  prin- 
cipal festival,  that  of  unleavened  bread,  which  again  ia 
followed  by  an  after-feast,  that  of  Pentecost  (see  Passoveb, 
Fextbcost).  Those  of  the  autumnal  equinox  are  four; 
a  preparatory  da;  on  the  new  moon  of  the  sevcuth  month 
(the  Feast  of  Trumpets)  is  followed  by  a  great  day  of  rest, 
the  day  of  Atonement  (which,  however,  was  hardly  i  festival 
in  the  atricter  sense  of  the  word),  by  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  by  a  great  concluding  day  (Lev.  xxiii.  36  ;  John 
vii.  37).  If  the  feast  of  the  Paasova  be  excepted,  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  theaa  cdebn^ions  or  conunemorationa  ossor 
ciate  themselves  more  readily  with  natural  than  with  hia- 
torical  events.'  There  was  also  a  consideralle  number  of 
post-Mosaic  festival^  of  which  the  principal  were  that  of 
the  Dedication  (described  in  1  Mace,  iv.  62-59;  comp. 
John  X.  22)  and  that  of  Purim,  the  origin  o[  which  ■«  glVeu 
in  the  book  of  Esther  (ix.  20  tq.).  It  has  probably  no 
connexion  with  the  Persian  festival  Furdig^tn  (see  I^thee).* 
Earlier  Chri^ian  FettivcUt. — While  making  it  abund- 
antly uaivifest  that  Christ  and  His  diseiples  observed  the 
appointed  Jewish  feasts,  the  New  Testament  nowhere  re. 
cords  the  formal,  iuatitntion  of  ony  distinctively  Christian 
festival  But  We  have  unambiguous  evidence  of  the  actual 
observance,  from  a  very  early  period,  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  a  holy  day  fJoha  xx.  19,  26 ;  1  Cor,  xvL  2 ;  Acts 
XX.  7  ;  Rev.  L  10).  Fllny  in  his  letter  to  Trajan  describea 
the  Christians  of  Bithynia  as  meeting  for  religious  purposes 
on  a  set  day ;  that  this  day  was  Sunday  ia  put  beyond  aU 
reasonalile  doubt  b^  auch  a  pasiage  as  that  in  the  Apologf 
of  Justin  Uart^,  where  b»  sajv  that  "on  Sunday  {t§  tow 


'  In  tha  "  puullcl "  pottages,  thero  ii  contlAcnble  variety  In  th« 
doignation  and  •mnegmcnt  at  thete  featU.  WUla  Ex.  xU.  approit. 
matoa  mott  dotely  to  her,  xiilL  and  Nnn.  ixviil.,  Ex.  xiiii.  has 
itroDger  alBoltie*  witli  Deut.  sri.  Th«  nlatiou  of  tUcM  puu^  are 
largely  dltcnned  by  Graf,  J>it  OetthiMUehem  JlOehtr  da  A.  T~  pp. 
34-41,  and  by  other  reeoDt  eritlei, 

>  Oa  the  wliole  subject  ef  JewiA  ftstlvali  see  Bdsnd,  jmHa-SOr.  t 
Enobel,  Ittitietu  (e.  23);  George,  DU  Jadi$Am  PeUti  HapraU, 
Dt  primitizafitL  ap.  Hebr.  ratiotuj  Ewa]<I,  AUtrtkOmr  da  VeOm 
Aratt.-  DUbaaan ia  QdMokel'e  Aflel-kciAiK.  art.  "FaBte.* 
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hi  Uie  city  oc  the  ooilntry  met  togatUer."  The  Jewith 
clement,  in  eome  ohorches  et  leut,  And  sspedati;  in  tbo 
Eu^  «M  atroBg  enoorii  to  aeeitn  thi^  Blong  with  tbe  dim 
damimiea,  Uu  aennth  aayibonid  oontbine  to  be  kepthofy. 
Iktu  in  the  ApoaColu!  Cotutiiutioiu  (iL  69)  we  find  the 
Satsrday  apeciell;  mentioaed  along  with  the  Saodsy  as  a 
dayfor  the  assembling  of  theohurch;  iar.  16  it  ia  ordained 
that  there  shall  be  no  bating  on  Satnrday,  while  in  liiL  33 
it  is  Added  that  both  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  slaves  are 
to  have  rest  from  tiiieir  laboufs.  T  16th  eanoa  of  Uie 
eonncil  of  Idodioea  almost  certainly  means  that  solemn 
pnblie  semee  was  to  be  held  on  Sattirdty  u  well  n  on 
Bondayi  In  other  quarter^  bowerer,  the  tanduu?  to  re- 
gud  botb  days  aa  equally  aaered  met  with  coosideiMle  re-' 
aiatatioa.  The  36Ui  canon  of  the  oooncil  of  UUberia,  for 
example^  deciding  that  Saturday  ehonld  be  obeerred  as  a 
fast4ay,  was  doabtlesa  intended  to  enforce  the  duBtinction 
between  Saturday  and  Snnday.  At  Milan  in  Ambrose's 
time  Satorday  was  observed  as  a  festival ;  bat  Pope  Inno- 
cent is  found  writing  to  the  bishop  of  Engabium  to  urge 
that  it  should  be  kept  as  a  fast.  Ultimately  the  ChrisUan 
•huroh  came  to  recognize  bat  one  weekly  festival 

The  tramantn  jmAj  featinb  ot  uto  later  CSiristian 
dinroh,  whan  historically  uivnstigated,  con  bo  traced  to 
very  email  b^jinningii  Indeed,  while  it  appears  to  be 
tolerably  certua  that  Jewuh  Christians  for  the  most  part 
retained  all  the  feativals  which  had  been  instituted  under 
the  old  dispensation,  it  ta  not  at  all  probable  that  either 
they  or  their  GentSe  brethren  recognised  any  yearly  feasts 
as  of  distinctively  Christian  origin  or  obligation.  It  can- 
not be  doabtod,  however,  that  gradually,  in  the  coarse  of 
the  3d  century,  the  universal  church-  came  to  observe 
the  anoiTersariea  of  the  death  and  resorreotion  of  Christ 
^he  w^Eff^  vraxpAvtfiov  and  the  rioTp.  ^bwrnEa^w,  as 
were  teapectiTefy  celled  (see  EAsmi  and  Qood 
FBn)i.T)  Not  long  ^torwards  Whitsunday  also  came  to 
be  fixed  in  the  usage  of  Christendom  as  a  great  annaal 
festival.  Even  Origen  (tn  the  8th  book  Against  Celnu) 
enumerates  as  Christian  festivals  the  Sanday,  the  wapo- 
vKtvTf,  the  Passover  with  the  feast  of  the  BosorrecUon,  and 
Pentecost ;  under  which  lattor  term,  however,  ha  includes 
the  whole  period  betwoen  Easter  and  Wbitaontidei  About 
Cyprian's  time  we  find  individaal  Christians  commemorat- 
in|[  their  d^nrtad  friendly  end  whole  dmidua  commemor- 
ating their  martyrt;  in  particular,  Utere  ate  traces  of  a 
local  and  partial  observance  of  the  feast  of  the  Innocents. 
Christmas  day  and  Einphany  were  among  the  lator  Intro- 
duction^ tbe  feast  of  the  Epiphany  being  somewhat  the 
earlier  of  the  twa  Both  are  allnded  to  indeed  by  Clemens 
Alexsndrinus  (L  340),  bat  only  in  a  way  which  indicates 
that  even  in  his  time  the  precise  date  of  Christ's  birth  was 
nnkuDwn,  that  its  anniversary  was  not  nsually  observed, 
and  that  the  day  of  his  baptisni  was  kept  as  a  feaUvil  only 
by  the  fdllowers  of  BaailldeB  (see  EFiPEurr). 

Vhen  we  eome  down  to  ua  ^th  eentory  w»  find  that, 
among  the  60  daya  between  Easter  and  Pentecost^  Aseen- 
■itm  day  haa  oome  into  new  prominence.  Augustine,  for 
example,  enumerates  as  anniveraariea  celebrated  by  the 
whole  church  those  of  Christ's  pusion,  resurrection,  and 
aspensic^,  along  with  that  of  the  ontpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ohos^  while  he  is  silent  with  regard  to  Christmas  uid 
Epiphftuy.  The  general  tendMuy  of  this  and  the  following 
eenturiea  was  lai;^^  to  iacraaae  the  faativala  of  tba  elmnh, 
and  by  l^islation  to  make  them  mote  fixed  and  naiftem. 
Hat^  paaaaoea,  indeed,  conld  be  quoted  from  Chiyaostom, 
Jerodi^  and  Angnstine  to  show  that  theae  fathers  had  not 
by  any  means  forgotten  that  comparative  freedtmi  'wiUi  re- 
gard tw  outward  observances  was  one  of  the  distinctive 
«x<4Uiiciea  of  Catristianity  aa  Amtraated  with  Judaism  and 


tiie  various  heathen  systems  (com|)are  Socrates,  B.  B.,  v, 
32).  But  there  were  many  specul  eircQmstanoea  which 
Beraud  to  the  leaders  of  the  Charch  at  diat  time  to  aae<» 
aitato  thaperoiiBnanaiid  evmlagialatiTeaaaetiaBolalwp 
ooiilber  of  new  feaata.  Hie  innoTstiaaiB  of  beretin  bob» 
times  seemed  to  call  for  rectification  by  the  institntiea  of 
more  orthodox  observances ;  in  other  instances  the  prt^ea- 
sity  of  rode  and  uneducated  converts  from  paganism  to 
cling  to  the  festal  rites  of  their  forefathers  proved  to  bt 
invincible,  so  that  it  was  seen  to  be  neceasaiy  to  seek  te 
adapt  the  old  usages  to  the  new  wonhip  ratiier  than  tv 
abdish  them  ^to^ther  moreover,  although  the  empire 
hadbiicomo  Christian,  it  was  maoifeetlj  azpodieDt  that  the 
old  holidaya  ahotdd  be  leoognind  aa  mwA  w  poaiblB  in  the 
new  arrangementa  of  the  edendar.  Oonatantine  aoon  after 
his  converaion  enacted  that  on  the  diet  dlmiMuil'  fhm 
should  be  no  suits  or  trials  in  law;  TheodoaiaB  tbe  Great 
added  a  prohibition  of  all  public  shows  on  that  day,  and 
Theodosius  the  younger  extended  the  prohibition  to  EfH- 
phany  and  the  anniveraariea  of  martyrdomi,  which  at 
that  time  indoded  the  festivals  of  St  Stepheu,  and  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  as  also  that  of  the  Uaocabees.  In  the 
2l8t  canon  of  the  cooncil  of  Agde  (606),  besides  Easter, 
Chtistinai^  Epiphany,  Ascension,  anil  Pentecost,  va  find 
the  Nativi^  «  John  the  Baptist  already  mentioniad  aa  on* 
of  the  more  imporbiut  festivals  on  which  attendance  at 
church  was  regarded  as  obligatoty.  To  these  were  added, 
in  the  centuries  immediately  foljowin^  tiie  feaate  of  the 
Annandation,  tbe  Purification,  and  the  Assumption  of  the 
Vi^n;  as  well  as  those  of  the  Circumcision,  of  St  Uidiad, 
and  of  All  Saints. 

Festivals  were  in  practice  distingaished  from  ordinvy 
days  in  the  following  ways. — all  pubtlc  and  judicial  buaineas 
was  Bospeoded,*  aa  well  as  every  kind  of  game  or  amos^ 
meat  which  might  interfere  witii  devotion;  tha  diarbhai 
were  apecially  decorated;  Christiana  were  axpeeted  to 
attend  public  worship,  attired  ui  their  best  dress ;  love  feast* 
were  celebrated,  and  the  rich  were  accnstomed  to  show 
specul  kindness  to  the  poor ;  fasting  was  sbicUy  f  orbiddaS, 
and  public  prajen  were  said  in  a  standing  posture. 

L^er  JPraettce.  — In  tiie  present  caleudiff  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  the  nnmtwr  of  feast  days  is  very  large. 
Each  is  celebrated  by  an  appropriate  office,  whidi,  aooord- 
ing  to  ite  character,  is  either  dnplez,  aamt-dtipla^  or  aimi^ax. 
A  dnplex  again  may -be  either  of  the  first  dMa  or  of  ttia 
aeoond,  or  a  miyor  or  a  minor.  The  distinetioua  of  ritual 
for  each  of  these  are  jpven  with  great  minnteneas  in  the 
general  rubrica  of  the  breviary;  they  turn  chiefly  on'  the 
number  of  Psatms  to  bo  sung  and  otleasoos  to  be  read,  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  antii^ons  are  to  be  given,  and 
on  similar  dsteils.  The  dupUcia  of  the  first  dus  are  the 
Nativity,  the  Epiphany,  Easter  witii  tiie  three  preceding 
and  two  foUowiog  days,  the  Ascension,  Whitsiutday  and  the 
two  fidlowing  d^  Corpus  Chriati,  the  Nativity  of  John 
B^tislj  Sabta  Fetor  and  Fsnl,  tiia  Aasomption  of  tba 
Tir^  AU  Sabta^  and,  for  eodi  ohnrdi,  feast  propel 
to  ite  patron  or  title  and  the  feast  of  ite  dedication.  Tba 
daplicia  of  the  second  class  are  the  Circumcision,  the  faaat 
of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  tba 
Most  Precious  Blood  of  Christ,  the  fesste  of  the  Purifitttion, 
Annunciation,  Visitation,  Nativity,  add  Conception  of  tha 
Ylr«^n,  the  Natalitia  of  tbe  Twelve  Rooties,  the  feaate  of 
the  Evangelists,  of  St  Stephen,  of  the  Holy  Innocent^  ot 
fit  Joaqpk  and  (rf  the  Pntioeuinm  of  Joamh,  «f  St  LamiiB^ 
of  the  Invention  of  tbe  Croa^  and  of  Oa  DndleatioB  of 

1  As,  It  a  laUr  pvlod.  (Ml),  Gtcgory  tha  Onat  laAMlai  U| 
Anglo-aucn  mlMtoDBriM  m  to  OuUtiuiM  tba  teapli^  IMIfalL 
Jte..  o(  tbe  hMthen  «  at  dm  nmtM  endltaa  vrf  SMA^aSB  aiBlm 
ultibni,  •larMtor." 

■  M^BuiiMloB,  kowmr,  «m  lawftd  oa  aiy  day. 
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Br.HichMl.  Th«  DomioMB  miyom  of  Uie  fint  elan 
m  Ibe  fint  Sood*/  in  Adrent,  tbe  fint  in  Loot,  Puum 
fimaStff  Ptlm  Baadiiy,  Eaitor  Bimdty,  Dominicft  in  AlbiB, 
VUtaandftj,  and  Trinitr  SondsT-;  the  Dotnioiaa  ztujona  of 
ftoMCOod  cbM  are  the  Bocond,  thiid,  and  fonrth  in  Adv«ol« 
^eptaagoMmA,  Soxagesint^  sod  QoiaqaigauDui  SnndAji, 
ind  tho  aaoond,  tUid,  and  loattli  S«i^^  in  Lent. 
,  Ib  the  flUMM  and  daereea  of  Uw  oovneil  of  ttmt  n- 
Mated  alloKou  are  made  to  tbo  feait  days,  and  tbeir 
fitoMo,  wlian  properly  obMrvsd,  to  promote  pt^,  Thoeo 
•atrnstod  intfa  tlie  euro  of  aoah  are  nidged  to  mo  that  the 
lepata  of  tha  chorcb  be  dorooUj  and  rdigiooaly  obserred, 
the  ftithfnl  are  enjoined  to  attend  pnbUo  worebip  on 
Boadta^aod  oo  the  greater  feetitale  at  least,  and  paiiali 
pritati  are  bidden  expound  to  the  penile  on  sachdayasoaie 
of  the  thfai0i  vlik^  have  been  read  in  dis  office  for  the 
daj.  Since  the  eonneil  of  Tren^  the  pietioe  of  the  ^reh 
wiA  napeet  to  the  pcohibition  cf  8ernIft.v<Mlc  <mi  holidays 
haa  Taned  ctnaidoEUilj  in  diSteent  Catholio  eonntriea,  aad 
atco  in  tte  ssom  eoaatij.at  diffennt  timee.  nias  in  1577, 
In  the  dioeeea  of  T^oob,  there  were  almoit  40  anngal  faiti- 
nkof  a  eMDpabcwy  character.  By  the  eoooordat  of  1803 
tits  nnmbor  of  socb  futirals  was  for  France  reduced  to  four, 
nanwly,  Christinas  day,  Ascension  day,  the  Aaaomptioa  of 
the  Tirgin,  sni(  All  Sabts  dsy. 

"The  calendar  of  tiie  Qieek  Church  is  eron  fuller  than 
that  of  the  Latio,  e^edal^  aa  ragaeda  tha  loprol  twc 
dyifir.  Thus  Oft  the  last  Sunday  ioAdTsnt  the  feast  of  All 
Saints  of  the  Old  Ooreoanfe  is  cuebratad ;  while  Adam  and 
En^  Joby  Elijah,  Isaiah,  Jw.,  have  separate  days;  The  dis* 
tinetioas  of  ritnal  are  analogous  to  those  in  the  Western 
Church.  In  the  Coptic  Church  there  are  seren  great  festi- 
val^ ChristBias,  Epipbuiy,  the  Annunciation,  Pslm  Sunday, 
Easter  Sunday,  Ascension,  and  Whiteoaday,  on  all  of 
vUeh  the  CopU  "wear  now  clothes  (ot  the  best  they  have), 
tsaat^apd  give  alms  "  (hane).  They  also  obserre,  as  minor 
faaliTCl^  Maoady  'Hiiinday,  Holy  Saturday,  the  feast 
of  the  Apostles  (11th  Jol^),  and  Oat  of  the  Diaooreiy  of 
the  Croan 

In  common  with  moat  irf  the  ehnrdua  of  the  Brfonnn- 
tion,  tha  Church  of  En^^d  retained  a  certain  number  of 
feasts  beaides  aU  Sundays  in  the  year.  They  are,  besides 
Monday  and  Tneeday  both  in  Easter- week;  and  Whitsnn- 
week,  as  follows  ^— the  Circnmcisionj  the  Epiphany,  the 
Oonrersiou  of  St  Fanl,  the  Purification  of  the  Ueslad 
Vugin,  St  Matthias  tlie  Apostle^  the  Annunciation  of  tho 
Blessed  Tirgin,  St  Marie  the  ETaa^^k^  St  Philip  and  St 
Jamea  (Apoatles),  the  Ascension,  St  Barnabas,  the  NatiTity 
of  St  John  Baptist,  St  Teter  the  Apostle,  St  James  tho 
i^oatle,  St  Bartholomew,  St  Matthew,  Bt  Michael  and  all 
Angwl",  St  Luke  the  Enngelbt,  St  Simon  and  St  Jude, 
AU  Sainto,  St  Andrew,  St  niomas,  Christmas,  St  Stephen, 
St  Jc^  the  Erangelist,  the  Holy  looocents.  The  13th 
canon  «ueins  that  ^  manner  of  persons  within  the  Church 
of  En^end  diall  from  benoeforth  celebrate  and  keep  the 
Iia(d*a  day,  enuasnly  called  Snnd^,  and  other  holy  day^ 
Monroe  to  Ood'a  holy  will  and  pleasure,  axkd  the  orders 
of  tha  C£nreh  of  England  presoribed  in  Uiat  behalf,  that 
is,  in  hearing  A»  Word  of  God  read  aad  taoght,  In  priTate 
and  publio  piayeit,  in  acknowledging  their  offences  to  Qod 
and  amendment  U  the  some,  in  reconciling  tbemselTes 
charitably  to  &eir  neighbours  where  diapleasnre  hath  been, 
in  oftratimea  leceivin^  the  communion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  CStrist,  in  visiting  of  the  poor  and  uck,  using  all 
godly  and  aober  conreTsation.  (Ounnare  Hooker,  X.  JP,,  t. 
fa)  la  tha  Dirtetoryfyr  tkt  Fublie  WorAip  of  God  which 
was  diBWB  BP  l^the  Weafminstar  Aawmbly,  and  accepted 
hy  die  dnrdi  of  k        tiian  Ii  aa  appendix 

to  be  kept  half  vadat  ^goapal  bnt  the  Loid^  d^,  which 


U  the  aibHaafiabbaOi:  f«rtiwl  daya,  ndgwlyvlled  holy. 

daya,  haTiag  BO  warrant  m  the  Word  of  Ood,  are  not  to  be 
continued;  nerertheleie  it  is  lawful  and  neewary,  upon 
special  emergent  occasiona,  to  sepanta  a  day  or  days  tor 
publle  fasting  or  tiumkaginng,  aa  the  seTeral  yainsat  and 
•Ktntndinary  dispensations  of  Clod's  prorideuoe  shall  ad> 
Bunistar  eansa  and  opportunity  to  his  people. 

SeTBtal  attampti  hara  been  aiade  at  vaiiaus  ttmaa  in 
western  Enropo  to  reorgantie  the  festiTal  qvtem  on  aom 
other  scheme  than  the  Christian.  Tins  at  the  time  of  the 
Fruioh  Berolution,  during  the  period  of  Hobespienv^ 
asceodeaey,  it  wu  proposed  to  snbstitnle  a  tenth  day 
<D4cadi)  for  the  weekly  rest,  and  to  introduce  the  following 
new  feativals : — that  of  the  Snprune  Being  and  of  Nature, 
of  the  Human  Race,  of  the  French  Feom^  ol  the  Bena- 
fBet«ra  of  Mankind,  of  Freedom  and  Equality,  of  tin 
MartyiB  of  Freedom,  of  tha  BepnUii^  of  tha  Freedom  of  tha 
WorU,  of  FatiiptiaiB,  at  Hatred  of  l^tanU  and  TnitOll^ 
of  Truth,  of  Justice,  o(  Modesty,  ef  Fame  and  InunortaU^,i 
of  Friendship,  of  Temperance,  of  Heroism,  of  ^Fidelity,  of 
Unselfiabnees,  of  Stoicism,  of  hotoi  of  Conjugal  Fidelity, 
of  Filial  AfTection,  of  Childhood,  of  Touth,  of  Maohood,  of 
Old  Age,  of  Misfortune,  of  Agriculture,  of  Industry,  of  our 
Forefathers,  of  Posterity  and  Felicity.  The  propcaal,  how- 
eTor,  was  never  fully  carried  out,  and  eoon  fell  into  oWvloa. 

JfoAometoK  Ftitmda.~-Tbmt  are  chiefly  two— the  'Eed 
es^ae^eer  (or  auaor  f  •itiTal)aBd  the  "Eed  el-KebeeT(or  gnat 
festinlX  smnatimea  called  'Eed  el-Knrbaa.  The  former, 
which  lasts  for  three  days,  immediately  follows  the  month 
Ramadan,  and  is  geaeially  the  morajoyful  of  the  two ;  tbi 
latter  b^ins  on  the  tenth  of  Zu-l-Heggd  (tiie  last  month  of 
the  Mahometan  year),  and  lasts  for  three  or  four  daya. 
Besides  these  festiTsls  they  usually  keep  holy  the  fint  ten 
days  of  Mohaxram  (the  first  month  of  Uie  year),  especially 
the  tenth  day,  called  Yom  Ashoora;  the  biitliday  of  tiw 
prophet,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  third  month ;  the  birth* 
day  of  El-Hoseyn,  in  the  fourth  month ;  the  anniveisaryot 
the  prq>hBt'a  mitacnlons  asoension  into  heaven,  in  the 
seventh  month;  and  one  or  two  other anaiversaries  (sea 
Tot.  vB.  p.  727).  Frid^r,  callsd  the  day  of  El-Gnmah  (the 
aaeembly),  ia  a  day  of  pi^dic  worship ;  but  it  is  not  omial[ 
to  abstain  from  public  onnnoss  on  that  day  except  doriog 
the  time  of  prt^er. 

Sindit  and  BtiddAiit  FattivaU. — In  modem  India  tiis 
leading  popular  festivals  an  the  HoU,  which  is  held  in 
March  or  April  and  lasts  for  five  days,  and  the  Base  ham, 
which  occur*  in  October  (see  Hunter's  StatittUal  Atonnai 
«/  Bengal).  Although  in  its  origin  Buddhism  wu  a  deli* 
berate  reaction  against  ell  eeramooial,  it  does  not  now 
refnao  to  obeerve  festivals.  'Bj  Buddhists  in  Chins,  for 
example,  three  days  in  the  year  are  especially  obeerved  in 
honour  of  tha  Buddha,— Ute  eighth  day  of  the  second 
month,  when  he  left  his  home;  tho  eighth  day  of  the 
fourth  month,  the  an'ntvenary  of  his  birthday;  and  the 
eighth  of  the  twelfth,  when  he  attained  to  peifectiim  and 
entered  Nlrrlna.  Ia  «am  tha  eighth  and  fiftynth 
of  every  month  are  considered  hi^,  end  are  obeenred  aa 
days  for  rest  and  worship.  At  Tmt,  the  festival  of  tiie 
close  of  the  year,  visiting  and  play-going  are  univorsaL 
Tlte  new  year  (Jannaiy)  is  celebrated  for  throe  dsy»;  m 
February  is  another  houday;  in  April  is  a  sort  of  Len^ 
ushering  in  the  rainy  season ;  on  the  lost  day  of  Jnna  p»" 
senta  are  mads  of  cakes  of  tho  new  rice ;  In  August  ia  IW 
festival  of  the  angel  of  the  river,  "  fftiow  '*'S"?5*!'J* 
then  asked  for  every  act  by  which  iha  waters  of  the  Meuwa 
have  been  rendered  impure."  See  Bowring's  5m»  «m 
Cami'a  2V«wrf«  w  '/a^Aiiw  aarf  rt<  Chimaa  WK* 
Copiona  details  of  tha  daborate  festival^yat"""  »• 
Ohlaeaa  may  bo  fooad  fa  Doollttle'a  SmoI  W>  V  » 
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F  E  S  — F  E  T  • 


TESTUS,  SiXTua  PoHnnis,  a  Lfttin  grammarUD  of 
qnoartein  data,. bat  who  probably  flonrished  in  the  2d 
esotor/  fit  the  Cbriatiui  en.  He  wrote  an  epitome  of  the 
celebrated  mtk  D*  Kerfionm  Sigv^titme.  Tbia  wae  a 
taluble  treatiao  oo  many  obeme  pointa  of  grsDnar, 
mjthologjr,  and  antiqaitioB,  written  bjr  Verrius  Flaccoa, 
a  grammarian  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  ADgnatiu. 
The  abridgment  of  Festus  has  been  done  father  tnechant- 
cally,  and  without  sufiScient  discrimination.  He  has  also 
made  a  few  alterationB,  and  inserted  some  critical  r«narka 
of  hia  own,  besides  omitting  altogether  sach  ancient  Latin 
words  as  had  long  been  obaolete  These  he  discnssed  in  a 
■^■nte  work  sow  lost,  entitled  Pritamm  Verhorum  Libri 
fWK  EmmfiU.  Of  Flaoens's  work  odIj  a  few  fiagmenta 
HftTO  come,  down  to  na,  and  of  Festoa's  epitome  only  one 
origin^  copy  is  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  that  in  a 
very  imperfect  form.  After  poanng  through  very  many 
Ticissitndes,  it  found  a  temporary  shelter  in  tiie  Famese  lib- 
rary at  Parma,  whence  in  1736  it  was  taken  toKaples.  At 
the  dose  ef  the  6th  ceatucy  Paulus,  commonly  called  Diaco- 
nus,  who  hawsned  to  possess  a  copy  of  Festus's  work,  epi- 
tonUsed  b;  rat^  being  an  imperfeel  aeholar,  he  allowed 
countless  errm  to  creep  into  his  abridgmentf  although  he 
abstained  from  making  any  additions  of  his  own.  From 
this  work  of  hii,  andthe  solitary  mstilated  copy  of  the 
original  which  still  sarrires,  some  of  the  most  distmguished 
scholara  of  modem  Europe  have  attempted  to  reconstruct 
the  important  treatise  of  Festus.  Of  the  eariy  editions 
the  best  i^  that  of  Scaliger,  publishad  in  1465,  and  with 
supplements  by  Fulvlns  Orsinns  in  1581.  By  both  these 
editors  many  of  the  blanks  are  filled  np  hj  conjecture. 
But  by  far  the  beat  of  existing  editions  is  that  of  K.  O. 
Mflller,  Leipu^  1839.    Festns  ^res  not  only  the  meaning 

snry  word  in  his  treatise,  bat  also  its  etymology;  and 
Ilia  work,  fragmentary  as  it  ia,  has  thrown  considerable  light 
on  the  language,  mythology,  and  antiquities  of  ancient  Borne. 

FFTICHISH  is  a  atage  of  worship,  or  of  the  ways  of 
regarding  nature  (for  in  simple  states  of  mind  religion  and 
philosophy  ate  in  great  part  merged)  in  which  ordinary 
material  objects  ere  regarded  as  holding  or  as  being  the 
vehicle  of,  supernatural  powers  and  inflnencee, — which 
powers  and  iuflnences  can,  it  is  supposed,  bo  eontroUed  or 
directed  by  the  person  posseaaing  the  object  so  endowed. 

Religions  have  not,  as  yet,  been  scientifically  classified  in 
anything  like  a  final  manner.  Even  the  most  rigorous  of 
minds  would  isrdly  assert  that  the  time  has  yet  arrived  for 
each  a  classification  But  it  b  possible,  even  now,  to  collect 
rongfaly  those  beliefs  which,  whether  still  existing  among 
savages  and  nnedncated  people  of  all  classes  or  traceable 
only  among  the  records  of  the  pas^  bear  a  ^neral  resem- 
bhuioe  to  Moh  other,  and  to  give  a  general  name  marking 
thatresemblaoee.' Su(^anamewe,havein'*fetielu8m.''  Tho 
«ord/<i^,  corresponding  toonr  "fetich,"  eeems  to  have 
been  first  applied  by  Portuguese  traders  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  to  aavaga  objects  of  worship,  which  were  noticed 
from  their  resemtuance  to  the  talismans  and  charms  common 
in  Europe,  and  popular  with  sailors  and  travellers  above  all 
men. 

Iq  Furchas's  Filffrinu^e  (16U)  is  a  chapter  translated 
from  k  Dntch  anthor  relating  to  ^e  customs  and  rites  of  the 
negroes  of  Quinea,  in  which  /efwiol  and /etuteroi,  or  priests, 
are  frequentiy  mentioned  "  When  the  king  will  sacrifice  to 
fetitto,  he  commands  the  fettaiero  to  enquire  of  a  tree 
whereto  be  ascribeth  Divinity,  what  he  will  demand ; "  and  so 
the  author  goes  on  to  describe  the  manner  of  questioning 
this  remarkable  tree.  The  word  fetich  was,  however,  first 
used  in  a  general  sense  by  a  thoughtful  scholar  of  the  1 8th 
OMitory,  tiie  president  Charles  de  Brasses,  whc^  in  his  work 
pit  (mu  Dn  IHeu*  F&ichet,  strung  a  number  of  facts  re- 
Mwg  to  Bsngfls  on  a'theoiy  traciog  f^iehism  ia  Egyptiui 


and  classic  mythology  and  in  modem  life.  C«Dte,  the 
French  pliiloswher,  gave  great  eonency  to  the  term  }aj  m- 
ploying  it  to  ebaraicterise  what  he  regarded  as  a  great  and 
necessary  stage  In  the  theological  deralo^ent  <tf  hunanl^, 
— a  state  "^u  onm<Hnspn)nonc4,maisordinuranenttni 
dniable,  d«  pur  fttichism,  eonstammenV  charoeteriad  par 
I'eBBor  libre  et  direst  de  tendance  primitive  k  concevoir  tons 
les  corps  exterients  quelconques,  satnreli  on  artifirieli, 
comme  anim^  d'une  vie  essentiellement  analogue  i,  la  ndtr^ 
avec  des  simples  differences  mutuelles  d'intenaitd"  (PkUih 
tophie  Positive,  v.  30).  In  England,  and  at  present  among 
anthropologists  generally,  the  word  bears  a  far  more  re- 
stricted mesning  than  the  one  here  gUren  to  it  by  Cante. 
It  is  applied,  not  to  a  bsUef  ascribing  volition  and  wiU  to  ^ 
objects,  to  all  matter,  but  to  a  belief  in  the  peenliar  pover 
of  certain  objects,  which  power  may  be  discovered  and 
tested  by  experiment,  any  success;  of  course,  confirmiag'the 
hypothesis  and  giving  reputation  to  the  chance-chosen  object 
OS  a  great  and  potent  fetith.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  defines 
fetchism  "  as  that  atage  of  religions  thought  in  wtith  mu 
supposes  he  can  force  tiie  deities  to  comply  with  his  deaites.* 
He  regards  it  as -the  next  stage  above  pure  atheism  m  flke 
religioua  progress  which  passes  from  it,  through  toteoUsn- 
and  shamanism,  into  iddatry  {Origin  of  CioilitatioR,  199). 
Tylor  defines  it  as  "  the*doctrine  of  spirits  embodied  in,  or 
attached  t<^  or  conveying  inflnenee.  through  certain  material 
objects."  ' 

Both  natural  and  artifioial  objects  are  used  as  fetidtoa 
To  the  savage  nothing  seems  too  great  to  serve  his  indivi* 
dual  purposes,  nothijug  too  insignificant  or  commonplace  to 
be  the  centre  of  his  ideas  of  power  and  devotiiHi. 

Oonetally  upon  beginning  an  expedition  the  negro  of 
Guinea  chooses  the  first  object  tiiat  presents  itself  to  hia 
eyes  upon  issaing  forth,  and  vows  to  worship  that  as  a  god 
if  the  work  in  hand  Drove  successful ;  if  not,  it  is  cost  aside 
as  useless  or  worse.  Stones,  trees,  twigs,  pieces  of  bark, 
roots,  com,  claws  of  birds,  teeth,  skins,  feathers,  human  and 
animal  remoius  of  all  kinds — anything  that  may  strike  the 
savage  as  in  any  way  peculiar — are  used  in  this  manner ; 
even  whole  species  of  animals,  rivers,  the  sea,  the  moon, 
%ai  the  sun.  Articles  of  costume,  tools,  weapons,  boats,  and 
other  articles  of  humaii  mannfaetrire  are  not  <^eeted  to. 

Unseunu  of  sueii  of  these  things  as'  may  nave  aecmn* 
panied  success  in  any  expedition  are  kept,  and  are  regarded 
as  tacred  places,  not  to  be  enter^  without  reverence. 
Other  such  objects  are  the  property  of  private  individuals, 
household  gods,  and  are  consulted  -upon  all  occasiona  of 
importance.  If  the  wishes  of  the  worshipper  be  not 
granted,  all  a  savage's  rather  powerful  vocabulary  of  abuse 
is  exhausted  upon  the  fetich.  It  is  kicked,  stamped  npon, 
dragged  through  the  mud.  Change  of  Indc,  however,  pro- 
duces apologies,  and  promises  of  future  regard  and  worshiph 
Savages  who  have  tf^en  trees  as  their  fetiches,  if  they  an 
unlucky,  cut  down  trees  in  revenge  The  actions  aeem 
rather  to  be  tentatives  for  the  discovery  of  hidden  power 
than  those  of  any  formulated  and  dogmatic  cultua. 

In  considering  the  state  of  mind  which  all  this  kind  of 
action  implies,  wemost  remember  thatnotonly  human  beings, 
not  only  animate  bein^  are  regarded  by  savages  as  possess- 
ing  spirits,  but  that  they  attribute  spirits  to  inanimate 
olyects  also.  The  sight  of  the  figures  of  departed  friends 
and  ancestors  in  dreams  gives  notice  of  a  world  of  ^iiita,  bnt 
each  appearing  *'  in  his  habit  as  be  lived  "  seems  to  imply 
that  garments,  weapons,  and  other  objects  of  human  aocial 
environment  most  have  spirits  als&  When  a  chief  dies 
wives  and  slaves  are  slain,  weapons  broken,  garments  rent 
to  pieces, — for  what  reason,  but  that  the  warrior  should 
not  go  naked  and  alone  to  the  world  of  spintat  As  • 
deadly  Mow  sets  free  ths  spirits  of  animate,  so  feietnta  aaS 
dffttqctaon  set  free  the  i^rits  of  ioaniiMte  o^jeetn 
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Bttt  Iba  bdwf  in  Uis  sfflotcy  of  peeoliar  oljcets  upuu  a 
pnno'i  welfiure'u  not  hj  aitj  means  confined  to  MTageE. 
WH^okft  10  ft  foim  of  fatiohiim,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said 
tobedeadfiwn  uiobgv  onanow.  Others  than  chfldiwi 
hs  found  who  iriA  uep  a<orooked  «sp«ce^  a  entioos 
Mm,  a  hard  potato;  for  In^— prunptsd  fay  anetly  iIams 
i^HotU,  which,  althoDgli  lone  mpeneded  fn  soms  taces, 
■n  Mffaaiie  the  highest  the  eavage  ponessba.  The  power 
it  BM  fetidi  seeou  in  many  cases,  lioweycr,  to  bs  r^arded 
Kit  H  saperhnman,  but  as  eztra-haman.  The  fandency  to 
belisTe  that  what  [veeedos,  aeoompanies,  or  folbws  a  thing 
tr  aeddent  most  be  aomehow  canatlly  connected  with  it  is 
mrprsralant;  andtopallitta  onrwmderatthsgroeisaper 
ititiona  of  the  savaga  we  most  raAMmber  bow  many  people 
M  bm  net  in  the  heotC  <^  modem  dvilizatton  who  are 
onfol  aboQk  loeky  and  tinlneli^  days  and  numbers.  As 
^feticli  beeoaas  more  and  mora  endowed  with  personality 
sad  wfil,  BO  the  belief  panes  impereeptiUy  bt»  wbat\is 
olbd  idolatiy. 

9tt  BtDMBS,  Dh  Cviit  da  DUiu  Fa&hM,  1 700 ;  Dtll■n^^.  BU.  du 
mmumtUt,  18S8;  Lnbboek,  OrigiiK^  CtviliuUiom;  Tjlor,  FHvii- 
Urn  OtUmi  SefaaltM.  Ar  MtidHmtu.  (W.  H&) 

F6TIS,F«a»901s  JoaxPH  (1784-1 87 1 ),  althongb  a  fertile 
M^oair  of  abnoet  amy  kind  of  mnsi^  will  be  ohiafly  le- 
Mabwml  11 1  tbnnmtini  anil  nirirnl imt-nr  Hewasbom 

Ham  in  Belsiom,  Hsrdi  35f  1784,  and  was  trained  aa 
s  nniiciaa  ij  hia  &ther,  who  (olloved  the  same  calling, 
la  1800  he  irent  to.  Paris  and  completed  his  studies  at  the 
eonsemitoire  nnder  andi  masters  as  Boieldiao,  Bey,  and 
hadber.  Aft«r  many  Ticissitudes  bs  was  in  1623  ap- 
pointad  professor  at  uie  same  celebrated  institute,  and  re- 
mised in  the  French  capital  for  ten  years,  till  in  1833  he 
aUaiaed  the  diraotonbip  of  the'  mQ»c4elMxd  ot  Bniasels, 
rtieh  ovea  mnch  to  hia  indofatigaUle  xeaL  Ha  also  was 
tke  foQDder,  end,  till  his  deatb,  the  conductor  of  tbe  cele- 
Itrated  concerts  attached  to  the  conservatoire  of  Ibnssela, 
la  this  important  poatton  be  exercised  a  potent  Inflnence 
ea  mmicsl  oducalaon  and  mnsieal  taate  in  Belginr.  He 
ilio  f nnuBhod  a  krge  qnantity  of  original  eompositiona,  from 
the  open  and  the  oratorio  down  to  the  simple  chanson. 
But  all  these  are  doomed  to  obtirioa  Although  not 
vithont  traoes  of  aeholatahip  and  technical  ability,  tbey 
dew  total  absence  of  genina;  More .  important  are  bis 
writing  on  onuda  lliay  are  putly  bistorUal,  ancb  as  the 
Cariomth  iuhrijtut  dt  la  myanqiu,  Karia,  1 830,  and  tbe  nn- 
fiaiihed  Sutoirs  univertetlt  de  tmuiqw,  of  which  only  the^ 
first  three  Tolomes  hare  appeared  (Paris,  1869-1873),  partly 
thecretieaL  Amongst  the  latter  the  MUhode  da  mHhodtt 
ApMtKo  (Paris,  1837),  written  in  conjnction  with  Moscbeles, 
Kay  be  named.  By  far  the  most  important  of  his  works 
is  tbe  celebrated  Bioffraphie  univertelU  dn  MundenM,  com- 
■eneed  as  ear^  aa  1806,  bnt  not  published  Ull  1834  (in 
SnlaX  AlthiHigb  fnll  of  nistakea,  and  mailed  by  nanow- 
nsBB  and  onesidedness  of  critical  judgment,  it  is  a  work  of 
vast  and  varied  information,  and  aa  such  still  nosarpossed. 
F«iB  died  at  Brussels  in  1871.  His  valnabla  library  was 
porehsaed  by  the  Belgian  GoTwument  and  presented  to  the 
eoasambxrew 

FEU,  in  the  law  of  Scodand,  signifies,  in  its  widest  sense, . 
•ny  taure  of  land  by  which  tbe  relation  of  superior  (or 
entkri)  and  vassal  is  ctnistitated.  Of  these  tenures  the, 
Indal  ayatenr  in  Scotland  baa  tecognised  five,— ward  (the* 
etigfaial  miUtsry  tenoie,  aboluhed  in  1747),. fen,  blench, 
Bocttfieation,  and  bnrgagsi  Hie  term  fen,  howerer,  is  now 
in  practice  restricted  to  one  of  these,  feirbdding  or  feu- 
hnn,  which  is  a  grant  of  land,  or  property  connected  with 
had,  in  perpetni^,.on  ooadition  of  tbie  grantee  making  to 
tW  grantor  a  fixed  annual  payment  of  a  substantial  nature, 
nth  a  habihty  for  certain  contingent  payments  termed 
ndieal  ri^t  t».ib0  whole  remauung  with 


the  granter.  It  is  opposed  to  faleneh-ludding — ^tbe  only 
other  feudal  tenure  now  made  use  of  in  Scotland— in  wbid 
the  payment  to  the  superior  is  merely  nominal  in  anouat, 
eg.,  a  penny  Soota.  ne  feodal  ayatem  ambcaoaa  tb^ 
whole  of  Scotland  axemt  O^ey  and  Shetland,' where 
remains'  of  the  ndal  ri^t  are  still  to  be  found.  It  is  a 
foodamental  principle  ^  the  system  as  developed  in  Soot- 
land  to  permit  subinfeudation  to  an  unlimited  extent, — 
that  is,  every  Tossal,  imleu  restrained  by  special  agreement, 
may  fen  the  whole  or  part  of  his  land  to  another  penon, 
who  thereby  becomes  his  sub-Toaaal ;  and  by  the  Act  of 
1874  conditions  by  superiora  prohibiting  subinfeudation 
cannot  thereafter  be  Lawfully  made:  Ihe  fen-dnW  ia 
usually  a  payment  either  in  money  w  fa  kind.  Serricea, 
howerer,  are  still  If  gal  if  they  are  not  <tf  a  military  nature ; 
but  they  must  be  paid  within  the  year,  as  ia  also  the  case 
with  blench  duties  of  whatorer  sort.  The  eaanaltiea  now 
rocogniEed  are — relief,  the  fine  payable  by  an  heir  on 
succeeding ;'  composition,  that  payable  by  a  stranger;  and 
liferent  eKheat^  the  forfeiture  to  Uie  superior  of  the  annual 
profits  of  the.  land  while  the  Tassal  is  cirilly  dead  for 
ruling  to  answer  for  a  criihe.  The  Tassal,  also,  if  he  ia 
two  years  in  arrears  in  payment  of  the  fen-du^  and  allows 
decree  of  irrituicy,  aa  it  Is  called,  to  pass  againat  him,  loiea 
his  right  absolufajy.  Oaanaltiea  wwe  at  one  time  mora 
numerous  anfl  more  irksome  in  tiieir  incidence  than  at 
preeent,  for  the  law  now  regards  with  diafsTonr  all  feudal 
payments  not  of  a  fixed  periodical  nature  Indeed  it  may 
be  said  that  casualties  no  longer  exist  for  Uie  Conveyancing 
(Scotland)  Act  of  1874  has  abolished  all  payments  of  a 
contingent  nature  in  new  feus,  and  provides  for  the  com- 
mutbtion  of  thoee  already  existing  This  Act,  while  it  baa 
preserved  the  name^  ha>  really  destooyed  the  lehtfoa  of 
anperior  and  vassal,  as  that  hw  been  hog  uttderstood  in 
Scotland.'  A  fen  is  the  usual  title  upon  which  land  is 
granted  for^  building  purposes  in  Scotland.  'Long  bnilding 
leasee  are  not  mndi  known ;  and  this  has  grntiy  eon* 
tribated  to  the  durable  nature  and  mine  of  SoobA  housa 
property. 

FEUCHTERSL^BEN,  Eouibd,  Frmexeb  -vvs  (1806- 
1849),  an  Austrian  physician,  philosopher,  and  poet,  wu 
bom  at  Vienna  on  tbe  29th  Kj/ni,  1808,  He  entered  the  imi- 
Tersity  iA  Vienna  in  1823,  and  obtuned  his  (hKtor's  degree 
in  ]83Sb  In  184S  he  beoame  dean  of  the  facnl^  of  medi- 
'einev  andia  1847  waa  named  vioe-diroctor  of  madieo-chinir> 
gicol  studies^  In  Ju^  1846  he  was  appointed  under  secra> 
tary  of  state  «f  the  education  department,  but  resigned 
his  office  in  tbe  same  year,  and  died  3d  September  1849. 

nU  principal  proM  writinga  m  Uebar  dat  BippckToKteh*  trtt» 
BuA  nw  dcr  DiiMik,  Vienna,  18S5  ;  Vtb»r  dit  OwiaOuU  tfml 

irardederirtilkuntt,  Vionn*,  ISSS;  LehrbuA  dtr  Onttiehn  SeiU 
enkunde,  Vienna,  1S3ff,  trunlated  into  Engliilt  under  the  title 
JMiMlin^a/e^v;  tnd^uri>i'd(«fttder  ^mI«,  Viennn,  18SS.  He 
obtained  aome  reputatioa  sluo  u  a  poet.  Some  of  ht«  vsfwa  are 
lyrical,  bat  moat  an  of  n  diilactle  ahorteter.  Hit  eoUocted  weifcs 
— vitb  the  exception  of  tho«a  imrelj  nudicol — edited  by  tbe  poet 
Usbbel,  iroro  publiabed  la  7  volt,  at  Vimna,  ieSI-63. 

.  FEUDALISM,  FEUDAI.  SYSTEH.  Ftodum,/rjdim, 
fief,  or  fee  is  derived  from  the  Oerman  TuA,  cattle  (Gothic, 
faiku;  Old  High  aenuan,/AH;  Old  6axon,/eAii/  Anghv 
Saxon,/wJi);  in  a  aecondary  sense  the  word  came  to  denote 
goods,  mon^,  proper^  in  general  Tlie  second  syllabla 
has  been  connected  with  another  root,  od^  Cao  meaning 
property, — the  whole  word  denoting  property  held  as  a  re- 
ward, or  in  consideration  of  special  service.  Whether  this 
etymology  be  correct  or  not,  this  is  the  signification  which 
the  word  acquired  in  time.  "  The  word  ftodnm  Is  not 
found  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  9th  century.  But 
neither  the  etymology  of  tbe  .word  nor  the  development  of 
its  several  meanings  can  l>e  regarded  as  certain."' 


*  BtBbbi,  OMMMiMal  Sittorg,  L  2S1.    "  Le  mot  ivpsnit  poor 
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PboJalhPt  in  a  bucNut  wtie  miy  be  uSbui  to  mma  & 
lodal  organizBtioa  based  on  the  ownerehip  of  land,  and  per- 
■ooal  rmtions  crested  by  the  ownership  of  land, — a  stats 
of  things  in  which  pablic  relations  ore  dependent  on 
private  ralatioQs,  where  political  rights  depend  on  landed 
right^  and  the  laud  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
f  eodalism  in  this  eeoie  bos  existed,  and  perh^  may  still 
exist,  in  wioos  parts  of  the  world ;  but  the  feadal  system 
par  nedUm  is  always  undetstood  to  mean  that  special 
form  of  fsodalism  whuh  was  developed  on  the  soil  of  Gaal 
by  tka  CMiqueriD^  Franks.  England  bad  a  fendalism  of  its 
own,  developed  aimoltaneonsly  bnt  independently  through 
the  operation  of  similw  causes.  Jost  as  the  insular 
(endalum  had  reached  Us  maturity,  the  oontineotol 
feudalism  was  brought  over  leady-made  by  the  Normans, 
and  superimposed  on  the  basis  of  the  domestic  product. 
Thus  onr  social  state  exhibits  elements  derived  from  both 
forms  of  feudalism,  in  conjunction  with  foseil  relics  of  still 
earlier  iostitatioos.  Both  varieties  of  feudalism  may  bo 
le^arded  as  truisittoii  itates^  intervening  between  the  rough 
wild  liberty  of  primitive  aociety  based  On  individaalism 
and  tlte  caraf  oily  organized  liberty  of  modem  society  based 
on  Uie  effectual  supremacy  ot  the  law. 

Both  forms  feudalism  bad  their  roots  in  the  organiza- 
tton  of  primitive  Germany.  A  glance  at  that  system  ia 
desirable  for  a  thorough  comprehension  of  our  subject ;  it 
will  help  ns  to  realise  what  feudalism  was,'if  not  to  discern 
bow  it  grew  up.  The  leading  characleristica  of  the 
Tentonio  polity  were  individual  liberty  and  tribal  autonomy. 
Each  tribe  or  canton  is  theoretic^y  independent,  and 
aatidad  to  manage  ita  own  concerns ;  withia  the  tribe  all 
free  beads  of  lunaea  are  poUtically  equal,  and  entitled  to  a 
fence  in  the  ^airs  of  the  community.  Each  free  vitlagor 
has  bis  share  of  the  tribe  lands, — ^bis  homestead,  hii  propor 
ttoa  of  the  arable  land,  with  corresponding  .rights  over  the 
forest  and  pastoxe  lands.  The  shares  are  not  necessarily 
equal,  as  social  distinctions  exist,'aud  are  fully  recognized 
the  law ;  but  whether  Urge  or  small,  the  eharea  are  held 
«a  the  like  terms  of  participation  in  all  public  daties,  chief 
of  whieli  are  theoUigaUons  of  attendance  in  the  communal 
■eetingi  and  in  the  host.  Tbe  shares  so  held  "bore  among 
the  northern  nations  the  name  tA  Odal  or  EdheL"^ 
Wbettier  any  etymotogtcal  coBoezion  exists  between  the 
words  odal  end  cdod  "jdbj  be  qneetioned,  but  Uieir 
dgnifieation  as  iq>plied  to  land  is  the  same :  the  aJod  is  the 
hereditary  estate  derived  from  primitive  occupation,  for 
which  the  owner  owes  no  service  except  the  personal 
obligation  to  appear  in  the  host  and  in  the  council. As 
above  intimated,  political  equality  was  not  held  incompatible 
srith  social  inequality ;  the  population  was  divided  into 
dine  daasei^  rated  at-  different  values  in  the  legal  tari£ 
Fint  came  the  nobHU,  tori,  or  athling,  the  man 
dirtinguiahed  hy  ancestral  wealth  and  reputed  parity  of 
blood;  next  ruiksd  the  wnple  freeman,  the  ingenuMs, 
/rUittguti  or  eeori  ;  at.  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  stood 
the  serf  or  slave  (colonia  .  kumt,  Icet,  termu,  th«ou).  An 
jnjary  dons  to  an  tori  or  his  property  would  cost  the 
oHender  twice  or  three  times  ns  ,much  as  the  same  injury 
done  to  a  ceorf  /  at  an  equal  distance  below  the  ceorl  ranks 
the  alavG^  bat  the  compensation  for  iqjury  done  to  him  of 
coarse  goes  to  bis  master.  The  o£Scial  magistral 
(priiK^)  are  aelectedfrom  tberanks  of  the  nobility;  very 
dlstingnlslied  parentage  will  at  times  entitle  a  mere  lad  to 
high  office^  bnt  this  is  rare.'   Soperitv  birtii  gma  weight 


la  (nmUra  foU  dua  one  ebsrte  da  Cturin  la  Om,  en  884."  Up  to 
thrt  dtU  twnfeftwt  Is  Mssd  appsiMllT  tf  dsslgBSte  tha  lUMtUag. — 
Ooiiot,  Civa.  .PWmm^ iv.  41.  .Qr.BM«rtMB,&eaBMdwuiiribrM^ 
JTov*.  li.  454. 

Uaa  known  u  HvU  In  Ourmunj;  tn  Kiglind  aafl  Tnaot  u 
WMViu,  hide,  eoMota,  Urra/avuUa,  fee. 
*  StublM,  «v  '^^  '  Tadtni  Otrwk,  «k.  19. 


and  procsdsDoo  in  the  aatlonat  oaanfiils;  thova  wB,  when  • 

powerfal  tribe  or  cfflifederatbn  of  tribu  Uifuk  fit  to  exalt 
their  dignity  by  ooaferring  regal  honoois  on  Qmt  ehie^ 
care  ts  token  to  select  the  king  from  the  family  of  nobleal 
birth.  But  in  critical  times  the  instinct  of  a  free  people 
taught  that  the  claims  of  birth  most  give  place  to  mora 
weighty  considerations ;  whoever  might  bo  aUowod  to  rale 
in  time  of  peace,  on  the  field  of  battle  only  the  man  of 
tried  ability  could  take  the  lead.'  JTiidlcial  and  political 
Inuiness  was  trsDSacted  in  the  various  imtloiBt  flttrmnMiiis 
held  at  fixed  times,  "  generally  at  the  now  or  foU  moon." 
Local  questions  and  matters  ^f  police  were  detennined  in 
the  meetings  of  the  mark  or  township  (mntif  dotff) ;  tiis 
higher  criminal  jurisdiction  and  questions  a  political 
nature  were  reserved  for  the  vuUlt  or  fftmota  of  the  hnudred, 
canton,  or  tribe  (frail, pc^uf,  jrmi);  "there  was  nodistiiictjoa 
of  place ;  all  were  free,  all  appeared  io  arms;''  The  orde^ 
of  business  was  aettl^  beforehand  hj  the  diiefe  in  com- 
mittee ,  a  loading  elder  woold  open  the  debate ;  otheta 
followed  as  the  spirit  moved  them ;  the  people  decided  as 
they  thought  fit  "Opposition  waa  expiesKiJ  by  load 
shouts,  assent  hf  the  striking  of  speat^  enthuiastie 
applause  by  the  chish  of  spear  and  shield."* 

The  analogy  of  popalar  meeting  in  other  ages  and 
countries  will  warrant  the  belief  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  people  woold  be  greatly  swayed  by  the 
policy  of  their  leaders,  bjtt  the  fact  remains  that  the 
ultimate  appesl  was  to  the  people.  6o  with  the  local  jndi. 
dal  meetings:  the  pomtion  of  the  elected  princ^  is 
"  rather  that  of  president  than  of  judge all  the  free  men 
ut  as  bisassessot^  "DoubtLesa  they  both  declared  the  law 
and  weighed  the  evidencsb'  The  authorii^  of  the  priitcqM 
was  in  all  cases  limited  :  "  De  miaoribos  rebns  prindpea 
consultant ;  de  m^joribas  omnes."'  Even  the  prorogates 
of  the  monarchical  chiefs  were  subject  to  strict  limitations. 
Their  position  was  one  of  high  honour  but  not  of  irresponsible 
power.  The  ptaotical  influence  of  the  chief,  whether  exalted 
to  royal  dignity  or  not,  depended  largely  npou  the  strength 
of  bis  comitate  or  household  retina^.  This  institution, 
"  one  U  the  strangest  bat  most  lasting  features  '  of  eariy 
Aryan  dvilisation,  was  an  arrangement  "  partly  private  and 
partly  pnbUo  in  ila  character,". ^tch  served  to  famitb  *'a 
sort  of  supplemait  to  an  otherwise  imperfect  orgonizatiak"  ^ 
The  comitatu*  was  a  voluntary  bond  of  partial  Tossalage, 
htonded  for  mutual  protection  and  support,  by  vhidi  a 
freeman,  even  a  man  of  noble  birth,  attached  bimself  to  a . 
more  powerful  lord  {hla/ord,*  prmeepi).  At  the  toble  of 
his  lonl  the  free  companion,  as  be  was  called  (comei,  gosith), 
found  a  comfortable  seat ;  from  his  lord  he  received  his 
eqUiFOuent  for  war  or  the  chase  (heregeatwe,  heriot),  whidl 
reverted  to  the  lord  at  bis  death.  In  return  he  was  bound 
to  espouse  the  cauae  of  his  lord  as  against  all  men  and  by 
all  means..  The  portion  of  a  favoored  gesith  waa  one  of 
comfort  and  social  importance ;  bnt  inmvioA  as  ft  did, 
the  surrender  of  all  freedom  of  individuJ^  action,  it 
probably  entailed  a  certain  diminution  of  political  status.* 
The  tie  of  the  comitatus,  when  coupled  with  the  tenure  of 
land,  gives  us  tie  germ  from  which  the  whole  feudal  system 
was  developed.*"  It  has  been  commonly  held,  apparently 
on  the  authority  of  Montesquieu,  that  the  Prankish  con- 
quests in  Qaul  were  effected  by.independent  nobles  ifigjiting 
each  with  a  powerful  oomitatns  at  his  back ;  that  the  lands 


*  Tadtnt,  Oem.,  ob.  7.  Thl%  lunravar,  wonld  barjOr  qiply  to  tis 
ewa  o'  a  monardiiosl  tribe 

■  BKvXbi,  tup.,  2>  ;  Tadtiu,  tup.,  eh.  11-18. 

*  TadUu,  tup.  f  BtabH  MM.,  St. 

*  Utmar  ''W-glwr.-— JwiNfc 

*TAcltiu,  tup.,  lS-14.  On  tha  vlwla  nt^Mt  saa  KvnUa's Ommt, 
^  IBS  ;  Stnbbi,  mp.,  21 ;  Fraemu's  JTrnt.  CtmgmtH,  L  M.  • 

»  ""--1  rTn-lnlrnrnlni  II  jirnlt  iTmtsiwiii  st  iwnnssisifcft* 
Hontwq,,  <«>ri(  df  Lo<t,  xza.  UL 
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Moonqnend  wen  immediAUly  parcelled  ont  by  them  among 
their  eowiita  npon  temu  of  militorj  aerrice  and  special 
fidelity ;  and  uut  the  Merwing  stat«  from  the  fitst  vas 
built  up  on  the  feudal  principle  of  Taasalag&*  The  sound 
riev  appears  to  be  that — as  in  Britain,  so  in  Gaul — the 
Germanic  tribes  came  over  as  "  nations  ia  arms,"  *'  with 
their  HackM  and  their  berds^  their  virea  and  thnr  little 
ODea that  they  brought  their  Qermanie  social  and 
pditual  orgtmuHoa  viui  them ;  and  thafe  the  Merwing 
kingdom  waa  mdnly  coostraeted  on  that  basis — anbject  to 
modifications  introdnced  perforce  by  the  drcumstauces  of 
the  conqnest  In  Bi^oiu  it  ia  clear  that  tlie  primitiri 
political  inatitations  were  introduced  <n  bioe,  and  took  root ; 
of  the  agrarian  settlement  effected,  eTideoco  ia  lacking  daiv 
ing  the  first  centariea  of  the  new  order.  Wlien  truatworthy 
data  begin  to  appear  fandalism  has  already  made  large 
inroads  on  primitiTo  alodialisoL  In  Qanl  the  chain  of 
•▼UencQ  is  cQntinaon%  and  it  ia  beyond  doabt  that  under 
the  first  dynaaty  the  tenure  of  Imdiras  still  mainly  alodial; 
that  all  uio  pei^  vaie  boon^to  be  futhfol  to  the  king 
as  a  national  dn^,  and  not  by  Tirtae  of  apeoid  land  ten- 
ure that  "  the  gift  of 'an  estate  by  the  king  inTolred  no 
defined  obligation  of  service,"  all  the  nation  bemg  still 
boond  to  mi^tary  serrioe ;  that  "  the  only  comites  ware  the 
anlnatieiu,  and  these  few  in  number and  that  the 
Bsppoaed  huger  class  of  comites,  the  Uuda,  were  in  fact  the 
whole  body  of  the  Idng^  good  aabjecta.  in  Anglo-Saxon 
phrase,  his"  hold."* 

If  we  pass  to  tiie  doae  of  the  10th  oentory,  and  take  a 
rairqr  at  the  aooial  condition  trf  western  Europe,  we  shall 
find  an  the  piindplw  of  the  primitiTe'Oermatato  society 
imettad,  FoUtieal  organintion  irom  being  penonal  has 
become  temtorial ;  ■  "  ue  ideas  of  individual  freedom  and 
pc^Uieal  right "  have  '"becnne  so  ii(uch  bound  up  with  the 
relations  created  by  the  possesuon  of  land  as  to  be  actually 
subservient  to  them." 

Everything  belongs  either  to  the  king  or  the  lord..  Thus 
in  EoglaDd  &o  national  peace  ia  now  the  king's  peace ;  the 
state  domain — the  f olkland—- ia  Urra  regU.  The  township 
haa  beeome  the  lord'a  maoor,  the  township  waste  the  lord's 
wssta^  the  township  court  the  lordV  court  "Land  has 
become  the  sacramental  tie  of  all  pablio  relationa;  the 
poor  man  depends  on  the  rich,  not  as  his  chosen  patron, 
but  as  the  owner  iA  the  land  that  he  cultivatea,  the  lord  of 
tiie  court  to  which  be  does  suit  and  service,  the  leader 
whom  he  is  bound  to  follow  to  the  host"'  This  dreary  re- 
snlt  waa  not  aoompliahed  in  a  day.  But  the  causes  began 
to  operate  from  a  very  early  pflriod.  Even  if  each  free  im- 
migrant recuved  his  doe  family  portion  Of  land,  a  much 
laiger  allotment  would  certainly  .be  assigned  to  the  leader, 
wlm  might  be  considered  to  bare  contribated  most  to  the 
lueoeu  of  the  nndertaiang;  whole  townships  in  a  depend- 
ent position  might  tiios  be  established  from  the  very  first. 
The  leaders  of  the  ntigration  of  course  came  armed  with  all 
the  exceptional  powers  usually  conferred  on  dvce9  in  time 
(tf  war ;  the  pdeition  of  the  new  comers,  as  military  ctdonitts 
encamped  on  the  lands  of  others,  led  to  a  prolongation  of 
those  powers.  Strong  government  was  an  absolute  necessity; 
consequently  royal^,  previously  nnknown  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tribes,  makes  its  appearance  as  an  immediate  con- 
■eqaence  of  the  conqoesb    Five  years  after  his  landing  tiie 


1  8m  Gaiiot,  Civmt.  Frtaun,  \.  til,  fce, '  Tat  see  UOntMqnln, 
Xmrit  itt  toU,  xzx.  V.  zL 

S  8m  8tBblM,  L  Sn,  aUfaw  Walt^  ilwteiU  Ym-JkmngtgnAUM; 
IL  SSI,  Ae.  "TksvoA  (tf  Boba MUetMtelb  IMA*  mJ-OtrichU 
Fm/chwv),  oompMM  tha  onfthrow  of  tba  old  tbmj,  by  TMonitniet- 
Ug.  In  « wjr  maai^bb  nuoMr,  tho  old  0«niuui  (jitam  in  SalUn 
•Bd  Harovlnclu  Umaa."  8n  sIm  Bob«tKia.'a  StotUmdt  O.  M. 
tbc  tlM  word  "hcdd,''na  tbsjgceelamaUntf  HtwrllLlB  UH, 
fiadfro,  L  S78. 
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"heretoga"  Hengest  is  raised  to  kingnhip.  When  the  re- 
sistance of  the  natives  wu  cruahsd,  political  wars  and  wan 
of  successioa  between  tho  iiiTatiera  tbemsolvea  ensued,  each 
struggle  adding  to  the  private  possessions  and  political 
infiuence  of  the  victorious  chief.  "Everything  in  fact, 
which  disturbs  the  peaceful  order  of  tlie  village  system  tends 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  le^ng  family  and  its  chief." ' 
The  new  order  of  things,  however,  sprang  from  two  great 
sources,  tho  beneficiary  system  and  tiie  practice  of  **  GDa»* 
mendation."  "On  OalUe  soil  it  was  s|>eeially  fostered  hy 
the  existence  of  a  subject  population,  which  admitted  of  any 
amount  of  extension  in  tike  methods  of  dependence."' 

The  system  of  benefices  had  its  origin  partly  in  grant*  of 
land  made  by_ kings  and  principa  to  their  eomiles,  kinsmon, 
and  aervanta,  on  terms  of  special  fidelity, — analc^us  to,  if 
not  identical  with,  the  bond  oLthe  comittUui, — partly  in  tlio 
surrender  of  alodial  estotes  maoe  by  the  owners  to  lay  or 
ecclesiastical  potentatei^  to  be  leeeired  bact^  and  held 
nuder  them  as  iat^fieia.  this  arrangement  the  de> 
pendant  bought  the  protection  of  a  temporal  ,or  ^iritiuil 
patron.  Commendation  was  a  aimil:  r  arrangejtienl^  entered 
into  without  reference  to  land;'  the  weaker  man  placed 
himself  under  the  personal  protection  of  a  superior  "  without 
altering  bis  title  or  divesting  himself  of  hia  estate :  ha 
became  a  vassal  and  did  homagei  The  placing  of  hia 
hands  between  those  of  hia  lord  waa  the  typical  act  by 
which'the  connexion  waa  formed.  And  the  oath  cf  fealty 
waa  token  at  the  sometime.  The  union  of  the  beneficiary 
tie  with  that  of  commendation  completed  the  idea  of  feudal 
obligation."  .  Both  lord  and  "  man."  hare  a  hold  on  the 
land ;  each  Ikas  bis  dn^  to  the  other, — the  one  to  proteet; 
ttie  oQtoT  to  snpport  **  A  third  ingredient  was  supplied 
by  the  grants  of  immunity  by  which  the  dwetlera  on  a 
feudal  property  were  placed  under  the  tribunal  of  the  lord, 
and  tho  nghta  which  had  belonged  to  the  nation  or  its 
Choaen  head  were  devolved  upon  the  receiver  of  a-fief."' 

The  system  so  formed  was  (rf  mingled  origin.  '  The  benefi- 
ctnm  "  is  partly  of  Roman  partiy  of  German  origin ;"  com- 
mendation might  be  traced  up  to  the  comitatus  or  the 
Boman  clientdii^  or  possibly  to  Celtic  usages  of  kindred 
ancestry,'  All  tliesa  uemmti^  the  benefice  proper,  the  sur- 
rendered alod,  the  personal  commendation,  the  priviUe 
jurisdietioii,  find  their  place  in  English  as  weU  sa  in  fienui 
history,  but  the  elements  were  blended  in  different  propor- 
tion, and  under  external  conditions  of  a  different  character. 
In  England  the  tie  of  the  comitatas  played  an  itnportant 
part,  ^d  became  the  basis  of  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  nobility. 
On  the  Continent  the  comitatus  was  soon  lost  in  "the 
genei^  |mass  of  vassalage  on  the  Continent  territoiiol 
infinences  became  panunount;  jn  England  personal  and 
legal  influences  were  never  oxtinguishecL  Both  in  France 
and  England  the  process  of  commendation  was  fostered  by 
edicts  of  the  central  Qovemment,  requiring,  for  purposes  <M[ 
police^  that  all  persona  of  fanmUe  stati<m  should,  place 
themsBlvea  under  brda.^'  -"The  process  by  which  the 
machinery  of  govemmant  becamB  fendslized,  tboogfa  xtigidt 


*  Maine,  rOLtft  ComnuKitittiUS, 

*  Stubba,  nip., 

*  Stabba,  following  Waitx,  It  2^2,  ir.  210,  dantM  an^  cmmcdoB 
betvaan  tha  commetidaUon  and  the  banafldaty  ajitam  of  tha  Fnuk 
•midTa  witb  tba  primftira  eomitatua.  Both,  Ai^jbWwaM,  S8S, 
re^krds  oommendatton  at  "  jJadng  a  man  la  the  MIMloa  ot  ooraitataa 
to  bl*  lord;"  and  ho  makea  tba  Prank  antrasUooaUp a  Unk  batwaaa 
tba  primitive  oomltUiu  and  latar  fandalinn. 

-  r  Stnbba,  ngi.,  S6S.  *  VTtUa,  Iv.  IIW. 

■  "In  tiM  Frank  empira  tba  bEneltotoiy  lyatam  fa  uuoooBaetad 
witb  tba  oonitstas ;  In  tba  Engliab  ^ey  ara  in  tba  doaett  connaxbn." 
—Stnbba,  163.  fn  apita  of  tbla  antbority,  it  aaanu  bud  to'  bellava 
tbat  tbara  waa  no  cnnnaxlon  wlutaTor  batvoan  the  l^ank  banallcaa  and 
tba  oomilatsa. 

Atbalatan,  Cant.  OrtaianL;  Bdunid,  OtttM,  L  1»; 
Tboipai,  L  200 ;  Balua,  IL  e.  118,  cUad  by  Ouixot,  OTn  JVwmm,  iv.  O. 
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wu  gnduL"  Id  843,  th«  (Ut«  of  Uie  great  tnftty  of 
Vardoiii  two  princes  shared  the  Und  of  Fnnes  whli  CSiules 
tho  Bold;  namely,  the  king  of  Aqaitaine  ind  &•  'doke  of 
Brittany.'  In  877  Charles  was  indneed  to  pnhliah  a 
ncognition  of  the  hereditary  character  of  beoeficea.  By 
the  end  of  tbo  centniy  nine^nd-twenty  provincea,  ol  parts 
of  proTinces,  had  been  erected  into  petty  statea;  the 
year  1000  the  list  had  swelled  to  fifty-fire.* 

"TIw  ifttlaicas  of  tbe  Eatoliiig  kln^  g«T«  roam  tat  ths  speedy 
dardopinent  of  diirnptiTe  tendencEea  m  a  territoir  m  extennr* 
ud  so  lltUs  consoItdkUd.  Tha  dnehin  and  eonntioi  of  Um  8th 
sad  Sth  oentnriei  wire  itiU  ofSdtl  msgutnciM,  the  holder*  of 
vhich  dlechuged  the  fbnctioiu  of  Imperial  pndgee  or  genenl*. 
Bucfa/  otBcen  were  of  oooree  men  whom  the  kinga  coold  tnut,  in 
moat  caaae  Fnnk*,  coartiera  or  kimmen,  «1m  at  an  earlier  date 
imdd  haw  been  teatUa  or  aiitruttiMt,  and  who  weis  |iroTided 
tor  hgr  fiadsl  bentfteeai  The  official  nuudatawj  hsd  la  itself  the 
teadeney  to  hewme  hereditary,  and  when  tnebenefioewu  recognized 
as  heritable,  the  prorincial  governorship  became  so  too.  Bnt  the 
pnfincisl  goremor  had  manT  opportunities  of  impraring  hie  position, 
espedaUy  u  he  conld  throw  bimeelf  into  the  manneis  and  eapintione 
oTthe  people  ha  roled,  Bv  tnamaceorinheTltinoeheniffht  accnmn- 
late  in  hie  famll^  not  on)]'  the  old  alodial  estates  whi^  eepeoisUr 
on  Qtimau  soil,  itill  contioned  to  intwst,  bat  the  traditions  ana 
local  Iqrslties  which  wen  eonneoted  with  the  poeseseion  of  thsm.* 
So  ta  a  fsw  years  the  Fnnk  magistrate  coold  nnilo  in  his  own 

Cm  ths  beacMsry  cndowmcht,  the  imperial  depatatioi^  and 
headship  -of  ths  nation  orer  which  bs  prnlded.  And  then  it 
was  onl;^  neeesaary  for  the  cestnl  power  to  be  a  BtOe  weakened, 
and  the  independence  of  dnV*  or  count  was  limited  by  hii  homage 
aadfiisl^  alone,— that  ia,  by  obligations  that  depon^ed  on  consciaooe 
aloiu  for  fnlUmeot  It  is  m  Gennsny  that  the  diiraotlTe  tendency 
most  distinctly  takes  the  political  form ;  Saxony  and  BanuU  aaeert 
their  national  independenco  nnder  Swabian  and  Suon  dukes  who 
liSTo  idenUfied  the  interests  of  their  snhjeets  with  their  own.  In 
Francs,  whsrs  the  sndent  tribal  divWons  had  Iimg'bsen  obsolete, 
and  when  the  existence  of  the  alod  involred  Uttle  or  no  Issllng  of 
loyalty,  the  proe^ss  wss  simplet  still ;  the  pn^rindsl  mkn  simed 
at  ptseliGal  rather  thsn  political  sorsrBlgn& ;  tbs  ^eagh  wan  too 
weak  to  have  any  as^rMions  st  all ;  tbs  wraptioD  was  dn«  mote 
to  the  abeyance  of  central  attraction  than  to  any  centrifogal  force 
existing  iir  the  prorinces.  But  the  result  wse  the  same ;  feudal 
Boiemment,  sgisduatoJ  system  ofjoriadiotion  based  on  land  tenure, 
in  which  every  lord  judged,  taxed,  and  commanded  close  next 
below  him ;  in  which  sMoct  sUvery  fonncd  the  lowest,  and  irre- 
sponsible granny  the  highest  mde ;  in  which  nriTate  war,  ^vata 
flolnags,  pnTala  prison^  todc  ue  plaoe  tt  the  iopsilal  instttatioas 
of  goTcnuMnt"* 

This  vraa  the  aonal  system  nudsr  vhich  William  the 
Oonqnaror  and  hit  barons  had  Imod  brought  up.  EngliBh 
indigenous  feudalism  had  reached  its  height  in  1017,  when 
Cnnt  "deaU*aU  England  into  four  earldonu — "  to  himself  the 
Wast  Baxons,  to  Thorkell  the  East  Angliana,  to  Eadric  the 
If ermns,  and  to  Erin  thoNorthombrians."*  The  fonrjaris- 
dictions  an  spoken  of  as  co^>rdinat«.  Snch  a  system,  with 
time,  might  easily  hare  ripened  into  continental  feudalism. 
Bnt  WiUiam  had  no  mind  to  encoorage  feudalism  as  a 
qntem  of  «mranuDt ;  ob  th»  eontnuy,  be  took  care  to 
intradnoa  ml  wliieh  England  nerer  bef<m  bad  enjoyed,  a 
nil  eeatral  admiaistration,  and-  in  that  aspect  be  arrested 
the  growth  of  feudalism  in  England.  As  a  system  of  htnd 
tenure  it  was  the  only  anongemont  that  he  could  have  con- 
ceived or  understood ;  and  England  was  already  so  exten- 
sively feadalizod  in  fact  that  it  seemed  the  merest  change  of 

1  Qoliot,  Ch.  Fntnee,  IL  430. 

•  See  the  Ubl«  in  Qniiot,  nip.,  433,  437. 

*"  Abnndsnt  proof  of  this  position  will  be  found  in  German  hiatory. 
nu  lies  of  Uwencoeielve  families  of  Saxon  doluB  and  tbe.wkole  history 
of  Bavaria  nnder  the  Saxon  emperors  fnmieb  iltaatraUone.  The 
Saxon  dnkes  of  Bsvsris  carry  out  the  BararUn  policy  in  opposition  to 
thalr  Bssr  kinsmea  on  the  imperial  throns.  The  growth  of  the  Swabian 
Wslb  into  portet  IdsatiScsUon  with  tbs  Saxons  whom  they  govsned 
aflbrds  anothw  striking  Instaaes.  In  a  Isss  d^ss^  bnt  sUn  I*  some 
Mrtsnt,  this  was. the  cassia  Pnuws  also;  bnt  tks  OalUo  pepvlatlonr 
had  lost  Wore  the  Ksiollag  period  most  of  thdr  natioaal  aspirstlons; 
Bar  did  ths  Frank  gorsntois  Mntiiy  themselves  at  any  Urns  With  ths 
people.  HsDoe  the  gnat  differeaes  tn  social  remits  between  TrsBdi 
sad  German  feadallim.'' 

*atQbUtMV.,  SS6-6.  »Aiifito-JSam  OirmieU,  insnno. 


theotr  to  make  alt  subjects  t«nanta,  and  the  hang  the  m»i- 
venal  lord  and  sole  alodial  ownec  The  baimis  were  alknnd 
to  take  up  the  hereditary  jnriadietions  already  existing  on  the 
estates  on  which  tbey  entered  ;  bat  the  administrative  fane- 
tions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  earls  were  transferred  to  the  kIo{^ 
sherifb.  The  barons  resisted,  but  William's  strong  arm  kept 
them  down ;  again  and  again  under  his  two  sqna  the  stn^gU 
was  renewed.  "  The  EnglUb,  who  might  never  hare 
straggled  against  native  lords,  vere  roused  by  the  fact 
that  their  -lords  were  strangers  as  well  as  oi^nesaora,  and 
ihi  KorBUUi  kings  realiiad  the  cattainlj  dut  if  they  would 
retain  the  land  th^  must  make  ocmtmai  eania  with  Hbt 
pBople."'  Under  Stephen  fendafism  bnnt  out  b  all  Its 
horrors;  fortnnately  the  conflagration  bunt  itaelf  oat 
The  English  rallied  again  round  Henry  JL ;  the  great 
houses  of  the  Conquest  saccessively  "  suffered  forfeiture  or 
extinction,-"  Uie  oUier  Konnans  b«Bame  Englishmen;  and 
ihe  legal  and  conatitutional  reforms  of  Henn  IL,  viui  th* 
help  of  the  nation,  "put  an  end  to  the  eviL^ 

In  France  tha  rojvl  authority  had  been  ndnead  to  a 
shadow.  Bat 

I 

"  the  ihsdow  is  still  the  etntrs  tonnd  which  tbs  complex  system, 
in  ^te  of  itself,  revolna.  It  Is  noognlsed  by  that  aystcm  as  He 
solitary  sofegnard  agalnat  dlsmptlon,  and  Its  witnees  of  nstioaal 
identi^  i  It  survives  for  s^e,  notwithstanding  ths  attonnatlaa 
of  Its  TltsUty,  by  its  incapacity  for  mlecbleL  In  eourea  of  time  ths 
system  itaeU  loees  Its  originsl  energy, .  snd  the  central  foros 
mdoslly  gathers  into  itself  all  the  membertof  the  nationality  la 
detail,  thus  oonoentrating  all  the  powers  which  in  earlier  etn^jUa' 
they  hsd  won  from  it,  and  incorporating  in  itaeU  those  vary  mom 
which  ths  fendatoiics  had  imposed  as  limitations  on  the  sovereign 
power.  So  its  chsrsctftr  of  feodsl  sasorslnty  Is  exehangsd  tor  thet 
of  absdata  seveidga^.  The  only  dieeks  on  tits  royslpowet  had 
been  the  fends torie* )  the  down  has  outlived  them,  absorbed  sad 
ssstmilstcd  tbcir  fbnetipns ;  but  fiie  Incresae  of  power  Is  toned,  not 
to  the  strcn.'jfhcning  of  the  central  force,  but  to  the  personal 
intonist  of  its  poeteiior.  Actual  despotism  beoomes  systemstls 
tyranny,  and  its  logicsl  result  .3  the  explosion  which  is  esUod 
roTolntion.  The  constitutional  hlitoty  of  Ftauoo  is  thqs  the  sum- 
mation of  the  series  of  feudal  de*e]apmeot  in  a  logical  seiiaenos 
which  is  Indeed  onpsnlleled  in  ths  histoiy  of  sny  great  state,  but 
which  is  thoroughly  In  harmony  with  the  aattauil  Oisrsoter,  form< 
lugltandfonaed^ib"*  (J.  H.  B.) 

Smaim  of  Feutkdum  in  Bngtuk  Lemd  Lam. 

Feudalism,  although  it  has  ceased  to  exist  ss  a  mtsm  <f  pdlUoit 
and  social  relations,  still  snrvlves  ss  the  basis  of  tha  Uw  nbtfalg  te 
land,  both  In  EngUad  and  Scotland.  Tbs  most  elsmsntarv  c<m- 
ceptions  of  real  laopertr  cany  us  back  to  the  rations  cl  lord 
snd  vsssa],  and  cannot  M  understood  without  referenoe  to  Ihsm. 
Ownership  of  land,  in  the  ftall  sense  of  ths  phrase,  is  unknown  to 
the  law  A  Enzlsnd.  There  is  no  snch  thing  at  absolute  proper^ 
in  land,  soys  the  chief  English  writer  on  that  subject ;  a  man  csa 
only  have  an  estate  or  interest  in  land.  Every  Isndownsr,  in  the 
pomiUr  sense  of  the  phnue,  ii,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  tenant  only ; 
and  snch  is  the  case  with  ths  largest  and  most  ««jtfi*i**J  Intsnet 
known  to  the  law— that  of  an  esUto  in  Iss-sfaivle..  Ths  ownw 
in .  fee-  is  ths  tenant  of  son*  one  elte,  who  In  his  tnm  Is  tte 
tenant  of  another,  and  so  oo,  until  ths  lost  snd  only  sbsdints  owner 
is  resched,  vis.,  the  kip£,  fhire  whom  dlractly  or  indiroetly  sQ  lands 
are  held.  Ths  spirit  of  feudalism  hos.  of  ooune,  entirely  goas  vox 
of  the  system  ;  only  the  skeleton  Is  left.  Between  a  tensnt  In  fe^ 
umple  snd  his  lord  there  is  no  connexion  whstevcr  except  In 
legal  thebiT  ;  In  point  of  fact,'it  is  for  tho  most  part  nnknown  who 
the  lord  of  a  particular  tensnt  may  be.  Then  are,  however,  new 
Gootiogsnde^  in  which  the  feudal  theory  mty  still  yield  poeiHvs 
remits.  Such,  for  Instancs,  is  thsesseof  Esoiiai.T(f.s:),  inwhlcb, 
on  ths  failnn  of  heirs  of  fieeholdsTs  dying  faitastate,  the  land  woaU 
go  to  ths  next  lord,  snd  in  the  absence  of  a  meme-lord.  to  tha 
crown.  In  the  esse  of  Copyholds  (^-v-),  the  Incidents  of  fendsl 
tenure  rarvive  in  a  mon  marked  degree  than  in  sny  other  olsss  tt 
esUtes.  They  sprsng  from  sn  inferior  kind  of  fandal  facddlnf^  sud 
remained  subject  to  the  cnitom  of  the  manor  to  which  they  be- 
longed. With  the  exception  of  mch  casee,  the  feudal  ohligstioas 
and:  restrictions  in  which  the  virtue  of  the  system  leridsd  hsvs  long 
disappesnd.  The  esUblishment  of  the  right  of  slienation,  and  sta 
later  time  of  the  testamentary  disposition  of  fes-simple  estatss,  the 
aoqolsition  by  oollusivs  prooesses  <^  tbs  right  of  brealAig  entail,  mi 
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IMQr,  «M  ftmd  alMfltlaB  «ht  i4n  or  (AidM  II.  of  tiw  noM 
OMfoos  oIm  of  fmdil  ebUg&tfoni — tMm  nUttng-  to  ehlTkbj— «i» 
OcBMclmportaiitstopiiniUipmMM.  Thrv  tmnm  in  oluraliT, 
WkniriU-MrriiM,  ornuUtujtanana,  u  iluy  mre  Ttnoo^f  callau, 
nt^nd  the  bodil  spirit  in  iti.  ntmt  oppnadra  fonn.  Tba  ri^ts 
of  mrMt^  ud  wtarriagt  w«ra  pnlups  tho  moct  Tkliublo  and 
tbo  mMt  iMOduiMmo  of  til  tho  nghta  of  th*  lord.  TIK7  oubled 
Ub  to  hIm  tiko  MUts  of  hia  tetuat  whtn  bo  vm  tuidu  ^  to 
axMt  a  flno  Inm  liim  oa  his  oomingof  a«,  and  to  man;  nun  or 
btr  to  iriiomaomr  h«  ehoae.  Bj  tin  ll  Cauilas  U.  e.  M  theaa 
taotma,  irith  all  thstr  oppmslTe  Inoidonti,  mn  abolisbed  and 
tuned intot>Diina"in&wandeommMiMioag^'*  thcofdinaiy 
BaD-nuKtarT  tennra,  faodal  liko  tho  othor  &  its  origin^  1nit  not 
a^oet  to  tno  obli^tloiiB  impoaad  bj  tho  militaiT'  character  «f  tho 
tenon  br  bint's  aerrice.  Tlie  law  of  real  propertf  is,  howerer, 
.  foodal  in  die  asnsa  that  in  main  Itnaa  tub  laid  in  toe  timea  of 
Ita  nuM  general  tenna  are  all  feudal  in  their  original 

 ^   The  fee  (faodom)  it  tho  feudal  oatnto  desoendible  to  » 

_A^iSn,  ThrAwkoZier  is  the  Aoant  of  an  estate  worthy  of  m 
ftw  T",  the  amulMt  fat  qnaatity  being  an  estate  lot  his  own  life. 
To  thia  dar  a  gift  to  A.B.,  withont  other  words,*  meana  n  ^  of 
an  sstato  for  Ufo  only,  becanse  fendsl  holdinj^  were  originslly 
panted  to-the  tenant  fn  bis  own  life,  and  in  return  for  his  own 
aanliMii  And  fendsl  eoneeptions  hare  orernin  and  tranaformed 
bne  nliitfi  of  rights,  which  in  their  origin  ware  anterior  to  fea< 
daSnn,  Thwtba  independent'tiglitaofooiimonm wen  ignored, 
aiad  UMfa  icMlseM  wm  tnatvi    fimaa  gmaM.  to  tfiua  by 

rEOESBASJOt  Lvxrwm  Asinus  (I804-1S73),  foorth 
■ni  of  the-  uninent  imkt  (lee  nszt  utide),  waa  born 
■I  Ludduifc  in  Bawi»  on  m  38th  of  Jvlj  1804.  Like 
cihor  rnemban  <rf  hia  fumlj,  he  erioeed  a  nligiotu  torn 
of  mind  from  an  eady  ag^  and  ho  matricnlated  at 
the  uuTBiaity  of  HaidalMrK  witfi  tho  intention  of  atudj- 
ing  diriniti'.  His  ardonr,  howetrer,  vaa  aooa  diverted 
to  metatdiyBical  porsuits ;  he  repaired  to  Berlin,  became 
an  aoditor  of  HegsL  and,  in  spite  of  his  father's  rehe- 
meot  opposition,  devoted  hiniMlf  to  the  career  of  a 
teacher  of  pbiiosopby.  The  historj  of  liis  life  henoefor- 
vaid  is  that  of  his  gndoel  amanapUion  from  the  yoke  he 
)ud  thna  imposed  upon  himseUl  Erai  hie  fint  Trork, 
AmvAO  on  OmA  a»d  Immortalitf  U830),  exhibits  the 
ouAed  divergNioB  betweea  his  aoatu  eharaoteristaca  and 
Ihoee  of  the  H^elian  school  The  conclofdon,  indeed,  is 
H^CeliaOf  but  the  anthor's  method  is  dogmatic  rather  than 
dialectieU,  his  cast  of  thoogbt  mystical,  his  phraseology 
original,  animated  with  homoor  and  pathos,  and  strikingly 
concteta.  His  negation  of  pwaoosl  immortality  rendered 
him  olmoxioiia  to  the  QoTemment,  and-  frostrated  his 
mdeaTonrs  to  obtain  a  pRrfessorship^  His  embarrassed 
Banner  «id  awkward  dalirety  debaiEBd  him  from  sqocmb 
as  a  pttvate  tutor  and  lecturer.  AAer  same^wraof  disap- 
pdntanent  h«  renoonead  the  attempt  to  gam  a  fireliluMM 
phikaaplv*  and  mvricd  a  lady  whose  scanty  dower, 
darivodfnm  a  shore  in  a  small  manofactory,  incladed  free 
^lartnienta  in  Uie  oaatle  of  Bmckberg,  and  the  nae  of  a 
Tegetable  ^rden  and  shootiiig  in  the  adjacent  woods.  In 
these  idyllio  dreamstaaces  the  philosopher  supported  his 
family  for  nearly  a  goarter  of  a  ceotory, — leaminf^  as  he 
declared,  more  from  his  peasant  sssociBtes  than  he  had 
learned  at  the  nnirnrsity,  .  "  Badin  opened  my  month, 
Brac&berg  my  eyea."  Caring  his  early  straggles  and  the 
period  of  his  betrothal  he  had  prodoced  his  Hittery  of 
iTodint  i^sEosqpAfb  aseriMOf  crituuma  of  leading  thinkers 
fifooK  Boera  to  Ldbntt^  and  hia  monograph  on  Kerre  Beyle, 
whom  \fi  sets  forth  as  the  type  of  the  aniatheda  between 
faith  and  khowledge.  Hia  mptore  with  Hegdiauism  was 
first  indicated  in  his  Critiqw  of  (1839).   It  was 

grounded  on  his  growing  arersion  to  mere  rerlial  joggles, 
and  his  strengthening  conviction  that  philosophical  research 
most  be  based  dpon  the  investigation  of  actnal  jAenomena. 
The  entfansiast  for  metai^ysics  had  ceased  to  be  a 


'  naUss  la  a  wis.  In  wUA  eaaaOa  obriona  OMaiog  of  tta  taatator 
wiB1«ada|M. 


metaphyaicion,  and  had  become  the  month^oea  (tf  a  naction 
the  more  remarkaUe  from  its  indepoidenct  of  the  eonleot- 
poianeotu  derelc^nnsnt  of  physu^  adenee.  The  ,plien» 
mena  with  which  Fenerback  dealt  were  nevertheless  wholly 
peycbologicaL  Those  referring  to  the  religioas  sentiment 
formed  the  sal^iect  of  his  next  and  most  (wlebrated  wwl^ 
The  Siteaee  (Warn)  ofChHitiaaity  (ISil).  In  thia  famons 
treatise  Fenerbach  shows  that  every  article  of  CSiristian 
belief  oorrespondff  to  some  instinct  or  neeesaity  of  man's 
nature^  from  which  he  infers  that  it  is  the  creation  and 
embedment  of  some  human  wish,  hope,  or  apprehension. 
The  same  process  of  tntenpratation  is  s«>pH^  to  aatoral 
reli^on  In  Us  essay  on  that  aubject  (1m6),  and  in  hia 
lecteioi-delivered  at  Heidelbe^  dnriog  the  leTutnUonaiy 
troubles  of  1848  and  1849.  This  period  of  anaiehy 
promised  for  a  moment. to  bring  Fenerbach  prominently 
before  the  world ;  the  inglorioos  collapse  of  the  retolation 
gave  an  irrecoverable  blow  to  his  inflneneei  Notailhataod- 
ing  his  own  very  reserved  attitude,  he  had  become  identified 
in  the  pnblio  mind  with  the  agitators  who  had'  made  a 
watchword  of  his  name,  aod  nnjoBtly  participated  in  their 
discredit  He  retnmed  to  Bmd^beig,  and  oocnpied  himself 
pardy  In  sdentific  research*  partly  in  the  compoeitioD  of  bis 
hot  important  work;  the  Tkt^ioi^  (16117).  Days  ot  tnbii- 
lation  were  now  in  store  foe  him.  Driven  from  hia  retreat 
at  Bmckberg  by  .the  &0are  of  the  manofactory  on  Tritioh 
ha  had  so  long  depended,  too  prond  to  implore  aid.  and 
incapable  c£  writing  f(«  mere  br«td,  lie  wonld  ha^  e  soffered 
the  extremity  of  want  but  for  tibe  nnsolicited  cootribntions 
of  a  few  friends,  asusled  shortly  before  his  death  by 
a  pnblie  sabscription.  His  intellectual  faculties  «ere 
impaired  by  successive  strokes  of  paralysis;  and  be  bad 
ceased  to  take  any  active  interest  innnnun  affidia  itbea  ha 
expired  on  September  13, 1B72. 

Fenetfaaeh  is  a  remarkable  figore  in  the  hiitoiy  of 
modem  thoaght.  As  a  philosopher,  he  penonifiea^t  tmea 
the  intellectaalbankntptcyof  meia  vurbu  mefaq)hyriea,and 
the  reaction  towarda  empicidam  based  on  the  aotoal 
observation  of  nature  and  sode^.  Be  reaches  snbaiantid^ 
the  same  condosions  as  the  modem  professor  of  phyncal 
sdence,  bat  by  a  different  path,  and  independeDtly 
produces  the  sdentifio  sparit  of  Podtivism,  with  a  total 
suppression  of  its  sacerdotal  element  As  a  writer  oa 
religion  his  podtitm  is  ambiguooa.  Following  up  the  hint 
of  one  of  the  ddeBt.Qredc  philost^hen,  he  demonstrates 
that  rdig^ona  i^aa  have  thdr  connteiparta  in  hnman 
natnre^  aqd  assnmca  that  tiiey  most  be  its  pnidaot  "  AU 
thAd(wy  is  anthn^fdogy."  It  does  not  seem  to  have  stradt 
him  l£at-  the  propodtion  might  eqndly  wdl  be  faverted, 
and  might  afford  scope  for  a  problem  as  insolable  as  that 
coooeming  the  priority  1^  the  owl  and .  the  ogg.  Hia 
prineipd  work;  however,  is  ratiier  remarkable  for -depth 
and  troth  of  feeling  tlian  exactness  of  reasoning ;  it  wears 
indeed  a.semblance  of  logical  consecuttvenese,  but  c<nisiats 
essentially  of  a  series  of  aphorisms,  enandated  dogmatic 
dally,  somewhat  In  the  manner  of  Emenon.  Ethically, 
his  system  has  d«M  mochfioodljyita  lof^  views  of  human 
natort^  and  the  conaecratton  with  whidi  U  dignifies  the 
moat  ordinary  passages  of  human  lifaj  and  not  »  littte 
harm  by  the  encouragement  wldeh  an 'Mithn^wcentrio 
theory  neeessarilyaffords  to  ezeesnTB  individoal  pretensions, 
and  thna  indirecdy  to  political  and  sodal  discontent  Its 
strongest  points  are  its  vigorous  grasp  of  reality,  embodi' 
ment  of  ideal  aspirations  in  familiar  forms,  healthy 
optimiam,  and  recognition  of  the  value  of  everything 
human  aa  such.  '*  Only  in  action,"  said  Fenerbach,  "do 
we  fed  oursdvea  free."  Let  ns  concentrate  ourselves  on 
what  is  real ;  and  gre^  men  will  revive,  and  great  octiooii 
tetom."  "Health  is  more  than  immorteli^."  His  anta- 
pndun  to  the  idea  oC  panonsl  immortali^ii  one  of  his 
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most  diiUnetir*  tmiU,  bat  hen  u  eliewhen  he  deob  with 
the  problem  lolely  from  the  paychological  adt.  Heace  he 
flka  nnthar  be  daasod  with  mateiialisti  nor  immeterialiBts; ' 
■10,  with  all  his  fnitk  homrtj  tod  oncomproiDiBiDg  ennrgj 
of  Ungnago,  the  same  diuli^  of  attitude  charoctericea 
Us  |KwitiotL  tltrooghont  He  is  from  <nie  point  of  view 
irtdigionB,  from  another  de^Iy  religiona,  lo^eal  and 
njatteal,  positive  and  Bpeet^Te,  aeadeodeal^.oaltnred 
and  a  man  of  the  peopK 

Feuerbaoh'a  personal  character  was  highly  ertimabK 
ftillj  conformed  to  the  philoeophic  ideal  in  umplicity, 
independence,  disinterestedneaB,  and  fidelity  to  eon^ction. 
His  eraditioo  is  extenstre  and  accorafe.  He  possoeaed  do 
briUi&nt  or  saperfleUUy  attraetiTe  qnalities;  his  manner 
was  shy  uid  embarrassed,  and  his  literary  oompoaition 
tardy  and  labotian&  His  aiyU,  nenrtttdess,  is  sofBciently 
dear  and  eTenepigrammatie  to  make  hun  a  popi^  writer 
in  hig  'own  coantry,  but  hudly  in  any  other.  His  chief 
*oA,  tiunigbtmialated  by  the  first  <^  Uving  English  prose 
writen,  produced  Utde  impreasioQ  in  England.  Oat  of 
Qcniuuiy  he  will  be  most  esteemed  by  moee  who  have 
attained  his  resnlts  by  other  processes,  and  moat  memorablo 
as  an  instance  of  the  emptrical  spirit  of  modern  phyHical 
scieoce  asserting  itself  in  the  region  of  abstract  epecnlatioo, 
with  little  assistance  from  fecientifio  study. 

Fenerbseh'i  Sunet  of  pirUianUy  hu  been  truklnted  into  tha 
principil  EoTopean  langnagu  i  the  Bnstiih  nrdoQ  I*  Ij  Qootge 
Eliot  Hii  eoriMponuAce  hi*  been  eait«d,  with  s  conttued  md 
Imperlisct  laogrspbr,  by  Karl  Qrttn  (Leipuo,  1874).  (B.  O. ) 

FEITEBBA.CH,  Paul  Johahit  Akseui  tov  (177^- 
183S},  a  distingnbhed  writer  on  criminal  I^w,  was  born  at 
Jena,  Jt^orember  14,  177S.  In  his  infancy  the  family 
removed  to  Frankfort,  and  he  received  his  early  ednc&tion 
at  the  gymnosiam  of  that  town.  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  went  to  the  onireisi^  of  Jena  ;  and,  his  path  in  life 
not  yet  being  fixed,  active  mind  eagerly -songht  after' 
knowledge  in  all  fleldsi  He  familiarised  himself  with  the 
OredE  and  BoEban  chsdcs,  espedally  with  the  poets;  and 
when  the  common  need  compelled  him  to  work  for  bread 
Si'  well  as  for  knowl^ge,  his  choice  feD,  nnder  the  influence 
of  Beinhold'a  teaching,  cm  divine  philosophy.  Limiting 
his  worldly  wants  to  the  ntmost,  he  devoted  himself  heart 
and  sonl  to  the  research  of  tmth  in  its  higher  fields,  and 
at  twenty  he  had  already  made  his  mark  cx  a  powerful 
thinker  by  various  philoaophical  essays.  The  influence  of 
these  early  studies  is  apparent  in  the  great  works  on  which 
his  spedal  reputation  Rata,  fint  his  attention  was  soon 
eoneentrated  on  the  aobjeot  to  vhidi  his  Ufe  was  to  be 
devoted,  the  sdence  l^islation.  He  now  eat  at  the  feet 
of  Sehanbert  and  Hanbnd,  and  the  study  of  natural  law 
and  of  jariapntdenee  ezdted  in  him  a  genuine  enthusiasm. 
Tlie  early  essays  of  his  student  yeaife  bore  the  impress  of 
one  of  those  mighty  minds  by  which  beneficent  revolutions 
ore  wrought,  and  which  open  new  paths  to  the  race.  In 

1795  he  obtained  hia  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy;  and 
published  one  of  his  firstlings,  ns  ho  colls  it,  an  essay  on 
the  only  possible  arguments  against  the  existence  and  the 
value  of  natural  law.    The  same,  year  he  married.  In 

1796  he  puUished  a  Critique  o/  Natural  Laa  as  piepara- 
tlon  {PymOdnlik)  for  a  Saenee  of  JFaitiral  Law.  This  was 
(oUowod  in  1798, 1^  his  Anti-Hcibet,  a  dissertatiwi  on  the 
lim^  of  tiie  civil  power,  and  the  right  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  subjects  against  their  rulers,  and  his  UntertwAunyen 
vberdat  Terbrechen  da  HockvernUks.  In  1799  he  obtained 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  received  permission  to 
deliver  a  course  of  academical  lectures.  Th»e  attracted 
many  hearen,  and  soon  won  for  him  ttie  rank  of  a  master 
in  his  science.  At  the  same  time  appeared  an  im|>ortant 
vorfc^  which  estabUshed  his  repotatioi^  the  JImmmis  (fa* 
QnuuOatM  mcf  Grwna^riik  dta  ptUaiAm  JttM$.  In 


this  treatise  he  first  est  forth  his  new  theory  of  punlaluDMit, 
the  intimidation  theory,  which  was  -further  developed  and 
applied  in  the  SiUiothth  ,far  di*  pgiitlieht  BiAt$tntat%. 
lehafi,  a  work  produced  by  Fenerbadi  in  conjunction  with 
Orolman  and  Yon  Almendingeo,  and  published  In  1800- 
ISOl,  and  was  systematically  and  thoroughly  expounded  in 
his  &mou8  Lehtiueh  dei  ffmeinm  in  DotOteUani  geliendm 
peudvAm  Bechit  (1801),  of  which  the  fourteenth  edition 
appeared  in  1847.  In  these  works  Feuerbach  shows  him- 
self not  only  a  great  thinker  and  discoverer  ol  tmth,  but 
also  a  ^ted  toocher  and  laminons  expositor,  capable  of 
giving  to  principles  a  scientific  form,  and  inveeting  them 
with  the  grace  and  elegance  <A  the  highest  literary  aft. 
His  works  were  a  powerful  protest  agunst  viutUetive 
punishments,  sad  contributed  largely  to  the  anbseqneDli 
humane  reformation  of  criminal  laws.  2Tor  wu  the  «z- 
omple  of  hb  style  witiiont  Infloeace  on  later  writers  on  lair. 
In  1601  Feuerbach  was  appointed  professor  at  the  tmiver- 
sity  of  Jena ;  but  many  offecr  were  made  to  him,  and  in 
the  foIlowiBg  year  be  accepted  a  chair  at  Kiel  This  he 
held  for  two  yean,  lecturing  on.  the  law  of  nature,  criminal 
law,  the  institutes,  the  pandects,  and  hermenentlcs.  But, 
disappointed 'at  not  finiUng  so  numerous,  sympathizing,  or 
promising  an  audienoe  as  he  had  expected,  he  removed  In 
1804  to  tite  nniverdty  4^  Landshnt  He  was' also  named 
aulio  conucillor,  and  was  commanded  by  the  kin^  Mazi* 
milian  Joeqih,  to  draw  op  a  prqject  of  penal  law  for  Bavaria. 
His  poaitioa,  however,  was  rendered  pfdnfnl  and  annoying 
by  the  jealousies  and  dislike  of  some  df  his  fellow  pro- 
fessors, who  instigated  the  students  to  burlesque  and 
ridicule  him,  and  he  resigned  his  chair.  H4  was  tiien 
called  to  Munich  with  the  rank  of  privy  referendary  in  the 
department  of  justice,  end  in  -1808  was  created  privy 
councillor.  Meanwhile  appeared  his  CrUiqiu  o»  Kltin^ 
tekroS$  pr<ifecl  oj  criming  taw  (1804);  and  the  practical 
reform  A  penal  legialatbn  tn  Nvaria  %as  began  under 
hisinflnence  lii  1806 the  abolitbn  of  torture.  In.lS08 
speared  the  first  vdIdbm  of  his  MtrhoOrdiffe  Crimmal- 
fiUle,  completed  in  1811— a  wmk  of  deep  interest  im 
its  application  of  psychological  comideta'tions  to  cases  of 
crime,  end  intended  to  illustrate  the  inevitable  imperfec- 
tion  of  huomn  laws  in  their  application  to  individuals. 
In  his  Setraehtungm  Hher  dat  GetehtmrenenfferitAt  (1812) 
Feuerbach  declared  against  trial  by  jury,  maintaining  that 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  was  not  adequate  legal  proof  of 
a  crime.  Much  controversy  was  aroused  on  the  .subject 
and  thff  authca-^  view  ^ras  anbwqnently  to  tome  extent' 
modified.  His  labours  on  the  peniA  law  bein^  competed, 
the  project  was  submitted  to  rigorous,  examination,  and, 
reoeivtng  ultimately  the  n^al  sanction,  was  promn^ated 
in  1813  as'  the  Bavarian  |>enal  code.  The  infiuence 
of  this  code,  the  embodiment  m  lo^^cal  f<am  of  Feuerbach^ 
enlightened  and  humane  views,  was  immense.  It  was 
at  once  adopted  as  the  model. and  basis  for  new  codes 
for  Wiirtcmberg  at^d  Ssze-Weiroar ;  it  was  lldopted  in 
its  entirety  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg;  and  it 
was  translated  into  Swedish  by  order  of  the  king. 
Several  of  the  Swiss  cantons  reformed  tfiur  eodea  in  con- 
formity with  it.  Feuerbach  had  also  undertaken  to  prepare 
a  civil  code  for 'Bavaria,  to  be  founded  on  the  Coda 
NapoliJoiL  This  was  afterwards  set  aside,  and  tiie  Codex 
Maximilionus  adopted  as  a  basis,  But  the  project  did  not 
become  law.  Daring  the  war  of  liberatitm  (1813-1814) 
Feuerbach  showed  himself  an  ardent  patriot,  and  published 
several  political  brochures,  which,  from  the  writer's  position, 
had  almost  the  weight  of  state  manifestoes.  One  of  these 
is  entitiod  U^m-  Dtut4cha  Freiheit  and  YtHretvng  Dtui$ehr 
raher  dvrA  LandMadt  (1814).  In  18U  FenerUch  was 
apptnnted  second  pcendent  of  the  eonrt  of  meal  at 
Bamberg,  and  tbraa  yean  later.ho  becune  .fliafprnidant  </t 
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l3m  ooort  <rf  appeil'at  Auinm^  Id  1831  fc«  wu  d^ted 
hj  th«  QoTsnunent  to  toK  Fnnce,  Belgium,  and  the  Bhine 
jironnces  for  the  pnrpoee  of  inTestigating  their  jondical 
uutitBtioni ;  and  In  1835  he  poblishcd,  u  the  fruit  of  this 
Ttn^  hie  toeatiee  Utb«r  dit  GervMtverfaavng  wid  da* 
gviiMiekt  VttfxAre*  Fraitkreicht.  In  hi*  later  yeata  he 
took  a  deep  Inteteet  in  the  fote  of  Kaapar  Hanser,  which 
had  flxdted  ao  mueb.  atteatloa  in  Eonne ;  and  ha  mi  the 
fint  to  pobUah  m  critical  aammaiy  of  the  tscwtaitied  focts, 
nnder  Oia  tide  of  Katpar  Saiuer  ein  Bei^pi^ 
TtHtrmAtiu  am  SedmlAm  <1833).  .Shortly  before  his 
death  appeared  a  collection  of  hit  Kldne  f^chriften  (1833). 
Feaerludi,  still  in  the  full  ei^oyment  of  lib  intellectual 
powera,  died  eaddenly  at  Franlcfort,  while  on  his  way  to 
the  baths  of  Schwalbach. '  Uay  39,  1833.    In  1852  was 

ribUshed  the  LAm.  md  Wirim  Aai.  vm  Fweiiacht, 
vol&r  fionslsting  of  a.Mlaetioa  of  Ui  lettan  and  joumaU, 
with  oecasiooal  notea  by  his  fbufh  ami  IjoAmg,  the  dis- 
tingtiishad  phUoeopher  (noticed  above).      (w.  t..  b.  c) 

FEUTLLETON  (a  dimlnatiTe  of  /cuOUt,  the  leaf  of  a 
book), .  a  kind  of  supplement  attached  to  tha  pditical 
portion  of  the  French  newspaper.  Ita  Inventor  was  Bertia 
the  elder,  editor  oi  the  I>&<ai.  It  is  not  nsQally  printed 
OD  a  lepHate  sheet,  but  merely  sqiarated  from  the  political 
part  of  the  nawapaper  by  a  line^  and  printed  in  smaller 
type.  It  ooDiieta  mafly  of  non-twUticu  news  and  goisip, 
litatatnre  and  art  triticLam,  a  chronicle  of  the  fashions, 
and  ^grami^  charada^  and  other  Utaraiy  triflea;  and  its 
noaral  diataeteriatica  are  lig>^ti,  grace,  and  aparkle. 
Some  aditors  main  ttse  of  the  fetdDetoa  a>  a  eeparata 
ahaet  to  float  their  jonmals  Into  popnlarity  by  means  of 
dw  Instalments  of  an  exciting  novel  BometUng  resembling 
Uia  &iiilleton  is  not  uncommon  in  the  newsp^ers  of  other 
nations,  but  none  of  these  imitations  possess -the  peculiar 
and  diatinctive  excellencies  of  the  French  supplement. 

FEVER  (from  /wwo,  to  bom).  This  term,  vbfoh  may 
be  defined  as  a  craditimi  of  tha  body  gharanteriwid  1^  in 
fnenase  In  tampetatore^  is  osed  In  medldm  with  »'  wide 
y^eatiou.  'Fever  Is  one  of  Ae most  oommonaoGompaid- 
dunts  of  diseasea  in  gniaral,  and*aerTM  to  'make  the 
diati action  between  /Anla  end  Mn/c&nb  aflment&  In 
mi^  cases  the  fever  mnst  be  regarded  ai  only  ieoondaiy 
and  symptomatic  of,  the  morMd  state  with  which  U  ia 
Ibond  aaafM'it**'^  But  them  ia  a  large  class  of  diseesea  in 
which  fever  is  the  predominant  factor,  and  which,  elthongfa 
dUbiing  widely  among  thomselves  as  to  their  characteis  and 
pathologicsl  manifestations,  are  believed  to  arite'fram  Hhn 
lotrodaction  into  the  By>tsm  of  something  of  the  natore  of 
a  potsoDfi^on  wUdi  all  th«  morbid  phenomena  depend. 
To  SDch  ffimaaea  the  tam  prinuij  or  q^odfio  fevers  is 
snpliatL 

l^  conndering  the  general  sabjeot  of  fever  regard  mas( 
ba  had  in  particnlsr  to  the  two  main  features  of  the  febrile 
pn>ccvs, — ^vis.,  the  abnormal  elevation  of  temperature,  and 
tho  changes  affecting  the  tissues  of  the  body  in  reference 
thereto.    Indeed,  the  two  points  ore  inseparably  assodsted. 

The  average  heat  of  the  body  in  lieolth  ranges  between 
M  i*  and  99*6*  F.  It  is  liable  to  alight  variatioos  from 
rach  oansM  iM  tha  ingestion  of  tooi,  the  amount  of  exercise,* 
and  tha  tunperstnre  of  the  sornHmding  atmosphere  There 
tn,  moreover^  certain  appreciable  diurnal  variations,  the 
lowtft  tempentare  being  between  the  hours  of  1.30  and 
T  A.1C.,  and  the  highest  b&tveen  i  and  9. p.m.,  with  trifling 
flnetoationa  daring  these  periods. 

The  development  and  maintenance  of  heat  within  the 
body  is  generdly  regarded  as  depending  on  the  destructive 
ozidatioa  of  aQ  lis  tissues,  consequenK  on  tha  changes 
eontinDaUy  taUng  plaoa  in  the  procaiaas  al  imtcttton. 
In  haalth  Chia' oooataut  tiasBB  disintaflratioD  is  aiaeay 
ymafttH'T — *  bx  th^  IntnidBotioB  of  food,  wUls  tha 


nnlform  normal  tamperatnra  is  nuntainect  by  the  dba  ad- 
justment of  the  heat  thna  developed,  and  the  proeaaaes  of 
exhalation  and  cooling  which  take  phtce  from  the  emnno- 
toriee  of  the  body,  parttenlarlf  the  Inngi  and  skin.  In  the 
febrile  state  this  relationship  is  no  longer  preserved,  ihe 
tiasne  waste  being  greatly  iu  exceds  of  the  food  supply, 
white  tiie  so^alled'law  of  tomperatnie  is  in  abeyance.  In  ' 
this  conditicm  tha  body  wastes  n{HdIy,  the  loss  U>  the  gystam 
being  chiefly  In  the  fAu  of  nitrogen  compoonds  (urea,  SxX 
The  extent  of  this  loss  has  been  inade  the  sabjeot  of  researen 
by  many  authorities,  more  partieolarly  by  Dr  Serator, 
whose  general  concIoaioD  is  that  in  tha  early  btage  of  fever 
't  patient  excretea  abtiut'  three  times  as  much  jirea  as  lie 
wdnld  do  on  the  same  diet  if  he  werein  liealth— the  differ- 
ence being  that  in  the  latter  condition  he -discharges,  a 
qnanti^  of  nitrogen  aqoal  to  that  taken  in  in  the  form  of 
ioedt  wUle  in  the  fotmec  haiwastea  the  More  of  nitroeen 
contained  in  the  dbnmen  of  thft  tissnea  and  blood  eorpnsele& 
The  amotmt  <rf  f ever  is  eatimated  by  the  diiprea  of  ewvation 
of  the  tempnaton  above  tha  normal  standard.  When  It 
reaches  as  m^  a  pcont  as  108*  F.  the  term  bypeti^rrezia 
(excessive  fever)  is  applied,  and  is  r«garded  as  indicatiDg  a 
condition  ctf  danger;  while  if  it  exceeds  107*  or  108*  for  any 
length  of  timSf  death  almost  alwaya  results.  Occadonally 
in.  certain  fevers  and  febrile  -diseasea  the  temperature  may 
attain  the  elevation  of  110*-112''  |«ior  to  the  fatal  issue. 

The  clinical  thermometer  liow  in  geoei&I  nse  furnishes 
the  pl^aidaD  with  ths  means  of  astimating  acontata^  tha 
temporttnre  and  tracing  Its  flac^tion^  while  the  infoma- 
tion  it  affords  serves  in  many  cases  to  iodieato  thoparflcolar 
form  of  fever,  even  at  an  eulyatag^  aa  wdlu  to  prognoa* 
ticatd  its  probable  reenlL 

The  leading  general  symptoms  characteristic  of  the,  feb- 
rile state  are  certain  phmiomena  connected  with  its  onset, 
accession,  and  decline,  necessarily  modified  in  degree  by 
tha*fonn  the  fever  sssnmcs,  and  hj  its  attendant  compli- 
cations. The  commenoement  is  nsoally  maikod  by  a  rigor 
or  shiverinjg  which  may  only  exist  as  a  slight  bvt  penustenk 
feeling  of  chiUineaa,  or,  on  t{ie  other  hand,  be  of  a  violent 
dtatacter,  and,  as  oeoaaioDally  h^pena  wUh  chilJroD,  find 
expression  in  the  fonq  of  irell-marked  oonvnlsiona. 
Althongh  termed  tna«oU  stc^  of  fever,  the  temperature  of 
the  body  In  this  oonditioa  is  really  increased  There  are 
besides  varions  acoompanying  fedings  of  iHness,  such 
pun  in  tho  batli^  headache,  sicknesi,  thirst,  sod  great 
faasitnde.  In  all  cases  of  febrila  complaints  it  is  of  im- 
portance for  the  {ihymciaa  to  note  the  occotrence  of  the 
first  rigor,  whbh  in  ganeral  fixea  the  berfnning  of  ihe  attai^ 
This  stage  is  soon  followed  by  fte  ml  devmopmant  of  dm 
febrile  oondititm,  the  hoi  ttagt.  The  sldn  now  feels  hot 
and  dry,  and  the  temperature^  always  elevated  above  tha 
normal  standard,  will  often  bo  found  to  exhibit  diomal 
variations  corresponding  to  those  observed  in  hesltii, — 
namely,  a  rise  towards  evenings  and  a  fsU  towards  morning 
'  There  is  in  general  a  retstiva  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse 
and  the  number  of  respirations.  The  tongue  is  dry  and  fur 
red ;  the  thirst  is  inteiue,  white  tha  appetite  is  gone ;  the 
urine  is  scanty,  of  high  specific  gravity,  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  solid  matter,  particnuriy  urea,  the  excretion  of 
which  is,  as  already  steted,  remarkably  incrassed  in  fevar; 
whUa^  on  the  other  hand,  certaia  of  tiie  saline  ingredient^ 
such  as  the  chlorides,  are  often  diminished.  The  bowels 
are  in  general  constipated,  but  they  may  be  relaxed,  as  is 
often  Uie  case  in  typhoid  fever.  The  nervons  system 
participates  in  the  general  disturbance^  and  sleepiessnesi^ 
disquietode,  and  delirinp,  mora' or' leas  rlolent,  are  eommoo 
accompanimanto  of  tha  fabrila  etatei  Tha  warta  of  tha 
mosdes  and  corresponding  loss  ot  strength  ia  vary  marked, 
and  oontinnas  even  althongh  oOB^deraUe  qnantitles  of 
nutriment  may  ba  takan. 
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The  decline  of  the  fever  ta^  pUoe  either  by  the  occnr- 
nnce  of  a  critU  or  midden  termination  of  the  symptoms, 
often  accompanied  with  eome  diwsha^  from  the  body, 
snch  as  profuse  petspiraUon,  copioos  flow  of  thick  nrin^ 
ud  occaiionaUy  diarrhoa,  or  by  a  more  gmdoal  aubaidenn 
of  the  febrile  pbencanena,  br,  aa  it  is  iedmically  termed,  a 
'  lyiit,  Oa  the  other  hand,  5<eath  may  remit  ather  from 
hyperpyrexia  or  from  gradual-exhaustion,  the  patient  often 
passiog  into  the  typhoid  tbii«  (i  ttnditioa  of  extreme  pros- 
toation  of  the  physical  powen,  with  which  are  aaaociated 
low  delirium  and  coma,  and  which  is  an  occasional  mode  of 
death  in  all  acute  diseases);  or  the  fatal  erent  may  occur 
suddenly  from  eyneope  after  stight  ezerUon,  in  which  case 
it  is  believed  to  be  due  to  a  aoftened  state  of  the  substance 
of  the  heart,  one  of  the  known  acoompanimonta  of  fever. 

CerUin  well-marked  types  of  fever  are  recognized,  these 
being  determined  by  the  dinical  hietoiz  and  peenliar  ohar- 
acter  and  aequenee  of  the  aymptoma, 

13te  term  eontiniud  fner  is  appUed  to  those  forms  in 
which  flis  fehnle  temperature  persists  ^or  a  more  or  less 
definite  period,  nnlntermpted  by  any  distinct  intermiasion 
till  th«  crisis  is  leaohed.  To  this  type  belong  simple  con^ 
tinned  fever  or  febricula,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  and 
tbeemptiva  fevers  orexaDthemata,—vix.,smaIl-po3^  measles, 
and  scarlet  fever.  Adapting  fner  is  a  form  of  «ODtinned 
fever,  the  chief  characteristic-  of  which  is  the  occorrence  in 
abont  a  week  after  the  crisis  of  a  distinct  relapse  and 
repetition  of  all  the  ^ptoms.  OcoasionaDy  steond  and 
third  relapses  take  plac& 

The  term  remittmt  u  applied  to  those  forms  of  fever  the 
coarse  of  which  is  interrupted  by  s  short  osasUy  duly 
dinunation  of  the  febriU  phenomena,  foUcwwI  by  a  recnr- 
nnce  (rf  aU  the  spipttons,  Bueh  fevers  are  eUefly  met 
with  in  ttttpioal  climate^  bnt  oeossIonaUy  omtinned  ferets 
amme  this  form,  partleolai^  in  children.  The  oondiUon 
known  as  hedie  /*9tr,  wliioh  occurt  in  the  comae  of  wast- 
ing disease^  is  markedly  remittent  in  its  oeurs& 

In  inttrmitUntfmr  or  offut  there  is  »  Sis^ct  periodio 
snbsidenca  iA  the  symptoms,  which,  acootdiog  to  its  dnra- 
tlon,  obanoterizea  the  variety  as  gvotidian  (where  the 
paroxysm  recurs  in  31  bonis),  9Mian  (in  46  hours^ 
^tuatan  fin  72  hours).  Intermittent  fevers  are  most 
common  m  the  tropics,  and  an  believed  to  be  dne  tO' 
malarial  poisoning 

The  term  mo/^iwrf  is  employed  to  describo  forma  of 
tsver  in  which  the  blood  appears  to  nndergo  rai^d  do- 
teiiotating  ehangei^  snnetimes  designated  blood-poisoning. 
Vslbw  fever  may  be  aiud  to  belong  to  this  category  and 
the  continued  fevers,  more  especially  typhus  and  the 
txantheniato,  occasionally  assume  a  nulignont  form  from 
the  beginniog.  The  chief,  forms  of  fever  will  be  found 
described  in  detail  under  separate  headings. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  febrile  condition 
In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  that  modem  tbeiupeuUcs 
have  furnished  aoverol  methods  of  great  importance  and 
efficacy.  It  will  be  eufficient  to  refer  to  two  of  th-ae, — 
namely,  the  external  application  of  cold,  and  the  adminis- 
tration erf  hntii^reUo  remedies  or  febrifngea.  The  former 
<A  dieas  methods  is  accomplished  by  means  of  baths  in 
which  the  fever  patient  is  placed,  tlw  water  bung  some- 
what below  the  febrile  temperature,  and  gmdually  coded 
down  by  the  addition  of  cud  water  tiH  a  temperature  of 
from  60*-70"  is  reached.  This  process,  when  continued 
for  only  a  short  time  and  frequently  repeated,  has  been 
found  to  yield  most  valuable  results  in  many  instaacce  of 
high  tejnpeiutnre,  both  in  continued  fever  and  in  such 
lebrile  ailments  as  acute  rheumatism.  The  relief  to  the 
pationt  ia  remarkable,  the  body  rajadly  parting  with  its 
hea^  and  the  efleet  usually  continuas  for  hours.  Tha 
•^lanation  suggested  by  Frofeasor  Bins  ia  that  "  in  fever 


the  vessels  of  the  skin  ore  generally  much  oontneted. 
cool  water  acta  as  a  strong  stimnhmt  on  them,  and  eausas 
a  somewhat  stronger  contraction  to  take  place^  bnt  thia  is 
only  of  shut  duration.  Betaxation  for  a  longer  time  is  the 
necessary  consequence.  The  hitherto  bloodless  and  diy 
skin  becomas  flUed  and  moislv  and  thus  the  imdiation  itf 
warmth  goes  on.   IHie  eoolar  the  bath  the  longer  it  lasta"- 

Certain  drags  possess  the  power  of  reducing  tiu  liaat  of 
fever,  and  are  now  lugely  employed  for  this  purpose.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  quinine,  which,  when  administered 
in  large  doses  (gr.  x.-xxx.),  has  a  marked  effect  in  lowering 
the  febrile  temperature,  and,  if  repeated,  of  keeping  it  down. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Uiis  effect  of  quioine  is  dne  to  itc 
action  08  an  antiseptic  upon  the  poison  in  the  tloocl  givmg 
rise  to  the  fever;  but  there  seems  a  greater  degree  pro- 
bability in  the  view  that  it  acts  as  an  antitriptic  by  retard- 
ing those  excesstv*  tissue  chgnges  with  which  the  develop- 
ment of  heat  is  nndoubtedly  connected.  This  opinion  is 
strengthsnsd  1^  tha  UxX  that  after  the  administintion  of 
quinine  the  amount  (tf  nrea  disehaiged  from  ths  body  is 
greatly  diminished.  It  is  said  that  quinine  acts  bMt.afc 
tiiose  periods  of  the  day  when  thefehrde  tempenton  is  in- 
clined to  'Undergo  slight  rsmission.  Many  othn  snbstsncer 
are  used  for  ^eir  anUpyretio  action,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  digitalis,  aconite,. aalidn,  salioUo  acid,  Ac. 
Alcohol  is  atrongly  recommended  by  some  physicians  fo( 
^is  purpose^  but  while  its  eflect  in  large  doses  is  no  doubt 
to  lower  the  temperature,  its  extensive  employment  in  fever 
is  objectionable  on  many  important  grounds,     (j.  a  x.)' 

FEYDEAIT,  ERNisi^Aiici  (1821-1873),  a  French 
author,  was  b«n  in  Paris,  Uaroh  16,  1821,  He  began  his 
literary  career  in  18i4,  by  the  pubfication  of  a  volume  of 
poetry  of  tM  medjoere  quality  which  in  poetry  is  fatsL 
Either  the  partial  foihira  of  this  literary  effort,  or  his 
marriage  soon  iftwwsids  to  a  daughter  ot  the  ceonon^ 
Blanqni,-  caused  him  to  fonske  for  a  time  the  vocation  <rf 
letters,  and  to  devote  liis  ambitimi  to  exchange  traasaotions ; 
but  the  study  of  archcolt^  gradually  stpplanted  his  in- 
terest in  speculation,  and  be  was  finally  confirmed  in  hl| 
original  choice  of  a  hterary  profession  by  tLs  remaikahle 
success  which  attended  the  publication,  in  1868,  of  his 
novel  FcMny,  a  success  dus  chjefly  to  the  cleverness  with 
which  it  depicted  and  excused  the  corrapt  manners  of.a 
certain  portion  of  French  society.  FaiaiV  was  followed  in 
rapid  succossion  by  «  series  of  fictions,  in  which  immorsli^ 
'was  gilded  with  the  same  allnriiw  glitter^  bu^  wanting 
the  attraction  o(  Bovd^,  fafled  to  prodnce  sodi  a 
marked  impression  as  th^  yedeeossor;  nut  as  (beir 
intoreet  depended  little  on  the  portrayal  of  any  bnt  the 
lower  traits  of  character,  and  diieBy  oii  the  description  of 
intrigues,  they  wero  read  and  admired  only  within  a  limited 
circle.  Besides  his  novels  Feydean  wt3>to  sevsral  pkys, 
none  of  which,  however,  attained  much  popularity ;  and  he 
is  also  the  author  of  Sittoirt  ginirals  det  luoffei  fun^ret  ^ 
tipvltures  <da  pevplei  anetetu,  3  vols.,  1857-'51 ;  -L*  Stait 
du  Sonieia-  (sketches  of  Algerian  life),  S  vols.,  186^ 
English  translation,  3  vols.,  1867;  and  VAUemagn*  m 
1871,  Paris,  1873,  a  clever  caricature  of  German  life  »d 
manners,  but-  characterized  in  many  places  by  a  SMnewhi^ 
Uati  tone,  and  diaflgored  bare  and  tiieca  ^  tdttansM  <■ 
feeUng,   He  died  at  Paris,  October  S6, 1878. 

Bm  Sftinte-Beove,  Cmmritt  d>t  Laitdi,  vol.  xJv.  sad  BaAij 
d'Anrevilly,  Lit  mmu  tt  U$  Amumm  oh  XIX' iM*. 

FEZ,  oao  of  the  diief  cities  in  the  empire  Uorooc^ 
into  which  kingdom  it  was  incorporated  in  the  yesr  154& 
It  ia  situated  in  34"  6'  3"  N.  bt  and  4*  88'  18  W. 
long,  being  about  197  miles  K.K  of  Morocco,  100  males  K. 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  85  miles  a  of  the  MeditsmW"- 

The  city  is  beautifully  aitnatod  on  the  ilowa  «f  •fT' 
shaped  valley,  thiougb  which  flow»  ifae  WtMW"«  I* 
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Sinr  of  Feaili).  The  stream  is  (ordable  tbrong]ioat,-aiid  is 
•B'lfiawit  of  tho  Wad-el-Sebu,  which  it  joins  about  six 
Biilea  to  die  fiortk  of  the  town.  The  Wad-el- Jubar  divides 
tlfe  tOy  into  two  qnarter^  the  ancient  town  (Fa»el-bali} 
oa  iba  right  bank,  nSi  the  new  (Fa»4l-4jedid)  on  the 
bfb 

Like  many  Oriental  cities,  Fez^from  a  dtstancs  is  a 
Mcnliariy  striking  looking  place.  It  stretches  out  between 
low  hiUS}  crowned  hy  the  ruins  of  ancient  fortresses ;  and 
from  the  ^ncreted  walls  stand  out  in  bold  relief  countless 
domes,  mtnarets,  and  flat-roofed  houses.  ThB  old  batlle- 
uested  wall,  which  still  snrrounds  the  place,  though  falling 
into  deca^,  is  yet  flanked  hj  atrong  maaontT  towers.  The 
nrronndiog  connt^  u  Wwl  cnltivatedL  u  some  places 
the  view  is  marreltous.  The  whole  neighbonrhood  seems 
covered  with  ruined  bnildings  of  every  sort, — c«lls  of 
teclnsea,  broken  eolnmns,  maasive  atone  aqnedncta,  dome- 
like tombs,  dilapidated  forts^  and  ruined  houses.  Except 
aa  die  south  side  the  city  is  surroanded  by  billa  inter- 
spersed with  groves  of  orange,  poDUgnnate^  and  varions 
Umt  tnea,  and  larea  oliT*  gaijana. 

Ito  iatariu  ot  ttia  ei^  ii  far  from  ^eaaing;  die  walls 
m  loffy,  and  the  atteeta  aiie  narrow  and  ffirty.^  In  the 
ohl  town,  where  is  ths  chief  emporium  of  ttbde,  there  is  one 
long  luuTow  street  running  the  entire  length  of  the  town. 
It  is  im^larly  paved  wiui  roond  pebbles  aboat  the  uze 
and  shape  of  a  cocoa-nnt;  theee  worn  smvth  by  the  tread 
of  slippered  feet  are  sore  stumbling  blocka  to.  the  few 
eq&estrians  who  chance  to  ride  throogh  the  town.  Com- 
pared to  its  fellows  this  is  »  wide  atreet, — th»t  is,  it  nriea 
from  6  to  9  feet  in  breadth. 

Hm  tradesman  naoally  uta  croaa-legged  in  a  corner  of 
Uaahop^  widiUagoodtso'anaogfld  that  he  can  reach  them 
without  moving.  Aa  a  rule,  men  of  a  trade  congregate 
together,  using  the  cellars  nndemeatfi  the  shop  as  working 
places.  Ko  stock  of  goods  b  kept  on  hand ;  they  are  only 
made  to  order.  The  bouses  generally  consist  of  two  or 
threa  stories,  with  a  trellis-wmk  verandah  on  the  root 
Ihey  are-Ughted  with  wooden  gntiAga  in  the  side  streets. 
The  windows,  all  look  into  the  ooor^ards,  so  tiiat  the 
bBTeller  sees  only  the  gloomy  prosiwot  of  a  lofty  blank  walL 
.  In.  olden  timea  Fei  vaa  the  ^eat  aeat  of  leamuog  in 
Veatem  Africa.   Leo  Africanns  atatea  in  liia  work  that 


1  b  apqw  paUUhsdln  tin  Jltdital  Kmet  md  Ooatfb  of  Jnljr  SS, 
1877,  soormpoiidMit  (Dr  Ltand)  wtiUs-^' IT  thera  U  taj  trath la  tlia 
tq«iiirt»  e{  Miiitw7  smngBiMnts  on  tlie  puUle  hulth,  how  U  It  that 
bMiek  Is  pcMgrJl  at  all  Is  Moorish  towns  1  Ttka  for  ezsmpU  thU 
capital.  Fa  li  ■  town  of  sbont  IS.OOO  laliabHtnta,  nimniiided  bjr  Iiigh 
walli.  8e  nanowsr*  tbe  ttmt*  that  in  nwnr  of  tli«m  It  would  be  Ini- 
poadbls  fortwo  pMpla  to  wUk  aln-cut.  Even  the  prlndptl  ctneta  In 
trUck  bwlaeH  U  condnoted  are  not  more  tbu  ten  feet  wide.  Owing 
to  tte  bright  of  the  hoiiMf,  many  of  wMeli -an  of  time  stories,  and  the 
ineUoo  of  oonilDK  the  atraet  on  «  level  with  the  Brat  story  with  reed 
Mohaad  often  wldivlnai^  the  nyaot  the  mnnaverxsadL  the  atreeta 
auMt  hare  and  tb«a  la  lonw  non  open  spots.  The  conaeqnenoe  rf 
this  It  tlMt  tba  tahaUtanIa  of  Fee  hsidly  «T«r  azpoead  to  the  am,  an  a 
eompumU*alj  llght^om^exioned  nee  of  Moon ;  many  indeed  pceeent  a 
pallid  ettolatad  appaarsnoa.  The  aht^  are  n>era  cella  placed  about  font 
bet  from  th«  ground,  tai  in  tiieee  the  ownen  tit  oouobed  up  the  whole 
darwaittng  for  cuitoman.  The  walla  .of  tho  honaet  andehule  Toofa 
tpohen  of  are  oovetad  with  dart  and  futoonad  with  oobweba.  The 
atraetsan  tanlj  awept,  and  bad  aaellt  are  prevalent  It  la  noteworthy, 
however,  that  one  aevoraxperieucea  the  amell  of  sewage.  The  tsudu  Is 
MtfU  to  aoek.  Fe^llke  other  Uooilth  towns,  ponestce  a  a;itaiii  of 
tolaa,  foi  aa  abondaat  and  conUnuons  water  supply.  Erery  hoDscT  of 
ny  mUnlon  Is  prnvldad  "trith  a  fbontala  fai  Its  own  courtyard,  by 
vUAtU drains aia eoattantljr  flu&tcL  U oreovsr,  there  is  no  com- 
aninkatieBlMtwoenthettroeUBiidtboaewera.  The  turface  water  fluda 
Ite  way  ont  of  the  streets  lor  other  ehannals.  The  cloe«t  U  uanally  placed 
Jntt  inside  the  atreet  entrance  of  the  dwening-houscs,  and  too  often 
laalces  Ua  pteaence  known  1^  a  vile  *m«U.  But  it  la  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  abondsnoe  of  wator  that  the  bad  etbcU  of  aawage  fenneaUtion 
an  not  aevare^  fblt,  rfaesthe  aewen  opn  mly  into  the  hoaaea.  The 
diiaUng  water  of  7ei  la^roennd  from  a  river  which  flows  throogh  the 
town,  had  wMeh  reedvet  Ita  draiaagt. '  ThS  WStST  dmOit  iBnilaUjr 
yradwM  dairtuia  la  Btnagata.'* 


there  were  not  only  700  mosqnes,  but  a  Urge  university, 
numerous  theological  schools,  and  one  of  the  Snest  libraries 
in  the  world.  Now,  however,  all  that  is  changed.  Br 
Leared,  who  visited  the  dty  in  1877,  endeavoured  in  ^ain 
to  gwi  access  to  aome  small  collections  of  ancient  hooka  and 
manuscripts  in  connexion  with  the  mosques.  The  two  diief 
mosques  are  the  Caronbin,  which  is  very  large,  and  is  said 
to  contain  a  gloss  lustre  holding  500  lamps,  the  spoil  of 
some  Christian  charch,  and  one  named  utter  lEdris,  the 
deputed  founder  of  the  city.  The  latter  is  a  place  of  refuge 
for  crimiaals,  and  the  former  has  a  special  court  for  women 
to  pray  in — a  most  unusual  Uiing  in  mosques.  The  palace 
ganlens  are  f^rly  well '  kept ;'  one  of.  them,  a  beautifully 
wooded  plot  of  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  contains 
some  magnificent  myrtles;  rising  to  a  height  of  40  feet, 
with  trunks  like  forest  trees,  and  there  are  fruit  and  othor 
trees  in  great  variety.  Tlie  palace,  called  Lallah  Almioa, 
built  OS  usual  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  lime,  is  sitnated  about 
two  miles  from  thetown ;  tiie  courtyard,  which  is  100  paces 
long  by  60  wide,  is  paved  vrith  highly  glazed  and  very 
effectively  coloured  Ules.  This  palace  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  CSkristian  atava^  among  yibxm  were  many  English 
papUvea. 

As  a  commennal  town  Fez  is  a  great  depU  for  the  trade 
of  Barbaty,  where  also  ore  collected  wares  bnmghtfrom  tha 
east  and  aonth  by  caravans.  The  chief  exports  are  almonds, 
guma,  raiuna,  dates,  caraway  seeds,  anise  seed,  citrons, 
capers,  olive  oQ,  honey,  tallow,  hides,  tanned  leather,  oBtridi 
feathers,  lead,  some  gold,  ivory,  and  gold  dust,  silken 
goods  (such  as  bright-coloured  scarf s,- turbans,  and  sashes), 
coarse  linen,  carpets,  and  saddlery.  The  "  fez,"  or  national 
head-dress  of  the  Torks,  ia  lar^y  made.  Until,  recent 
times,  the  ei^  had  a  monopoly  of  the  mannfaetiue,  for  it 
was  auppoaed  that  the  dye  which  imparta  the  peenliar 
dull  crimson  hue  of  these  skull-caps  eeiud  not  be  obtained 
elsewhere ;  now,  however,  they  are  manufaa^tured  hotB  in 
France  and  in  Turkey.  The  dye  is  obtained  from  the  juice 
of  a  small  berry  which  grows  in  large  quantities  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  is  also  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  tanning  of  morocco  leather,  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  export  Some  gold  work  is  made,  tho 
preciona  metal  being  brought  from  the  interior  of  Ahiea 
by  caravans  which  tnde  r^olariy  with  Timbuctoo.  niese. 
start  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and.are  usnaDy  about  140 
days  on  the  jonmeyj  of  which  only  64  are  actually  spent 
in  marching.  The  merchants  of  Fes  send  by  thta  msana 
to  the  cities  in  the  interior  of  Africa  various  articles  of 
European  manufacture  and  foreign  produce,  linens,  muslins, 
fine  cloths,  sOks,  beads,  brass  najls,  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar, 
end  in  return  they  receive,  gums,  gold,  dephants*  tnakSf 
ambergris,  ostrich  feathers,  and  slaves. 

.It  is  believed  that  Fex  was  built  in  the  year  793, 1^ 
a  prince  named  Ediis ;  and,  having  aoon  betxone  a  of 
mnch  importance,  it  rose  to  be  the  capitd  of  the  Mahomgtaa 
states  of  western  Africa.  The  Moors  considered  it  the  finest 
city  in  the  worlds  and  it  is. held  in  extreme  veneratitai 
also  by  all  Moslem  inhabitants  of  Africa.  Leo  Africanna 
mentions  it  as  one  of  the  moat  famous  resorts  Of  pilgrims 
in  the  16th  -century,  as  ^ell  as  the  principal  Arabic 
university  in  the  .world.  It  is  filled  with  tombs  of  holy 
men,  which  impart  to  it  an  air  of  saerednesa.  In  the  10th 
century,  when  the  road  to  Mecca  was  nnsafe,  pilgrimages 
were  performed  to  Fez,  instead  of  to  the'  tomb  of  tiie 
prophet,  Subaequently  its 'schools  of  religion,  philosophy, 
and  astronomy  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  Africa,  aod 
also  tbroaghout  southern  Europe,  and  were  attetaded  even 
by  Christians.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain, 
refugees  of  all  sorts  flocked  to  Fez,  partly  on  account  of  the 
asylum  it  afforded  as  a  sacred  city.  These  bringing  with 
them  aome  koowledgo  of  arts,  sciences,  and 'manufactures, 
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for  a'  time  the  city  floarliheA ;  bat  th*  tvcm  and  traditibnal 
conservatism  of  Uie  Moslem  religion  prevented  permanent 
improvttment,  so  that  it  gradually  sank  to  the  unknown 
and  nntia[iortant  positioQ  it  now  occupies. 

Daring  tho  aammer  the  heat  is  iDtenie,  bnt  la  winter  the 
dim***  ia  ezeelleat.  Tterelleis  differ  mneh  at  to  the 
number  of  inbabitanto.  Dr  Leaiad  compntaa  them  at 
from  45,000  to  50,000,  but  without  suffident  diJa. 
Berbers,  Artkba,  negroes,  and  Jaws  are  the  principal  races 
dweUing  in  the  dty.  The  Jawa  suffer  great  persecutions 
aud  mai^  indignities  hat  many  at  them  eontnra  to  ajnasa 
monej. 

The  best  method  of  reaching  Fez  is  from  Taoi^r,  the 
totsl,distance  being  about  160  milea,  The  road,  though  a 
mere  bridle  path,  is  quite  practicable  for  camela  and  horses. 
There  are  numerons  towns  aad  Tillages  at  suitable  distanoea„ 
which  afford  convenient  haltdng-plaees  for  tiaTflUaia. 
*  AatharUUi.—Leo  Ahicanvt,  Barth,  Hohlils  Edramdode  AnAeia, 
Dr  Vogcl.  ftad  Dr  Lowed.  (C.B.  K.) 

FEZZAN  (tha  andcnt  Phaxania,  or  oountry  of  the  Oara- 
mantes),  a  country  of  the  Sahara  region  of  North  Africa, 
forming  a  "  kalmakamlik  *  of  the  Ottoman  vilayet  of  Tri- 
poli, extendH  390  miles  K.  to  S.  from  the  town  of  Boi^em, 
Ut  30*  iO'  N.,  to  Bjr  Omah,  on  the  route  from.  Uurzuk  to 
Bomu,  in  hit  24*  10'  N, ;  aud  420  miles  E.  to  W.  from 
the  Akakos  fountains  sear  Ohat  in  long.  10*  30*  W.  to 
the  TilWe  of  Wao^oair  in  long.  18*  W  W,  Its  01- 
deflned  Umita  mn  from  Boiuen,  within  60  milea  pt  the 
Haditerraoean  on  ttie  north,  8o|dli<ireatwaid  the  Bir- 
el-H&ssi  to  the  Akskua  range  east  of  Qhat,  theooa  east- 
ward to  the  Bir  Omah  aoath  of  tho'^aga  of  T^erri,  from 
that  to  Wau-Squatr  or  Wau-Namoa  at  its  sonth-eaatern 
comer,  and  theaoe  northward  past  Zella  to  Botgem,  em- 
braeingan  area  of  about  166,000  En^ish  iqnare  miles,  or 
nearly  tliree  times  the  extent  of  England. 

The  genmal  form  of  the  country  is  determiued  by  the 
rangoa  Sf  hills  called  the  Jebel-ea-&6dB  or  Black  Mountain, 
kua  the  Han^-etAawad  or  Bla^  Haroj,  whio^h  cross  it 
along  the  parcel  of  36*  N.,  forming  the  nordiwn  edge 
of  a  broad  deaert  plateau  and  the  water-parting  of  ue 
Mediterranean  dramage  ebpe^  aud  ahntting  (iff  tha  northern 
i^ion  from  tbsdniressionainwfaidilietu  oaaaai^Fessan^ 
proper  in  the  south. 

Tb»  Jebd-ea-Sdda  u  described  by  H.  Duveyrier  as  an 
i^lated  Toleautc  mass.ia  the  midst  of  a  haamada  or  bare 
desert  plateau  of  white  limestone.  Its  length  E.  to  W.  is 
about  170  milea.  At  a  point  near  the  peas  by  which. U. 
Dnveyrier  crossed  it,  a  aommit  reaches  a  height  of  2416 
fert;  where  Bohlfs  {Qwr  dvrch  Afrilca,  Leipaie,  1874) 
passed  over  it  between  Tripoli  and  Munnk  he  found  ita 
hnght  to,  be  2983  feet.  The  Tolcaric  mass  of  the  Hang 
continues  the  line  of  the  Bdda  in  «  S.E.  direction  for  about 
ISO  miles,  and  is  ctoased ' obliquely  by  the  caravan  routes 
from  Feszan  t3  Egypt.  Where  Von  Beurmann  crossed 
the  Hany  on  the  route  from  ^Ua  to  Mnrmk  he  estimates 
its'  height  at  1660  feet  The  plateau  of  which  these 
ranges  made  the  northern  edge  appears  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  great  desert  plateau  of  Tripoli  called  the  Ham- 
mada^Hnnra,  and  to  have  a  genaical  width  of  about 
70  mOes ;  whMe.it  is  oraased  on  .the  western  ronta  over 
the  Sdda  it  is  described  as  shingly  broken  table-land, 
scattered  over  with  la^  sandstone  blocks;  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood t>f  the  Haruj  on  the  east  it  presents  a  series  of 
ridges  running  iu  different  directions  8  to  12  feet  above 
the  intermediate  laud.  The  wadis  or  periodically  filled 
tain-channela  which  drain  northward  from  these  heights 
an  for  the  moat  part  tributaries  of  the.Wadi-Um-«u£etl, 
iriiidi  is  called  Wadi  Bel  whsfa  it  opens  on.fh»  ooasfe  of 
tha  graatar  Syrtii,  and  of  Ihe  Vadi  Tamat  east  of  tU 
lotmr. 


The  louthem  edge  of  the  plateau  behind  the  Soda  deseeada 
to  the  Wadi-e-Shati  running  east  and  west ;  then  follows  a 
latitudinal  belt  of  about  70  miles  in  average  widUi,  occupied 
by  the  aand  dunes  oTEdeyen*  whidk  tun  aeraas  tta  frontier 
from  the  north  of  the  Ttiar^  platean  in  tha  wss^  aud  in 
the  east  by  Strir,  the  name  applied  to  diatrietsvhhih  differ 
from  the  ^fimn1ff^l'  or  true  pfateana,  in  being  lesa  dented 
and  everywhere  covered  with  coarse  gravel  or  rounded 
water-worn  stones,  in  contrast  to  the  sharply  broken  blocks 
scattered  on  the  higher  tablci-lands.  To  th^  follows  sooth- 
ward  the  narrower  belt  called  the  Hammada  of  Unrjak,  <A 
inconsiderable  elevation,  marked  out  on  the  north  side  by 
the  Amsak  ridge  which  falls  to  tha  Wadi-el-Gharbi  and  ita 
continuation  tim  Wsdi-e-Sherkl  at  its  base,  and  which 
deseeada,  en  the  aontii  to  the  line  of  Bofira^  or  alight  depraa- 
sious  in  whidi  lie  the  oasis  groups  of  Murzuk,  Zuila,  and 
Wan.  Along  the  northern  side  of  the  Wadi-e-Sherki  and 
Vadi-el-Gharbi,  about  60  miles  K.W.  of  Unrzox,  lie  the 
celebrated  Trona  lakea  of  Fezzan,  which  were  first  described 
by  Dr  VogeL  They  are  situated  in  a  desert  of  drift  sand 
in  which  Sie  camels  sink  up  to  their  bellies  ;  one*of  tham, 
the  Bahr-el-Daud  (Dauda  —  "  worm  "),  oonta^  the  remark- 
able abrimpAoticed  below.  Ia.general  tlie  surface  of  Fes- 
zan  does  not  vary  greatly  in  elevation  ;  its  numerous  wadis 
do  not  lie  much  b^ow  the  level  of  the  Sarir;  the  hwgbt  of 
Mnrsnkj  for^exampla,  is  estimated  bjrBdilb  at  1804  fsst, 
or  little  below  the  general  level  of  the  hamwadain  the  nortli. 

Climate. — The  average  temperature  of  Uunok  waa  fonnd 
by  Kohlts  to  be  70*  F.,  or  6*  lower  than  that  of  Obadanea 
on  the  bbrdera  of  western  Tripcdi.  This  diSlarenca  hs 
aecoonta  for  by  the.  greater  winter  for  tiw  heat  of 
summer  is  probably  greater  here  than  in,  Tripoli ;  and  his 
meteorqlogu»i  tables  show  such  low  temperatures  aa  20*'F. 
at  Bunnso  on  the  20th  of  December,  or  33'  F.  on  the  30th 
of  January,  the  thermometer  havioK  fallen  below  the  freeaing . 
point  21  times  within  three  months.  As  in  aQ  tha  reat  of 
the  desert,  the  climate  ia  *  very  ngnlar  one,  and  is  in 
general  healthy,  the  dryness  of  tas  sir  in  luuner  mnking 
the  beat  mora  bearable  than  on  the  sea  coast,  where  tha 
moisture  of  the  atmos[diere  hinden  er^nration  from  tha 
skin.  Although  Fsszan  doea  not  lie  irithin  tfce  sona  of 
the  trc^Mcal  rains,  and  scarcely  toodus  the  limit  of  the 
winter  reins  supplied  by  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  visited  at 
rare  intervals  by  ahowors  from  the  soutL  An  almoat  per- 
petual bine  sky  overhangs  the  deeert>  and  the  people  of 
Fezzan  are  so  unaccustomed  to  and  ill-prepared  for  wet 
weather  that,  as  in  Tuat  and  Tidikeltr  titey  pray  to  be 
^wrod  from  rain.'  Th«y  ate  not  dependent  opon  for 
water  is  found  almost  everywhere  at  small  depths,  and 
little  trouble  ts  required  to  draw  it  from  vfells  worked  by 
men  or  camels  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation ;  the  palm 
groves,  indeed,  require  no  artificial  watering  sinee  their 
roots  strike  de^  enongh  to  naeh  the  watMc4earing 
stratum. 

Frodueu. — In  the  oases  and  cultivated  spots  of  Fesaan 
there  are  generally  five  grain  harvests  in  the  year:  in  the 
winter  months  w>>eat  and.  barley  are  sown,  and  in  qiring 
summer,  and  autumn  the  Tarious  kinds  of  dona,  e^MnUy 
i«o&  and  jfttfoU.  Ksob,  flrrt  sown  in  Mardi,  Is  i^ted  and 
reaped  four  times  tnccssnTsIy,  aUhongfa  fta'lsst  hamst 
in  December  does  not  ripen,  so  Uiat  it  is  used  only  as 
fodder  for  cattle^  From  year's  end  to  year's  end  all  bnda 
of  vegetables  could  be  produced,  but  oidy  a  few  aorta,  such 
as  m^ons  and  cucumbers  in  summer,  turnips  and  tuben  in 
autamn,  beans  in  winter,  Ac.,  an  .grown.  Among  other 
cultivated  plants  an  tobacco  (small  and  bad)  and  cotton. 
The  latter  ,  flourishes  is  perennial  for  six  or  seven  yean^ 
■nd^TCslugapodsof  modatatekngtiiof  stapls^  <MfvH 
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in  tlmottdi  .u»  ths  eluef  IfaiU,  bestdea  the  date, 
b  tha  grwk  wwOth  ot  the  ]«d<L  The  number  of 
■ortt  ot  datd-patlm  found  in  the  omm  U  rtrj  large :  in  that 
(Ot-  Hnmk  alone  mora  than  30  varietifle  are  ooaated,  the 
most  eetaemad  being  named  the  TiUie,  Toati,  aiid  Anrcgh. 
in  a&  Fenan  the  date  ia  the  staple  food,  not  otdj  tot 
men,  bat  for  camela,  honea,  and  doga,  Even  the  stonee  of 
tha  f rait  an  wfteoed  and  giren  to  the  cattU  The  hata  of 
the  poorer  claMea  an  entirely  made  of  date-palm  leavee, 
and  the  mon  anbatantial  habitations  consist  diiefly  of  the 
aame  material  The  prodnoe  of  the  tree  ia  small,  100  fall-' 
gnnrn  trees  yieUUng  only  about  40  cwts.  of  dates,  worth 
aboat  30b.  at  Unnu,  and  about  (our  times  that  sun  at 
lUpoU.  They  may  generally  be  preserved  abont  two 
yean. 

DoiBastM  animals  inolade  only  die  ounel  (in  two  Tarieties, 
the  Tsba  or  Sudan  omA  and  the  AiabUn,  differing  very 
omA  in  siM^  form,  and  capabQitjes),  domeatie  fbi^  and 
ftftoutj — for  the  few  hones,  perhaps  SO  in  all  Fescan,  and 
the  niiaenUe  oattls,  sheep,  and  goats  imported,  scarcely 
Jeseme  mention.-  liien  an  no  large  camivom  in  Fenan ; 
ereo  the  hyena  and  jaokal  an  absent  In  the  nninbabited 
eases  gaselles  and  antek^  an  ooessiooally  found,  bat  they 
arnhj  no  meau  abondant,  Among  bbds  am  spazrmn^ 
a«aBo«i^  laveni^  Esleooa,  and  valtons ;  ia  snmmer  wild 
ligMMM  and  dn^amluunanlal^  but  in  winter  they  seek  a 
wMMr  dimatew  Then  an  no  remarimble  insects  or 
snakes.  A  qteeias  of  ArUmia  or  brine  shrimp,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  indi  in  length,  of  a  colour  resembling  the 
bright  hae  ot  the  gold  fish,  is  fished  for  with  ootton  nets  iu 
the  Balw-el-Daad  befonnotioed,  and,  mixed  with  dates  and 
kneaded  into  a  psste^  which  has  the  taate  and  null  of  salt 
hwitng^  ia  eoondeced  a  Inznry  by  the  of  Feasan. 

Pm^fU^—Tba  inhabitants  ol  Feasan  an  nndoabtedly  a 
■izad  peo]^  derived  from  the  snrroonding  Teda  and 
Borav  on  the  sooth,  Toareg  of  the  plateaoa  on  the  weat, 
Barben  and  Araba  from  the  north.  In  eolonr  tha  peo^ 
fai7  ban  Uack  to  pnn  white,  but  the  prerailing  hoe  of 
dia  is  a  ICalay-like  yellow,  the  fsatnrss  and  wo^  hair 
being  negro.  Hie  chief  languages  in  nan  In  Featan  are^ 
first,  the  KaniM  or  Bonn  langttag^  whiclt  is  ntoken  by 
Uttle  ehildreo  before  th^  leam  Arabic,  and,  secondly,  Arsbio 
itadf.  Ifany  nudeistand  Taigish,  the  Teds,  and  Hanssa 
langniges.  If  among  meh  a  mixed  people  there  can  be  said 
to  be  any  natiimal  laogoage,  it  is  that  of  Bomn,  which  is 
moat  widely  understood  and  Hpokea.  The  petals  of  Sokna, 
north  of  the  Jebel-ea-S6da.  hsTe  a  peculiar  Berb«  dialect 
BtJilft  ioond  to  be  vsiy  dkisely  alUed  to  that 
eC  (Uadamea.  The  natina  of  Fasma  an  mOd  and  ooo> 
etUatosy.  Aa  socn  as  on  has  psssed  the  bontiw  of  duir 
eoontiy  then  is  no  mon  need  to  fear  Tobben;  and  this  is 
the  non  remarkable  since  Tebus,  who  bear  a  thievish 
i^ancter  in  their  own  country,  an  very  nnmerons.  Titt 
men  wear  a  haik  or  barakan  like  those  of  Tripoli,  and  a 
fei ;  short  hose,  and  a  large  loose  shirt  called  mansaria, 
widi  red  or  yellow  slippen,  complete  their  toilet.  Tet  one 
often  sees  the  large  bine  or  white  kie  of  Sudan  and  Bomn, 
and  the  lUham  at  shawl-muffier  of  the  Tuareg^  wound 
round  the  mouth  to  kee^  out  tiie  blown  sand  of  the  desert 
Xhe  women,  who  so  long  as  they  are  young  hare  very 
plomp  fonn^  and  who  an  generally  small,  an  mon  aimp^ 
dressed,  as  a  nde^  ia  the  barakan,  wound  round  their  bodies ; 
they  seldom  wear  shoes,  but  generally  hava  sandals  made 
of  palm  leaf.  Like  the  Arab  women  they  load  arms  and 
1^  with  heavy  metal  rings,  which  are  of  silver  among  the 
man  wealthy;  a  single  one  of  these  rioge  Bometimes  weighs 
a  French  potmd.  The  hair,  thickly  greased  with  butter, 
soon  catching  the  dost,  which  forma  a  crust  over  it  is  done 
*9  in  numberless  litUe  plaits  nund  the  head,  in  the  eame 
Addon  aa  in  Bonn  and  Haaaia.   Idttlo  abildren  ran 


about  naked  ontil  they  attain  the  age  of  puberty,  which 
comas  very  vixljt  for  mothers  of  t«i  or  twelve  years  of  age 
an  not  nnoHDmon.  Uorality  is  *at  a  very  low,  stage,  and 
the  Femniant  live  a  careless  and  happy  life :  every  even* 
Ing  the  sounds  of  music  and  dancing  are  heard. 

The  greater  nomber  live  in  huts  of  palm  leaves,  which 
an  set  up  in  the  eimplest  manner ;  sametimes  there  is  a 
small  ooter  but,  which  is  plastered  outside  with  mud,  and 
serves  a«  a  winter  dwelling ;  the  two  are  then  snrronnded 
by  a  little  palm  fence.  Towns,  like  the  capital  Morzuk, 
are  either  built  of  stone  or  of  lumiis  of  earth,  as  ;heee  may 
be  convenient  to  the  site,  but  beyond  the  town  prall  nofiiing 
ia  to  be  seal  but  palm  huts. 

Hie  bouses  an  generally  one-floored,  and  have  one  oc 
two  rooms ;  sometimes  there  is  a  little  courtyard;  all  an 
windowlees,  and  have  only  a  low  doorway.  Dates,  as  has 
been  already  noticed,  form  the  staple  food,  and  camels'  flesh 
is  only  eaten  in  the  towns.  In  Kuzu^  on  an  avengt^ 
three  camels  an  slaughtered  every  day,  widt  one  sheep  and 
one  goat,  which  serve  for  the  whole  popnlatioB  wiuont 
and  within  the  walls  of  about  BOOO. 

With  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  Feuan 
the  estimates  of  various  tiavelleis,  in  the  absence  of  any 
trnstworthy  data,  an  wide^  diflferant  Homemann  gives 
70,000  to  7ff,000,  Bidtatdson  only  26,000,  Togd  G4,00a 
lUdtlfi^  who  visited  Fezzau  at  a  prosptnms  period  in  1669, 
bdieves  the  number  200.000  to  be  a  moderate  estimate ; 
but  Nachidgal,  in  1870,  thinks  the  whole  populatton  cannot 
exceed  40,000. 

Oovemment. — Fezzan  is gorraned by  akalmakam  or  lien 
tenant-governor,  under  the  governor  of  the  vilayet,  province 
or  regency  of  Tripoli.  At  the  time  ot  BohUs's  visit  the 
twelve  mndiratea  or  districts  into  which  it  had  formerly  been 
divided  had  been  reduced  to  aevan,  but  the  Qovamment 
was  on  the  point  of  restoring  the  twelve  districts,  and  of 
marking  out  their  limits  mon  distinctly.  These  districts 
an  those  U  Boiuen,  Bokna,  Shati,  Tsmenhiot^  Sebha, 
Wadi  Sheiki,  Wam  Qharb^  Hof la,  Shetgnla.  ZeDa,  Bhodna, 
andOatnm.  Allthemudiraana^intadby theka&nakam 
of  Femn,  and  deposed  hj  him,  if  be  sboold  see  Ht,  with- 
out reference  to  the  mndur  of  Tripoli  ThegovenimenC  is 
like  that  of  the  other  Turiiish  provinces,  practieally  alko- 
lute — ^for  the  will  of  the  kalfmafcam  or  Uie  mudir  is  law — 
althoogh  in  fonn  constitutional,  since  a  mgelis  or  oonadi, 
in  most  esses  only  imaginary,  is  supposed  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  le^slature. 

Althongh  the  inhabited  parts  of  FeziNi  an  nattud^ 
rich  and  fniile,  the  Tnrlush  Government  shows  .little 
skill  in  taking  advantage  of  its  resources.  Under  the 
most  bvonrable  drsniuSaoaas  the  direct  revenoe  of  the 
country  amonnts  to  abont  B00,000  piastres,  or  aboot 
X72,00O.  Besides  this,  however,  the  Government  receivaa 
a  Urge  sum  from  the  sde  of  dates.  Bound  Hnrzuk  alone 
the  number  of  palm  trees  belon^ng  to  the  Government 
is  reckcmed  by  Rohlfs  at  a  million.  Tbe  direct  reo^ts 
servo  to  salaiy  the  officials,  including  the  kaUnakam  uid 
the  troops,  who,  however,  an  not-  vary  regular^  paid. 
Except  it  may  be  a  present  of  slavea  at  other  armea 
sent  by  the  '"^''T'f^fl'".  not  a  farthing  passes  to  IMpoli  or 
Constantiaoplek  On  tiie  contrary,  all  dothin^  arm^  even 
provision^  such  aa  rice,  augar,.aiid  eoflbe  for  the  soldiery 
come  from  TripdL  or  StambouL  At  the  time  <rf  M. 
Duveyrier's  visit  Uis  garrison  of  Mursnk  consisted  of  2C0 
men  of  the  regnlar  Ottoman  army  (redif),  nearly  all 
natives  of  Femn  or-  negroes.  At  a  later  date  Rohlfs 
found  a  garrison  of  SOO  men. 

Trade. — The  commerce  of  Feztan  is  unimpoitast,  and  has 
never-been  groat.  The  country  serves  as  a  depotormiddle 
station  between  Bomn  and  its  oarronoding  negro  states  ir 
the  sonth  and  Tripdi  and  Egypt  in  the  north,  the  oanvai 
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iDDtM  beiwean  thaw  ooontriei  puaing  throngh  it  and 
oantring  at  Monok.  In  iKtor  tiiiwt  tlie  dav*  trade  aeema 
nthar  to  ham  iDcraaMd  llian  diminiabed :  tlw  iUtm  an 
pardj  M&t  on  to  ba  add  in  Tripoli  and  Tonfa,  parti;  by 
AqjQa  toward*  Egypt.  ^10  nhtAt  nnmbar  uiat  paw 
northward  by  the  main  cararan  roata  from  Enka  in 
Bornu  is  eatimated  at  10,000  aonually. 

Town*. — Marsnk,  the  proaeDt  aapttal,  liea  in  the  western 
ooraer  of  the  Hofra  depraasion,  ia  lat,  25*  B5'  K.  and 
long.  14*  10'  E.  It  was  fonaded  abont  1310.  One  of  the 
earliest  baildings  was  th^  kasbah  in  the  west  of  the  town. 
The  Tarks  hare  restored  it  as  well  as  the  wall  of  the  town, 
which  forms  almost  a  perfect  sqaare.  The  town  is  cut  in 
two  by  a  wide  atres^  tha  detul<d,  with  shopa  on  each  side, 
which  open  at  aaeh  and'  to  Uia  cVwf  gataa, .  Tha  pwnhk- 
tion  within  ita  walla  ia  estimated  1^  BoUb  at  3000, 
eaeloding  tha  garrison  of  600  men ;  with  ita  axtra-maral 
hnta  it  may  hare  8000  iDhabitants.  In  ita  main  atieeta 
a  busy  market  is  held  in  which  prorisions,  meat,  bread, 
and  regatables  are  bought;  but  it  is  inaignific&nt  in  com- 
pariaon  with  aome  of  tbe  other  markets  of  the  Sahara, 
such  as  that  of  Abnam  in  7afilet,  There  are  two  Turkish 
coffee-hoQiM  which  are  busily  frequented.  Sokoa,  about 
midway  between  Tripoli  and  Munuk,  situated  on  s  great 
grarel  plain  norUi  of  tha  Sdda  tangi^  seema  to  stand  next 
to  Mnrzok  in  point  ei  unpoctanogu  Ita  popnlatioo  was 
aatimatad  by  Yogd  at  3500.  lha  other  nolawc  thy 
eantraa  of  population  are — Zuila  and  Temissa,  on  the  route 
towards  Egypt,  of  Unnuk ;  Oarma,  or  Djerma,  a 

vaDad  plaoa  in  tha  Wadi  Sherki,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Mursuk', 
near  whidi  was  the  ancient  eapitot  of  Qu-ama,  which  gare 
ita  name  to  the  nation  of  the  Oaramantoa ;  Qatron  (1000 
inhibltanta)  and  Tejerri  on  the  southern  route  towards 
Bomu,  the  latter  be^g  the  frontier  oastle  round  which  a 
rtUage  of  low  mud  hula  has  grown  op ;  Sebha  in  ita  oasis 
90  miles  K.N.&  of  Uorank ;  Fnghia  on  the  ^ataaa  &W. 
•(  Uia  Hang-al-^Aswad ;  and  Zaila  at  Aa  northern  baaa  of 
that  nngai 

mritoy.— Thagnmp  (tf  oasaa  lo  tha  Miath  of  tha  preaant 
eonntiy  of  Fassan  raiwaaenta  tha  aodant  Fhamiia,  whloh 
has  had  for  its  capitals  at  succesitre  periods  Oerma  or 
Djerma  ander  the  Oaramantea,  Qarama  under  tha  Romans, 
Trftffhen  ander-  the  NesQr,  Zuila  under  the  conquering 
Arabs,  and  Uursnk  under  the  dynasty  of  Uled  Uohammed, 
ander  Abd-el-JetU,  and  uadw  the  Tarks.    The  capital  of 
tlia  Oaramantea  is  found  nnder  the  name  of  DJerma-el- 
'  Kedtma,  aoath  of  the  modem  Djerma  (N.W.  of  Munak), 
io  a  sort  of  bay  formed  by  the  hiJl  edge  of  Amiik.  The 
oapital  aadar  the  Needr  is  represented  atilt  by  the  niins 
e(  flia  andant  caatla  of  Tritghon  (40  mDes  E,  of  Unrauk). 
Of  the  Qarama  of  tha  Bomans  there  ramatna  now  only  one 
wdl-praaarradmonumeDt,  which  isdeinotedialC.  Dareyrier'a 
wdA  (£er  Toucatgt  tfw  JITord,  VvnM,  1864f  utnated  amid 
ruina  to  the  souUi  of  modern  Djerma.    Zuila,  the  Arab 
capital,  remains  as  the  chief  place  of  the  depression  called 
the  Sfaeigula,  east  of  the  Jlnnuk,  through  which  the 
most  direct  Egyptian  route  leads.     Tradition  and  his- 
tory are  in  accord  in  representing  the  most  uicient  in- 
habitants of  the  oasea  to  bare  beeii  the  BeHlana,  a  name 
under  which  the  Arabs  group  tbe  negroes  of  Boma  as  well 
as  the  Tebu.    The  oldeat  dynssty  of  the  Ber&ona  was  that 
of  tbe  If  esflr,  originally  from  the  Sudan.    Its  kings  reigned 
at  Trftghen,  and  wara  long  in  power  before  ihey  were 
conquered  and  dethroDed  by  an  Arab  tribe,  that  of 
Khormin,  who  reduced  the  people  of  Fanan  to  a  state  of 
slarery.   Daring  this  period  of  bondage,  a  aherif  bf  Uorocco, 
^•al-Monteser-ald-Mohanuaed  by  name,  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Haoca,  passed   throngh   Feztan.     Yielding  to  the 
anpplioatiras  of  tha  peoida,  on  his  return  from  the  saoced 
ha  gathered  a  tome  of  darotaaa  and  aet  out  to 


liberate  the  Femnians.  Ha  dsfeatad  and  axpatlad  UmI 
Khormin  Arabia  and,  bdng  alaetad  aaltai^  fouded  tka' 
dynaaty  of  Uled  Uohammed.  Thia  dynaa^,  whiA  laipsd 
for  abont  550  yaara,  adfanoad  (ha  intareata  of  tha  eouti^ 
and  gradaally  axtendad  ita  btwdeta  at  far  aa  Sokna  in  tta 
nortlu  Ihe  last  of  these  saltans  was  killed  in  the  rionity 
of  Tcighen  in  1811  by  El-Mokkmi,  one  of  the  lieatenants 
of  Yousef-Paaba,  the  last  aorereign  of  the  indDpendsnt 
Karamanli  dynasty  of  Tripoli  El-Mokkeni  now  mada 
himself  anlian  of  Fezean,  and  became  notoriona  by  his 
slaving  expeditions  into  Kigritia,  in  which  he  advutced 
as  far  aa  Boigu,  the  Ba)ir-el-ghasal,  and  BagirmL  In  1B3I, 
after  the  lieutenant  of  the  Karamanli  had  reigbed  for  3C 
years,  Abd-el-JelU,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Uled-SliinAa 
Arabs,  usurped  Uw  soraraigB  anthmityi  and  haU  it  £«■  la 
rears,  dnriag  whidi  time  ha  maintained  a  eontest  whiA 
kept  all  Fezzan  in  a  fermenL  In  1841,  Tripoli  haring 
meanwhile  been  erected  into  a  proriuee  of  the  Ottomsa 
empire,  Bakir  Bey  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  column  of 
troops  to  aubjagato  Fezan.  A  battle  took  place'  at  El* 
,  Bagla,  not  far  from  tha  sea,  in  which  Abd-el-JeUl  was  dsii^ 
and  soon  after  this  FoBaa  was  mada  a  katmakamlik  aC 
the  Ottoman  empire. 

From  1811  onward  there  is  no  doubt,  about  the  fsds 
>ibore  enomerated.  Previooa  to  1811,  the  doenments 
preserred  by  tha  monbonta  of  Tiigbm  show  that  tfca 
dynasty  of  Ulod-Uduunmad  oeonpied  the  throne  of  Fe»- 
zan  for  many  Antnriea;  bat  the  ^ta  of  its  establialuaau^ 
1361,  is  perhaps  qnaatioDable.  H.  Dureyrier  addaoN 
a  namber  of  prooft  to  show  that  the  Borftana  abora  me^ 
tioned  were  idenUoal  with  the  Oaramantea,  so  thai  it 
becomea  almost  a  matter  of  certain^  that  at  a  refy  ancint 
date  a  negro  cirilizatjon  prerailed  orar  the  northern  Sahara; 
and  that  this  was  rery  far.  adraneed  for  ita  time  ia  ahowa 
by  Uia  remains  of  remarkable  hydraulic  works,  by  tomba  of 
distinct  oharaeter,  and  by  rock  acalpturea  which  record  the 
chief  facta  of  their  hvtiotj. 

The  most  notsbla  of  Dm  European  tnnllan  who  bm  rUtad 
Famn,  sod  to  vhoN  works  tha  ttudaat  U  rebrrod  fcr  more  datsIU 
Infomutlon  rwuding  It,  are,  tsUng  tlwm  in  tho  ocdar  of  dst% 
M  follows : — HwnsmsDB,  Imi,  1819 1  Dtohua,  Cbumitaa, 
snd  Ondnoy,  182S;  Btahardaoi.  IMS;  BarOi,  18M-M;  TmSiSH: 
Dttr«7rlw,  185ft-1861|  Ten  Beormsan,  1S6S;  B^Uk  law:  Rash* 
tigd,  1870.  (K. 

FIACRE,  St,  an  ancborita  of  Irish  deaeen^  who  was 
nobly  bom,  but  renounced  his  worldly  adrantagv,  aiid 
sailed  to  France  to  find  a  solitude  where  he  might  darott 
himself  to  fasting  prayer,  and  the  practioea  of  charity  On 
reaching  Meaux  he  addressed  himself  to  St  Faro,  tha  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  who  aaaigned  him  a  dwelling  in  the  ftmstor 
Breni^  in  (ha  prorinea  *A  Brift   Hara  Ilaera  eoostracted  a 
cell,  and  «t  a  litUa  diatanca  from  it  an  air^om  for  die 
reception  of  the  atrangata  and  pllgriow  whom  thf  at 
his  austere  life  and  charitable  deeds  aoon  attraeted  In  laiga 
numbera.    He  died  about  670,  end  his  di^  ia  Uia  SOth  of 
AugosL    He  WDS  bnriet?  in  the  oratory  conatnteted  by 
himself ;  and  .on  acconut  of  tbe  miracles  reported  to  ba 
performed  at  his  shrine,  it  was  eoon  resorted  to  by  ptlgrima 
from  all  parts  of  France.    The  name  Jhere  was  first  giran 
to  French  hackney-coaches  because  they  were  used  to 
conrey  pilgrims  frcna  Auia  to  the  ahrine  of  thia  aaint,  and 
started  from  an  inn  which  was  known  by  the  sign  of  St 
Fiacre.    A  pert  of  the  remains  of  tha  aaint  wara  in  1568 
tnnaferred  to  tha  cathedral  of  HeaiUL  and  in  1637  and 
1695  the  gnod-dnkea  of  Ftorance  obtainad  other  portions 
of  them,  but  some,  it  is  said,  were  atUl  left  in  thair  wd  placa 
of  aepultore.    St  fiacre  is  patron  of  (ba  provinoa  of  Brie, 
and  patron  saint  of  gaideDer& 

FIABS  PRICES,  in  the  law  of  ScotUnd,  are  tha  arerage 
prices  of  aadi  of  the  different  aorta  itf  grain  grown  in  aaeh 
fionaty,  aa  fixed  annnally  I7  tha  aharifl^  nantUy  attw^ 
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the  vwdict  of  ft  jarjr ;  ud  thtj  atm  u  a  rule  for  aseer- 
tuning  the  nine-  of  the  graia  daa  to  faadal  Bupeiion, 
to  tiie  dergj  or  to  Iqr  pn^iiton  of  tauulf,  to  landloida 
as  a  part  or  the  irima  of  their  reota  and  in '  all  caua 
where  the  price  ot  gnto  has  not  been  filed  hy  the 
partial.    It  is  not  known  when  or  how  the  practice  of 
*'atrfldag  the  flara,"  aa  itia  called,  originated.   It  probably 
was  first  need  to  determine  the  Taloe  of  the  grain  rents  and 
datiee  payable  to  the  crown.    In  confirmation  of  tbia  view 
it  leenu  that  at  fint  the  dnty  of  the  sheriff  was  merdy  to 
make  a  return  to  the  Court  of  Excb^qber  of  the  prices  of 
gain  within  their  connties,  the  court  itaelf  striking  the 
Sail ;  and  from  an  old  case  it  aj^>eaT8  that  tbc  fiars  Were 
itnidc  abore  the  tme  prieea,  being  regarded  rather  aa 
pnaishmants  to  forca,the  kmg'i  tenanta  to  pay  thrir  rents 
than  M  the  onpw  eqninlent  o(,  the  grau  tJi^y  had  to 
pcfy.    Co4x»tanC^  liowerer,  vith   these  llan,  vhich 
wen  termed  aher^'  fiars,  there  was  at  an  early  period 
another  dasa  called  commiaaariea'  fiata,  by  whiui  the 
Tslnei  of  teinda  were  regnlated.    They  hare  been  traced 
hack  to  the  Beformation,  and  were  under  the  management 
of  the  commiMnry  or  coaaistorial  courts,  which  then  took 
the  place  of  the  bishops  a»d  their  officials.    Iliey  have  now 
been  hHig  out  of  vse^  bnt  they  were  perhapa  of  greater 
Bitiqni^  than  tha  dierifis'  fian,  and  the  model  upon  which 
fluae  were  inatitnted.    In  17S3  the  Court  of  Sesaion  passed 
aa  Aet  of  Sedenint  for  the  potpoae  of  rwolati^  the  pro- 
eednte  b  tan  eotnta   Down  to  that  uta  the  praotiee 
ef  atrikiitg  Oe  fiara  waa  by  no  meana  Dmvwaal  orer 
Sootlaadj  and  ersa  in  thoae  conntiaB  into  which  it  had 
been  introduced,  there  waa,  aa  the  preamble  of  the  Act 
puts  it,  •'a  general  complaint  that  the  sud  fiars  are 
atrofik  and  given  ont  by  the  sherifls  without  dae  care 
and  inquiry  into  the  current  and  jnet  prices. '    Tka  Act  in 
conseqaence  prorided  that  all  sheriffs  shonld  summon 
mDUBlly.  between  the  4th  and  the  20th  of  Februaiy,  a 
competent  nombw  of  pe^ma,  liring  in  the  shire,  of  ezperi- 
MKe  in  the  pricMof  grain  within  iu  bonnd^  and  that  ham 
thws  ibf^  ahonld  diooee  a  jnij  ct  fifteen,  of  whom  at  leaat 
eight  were  to  be  heritcn;  that  witneaaaa  and  other  OTidenee 
as  to  the  price  of  grain  gtown  in  the  eonnty,  eapedaUy  dnee 
flte  1st  (rf  November  preceding  nntH  the  day  of  inguiiy, 
wan  to  be  broogbt  bttTore  the  jury,  who  might  alao  pro- 
eeed  m  "thdr  own. proper  knowledge";  that  the  verdict 
vas  -40  be  returned  and  the  sentence  of  the  sheriff  pro- 
nounced by  the  let  Hanh ;  and  further,  where  custom  or 
expediency  recommended  it,  the  sheriff  was  empowered  to  fix 
iiis  of  different  values  aeoordingtothe  different  qualities  of 
ttapain.  U  eaniwt  bo  aaid  that  tUa  Act  has  remedied  all 
AeevOa  of  whidi  it  compUlDed   lite  propriety  ot  some  of 
its  proririona  has  been  qneataoned,  and  the  eompetenc^  ot 
the  court  to  peae  it  haa  been  doubted,  erent^  the  court  itaelf. 
Its  authority  haa  been  entirely  disregarded  in  <Mie  county — 
Haddin^ttmahire— where  the  fiais  are  struck  by  the  sheriff 
alon^  without  a  juiy ;  and  when  this  practice  was  called  in 
(pwstitai  the  court  declined  to  interfere,  observing  that  the 
flan  were  better  atruck  in  Haddingtonshire  than  anywhere 
^  The  other  ehariffs  have  m  the  main  follovred  the  Act, 
hut  with  much  variety  of  detail,  and  in  many  instancea  on 
ininapIaB  the  leaat  calculated  to  reach  the  true  average 
pricM   Thna  in  enue  conntiea  the  averogca  are  taken  on 
the  nnmbar  of  tranaaotioiu,  withent  regard  to  the  quanti- 
bm  s(dd.   In  one  oas^  in  1898,  the  evidence  waa  so  care- 
UNly  collected  that  the  second  or  inferior  bariey  fiara  wera 
2«.  M.  higher  than  ,  the  fint.    Fwmerly  the  wice  was 
•tnek     the  boll,  eommonly  the  Unlithgowaliiie  boll :  now 
tba  impvlal  qnartar  is  ahraya  used. 

TW  origiii      tha  word  flan  la  uncertain.    JamleMn,  la  hla  ; 
***>Mrjf,  mji  that  it  comst  fraa  tha  loelaodio  A  wealth-; 
Palmm  aariTss  Itfrom  aa  M  rnneh  werd^r.n  aretage 


othera  oonaectlt  with  the  Lx^/ontm.  On  the  general  enbject  of 
fiara  ntloea  aea  Patanon'a  Bitlorieal  ^eeoanl  iff  tlt§  Fian  i» 
JScoOmid,  £dfa>.,  lUS;  Cconall,  Or  TWtfl)^  vol  1.  481;  Huatn'a 
ImtiOtrd  m>d  Tuna,  Mied.iL  ttO. 

FIBBER  Tkctilb,  in  their,  widest  acceptation  include 
•11  snbatancea  capable  of  being  spun,  woven,  or  felted ;  but 
there  are  many  materials  and  preparations  which,  though 
they  can  be  aud  actnatly  are. woven,  yet  do  not  come  within 
the  range  of  fibres  as.  technically  understood.  Thus 
metallic  wires,  although  both  spun  into  ropes  and  woven 
into  wire-doth  for  numerous  purposes,  are  not  generally 
reckoned  among  textile  fibres,  nor  is  borse-hair  ao  re- 
garded; it  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  frame  a  general 
definition  that  would  not  mclude  aoch  anbstaneea.  Ex* 
eluding  these,  andyalso  leaving  ont  of  aceonnt  fibrsa  wed 
aolsly  as  paper-macing  materiala,  there  yet  remun  an  enor» 
moos  rarie^  of  materiala  more  or  lesa  need  and  reecwnfnd 
as  textile  fibres.  It  is  tme  that  those  of  any  conu^nble 
importance  are  eomparativefy  few ;  but  frequent  addition! 
are  being  made  to  the  list  6t  fibres  of  general  utility ;  and 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  preparation,  as  waD  ai 
increased  fadlitiea  of  transport^  tend  to  bring  Into  genera] 
use  numerous  kinds  which  formeriy  may  have  had  only 
local  and  limited  applicationB.  All  textile  fibrea  of  zecog< 
nizod  commercial  importance  will  be  found  noticed  in  detsdl 
under  theiJr  special  headings  ;  and  it  is  only  proposed  ben 
to  daa^  oommercsal  fibna  oenerally,  and  to  note  wna 
pointa  of  intareat  oonunm  to  uL 

Fibres  (tf  animal  ori^  are  few,  bat  of  the  highest  valo^ 
while  vegetable  flbrei  are  of  endlsu  varie^,  and  of  the  moel 
diverse  character  as  to  qoalitiea  and  general  utility. 
Animal  fibrea  may  be  comprehended  under  two  heads,  aitt 
,  and  wool,  uung  the  terms  in  an  extended  sense.  Silk  ol 
commerce  is  obtained  from  several  E^>ecies  of  moth  or  silk- 
worm ;  ^d  as  wool  there  may  be  enumerated  that  pro- 
duced hj  the  numerona  varietiea  of  sheep,  the  mohair  and 
cashmere  wod  obtained  from  varietiea  of  goat,  camels'  hail 
or  mtHf  alpaca,  and  viongnft  wA  (aee  Alpaca,  Woolum 
VUxvTJkCrtnaa,  in.),  Serwat  other  aoimal  fibna  or  haira^ 
and  notaUj  rabUfc  fnr,  a^  dnpkTad  for  fdtini;  and  thi 
long  fine  Aair  (rf  Tariona  .aoiinalB  has  been  oeoasioiiaUj 
woven  into  useful  fabrica,  without  becoming  reeognixed  eom- 
mercial  stajdea.  Animal  filnos  are  closely  related  to  each 
other  in  cbnnical  composition,  sharing  their  leading  charao- 
teristica  in  common  with  all  epidermic  products,  hur,  horn, 
nails,  feathers,  &c  They  belong  to  the  nitrogenoua  ot 
slbuminoid  group  (rf  substances,  and  are  in  composition  in. 
timately  related  to  albumen,  gelatin,  aud  fibrin.  They  are 
insduble  iu  water  or  alcohol,  but  solutions  of  caustia 
slkaliea  cause  them  to  swell  up,  and  if  boiled  in  these  they 
dissolve  widi  deoompontion  and  the  evolution  of  ftinmonia. 
Into  the  eompontion  of  wool  sulphur  enten^  whereu  the 
nitrogenous  constituenta  of  silk,  which  embrace  albumen, 
gelatm,  and  a  peculiar  compound  called  fibroin,  ar6  free 
from  that  element  Aa  is  well  known,  these  animal  fibres 
yield  a  peculiar  odour,  like  burning  bom  or  feathers,  on 
being  ignited,  and  they  carbooixe  with  some  difficulty  only 
ou  the  continued  application  of  heat 

Chemically,  v^table  fibrea  show  a  aimilar  intimate  re- 
lation to  each  other,  the  bens  of  all  being  cellulose,  a  com- 
pound allied  in  ultimate  oompositibn  to  the  catbohjrdrates, 
starch  and  angar,  bat  poaeasauig  very  maAed  and  distinct 
ive  ohameters.  In  partieolar,  eelluiose  exhibits  a  remark 
able  indifference  or  reriataace  to  the  aetim^  ehemical  r»- 
•gants  which  affbct  allied  aubatanoea  and  the  bodiaa  with 
which  it  is  associated  in  ^wing  plants.  It  is  to  this 
power  of  resisting  change  that  its  value  for  textile  parpoau 
U  dae^  and  on  the  same  peculiarity  Ik  also  based  the 
ordinaiy  method  ot  separating  fibres  from  other  vegetaUe 
priaci^ea  with  which  they  are  in  general  aaiociat^  Al- 
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thoogb  «r1tiJaK  k,  howerer,  pnetioall/  nnaffeotad  by  the 
ocdiuiy  lAnaUt  water,  alcAd,  ether,  beosol,  and  weak 
iolatioiw  of  auidi  and  flkiliM  erea  at  higb  temperatan^ 
jet  nador  oartaia  drenmirtaocea  ill  phyueal  qoalitiat  ct 


■trengA  and  elutldty  may  be  TftiT  leriaadT  danaeed  vtth- 
oat  any  aiaManDoe  of  chemioal  cuBn  Btrcag  adalioiia 
of  acida  sod  alkalies  tspeoiaUy  U  aided  iritlikeat,aetivoK 
oellnloee  by  fint  mUing  aptke  ifaeaa;  tUa  Ja  loDowad 
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again  ezeroiae  a  deafractive  InAoence  npoa  cellnloM,  a  ImI 
of  great  importance  in  connexion  with  bleacbing  c^MiatioB^ 
wbieh  are  all  baaed  npoo  the  aoUoo  of  Taifou  widtaim 
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CellaloM  is  complefolr  dlnolrsd  amnunuaciil 
aohitioD  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  from  ita  uAntian  it  nifty  ba 
pradptUUd  chwDMatfly  mwhangad  by  tiefttmwit  of  flu  wda. 
tion  witkMldiL 

The  i^yiied  eonditkm  o.  fibtoM  Batrttnci.ii^  Bomrn, 
for  textile  pnipoMi,  <rf  mvcilimcm  Imporlabce  than  their 
fVniV^  fori^.  11m  length  and  etrength  of  the  fibre,  iti 
filwooM  amd  uutkity,  and  its  ocdonr  are  all  coiuideiatioiis 
of  Uie  titk  ifl^ortaikoe.  The  period  at  which  the  fibre- 
yielding  jAaiOa  are  coUeatad,  and  tlie  Tariona  ■proeeasea 
through  which  all  Uie  raw  materials,  with  the  deception  of 
eottoo  and  other  seed  hain,  pass  to  free  the  fibres,  exereiBe 
inqxMtant  isflaeooes  on  the  atrength,  elasUcity,  and  original 
coIqw  of  the  fibna.  The  ailmoat  inYariaUe  metiiod  by 
lAiak  vegetable  fibraa  are  freed  fiom  uioeiated  nibatKneeB 
owirian  in  retting  or  lottioft  a  pcooeH  irideh*witl  be  folly 
deseiibad  nider  fux. 

In  the  accompanying  table  are  embraced  all.tbe  fib- 
Toos  sobstancea  of  regetabla  origin  which  have  hitherto 
been  emplojred  for  textiles  and  cordage,  See.,  to  any  con- 
siderable' extent.  It  is  compiled  from  Dt  U.  Mfilkr'a 
**  PflanseDfaaer"  in  Hofmaaa's  SerieAt  libtr  die  JSntwictdwiff 
{AewnaditM  /adufri^— ft  (ftpar  to  which  we  ows  other 
oMigfttiowL 

Tm  wire  eloMly  w^bla  fitma  apprwimftte  to  a  con- 
ditkn  of  abaohite  pon^,  the  greater  beoomM  Oe  difficult 


Tm.  l.—Ttbn  of  Sbtup  "Wod  (S.  India), 
of  dis^gaisbing  them  from  each  other  1^  a&y  chemical 
tasta.    A*,  however,  more  or  less  incmtting  sabatuoe  ad- 
heres to  aU  bast  fibrea  in  dieir  raw  condititHL  ihdy  exhibit 


na  S.— Fibre  of  WmI  of  CMhnwn  Go«t 

certain  reactioDB  by  which,  in  that  condition,  thoy  can  be 
•marateb'  reoogidnd,  but  aoeh  testa  an  of  little  practical 
Tune.   MOTe.deflnita  and  important  ronOts  can  be  obtained 


Tta  &. — Slln  of  Alpwai  Wool, 
bf  Bileroaoopical  examination,  as  certain  peculiarities  of 
■iaato  atrwtare  are  retained  Ij  thtt»  with  great 
iwciirteoqy.   Tin  Buaroaoi^  distinction  of  allied  fibres  {b^ 


howerer,  a  diffieolt  task,  reqainng  much  expettenoe  and 
discrimiofttioa.  Cotton  and  other  seed  haita,  which  eonnit 
of  dngft  elongated  oells  or  tabes,  an  of  course  easily  die- 
tingnished  from  other  TSgatable  fibrae  which  an  composed 
of  sggregated  cells ;  and  atfll  non  marked  u  the  diS^eocf 


Fra.  4.— Bran)  SUk  Flbn. 

between  T^etaUe  films  and  wool  and  silk  respecKM^/, 
The  aocompai^ing  woodcats  show  the  micvosooplo  uy, 
pearanoe  of  wool,  sill^  cotton,  ifaea,  and  fiax  films, 
magnified  in  each  case  320  diainetera.  4a  wool,  silk,  aud 
vegetable  fibrea  present  marked '  di&TMKoe  of  cliemical 


Fig  g.— Wbierfgis Mind Aawritsn pBttea.  ' 

eturacter,  the;  can  be  tmBSy  neogniud  in  any  mind 
fabric  by  appropiate  tests.  Thus  ftnllina  dyes,  wMch  ec»n> 
mnDieate  stnaig  perms oent  coloois  to  wool  and  ailk^  only 
pcodooe  OD  vegetable  fibrea  ft  fogitive,  easily  waahed-ont 
ataio.    Ye^taus  fibres  in  a  mited  fabric  may  hp  diatia- 


FUL  e.— CaeuMdB&MFUn. 


gained  by  boiliDg  a  fragment  of  the  material  in  a  solution 
containing  10  per  cent  of  soda,  whereby  the  animal  fibres 
disecJTO,  leaving  the  vegetable  fibres.  By-  filtration  uid 
snbeeqnent  purifying  <^  the  nudlBsolved  nmaina,  the 
proportion  of  vegetable  film  nay  be  ascertained.  Tin 


Fia  7.— nbraof  BoD^BudaBFla* 


alkaline  filtrate  treated  with  aeetftto  of  lead  gives  a  whitf 
precipitate  for  silk  and'Uack  for  wool  Tie  nilphnr  ooa- 
tained  ia  wool,  from  whidi  ulk.is  free^  gives  a  ready 
meuw  of  distinguishing  a  mixture  of  thaw  two  fibres.  1% 
a  eolation  of  plumbate  of  soda  wobl  becomes  black,  whik 
ailk  is  quite  nDsfieoted.  (j.  fa.) 

FIBEIN,  or  Febbinb,  is  a  member  of  the  important  gronp 
of  albnminoid  w  proteinoaa  enbetaacea  whudi,  embracii^ 
atbnmon,  eaana,  giaten,  and  other  lUwd  oompoands,  eoa« 
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■titoto  wwntuJ  friaciplM  of  antonl  Kiid  ol  the  liigher 
regeUbla  oigftDUnu.  Tb«  nibstaitCM  mn  d'utiiigaidied 
uaoag  themselTM  uion  by  physical  peealiftrities  Kbd  pro- 
pettiM  tlun  bf  distinctions  U  disinical  cmutibition,  wbicfa, 
indatd,  b  so  ▼mrUble  u  to  point  to  the  coaclosiss  that  ths 
Tariotta  principles  an  not  to  be  regarded  as  definite 
chemical  compoands.  In  a  physiotogical  Bense  fibrin 
results  from  Uie  onion  of  two  albominoids  which  exist 
separately  in  the  blood,  fibrinogen  and  the  fibrinopUstic 
enbetanoe.  The  body  is  most  readily  obteined  by  bahtng 
blood-clot  viA  a  loose  bnndb  of  twigs,  vhen  tha  nb- 
staoce  will  iMacb  itieU  to  the  twigs  in  a  filamentooa  con- 
dition. On  being  pnilBed  by  waahing  with  water,  it  forms 
a  aoftalasltc  traoapuent  oc  wbitiah  mass  of  filaments,  which 
liave  DO  tandenCT  to  cohere.  When  peRnitted  to  dry  in  the 
air  it  beeomea  a  hunl  homy  mass,  with  a  yellowish  or  green- 
ish tinge^  Fibrin  is  qalte  iosolable  in  water,  bnt  boiled 
underpressure,  or  with  lon^ continned  boilin^^  it  dissolves 
with  a  duuga  of  its  atmctare.  It  is  onaffeeted  by  alcohol 
or  ether,  but  in  presence  of  dilnto  adds  and  weak  alkalies 
itis  gndoally  dissolved.  Its  average  percentage  compoei- 
tiou  is  thna  stated  : — Carbon  &3'6,  hydrogen  7*6,  nitrogui 
17'^  oxygen  31*8,' sulphur  I'S.  analogous  product 
obtained  mm  mnaoilartiania  is  tenudsyntonin.  Vegetablfl 
fibrin  is  that  porti<»i  of  the  nitrogMums  eotutitaenta  <rf 
cereal  gnuns  and  similar  seeds  which  is  insolaUa^in 
alcohol  Fibrin,  although  a  aabatance '  of '  the  .  highest 
phyriological  intereal|and  of  the  utmost  importance  as  a 
aonstitaent  of  food,  has  hitherto^  unlike  albumen,  casein, 
and  glnten,  found  no  spsrial  application  as  a  separate 
indtastrial  product 

FICHTE,  JoHANH  QoTTLiu  (1762-1814),  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  modem  Oerman  metaphysicians,  was  bom 
at  Bammenoa  in  Upper  Lusatia'  on  tlie  19th  May  1762. 
His  father,  a  ribbon-weavar  in  that  village,  waa  of  Swedish 
origin,  the  fir^  of  the  FieHte  family  having  been  a  eddier 
in  the  army  of  Oostavns  Adolphns,  who  was  left  wounded 
at  Bammeuau  tind  settled  there.  All  of  the  race  were  dis- 
tinguished for  piety,  uprightness,  and  solidity  «f  ehara<^. 
yfab  these  qnaliUea  Fichta  himself  combined  a  certain 
impetuosity  of  temper  and  impatience  which  were  probably 
derived  from  his  mother,  a  woman  of  somewhat  querulous 
and  jealous  disposition.  'At  a  very  early  age  the  boy 
showed  remarkable  mental  vigour  and  moral  independence, 
A  fortunate  accident  Isonght  him  under  the  notice  of  a 
n^JUNmring  nobleman,  Freiherr  von  Miltit^  and  was  the 
mauu  of  procuring  him  a  more  axceUant  adoettlon  than,  his 
Isthei^i  circamstaneee  would  have  aUowsd.  By  Van  Uiltits 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Pastor  Erebet  at  Niederan, 
who  prepared  him  admirably  for  higher  school  instmction. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Uussen  he  was  then  entered  at  the 
celebrated  echool  or  seminai^  at  Pforta,  near  Raombnrg. 
In  1780,  after  six  years  residence  at  Schnlpforta,  Fichte, 
whose  patron  Tod  Mtltitt  had  unfortunately  died,  entered 
the  univeivty  of  Jena  as  a  student  of  theology.  His 
OMana  did  not  permit  him  to  proaecnte  an  nnintermpted 
aon^e  ol  study ;  ho  supported  himself  mainly  by  private 
tsaeUng,  and  during  the  years  1784-1787  acted  at  tutor  in 
various  families  of  Baxony.  In  1787,after  antmaacceesfnl 
a^lication  to  the  consiitoiy  for  some  pecuniary  asustuiee, 
snch  aa  was  frequently  given  to  poor  students  of  theol<^  at 
the  Saxon  nniveisities,  he  seems  to  have  been  altogetiter 
driven  to  misoeUoneons  literary  work.  A  tutorehip  at 
Zurich  was,  however,  obtained  in  the  spring  of  1 788,  through 
bia  friend  Weiase,  and  Fichte  spent  in  Switzerland  two  of 
the  hq>piut  years  of  hia  life.  He  made  aeveral  valuable 
acqaaintances,  among  otheia  Levator  and  his  brother-in-law 
Hartmann  Bahiit  to  .whoso  daughter,  jrt^unna  Haiii,  he 
Wcama  engnged  befbie  leaving  Zurich  in  1790: 
9etdtBg  at  Leipdcb  Fiobte  atiHl  found  himiaU,  without 


any  fixed  meana  of  Uvalikood,  and  «aa  again  ladnced  t» 
literary  drudgery,  writing  t^  piqri,  and  nviawa  for  Oa 
popular  magasiDea.    In  the  nudst  «  Ods  cUsttaeting  votk 

occurred  the  moet  important  event  of  hia  Ute,  his  Intoodne- 
tion  to  the  philoaophy  td  Kant,  ^  bat  Fichte  had  been 
already  intorested  in  philosophioo- theological  qnestions  w» 
know,  bnt  up  to  this  period  his  specnlatious  had  beoi  bnt 
deanltory.  At  Schnlpforta  he  had  read  with  delight 
Leeaing'a  Anii-Ooete,  and  during  bis  Jenaatadent  days  had 
occupied  Jumeelf  with  the  diffi«tU  problem  of  the  relatioD 
between  phOosopInr  and  taagitm.  lite  outocmie  of  hii 
speenlations,  as  ezhlUted  in  the  fragmentary  Apiiorimm 
«ier  JM£7toaiiiufi>r£tMM(impabUshed,dato  Werh^ 
I  1-8),  waaaspeciea  of  Spinadstie  determinism,  regarded, 
however,  aa  lying  altogether  oolaide  the  boun(^  of 
religion.  It  ia  remarkable  that  even  for  a  time  sboald 
fatalism  have  been  predominant  in  Fichte'a  reasoning,  for 
in  character-  be  was  throughout  opposed  to  anch  a  view, 
and,  aa  he  baa  said,  "  according  to  Che  man,  ao  is  the  eystm 
of  philoaophy  he  adopts."  With  snch  half-foimed  opinioio, 
Kant'a  philosophy  was  a  new  revelation.  In  particular,  he 
seiied  npnt  the  practical  side,  in  which  Kant  works  out 
his  view  d  fhe  abaolnte  moral  law  as  the  essence  of  free 
inteOigenca  TUa' doctrine  lies  at  tiie  root  of  aU  Ilchte^ 
after  q>eculati«t< ;  in  fact,  hb  system  n  merely  the  rigidly 
consistent  evolution  of  the  true  relatioD  between  teason  aa 
preetioal  and  reason  as  cognitive^ 

Fichte'a  L«tt«ri  of  this  period  sufficientiy  attest  the 
infiuenee  exerdsed  on  him  by  the  study  of  Kant.  It 
effected  a  revolution  in  his  whole  mode  of  tniT<1ri"g ;  and  so 
completely  did  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  the  inherent  moral 
wortii  of  man  harmonize  with  his  own  character,  that  frun 
this  time  forward  his  life  becomes  one  effort  to  reallfa  and 
perfect  a  truS  {^osophy,  and  to  make  ila  priociplaa  do  mera 
theoretic  axioma,  bnt  praotieal  "HFiff.  At  first  he  seems 
to  have  thought  that  the  best  method  for  acoompliabing 
hia  object  would  be  to  expound  Kantianism  in  a  popular, 
intelligible  form.  He  felt,  and  righUy,  that  the  reception 
of  Kvit's  doctrines  was  imped^  by  the  clumsy  and 
acholastie  phraseology  in  wUch  they  were  stated.  Aa 
abridgm^t  of  the  KrUik  der  UrthnlJtrafl  was  begun,  bnt 
was  left  unfiuished, 

The  circumstances  of  Fichte's  life  had  not  improved. 
Ko  opening  had  presented  itoelf,  and  it  had  been  arranged 
ia  the  beginning  of  1791  that  he  should  retam  to  Zonch. 
aadbeoLuriedto  JduanaBahn.  This  plan  was  oTetthrown 
by  a  oommerdd  disaster  which  sererdy  affscted  the  fortuBoa 
of  the  Bahn  fomily.  Hchte  aooeptad  a  post  aa  private  tutor 
to  the  family  of  a  nobleman  in  Warsaw,  and  proceeded 
slowly  on  foot  to  that  town.  The  situation  proved  nnsnit- 
able;  the  lady,  as  Kuno  Fischer  saya,  "required  greoter 
submission  and  better  French  "  than  Fichte  could  ylM,  and 
after  littie  more  tjian  a  fortnight's  stay,  Fichte  set  oat  for 
Eijnigsberg,  drawn  thither  by  the  desire  to  see  EanL  His 
first  interview  with  Kant  was  dit^pointing ;  the  coldness 
and  formality  of  the  aged  philosopher  checked  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  yonng  diat^l^  though  tt  did  not  diminish  hia 
admiration  and  raveranoe.  He  reaAved  to  bring  himself 
before  Kan^  notloa  in  a  "men  eftoUve  manner  1^  lab- 
mitting  to  Um  eome  paper  in  which  the  principles  of  the 
Kantiui  philoeophy  ^ould  be  applied.  Snch  waa  the 
origin  of  the  won:,  written  in  four  weeks,  the  Vemuk  tiiur 
KHiik  aUtr  Qfenbarunff  (Essay  towards  a  Critique  of  all 
Bevelation).  The  problem  which  Fichte  dealt  with  in  this 
essay  was  one  not  yet  liandled  by  Kant  himse]^  and  the 
relationa  of  which  to  the  critical  philoaophy  furnished 
matter  for  CMisiderable -aurmis&  Indirectiy,  indeed,  Kant 
had  indicated  a  raj  dafinita  opinion  on  theohigy :  fitet  the 
Critima  ^  Fun  £m»o»  it  waa  dear  that  for  hiai  qweala- 
tira  tiieology  mut  be  pntely  n^EatiTe^  while  the  OHtivw  ^ 
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^fi'oeUeal  Staaon  m  cleftrly  indicated  the  view  that  the  moral 
3ftV  U  the  absotata  content  or  substance  of  an;*  religion. 
A  tritieal  inTestigatioa  of  the  notion  of  revealed  religion, 
U  esamination  of  the  oondttions  ooder  whieh  religions 
Miaf  waa  posatble,  vas  still,  therefore,  an  open  proUem. 
TU^'a  easay  was  forwarded  bj  him  to  Kant,  who  approred 
k  bi(^>fy»  extended  to  the  anUior  a  most  vann  reception, 
ul  tnrted  his  influence  to  procure  a  publisher  for  the 
mrlL  After  tome  delay,  consequent  on  Uie  scruples  of  the 
theological  eensoY  of  Halle,  who  did  notlika  to  Bee  miraelea 
rejecUd,  the  book  appeared  at  Eaator,  1792.  By  aa'orer- 
■sht  of  the  pubtieher,  FLcltto'a  name  did  not  appear  on  tlie 
wis  page,  nor  was  the  preface  ^ren,  in  vhicb  the  author 
tpoka  of  himself  as  a  be^nner  in  philosophy.  Considering 
UWD  the  principles  applied  and  the  results  reached,  it  was 
aot  unnatoral  that  outeideta  should  ascribe  the  vdtk  to 
Kant  himself.  The  Allgmnru  Literatvr-^ei/vnff  went 
lb  &r  as  to  say  that  iko  one  who  bad  read  a  line  of  Kant's 
immoctal  writings  eonld  fail  to  reci^ixe  the  eminent  author 
cf'thls  Mw  woil:.  The  mistake  was  aoon  notified  by 
Kuit  Umidf,  who  pnblicly  annonncfld  the  trae  author,  at 
tbe  Mm«  time  lughly  commending  the  work  By  this 
lortanate  error  Fi^te's  reputation  was  aeenred  at  a  sttoko, 
•ad  h»eoon  reaped  tlie  beneflts  of  fame. 

The  Crit^pu  Reodatvm  is  deserTtng  of  particular 
notice,  since  it  marks  the  eulminetiog  point  of  Hchte's 
Kantian  period.  The  exposition  of  the-  conditions  under 
vlueh  revealed  religion  is  posaible  turns  upon  the  absolute 
m^niremeDta  of  the  moral  Uw  in  human  naturb.  Beligion 
itMlf  is  the  belief  in  this  moral  law  as  diTine,  and  such 
Wlitf  ta  a  practical  postulate,  necessary  in  onler  to  add 
2bice  to' the  lav.  It  fdlowa  Oat  no  rerealed  leligion, 
•o  far  as  matter  or  anbstanoe  is  ooncerued,  can  contain 
anything^  byroad  tfaii  lawj  nor  e«  any  fact  io  the  world 
of  e^rioBoa  be  reeg^niied  by  na  as  rapernstnral  The 
•npematarol  einneat  in  religion  can  only  be  the  divine 
ckatacter  of  the  moral  law.  Xow,  tba  rovelation  of  this 
dlvlns  oharBoter  of  morality  ia  possible  only  to  b  being  in 
lAom  the.  lower  impulses  have  been  or  are  soccessful  in 
watcomiog  reverence  for  the  law.  In  such  a  case  it  is  con- 
oavable  t^at  a  revelation  might  be  given  in  wder  to  add 
MraogA  to  the  moral  law.  Religion  nltimately  then  refits 
^Kn  the  practical  reason,  and  ezpresses  some  demand  or 
want  of  the  pure  ego  or  boman  wilL  In  this  eonclnaion 
we  can  traoe  the  ptominencs  assi^ied  by  Kchte  to  the 
practical  element^  and  ilw' tendeni^  to'muo  the  require- 
nents  of  the  ^  the  grono'd  for  alt  ji^gment  on  reality. 
It  waa  not  possible  that  faanug  reaohed  this  point  lie  dionld 
not  |irees  forward  and  leave  t£e  Kantian  poaltion, 

Fichte's  literary  snoqpss  waa  coincident  witk  an  impfove- 
ment  in  the  fwtunea  of  the  Balm  family.  There  seemed 
now  00  reason  for  delaying  his  marriage,  which  accordingly 
took  place  at  Zurich  in  October  1793.  The  remainder  oC 
the  year  he  spent  in  retirement  at  Zurich,  slowly  perfecting 
Ilia  thoughts  on  the  fundamental  problem*  left  for  sedation 
IB  the  Kantian  philosophy.  Diuiig  this  period  also  be 
imUisliea  anuqvunuly  two .  remarkable  political  works, 
Zmradfvrdwrma  iur  PmJ^rtUteit  von  dm  I'Onlm  Ew 
tpifa,  and  MtMigt  mir  Btniiuiff*ng  dor  tfHhaU  dta 
Afi^ewM  ^  4w  fivMOritdu  RmoIuUim,  Of  &eae  the 
latter  is  mock  ths  moia  imiiortani.  The  n«aeh  Bw^atioo 
aeeBoad  to  many  earnest  tfiinkera  the  one  great  outcry  of 
nodom  times  for  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action  which 
is,  the  eternal  hwitoge  of  every  human  being,  Unfortnn- 
ttialy  the  political  condition  of  Qermany  waa  nnfaronrable 
^  the  fwmation  of  an  unbiassed  opinion  on  the  great 
nwnmeat  The  principles  involved  in  it  were  lost  sight 
«f  nnder  the  mass  oS  spurions  maxims  on  social  oider 
iriiidi  bad  aloirif  grown  up  and  atifiiBned  into  ^atem.  To 
jfiiaet  attaoitMi  to  die  tnie  natore  of  rerolation,  to  demon* 


strate  how  inextricably  the  right  of  liberty  interwoven 
with  the  very  existence  of  man  as  an  intelligent  agent,  to 
point  out  ths  inherent  progreasiveness  of  state  arrangements, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  reform  or  amendment,  such 
are  the  main  objects  of  the  Beitrdge  ;  and  although;  as  is 
often  the  case  irith  Fiohte,  the  atgnments  are  too  formal 
and  the  distinctions  too  win-drawn,  yet  the  general  idea  is 
nobly  concuved  and  carried  out.  As  in  the  Criiiqvu 
Revdation  so  ben  the  rational  |utnn  of  man  and  the  con- 
ditionWnecKsary  for  its  manifestation  or  realization  become 
the  atandaRt  for  critical  judgmeoL 

Towards  the  close  of  1793  Fichte  received  an  invitation 
to  flU  the  post  of  extraordiilary  professor  of  pbilosophy  at 
Jena,  vacant  by  tho  transference  of  Beinhold  to  Kiel 
This  chair,  though  not  in  the  ordinary  faculty,  hod  become, 
through  Beinhold,  the  most  important  in  the  university, 
and  great  delibeiation  was  exercised  in  selecting  his 
anoeessoc.  It  was  desired  to  aecore  an  able  exponent  of 
KantiaDism,  and  umm  seemed  so  highly  qualified  as  the 
author  of  the  Critiqtu  Uttdatvn,  TuiblOt  vbile  aecept* 
ing  the  call,  at  flat  desired  to  delay  entry  on  liia  «>r 
a  year,  in  order  to  be  mon  thoroughly  prepared ;  but  aa  tbb 
was  deemed  inexpedient,  he  rapidly  drew  out  an  introdactory 
outline  of  his  system  for  the  use  of  his  students,  and  began 
his  loctorea  in  May  1794.  His  success  was  instantaneous 
and  complete.  The  fame  of  his  predecessor  was  altogether 
eclipsed ;  as  Forberg  writes.  "  Fichte  is  believed  in  af 
Beinhold  never  was.  The  students  understand  him  even 
less  than  they  did  his  predecessor,  but  they  believe  all  the 
more  earnestly  on  that  account"  Unch  of  this  success 
was  nndonbtedly  doe  to  Fichto's  rare  power  as  a  lecturer. 
In  oral  expoeition  the  vigour  of  thoof^t  and  moral  inten> 
si^  of  the  man  were  moat  of  all  apparent,  while  his  pno- 
t^  aanteotnees  completely  captivated  his  beanrs.  He 
lectured  not  only  onaphiloeopby  to  bis  own  blasa,  but  on 
general  moral  subjects  to  all  students  of  the  nnivarailiy. 
These  general  addressee,  published  under  the  title  Voealiat 
of  thit  Scalar  (Bestimmnng  des  Gelehrten),  were  on  a 
subject  veiy  dear  to  Fichto's  heart,  the  supreme  importance 
of  tiie  highest  inteOectDal  eultnre  and  the  dntieo  incumbent 
on  those  who  bad  noeived  it  Their  tone  ia  stimulating 
and  lofty. 

The  yean  spent  at  Jena  were  unueually  productive; 
indeed,  the  completed  Fichtean  pbilost^y  is  contained  io 
the  writings  at  this  period.  A  general  introdnotiou  to  the 
syatom  is  given  in  the  trootato  Cht  tkt  Ifotiim  tf  tkt  Tktorg 
^  Sam»  (Ueber  den  Begriff  der  WisseDschoftslebn, 
1791),  and  the  tikeorelioal  portion  is,  worked  out  in  the 
Fw»AiavM  of  the  wholt  Theory  of  Science  (Omndlage  der 
gesammten  Wiaeenschaftslehre,  1791),  and  Outline  of  what 
i$  pee^iartHthe  Theory  of  ScienM  (Qmndrissdes  EigenthQm- 
lichen  d.  ^issenschaftolehre,  1791).  To  these  were  added 
in  1797  a  Fint  and  'a  Secowi  ItOrodvction  to  the  Theory  of 
Sdenetft^nd  an  Snay  toteardi  a  nev  Fspontioit  of  the  Theory 
ofScienet.  The /fUrM^ut^wtw  an  masterly  expositions.  The 
practical  philosophy,  wbieh  waa  with  Ilohto  the  fandamen- 
tal,  wai  given  in  the  Qmndlagt  dt$  2fatiim^t$,  1798,  and 
Sfttem  iter  SiUgiiUiFt,  1799.  Oba  hat  is,  w«  lUnk^  the 
most  important  ci  all  Fiohte^  woifa;  apart  from  %  bis 
theogrrtio^  pbiloK^by  is  unintelligible  and  absurd. 

paring  this  penod  of  literary  activify  Fichto's  acodemio 
career  bad  beta  troubled  by  variona  storms,  the  last  do 
violent  as  to  put  a  dose  to  bis  professoriate  at  Jena.  The 
first  of  them,  a  complaint  against  the  delivery  of  his  general 
addresses  on  Sondaya,  was  easily  got  ovor.  The  second, 
arising  from  Fichto's  strong  desire  to  suppress  tbe  Landt- 
mannichaften,  or  students'  orders,  which  were  productive 
of  Buicb  harm,  was  mon  serioos.  Some  misnndeistsnding 
oansed  an  outburst  of  ignwant  lU-feeliog  on  Ibe  part  ci  the 
Btn dents,  who  proceeded  to  in^  IttiKtha  that  Fidito  wis 
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compelled  to  obtaia  leare  to  resid*  ont  of  JeoiL,  Th«  third 
•tonn,  boWrar,  Wu  the  mwt  violaot  Is  1798  Fiehte^ 
vhs^  with  KiethuuiMrt  bad  edited  the  PkOotejihieat 
/MhMrf  liim  nearndfram  Ui  friend  Forbeij^an 
mn  on  Uia  "DenloraoMut  ef  tbe  Idea  ti  Ballgiw.''. 
WItli  mndi  of  dw  eeujr  he  eDtiie!/  sgreed,  bat  be  thongfat 
tiki  abolition  In  m  BUU17  wajre  defective  and  calculated 
to  Meat«  4D  erroneotia  impnenon,  that  be  prefaced  it  with 
n  ihort  paper  Om  ikt  Qrmmda  <^  our  Bdief  in  a  JHmu 
dmenmnU  o/Ike  Vniverte,  ia  which  God  it  defined  m  the 
moral  order  of  the  aniTetse,  the  eternal  law  of  ligbt  which 
ip  the  foundatioo 'of  all  oar  being.  An;  other  mode  of 
axistenoB  mnat  be  denied  to4um.  Against  theeapi^Ma  the 
07  <d  atheiun  was  niaed,  aad.ttu  electoral  GoreniBMot  «f 
8HQO7  wppr— ad  th«  Jonrned  $a&  eonfiaoated  tha  eoptea 
fonnd  in  thnr  nnivmutiai,  aeti  imitated  bjr  all  tiw  Oarmaa 
atatea  except  FrosBia.  Tbe  dake  of  Saxe-Weimar,  patron 
of  Jena  nniveraitjr,  was  abnoat  ordered  to  reproTo  and 
diamiw  the  offenders.  Fichte'a'defencea  (Appellatioit  tm 
das  PMietm  gegtn  dit  Anldag*  det  Atheimiu,  and 
GtrieAtlieht  Ytrantwortitng  det  BerautgAcr  der  phiL 
Zeiiichrift  (1759),  thoDgh  tnaaterlyT  did  not  make  the 
mattw  easier  for  t^ie  court  of  Saxe-Weimar,  who  strongly 
withad  to  let  tbe  affair  pass  quietly,  and  an  nnfortanate 
lattaTi  in  woiob  he  threateiud  to  resign  m  case  of  reprimand, 
tamed  the  aoide  dtogatbar  sgainat  hint  The  coort 
atUtarily  nceeptad  Uathreat  asa  roqueat  to  realgn,  passed 
aenmre,  and  ex  tended  to  him  permission  to  vitbdrav  from 
hb  chair  at  J  eoa ;  nor  would  utey  alter  thmr  deciuon,  even 
thoogb  Fichto  himself  endeaTonred  to  explain  away  the 
nofortunate  bttor. 

£«riin  was  now  the  only  town  in  Germany  open  to  him. 
His  residenoe  there  from  17d9  to  1806  wns  only  broken  by 
tlie  delivery  of  lectoree  during  tbe  snrnmsr  of  1805  at 
ErUngen,  where  he  had  been  named  professor.  Surrounded 
liy  friMid%  inelading  such  men  as  StU^al  and  Sebleier- 
atkohar.  he  continned  hia  litentjr  woil^  parfecttDg  and 
amending  tte  Wutena^/e^Art,  Hia  moat  remarkable  of 
tbe  worbi  from  tius  period  are — (Vi  tbe  BetUmmung  de* 
Jfauch4»  (Vocation  of  Han,  1800),  a  book  which,  for 
haanty  of  style,  richness  of  content,  and  elevation  of  thoo^t, 
mtj  be  ranked  with  tho  Medilatiotu  of  Descartes ;  (2)  2>er 
geteUouent  HandeUttaai,  1800  (The  Excloaive  or  Isolated 
CommBfCul  State),  a  very  remarkable  treatise,  intensely 
socialist  in  tone,  and  bitterly  .opposed  to  free-trade  and 
C(»npetition,  inenleoting  in  foot  organised  protection  ;  (3) 
SomHenilarer  Bertekt  an  da»  grotaert  fvblieum  Hber  dU 
IMMitt  FkitMepkU,  1801.  In  1801  wai  also  written  tha 
Daradtmq  dtr  WiaatMeiu^UiUhn,  whidi  vaa  not  pnUiibed 
till  after  hia  death.  In  1804  a  sat  of  lectaraa  00  the  WUtm- 
scAo/tWeArt  was  givaa  at  Berlin,  thenoteaof  which  wan  pub- 
lished in  tbe  yocA^nfowow  ITeri^vd.  it  In  1804  were  also 
dalirered  Uii  noble  lectores  on  the  CharacUrKtia  of  the 
JPrmnt  Age  (Qmndxage  der  g^enwirtigen  Zeitalters,  1 894), 
eontaining  a  most  acknirable  analysis  of  the  AafklKrun^ 
tradng  the  position  such  a  movement  of  thought  holds  in  tha 
nator^  evolution  of  the  general  bipnan  oonacioosness,  point- 
ing loat  its  inherent- defeets,  and  indicating  aa  tbe  nttimate 

Salof  prograaa  tha  lift  «(  reason  in  its  highest  aspect  as  a 
lief  in  the  divine  order  of  the  naiTerso.  The  pUloaojAy 
ofbiatbcyakatdiadinthiaworkhaaaomelhing  ofvalnaw^ 
np^  that  is  fatitaBtie  and  abannL  In  1806  and  1806  vp- 
paared  tha  Nature  ^the  &Aolar  (Wann  dea  Gelehrten)  and 
tbe  Waf  -to  a-Stemed  lAft  (Anweisnng  mm  seligen  Leben 
odor  BeUgionslehre),  tbe  latter  tbe  most  important  work  of 
this  Berliq  period.  In  it  the  onion  between  the  finhe  self- 
coDsoioiuoees  and  the  infinite  ego  or  Qod  is  handled  in  an 
almost  mystical  manner.  The  knowledge  and  love  of  Qod 
is  tha  end  of  life;  by  this  means  only  can  we  attain 
bUaaadnaaa  (Seli^t),  for  in  Ood  alona.  IwTa  wo  a  perma- 


nent, endnring  object  of  deaire.  The  bfim'te  Qod  ia  At 
all  j  the  wood  of  indepeadeni  objects  is  the  result  of  re- 
flection or  8elf-«oaaaioiianaa^  \ij  wudithe  is^nito  ani^  is 
biokan  npi  Ood  is  thaa  orcr  and  abm  tiie  djaUaatfatt  aC 
aabjaei  and  object ;  oar  kwnriadga  ia  bat  a  taflax  or  ^etaa 
of  the  infinite  essence.    Being  is  not  ttunight. 

The  cUsastors  of  Prusma  in  1806  drwe  Fidito  from  Beriia. 
He  retired  first  to  Stargard,  thaa  to  KSnigsbng  (irikere  ha 
lectured  for  a  time),  then  to  Copenhagen,  whence  ha 
returned  to  tbe  capitel  in  Angnst  1807.  Fnan  this  tims 
till  his  death  his  only  publiahed  writings  are  piactioid  ia 
character ;  not  tilt  attar  ttia  appearance  of  the  Ifaekgt^ 
JdsMfM  ^enbwu  it  known  ia  wimt  shape  his  final  speetda- 
tiona  had  been  thrown  oaL  We  may  here  note  thewte 
of  theae  poathnnunu  wiitingi  aa  b^u  of  importaaee  fte 
tracing  the  developmaat  of  Hdrta'a  uion^t  From  tta 
year  1806  we  have  the  remarkable  Btrieht  After  d^  Wieem- 
tehc^ldekre  ( Iforiv,  voL  viiL  )  with  its  sharp  critique  of  Sdial* 
ling ;  from  1810  we  have  the  Tkaliaeke%  dee  Semudtejfiu, 
pnldiahed  in  1817,  of  wbidi  another  treatment  is  given 
in  lectures  of  1813  {NaehgO,  Werke,  vol  i)^  Of  the  ITumn- 
echaftrieKre  wo  have,  in  1813-13,  four  separate  treatmenta 
contained  in  tbe  NathgeL  Werhe.  As  these  oonstst  mainly 
of  notes  for  lectures,  couched  in  uncouth  phraseolc^,  they 
cannot  be  held  to  throw  mncb  light  on  Ficbte's  viewa. 
Feihapa  tha  most  interesting  are  ue  laetnres  <k[  1813  od 
TraneceiKUnicd  Logic  (Ifaeh.  Werhe,  i  106-400). 

From  1812  we  have  notes  of  two  courses  on  practical 
philoeonhy,  SechteUhre  {Naeh.  Wa-ke,  vol  iL  )  and  SitUtUAra 
\lh.,  vu.  iiL).  A  finished  work  in  tiie  same  department  la 
the  Staatdehre,^ii\l&AuA  in  1820.  This  gives  the  Fichteaa 
Utopia  or  state  organised  on  ^iaciplee  tA  pnre  reason ;  in 
too  many  cases  the  propoaala  ara  ideatioBl  'with  prineipb* 
of  puA  despotism, 

X)ariag  these  later  years,  however,  Elehte'e  energies  wern 
mainly  occupied  with  pnUie  aCbira.  In  1807  he  drew  np 
an  elaborate  and  mlimto  plan  for  tha  piqwaed  new  «»• 
verti^  of  Beiiin.  In  I807-180S  hs  deliverad  at  Beriio, 
amidst  danger  and  disconragamaa^  his  noble  addramea  to 
the  German  people  {Rtden  on  du  DnUeh4  Nation).  Evan 
if  we  think  tbat  in  theae  pure  laaaon  ia  oonetimea  over- 
shadowed by  patriotisBi,  we  catmot  bat  recognisa  the  im- 
mense practical  value  of  what  be  recommended  as  the  only 
true  foundation  for  national  pnN^>erity. 

In  1810  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  new  nniversi^ 
founded  in  the  previous  year.  This  post  be  resigned  in 
18l3,  mainly  on  account  of  the  difficdltiee  ha  axperiencad 
in  bis  andeavour  to  altar  and  amand  tha  atndantufa  of  tha 
nnivarsity. 

In  1813  began  tha  great  affivt  of  Qamaay  for  national 
indapendenoa  Debanedfromtakiafaaaetivapar^Fidtto 
made  bis  oontrtbnUon  by  way  of  leetnrea  Hw  addraaaaa 
on  tha  idea  of  a  tme  wu  {UAer  den  Begrigeimer  vnMnafttn 
Krugt,  forming  part  of  the.  StaataUhn)  oontain  a  very 
Bubde  and  admirable  oontrsst  batwaaa  tha  poaitkma  A 
Fraoce,and  Germany  in  the  war. 

In  tbe  antnmn  of  1813  the  hospitals  ot  Berb'n  were  filled 
with  sick  oad  wounded  from  the  campaign.  Among  tha 
moat  devoted  in  her  axertioDa  waa  Fidito^  wifi^  wwv  in 
January  1814,  waa  attacked  with  a  virolaat  hoqiitat  favar. 
On  the  day  after  aha  wupnnioanced  out  of  daq|er  liAta 
.waa  struck  down  by  the  same  disease.  His  constitution, 
weakened  by  aevere  illness  in  1808,  was  nnabletowitbstaiid 
the  attack.  He  lingered  for  aome  daya  in  ao  almoet  as* 
eonsdons  state,  and  died  on  the  37th  January  1814. 

The  philosophy  of  Frc&te,  worked  out  in  s  mtIm  of  writing 
uid  falling  chnnologioally  into  two  distinct  pmBds,  that  of  Jen 
uid  thst  of  BeriJi^  Mtmed  in  the  gootm  of  its  development  t» 
undergo  •  ohtnge  ao  fludamentsl  that  many  critics  have  ebsiyly 
MMiated  and  opposed  to  OfM  another  an  eanter  aad  a  btsrpbasst 
Tie  ground  of  the  modiaestien.  fntber,  baa  been  saai^  saA. 
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an?"?'  &TLfc.*>"'^  "'*«™*  ha^nMt,  priDripdlT  OMt  of 

™?.ifr'A?°i.^ '^^PW  tl»i»  1>*T8  doiM 
m  vlOoot  tlw  faU  UMt  priivit  «xunm*tk>n  which  the  nutter 
^nandi ;  Hhar  beu  mUad  1^  tbi  dUbroiM  In  tona  ud 

•tTle  between  tbo  evUer  and  Utw  wiittnge,  utd  haTo  eonoloded  tlut 
«»d«lying  tbli  ms  ■  ftu»UmenUI  diffmsc*  of  pWlowphio 
ooMepUoo.  One  oalj,  Brdmann,  in  hii  BuMtiltmg  d.  dnUa. 
apik.  ma  Xaid,  %  20,  Menu  to  gin  full  nfmnee*  to  JtutUy  hla 
^aioB,  and  •tou  he,  hi  U*  ktor  work,  OrwKMN  SmoC  Jo- 
rUk*.  (ed.  S), I SU,  admiU  that  the  dtSbruM  Is  nuwhlBM  than h* 
had  at  the  fint  imai^ned.  Ho  eertainlr  ntafau  bia  fonner  opinion. 
Wt  malnhr  on  ttw  mud,  te  ftoeU  latolligible  and  l(^tiI^at^  that^ 
H  IfcBta'a  phuMOplikBl  tmttMion  and  inflnuce  an  oooeerned, 
attutioB  maj  to  Umltod  to  the  Mrlier  dootrinea  of  the  Wimn- 
tAiMAn.  ThiM  maj  be  ao,  bnt  It  can  neither  b«  Jdmittwl  that 
rtchte  a  Tiewi  nndanmit  ndlcal  cbang^  nor  that  the  JTuttiueht^ 
Mra  waa  orer'  rmided  ae  in  itaeU  corofdete,  nor  that  fidttt  wu 
■neooaciaaa  <f  tho  appanat  differaqoe  betwosn  hie  cartiM  and  kter 
BltetanoeiL  It  ia  demonttrable  bj  variona  paeaasaa  in  the  w»ka 
and  Uttm  that  he  nerer  looked  npon  the  R'&ni^aitaUlrv  «  eon- 
taining  tho  whole  ujiUaa ;  U  ii  elaar  from  the  ehnnolMij  ol  Ua 
wiitiiigB  tint  the  modUe«tloBa  anppoaed  to  hi  dne  to  other  tUnkon 
were  Ihjm  tbo  Int  inpUdt  in  hb  theorr ;  and  if  one  faiilr  traoea 
*•  y*™!?  ^  thoo^  in  the  earljr  wiittagi,  one  ean  mo  how  ha 
wiB  Inentably  led  on  to  the  lUtement  of  tho  Uterand,  at  flnt  airiit; 
diT«rgent  riewa.  On  only  one  point,  the  poelUon  aaeigned  in  the 
ff^temaeAiVbMfW  to  the  abaolnte  ego.  ia  ttete  utj  oh^mritr  j  hub 
the  nlativo  Dhaaagaa  an  far  frooi  doclilTe,  and  from  the  eailr  wtnL 
JTmh  Dar^unt  drr  ^TtwrMcA^AtUtn,  nsqneetlenablr  to  U  fn. 
clodcd  in  the  Jena  sariod,  one  can  aee  that  from  fbt  Mttoat  fit* 
doctrine  of  the  abaotsto  tsgp  waa  held  in  a  fonn  differing  onlr  in 
•Manmrt  fton      htar  theory. 

ndite'a  ayatem  ia  one  abaolntely  reftiaittg  to  be  oompneaed  with 
ifitoUiffibOitr.  We  ehall  here  note  only  three  poinU  :—(a)  the 
origin  in  Kent ;  (b)  the  fondamental  prinolple  end  method  of  the 
JFimnteAciftiUlir*  ;  (e)  tho  connexion  with  the  Uter  writing*  Tho 
moat  fanportant  worka  for  <o)  an  the  '■  Review  of  ine^omiu," 
■Bd  the  Stcond  JnirodtieUom  la  du  }Fittmue}»i^U4Xrt the 
■rat  treatiaea  of  the  Jena  period;  for  (e)  the  ThaUaAm  da 
SnetudM^  of  1610. 

(a)  The  Kantian  ayatem  bad  Ibr  tho  Sfat  time  opened  Up  a  tnilr 
frattfU  Una  of  pblloaopldo  neonUtion,  the  tnuisoendootal  oon- 
ddenPoB  of  knowledge,  or  Uie  analyaia  of  the  oondiUona  nnder 
which  wgnition  ia  poaaible.  Kant  tbo  Amdnmental  oondition 
waagireo  in  the  ^thatioal  uni^  of  oonacionanee*.  The  i«imitiTa 
Caot  under  whiah  might  be  gathered  the  tpecial  condltioas  of  that 
CTBtiieola  which  we  call  ccgniUon  waa  tua  nnlty. ,  But  Kant 
tWe  WM  no  attempt  made  to  ahow  that  tho  add  epeolal  eonditiona 
won  nawaiy  from  the  very  nature  of  oonastonaneaa  itaelf.  Their 
■aoeadty  waa  diaooraied  au  prorad  ia  a  maimer  which  mij^t  be 
«allad  ani^riML  Xonorar,  while  Kant  in  a  qnito  rimilar  mannar 
pelntod  oat  that  intuition  bad  ipecial  <«indltfon8,  apaoa  and  ttm^ 
M  did  not  ihow  any  link  of  connexion  between  (heee  and  the 
prlmittTB  oonditlona  of  pnra  cognition,  doaelyeonneotod  with  thia 
nmaricable  defect  ia  the  Kantian  Tiew, — lyinA  Indeed,  at  the  foonda- 
tionoftt; — waa  the  doctrine  that  the  matter  (u  cognition  ia  altogether 
^wia,  or  thrown  into  the /om  <d  cognition  from  without.  So 
Btm^  waa  Ibia  dootrlne  empbasiied  bj  Ean^  that  he  aeemed  to 
tateua  MAttfr  of  knowledge  to  the  action  upon  na  of  a  non-^ 
or  IMiig-aa<Bliil^  abaolntoly  beyond  oonaeiotuneaa.  While  thMO 
Uata  towarda  a  eompletoly  iatolUgibIa  aooonnt  of  OM;nition 
riven  br  Kant,  tiiiejr  w«fa  not  rodnoad  to  qntom,  and  mm  the  way 
u  wbloB  Uu  ekmenta  of  coenition  won  related,  could  not  be  ao 
ndneod.  Only  ia  ib«  ^hen  of  praoticalreaaoB,  when  tLai&teDlgible 
matuw  praaeribed  to  itaelf  Ita  own  law^  waa  tbere  tha  poaiUU^  of 
qwtematio  doduotion  from  a  single  prlndplo. 

Ibo  pimillM'  podtlon  in  which  Kant  had  left  tbo  theory  of 
^"y^f  was  aiaaflod  from  many  diflitrsnt  sidee  and  by  many 
wmoa,  ifooial^r  ■  Sohnltia  (.Aneaidemni)  and  Halmon.  Tia 
tha  ctittofama  of  the  latter,  ia  narticolar,  Fiohte  owed  mnoh,  bnt 
hie  own  actlriW  want  flu  beyond  what  they  nipplied  to  him.  To 
oompleto  Kant^  work,  to  dmnanstato  that  all  tbo  necessary  con- 
ditiona  of  knowledge  can  ba  dadnoed  Itam  a  ainj^  principle,  and 
ooaaeqaently  to  enound  the  oompleto  of  reason,  that  U  tha 

ImdBMa  of  t&e  WUmudu^/l^tKrt.  By  it  the  thooretieal  and 
practical  reason  shall  bo  shown  to  coincide;  for  while  the  categories 
of  oogaition  and  the  whole  system  of  pnn  thonsht  esq  be  eiponnded 
from  one  principle,  the  groand  irf  tins  principle  Is  scientifically,  or 
to  etcaltmi,  InuEpIicsbTe,  and  is  made  conceivable  only  in  the 
motical  philoaophy.  The  altimato  basis  for  the  activity  of  oogni- 
«aB  ia  ^Taa  by-tbo  wilL  Even  ia  tho  practical  iphnTB,  however, 
Tlehto  fond  Aat  Oa  contradletiott,  iniolnbla  to  cognition,  was 
not  oomplately  anppnmaJ,  and  he  waa  thus  driven  to  the  higher 
▼law.  wUoh  la  ezpUeiUy  sUt^I  in  tho  later  wiitino,  thoogh  not. 
It  anat  ba  aoafaasad,  with  tho  praokioa  and  soieattBo  olaartMsa  of 
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Ishn.  or  thjwry  of  aalanoa-^ikaSh,  iTtolSi  t\e  reSnUnjraf 
Ofk^wfcfe  tha  oompleliJ^SSK 
^odOon  rftb- prladplea  wUoh  Itort  the  baaia*^of  dl 
MgnUtoB.   It  traoaa  tha  nooaaaary  acta  by  which  the  coodtlTa 
•*^^^!L?^'^  bo^b,  form  ^Iffi 

r**^  KchtTrf^araa  a; 
pmetio  method  of  expodtion  ;  It  iTtSo  complato  atatcieat^  Am 
pwa  I«i^pln  of  the  nndentondiag  hi  theiTrational  or  aniiman 


Mder.  Bai  complete,  thU  Wiaaenschaftalebn  most  bTSTS 
dodnoe  the  whole  twganiam  cognition  from  oartain  fundamaotd 
axioma,  thomaelves  anpnTod  and  inoapable  «(  proof  T^l^ 

whole  body  of  nee«MiT  thongbti  moat  ba  3aTeIoped,  3.  « 
Bocratea  wonli  aay,  the  atgnment  itaelf  wffl  IndieatTthM  nati  of 
tha  derelopraent 

j*^? l"  P^iti"  principlea,  the  abaolntoly  aeomary  ooadlttona 
iS^^^^^'^  thinkah^^-X5rfeotly^ 
oonditloaed  both  ia  ftwm  and  matter ;  a  second,  ttnc^tioMd  in 
fonn  bnt  not  la  matter;  a  third,  nnoondltioned  in  matter  bnt  aot 
In  form.  Of  theae^  evidentlT  tho  flnt  most  be  tho  fandameotal  ■  to 
somo  extent  it  conditions  ths  other  two,  thondi  these  cannot  be 
dadnoed  from  it  or  Moved  Wit  The  atatemeat  of  thaas nriadplM 
nnaa  the  iatroduotion  to  WiMemehaftalahra^  - 

The  method  whioh  Hdito  first  adopted  for  autinc  tbeae 
axioms  is  aot  oalonlated  to  throw  thU  light  npon  them,  and  tenda  to 
woffieratotiu  apparent  drlaen  and  nnaabstontiali^or  his  dedaoticsL 
The*  may  be  exrfained  thna.  The  primitive  condition  <*  all 
inteltigsnce  ia  that  the  »o  shall  poelt,  aSlrm,  or  be  swan  of  ilsalt 
The  ego  la  tha  ego  ;  snch  Is  the  Brat  para  act  of  consdona  intelli. 

net,  that  by  which  aloae  consdonsaeaa  can  come  to  be  what  it  la. 
I  what  FIchta  called  a  Deed-act  {ThaUnax^ung) ;  we  cannot  M 
awan  of  the  jHvceaa,— the  ego  i»  not  nntH  it  has  affirmed  itaalt 
—bnt  wt  an  awan  of  the  remilt,  and  can  see  the  naoaasi^  of  the  aot 
br  which  it  la  bronght  abont  The  ago  ttira  podta  itaelf  asnal. 
What  the  ^  poaita  is  real  But  is  omseiniansaa  then  is  equally 
given  a  primlttvo  act  op-podting,  or  oontn-positin^  formally 
dirtiaet  from  tha  act  of  p«Nition.  bat  materially  determiood,  in  so 
ht  as  what  la  op-pod  ted  most  b»  the  negative  of  that  which  was 
posftod.  Hie  non-eg»— not,  be  it  noticed,  the  wc^ld  aa  we  know 
itt— ia  op.poaed  in  oonsdonsnets  to  tha  ego.  The  ego  is  not  the 
non-ego.  How  this  act  of  op-podtine  is  possible  and  neceoMir, 
only  baoomes  dear  in  the  praoticol  phflosophy,  and  even  then  the 
inherent  difllonlty  leads  to  a  higher  view,  Bat  third,  we  have  now 
an  absolute  aatluieds  to  oar  tmgbsl  thesis.  Only  the  <^  is  naL 
bat  the  non-^  is  podtad  in  the  ego.  The  contradiction  ia  solnd 
in  a  higbar  qmtbana^  which  takea  np  into  itaelf  the  two  oppeaitsc 
The  ago  and  non-ego  Um,U  one  another,  or  determine  one  ano^wr; 
and,  as  Umitettoii  tt  negation  of  part  of  a  dividUe  qnantam.  In  tUi 
third  act,  the  dlvldtds  ego  is  <n>-poaed  to  a  dlvUble  non-fgo^ 

From  this  ndnt  omraids  the  oonae  proceeds  br  the  msUitd 
already  made  oiear.  We  progress  bv  making  explicit  ttie  oppoaitlona 
contained  in  the  fandaatentd  ^tbeaia,  by  uniting  thne  oppodteat 
analydns  the  new  aynthesis,  and  so  on,  natil  we  reach  an  ultimato 
pair.  Now,  in  the  synthesb  of  the  third  act  two  principles  may  ba 
distinguldied  i-^)  the  non-tto  determines  the  ege ;  (8)  the  ^ 
determines  the  non-ego.  As  utarmined  the  ego  is  theontiaaL  aa 
determining  it  to  practical ;  nltimaUly  the  mposed  prindplss  mnat 
be  united  07  ahowing  bow  the  ego,  ia  both  determining  and  detir- 
mined. 

It  ia  Impoadbia  to  enter  ben  on  the  stena  hj  #bleh  the  thee- 
reUoal  ego  la  diown  to  develop  into  the  compute  eyatem  of  coenitive 
categories,  or  to  trace  the  dedaction  of  the  processes  (productive 
Imagination,  intuition,  sensation,  nndentanding,  jodgmcnt,  reason) 
by  which  the  qnlte  indefinite  non-ego  comes  to  assume  the  am)eBr- 
anoe  of  deflaite  olijects  in  the  forms  of  time  and  space.  All  this 
evolntion  ia  the  aeoessary  conae^nenoe  of  the  determination  of 
the  ^  by  the  non-ego.  Bnt  it  u  dear  that  the  non-ego  cannot 
really  determine  tiie  qgo.  Then  u  no  reality  beyond  tha  wo  itaelf. 
The  contndlotiott  can  only  be  snppnased  if  the  ego  itself  opposes 
to  itself  the  non-ego,  plaeta  it  aa  an  Aitdm  or  nlua  on  which  ita 
own  activity  breau  aad  from  which  it  is  idaetd.  Now,  this  op- 
pouting  of  theAnsfoa)  to  thencceaasiy  condition  of  tbo  practical  e^o, 
of  the  wHl.  If  the  ego  be  a  striving  power,  then  of  ncccisi^ 
a  limit  mast  be  set  by  which  its  striving  to  manifest  Bnt  haw  can 
the  infinitely  active  ego  podt  a  limit  to  ita  own  actlvitv  I  Hera 
we  oo'bieto  the  encaioi  Fichte's  system,  which  to  only  partly  cieand 
up  in  the  StehttMr*  and  SitUnUkrt.  If  tiie  eeo  be  jinre  uctivitf, 
tno  activity,  it  can  only  become  awan  of  itself  bv  positing  some 
limit  We  cannot  posdbly  have  any  cognition  of  how  such  an  Act 
to  posdUe.  But  as  it  to  a  free  -act,  the  ^  cannot  be  detonrined 
to  it  by  any  thioK  lieyond  ittolf ;  it  cannot  be  «waro  of  ita  own  frve- 
dom  otherwise  than  aa  determined  by  other  free  egoe.  Thus  in  tlie 
RtchUUkn  and  SmnltKn,  the  mnltinlidtr  of  agoa  is  dadnced.  and 
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with  tUi  dodiMtloB  lU  fiirt  fom  of  Oh  .  TteMKAtt/l^^ 

to  end. 

(e)*Bat  In  fact  doopv  qtuttions  wnwlned.  Wo  lum  >pokm  of 
the  wo  M  beoomlng  aWkr*  of  iti  own  freedom,  and  haw  shown  how 
tho  exiitean  of  other  tgcm  and  of  a  worid  in  whioh  thoM  egoa  mar 
act  an  the  ueceaaar;  conditiona  of  eonadonmatt  of  fwdon.  But 
all  thii  i*  the  work  of  the  ego.  AH  that  has  been  exponndM^fellowi 
if  the  ego  cornea  to  oonaoiooniesa.  We  hare  tbweton  to  eontider  that 
the  ahaoloto  ago,  tma  which  spring  alt  the  individoal  woa,  ia  not 
snbiect  to  these  conditiona,  but  (nelj  determinea  itself  to  them. 
HovIsthisabsolBte«n>tobeeonc«ivedI  Aa  early  aa  17»7  Fichte 
had  bmn  to  see  that  the  ttltimat*  baaia  of  hla  sTsteni  was  the  abao- 
Ints  ago,  n  whicb  is  no  differenoa  of  tnbject  and  object ;  In  1800 
the  BeMmmuHg  da  JTmscAm  ddbwd  thu  abaolnto  ego  as  the  in. 
flnlte  moral  will  of  th«  nnireias,  Ood,  in  whom  are  all  the  indlvid- 
val  mim,  from  whomtiier  luin  sprang.  It  layin  the  nature  of  the 
thbuE  thnt  more  pieciae  ntteraaoea  should  be  glren  on  this  rabwct^ 
nndUusawefindinthe  mtJocAmdw  f  nmuateyns  and  in  aU  the 
later  lectures.  Ood  in  them  is  the  abaolnto  life,  the  abaolnta  One, 
who  becomes  ynsdons  of  himself  bj  self-diremption  into  the  indirid- 
nal  woa.  The  indtTidnal  ego  la  only  poaalble  as  oppoaed  to  a  ndn- 
MS  to  A  world  of  the  aensea  ;  thns  Ood,  the  infinite  will,  manifests 
UnsdtiB  the  indiTidnal,  and  the  indiridnal  hta  orer  against  him 
the  tun-««o  or  thing;  **  The  IndiTidnala  do  not  make  part  of  the 
lMtiw«(tl»«n«lifB,  Imt  are npnn form  of  iU absolnta  freedom." 
"  The  fndlTidualUnot  eoBScIons  o^faimadL  bnttbe  Life  IseonsofonB 
of  itself  in  indiridnal  form  and  as  an  IndtTidnaL*  In  ofdwr  that 
the  Life  mar  act,  though  it  i|  not  necessary  that  it  s^MiU  set,  iD> 
diridnallation  is 'neceasair.  "Thns,"  says  Fiehte,  "we  reach  a 
final  conclusion.  Knowledge  is  not  mere  knowledge  of  itadf,  but 
of  being,  and  of  the  one  beuig  that  truly  is,  via.,  Ood. .  .  This  one 
posdble  ohject  of  Imowledgels  never  known  in  its  pnrity,  hnt  ersi 
Dt^lcen  into  the  Tsrions  forms  of  knowledge  which  are  and  can  be 
shown  to  ba  neceuary.  ^a  demonatation  of  the  necessity  of  these 
forms  is  phUoso^y  oi  rriMtlwe^nsMrs"  {ThaU.  det.  Atmisi., 
WtfU,  IL  689).  Thi*  ultimate  new  ii  exprBssod  tiuonshout  the 
botana  On  the  NaeUgA  WtrU)  in  nnooafli  and  mystical  Tangnage. 

It  -mm  escape  no  one  (1)  now  the  idea  and  method  of  the 
WimmAafttUkn  prepare  the  way  for  the  later  HMelian  dialeotio, 
and  <S}  how  oomputely  the  whole  philosoriir  of  Sohopenhaner  ia 
contained  in  the  later  writliv>  neUe.  it  Is  not  to  the  credit  at 
historiana  that  Schopenhanei'a  debt  shonld  hare  been  allowed  to 
pass  with  so  little  notice. 

Flohle'itaaipMa  w«k«  lune  boon  pnlilllhed  lif  hliMm,  J.  R.  noht«;  Wtrti 
11  Toll.  (nil.  UtUL,  1SU-«;  Ix^iI.  llmclifitmtumi  Wtrtt.  IBM);  itoo  llw  £<6m 
MrUfmatMl,  »  Tak,  UW  (M  id.  ie«>.  TtM  mod  MnplMe  worki  on  hU 
■MasoHtr  aw  mmm,fie)miimlt*MJittUMfMwO*gtn»mi%lH»-lt  Uwe. 
h>  iitiKagtfa  /UM'f.  IWi  KoMk,  AcM  mm*  Hmm  liUm,  Mrm,  ml 
inHM,  UOi  Ridia;  OMdUAMA  mtmmm  l*tttitpkU,T.,Un^  8«*  aUo  tho 
Mitnrtw  of  inst-KanUiB  yhlleoophr  ij  bdnuia,  Fortlag*  <«baao  account  li 
rMuakaUyg(i«dl),lUebaM,BUdansum,BDdotfaari.  DrWIiUun  Smith  hai  tnu»- 
latad  Buar  o(  tfaa  later  ant  mora  populai  vrttlogi,  and  hu  cmtilbatad  ■  1*17 
aaedant  ttompAr  of  Ftebla  {Pmtar  m^tLivt  V  /WU*.  Ka  Mtmtlr.  iww 

rtdoMaf  Kiimriodfe,Ptaaadd|ihla,lNB)Bnatba^lMmdf(SdeiMM  offfiihu, 
mn.  Snanl  other  piaeaakaTCbSSn tnulaMtattiaai  Leak  ^«ama/«^A«ai- 
Mfef  nUmfkr.  (K.  iS>.} 

FIOHTELGEBIROE,  a  moQDtaia  groop  of  Bavaria, 
Gflnnany,  forming  the  centre  from  which  three  eztensive 
moontain  ranges  procMd, — the  Erwebirge  ia  a  N.E.,  the 
Fnutkeawald  in  a  K.W.,  and  the  Bohmerwald  in  a  S.G. 
diiection.  The  atreami  to  vhleh  it  gives  rise  0ow  towards 
the  fonr  cardinal  points, — e.ff.,  the  Eger  eastward  and  the 
Saale  B(»thward,  both  to  the  Elbe ;  the  Main  westward  to 
the  BhinB,  and  the  Naab  southward  to  the  Daaabe.  The 
chief  p<nBta  of  the  man  are  die  Scbneeberg  and  the 
Odisenkof^  the  former  haring  a  height  of  S490,  and'tbi 
latter  of  3340  feet;  The  irhole  district  is  pretty  thickly 
pc^mlated,  and  there  ia  great  abundance  of  wood,  as  well 
as  of  iron,  ''itriol,  sulphur,  co|^er,  lead,  and  many  kinds 
of  marble.  In  some  of  the  streams  motherof-pearl  is 
fomid.  Tha  inhabitants  are  employed  cbiedy  in  the  iron 
mines,  af  forgea  and  blast  - furnaces,  and  in  charcoal  bum- 
iag  and  the  manufactnie  of  blacking  from  firewood.  The 
FichtelgeUrge  are  not  much  viuted  by  strangers,  the  only 
important  points  of  interest  being  Alexanders^  (a  delight, 
(ally  utoatod  mteiing-plaee)  awl  the  sandstone  labyrintli 
of  Lnisenhnrg. 

FICINO,  Uabsiuo  (1433-1499),  was  bom  at  FtgUne,  in 
the  upper  Ajuo  valley,  in  the  year  1 433.  His  father,  a  phy< 
sician  of  some  eminence,  settled  in  Florence,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  person  of  Coaimo  de'  UedicL  Here  the 
Tonng  Mareilio  received  his  elementary  edncatioa  in  gram- 


mar and  Latin  literature  at  the  high  school  or  stn^ 
pubblico.  While  atill  a  boy,  he  showed  promise  of  rare 
literary  gifts,  and  distmgniahed  lumself  by  his  fasuhy  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Not  only  literature^  bat  the 
physical  science^  as  then  tangh^  had  a  charm  for  him ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  made  couaideiable  progreea  In 
medicine  under  the  ttiition  of  his  father.  Be  wae  of  a 
tranqml  temperament,  seositiye  to  teuuo  and  poetiy,  and 
debarred  by  weak  health  from  joining  in  the  more  active 
pleaaurea  of  his  fellow  etudenta.  When  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  Coeimo  received  him 
into  his  lynsehohl,  and  determined  to  make  use  hn  tare 
disposition  for  scholarship  in  the  development  uf  a  long 
cherished  project  During  the  seseion  of  the  council  for 
the  union  of  the  Greek  and  lAtia  churches  at  Florence  in 
1439,  Coeimo  had  made  acquaintance  with  Gemisto* 
Flethon,  the  Neo-Platonic  sage  oi  Mistra,  whose  diaeoonaa 
upon  Plato  and  the  Alexandrian  q^Tstios  so  foseuiated  a» 
learned  aocie^  of  Florence  that  th^  named  him  the 
second  Plato.  It  had  been  the  dream  of  this  man1l\wHole 
life  to  snpeiBede  both  forma  of  Christianity  by  a  semi-pagan 
theoBophy  -dedaced  from  the  writings  of  tlie  later  Pytha- 
goreana  and  natonists.  When,  therefore,  'he  perceived 
the  impression  he  had  made  upon  the  first  citizen  of 
Florence,  Oflmistos  suggested  that  the  capital  of  modem 
culture  would  be  a  fit  place  far  the  resuscitation  of^  the 
once  so  famous  Academy  of  Athens.  Cosimo  took  this 
hint  The  second  half  of  the  15th  century  was  deatined 
to  be  the  age  of  Academiw  in  Italy,-and  the  tenant  punon 
for  antiquity  satisfied  itself  with  any  imitatKMi,  however 
grotesque,  M  Greek  or  Btanan  institutions.  Id  order  to 
found  hU  new  Academy  upon  a  firm  basis  Coeimo  resolved, 
not  only  to  assemble  men  of  letters  for  the  purpose  of 
Platonic  disputation  at  certain  regular  iiiterrals,  but  also 
to  appoint  a  hierophant  and  official  ezpoeitor  of  flatonio 
doctrine.  He  hoped  by  these  means  to  give  a  certain 
stability  to  his  projected  institution,  and  to  avoid  the 
superficiality  of  mere  enthufiiasm.  The  plan  *vas  good; 
and  with  the  rare  instinct  for  character  which  distinguished 
him,  he  made  choice  of  the  right  man  for  his  parpoee  in 
the  young  Usrsilio. 

Before  he  had  begun  to  leam  GretA:.  Marsilio  entered 
upon  the  task  of  studying  and  elacidating  Plato.  It  ia 
known  tiiat  at  tbia  early  period  W  hia  life,  while  he -.was 
yet  a  novice,  he  wrote  voluminous  treatisee  on  tho  great 
philosopher,  which  he  afterwards,  however,  gave  to  the 
fiamea  In  the  year  1 409  John  Argyroponloe  was  lecturing 
oa  tjie  Greek  language  and  literature  at  Florence,  and 
Maiflilio  became  his  pupiL  He  was  then  about  tventy- 
ftiee  yean  of  age.  Beven  years  later  he  felt  himself  a 
aufficientiy  ripe  Greek  schoW  to  begin  the  translation  of 
Flab^  by  which  his  name  is  famous  in  the  hiatoiy  of 
sekohrahip^  and  whitA  is  still  the  best  tnmsUtioi  of  that 
author  Ital^  can  boast  The  HSS.  <hi  which  he  waAtA 
were  supphed  by  hia  patron  Coaimo  de*  Medid  and 
Amerigo  Benci.  Wldle  the  translatioB  was  still  in  progreea 
Ficino  from  time  to  time  submitted  it«  pages  to  the  acholsn, 
Angelo  Poliziano,  Criatoforo  Landino,  Demetrioe  Chsl-; 
chondylas,  and  others ;  and  since  these  men  were  all 
members  of  the  Fl^tonio  Academy,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  discdlBsions  raised  upon  the  text  and  Latin  verdon 
greatly  served  to  promote  the  purpose  of  Cosimo^  foonda- 
tioa  At  last  the  book  appeared  in  1482,  the  expenses  of 
the  preaa  beiog  defrayed  by  tiie  noble  Ftorentine^ONUppo 
Tdon.  About  the  tame  time  Mareilio  completed  alid  pub- 
lished his  treatise  on  the  Platonio  doctrine  of  immoitali^ 
(Tkwloffia  Platoniea  de  ItamSiitalilale  Amma),  the  work 
by  which  his  claims  to  take  rank  as  a  philosopher  must  he 
estimated.  This  was  shortiy  followed,  by  the  translalion  of 
Plotinna  into  l^n,  and  1^  a  Ttduminoua  conunentary,  the 
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loiMr  flniilud  in  I486,  Um  kUer  ia  1491,  apjil  both  pnb- 
Bihidit  the  ecat  itf  Lorenio  di^  lEedid  jort  one  month 
dbm  hie  dwtb.  As  a  tap^mmat  to  thwe  kboui  in  the 
laid  (tf  Fletooio  and  AlexNulriui  pluloeophx>  Maiailio  next 
dsTOtad  Ub  wtergiee  to  th«  tcanslatiott  of  Dioiqraiiis  tht 
Anopa^te,  whose  work  on  the  cdtatial  faierarch;,  though 
reeognixed  aa  sporioos  bj-  the  If  eapoUtan  hnmanut,  Lotenxb 
Talh,  had  ■nprems  attnotion  for  the  myatic  and  ancritioal 
inteDoct  of  Fictna 

It  is  not  easy  to  valoe  the  Berricea  of  Uarulio  Fidno  ai 
their  proper  worth.  As  a  philoaopher,  he  eon  advance  no 
dein  to  aiiginality,  hta  laliorione  tieatise  on  nUwiie  thao* 
bigr  being  little  hetter  than  a  mass  of  ilMigeetod  eradition. 
As  a  echolar,  ha  failed  to  recognize  the  diitioctiona  be- 
tween different  periods  of  antiijuity  and  Tariona  schools  of 
thought.  As  an  exponent  of  Hate  he  suffered  from  the  fatal 
error  of  coafoonding  Plato  with  the  later  Platonipts.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  respect  he  did  not  diff^  widely  from  the 
msaa  of  his  contemporaries.  Iiorenco  Valla  and  Angelo 
Foiiiiano^  almost  alona  among  the  scholars  of  that  age, 
Aowod  a  tnia  critical  percepttott.  Forthereet,itwaseDoii{^ 
Alt  an  aothor  should  bt  andent  to  seenre  thur  admiration. 
Thtt  vMe  of  ahtiqnitj  seemed  precioas  in  the  eyes  of  its  dis- 
eororers ;  and  eren  a  thinker  so  aente  as  Fioo  di  Mirandola 
dreamed  of  the  paestbiliqr  of  extracting  the.  eneoce  of 
philaaoiducal  tmUi  by  iadiKriminate  collation  of  the  most 
diTergeot  doctrines.  Fieino  was,  moreorer,  a  firm  beBeTer 
in  jdanstary  inflaenoes.  He  conld  not  separate  bis  phOo- 
so^ucalirom  his  astrological  atodie^  and  caught  eageriy  at 
any  fngmant  of  antiqni^  which  seemed  to  support  hie 
eheriahed  ddndoML  It  may  here  bo  iuddeutally  mentioned 
diat  lius  siqientiUou  brought  him  into  tpraUe  with  tiw 
Bimian  choroh.  Ia  1489  he'was  accosed  of  ma^c  before 
1^1^  Innocent  Till.,  and  hod  to  seenre  the  good  offices  of 
Fraacesoo  Boderioi,  Ermdao  Barbaro,  and  the  archbtsbnp 
Binaldo  Oiriai,  in  order  to  purge  himself  of  a  most 
perilous  impntstion.  What  Ficmo  achieved  of  really  solid, 
Waa  his  tnuulation.  The  Tslue  of  that  work  cannot  be 
deuisd  j  the  impvlse  which  it  gave  to  FUtonio  studies  in 
ftaly,  and  through  than  to  the  formattim,of  the  new  pbilo- 
ai^y  in  EoiDpe,  is  indisputable.  SidnodiSend  from  the 
minority  of  his  contemporaries  in  fliis  that>  while  he  felt 
the  inflaenee  of  antiquity  no  less  strragly  than  they  did, 
he  nerer  lost  his  faith  in  Christianifrir,  or  contaminated  hb 
monls  by  contact  with  paganism.  For  him,  as  for 
Fetniefa,^  Angustin  was  the  model  of  a  Christian  atudtot 
Iba  eafdinBl  point  of  his  doctrine  was  the  identic,  of 
feligitm  and  ^ilosMihy.  He  held  that  philosophy  oomists 
in  »a  atody  ol  tcatti  and  wisdom,  and  that  Qod  alone  ia 
ttutk  aod  wisdom, — lo  that  philosophy  is  but  nligitm,  and 
tone'  nliipon  is  gaonine  philoaophr*  Beligim,  indeed,  is 
common  to  all  men,  bat  its  pure  form  Is  that  renaled 
throogh  Christ ;  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  snffleieot  to 
a  man  in  all  drcumstsnees  of  life.  Yet  it  cannot  be  ex- 
perted  that  erery  man  should  accept  the  faith  without 
reasoning  y  and  here  Rcina  found  a  place  for  ^tonism. 
He  maintained  that  the  FUtonio  doctrine  was  providentially 
made  to  hannonixe  with  Christianity,  in  order  that  by  its 
maana  speealattve  inteOecIa  might  be  led  to  Christ  The 
InaaitbA  from  this  point  of  view  to  an  almost  inpentitions 
adontioB  of  Flalo  waa  natural ;  mid  Ticino^  we  know, 
joined  in  the  hymns  and  celebrations  with  which  the  Flor- 
sntine  Academy  honoured  their  great  master  on  the  day  of 
Kn  Urth  and  death.  Thoee  fiunous  festivals  in  which 
Lovenio  de'  Medim  de.'ighted  had  indeed  a  pagan  tone 
WKo^iate  to  the  lentimeat  of  the  Benaissancoj  nor  were 
w  the  wOTshippers  of  the  Athenian  aage  so  tme  to 
Chriatiani^  as  his  devoted  student.  ^ 

Of  TSdno's  pwsonal  )ifs  thm  is  bat  fitOe  to  be  sskL 
bonbr  that  he  mi^t  have  leisure  (orDnint^rmataditady, 
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in  Florence,  and  a  little  farm  at  Uontevecehio,  not  far  from 
the  TiUa  of  CareggL  Fidno,  like  neariy  all  the  scholars  of 
that  age  in  Italy,  delighted  in  country  lifcw  At  Monte- 
veccbio  he  lived  contentedly  among  his  books,  in  the  neif^- 
boorhood  of  his  two  friends,  Fioo  at  Quereeto,  and  PoliziaQo 
at  F^eeole,  cheering  his  solitude  by  playing  on  thelut^  and 
corresponding  with  the  most  IQustnous  men  of  Italy.  His 
letters,  extending  over  the  yean  1474-1494,'hav«  beanpnb- 
liahed,  both  sepaatdy  and  in  h»  collected  woika.  Iiom 
these  it  may  be  gathered  that  nearly  tmrj  ttviag  idiohr  al 
note  wu  indnded  in  the  list  of  his  fitiends,  and  that  the 
snbjeets  which  interested  bim  were  hj  no  means  confined 
to  his  Platonic  studies.  As  instances  of  his  close  iotimsf^ 
with  illustrious  norentine  fiunilies,  it  may  be  mentioned 
tbat  he  held  the  young  Franoeeoo  Chiicdardini  at  the  ftm^ 
and  that  he  hdped  to  cast  the  horoooope  of  the  Case  Strozxi 
in  the  Tla  TomabnonL 

At  tiie  age  of  f  or^  Udoo  took  odsta,  and  waa  honouxad 
with,  a  canoniy  of  S.  Ii0nni&  He  was  hsnee&wth 
'miltawj  in  perftmnanee  of  his  dntias,  preachii^  in 
his  eui«ofNoToh,and  'alBO  in  the  cathedral  and  the  churdi 
of  the  Angdi  at  Florence.  He  need  to  say  that  no  man 
was  better  than  a  good  priest,  and  none  worse  than  a  bad 
one.  His  life  corresponded  in  al)  points  to  his  principles. 
It  wss  the  life  of  a  sincere  Christian  and  a  real  sago, — of 
one  who  found  the  beat  fruits  of  fdiilosophy  in  Uie  practica 
of  the  Christian  virtues.  A  more  atmame  and  a  more 
luumlees  man  never  lived;'  and  this  was  vneh  in  that  a^ 
of  discordant  pasdona  and  lawlsee  HBSncsi  bspitaollua 
weak  health,  ne  was  indefatinhlyindnatrioaiL  His  tastes 
were  of  the  dmplaat ;  aod  while  eoholara  like  FQdfo  were 
intent  on  extracting  money  frcnn  thur  patrons  by  flattery 
and  threats,  he  remained  ao  poor  that  he  owed  the 
publication  of  all  bis  many  works  to  private  munificence. 
For  his  old  patrons  of  the  house  of  Medici  Ficino  always 
cherished  sentiments  of  Uie  liveliest  gratitude.  Coeimo  he 
called  his  second  father,  saying  that  Ficino  had  given  bim 
life^  but  Ooeimo  new  birth, — the  one  had  devoted  him  to 
Gakn,l2itfollier  to  the  divine  Flatty — thetmewasphysidan 
of  the  body,  the  other  of  the  souL  ¥ndt  Lorenao  he  lived 
on  terms  ta  familiar,  affisctionate^  almost  parental  intimacy. 
He  had  seen  the  yoong  prince  grow  up  in  the  palace  of  the 
Via  Large,  and  had  hdped  in  the  development  of  his  rare 
intellect.  In  later  years  he  dul  not  ahrmk  from  uttering 
a  word  of  warning  and  advice,  when  he  thought  that  the 
mastw  of  the  Florentine  repnUic  was  too  mnch  indined  to 
yidd  to  pleasure.  A  diaractoristic  proof  of  his  attachment 
to  the  house  %f  Medid  was  furnished  by  a  yearly  custom 
which  ha  practised  at  his  farm  at,  Uontevecchio.  He  used 
to  invite  the  oontadini  who  had  served  Oosimo  to  a  ban- 
quet on  the  dayof  Bainta  Oodmo  and  Dainiano(tbe  peitoa 
saints  of  the  Medid),  and  entertained  them  with  mnnc  and 
singing,  This  affection  was  amply  returned.  Coeimo  em* 
ployed  aim  it  the  last  honra  of  his  life  in  listening  to 
Ficino's  reading  i4  a  treatise  on  the  highest  good ;  while 
Lorenzo,  in  a  poem  on  tme  hapinneM,  described  him  as  the 
mirror  of  the  world,  tiie  nursling  of  sacred  mnsca,  the  har- 
montier  of  wisdom  and  beauty  in  complete  accord.  Ficino 
died  at  Florence  in  1499. 

Beddes  the  works  already  noticed,  Fidno  oompoeed  a 
treatise  on  the  Christian  rdigtou,  whidi  was  fimt  given  to 
the  world  in  1476,  a  tnmalation  into  Italian  Danto^ 
J)«  ifoaarchia,  a  life  of  Tlato,  and  nnmeroua  easaya  on 
ethical  and semi'philosopbical  subjects.  Vigour  of  reason- 
ing and  originality  of  view  were  not  hia  characteristica 
as  B  writer;  nor  will  the  student  who  has  raked  these 
dust  heaps  of  miscellaneoos  learning  and  dd-fasbionad 
mysticism  discover  more  than  a  few  senteneea  irf  genuine 
eathadasm  and  aimfla-hearted  aspiratioi  to  lan^  his 
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troqUa^aod  leward  his  pstieaca.  Only  in  famili&r  ktUra, 
prdegomam,  and  pnltces  do  wa  find  tba  man  ^dno,  and 
Sean  to  know  hit  thonghia  uid  santiments  nndonded  bjr  a 
mist  of  citatio&s ;  theae  minor  compositiona  liava  tlierefore 
a  certain  permanant  valm,  and  will  oontinnall;  be  etudied 
for  the  light  thejr  throw  nptm  the  learned  circle  gathered 
ronnd  iMttaso  in  the  gddn  age  of  hnnuniam. 

1lM>tadeiitin>]r  b*  idtmd&rfnrtlwr  information  to  tli«  follow- 
ioff  works  :— Jfomlij  Fieini  Optra,  BuUns,  1S7<  ;  UarniH  Fieitti 
KUa,  •octora  Conio,  «d.  Piaa,  1771 ;  Eoocoe'i  L\/*  ^ 

aavmanla,  Firenze,  Lo  Honnior,  185V  |  Tra  BmiDDiit,  Xor«iuo  lU 
JMiei,  Larng,  Wt.  (J.  A.  B.) 

FICTIO]!re,.in  law,  or  fictions,  are  hike  avennenti^ 
the  truth  of  wUfch  is  notpennitted  'to  be  called  in  question. 
Bof^sb  law  as  well  ea  Roman  law  abounds  in  fictions. 
Sometimfls  the7  are  merely  the  condensed  expression  of  a  role 
of  Ifcw, — e.ff.,  the  fiction  of  English  law  that  husband  and 
wife  mre  one  person,  and  the  fiction  of  B<«nan  law  that  tho 
wife  is  the  daughter  of  the  husband.  Sometiaws  they 
most  be  regarded  as  reasons  iuTented  in  order  to  justify  a 
mle  of  Uw  according  to  an  im^ied  ethical  atandtu^  Of 
this  aoct  aeenu  to  be  the  fiction  or  EHvanmptioa  that  erery 
one  knowa  the  law,  which  reconoilas  the  rule  that  igno- 
xance  ia  no  excuse  for  aime  with  the  mnal  eoninion-place 
that  it  ia  unfair  to  punish  a  man  for  Tiolating  a  law  of 
whose  ezistenGe  he  waa  nnaware.  Again,  some  fictions  ere 
deliberate  falsehoods,  adopted  as  true  for  the  purpose  of 
(establishing  a  remedy  not  otherwise  attainable.  Of  this 
^ort  are  the  numerous  fictions  of  English  law  by  which  the 
,>different  courts  obtained  jurisdiction  in  private  business, 
removed  inconvenient  restrictions  in  the  law  relating  to 
land,  &c 

What  to  &t  adentifio  Jurist  ia  a  stnmUing-block  is  to 
die  older  writen  on  Eng^  Uw  n  heantifnl  device  tat  ze- 
eondling  the  atticst  Utter  ot  the  Uw  with  ennmon  senae 
and  justice.  Blackstone,  in  noticing  the  well-known  fiction 
by  which  the  Court  of  Qneen's  Bench  established  its  juris- 
diction in  common  pleas  (viz.,  that  the  defendant  was  in 
eustody  of  the  maruial  of  the  court^,  says,  "  These  fictions 
of  Uw,  though  at  first  they  may  startle  the  student,  be  will 
find  upon  further  ^nsideration  to  be  highly  beneficial  and 
useful;  especially  as  this  maxim  is  ever  invariably  observed, 
that  no  fiction  shall  extend  to  work  an  injnry ;  its  proper 
(gelation  being  to  prevent  a  mischief  or  remedy  an  incon- 
wdaiee  that  mi^t  result  from  the  general'  rule  of  Uw. 
8o  feme  b  U  dut  infietionijurit  temper  tiAnttit  aquittu." 
Anstin,  on  the  other  hand,  while  correotljr  auigning  aa  the 
oanse  of  many  fictions  th«  dedre  to  comwie  the  necessary 
reform  with  some  show  .<rf  respect  for  the  abrogated  Uw, 
makes  the  following  hotsh  crftiraam  as  to  others : — "Why 
Uw  plain  meanings  which  I  have  now  stated  should  be 
obeenred  by  the  fictions  to  which  I  have  just  adverted  I 
cannot  coiyecture.  A  wish  on  the  port  of  tile  anthois  of 
the  flctions  to  render  tlie  Uw  as  vneofftwtc^'u  may  be  is 
inofaaUy  Uie  cause  which  Hr  Bentham  would  assign.  I 
jndge  not,  I  confeai^  ao  unoharitebly;  I  rather  impute  such 
fictions  to  the  aheer  imbecility  (or,  if  you  will,  to  the  active 
and  sportive  fanciea)  of  thur  grave  and  venerable  anthoia, 
than  to  any  deliberate  deagn,  good  or  evil"  Bentham,  of 
cmirae,  saw  in  fictions  the  instrument  by  which  the  great 
object  of  his  abhorreiwe,  jvdidary  law,  was  produced.  It 
was  the  means  by  which  judges  usurped  the  functions  of 
UgiaUtors.  "  A  fiction  of  Uw,"  he  says,  "  may  be  defined 
M&wilful  falsehood,  having  for  its  object  tho  stealing  legis- 
ktira  powers  by  and  for  hands  which  could  not  or  durst 
not  <qMnly  <Uim  it,  and  bat  for  the  delnsion  thus  produced 
ooold  not  exerdse  it"  A  partnership,  he  am,  was  formed 
between  the  kinp  and  the  judges  against  ue  intareats  of 
tVs  peepU    «  Honaicfaa  found  force,  Uwyen  fraud  ;  thna 


was  the  capdltal  found  "  (BKtlorieal  Pr^fim  to  iJU  acBDiid 
mUiiim  tif  the  Fragment  on  Govertme^).^ 

H.  Maine  {A*eieni  Lav)  snppliee  the  historical 
element  which  ia  always  Ui^ing  in  tiie  explanationa  of 
Austin  and  Bentham  Fictions  form  one  of  the  agencies 
by  which,  in  progressive  societies,  positive  Uw  u  brought 
into  harmony  with  public  opinion.  The  others  are  equity 
and  Btatntes,  Fictions  in  this  senae  inclnde,  not  merely 
the  obvions  falsities  of  the  EngUA  and  Roman  systema 
but  auy  assumption  which  conceaU  a  change  of  Uw  \q 
retaining  the  old  formula  after  the  change  haa  been  madft 
It  thus  indodea  both  the  case  Uw  of  tra  En^iah  laA  the 
JRe^aotua  Pmdentvm  of  the  BomanL  **  At  a  raitlniUr 
stage  of  social  progress  they  are  invnInabU  ezpedienta  for 
overcoming  the  rigidity  of  Uw;  and,  indeed,  without  one 
of  them,  the  fiction  of  adoption,  which  permits  the  fami^ 
tie  to  be  artificially  created,  it  is  difficult  to  undetetand 
how  society  wirtild  ever  have  escaped  from  its  swaddling 
clothes,  and  taken  its  first  steps  towards  civilization." 

The  bolder  remedial  fictions  of  English  Uw  have  beeo 
to  a  Urge  extent  removed  by  legisUUon,  and  one  great 
obstacle  to  any  rectmatnifitiott  of  the  Ugal  system  haa  thus 
been  partially  removed.  When  the  zeal  remedy  atood  in 
gUring  contrast  to  the  nominal  rule,  it  haa  bMB  openly 
ratified  by  atatute.  In  ^eetment  cases  the  mysteriooa  sham 
litigants  have  disappeared.  The  bond  of  mtail  can  be 
broken  without  having  ncoutse  to  the  collusive  proceedmgi 
of  fine  and  recovery.  Fictions  have  been  almost  anting 
banished  from  the  procedure  of  the  eourts.  The  action 
for  damages  on  account  of  seduction,  which  U' still 
nominally  an  action  by  the  father  for  loss  of  his  daughter's 
services,  is  perh^  the  only  fictitious  action  now  remain- 
ing. 

Fictions  which  appear  in  the  form  of  principlea  (like 
that  of  the  unity  of  husband  and  wife)  are  not  ao  eaaily 
dealt  with  by  legisUtion.  To  expel  them  formally  from 
the  system  would  requiro  the  re-enactment  of  vast  portioni 
of  Uw,  A  change  in  legal  modes  of  qteech  and  dum^ 
would  be  more  effective.  The  legal  mind  inatiBctinfy 
seizes  upon  concrete  aids  to  abatroct  reasoning.  Many 
hard  and  revolting  fictions  most  have  begun  their  career  as 
metaphors.  In  some  eases  the  history  of  the  change  may 
still  almost  be  traced  The  conception  that  a  man-of-war 
ia  a  flcttting  isUnd,  or  that  an  ambassador's  house  u  bqnood 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  country  in  which  he  remaa, 
was  originally  a  figure  of  speech  deaigned  to  set  n  rale  of 
Uw  in  A  strikittg  light.  It  is  then  gravely  accepted  aa  trae 
in  fact,  and  other  roles  of  Uw  are  deduced  from  it  lie 
begiiming  is  to  he  compared  wiA  aneh  phrasea  •■"an 
Endishman's  houae  is  his  castle,"  which  have  had  do  Ugal 
ofiahoots,  and  still  remain  mere  figures  of  speech. 

Constitutional  Uw  is  of  course  honeycombed  with  fietiMis. 
Here  there  ia  hardly  ever  anything  like  direct  legiaUtive 
change,  and  yet  real  change  is  incessant  The  rulea  defin- 
ing the  sovereign  power  and  fixing  tho  authority  of  ila 
nriotts  members  are  in  moet  points  the  same  as  they  were 
at  the  last  revolution, — in  many  points  they  have  been  the 
aame  ainee  the  beginning  of  parliamentary  govemment 
But  they  have  Ung  ceased  to  be  true  in  fact ;  ud  it  would 
hardly  be  too  mudi  to  aay  that  the  entire  aaiiei  of  fomal 


*  In  tlis  Muae  etur  Benthtm  noticu  tha  comparaUTa  rarity  of  Mam 
tn  Scotch  law.  As  to  fletion  In  partlcnlar.  compand  with  On  woik 
don*  brtt  In  English  law,  tha  use  mad*  trf  It  trtha  Sooteh  h  ant 
to  nothtag.  No  n*«d  boT*  thay  had  of  any  meh  elnnv  laittBM&t 
They  hav*  two  other*  "  of  their  own  making,  by  whidi  thiii|*  of  th« 
•am*  Mrt  hara  been  dona  with  much  leu  tronble.  JftjbH*  ^Seivm 
glT*i  tham  tha  creativo  power  of  l^alttloii ;  tbU  and  the  word  dera*. 
tnJo  together  the  anulhUative."  And  he  notloaa  aptly  cooogh  tsa^ 
while  th*  EnglUh  lawyer*  declared  IhAt  Jame*  tL  had  abdieaUd  tb* 
tbroo*  (which  everybody  knew  to  be  &1m],  ths  Seotcb  Uwysra  boUly 
said  iM  had  fbtMtollL 
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propotitioiu  called  Che  etnuUtatioB  is  mere^  a  aerlea  of 
fietiona.  The  legal  attribntei  of  the  king,  and  even  of  the 
Hoose  of  Lords,  are  fletioni.  If  we  coald  ■oppose  that  the 
effects  of  the  two  Reform  Acts  had  been  bronght  abont,  not 
b;  l^jislation,  bat  by  the  dedsions  of  law  courts  and  the 
practice  of  I|Dase  of  Commons  committeea— by  sncb  aasnmp- 
tions  as  that  freeholder  ioelndea  lease-holder,  and  that  ten 
means  twenty — we  sbonld  have  in  the  leinl  couUtntioD  of 
tbe  Honse  of  Commons  tlw  s»ma  kind  of  fiotions  thrt  va 
find  in  the  legal  statement  of  the>attribntea  ei  tha  ccowd 
and  tha  Huua  ot  Lords.  Heny  too,  fictions  have  bean 
laigefy  resorted  to  f  ojr  the  parposc  of  supporting  parlienlar 
theories — popularor  monarchical, — andauch  hsTeflouriahed 
area  mors  vigorously  than  purely  l^;al  fictions,  (s. 

FIDEN^  identified  with  the  modem  Castjxjx)  Qm- 
BiLBo,  an  old  sad  important  I<atin  city  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  abont  five  miles  above  Roma,  It  is  said  by  Livy 
to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  Etruscans ;  }>ut  his  testimony 
is  not  supported  by  any  other  historian.  There  U  no  Latin 
city  which  pla^  so  important  a  part  in  the  annals  of  r^al 
Rtune^  According  to  the  tradition  <d  tbe  Boman  historiaiia, 
hosUlitias  firit  broke  oat  betweaa  the  two  dties  in  tha 
time  of  Bonmlos,  and  Mntioved  with  little  iatermisdoD  and 
fartooB  soccess  ^  496  B.C,,  when,  being  abandoned  by  its 
lilies,  it  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  Boman  arms.  In 
>,a  the  ndenates  rev^ted  and  slew  tlie  Roman  ambossa- 
dora,  bnt  after  maintaining  for  twelve  years  an  aoequal 
contest,  tlieir  city  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  them- 
selvea  sold  into  slavery.  From  thu  time  Fidenn  almost 
disappeaiB.  In  the  later  period  of  the  republic,  and  under 
tha  empire,  it  was  a  small  country  village,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned  by  Hoiaca  as  almost  proverbially  desolate.  In  the 
rugn  of  Tiberias  it  acqnired  a  dismal  notoriety ;  an  atra- 
ordinary  gladiatorial  show  had  attracted  vast  moltitndes 
from  Rome  and  the  surroundiag  country,  and  the  wooden 
ampfaithBatre  in  which  they  were  accommodated  fell  daring 
the  exhibition,  and  destroyed,  it  is  ssid,  nearly  fiOtOOO 
peiBons.    Ifo  rains  oF  Fidenn  now  ezisL 

FIELD,  JoBM  (1782-1837),  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pianista  of  his  time  and  of  the  few  composers  of  British 
origin  whose  works  have  acqnired  European  reputation,  was 
born  at  Dublin  in  1782.  He  was  descended  from  4,  musical 
family,  his  father  being  a  violinist,  and  his  grsndfather  tha 
organist  in  ono  of  the  utacohes  of  DoblhL  Fhuu  the  latter 
dio  boy  recalvod  his  first  mnueat  education.  When  a  few 
yean  later  the  family  settled  in  London,  Field  beoima  tlie 
EsTonhte  pnpil  of  the  celebrated  Clementi,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Paris,  and  later,  in  1602,  on  hu  great  concert 
toor  through  France,  Germany,  and  Russia.  Under  tbe 
■  anspwes  of  bis  master  Field  appeared  in  public  in  moat  of 
the  great  Europoou  capitals,  especially  in  St  Petersburg, 
and  in  that  city  he  rsmmaed  when  CHemeati  retamed  to 
England.  Daring  his  stay  with  the  great  pianist  Field  had 
to  snfiier  many  privations,  owing  to  Clementi's  all  bat  onex- 
amplsd  pairimony;  bat  when  the  latter  left  Bnasia  his 
splendid  connezion  amongst  tiie  highest  mnka  of  the 
capital  bseame  Field's  inheritaaoe.  fWe  and  wealth  were 
BOW  widiin  his  srasp,  but  owing  to  his  extntTsgant  and 
dissipated  way  laUfe  the  composor  was  never  free  from  care ; 
and  to  the  sameoanse  lus  eariy  end  most  no  doubt  be  attri- 
Vited.  His  marriage  with  a  French  lady  of  tbe  name  of 
Uhaipentier  was  anythiqg  bat  happy,  and  had  soon  to  be 
dissiuved.  Field  made  frequent  concert  touts  to  the  chief 
cities  of  Russia,  and  in  1820  settled  permanently  in 
ICoscow.  In  1831  be  came  to  England  for  a  short  time, 
and  for  the  next  four  years  led  a  mu^tcMy  life  in  Franco, 
Genaaoy,  and  Italy,  exciting  the  odiairation  of  amateurs 
wherever  he  appeared  in  public.  In  Naples  be  fell  seriously 
lU,  and  lay  several  months  in  the  hos[dtal,  till  a  Russian 
fsBiDy  disooreced  him  and  bronght  him  back  to  Moscow. 


Hwre  ha  lingered  for  lerenl  yean  tin  his  death  on  Jaatuuy 
11,  1837,  Field  was  not  a  pndific  writtt,  but  he  has  left 
many  works  which  win  not  easily  be  forgotten.  His  training 
and  the  cast  of  his  genins  were  not  of  a  kind  to  enable  hun 
to  excel  in  die  larger  forms  of  iostmmental  music,  and  of 
bis  seven  concerti  for  the  pianoforte  few  if  any.  are  heard 
in  concert-rooms  now-a-daya.  Neither  do  hit  quartets  for 
strings  and  pianoforte  bold  their  own  by  the  side  of  those  at 
the  ^eat  mwters.  Bat  in  the  minor  forms  of  composition  he 
hss  shewn  gifts  enrpassed  by  few  of  his  contemporaries. 
Especially  u»  **  nootutnei,''  a  fonu  of  nnsio  highly,  de- 
veloped if  not  actually  created  by  him,  remain  all  but  on- 
rivalled  for  thur  tenderness  and  dreaminees  of  eonceptiw, 
combined  with  a  continuous  flow  of  beautiful  melody.  Bat 
thur  best  claim  to  immortality  is  ths  fact  that  they  have 
been  tbe  models  of  Chopin's  stiU  higher  efforts  in  the  same 
direction.  Field's  execution  on  the  pianoforte  was  nearly 
allied  to  the  nature  of  his  compositions,  beauty  and  poetic^ 
charm  of  touch  being  mectiooed  by  contemporaries  ss  ons 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  style.  A  certain  monotony 
was  the  almost  necessary  oomplement  of  these  qualities, 
Hosdieles,  who  heard  Field  in  1831,  speaks  of  his  **  ondiaut- 
ing  legato."  "I  again,"  he  writes  on  another  oooadon, 
"admired  his  tenderness  and  degaDoe  and  his  beautifal 
touch ;  but  he  wants  spirit  aod  acosnt^  li^it  and  shade, 
and  intensity  of  feeling." 

FIELD,  NavHAK,  a  dramatist  and  actor  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  was  probably  born  about  but  not  later  than  1 5  S7, 
He  was  tbe  son  of  the  rector  ot  Cripplegate,  the  Rev.  John 
Field,  and  early  became  one  of  tbe  children  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  chapeU  and  in  1600  he  played  one  <^  tbe  prind- 
pal  parts  in  Beu  Jonson's  Cynihia't  Stvdt,  which  was  acted 
by  diildren.  Next  year  he  played  in  the  Foetait^,  in  1607 
in  fluttf  tPAmboU,  and  fai  1608  in  Sjncene,  on  whidt  oeca- 
siou  his  is  tbe  oidy  name  among  the  "children"  of  1600 
which  still  remaina.  In  1612,  when  he  most  have  boon 
very  young,  be  brought  out  his  first  play,  the  original  comedy 
of  A  IFosiM  w  a  WeaiKereoek,  in  which  the  inconstant^ 
of  woman  umade  a  theme  fertile  in  hnmoar.  In  1613  Iw 
was  engaged  with  Dabome  in  writing  a  play  which  has  not 
b^n  handed  down  to  us ;  and  soon  afterwards  we  find 
these  two  authors,  in  conjunction  with  Massioger,  praying 
Henslowe  for  a  small  sum  oi  money  to  free  them  from  im- 
prisonment. In  1618  Field  printed  iletmiZi/irZatMe^  in 
whic^  he  nverssd  the  jodgment  of  his  first  comedy,  and,  in 
ths  persons  (rf  a  virtuous  maid,  wifs^  and  widow,'  vijidicated 
womankind  againet  himself.  It  has  been  suppossd  that 
Field  had  some  hand  in  editing  the  first  folio  Shskespeare  in 
1623 ;  be  certainly  assisted  Hassinger  in  that  year  in  com- 
posing his  tragedy  of  The  FattU  Dowry,  and  the  play  beats 
evident  traces  of  his  co-operaUon.  In  1639  Be  reprinted 
tbe  Ammda  for  Ladia,  and  in  1641  he  was  dead.  There 
exists  a  portrait  of  Field  in  Dolwicb  College.  He  was  the 
poetic  "son"  of  Qeorga  Chapman,  and  the  associate  of 
many  dramatic  poets  of  that  ag«k  His  elder  brothsr 
Theoi^los,  also  a  writer  of  vene,  altered  the  dinrdi,  and 
lose  to  be  bishop  of  Llandaff  and  afterwards  ot  Hoefwd. 
The  two  nnasststed'plays  <tf  Nathan  i^d  axe  eomedies  of 
contemporary  London  life,  and  are  mainly  written  in  very 
smooth  and  fiowing  blank  verse.  They  contain  one  or  two 
lyrics,  which,  in  conjunction  with  certain  passages  in  The 
F<UalJ)owry,  prove  Field  to'  have  surpassed  Massinger  in 
lyrical  power,  Ammdtfor  Ladia  is  greatly  superior  to  ita 
companion  play  in  animation,.  plaoBibtlity,  and  bomaur ;  bnt 
tbe  passages  between  Scodmore  and  Bellafront  in  A  Woman 
is  a  WtaUureodt  perhaps  difiplay  the  serious  style  of  Field 
at  its  best  His  song  "  Kbe,  lady  mistress,  risa,*  in 
Ammdt  for  Ladia,  is  a  charming  aubade.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  possess  so  little  of  the  work  of  thin  bright 
and  sensible  writer.    His  playa  have  never  been  collected. 
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FIELDFABE,  Angb-Saion  F«da-for  (-FaUow-f«er)» 
%  laigt  ipcciw  of  Thnuii,  I\trdiu  pUam  of  Limueus — 
well  known  u  a  regular  sod  comiooii  aQtanuial  riutor 
throngjumt  the  British  Idandi  ud  a  ^eat  put  of  Eon^ 
besides  Western  aod  even  reochuJg  Northem  Africa 
It  is  the  VOdljakkvr  and  Tdd-lyiteT  of  the  Dutch,  the 
WaehhUderdroud  and  Kramlmogd  of  Gennanfl,  tlie 
lAtorne  of  tho  French,  and.  the  Ceaena  of  Italians.  This 
bird  is  of  all  Thmshen  the  most  gragarioos  ia  habit,  not  only 
migrating  in  large  bonds  and  keeping  in  flocks  dnriog  ^e 
iriatert  bn't  even  commonly  breeding  in  society — 200  nests 
w  more  having  been  seen  within  a  very  small  space.  The 
UrcMoresb  of  Norway,  Sweden,  end  Bnssia  are  Its  chief 
nsorta  in  stumner,  bnt  it  is  known  also  to  breed  sparingly 
in  some  districts  of  Qermany.  Hough  its  nest  ubs  been 
many  tunwi  reported  to  have  been  found  in  Scgtland,  there 
is  perhaps  no  record  of  such  ao  inddent  that  is  not  open 
to  donbt ;  and  unquestionably  the  Mistletoe-Thnuh  {T. 
wdvorui)  has  been'  often  mistaken  for  the  Fieldfare  by 
indifferent  obserren.  The  head,  neck,  uppet*  part  Of  the 
back,  and  the  ramp  an  grey;  the  wings  wing-coverts,  and 
nuddb  of  Hm  nek  are  rich  huatbronra ;  the  throat  is 
oduamons,  aod  the  breast  nddisb-lwown— -bofli  being 
streaked  or  spotted  with  black,  while  the  belly  and  lower 
wing-coTerta  an  whita,  and  ths  legs  and  toes  very  dark, 
brown.  -  The  nest  and  eggs  resemble  those  of  the  Blackbird 
(T.  merula),  but  the  former  is  nioally  built  high  up  in  a 
tree.  Ihe  Fieldfare's  eall>uote  is  harsh  and  loud,  sonoding 
like  eehat^chat :  its  soiig  is  tow,  twittering,  and  poor.  It 
Qsoally  arrives  in  Britain  about  the  middle  or  end  of  .Octo- 
ber, Imt  Kunetimes  aariier,  and  (tften  remiioa  till  the  middle 
of  Iby  b^ore  departing  for  its.northera  breeding-places. 
In  hard  weather  it  throngs  to  the  berry-bearing  bushes 
which  then  afford  it  sustenance,  but  in  open  winters  the 
flocks  spread  over  the  fieldsin  search bf  animal  food~womu, 
sings,  uid  thd  lame  of  insects.  Id  veiy  tevere  seasons  it 
will  altogether  leave  the  country,  and  then  return  for  a 
shorter  or  longsr  time  as  spring  approachea.  From  the 
author  of  WiUiam  of  PaUnu  to  ue  writos  of  oar  own  day 
ibib  Fieldfare  has  occasionally  basn  noticed  ly  British  poets 
with  varying  pro|Hiety.  Tlma  CSufioer's  sssoristion  of  it« 
name  with  frost  is .  as  fasfipy  as  true,  while  Scott  was  more 
than  nnlncky  in  his  wtil^nowi^  xsferenoo  to  Its  "  lowly 
nest"  in 'the  Highlands. 

Strocturally  very  like  the  Fieldfare,  but  differing  greatly 
In  many  other  respects,  is  the  binlknown  in  Korth  America 
as  the  "  Bobin" — ^its  ruddy  l>reaBt  and  familiar  habita 
reminding  the  eariy  British  ssttlsrs  in  the  New  Wdrld  of 
ihe  housMiold  favonrita  of  their  f  wmar  homes,  This  bird, 
the  TSmAtt  trnffrataritu  of  Linneus,  has  a  i^ide.  geographi- 
cal range,  avoiding'  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  I^ific,  and 
from  Qreanund  to  Guatemala,  abd,  except  at  its  extreme 
limits,  is  almost  everywhere  a  very  abundant  species.^  As 
its  scientific  nime  imports,  it  b  essentially  a  migrant,  and 
gftthen  in  flocks  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  south,  thongh  a 
fen  remain  tn  New  Knglaod  thronghoat  the  year.  Yet  its 
social  instincts  point  nther  in  the  direction-  of  man  than  of 
its  own  kind,  and  it  is  not  known  to  breed  in  companies, 
while  itaffediS  ^e  homesteads,  villages,  and  even  the  parks 
and  gardens  of  the  large  cities,  where  its  fins  song,,  its  at- 
tractive plumage,  and  its  great  services  as  a  destroyer  of 
noxiooa  insects,  combine  to  make  if  justly  popular,  (a.  v.) 

FIELDING,  Anthoht  Vawdtki  Copley  (1787-1855), 
commonly  called  Copley  Fielding,  an  English  landscape- 
painter,  became  at  an  early  uge  a  pupil  of  John  Varley. 
He  took  to  the  water-colour  method  of  art,  and  to  this  he 
confined  himself  almost  exclusively.    In  1810  he  became 

'Kb  ncoricd  u  bkving  occnmd  s  f«w  timet  in  EoMpa  and 
OBoema  In  Englud (ZdoL,  lS77,ph  14);  bat  vhethw  la  kij mm  . 
Il  hss  fasM  a  vdentMy  vMter  nsj  M  isptded  as  aonbtfU. - 


an  associate  exhibitor  in  flie  Water-colour  Society,  in  1615 
a  full  member,  and  in  1831  president  of  that  body.  Ha 
also  enga^d  largely  in  teaching  the  art.  Bis  death  took 
place  at  Worthing  in  Mardi  1800.  Fielding  was  a  pain  tar 
of  much  dsganca,  taste,  and  acennpliaraient,.  wiUumt 
readung  very  high  in  originality  of  purpose  oi  of  style:  ha 
painted  all  sorts  of  views,  induing  manoe  subjects  in  kir^ 
proportion.  Five  specimens  of  his  work  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  water-colour  galleiy  of  the  South  Kensington  Hnsenm, 
of  dates  ranging  from  I829'to  1800.  Among  the  engraved 
specimens  of  bis  art  is  the  Annual  ^  A-tM  Zandteapa 
&en«ry,  published  in  1839.  < 

FIELDING,  HznsT  a707-17Sl).  The  pedigree  o( 
Fielding  the  Novelist  will  always  be  remembered  hf  an 
eloquent  passage  in  one  6t  Gibbon's  essayv.  "  Onr  im- 
mortal Fielding  was  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  earls  of 
Denbigh,  who  drew  their  origin  from  the  counts  of  Ham- 
burg, the  lineal  descendants  of  Eltrico,  in  the  Tth  caatory 
duke,  of  Alsace.  Fat  different  have  iiean  the  fortunes  trf 
the  English  and  German  divisions  of  the  family  of  Hqis- 
bnrg :  the  former,  the  knights  and  sherifiii  of  Lueestershin^ 
have  slowly  risen  to  the  digni^  of  a  peerage;  the  latter,  Uu 
empnots  <n  Germany  and  kii^  of  Sudn,  have  threatoiMl 
the  liberties  of  the  Old,  and  invaded  the  treasntes  of  the 
New  Worid.  Tlie  successors  of  Charlea  V.  may  disdaia 
their  brethren  in  England ;  but  the  romance  of  Tom  Jomtt 
— that  exquisite  picture  of  humonr  and  mannan — ^will 
outlive  the  pi^ce  of  tlie  Eecnrial  and  the  imperial  eagle  of 
Austria." 

Henry  Fielding  was  bom  at  Shaiidtam  ?ark,  near  G1m> 
tonboiy,  Somereetsbire,  on  the  SSd  of  April  1707,  Thera 
■was  nothing  in  the  eircnmstaaoee  of  his  Urth  to  foreshow 
that  the  descendant  of  such  iUnstrions  ancestota  would  drift 
as  rapidly  as  he  did  into  Bohemia.  His  father,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  and  giandpon  of  the 
^rst  eari  of  Denbigh,  it  said  to  have  distingnishsd  hinuslf 
as  an  officer  under  Marlborough,  though  the  details  of  hia 
career  are  not  known.  Shortly  after  the  b«uule  of  Bamillie^ 
he  appears  settled  in  Enriand  as  a  country  sqnin  having 
marned  the  daughter  of  Sir  Heniy  Gould,  a  jndge  of  th* 
King's  Bench.  As  Captain  Fielding's  family  grew,  and  his 
love  of  profnse  hoepitality  manifested  itself,  and  when,  on 
the  death  t>f  his  first  wife^  he  married  a  second  time,  and 
this  marriage  also  proved  fertile,  it  became  m>parent  that 
his  eldest  son,  the  future  noveUst,  would  have  Jittle  patri- 
mony but  his  wits,  fiis  book  oducation  had  been  conducted 
so  far  in  the  ordinary  wa^ ;  ha  had  been  tui^t  at  home  by 
the  family  chaplain  (said  to  ba  the  originel  of  .Farsos 
Tnilliber),  and  in  due  eniise  wis  notto  EtOD.  Bnfe  ks 
did  not  proceed  to  Oxford  with  his  sdiodfellows  Lyttslton 
uid  Fitt,  but,  probably  from  the  growing  needs  for  economy 
at  home,  was  despatched  to  the  nniversi^  of  Leyden. 

As  we  know  only  the  barest  leading  facts  about  that  in- 
teresting seminal  period,  the  fint  twenty  years,  of  Fielding's 
life,  we  can  hardly  venture  even  a  guess  at  the  drcnmstsnces 
which  had  given  such  early  encouragement  to -the  bent  of 
his  genins  that  he  returned  from  Z^den  after  two  yeati^ 
residenoe  theH^  briiuing  vifh  him  as  the  chief  frnit  of  his 
studies  s  first  sketch  of  a  comedy  called  Doik  QMixofa  sa 
England.  The  most  significant  incident  in  the  records  of 
his  early  life  is  his  friendship  with  the  studious,  ambitions, 
precocious  Lyttelton,  a  friendship  which  cannot  have  been 
without  a  powerful  influence  on  ao  impressionable  hoy, 
whose  high  animal  spirits  and  keen  relish  for  existence  did 
not  predispose  hiiii  to  study.  In  after  years  the  novslist 
made  a  point  of'displaying,  with  a  certain  d^^  of  ostatt- 
taHon,  the  solid  iMning -which  he  then  aognind,  and  with 
all  lus  rollicking  flash  and  recUemesi  devoted  himself  to 
BBvere  inteUectnal  labonr  irith  a  nal  vhidiire  new  find 
iAthomriwhaTe^eatanidleyontli..  ThereiinDfiiaibM 
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w  Mtny  diaiipatecl  tt>d  dlrerted  from  tha  creation  of  im- 
pviahable  works  as  that  of  humour;  «id  it  ii  a  fair 
ocmjeetore  that  the  abundant  gifte  of  the  ^'pross  Homer" 
TeoeiTod  direction  and  Btimnlns  from  his  matd't  example 
u  well  as  his  father's  impeeonioti^.  He  had  no  talent  for 
the  TMuficatioB  in  whi^  I^ttaltui  delighted  and  attained 
an^  sueeeas  as  to  find  a  [daeo  among  Johnson's  Poets;  the 
only  distincdoQ  he  aohieved  in  that  line  was  the  mention 
oC  his  pame  by  Swift  as  an  unapproachable  master  of  the 
art  of  sinkinj^  We  can  coDceiva  that  Fielding's  sympathy 
with  his  frieod's  pretty  pastoral  fancies  sod  glowing 
heroics  was  not  inTarisbly  earnest ;  still  his  thoaghta  had 
been  turned  towards  literature  nod  learaii^,  while  his  genins 
was  left  free  to  discover  its  owa  natural  path. 

If  his  father  bad  been  able  to  pay  him  his  ncnnioal 
aUowanee  of  £300  «  year  when  he  letumed  &om  Le^en, 
in  all  UkeHhood  filing  would  ban  qnalifled  hinuelf  for 
adnUsdon  to  the  bar,  and  the  wit  iriiich  has  become  a  pos- 
session for  all  tims  would  hare  spent  itself  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  law-courts.  But,  as  he  says  himself 
(tf  his  allowance, "  anybody  might  pay  it  who  would  ; "  and 
meantime  he  resolTod  to  put  money  in  hn  parse  by  writing 
fn- the  stage.  Ha  submitted  his  sketch  of  Don  QitixoU  iit 
Sngtemd  to  Booth  and  CSbber,  but  both,  he  tells  us,  "  dis- 
suMlsd  him  from  suffering  it  to  be  represented."  He  re- 
wfiDte  U  afterwards  when  his  services  ware  in  request,  and, 
eouoatnng  the  idea  of  making  the  Knight  stand  fof  • 
borai^  added  some  eladioB  ■oenas  whidt  greatly  innessed 
iti  wwas  enacting  play.  ICeantime^ he «et lumself  witik 
ready  Tenablity  to  provide  a  comedy  in  the  mtumer  of 
Oongrem  His  first  rabrt,  entitled  Love  in  Several  MatqwM, 
was  produced  at  Dmry  liana  in  February  1728,  and 
when  the  author  printed  it  with  a  dedication  to  his  kins- 
Lady  Kary  Worttey  Montague,  he  was  able  to  boast 
that  though  it  succeeded  one  of  the  most  successful 
flomedias  of  the  time,  the  J^voied  HvAand,  and  was 
"  oontemporary  with  en  entertainment  which  engrossed  Uie 
whole  talk  and  admiration  of  the  town,"  it  had  no  small 
season  of  soeeees.  Fw  ten  yean  from  this  data  Fielding 
was  an  estaUiahed  and  prolific  play-writer,  as 'will  be  seen 
imm  the  following  catalogue : — TKa  Temple  Bean,  a  comedy, 
17S0;  Th»  Amthor't  farce,  1730;  The  Cqfee-Bbiue 
Politieim^  a  comedy,  1730  ;  Tom  Tkuwtb  the  Great,  a  bur- 
lesque, 1730  ;  Th«  Letter  Writere,  a  farce,  1731  ;  The  Grub 
Street  Opera,  a  burlesque,  1731 ;  The  Lottery,  a  farce, 
1731 ;  Thi  Modem  Uuitand,  a  comedy,  1733  ;  The  Covent 
Garden  Tragedy,  a  bnrlaaqa^  1733;  The  Debanehee,  a 
oonedy,  1733;  The  Mod  Doctor  (adaptation  of  Molifere's 
le  Medem  malgre  fm),  1733  ;  The  Miter  (adaptation  of 
L'AvareU  1733 ;  Deborah,  or  a  W^efor  j/om  ail,  an  alter- 
^eoa,  1733 ;  The  Inirigviitg  Ckambermaidf  a  two-act 
comedy,  1733 ;  Don  Quixote  m  £nffland,  a  eomady,  1731 ; 
An  Old  Man  tattffhl  Witctom,  a  farce,  1735 ;  7^  Univertai 
GoUmI,  a  comedy,  1735  ;  Pat^n,  a  dramatio  satire,  1736 ; 
The  Sietorieal  Regieter,  1737  ;  Evrydice,  a  farce,  1737 ; 
EvydiceHinedynZl ;  T'wmUtfHjMra 2>iat, an eatravaganza, 
1737 ;  Miu  Luejf  in  Town,  a  farce,  1742  ;  T!u  Weddivg- 
Day,  a  comedy,  1743.  And  not  only  did  Fielding  write 
plays ;  he  idutified  hiraodf  so  doeely  with  the  stage  as 
to  become  a  manager.  He  had  a  booth  at  Bartholomew 
fair^ti  1783,  incoi^nnotion  with  Hyppeeley  the  comedian; 
and  in  1 736,  he  took  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  organiud 
a  company  called  "  The  Qreat  Mogul's  Company,"  a  notable 
incident  in  the  history  of  the  stage,  inasmuch  as  it  led  to 
the  instittttiDn  of  the  dramatic  censorshipi 

None  of  Fielding's  playo,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  oE 
his  adaptation  the  Mieer,  can  be  aaid  to  have  "  kept  the 
■t^";  few  even  of  the  stndenta  of  Itteratore  have  read  tbem, 
and  tfaoee  who  have  read  them  have  dismissed  them  too 
haati^.  The  dpaartatadeDte  these  ^iflw  have  aver  had  ware 


the  dromatisUi  of  the  following  generation,  whose  work% 
notably  those  of  Sheridan,  contain  many  traces  ol  their 
assidnify.  The  tradition  abont  his  writing  scenes  after  his 
return  from  tavmi  carousals  on  the  papers  in  wldeh  his 
tobacco  had  been  wrqtt,  and  his  cool  reception  of  Qarrick's 
deoiie  that  he  shi^ild  alter  some  Mssase  in  the  Wtddimg' 
Day,  have  heated  the  fmpresHim  uat  wey  were  Iomb^  ID- 
considered,  iU-conrtracted  productions,  scribbled  off  hastily 
to  meet  passing  demands.  Then  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
truth  in  this  notion.  That  the  plays  are  not  the  work  of 
a  dull  plodder  or  a  mechauidan  of  eUborate  ingenuity  goes 
without  saying;  but,  though  perhaps  rapidly  conudered  and 
rapidly  constructed,  they  are  neilher  ill-conaidered  nor  ill- 
conatmeted,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  large  and  keen 
intdUgence,  as  well  aa  the  overflowing  hnmour  and  fertile 
wit  of  their  author.  fnUtaUfiddin^a  high  spirits,  joyous 
self-confidenec^  and  disdain  of  critidan^  ha  was  no  idler 
over  his  wwk ;  whateiver  lua  hand  found  to  di^  writiag 
plays,  or  newapaper  articles,  or  novel^  reading  law,  or 
administering  justice,  he  did  witii  all  his  mighb  He  fmud 
in  play-writing  abundant  scope  for  the  aerdsa  of  that  far- 
sighted  and  fertile  constructive  facul.^  which  gave  the 
world  afterwards  In  Ton  Jonet  one  of  the  most  perfect 
plots  in  literature.  Hia  plays  abound  in  artfully  prepared 
surprises,  and  the  conclusions  are  never  huddled,  confused, 
and  naaatiefaotoiy :  he  never  lacked  the  skill  to  unloose  the 
knots  which  hs  ud  had  the  iogeoni^  to  tie.  It  may  be 
taken  ae  a  national  chaneteristic^  whether  in  the  way  of 
merit  or  defect  most  be  for  othen  to  say,  that  he  wrote  fbr 
the  stage  as  hs  found  it,  end  practised  its  methods  as  he 
found  them,  troubling  himself  little  with  theories  of  what 
it  and  they  ought  to  ha.  U  we  know  aoythins  of  the 
actors  and  actresses  who  tooc  part  in  his  plays,  it  u  amus- 
ing to  trace  the  skill  with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  their 
poculiaritieai  With  regard  to  hu  moral  tone,  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  whicli  pervades  Tom  Jonee. 
He  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  goodness  or  good!- 
ness  of  Addison  and  3teel&  His  creed  is  stated  in  the 
prologue  to  the  eeeood  of  his  i^ya^  written  by  a  friend," 
perhaps  the  same  fnmA  to.  mom  ha  s«ys  he  owed  the  fitit 
suggestion  of  Tom  Jome,  the  friend  of  Ueadiool-day^  Lad 
Lytteltcn.    Some  persons,  this  prologue  runs, 

"Wm  argas  that  the  sts^ 
"Wm  mMnt  to  fanprove  and  not  delwnch  the  ig*. 
Paliaw  I  to  imprare  I  th«  stag*  wis  fint  dedgnol 
flncli  aa  Uiaj  are  ta  reprcMiit  naaklad.'' 

If  we  desire  to  draw  a  distinction  between  Fielding's  moral- 
ity and  that  of  the  Bestoration  dramatists,  we  should  say 
that  be  takes  more  care  that  the  rakes  shall  not  have  the 
best  of  it. 

Yeiy  early  in  his  dramatic  career  Tielding  diseovated  how 

much  of  his  strength  lay  in  bnrlraqiUb  The  obligations 
which  he  professed  to  owe  to  Cibber  in  the  preface  to  hia 
first  comedy  did  not  prevent  him  from  turning  that  versatile 
writer  and  hia  son  TheophUns  to  ridicule  very  soon  after- 
wards. That  Gibber,  in  the  meantinw,  had  offended  him 
\jY  rGfuBiDg  the  Temple  Beau,  which  vtve  not  acted 
Dmiy  Lan^  or  the  Wedding-Day,  which  was  originally 
intended  fac  Mra  Oldfield  and  WiUcee,  is  L'kely  enough; 
if  so,  the  A^thot't  Farce,  in  which  a  poor  pZay-writer  rnds 
a  pla;r  to  the  manaeet  and  receives  hie  cMnmests  upon 
listening  all  the  while  to  his  seU-^lorificatlon,  was  kq  ttiple 
revenge. .  In  Ton  Thumb,  a  burlesque  on  inflated  teaged^, 
in  which  the  taste  introduced  by  Dryden  and  other  tragie 
dramatists  of  the  Kestontion  period  is  parodied  wiUt 
irresistible  humour,  the  satire  is  of  a  less  personal  kind, 
and  can  be  read  now  with  more  enjoyment  Fielding,  with 
the  consciousness  of  bis  aristocratic  descent  as  well  as  Us 
asperior  powers,  had  a  large  share  of  Pope's  contempt  for 
Grub  Street  and  was  a  sort  ot  bhmael  among  his  play^ 
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writing  bntlina,  lowng  no  opportoni^  of  girding  »t  them,  - 
mbA  oompUning  to  the  publio  more  than  once  that  thejr 
had  eonepiied  to  "damn"  lu'a  pla^  He  foimd,  too, 
another  flild  for  his  eatiro  in  the  political  ooRaptitm  <tf  the 
tima.  Wlien  he  letnmedifrom  hsyiaa  to  Londoa,  he  bad 
■otidted  the  patronage  of  Bit  Bobert  Walpde,  ai  ma  the 
eutom  of  tlie  time,  in  a  eopy  of  Tenea,  but  the  great 
minister  had  paid  no  beed  to  tbem.  He  was  thos  left  free 
to  indulge  bia  faumoar.  The  elecUon  eceues  in  Don  Qvixate, 
in  which  he  giire  a  Indicrtms  representation  of  the  cormpt 
arts  of  politicians  and  the  veoaUty  of  corporations,  had  made 
a  hit ;  and  when  Fielding  took  uie  Haymarket  Theatre,  an.d 
assembled  a  Company  of  noemployed  actota,  he  endeaTOUred 
to  crown  this  success  by  a  stiU  bolder  lampoon  on  the 
times.  Tho  mock-comedy  in  Fatqmn  is  an  eleottou  scene, 
in  which  he  gratifies  at  the  same  ttma  his  oontsmpt  for  the 
performafieea  ei  riral  pla^mights  and  bis  hatred  of  politi- 
cal dishooeity.  When  Pa$quin  was  followed  np  by  the 
Sittorical  S^idtr,  in  which  the  political  transactions  for 
the  previous  year  were  freely  trarestied,  the  .l^jfislature 
deemed  it  time  to  interfere ;  and  after  a  witty  an'd  eloquent 
protest  from  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  which  he  argued 
against  the  measute  aa  an  attack  opon  the  properly  of 
authors,  wit,  "  too  often  the  only  property  they  have  to  de- 
pend on,"  a  bin  was  passed  to  amend  the  Acta  relating  to 
ngnes,  vagabonds,  aturd^  beggaia,  and  vagnnti^  by  a  jno- 
'riuon  that  amy  dramatio  ^eee^  prerions  to  ita  r^gaaenta- 
lion,  duHild  recelva  the  licenoa  of  the  lord  ehambisrlaiD. 
lidding  was  thus  tesponaible  {or  the  institntfan  U  the 
lord  chuoberlaio's  eeneorahip  of  the  stege. 

It  if  generally  aa  irksome  task  to  read  pUys  whioh  were 
written  to  be  acted,  and  intended  to  owe  no  small  part  of 
Uieir  pt^t  to  the  art  of  the  aotoni,  but  the  task  is  consider* 
ably  lightened  in  the  case  of  Fielding's  plays  by  the  light 
which  they  throw  on  his  private  history.    When  he  began 
life  In  Loudon  as  a  youth  of  twenty,  he  had  access  through 
hie  friends  and  rations  to  the  moat  brilliant  aooiety, 
Whathar  he  took  much  adTantage  of'  this,  in  ipite  ti.  Ua 
dislike  to  **  that  svtrm  of  impertioeneea  whioh  compoae  tho 
oommon-pIaM  diat  of  the  TorU,*  or  wbethar  be  sneeombed 
at  onee  to  tha  oharma^  "low  life,  "with  ita  frank  oddities 
Md  oooantrieities,  which  his  fashionable  friends  said 
acquired  eomplete  aacendancy  over  him  in  bis  later  yoaia, 
m  haTe  no  means  of  knowing ;  bn^  according  to  all  tra- 
ditions, be  drew  from  his  own  ease  in  the  character  of 
LuddesB  in      Aiithoi't Fame.  Lnckless  is  repreeented  as 
being  in  a  condition  which  would  be  pitiable  but  for  the 
impntnrbable  cheeriuloess  and  gaiety  with  which  he  bears 
i^— tttired  aa  a  man  of  tsahion  but  very  much  in  debt,  his 
door  almost  battered  in  by  duns,  winning  the  heart  of  his 
kdging^hoosa-keeper  and  staying  her  joat  ebdma  by  hia 
good-hnmonr  and  wit,  seldom  dining  more  than  once  at  tiie 
same  ordinary,  and  helped  oocasimially  ont  of  desperate 
lanches  by  the  generosity  of  his  friends.    The  colours  of 
the  picture  in  i»t)bab1y  somewhat  orerchaif^  but  all  am 
agreed  as  to  its  substantial  tmthfuhiess.    We  hare  the 
authorify  of  his  friend  Murphy  for  saying  that  to  the  end 
of  his  days  Fielding  was  always  bard  pressed  for  money ; 
nritherhis  impecuniosity  nor  lUs  cheerfulness  ever  deserted 
hiob   He  had  a  brief  interval  of  abtmdance  and  reck  loss 
piofnaion  for  two  tg  throe  yeara  after  his  marriage  wHh 
Hiss  Craddock,  a  Salisboiy  "  beUe,"  and  heinse  of  £I600l 
The  exact  date  of  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  who  is  said 
to  be  the  oripnal  of  Amelia,  as  a  former  sweolheart  and 
coosin  of  his.  Miss  Saiah  Andrews,  was  of  Sophia  Western, 
IS  not  known;  it  took  place  some  time  during  his  play-writ- 
ing career,  probably  in  1737,  when  be  was  twenty-nine 
yem  of  age ;  but  whatever  may  hare  been  the  date  of  the 
muriage,  the  yoothful  hoabaod  very  soon  spent  hie  wife's 
monay.   He  want;  his  biographer  Mn^y  tells  us,  to  Ktb 


in  the  ooontry,  on  a  email  eetate  wlitch  he  had  inbaritail 
from  his  mother  and  at  once  set  about  dasiling  and  otX- 
braving  the  aqmree  of  the  nei^bonrbood  by  setting  vp  % 
magnificent  eqnipage,  dreasing  a  nomerooa  retimia  of 
servanti  in  yeUoW'^oali,  and  aiqworii^  m  ^aa-ldi»iei 
hospitality.  From  wis  congenial "  fling  "  be  was  boob  mm- 
polled  to  return  to  bis  literary  drudgery  in  London,  and, 
it  is  Goqjectnred,  to  domestto  troubles  each  aa  he  faaa  de- 
picted in  the  houseboUi  of  Captain  and  Mrs  Bootl),'  filled 
with  no  high  opinion  of  the  intelleeta  and  manikerB  of  the  ' 
rural  squirearchy,  but  still  nnsoured  at  heart,  ready  as  be- 
fore to  meet  all  embarrassments  with  a  ^eerful  face,  and 
to  profess  himself  a  disdple  of  Democritns  latim  tiian 
Heraclttns. 

The  institution  of  the  lord  chamberlain's  censorship,  and 
the  consequent  disperuim  of  the  Ore^  Mogul's  company, 
was  a  groat  disoonragsmeot  to  Fielding's  {daywritin^  jnat 
as  he  had  hit  upon  a  new  and  profitable  Tein.  In  1737 
be  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  de- 
voted himself  with  great  energy  to  the  stndy  of  - the  law. 
As  a  gap  of  two  years  ocours  at  this  period  iu  the  sariea  of 
his  literary  publications,  we  may  probably  set  this  down  as 
the  date  of  his  marriage  and  his  experiment  at  living  in  the 
country.  Before  he  had  completed  hia  terms,  he  again  bad 
recourse  to  literary  employment,  pnnecting  in  eoojaDCtioo 
with  a  journalist  tha  neine  of  Balph,  a  t^riee^-week  jour- 
nal called  the  Ohampitm,  It  b  biued  ob  the  modd'  ot  A* 
Sptetalor  and  Uic  TaUtr,  but  in  the  first  nnmber,  in  iiUA 
Kelding  gives  aa  aecouat  of  hit  contribntore — di&ieBt 
memben  of  the  great  family  of  Vinegar — and  his  purposes, 
he  announces  hu  iutMitiun  of  discussing  politics  freely  as 
well  as  literary  and  social  subjects,  laying  down  as  his 
"  platfcmn  "  the  reduction  of  the  army,  the  ebolition  of  nee- 
lees  offices,  the  reatoration  of  triennial  parliaments,  and  the 
t«nioTal  of  *'  that  grand  anti-constitutional  first  mover,  ft 
prime  minlstor."  As  the  journal  went  on,  theae  objecle  did 
Dot  assume  a  prominent  place;  still,  the  CMtmmiam  k 
broader  in  its  soope  and  more  ndlicldng  in  ila  tone  naa  A* 
Spedaior,  as  might  have  bean  expected  toKft  the  lesa 
decoions  eharaoter  of  Its  prindpal  wrtten.  In  two  TokuM* 
of  it  whioh  were  R|»ibiislied  in  1711,  the  woifc  of  dn 
diflbrent  contributors  Is  indicated,  and  we  find  among 
Fielding's  essays  the  germs  of  many  of  the  disqniaittons 
with  which  he  afterwards  adorned  his  novels.  In  the 
Champion  also  be  renewed  hia  war&re  with  Gibber,  who 
had  turned  upon  his  witty  persecotor  and  ass^ed  him 
angrily  in  his  Apolo^  as  '*  a  broken  wit,"  who,  in  his 
"  haste  to  gat  money,"  did  not  sonqile  to  "  draw  tlw  mob 
after  him,"  by  "  laUng  the  channel  and  pelting  tiwir 
snperiota.*  nahU&c^  tanmer  was  disttubad  bnt  not  over- 
ituown  by  Uila  haHmm  onuuighfe;  he  tetorted  merri^  bgr 
drawing  up  an  aeoonnt  of  a  triu  of  Ae  laureate  for  nuirdar, 
the  murder  of  his  native  tongue.  Af  the  same  time  the 
bitter  tannts  rankled,  and  prompted  Fielding  to  many 
further  reprisals.  It  was  significant  of  Obb^s  power  of 
stingiiig  that  his  enemies  coold  never  let  him  alonei 

The  next  episode  in  Fielding's  life  was  a  serious  attempt 
to  get  practice  at  the  bar.  He  was  called  to  the  ber  in 
June  1740,  and  we  are  assured  by  Murphy  that  he  threw 
himself  eaneatiy  into  the  work,  forswore  Uteratur%  attended 
Westminster  Hall  diligen^,  went  circuit ;  hut  briefaidid 
notoomein,  Inoonld  nofcaSofdto  wait,aitd  waaeompdled, 
however  rdnelantly,  to  ntoTa  to  hia  oM  trade. 

Fielding  returned  to  literature,  hot  ia  a  new  dianeter. 
A  few  months  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar  lUohardson's 
novel  Famfla  was  published,  and  was  received  with  the 
favour  always  accorded  to  whatever  is  fresh  and  ont  of  the 
beaten  track.  Richardson's  novels  are  somewhat  tedious 
reading  now,  but  their  suipUei^  and  dose  adheienes  to 
nature  wan  a  aew  revelatun  to  ft  imblioanzfdted  with  ti» 
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m^irt  impiobiiblHliM  mUMkmhrnAs  nuiuian  of 
tht  •chotd  of  mnuce  vi  wliieb  farA^u$a  ww  tlie  moat 
flhutriou*  "Tp'pU  in  Eogliah.  Fameta  at  once  bocame  a 
book  that  erMrbodjr  bad  to  raad.  Fielding  read  it,  but 
with  lass  raverence  and  admiration  than  the  ladies  of  the 
time.  A  man '  cannot  escape  from  the  prevalent  moral, 
tuanhing  of  his  generation ;  bia  attitode  towards  it  most  be 
«iAet  ^^patbetic  or  mUitaDt.  The  prosperoos  orenly 
«oiid»aed  printer  had  eom^ate  qrmpalhy  wlUi  the  worldly 
•tluGt  of  Aa  ISth  cetttorj  ;  Ch»  idea  of  writing  Pamela 
had  baM  pot  into  his  head  by  the  anggestitm  that  he 
ihotild  write  "  s  Utde  book  of  hiniliar  letters  oo  the  nsefol 
eonflana  of  coounoa  life and  in  his  earnestness  to  pro- 
mote fiwoauMttf  nli^oQ  and  Tirtnehe  saw  nothing  absnrd 
in  wfif''T'g  a  young  maid-serrant  resist  the  improper 
adTaoeee  of  her  master  and  be  euetained  in  her  reaisUnc«^• 
by  a  secret  hope  that  he  might  be  driven  by  his  paasion  into 
offering  her  lawful  marriage.  To  Fielding  on  the  other 
band,  there  was  something  ukUetoos  in  good  eondoct  which 
w«a  ae  dosaly  allied  to  artfnlneai,  and  he  web  morad  to 
writs  ft  0'  1^  Andiewa'a  Tirtns  and  distnasing 

fcuailitj  in  the  adTentnrea  of  Joa^  Asdrewi^  who  '*^3J 
ke^iag  theazeelleat  pattern  of  bis  lator'a  virtoea  before  his 
eyes,"  waa  enabled  to  preserve  his  purity  in  the  midst  of 
great  tempt^iima.  Joteph  Andrem,  pHbUshed  in  1742, 
waa  thus  in  its  origmal  conception  a  puody  of  Pamela,  but 
the  Bothur,  thoo^  he  began  it  wiUi  this  intention,  snd 
executed  his  intenticm  wiUi  inimitable  wit,  became  aware 
88  he  went  on  that  he  wsa  intmdneing  a  kind  of  writing  as 
new  in  Ua  way  to  English  readers  tt  Pamda  UmU,  Mid 
whm  lie  iamed  the  work  he  eadaavDurad  in  his  ^efsoa  to 
place  ik  on  ft  hi^wr  ground  than  men  buleaqae.  Hun 
was  ft  wide  diflweuoat  lie  and,  between  the  cmnie  and  the 
bmlM^ua, — the  bukaqne  writw  striving  to  exhibit  what  u 
■KHBStrone,  oonktaral,  delightfttUy  and  sotprisingly  absord, 
while  the  comie  writer  confined  himself  strictly  to  nalltre, 
and  was  of  all  writers  the  last  to  be  excused  for  deviating 
from  it,  becaose  "life  everywhere  famishes  an  accurate 
obacrver  with  the  ridiculous."  Distinguishing  epic  writing 
into  tlm  tngio  and  the  oomio,  and  "not  BcrapUng  to  say" 
Aat  it  might  be  in  proae  as  well  aa  in  verse,  fielding 
daimed  tot  t/McpA  Aadrtm  the  title  of  a  oomie  pntf  epio. 
Hie  aathot'ftjcriticiui  on  hie  own.  work  has  never  been  sb^ 
.  lor  justness;  it  is  a  striking  testimony  that  genioa 
not  alwiTB  nnomsoioHB  td  Ite  own  acellence.  He  was 
eqniJly  ooneet  in  desoibbg  the  novel  as  being  "  written  in 
the  manner  of  Oarvantea,"  for  in  J<ue^  Andrtm  there  is 
the  same  Uending  <tf  the  hidicrous,  the  admirable,  and  the 
Mthetie  as  in  the  character  of  the  knight  of  La  Hancha. 
13m  humble  squire,  not  the  knight,  was  his  hero,  but  he 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  thvdream  of  hia  youth,  introduc- 
ing Don  Quixote  into  .England. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  most  irritating  thing  to 
Biffhirdwn  in  Fielding's  parody  was  the  humorous  malice 
of  making  Ptmela  endieavonr  to  dissuade  her  brother  from 
lowering  their  family  nuutying  poor  Fanny.  This  wise 
advice  was  too  nearly  in  keeping  with  the  prudent  character 
of  His  B.  {or,  as  Fielding  filled  out  the  initial,  Mrs  Booby); 
and  that  a  person  of  low  habits  should  preach  a  higher,  or 
at  least  a  more  spiritual  morality  than  himself  must  have 
been  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  moralist. 

Joteph  AndreiM  was  almost  aa  gioat  a  mcceaa  as  Panda, 
FieUin^,  had  received  JBfiOO  tot  it  from  Andrew  Millar, 
afteivamly  negotiating. -with  anoUier  publisher  for  £25. 
fhe  ■ran  waa  not  soiBdent  to  allinr  him  to  rest  on  his  oars. 
Hie  MKt  imfc,  pabliAad  two  mmitha  after  •/oMpA.diufretNh 
WH  ft  pftapUat  in  defeoee  ^  **  Old  Sarah,"  the  duchess  of 
-Jiaribomgh.  OonaMmng  that  hie  Esther  had  been  a 
^mnrito  with  the  dnk^  and  that  one  of  bit  waten  waa 
nftoad  ftfler  the  dftdten^libem  Wao  feoioft  tosn^oie  that 


l^ddingv  eulogy  «M  venalf-whatever  eouideration  he  may 
have  received  for  the  service.   In  Hay  <d  t&it  same  year 
0743)  his  last  compoaitioQ  for  the  stagit,  Mm  Lmey  im 
Totn,  a  sequel  to  an  ^»  Old  Man  Tav^ht  Witdon,  was 
produced  at  Dmiy  Lane;  but  the  enemy  whom  he  had 
raised  up,  the  lord  cfaambeilain,  prohibited  the  [uece,  when 
it  had  mn  eucceaafuIV  for  Bevei^  nights,  because  one  of 
the  characters  was  supposed  to  be  a  satire  on  a  perso^  of 
quality    Early  in  the  following  year  he  was  indaced  to  un> 
dertake  to  recast  for  Oarridc  Us  comedy  of  The.  Wtddinff 
Daf^  the  third  eomedy  he  ever  wrot^  whidi  had  been  i» 
jected  years  before  by  a  manager,  posnbly  Cibber.  lh« 
serious  iUoess  of  his  We  prevented  him  from  recasting  the 
play ;  produced  as  it  stood,  it  was  a  failure.  This  was  the 
end  of  Fielding's  connexion  with  the  stage.    In  1743  he 
published  three  volnmes  of  Hiscellanies;  ttie  first  vohime 
containiog  poems,  eaeaya,  and  imagioary  dialogues,  thS 
second  beiqg  A  Journey  fro»  ikU  World  to  the  J^ext,  the 
third  TA«  History  0/ JamtfAon  Wild  the  Great.    The  con' 
versatiMia  between  eminent  men  of      paat,  which  the.  iui> 
aginary  travel&r  OTecheaidin  his  jonniey  to  ih»  shades^  ate 
full  of  the  most  ddleato  satirie  homoor,  and  bear  taatimoby 
also  to  the  vividnssB  of  •  Fieldin^s  seholanh^  JonaAm 
Wild,  in  some  respects  the  most  powsrfol  of  nddii^i 
works,  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  satire  is  daahed  with 
bittorness.   The  Uttemsis  is  not  predominant :  his  irrepree* 
siUe  humour  has  everywhere  got  the  mastery,  and  risen  to 
the  surface.;  but  the  blows  umed  at  the  idRs  by  which 
men  attain  fame  and  fortune  an  so  fince  ss  to  snggest  thri 
at  no  (Aher  period  in  his  career  bad  I^eldinjfs  trouUee  so 
deep  a  hdd  of  him.  'At  no  other  tfane  waa  he  so  nea^y 
ovennastered  X/t  ^  aavage  feelinga  ci  the  diaai^ointad 
man,  who  eees  his  inferiors  in  ability  ontsto^fnog  him  in 
the  race  by  arts  iriiidt  he  will  not  praetise.   At  no  ottier 
time,  indeed,  had  Fielding  such  cause  for  bittomess  in  the 
accumulation  of  every  kmd  of  worry  and  vexation  fts  In 
the  year  1743.    Hie  evils  ti  poverty,  which  were  always 
present  with  him,  were  aggravated     the  dangeroua  illness 
of  his  wife^  to  whom  he  was  paasionatoly  attached.  Ho 
was  BO  distracted  by  anxiety  for  her  sa^ty,  and  remone  at 
the  thon^t  of  bein^  to  bhune-for  her  discomfort,  that  be 
could  not  proceed  with  the  wodc  ml  whidi  he  dqiendad  for 
the  stijiport  of  his  famity.    Hia  own  hedth  waa  far  from 
"bdng  good  heioffeied  frimi  attacks  of  gon^  bnx^il 
on  17^  his  ssdoitary  haluta  and  his  excesHft  VeanaiDft 
the  enemies  idtom  hv  had  enraged  \tj  his  satires  were 
swatming  round  him  with  aidless  devices  for  his  annoy- 
ance.   No  nuui  ever  wrote  in  more  deeperato  and  pitiaUe 
circunutaucea.    Yet  there  is  no  perceptible  diminatiou  in 
tliQ  splendid  force  of  his  humour.    He  shook  off  his 
troubles  like  a  giant,  and  gave  no  sign  of  the  patn  at  hia 
heart,  save  in  the  fiercer  energy  of  his  blows.  It  may  well 
increase  oni  admimUon  for  the  genius  shown  tn  Jonalkm 
WHd  to  know  that  the  author  laboured  in  the  face  of  ao 
deacUy  a  umspiTacy  to  rob  his  hand  of  its  strength. 

In  1743  Urs  Fidding' caught  a  fever,  and  died.  Lad^ 
Mary  W.  Montague  says,  in  her  husband's  arms.  For  two 
yesrs  afterwards  he  published  nothing  but  a  preface  to  his 
sister's  novel,  David  Simple.  Although  Sarah  Fielding 
was  one  of  Ricbaidson's  favourites,  and  heard  laments  from 
him  about  her  brother'a  "  continued  lowness,"  she  seems  to 
have  comforted  that  low  brother  in  his  sorrow,  and  even 
lived  in  the  same  house  with  him.  It  was  probikbly  at  this 
time  that  Fielding  received  from  Lord  Lyttdton  the  neiit- 
ance  which  he  gratefully  acknowledges  in  the  dedication  of 
TomJaiu*.  As  thatmasteipieceis  said  to  have  been  "the 
labmir  of  some  yean  of  his  life,"  we  may  conjecture  that 
it  was  b^ou  sometime  during  these  otherwise  ^rren  yean, 
and  that,  as  Don  QuixoU  was  written  in  a  piuon,  Tom 
/one*  waa  written  when  ita  author  was  c»ly  saved  fiom 
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despair  and  dejtttatioit  hj  tfw  tiAin  IdndtUH  <^  two  life- 
long friends. 

lu  1745  Fielding  mado  a  second  successful  Tsnture  in 
periodical  literature.  In  Kovember  of  that  jeai,  when 
Lcodon  vas  agitated  by  the  newi  <rf  the  preparations  of  ths 
JacoluteB  for  -marching '  acroes  the  border^  he  isBn^  the 
fint  aomber  of  the  Tnu  Patrioi,  in  vhieii  he  bnnght  all 
luB  powers  of^ridionb  and  hb  robust  eenca  to  the  serriee 
of  the  establi^ied  Gorerament.  He  continned  the  publico- 
tion  of  Trut  Painat  till  the  rebellion  was  sapprened. 
More  than  a  year  afterwards,  in  December  1717,  he  began 
another  periodical,  called  The  J<uobitt  Journal,  the  object 
of  which  he  stated  to  be  "  to  eradicate  those  feelings  and 
aentimeuts  which  had  been  already  so  effectually  crushed  on 
the  field  of  Culloden."  In  both  these  ventureehe  was  pro- 
bably assisted  by  his  staunch  friend  Lyttelton.  One  of 
the  reasoui  be  gave  for  starting  them  was  the  lamentable 
jgoonui^  of  the  ocnimon  ran  («  joaraaUsti^  and  the  greater 
accaracy  of  the  information  at  hia  ci»nDiMul,  a  tatutt  and 
boaak  f6r  which  his  rivals  retaliatedjiy  copious  personal 
dnua^  and  the  accusation  that  he  was  in  ihe  pay  of  the 
Gdremment.  If  Fielding  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Qovem- 
ment,  they  made  but  •  poor  return  for  hia  mpport  when  it 
waa  no  longei  required.  Soon  after  tlu  discontinnance  of 
^Jacobiia  Journal,  towards  the  close  of  1748,  he  obtuned, 
agun,  it  is  said,  through  Lytteltou's  assistance,  the  post 
of  a  paid  Middlesex  magistrate.  In  one  of  his  earliest 
eomediea  FWding  had  thrown  hearty  ridicule  on  these 
functaonariee,  who  had  brought  their  cdiee  into  diirepute 
W  their  scuidalotia  Tonali^.  It  was  iiotcxioiii  that  they 
•kad  out  thur  bubU  fees  aelUngjastieeto  the  higheat 
bidder.  Vhen  Fielding  bbmeUaoo^ttedsach  an  officehia 
enemiea  exalted  loodly  over  the  step  as  a  d^radation. 
Aboat  the  aame  time  he  gave  theip  another  handle  for 
scorrilitj  by  nairying  his  deceased  wife's  maid.  This  last 
aet^  ta  Lady  Maiy  Montague  said,  "  was  not  so  discreditable 
to  hia  character  aa  it  may  sonnd."  "  The  maid  had  few 
personal  charms,  bat  was  an  excellent  creature^  devotedly 
attached  to  her  mistress,  and  almost  broken-hearted  for  her 
lose.  In  the  first  agonies  of  his  own  grief,  which  approached 
to  frenzy,  he  fonnd  no  relief  bat  from  wetting  along  with 
her,  no  acJaoe,  when  a  degree  calmer,  hat  in  talking  to  her 
of  tite  angel  they  mutually  regretted.  Hia  made  her  hia 
habitual  confidential  aasociate ;  and  in  process  of  time  he 
bc^an  to  think  he  coold  not  give  his  diildren  a  tenderer 
mother,  or  secure  for  himself  a  more  faithful  housekeeper 
and  nnrsei  At  least  thia  was  wliat  he  told  his  friends,  and 
it  is  certdn  that  her  condact  as  hia  wife  confirmed  it.  and 
fulhr  jnstified  hia  good  opinion." 

finding's  enemies  did  not  acmple  to  aay  that  ip  his  dis- 
charge of  his  daties  as  a  justice  he  was  no  better  tlian  his 
own  Jnettoe  Thrasher ;  bat  thwe  waa  no  foundation  for  the 
ehaige, — it  WMonb  apenonalirtortin  thecooiao  manner 
of  the  time.  We  ut^  on  the  contrary,  in  the  zeal  with 
which  Fielding  applied  himself  to  his  work,  an  instance  of 
that  earnest  ude  of  his  character  which  is  perhspa  kept  too 
mneb  in  the  background  in  llackeray'a  charming  lecture 
on  him  as  a  humorist.  One  of  his  fovoartte  themes  was 
the  preposterousness  of  undertakiog  any  work  without  the 
requisite  knowledge,  and  he  showed  hta  pnbliahed  charge 
to  a  grand  jury,  by  pamphlets  on  variona  notorious  cases, 
and  by  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  crime  and 
the  moat  adfiaaUe  remedies,  that  he  waa  himself  a  diligent 
itiidaDt  of  the  nnmerous  volumes  of  the  law  which  he  ridi- 
dded  Jnitioe  Thrasher  for  Itt^lecting,  He  was  anfficiently 
■endtiTa  tothe  spiteful  calumnies  of  bis  literatyanCagooiata 
to  formally  deny,  in  Yob  Journal  o/a  Fb^qpe  to  LMon,  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  the  corruption  with  which  tiiey 
charged  him,  declaring  that,  "  on  the  contrary,  by  compos- 
log  iaateid  vt  inflaming,  the  qoamla  of  potteia  and 


be^oTB,  and  by  refusing  io  take  a  shilling  from  a  maa  wha 
most  undoubtedly  would  aot  have  had  another  left,  he  had 
reduced  an  income  of  about  £500  a  year,  of  the  dirtiest 
money  upon  earth  " — the  income  of  the  jnatice  came  from 
fees — **  to  little  i)nore  thoa  ^00^  a  ooB^endde  portion  of 
which  remained  with  his  dark." 

A. few  months  after  hia  appointment  to  the  jdstieaaUp,  ia 
February  1749,  Fielding  puUiahed  hia  masterpiece  Tkt 
Hidory  ofTomJ«me$,a  Foundtinff.    Here  weliave  the  ripe 
fruita  of  his  life,    Hia  raried  experience  aupi^ed  his 
imagination  with  abundant  suggestions  of  incident  Hii 
long  struggle  with  his  pen  for  a  livelihood  had  g^ven 
elasticity  to  his  style.    His  mind  was  full ;  the  hackwoti, 
which  would  have  exhausted  poorer  energies  hod  mobiliied 
his,  and  made  him  perfect  master  of  his  resources.  Hard 
minds,  like  stones,  are  not  enriched  by  roUing ;  but 
Fielding's  mind  was  of  the  pLiatio  sort,  and  went  on  gaiuag 
1^  ita  ineeasank  movement   His  heart;  too,  had  ranoiiwd 
aa  fiesh  «B  hia  braiiL    Hia  own  life  hod  beu  far  from 
scmpulooaly  pure,  bnt  he  could  still        Um  wodd 
miracle  of  loveliest  womanhood  "  in  Sophia  Western.  Hii 
name  had  been  a  byword  and  reproach  in  respectable  eireles 
from  his  eariy  manhood  upwards,  but  fae  could  still  write 
in  deprecation  of  the  .cynical  philosophy  of  MandeviUe, 
and  create  a  pattmi  English  gentleman  in  Squire  All* 
worthy.   One  would  never  imagine  from  reading  Tom  Jam 
that  ita  author  was  a  man  of  iUustrions  family  who  had 
treated  his  titled  relations  with  airy  independedce^  and 
been  left  by  them  to  win  a  livehTioodl^  the  exercise  of  hia 
own  wits,  nnsupported  by  any  of  the  nnecnzoa  whidi  their 
inflouiea  might  ItBva^aced  at  hii  diaposoL  ^erswisBo 
moralist  of  the  time  whoae  Moom  vu  an  heartily  toA 
steadily  directed  against  viefl^  against  profligacy,  avarice^ 
hypocrisy,  meanness  in  wntj  aha^  and  Mae  ;  he  myle  war 
without  ceanng  on  alt  ungenerous  emotions.    In  breaking 
with  convention,  he  remained  faithful  to  society.    It  is  a 
curious  tircumstance  that  this  true  soldier  in  the  war  of 
humanity,  like  his  great  exemplar  Cervantes,  should  be 
more  often  read  for  the  sake  of  indelicate  passi^  which 
he  wrote  in  pursuance  of  fidelity  to  nature,  than  for  ^he 
guierona  aentimenb  and  vrise  philosophy  with  which  hia 
Toric  p  a  whtde  ia  penetrated.    Bnt  even  this  poatliaiBoai 
iignatue  he  could  Imve  foreaeen  without  ffl^iatnrei 

Judging  from  Ri^rdson's  lament  over  hia  rivals 
continued  townees,  and  the  anecdote,  told  by  Horace 
Walpole  of  bis  being  found  "  banqueting  with  a  blind  man 
and  three  Irishmen  '  when  some  persons  of  quality  iranted 
his  servifes  as  a  police  magistrate,  one  might  imagine  that 
Fielding  spent  hia  leisure  off  the  Bench  w  gratSying  hia 
preference  for  low  company.  That  he  eiu<^ed  the  fnnk- 
ness  and  originality  of  unconventional  assodatea  is  likely 
enougti ;  but  he  has  shown  that  he  had  more  profitabU 
employment  for  his  leisure.  In  the  fint  two  yeota  after 
he  to(&  o£Soe,  be  completed  his  laat  novel,  Aw>Hia.  Itbas 
always  been  supposed  that,  in  the  relations  between  the 
somewhat  frail  but  good-natured  Captain  Booth  and  hia 
perfect  wife  Amelia,  Fielding  drew  in  eome  particnlara  at 
least  from  his  own  domestic  life.  Dr  Johnson,  who  refused 
'  to  read  Joteph  Andrew,  and  inferred  from  Tom  Jona  that 
Fielding  was  "  a  blockhead  "  and  "  a  barren  rascal,"  owned 
ttiat  he  was  so  taken  by  Am4ia  as  to  read  it  through  at  a 
sitting,  and  mentions  as  en  evidence  of  its  populan^ 
that  it  was  the  only  instance  ha  knew  of  the  whde  of 
a  first  edition  being  add  in  tma  day.  Mr  lAWienoa 
has  pointed  ont  that  tiua  lost  coNomitMioe  was  dm 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  publisher;  still  the  esls  was: 
anfficfently  r^id  to  be  a  tribute  to  the  pc^ularity  of  ita 
predecessors  from  the  same  pen,  A  more  substantial 
tribute  to  the  author  waa  the  incieanng  price  paid  for  his 
labonraj  he  rwnivwl  £€dO  for  7ba»  Jtim  and  £1000  fcr 
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Aaidia.  Fielding**  ttditor  and  biognplwr,  Arthur  MoT^liy, 
professed  to  aee  in  Awulia  ucns  of  b  geniat  falling  ioto 
decsj ;  bat,  u  in  the  case  ol  Dickens,  the  decay  Aoea  not 
lie  in  nutten  that  affect  the  iatellect  Avidia  ia  inferior 
to  Ton  Jonet  only  in  w  far  oa  its  homoor  ia  leas  exnbemot ; 
it  k  eren  ridier  in  happily  tamed  hnmorooa  aayin^  But 
the  C(dour  of  the  incidenta  is  more  prcdominaDtlj  seriooa ; 
the  laDgfaing  pliilo*o|^er  haa  not  changed  bia  -mood,  bift 
he  takea  lesa  atnmg  doliglit  ia  mating  materiahi  for 
laughter.^  ' 

Ai  aooo  aa  Amdia  me  off  his  haada,  Fielding  beat 
hiouelf  with  nnflagging  eoergy  to  a  new  eoterpriae.  In 
Jannary  1753  be  iflsaed  the  first  namber  of  a  new  peri> 
odical,  the  CovtM  Garden  JonnuU,  *'by  Sir  Alexander 
Drawcaoair,  Knight,  cttuor  of  Qreat  Britain."  Id  the  first 
namber  he  proved  that  his  appetite  for  literary  warfare  was 
Bndiminiahed,  giving  fair  warning  to  "scribblers"  in 
general  that  they  must  expect  no  mercy ;  and  soon  after, 
he  began  an  exchange  of  personalitieB  with  Dr  John  Hill 
which  DinaeU  has  t1toa|^t  worthy  U  a  pkee  smong  his 
qnarrda  of  aathonu  Among  other  writers  who  accepted' 
fieWnj^s  cballenga  waa  Smollett,  wboee  ground  cA  quarrsi 
WW  piMiebly  politioal,  *-tit  to  him  Fielding  made  no  rei^y. 
He  was  never  an  indiscriminate  satirist,  either  in  words  or 
in  Uteratora ;  he  reserved  his  lash  for  what  he  believed  to 
be  bad,  and  not  even  provocation  could  make  him  attack  a 
lua  whose  writings  he  respected. 

The  CovetU  Gardm  Journal  waa  dlscontinoed  towards 
the  end  of  1752,  partly,  it  may  be  sapposed,  in  consequence 
of  Fielding's  health  m^ing  him  onable  to  bear  the  strain. 
Hehadlo^beenaanffnerfnlugont;  he  had  nndannined 
hia  natomlly  lobnat  eonstitotioii  bjr  luid  work  aad'Tack- 
leaa  living;  and  in  1753  hia  frame  hafl^  to  exhiUt 
syuptMne  of  dropsy.  Tb»  nanative  of  tha  last  painful 
year  of  his  life  is  given  in  his  Journal  itf  a  Yoj/affe  to 
Lubon.  At  a  moment  when  the  disease  might  have  been 
curable,  or  at^leaat  might  have  been  delayed  in  its  ravagea, 
he  was  kept  in  town  to  carry  out  a  eoheme  for  potting 
down  organised  gangs  of  robbers  who  were  setting  the  law 
at  dafiancb  He  tried  the  effect  of  the  watera  at  Bath ; 
ha  •zparimsnted  on  himself  with  Biahc^  Berkeley's  apecifio 
of  tar-water ;  he  submitted  fre(|ttently  to  the  operation  of 
t^>ping;  but  the  sommar  of  1754  found  him  with  "tho 
Smptj  gaining  nther  tlun  losing  grouod,  the  distance 
growing  atHI  abotter  between  the  tappings,*  la  Jnne  he 
set  sail  for  Lisbon  to  give  himself  the  cfaanoe  of  a  milder 
winter ;  but  the  precantieo  waa  nnavailing.  He  died  at 
Lisbon  on  the  8th  of  Ociober  1754.  To  the  lest,  as  his 
Jommal  shows,  he  preeerved  bis  cheerfnlQess  and  his 
mental  activity.  Beoides  bis  Journal,  he  left  behind  him 
a  fragment  of  an  answer  to  Lord  BoUngbroke's  religious 
tutd  philosophical  essays,  for  which,  according  to  Murphy, 
he  had  prepared  himself  by  collecting  "  long  extracts  and 
aigomeota  from  the  fathers,  and  tiie  most  eminent  writers 
of  eootfoveny."  "  It  ii  a  pity,"  La^  Maiy  Uontague 
vtote  lAen  she  lieaid  of  lua  deauif "  he  was  not  immortal " ; 
he  was  "ao  formed  for  happiness." 

Ax  Msij  oa.  nddhiff'i  Ufa  and  writings  is  prefixed  t«  Arthur 
HsTjAr'scoUeotedcdinaiotUsmrks;  udthortbiogisi^iM  lura 
bM&  nittsB  lij  Sir  Vsltn  Soott  osd  ViUiam  Bosoom.  The  mart 
cbmpleU  Uogruhy  Is  lb  T.  laaienoi^a  a  crasdentioas  end 
thomigh  |dMe  of  work.  (V.  M.) 

FEEBI  FACIAS,  in  English  law,  la  a  writ  ot  exeoQtion 
after  jodgment  obtained  in  action  oi  debt  or  damages.  It 
h  addreaaed  to  ^  sheriff,  and  commands  htm  to  moke 
good  Che  amount  out  of  the  goods  of  the  person  against 
iritom  judgment  has  been  obtained. 

FIESCHI,  Joasra  Uabu  (1790-1636),  aaaaaain,  the 
^ief  conspirator  in  the  tttonpt  on  the  lib  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  July  1835,  waa  a  nabve  of  Untato  111  Oor^ca, 
and  waa  bi^tixed  there.  Dacauber  3, 179a'  After  foDow^ 


ing  his  father'a  oceopation,  that  of  a  shepherd,  he  enlisted 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  the  Corsican  Legion  at  Kaples, 
and  passed  with  it  into  the  seirvioe  of  Murat,  king  of 
Naples.  In  1614  he  returned  to  Cornea,  and  in  the 
following  year  took  part  in  the  fatal  expedition  of  Murat 
for  the  recovery  of  his  crown.  Sentence  of  death  was 
passed  on  him  and  his  companions,  but  it  was  not  executed ; 
and  Fieschi  once  more  returned  to  his  native  land.  In 
1616  he  waj  convicted  of  theffe  and  forgery,  and  was 
condemned  to  impriaonment  for  ten  years.  After  his 
release  he  led  for  several  years  a  restless  miserable  life, 
working  only  1^  fits,  and  eking  out  bis  resources  by  fraud 
and  swindling.  He  went  to  Paris  after  the  Bevotution  of 
July  (1830),  and  by  means  of  forged  papers  passed  himself 
off  as  a  victim  of  the  RestoratiDn,  and  obtained  a  pension 
and  official  employment  He  affected  a  aealons  devotion 
to  the  Qovemmen^  entered  the  police,  and  displayed  much 
ene^.in  the  suppression  of  disturbancea.  But  meanwhile 
bia  house  was  the  scene  of  violent  proceedings,  and  the 
uei^bouihood  was  kM)t  in  alaim  1^  freqoent  noises,  cries, 
and  pistfd-ahots  in  and  around  it  Tbets  vm  bioi^t  to 
light  iriiieh  coat  him  his  friends  and  his  employments. 
Ezaspetated  by  ^it-wi—t  and  the  "ingratitude  of  the 
Oovemmen^"  ne  vowed  a  terrible  vengeanoa  He  took 
lodgings  M  the  Boulevard  dn  Temple,  and  then,  with 
several  inhmoos  confederates,  contrived  hia  "inf^mal 
machine,"  constructed  trith  twenfy  gun  banela,  to  be  fired 
simultaneously.  In  July  1835  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Kevolutioa  was  to  be  celebrated.  Vogue  rumours  getting 
afloat  of  soma  impending  catastrop^  of  aome  horrible 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  kiog^  pmaoittal  measacas  wars 
takep.  On  ths  28th,  as  Loma  nul^w  wu  holding  a 
grand  review,  and  wu  passing  along  bonlaTaid 
panied  by  his  three  sons  and  a  nnmeroos  ittaSt,  a  sndden 
explosion  waa  heard,  foUowed  others,  and  the  pavement 
was  strewed  with  dead  and  wounded  men.  A  ball  grated 
the  king's  fbrehead,  and  hia  horse,  with  those  of  the  duke 
of  Nemours  and  the  prince  de  Joiuville,  waa  shot ;  bat  the 
king  and'  the  princee  escaped  as  if  by  miracle.  Fieschi 
himself  was  severely  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  his 
machine,  and  vainly  attempted  to  escape.  The  attenti(Mis 
of  the  most  skilful  physicisna  were  lavjahed  opon  him,  and 
his  life  was  saved  for  the  stroke  «f  jnsticek  On  his  trial 
he  named  his  aseompliGaB,  dia^ned  mneb  bravado,  uid 
expected  or  pretended  to  eBpeet  nltinute  pardon.  Ho  waa 
condemned  to  death,  and  was  gnillptined,  February  19, 
1836,  making  on  the  scaffold  a  premediUted  theatrical 
diqilay  at  the  feet  of  his  confessor.  Of  his  accomplices 
two  were  executed,  one  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years 
imprisonment,  and  one  was  acquitted.  A  full  account  of 
the  trial,  PraU  dt  TiaMt  a^^earad  at  Fans  the  same 
year. 

FIESCO,  [de"  FiascHi],  Giovjlhki  Luioi  (about  1623- 
1547),  count  of  Lavagna,  Genoese  con^iratw,  'was  d» 
scended  from  a  ^cat  histoicat  family  which  eountad 
among  its  i^embera  Popes  Innocent  IT.  and  Adrian  T. 
HeSrw  born  about  1 533,  and  by  the  death  of  his  father  he 
became  at  tl^e  age  of  twen^three  the  head  of  his  race  and 
the  possessor  of  considerable  estates.  He  had  allied  him- 
self by  m^riage  with  the  ancient  &mily  ofiCibo, — his  wife 
Eleanora,  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  being  a  woman 
of  high  spirit,  great  beaofy,  and  remarkable  attainmentsi 
To  the  advantages  of  youth  and  wealth  Fiesco  added  those 
of  a  fine  figure,  a  handsome  countenance,  and  fascinating 
manneta.  He  waa  ambitions  of  power  and  h^h  place,  and 
inherited  from  his  aoceston  a  atnmg  Msskm  ci  jealoo^ 
and  hatred  against  the  Doria  tanaij,  Om  head  of  which, 
Andrea  Doris,  was  then  doge  of  the  republic,  while  his 
nnihaw,  the  young  Oianettino  Dorio,  waa  commander  ot 
a»piSksa.  mtbpatBOBalandfHBttyhoatilil^wasooin- 
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biDed  th*  politieia  fomity  Utiwen  tiie  impen*!  Mid 
Ftanefa  (™*omtfotBdp»iiUr)p«lie^-tJwI)ot^ 
longiac  to  the  f  onnw  tod  iOng  wndj  wnppoM  by  th« 
hoUm,  while  the  TimM  were  of  the  latter  and  leaned 
apoa.the  popaUr  elefla.  Bent  on  the  overlhrow  of  the 
doge  aad  hie  feinily,  Gionnni  Lolgi  mede  mn  attempt  to 
eeeore  the  ■oppott  of  FtaDcii  L  in  hie  enterpriae,  Mt  in 
thia  he  did  not  at  fleet  enoeeed.  The  D^tiatiuaa  were 
aftenrardi  renewed  thtongh  William  da  Bellfty.  then 
Freochambasudor  in  Italy,  and  aa  UDdeiatanding  waa  eome 
to  that  the  object  of  the  propoeed  terolntion  should  be  to 
•abject  the  republic  to  the  king  of  Franoe.  The  sanctioD 
^  the  pope,  Pad  Xlf.  waa  obtuned,  end  the  alliance  of 
the  dnke  of  Farm  a  and  Placeotia  eecnred.  Aaaoeiated 
with  Oiovanni  Lnigi  in  the  conapiraqr  were  hia  brothers 
Geronimo  and  Ottobaoni,  and  hia  traated  frienda  Viocenso 
CalwgDo,  De  Vereee,  and  Raffaello  Sacoa  Truopi  were 
levied  in  the  daehy  of  Parma,  and  report  of  theie  ana- 
{Hoiova  pnpentiona  wan  aant  to  Andre*  Doria  to  pat  him 
M  Ua  gwur^  Bnt  hia  regard  for  the  yoang  eonnt  foriwde 
him  to  eotertun  enapicioii,  and  no  precantiou  were  lokea. 
Whan  dl  wee  nedy,  VUmeo  invited  the  Doriaa  to  a  banquet 
at  hia  pdaoe  tn  the  firat  day  of  Janoaiy  1647,  parpoeing 
to  ■■Biwinatft  them  on  their  arriroL  But  the  doge  declined 
tlie  inTitatbn,  hia  nephew  Gianettino  had  to  leaTa  Genoa 
for  aome  weeka,  and  the  acbeme  thut  foaodered  The 
next  night,  however,  taking  adrajiUga  of  the  nnaetUed 
Btate  of  the  ci^  at  the  period  of  re-election  ot  the  dog% 
Fieaoo  led  ont  hli  band  0»viiia  flnt  by  diq>lay  of  affso- 
tioData  attmitlon  to  I>oria  ramiraUm  (rff  Iw 
the  anenal,  and  attacked  the  gaUeya.  While  paasing  along 
•  pknk  ttma  the  quay  to  one  of  the  galleya  the  leader,  fell 
Into,  the  aee  and  waa  dnnnied,  the  darknaaa  and  the  con- 
Inalon  preventing  hia  criea  for  help  being  heard,  ^le  other 
cottipiratora  proceeded  with  their  tatk,  and  Gianettino  waa 
•latn.  The  doge  aoeceeded  in  making  hiseeeape^  aad  after 
the  diapeiiioD  of  the  troope  and  the  flight  of  the  leaders, 
hecetaned  to  Genoa,  nnd  waa  waloomed  witli  extraordinary 
hononia.  Eteanora,  wife  <tf  Fkaco)  eaoaped  to  Maaaa, 
mrried  again,  aarvived  her  eecond  htubaad  many  yean, 
and  died  at  Florence  in  1594.  He  ato^  <^  thia  conapiratj 
haa  frequently  been  told  both  by  hiatcmane  and  by  poett. 
Amongst  the  proae  narrativea  that  of  Haacardi  (Antwerp, 
1629)  ia  commended  for  aocat«7  of  detail,  bat  ia  wanting 
in  impartiality,  Amongit  tlie  pooaa  the  meet  noteworthy 
ia  ^>e  tragedy  of  Schiller. 

FIESOL^  a  small  epiacopal  cit^  of  Italy,  occapyiag  the 
•ito  of  the  andent  Faaola^  ou  die  crown  of  a  hill  that  riaea 
above  the  Amo,  about  three  milea  to  the  weat  of  Flonnoe. 
In  aise  it  ia  little  more  than  a  village,  but  ita  hiatorical  iu> 
terest  ia  ot  eonaiderable  acope.  The  principal  building  ia  the 
cathedra],  which  was  commenced  by  Biahop  Qiacomo  B&voro 
in  I02S,  and  dedicated  to  Sen  Pietro  Romolo,  a  martyr 
under  Nera  It  is  a  anudl  basilica,  consisting  of  a  nare 
with  narrow  aidea,  a  transept,  a  raised  choir,  and  a  crypt 
notueable  for  the  nncommon  character  ot  its  capital. 
Among  its  adornments  are  an  altarpieca  and  a  bust 
of  "Babop  Balntati  by  Mino  di  Fieaol&  The  church 
of  St  Uuia  Primerana,  with  a  terra-cotta  tabemade  by 
h.  della  Robbia,  San  Allesandro,  with  its  twelva  cipolUno 
eolomna,  the  Fr^uciscen  convent,  the  episcopal  palace,  and 
the  town-hall  or  palazxo  del  pretorio,  dating  from  the  13th 
eentoiy,  are  all  worthy  of  notice.  The  convent  probably 
ooeapiee  the  aite  of  the  old  one  or  citadel ;  behind  the 
nthedial  there  are  eztenalTe  remaloa  of  a  large  Boman 
theatre,  (Uaeovered  in  1809  and  laid  bare  lb  1872-3  ;  and 
a  few  dilapidated  portiona  of  the  ancient  Etniscan  forti6ca- 
tion  still  stand  on  the  northern  brow  of  the  hill  Between 
the  little  d^aod  Iloience  Uie  church  of  San  DMnanico  di 
SkmAB  jnana  the  dto  of  th*  moBaatiiy  fkmooa  as  the 


rendtnea  tA.  Vi*  Angellce  (see  next  artide) ;  not  far  tmn 
the  ehurdi  is  the  Ttlla  where  Walter  Savage  Landor  dwelt 
many  years  amid  the  acenes  of  Boccaceio'a  Deeaaifrm;, 
and  farther  op  the  hiU  ia  the  yet  mwe  celebrated  VQh 
Moaa,  the  favourite  haunt  of  Loreuo  the  Uagnifloent 
The  preeent  inhabitants  of  Fiekole  are  largely  employed  in 
aV'air  pUiting,  They  nomber,  acCordiug  to  the  censoa  of 
1871, 3<67'io  the  city,  and  13,180  in  the  commwuL 

FmIh  hM  a  great  mfthlosl  V*t<ir7,  Moordlog  to  whidh  It  it 
tha  <4d«(t  «itr  ia  tlw  wAld.  '  Its  lul  oHgia  U  nnknowih  bat 
it  waa  avidentqr  ea  Itnaoea  aite  hmg  bef or*  As  Roaiaa  eonqonb 
It  bceana  of  •one  Bote  la  the  Oellic  and  Fenia  win,  tad  MS  after- 
wuda  Mbeted  1^  Bella  fw  tho  oettkmont  ot  a  bodj  ot  hli  vctoraaa, 
Tmitj  jtm  ht«r  their  coloDiat*  renderad  thcBuelre*  formidabk 
by  tha  npnort  which  the;  ^re  to  Catflln*^  and  the  town  wu 
cheaen  ai  nb  btulqaarten  in  tha  itrnggla  agdnit  Uetellnt  and 
Antonr.  "tilt  riotj  of  C«tiUn»  and  hi*  ozploita  hu  hen  devdopod 
Into  u  elabotmto  legend  by  Ualetiiiiii  and  other  FW>Uii  hUtoiiaiu. 
Catellino,  u  he  i*  ctlkJ,  mge»  war  againit  Fiorino^  king  of  Retne; 
the  king  !•  •kin,  bat  the  FMolan  put;  U  ultimately  oefeatod  hf 
Jnliu  ficMF,  and  a  new  atj,  norenca  Uagna  (HMMoa),  ia  bandea 
bf  tha  conqnerw,  and  namad  ia  hoDonr  of  Fkrinak  M  a  lata 
data  Funlv,  eontiBBca  the  stoiT,  waa  lebnilt  by  Attila,  aad  Flonseo 
deatrayed.  Winm  Fioeoiila*  va  now  that  th*  UttI*  d^,  wfailo  oeaa> 
fM  by  Wltigaa  and  hi*  Ootba,  did  stead  a  long  dege  ij  tbsfofeae 
of  Beliaarloa.  AoeonUng  to  the  common  acctmat  it  was  "daataeyed* 
tbo  Flonntinea  in  tha  11th  or  12th  eentotjr;  bat  th*  atateeuBt 
ia  open  to  queation,  and  the  detraction  at  aaj  rate  cannot  have 
been  raj  eompleta.  Among  tli*  nion  eminent  natlTea  of  Fleei^ 
are  Franceaeo  Fetrecei,  th*  girat  oaptain,  and  Ftanoaaoo  FeRaod 
the  lint  aculptor  in  poipbyiT- 

FIESOLE  (1387-1465).  H  Beato  Fra  Otovanni  Angel- 
ioo  da  Fleaolaia  die  name  gtrea  to  afar^med  pMnterMar 
of  the  FlereDtiiM  stato'in  At  ISth  century,  the  protagooiBl, 
beyond  all  otiier  men,  ot  piettatio  painting.  He  b  often, 
but  not  aocoratoly,  termed  aimply  "Fiesol^"  which  is 
merely  tbe  name  of  the  town,  noticed  above,  when  ha 
fint  took  the  vows ;  more  often,  Tn  Angelica  If  wa  ton 
hia  compoond  designation  into  English,  it  runa  thna — "  tlw 
Beatified  Friar  John  the  Angelic  of  Fiesole."  In  hia  Ufa- 
time  fas  waa  known  no  dsubt  ain»[dy  as  Fra  Giovanni,  or 
Friar  John ;  "  the  Angelio  "  is  a  laudatoiy  term  iriuch  gol 
assigned  to  him  at  an  early  date^ — ^wa  find  it  In  nsa  within 
thirty  years  after  his  death ;  and,  at  onne  period  wliA  m 
not  defied  in  our  authorities,  he  was  beatified  by  dna 
eedeaiaatieel  proceaa.  Hia  aomame  waa  Qnido :  his  otigiul 
Christiaanams — Giovanoi  being  only  hia  name  inrnliginn  '■ 
is  not  known.  Be  waa  bom  at  Viecbio,  in  the  Toacaa 
province  of  Ungello,  of  unknown  but  aeemingty  weU-to-d6 
pereotage,  in  1387  (not  1390,  aa  aometimea  stated);  in 
1407  he  became  a  novice  in  the  convent  of  Domenioo 
at  Fiesole,  and  in  1408  he  took  thd  vowa  and  entered  the 
.Dominican  order.  Wh^er  he  had  previoualy  bean  n 
painter  by  {wofssdon  ia  not  cert^,  but  may  be  prononncad 
probable,  ^e  painter  named  Lorenxo  Uonaco  may  hava 
contributed  to  hia  art.trainin^  end  the  influence  of  tlw 
Sieoese  achool  is  discernible  ta  hia  work.  According  to 
Vosari,  tbe  first  paintinga  of  this  artist  were,  in  the  Certeaa 
of  Florence;  none  such  exist  there  now.  His  earliest 
extant  performances,  in  eooaiderable  number,  marked  to 
some  extent  by  the  influence  of  Uosolino,  are  at  Corbma, 
whither  he  waa  sent  during  hia  noviciate,  and  here 
apparently  he  spent  all  the  opening  years  ol  bis  moosstie 
Uf«i  HU  first  works  executed  in  fresco  were  probal^ 
those,  now  destroyed,  which  he  painted  in  the  convent  of 
S.  Domenico  in  ^lia  dij ;  as  a  fresco-painter,  he  may  liava 
worked  under,  or  as  a  foUower  of,  Oherardo  Stemina.  Vtaut 
1418  to  1436  he  was  back  at  Fiesole;  in  1436  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Dominican  convent  of '  S.  Marco  in 
Florence,  and  in  1438  undertook  to  paint  the  altarpiece  for 
the  dunr,  followed  by  many  other  works ;  he  may  hava 
studied  abont  this  time  the  renowned  freacoes  in  tbe  Bran* 
eaod  chapel  in  the  Florentioe  (Ouirch  of  the  Cumin^  and 
also  tbe  painting  of  Oreagna.    In  or  about  144S  ha  wm 
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hfitad  hj  tat  pope  to  Rom^  Hi*  pope  who  reigned  from 
USl  to  IU7  wee  thigeniiu  IV.,  ead  he  it  vu  who  id  1445 
q)potnted  en'^er  DomiDic&a  friar,  e  colleagtteor  Angelico, 
to  ba  erclibuhop  of  Florence.  If  the  atotf  (first  told  hj 
TeMri)  is  true — that  this'  appointmeot  wom  made  at  the 
nggestion  of  Angelico  only  after  the  archbtihopric  had 
beu  offered  4o  himself,  and  by  him  declined  on  the  gTonod 
of  itia  inaptitade  tor  wo  elevated  and  reaponsible  a  station — 
Eogesias,  and  not  (ae  stated  by  Vasari)  hia  succeuor 
Hieholaa  mtut  ban  been  the  pope  who  sent  the  invito- 
don  and  made  the  offer  to  Fra  Qiomuii,  for  Nicholas  only 
nu^eded  in  1447.  The  whole  statement  lacks  anthenti- 
tatlon,  though  in  itself  credible  enoufjh.  Cortain  it  u  that 
Angslioo  was  staying  in  Rome  in  the  first  half  of  1447; 
and  he  painted  in  the  Vatican  the  Cappella  del  Sacramento, 
frbich  wu  nfterwards  demoliBhed  by  Peal  IIL  Id  June 
1447  ha  proceeded  to  Orrteto,  to  paiot  in  the  Cappella 
NnoTa  of  the  cathedral,  with  the  co-operation  of  his  pupil 
Beaosso  Oossoli.  He  afterwards  retnmed  to  Rome  to  paint 
the  ehapal  of  NlchoUu  Y.  In  this  capital  ha  died  in  1495, 
and  )m  nea  bnried  in  the  ehnrcb  of  the  UinervL 

Aeeordiog  to  all  the  aecoants  which  have  reached  oa,  few 
tun  to  whom  the  distinction  of  beatification -has  been  con- 
ferred could  hare .  deserved  it  more  nobly  than  Fra 
Oioranni.  He  led  a  holy  and  eelf-denying  Hfe,  shnnoing 
an  adTancemeut,  and  was  a  brother  to  the  poor ;  no  man 
erer  saw  him  angered.  He  painted  with  anceasing 
diligence,  treating  none  but  sacred  subjeett :  he  neTcr 
retoachefl  or  altered  his  vork,  probably  with  a  religious 
fe^g  that,  sach  as  divine  providence  allowed  the  thing  to 
flome,  aoeh  it  ahonld  remain.  He  was  went  to  aay  that  he 
Who  iUtutrates  the  acts  of  Cfariat  shonld  ba  with  Christ 
Itia  aTctTcd  that  he  never  handled  a  bmah  without  terreut 
prayer,  and  he  wept  when  he  {leinted  a  Cracifixion.  The 
Last  Judgment  and  the  Annunciation  wars  two  of  theanb- 
jeets  he  meet  frequently  treated. 

Bearing  in  minit  the  details  already  given  as  to.  the  dates 
(rf  Fra  Giovanni's  aojoumingB  in  various  localities,  the 
leader  will  be  able  to  trace  approximately  the  sequence  of 
the  works  which  we  noir  proceed  to  name  as  among  his 
most  important  productions.  In  Florence,  in  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Marco  (now  converted  into  a  national  mnsenm), 
■  seriea  of  freaooea,  banning  towards  1443.  Id  the  first 
cloister  ia  the  Cmcifizion,  with  St  D<»iiniek  knealing;  and 
Oa  aama  treatment  recurs  on  a  wall  near  the  dormitory  ; 
b  the  chapterhouse  is  a  third  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin 
•woonin^  a  eompoution  of  twenty  life-sized  figures — the 
ted  backgionnd,  which  has  a  strange  and  harsh  effect,  is 
the  misdoing  of  some  restorer ;  an  Annunciation,  the 
figures  of  about  three-fourths  of  life-eize,  in  a  dormitory ;  in 
the  adjoining  passage,  the  Virgin  Enthroned,  with  four 
tuota  ;  on  the  wall  of  a  cell,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
with  ^ints  Fanl,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Benedict  Dominick, 
Fraoeia,  and  Peter  Martyr;  two  Dominicans  welcoming 
Jesos,  habited  as  a  pilgrim ;  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi ; 
the  Harya  at  the  SepiUchrs,  All  these  works  are  later 
thaa  the  Altar^eee  which  Angelico  pidnted  (as  before 
mentioned)  for  the  choir  connected  with  this  convent,  and 
which  is  now  in  the  academy  of  Florence ;  it  represents 
ihe  Virgin  with  Saints  Coamaa  and  Damian  (the  patrons  of 
the  Medici  family),  Dominick,  Peter,  Francis,  Mark,  John 
Evangelist,  and  Stephen:  the  pediment  illustrated  the 
Evea  of  Coemas  and  Damian,  but  it  has  long  been  severed 
from  the  main  sabject.  lo  the  Uffiri  gallery,  an  altarpiece, 
Aa  Tii^^n  ^owed)  mthnmed,  with  the  Infant  and 
twabv  angela.  .  In  S.  Domenico,,  Hesole,  a  few  freaeoea, 
leaa  fine  than  thoae  in  St  Marco ;  also  an  altarpiece  in  tem- 
pata  of  the  Viijpn  and  dhild  between  Saints  Fatet^  Tbomaa 
Aqninai^  Doniuek,  and  Peter  Martyr,  now  mneh  ia^tnfti. 
Tm  anl^aet  iriiidi  orifiDally  fonoM  the  pradelhi  of  thii 


picture  has,  ainca  I860,'  baea  in  the  London  Ka^iood 
aallery,.and  worthily  repreeents  then  the  hand  ti  the 
eointly  painter.  ■  Hie  aubject  is  a  Olory,  CSirist  with  the 
banner  of  the  Besnrrection,  and  a  mnttitnde  of  aunts, 
including,  at  the  extremities,  the  saints  or  beati  of  the 
Dominicsn  order ;  here  are  no  fewer  than  £66  figurei,  or 
portions  of  figures,  many  of  .then  liaving  namea  in- 
scribed. '  This  predella  was  highly  landed  l^  vasari;  atill 
more  highly  another  picture  which  used  to  form  aa  altar- 
piece  in  Fiesole,  and  which  now  obtains  world-wide  celebri^ 
m  the  Ziouvn— the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  eight 
pndolla  aubjects  of  the  miracles  o(  St  ]5omiuick.  For 
the  ch'irch  of  S,  Trinita,  Florence,  Angelico  executed  a 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  and  for  the  church  of  the  Angeli 
a  Lust' Judgment,  both  now  in  the  Florentine  academy; 
for  S.  Maria  Novella,  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  a 
predella  in  three  sections,  now  in  the  Uffizi, — this  again  is 
one  of  his  masterpiecea.  In  Orvieto  cathedral  he  painted 
three  triangnlardivisionB  of  the  ceilings  portraying^  reapieei- 
ively  Christ  in  a  gloij  of  angela,  aixteen  aainti  and 
prophata,  and  the  virgin  and  apoatles :  alt  tbeaa  are  now 
much  related  and  damoged.  In  Rom^  in  the  eh^Ml  of 
Nicholas  Y.,  the  acts  of  Saints  Stephen  and  Lawrence ;  also 
various  figures  of  saints,  and  on  the  ceiling  the  four  «Tan- 
gelistt.  ;  These  works  of  the  painter's  advanced  age,  which 
have  suffered  somcv.-lmt  from  restorations,  show  vigour 
superior  to  that  of  his  youth,  along  with  a  more  adequate 
treatment  of  the  uretiitecturnl  perBpccHves.  Natnrally, 
there  are  a  nomber  of  works  currently  attributed  to 
Angelico,  bat  not  realty  his ;  for  instance,  a.  St  Thomaa 
wiih  the  Madonna's  girdle,  in  the  Latenn  mnaanm,  and  a 
Virgin  enthroned  In  the  ehnrch  of  S.  Qirolarao,  Fiesole. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  ha  commenced  and  frequently 
practised  as  an  illuminator;  thia  is  dubious,  and  a  pre- 
sumption arises  that  illnminations  executed  by  Giovanni's 
brother  Benedetto,  also  a  Dominican,  who  died  in  1448, 
have  been  aicribed  to  the  more  famous  artist.  Benedetto 
may  perhaps  have  assisted  Giovanni  in  the  frescoes  at  S. 
Ifarco,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  distinctly  traceable.  A 
folio  series  of  engravingiLfrom  theso  paintings  was  published 
in  Florence  in  1852.  Along  with  Gozzoli  already  mo- 
tioned, Zanobi  Strozu  and  Gentile  da  Fabriano  are  named 
as  papib  of  the  Beato. 

We  have  spoken  of  Angeileo'a  ait  oa  "  pietistie";  this 
is  in  fact  its  jpredomlnut  clurocter,  Hii  visagea  hav* 
an  air  of  rapt  suavity,  devotional  fenreney,  and  beaming 
esoteric  coosciousuesB,  which  ifr  intensely'  attractive  to 
some  minds,  and  realizes  beyond  rivalry  a  particular  ideal 
' — that  of  ecclesiastical  aaintliness,  and  detachment  from 
secular  fret  and  turmoil.  It  shuuld  not  be  denied  that  ho 
did  not  always  escape  the  pitfalls  of  such  a  method  of 
treatment,  the  faces  becoming  aleek  and  prim,  with  a 
smirk  of  sexless  religiosity  which  hardly  eludes  the  artificial 
or  even  tha  hypocritieal ;  on  other  mtnda,  therefore,  and 
thaae  amne  of  Uie  most  nutsenline  and  reaolnte^  he  produ^ 
Uttia  genuine  iupreesitML  After  atlowtif  for  this,  Aagelioo 
shonld^nevertheleaa  be  accepted  beyond  cavil  aa  an  exalted: 
typical  painter  according  to  bu  own  range  of  conceptions,' 
consonant  with  his  monastio  calling,  unsullied  purity  of, 
life,  and  exceeding  devontness.  Exquisite  as  he  is  in  hia 
special  mode  of  execution,  he  nndonbtedly  falls  far  short,' 
not  only  of  his  great  naturalist  contemporaries  such  aa 
Mosaccio  and  Lippo  Lippi,  but  even  of  so  distant  a  precursor 
as  Giotto,  in  all  that  pertains  to  bold  orjife-like  invention  ot 
a  subject,  or  the  realization  of  ordinary  appearances,  ex- 
presuons,  and  actions — the  facts  of  nature,  aa  diatingnished 
from  the  aspirations  or  contompJationa  of  tha  spirit  Tech* 
nically  spMking,  be  had'  much  finish"  and  harmnqr  ot 
composition  -and  colour,  without  oorreaptftiding  martuy 
of  light  and  ahode^  and  hia  fcoowladge  of  tha  hnauu  ftam. 
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«M  mtiietod.  Hba  lirilfiiiwjr  mA  Uit  fi|^t  Mtk  of  hii 
tibU  it  MuutaoUy  temirkaUa^  oomUned  wtUi  a  free  nae  of 
gOding;  tfab  eradneei  matMiaU^to  tUtMlestiidchincter 
whicli  ao  piMinuieiiU^  diilingmilwt  hii  ^otond  vinoDS 
of  tha  divine  persons,  tiia  htennby  of  MftTan,  and  tha 
ffioiy  of  the  redeemed.  (v>  ^ 

FIFE    See  Flute. 

FIFE.  R  nuiitiiiie  countr  <a  Seotlai^  ii  ntoated  between 
S6-  r  and  M*  Sr  N.  lat,  and  3*  35'  and  iff  W.  long., 
and  ia  boonded  on  tha  N.  by  tlw  Firth  of  lay,  on  tha  £. 
Iff  the  Gannan  Ocaan,  on  tha  &  I7  the^Firth  of  Forth,  and 
on  the  W.  by  parta  of  Einroea,  Perth,  and  Cnachmannan. 
Ita  greatest  length  from  east  to  vest  ia  about  43  miles, 
ud  its  greatest  bmdth  from  north  to  aonth  about  18 
miles;  iu  arerage  length  is  aboat  36  miles,  and  iU  avenge 
breadth  H  mileo.  The  area  oompriaea  SIS  aqnan  mOe^  (v 
328,427  imperial  acrea 

"lia  physical  aspect  of  Fife  is  redeemed  f mn  bunaDesa  by 
the  pictaresqaeneas  and  variety  of  ita  maritime  ioenaiy. 
VTith  the  exception  of  the  '*Howe  <A  Fife,"  and  a  ptwtioD 
b<»dMing  on  the  east  eoeat  line,  its  anrfaee  is  pleasantly  un- 
dnlating.  A  ridge  of  high  ground,  commencmg  with  the 
Lomond  HiUc,  runs  in  the  middle  of  the  county  from  west 
to  east,  advancing  to  near  St  Andrews  in  ita  northern  part, 
and  terminating  with  Kellie  Law  in  the  south.  Between 
the  Lomonds  and  a  spur  of  the  OcbiU  lies  the  somewhat  ex- 
tensive  plain  called  the  "Howe  of  Fife";  and  to  the  south 
of  the  Lomonds  there  is  another  atretch  of  low  ground  nm- 
ning  Veatwards  to  the  south  of  Kinross,  jpreaenting,  howevw, 
greater  variety  of  aarface  than  the  jplaia  on  the  north  ude 
offheLomoDOi^and  intemipted  by  Saline  Hill,  Knock  Hill, 
the  Hill  1^  Beath.  the  Cidlalo  HiU^  and  other  amallw 
,  eminences.  Further  east  the  laud  Ao/gm  on  ell  sides  f  rcan 
(he  centra]  range  towards  the  sea,  but  geoendly  with  eon- 
nderable  altetnations  of  hQl  and  dole,  the  large  number 
of  wooded  hnoUs  presenting  in  many  places  a  mther 
picturesque  ai^Karaoca  The  most  western  part  of  the 
northern  shore  is  levd  and  marshy,  but  as  the  Firth  of  Tay 
widens  the  coa^t  becomes  bold  and  rochy  until  the  village 
of  Tayport  is  reached.  Between  Tayport  and  St  Andrews 
tiiere  is  an  ahnost  unbroken  and  pret^  md»  eqienae  of 
downs,  after  which  the  coast  line  ia  abnrot^  elevated, 
iwesentlng  a  jagged  and  piecipitoua  wall  of  rocks  whose 
ridges  hen  end  there  run  out  into  the  sea.  Between  Fife- 
nees  and  Bnratisland  low  asd  aam^  atAtdiea,  banding 
often  so  as  to  form  small  bays,  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  shore  more  or  less  rocky,  and  occauonally  rising 
into  steep  and  lofty  cliffa  The  southern  coast  to  Uie  west 
of  Burntisland  is  wooded  in  many  cases  to  the  water's  edge,, 
and  gradually  the  characteristics  of  river  scenery  become 
more  marked.  The  highest  anmmits  in  the  county  an 
Weat  Lomond  Hill  (1713  feet).  East  Lomond  Hill  (U71), 
Knock  HiU  (im),  8t&m  HiU  (1176).  and  Uigo  Law 
<965).  • 

The  only  strcyns  that  aspire  to  the  name  uf  rivers  are 
the  Eden,  which,  ftnmed  of  affluents  rising  in  the  Lomonds 
and  in  the  country  to  the  north  ^d  west  of  thai  range, 
flows  north-east  by  Strathmiglo,  Kingskettle,  and  Cupar, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  20  miles  falls  into  St  Andrews 
Bay;  and  the  Leven,  which,  issuing  from  Loch  Leven  in 
Kinross^ife.  flows  eastward  through  a  pleasant  strath  by 
LeiU<^  Balgonie,  Balfour,  end  Cameron  Bridge,  end  about 
14  mOee  from  ita  source  emptiee  itself  into  the  Firth  of 
Forth  afc  the  towit  of  Leven.  The  msenoe  of  mill-danu 
and  manufsctories  have  rendered  both  the  Eden  and  Leven 
almost  worthless  for  salmon  fiahing,  bnt  in  these  rivers, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  larger  streams  not  poUutsd  by  the 
water  of  coal-pits,  the  tront-fishing  is  excellwit  The  largest 
lochs  ere  lindores  Loch  (about  70  acres),  Loch  Fitty  (abont 
60XLochgaUy(aboat  50),  and  ffilonmnhar  Loch  fabont  40). 
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Several,  such  as  those  of  Kofaie  and  Loch  ore,  hare  bees 
drained,  aod  valuable  crops  are  now  raised  on  their  beds. 

Geology  and  Mituralt. — The  rocks  of  the  southern  half 
of  Fife — with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  lying  to  the 
esst  of  a  line  drawn  between  St  Andrews  on  the  north  and 
Anstrathcr  on  the  south,  nnd  another  narrow  portion  ^riag 
between  Limekilns  and  Klnghom— belong  eUafly  to  tha 
coal  fisniatioB  of  geologists.  This  formatian  la,  however, 
intemipted  by  the  trap  rocks  which  extend  through  tha 
central  part  of  the  conntyfrom  Saline  to  near  St  Andnw^ 
and  by  other  mosses  of  trap  of  igneous  origin  which  pene- 
trate especially  into  the  eastern  portion  of  the  coal-ldd, 
causing  innumerable  faults  and  dykes,  and  elevating  the 
strata  by  a  succession  of  stein  towards  the  north.  He 
valley  of  the  Eden  aod  e  part  of  the  county  between  St 
Andrews  and  Anatmther  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  upper 
itfota  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  and  in  the  north-east  em 
port  of  the  eounty  then  ia  a  eontinuatiott  of  the  potphyiy 
tonadon  the  OeliDs.  The  Lomouda  and  the  otiiar 
larger  hills  are  composed  of  trap,  and  are  capped  with  green- 
stone and  amygdaloid. 

Fife  is  the  third  largeet  coal-producing  county  in  Scotland, 
being  excelled  in  this  respect  by  Lanark  and  Ayr.  Tho 
earliest  record  r^ording  the  working  Of  cool  in  Scotland  k 
a  charter  granted  at  Uie  end  of  the  ]  2th  century  by  the 
proprietor  of  Carriden  to  the  monks  of  Holyrood  of  one- 
tsnth  of  his  coal-works  at  Carridea  The  cool  basin  in 
connected  under  the  Ftnth  with  that  of  Uid-Lot)iian.  It 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  the  coal-fielda  of  I>niilannUn& 
and  Wemyss  or  Dyiart  In  the  Dunf  ntnliue  district,  whidt 
indodea  Halbeath,  Loehgelly.  and  Kel^,  the  princ^al 
hoase-coab  are  obtained.  At  Wemyss  nnd  Uathil  gaa-coa] 
of  the  best  quality  is  largely  produced;  and  out  Hi  atune 
seams  ink-stands,  pictme-f  nunes,  and  various  other  attidea 
of  ornament  are  manufactured.  Coal  is  also  wrought  at 
various  places  in  the  north-eastern  district  of  the  basin  as 
at  Ceres,^  Rademie,  Falfield,  and  Largoward.'  Beds  of 
ironstone,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  shale  lie  in  nnny  plaoeft 
contiguous  to  the  coal-beds.  Blackband  ironstone  is  worked 
at  Lochgelly  aod  at  Oakley,  and  has  also  been  worked  at 
Denhead  near  St  Andrews.  At  the  two  former  placea 
there  are  large  amelting  fsmaeai^  and  veaseb  are  boilt  at 
LiTarkeitUng  and  Einghom  of  home-mode  iron.  Oil 
shale  from  the  same  measure  as  at  Broxburn  and  Weat 
Calder  ie  worked  near  Burntisland,  and  at  Airdrie  near 
CraiL  limestone  is  found,  in  nearly  all  directions  in  the 
coal  barin;  and  in  the  nordi-eastem  part,  instead  d  lying 
around  the  outcn^  of  the  coal  strata,  it  occurs  at  intervala 
in  the  midst  of  the  coel  measures.  The  maritime  limestdoa 
reach M  considerable  thickness  at  Kirkcaldy,  and  resumes 
thtf  character  of  mountain  limestone  at  Charleston.  Tha 
principal  limeatone  quarriea  are  those  at  Chariealon, 
those  near  BnmtiBland,  and  oUiera  in  the  perish  as 
CuHs  near  Cnpai^  Freeatons  <tf  s  aupericv  quality  ia 
quarried  at  Stnthndj^  BnmtiilstKl«  ud  DnnfennliM 
Whinetone  of  great  bawmeea  and  dorability  is  obtained  m 
nearly  every  district,  and  is  much  used  for  building  pur- 
poses. Lead  has  been  worked  in  the  Lomond  Hills,  and 
copper  and  zinc  are  also  aa'd  to  have  been  met  with  la 
vanons  places.  Marl  is  fodnd,  but  is  not  much  naed  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
in  connexion  with  the  variona  minerak  is  npwuds  of 
6000.  Fossiliferooa  fish  has  been  found  in  great  abund- 
ance SDdTarietyat  I>ura  Den  near  d^ar,  and  ifrvdUopMls 
and  minute  Xntomoahvea  are  met  with  throo^oofe  the 
maritime  limestone'    The  most  common  vegetable  im- 

'  Fnrthar  putieolan  ngarding  Qm  FUk  ooal-flald  WtQ  1m  tooM 
In  Ui«  uilol*  Coii. 
■  A  "CkUlogn*  Dt  ttM  BiscMopods  of  Flh  asd  ths  LoUdMM"  Uaee. 
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fmMkma  mat  with  in  t3ie  ttntt  ut  Ltpidottm- 
dnm  ftEkd  SHffmaria.  A  complsto  liat  of  tbe  ctjnUla 
and  other  pr«cioai  Btones  will  be  foond  in  &  paper  by 
Profenor  Heddle  in  Ballingall'i  Shores  of  Fife,  bat  men- 
tion toMj  be  -here  made  of  the  pTropes  fotmd  in  the  tiup 
taf&  at  E3ie,  wbicb  an  Bold  to  jewellent  nnder  the  name  of 
£Iie  nibiei,  and  are  regarded  aa  the  sunt  valuable  Scottiah 
gem.  Id  the  Shore*  ^.F^  will  alio  ba  fottnd  a  paper  on 
the  flora  of  the  oonntjr. 

Climate. — On  aoconnt  of  the  hiUs  diminuhing  grada- 
tOj  in  height  towarda  the  east,  the  greater  part  of  the 
oonnty  ia  fnlty  ezpoeed  to  the  blasts  of  east  wind  from 
the  German  Ocean,  which  in  spring  often  check  consider- 
Ably  the  progress  of  vegetation,  although  their  damaging 
affect  ia  somewhat  leMened  by  nnmerona  belta  of  wood. 
^The  runfall  is  below  the  average,  and  the  climate  is 
OQ  the  whole  mild,  the  heat  in  sammer  and  the  cold 
in  winter  being  modified  by  proximity  to  the  sea.  On , 
the  higher  ridges,  however,  the  air  ia  often  sharp  and 
tigorona ;  and  an  elevation  of  from  SOO  to  600  feet  the 
hamsta  am  on  no  averags  from  three  to  fonr  weefca  later 
tiian  ia  the  valleys  and  on  the  low  ground  near  the  eoast. 
Snow  aeldoa  liea  long  near  the  aea,  bnt  the  hilb  and 
Ughar  groonds  are  aometimea  coated  for  a  conaiderable 
Mriod.  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  drainage  of  the 
lakaa  and  marshes,  the  valleys  are  occasionally  visited  by 
floating  mista  and  boar  frosta  even  in  summer,  and  grain 
and  potatoes  often  anffer  conuderable  damage  in  July  from 
tlkia  eanse. 

^^rintAimL— AeemSng  to  the  agrienttaial  atatfatioa  for  1877 
the  total  area  of  arabig  Uad  was  341,865  fanpuiol  serM,  of  which 
W,01JI  vera  under  eora  crop*,  47,742  ander  green  eroM,  68,07S 
nnder  rotation  graww,  49,599  permanent  roature,  ud  I4S7  fallow. 
Tho  acnoge  noaar  woodi  wu  23,003.  Fifo  ii  eapecUlW  a  grain- 
producing  county,  and  thosvitem  of  cultivation  is  chieRy  airecW  to 
that  end.  The  ocrai^  under  wheat— which  wu  13,384  in  1S77— 
ham,  u  in  other  diatruts  of  ficotkad,  decreased  considerably  within 
tba  last  twenty  yean>  tha  difference  being,  ia  Fife,  added  prin- 
aiually  t«  the  acrease  under  barler.  Along  the  cout  the  yield  of 
wheat  rangte  from  33  to  60  bmhele  per  imperial  acre,  and  inland  it 
lasgM  from  M  to  4&  Tba  red  variety  is  now  leai  grown  than 
fiannerty.  Barley,  bein^  a  leee  expuuire  crop  than  wheat,  sa  well 
aa  laoa  tnrins  to  the  aoU,  and  Aading  a  ready  aale,  ia  iucreaaingly 
cultivated.  The  aurea^  under  it  waa  82,266.  The  variety  most 
largely  grown  ia  chevalier.  The  retnnt  on  the  richer  soils  ia  froni 
40  to  64  buahela  per  acre,  and  inUnd  from  33  to  42.  Oata— the 
acreage  of  which  was  39,818— are  a  good  crop  all  over  the  county, 
and  yiahi  on  the  richer  aoila  from  48  to  72  buihels  per  acre,  and 
ialaod  from  SA  to  £4.  Beooe  grow  exceedingly  well  on  the  heavy 
laod,  bnt  are  not  axtenairely  cultivated,  tb  total  acreage  being 
•nlir  2147.  The  acreage  under  tonii  ps  was  29,093.  Abont  one 
ball  of  the  turnip  break  ia  aown  with  awedea,  and  a  conaiderable 
fuaatitjr  of  turnip  *eed  ia  alao  grown  in  the  connty.  The  yield  in 
yeUowa  ia  often  aa  hij^  aa  3S  tone  per  acre,  and  of  swedea  SO  tons, 
Mt  the  average  yield  ia  about  26  torn  for  yellows  and  1 3  for  awedes. 
The  acreage  nnder  potatoes  waa  17,488.  The  average  vield  ia  from 
B  to  8  tone,  and  on  the  finer  aoila  tho  quality  cannot  do  aurjMaaod. 
Mo  other  green  cropa  are  cultivated  to  any  extent  Aa  a  aiz-crop 
ntation— of  oata  potatoes  or  beana,  wheat,  tura^  barley,  and  hay 
or  pasture — ia  the  moat  common  one,  the  aoreaga  undet  rotation 
xraaaea  ia  more  than  uoually  small,  but  within  late  yean  a  aeven- 
ttift  haa  been  obtaining  favour,  and  dnce  1^70  the  acreage  nnder 
graaaea  has  cooaequently  been  increaaiDg.  In  aome  diatriota,  8,  5, 
and  4  ahifU  are  aovenlly  in  use.  The  acreage  in  permanent  pasture 
la  eonsidenbly  below  the  avera^  It  ia  chiefly  confined  to  the 
higher  grounds,  eapeciaVy  those  in  the  eastern  diatrict,  and  ia  let 
W  annual  roup.  Aa  a  Ibiko  number  of  cattle  ore  fed  on  moat  farma 
there  i»  genenuly  a  |dentinil  supply  of  farm  maonra ;  the  extenidvo 
eoaat  line  alao  affoida  a  large  quantity  of  seaware  ;  sad  UmeatouB 
f  aarriea  are  within  easy  nach  in  moet  diatarieta. 

Aa  anmbar  ofeattla  b  1S77  was  97,301^  or  an  avarago  of  about 
1B1  to  avery  100  acrea  nnder  cnltivatiAi  oa  compared  with  23 -8  for 
Scotland.  The  number  of  cows  and  heifet*  In  milk  or  in  calf  was 
only  8S63  J  and  it  will  theretore  be  apparent  both  that  a  compara- 
tively small  nnmber  of  stock  ia  reared,  and  that  dairy  prodnce  fonns 
a  vary  unimportant  item  in  the  farmer'a  returns.  On  moat  farms, 
indeed,  with  the  execution  of  thoae  adjacent  to  the  larger  town^ 
wly  a  BoSdent  number  of  oova  are  kept  to  ■apply  the  wonta  of  the 
ainnliiilil  and  fsm  samnta  Aa  tha  Boaid  of  Trade  ntnms  an 
>  up  is  apiiig  thay  ^vs  eonsidmhly  haa  than  the  ftall  number 


of  cattle  wintered  aaanany.  These  are  mostly  hnpartaa  Iram  lia- 
land,  and  tha  connty  ca  that  account  la  seareelyever  free  than 
foot-and-mooth  disease  and  plenro-pnenmonla.  Except  a  few  ahorU 
hcvna  and  a  yet  amaller  nnmber  of  polled  Angua,  the  edwa  ate 
moatly  eroeaea  of  a  somewhat  obaouie  origia;  bnt  a  doas  between 
Oolloway  eowa  and  ehort-homed  bulls  has  Tatdy  been  Uigelyiatn^ 
dnk-ed.  The  number  of  horses  was  10,165,  or  an  aveiagt  of  mon 
than  4-1  to  every  100  acres,  aa  compared  with  4*0  for  Beotlsad. 
Of  thm78UwentlS»dsoldyfocs«il<mltardpnrn^^  They  sra 
a  stKog;  active,  and  bsidy  bread.  The  nugdnty  nave  a  luge  ad- 
mixture of  Oydesdala  Mood,  and  the  nnmber  of  pure  Caydeadolea 
ia  gradually  incnaaliig.  There  ia  a  large  numberof  excellent  poaiea 
and  of  caniago  and  annting  horaes.  The  number,  of  sheep  waa 
73,685,  or  aa  average  of  aboat  30*0  to  every  100  acre^  as  compwed 
with  149*3  for  SoolUad.  Of  thsss  M,St$  were  under  one  year  old. 
Aa,  however,  the  Board  of  Trade  raturas  are  mode  up  at  the  end  of 
June  they  ^ve  only  tho  minimum  number  of  aboep  in  the  coooty. 
the  n^otiu  being  bon^t  ia  at  tha  and  at  antumn  for  winter 
feeing,  llota  attaatlim  is  now  paid  to  tha  breeding  of  pigs  than 
formerly,  and  the  old  breed  has  been-gradnally  improved  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Derksblre  boals.  The  number  of  piga  waa  8693,  or 
an  average  of  about  27  to  every  100  aoiea  as  oompand  with  S'S  tv 
Scotland.  The  breeding  and  naiing  of  poultry  ooes  not  generally 
reoeive  much  attention,  bnt  the  nimbsr  tt  finrla  kept  on  a  htm  H 
aometimea  conaiderable. 

According  to  the  retumo,  oat  of  a  total  of  2244  hoMInga  58S  dU 
not  exceed  6  acres,  647  ky  between  6  and  60,  S24  lay  between  50 
and  100k,  and  M8  wcia  above  10<^  the  great  minority  of  which  woe 
betman  2S0  and  360^  and  mly  S»  above  600^  Leases  of  19  yean 
ore  almost  aaivemd  exeept  in  dieeaseef  thaaaudleat  holdings,  A 
good  many  formen  hold  more  than  one  farm,  but  the  teaae  of  each 
fann  is  naoally  kept  aepasate.  The  character  of  tha  aoit  ia  very 
variona,  aometimea  even  on  a  ainglo  farm,  and  the  diSerencee  A 
rental  are  consequently  veiy  great  In  tiie  aeetion  north  of  tho 
Eden,  the  aoil,  though  generally  thin,  ia  ahorp  and  fertile,  and  the 
rentai'variea  from  £1,  10a.  to  £3.  Nortb-Mst  of  Lenchara  it  is 
very  aandy,  and  a  laise  tnet  is  on  that  account  Incapable  of  cul- 
tivation. Pram  St  Andrews  all  along  the  eoast  it  is  very  pro- 
ductive, but  the  moat  valuable  part  ia  that  adjacent  to  tha  East 
Neuk,  which  consists  chiefly  of  clay  and  rich  Jctxa,  sad  yields  an 
average  rental  of  from  ^£4  to  £6  an  avre,  and  in  some  cases  as  much 
aa  £8.  In  the  diatrict  of  EUe  the  soil  ia  generally  light  and  sandy, 
bnt  remarkably  fertile,  and  In  that  of  Lano  it  ia  mostly  a  rich 
clayey  loom.  The  average  rental  of  tha*  districts  Ja  ^m  £S  to 
£t  an  acre.  From  Loven  to  Inverkeithlng  the  land  varies  firom  a 
light  and  aandv  to  a  rich  and  clayey  loam,  and  tha  avenge  rental 
is  abont  £3.  With  the  exception  of  the  stntU  of  the  Lcven,  and 
part  of  the  valky  of  the  Eden,  which  counst  chiefly  of  a  rieb  and 
fertile  loam,  with  a  rental  averaging  from  £1,  10a.  to  £9, 10s.,  tht 
inland  part  of  Fife  ia  moatly  cold  ud  stiff  clay  or  a  thin  loam  wiUi 
a  strong  clayey  aubaotl.  It  haa,  however,  been  greatly  iaiproved  by 
cultivation,  and  the  rental,  which  varies  from  IBs.  to  £2,  is  cm  an 
aven^  aUAit  £1,  lOa.  Part  of  the  Howe  of  Fife  is  light  and  ahingly, 
and  ia  covered  principally  with  heather.  There  are  a  nnmber  of 
small  peat  uoasae  in  the  conntv,  and  near  Lochgelly  then  Is  yet  a 
pretty  extenuve  tract  of  wasto  land,  partly  moaa  and  partly  heaUi, 
Aa  nearly  all  tlie  land  suitable  for-  coltivation  has  been  reclaimed 
for  about  40  yean,  the  inerease  in  the  rental  within  that  period  is 
not  so  strikitiB  as  in  some  other  eonnties, — the  diffetence  since 
1850  being  only  £98,833.  Farm  management  is  eveirwhen  con- 
ducted on  tho  best  modem  methods,  and  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  yean  the  land  haa  been  nearly  all  redrained.  A  great  many  of 
the  farmeca'  honsea  and  of  the  larm-ateodinga  have  been  rebuilt 
within  the  same  period ;  and  on  most  of  the  forms  the  servant^ 
oottogea  are  commodiona  and  comfortable.  Abont  tliree-fourtha  of 
the  ploughmen  on  manied,  and  altbouh  the  majott^  ars  only, 
engaged  lor  a  year,  not  more  than  one- third  ehsnge  their  qnsitan 
anniully.  Aa,  addition  of  milk  and  meal  u  maM  to  the  money 
vragca,  and  in  the  cosr  of  the  nnmarried  men  this  forma  almost  tba 
sole  ortido  of  divt.  The  married  servants  an  generally  allowed, 
b««idea  a  cottigo  garden,  a  portion  of  land  for  potatoes  suffldent  to 
enable  them  to  rear  a  pig.  All  the  moet  improved  agricultural 
implements  on  in  nee.  Steam  cultivation,  for  which  moat  of  the 
land  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  stones  and  its  depth  and  stiff- 
naas  of  soil  ia  spedslly  well  adapted,  ia  being  rapidly  introduosd. 
Reaping  machines  are  almost  niuveraally  employed,  and  most  of 
ths  grain  is  thrashed  hy  portable  ateam  mills.  Full  porticnlan 
gnnliuK  the  whole  subject  of  Fife  ogiieulttm  will  ba  found  in  a 
paper  by  Jamea  Hacdonold,  published  in  the  TramaeHoM  tf  Ou 
UxghJattd  and  AgneuUurcU  SoeiUij  of  SeoOand,  1878. 

According  to  uie  owiiera  and  heritages  return,  1872-73,  the  landj 
was  divided  between  10,410  prr>prietora,  awning  land  the  groaa 
annnal  value  of  which  was  £905,577.  '  Of  the  own  en  83-9  per  cent; 
posseased  less  than  lOoa  acre,  aud  the  average  value  all  over  waa 
t%  19s.  M.  There  wen  11  iiranrietvn'  owning  upwards  of  4000 
acres,  via.,  John  Balfour  (Batumis)  10,580 ;  Geone  Johnston 
(Lathilsk)  10,005 ;  Esri  ef  Uon^^  (DoniMstk)  7403 ;  MraU, 
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Fcmueo  (Bdth)  UK ;  Liontenuit-Colrad  TjndAU  Bmce  (FkUc- 
lud  HoojI)  7068 ;  Randolph  G.  E.  WemyM  tnd  tnutcM  of  J.  H. 
K.  Vtnju  (Wemyn  (Jutle)  OSSS ;  Evl  of  Glugov  (Crawford 
Prion)  MW ;  Eari  of  Z«tUBd  S6Mi  Bk  Coatti  Iiit£> 
«ani  Qmhm  OaA  Cluam  (WaU&dd)  4S>0i  and  Jahn  Anatnttiur 
IhsMMD  ((AartatoB)  40U. 

nta  b  pcritai»  Mow  tits  aTsnga  u  a  gamc-prtaerTiiig  eoutr. 
BabUta,  huaa.  ^taaaautK  and  panrittea  an  pnttravmcma  m 
MOM  dirtriota;  roe  daw  an  oocarfenal^  •mv  ;  «>w  gacaa,  dnek^ 
aai  taal  tnaaant  tlto  locha ;  and  fponM  and  blackcock  m  Mine- 
lAat  plantuiil  on  tha  Lomond  moon.  Th»  i)lgeoa  Konaoa  hart 
bant  «atiraated  at  800.  Th«  conntr  U  portkuhirijr  well  adapted 
for  fox-kiuitiD^  and  th«  nfa  fos-honnda  are  noir  divided  into  aa 
aaatwa  «jl  a  waatam  pack. 

JfiHHtf»Hm  aad  Tmd4.— The  ataplo  nutmlkctiira  ia  linen. 
The  ehial  aaata  of  Oe  lln»  cloth  nMumttctora— which  ranget  .from 
tha  coaiaeat  ddeka  and  addB||a  to  the  finott  damaak— an  Ku-kcaldy 
and  Panfermliiia,  Tha  largest  flax  apinmn^  mill  ia  that  at  Prin- 
lawa  near  Lulle.  Tha  othar  aaata  of  the  linen  trada  are  Anchtcr- 
moehty,  Cameron  Biidin,  Capai,  Ihira  Den,  DTsart,  Falkland, 
Francliie,  Gnardbridge,  Kinghoro,  Kingekettle,  Ladybank,  Ler«n, 
ICukiach,  Kcwborgn,  Sprii^eld,  Stn^hmiglo,  Tayport,  and  Eaat 
and  Weat  Vtmjm,  There  are  bleachinff  greens  on  the  banks  of 
tba  Eden  and  Leran,  and  alao  at  Kirkcaldy,  Carta,  and  Dnnfarm- 
U>e.  According  ta  tha  censna  of  1871  the  namber  of  Mreona 
cui|ad in  thaUnen  inanaCtctnn  was  17,,065,  of  whom  6742  wen 
malaa  and  11,818  fanulea.  In  tha  jnte  mannfRcture  29  moles  and 
SS  fanalaa  wan  amidoTad.  Kirkcaldy  potseuu  6  lar^  floor-doth 
nannbctories,  beddaa  others  fbr  the  manufactnre  of  ImeUum.  In 
nitooB  towns  WM^a  doth  b  manofactored,  bnt  anly  to  a  smUI- 
axtant  Thero  are  fiahiu-oat  mannfactories  at  Weat  Wemyss, 
Klrkealdj,  toA  tAtgo.  There  are  breweries  and  tanneries  In  the 
prfndpal  townJL  Xha  largest  distilleries  are  at  Canieroa  Bridge 
and  ^imtialand.  Paper  u  mannfactored  at  Qnardbridfie,  Uark- 
inch,  and  Leslie ;  aartnaDwara  at  Kirkcaldy:  tobacco  at  Kirkcaldr 
and  DonfermUnc ;  and  oilcaka  in  «  few  places.  Kbkcsldf  snd 
DnnTermline  poaaeaa  iion-foondHea;  and  ahipbuilding  ia  earned  on 
at  Kingfaora,  Dysart,  BomtisUnd, '  InYerkeithing,  and  Impact 
nta  ^incipal  pent  ia  Kirkcaldy ;  the  chief  importa  ara  flajc  and 
timber,  and  the  chier  exports  coals  and  potatoea.  The  largest  salmon 
lahariea  are  at  Hewborgb,  bnt  there  are  others  at  varions  parts  on 
tiie  aastvnd  sonth  eoaat  The  chief  seat  of  tha  herring  fishing  is 
Anstmther ;  and'tha  nnmber  of  boata'  In  tha  Anitmtner  district,, 
which  indndea  all  the  flshingsUtioiu  in  the  ootinty,  is  nearly  80C, 
with  a  total  valtia  of  nearly  £100,000.  For  aoma  yeara  tha  take  ti 
hefrina  on  the  Fib  wait  naa  been  TaijBnun,  and  dia  majority  of 
tha  FIm  flihannen  nowpoMente  the  herring  fiahlog'it  the  nortnem 
ttatlwit 

Awn*  and  Vmagn. — The  nnmber  of  towns  and  VUlsgcs  is  Fife 
ia  «xeeptianaU7  great.  The  south  oorwt  especially  ia  Tcry  thickly 
popnlated,  and  along  Its  whole  extent  there  is  almost  a  continuoua 
line  of  honaea.  The  Isrge  extent  of  downs  on  the  aea-coost  affords 
great  facilitiea  fbr  the  Scottish  national  same  of  golf.  Besides  the 
nmooa  eolflng  nwn  at  St  Andrews,  there  are  others  st  Copar, 
CraiL  Ene,  Londinmill,  Leren,  Innerleven,  Wemyas,  and  Bnmt- 
island.  Tha  nntnber  of  boroughs  is  16,  of  which  thxee,  Aocbter- 
mieh^  (108S),  Falkland  (IHl),  and  Newburgh  (3182),  are  royal ; 
and  13  and  parlismentary,' vii. ,  Anttmther  Eiuter' (I280X 

Anatmther  Wester  llSf),  BomtuUnd  (8265),  Crail  (1112],  Cunnr 
(6106).  Dunfermline  (U,»S8),  Dysart  (8919),  IaTerkeithing(17G5}, 
KUrenny  (2SS0),  Kihghom  (1739),  Kirkcaldy  (12,122),  Pittenweem 
(1700),  and  St  Andrews  (6316).  Among  the  other  towns  and 
TiUagra  the  principal  along  the  coast  are  Limekilns  (785),  with  a 
small  harbonr ;  Cnarleston  [7i9),  the  shipping  port  of  Dnnfermline, 
with  an  iron-fonndiy,  limeworke,  and  mannfacturea  of  salt ;  Aber- 
donr(622),  a  farourite  watcrins  place:  the  manufacturing  Tillage 
at  East  WemysB  (777) ;  Weat  Wemyss  (1231),  partly  mi^  but 
chiefly  Ashing ;  the  minittf  Tillage  of  UethU  (048) ;  the  fuhing 
Tfllaoea  of  Bnekhaven  (2187),  Innerleren  (368),  and  St  Houance 
(1048) ;  the  watering  places  of  Leven  (2S01),  Largo  (621),  and 
Earlsi^rry  and  Elie'(1033);  and  on  the  northern  coast  tha  towns  of 
Tayport  (2498)  and  Newport  (1607).    InUod  there  ara  Freuchie 

8(1196),  Eingakettle  (643),  Wyba&k  (773),  Leslie  (3768),  HUton  of 
Balgouie  (89e),.Fit]e8iIe  (401),  Sprinzfield  (608),  and  Strathmiglo 
609),  all  chiefly  manufacturing  i  C»imeyhill  (436),  CaidenSu 
66),  -Charleston  (749),  Goal  ton  (442),  Coaltown  (348),  Oowden. 
beath  (1457),  Croasgatea  (1181),  Donibristle  (412),  Dnnshalt  (481), 
Halbaath  (800),  Laigoward  (826),  Lochgdly  (2369),  Hethilhill 
(480),.  Thornton  (626),  TownhiU  (855),  Welfwood  (078),  Windy, 
gatee  (420),  all  prindpally  mining  ;  and  Ceres  (1111),  CoUnsbnrgh 
(Mil),  Fonld  (641),  Kcnnoway  (836),  Kilconqnhar  (881),  Kings- 
bams  (411),  Kirirton  of  Urgo  (863),  Leachars  (623),  Lnndinmill 
(680),  and  Strathkinnesa  (61S),  with  a  mixed  popnUtion — mining, 
aunnfactoriDg,  agrtAiltaral,  or  shopkeeping. 

RaHvayt. — Fih  is  eroaaed  from  BnratiaUnd  to  Newport  by  the 
Rottfa  British  Bailw^  batwoen  Edinbniyh  and  Dondea;  and  tron 
tta  aai>  Una  tannshaa  diretge  at  Thgnton  to  Dnntenlina  and 


Klnioaa.  and  to  Leran  and  ttia  east  «f  FUs ;  at  JIaAlnch  to  LaaHei 
at  lAdybank  to  AachtermMh^  and  Kinross  aad  to  Perth ;  and  at 
Lenehais  to  St  Andrewa. 

AmfaftMs.— lite  total  popnlatioa  cf  tha  ttnntf  In  1871  «aa 
160,786,  of  whom  76,127  were  malaa  and  86,608  Ismalaa.  Iks 
pMNilatioa  In  1881  waa  164,770l  IA  the  towns  tha  popolatksk  in 
1871  WH  78,«»  as  eomnnd  witti  8I,61«  in  1801.' »  tk«  tOIhm 
47.7MMoeincBndwlt£41,m,  a&dia  th«nml  dbtaletin^ 
aa  eeaapand  vMt  40,637. 

0ns  menber  of  patUament  Is  retuned  by  Am  m«b^i  «m  Mb 
by  the  KIricealdy  and  St  Andrewa  dlstrieta.  of  bu^ ;  •ad.Dn 
f armlhta  and  Inverkaithing  ara  greopad  with  other  ""f^w^*  nadtr 
the  Stirling  district  in  retuning  a  fonrtii, 

ffUort  omf  .^dsMTwOte— A  dfan  conception  <tf  tita  Ungdotn  a( 
Fife  at  a  period  raMnliu,irhich  then  ,aTo  acan^  written  veaoa^ 
mar  bo  obtained  from  ua  aomawhat  important  and  inteMtbg 
archado^cal  remains.  Those  of  greatest  antioiUty  an  pea^apa  two 
canoea  found  more  than  60  years  ago  in  the  boa  of  the  Tay  o^edte 
Llndores  ;  tha  relics  of  the  Sot  primiffenku,  an  tohabltant  of  Oe 
primeral  forest ;  and  tharamainaof  many  of  the  ancient  hill  fbri»--' 
chief  of  which  may  be  mentioned  thooe  at  Nmnau's  Law  and  on 
the  Craig  of  Clachard,  both  in  the  parish  of  Abdie— constructed  at 
a  period  in  all  probability  considerably  anterior  to  tha  Boman 
inTaaion.  Traces  yet  exist  fn  aeTeml  places  at  the  fonndationa  of 
those  circular  tent-like  dwellinga  noticed  by  Ji^ns  Gsaai  in  other 
parts  of  Britain  aa  identioalwiuihoaadf  thaO^Blaof  tbeoonlinaBt 
of  Enropo.  Tbo  marks  of  Kotnan  oecapatico  are  now  neaify  all  • 
oblltcnted  by  cnltiTation,  but  sword  blsoes,  spear  heads,  and  hoards 
of  Roman  coins  hare  baien  found  at  ratioas  places ;  and  Testiges 
of  a  number  of  Roman  bnildinn  wen  In  oxtstenea  100  yean  ago^ 
According  to  Sir  Bobert  SibbtUd,  tracea  cf  Boman  eampa  ware  ia 
his  life-time  visibla  near  Bnmlisland  aad  Dunfermline ;  and  ali^t 
marks  of  two  yet  remain  in  the  parish  <rf  Camock  at  a  pace  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Camp  Farm.  At  Lochon,  near  a  ^laea  now 
ocnpied  by  the  farm  of  Chapel,  then  existed  about  a  century  tga  the 
ontlineB  of  a  peimonent  Boman  atatiou  of  eonaideiahk  itrautk 
and  ooonpying  a  central  portion  on  tha  route  between  Qoaennwiy 
and  the  firth  of  Tay.  It  waa  near  thla  foitlftoation  that  in  aB  pn]» 
bllity  took  place  the  night  attack  on  the  ninth  legion,  meatlonad  hf 
TadtoB  ia  the  S6th  chapter  of  his  Agrieola. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Fife  and  Btratbeam  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge  were  of  Celtic  origin,  and  were  called  by  the  Bomaaa 
HoreaU.  It  la  uncertain  when  the  Bomaas  retired  from  this 
district,  bnt  they  did  not  occupy  it  for  a  length  of  time  infficiant  to' 
aflsct  any  mariceddiange  on  the  drilisatioa  u  tite  nstirea,  who  made 
frequent  incnistona  into  the  Bmnan  pro  Tin  c«,  and  reoeiTed  from 
their  Bomantzedneighboan  the  name  of  neti,  the  part  of  Scotland 
north  of  the  Forth  being  known  as  HctsTia  ao  late  aa  the  8lh 
centoiy.  The  title  kingdom  ultimatdy  inherited  by  Fife  was 
doubtless  applied  In  the  flnt  instnnoe  to  the  whole  ot  Pictayia ; 
and  the  contmdanoe  of  the  title  to  a  smaller  portion,  of  which  tha 
preaent  Fife  forma  the  eastern  half,  was  due  aa  mndi  to  ita  being 
the  aonthem  part  of  Pictavia  as  to  its  distinct  peaiasnlar  form,  and 
to  the  bet  that  Pictiah  kings  had  their  rendence  withia  ita  teiri- 
toiiea.  In  any  ease  the  title  aa  applied  to  Fife  has  the  sanction  of 
very  aaciuit  nasge.  In  the  tract  of  the  SoM  itf  Dalriada  than 
occur  the  woida  ths  "nen  of  Fife  in  the  aovereignty**;  and  in 
Wynton'a  CAroxfel^  whose  dato  Is  1880,  Fife  -  ia  spoken  an  a 
"kynriuk  "  or  kingdom.  The  power  and  inflnenee  of  the  thasaa  of 
Fife,  and  the  existence  aftcrwams  of  rojral  reridcncea  at  Duaf ermKaa 
and  Falkland,  doubtless  aided  in  continning  the  titi;  down  to  later 
times.  The  first  trace  of  the  name  Fife  ocean  in  the  old  Teraes 
ascribed  to  St  Columba,  where,  under  the  form  Fif,  It  la  used  aa  the 
designation  of  One  of  the  seren  provinces  into  Vnieh,  aooordiag  to 
Beds,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pieuria  wee  divided,  ia  to  tha  exact 
boundaries  of  Fife  at  this  period  then  ia  no  certain  infonnatkd, 
but  in  all  probability  it  comprehended  the  gteatar  part  «f  tha 
territory  between  the  f'orth  and  the  Tay,  thnsnicludiog  Monteith, 
Stratheam,and  theshiresuf  Clackmannan  and  Einna^  nttpiobahly 
in  its  aouth-weatern  part  ceding  a  portion  cf  its  pieasnt  area  to  the 
prorince  of  Fortreini.  At  a  Uter  period  F^fe  waa  divided  into  the 
"stewartries"  of  Clackmannan,  Colrosa,  and  Kinross:  aad  about 
1426  Kinrcas  waa  divided  into  the  sliirca  4^  Kinross  and  Fife.  In 
1686  the  parishes  of  Orwell,  TnUiebole,  Ad  Cleish  were  di^kinad 
from  Fife  and  added  to  Kinrom.  The  term  Fit  aeems  identical  with 
the  Jutland  ward  iUA  (pronounced  exactly  aa  la  Btfir  pr» 
nonnced),  meaning  forest,  and  was  probably  fint  made  nae  of  h^  tiia 
Friuajia  to  designate  the  country  immediatdy  interior  to  the^stnatiea 
of  the  Tay  and  Forth,  whete  an  Immigration  of  Frisian  tribea  took 
place  about  the  end  of  the  4th  centniy.'  Eridsnce  of  a  DauiA 
settlement  subsequent  to  the  fririan  immigration  is  preasnted  in 
the  names  of  several  of  the  homesteads,  as  well  as  in  the  preaanoa  of 
the  word  Zaw  f  Danish  SUma,  s  heaped-up  monndmarkiiig  thsgraTca 
of  illnatrions  oead)  in  Hoiman'a  Law,  Largo  L«w,  Norm  Law,  and 
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Hvcnl  otkn  billi.  Oa  «  aovKd  tt  Norrb  Law  >  eoiii|>laU  nt  bf 
dOnt  umoor  ww  dliwT«nd  ftboat  1917,  bat  it  fonnd  its  ««r  to 
Hw  HdttBf  pot  btfon  iu  antitiBMijtn  iraportBiiM  wu  rvcogniicd. 
Svrml  nhei  fonnd  alons  with  it  hvrt,  howfrer,  been  prcMrrad, 
aad  tbajr  *n  gnvan  viu  ■vmboli  •imU«  to  tkM*  of  tlu  oldest 
■enlptnnd  ttouea,  on*  of  wbieh  ret  exUU  ftt  lindorea,  and  oonuini 
BO  ChrutMn  flgnrc*.  Th*  tUiiaiDC  itmu  of  Landln,  nekr  I^reii, 
■n,  Mcordinf  to  the  tradition  of  tb«  diatriet,  tha  bnrial  atonea  of 
Duiah  ehlefa  who  fell  in  a  lialtla  which  took  pUca  in  the  itninediata 
aal^Uwaihood.  Of  the  aenlptttrad  atmiea  ancted  aubaeqaaut 
tft  Oa  taachin|(  of  St  Coliijnba,  which  are  aithar  cnudform  or 
mma  with  a  large  cnn,  there  are,  beddca  aereral  IVaguients  at 
afbrant  plaeea,  four  atauding  In  a  prnttj  entire  condltioD,  vis.,  at 
Doctoa  Kinglaiala,  at  Abercrorabr,  at  Sanchopa  nnr  Cnil,  and  at 
Mngdram  near  Mewbnrsh.  StiU  more  InteretUug  memoriala  of 
tho  earljr  C^riatian  miauonariea  are  the  croaaea  and  other  figurea 
yrmTen  on  the  walla  of  the  nntneroos  earca  which  eziat  alons  the 
ooeot  hpta  St  Andrewa  to  Djaart^  After  the  time  of  the  Cmdcea 
the  next  arahaolMncal  relic  of  importance  in  tha  i>«daatal  of  the  croa* 
•r  Uaednff  near  Newbnigh,  eivcted  by  the  thana  of  Fife  altar  Ilia 
eacape  from  the  venKeaoce  of  tha  tunrper  Uacbetli. 

HonAtlo  fonndationa  were  pretty  nnmerooa  in  Fifei  On  the 
Uascl  of  Inchkolin  Umh  jret  atand  tha  olMater,  priami,  laftetOfT, 
Md  diaptarJioan  «f  u  ubay  tit  the  Ouona  Bagnlar,  bnnded  in 
ISlt;  and  tha  name  order  paiMiaed  priwiea  at  Tittenwaam  (rf  which 
than  are  jet  iataiattina'  mlna),  at  St  Andrewa  (founded  in  1321), 
and  in  the  Iile  of  Hay  (1111).  ConTonta  of  the  Dominican*  exlated  a  t 
Cnpar,  atStUonan>{lU»),and8t  Andtewa(lS74).  The  Benedictioea 
fbnadad  Itanfemilina  Abbey  in  1S14 ;  and  lisdarea  Abbey, 
wUeh,  horn  the  few  architaotnral  detaila  iMtw  left,  mtiat  hate 
been  <f  great  elegance,  oweB  ita  origin  to  tha  Tyronenaea  in  1178. 
Bafaaeriso  Abber,  of  wUeb  there  yet  eidit  tha  roofleaa  walls  of  the 
dM^tsr-henaa  with  tita  eMatan^  waa  ftmndad  by  the  WUU  Glater- 
dnna  b  lS2fc  Tha  ftaadManahnd  a  nonaaton  ot  InTerMthing ; 
■BObaarantinaeaBTaiitvaBfeittdedat  StAmbewa  In  1478;  and 
OBB  ti  the  only  two  nnnnerjea  of  tha  Ctariaws  In  Scotland  existed 
at  Aberdeor.  The  chnrehea  of  Crail  (1517),  Klrkhen^,  and  St 
Salratera  (ItSO)  were  col1e«tsto  chnrvbee  ;  St  flonana  poaaeaara 
k  fini  Oothlo  eharch  of  tha  Middle  Pointed  atyle.  bnllt  aboat  1S6S, 
and  natored  in  1828 ;  a  Sue  old  Nomian  church  ttilt  atasda  at 
Aberdonr ;  there  are  ruina  of  an  old  chnrch  at  Abdle  conaeciated 
In  IMS ;  and  the  eemlcircniar  apae  of  an  old  Noiman  atnctnn  forms 
pact  of  the  preaent  pariah  ehnrch  at  Lattduoa.  FSrUiar  pM-Uovlara 
mudlng  the  aeelariaalical  antiqiiitiN  at  Mb  will  ba  (wnd  lathe 
BMonnta  of  the  didiuant  btugha. 

Amon^  the  old  castlaa  not  mantloned  nndar  the  namaa  of  boigha 
&t  prinapal  «i»  tha  roina  of  Baleomio  Caatle,  near  the  East  Neok, 
whraastnaa  of  waatiiar  eompallad  Uary  of  Oniae  to  land  In  1038; 
two  aqiian  towers  of  an  old  bniUincnwEaatWemyaa,  said  to  hare 
baan  tha  rKldenoa  <tf  KaodulT ;  the  preaent  eaatla  oif  Wemyaa  a 
plain  bonding  with  an  <dd  caatallated  wins— where  Queen  Vary  met 
bar  fdtora  huaband  Damley  ;  tha  rain  of  BsTenacnuiK  nearDynrt, 
tgfarred  to  in  Sir  Waller  Scott's  ballad  of  '>  BoaabeHa";  tha  rained 
towcrof  tha  old  caatle  ef  Balwasrie,  near  Kirkcaldy,  tha  Urthplara 
of  Sir  Uichsel  Scott  the  aatrologer  ;  the  square  tower  «r  tlw  old 
enatia  of  Keqrthe,  near  InTaAaithuig,  Tinted  Oliver  Cromwell 
lAsnin  nib;  Oa  oaatanstad  manaion  of  Aberdonr,  at  one  time  the 
laddnea  of  Jaou^  fonrth  eari  of  Morton  ;  the  fortreaa  of  Lochor^ 
boflt  in  tha  time  of  Malcolm  Canmore  ;  the  old  stronghold  of 
Balgonte  ;  part  of  tlie  rotind  tower  of  the  old  castle  of  Creich,  the 
leaidence  of  the  Baatoos,  and  the  birthplace  of  Uary  Beaton,  one 
of  the  "four  Maiiea"  of  Mary  Qneen  of  Scotland  ;  Bkllinbreich 
<^atle,  in  the  pariah  of  FUak,  for  a  long  time  the  ivaidence  of  the 
earia  of  Bothea ;  and  tha  rained  caatle  of  Daiisie,  where,  it  is  said, 
Arehbtahop  Spottiawoode  wrote  his  hiatory. 

Among  the  modera  leddencea  of  the  gentry  may  be  mentioned 
Raith  Honaa  (Col.  Ferpiaon).  huUt  by  Lord  Eaith  in  the  17th  oen- 
tanxj^a  plain  bnlldlag,  finely  aitoated  ou  an  elarated  pUteau :  Balear- 
mSooaa  (Sir. Coutta Lindsay),  a  baronial  atrnoton  hrtely  enlaived, 
With  fiae  terraced  gardens  in  front  j  Balcaskie  Houu  (Sir  Robert 
Anatrethw)  with  terraced  gardens  in  the  French  style  j  Falkland 
Hooae  (Tvndall  Bruce),  a  fine  manaion  in  the  Elizabethan  rtyle  and 
heaotifully  aitoated  at  the  base  of  the  Eaat  Lomond  ;  Donibristle 
<Ebi1  of  Moray),  and  Dysort  I|oaae  (Earl  of  Boasljn),  both  ro- 
mantically sttuated  cloaa  on  the  afa-shore  ;  Leslie  Honaa  (Hon  G 
Wald^rare  Leilla),  at  one  time  one  of  the  laigeat  maaaions  in  Scot- 
land, bat  ou  acconat  of  a  fire  now  only  a  fourth  of  ita  oririnal  size. 
MBtalnfng  a  gaUary  with  portraiU  of  tiie  aneoeaaiTe  earU  of  Rothei 
■ndmayofthaircoDtamporariea;  Largo  House,  where  at  onetime 
ST  i2?  F^^^  ^  Andraw  Wood ;  Inchdaimia  (Roger 
Ondair  ^toan^  a  Oaa  mansion  ia  tha  Scotch  baionid 
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Crawford  PriHy  (Eari  eC  OUagaw),  a  caitellated  mansion  lataly 
greatly  cfOaigad ;  and  Uonnt  UtfTllle  (J.  Whyte  Mdvllh). 

On aeeonut slits isolstadaitnation,  Fire,excoptattbeBef«nnstion 
and  during  tha  Umea  of  the  CoTenanters,  has  not  been  pKminsntty 
connected  with  the  eTcnlfuI  period*  of  bter^ottiih  hiatory,  tha 
ontr  drcumatancei  worthy  of  mention  being  the  battle  of  DslciiarTens 
Field,  near  Lindorea,  in  which  Sir  William  Wallace,  in  Jnne  ISOO, 
Inflicted  a  heory  defeat  on  the  English ;  the  captnra  in  IfiSl  of 
Burntisland  by  toe  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  gairiaoneil 
the  town  for  aererol  year*,  and  in  thia  way  kept  ^  check  'on 
the  ttoyaliat  sympathlsem  the  "kingdom";  tha  landing  of  the 
earl  of  Har  atEliein  1718  to  take  part  in  tha  Jacobite  inannaotian ; 
and  the  arriral  ahortly  afterwards  of  4000  of  the  inMnaati  with 
the  view  of  oroasing  Ihna  Fife  la  boats  to  join  the  aostnera  almy. 
Among  the  eminent  persons  connected  with  Fife  may  be  mentioned 
Sir  David  Undiay  of  the  Monnt,  Sir  Michael  Scott  the  aatndoeer, 
the  parliantoataiy  geaeral  Lealia,  Lord  LeTen,  3ir  l>avid  Wilkitk 
Adun  Smith,  Thomas  Clialman,  Lord  Chancdior  Campbell^  Mia 
SomenriUa,  and  tha  seventh  and  ei^th  aaila  of  Elgin. 

SIrBobnt  Slbbald*!  JniMni4rtW«totfaBBw</nAa»4  JnaroMb  dMfljrsI 
n]D«  lot  tba  lufonnitlali  K  eonlnlni  r*BanIliif  ih«  coDdtllnn  of  FUo  at  thepcrM 
et  Ui«  wrttar.  VarWd  IntarmaUaa  rcnrdlna  th*  htetont  and  SBllqalllw  of  tha 
nan  »m  ta  foaad  la  Ahk  CampMr*  Jomtf  fivm  ftfteSant  Ormat  /Uk- 
Mn,  laott  IUt.  a.  tealTi  A»bhm  AHUviUit*  U  fiftiUrt,  ISH:  Be*.  J.  V. 
JnWfi  BUttrkiU  Aan«>M»» tf  n»,  UHi  and  Rar.  V,  Wond^  AM  JM  aT 
FtA,Wt.  See  alM  Swaa-i  K<ma^^t  UwbaaatlfanrlllBilnitd  Oterwy 
ailtiad  b*  Wm.  BaUeral),  lS7>r  and  anhnarutlnf  uUcta  on  the  ■XtnadoM 
of  Ftfe,'ln  Aw^i  jriv«'M(ar  Juaarjr  UTS.  (T.f.ILJ 

FIFTH  MONARCHY  MEN,  a  Puritoa  aect  who 
snppotted  Cromwell's  goTenuneDt  in  the  sxpectation  that 
it  was  a  preparatioD  for  the  "  fifth  monarchj-,"— that  is,  the 
monarchy  which  should  saccced  the  As^Triaii,  tha  Persian, 
the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman,  and  during  which  Christ 
should  reign  with  lug  aainls  on  cdrth  for  •  Uunuud  jmis. 
Being  diaapp<ante«l  at  the  delay  in  the  fdfilment  of  thsir 
hopes,  thejr  attempted  to  foment  a  political  agitationtgaiuBt 
the  goremment  of  Cromwell, 'but  the  arrest  o{  Feafca  and 
Powell,  two  of  the  most  violent  of  their  nnmber,  waa 
sufficient  fur  a  time  to  damp  their  ardour,  and  they  were 
content  to  noniish  their  dreams  in  secret  until  after  the 
Restoration,  when,  on  January  6,  166),  fifty  of  Uiem, 
headed  by  a  wine-cooper  named  Veoner,  made  ^mad  effort 
to  attain  possession  of  London  in  name  of  "  King  Jesus." 
Most  of  the  fifty  were  cither  killed  or  taken  prisoneni,  and 
on  January  19  uid  Sl*Veiiner  andtenodurs  wera  aKecnted 
for  high  treaaon.  F^om  that  tima  tha  apedd  doetiiDea  of 
the  sect  ather  died  comf^tdy  on^  or  beeame  memd  in  a 
milder  form  oi  millenaiianlam  idmilar  to  that  wbid  atill 
exists  at  the  preaent  day. 

FIG,  the  popular  name  gives  to  plants  of  the  genua 
Fieti^  an  extensive  group,  included  in  the  natural 
order  Jforome,  and  oharacteiized  by  a  remarkable  develop- ' 
ment  of  the  pearebaped  receptacle,  the  edge  of  whicli 
curves  inwards,  so  as  to  form  a  nearly  closed  cavity,  bear- 
ing the  numerous  fertile  and  sterile  flowers  mingled  on  its 
anrface  (see  Botaht,  fig.  100).  The  figs  vaiy  greatly  in 
habit, — some  b^g  low  trailing  shnin,  otbeis  gigantic 
trees,  among  Uie  most  striking  forms  of  those  tropical 
forests  to  which  they  are  chiefly  indigenous.  They  have 
alternate  leaves,  and  abotmd  in  a  milky  juices  usually  acrid, 
thoogh  iu  a  few  instancea  eaffidently  mild  to  bo  used  for 
allaying  thirst.  This  juice  eoAtains  caoutchouc  in  larga 
quantity. 

Fietta  Carica,  which  yieios  the  well-known  figs  of 
commerce,  is  a  bosh  or  small  tree,  rarely  mora  ttan 
18  or  20  feet  with  broad,  rough,  decidtious  Icavas, 

very  deeply  lobed  In  tha  coltivated  n^eties,  but  in  the 
wild  pluit  sometimes  neatly  entire:.  The  green,  rough 
bnmcbes  bear  the  solitary,  nearly  eessile  receptacles  in  ue 
azUs  of  the  leaves.  Tht  male  flowers  are  pUced  dtiefly  in 
the 'upper  par^  of  the  cavity,  and  in  most  varieties  are  few 
in  number.  As  it  ripens,  the  receptacle  enlarges  greatly, 
and  the  nnmerous  single-seeded  pericarps  become  imbedded 
in  it.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  fig  never  acquires  the 
sneenlence  of  the  cultivated  kinds.  The  fig  aeama  to  bo 
indlgmoitt  to  Aaia  Minor  aod  Syria,  bat  now  oeow  in  a 
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wild  h  MOit  o(  til*  eoanttlM  anoitd  tlu  Ueditamnean, 
Fma  Uw  MM  with  wlueli  tbe  BDtritiooB  fruit  ean  be  pre- 
■MTad,  it  wu  probtUjr  one  the  urliat  olg'ecU  of  cttlti- 
fribn,  M  b*  inferred  from  tlie  Aeqnent  aUtuioni  to  it 
in  tbe  Hebrew  SeriptDreiL  From  k  peasige  in  Herodotus 
the  fig  wonld  eeem  to  bare  bfloa  onknown  to  the  Peniaos 
iq  the  deji  of  the  first  Cyrxa ;  bat  it  must  here  spread  in 
remote  ages  oTer  ell  the  districts  arotmd  the  ^geao  and 
LeTtnt  The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  received  it  from 
Oaria  (hsttM  die  epedfie  name) ;  bofe  the  fniit  m  improred 
Doder  HelUnio  eutora  that  Attie  figi  became  eddmted 
VutraAoai  the  East,  and  special  laws  were  made  to  ref- 
late m&r  exportation.  From/he  eontemptnona  name  given 
to  iaformers  sgainst  the  Tiolation  of  those  enactments, 
ovKo^aynt  {trvKor  and  ^ouw),  oar  modern  word  sycophant 
ii  traced.  The  fig  was  one  of  the  principsl  articles  of  sus- 
tenance among  the  Greeks ;  the  Spartans  especially  nsed  it 
la^plj  at  their  pnblic  tables.  From  Hellas,  at  some 
prehiatoric  period,  it  was  transplanted  to  Italy  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  Hiny  enumerates  many  varieties,  and 
alhidee  to  thoM  from  Ebusos  {the  modem  Ivi^a)  as  most 
aateemed  hf  Roman  epicures ;  while  he  deaeribea  -thow  of 
home  growtfi  ss  famiwiing  a  laiga  porUon  of  the  food  td  the 
alaven^  partienlar^  thoae amployisd  in  agricnltniet  by^Aom 
great  quantities  were  eaten  in  Uie  freah  state  at  U>e  periods 
Zt  fig-harvest  In  Latin  mj-ths  the  plant  plays  an  import- 
ant part.  Held  sacred  to  Bscchns  it  was  emjdoyed  in 
reUgiooB  ceremonies  ;  and  the  fig-tree  that  overshadowed 
the  twin  fonnders  of  Rome  in  the  wolf  e  cave,  as  an  emblem 
c(  the  fatnre  prosperity  ot  the  race,  testified  to  the  high 
nine  set  upon  the  fmit  by  the  nations  of  wtiqnity.  The 
tna  is  now  cultivated  in  all  the  Uediterranean  enuitriea, 
bat  the  larger  portion  of  our  n^tply  of  figa  comM  from 
Ada  Minor,  the  Spanish  PMiinsnla,  and  the  aonth  <tf 
TffiDea.  ThOM  ot  Astatio  Toilcey  are  oonsidered  the  beat 
The  varieties  are  extremely  nomerons,  and  the  fmit  is  ot 
various  colours,  from  deep  pnrple  to  yellow,  or  nearly  white. 
Hie  trees  nanoUy  bear  two  crops, — (Ae  in  the  eariy  sommer 
from  the  buds  ot  the  last  year,  the  other  in  the  antomn 
from  those  on  the  spring  growth ;  the  latter  forms  the  chief 
harvest.  Many  of  the  immature  receptacles  drop  off  from 
imperfect  fertUixation,  which  circnnutance  has  led,  from 
TeryancieattimeSjtothepracticeofeaprfiifeetfiDii.  Branches 
of  ^e  wild  fig  in  flower  are  placed  over  the  coltivated 
baahea.  Certain  hymenopterona  insects^  of  the  seneia 
£latfoplk^  and  Syeophaga,  whieh  freqnent  the  wud  ^ 
eater  the  minute  orifice  of  the  receptacle,  apparently  to 
d^oeit  tiieir  e^ ;  conveying  thne  the  pollen  more^  corn- 
plat^  to  the  sti^nas,  tbe^  ensure  the  fertilisation  and 
consaqueat  ripening  of  tiie  fruit  By  seme  the  natore  of 
the  process  has  been  questioned,,  and  the  better  maturation 
of  the  fmit  attributed  merely  to  the  stimulus  given  by  the 
puncture  of  the  in8e<A,  as  in  the  case  of  the  apple ;  but  die 
anangemont  of  the  unisexual  flowers  in  the  f^  tenders  the 
first  theorjr  the  more  probable.  In  some  district*  a  straw 
or  small  twig  is  thrust  into  the  receptacle  with  a  umilair 
object  When  ripe  the  fige  are  picked,  and  spread  out  to 
dry  in  the  sun, — those  of  better  qnali^  being  much  pulled 
and  extended  by  hand  during  the  process.  Thus  prepared, 
the  fmit  b  packed  closely  in  barrels,  msh  baskets,  or 
wooden  boxes,  for  commerce^  The  best  kind,  known  m 
alemi,  are  shipped  at  Smyrna,  vhara  the  pulling  and  padc- 
ing  of  figs  form  one  of  thanoat  important  indnrtiiaa  of  the' 
paoida 

This  fmit  still  contitntes  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the 
nativM  of  western  Aria  and  sonuem  Europe^  both  in  the 
'nah  and  dried  stateu  'A  mrt  of  Mka  made  by  mashing 
^  Uie  Inferior  Unda  ■sma  in  patta  of  the  Ardiipelago  as 
*  Bobatitnte  for  bread;  uixad  with  almond^  a  aimHar  pre- 
PHtdoii  is  Hid  in  the  atreeto  cf  our  laige  towni^  and  eaten 


aa  a  luxury  by  the  poor,  under  the  name  ot  "fig^akai'" 
Alcohol  is  obtained  from  fermented  figs  in  aome  soutbtm 
countries;  and  a  kind  of  wine,  still  made  from  the  ripe  frmt^ 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  mentioned  Pliny  under 
the  name  of  tycita.  Medicinally  the  fig  is  employed  ss  a 
gentle  lazativet  when  eaten  abundJintly  often  proving  nsdol 
m  chronic  constipation ;  it  forms  a  part  of  the  wdl-knon 
"  confection  of  senna."  Cut  open,  the  fmit  is  o  popular 
cati^lasm  for  boils  and  sores,  an  application  m  old  as  the 
daya  trf  Huekiah.  It  is  recommended  m  a  damdeMt  i> 
dist«den  of  the  Uiraat,  being  given  in  the  form  ot  deeoctioft 
The  milky  jutce  of  the  sterna  and  leaves  is  very  acrid,  and 
has  been  nsed  in  some  countries  for  raising  blisteis.  The 
wood  is  porous  and  of  little  value ;  though  a  inec^  satur- 
ated with  oil  and  spread  with  onery,  ia  in  Franca  a 
con:.mon/snbetitute  for  a  hona 

The  fig  is  grown  for  its-freA  trait  (eaten  aa  an  article  o( 
dessert)  in  dl  thfi  milder  parte  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
United  States,  with,  phdection  in  winter,  sncoeeds  as  fsr 
north  u  Penwytvanib  la  England  it  is  usually  trained 
against  a  wall,  and  ahattarad  with  mata  m  baan^  in 
aavan  froat^  thoodi  in  aoma  wana  plaoM  natt  tha 
aonthem  eoaat  amalf  plantatioiia  of  atandard  budm  eztst; 
bne  (tf  the  oldest  ia  probably  that  at  Tarring,  near  Wottb> 
iog.  ^le  tTM  ia  pro|)agated  by  enttings  or  layan.;  ft 
requires  care  in  pruning,  and  the  iranwture  fnit,  lonaai 
late  in  summer,  should  be  removed  to  strengthen  the 
The  crop  ripens  in  August  and  September.  The  fig  wh 
introduced  into  En^od  by  Cantinal  Pole,  Cron  Itaty, 
eariy  in  the  Nth  century. 

l1w  Sycamore  Fi&  jK«w  jSitmaiofw,  IS  a  tree  o{  larje  aiae) 
with  hearfrahaped  leavei^  which,  fnm  their  fancied  reaaok 
blane*  to  thoM  of  tha  mulberry,  gave  origin  to  tha  nami 
"XvK^uput,  From  tiia  da^  shade  cast  07  its  qiaeadiog 
Imndiea,  it  is  a  favoarita  tree  in  Egypt  and  Syiii^  beat^ 
often  planted  along  roada  and  near  housea.  It  haaia  • 
sweet  edible  frai^  amnewhat  like  that  of  the  ooaaaoa 
but  produced  in  racemea  on  the  rAAvt  bougfaa  Hie  mgn 
ot  the  fruit  is  sometimes  removed,  or  an  incision  made  in 
it,  to  induce  earlier  ripening.  The  ancienta,  attar  aoaliqg 
it  in  water,  preeerved  it  like  tha  CMamoM  fly,  Hm  panpi 
wood  IS  only  fit  for  fuel. 

The  Sacred  Fig,  Hppul,  or  Bo, /VcM  rvffjr^'Wt^  a  latga  tret 
with  heaii^haped,  bug-pointed  Imtm  on  aleader  fooWaDca^ 
ia  mudi  grown  in  aonthem  Aaia.  Th»4MVM  an  vaed  far 
taoninf^  and  afford  lai^  $iid  aoma  eaontdunu  ia  obtainad 
from  the  juice;  but  in  Inidik  it  is  chiefly  {dantad  with  a  nll- 
nona  otijoot,  bdiig  regarded  aa  sacred  by  both  Biahniaiia  Mid 
Bnddhista.  The  fonnerbelieva  that  the  last  avatar  of  Tii^ 
took  place  beneath  its  aliade.  A  gigantic  b0i  deacribed  by 
EmHBon  Tennent  as  growing  near  Anar^poora,'  in  Gegda% 
is,  it  tradition  may  be  trusted,  one  of  uie  oldeat  traaa  in 
the  wwld.  It  is  said  to  have  bera  a  branch  of  tha  tna 
under  whliJi  Qantama  Bnddha  became  odued  wi^  hia 
divine  |K>waia,  and  has  alwaya  been  held  in  tha  g<alaat 
veneration.  The  flga,  however,  hold  M  important «  plm 
in  the  zeli^oua  tabiM  tA  tha  Sut  m  tha  aah  in  tka  a^TOt 
of  Scandinavia. 

Fiaa  daMiea,  the  Indioimbber  Tree^  the  large^  ohloa^ 
gtos^  leaves,  and  pink  buda  of  whidi  are  so  famitiav  ia  oar 
greenhouses,  fumishea  most  of  tha  caontohone  obtainad 
from  the  &wt  Indiea.  It  growa  to  a  hrgt  mat,  and  ia 
remarkable  for  the  anafce-lilce  roots  that  extend  in  eontortad 
masses  around  the  base  of  the  trunk.  Tha  amall  fmit  la 
unfit  for  food.    For  the  BiinrAK  see  voL  iiL  p.  MS. 

The  trade  in  the  edible  fig  is  one  of  long  ttf^'^g.  and 
of  cowlderabla  importauM  in  tha  ragiMa  darotad  to  tha 
cultivation  of  the  tree.  Figa  ara  aarily  preaerved  hf  mmflj 
drying  in  tha  ani^  tha  gr^ie  aogar  wlddi  tiiey  eonlaia  n 
abundknea  bmng  thua  tnadered  availaUa  lor  their  ] 
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Uoo.  Baonlfy  the  fne^  of  pmerriiig  freali  ttndriad 
figs  in  Uh  hw  beea  adopted,  Snfc  the  amooot  wed'  in 
thaC  fona'  u  u  yet  iiutgniGcant  compared  witli  the 
quntitifls  pmerred  hj  dijiug.  tfae  dried  and  prensed 
Irait  the  import  into  Gnat  Britain  aloae  areragn  from  six 
to  seTOB  thooBaad  tout  annoally,  the  foUo'wing  being,  the 
cffidal  retaroi  for  the  fin  years  ended  1876 

CwtB.  Talne.         Dnbr. ' 

1872..  141,847  £231. 571. .....uEU,  885 

187S  120,847  220, 41S  «B,021- 

1874   74,188,„......149,0a»  2S,68S 

1875  ..124,600  262,028  8%74g> 

1874  183,1S8,«.„...818.717~  89,925 

111*  greater  part  (aboot  foor-flfths)  of  ^eee  importo 
couiai  from  Asia  Minor,  the  «emaindar  "hm^  produced  in 
TirioM  Uediterraneoa  coontriea,  p.  j.) 

FIGARO,  a  famous  dramaUo  character  first  mtrodnced 
on  the  ataga  hj  -BeanmarchaU  in  the  BarbUr  d4  SMlt, 
tbn  .Mariofft  de  figaro,  and  the  FolU  Joumis.  The 
aame'ts  aaid  to  be  an  old  Bpanish  and  Italian  word  for  a 
v^maker,  connected  with  tlie  verb  eigcurar,  to  roll  in  paper. 
-JUi^  «f  the  traits  of  the  character  are  to  be  foond  in 
•ariiar  oomio  types  of  the  Boman  and  Italian  atege,  but  aa 
s  whole  the  ootleeption  was  marked  by  great  originality ; 
lud  Rgaio  aooa  s^sd  the '  popular  fmagination,  and 
beeune  tbe  neogntsed  repreeentatira  of  daring,  derer,  and 
•oiwhafauit  roguaiy  and  iotrigoeL  Almost  immeiliately 
after  its  Bppearauee^>UozBrt  chose  tbe  Marriage  <^  Figaro 
■a  the  sul^ect  of  an  opera,  and  the  Barber  of  Senile  was 
treated  fint  by  Farsiello,  and  afterwards  in  1816  byBossini 
In  1826  the  name  of  the  witty  rogue  was  taken  by  a 
}oomal  which  continued  till  1 833  to  be  one  of  the  prindpal 
Baristsii  periodicals,  numbering  among  its  contribnton 
•Boh  men  as  Jules  Janin,  Paul  Lacroix,  LAon  Qozlao, 
AlpboDi*  Earr,  Dr  Teran,  Jnles  Sandeao,  and  Gecage 
Sand.  Tariqas  abortive  attempts  were  made  to  restore  the 
JSgan  during  the  next  twenty  years;  and  at  length  in 
ISM  the  eSbtta  itf  M.  yillemesaant  were  crowned  with 
The  new  journal  not  only  still  ezLsts,  but  has 
nnusnal  popularity. 
Bee  Km  Honnler,  La  Aieua  d«  Figaro,  1868;  H.  d«  Tllla- 
MMiB^  Mimoiret  eCu»  Joumaliale,  1S67. 

FIQEAQ  a  town  of  IVance,  capital  of  an  airondiasement 
h  tbe  department  of  Lot,  is  sitoated  on  the  right  bank  of 
tte  Sall^  S2  mflea  K.E.  of  Cahotik  It  is  inclosed  by  an 
—jhtthifittrfr  (rf  wooded  and  Tin»«lad  hills,  bnt  is  iU- 
hmt,  and  iti  streets  are  narrow  and  dir^.  Many  of 
the  boildiogi  are  remarkable  for  their  antique  styK  It 
was  formerly  sorroanded  by  ramparts  and  ditches,  -  but 
theae  were  demolished  in  1633,  though  reEiains  of  them 
stin  exist  Ilgeac  has  Hoen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
dyaworks,  and  tanneries,  and  also  a  considerable  trade  in 
-cattle  and  wins.  Among  the  publio  edifices  worthy  of 
notice  are  4te  communal  cdl^e,  the  hospitt^  the  ^bey 
chotch  trf  8t  Sau?ear,  tbe  choreh  of  Kotre  Dame  dtf  Pny, 
aad  the  C3iUeaa  de  la  Baleine,  now  transformed  into  a  law 
eoDil^  but  itfll  retaining  itaiendal  exterior.  At  the  south 
and  vast  aUtamitieB  of  the  town  are  two  obelisks  oallsd 
1(8  ayajffw,  octagonal  in  form,  and  npwards  of  CO  feet  ia 
bsi^i^  iriiieh  were  used  in  former  times  as  fire  beacons  ta 
guide  txavellers  by  night  ChampoUion  the  archieologist 
was  bora  at  Figeac  in  1790,  and  an  obelisk  has  beeo  erected 
to  Us  memory  near  the  river.  The  town  owes  its  origin  to 
a  Benedictine  abb^  founded  by  Pepin  the  Short  in  755. 
It  was  besieged  by  tbe  Huguenots  in  1S66  wiUiont  success, 
tat  wai  eonqnared  by  th^  in  1876,  and  nmained  one  of 
4«ir  duef  fottresHC  till  1«3S.   Hie  population  in  1876 

mUERAS^afroDtiartewnof  ^tain^intheproTinceof 
Cl«nn%  and  SO  milea  W.K.W.  of  the  town  of  that  name. 
It  ii  a  ■'Tgg^'"g  town,  situated  in  a  «di  ^n  of  olives 


and  riieei  It  possesses  abeautifnl  pariah  diuich,  two 
monasteries,  and  a  hospital  The  principal  mannfaoCum 
are  leather  and  pa^r,  and  it  has  some  trade  with  Fzaace. 
The  oitftdel,  an  irregular .  pentagoiial  structure  on  the 
principles  ot  Taubao,  is  considered  one  of  the  strongeet 
fortresses  in  Europe,  It  was  built  by  Ferdinand  VL,  and 
its  situation  renders  it  the  key  to  the  frontier.  Its  cost 
amounted  to  X28fi,000*  and  it  eoutaxoM  accommodation  for 
16,000  men.  and  600  hoisea.  The  buildings  inside  the 
wails  ve  all  bcmbrpntrf,  and  the  natoral  adaptation  of  ila 
sitoation  Imb  been  so  taken  advantage  of  that  tnnches  can 
scarcely  be  opened  on  any.  side,  the  ground  being  every- 
where rocky.  In  1794  it  was  surrendered  to  the,  French, 
bnt  it  was  retaken  in  1795.  It  was  again  captured  by  the 
French  in  1S08,  and  though  they  were  forced  to  vacate  it 
in  1811|  they  recaptured  it  cm  the  19th  August  of  the 
same  year.  In  1813  they  Were  agaiQ  driven  out,  bnt  il 
again  capitulated  to  them  in  4823.  The  population  of 
Figueras  is  about  10,000. 

FIJI  ISLANDS.  The  Fjji,  or  more  correctly  Ttti, 
archipelago  (F^i  being  the  pronunciation  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  group  frequented  by  the  Xongans)  is  one  of  tha 
moat  important  in  the  South  Pacific.  Its  nearest  neighboufi 
ate  the  Samoaa  group  300  mtlea  to  the  N.SL,  and  the 
Tongan  or  Friendly  rather  nearer  to  8.E.  Lying 
between  177°  E.  and  178"W.  long.,  and  between  16°  iV 
and  20*  S.  IsL,  it  is  beyond  tbe  limits  of  the  perpetual  S.E. 
trades,  while  not  withm  the  range  of  the  N.W.  monsoons. 
From  April  to  November  the  Iliads  are  steady  between 
S.E,  and  E.N.E.,  after  which  the  weather  becomes  un- 


certun  and  the  winds  often  northerly.  -Ip  Febniuy  and 
March  heavy  gales  are  frequent,  and  hurricanes  sometimes 
occur,  causing  scarcity  by  destroying  the  crops.  The  rain> 
fall  is  much  greater  on  tite  widdward  than  on  the  lee  sides 
of  the  islands  (108  inches  at  Levuka),  but  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  much  the  sam^  vis.,  about  ^0*  F.  .The  greatest 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  six  feet  llie  islands  oovar  an 
area  of  some  7400  square  milsB,  or  about  that  jof  Wales. 
Exdudittg  the  two  large  islands,  th^'  are  dassed  by  the 
natives  in  three  groups,  viib,  the  ''Lau"  or  Windward 
Islands,  mostly  small,  but  many  of  them  veiy  fertile,  of 
which  Lakembe  is  ^e  most  important ;  "  Loma-i-Viti," 
or  Inner  Fgi,  t.«.,  the  islands  inclosed  between  the  Lau 
and  the  two  great  islands  Viti  Levu  (Great  Viti)  and  Vanua 
Levu  (Great  Land) ;  and  the  "  Ka  "  or  Leeward  Islands,  a 
chain  of  numerous  small  islands  bounding  the  group  to 
the  westward, 

Stenery. — There  is  not  much  level  conntry,  except  in 
the  small  coral  islets,  and  certain  rich  tracts  along  the  coasts 
of  the  two  large  islands,  especially  near  the  months  6f 
riven.  Elsewhue  bill  and  viUey,  peak  and  predidce, 
assnme  the  most  tomontio  form^  dothed  almost  alwi^ 
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with  a  b«aatif of '  uid  laxariaat  rotation.  -The  large 
UUndf  hkn  ■  eoiitid«ciU«  extent  of  nndukdng  eoanti^, 
tliy  tad  open  on  tlmr  lee  i^des ;  the  pSaks  riae  fn&n  4000 
toSOOOftwt. 

Climate  imd  iJwaiM.— The  diinato,  especially  from 
KoTembcr  to  April,  i>  aomawhat  enervating  to  the  £ng- 
liflhinaQ,  hut  not  unhealthy.  Fovers  are  hardly  known. 
Dyeentery,  vhieh  is  reiy  oommoi),  and  the  most  seriouB 
diaease  in  tlie  ialanda^  ia  tud  to  have  been  unknown  before 
the  advent  of  Europeans.  Elephnntiaus  ia  common,  but  is 
curable  by  remoral  into  higher  and  ^tter  ur.  It  ia  eome- 
times  pndnced  bjr  immoderate  nu  of  kaTt.  Infloena  ia 
at  tinM  pranlwt  and  Taiy  filtiL  Bhenmatiam  ia  common. 
Tlie  Dativea  hvn  %  bad  akin  diaeaae,  thoko,  afTecting  also 
the  bones,  from  which  few  escape ;  bat  it  ia  aaid  to  be 
aroldable  by  a  aonpder  hygiene. 

BiKr*. — Strenmli  and  rivers  are  abundant, — the  latter 
Verylarge  in  propoition  to  the  sixe  of  the  ialanda,  affording 
a  vater-way  to  the  rich  districts  along  their  banks.  These 
and  the  extenuve  mnd  flats  and  deltas  at  their  months  ate 
often  flooded,  by  which  their  fertility  is  increased,  though 
It  a  heavy  emfc  to  the  onlUvator. 

Geelogval  Formation. — The  geological  featDrea  at  the 
grbop  pmnt  to  tepeated  Tolconie  action  at  eomddenble 
int^rala.  The  topt  of  many  of  the  monntaina,  from 
Kindavu  in  the  S.W.,  through  Naimi  and  Koro,  to  the 
Binggold  group  in  the  N.E ,  have  diatinct  craters,  bnt 
their  activity  1^  long'  ceased.  The  variona  decomposing 
volcanic  rocks — tufas,  conglomemtes,  and  basalts — mingled 
with  decayed  vegetable^  matter,  and  abundantly  watered, 
form  a  very  fertile  soil.  Most  of  the  high  peaks  on  the 
larger  ialanda  are  basaltic,  and  the  rocks  generally  are 
jgMoaa,  with  oecaaional  .upheaved  coral  found  aometimea 
over  1000  feet  above  the  aea;  bnt  certain  sedimentary 
rocka  observed  on  Viti  Leva  aeem  to  imply  a  nucleus  of 
land  of  considerable  age.  Hot  springs  occur  on  Viti  I^em, 
on  Ifgao,  at  Wainnnu  abd  Sbvu-Sbvu  on  Vanna  Levu ;  the 
last  lutve  a  temperaturo  of  ZOO'-SIO"  F.,  and  cover  an  area 
of  half  a  square  mile.  Earthquakes  are  occasionally  felt. 
Volcanic  activity  in  the  neighbourhood  is  furtlier  shown  by 
the  quantities  of  pumic»«tone  drifted  on  to  the  south  coasta 
of  Kandavu  and  Viti  Lovu;  malachite,  antimony,  and 
gr^thite,  gold  in  smalt  quantities,  and  specular  iron-aand 
occur.  • 

lUcndM. — The  ialanda  number  obodt  250,  of  which 
perhaps  80  are  inhabited.  Viti  Levu,  about  80  by  55  miles, 
la  the  la^^t  and  n{ost  important  from  its  fertility  and 
variety  of  aarface,  number  of  large  rivers,  and  population, — ■ 
which  is  abont  one-third  oE  ^at  of  the  whole  group. 
VannaXeva,  somewhat  smaller,  about  100  by  25  miles,  and 
Icsa  fertile  and  populous,  bos  good  anchorages  along  its 
entire  aonth  coast  All  tho  othera  are  much  smaller, 
lavinnif  25  by  6  miloe,  with  a  central  ridge  2100  feet  high 
9xA  a  lake  at  Uie  top,  is  fertile,  but^ceptionally  devoid 
of  harbouTB.  Kuidavn,  25  milea  loog  and  very  narrow, 
VeU-timb«ed,  with  a  good  harbour,  contains  a  Wesleyan 
training  institution  and  model  village.  Fulanga  and 
Kambwa  are  well-timbered  and  frequented  by  canoe- 
buildera.  Totoya,  Moala,  Ngau,  Hbengga,  Kaind,  Koro, 
are  all  valuable  islands  (the.  lost  especially  fertile),  16  to 
30  miles  in  circumference.  The  Wilson  or  Exploring 
group  conaiata  of  aeven  islands  of  considerable  aise,  well 
utua^  for  the  resort  of  i^els,  with  aochora^  safe  and 
easily  Teaehed,  and  supplies  abundant.  'Sb»  navigation 
between  the  ialanda  ia  in  many  places  intricate,  bot  the 
dangaia  can  be  much  leesened  by  good  aurveya,  careful 
{nli^age,  and  iocreosed  use  of  steam.  There  are  good  anchor- 
agea  inaide  the  barrier  reefs ;  the  best  harbours  are  those 
of  Suva  in  Viti  Levu,  Savu^avu  and  Mbua  or  Sandalwood 
Bayi  in  Vanna  Levu,  Qaloa  Bay  in  Kandavu,  and  I^evuka. 


V^etaium. — The  vegetation  ia  mostly  of  n  tropical  Inde- 
Malayan  charaotor, — thick  junj^  with  great  traea  coTaved 
with  creepera  and  e^phytee.   The  lee  aidea  of  the  lai^ 

islanda,  however,  have  grassy  plains  suitable  for  graxin^ 
with  scattered  trees,  chiefly  I'cmdanui,  and  fema.  The 
ftora  has  also  some  Anstmliau  and  New  Zealand  affinitiea 
(resembling  in  this  respect  the  New  Caledonia  and  new 
Hebrides  groups),  shown  especially  in  these  western  districts 
by  the  Pandanut,  by  certain  acacias,  epacrids,  Ctmurt'iuv, 
and  Dammara,  and  by  the  peculiar  habit  of  other  ^ledea. 
At  abont'SOOOfeet^  vegetation  aisnmes  a  more  mountain 
type.  . 

Among  the  many  valuaUe'-timbw  tteoa  are  tha  Teat 

(4/Mui  biiKffa)i  the  dilo  {CafojuAyffum  Inophpllitm),  the 
oil  from  its  seeds  being  mvch  used  in  tiie  islands,  as 
in  India,  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism;  the  dakoa 
{Damtaara  Vitietui»)  allied  to  the  New  Zealand  kauri  ; 
yaivai  (Serianikt$  Vitiauti),  the  CantartHo,  and  oUteca^ 
chiefly  conifers,  Gnttifene,  Myrtaceie,  and  Leguminostt. 
Most  of  the  fruit  trees  are  also  valuable  as  timber.  Hie 
natii'e  cloth  (maai)  ia  beaten  out  from  the  bark  of  the  paper 
mulberry  {Brouttowtia  papyri/era),  cultivated  for  the 
purpose.  Several  useful  fibres  are  supplied  ^anto  of 
theMoaacece,  Bromelidete,  Tliymeleie,  and  other  ordoa.  Of 
the  palms  the  cocoa-nut  is  by  far  the  moat  important.  Dr 
Seemann  discovered  a  aago-palm  known  to  the  uativee  by 
the  name  of  sogu,  tbou^  Uiey  were  then  ignorant  of  ila 
use.  The  yasi  or  sandalwood  ia  now  rarely  found,  and 
only  in  a  small  district  at  the  weetem  extremity  of  Vanua 
Levu.  There  are  various  useful  drugs,  spices,  and  per- 
fumes ;  and  many  plants  are  cultivated  for  their  beauty,  to 
which  the  natives  are  keenly  alive.  Among  the  pUnta  used 
as  p9t-herbs  are  several  ferns,  and  two  or  three  Solaaams, 
one  of  which,  S.  anthropophoffontm,  allied  to  our  S.  nftTTim, 
was  one  of  certain  plants  always  cooked  with  human  fleah, 
which  ia  said  to  be  otherwise  difficult  of  digestion.  The 
use  of  the  kava  root,  here  called  yanggona  {Macnpiptt 
methjftticuw),  from  which  the  well-knoWn  national  bever- 
age is  made,  was  introduced,  it  is  said,  from  Tonga. 

Of  fruit-trees,  besides  the  cocoa-nut,  we  can  only  mentimi 
the  many  varieties  of  the  bread-fruit,  of  bananas  and 
plantains,  of  angnroane  and  of  Ci/rvt;  the  wi  (Spondiat 
dulcit),  the  kavLka  i^Euffenia  vialacceiuU),  the  ivi  or 
Tahitian  cheetnut  (Ittoearptu  ettittie),  the  pine^ple^  and 
others  recently  introduced. .  Edible  roota  are  e^pedalfy 
abundant  TUm  ehwt  ataple  of  life  ia  the  yam,  the  namaa 
of  aevcral  months  in  the  calendar  having  reference  to  ita 
caltivation  and  ripening.  The  Diotcorea  alaia  ia  the 
variety  chiefly  planted ;  its  roots  are  aometimes  8  feet  long 
and  100  K>  in  weight.  The  kewai  {D.  aculeata)  is  also  a  very 
fine  esculent,  and  there  are  several  wild  species.  He 
yaka,  whit^  also  grows  wild,  is  a  papilionaceous  creeper 
{PaeAyrkitiu  nMff^ahu),  with  roots  6  to  8  feet  long  and  m 
thick  as  a  man's  thigh ;  it  i?  also  much  valued  for  ila  fibres 
The  taro  or  dalo  {Colocatia  «»evleHta).u  grown  ui  ditcher 
by  streams,  or  on  irrigated  ground ;  and  dine  are  odur 
aroideous  plants  growing  wild,  with  huge  edible  corma.  The 
notivee  use  no  grain  or  pulse,  bnt  make  a  kind  of  btead 
{mandraCf  from  the  above  roots,  as  well  as  from  the  banana 
(which  is  the  best),  the  bread-fruit,  the  ivi,  the  kavika,  the 
arrow-root  [Tacca  piimati/ida  and  2*.  taiiva),  and  in  times 
of  scarcity  the  mangrove.  This  bread  is  made  by  burying 
the  materials  for  months,  till  the  mass  is  tiioronghly 
fermented  and  homogeneous,  when  it  is  dug  up  and  codted 
by  baking  or  steaming:  This  simple  proceea,  applicaUe  to 
such  a  variety  of  substances,  is  a  valuable  security  against 
famine. 

The  islands  are  well  suited  to  sugar,  Inaize,  ooflee,  eotton 
(which  here  becomes  a  perennial  several  feethigfa).  tobaeoiv 
monilla,  india-rubber,  4c 
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JttHRob. — BeudH  the  dog  And  the  pig,  which  (with  the 
'ioMitie  fowl)  mast  hsTe  bean  in  trod  need  ^to  the  Padfis, 
Uuds  in  Tery  early  ages,  the  only  laod  Uaaunolta  are  a 
mt  and  fire  spedes  of  bats.  Insects  are  namerous,  but  the 
ipecies  few.  Of  41  species  of  land  birds,  17,  Mr  Wallace 
mjt,  are  characteristic  of  the  Anstrolian  region,  9  peculiarly 
pMjstnan,  and  15  belong  to  wide-spread  genera.  Birds 
of  [ffey  are  few ;  the  parrot  and  pigeon  tribes  ore  better 
npresented ;  of  15  aqoatio  species  only  one  is  pernliar. 
Fbhes,  of  as  Indo-Malay  type,  are  nomerona  end  Taried ; 
Uotlnwa,  especially  marine,  and  Crnstocete'  are  also  very 
aomeroni.  Tliese  three  f'>rm  an  important  element  in  the 
food  snpply. 

Exporia. — Nnmbm  of  cocoa^kots  ham  been  planted, 
and  ibs  extort  of  copra  (the  dried  kernel  of  the  not)  is 
isfodly  increasing.  The  chief  exports  ia  1876  were — copra 
j^l,900,  sugar  £9036,  maize  £8165,— which  are  all  on 
the  increase;  cotton  £11,922,  and  b&she-de-mer  £2491, 
which  have  decreased ;  coir  £2727,  pearl-shell,  and  arrow- 
rot^  The  Talne  of  exports  from  I^eraka  was  £80,890,  of 
impwta  £112,806.  The  costoms  returns  wore  estimated 
Bt  £19,000 ;  the  native  laud  revenue  was  assessed  at 
X33,000.    The  revenue  of  1876  ta  estimated  at  £60.000. 

PtepU. — The  Ffjiao  character  was  till  lately  proverbial 
for  erery  savage  abomination.  Cannibalim,  if  f  need  round 
■t  one  time  by  religions  aatutiona,  had  degenerated  to  a 
morbid  craving-  recklessly  Indulged  whenever  possible. 
Shipwrecked  or  helpless  strangen  were  nearly  always  killed 
and  eaten.  Widows  were  strangled  at  the  death  of  their 
hasbauda,  slaves  killed  at  the  death  of  their  masters ; 
fictims  were  alain  in  numbers  at  the  building  of  a  house 
or  of  a  canoe,  or  at  the  visits  of  embassies  from  other 
triba.  The  lives  of  individuals  were  always  sabject  to 
the  caprices  trf  the  chiefa.  In  the  atmosphere  of  aospicion 
tnd  tnac^ery  thtia  engendered  few  virtues  could  be  devel- 
oped. Tet  the  people  were  always  hospitable,  open-handed, 
and  mnftrfcaU^  puitt.  They  themMlves  attribute  to  affec- 
tion the  praefaca  of  killing  their  sick  or  aged  relations. 
Thiiy  are  aHiiitiTe,  proud,  vindictive  boastful,  cleanly  in 
th^  houses,  eooke^,  ke.,  with  good  oooversatioial  and 
rtaaoniag  powers,  mneh  sense  of  hnnurar,  tact,  and  per- 
ception of  character.  Their  code  of .  social  etiquette  is 
mmute  and  elaborate,  and  the  gradations  of  rank  weU- 
itatked.  These  are — 1,  chiefs,  greater  and  lesser;  2, 
jmsts;  S,  Mala  ni  Yanua  (lit.,  ^es  of  the  land),  em- 
ploy^ measengos,  or  eonnsellors ;  4,  distingdshed  wnr- 
riois  of  low  birth ;  S,  common  peopk ;  6,  slaves. 

iWiCwof^niftttrfioM.— The  family  is  the  unit  of  pdttical 
•ode^.  The  families  are  grouped  in  townships  or  otherwise- 
(^')  nnder  the  lesser  chiefs,  who  again  owe  allegiance  to 
thesupreme  chief  of  the  matanitu  or  tribe.  The  cbiefo  are 
a  real  aristocracy,  excelling  the  people  in  physiqae,  skill, 
intellect, and  acquirements  of  all  sorts;  and  the  reverenoe  felt 
for  them,  noT.-  grsdnally  diminiehtng,  was  very  great,  and 
had  somethioK  of  a  religious  character.  '  All  that  a  man  had 
belonged  to  his  chief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chiefa  {wo- 
perty  practically  belonged  to  his  peotde,  and  they  were  as 
ready  to  give  as  to  take.  In  a  time  of  famine,  a  chief  wdald 
dedare  the  contents  tA  the  Rotations  to  be  common  pro- 
pscty.  A  syitsm  of  feudal  service-tenures  (fo/d)  is  the  in- 
stitution on  which  their  social  and  p<ditioal  fabric  mainly 
depended.  It  allowed  the  chief  to  call  for  the  labour  of  any 
district,  and  to  employ  it  in  planting,  house  or  canoe  building, 
anpplying  food  on  the  occasion  of  another  chiefa  visit,  &c, 
TUs  power  was  oftennsed  with  much  discernment;  thus  an 
nnpopnlar  chief  would  redeem  his  character  by  calling  for 
snne  eoatomaiy  service  and  rewarding  it  liberally,  or  a 
district  vonld  be  called  on  tosupplylabmtr  or  produce  as  a 
pnniihrnent  Tlw  privilege  mi^t  of  conns  m  abused  by 
aosdx  w  wuempulonB  chiefs,  thoo^  tliey  generally 


deferred  somewhos  to  public  opinion ;  it  has  now,  with 
ntuilar  enstomar^  exactions  otdoth,  mats,  aall^  pottaiy, 
been  reduced  within  definite  limits.  '  An  idlied  'custom, 

tolevUy  enabled  a  district  in  want  (rf  any  particular  article 
to  call  on  it»  neighbours  to  supply  it,  giving  labour  or  some, 
thing  else  in  exchange.  Althongh,  th^n,  the  chief  is  lord 
of  the  soil,  the  inferior  chiefa  and  individual  families  have 
equally  distinct  rights  in  it,  subject  to  payment  of  certain 
dues ;  and  the  Idea  of  permanent  alienation  oT  land  by  pms 
chase  was  never  perhaps  deariy  realised.^  Another  curious 
eostom  was  that  of  vatu  (ItL,  nephew).  The  son  of  a  chief 
by  a  woman  of  rank  had  almost  unlimited  rights  over  the 
properly  of  his  mother's  fitmilr^  w  of  hev  peo^ 

War. — ^In  tim»  of  war  the  chief  daimed  abaolnle  eontro} ' 
over  life  and  property.  Warfare  was  carried  on  with  many 
courteous  formalities,  and  considerable  skill  was  shown  in 
the  fortifications.  Iliere  were  well-defined  degrees  of  de- 
penibnco  among  the  different  tribes  or  districts :  the  first  ok 
these,  bati,  is  an  alliance  between  two  nearly  equal  tribes; 
bat  implying  a  sort  of  inferiority  dn  one  side,  acknowledged 
by  military  service ;  the  second,  ^o/i,  implies  greater  sub 
jecUon,  and  payment  of  tribute.  Thus  A,  being  bati  to 
might  hold  O  in  qoli,  ia  which  case  C  was  also  reckoned 
subject  to  ^  or  be  protected  bj  B  for  political 

porpoaei. 

AeftfTtoa.  — The  people  are  now  almost  all  Christians. 
Their  former  creed,  which  had  much  in  common  with  the 
Polynesian,  incladed  a  belief  in  a  future  existeuoe,  and  in 
two  classes  of  gods, — the  first  immortal,  of  wliom  Ndengei 
is  tiie  greatest,  saM  to  exist  eternally  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  but  troabling  himself  little  with  human  or  other 
affairs,  and  the  others  had  usually  only  a  local  recognition. 
The  second  rank  (who,  though  far  above  mortals,  are  sub- 
ject to  their  passions,  and  even  to  death)  compriaed  the 
Bpirita  of  chiefs,  heroes,  and  other  ancestors.  The  gods  en* 
tered  and  spoke  through  their  priests,  who  thos  pronounced 
on  the  issue  of  every  enterprise,  bat  they  were  not  repre* 
sentOd  by  idols ;  certain  groves  and  treea  were  held  sacred, 
and  stones  which  suggest  phallic  associations.  Tht  priest- 
hood usually  was  hereditary,  and  their  influence  great,  and 
they  had  generally  a  good  understanding  with  the  chief. 
Hie  institution  of  Tabu  existed  in  full  force.  The  mbura 
or  temple  was  also  the  council  chamber  and  place  of  assem- 
blage for  various  purposes. 

Cnttom*. — They  Mve  various  games  and  amusements, 
dancing  stoiy-tdling,  uid  songa  bdng  eapedally  popular. 
Their  poetry  has  weU-deflnod  metres,  ud  a  sort  of  fhym& 
Tlieir  music  is  t^d^  and  is  said  to  be  always  in  the  major 
key.  The  ezeellence  of  ttidr  pottery  favonia  a  good  and 
varied  onidne,  and  they  have  great  and  elaborate  teasta ; 
the  prepandiona  are  sopietimes  made  months  in  adrence, 
and  enormous  waste  results  from  them.  Mourning  is  ex- 
pressed by  fasting,  by  shaving  the  head  and  face,  or  by 
cutting  off  the  little  finger.  This  last  is  sometimes  done  at 
the  death  of  a  rich  man  in  the  hope  that  his  family  wiU 
reward  the  compliment ;  sometimes  it  is  done  vicaiionsly, 
OS  when  the  chief  cats  off  the  little  finger  of  hisdepandaata 
in  regret  or  in  atonement  for  the  death  of  another.  Only 
the  women  are  tatooed.* 

Houtc—Tlw  houses,  of  which  tho  framewoA  is  timber 
and  the  rest  lattice  and  thatch,  are  ingeniously  coustructed^ 
with  great  taate  in  ornamentation,  and  are  well  furnished 
with  mats,  musquittwurtains,  laskete,'  fans,  nets,  and  cook-, 
ing  and  other  utensils. 

Population.— Tha  populatim  forty  yean  ago  was  abonk 


>  Of  the  i\  nlUkn  oen*  in  864,9M  onet,  compridsg  t3\  tb« 
best  luid,  wan  porebBMdbrwUtM before tkeawiuurtlcn;  batalllha 
titlDi  have  not  yet  <]878)  boea  coBfiimed. 

*  U  wlU  In  nndmtood  that  In  11m  [CMait  ststo  of  trsiwItloB  sona 
of  iko  enrious  poli  y  aiid  wtianm  bm  iceardsd  are  bMonlnc  ebsokla,. 
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S00,000,  It  hu  snoa  mpidlj  diminUwd,  owing  at  fint 
to  thtt  above  described  (^gr&Tafed  probablj  hy  mu' 
tact  witb  the  Ticions  Enropeao  elemeat),  and  afterwards 
to  thaX  fatal  languor  wUch  so  often  aecDmpamos  tbe 
btndnetian  of  dTfUntton,  ths  d«dlii  now  oatnnmbering 
the  birtlu.  Befim  ^  umeztUoa  to  Britain  (1874)  llian 
wera  about  140,0Q0,  but  40,000  fell  Tictims  to  moslei 
•oon  aftar.'  TUm  difflinntion  Bigbt  periiapi  be  combated 
bjr  the  aneonragemeat  of  their  dd  atUetio  sports  noder 
u  ei^bten  jd  Cluutianit^s  He  exact  eOmciogical  posi. 
tion  uf  the  peo[de  is  >  problem.  ThfP7  occupy  the 
extreme  east  Jimits  of  Fapnan  territory,  bat  far  aiirpau 
the  pore  •xamples  of  that  mm,  oombining  their  dark 
cqIoo^  hatsh  hknte-  tkin,  map  hair,*  and  muscolar 
limbi  with  the  handeonie  femora  ^  the  brovo  PolToesiaa 
tace.  "Buj  are  tall  and  veU-propoitiooed!,  the  average 
physical  derelopment  being  much  higher 'than  onr  own. 
The  featnrea  tm  ttran^  marked,  .bat  not  nnpleasaat,  the 
f^H  deep  eet,  the  b«ard  thick  and  bnehy.  The  dtieb 
are  &irer,  much  better  lookiiif^  and  of  a  less  negroid 
cast  of  face  than  Uie  people.  This  negroid  type  is  eBpedolly 
marked  on  the  west  ooasta,  and  stiU  more  in  the  interior 
of  Viti  Leva.  MaD;^  other  ehaiacteristiea  of  both  races 
•re  fonad,— «^.,  the  quick  iDtelloet  of  the  fairer,  and 
the  MrTngeiy  mi  snapidm  of  the  dark;,  they  wear  a  mini* 
nam  of  continft  bot,  uiUke  the  Mehmenana,  are  itrietlj 
deoen^  while  they  are  'aurfe  moral  than  the  Polyneeiana. 
k  partial  ciicomoinoa  is  piacUsed,  which  is  excej^Bal 
with  the  Melaneaisn^  nor -  hare  these  nsnally  an  elabo- 
rate political  and  aocjsl  syBtem  like  that  of  HjL  The 
status  of  the  women  is  also  somewhat  batter.— thoee  of  the 
tapper  cisas  haviag  coasidenUe  freedom  and  influence, 
m  taught  by  the  Tmgaoa  thejr  were^  like  other  Uela- 
nesiaos,  timid  saihn.  The  pravilenea  ti  one  language 
(thoB^  b  MTetal  dialeoto)  coutruts  with  the  endless 
■naatj  among  the  Melaneeiaps.  It  is  M^im,  flexiUe, 
Tigorone, — fundamentally  Uelaoealan,  but  largi^  modified 
fa  Tocabnlary  and  even  in  stmctara  by  the  FoljneaiaB. 
It  hsa  been  argoed  from,  among  other  eonoideiationi,'  the 
number  of  placea  with  Tongan  names,  and  from  certain 
old  Tongan  tooditions,  that  ^e  anoestota  of  .that  pei^e,  in 
their  migration  f nnn  the  wcet,  were^  after  remaining  a  long 
time  in  Fi|ji,  finally  expelled  thence  by  the  aboriginal  and 
darker  race.  F^ian  ttaditioD^  howerer,  .point  to  no  each 
Qoreinent,  only  acaerting  the  greatw  wdty  of  the  race  in 
former  times,  and  phcing  even  the  ereatUM  (tf  man,  the 
letDeof  the  delooe,  and  of  the  building  of  a  tower  of  Babel, 
on  tljioa  soil  Mall  events  the  Hjian  is  a  wellreatablished 
race,  and  the  fusion  of  tlis  elements  which  produced  it  ew- 
tainly  dates  from  a  remote  post. 

If  less  readily  amenable  to  dvillsing  influences  than 
tiieir  ndghbouis  to  the  eastward,  they  show  greater  force 
of  diorocter  and  ingenuity.  Possessing  the  arts  of  both 
races  thqr  practise  them  with  greater  skill  than  either. 
Th^  unoerttand  the  principle  of  divinrai  of  laboor  and 
production,  end  thus  of  commerce.  They  ore  skilful  colli* 
vatots,  and  good  boat-bnildets,  the  carpenters  being  on  here- 
ditary caste ;  there  ore  also  tribes  of  fishermen  and  sailors ; 
their  mats,  boskets,  nets,  cordage,  and  oUier  fabrics  are 
substantia  and  tastefnl ;  their  potteiy,  made — like  much 
of  the  above — by  women,  is  far  superior  to  any  other  in 
the  South  Seas,  but,  with  many  other  native  manufactores, 
Is  btfng  lapplutad  by  EoKipeaD  arfadea. 

AUory.— A  fnr  IdsQda  laQia  K.L  of  the  groap  weia  flr>t  seen 
hf  TumiB  in  ICU.  Th»  sentlMnnBost  or  the  gnmn  Torti* 
Iilud,  was  diaoormd  br  Cook  in  177S.  nigh  YUUdt^  in 
17W.        Cspt^n  ViUon  of  the  "Duff"  &  1797.   In  1B87 


D- Urrille  la  tlM  "  Art»W»  *  sm^  to  mwk  «M» 

but  tha  flrrt  tbonnigh  aurny  Iras  that  af  the  V^tid  aWn  ax- 

nloriag  upeditioa  in  1840.  ,  .    . ,  , 

Up  to  ihia  tim^  owing  to  the  evU  rapnUtioo  of  the  idaaML 
Boropcan  intereoorse  wu  very  limited.  About  the  year  1801 SOM 
Mcspod  eonvicts  txmn  Anotialia  «ud  nnawaj  niton  wtihBArf 
tbcmwlvM  ironnd  tha  tmit  part  of  Titi  Lam,  and  by  Icndii^  thv 
•errioca  to  tho  wighbotttuig  ehiafa  probably  led  t»  their  pra- 
pondennca  ovar  the  rcat  of  the  group.  Nn  Ulinn.  chfaf  (rf  tha 
amaU  iUaod  of  Hban,  eatabti^ed  bafon  hti  death  in  1829  a  tart  ot 
aagttauej,  wUeh  wa*  extended  by  hia  brother  Taaoa,  and  byTanea'a 
■OB,tbewall^nownTba]H>mlian,antW«fcoBslderalrfacapacity.  1* 
his  tint,  howerer,  diffiunltias  thickaaad.  ThsTongtae,  e  Polynanaa 
people  260  miletf  to  the  S.E.  (•«•  Foisndlt  Isuims),  who  had  kag 
inqucoted  Fiji  (e>pecially  for  eanoe-buildiDg,  tbeir  own  iilsad* 
btiixg  deficient  in  timt>er},  now  cune  in  larger  number*,  lad  by  ■■ 
sble  and  ftmbitiona  chief,  ManfD,  who,  by  adroitly  taking  part  in 
Fijian qnamla,  made  bltnaeliohitiiDtbe'WindwanlgnMp,  threatan- 
ingTh&kombMi'xapretnacy.  He  waaharaaaed,  too,  bTanarfaitniy 
demimd  for  £9000  from  the  American  Gorcmmant,  lor  aUcged  ln> 
jnriea  to  their  cotuuL  SeTend  chieb  who  dieted  hia  aoUum^ 
ware  cmahed  by  the  aid  of  King  Oaone  of  Tonga,  who  (I8U)  had 


*  Hm  aUbwala  mop  into  whleh  tha  hair  la  tnined  (u  araong  otr- 
t^  taOiM  la  M  AMea  and  alaawbna)  haa  Ud  te  tha  bdlef  that  lu 
Iiiiillai  ameanaea  ia  daa  te  tnagalar  auimrtlwia  cl  fbt  Mliolaa, 
bat  tUs  baa  baaa  dtipmad. 


owortonely  anired  on  a  visit :  bat  aa  aftMWaid^  taUag  SOOH 
oflence,  demanded  £12,000  for  nEtaarrieea  At  last  ntakombn, 
dinppdnted  in  tho  hope  that  hit  acceptance  (ISU)  et  CfariatiaBi^ 
would  improTB  hia  podtios,  oS'ertd  (ieS8)  tha  aoveraigB^ 
to  Englaad,  with  the  fee  simple  of  100,000  tcra,  on  oonditiflB 
of  her  payieg  the  American  claims.  Colonel  Smythe,  R.A.,  was 
■ent  ont  to  report  on  the  qnestJon,  and  decided  agaioat  anTifiTariiw 
but  advised  that  the  British  conanl  ahoald  be  utTcated  with  foU 
maglttcrial  powen  over  his  eonntryman,  a  itap  which  would  have 
srerted  mndi  aubaaqnent  difficulty. 

Meanwhile  Dr  Seonana'a  favowabla  noortoa  thaeaailiiltttael 
tha  Itknda,  followed  by  a  Uma  of  dapwiaaon  In  Ansttada andMa 
Zealaad,  led  to  s  ra^  indeaae  of  aatOan— ft«a  300  in  1860 te  laOO 
in  18W.  Thia  produced  freeh  complication^  and  aa  facnatiM 
de^  nuag  tho  napectable  aattlcra  lor  a  eompetent  ciril  and 
erimlnsi  jnnsdicticni.  Attempts  were  made  at  aaU-govenBta^ 
and  the  aovmignty  was  ^ain  offered,  conditionally,  to  Eagland, 
aiid  to  the  Cuted  SUtea.  Finally,  in  1871.  a  ''coaatltUiimJ 
covammant"  waa  fonned  by  eeititia  En^iahmea  nnder  Xing 
iTiakomban  ;  but  thli^  after  incniring  beary  dabt;  aad  promoting 
tho  welian  of  neither  whitea  nor  nativea,  oama  after  three  joara  to  s 
dead  lock,  and  the  British  Govemmcnt  felt  obliged,  in  the  iatartal 
ofallpartiea,toacoGptth«iiBeoDditioaaleeeriaiinoweliind.  Ithad 
btaideo  long  beea  thought  dedrable  to  poaeea  a  station  oa  the  roota 
between  Anstnlia  and  Panama  ;  it  was  alao  felt  that  th«  Pntjnrdf 
Itbonr  traffic,  the  abnaet  in  wUch  had  eauad  mneh  indignatio*, 
eoald  only  be  effeotnally  regnlated  flrom  a  pcnnt  so  eontigaooa  to  tha 
recruiting  field,  and  wuero  that  Isbonr  was  aztensively  emplaya^ 
To  this  end  the  goveisor  «<  Ffjl  b  alao  '*  Hi^  Cammlanoaar  far 
the  Waatem  Paciio.''  Hatire  uvi,  cottom^  and  ptUty  have  beaa 
tenderly  handled,  and  utili»>^  as  far  aa  pooililc^  nnder  tha  naar 
ntle.  Tha  chieb  ars  haU  Tsaponsible  for  good  order,  and  for  pi^maBt ' 
of  the  levedne.  Certain  hi^ar  chiefs,  Mlled  '*BokoTni^'neaiva 
aalarica,  with  exeontive  aad  magistarlal  powan^aadsted  in  tb«  latter 
fanctioB  by  a  lajge  nomber  of  native  Bntwrdinatea, "  Bnlti,''  all  sate 
tha  aye  ol a veiy  few  Bnwyan  atinandiaty  OMgiifaatta.  Iltee^la*- 
ment  of  native  lalwur  ia  nnder  niiet  ngnlanaMi  Tha  vsimmIb 
raised  In  eonfMmlty  with  native  ideas,  eaiA  diatiM  being  sMasaad 
yearly  to  ttmiah  certain  anppllea  In  Und,  which  an  dimaad  cf  by 
tpnder.    The  white  aettleia  at  tha  end  of  1878  nnmberad  16ML 

The  labours  of  the  Vealeyan  misaiooaries  most  alwim  have  •  pro- 
minent  place  in  any  hiitory  of  FijL  They  came  bom  Teoga  In 
18S&,  and  naturally  settled  fint  in  the  Windward  lalanda,  whan  tha 
Tongan  element,  already  familiar  to  them,  pi^ndentad.  TWy 
perhaps  id«nti&ed  thenudves  too  doady  with  their  Toann  binds 
whose  diseolnte,  lawless,  tyrannical  condnct  lod  to  mwi  mlaehfaft 
bat  It  ehonld  not  be  forgotten  tltat  thdr  ^odtion  waa  a  difleoh 
one  ;  thdr  aerrlcea  to  hnmanity  were  oartauily  gnat,  and  It  was 
midnly  throoidi  thdr  efforts  that  the  heathen  atiiimtiieltMe  aa 
recently  in  ftaU  vigour  have  beoome  a  thbig  of  the  paat 

£ibSograiAir.—riu  UniMSlatn  Oplinmt  IWfWaw.by'Wnhaa 
and  Bala,  1888-43;  riH:  oa  oooowai  t  Ocmnmmt  lAtim  «s 
Uu  rUim  or  fSfian.  TOandt,  1680-1,  bySaemana ;  VfUia^  JM 
an<«  the  fyiiuu,  and  Calvert,  UUtiatM.  Labottn  amomg  Oa 
CannQ>oUj  Meinicka,  DU  Itueln  da  StUltm  Oemuj  Ten  Am 
Oabdonts,  J>u  IfelansHteAm  SpraeAtn;  Sraklne,  Jomnui  tf  a 
CVwiM  «i  Ou  Patifie;  Emytbe,  Ttn  MonA*  int  Ott  Fiji  lOaAt 
Findlty'a  SaUiiLg  Diruiory  for  Uu  Itiei/k  Oetami  PlttdwriC 
MyMaim  JEmAiinnutiy  Farliamentaty  papera.  (C  T.} 

FILANQIERI,  Cablo  (1783^1867),  an  ItaHan  gennal, 
son  of  the  economist  Oaotono  Filangieri,  waa  bom  at  Ji^ilaa 
in  1783,  not  Imig  before  his  father's  death.  In  1799  be 
me  to  IVuwi^  Hid,  throng  the  inflnaaaa  of  the  fint 
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u  ttdmitted  to  tho  prytiinee,  then  the  truning 
mAoA  tor  joong  offieen,  where  he  remained  for -the  nantS 
period  of  two  yean.  Entering  the  French  army,  he.  was 
proDstod  to  the  lank  of  .captain  on  the  field  of  Aoster- 
at&  Heaftsnruda  eoDnectedhiimelf  with  theNeapt^tan 
VBoj,  irbiidi  h«  aeeompanied  to  Bpoin  (1808),  where  he 
Astisgniahed  hioueU  hj  a  brilliant,  though  not  alvsys 
touidetate,  Tslonrl  He  fought  many  duels,  one  with 
General  Fraoceschii  whdm  ho  killeo.  In  1810  hs  was 
created  general  by  Mnrat,  and  decorated  with  the  order  of 
the  Deux-Sieiles,  after  being  sererely  wounded  by  the 
Anstriftos  wbOe  reconnoitring  on  the  Tanaro.  On  the 
reatoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne,^  of  Naples, 
Fflnngieri  imposed  the  constitntton  uf  1820,*  and  dioved 
himaelf  a  most  decided  partisan  of  abaolnte  power.  He, 
howeTer,  incorred  the  displeasure  of  Ferdinand  L;  but  on 
the  atceasion  of  Ferdinaud  IL,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
fi  the  artillery  and  engineers.  In  1648  he  powerfnUy 
helpfed'  to  check  tbe  reTolntionary  movement,*  by  taking 
Messina  after  a  terrible  bombardment  which  Issted  four 
days;  and  six  months  after,  when  tbe  annistice  imposed 
by  England  and  France  expired,  tc  completed  the  sub: 
Miniott  of  Sicily,  of  which  ho  was  appointed  goTemot- 
gaoeral  with  dictatorial  powers.  .As  a  reward  for  hia  Ber^ 
vicea  he  received  the  title  of  ^uke  of  Taormina*  He  died 
in  1867. 

FILANQIERI.  Qaxsmso  (1792-1788),  an  eminent 
Italian  publicist,  was  bom  at  Naples  on  the  18th  of  August 
17&3.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Cesar  prince  of  Arianiello, 
and  through  his  mother  be  was  connected  with  the  dncsl 
hooae  ot  Fragoibk  Oaetano  was  from  his  infancy  destined 
Uk  tha  professioa  of  arms ;  when  only  teron  years  of  a«e 
hb  laeatved  a  nalitary  appointment,  and  at  fourteen  he 
began  actual  service.  His  early  years  gave  no  promise  (f 
intnre  distinction ;  he  see^  originally  to  have  manifested 
•  positive  dislike  for  tbe  cussics,  while  his  interest  in  the 
exact  sctenns,  it  is  said,  was  first  awakened  at  a  compara- 
tively mature  age  by  a  trivial  circumstance.  His  brother's 
tutor  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  solution  of  a  mathematical 
pteblom;  Gaetano  had  been  acute  enough  to  discover  and 
notify  ih»  error.  From  that  day  hia  groat  intellectual 
poweta  began  to  develop  rapidly,  and  andi  was  his  diligence 
that,  at  twenty  yeoES  ctf  age,  be^es  being  well  gronnded'tn 
mathematical  adenee^lie  bod  acquired  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  l^atin  and  (keek,  of  ancient  and  modern  histoTj, 
as  well  as  of  the  principles  of  law,  and,  moreover,  had 
composed  a  couple  of  essays,  one  on  "  Educational  Reform  " 
and  another  on  the  "Morals  of  Princes."  Meanwhile  he 
had  qaitte<^the  military  service,  aad,  yielding  to  the  vishn 
of  his  friends  rather  than,  to  bis  own  inclinations,  bad 
enteced  on  the  profeesion  «f  the  htw.«  At  the  bar  his 
knowledge  and  doqnence  soon  secured  his  success,  and 

rasl  dienmstancea  still  farther  helped  his  advancement 
the  year  1774  King  Charles  IIL  of  Naples,  at  the 
hutaoco  of  bis  miiuster  Tanucci,  had  issued  a  much-needed 
ordinance  for  the  reform  of  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Althongli  this  reform  bad  been  generally  welcomed, 
it  had  excited  the  murmurs  of  the  bar.  Filangicri  now 
became  tbe  advocate  of  the  court,  and  published  a  defence 
of  the  royal  decree  founded  upon  the  moat  enlarged  views 
el  law  and  eqnity.  The  extensive  knowledge  and  matured 
judgment  displayed  in  this  performance  colled  forth  tbe 
warm  commendation  of  Tanucci,  who  encouraged  its  author 
to  pursue  the  course  in  which  he  had  already  acquired  bo 
much  distinction.  Through  this  ioSnence  dhd  that  of  his 
nadie  the  archbishop  of  Palermo  he  received,  in  1777, 
■wnlboDotumUsappointmentaatconrt;  but  his  residence 
tihtn  MitliMr  broke  in  upon  hia  regolar  hobita  lif^  nor 
interrupted  the  com  so  of  bis  stndies ;  nor  did  be  allow  it 
to  intaciBn  with  tiis  oompoaitun  erf  the  great  work,  Za 


Seimta  delta  LegidanoiUf  on  which  ho  was  engaged,  and  to 
which,  rather  tbm  to  ^ctice  at  the  bar,  he  bad  a^E  along 
been  devoting  bis  chief  attention.  The  first  and  second 
booksj  coMainiDg  respactirely  an  exposition  of  tbe  rulos  on 
which  legishUion  in  genanl  boj^t  to  proceed,  and  a  dtseoa- 
aion  of  political  and  economic  laws  in  particular,  appeared  at 
Naples,  1780.  Tta  success  was  great  and  immediate.  Not 
only  iu  Italy,  but  throughout  Europe  at  large,  the  author 
forthwith  took  rank  with  tho  most  celebrated  publicists, — 
with  his  own  countrymen  Gravina,  Vice,  and  Becoaria,  and 
with  the  illustrious  Montesquieu.  Although  in  tbe  conisa 
of  his  observations  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  point  out 
many.fantts  committed  by  hia  own  Qovemmen^  so  skilfnlly 
had  be  discharged  the  delicate' task  ti  stadng  obaoxioiia 
tenths-  wiihoQt  giiuig  offence  to  thoee*in  power  that  be  was 
promoted  by  the  king  to  a  commandery  m  the  royal  order 
of  Constantino.  In  1783  he  was  married  to  Caroline  rtm. 
Frendel,  an  Hungarian  lady ;  and  in  order  that  hs-  migbl> 
tlis  more  fully  enjoy  domestic  happiness,  and  at  the  same 
tjme  have  leisure  for  the  compoeition  of  his  work,  on  which 
be  became  every  day  more  intent^  h^  with  tbe  consent  of 
the  )dag,  resigned  all  hia  military  appointments  and  his 
offieea  at  cowt,  tnA  ntiied  to  a  country  seat  at  Cava, 
some  twenty  miles  from  JSapUa.  In  tns  same  year  be 
published  the  third  book  of  bis  Seiaua,  relating  entirely  to 
the  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence;  Even  his  earlier 
volumes  had  not  failed  to  rouse  the  antipathies  of  an  in- 
terested and  inflaential  class;  bat  in  this  certain  sugges- 
tions which  he  had  mode  as  to  the  need  for  reform  in  the 
Homan  CatboUo  Church  called  forth  the  censure  of  the 
eodesiaatical  tribnnals,  and  bis  book  was  condemned  by 
.the  congn^pition  of  tha  Index  in  1784,  In  tta  foUowii^ 
year  be  neverUidesa  pabUsbed  three  additbnal  volumes, 
dealing  with  education  and  morsls,  these  forming  the 
fourth  book  of  bis  great  work.  He  was  proceeding  with 
the  preparation  of  the  remuning  three  books,  but  his 
health  wss  now  considerably  impaired,  owing  to  an  excess 
of  application,  so  that  composition  advanced  but  slowly; 
and  other  iuterruptiona  soon  followed.  In  1 787  the  new 
king,  Ferdinand  IV.,  summoned  bun  to  Naples  to  assist  in 
the  council  of  finance ;,  and  there  for  a  time  he  was  whtdlty 
engrossed  with  this  iniportant  pnblio  business;  But  severe 
domestic  misfortunes,  combined  with'over-work,  soon  com- 
pelled his  withdrawal  from  ofSce  once  more.  He  had  just 
finished  first  part  of  his  fifth  book,  in  which  he  treats, 
of  the  diilereDt  systems  of  religion  which  preceded 
.CSiriatianity,  when  he  died  on  the  21st  of  July  1788.  Of 
the  second  part  of  the  some  book  he  had  only  made  a  rude 
sketch,  in  which  were  noted  down  the  principal  subjects 
of  discussion, — such  as  the  advantages  of  Chtistiani^,.aod 
the  dangers  of  superstition ;  the  inconveniences  of  not 
distinguishiqg  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal  power ;  the 
evils  of  an  it*norant,  veno!,  excessively  wealthy  clergy. 
He  was  then  to  have  cDDGidcrcd  the  principles  of  ecclesi- 
astical jurisprudence ;  and  a  chapter  on  toleration  was  to 
have  completed  the  book.  In  tbe  sixth  book  he  proposed 
to  treat  of  the  laws  relating  to  property;  and  in  die 
seventh  and  lost,  of  those  regarding  tiie  patria  potestas  and 
tbe  government  of  families.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  anther  was  not  apared  to  complete  hi*  great 
work.  Though  unfinished,  it  has  exercised  considerable 
inffuence  on  the  thought  and  feeling  of  Europe,  particalarly 
in  Italy,  where,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  tbe  feudal 
system  of  legislation  was  stiU  in  fnll  force.  In  some  por^ 
tions,  particulariy  in  the  chapten  on  criminal  law,  it  is  not 
even  now  out  of  data.  Filangierihod  also  other  important 
works  in  contemplation  when  be  died.  One,  of  which  he 
had  written  a  abort  fragment,  was  to  have  been  entitled 
ITkow  Saaaa  ddla  Sdam ;  another  was  to  IttTB  eoor 
toined  a  system  of  nnireraal  history. 
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Hii  grart  w»rk,  Za  Seinatt  •Ml'  UyUlatie  n4,  hu  miw  throngh 
■MBf  adltloM,  and  hu  baan  tnuuUlod  lota  moit  <rf  Um  knguagc* 
«(  Bbmm  Th«  bMt  lUliu  sdAloD  U  pnlwn  Uut  of  lirwniv  In 
S  Tob.  Iro  (1807).  Tlw  Kilu  •diUm  (ISS-iy  eoounn  ths  Qpiu- 
«MKHittfa»d»Ulii^Doaat«TwAiiutf.  A  FniKh  InuuktioD.  by 
(Ukb,  Hmani la FUh in 7 roll.  S*«  (irM-«8):  Itvu  npab- 
tiahedln  iSo-U,  vith  tddltkM  of  tht  0)NMn(/«> «ad  note,  by 
BMiamlm  CoBrtuit  n»  Seltneti/ZMMMo^wmtnmhUditto 
bgUkiy  ar  K.  Oqrton  (LomUo,  ISM), 
r-   

TZLB^tT.   Sae  Hazbl. 

FILE,  s  bar  of  iteel  hiTins  thtrp  teeth  oo  iu  •arftee* 
■ad  oiadfbr  abndiogoriinoothiDg  hordmlwtaneea.  Some- 
•"Or  uaTiliMd  bibea  polish  their  weapon*  with  inch  thiogs  u 
rough  Btooei,  piecet  of  ahkrk  aldii,  or  flsbee'  leeth.  The 
operatioo  of  filing  i«  recorded  io  1  Sun.  xiiL  31 ;  wd, 
•moDg  other  £Kt«,  the  limiUritj  of  the  ntiae  for  the  filing 
tnitnunent  among  Terioos  Enropeen  peoplee  potati  to  an 
eariy  pratitioe  of  the  art  A  file  diffcn  from  a  ratp 
Mask  ie  chiefif  wad  Cor  woiMng  wood,  horn,  and  the 
Uke)  io  hariag  ita  teatli  eot  vUa  a  'chi^l  whoaa  straight 
•dga  aztcnda  aenaa  ita  ntrfaca,  whOa  (ho  laalh  trf  the  nsp 
ata  Corned  hf  aolitaiy  indentations  of  a  pointed  ohiseL 
Aceirtding  to  the  form  of  thnr  teeth,  filea  maj  ha  linffh^vt 
or  dambtt-eia;  the  former  hare  only  one  set  of  {MkiaUel 
ridges  (either  at  right  angles  or  at  some  other  angle  with 
the  length) ;  the  latter  (and  more  common)  hare  a  second 
aet  cut  at  en  angle  with  the  first  The  doable-cut  file  pre- 
sents eherp  angles  to  the  filed  saifece,  and  is  better  smted 
for  hard  metab.  Filea  are  alio  claaeed  according  to  fine- 
Bees  of  teeth,  bdng  known  (io  order  of  increasing  finenesa) 
aa  roi^k,  hailar^  teeond-evt,  mooth,  and  mtparjtnt  or  dead 
moetit.  The  shapes  of  files  present  almost  andtoas  rarie- 
ties.  Common  forms  are — the  flat  file,  of  paralldogram 
*  aectiou,  witit  nniferm  breadth  uid  thickness,  or  tapering, 
or  **  bdliod" ;  tiie  ^r-tjwre  file,  of  sqnare  section,  some- 
times with  one  side  "safe,"  or  left  smooth;  the  so-called 
tkrtt-iqHait  file,  haring  its  cross  section  an  eqailateral 
triangle^  the  Maff-round  file,  a  segment  of  a  ciccle,  the 
nund  or  rat4ail  file,  a  circle ;  these  are  generally  tapered. 
The  float  file  ia  like  the  flat,  but  single-cat  There  are 
mai^  others.  Files  vary,  in  length  from  tbtee-dnaiters  of 
an  inch  (watcbmakw^  to  two  or  three  feet  and  upwards 
(engineen').  The  length  is  reckoned  ezclosiraly  of  the 
apike  or  tang  which  enters  the  handle.  Moat  files  are 
tapered;  the  Uunt  are  nearly  parallel,  with  larger  section 
near  the  middle ;  a  few  aiv  panlleL  The  rifftcrt  of  sculptors 
and  a  few  otlier  files  are  currilinear  id  their  central  linb 

Cast-steel  ia  the  material  chiofiy  used  for  files,  though 
tfae  larger  and  rongher  rarieties  are  sometimes  made  from 
blister-ateeL  Id  maonfactare,  the  blanks  are  forged  from 
bars  that  hare  been  tilted  or  rolled' as  nearly  as  possible  to 
tba  Beetkma  raqatred.  They  an  then  anoeolod  wjlh  great 
eare,  and  when  anfflcieutly  softened  are  taken  ont,  stndght- 
ened,  if  neeeesary,  with  hand  hammera,  and  then  tendered 
deao  and  accurate  in  form  by  filing  or  grinding.  They 
are  now  ready  for  cutting.  In  this  process,  aa  performed 
by  hand,  the  cntter  sits  before  a  square  stake  or  anvil,  on 
which  the  blank,  slightly  greased,  is  held  (having  its  tang 
toward  him)  by  means  of  two  leather  stn^  passed  round 
its  anda,  and  hdd  fast  below,  one  by  eaiih  foot  He  holds 
la  hia  left  hand  a  abort  ^sel  (the  edge  of  which  always 
•zceeda  the  width  of  the  file),  placing  it  on  the  Uank  with 
a  alight  ineUaation  from  Urn,  and  beginning  near  the 
farther  end.  He  strikes  'tba  cUsel  sharply  with  a  hammer, 
an  indeataUon  ia  thns  made,  and  the  steel,  slightly  thrown 
up  on  Uie  side  next  the  tang,  forms  a  ridge.  The  chisel  ia 
then  transferred  to  the  uncut  snrface,  and  slid  from  the 
operator  till  it  readies  the  ridge  just  made ;  thus  the  poei- 
uon  of  the  next  cnt  ia  detenniaed ;  the  chisel  is  again 
atnek,  and  ao  on.  (Tba  and  <rf  the  file  ia  dealt  with 
aapvatsljr.)   Tba  woAmaa  aeeka  to  give  Ua  4)lowa  u 


uniformly  as  poaalble.  Sixty  to  eighty  enta  are  mtda  la 
one  minut&  After  finishing  the  first  eovrtt  of  cuts,  be 
proceeds,  if  the  file  is  to  be  donbla-cu^  to  make  the  seoaod 
conise,  the  cots  of  the  lattor  being  generally  aomewhat 
finer.  Thus  the  surface  is  covered  with  teeth  indioad 
towards  the  point  of  tlte  file.  If  the  file  ia  flat  and  is  to 
be  cut  on  the  (rther  ride,  it  btnmed  over,  aad  a  thin  plale 
of  pewtor  placed  below  it  to  protect  the  teeth.  Uaogolst 
and  other  filea  an  aopported  in  groovea  in  lead.  In  catting 
noad  and  half-nnma  filea,  a  atnight  chtsd  is  ap^ed  ss 
tangent  to  the  curve.  The  round  face  of  a  half-roaod  Sk 
requires  right,  tou,  or  more  courses  to  complete  it. 

The  file  is  next  hardened.  Being  first  covered  with  a 
paste  to  protect  the  teeth  from  the  direct  action  of  fire,  Ac 
(#.y,,  passed  through  beer-grounds  to  make  it  sticky,  then 
throngh  a  mixture  of  common  salt  with  roasted  andipounded 
cow's  hoof),  it  is  heated  to  au  'eveq  red  heat^  uid  thea 
sudden^  cooled  by  {donging  tn  cold  wator  or  brine.  It 
is'  nmovad  bafon  cooling  throughout,  that  it  may  be 
atraightaned  if  necessary  (which  is  done  by  preesun).  Thai 
it  ia  cooled  ia  oil.  Tlie  tang  is  oAt  sulnutted  to  a  soften- 
ing proeeea,  and  the  file,  after  being  wiped,  and  the  teeth 
hnu^ed  clean,  ii  ready  (or  fixing  into  tlie  handle  and  for  use. 

Xn  England  filea  an  chiefly  made  ia  Sheffield  and 
Warrington,  those  of  the  latter  place  being  generaDy  known 
as  Lancashin  files.  It  ia  remarkable  that  while  many 
other  operations  that  appear  mora  difficult  than  file-eat- 
ting  an  now  effected  by  machinery,  and  while  nonems 
file-cutting  maehinea  have  been  Invented,  the  wodt  ooa- 
tinnea  (in  En^nd)  to  be  largely  done  by  hand.  TUa  b 
perhaps  partly  due  to  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of 
operatives  to  introduction  of  machinery,  and  also  to  a 
foolish  pnjndioe  in  favour  of  haad-eut  files  (machitt»«vt 
files,  indeed,  an  not  unfrequently  sold  as  hand-cnt),  bat 
probably  also  to  the  problem  of  cutting  filea  by  madiinary 
being  really  somewhat  difficult  In  most  of  we  machines 
invented  for  that  purpose,  the  idea  lias  been  to  cooa tract  an 
iron  arm  and  hand  to  hold  the  chisel,  and  a  hammer  to 
strike  the  blow,  and  eo  to  imitate  as  doeely  aa  poaaibia^ 
the  manual  proeeas.  Bemot's  machine  is  an  impnmBaat 
on  thia.  In  It  Aa  blow  is  given  by  pressnn  of  a  flat  stad 
spring  'preesing  on  the  top  of  a  vertical  alid^  at  the  lower 
end  of  which  the  chisel  is  firmly  fixed.  The  slide  is  acted 
on  by  a  cam  making  about  one  thousand  nvolottons  a 
minute,  and  the  chisel  consequently  strikes  that  number 
of  blows  per  minute.  The  vibntion  ta  Uins  leesened.  The 
history  of  file-making  by  machinery  io  America  (when  it 
has  been  extensively  practised)  seema  to*  indicate  that 
much  the  foiton  experienced  hea  been  due  to  the  fata] 
defect  in  the  Aachineiy  used,  of  prodncii^  extreme  regn- 
larity  in  the  taath.  Thia  gives  liie  to  conplaiata  by 
aitittOB  about  filea  "running  in  grooves,'  "dtattaringr 
&c  The  groores  produced  by  the  file  (if  donUe^ 
especially)  at  the  beginning  of  ita  movement  an  deepened 
as  it  is  moved  further.  With  irregular  teeth,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  as  an  found  iu  all  hand-made  files,  the  grooves 
made  in  the  first  instance  have  their  sides  cut  away  as  the 
file  is  advanced.  The  Kicholson  File  Company,  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Islaod,  have  used,  with  large  and  incnaaittg 
success,  a  macliioe  which  imitates,  to  some  extent,  tUs 
irr^nlar  result  of  the  hand  procsss,  cutting  the  file  ao  that 
no  two  spaces  an  found  exactly  alike  in  tu  aotita  loa^th. 

The  filing  of  a  flat  surface  perfectly  traa  is  tha  teat  of  a 
go6d  filer;  and  thia  isno  easy  matter  to  the  beginner.  Tba 
piece  to  be  opentad  upon  ia  generally  fixed  aboat  tba  levri 
of  the  elbow,  the  operator  standing,  and,  except  in  t&aeaaa 
of  small  files,  graaping  the  file  with  both  bands,  the  handle 
with  the  right,  the  further  end  with  the  I^ft^  The  great  p<nnt 
ia  to  be  able  to  more  the  file  forward  with  pressnn  ia 
horisontol  atnight  Uaea  ;  from  tiie  taodanoy  of  the  hands  la 
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aim  In  uwt  of  drdM,  the  liod  ud  poot  of  tiie  file  ■» 
^  to  be  kltenutelf  r^eod.  ThU  is  pftrlinlty  compeueted 
Ij  the  bellied  fonn  given  to  mtaj  files  (wbicii  aIm  connter- 
acU  the  freqaent  warping  effect  of  tbe  hardening  piooesi, 
hj  wbieb  one  ride  of  a  flat  file  may  be  rendered  concave 
end  ueleM).  In  bringing  back  the  file  for  the  next  throat 
it  it  nearly  lifted  off  the  work.  Further,  much  delieacy 
and  ikill  are  required  in  adapting  the  pceaaare  and  velocity, 
■■eettabiiiig  it  fore^  matten  or  filings  nnaiB  interpoeed 
between  the  file  and  the  work,  Ae.  File*  can  b«  elMood 
with  a  juece  of  the  eo-ealled  ct>tton-«ard  (nied  in  eombing 
cotton  wool)  nailed  to  a  piece  ctf  wood.  la  ttram-fiiHg, 
which  u  aonetimei  resorted  to  to  give  a  neat  finish,  the  file  is 
drawn  tideways  to  and  fro  over  tbs  work.  New  files  are 
gmaiaily  oaed  for  a  time  on  bran  or  caat-iron,  and  when 
partially  wwn  they  are  atill  available'  for  filing  vronght 
inn  and  atesL 

An  interesting  application  vi  the  sandblast  to  eharpen- 
UM  the  teeth  of  files  baa  recently  been  made  by  U. 
nj^uaann.  (a.  a  u.) 

FXLErFISH  and  TBtoont-nan  an  names  given  to  fishes 
of  the  geniiB  Saliva  (tad  i/ojuMoiifAiw)  inbebiting  all 
ttapieal  and  sabtimieal  aeaa.  Their  body  is  eomprosed 
tod  not  covered  with  ordinary  scales,  bnt  with  small  jozta- 
posed  seutea.  Their  other  principal  characteristics  consist 
in  the  atractnre  of  their  first  dorsal  fin  (wbicli  consists  of 
three  spines)  and  in  their  pAuliar  dentition.  Tbe  first  of 
the  three  dorsal  spine*  is  veiy  strong,  roughened  in  front 
like  a  file,  and  hollowed  oat  behind  to  roceive  the  second 
nnch  smaller  spine^  which,  besides,  has  a  projection  in 
front,  at  its  base,  fitting  into  a  notch  of  the  first  Thns 
thise  two  atnna*  ean  only  be  raised  or  depreaeed  sunul- 
taneondy.  in  lueh  «  maaner  that  the  first  cannot  be  forced 
down  nnlesa  the  leoond  &as  been  previously  da^«ased. 
lbs  latter  haa  been  eouparod  to  a  tnggsr,  heaea  the  name 
U.Triggtr^tA.   Also  tu  generio  name  BaiiatM  and  the 


Italian  name  t>t  ^"Pssee  belistra"  refer  to  this  structure. 
Both  jaws  ars  armed  with  eight'  strong  incisor-like  and 
•ometimea  pointed  t**lii(  \ij  which  tbc*e  fishes  ai«  enaUed, 
■otonfyto'break  off  pieeeaof  madrmofea  and  other  oorals 
en  whidi  thay'feed,  bnt  also  to  ehisw  a  hole  into  the  hard 
■hells  of  MoUnsoa,-ia  order  to  extract  the  soft  parts.  In 
this  way  they  destn^  an  immense  number  bf  molluiks,  and 
become  most  iniorions  to  tbe  pttarl-flsberien  The  gradual 
tsilnre  of  thoae  fisheries  in  Ceylon  baa  bem  ascribed  to  this 
eaose^  although  evidently  other  ageouea  must  have  been 
at  work  at-  the  eame  time.  The  Monaeanihi  are  dis- 
tingnished  from  the  Baiiite*  in  having  only  one  dorsal 
spine  and  a  velvety  covering  of  the  skin.  8ome  30 
different  species  are  known  of  Batutet,  and  abont  60  of 
Kmuanlkiu.  Two  rndei  {B.  wMcnlatui  and  eiqiniew), 
eommon  in  the  Atlantis^  Mnutimea  wander  to  the  Britirii 
toasts. 

FILELFO,  F&uroMOO  (1398-1481),  was  bom  in  1398 
TtalentittOk  iatiuUrdi  of  Aneona.,  Whra  be  ^^^^ared 


npon  the  seen*  of  human  life,  Fetnueli  and  the  stndent* 
of  Florence  had  already  brought  tbe  first  act  in  the  reeoveij 
of  classic  culture  to  ccntclnston.  They  had  created  an  eager 
appetite  for  the  antique,  had  disinterred  many  important 
Roman  anthors,  and  had  freed  Latin  scholarship  to  soma 
extent  from  the  barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  .  FileUo 
was  destined  to  carry  on  their  work  in  tbe  field  of  Latin 
literature,  and  to  be  an  important  agent  in  tbe  still  unae- 
compUsbed  recovery  of  Greek  AuUnre.  Bis  earliest  atodiea 
in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  Latin  language  wen  con- 
dnoted  at  Padua,  where  be  acquired  no  grsat  a  reputa- 
tion for  learning  that  in  1417  he'  was  invited  to  teach 
eloqnenco  and  moral  pbilpaopby  at  Venice.  According  to 
tbe  custom  of  that  age  in  Italy,  it  now  became  his  duty  to 
explain  the  language,  and  to  illostrste  the  beauties  of  the 
principal  Latin  aatbors,  CictiFO  and  Virgil  being  considered 
the  chief  masters  of  moral  science  and  of  elegant  dtctioo. 
Filelfo  made  his  mark  at  once  in  Venice.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  society  of  the  first  acholan  and  the  most  eminent 
nobles  of  that  city ;  and  ia  1419  he  received  an  awoint- 
ment  from  the  atot^  whieh  enabled  him  to  rsude  as 
secretary  to  tbe  oonsnl-fenesat  efethe  Venetians  in  Cod- 
stantiifi^tle.  This,  appomtmsnt  was  not  only  honourable  . 
to  Filelfo  as  a  man  of  trust  and  general  ability,  bat  It 
also  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  most  coveted 
bf  all  poeiessiona:  at  that  moment  for  a  scboUr — a  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language.  Immediately  after  his  arrival 
in  Constantinople,  Filtdfo  placed  himself  under  the  tuition 
of  John  Chrysolorai,  whose  name  was  already  well  known 
in  Italy  as  brother  of  Uannel,  the  fint  Greek  to  pi;ofees 
the  literatue  of  his  aneeatots  in  Florence.  At  the  reeoni> 
mendatioa  of  OnTaoloiaa  he  was  employed  in  aeversl 
dipUnnatie  nuauons  by  the  empentf  John  FalasidoguB. 
B^ore  vei/  long  the  friendship  between  Filslfo  and  his 
tnUff  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  the  former  to 
Theodora,  the  daughter  of  John  Chrysoloros.  He  had  now 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  langoag^ 
and  had  formed  a  large  collecUon  of  Greek  mannscripts. 
There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  return  to  his 
native  countty  Accordingly,  in  1427  he  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  set  sail  for 
Italy,  intending  to  resume  his  professorial  career.  '  From' 
this  time  fonratd  until  tbe  date  of  his  death,'  Filelfo'* 
history  consiata  of  a  record  of  tbe  vaiioua  towns  in  which ' 
he  lectured,  tbe  muters  whom  he  served,  tbe  books  be 
wrot^  the  authors  ba  illustrated,  the  friendships  he  oon-' 
tracted,  and  the  wars  be'  waged  with  rival  scholars. '  He 
was  a  man  of  vast  physical  energy,  of  iuexbanatible  mental 
activity,  of  quick  passions,  and  violent  appetites;  vain,' 
restless,  greedy  of  gold  and  pleasure  and  fame ;  unable  to 
stay  qoiet  in  one  place,  and  perpetual^  engaged  ia  qnarrels ' 
with  his  compeers. 

When  Filelfo  arrived  at  Venice  with  his  family  in  1437, 
he  found  that  the  ci^  hod  almost  been  emptied  by  th« 
plague,  and  that  hii  aoholars  would  be  few. .  He  therefor* 
removed  ttf  Bologna;  but  heretlso  he  wis  inet  wiUi dnw' 
bocks.  The  city  was  totf  much  disturbed  with  political  dis- 
sensions to  attend  to  bim ;  so  Filelfo  croesed,the  Apennines 
and  settled  in  FlorBUcei  At  Florence  began  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  eventful  periods  of  bis  life.  During  the 
week  be  lectured  to  large  audtencee  of  young  and  old  on 
the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  on  Sundaya 
he  explained  Dante  to  the  people  in  the  Dnomo.  In  addU 
tion  to  these  labonia  of  the  chair,  he  found  time  to  tranoi 
late  portions  of  ArialoUe^  Flatareh,  Xenof^oo,  and  Lyaias 
from  the  Greek;  lT«r  was  he  dead  to  the  daimeof  sooe^. 
At  first  ha  seems  to  have  lived  with  the  Florentine  seholaia 
on  toterably  good  terms ;  but  bis  temper  was  so  arrogant 
that  Cosimo  do'  Medici'l  friends  were  not  long  able  to  pii 
op  with  him.*  Filelfa.haf«npon.brok,*out  into,opM~an& 
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Tioleat  animosity;  and  when  Cosimo  was  exiled  hj  the 
Albizzt  party  in  1433,  he  nrged  the  signoria  of  Florence  to 
prononnce  upon  him  the  sentence  of  death.  On  the  return 
of  Coeimo  to  Florence,  Filelfo'a  poeition  in  that  city  was 
no  longer  tenable.  His  Itfe^  he  anerted,  had  been  already 
onoe  tttempted  by  a  cat-thnat  in  pay  <rf  the  Uedki  ; 
and  now  he  readily  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  state' 
of  SietUL  In  Siena,  however,  be  was  not  destined  to  remain 
more  than  four  years.  His  bme  as  a  profeasor  had  grown 
great  in  Italy,  and  he  daily  recdved  tempting  offere  from 
priaeea  and  republics.  The  most  alloriag  of  these,  made 
him  by  the  duke  of  Milan,  Filippo  Maria  Viscontif  he 
decided  on  accepting;  and  in  1440  he  was  received  with 
honour  by  his  new  maater  in  the  capital  of  Lombardy. 

Fitelfo's  life  at  Milan  curiously  illustrates  the  multifarious 
importance  of  the  scholara  of  that  age  in  Italy.  It  was  hia 
du^  to  celebtmte  hia  pcincefy  iiatrDna  in  pan^yriGS  and 
epica,  to  abnse  their  enemies  in  lioda  and  inveetive^  to  aalate 
them  with  encomiastic  odes  on  their  birthdays,  and  to  com- 
pote poems  on  their  favourite  themes.  For  their  conrtien 
he  wrote  epitbalamial  and  funeral  orationa ;  ambassadors 
and  visitors  from  foreign  states  he  greeted  with  the  rhetorical 
lacubrationji  then  so  mudi  in  vogu&  The  students  of  tlio 
university  he  taught  in  daily  Isctarea,  passing  in  review  tho 
weightiest  and  lightest  auUiors  of  antiquity,  end  pouring 
forta  a  flood  of  miacelUneons  erudition.  Not  satisfied 
with  these  outlets  for  his  mental  energy,  Filelfo  went  on 
trandatiDg  from  the  Greek,  andpnsecated  a  paper  wnr&re 
with  his  enemies  In  Florence.  He  wrote,  moreover,  p(diU- 
cal  pamphlets  on  the  great  events  of  Italian  lustoiy  j  and 
when  Constantinople  was  taken  1^  the  Tnrks,  he  procured 
the  libention  of  his  wife's  mother  by  a  message  oddrMsed 
in  his  own  name  to  the  sultan.  In  addiUon  to  a  fixed 
stipend  of  some  700  gtdden  florins  yearly,  he  was  continu- 
ally in  receipt  of  special  payments  for  the  orations  and. 
poems  he  produced ;  so  that^  had  he  been  a  man  of  fnigal 
habits  or  of  moderate  economy,  he  might  have  amassed  a 
considenble  fortune^  As  it  was,  he  spent  bis  money  as 
&st  as  be  received  it,  living  in  a  style  ot  Qtlendoor 
ill  befl,tting  a  simple  schdar,  and  induing  bis  taste  for 
^easnre  in  more  Uurn  qaestionabb  amusements.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  prodigality,  be  vraa  always  poor.  His 
letters  and  his  poems  abound  in  impadent  demands  for 
money  from  patrons,  some  of  them  coached  in  language  of 
the  lowest  adulation,  and  others  savouring  of  literary 
brigandage. 

During  the  second  year  of  his  MiUnfM^  residence  Filelfo 
lost  bis  first  wife,  Theodora.  He  soon  married  again ;  and 
thia  time  be  chose  for  bis  bride  a  young  lady  of  good 
Lombard  fami^,  called  Oiuna  Osnaga.  When  she  died, 
lie  tooik  in  wedlock  for  the  tiu'rd  time  a  wonan  of 
Lombard  birth,  Laura  MagjoUnL  To  all  bla  three  wives, 
in  spite  of  nnmennu  infldelities,  he  seems  to  have  been 
watmly  attached;  and  thia  is  perfawa  the  best  trait  in  a 
character  otherwise  more  rema^Uefor  anoganoeand  heat 
than  for  any  amiable  qualities. 

On  the  death  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  Filelfo,  after  a 
abort  hesitation,  transferred  his  all^;ianoe  to  Francesco 
Sforza,  the  new  duke  of  Milan ;  and  in  order  to  cun; 
favour  vrith  this  parvenu,  be  bc^n  bis  pouderons  ^it^  the 
^irnad,  of -which  12,800  lines  were  written,  bat  wUdi 
was  never  published.-  When  Francesco  Bforsa  died,  FUelfo 
turned  hia  thoughts  towards  Borne.  Be  was  now  an  old 
man  of  seventy-seven  years,  honoured  with  the  friendship  of 
princes,  tecogiused  as  the  moat  distinguished  of  Italian 
mmaniats,  courted  by  pontiffs,  and  decorated  with  the  laorel 
meatb  and  the  order  of  knighthood  by  kings.  Crossing  the 
Apennines  and  passing  through  Florence,  beieaehed  Borne 
in  the  aeeoDd  week  of  U7S.  The  terrible  ^xtna  IV.  now 
nled  In  the  Tatieaa]  and  from  this  nklfo.bad 


-received  an  invitation  to  occupy  the  chair  of  riistorie  ^ith 
good  emdomeDta.  At  first  be  was  vastly  pleased  with  the 
city  and  court  of  Bome;  bat  his  satisfaction  ere  long  toned 
to  discontent,  and  be  gave  vent  to  lus  ill  humour  m  a 
venmnons  satire  on  ^e  pope's  treasurer,  Milliardo  CScala. 
Sixtos  himself  soon  fell  under  the  ban  of  bis  Hispleaiaie; 
;and  when  a  year  bad  passed,  be  left  Bome  never  to  rrtata. 
Filelfo  reached  Milan  to  find  that  his  wife  had  died  d  the 
plague  in  Ilia  absence,  and  was  already  buried.  His  on 
death  followed  speedily.  For  some  time  past  he  had  beea 
desirous  of  diapUyiog  hb  abilities  and  adding  to  his  fame 
in  Florence.  Yeaie  Imd  healed  the  breach  Iwtween  him  and 
the  Medicean  family ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  Faui 
conspiracy  af^nst  the  life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  he  bad 
sent  violent  letters  of  abnse  to  hia  papal  patron  Sixtu^ 
denouncing  his  participation  in  a  plot  so  dangerous  to  tbs 
aecorit^  of  Italy.  Lmuo  now  invited  him  to  pofesi 
Greek  at  florene^  at^  thither  FiMfb  jonmeyed  in  248L 
But  two  weeks  after  bis  artival  be  snecombed  to  dyaH>(«7, 
and  was  buried  at  the  age  of  n^iAgJimn  bi  tbe  dutch  ol 
the  Annunziata. 

Filelfo  deserves  comnwuKmlion  among  tbe  greatest 
humanists  of  tbe  Italian  Beuaiasance,  not  for  tbe  beauty 
of  his  style,  not  for  tbe  elevation  of  bis  genius,  not  for  dis 
accuracy  of  bis  learning,  but  for  his  energy,  and  for  lus 
complete  adaptatbn  to  Uie  tiniea  in  which  be  lived, 
erodiUon  waa  larga  bat  ill-digested ;  his  knowledge  of  the 
andent  authors,  u  eztenaiTek  was  superficial ;  his  style  wu 
vulgar;  he  bad  no  l^Uancy  of  imsgination,  no  pnngenqr 
of  epigram,  no  grandeur  of  ihattnio;  IWef <m  ba  bM  Isft 
nothing  to  poeteri^  wUdi  tiu  world  would  not  veiy 
willingly  let  dia  But  in  bis  own  days  be  did  excellent 
service  to  learning  by  his  untiring  activity,  and  by  the 
facility  with  whidi  he  used  his  stores  of  koowledgei  It 
was  an  age  of  accnmulation  and  preparation,  when  tbe  world 
was  still  amassing  and  cataloguing  tbe  fn^ents  rescned 
from  the  wrecks  ol  Greece  and  Bom&  Men  had  to  receive 
tbe  very  rudiments  of  cnltore  before  tbsy  oonld  appreciam 
its  niceues.  And  in  this  work  of  collection  and  inatmclion 
IHelfo  excelled,  passing  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  stirring 
up  Ae  zeal  for  learning  by  tbe  passion  of  bis  own 
entbusiastie  temperament,  ana  acting  as  a  {Hoiieer  for  men 
like  FoUtiano  and  Erasmus.  All  that  is  worth  knowing 
ab<9it  Filalfo  is  contained  in  Bosmini's  admirable  Vita  dt 
FU^o,  Milan,  1808 ;  but  the  student  mtj  also  consult 
Boteoe'a  Life  of  Lornuo  Medici,  Teqiasiano'a  ViU  di 
l/otMHi  lUuatri^'aai  Borckhardfs  Italian  Benaiucmee,  with 
profit.  (J.  A.  B.) 

FILIBTJSTEB,  a  name  first  given  to  the  buccaneers,  a 
band  of  |uratical  adventurers  who  maintained  themsetvea 
chiofly  in.  tbe  Caribbean  seaa  daring  the  ]7tb  century 
(see  BuocuntBB).  The  ooffn  of  die  tanu  baa  been 
explained  in  two  — atme  deriving  it  from  tbe  En^isb 
word  jtybo<a,  French  flSxit,  Spanish  fiihott,  a  name  given 
to  a  small  VBSsel  not  exceeding  100  tons,  which,  on  aocoont 
of  its  sailing  qualities,  was  mach  used  by  pirates,  while 
othen  make  it  synonymous  with  the  Dutch  vry  buiUr^ 
German  fitUmi^,  English  frwbooter,  tbe  word  changing 
first  SxAo  fribiutitrt  and  then  into  French  ./Itfriufwr,  Spanisb 
filOmdero.  ^ihutier  bas  passed  into  the  French  luguiga 
and  /U^futtmi  into  the  Spanish  langooge  w  a  senanl  name 
for  a  pirate^  and  tbe  torm^Auiter  was  rerived  in  Aawrica 
to  dedgnato  those  adventaren  whts  after  tbe  terminatioD 
of  the  war  between  Mexico  end  the  United  States,  onraised 
expeditions  within  the  United  States  against  the  Spanish 
West  Indies. 

FILICA.IA,  TiHCEHZo  DX  (1642-1707),  sprung  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  familv  of  Florence,  was  bom  in  that  ci^ 
December  80,  1643.  From  an  incidental  notice  in  <ne  of 
bis  lettei^  stating  dw  UMmnt  of  bout  iMt  daring 
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Us  ^dliood,  Iili  pinnli  mut  lion  btan  la  tuj  eircam- 
■toncM,  uidtfaa  sdNo^Uon  u  confirmMl  hj  the  <ut  thst 
ha  eujofed  all  Ui*  adTantages  of  a  Itbeiml  education,  fint 
mder  the  JMoits  of  Floraoce,  ahd  then  ia  tbe  atiironity  of 
PiM,  At  PiiM  mind  became  itorod,  not  only  with  iho 
molts  of.patient  atndy  in  Tariona  branches  cf  letters,  but 
with  the  great  historical  assoclatiooa  linked  with  the  former 
jflory  of  the  Pisan  republic,  and  with  one  remarkable 
UBtttntioa  of  which  FUa  was  the  seat.  To  the  tourist  who 
now  visits  Pita  the  bauaers  aod  emblems  of  the  order  of 
St  Stephen  at«  msre  matter  of  cariosity,  bat  tliey  had  a 
■erions  tigaificance  two  hundred  yean  ago  to  the  young 
TmeaD,  who  knew  that  these  naval  cmmdera  formed  .the 
Buin  defence  of  his  country  and  commerce  against  the 
Toikiab,  Algerine,  and  Tunisian  corsairs.  After  a  fi^ 
yearo*  residence  in  Ftit  he  returned  to  Florence,  where ^lo 
raairied  Anno,  daughter  of  the  senator  and  marquis 
Sciptono  Capponi,  and  withdrew  to  a  small  villa  at  Figlino, 
not  far  from  the  city.  Abjaring  the  thought  of  writing 
amatory  poetiy  in  coiMiiaeoca  of  the  prematoxe  death  of  a 
joong  bufy  to  whom  be  had  been  attaehed,  he  oeen[ned 
oiBUwlf  cUefly  with  Uteiary  porauita,  above  all  the  com- 
pesititui  of  Italian  and  Latin  poetry.  His  own  literary 
eminance,  the  opportonittea  eigoyed  by  hini  as  a  member 
of  tlia  celebrated  Academy  Dolls  Cmsca  for  making  known 
Us  critical  taste  and  elassical  knowledge,  and  the  social 
nlatints  within  the  reach  of  a  noble  Florentine  so  closely 
aliisd  with  the  great  honse  of  Capponi,  sufficiently  explain 
the  intimate  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  auch  eminent 
nen  of  lettsra  as  Magalotti,  Uenzini,  Qori,  and  Itedi.  The 
ksUaamod,  (b*  anthw  of  BaeekM  in  Tmcnitjf^  was  not  only 
one  fli  the  most  brilliant  poets  of  bis  rime,  and  a  safs 
litcnry  adnser ;  be  was  fhe  court  physician,  and  bis  court 
isHnence  was  -nployed  with  ..seal  and  effect  in  his  friend's 
favour.  Filieaia'a  rural  Becloaion  was  owing  even  more  to 
his  straitened  means  than  to  his  rural  tastes.  If  he  ceased 
at  length  to  pine  in  obscurity,  the  change  was  owing  not 
merely  to  the  fact  that  his  poethal  genins,  fired  by  the 
daliverance  of  Vienna  frun  the  Turks  in  1683,  poured 
forth  the  right  atruna  at  the  right  time,  but  also  to  the 
inflnenca  of  Redi,  who  not  only  laid  Filicaia's  ventes  before 
his  own  aovenigD,  but  had  them  transmitted  with  the  least 
pos^tla  deUgr  to  the  foreign  princes  whose  noble  deeds  they 
son^  rbe  first  recompense  o&me,  bowerer,  not  from  those 
princes,  bnt  from  Christina,  the  ez-qneen  of  Bwedou,  who, 
(ran  ber  circle  of  savans  and  coortieis  at  Rome,  apon- 
tausously  and  generously  announced  to  Fillcaia  her  wisn  to 
bear  the  expense  of  educating  his  two  eons,  enhancing  her 
kindness  by  the  deltcato  request  that  it  aliouM  remain  s 
secreL  And  now  the  tide  of  Ftlicaia's  fortunes  turned.  The 
^nd-dake  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo  III,  conferred  on  him  an 
important  ofSce,  tlie  commisstonersbip  of  official  balloting. 
He  was  named  governor  of  Volterra  in  1696,  where  be 
atrennously  exerted  himself  to  nxi9  the  tone  <tf  public 
morality.  Both  there  and  at  Pisa,  when  he  was  subse- 
quently governor  in  1700,  his  popnkrity  woa  so  great  that 
on  his  removal  the  inhabitants  of  both  cities  petitioned  for 
tu>  recall.  He  passed  the  close  of  his  life  at  Florence ; 
the  grand-dnfce  raided  him  to  the  rank  of  senator,  aod  he 
iied  in  that  city  on  the  24th  of  September  1707.  Ht, 
was  baried  in  the  family  vault  in  the  church  of  St  Fster, 
and  a  monnment  woe  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  sole 
surviving  son  Scipione  Fillcaia.  In  the  six  celebrated 
odes  inspired  by  the  great  victoiy  of  Sobieskt,  Filicaia 
look  m  lyrical  flight  w^icb  baa  jdaced  bim  at  moments  on 
•  level  with  the  gfeoteet  Italian  poeta.  Tbey  are,  however, 
soequal,  like  aif  his  poetry,  reflecting  in  some  posnages 
the  aarivs  viccmr  of  his  genius  and  purest  insptratioat  of 
bis  tastes,  whilst  in  others  they  ore  deformed  by  tlie 
4Si!!^Uons  of  the  S'iefiUiri.'.    IVbea  tborougbly  natural 


and  ^Ktotaaeou,— 41  ia  the  two  sonnets  "Italia,  Italia,  o 
tu  eni  fee  la  sorto"  and  **  Dov*  k,  Italia,  il  tuo  braeciol  • 
a  clio  ti  serve ;  •  ia  the  verses  "  Alia  beats 'Verglae,"  **  Al 
divioo  amon, ;  "  in  the  sonnet "  Sulla  fode  ndle  diagrazie 
the  truth  and  beauty  of  thought  and  Unguage  recall  the 
verse  of  Petrarch.  Besides  tbe  poems  published  in  the 
complete  Venice  edition  of  1762,  several  other  pieces 
appeared  for  the  flrst  time  in  the  small  Florence  edition 
brought  out  by  Barbera  in  1864. 

FILIGREE,  formerly  written  filigrain  or  filigrane  (the 
Italian  JUigraiuLj  Fr.  ^igrane,  Span,  ftliifrana,  Qsmi. 
I>ra}itffejiec&t),  jewel  woric  of  a  delicate  kind  made  with 
threads  and  bwds  ttsually  of  gold  and  silver.  Tbs  com- 
pound word  from  the  Latin  ^um,  thread,  and  ^unvtn, 
grun,  is  not  fonnd  in  Ducange,  and  is  indood  of  modem 
origin.  Though  filigree  has  become  s  special  branch  of 
jewel  work  in  modem  times  it  was  anciently  part  of  the 
ordinary  work  of  ^he  jeweller.  Signer  Castellani  states, 
in  his  lecture  on  "  Antiq^ne  Jewelleiy,"  that  all  the  jewel- 
lery of  the  Etruscans  and  Greeks  was  made  by  soldering 
together  wires  and  grains  or  minnte  plates  of  gold  rathar 
than  by  hammering  or  stamping  the  predous  metals  la 
dies. 

The  art  .may  be  said  to  consist  in  curling,  twistbg,  and 
plaiting  fine  pliable  threads  of  metal,  and  uniting  tbeu 
at  their  points  of  contact  with  gold  or  silver  solder  and 
borax,  by  the  help  of  the  blow-pips.  Small  grains  or 
beads  of  the  asms  metals  are  often  set*  in  the  eyes  of 
Tolutes,  on  the  junctions,  or  at  interroU  at  which  they 
wiQ  set  off  the  wire  work  effectively.  The  more  delicate 
work  is  generally  protected  by  framework  of  stontei  wire. 
Brooches,  ercsses,  earrings,  and  other  peisoaal  ornaments 
of  modem  filigree  are  genwally  sarronndad  and  laUividsd 
by  baada  of  aquare  or  flat  metal,  ipv'pg  coLsistsacy  to  tLe 
fflltng  vp,  vnidi  wbuld  not  other»t«e  keep  iti  pn^ 
shape.  - 

Probably  the  cJdest  existmg  jewel  work  is  tbat  vbidi 
has  been  found  by  Bdxoni,  Wukinson,  Marietta,  and  other 
Egyptian  discoverera  in  the  tombs  of  Thebea  and  othei 
places.  Filigree  forms  sn  important  featore  of  the  oma^ 
mentation.  Amongst  tht  jewellery  now  in  the  British 
Musenm,  and  in  the  Louvrs  in  Faris,  ore  examples  of  the 
roaad  ^ted  gtid  ebaibs  of  fiae  wire,  soeb  aa  an  sttll  aude 
by  the  filigree  vorkeis  erf  ladia,  oad  kaowa  as  Triehinopi^y 
chains.  From  some  of  these  are  hang  smaller  cLuins  at 
finer  wire  with  minute  fishes  and  other  pendants  fastraad 
to  tliem.  Most  of  the  rings  found  in  these  collections  ar» 
whipped  with  gold  wire  soldered  to  the  hoop.  The  Oieek 
and  Etrascan  filigree  of  about  3000  years  ago  is  of  extro,- 
ordinary  fineness  and  very  perfect  execation.  A.  number 
of  earriogs  and  otiier  pereoiul  ornaments  found  in  Ceotral 
Italy  an  preserved  in  the  Campana  collection  of  the 
Louvre  and  amongst  the  gems  ot  the  British  Moseuv. 
Almost  all  of  them  an  made  of  filigree  work.  Some  ear*' 
rings  an  ia  the  form  of  flowers  of  geometric  design,  bordend 
by  one  or  mora  rims  eadi  made  up  of  minute  volutes  of  gold 
wire.  Aid  this  kind  of  ornament  is  varied  by  alight 
differences  in  the  way  of  disposing  the  number  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  volutes.  But  the  feathers  and  petale  of  modern 
Italian  filigree  are  not  seen  in  these  ancient  dosigns.  In 
many  earrings  chains  hang  from  the-  upper  port,  and  tiny 
birds,  such  as  doves  or  peacocks  covered  with  enamel,  are 
set  amongst  these  banging  ornaments.  Other  Etrnacao 
earrings  are  short  tubes  of  gold,  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
Inch  long  by  half  an  inch  or  leas  in  diametsr,  witli  o  pl^  * 
of  gold  attached  to  the  side,  and  the  whole  surface  covered 
wi&  filigree  soldered  on  in  minute  patterns.  Many  rings 
resemble  fishes  with  the  toils  in  their  months,  made  Bp  of 
thin  pistes  of  gold  and  win  work  of  the  same  metal 
A  beantifnt  collection  of  antique  examples  of  Orack 
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j«w«lleiT  foand  io  the  Chorion e««  nai  along  the  cout  of 
Asia  uiaof  wu  pUced,  befon  th«  Crimean  irar,  in  » 
uiueBin  at  Euieb.  Mtaj  braoaleU  aad  Deckloces  in  that 
«dlteti<«  are  made  of  twiated  win,  wme  ia  oa  maoy  aa 
MTCD  ram  of  idatting,  with  in  the  ahapa  of  heada  of 
•nioab  <d  beaten  work.  Othen  are  atrinfp  d  Urge  beads 
<rf  ^(dd,  with  gratoa  of  gold,  or  with  Tolntss  and  knota  of 
wire  soldered  over  the  sarfaceiL  (See  the  Sotpkort 
CVtMmrmn,  in  which  will  be  found  carefal  engraTiofiis 
of  these  objects.)  In.  the  British  Hoseam  a  aceptre,  pro- 
btbl/  that  of  a  Greek  priestess,  is  covered  wiu  plaited 
end  netted  gold  wire,  finished  with  a  aort  of  CorioUifan 
capital  and  a  boss  of  green  glass. 

It  is  probable  that  in  India  and  varions  paria  ci  eantral 
A«a  filigree  haa  been  worked  from  the  most  remote  period 
iritbont  any  change  in  the  desigoa.  Whether  the  Asiatic 
jewellers  were  inflnenced  hy  the  Qfeeka  rettlad  on  tiiat 
oonUnent,  or  merely  trained  under  lnditi«u  hold  in 
common  with  them,  it  Is  certain  that  the  Indian  filigree 
workers  retain  the  same  patterns  as  those  of  the  aDcisat 
Qreeka,  and  work  them  in  the  same  way,  down  to  the 
present  day.  Wandering  workmen  are  gireu  so  much 
golc^  coined  or  rongh,  which  is  weighed,  heated  in  a  pan 
^  charcoal,  beaten  into  wire,  and  then  worked  in  the 
coirtyird  or  Teimndah  of  the  employar'a  hoose  aeoordinc 
to  the  deaigna  of  the  oitist,  who  weighs  the  complete  work 
en  restoring  it  ^nd  is  paid  at'a  specified  rate  for  lus  labonr. 
Very  fine  grams  or  beads  and  bpinea  qf  gold,  scarcely 
thicker  than  coane  hair,  projecting  froioplates  of  gold  aro 
methods  of  omamentatioD  stiU  used  ^is  work  reqoirea 
the  otmost  delicacy  of  band  to  ezecnte,  and  is  of  extra- 
ordioary  riclTDees  of  effect.  Signor  Castollaui,  the  niodem 
Cellini  of  Italy,  who  haa  made  the  antiqne  filigree  work  of 
(he  Etnucans  and  Oreeka  hia  BpedaL«tndy,  found  it  for  a 
htag  time  impossible  to  reTin  this  particulnr  process  of 
delicate  aoldering ;  but  th*  diDeolty  ns  been  orercome  at 
lasL 

Fasung  to  later  times  we  nay  notice  in  many  collec- 
lions  of  medinTal  jewel  work  (ench  as  that  in  the  South 
Kensington  Mosenm)  rsliqnariep,  coTers  for  the  gospeU,  &u, 
made  either  in  Constantinople  from  the  6tb  to  tho  12th 
centuries,  or  in  monasteries  in  Europe,  in  which  Bysantine 
goldsmitha'  work  was  studied  and  imitated.  These  objects, 
besides  being  enriched  with  precious  stones,  polished,  but 
not  ent  into  faeeta,  and  with  onanielf  are  often  decorated 
with  filigree.  Large  aurfaces  of  gold  are  aometimas  eorered 
with  scrolls  of  filigree  soldered  on ;  and  comer  pieces  of 
the  borders  of  book  corers,  or  the  panels  of  reltqnaiiee,  are 
not  nnfrequently  made  up  of  complicated  pieces  of  plaited 
work  alternating  with  spaces  ettcnuted  with  enamel 
Bytantine  filigree  work  occasionally  has  sni^l  stones  set 
amongst  the  cnrrea  or  knotai  Etamples  of  snch  decoration 
can  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  and  British  Uoseuma. 

In  the  north  of  Eon^  the  Saxons,  Britons,  and  Celts 
were  from  an  early  period  skilful  in  several  kinds  of  gold- 
smitha' work.  As  early  as  the  middle  <rf  the  Sthfwntnry 
tba  brooches  and  other  personal  omamanta  of  tha  "  Ltttna 
Suonionm  **  in  England  were  encmated  with  enamel,  often 
aet  in  banda  of  pure  gold,  and  (ha  enamel  work  wied 
with  borders  or  centres  of  filigree. 

The  Irish  filigree  work  is  more  thoughtful  iu  design  aud 
more  Taried  in  pattern  than  that  of  any  period  or  country 
tliat  could  be  named.  It  reached  its  highest  perfection, 
^  according  to  Dr  Petrie,  io  the  lOth  and  llth  centories. 
Tha  Boyal  Irish  Academy  in  Dublin  contains  a  nnmbar  of 
reliqnariea  and  personal  jewels,  of  whidl  filigree  ia  the 
general  and  most  remarkable  ornament  The  "Tars" 
brooch  has  been  copied  and  imitated,  aud  the  shape  and 
decoration  of  it  aio  wall  known,  ^tead  of  fim  eoila  or 
vdntaa  of  gold  thread,  tha  Irish  filigree  b  ntUd  bj  nnRMivu 


designs  In  which  one  thread  can  Le  traced  throu^  enrioM 
knots  and  complications,  which,  disposed  OTcr  large  aur- 
faces, balance  one  another,  but  alwa]^  with  spenalTaiiatiaa 
and  arrangements  dtOlcilt  to  traoo  with  ue  eyew  Tha 
long  thread  upp^m  and  diiappeaia  without  braadi  of  «»• 
tinnity,  the  two  ends  generally  woriced  Into  the  hewl  and 
the  tsil  of  a  serpent  or  a  monster.  The  reliquary  contain^ 
ing  the  "  Bell  of  St'Patrick  "  ia  covered  with  knotted  work 
in  many  varieties.  A  two-handld  ehalioe,  called  tho 
"  Ardagh  cup,"  found  near  Limerick  afew  years  since,  haa 
belts,  bosses  at  the  junctions  of  the  handles,  and  the  whole 
lining  of  the  foot  ornamented  with  work  of  this  kind  of 
extmordinary  fineness.  The  lata  Lord  Pnnraven  {Soj/at 
JrUk  Afedmnjf  2VaM,  ToL  nnmbma  forty  varietiei 

of  pattern  on  tiib  cap  alone.  Some  are  the  Oreek  fret 
with  Celtic  varieties,  spiral  trumpet-iLaped  lines,  intedaord 
bands,  knota,  aud  arabesques,  all  in  several  varieties. 

Much  of  the  medueval  jewel  work  all  over  Europe  down 
to  the  15tb  century,  on  reliquaries,  cruases,  croiieta,  and 
other  ecdebta^tical  goldsmitlu'  work,  is  set  off  wEtii  boase^ 
and  borders  of  filigree.  Filigree  work  in  silver  waa  prae 
tised  by  the  Moors  of  Spain  during  the  Middle  Agea  wUh 
great  skill,  and  was  iutrodnced  by  £em  and  established  all 
over  the  Peninsula,  where  silver  filigree  jewellery  of  dalicata 
And  artistie  dariga  ia  atill  made  in  eoudidarabla  qnantiUsK 
Tha  mannfiotnre  spread  over  tha  Baleario  Idaads^  Uid 
among  the  populationa  that  border  tha  Ueditarraneatk  It  ia 
still  made  all  over  Italy,  and  in  Albania,  the  Ionian  lalanda, 
and  ma^  other  parts  of  Qreeoe,  Tliat  of  the  Qr«eka  Is 
sometimes  on  a  large  scale,  with  several  thicknewea  o{ 
wires  alternating  with  larger  and  smaller  bosses  and  beada, 
sometimes  aet  with  tnrqnoisee,  Aa,  and  mounted  on  ctaif 
vex  plate^  making  rich  omamenti^  headpieces^  belt^  and 
breast  omamanta.  Filigree  silver  buttons  of  wiro  vnik 
and  small  bosan  are  worn  by  the  peasants  in  moat  ti  the 
eooutries  Uiat  prodnca  this  kind  <tf  jawdlaty,  SQvw  fili|p«a 
teooehes  and  battona  are  also  mado'in  Danmaik,  ITarwn/, 
and  Sweden.  Little  chains  i^d  pendanla  are  added  to 
much  of  this  northern  work.  ^Beautiful  specimena  haw 
been  contributed  to  the  varioiv  international  eihibitiona^ 

Some  very  curious  filigree  work  was  brought  from 
Abyssinia  after  the  capture  of  Magdala — arm  guardi^ 
slippers,  cups,  kc,  some  of  which  are  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  MuKum.  They  are  made  of  thin  platea  of 
silver,  over  which  the  wiro  irork  ia  soldered.  The  filigroa 
ia  subdivided  by  namm  boidets  of  simple  pattern,  and  tha 
Intervening  apaces  are  made  up  of  many  pAttenu^  aosar 
with  grains  s^  at  intervala. 

Great  interest  haa  been  felt  in  the  revival  of  tha  deaigna 
of  antique  jewellery  by  Signor  CastallanL  He  ooUectad 
examples  of  the  peasant  jewellery  atUl  made  iu  many 
provinces  o'  Italy  on  tradttionar}  designs  preserved  from 
a  remote  antiquity  Most  of  the  decoration  ta  in  filigfee 
of  many  varieties.  It  was  in  part  through  tha  help 
of  workmen  in  remote  villages,  «ho  retained  the  uaa  of 
various  kinds  of  solders,  long  forgotten  elsewhere,  that  t]i« 
fine  reproductioui  cl  Antique  gold  filigree  hav«  been  aa 
beautifuU^  carried  into  axeention  in  luly,  and  by  Italia* 
jawellen  in  Loudon. 

For  examplea  of  antique  work  tha  student  should  ex- 
amine the  jewel  room  of  tiie  British  Mnaemn,  the  Cam  pan* 
collection  in  the  Louvre  iu  Paris,  and  the  collection  in  the 
Sonth  Kensington  Hnsenm.  The  laat  eontainl  a  Urge  aud 
very  varied  assortment  (A  modem  Italian,  Danish,  Qma^ 
and  oUiw  jewdlery  mad*  for  tho  paasaota  of  wioaa 
countrias.  Tha  Celtic  work  ia  wall  npraaantad  in  iha 
Boyal  Irish  Academy  in  PuUin.  (f.  H.  t.\ 

FIUPPINO.   Sea  Lim. 

FILLAN,  S&  Tha  aeoonnU  givm  Iqr  Tanow  wntara 
of  thb  aaint.  In  so  far  ai  thaj  aapplj  any  details  v*i  *■ 
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in  mojr  timilar  caaet,  purely  legendary  aad  conjectunL 
That  an  ecclesiastic  existed,  that  he  wu  «(  Iiieh 
ori^n,  and  thiit  he  vu  Teneratcd  io  Glendochart  and 
Btratlffillan  in  Perthshire  aa  early  as  tho  8lh  or  9th  century, 
may  be  held  as  certain.  There  woa  on  ancient  mDuastety 
in  that  district  dedicated  to  St  Fillan,  vhich,  like  most  of 
the  nUnons  faoOMS  of  eariy  Umes,  was  afterwords  secalar- 
iind  fha  lay-abbot^  wko  was  iti  cniMrior  in  the  reign 
of  fraUam  Ui«  Lwn,  held  high  rank  in  the  Scottish 
kingdom.  Thia  monastaiy  waa  raatored  in  ths  tugn  of 
Boberk  Bpboo,  and  became  a  cell  of  the  abbey  of  conona- 
K^olar  at  Indiaffray.  The  new  fonndation  received  a 
giant  from  Ktog  Hobert,  in  gretitade  for  the  aid  which  he 
was  aappoeed  to  have  obtained  from  a  relic  of  the  saint 
on  the  ave  of  the  great  victory  of  Bonnockbsro.  Another 
ratio  was  the  siiint's  staff  or  crozier,  which  became  known 
as  the  eoygerach  or  qnigrich,  and  was  long  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Jore  or  Dewar,  who  were  its 
hereditary  guardians.  They  certainly  had  it  in  their 
custody  in  the  year  1428,  and  their  right  was  fonnaUy 
racognixed  by  King  James  IIL  in  1487.  Tha  head  of  the 
croaiert  whidi  is  of  silver-gilt  with  n  smaller  crorier  of 
temse  indoaed  within  it^  is  now  deposited  in  the  National 
Uaawun  of  the  Society  of  Antiqnaries  of  Scotland.  It 
was  secured  for  them  throngh  the  exertions  of  Dr  Daniel 
Wilson,  aathor  of  the  Frthitiorie  Annal*  o/  Scotland. 
This  croiier  has  attracted  mnch  attention  among  Scottish 
Bntiqnorlei^  and  ita  htatoiy  hoi  bean  minnta^  inveatigated. 

On  the  saUcet  at  Uiis  srtwk  rafsmoe  nay  W  nad«  to  Cosintt 
Ium's  a/  ^rly  Seattidi  Bidary,  pp.  8S»^B<,  fl2S-<24: 

Btshop  rorWi  KaUndarM  ^  Seeltigk  Sakdt,  p.  U1-3U  \  and 
spacUlly  to  the  ffittorieal  Saliett  <tfSt  POlmt't  Omttr,  th*  late 
•aiin«nt  aatiqiurT  Dr  John  Stnart,  who  died  vhils  tbli,  his  latest 
work,  WM  |wMiug  throDgh  the  press. 

FILLMORE,  UiLLABD  (1800-1874),  thirteenth  presi- 
dent of  ths  United  States  of  America.  His  family  woa 
o(  English  stock,  and  had  early  settled  in  New  England. 
Bis  father,  yathautel  Fillmore,  made  in  1795  a  clearing 
within  the  limita  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Sommer 
Hill,  Ciaynga  oo.,  New  Yorh^  and  ihete  the  future  president 
was  bom,  January  7,  1800.  Tho  father  went  by  the  title 
of  "  tba  aqnin,"  and  aemd  aa  a  jnatice  in  the  b^iinnings 
aT  the  setUementa  neareat  to  him,  which  wera  very  sparsely 
oecapied.  Millard,  to  the  age  of  fourteen!  could  have 
sfiored  only  the  simplest  rudiments  of  education,  chio&y 
from  bia  parents,  with  slight  help  from  a  school  At 
that  ago  he  was  apprenticed,  for  the  nsnal  term,  to  a 
fuller  and  clothier,  to  card  wool,  and  to  dye  and  dress 
the  cloth  from  the  formers'  booses.  Two  years  before 
the  cbse  of  bis  term,  he,  by  a  promissory  note  for 
thir^  ddlan,  bought  the  raoundar  ti  hia  tiioa  from  his 
matter,  and  entered  a  latired  lawyw^  oflioe  aa  a  ttndent 
and  helper  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He^  of  coniae^  te- 
ceEvad  and  accepted  the  nsaal  honour  extended  to  yonng 
men  of  lus  procUvitiao,  to  deliver  the  Fonrth  of  July 
Oration,  before  ha  was  twen^-one  yeaia  of  age.  In  1620 
he  mode  his  way  to  Baffalo, — then  only  the  germ  of  the 

E recent  flourishing  city, — aud  sopported  himself  as  a  student 
1  another  law  office  by  teaching  a  school  and  aiding  the 
postmaster.  In  1823  he  was  admitted  an  attorney  in  the 
eonrt  of  eommon  pleas,  Erie  co.,  and  then  took  up  legal 
practice  at  Annm,  to  which  hia  father  hod  removed.  Hard 
atady,  tempennco,  and  integrity  gave  him  a  good  ro- 
pQtation  and  moderate  sncces^  and  ha  was  made  an 
attorney  and  counsellor  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State.  In  1826  he  married  Ahigdl,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Lemuel  Powers.  Betnrning  to  Buffalo  in  1830 
he  formed  a  partnenhip  with  two  lawyers,  both  after- 
words distingnished  in  pablic  life,  and  becamo  sac- 
ea«fa1  at  the  bar.  From  1829  to  1831  ho  served  as  a 
lepraaentattw  in  the  State  legislatan^  eombg  in  oa  an 


anti-maaon.  In  the  single  tern  18SS-4  he  waa  a  lepra. 
ssntaUva  of  hia  district  in  the  nntloud  Coogreat,  aa  anti- 
Jackson,  or  in  opposition  to  the  administration.  From 
1836  to  1842,  when  he  declined  further  service,  he  re* 
preaented  his  district  as  a  member  of  the  Whig  party. 
In  Congreas  he  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  slave 
territory,  was  a  worm  advocate  of  internal  improvementa 
and  a  protective  tariff,  aupported  J.  Q.  Adams  in 
mMntainiag  the  right  of  <^ering  anti-elavery  petitiouF, 
advocated  the  piobibttion  by  Congieea  of  the  slave  bade 
between  the  Stetea,  and  favoored  the  ecrehtaiou  of  slavery 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  His  apeech  and  (one, 
however,  were  moderate  on  these  exciting  subjects,  and  |ie 
claimed  the  right  to  stand  free  of  pledges,  and  to  adjust  hu 
opinions  and  his  course  by  the  development  of  drcum' 
stances.  The  Wliigs  having  the  ascendency  in  Congress 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  membership,  lie  was  made 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
Against  a  stomg  opporition  he  carried  an  appropriation  of 
30,000  dollars  for  Uorse'a  tetfgnph,  and  secured  iqaportant 
proviriona  in  the  new  tariff  measures  of  1842.  He  found 
some  supporters  of  hia  proposed  nomination  as  a  candidate 
for  vice-presideat  in  the  Whig  National  Convention  at 
Baltimore  In  May  1844,  being  the  Whig  candidate  for 
the  govemomhip  of  New  York,  he  was  defeated  by  Silas 
Wright  In  1847  he  was  made  comptroller  of  ths  State  of 
New  York,  an  office  of  manifold  ree^nsibilities  and  dnties^ 
which  he  resigned  on  his  election,  in  November  1848,  as 
vice-president  of  the  United  States,  Zachary  Taylor  being 
president  He  presided  over  lha  annate  ably  wid  impair 
tifiUy  daring  the  aeven  months  of  exciting  debate  and 
agitation  on  the  ao-called  "  Compromise  Measnrea,"  and 
Mr  Chiy'a  "  Omnibna  Bill,"  which,  though  finally  defeated 
as  a  whole,  subetantially  succeeded  in  its  general  bearing 
on  several  matteiA  of  .intense  import  to  the  nation  as 
connected  with  the  subject  of  slavery. 

Preiident  Taylor  died  July  d,  1800,  and  the  next  day 
Fillmor^  according  to  the  special  provision  of  the  consti- 
tion,  took  tUo  oath  and  acceded  to  the  higheat  office, 
being  then  fifty-one  years  old.  The  Cabinet  which  he 
called  around  htm,  eontaioed  mai^  diatingaiahed  men,  aa 
Webster,  Oorwin,  Crittenden,  Onlum,  Hw,  and  Kennedy. 
On  the  death  of  Webater  in  1852,  Edward  Everett  auc- 
ceeded  him  as  secretary  of  state.  The  president  sent 
a  force  to  protect  New  Mexico  in  the  dispute  as  to  its 
boundaries  with  Tens.  The  critical  matter  which  gave  its 
hutorio  significance  to  his  administration  was  that  chief 
one  of  the  class  of  "  compromise  "  measures,  the  enactment 
of  Uie  Fngitive  Slave  Law,  to  make  effective  a  provision 
of  the  eonatitntbs  for  the  rendiUon  of  "  fugitives  from 
labour  or  aerviee^*  Being  Instructed  by  Crittenden,  bia 
attpmoy -general,  that  the  bill  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
oonstitntional  aonction  of  ths  Habeas  Coipns,  theprendent 
aigned  the  bfll,  and  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
Oovemment  ofBctals  to  enforce  it  These  measnrea  roused 
the' most  passionate  opposition  and  animosity,  among  Whiga 
as  well  as  anti-alavery  men.  The  attempt  to  enforce  the 
odious  law  was  restricted  by  mobs  in  various  free  States' 
and  was  made,  for  the  most  part,  wholly  ineffectual,  the 
people  being  resolved  to  regard  it  as  annulled  by  the 
"  higher  law."  Ilw'bet  that  the  preeident  had  signed  and 
soi^t  to  enforce  the  law,  though  he  might  plead  for 
himself  oonstitQtional  obligation,  and  a  purpose  of  patiiotie 
fidelity  in  the  exercise  of  his  best  judgment,  made  a 
breach  between  him  and  his  party.  But  few  questioned 
the  sincerity  and  purity  of  his  intentions,  or  bia  own  fnIL 
persuasion  that  the  measures  were  of  vital  neceau^  to 
pacify  the  nation.  Still,  as  the  result  was  a  sharp  and 
embittered  variance  among  his  previous  anpportet^  hia 
administration  WW  legudedM  ingforion^ifnqfcuniwnre.. 
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In  m»«7  «tlter  matters  of  Itgli  paUIo  eeneein,  hu  official 
course,  u  iudieated  b/hit  ft|ipointinBtita,  tlio  reconnnenda- 
tioiu  in  hii  mcsugM,  tnd  the  projects  which  he  deTtsed,  woe 
chmcteriud  by  Hoand  diicretion.  by  humano  promptings, 
U)d  practical  wisdom.  His  advice,  faowerer,  even  on  theae 
inattcn,  nu  not  alwayi  followed  by  Coogren.  That  body 
luving  approved  a  plan  for  the  exteniion  of  the  (^pitol,  the 
presidoiit,  on  Jnly  4,  ISSl,  laid  the  comer-atoDe  of  the  new 
edifice,  Daniel  Weluter  being  tlie  orator  of  the  occasion. 
In  the  Mme  year  he  interponed  promptly  and  effectively  in 
thwarting  the  projects  of  tite  "  filibtuten,"  under  Lope/, 
for  the  iuvasion  of  Cube.  Commodore  Perry's  expedittun 
to  Japan,  that  of  Lieutenar.t  Lynch  to  Afiiro,  and  that  of 
llinggold  to  the  Cbiaesa  iSciti,  with  the  exploration  of  thu 
valley  of  the  Amazon  by  Uenidon  and  Gibbon,  nay  be 
referred  to  as  engaging  the  executive  ability  and  itide-fore- 
thuu^'htof  the  prcsideut  His  term  dosed  March  4,  1853. 
In  the  preceding  tatumn  he  had  boea  an  nnsoeeoisfnl  can- 
didate fur  nomination  for  the  presidency  the  ^Vhtg 
Kation^  Convention,  and  he  }icldod  his  idace  to  Franklin 
I'ieree.  Three  weeka  before  Uie  dose  of  nb  tenn  his  wife 
died  u:  Woshitigton,  aud  he  quietly  rotntBod.  with  n  son 
and  a  dsnghter,  to  private  lifa  in  finSalo.  In  1894,  be 
travellcJ  extensively  throngli  the  aouthera  and  western 
tftates,  and  in  1855-8  he  \isitcd  Europe,  moving  from 
place  to  place  in  a  quiet  end  unostentatious  way,  but 
receiving  much  courteous  attention  He  declinnl  the 
proffered  houoar  of  D.C.L  from  Oxford.  While  in  Rome 
lie  was  informed  of  his  nomination  for  the  president^  by 
the  "  Kative  American  "  party,  the  noiainees  of  the  other 
parties  being  Buclianan  and  FreotonL  In  1858  he  married 
>Irs  Caroline  Ulntosh  of  Albany,  a  lady  of  fortune  and 
enlture.  Retiring  to  his  hums  lu^affalo,  be  enjoyed  a 
stndiuni  retirement  oinung  his  boolcs  aud  friends,  taking 
tK>  public  share  in  lulitical  affairs.  He  took  great  interGst 
iu  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  was  the 
president  His  lif*  closed  March  8,  1874,  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year.  AU  who  knew  liim  in  any  rehition  accorded 
in  regarding  him  as  an  npright  (nd  conscientious  man, 
blameleds,  loviug  simple  ways,  and  heartily  demoted  to  tlie 
beat  intertHts  of  his  coontry.  (a  i.  £.) 

TVLiL    See  CAriLLAKT  Acnov  and  Optio. 

KILMER,  StK  Robert,  a  writer  of  the  17th  eentur}, 
remarkable  for  bis  singular  political  theory,  which  deserves 
notice  on  account  of  the  great  attention  which  it  excited, 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Ftlmer  of  East  Sutton  in  Kent. 
Ho  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  whore  he  matri- 
culated in  1604.  His  death  has  bean  fixed  at  widely 
different  dates,  but  of  these  the  moet  probable  is  1G53. 
Filmer  was  already  a  middle-aged  man  when  the  great 
controversy  between  the  king  and  the  Commons  roused  him 
into  literuy  activity.  His  writings  afford  an  exceedingly 
curious  example  of  the  doctrines  held  by  the  most  extreme 
section  of  the  Divine  Bight  party.  Kilmer's  theory  is 
foanded  upon  the  stotoment  that  the  government  of  a 
family  by  the  father  is  the  true  original  and  model  of  all 
government  In  the  beginning  of  the  world  God  gave 
authority  to  Adam,  who  bad  complete  control  over  hia 
ilsscendants,  even  as  to  life  and  death.  From  Adam  this 
nathority  was  inherited  by  Xoah ;  and  Filmer  quotes  as  not 
unlikely  the  traditioa  that  Noah  sailed  up  the  Mcditer* 
ran  Ban  and  allotted  the  three  oontinenta  of  the  Old  World 
to  the  rule  of  hie  three  sons.  From  Shem,  Ham,  and 
J-tpheth  the  patriarchs  inherited  the  absolute  power  which 
they  exercised  over  their  families  and  servants ;  and  from 
the  patriarchs  all  kings  and  governors  (whether  a  single 
monarch  or  a  governing  assembly)  derive  their  authority, 
which  in  therefora  absolate,  and  founded  upon  divine 
right  The  difficulty  that  a  man  "  by  the  secret  will  of 
God  may  utuustly"  attain  to  power  which  he  has  not 


inhijtlted  aj^MK^  to  Filmor  In  no  way  to  alter  the  nitnre 
of  the  power  so  obtaii  ed.  for  "there  is,  and  always  shall 
be  continued  to  the  ei  d  o'  tK*  norld,  a  iistnnl  right  of  a 
supieme  father  over  eveiy  moltitbde."  '''ha  king  is  pe^ 
fectly  free  from  all  hOnian  cfotroL  He  eanbot  be  bound 
by  the  acts  of  his  predecessors,  for  which  he  is  not  re- 
sponsible ;  nor  by  his  own,  for  "  imprsaible  it  is  in  nature 
thai  a  nan  should  give  a  law  unto  himself  "—a  law  must 
be  impoaed  by  another  than  the  iHsrsoa  bound  by  it 
With  regard  to  the  English  constitution,  he  asserted,  in 
Ilia  FrrekfJthr't  Vrin'I  Imjifit  toucAi'nt/  our  Smtrnffn  Lard 
th»  King  and  hit  PnrliamfHt  (16i6),  that  the  Lords  only 
give  counsel  to  the  king,  the  Commons  only  "perform  ai^ 
consent  to  the  ordinances  of  parliament,"  and  the  king 
alone  is  the  maker  of  laws,  which  proceed  purely  from  hi« 
will.  It  is  monstrous  that  llie  people  should  judge  or 
dB]>ose  their  king,  for  they  would  then  be  judges  in  their 
own  caiue.  The  moat  complete  expression  of  Filmer'a 
opinions  is  given  in  the  I'atritrcko,  vhidt  wot  pnbllalicd 
in  many  years  after  bif  death.    Hia  poailion, 

however,  was  anffieiently  indicated  by  the  works  whieh  he 
published  during  his  lifetime : — tixe  Annrrhy  of  a  Limiteil 
and  Jlitfil  Monarehjf  (1646),  an  attack  iipun  a  treatise  on 
monarchy  by  Nicholas  Hutton,  which  mamtained  that  tlis 
king's  prerogative  is  not  superior  to  the  snthority  of  the 
houses  of  parliament ;  the  jiamphlet  entitled  The  Potrrr  «f 
A'injf,  aud  im  partieular  <^  the  King  of  England  (1648)  j 
and  his  Ol*m>aliotu  vpon  Mr  HM>ft'»  Lnnatian,  JJr 
Milton  cffaintt  Solmanvt,  and  H.  Grotint  De  Jvrt  Srili 
ft  Pacit,  eonrming  flu  Originalt  of  Govenmmt  (1662). 
Filmer'a  theory,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
obtained  a  recogniUon  which  it  Is  nowdifficult  to  understand. 
Nine  yeara  after  the  publication  of  the  Patrtntr/ui,  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  which  banished  the  Stuarts  from 
tlie  throne,  Locke  singled  out  Filmer  as  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  advocates  of  Divine  Right,  and  thought  It  worth 
while  to  attack  him  expressly  in  the  first  paii  of  the 
Trealim  on  Covfmmfnt,  going  into  all  his  arguments 
Beriatim,  and  especially  pointing  oot  that  even  if  the  first 
steps  of  his  argument  be  granted,  tho  rights  of  the  eldest 
bom  ha^e  been  so  often  set  aside  that  modem  king^  can 
claim  no  such  inheritance  tii  authority  as  hr  asserted.  - 

FILTER,  an  arrangemrat  for  tlie  separation  of  impuritiea 
from  liquids,  by  passage  through  porous  material  Tie 
filtering  proceu  is  common  in  nature.  The  deameaa  of 
spring  water  is  due  to  it ;  for  such  water  generally  comes 
from  a  considerable  depth  in  the  ground  (as  appears,  e.g., 
from  its  equable  temjferature  throughout  the  year) ;  and 
having  traversed  a  variety  of  porous  strata,  it  hsb  under- 
gone a  straining  action,  producing  the  beautiful  trans- 
lurency  we  observe.  This  does  not,  of  course,  repreaeni 
absolute  purity,  for  the  liquid  retains  in  siduUon  variona 
substances  acquired  by  contact  with  the  strata  thnm^ 
which  it  has  percolated.  The  oiwration  of  filtrati<n  ia 
cxtonsivdy  practised  in  purification  of  water,  oo  a  large 
scale  for  supply  of  towiis  and  cities  (now  an  important 
branch  of  civil  engineering),  and  on  a  smell  scale  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  for  the  use  of  shipa  on  a  long 
voyage,  &c  It  is  also  a  valued  method  in  chemistry  and 
the  arts. 

The  mechanical  action  of  straining,  by  which  all  partidoa 
larger,  than  the  iuterstiees  of  the  porous  matmal  ate 
arrested,  is  .one  important  function  of  filters,  and  it  uaed  to 
be  commonly  represented  as  their  only  function,  Hioy 
may  act,  however,  in  other  ways  to  purify  water.  Net  to 
speak  of  the  farther  mechaniial  actions  of  subsidence  on 
upper  surfaces  of  particles  of  the  flteiinff  medium,  nnd 
ItUeral  attraction  and  adhesion  of  suspended  matter  (which 
doubtless  occur  in  some  measure),  it  u  an  important  ^rt^ 
now  well  ascertained,  that  a  filter  mayL|eparate  from  wmter 
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fc  (oiUoa  1^  ttu  BMttor  haU  is  tolatkA.  On  Uw  othor 
)»b4  it  i>  often  pn^Mlv  meli  mttw,  when  of  organio 
oHgio  aod  potmeuit  (hu  Bimte  la^iibli  diMue-csnna 
aaj  lun  ba  inelidad  irith  tb«  matter  In  nhittou),  uat  it 
ia  ^Motall;  dealrable  to  remove  fmn  drinking  water,  na 
bslng  prolific  of  miaobief  when  taken  into  the  Bystem.  In 
Doinerone  instanoea  an  ootbreak  of  vimlent  dUeaie,  aaoh 
aa  tjrphoid  fever,  baa  bemi  dearly  traced  to  water  lo  con- 
taminated. Tba  danger  ia  the  greater  that  anch  Water 
taj  be  Iwi^t  and  nnrkling^  and  pecnliaiiy  palatable. ' 

Hut  oTwi  Band  r<a.t]u  power  iA  remoring  diawdved 
matter  from  vater  wm  ahown  hj  ICr  Witn  ytbuUbb 
•xperimeirta  at  ClulBeti,  deacrtbed  in  18S6L  In  on*  of 
tMB%-«.^.,  water  containing  1*43  groina  of  xJilMide  of 
■odium  per  gallon  (70,000  graina)  waa  deprived  of  23  per 
eoDt  of  that  enbetanca  hj  filtration  through  a  depth  «  I 
foot  9  inohes  of  eand.  Tho  oand  had  no  appteciab^  action 
oo  diaaolred  organie  matter,  aa  charcoal  had,  bat  the 
qnanti^  of  soch  matter  nigioallj  preaent  waa  tmalL  It 
b  probable  that  all  finely  porous  materUl  has  encb  actioo, 
more  or  lesa  The  efficiency  of  charcoal  in  this  respect, 
and  eniecially  fresh  animal  cbarooal,  baa  been,  well  demon- 
stated^  ntiUsed.  The  mode  of  the  dieappearaoco  of 
diwdTod  ot^xm  inpnritiea  baa  bean  •  du^ioted  point 
8om«  iay  tbej  are  retained  and  aeonmolaied  in  die  pom 
at  the  diareoal  ;  bnt  the  axperimental  evldeoee  aewaa  to 
leare  little  doubt  that  they  ate  midnty  ozidiaed,  eo  aa  hardly 
to  impair  the  activity  of  the  filter.  In  fact,  the  valoe  oif 
a  filtering  material  will  be  fonnd  to  depend  chiefly  on  the 
power  itbas  of  brin^;iDg  oxygen,  stored  in  its  fine  pores  or 
otherwise  provided,  into  chemical  nnion  with  the  diMolvod 
organic  matter  and  destroying  it  At  the  eame  ^e  it  Is 
obvioaa  tha^  chiefly  by  the  mechanical  action  of  straining, 
o^anio  matter  may  aectunnlate  in  a  filtering  meditun,  and 
in  eonaa  at  time^  throogh  decMnpoaitioi^  rendar  the  water 
wbidi  paeaea  through  more  impure  andbae  whdeooma  dun. 
in  iti  nnfiUared  etato. 

We  nuy  remark  here  that  river  water  and  diallow  well 
water,  while'  extenalvoly  need  for  water  wixjp^,  ue  in 
general  the  moat  hirgely  pollated.  Bivera  commonly 
rooeir*  large  volumes  of  sewage,  impure  sutf ace  water  from 
onltlvatod  land,  and  other  cuntamination.  The  water  of 
ehallow  wella,'  espeoially  in  lai^  towns,  or  when  near 
ehnrdiyards^atablM^  oeespools,-  ia  (>ften  contomimited 
with  €f0uiU''matter  of  Ue  wont  kind,  in  lais*  quontl^. 
Wbila  tain  water,  collected  from  the  n»b  liouaeo  in 
bntti^  BO  doubt  contains  oiganis  mattn^  thb  hardly  bears 
oompoiiioa  in  amonot  to  tbe  mgonio  Impuritrf  in  rivers 
(thna  Dr  Haasoll  found  it  a  hundredfold  loaa).  Beep, 
■priag  waterj  again,  is  freed  from  much  of  its  organic 
impurity  through  natural  filtration.  T|)e  advantages  of  a 
good  loke-anpply  for  large  towns  has  been  amply  demon- 
■trated  in  theee  days,  notably  in  the  case  of  Glasgow, 
which' flnws  its  water  from  Loch  EatrittK 

Though  the  orrangements  for  water  aupt^y  of  most  of  our 
la^  town*  inelnde  ffltariog  prooesaea  by  means  td  which,  aa 
a  nile^  •nteDaat  drinking  vater  ii  abn&dantly  provided,  oo 
that  in  the  opinion  of  some  chemlata  a  domestic  filter  may  be 
«iperflnoii%'wlkQa  it  ta  aometimee  a  source  of  harm  (owing 
to  lack  of  proper  attention),  it  is  generally  thought  a  wise 
additional  Mngiurd  to  em[d(^  one  of  those  instnuneats,  . 
in  view,  more  especially,  of  some  of  the  pouible  conse- 
qoences  of  enemies  end  floods,  and  the  necessity  of  house- 
atotage  of  uie  water  received.  Ia  country  places,  and 
in  various  other  clrcumstancee,  their  use  is  often  quite 
imperative  if  the  laws  of  health,  are  to  be  reapeoted. 

The  Japaneae  and  Egyptians  seem  to  have  used  water 
filteta  at  an  aaiiy  period.  These  conristed  of  sandstone  or 
wigla«ed  earthenware,  and  were  <tf  bowl  or  egg  ab^ie,  with 
touU  Dniootkiu  at      top  teoting  on  a  wooden  frama 


The  water  poured  into  this  veesol  filtered  through  to  a 
veasel  below.  About  the  noddle  of  last  century,  slabe  ^ 
a  liea  found  in  Fleardy  ware  used  BB  a  flltmna  affni^  bdl^ 
fitted  as  a  fabe  bottnn  in  water  eiatems ;  flie  water  was 

drawr  off  through  a  taj>  from  tbe  space  below.  A  ponne 
filtering  stone  of  Teoenfle  was  at  one  time  imported  largely 
into  England.  The  "  alcarrhaxas "  ore  filter  vesseb  M 
porous  t^cuit  stoneware  made  in  ^pain. 

One  of  the  eariieat  filters  in  Ei^land  waa  that  patented 
by  Mis  Johanna  Hempel  in  1790.  It  wss  a  snppwted 
boain  made  of  tobacco  pipe  (or  similar)  clay  and  coarae 
MO,  liver,  drif^  or  pit  -aand,  and  hardened  in  the  fa^ 
naea.  In  the  fidlowing  year  (1791)  the  asreodhgjpdD- 
riple  waa  first  ^>ptied  by  Mr  James  Peacock  Water 
frcon  an  upper  reaenroir  waa  admitted  throng  a  pfpe  to 
the  bottom  of  a  box  nmtaining  stnta  of  aand,  giarsl,  and 
a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  powdered  oalcarsons  stooSb 
Passing  up  through  this,  it  was  drawn  off  by  a  ^p9  at  the 
top.  The  filter  was  occasionally  cleaoed  with  an  ezhaaBt> 
ing  and  condenedng  pomp,  wbldi  socked  up  water  n^ndly 
through  the  filtering  material  ^ndthen  oaut  U  babk  wUft 
foroe,  washing  out  the  dirt 

Tlia  flonatzuotion  of  fllteia  la  a  matter  mAieh  inTutive- 
nen  haa  lieea  Jargdj  enrdsed.  AH  inta  of  pntou 
sabotaneaa  have  beat  colled  into  requfeition,  aa  may  ba 
seen  by  a  glauee  at  the  patent  records.  Thas,4o  mentiiai 
aoaa  n  theee^  we  have  varioua  kinds  of  sttme,  sand,  graved 
powdered  glass^  clay,  porous  aulf^ur,  preparationa  w  iron, 
obaroool  f vegeteble  and  aiumal),  oh>th,  felt,  horsehair,  skina, 
paper,  sihoated  carbon,  spong^  wood,  wool,  cane,  capillary 
threads,  and  so  on.  Vegetalda  charctml}  we  mnr  note,  was 
first  employed  in  1802,  animal  charcoal  in  161^  and  solid 
carbon  blocks  in  1834. 

It  ia  impoasible  her^  and  it*  would  be  tedioua,  lo 
anything  like  a  detailed  aoconut  of  the  ohangea  that  uvu 
been  rung  <m  the  filtering  priwnple  for  domestio  filtetB.  In 
tha  dm|uest  and  meet  -familifi-  forms,  of  oonxae,  the  water 
passes  down  by  its  own  gravitation  through  ^e  Staring 
medium  to  a  rcaervdr  below.  Tba  foroe  of  downward 
pressure  has  aometimes  been  angmonted  a  head  of  water, 
sometimes  by  a  force  pomp^  and  sbmetin^ee  by  means  bf 
air  condensed  above  the  water  to  be  passed  throngh  the 
filter.  Or  tbe  air  has  been  extracted  from  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  filtered  liquid,  thus  adding  force  to  the  atmo- 
apber£  preaknn'  aboTei  Tlie  ffr^t"g  prinoiplo  boa 
appeared  in  variooa  imilioaUuu ;  and  hi  omne  oooea  tha 
water  has  been  cauaed  £n%  to  descend  and  then  to  ascend 
throu^  filtering  material  (a  vertical  partition,  t.^.,  being 
fixed  in  a  veasu  so  aa  to  reach  nearly  lo  the  bottom,  and 
layers  (d  aand  and  vitrified  limestone  bung  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  lower  part ;  the  water  is  ponrM  in  on  one  aide 
of  the  partition  and  drawn  frcnn  the  other  side  near  the 
top).  Lateral  filtration  has  also  been  tried.  Filters  have 
been  arranged  to  act  in  the  cistern,  or  in  connezion  with 
the  eervioe  pipe  between  the  cistern  and  the  water  tap,  or 
indnteudeatly,  and,  in  die  latter  caae^  nth«r  having  the 
unfluered  water  poured  into  them,  or  bdng  plaoed  ia  a 
vessel  of  It,  and  ^ving  filtered  water  through  a  tuba^ 
Sometimes  a  series  of  separate  connected  vessels  have  been 
employed ;  and  for  very  dirty  water  it  is  often  advantageous 
to  have  one  system  of  filtration  for  the  coarser,  end  another 
for  the  finer  impurities.  Once  more,  filters  have  been  ren- 
dered self-sapplying  by  means  of  a  ball-cock.  These,  an 
some  of  the  general  fonna  whioh  the  filter  has  taken. 

The  application  of  preasnre  to  filters  cannot  as  a  nk  b* 
punned  very  far,  for  it  tends  to  derange  the  apparatus  and 
render  the  Stered  liquid  muddy,  ■  Enlargement  of  aurfaoa 
is  a  better  meana  of  obtaining  rapid  filtratfon.  Upward 
filtration,  while  it  offers  some  advantogea  over  downward, 
has  not  hitherto  oomi  ntj  mneh  into  va%   It  is  open  to 
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objectioa  in  that  the  wakr  nnt  opwtnk  liu  a  toadency  to 
force  a  paHOga  tbionglt  eertun  ehuinele,  vitbont  being 
q^onnly  dUueiiiiated  in  the  material ;  and  the  depoeit  of 
anjr  fllth  ia  exeladed  from  viev,  and  moetly  alao  from  smell, 
'iatiead  of  being  exposed  and  giving  u  warning. 

In  pauing  now  to  examine  more  doeeljr  some  of  the  ap- 
prorad  forms  of  domestic  Biter  at  present  in  use,  it  should 
be  borne  in  miod  that  vhile  any  of  these  filters  will 
donbtless  parify  vater  both  meehanicslly  and  chemically, 
more  or  leu,  it  is  only  on  condition  of  their  being  properly 
attended  to,  and  th»  Gltering  material  renorsted  at  intervals 
depending  on  its  nature  and  the  nature  and  amount  of 
impnritr  in  the  mtter,  The  term  "self-cleansing," applied 
to  som  filters,  may  have  a  (limited)  true  sense,  but  if 
nnderstood  to  imply  that  a  filter,  let  alone,  will  go  on  ad 
injlnitnm  girlng  pan  water,  it  is  quita  inapplicable ;  solid 
impurities  tnutt  aceumnlata  and  call  for  removal.  The 
•tatement,  occasionally  made,  that  a  filter  is  "  warranted  to 
remove  iJl  impurities"  from  water  is  absurd  and  hardly 
dfiserres  notice.  Absolutely  purs  wtiter  is  a  thing  almost 
unknown ;  careful  distillatiun  alone  will  give  an  approzima- 
tioD  to  it.  Again,  the  ckim  that  a  filter  will  remove  a/l 
lime  from  water  is  often  false  ;  filtration  is  capable  of  re- 
moving only  a  small  qnantity  of  lima.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  anndry  points  in  the  process  offiUntion  attU  remain  in 
some  obscurity,  and  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  action 
of  some  dbmmon  filtering  agents  has  not  been  so  fully 
cleared  np  by  scientific  experiment  aa  others. Still  enough 
has  been  ascertained  probably  to  guide  to  tha'constmction 
of  a  filter  on  rational  principles. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  filter  ,  as  already  indicated, 
aoms  form  or  other  of  carbon  is  the  chief  filtering  agent. 
The  well-known  filters  of  Lipscombe  are  cylindricsl-ehapsd 
covered  vessels  of  glased  earUienware,  in  which  the  filtering 
nedinm,  a  raixtnre  of  vegetable  and  animal  ohareoal,  in 
giannlar  form,  ia  eneloaed  between  two  alalia  cemented  in 
thecasft  The  tippet  (glased  earthenware)  alab  has  a  central 
aperture  with  raised  border,  and  a  small  perforated  basin 
immediately  below  ft ;  into  this  is  inserted  a  sponge  to 
arrest  tfie  grosser  impurities,  which  is  taken  out  and 
deaoed  at  short  intervals.  The  filtered  water  passes 
Ibrongh  the  lower  (and  porous)  slab  to  the  reservoir  below, 
which  communicates  above  with  the  outer  air  by  a  narrow 
tuba  passing  up  within  to  the  top.oE  the  ap^ratna,  and 
delivers  its  water  through  a  tapi 

Charcoal  in  the  form  of  solid  finely  porous  blocks,' which 
can  be  conTcniently  brushed,  and  cleaned  externally,  is  novt 
t^tan  moulded  for  filters.  Tha 
oonveniont  deeaotar  filter,  in  which 
the  water  passes  through  the  block 
to  a  central  tube,  forms  an  elegant 
addition  to  the  sideboard.  The 
annexed  figure  (1)  represents  one 
of  these  as  made  by  Atkins,  who 
also  furnishes  earthenware  filter 
vessels  having  a  division  acroas 
the  inside  wherein  a  carbon  Uoek 
ia  ' fitted  water-tight,  which  can 
readily  be  taken  out  and  cleaned 
and  replaced,  or  a  fresh  one  sab- 

atitnted.    Sometimes  the  block  ia  

fitted  in  a  movable  pan.  A  gain,  ~*SS^^^S 
in  tha  filter  shown  in  fig,  2  a  ■ 
double  filtration  is  effected,  tbe  Fio.  1. -Dwantar  Filter^ 
water  psssing  first  through  loose  charcoal  B,  then  through 
a  charcoal  block  C,  supported  as  shown.  The  block  in 
thia  case  ia  said  to  lost  longer  withoat  cleaning.  The 
morabla  and  perforated  ear^enware  plate  A,  which  is 
placed  above  the  charcoal  (see  fig.  3),  allows  of  easy  renewal 
of  tha  latter.   Tha  charcoiil  used  in  thaaa  filteia  la  chiefly 


of  vegeuble  oi^n.  ,  -They  are  found. to  r«nove  mora 
or  loss  of  organie  and  inorganic  matter  diasolTcd  in  watcb 

It  msy  be  osefnl  here  to  call 
attention  to  aome  of  the  eondu- 
siona  arrived  at  regarding  chsr- 
coel  in  the  sixth  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Bivars'  Pol- 
lution a  short  time  ago,  Frttk 
animal  charcoal  has  been  proved 
to  act  powerfully  in  the  removal 
of  organic  impurity  (considerably 
more  so  than  vegetable  charcoal), - 
OB  well  as  of  mineial  matter.  But, 
according  .to  Dr  Frankland,  ite 
reduction  of  the  hardness  ceases  ''l 
in  about  a  fortnight,  the  removal 
of  organic  matter  continuing  even 
after  six  months,  though  to  a  mnch 
less  extantj  especially  if  the  filter 
be  much  used.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  charcoal  every  six  *"~™f'  doabU 
months  when  used  for  filtering 

tha  comparatively  pure  water  of  the  London  New  River 
Company,  whilst  the  water  of  the  Thauds  required  i«i 
newal  of  tbe  charcoal  every  three  months. 
If  this  be  not  don^  myriads  of  minuto 
norms,  we  are  told,    are  developed  in 
the  material  passing  out  with  Uie  f>I- 
tbred  water.    Other  statements,  of  scien- 
tific weighty  regarding  animal  charcoal ' 
sre  more  favourable  to  it,  and  seem  to 
show  that  under  certain  conditions,  per- 
liaiis  imiwrfeclly  undcratood,  it  may  give  ^TjT'V' 
bettor  results.  a  a*,  x. 

In  Mi^or  Creaaa'a  system,  which  is  adopfad  in  tb^ 
British  army  and  navy,  loose  animal  charcxtal  ia  com* 
'pressed  .between .plates  by  meana  of  a  aerew,  the  amount 
of  compression  being  determined  by  the  degree  of  imparity 
in  the  water  to  be  filtered. 

The  silicated  carbon  of  Mr  Dithlke^s  filters  is  obtained  bjt 
mixing  animal  or  vegetable  charcoal  with  the  residua  «{ 
distillation  of  Boghood  coaL  By  adding  a  little  clay  to  th<f 
latter  product,  and  saturating  the  whole  with  oily  matter,  !( 
can  be  moulded,  after  which  it  u  burnt  Tn  one  form  of 
the  filter,  two  carbon  blocks  are  sealed  into  thn  interior  of  aq 
earthenware  vessel, '  granulated  car- 
bon being  placed  between  theol ;  in 
another,  a  double  action  is  obtaiued 
by  placing  a  carbon  Uock  over  the 
entrance  to  a  second  carbon  medium. 
These  filters  have  been  highly  com* 
mended  for  their  ghemical  propcrtiea, 
'attributed  to  magnetic  oxide  of  iron 
present  in  the  medium.  We  give 
(fig.  i)  a  r^resentation  of  the  sili' 
cated  carbon  siphon  filter  with  ite 
cose.  Water  may  be  sacked  through  Fic  Sllloifsd  CsriMa 
it  from  a  stream  directly  into  thai  Siphoa  Illtsr. 
mouth,  ot  passed  nphon-wisa  from  one  veasel  Into  another. 
These  and  aimilar  pocket  filtefi  of  Atkins's  wen  aup^ied 
to  the  Aahantee  expedition. 

A  very  powerful  filtering  mediura  was  diaeoverad  and 
introduced  many  years  ago  by  Mr  Thomas  Spencer.  It  ie 
called  magnetic  carhidt,  and  consists  of  protonde  of  iron  in 
chemical  combination  with  carbon.  It  is  obtained  by 
roasting  hematite  iron-ore  with  granulated  charcoal  for 
twelve  to  sixteen  hours  at  a  doll  red  heat  Mr  Spencas 
coQsidara  the  purifying  property  of  the  oxide  to  be  due  to 
iu  power  of  attracting  oxygen  to  its  surface  withoat  tha 
lattm  being  aeted  upon,  ^e  oxygon  attraiotod  Uihg  then. 
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^ti^gtd  bto  OKMi^  tgr  wbidk  the  oiganio  nuttw  of  the 
vttv  if  eouamed.  Tb«  ougnetia  carbide  u  niwd  in 
ninilir  fton.  ^niis 
BMr  giiiwd  priio 
Btdib  ftt  tha  hit 
loodoft  and  Fkrii  n- 
Ubitiooi,  and  ito  effi- 
deiK7  wu  demon' 
■tntod  by  the  Zanctt 
Suituy-  C<mmiiBauni- 
ea'  report  on  filten  in 
1867.  t 

The  only  otbor 
^ytei  wo  niH  Aecs 
DOlinii  ftrth  vliioh 
^oDgjr  iroD  is'  lued. 
Tbb  inbsUuioe  is  me- 
taUie  iron  which  hu 
been  ndaeed  from  so 
oxide  without  fo^on. 
[t  HI  in  a  spongy  or 
porona  state  of  ex- 
mmely  fine  dirision. 
lit  remwfcshlo  porify- 
iog  sctton  on  water  was 
diseoTered  by  FnrfeMor 
OmtsT  IBiamt  of  the 
Aidenooian  Vnirtt- 
lity,  Qhagow;  ud  ez- 
perimentB  made  with 
liii  filters  by  the  Boyal 
ConmusitoDers  already 
Taferred  to  showed  that 
(heir  power  both  of  re- 
moriog  organio  matter 
aad  reducing  the  hard- 
nan  <rf  water  eTen  in-  _  ,  „  .  .  _ 
Classed  dnriiw  towards  '  ^  8  -BUd>or.  Spongy  Itoa  Wt«r. 

ofei^MoB&conataiii  OMk  The  ged^fom  of  the  filter 
U  i^rssented  in  fi^      An  inner  Tsisel  etmtaining  the 


spongy  iron  is  supported  ia  a  ease^  which,  bebw,  eontaini 
some  prepared  sand,  a  tegnUtor  i^  and  a  raeeptifje  for 
filtered  water  (with  tva,  not  shownX  Tha  minUMwd  watw 
B  ia  in  this  form  snpiAied  frun  a  bolUa  wUA  Is  iimrtad 
into  the  opper  part  of  the  inner  Teasel  (a  method  AuBtHar 
to  chemists}.  After  passing  throngh  Uie  spmgy  iron,  the 
water  ascoods  throngh  an  orerflow  pipe  in  IheclicMiioB  of 
the  arrows ;  the  object  of  this  is  to  fcec^  the  apMuy  iron, 
when  cmce  wet,  cmistautly  nnder  water,  as  ollwr«4w  it  is 
too  nq>idly  oxidized.  The  olgect  of  the  feefKnl  aand 
(which  is  genetally  in  three  layers,  tiz.,  pyrolasite  at  the 
top,  then  sand,  then  gravel)  is  to  separate  traces  9f  iron 
retained  in  solntion.  The  regulator  A  ortiaiats  of  a^  tin 
tabe^  cemented  in  the  porition  shown ;  it  b  open  at  the 
inner  end,  wfaidi  ia  below  the  perforated  bottom  supporting 
the  sand,  aad  doaed  by  a  screw  cap  at  ita  enter  end.  u 
haa  also  a  small  htteral  peifaation,  l^n^  which  alone 
the  filtered  water  passes  into  the  reserroir.  Should  Aa 
perforations  get  choked,  the  screw  cap  ia  removed,  aad  a 
brash  inserted ;  on  starting  at  first,  too,  the  cap  is  sn- 
screwed,  that  the  materials  may  be  well  washsd  oat  with- 
out Boiling  the  lower  reservoir.  With  a  ball-cock  and  con- 
stant supply  of  water,  the  inner  vessebiB  dispensed  with, 

The  oatura  of  the  action  of  the  metal  on  organic  matter 
is  rather  obscure.  Mr  Bischof  consideis  there  are  both 
reducing  and  oxidizing  agencies .  eonatantlj  at  work,  and 
that  the  oxides  of  iron,  b^ngpewnt  in  fheir  nascent  state^ 
most  be  very  energetic  in  tbur  action.  .  PrdM]^  iarrio 
hydrate,  the  last  product  oi  oxidaUon,  takes  an  active 
part  in  separation  <df  the  organic  matter,  transferring 
oxygen  to  it.  Agtun,  spongy  iron  is  known  to  be  vny 
energetic  in  precipitating  any  lead  or  copper.  Its  redao> 
tion  of  the  ban'ieas  of  water  presents  some  difficnlty. 

This  filter,  we  may  add,  recently  gained  Uie  prize  medal 
for  general  excellence  given  the  Sanitary  Institute  of 
Great  Britain,  and  has  been  otherwise  commended. 

The  subject  of  cistern  filters  (of  which  there  are  many 
varieties)  need  not  detain  os  long  bere.  The  anaDgemank 
adopted  by  Lipecombe^  shown  in  fig.  6,  msy  be  tuen  as 
an  exampto.   The  impnre  water  passes  throoj^  tiha  inlet 


no.  S.— UpsoomWk  Ctaten  nu«. 


into  the  chamber  of  the  fiHeff  thence  upwards  through  a  1  into  the  nire  water  reservoir,  whenco  it  he  drawn  oC 
llate  of  porous  stone,  then  through  powdered  ehareoal  |  odd  by  tte  pun  water  t«i^  ov  hot  and  pore  ftom  the  boiln; 
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VThao  lit*  fSiUit  IiId  wdon,  tlie  gnmvt  inpwitiM  «• 
■b^pad  hj  Um  poroai  ttooe,  vhiU  the  finer  peM  into  the 
chateoel  and  Me  chaakeHy  aeled  on.  Each  time  the 
anSlteied  wntor  tn  )t  opened  to  obtain  water,  nnfiltcred 
water  eatets  the  inlet  and  loonra  oat  the  imporitiae  in  the 
chamber.  To  clean  the  filter,  once  evei;  eix  moDthi  or 
oth«r  period,  a  plag  is  drawn  np  hy  means  of  a  galTan- 
i»d  chain  (attached  ae  shown)  from  the  tw  of  the  filter 
and  dropped  into  the  inlet  The  nnfiltcred  water  tap  is 
thm  tnmed  on  eererd  minotai^  so  ibat  the  eistsm  water 
nuhea  down  thtmu^  tlw  filter  and  ont  of  the  tap,  cariy- 
ing  eat  imtnirtUea  mm  the  filter. 

^  In  the  filtration  of  water  for  snpplr  of  towns,  galleriea 
oi  maioaiy  are  often  conatmcted  in  the  sand  and  gnvel 
tormiDg  the  rirer  bed  or  banks;  the  water  percolates 
through  and  eateta  these  tannels  at  the  bottom  and  hj 
ude  chanoala ;  it  jp  thence  pnmped  to  the  towa  Genoa, 
Tonloosey  hjmt,'  and  Perth  preaeni '  examples  of  this 
system,  which  is  apt  to  prove  rather  costly.  The  system 
of  artificial  filterbeda  of  sand  resting  on  gnTel^  Ac,  is  now 
n<m  generally  adopted.  It  waa  first  introduced  into 
London  by  Mr  Simpson,  in  1839,  after  a  etndy  of  Tarions 
woifcs  in  the  north,  and  especially  of  the  costly  experience 
Qlasgow.  For  the  Chelsea  Water  Company  he  had  & 
series  of  tunnels  built  of  brick  without  mortar;  these  were 
covered  with  a  layer  of  fine  grarel  i  feet  thick,  then  a  2-feet 
etratnm  of  fine  gravel  and  coaise  sand,  and  lastly  3  feet  of 
fine  sand,  or  6  feet  in  aU.  The  sand  was  periodically 
nmoved  to  the  depth  of  abont  half  an  inch.  To  the  filter 
covering  1  aon^  were  attadied  two  teserroirs,  slight^ 
Uj^HT  i  Into  thase  livcr  water  was  pnmped^  which,  after 
time  for  ■nbsldeae^  was  admitted  to  Hie  filter  beda  throngh 
small  pipes. 

The  eight  Water  Companies  of  London  all  use  umllar 
beds,  increasing  in  coarseness  downwards,  of  various  depth 
*  and  proportion  of  materials.  A  sharp  stliceous  sand  is 
prafemd  for  the  upper  bed  (the  tme  filtering  agent),  and  the 
stratum  is  addom  made  leas  than  3  or  more  than  3  feet 
thiek.  Sometimes  thu  bed  is  laid  immediately  on  a  bed 
of  small  shells., 

It  is  cenaidered  that  filtration  throngh  sand,  to  be 
^eetivB,  should  not  proceed  morenpidly  than  6  inches  of 
descent  per  hoar  (in  the  London  beds  the  rate  varies  from 
3-6  to  rO-7  inches},  and  that  there  should  be  about  1} 
square  yards  of  filtering  area  ior  eadi  1000  gallons  per 
(Uy.  The  depth  of  water  maintained  on  filte^beda  varies 
between  1  foot  and  7  or  8  feeU  The  inlet  amogements 
should  be  such  as  to  produce  little  disturbance  of  Uie  sand 
in  charging ;  thus  the  water  may  be  admitted  into  a  long 
trough  frmn  which  it  gently  oveifiows,  or  throngh  an  inlet 
^pe  carried  to  the  eaotn  of  the  bed  and  tnmed  upwards 
lat  CSiabea  the  water  entsrs  Arongh  a  wall  of  gravel 
batweea  two  horizontal  concentric  ar^ea  of  brickwork  with 
vartiealjoihts).  The  beds  are  drained  variously,  eg.,  by 
means  of  perforated  stoneware  pipes,  or  pipes  with  open 
joints,  sometimes  leading  into  a  brick  culvert  which 
traverses  the  bed.  A  good  method  of  draining  is  that  of 
Mr  Uuir,  adopted  by  the  Ken  River  Company.  It  con- 
aiste  of  two  courses  of  bricks  laid  fiat  and  dry;  in  the 
lower,  the  bri^  are  ^aeadend  to  end  in  aeiiea  utematiug 
with  haU-briek  mces  which  asrve  as  drains  leading  to  a 
eantral  cnlvert;  in  the  npper  course,  the.brieka  are  laid 
doaa  together,  forming  a  floor,  on  wliidi  a  thin  li^er  of 
fine  gravel  supports  a  bed  of  sand. 

f  Qtcr  beds  require  to  be  cleaned,  at  intervals  varying 
from  one  week  to  six  or  eight,  by  removal  of  about  half 
an  mcS  of  sand.  The  dean  sand  remaining  is  loosened 
with  a  rake  and  exposed  to  the  air  some  tioie,  then  smoothed 
ever.  The  filter  bed  may  be  nuda  with  several  eompart- 
jnanta,  aooia    wlueh  aijr  tamala  ia  actioa  while  othen  are 


being  deanicd..  There  art  TittoaicoBtrivMeai  lor  Wiihhf 
sand  previous  to  its  replaounuit  Filter  beds  are  saDts^ 
times  arranged  to  bo  doiiued  by  a  reverse  enrrait  ssnt 
upwards  with  force, — an  operation  which  may  be  aided  by 
stirring  the  surface  sand  after  the  water  has  come  above  it. 
Such  a  system  is  practiced;  cy.,  in  the  Qreeno^  hisley* 
and  Dunkirk  water  works.  At  the  bst-namad  i^aoi^- 
washed  coke  is  among  the  filtering  agents  used.  (For  i& 
account  of  the  works  at  Dunkirk  sea  Jtiifimemi^  vcL 
xiv.  p.  206.)  In  the  system  of  U.  Haorrai  the  water  ia 
filtered  both  per  aieetuum  a  itteauun,  the-  two  portiona 
of  water,  which  flow  in  qtposite  directions,  uniting  at  the 
middle.  The  sand  is  retained  in  dosed  and  perforated 
boxes.  This  filter  also  permits  of  deonsing  by  reTcisal  of 
the  current  Mr  Spencer's  carbide  system  faaa  been  applied 
successfully  on  a  hu^  scale  at  Wakefidd  and  other  pUces,. 
the  carbide  layer  being  combined  with  others  of  sand  and 
gravel  With  carbid^  the  total  thioknau  of  bed  may  bf 
considerably  redneed 

Filtering  ia  frequently  praettsed  by  the  chemist.  And 
whereas  In  die  ordinary  Utration  of  water  above  deaoribed 
the  purified  liquid  ia  tlie  object  of  the  process,  while  tin 
matter  retained  ia  mardy  to  be  got  rid  of  and  destroyed, 
the  reverse  may  he  the  cose  in  the  laboratory,  the  ret^ned 
matter  being  sought,  while  the  "  filtrate,"  as  it  is  called,  ia 
disregarded.  ,  For  most  laboratory  preparaUons  the  material 
used  is  unsised  paper.  Swedish  filtering  paper  (vhich  is 
prepared  with  very  pure  spring  water)  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  filtering  very  ra^ndly,  and  of  bdog  aingularly  free 
from  inorganic  matter.  CuiUi  ia  employed  in  the  case  of 
viscid  liquids  sudi  as  symp  or  white  of  egg ;  while  cono- 
uve  liqaids  may  bo  filtered  through  ponnded  glassy 
Aibastos  is  a  valuable  filtering  material,  since,  by  making 
it  red  hut,  all  organic  matter  may  be  destroyed,  and  add 
and  dkalies  have  scarcely  any  action  in  it.  Being  nearly 
indestructible,  it  can  be  repeatedly  used  01aBS-wo<J  hu 
also  of  late  years  been  recommended. 

Paper  filters,  to  be  placed  in  a  funnel,  are  sold  ready  cut 
of  circular  shape.  The  paper  is  folded  twice  to  tite  form 
of  a  quadrant,  and  this,  when  half  opened,  f«ms  a  cone, 
wliose  edges  meet  at  an  angle  of  60*.  To  &cilitate  passage 
of  the  filtered  liquid,  small  folds  are  sometimes  mads  in  the 
filter  all  round.  In  a  filter  devised  by  Bonsen,  the  neck 
of  the  filter  is  inserted  in  tlio  caoutchouc  stopper  of  a  lower 
vessel,  and  through  this  stopper  ^Iso  passes  a  tube  con- 
nected with  an  exiiausting  apparatus.  The  production  of 
a  partial  vacuum  below  accelerates  the  filtering  process. 
Sometimes  substances  hare  to  bo  filtered  nnder  the  influence 
of  heat,  as  thoy  solidify  st  ordinary  temperature.  In  such 
coses  the  funnd  may  be  snrrounded  by  a  sleeve  containing 
water,  which  ia  heated  with  a  lanpu 

In  Bobinson'a  oil  filter,  oil  b  forced-  up  from  s  cade  intt^ 
and  through  the  filtering  apparatus  (contuoing  charcoal  or 
other  me^nm)  by  water  entering  bdow  from  an  upper 
reservoir.  Sundry  modes  of  filtration  practised  iuthaarta 
(sugar-refining,  &c)  will  be  referred  to  elsewherak  la 
some  of  them  centriiugal  force  is  employed. 

Circumstances  an  not  uncommon  in  which  it  is  rvfj 
desirable  to  remove  imparities  from  air  ^  a  procoaa  of 
filtration.  Cutlers  and  other  grindeia  naa  reunion  to 
arrest  the  small  particles  which  would  otherwise  find  ttaar 
way  into  the  lungs.  For  steel  psrtides  magnetic  ganaa  ia 
M  efficient  protectiva  Professor  TyndaU's  respintitt  for 
firemen  consists  of  an  iron  cylinder,  attached  to  a  itkaak, 
and  containing  charcoal,  and  three  layera  of  cotton  woo^  oaa 
moistened  with  glycerine  ;  the  cuds  of  the  case  are  of  win 
gauie.  With  this  respirator  it  is  possible  to  enter  an 
atmosphen  of  dense  smoke  and  nmain  to  it  over  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  disinfecting  properties  of  chorcod  have 
been  turned  to  getoA  oeeoaot-by  Itr  Stanhonae  for  purifying 
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A  A*  nilwtanes  lieing  naad  in  tlu  constractioB  of  resplra- 
too^  or  tl  the  outlet  of  sewers,  ^e.  An  i&terestaog  applica- 
tion of  the  prineipk  urns  made  in  the  jostica  room  of  the 
M&onoa  Honea,  London,  fat  1854,  whoru  offeouve  smells 
originating  joat  aoder  one  of  the  windom  wen  effectuaily 
temoved.  There  are  vmrioos  devioea  in  eiiiteDee  for  pmi^ 
tag  the  lir  admitted  to  nulway  carriages  and  other  inclosed 
■paoes.  Thos  the  air  mi^  be  passed  throogh  wire  aereeas, 
or  through  a  spray  of  water,  &e.  la  connexion  with  biolo- 
peal  researdt  and  the  germ  theorj  of  disease^  the  removal, 
hjr  filtiation,  ct  minnte  foruga  portielea  trom  dr  ia  a  nat- 
ter nt  great  moment 

For  fnrtliu  infomuition  m«,  among  other  vorla,  Hnm'ber'i  Water 
g^g^OaUt  and  Tannu,  1876 ;  Siailh  Sepori  of  (Aa  Aiyal  CommU- ' 
itaM  JKwri  PvWvliem  {nabliihed  En  1875) ;  Zatwd  Sa»ilary  Oam- 
mMntr^  Jttport  m  FHUrt,  1887  WkaklTii  And  Cbapmui'a 
JTeltr  AmalmU  i  fkiloio/iKSetd  Jfagatimt,  4th  MTi«%  ToL  zU. 


Utr  18S7  (Bme);  PkMr  br  Ur  PfearM,  on  Water  FwiJtaaiM^ 
SnnOary  emd  IttdwgtriM,  to  Soeietj  of  KurinMn,  Vueh  i,  \VH  j 
Pap«T  by  M.  Biachof,  on  Tkt  Fwrificatum  ^  WaUr,  to  ^odaty  of  Aita, 
JLi»il26,I878  ;IU|^attUNOen«nl'iIt«tanul<arl87«,ft(^:  Cft«mieM 
Anet,  Tola.  xzxUi  and  xxzir.  CWanklyn,  HiUebrand) ;  Dietionarite 
ot  Vie.  Knight,  TomfiMon,  Watt%  fco.  [A.  B.  U.) 

FINALE  DELL'  EMILIA,  m  town  ^  Xta^,  drelo  of 
Uimnd<^  prorinec  of  Hodoua,  ia  dtnaled  OB  fha  right  ludc 
of  tbs  Fanaro^  10  milea  from  ita  jnnctioa  with  Uie  Fol  It 
reeeiTea  its  name  from  its  dtnation  on  the  border  lla* 
between  the  dnehy  ^  Uodena  and  the  States  of  the  Chareh. 
It, has  mannfaetorea  of  silk  and  wooUen  fabrics,  and  some 
trade  in  com,  wine,  hemp,  and  fruits.  Finale  owes  ita 
origin  to  a  eaatls  connected  with  the  monastery  of 
Konantola.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  imperial  troopa 
in  1703  on  its  being  abandoned  by  the  French,  It  was 
ogun  taken  by  the  French  in  1704,  and  by  Prince  Engeiw 
in  ITOe.   The  popnlatlou  in  1671  wia  446& 
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IN  the  13th  and  14th  oeDtarles.  the  worda  flnare,  finacio, 
and  financia  were  employed,  principally  by  writers 
in  France,  to  denote  those  bargains  by  which  the  inde- 
finite liabilities  of  ancient  tenures  were  commuted  for  fixed 
nms  payable  to  the  immediate  lord  of  the  tenant.  It 
aas  at  this  time  that  the  commutation  became  ^nlral, 
except  whan  the  aeniee  of  the  tenant  waa  of  •  militaiy  ot 
dignified  character.  Enn  here,  however,  a  remaAable 
mnovatton  waa  made  at  an  early  period  in  English  social 
history,  on  whitA  wo  shall  oomment  presently.  In  coarse 
of  time  tiio  word  finanoe  became  nearly  synonymooa  with  the 
predact  of  taxation,  and  the  finaneee  of  a  country  (though 
the  phrase  ie  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  aggregate 
of  those  who  are  liable  to  taxation)  are  understood 
to  be  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  expenditure  of 
goTsmment,  imperial  and  local,  are  met.  In  the  present 
article  we  shall  deal  with  the  history  of  finance  only.  Under 
tha  head  of  Taxation,  the  reader  will  find  an  analysis 
iol  the  economioftl  theory,  in  accordance  with  which  taxation 
it  shown  to  be  innoovio*  »nd  e^nitaUe^  or  the  tavorse^ 

Hu  moat  toeient  forms  of  finance  hare  always  boA  taxes 
(n  prodseau  Sooh  q)pear  to  have  been  ihe  taxes  of  ancient 
Egjpt ;  inch  ware  and  still  are  the  principal  taxes  of  Turkey 
and  HIndnstan.  Whatever  may  haTe  been  the  character  of 
the  first  agricnltural  settlement  the  derelopment  of  a  central 
goTomneat  has  always  been  assisted  by  a  theory  that  the 
true  lordship  of  the  soil  is  the  property  of  the  state  or  the 
raler,  OD  which  the  immediate  occupant  of  the  soil  is 
dependent,  and  to  which  a  portion  of  the  produce  is  due. 
Tbe  conqoesta  of  Borne  always  inTolred  a  confiscation  of 
the  ran^uahed  nation's  land,  and  the  re-grant  of  a  portion 
of  tha  eonfiaoated  estate  on  what  wa  might  call  by  analogy 
a  hate  taanrsw  la  the  same  way,  when  in  tha  10th  and 
nth  eentaries  the  Chriatiuized  Teatonie  tribes  of  north- 
eaitem  Europe  pressed  on  the  heathen  Slavs,  the  victory 
oF  the  former  waa  always  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
a  military  and  well-endowed  church,  on  which  a  third  of 
Aecoiqnered  territory  was  generally  settled,  the  vanquished 
race  being  permitted,  though  in  a  state  of  dependence,  to 
occni^  the  residae.  The  settlement  of  jEgina  and  Eubcea 
by  the  Athenian  lot-holders,  to  say  nothing  of  more  ancient 
eeenpancies,  was  of  the  same  character.  Here  indeed  the 
stete  distribnted  tbe  ownership  which  it  had  acquired  by 
its  arms  among  ita  dtiioaa,  though  donbtbas  it  cbdmed 
military  senrieo  from  them  as  a  garrison,  and  probably 
etaeted  a  revenne  which  wss  umilar  in  its  nature  to  a  rent. 

The  financial  system  of  ancient  states  was,  aa  a  rule,  eX' 
eiadingly  dufAsk  The  charges  of  government  were  few, 
sxeapt  in  tlw  vast  deapotisms  of  Aaia  and  Egypt,  and  later 


on  in  the  great  military  lepnUies  of  Carthage  and  Rome^ 
where  the  revenues  of  the  Idng  and  state  were  derived  from 
tribute  in  money  or  kind  from  inferior  or  dependent 
districts  and  races.  The  district  of  the  Aristotelian  ideal 
city  {Politici,  vii  10,  11)  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  the  property  of  the  state,  out  of  the  produce 
of  which  the  diatgea  irf  tiu  national  leligion  and  the  eoati 
of  tha  common  tables  are  to  be  sapplled,  the  other  to  be 
held  in  private  ownenhip.  The  philosof^  does  not  con- 
template the  neeessi^  of  making  provision  for  the  ordinary 
charges  of  government  The  magistrates  were  unpaid ;  tha 
army  was  a  militia,  eervtng  at  ita  own  ehaiges.  .  When  tlie 
Locedsmonians  undertook  the  command  of  the  aUiee  in  the 
Feloponnesiau  war,  they  had  no  pnbUc  revenue^'  TjtAst  on 
in  their  history,  we  ore  told  by  Aristotle  that  the  public 
exchequer  of  the  Lacedemonians  waa  ill  managed,  for  meet 
of  the  land  of  Laconia  belonged  to  the  Sportiats.  and  thev 
assessed  themselveai 

The  beginning  of  Athenian  finance  was  a  revenne  derived 
from  the  attver  minaa  in  tbe  promontory  of  Soniam,  tbt 
ownership  of  which  was,  it  seem^  vested  in  Qit  state, 
was  the  practice  of  the  Athenian  Qovemment  to  giant  ft 
perpetual  lease  of  albtments  in  these  mine^  and  to  ezae^ 
moreover,  a  small  percentage  on  the  produce,  resenriDg  to 
itself  a  right  of  forfeiture  and  re-ent^  if  tbe  terms  of  tbe 
lease  were  infringed,  or  the  produce  rents  were  unpaid. 
With  tbe  proceeds  of  these  mines  the  Athenians  bnilt  their 
first  navy,  and  with  this  navy  they  won  the  victory  of 
Saltmis,  thus  paving  tbe  way  to  their  naval  supremacy. 

The  next  great  Qource  of  AUwoian  revenne  was  the  con- 
tribution from  those  protected  states  itluoh  failed  to  anpplj 
a  proper  naval  contbgent  for  the  defence  td  the  JEmn, 
Host  of  the  Greek  dtisa  ot  A^  Uinor  and  the  isknda 
owed  their  security  from,  the  attach  ^  tha  Phoenician 
navy,  then  dependent  on  Persia,  to  the  vigorons  and  effective 
sea  forces  of  the  -Athenian  republic  It  wu  cheaper  for 
thorn  to  commute  their  contingent  for  a  money  payment, 
and  the  police  of  the  sea  became  far  more  efiScient  when 
wielded  by  a  sbgle  power,  which  had  every  interest  in 
bringing  its  navy  to  the  highest  pitch  of  eirviceableness. 
The  Athenians  contrived  to  ttconomize,  and,  later  on,  t« 
increase  the  contributions  of  those  states  whom  they  pro- 
tected. Conudering  that  th^  had  fully  aatisfied  the  tenaa 
ci  their  own  bargain  if  thtgr  thrust  back  tha  Persian  despot^ 
they  eondoded  that  they  might  furly  aecumolata  a  aurplna 
in  the  pnUic  treasury,  and  even  expend  a  portion  of  udr 
revenues  in  embelliihing  their  city.  We  may  be  certain 
,  that  the  power  which  thia  revenue  gave  thSy-Athenian  ■ 
rJwpnWic  was  tha  diief  cause  of  tfe(||itjgs!j>Hj  t6a5@»@gte 
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prodpH^sd  the  tldrtj  jcti^  war  o(  Sth  cantnij  B.a, 
•ttl  whidi  prodaead  remlta  ta  diaaatrona  to  tiie  pro|;naa  of 
ItMA™*  aa  a  war  <^  tlia  aaoM  daration  twenty  centoriea  later 
did  on  Um  n^dlj  growing  aviUsation  of  central  Europe, 
80  deeperata  and  ao  pannileaa  ware  the  military  riTala  of 
Athena,  ovflrwhalming  aa  their  land  foroea  were^  that  they 
ma  thought  of  •ppropriatiog  the  sacred  treasures  of 
Delphi,  a  proposal,' in  the  6th  century  before  Chiist,  which 
waa  aa  shocking  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  1 2th  century 
after  Christ  to  have  suggested  that  the  sacred  TesseU  and 
■hrines  of  the  great  charchea  and  monastariea  ahould  be 
dnned  in  order  to  pay  the  acddiera  of  the  onuad*. 

Tha  fiaaaea.  of  anUqai^  derived  a  raranoe  from  enatoma. 
Theaa  customa  wer%  at  kaat  in  Athens,  an  ad  valonm 
datyoftwopercentaaawarmeasurei  Twelve  yeara  before 
the  conclnuon  of  the  great  thirty  yean'  atmggle,  the 
Athenians  levied  a  five  per  cent,  ad  -valorem  duty  on  their 
sabject  cities,  though  tUa  woa  in  substitution  for  the  old 
contribution  on  account  of  the  police  of  the  seas.  A  poll 
tax  was  levied  on  foreign  residents,  periiaps  on  alavesj  and 
it  appaara  Uiat,  possibly  aa  a  measure  of  police,  another  poll 
taxwas  impoaed  on  tha  inmates  of  diaraputaUe  houses. 

Tlia  nvenne,  therefore,  of  .that  Oraak  state  whose  his- 
tory is  beat  lutown  to  oa  waa  derived  from  the  reat  of  pub- 
lie  laoda,  espedally  the  ndaea,  from  a  composition  paid  by 
tha  alllea  in  Uaa  of  navat  aerviee,  from  very  moderate 
enatoma  dntiea,  and  from  a  few  personal  tazea.  It  most 
not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  finance  of  antiquity 
waa  aneceaafnl  in  the  eyea  of  thoae  who  saw  l^ow  ineUstic 
it  was.  There  is  still  extant  a  treatise  hj  a  very  praoUcal 
man.  Xenophon,  in  the  oldest  work  on  finance,  discatees 
,the  means  by  wCich  the  Athenian  home  revenue  might  ba 
coDvenieDtly  inoreased,  and,  like  many  other  speculative 
thinkers,  suggests  projects  which  would  have  created  far 
mm  misehief  than  they  would  have  remedied.  It  will  be 
ob^ioBa  alao  that  by  far  tha  moat  important  item  in 
Athaniaa  finanee,  the  coatribatiooa  from  the  alliea  in  lien 
of  paiaonal  aerviee,  waa  necessarily  precarious,  and  that 
wh^C  tho  Afliaaian  empire  was  fitully  broken  up,  the 
reveaaa  of  the  atate  waa  gone,  while  the  necessity  of  fiml- 
iag  waya  aad  meaaa  for  tiie  pnblus  defence  waa  aa  urgent 
aa  ever. 

Thia  brings  us  to  another  aspect  of  Athenian  finance,  vtc, 
the  extraordinary  taxes  on  property  which  the  Government 
levied,  and  which  the  contributors  paid  a^rently  with 
the  gieatest  readiuees.  .  Thene  were  the  Awrovp^'cu, 
exceptional  imposts  with  a  view  to  defraying  oertain  kinds 
of  public  expenditure }  and  property  taxea  aaaeaaed  oa  a 
t«lnation,  and  giadnated  aeeiudiBg  to  the  meana  of  the 
aontribqtor. 

The  principal  liturgies,  as  they  are  called  from  the  Greek 
word  quoted  above  (the  vcffd  ii  suggestive  of  toe  proeehs 
by  which  it  was  fiiully  appropriated  in  the  ecclesiastical 
vocabulary),  were  three  in  number,  two  religioud  and  one 
secular.  Ttie  tendency  of  a  religion,  like  that  of  Greece, 
in  which  so  much  nature  worslup  was  contained^  was  to 
associate  many  of  the  acts  of  life  with  religions  ceremonies, 
and,  aa  culture  progressed,  with  art.  Thus  the  drama  of 
aatiqnity  arose  from  the  worship  of  the  wine  god  and  the 
mintage,  and  the  arts  of  aculpture  and  painting  had 
originally  a'  aimilar  religioua  origin.  The  culmatiat  who 
niMaeded  in  aeenring  a  repreaentatioD  of  hia  compodtion 
had  aaai^ed  to  him  a  atiaea  whoae  wealth  waa  anfBoeat 
to  'defray  aome  of  the  chargea  of  reprepentatljiNi,  aa  the 
ioatruCtion,  maiuteoaueef  and  dresses  of  the  aetora  A 
second  and  rinila^  religioua  senrioe  waa  the'publlc  gamea 
Here  again  a  conuderable  portion  of  the  expenses  incurred 
in  Ihe  performance  were  imposed  on  WMlthy  persona, 
Tlie  third  wss  the  trierarchy.  the  equipment  and  command 
of  a  ship  of  war.    The  atate  aappli^  the  ahip^  the  triararch 


it*  itoraa  and  lacklia^  and  ta  aoma  eaaia  provisioM  aad 
pay.  In  ratom  tfw  trioareh  waa  captain  id  the  ahip^ 
This  arrangement  ia  closely  analogous  to  that  financial 
arrangement  in  England  Uy  which,  after  the  RevolnUon, 
local  regiments  were  raised,  clothed,  and  officered  by 
Waalthy  men,  who  had  in  return  the  colonel<7  of  the 
regiment,  and  the  right  of  appointing  ita  subordinate 
ofBcera. 

The  liability  to  these  cha^e^  diatribnted,  aa  it  aeema,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Oovemment,  waa  a  serions  charge  on 
the  wealthy.  Heaoe,  when  the  atala  fall  on  evil  days,  and 
reveraea  had  Impovwiahed  tha  Adienian  people,  peiBOH 
were  anowed  to  club  together  in  ordw  to  aupply  these 
public  functions.  To  abandon  them  would  have  been  to 
incur  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  imperil  the  safety  of  tha 
state.  The  modem  critics  of  Greek  sentiment  are  amazed 
at  the  fact  that  only  on  the  very  eve  of  the  great  crisis  in 
which  the  fate  of  Greece  waa  finally  determined,  the  battle 
of  Cberonea,  Athens  reluctantly  devoted  the  taxea  which 
had  hitherto  been  employed  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  to 
the  pressing  necessities  of  the  public  defence.  The  theorio 
fund  was  that  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  atate  whidi 
woe  assigned  to  those  sacred  purposes.  It  waa  diattibated 
nominally  among  the  spectators  aa  tha  price  of  tickets  for 
admiauon.'  It  actually  was  paid  ova/ to  tiie  nuuufan  of 
thoae  pnblie  buildinga  in  which  the  earamony  waa  partomad. 

If  the  penon  oh  whom  the  duty  of  aapplamentiag  tha 
charges  of  the  sute  waa  impoaed  conound  that  ba  was 
nnfairiy  selected,  or  asserted  that  hia  meana  were  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose,  ha  was  allowed  10  nameanothar  dtiaea 
to  whom  he  could  proffer  an  exchon^  of  property.  In 
this  offer  the  other  was  bound  to  acquiesce,  unleu  ha  eoD< 
seated  to  allow  himself  to  be  euhatituted  for  the  individual 
on  whom  the  duty  waa  <mgiualljr  set  In  short,  the  poa- 
aeaaion  of  property  involved  aenona  liabilitiea  in  Atiteni^ 
though  it  aaama  that  men  of  anhetanca  g^ried  io  tha  aatia- 
factimi  of  thsae  public  chargea,  and  completely  coaformad 
themselves  to  public  opinion.  For  it  will  be  found  to  ba 
a  fundamental  law  in  succeisful  finance  that  those  impoals 
are  always  found  to  be  moet  produotiva  which  are  most  ia 
accord  with  public  opinion,  and  that  in  the  aeleotioo  of  a 
system  of  taxation  it  is  not  alwaya  poasible  to  adopt  tliat 
which  is  most  expedient  or  even  moet  just,  but  that  which 
can  be  most  readily  enforced  and  is  moat  wUlingly  accorded. 

But  the  most  n..narkable  illustration  of  Athenian  opinion 
in  matters  of  finance  is  the  regular  property  tax.  In  the 
costly  aervioea  which  have  bean  aketched  abov^  aoBie 
compensation  waa  afforded  to  tha  oontributor  by  the 
poaitiou  ha  oeeapied.  Hm  choragna  waa  Ute  chief  idBtui 
in  rank  at  thoae  religioaa  ceretponieB  in  which  the  drama 
was  the  highest  act  ^  worsh^i  i  the  chief  of  the  gymnasts 
exercised  authority  over  his  staff  of  conpeUtora  in  tha 
public  games,  and  waa  even  empowered  to  eompsl  parents 
to  allow  their  children  to  take  part  in  the  oonteaU  The 
man  of  substance  on  whom  the  atate  impoaed  the  dn^  of 
equipping,  manning,  and  provisioning  a  hull  waa  captain 
of  the, vessel,  and  though  he  waa  liable  to  a  due  perform- 
ance of  his  aerviee,  and  subject  to  as  audit  on  the  ter- 
mination of  hia  year  of  office,  he  exerciaed  full  authority 
during  his  command,  and  might  bB|  indeed  waa,  rewarded 
for  exceptional  diligeaoe  and  smartaiaaa  daring  the  period 
of  hiaoffieo. 

The  properfytax  waaajjoatribationwhidt  didnot  make 
the  tax  payer  eo&apicuoua,  and  did  not  confer  on  him  any 
diatihotion.  The  itaipoat  datea  froih  tha  eariiast  recorda 
ti  the  Athenian  eonatitution.  It  waa  gmdnatad,  being  a 
heavier  percentage  in  the  case  of  the  richer  eitlaens  than 
In  that  of  the  middle  classes.  It  paaaod  through  several 
notable  ebaugea,  always,  however,  in  .the  aama  direetioa, 
Jhf  jritftie^ra  «f  which  are  waU  gii:^  ia  Boaekh'a  PMit 
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XcMMMjr  ^  AAmt.  Bnt  the  ptineiplw  of  th«  Miewment 
■n  Tarj  Mmpla^  thoagh  th«  prooeu  by  which  the  nsnlt 
«M  ftukDj  Mtired  at  b  eomewhRt  arUficioL 

He  property  of  eveiy  Athenian  attison  irae  aaeewed, 
whither  it  were  morabla  or  imipoTable,  and  the  amount 
wai  anteied  io  a  pabltc  register.  The  eaeeaament  indadsd 
ths  Tolae  of  elaToe,  mannfactored  goodi,  and  mw  materiala. 
Ar^ieter  ot  the  aneument  wae  open  for  examination, 
and  vndonbtadlj  n-valuatiau  were  freqiient.  The  atate 
wae  infonned  ae  to  the  propwtj  whim  eaeb  ntiten — 
and  indeed  tnty  tendent  alien — poaaeaaed,  and  made 
Aie  proper^  the  baai  of  direet  taxati<n.  It  then  pro- 
ceeded to  diiide  all  aaseumenta  into  eeveral  achedmes, 
aaaming  in  each  echedole  a  Tariable  qnantity,  rarying  fram 
a  fifth  to  a  tenth,  ea  the  taxable  property  of  Ute  indiridnel. 
On  this  earn  it  levied  a  fixed  rate.  Thoa,  if  a  very  wealthy 
man  poasecsed  an  estate  valned  at  500  talents,  if.,  nearly 
^133.000,  his  tszable  weelth  was  treated  as  £ii,iOO,  and 
a  fire  per  oenk  tax,  £1230,  exacted  from  him ;  whQe  the 
owner  of  property  Talnei  at  25  miue,  i,€.,  about  £101, 
I0a,f  tiia  lowest  som  apparently  which  was  liable  to 
property  ta^  found  his  property  aesossed  for  parposes  of 
taiatinn  at  £10,  3s.,  and  hie  proper^  tax  of  flre  per  cent 
at  a  little  oTer  lOe. 

In  the  hodget  epeeeh  which  the  great  alitiiaiiinii  of  the 
Atheniaa  ena^  deliTered  hefoce  the  eomneneement  of 
the  Peh^ODneebai  war,  and  of  whidt  Thncydides  girel  ne 
the  heeda,  we-  learn  that  the  rerenne  of  Athens  from  the 
eontribntions  of  her  allies  amonnted  on  an  average  to  600 
talents  (£147,SSO)  a  year,  and  that  there  wee  an  existing 
aeenmolstitm  of  treesnre  in  coined  stiver  amounting  to  a 
■iUioa  and  a  half  sterlings  bcsidea  other  immediate 
namuoaii  It  la  to  be  n^retted  that  the  hfetorian  did  not 
BOpply  aa  with  farther  partionhtra  as  to  the  flneaoe  of  hie 
eotuitfy  dndng  the  period  of  her  grcateal  wealth  and  power. 
Thoaa  reiQueei,  hed  Adiena  merely  eairied  on  ft  dtfen^ve 
wai&ra,  wotold,  aa  the  atateanan  jnai^  ••rgBed.  heve 
rendered  the  eountry  not  only  tmeonqQerable^  bnt  praotl- 
eally  invnlnetable. 

The  high  rete  of  interest,  end  the  general  insecnrtty  of 
eooiety,  wEclnded  the  states  of  aodeet  Greece  from  having 
reoonree  to  regular  loana,  thongh  not  from  attempting  to 
-Btoot  eorrent  ezigenoiea  by  auticipationB  of  revenue. 
OeeaatonaBy  portions  of  the  revenue  were  assigned  to 
crediton;  aomarimee  the  public  lands  were  granted  for  a 
tan,  daring  whioh  the  principal  and  interest  might  be 
ftfaid.  loatanesa  may  even  be  found  in  whioh  the  etate 
ismed  a  eorrcney  of  tokens,  which  fulfilled  some  of  the 
fnnetions  of  state  peper  in  modem '  timeo.  Another 
financial  expedient,  always  followed  by  the  moat  mischievous 
conaeqnencee,  vea  occasionally  adopted,  the  issuer  namely, 
ct  a  debased  eorrenoy.  Bnt  from  thie  fraud  Athene  elways 
kept  herself  free;  not  only  inflicting  the  punishment  of 
death  on  thoee  who  put  base  money  into  circulation  (the 
eriminal  code  of  Athene  having  been  generally  very  lenient), 
hot  abetaining  in  her  deepeet  distress  from  the  temptation 
of  M^lsmantiBg  her  rorenaea  If  the  tampumry  issue  of 
hue  numey  So  atndiooa  wae  Athena  ti  her  npntation 
la  this  respect  tha^  when  she  was  the  horns  of  the  fine 
aria,  she  eoatinued  to  mainlain  the  domay  arohaio  lype  of 
ha>  eoina^  altlungh  the  aria  of  ^fr«uking  and  eoiaiog 
mm  earned  to  peEfeottoa  In  statea  whiA  wen  far  lees 
•orapnlonsL 

tiie  revenue  of  Borne  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic 
wae  derived  from  the  lande  of  the  state,  payments  in  kind 
or  money  from  anhjects,  from  import  and  expwt  dntiee,  aud 
ft  few  texee  on  products  and  articles  of  luxury.  Fertly  ai 
compensation  fbr  the  lose  ti  tbe.DationaI  donuin,  partly  as 
ft  meaoB  of  obeeking  dieeontent,  the  state^  in  the  later  agea 
of  Af  r«pBblir  nd  tb«  beginning  of  the  empin^  nndertook 


the  m^nfenance  of  it*  poorer  citizens,  either  by  gratuitous 
distribotiooa  of  con,  or  by  the  sele  of  food  at  low  fixed 
pricee.  Cicero  calcnlatee  the  charge  incnmd  by  the 
revenue  In  eonseqnence  of  this  expedient  at  on^fifth  of  the 
publio  expenditure.  Augustus  increased  the  charges  of 
maintainiag  these  atote  paupers  till  the  cost  amounted  to 
more  than  half  of  wliat  had  been  the  revenue  of  republican 
Rome.  The  emperor  Vespasian  declared  (SusL,  Vap.  19) 
that  the  neeeuttiee  of  government  in  Rome  required  a  sum 
of  £400,000,000  eterling,  apparently  after  the  destructive 
eivil  war  whioh  maceded  tho  elevation  of  the  Flavian  ttmZj 
to  the  throne.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  revenue  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  oullected  was  even  more  destructive 
than  the  crushing  weight  of  the  charge  itself. 

The  collection  of  taxes  in  Rome,  both  under  the  repnUie 
and  the  early  empire,  was  entrusted  to  coutractora,  who 
purchased  by  auction  the  right  of  levying  the  tax.  Tho 
character  of  the  Roman  contractor  is  aptly  illustrated  by 
Livy,  who  narrates  the  frauds  practised  by  those  persons  on 
the  Roman  treasury  during  the  deepest  distresses  of  the 
seoond  Fnnie  war,  and  the  violence  with  which  othe> 
oontiaeton  defended  the  inteieete  of  the  order  in  general, 
and  fh»  eonrieta  in  particular.  But  after  the  Meoedonian 
war,  the  Roman  citizen  was  relieved  from  direct  taxes,  the 
weight  of  which  fell  on  the  provmcials.  Associations  of 
weaitlij  men  were  formed,  who  eould  give  security  to  the 
QoTemment,  and  who,  being  protected  by  the  Government, 
eould  practice  what  extortion  they  pleased  on  the  provin- 
eiola  The  law,  indeed,  provided  that  suefa  persons  should 
be  liable  to  proseention  for  corrupt  and  iUcAl  practices, 
hut  the  Isw  waa  far  too  weak  to  check  the  malpractices  of 
the  officials.  It  spears  that  the  province  was  divided  into 
districts,  or  dioeeeea,  as  they  are  called,  a  minager  being 
a^c^ted  for  eaoh  diatriot,  who  was  in  regular  correspond- 
•noe  with  fha  cUef  A  tiie  office  at  Rome.  The  law 
raoegniaed  the  guild  of  the  pnhlieanB,  who  were  indeed,  by 
their  agency,  the  centre  of  the  Roman  system  of  flnane^ 
and  in  many  emergencies  the  parties  with  whom  the  etate 
negotiated  for  an  advanoe  on  the  security  of  its  revenues. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  said  with  too  much  troth 
that  when  the  tax-gaUierer  appeared  publie  law  and 
private  liber^  vanished. 

Texes  paid  in  kmd  were  the  tenth  of  com  and  the  fifth 
of  fruit.  Such  taxes  were  impoasd  in  Sicily,  in  Africa,  in 
Sardinia,  and  in  Egypt  Spain  waa  treated  mon  generously, 
partly  to  compensate  for  the  reputed  nttprodnctiveness  of 
Its  soil,  partly  in  all  likelihood  from  fear  of  the  Ugh* 
spirited  character  of  its  inhabitants.  In  some  cases,  tiie 
contributor  of  the  tithe  had  to  carry  his  quota  to  the  nearest 
port  for  shipment  to  Rome.  The  rest  of  the  empire  paid 
money  taxes,  partiy  from  an  assessment  on  the  value  of 
pn^rty,  partly  by  what  appears  to  be  a  poll  tax,  but 
was  really  an  artificial  eatimata,  under  which  several 
needy  persons  might  be  made  to  represent  a  nni^  and  on 
the  otiier  hand  one  wealthy  person  B^t  he  treated  aa 
maoy  unite.  The  aeseaunent  lasted  for  a  definite  period, 
whiiA,  in  the  age  <rf  Omatantine  at  Iwwt,  got  the  name  of 
ihelndie^Mi.  In  the  eense  of  ataz,this  term  iaaa  dd  aa 
Fliny,  if  indeed  it  eannot  be  eairied  beck  to  the-  eariy' 
empire. 

The  finance  of  the  Roman  empire  imposed  a  tax  on  the 
profits  of  trade,  which  seems  to  have  been  )Collected  with* 
great  severity,  and  to  liave  expoeed  those  who  were  liable 
to  it  to  strict  ecratiny,  and  to  degrading  punishments  in 
case  of  default  Capitation  tazee  were  levied  on  cattie,  on 
imports  and  exports,  on  slaves  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
luxury,  on  auctions  (I  per  eent^  on  aales'  in  the  psbBa 
marke^  analogoua  to  the  octroi  b  the  Fteneh  towns,  on 
selt  works,  on  emaneipated  olavo^  and  on  mceeesbna  In 
casea  whoco  the  iohantauo  want  bar  derisa  to  attangem 
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Tba  Soman  empire  even  anticiptted  the.  boneTolencea  of  the 
Flantagenet  and  Stuart  kings  of  England  in  the  coronary 
gMt  which  was  first  received  oa  a  present  on  the  occasion 
of  a  trinmpb,  bat  aftenrards  azacted  as  a  right  on  aoeh 
oeearrences  as  the  emperor  might  choose  to  prodnim. 

Tho  distinction  of  Roman  and  provincial  was  merged  in 
a  common  servitude  under  the  edict  of  C^tracalla,  which 
conferred  the  Roman  franchise  upon  all  the  subjects  of  the 
empire.  The  task  of  collating  and  transmitting  the  taxes 
from  the  proviiicea  to  Rome,  and  sabsequently  to  Con- 
atantinople,  was  imposed  on  the  decnrions,  the  senate  of 
the  colonies.  These  persons  exercised  what  little  authority 
was  left  to  the  local  magistracy  by  the  centralisation  and 
despotism  of  the  empire,  and  were  exempted  from  some  of 
the  more  d^rading  pnniabmeDts  which  were  impoaad  on 
the  mass  of  (he  people.  But  they  bought  their  rank  and 
privilegee  at  a  dear  rate.  They  were  liable,  in  case  they 
tailed  to  collect  it,  to  the  whole  imput  which  was  assessed 
on  the  locality  whose  affairs  they  administered.  To 
••capo  from  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  decurion's 
office,  without  sinking  into  the  condition  of  an  unprotected 
citizen,  was  the  object  of  numerous  petitions  to  the  emperor. 
Ths  privilege  was  occasionally,  sometimes  lavishly,  awarded 
as  a  matter  of  specisl  favoar.    But  the  necessities  of  the 

Eublio  revenue  demanded  that  enough  deeurions  should  be 
ift  fat  the  pnrpoaa  of  meeting  tlio  burden  of  taxation. 
Hence,  under  the  financial  system  of  the  later  empire,  the 
weight  of  fiscal  charges  fell  with  increasing  aereritj  on  the 
middle  classes,  so  that  at  last,  when  the  military  system  of 
Rome  coUopaed,  nothing  remained  to  withstand  the  assaults 
of  the  barbarian  invaders.  One  ia  stmek  at  finding  how 
email  are  the  armiea  which  subverted  the  Roman  empire, 
aod  how  euQy  they  oeeiqiied  Oftol,  Spain,  and  norwam 
Italy. 

The  fiscal  and  military  system  of  the  Roman  empite 
caused  the  downfall  of  ancient  ^vilisation.  The  Roman 
•my  and  the  Roman  exchequer  were  developments  from  a 
eentralixed  despotism.  The  army  exhanated  the  free  growth 
of  Italy,  devoured  the  population  of  ttioee  most  warlike 
races  who  were  sneees^vtly  allowed  to  reerait  the  Roman 
legions ;  and  when  the  subject  races,  from  which  new  blood 
oonld  be  introduced  into  the  forces,  were  thoroughly  drained, 
the  Qovemmeot  was  forced  to  enlist  soldiers  from  those 
foreign  hordes  nho  were  already  threatening,  and  were 
Boon  about  to  overthrow  the  empire.  Civil  society  was 
■imultaneou&Iy  crushed  by  a  prodigious  weight  of  taxation, 
arbitrarily  imposed,  and  rigorously  exacted.  Before  the 
final  collapse  occurred,  wide  regions,  once  occupied  by 
opulent  and  populous  cities,  were  found  to  be  destitute  of 
inhabitants,  and  reteaaed  from  taxation  on  the  piM  that 
there  was  no  popnlatitm  left  from  which  to  collect  a  revenae. 
Large  tracts  of  Asia,  southern  Europe,  and  northern  Africa 
have  never  recovered  from  the  desolating  effects  which  were 
indacod  on  them  by  the  fiscal  and  military  policy  of  im- 
perial Rome.  A  groat  break  occurred  in  tho  history  of 
human  progress.  Social  development  was  thrown  back  for 
centuries,  and  in  some  partienlars  has  not  even  yet 
recovered  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  in  the  first  century 
before  our  present  era.  Not  a  few  fragments,  too,  survive 
from  that  imperial  aystom  which  was  the  downfall  of 
anrieiit  eivilintion,  and  which  will  remain  an  impediment 
to  modem  civilisation  until  they  are  completely  taken  out 
of  the  societies  in  which  they  have  been  embedded. 

The  history  and  progress  of  modem  finance  may  be  best 
studied  in  English  fiscal  histoty.  Some  countries,  as 
Holland,  adopted  expedients  in  finance  long  before  other 
states  understood  or  accepted  them;  othen,  as  France, 
have  been  informed  by  many  acute  authon  of  the  means 
by  which  a  sounder,  fairer,  and  more  prodnctive  fiscal 
i^atam  mig^t  he  adopted  in  place  of  one  which  waa  raiaotu, 


oppressive,  and  anproductive.  But  in  England  only 
theory  and  {uactice  have  gone  on  togetlter, — not  indeed 
Btmultabeonaly,  for  the  English  legislature  haa  aeeepted 
scientific  principles  with  hesitation  and  alownesa,  bnt  pro- 
gressively, the  result  beuig  a  eompromise,  which  is  opon 
indeed  to  serious  criticism  from  Uie  point  of  view  of  the 
economist,  but  is,  under  existing  circnmstances,  of  easy 
manipulation  to  the  finander.  Into  the  former  of  these 
wa  do  not  propose  to  enter;  it  will  be  treated,  under  Taxx- 
tioh;  but  the  latter  can  bo  presented  from  an  historical 
point  of  view. 

English  finance  is  historically  connected  with'the  founda- 
tion uxd  growth  of  the  Engli^  exchequer.  It  is  further 
divisible  into  two  periods, — one  in  which  almost  the  whole 
income  of  the  sovereign,  acting  for  the  state,  wna  derived 
from  direct  taxation;  another  in  whidi  a  oontinuftUy 
inct«a«ng  revenue  boa  been  obtained  from  the  incUtad 
taxation  of  consumable  articles.  The  dividing  Kne  In  thcae 
two  systems  is  tho  civil  war  of  the  17th  century;  and  il 
may  be  affirmed  confidently  that  nothing  but  the  amar- 
gencies  of  a  great  convulsion  like  that  of  the  parliamentciy 
war  could  have  reconciled  the  English  people  to  so  total  a 
change  in  the  system  of  taxation  as  the  adoption  of  the 
excise  was.  For  more  than  a  century  after  the  compronuse 
was  effected,  of  which  the  peTxwtnal  or,  as  it  was  called; 
at  first,  tho  hereditary  excise  was  the  outcome,  the  impoe^ 
waa  detested.  A  generation  has  hardly  paased  awaj  sine* 
offencea  against  the  excise  have  ceased  to  command  public 
aympathjr,  and,  despite  the  sereri^  with  which  the  hm 
treated  frauds  on  the  revenue,  have  been  looked  on  aa  Tenial 
acts,  detection  in  which  was  rather  thought  unlucky  tiiMxi 
seandabna.  ,  We  no  doubt  owe  the  change  in  pablio  aenti* 
ment,  ia  accordance  with  which  frauds  on  the  exdae  ore 
considered  criminal,  to  the  happy  change  in  the  fisssl 
policy  of  the  country,  under  which  taxes  are  impoaed  for 
the  purposes  of  revenue  only,  and  are  no  longer  asen  to  be 
protective  or  partial 

The  origin  of  the  Engliah  exchequer  S£.  variously  ascribed 
to  William  the  Norman  and  his  yonngeet  son  Haaiy  I.  It 
ia  certain  that  the  great  cadaatoe  of  Ponebd&y  Book,  the 
terrier  of  inhabited  England,  was  treated  si  the  r^^ster  of 
the  exchequer,  the  authority  of  wMch,  as  a  record  of  the 
crown's  titie  to  lands  and  services,  and  of  the  subject^ 
tenure,  was  held  in  the  exchequer  court  to  be  conclusive. 
It  is  also  certain  that  whatever  arrangement  may  have  bem 
made  by  the  first  and  third  Norman  kings,  the  system  waa 
suspended  during  the  troubles  of  Stephen's  reign,  and  tha^ 
the  exchequer  was  reeonstracted  by  Heniy  XL  It  appears^ 
too,  that  tike  machinery  of  the  exJiecjuer  was  perfet^ed  by 
a  family  of  clerical  financiers,  who  >eld  at  once  high 
dignities  in  tlie  church  and  confidential  ofDcea  in  the  ctate ; 
that  they  were,  and  avowed  themselves  to  be,  eager  advo- 
cates of  regal  rights ;  and  that  they  strove  to  extend,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  liabilities  and  responsibilitieB  of  the  snbjoct 
towards  the  srown.  They  also  found  means  by  which  tho 
jadicial  powers  of  the  crown,  tho  protection  which  the 
powers  of  police  wielded  by  ths  crown  could  afford  to  the 
subject,  and  even  the  validity  of  contracts  were  mode  the 
machinery  for  securing  a  revenue. 

The  Norman  and  Flantogenet  kinga  were  not  only  the 
overioida  of  all  their  subjects,  and  tharetu*  interested  ia 
the  escheat  of  their  estates  by  failure  of  Iteini,  bat  by  lar 
the  largest  landholders  in  the  country.  The  royal  eitatn 
were  managed,  at  least  in  the  13th  and  t4th  centtiries,  just 
as  the  estates  of  the  noUes  and  gentry  were.  They  were 
superintMtded  by  bailifb,  genanlly  of  very  low  social 
rank,  and  cultivated  by  customary  and  hired  labons  The 
profits  of  the  estate,  as  long  as  this  system  was  continued, 
were  paid  into  the  exchequer  by  the  bailiffs,  and  after  the 
king  ttuai  to  enltirata  bod  with  hii  own  stock  sad 
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wpitaH  tlia  eollecton  of  renti  laeeaeded  to  ^milar  dtHlu 
vitk  thofa  of  th«  mora  tacioot  btiUffs.  The  Bberiffs 
eollectad  Um  oo^tonuity  cbargw  wbich  were  imposed  od  the 
eoantlee,  knd  Iho  eztntDrdinar;'  roceipU  of  the  cromi,' 
ai&king  audit  of  their  liabilities  twice  a  year,  and  receiviDg 
ft  qniUaoce  when  those  liabilities  were  discharged.  Care- 
ful search  was  made  into  the  estates  of  deceased  tenants  of 
the  crown,  and  the  utiqaaiy  or  ganealopst  has  derired 
tbe  iargeefe  amooDt  of  his  iDtoimattoa  as  to  faDuIy  and 
local  histonr  from  tbe  numerous  and  exact  inquintionat  poit 
MertcMirhidi  were  taken  by  t&e  proper 'autboritiee..  As 
eertain  offences  involnd  a  forfeibire,  and  as  all  offences 
might  be  condoned  by  the  payment  of  malcts,  the  atteo- 
tioo  <rf  the  royal  officials  was  emulated  to  all  such  cases 
«f  miscondact,  and  except  in  mattera  of  petty  polices 
«dindicated  io  the -manorial  courts,  the  royal  tribunals 
nfddly  anperseded' private  juriadictioDS.  In  Eojcland  these  < 
privato  jnriadieUoiis  disappear  in  the  middle  of  the  llUi 
cantiuT ;  in  BeotUnd  they  snrviTed  till  they  were  aboliabed 
after  taa  inmrrecticni  in  17t9 ;  m  Fntoee  th^ezisted 
the  em*  of  the  Bercda^on.  Kothing  has  tended  so  mnch 
le  davelop  English  nationality,  and  to  eonstJidato  tbe 
Mithority  of  the  crown,  as  the  royal  tribunali,  working 
thioogh  and  for  the  machinery  of  the  exrJiequer. 

As  the  King's  Bench  dealt  with  pleas  of  tbe  crown,  wlien 
the  king's  peace  was  broken,  and  the  exchequer  hunted  up 
and  punished  offences  against  the  reveaue,  and  through  both 
agencies  assisted  the  revenue,  so  a  further  source  oi  royal 
income  was  derived  from  the  foes  levied  for  tbe  adminiatia- 
tion  of  justice  between  antyect  sad  sabjeet.  There  are 
■wny  form*  of  convejranoa  known  to  those  who  are 
«iiitou  in  legal  ontiqutiea.  But  tbe  court  of  Common 
nsas  oompeted  agunst  them,  hy  recognising  a  form  of 
wmveyance  transacted  in  court,  recorded,  and  thereupon 
protected  by  valid  evidence  of  title.  "No  assurances, " 
aud  Claieodon.  when,  in  the  full  tide  of  revived  loyalty, 
the  cavaliers  of  the  Bestontioo  strove  to  reverse  or  make 
Toid  disadvantageous  or  forced  solos  made  by  themselves 
during  thetoarse  of  the  civil  wars,  "are  equal  in  validity 
to  titles  created  by  fines,"  as  these  kinds  of  conveyances 
were  called.  "Thereis  no  precedent  of  theirbungvacated 
byjodgment  or  Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  without 
the  eonaent  of  ibs  parties.*  Bo  etmda^va  was  tUs  foim 
of  conveyaooe^  that  ,  when  Yisconnt  Poibeck  snnandered 
■lis  title  to  tbe  king  hy  the  process  of  a  fine,  tbe.Lords, 
though  they-  prottated  against  the  act,  did  not  venture  en 
demandittg  that  it  should  be  void.  This  form  of  eon< 
veyaoce  also  supplied  a  revenue  to  the  crown.  The 
•xcbeqner,  in  short,  was  ubiquitous,  constantly  searching 
after  means  by  which  the  finances  of  the  crown  could  be 
nemited  or  enlarged,  and  aometimea  offering  voiy  solid 
■dvaatsges  to  the  subject  in  return  for  business  of  which 
the  law  courts,  centred  in  the  exchequer,  took-  cognizance. 

Bssidas  Uieee  revenues,  the  crown  derived  an  income 
from  tbe  oorporalSons  whiwe  charters  were  granted  in  lien 
oCanaaal  payments,  and  were  renewed  on  further  payments. 
Sometimes  the  accession  of  a  new  sovmign  was  made  the 
ground  for  fresh  demands  on  tbe  re-grant  of  charters,  and 
payment  vras  always  expected  for  the  concession  of  new 
rights.  AU  these  receipts,  from  whatever  aourcea  derived, 
Were  entered  in  tbe  annual  regiatera,  the  great  rolls  of  the 
tip*,  a  series  of  docomeots  still  preserved,  and  extending 
luhottt  Imok  from  etuly  in  the  reign  of  Henry  XL  down 
to  the  relgu  of  William  IV.,  when  offices,  long  obsolete,  and 
•hready  mere  atnecures,  were  sbidisbed.  But  for  neariy 
seven  centuries  the  financial  bistoir  of  England  is  con- 
tained in  on  unbroken  series  of  public  records,  carefully 
made  up  from  year  to  year,  and  as  csrefnlly  audited.  And 
pM  the  recNpts  of  the  exchequer  were  ezaotly  scheduled,  so 
lbs  fojasau  ware  cbsgked.   ZVo  Burt  order,  em  ofthe 


sorerelgn,  wu  ToUd  for  payment,  niilesB  U  «m  eonDtw- 
aigned  by  some  official — originally  the  trettsorer — and 
therefore  duly  labjeeted  to  b  formal  ttamination. 

It  ia  reasonable  to  coodnde  that  arbitrary  taxation  was, 
if  not  unknown,  always  unconstitutional  in  England 
The  strict  definition  of  tbe  crown's  rights  in  relation  to 
revenue,  which  Domesday  Book  defended,  and  wliicb  the 
exchequer  interpreted,  naturally  snf^ts  that  the  rights 
of  the  subject  were  equally  acknowledged  and  intelligible, 
Heuce  it  was  a  general  opinion,  pret^  free^  expnesed 
when  the  adminiatratiun  was  nnpopubr,  tbwt  the  Ung 
should  live  within  that  income  in  ordinary  times  at  least, 
which  had,  under  good  maaacemeiity  been  fband  soffieient 
for  the  digni^  of  tite  crown  sud  the  good  government 
of  the  kin^om.  The  risk  of  the  crown's  impoverishnMnt 
and  the  coDsequent  necessity  of  grants  from  the  subjecti 
made  the  English  pec^le  exceedingly  hostile  to  favourites, 
and  led  parliaments  to  recommntd  or  even  insist  on  a 
resomptim  of  giants.  Tbe  impnnridenee  of  Henn  HL 
led  to  the  Banm^  War.  TbawoiiaimproTidnice  ctf  Hmi^ 
VL's  adndnisttatioDfirilien  theennrawas  in  ahj^ert  PMnuy^ 
was  d  laincipBl  stimalimt  to  the  parfyof  the  dake  of  Toik. 
The  last  echo  of  this  discontent  waa  the  dissatisfaction  felt 
-at  the  grants  made  hj  William  HL  to  the  Bentincks  and 
the  Keppela,  grants  which  had  to  be  revoked  in  p&rt,  and 
which  were  ody  confirmed  in  part  by  the  adroit  manner  in 
which  the  Whigs  proposed  to  extead  the  same  resomptioa 
to  tbe  estates  beetowM  OB  ths^inuiioroas  UlegitimBte  ehO 
dren  of  Charles  H. 

One  financial  expedient,  however,  adopted,  as.  is  snp> 
posed,  at  the  instigstion  of  decked  and  OMrtoinlyutiodnced 
in  tiie  middle  <rf  the  ISth  mataxff  had  audi  lasting  and 
peculiar  ^(Ibela  on  the  flseal  and  pcditieal  tjtim  the 
country  that  it  should  be  axpluned.  This  waa  the  oommut»- 
tion  ot  foreign  military  service  for  a  fixed  money  payment 

Tbe  pcdicy  of  Henry  IL  was  to  strengthen  the  revenue, 
and  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  government.  B^imd 
hii  immediate  and  obvious  intoreats,  the  warning  whidi  ha 
derived  from  the  straits  to  which  his  great  rival  Loaii 
VIL  waa  constantly  reduced  was  enon^  to  make  him 
eager  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  means  for  oanying  oat 
his  own  deeigna.  The  expedient  oa.whi^  ha  hit  led  to 
three  results,  two  of  which  had  an  ovenrhshning  inflaeace 
on  the  mediiBvallustoty  of  En^snd  and  western  Enrope, 
while  in  tbe  third  waa  contained  the  sotation  of-  hm 
greatest  problem  with  wliich  dvilintion  haa  had  togn^le, 
which  ancient  politics  failed  to  grup^  bnt  which  is  tiis 
great  victory  of  modem  politics.  The  commutation  of 
iforeign  military  service  for  a  fixed  money  payment  was, 
first,  the  cause  why  the  Norman  aettier  and  tbe  subject 
Englishman  rapidly  developed  a  eoinmon  sentiment  against 
tbe  royal  prerogative ;  was,  secondly,  the  origin  of  that 
irresistible  Englbh  army  before. 'which,  till  it  was  rivalled 
by  the  Swiss  in&intrr,  no  feudal  levy  ooiUd  hold  its  gronnd; 
and,  tiiirdly,  was  the  nnwiUing  patent  of  repreeentative 
government,  of  parliamentary  control,  and  finaUy  of  sden- 
tific  finance. 

Tbe  king,  nnder  that  system  <d  redprocal  obligation 
between  overlord  and  tenant  which  is  Mlled,-  somewhat 
loosely,  feodfdiam,  had  a  right  to  the  milita^  aerviee  of 
such  among  his  subjects  as  held  lands  by  militaiy  tenure. 
Sometimes,  to  be  sore,  as  in  France  and  Germany  in  the 
llth  and  13th  centuries,  tbe  snserain  was  not  in  a  position 
to  enftvce  thootdigationj  sometimes,  as  in  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  the  obligation  was  rendered  stringent  by  ths 
necesrity  of  defence  against  a  eommon  enemy  It  wonld 
seem  that  the  powtiou  of  the  EngUsh  king  and  Norman 
duke  was  intermediate  to  the  above.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  he  eonld  call  on  his  subjects  in  EngUud  to  do  battls 
on  behalf  of  intereats  wUdh  wsn  indiqntably  insolar,  bis 
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NonuB  nlijeeto  for  ndi  intanati  .u  were  indinHitAb^ 
CDotineataL  Bnt  it  vu  not  quite  w  fllew  that  ao  Boj^di 
tntnfc  WB»  bonnd  to  defend  the  truumwiiw  intereet^  of 
the  Eiic^  king,  or  that  e  Konnanf  •  Gtaoon,  or  Langoe- 
doe  tenant  ihonld  be  e<xutniDed  to  Tiadiette  Uu  Bo^iih 
r^ls  ot  a  Norman  dnke.  Bnt  there  was  ao  much  to  be 
md  on  bdialf  of  the  king's  claim  that  a  oompromiM  was 
-poasibK  and  it  was  so  mneh  to  the  advantage  of  the 
English  monarob  that  saeh  a  compnmiise  shonld  be  made, 
that  the  bargain  knowu  as  esenage  or  scutage  was  struck 
between  tli«  SofjSah  king  and  his  barons. 

Mtlttacy  serriee  lendered  bj  a  mOitaiy  tenant  was  a  tax 
in  kind.  In  UBS  Heuy  IL'  laid  efaum  to  the  gnat  flef 
of  TDoloue  in  ri^t  of  Us  wife.  If  tliis  flef  oonld  be 
transmitted  throngh  femalM,  his  claiOf'seeording  to  HA 

C'  'io  kw  of  the  time,,  was  good.  Bnt  anther  family  had 
in  possession  for  nmAj  a  eeatorjr,  and  it  was  plunly 
inexpedient  to  the  French  king  that  his  dominions  ahonld 
be  completely  girdled  ronni^  from  Flanden  to  the  Alps, 
by  the  fiefs  of  &e  English  kin^  wlio,  by  varbtis  titles,  hod 
i^ierited  or  claimed  the  whole  seaboeid  of  France.  The 
reooreiyi  therefore,  of  the  fief  of  Tonlonse  was  snn  to  be 
an  arduons  taa^  and  in  effect  Heniy  did  not  aohisTe  it 
Bat  baigdoiag  for  a  mauj  pa jpnent  instead  irfponon^ 
serHon  he  coald  amly  UkueU  with  flie  aoet  effeotire 
means  towards  the  ODjeet  aimed  at,  A  fen'dat  army  was 
collteted  elowly,  was  destitute  of  solid  t^anisation,  and 
was  at  once  disbanded  when  the  time  of  its  serrioe  was 
pssssd.  An  enlisted  anny,^id  and  commanded  by  the 
lorerelgn,  ^thered  by  carefnl  seleetioo,  and  dciUed  with  all 
the  akut  which  the  age  pomisad,  was  a  far  mean  cffldent 
instmment  of  warfare.  * 

The  assize  of  arms  nnder  which  tite  militia  was  enrolled 
defined  the  equipment  of  the  national  foroea  as  precisely 
as.  those  of  Borne  were  defined  uder  the  so^ed  eonsti- 
tatlon  of  Serrins.  Each  aotdsl  ordav  had  its  proper  arms 
and  place  in  the  army.  None  bat  frenpoeo  were  entitled 
to  eerve.  Bnt  in  the  king's  enlisted  army  a  serf  conld  be 
enrolled,  and  rise  to  knighthood  and  ersn  to  nobility. 
Dijrtng  the  long  wars  of  Edward  IIL  many  and  persons 
of  originally  ignoble  birth  became  distingnished  captains. 
The  royal  army  became,  like  the  cbureh,  the  road  1^  which 
humble  merit  might  be  promoted  to  rank  and  afflnenoe. 
Such  an  anny  was  highly  paid,  well  drilled,  rapidly  man- 
osuTTcd,  and  prodigioosly  eftectire.  Though  email,  it  eesily 
nratsdhosta  many  timeagreater  in  umbars  than  itseU;  The 
duTaliy  of  Fianee  went  down  before  tho  Bai^iah  footmen . 
at  Crecy,  Foitiei^  Ajpaooor^  and  Teraeoil,  as  the  Fenian 
armies  wen  destroyed  at  Qranicos,  Issue,  and  Arbels,  and 
as  the  native  forces  of  India  were  rooted  at  Plassy  or 
Assays.  It  'is  true  that  these  English  viotories  were 
ultimately  barren,  beoaose  the  Tieton  were  too  few  to  hold 
the  country  which  they  oooqnered.  But  in  action,  as  long 
ae  the  army  was  true  to  lU  drill  and  disci[dine,  it  was 
irresistible^  and  eould  only  be  beaten  or  dislodged  in  detaiL 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  mooh  to  say  that  the  tradition  of 
these  ezploita  has  had  a  patmanent  effseb 

Again,  tiie  eommatation  first  adopted  in  11S8  nnited 
the  two  races,  Korman  and  Bu^ish,  in  a  eommon  poli^^. 
In aeeordanee  with  the  ^rit  ocHm  time  Ae  bargain  was 
a  record  and  a  precedent  If  it  strengthened  the  kite's 
ndfitary  power,  it  weakened  hia  drfl  power.  The  feudal 
clueftdn  might  not  be  unwilltng  to  undertake  a  campaign 
fnm  which  he  might  get  plunder  or  glory,  or  the  solid 
advantagee  of  sneoenfol  and  appreciated  serrioe.  But  it 
was  another  thing  to  find  the  fundi  from  which  others 
might  be  hired,  and  drilled,  and  win  thcee  edTantagss. 
Tho  milUaty  tenant  began  to  orlUdse  Of  sorei^^  poTic^ 
iaiOBdertakiag  forngn  wan^  and  to  demnr  to  his  dratende 
for  asenaga.   His  aatnral  ally  against  the  powor  of  tha 


crown  was  the  free  peoMttt  la  litde  mm  Oan  ImU  « 
oentnry  after  the  bargain  wUeh  Beckat  made  wiUi 
military  tenants  of  the  crown,  the  whde  nation,  clnncb> 
men,  ooblea,  borghen,  and  peasant^  wen  united  agaioil 
John  and  his  mercenaries,  forced  the  Great  Charter  iioaa 
Idm,  and  despite  the  anathemas  of  the  most  pow^rfnl  poM 
Which  erer  eat  at  Borne,  Insisted  that  the  OuiHer  ahotOd 
be  maintained.  Hw  history  of  no  Eocopeaa  mtkn 
Bupplioe  a  patal]d  to  the  arata  cf  ISIB.  A  wiH  ha  foond 
also  that  this  oommoa  ponoaa  laflttsnead  the  Minds  of  all 
ranks  of  Eni^ishma^  tilC  mdar  lha  anhapnj  rrign  of 
Beniy  TI4  the  fsnda  of  the  niUea  made  haToo  of  Ea^SA 
liberty  for  a  ceatory  and  a  half.-  Bnt  it  was  dnrinif  lim 
jKriod  of  natifflial  resistance  to  the  excessee  of  ptecqgatH^ 
U,  during  the  ISth,  1 1th,  and  the  first  half  of  thn  IStfc 
centniy,  thet  thoee  precedents  were  oreated  which  netracl 
the,'patliamentary  opposition  of  the  I7th  century  to  aOdi 
^ood  pnrposai 

In- the  third  place,  the  eommatatioB  of  pemoaal  aariea 
vaa  the  true  cause  of  pariiaanntaiy  repreaenlatioa.  It  fa 
knowpL  that  the  eartteet  traces  lepreaentation  ofs  to  bo 
foond  in  thoaa  daotions  of  eoan^  fcoightB  vbn  wan 
appobikad  to  amass  flie  eontribntioiii  for  etAnotdUanij 
iMceesities  lAkA  dm  irregular  councils  oraaaemUfaa  of  Om 
•adier  Flantagenet  kings  had  conceded.  From  looal.ar 
connty  amaasmanU  to  a  national  or  genenl  ammsMsnl, 
based  on  nniform  priociplee,  was  only  »  stepi  At  fbat 
there  WBS  no  need  that  any  bat  the  conntry  dl^riolBaboald 
be  dealt  with  in  this  fsshion.  The  resources  and  UnbiU- 
tiee  ol  the  towns  were  wdl  known,  and  Oe  kii^  eould 
treat  directly  with  the  borough  andkuitiea  lleBe  rel*^ 
tions  of  the  crown  to  tin  durtered  boron^  fa  tli« 
explanation  of  thoee  anomalooa  haneUsm  whieli  filiimotw 
ised  so  many  of  the  borondiB  before  Qu  BaCocn  Aot  at 
1833.  At  laa^  fa  1361^  Sinion  do  l^mtfM  — 
the  representatiTSS  of  the  horoii^ai  wall  aa  the  romiHw, 
arowedly  fw  ttw  porpow  of  obttrinfng  Huiradhasfaa  to  hfa 
policy,  and  the  pnoedent  was  eo^ed  tidtfy  yaon  fatar 
Edward  1 

How  the  parliament  gradually,  tiurongh  its  contnA'  oTor 
the  supply  of  funds  for  the  extraordinary  neoeaaifiaa  of 
the  crown,  undertook  the  coguixanoe  and  remedy  of  nTiTiami, 
assumed  legislattre  funetioni^  affirmed  its  own  pKvil^aa, 
debated  political  questions,  changed  or  determined  tbo 
succession  to  the  erown,  extwded  or  narrowed  the  franrhiara 
of  the  electors,  and  et^idued  the  iqyal  •dnuidatratio&  and 
expenditure  is  matter  of  faadUar  hbtoiy.  Urn  arigiQ  of 
the  EngUsh  parUoment  was  peculiar,  as  ita  place  fa  modem 
Ettiopeaa  history  waa  unique^  tilt,  at  the  iSmclustoii  of  tka 
18th  century,  other  conntries  began  to  imitate  the  forms 
and  traditions  of  the  English  constitution,  and  at  last  a  free 
pailiament  has  become  a  symbol  and  oondition  ci  oonstitn- 
tional  goTsmment 

It  has  been  stated  tiiat  finance,  during  ibe  Flantaganek 
and  Tudor  dynasties,  consisted  mainly  is  Uie  Atwaetimal 
impoaition  of  direct  taxea,  The  crown  made  known  K> 
neoessitiea,  and  tha  parlianiant  doolued  the  amount  of  anp- 
ply.  At  a  period  wiioh  iB«ot  nettled,  the  ri^t  or  datf  of 
ulj^Bating  otti^  became  Tested  fa  the  lower  dtaa^MC,  It  ' 
is  ptobaUefbat  tiiis  great  priyilege,  to  whidi  the  Hooae  of 
Oommona  owes  its  aseendeo^,  bnt  which  was  fonnalfy 
cniceded  only  in  the  reign  of  diaries  IL,  was  partly  dva 
to  the  willingness  of  the  Lords  to  thnnr  on  tha  lower 
diamber  ihe  odium  or  danger  of  refusing  or  catting  down 
the  demands  of  the  crawn,  pertiy  to  the  origihel  ehamctsr 
of  perliameutary  repreeentation, — the  fact,  namdy,  that  it 
was  called  into  being  for  the  pnipoee  of  ssesmsasnt  In 
coluee  of  tim^  the  Honse  of  Cinnmoas  assamed  tta 
of  giving  validity  to  the  pants  of  (ba  deigy  fa  Aair  Oofr 
TocatioUi.a  right  wUek  na^  aagrOy  oflimal  fa  tta  tnC 
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•MUOD  of  the  Long  ParliamenL  Here,  sgainj  it  is  pr&bablft 
that  the  clergy  had,  at  some  period  which  cannot  be  now 
dafiaed,  attempted  to  protect  themselves  against  the  heavy 
demands  of  (he  king  by  patting  their  grants  tinder  the 
■nctioo  of  itlie  popidir  dunber. 

duwt  taxes  of  the  nantsgenet  and  Todor  times  ware 
pSReDtages  oo  the  annnal  vftlne  of  lands  and  tenements, 
Imqwrty  tuM  strictly  so  called  on  personal  estate,  and 
pereentagei  on  eocIesiasdcBl  revecnes.  ^e  fint  two  were 
gnoted  by  the  secnlar,  the  last  by  the  clerical  parliaipent 
Veiy  early  in  the  history  of  English  finance,  the  district 
from  which  the  lax  was  raised  was  assessed,  and  the  assess- 
ment vaa  made  a  pennaoeot  ralnatioa.  It  acenu'  that 
this  was  oTsn  doits  with  tlie  tu  on  pet«ona3^.  Hie  town, 
for  instaooe,  from  which  the  tax  was  collected  was  set 
don  at  a  fixed  snm,  and  the  ^nm  tbns  fixed  was  raised 
raltably  by  the  local  anthjriues.  Hence  in  the  time  of 
Jameo  L  the  snbcddin  and  fifteenths,  as  the  direct  taxes 
OD  real  and  personal  imperty  were  called,  prodaced  less 
thaa  th^  did  Biore  than  three  cantories  before,  though 
lbs  money  of  the'  Stoart  eov«reign  contained  mly  one 
Ihiid  of  tha  apaue  whioh  was  ct^ned  in  piecea  bearing  the 
same  name  in  the  13th  cental}-,  and  prieea  bad  risen  owing 
to  tiw  increosii^  cheapness  with  which  ailver  was  obti^nod 
It  IS  likely  that  the  motire  lor  maintaining  the  same 
assessment  was  that  parliament  might  exactly  attderetand 
th6  amount  of  the  burden,  and  the  extent  of  the  aid  given 
to  (he  king.  The  taxing  rolls  in  which  the  amounts  levied 
are  set  down  exist  by  thDosands  ii  the  catimal  archives, 
and  might  be  made  th>^  material  for  iUtutrating  the  social 
condition  and  opnlenoa  of  medinval  Enghmd,  Similarly 
tha  valoe  id  benefices  wus  assessed  and  Tsuaioed  constant, 
the  tax  levied  being  a  percentage  on  the  nominal  value  as 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  pope  or  the  kbg. 

The  tax  levied  on  the  clergy  was  always  a  lugher  per- 
oentage  than  that  imposed  on  the  laity.  It  was  reasonably 
argaed  that  a  tax  on  tithes  was  a  lighter  burden  than  a  tax 
on  products  or  annoal  value,  since  the  tithe-owner  bad 
contributed  neither  in  labour  nor  capital  to  his  share  in 
the  produce.  Hence  Edffard  L  demanded,  in  1296,  an 
moimoaB  pereentage — a  third — on  the  revenneo  of  the 
elergy.  The  elugy  had  procured  a  bull  from  Boniface 
Vnt,  under  which  they  were  forbidden  to  pay  taxes  to 
lay  persona.  That  this  bull  was  obtained  at  tiie'r  Kolicits- 
tion  seems  manifest,  since  the  crown  was  in  want  of  money 
for  carrying  on  war  with  Philip  the  Fair,  with  whom  the 
pope  was  at  constant  feud,  and  against  whom  he  would 
be  likely  to  support  any  enemy.  The  attitude  which 
Edward  instantly  assumed  towardi*  the  clergy,  the  success 
vdiieh  attended  his  poti^,  and  the  serious  diminntion 
tn  their  privileges  and  prestige  which  followed  from 
the  expedient  so  nnlnokily  adopted,  are  matters  of  familiar 
histwy.  From  the  tame  of  Edward  there  are  only  faipt 
and  occasional  signs  of  that  clerical  independence  which 
had  exhibited  such  vigour  in  earlier  times.  During  the 
ISA  century  the  clergy  had  ceased  to  be  a  separate  power 
fa  the  state,  though  they  exercised  a  great  conservative 
iaflaenoe  is  the  obseore  pcditics  of  the  Lancastrian  and 
iToikist  period. 

SonettDM  the  Icfaig  reeetved  taxes  in  hnid,  especially  in 
wool,  the  princ^Ntl  export  of  English  produce.  It  appears 
that  sheep-feedmg  was  almoet  confined  to  England,  pro- 
bably because  the  peace  wes  better  kept  in  England  than 
elaewlnret  and  deedtntion  was  nearly  unknown.  Hence  it 
was  poaaUile  to  pot  a  heavy  export  du^  on  the  produce,  or, 
what  was  the  same  in  effect,  to  aell  it  at  a  much  higher 
prke  than  it  was  parchased  at,  by  assuming  a  temporary 
moaopo^  of .  the  article.  Such  an  expedient  was  adopted 
W  Edward  L  in  1297,  and  several  times  over  bvEdwonl 
BL   The  impoitaQGe  ol  Ki^jsh  wool  to  the  Ilemiah 


manuf&dturaa  was  so  grest,  and  tne  tmOv  easily 
manipulated  by  the  English  Oovcmment,  tnat,  initD  tha 
time  of  Edward  I.  till  t^t  of  Henry  "VIL,  i.*.,  during  two 
centuries,  the  political  eympathiea  tit  the  Flemish  were 
easily  secured  on  the  ude  of  Enriand  thions^  the  egeo^  at 
commercial  interconne.  When  navguet  of  Boignndy  gave 
a  refuge  to  the  ToAist  exiles  and  sent  forth  pretenders  to 
distuA  the  thnme  of  Henry  l-odov,  the  n^iotiation  of  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Flandois,  thp  Intercuisus  Hagnns, 
formed  an  effectual  bar  to  hbf  intrigaee. 

The  direct  taxes  of  the  period  bofore  us  were  doled  out 
sparingly  and  grudgingly  Sometimes,  as  in  the  minority 
of  Aichird  IL,  they  yiM  appropriated,  to  nee  a  modem 
phmse,  by  the  hands  of  a  body  of  commisiionaa  apptoated 
for  tile  porpose. ,  Ob  tiie  oeoaiion  refeired  to,  Pir  BiiAaid 
Whittington  was  one  of  the  persons  selected  to  see  that  the 
moneya  granted  wore  duly  applied  to  the  wai  with  Fraaoa 
It  may  also  be  stated  that  monitions  for  the  defence  of 
Chsrbonrg,  uJtpetre  and  sulphur,  wers  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  time  by  Sir  William  Walworth,  Veil  known  in 
history  ss  the  slayer  of  Wat  Tyler,  the  leader  of  the  Kentish 
insurgents  in  the  peassnto'  #ar.  It  ia  almost  supwflnoos 
to  say,  that  supply  was  granted  oo  the  ronditioa  that  the 
grievanoes  were  redreaead.  In  thi.  ea^  part  Of  the  10th 
century,  vfaen  it  was  aeen  that  tha  officials  of  the  court 
evaded  the  redress  of  that  whieh  the  Commons  {myed  ior 
and  pud  for,  the  practice  became  guieral  of  drawing  np 
petitions  in  the  fonn  of  bills,  and  thu>  of  making  the 
icdress  of  grievances  the  basis  of  a  l^islative  act 

It  ia  a  common-place  with  historians  to  assert  that  the 
right  of  the  crown  to  purveyance,  i.e.,  to  provisicaM  and 
hbour,  pcrchoeed  at  marhet  latea,  or  distiained  for  rojal 
works,  vaa  a  serious  grievance  ip  the  Middle  A^ea 
There  is  no  evdence  that  it  was  to.  The  present  wntec 
has  read  many  thousands  of  mrdiKval  account^  and  haa 
rarely  found  that  the  forced  purchases  of  the  crown  vrera 
treated  os  a  wrong.  Sometimes  a  great  courtier,  such  as 
was  the  younger  Despencer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL, 
usurped  a  right  which  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  ii^nred 
the  proprietor.  Bu^  as  a  rule,  the  crown  paid  its  way 
honestly  during  the  Plantagenet  period.  It  was  especially 
in  the  rugn  of  tiie  first  two  Stuarts  that  the  grievance  ^ 
purveyance  was  felL  But  the  discontent  woa  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  crown  had  determined  on  paying  for  sut^iea 
at  the  old  rates  of  value  which  prevailed  oefore  the  currency 
was  changed  and  prices  had  risen.  Such  a  system  pot  on 
the  county,  through  the  justices  at  quarter  sessions,  the 
cost  of  the  difference  between  nominiU  and  market  ratee; 
and  the  crown,  when  the  supplies  were  not  fortlicoming 
from  the  county,  purchased  on  its  own  accAuut,  and  foreea 
the  county  to  pay  extravagant,  perhaps  factitious,  prices  for 
that  which  it  had  failed  to  purvey.  An  addtUonal  cauee 
of  discontent  was  found  in  the  fact  that,  though  purveyance 
was  claimable  only  while  the  king  was  in  the  district,  the 
Stuart  kings  demanded  the  contribution  when  th%  court 
was  in  Ixtndon,  or  at  any  rate  at  some  distance  from  the 
locality  wUdi  was  eluuged,  and  efien  onidisrgod  ha 
dafauU; 

In  the  14tii  ceatnty  a  practice  of  maldng  voluntary 
gifts  to  the  crown  began.  Stories  are  told  of  Pole  and 
Whittington  having  made  presents  or  Inens  to  the  kio^  and 
of  the  latter  having  cancelled  the  king's  debts  at  a  banquet 
which  he  gave  to  his  sovereign.  In  the  16th  century  the 
voluntary  gifts  of  rich  men  were  modified  into  a  system  of 
begging,  under  the  name  of  a  benevolenco.  It  is  probable 
that  the  eztrome  poverty  of  the  crown  during  the  latter 
years  of  Hemy  VI.'s  reign,  and  the  growth  of  partisan 
spirit  among  the  nobke  and  gentry  itf  this  time,  may  have 
led  to  the  practice  becoming  common.  At  any  rata  the 
eoatom  became  genei^  dnnng  Ute  twen^fiva  yeaia-  ti 
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Yottirt  ueMdaaej.  Tlwt  it  wu  •xoaodlbgly  onpopalat  ia 
diownV  ut  Act  of  Biehacd  UL't  nngle  Mdbmwt,  Io 
wU(&  bdiuroleDcas  were  decUred  illegal  The  anooeaaora 
of  the  naoipar  pretonded  to  treat  thia  atatata  aa  inoparatiTa 
aioca  it  waa  enacted  during  an  illagal  government  Heniy 
VIL  and  hia  saceeaiors  coostantl;  aapplemeated  their 
revennea  by  bonflvoleocea.  Chancellor  Morton'i  fork,  by 
which  panimoDious  and  ezpeoaive  opulanoe  wera  equally 
inrited  to  aid  the  king's  neceuitiaa,— the  one  out  of 
aavingH,  the  other  ont  of  ezpenditare^ — ia  well  known. 
The  praeUcs  eontianad  down  to  the  ere  of  the  Long 
Parliuaant,  if  indeed  it  can  ba  aaid  to  have  caaied,  aa  far 
aa  the  B<qn^t  party  was  concerned,  before  the  final  coUapae 
of  CharlM  L'a  fortonu  at  Naseby.  It  waa  a  eonunonpUce 
with  the  courtiors  of  the  day  tlut  the  kin^  might,  if  he 
wished,  take  the  snbject'a  wealth  withoat  asking  leavo.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  who  refowd  professed  that  they  were 
restrained  from  giving  by  the  anathemaa  of  the  Qreat 
Charter,  by  which  those  were  denounced  who  violatad  a^y 
of  the  provision*  which  the  Great  Chatter  oootained,  uid 
QOttftdy  that  by  which  eomfflon  aaisaut  mnaft  ba  acoorded  to 
tantioB.  Anncipationa  of  Torenae  by  loans  weia  common. 
The  focdish  project  of  Henry  HI.,  which  waa  act  oa  foot  in 
order  to  secure  the  throne  of  Sicily  for  his  second  son,  more 
aocnratety  in  order  to  enable  tha  pope  to  crush  the  reigning 
manbsra  of  the  houae  of  Swabis,  loaded  the  king  with  debt, 
and,  forcing  him  to  contnU  his  nobles  aa  to  the  means  of 
liquidating  his  obligatioii%  gave  an  occasion  for  Simon  de 
Hontfort's  abortiTe  political  and  financial  reforms.  The 
long  wars  of  Edward  IIL  oompallad  him  to  make  loans, 
and  ultimately  to  repudiate  hia  dabta;  and  wa  are  told  dut 
hia  banfcniptey  broo^t  down  soma  cf  fre  moal  t^Kdant 
finaneiat  houaaa  in  Floranoa.  Heur  VnX;  who  aqnandared 
the  onermoui  trsarare  which  hia  father  had  accumulated, 
and  afterwards  the  great  personal  astatea  of  the  church,  and 
finally  ito  lands,— repnted,  tad  perhapa  with  teaaon,  to 
have  been,  in  the  wetdthiest  aga  of  iU  ezistenca,  ono-third 
of  the  fertile  land  io  the  kingdom, — constantly  inenrred 
larg*  debts,  from  which  he  wu  relieved  by  his  obaeqniona 
parliaments.  Charles  and  his  son  inenrred  debts  which 
vera  never  paid,  and  Maeaulay  does  not  misstate  the  case 
when  he  sajrs  that  puUio  dwt  was  not  ineurcod  for  the 
first  time  at  tha  Rorolotion ;  what  did  happen  waa  tho 
aatiitaetimi  of  the  obligation  to  pay  the  interest  and,  if 
possibly  tiie  prindpaL 

Ona  of  tha  finandat  expedients  of  the  lliddls  Ages,  and 
indeed  of  much  later  timea,  waa  n  depreciation  of  tho  cur- 
rency by  means  of  issnea  which,  nominally  of  the  same 
value  with  an  older  issue,  were  intriosleally  below  it  This 
r(s  not  the  place  in  which  one  might  point  ont  how  disastrous 
aad  suicidal  a  policy  it  is  to  tamper  with  the  cnrresey, 
how  misehiavonsly  the  foreea  of  Oovemment  are  employed 
when  th^  uodwtaka  tiiia  kind  of  fraud,  and  how  enduring 
m  tha  ealamitiea  whidi  result  from  ao  .great  a  political 
erima.  Not  a  little  of  the  stability  and  progress  of  £og> 
Und  has  baaa  due  to  the  fact  that  dishonest  on  Ae 
part  of  QoTemment  in  dealing  falsely  with  the  currency 
baa  been  a  very  rareofi'encc^ — bu,  indeed,  been  committed 
only  within  a  short  but  continuous  period.  The  evil, 
bowerer,  which  the  action  caused  to  England,  aven  for  so 
short  a  time^  waa  so  great  Uiat  it  reduced  thia  counfary  from 
the  position  of  a  first-rate  to  that  of  n  third^ate  power  In 
Europe  for  more  than  a  centuty. 

Atthealoaeoftha  ISth  osntncyf  the  pound  sterling  con- 
tained what  its  nana  imported,  a  pound  vd^t  of  aUrer, 
of  1 1  '3  fineness, — the  penny,  which  was  the  commonest  coin, 
eoBtaiiijng  tha  340tb  part  of  a  pound.  Between  this  period 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th  oeotory,  the  penny  waa 
tadnead  to  oie-thifd  of  it*  ancient  weight  But  there  is 
reason  to  baUeri^fiDm  dirert  and  indirect  eridenoc^  that  it 


was  tha  practice  to  pay  by  w^ht  and  not  by  tale.  It  is 
insoneeivabla  that  the  crown  would,  for  the  sake  a 
temporary  gain,  have  sacrificed  the  fixed  or  quit  renta^ 
which  constituted,  after  the  beginning  of  tiie  ^Slh  century, 
the  greater- part  of  the  revennea  raised  from  crown  lands 
and  Italian  rights.  Basidaa,  the  evidence  of  prices  is  con- 
clusive aa  to  &e  altamatives  that  the  value  of  silver  nust 
dther  hare  quadmpled  in-the  15th  ocntuiy,  or  that  pay- 
ments must  have  been  made  by  weight,  for  during  tuee- 
fonrths  of  the  ISth  century  tho  prices  of  A*  nacBBSariaa  of 
life  are  mnoh  lower  than  they  are  in  tiie  "HOu  During 
the  whole  of  tUa  period,  howerer,  the  coinage  was  k^  to 
its  cnstomary  standard  of  fineness,  and  therefwe'  no  on- 
certain^  waa  {udnced  upon  pecnuiary  transactions. 

In  1843  Henry  VIIL  commenced  an  issue  of  base  coin. 
At  first  the  alloy  waa  only  one-aizth-of  the  silver;  bnt  in 
15iS  f  second  iasQe  waa  put  into  circulation,  in  which  the 
alloy  waa  one-bol^  and  in  1540  a  third  issue  only  contained 
one-ihird  of  silver.  Henry  died  on  January  28,  lfi47. 
The  guardiana  of  hia  eon  continued  the  practice  during  the 
first  live  years  of  his  reign,  coioiog  money  io  1647  whldi 
was  only  one-third  fint^  in  1S49  of  ouMiaU  fineuea^  ud 
io  1551  of  only  one-fourth  fineness.  An  attempt  via 
made  at  the  cuuduaion  of  thia  reign  to  iaene  a  coinage  of 
genuine  quality,  bnt  as  the  base  money  continued  in  circula- 
tion, the  attempt  was  fntileL  Hary  was  anztoua  to  raatoie 
the  ancient  atandard,  bnt  found  it  impossible  to  do  ao^ 
Elizabeth  called  in  her  fathor^s  and  briber's  base  nmey 
at  a  low  fixed  rate,  which  gave  her  a  considerable  pn^ 
and  pot  into  oironlation  money  of  the  dd  character  aod 
qoalt^.  Tlua  was  effteted  in  1560,  so  that  Enghnd 
sbfirad  from  the  anla  of  n  base  eatnoey  toe  serenteaB 
yearfc  He  effect  was  diaaatcoua  In  the  hi^est  degree^  for 
it  impoverished  the  nation,  and  for  a  long  time  dlaaUed  It 
from  fining  that  phwe  in  Europe  which  it  had  ooonpied  for 
osntttriee  hefom 

Among  tiia  aonroea  of  the  royal  revenue,  the  and^nt 
customs  of  tonnage  and  poundage  occupied  an  inpon- 
nderable  placci  These  were  dues  levied  upon  exports 
and  importa,  and  seem  to  have  been  yielded  from  the 
earlicet  timea.'  Thqr  ere  Justified  on  the  ground  that 
tin  soTsre^  was  under  we  obligation-  of  maintainli^ 
the  police  of  the  narrow  aeaa.  Attwipts  of  n  more  or  lass 
sncceasfnl  kind  were  made  for  the  parpoee  of  seonring  thb 
part  of  the  revenue  by  limiting  exports  and  imports  t» 
certain  towos^  and  particularly  by  fixing  the  market  of 
exports  in  particular  localities,  known  aa  towns  of  the 
staple.  Thus,  for  a  long-time,  Calais  was  hj  law  the  bo3» 
market  of  English  wool,  and  tiie  West  of  England  tin  was 
sold  at  Bodmin  and  some  other  Cornish  towns.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century  tha  growth  of  foreign 
trade  waa  rapid  and  considerable.  Bat  tha  old  does  tm 
exports  and  imports,  wUdi  hsd  bean  granted  to  dw  mm 
on  thffoeoaslm  of  ewh  aeesadoB  from  tha  IBthesotnTf 
were  nnaU  and  indaati&  An  attempt  was  iheteiocs  Bwdf 
to  revise  them,  and  in  1608  OedL  Jamas  nfadilv, 
drew  up  a  new  book  of  rates. 

It  ia  well  known  that  these  new  texes,  for  the  imposition 
of  which  many  plausible  reasons  were  alleged,  were  the 
commencement  of  that  qnarret  between  king  and  parilammt 
which  culminated  in  the  dvil  war.  The  law  courts  decided 
in  ftiTOur  of  the  erown,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  at  tUa 
time  the  spedal  aeaudal  of  tiie  Stuart  goTemmen^ — A» 
practice,  namdy,  of  <Uapkoing  such  judges  aa  gave  ded- 
siooa  on  points  of  oonstitntional  law  or  public  jnslles  Uist 
were  distasteful  to  the  sovereign, — bed  commenced.  Bnt^ 
on  tha  other  hand,  it  was  seen  dearly  enough  that|  if  the 
erown  could,  at  its  own  discretion,  impose  what  taxea  it 
pleased  on  trade,  the  checks  which  parliament  might  impoae 
on  the  administration  would  be  wnitihilntrl    In  point  of 
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fut,  tliB  Book  of  RatM  Lad  Yery  much  this  efFect. 
Fnctically  there  mt  no  piirliftinwt  batwwn'  1610  sod 
16S1,  for  Uis  pu-liunBiit  of  1611  was  dlsaolred  without 
puung  a  bill  or  mskiiig  agraot  Bat  ia  the  Utter  part  of 
this  puiod,  owing  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  CranAeld, 
the  fint  of  Xn^ali  fiouoiers,  tho  king  wet  rolieTed 
from  hv  deto,  '«nd  put  in  poMeauon  <d  a  MTenne 
which  was  independent  of  pariiameuttu?  sapply  under 
ordinarr  cirovuistanoeo.  The  elsotion  of  1631  wea  umply 
doe  to  the  oatbteak  of  the  Thtrt;  Years'  War,  and  the 
disMtrons  conditioa  to  vhich  the  king*a  lon-inrlaw  was 
fedaeed. 

Another  expedient  bjr  which  the  crown  strove  to  in- 
ereeae  its  fisMl  reeupta  was  tha  grant  of  monopoliea. 
It  seems  that  the  creation  of  a  trading  CMnpany, 
and  the  accord  of  special  prtrilegoi  to  thoaa  who  fonnded 
a  market  in  those  ragioni  which  wore  opened  up  to  trade 
\tj  the  dUeoTerf  of  the  Cape  passage  and  the  New  World, 
vu  deemed  to  be  it^nteslabljr  the  proTinoe  of  the  crown. 
The  honaes  of  parlianent  eoald  not  have  Teatnred  on 
criticizing  the  action  of  a  chartered  company,  mach  leas 
ksTs  pretended  to  define  its  prLvQ^es.  Now  the  papal 
see  had  granted  to  Spain  the  whole  <rf  the  New  World,  or 
at  Itast  saeh  parts  of  it  as  were  in  any  way  invitl^  and 
had  made  a  similar  grant  to  Portogal  of  the  diatriot  which 
Iqr  OB  the  mad  to  India.  By  the  death  of  Cardinal  Henry 
k  1S60,  tin  •ntoesalm  (U  Portngal  paued  to  Fbillp  IL, 
*ho  thna  oatted  flnder  mm  rule  the  West  and  the  East 
But  the  Dntch  were  now  eogagad  in  the  War  of  Ind»- 
pendenoe,  and  were  aausted  by  the  English,  though  war 
sad  not  aotoally  broken  oat  between  Eli^Iaiid  and  Spain. 
The  war  came  at  last,  and  the  Eastern  poaseadons  of 
Spain  were  obTioosly  the  ^oat  oonTstdent  spot  in  whifih 
the  power  Spain  might  Ibe  attookod.  'here'  was  every 
TMBon,  thci^  1b  aeoording  trade  pririloges  to  a  eompaoy 
vUeh  had  to  eontend  against  the  power  of  Spoin,  to  bnild 
forts  and  ia«tMi«  la  whioh  trade  oonU  be  isoand  and 
exUbded,  and  to  deal  disorMtly  with  riTals  who  were 
wwiftted  with  Protestant  England  by  a  oommon  Enropean 
iBtarribt,  but  were  sooner  or  hter  to  oome  into  oollidati  in 
■tore  distant  r^ooi.  The  massacre  of  Amboyna  was  the 
be^nniog  of  those  dlfferenoes  which  oolmlnated  in  the  wars 
irilh  Holland  daring  the  protectorate  and  after  the  mon- 
aiehy  was  restored.  'On  December  31, 1600,  the  first  East 
India  Company  was  created  by  charter.  So  far  was  the 
tefentte  from  Mug  tha  better  lor  this  duttar  thst  the 
qaeen  grantsd  the  oompany  m  ezempMca  from  onstoms 
onties  for  the  first  fonr  of  Uioir  voyages. 

Fiom  the  nndisputed  power  <tf  granting  ohartera  for  the 
Bonopoly  of  foreign  tAde  there  was  only  a  step  to  the 
grant  of  monopolies  to  the  home  trade,  thongh  of  eootee 
slwafs  on  the  plea  that  the  monopdy  was  tesUy  a  control 
whidi  it  was  in  the  pablio  interest  to  exercise.  It  ia  well 
known  tbst»  when  these  monopoUee  caused  diaoontent, 
EHwbetii  gradoasly  eanoelled  them.  They  wan  renewed 
I17  Jsmesi,  were  agdot  the  salijeet  of  remonstrance^  and 
wen  abandoned  by  the  king  with  io  little  oonoiliation  that 
somnder  of  the  practice  gave  no  great  ground  for 
gratitade.  The  other  fiscal  expedients  which' James  adopted 
were  the  creation  of  a  new  title  which  was  conferred  by 
purchase,  the  sale  of  poenges,  and  the  rigorous  exaction  of 
fendal  righta.  In  the  parliament  of  1610  an  attempt  was 
made  to  canoel  these  n^its  by  ocwnmnting  them  for  a  fixed 
payment,  whid^  if  the  adieme  had  been  aooepted,  would 
han  taken  the  fum  of  a  qnit  nnl  on  all  estates  held  on 
nulitaiy  service  by  tenants  of  the  crown.  But  the  scheme 
fiiled,  probably  as  much  from  a  dbincUnation  on  ths  part 
of  the  parliament  to  aid  the  prerogative  '  y  granting  the 
king  a  fixed  lerenne,  as  from  any  dbpnte  over  the  amount 
<f  the  comnwtatiMk    the  whole  sabjeethos  been  aUy  iwd 


judiciously  treated  by  ilr  Gardiner,  whose  conscientiona 
and  painstaking  histories  of  the  earlier  Stuart  period  are 
of  the  utmoet  value  to  the  student  of  finance  and  politics. 

Hitherto,  the  history  of  Engluh  finance  has  been  that  • 
of  the  process  by  which  the  Qovemment  attempted,  with 
non  or  less  success,  to  derive  a  revenoe  from  direct  taz^ 
tion.  Ceofl  and  James  L  discorewd  that  a  fruitful  source 
of  increased  revenue  was  to  be  found  in  the'  customs  and  a 
new  book  of  rates,  and  the  Commons  as  clearly  aaw  that  in 
this  fiscal  expedient  lay  the  whole  issne  of  the  debate 
between  parliamentary  control  and  the  royal  pren^a: 
tive.  The  stru^le  began  with  the  accession  of  Charles. 
The  independence  and  privilega  of  parliament,  the  desire 
to  obtain  certain  guarantees  for  that  kind  of  church 
government  which  represented  the  dominant  feeling  of  most 
Englishmen,  wen  the>objacta  of  tboee  who  constituted  the 
parliamsntaiy  opposition  to  the  eoort;  bat  the  machinery 
by  which  these  results  wen  to  be  cfTecAed  was  finaneet  No 
one  can  undentand  the  poUUcs  of  the  first  fifteen  yean  of 
Charles  L's  reign  who  does  not  detect  that  tUh  psrltsment 
intended  to  bring  the  king  to  terms  by  stinting  the  nvenneu 
The  struggle  began  with  the  first  parliament  of  Charles. 
The  parliamentary  leaders  imagined  that  they  had  won  the 
victory  when  they  secured  the  Petition  of  Bight  The 
king  interpreted  that  concession  in  another  way,  and  was 
supported  by  legal  adviea  ia  the  view  which  he  t«^ 
During  the  long  interval  between  the  third  and  fifth  ptriia- 
aents  of  CharUa,  the  king  tried  eveij  expedient  hj  whieh 
to  raise  a  revenue.  Ctorendon's  statnnent  that  the  wmntqr 
was  peculiarly  proeperoaa  between  KZ9  -  and  1640  n 
undoubtedly  correct  But  the  oonntiy  determined  not  to 
1st  Charles  hare  hb  way,  and  the  resistance  to  his  financial 
expodienta  wai  only  the  prelnde  to  those  measurea  whieh 
the  Long  Parliament  at  once  adopted  when  it  met 

During  the  period  which  intervened  between  ths  dis- 
missal of  the  third  snd  ths  smnroona  of  the  fourth  pariia- 
ment,  Charles  adopted  vmons  fiscal  eoiedients  in  oider  to 
fill  np  the  defiolenoy  of  his  fiaaoeei.  lltsy  wen  all,  ouept 
the  ntes  levied  on  imports  and  exports,  forms  of  dirsot  taxa- 
tion. Such  wen  the  oompoaitions  in  lien  of  kai^thood, 
the  annual  payments  made  by  chartered  Inonopolie^  the 
resumption  ot  lands  whicn  wen  said  to  hp  encroachments 
on  the  royal  forests,  the  fines  of  the  Star  Oiamber,  and  la 
particular  the  fine  of  £70,000  imiMsad  on  the  tltf  ti 
London,  and  lastly  ship^noisy.  * 

In  the  eatliest  timesi  the  maritime  town^  tad  aspedally 
the  pmls  ia  the  eootii-east  of  England,  wan  Uabla  to  he 
charged  with  the  dnty  of  the  national  defence  at  na.  The 
privileges  of  the  Cinque  Ports  were  connected  witii  this 
duty  of  defence,  and  it  appears  that  the  saUon  of  thoie 
porta  needed  very  little  penuation  to  nodertake  a  duty  ia 
which  privateering  differed  littie  from  pincy.  Sometimes 
these  irregular  forces  did  good  service-  The  victory  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  over  Eustace  the  Monk  in  1316'  had  even 
more  importont  results  than  the  battle  of  Idncoln.  The 
navy  (tf  Philip  of  Yahris  was  annihilated  at  the  battie  ei 
Knyal^  the  asms  kind  of  force,  and  Edward  in.  wasfned 
from  rivaliy  on  ass.  In  later  times  the  piratical  Teatnni 
dt  Hawkins  and  Drake  had  royal  patronage,  and  it  ia  laid 
that  some  of  the  families  who  purchssed  tities  frem  Jamee 
L — notably  the  Riches — had  gained  their  wealth  by  expe- 
dients very  similar  to  those  which  wen  familiar  to  the 
Algerines,  and  that  their  expeditions  were  as  equivocal  as 
those  of  the  Mediterranean  pintei.  Not  a  few  men  who 
had  won  tl»ir  wealth  as  buccaueen  spent  a  calm  and 
respectable  old  age  ia  England.  There  was  no  hardship 
felt  in  the  demsnd  oooasionally  made  by  tlie  crown,  that 
the  seaboard  towns  aad  oonntics  must  defend  the  realm  at 
sea. 

The  first  writs  of  ship^none^  ia  1634  wen  Isfied  on  the 
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nuritiine  oonntiw  only.  The  Moood  uul  third  of  1635 
ud  1636  wen  impoaed  on  the  Inland  countiea  u  well,  the 
judges  affinning,  at  firet  privately,  and  afterwarda,  on 
Hampden's  appeal,  by  a  m^ority,  that  the  orovn  eonld 
levy  the  tax  at  ita  discretion  and  withoat  the  consent  of 
parliamenL  It  aeems  that  the  tax  yielded  about  X300,000, 
though  it  ia  said  dwt  after  the  Judgmmt  In  Hanpden'a 
case,  the  paymanta  mra'mora  nlnetant  and  Imgalar  than 
they  were  before  the  jodgea  affirmed  the  legality  of  the 
Impost 

The  drtl  w  broke  out  in  the  aatnmn'ot  164S.  The 
king  was  better  off  for  eoldien,  the  pailiament  better  off 
for  money,  and  in  tb«  end  the  poaaeaaion  of  adequate  f  aads 
anppUed  the  means  by  which  the  single  advantage  -  which 
the  king  possessed  waa  nentraUzed.  These  were  afforded 
by  the  new  forces  which  Cromwell  drilled  effsctlvaly  and 
paid  highly.  Not  uily  was  LondoD,'alw»y«  In  the  Intereat 
ofpariiament,  richer  thao  all  the  towns  in  England  pnt 
togethar;  not  only  waa  the  eastern  district  of  England 
nntonehed  by  the  war ;  bat  Norfolk  was  by  far  the  most 
wealthy  andvpopnlons  district  In  England,  as  Torkahlra  and 
Laooashire  were  the  poorest  and  least  populoua.  The 
reaonroee,  therefore,  from  which  the  parliament  ooold  pro- 
enre  its  means  ware  ample  and  easily  obtained. 

In  I9ii  the  pwUamat  ImpoMd  u  sidM-OB  bear  and 
■le  irifkift  all  tlw  oonndea  vUdi  MfcnovMced  thetr 
aitbori^.  Utaiy  dao  letiad  n  heary  tax  m  lobaooo  and 
lhat,  and  on  otoat  attidaa  of  wmaamption.  Hie  project 
was  deounncad  the  king  aa  ^  act  of  onheaid-of  oppres- 
•ion,  bat  waa  aoon  imitatad  In  th«  royalist  district  by  the 
porliaoient  which  aat  at  Oxford,  though,  after  It  had 
made  this  grant,  it  did  not  meet  again.  In  1646  the  -pot- 
liament  aliolished  the  old  fendal  dae%  taming  all  -tenarss 
into  oommoD  KMagK  It  iaaaid  that  between  tha  outbreak 
of  Uu  dvil  war  and  the  year  1M7  Ike  parliament  cabed 
more  than  forty  nHliona  in  the  conntiea  which  they 
goramed.  Among  other  azpedienta,  the  Protector  in  1656 
eataliiiahed  a  genenl  poat  offiee.  According  to  the  theory 
adrooatad  by  the  crown  lawyeta  tH  the  Bestoratton,  that  all 
acta  of  the  parliament  from  the  data  of  iha  mptnre  with 
the  king  in  the  anmmer  of  1643  were  void,  the  old  fendal 
liabilities  were  rcTivad  with  the  monarchy,  and  alto,  by 
implieation,  tb«  toyal  piivilega  of  pnmyanoeL  Bnt  as  the 
eoantiy  had  bean  qnit  of  these  UablUtisa  for  fonrtaan  yean, 
Ike  rerlTal  waa  felt  to  be  an  intoIeraUa  burden,  and  faj  13 
CharloB  II.  cap  IS  ihejpwere  eztingtushed.  In  common 
justice  this  emancipation  should  hare  been  compencated 
according  to  the  bargain  nearly  completed  la  1610,  which 
was  known  as  "  the  great  ocHitraot,"  by  a  land  tax  apecially 
levied  on  lands  which  had  hitherto  been'  subject  to  feudal 
doe^  and  aoch  an  arrangement  waa  [wc^osed.  But  the 
oavalier  party,  now  in  the  aseendani,  contriTod  ky  a  bare 
mnjority  to  carry  a  meaanre  Inr  wbioh  the  king  obtained 
the  hereditary  excise  in  lien  of  kia  fendal  does,  dntiea  being  . 
imposed  on  beer,  cider,  perry,  mead,  qrfrita,  coffee,  tea, 
■berbet,  and  chooolate.  Parliament  also  gave  the  king  ths 
old  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life. 

The  excise  waa  an  n^ediect  borrowed  from  fb»  Dutch. 
In  the  long  War  of  Independence,  tiie  peo|de  of  Holland 
ware  oonstninad  to  make  great  loans,  and  to  pledge  titeir 
revennea  to  pa^  Intarart  <n  theae  kMtnib  Tlw  debt  was 
alma.t  aHheld  in  tlw  oonntry,  and  to  meet  flw  ebarges  tka 
Dutch  financiarB  impoaed  taxes  on  all  articles  of  eonanmp. 
tbn,  whether  necesaariea  or  luxuries,  on  commercial 
transactions,  on  births,  marriages,  and  deatha^  on  ancces- 
uona  and  legaciea,  A  DutduiiAn  in  the  17th  century  was 
taxed  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  the  expedients  of 
the  Dutch  financiers  formed  for  a  long  time  a  aeries  of 
Hocedents  from  which  other  cosntries  borrowed  largely. 
In  effect  Holland  vras  the  source  of  modem  finance^  and 


proved  bow  taxation,  tbongh  apparently  ofemshlng  wri^ 
could  be  easily  endured.  If  it  were  connterbaknoed  ky 
industry  aud  thrift.  In  point  of  fact,  only  «  few  years 
after  the  disastroua  war  with  the  EogUsk  Commonwvaltk 
(a  war  waged  quite  ai  moch  for  the  poUttcal  leaaon  tkat 
the  Dutch  democracy,  always  insUned  to  the  Honsa  of 
Orange,  which  was  oounected  by  maniage  with  the  8tnatta, 
favoured  the  Engtish  vtflm,  andkunltad  or  even  murdered 
the  ^^h  envoys,  os  from  motives  of  eommerdal  rivalry), 
the  state  of  Holland  contrived  to  rednoe  the  inUrest  oo  ita 
debt  of  nearly  fourteen  ndllions  sterling  fnmi  five  to  four 
per  cent  by  the  threat  of  paying  oS  the  prindpel.  In  the 
some  period  this  state  eaublisbed,  for  the  first  time,  a 
genuiue  dnking  fund,  by  which,  principal  and  taitereet  bafaiK 
paid  together,  the  debt  of  fourteen  mutioos  waa  to  bt  «aoi> 
plsta^  ertlngdehed  In  twenty-ow  raam  The  rata  tt 
mtareat  In  f^ogland  at  this  flme  waa  Mght  per  oank 

During  the  reign  of  CSiarles  XL  the  ^n^iib.  nation 
increased  greatly  in  opulence,  eiq>eolally  through  Its  totaign 
trade,  But  Its  internal  trade  and  indnalry  suffered  sevais^ 
by  the  appropriation  tn  1673  ot  the  goldsmiths^  loans, 
^e  golditmiths  of  London,  who  during  the  ctvfl  war  had 
undertaken  ttie  office  of  bankers  to  the  London  merobonts, 
and  took  In  money  at  coil,  or  at  short  notice  on  rates  of 
intereat,  hod  lant  tkese  dapoitta  to  Ckarle^  In  anttdpation 
of  lerenne^  to  the  amonnt  of  mora  than  a  mUHon  and  a. 
quarter,  at  eight  per  cent  At  tka  instigation  of  the  Lord 
Hi^  Treasurer  Clifford,  the  king  anapanded  the  payment 
of  interest  on  this  loan,  for  one  year  only,  as  lie  said. 
Bnt  the  obligation  was  never  aoknowladged,  and  In  1701, 
nearly  thirty  years  after  (he  exoIiM^ner  was  shut  np^  the 
bankers'  debt  wss  treated  as  s  national  debt,  on  whidi 
three  per  cent.  Intereat  was  to  bo  paid,  bnt  wlddi 
be  ladeemed  on  tka  payment  of  a  mcrfo^  of  Aa  prlBo^iaL 
It  la  the  oldest  pcntlon  of  tke  EngGsh  pabUo  aabL  b 
1730  It  became  port  of  the  South  Bea  atook. 

Blnanoe  became  a  ccionca  In  England  at  Ike  BevolnUoL 
The  immediate  eflcol  of  the  deposition  of  Janwa  waa  oa 
alliance  between  fkigland,  Germany,  Bpain,  and  Holland 
and  a  declaration  of  war  agalnat  Faaoa.  The  war  lasted 
for  rather  more  than  eight  yean,  and  waa  eondudod  "In 
the  peace  of  Byswick  Now  the  foundeta  of  the  BngUA 
Revolutioa  were  detamlned  that  for  tk«  fninn  the  orown 
ehould  be  dependent  for  its  anppllas  on  flit  plaaanm  of 
paiUament,  ai^  a^edally  that  ita  fbr^n  polioiy  dwnld  ka 
held  In  obeok  by  tka  oontrol  ot  aopply.  Than  wa*  tka 
greater  reason  for  this  policy  at  the  moment,  for  It  waa 
quite  uodentood  that  the  expulsion  of  Jamei  Implied  war 
with  France,  and  that  such  a  war,  carried  on  oa  it  would 
be  by  tiie  vigour  and  determination  of  William,  must  ba 

C'  nged  and  costly.  In  1688  the  nvenne  waa  derived 
<1)  tonnage  and  poundage,  (2)  the  hereditary  otdaa 
granted  In  lieu  of  the  dd  fendal  Inddenta,  (3)  the  proto 
ot'the  poat  offices  (4)  tito  beorA  nonsy,  a  konaa  ta^  and 
(B)  tka  gnnta  made  in  ibo  parUameat  of  1685  lor 
years.  The  i.  jome  derived  from  tkesa  aonnas  kaa  bean 
variously  computed  at  two  milliona  to  two  and  a  half 
millions,  and  the  rcoupfa  from  the  exdss  and  customs 
were  st^dily  inoreasiDg.  William  waa  under  the  impreaaion 
that  this  great  revenue  waa  vested  at  once  in  him  by  the 
ehangfl  of  the  aucoeaaion, — a  view  wbioh  waa  supported  by 
aeveral  Whig  lawyers,  vho  nr^  tkat,  as  long  as  the  UU 
king  lived,  these  duties  wan  payable,  bnt  that  they  wan  to 
ba  eujoy^  by  hia  anooessor.  Bnt  (bm  political  Wkigp 
tltought  differently.  They  determined,  and  they  carried 
witliout  oppositbn,  that  a  fixed  revenue  ahoald  ba  aatUad 
on  the  crown  during  time  of  peace,  that  this  revenue 
should  ba  divided  into  two  portions,  one  for  the  household 
and  the  civil  expenditure,  the  other  for  the  public  defence 
and  other  ana^goas  ehugei.    It  is  tnw  tbd  Oagr  nnrt 
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ltv«  «ootemp1at0d  the  louiM^to  entiiigaBcv  of  tmr,  ud 
Ibv*  known  tiiM  th*  sam  at  wUoh  thajr  'flud  tha  nvmna 
wndd  ba  wboOr  Inadaqnata  (or  the  amergenoiea  which 
woald  arlee;  but  &ey  were  Kfllmltig  a  principle  which 
■boold  ba  ptrraanent,  while  the  oontlDgeDoy  to  be  dealt  with 
wee  temporary.  ■  It  at^teats  that  tha  attitude  taken  by  the 
porHament  gave  deep  and  laating  pffeaee  to  Williatn,  and 
that  the  distruat  and  tUaliks  wbioh  marlced  the  relations  of 
erown  and  parUamettt  daring  thu  reign,  and  prepared  the 
leactioa  nndw  Anoe,  bad  no  othtt  origin  than  the  eettle' 
*  iwat  at  lha  raTanna  by  the  conTaatlou  porliapient 

The  parliament  ferAardatermUled,  onea  fw  all,  to  affirm 
a  prtndple^  oooaaionally  acted  on  in  past  ttmeo,  and  fundo- 
nental  to  the  ooooenloa  of  extraordinary  grants,  by  which 
tD  mppliea,  other  th&o  the  civil  list  and  the  hweditary 
eftate  of  the  crown,  ahontd  be  stricUy  appropriated  to  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  granted.  The  demands  of  tAe 
erown  in  the  Kiddle  Ages  were  genentlly  for  pabllo  objects, 
fa  whkh  0»  whole  oommnnity  was  reputed  to  be  interested, 
-  tkan^  Bomatlmes,  bi  aeootdanoe  with  the  theory  of  the  age, 
dMiy  ware  aotaiowladgiBanta  foe  (atonn  teoeired,  petitiona 
jrantodtOrpardoneaUowed.  They  were  therefore  ordinarily 
granted  to  the  exchequer,  and  no  limit  waa  put  on  tlw 
al^Beta  for  whioh  thby  were  to  be  expended.  But,  ts  we 
Ian  stated  above,  appropriations  were  made  in  the  minority 
of  Blchiml  IL  and  of  Hen^  VL,  in'the  lost  year  of  James  L, 
and  pretty  frequently  after  the  Butoratioa,  greatly  to  the 
di^tiat  of  some  aaoi^  the  oonrtlers,  who  conceived  that 
the  jperogarive  of  the  crown  was  dangerously  invaded,  if 
Ghariss  vera  dlaaUed  from  diverting  prilamentai?  grants 
from  ^eoial  «ftr|aeta  to  those  whleh  the  «Dg  might  be  [JeasBd 
to  nleet  But  from  Uia  BoToIatian  the  A|^>n>priatioa  Act 
has  alvap  denounced  severe  penalties  on  any  minister  of 
date,  or  bead  of  department,  who  converts  supply  voted 
fRBQ  one  branch  ot  the  serTloe  loto  any  other  ^notion. 
The  trial  of  Ix>rd  UelTitls,  hi  1806,  illustrates  lha  manner 
ta,  whioh  a  parliament,  otherwtss  disposed  to  trust  implicitly 
fa  (he  Qovenunent,  roaented  the  apparent  breach  of  a 
foadameDtal  principle  in  English  finanea 

The  Battlement  ik  the  revenue  on  William  and  Haty  left 
the  narUament  in  the  poaseesion  of  a  eorplns  of  £800,000, 
tta  uAraiwa  between  the  grante  made  to  Jamea  and  the 
son  astvally  settled  on  Hte  crown.  Bat  X200,000  of 
this  was  imnadiatoly  remitted  by  the  abolition  of  tha 
hssith  tax  or  chimney  money.  The  nation  had  also 
iuonrred  a  debt  to  the  Dntch  of  £900,000,  which  was 
repaid  at  ooea  To  meet  those  charges,  a  sum  of  rather 
more  than  £100,000  was  voted,  to  be  raised  by  monthly 
instahneafa,  and  as  a  eeonrity  for  borrowing  £370,000  at 
^  per  cant  la  order  to  moat  Immediate  requirements. 
Tha  Kpadient  of  anticipating  nvenna  tty  loau  at  diott 
datsa  waa  very  ancient,  and  Is  indeed  obvion^  At  first,  the 
OevMuwBt  of  tha  RevolaUcm,  feeling  Ita  way  cautionsly, 
■tisad  bana  on  short  .periods,  at  high  rates  of  interest,  and 
H*JgBd  partbntar  taxes  for  tiie  payment  of  the  principal 
and  intereet  These  taxes  were — new  azdse  duties,  (.a, 
tarn  on  oonsnmption  ;  a  monthly  assessment  a  direct 
tax  on  income ;  and  a  qnarteriy  poll  tax,  which  of  course 
waa  graduated.  A  resolution  waa,  moreover,  passed  by  the 
Hbnae  of  Commona,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  lower  the 
salaries  of  all  offieaa  under  the  crown  to  £S00  a  year 
■axlmnm,  wttb  the  axeaption  of  carton  eaaca;  It  took  no 
•fleet,  and  was  indeed  a  mere  expression  of  discatiafacUon 
■(  tha  anormona  gnlna  of  official  atatesmen.  Nothing 
tended  to  lower  p^tical  morality  during  the  latter  part  of 
Qke  17th  and  the  whole  ot  the  18th  centuries  so  much  as 
the  enormous  perquisites  whioh  officials  enjoyed. 

In  1693  a  loan  waa  raised  on  the  basb  of  a  tontine. 
This  expedient  was  familiar  to  Italian  financiers,  and  was 
infaably  nggarted  hjr  tha  Ufa  loans  of  the  papal  Curia. 


It  combined  aUmitetf  i^^ority  with  the  eharms  <^  snrvlvap- 
ship, — a  kind  of  kntviy  which  fa  very  oftan  fooad  to  be 
attractive,  onleas,  as  m  generally  tha  enae,  tiia  lonthia  It 
emjdoyed  as  a  speculation  by  those  who  pot  aelecfed  livei 
into  ^e  loan.  Tontines  have  been  amiwiyed  by  English 
financiers  aa.a  meana  for  ratsing  money  np  to  the  be{^ 
ning  of  the  present  eentnry.  On  this  oocanon,  when  a 
million  waa  ^vanced  on  the  security  of  additional  exdaes 
to  be  levied  on  beer  and  ale,  interest  was  paid  to  alt 
snbscribeia  at  tba  rate  of  tan  per  cent  for  seven  and  a  half 
years,  after  which  data  £70,000  per  annam  was  to  ba 
divided  among  tha  aurvivon^  till  the  nnmber  waa  tedaead 
to  seven,  when  the  annnity  of  each  was  to  revert  to  tba 
public  on  hu  doeaaae.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  opetntbn 
of  this  loan,  persons  were  allowed  to  nominate  Uvea  at  ten 
per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  on  each  life;  Althouf^ 
the  latter  offer  was  equivalent  to  selling  annuitiee  at  Ins 
than  half  their  valne,  the  loan  waa  lused  with  difficult. 
Bat  the  csfiital  expedient  of  1693  was  the  impoaiticm  of 
the  land  tax.  WiUing  aarthe  pariioment  waa  to  extaod 
the  area  o(  faidlreet  taxation,  it  waa  Impoanblo  that 
landed  eatataa  should  be  allowed  to  go  untaxed,  ttpttmOj 
as,  within  half  a  century,  neariy  taxation  had  been 
derived  from  the  contrilmtions  of  land  and  property,  and, 
as  it  was  remembered  Uiat  the  emancipation  of  the  military 
tenauoies  was  effeited  at  the  expense  of  the  general  pnblle. 
Bat  the  Qovemment  did  not  venture  on  departing  from  tha 
old  principle  auder  which  the  subsidies  were  colleoted,  that 
of  making  eerfain  local  antboritiea  responsible  for  the 
assessment,  or  rather  U  taliaviog  them  of  all  virtaat 
responsibility.  The  tax  was  fixed  at  four  ^^'ilingt  in  tlta 
pound  on  the  pruBta  ot  land  and  penonal  estate,  tu  latter 
being  taken  at  ^x  per  cent  But  from  the  very  banning 
the  assessment- was  unequal  It  is  said  that  those  distrieta 
which  were  favourable  to  the  principlta  of  the  Revolution 
aasec^ed  themselves  fully  and  fairly,  but  that  those  in  which 
Jacobite  viewa  were  in  the  ascendant  greatly  nndetstated 
their  tiabilitioa.  It  appean,  too,  that  .the  assessment  of 
personal  estate  waa  soon  lost  sight  of,  or  rather  me^ed  in 
an  aggregate  local  eharge^  In  point  of  fact,  no  revaluation 
was  mode.  Hence  the  estimated  rental  of  agricultural 
estates  renuUnad  nnaltarad,  aod  die  assessment  of  the 
towns,  which  was  also  taken  aa  a  fixed  quantity,  was 
imposed  on  the  owners  of  property,  the  capital  of  the  town^ 
folk  and  traders  being  merged  in  the  value  of  the  p-«misea. 
For  example,  if  the  anessment  of  a  town  was  £1000  in 
1693,  this  tnm  including  both  items  in  the  land  tax^  tha 
same  acsessmeot  was  charged  whenever  the  fna  land  tax 
was  imposed.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had  the 
right  of  redistribuUng  the  fixed  aaaesamsnt  on  the  property 
contained  hi  the  town,  as  tba  vahia  of  individual  boldiagi 
was  increased  or  Amlniahed  bj  the  oatlay  of  tha  owners  or 
the  depreciation  of  the  piemiaea.  The  land  taxes,  tberafora, 
in  the  county  distrieta  became  virtually  a  aeeored  rent 
payable  to  the  crowu ;  in  the  towns  it  became  a  tax  on 
improvements,  thongh  the  amount  was  not  consideiable 
enough  to  discoaroge  improvemenL  It  was  Adam  Smith's 
opinion  tliat  in  his  time  there  were  districts  In  whidi  the 
land  tax  was  half  what  it  professed  to  be,  an  impost  of  fonr 
ahilllnga  in  the  pound  on  rents.  Since  the  great  increaoa 
in  the  not  of  land,  owing  to  the  great  improvements  wbieh 
have  been  made  in  the  art  of  agricnltttre,  die  land  ti^ia 
nowhere  heavy,  and  in  some  Aatrkts  fa  triviaL 

Taxes  on  the  rent  of  lend,  or  on  its  value  as  proper^  to 
be  rented,  constitute  a  far  larger  percentage  ia  the  boagel 
of  foreign  countries  than  they  do  in  England.  In  the  re^a 
of  Willum  and  Mary  it  ia  troa  that  the  land  tax,  where  it 
was  fairly  assessed,  was  a  very  considerable  Impost,  and  the 
country  gentlemen  easily  fell  in  w'th  the  pacific  projects  of 
Walptde,  when  ha  conned  them  with  the  fact  of  a  redo  cod 
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ludtei^  and  «  pcospact  tfaat  the  tax  would  be  kbrogated 
altogether.  Bat  u,  oviag  to  the  bereasiog  Ttlae  of  land, 
and  the  growth  of  the  eystem  of  indirect  taxation  (the 
priooipal  expedient  of  English  financiers  daring  the  18th 
and  the  flnt  half  of  the  Idth  centnry),  the  land  tax  became 
abtolatsly  and  xelatiTelj  a  decreasing  charge,  taxes  on  the 
rent  of  land  ceased  to  be  an  important  element  in  the 
Bational  budget.  Adam  Smith  informs  as  that  in  Fnwsia 
tta  land  tax  on  aaenlar  estatea  waa  from  20  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  mmne,  on  eode«astteal  40  to  45. 
IB  some  Enrt^ieao  conntriee  laoda  held  by  a  nobis 
tenure  were  taxed  at  a  alightly  higher  late  than  those 
held  by  a  base  tennra.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  lands 
held  by  a  noble  tenure  and  the  lands  of  the  clei^  were 
exempt  from  land  tax,  while  the  burden  of  direct  taxation 
fell  exclusively  on  those  held  by  a  l«ae  tenure.  The 
inequality  of  this  system,  its  iiyuiy  to  the  rerenoe,  and  tho 
atill  greater  wrong  which  it  inflicted  aa  thoae  who  were 
Bable  to  the  tax,  were  constantly  commented  on  by  those 
Aenob  writera  who  made  fintfnea  their  study,  Mid  par- 
ticularly by  the  Enxiomists,  whoae  peeuHar  viawi  on  the 
nature  «t  taxation  were  an  execration  of  what  ocmtained 
aaerioui  and  important  truth.  But  the  intereata  which 
profited  by  the  inequality  were  too  atroog  for  any  reform. 
They  were  at  last  sacrificed  hy  a  KTolntion,  much  of  the 
bittemeta  and  ferocity  whti^  aeeompanied  the  change 
hanug  been  onqnestionably  due  to  the  sense  o[  iiyustice 
felt  at  the  axtreme  anfainien  of  the  fandal  taille. 

Ihe  next  expedient  waa  that  of  borrowing  money  on 
lottariah  nierb  are  instaneea  of  state  lotteriea  before  the 
BoTotuticm,  One  was  drawn  in  1568,  with  the  object  of 
bnptoring  the  harbours;  another  .iras  held  in  1613  and 
anbaequent  years,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tiiginiaa  colunista. 
But  the  parliament  of  1620  presented  these  lotteries  as  a 
grieTanee,  and  they  were  discontinued  by  an  order  in 
council  In  these  later  lotteries  the  Goremment  found  it 
impossible  to  dispose  ttf  the  tickets  except  by  granting  at 
the  Mme  Ume  annuities  at  exortutant  rates  of  interest.  In 
cbuEse  of  time,  when  the  English  people  became  more 
iuelined  to  apaeulatiMi,  lotteries  became  a  profitable  maana 
of  raising  money,  though  they  had.  auch  dUastrona  efiisetB 
OQ  public  morality  that  they  were  ultimately  diacontinued. 
In  the  year  1693  loons  were  raised  on  the  security  of 
stamp  duties,  now  introduced  for  the  first  time,  and  on 
the  tonnage  of  ships.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England 
was  granted  at  the  same  time  in  exchange  for  a  loan  of 
£1,200,000,  the  security  of  the  loon  being  generally  the 
aasignment  of  one  half  the  additional  excise  duties.  These 
dutuB  were  now  inpoead  without  any  limit  ai  time. 
Hitherto  indirect  taxea  Iwd  been  granted  tor  fixed  periods. 
Tlie  negotiations  which  led  to  the  foundation  the  Bank 
of  En^and  contemplated  a  permanent  debt  and  a  permanent 
fund  from  which  the  interest  of  the  debt  was  to  be  paid. 

The  relations  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  finance  of 
the  country  aro  as  important  aa  the  effects  which  it  had 
upon  trade, — in  the  eariy  part  of  its  career  Wero  far  mora 
important,  for  the  private  bankets  wero  already  fulfilling 
many  of  the  functions  of  commercial  banking.  But  the 
Uaak  of  England  waa  from  the  first  the  banker  of  the 
floremmen^  «g  its  raTenna,— for  which  it  nceiTed 
on  its  foandatioo  ;C4000  a  year, — antiotpatbg  its  rerenuea, 
jiiptting  its  lecuritiea  into  circulation,  and  assisting  its 
credit  at  emergencies.  It  was,  in  point  of  fact,  from  the 
b^inning  a  gn.at  department  of  state,  and  so  obvious 
and,  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  time,  so  dangerona  were 
ita  powers,  that  provision  was  taken  in  the  Act  by  which  it 
waa  constituted,  that  if  it  advanced  to  the  Qorernment  any 
mooeya  oa  the  credit  of  the  pubUo  revenue  without  the 
anthori^  «f  parliameoti  it  abouU  forfeit  treble  the  aum 
i^chithadioadTanced.   Uoreorer,  (ha  Bank  of  England, 


by  virtue  of  ita  flusnelal  power,  became  a  great  political 
institution,  existing  by  and  for  the  prineiplea  <rf  the 
Bevolution ;  and  to  it  much  more  than  to  the  pobUe  dabt 
may  be  applied  the  statement  of  Bolingbroke  tha^  while 
the  taxes  necessary  for  the  ezpenditnn  of  tbe  eight  yeati^ 
war  might  have  been  met  by  taxation  within  the  year,  tiie 
Government  of  the  Revolution  preferred  to  incur  debt, 
because  the  holders  of  the'  publio  securittes  were  thereby 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  new  settlement 

A  singular  tax  waa  imposed  in  the  year  1694,  that  on 
marriages,  bifths,  and  burials,  on  baebelora  and  widowen.  * 
These  uxea  wero  graduated,  riaing  from  four  abilUnga  on 
the  burial  of  the  humblest  person  to  £50  in  the  case  of  % 
duke  or  ducliess.  The  duty  on  births  ranged  from  two 
shillings  to  £S0,  on  marriages 'from  two  and  sixpence  to 
£50,  on  bachelors  and.  widowers  from  a  shilling  a  year  to 
£l2,  10b.  In  the  some  year  taxes  were  imposed  on  glsM, 
stone  and  earthenware,  coals  and  culm/  In  the  next  year 
the  currency  was  reformed,  tbe  OoTemment  cooceiving  it 
expedient  that  the  ooat  of  restoring  the  clipped  and  ham* 
msred  money  thonld  be  borne  by  tbe  nation. 

Daring  the  period  in  which  tbe  old  money  was  being 
called  in,  and  the  new  coinage  struck  and  issued,  tha 
country, was  in  the  direst  distress.  But  the  fertile  genius 
of  Montagu,  now  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  invented 
exchequer  bills.  Long  ago,  exchequer  talfiea,  certi- 
ficates of  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  the  exchequer,  had 
been  in  circulation,  or  at  any  rate  been  negotiated.  Bat 
the  first  exchequer  billa — theee  did  not  bear  intecaat— wet* 
virtually  a  Ooremment  paper  based  on  the  aoourity  of  the 
revenue,  and  intended  to  be  a  temporary  substitute  for  tha 
currency,  now  defiden^  but  in  course  of  restoratioii  mtd 
extension.  They  cams  at  a  critical  time,  and  supplied  aa 
urgent  want.  Thus  they  ware  an  immediate  ancoev. 
They  helped  to  sustain  merotntile  credit,  they  lightened 
the  burden  of  pressing  charges  on  the  revenue,  they 
supplemented  the  weakness  of  .  the ,  currenoy,  ftud  tttey 
thenceforward  formed  part  of  the  maehinary  of  En^lah 
finance.  The  second  issue  of  exehequer  bills  bom  interest 
at  6d:  per  cent,  per  diem,  •  little  over  7^  per  eent  per 
annum.  These  instruments  of  credit  wera  put  into  droo- 
Ution  in  amonnta  from  £5  upwards,  Excheqner  bills 
survived  a  risk  which  haa  been  fatal  to  similar  instraments, 
for  in  1698  it  was  discovered  that  an  extensive  forgery  of 
them  had  been  perpetrated,  for  which  some  few  peraoos 
were  punished,  though  tha  greater  criminals  neaped.  In 
1 696  the  malt  tax  was  first  imposed.  -During  the  reign 
of  William  the  whole  amount  of  receipts  for  revenue  waa 
a  little  over  73  mUliona,  rather  mora  than  mOliona 
annually.  Of  this  amount  about  Si\  miUiona  are  obtained 
by  indirect  taxation,  about  21}  millions  by  direct  taxation, 
2(  millions  from  the  poet  ofilce  and  the  hearth  mmtey,  and 
□early  13^  millions  remained  aa  debt.  The  expenditura 
waa  about  45  milliuns  on  the  public  service,  nearly  9 
millions  on  the  civil  list,  and  rather  man  than  18  miUioaa 
on  Tarioua  objecta,  including  repayment  of  debt. 

In  forty  years,  then,  the  English  financiera  had  found  out 
how  elastic  and  ferlila  indirect  toxation  ja.  Wa  shall  see 
in  the  courae  of  a  century  and  ■  half  how  thay  n*ad  Ihdr 
discoTMy,  and  improrad  m'it  Hitherto  moat  of  tha 
indirect  taxea  had  been  impoaad  temporarily;  tlia  wiStj 
on  which  the  country  was  about  to  enter  neeenitated  Asir 
perpetual  imposition.  Thus,  for  exam[de,  the  malt  iKX, 
having  been  a  temporary  tax  in  the  eight  yean*  war,  waa 
revived  and  made  a  permanent  tax  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  the  Spaniah  succession.  The  principal  soorosa, 
however,  of  the  extraordinary  revenue  needed  for  this  war 
were  cnstoma  and  ezcLse,  land  taxes,  stamps,  and  similar 
dnttea,  and  loaoa.  Tlw  amount  of  debt  eontmeted  dnriag 
tha  putod  waa  a  little  in  axMBs  orer  that  obtained  hgr  A» 
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Ind  taZi  fte  laod  tix  bung  leu  tlun  ivo-tliiidB  <tf  tl»t 
ofa^oed  hf  mdirMt- tucatioD.  Tha  form  in  vliielt  the 
loans  were  rMaed  wu  annoitiM  on  lives  or  on  temu  of 
yean,  gnnted  on  disadTKntageotu  conditions,  lotterioa,  tnd 
tiie  funding  of  Hotting  debt  The  latter  operation  waa  in 
port  undertaken  bj  the  Bank  of  England,  wbtcli  thai  con- 
siderably enlaced  iu  capital.  Tbe  rate  of  inUreat  was 
aboat  6  per  canti,  and  it  ^ipMra  that  the  form  in  vbieh 
tbe  loans  were  contracted  was  the  best  method  after  all  in 
which  ih*  Govemmont  conld  borrow. 

A  stOl  Ui^r  operadon  was  attempted  by  Hariey  in 
1710.  A  new  company  was  formed,  which  waa  to  ts^ 
the  nnfanded  debt,  omonnting  to  more  than  19  miUiou^ 
to  receive  6  per  cenL  on  tbe  anm,  with  £S000  a  year  for 
expeoses  of  management,  and  in  coneideration  of  having 
peifonned  this  financial  operation  for  the  Qovemment,  was 
t«  be  invested  with  the  sole  privilege  of  trading  to  tbe 
South  B«as.  niis  was  the  origin  of  that  famous  compuiy 
which  tea  years  afterwards  obtuned  lo  scandaJona  a 
notoriety.  Li- 1715  tha  aggregata  fond  was  establishod. 
NamaroDS  taxas  had  beeo '  mada  perpatt^,  and  the  Act 
cnating  this  fond  directed  tiiat  the  proceeds  of  tbeae  taxes, 
with  the  snrplna  of  othsr  revenues,  and  all  other  pablio 
■loney,  should  be  brought  into  the  exchequer  as  a  collective 
(nanttty.  But  by  this  time  the  whole  revenue  of  tho  oonntry, 
with  the  excepticHi  of  ttie  annual  land  and  malt  taxea,  had 
been  pledged  to  tbe  variona  loana  contracted  during  tbe  two 
wan  wbi^  followed  on  the  Bevolntion.  An  attempt  waa 
■lade  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  debt  in^tnotber  dinc^'^n 
ol  financo,  i.e.,  by  dimtniahing  the  rate  of  interest, 

fifaortly  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  the  rate  of  interest 
beam  to  fell,  and  continned  lo  decline  till  it  became  poa- 
siUe  to  make  use  of  the  fact  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
coosideMble  reduction  in  Uie  annual  charge  of  the  debt. 
An  attempt  waa  therefore  made  in  1717  to  obtain  a  snail 
baa  at  4  per  cent  The  project  waa  premature  as  yet ; 
only  a  trifling  aum  waa  subacribed,  and  at  last  it  bettme 
necessary  to  raise  the  rate  to  6  per  cent  Bat  in  order 
to  consolidate  parliamentary  credit,  tbe  QoTsnunent  of  the 
day  created  three'new  funds  in  addition  to  the  aggregate 
fund  of  1716.  These  are  called  the  Booth  Sea  fund, 
tbe  general  fnnd,  and  the  ainking  fand.  The  auratte 
fund  waa  the  gDaiaatee  tmdcr-whidi  the  Bank  of  fin^nd 
coMented  to  accept  0  Instead  ttf  6  per  cent  on  their 
c^iital,  and  to  circulate  exchequer  bills  at  a  vary  bw  rate 
of  interest  The  Soutli  Sea  fund  was  tbe  security 
afforded  by  the  perpetual  duties  appropriated  to  ^  BouUi 
Sea  Company  at  Uie  foundation  triF  that  corporation,  the 
inttfeet  in  this  case  being  reduced  also  from  6  to  6  per 
csnt  In  order  to  pay  off  such  publio  crediton  as  were 
unwilling  to  sabmit  to  the  reduction,  the  two  oompanias 
agreed  to  advance  1^  miUions  at  6  pw  cent,  and  certain 
taxas  granted  heretofore  for  terns  of  years  were  now  made 
perpetaal,  under  the  nanw  of  the  gentnl  fund.  Qy  these 
Anandal  operationsa  saving  of  man  than  £300,000  a  year 
was  effected,  The  sinking  fund  consisted  of  the  surpluses 
dettved  from  the  seveial  other  funds,  whioh  were  to  be 
employed  for  the  extinction  of  debt,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  whatever.  Tbe  policy  of  titese'  arrangements, 
pBTticnlarly  the  latter,  wsa  soon  ^proved  by  a  conaiderable 
rise  in  the  value  of  stocks.  Thus,  for  example.  South  Bea 
stock,  which  was  wwth  100}  at  Ladyday,  rose  by  Michael- 
net  to  lllj.  In  the  same  year,  too,  the  fint  vote  trf 
eradit  was  takan,  in  sxpoetation  of  a  Areatened  invauon 
by  Chariee  XIL  ti  Sweden.  Dm  vote  was  indeed  strongly 
reaiatad,  and  aa  tha  majority  by  whitdi  [t  passed  waa  very 
slender,  Towosend,  Walpole,  Uethuen,  and  Pnlteney  were 
put  out  of  office  or  resigned.  In  1719  the  surplus  of  the 
three  funds  referred  to  abore*  amoanting  to  over  £400,000, 
.was  ^p&ed  ta  the  reduction  of  debt 


Itt  1720  the  celebrated  South  Sea  scheme  waa  projected.  ' 
It  gives  some  colour  to  the  o[4nion  of  those  who  bold  that 
commercial  and  financial  follies  are  epidemic,  that  a  scheme 
far  mora  disastrous  in  its  efiecta  thm  the  South  Bea  bubble 
waa  put  into  abtpe  the  year  before  in  France,  when  Law 
floated  tbe  Miiaissippi  Company.  In  the  month  of 
November  1719  tbe  nominal  value  of  the  stock  of  the 
Fren^  company  was  18,000  millions  sterling  a  sum  which 
the  atatists  of  the  age  mooned  at  180  times  more  than  all 
the  currencies  of  Europe  put  together.  Both  pngeeta  wen 
trading  eompuiies,  and  in  both  cMupanies  the  grant  cnf  trade 
prinl^ea  waa  made  the  occasion  for  negotiating  tenna  with 
the  puUio  creditor  through  the  agency  of  tbe  company. 
Tbe  immediate  object,  of  the  negotiations  entered  into  wiUi 
the  South  Sea  CcHupauy  wu  tbe  reduction  of  what  were 
called  the  irredeemaue  auuuities,  created  for  bug  terma  of 
yean  during  the  wan  of  William  IU  and  Anne.    It  la 

Cibb  that  the  proposals  of  tha  company  would  have 
to  judge  bum  the  aaceeM  with  which  the  c<nvenion 
of  the  Tariooa  stocks  in  1710  wu  effected,  financially  satis* 
factoiy.  Bat  nnlnnkfly  tha  other  great  financial  onpora- 
tion,  tbe  Bank  of  Eni^and,  bU  against  th^  South  8sa 
Company,  and  in  this  rivalry  tbe  latter  offered  terms,  whieh 
were  finally  accepted,  under  vbich  the  company  content- 
plated  the  puichoae  of  the  whole  national  debt,  U>  be  rerm. 
sented  by  a  total  capital  of  43^  millbns,  for  whieh  they 
were  to  receive  iotereet  at  6  per  owt.  The  magnitude  <rf 
the  operation,  the  difficulty  sura  to  arise  when  attempts 
were  made  to  obtain  bona  fidt  aabacriptions  for  the  large 
amount  which  would  be  required  in  order  to  compbte  the 
bargain,  and  the  reaction  certain  to  ensue  aa  soon  as  ever 
a  check  was  given  to  the  opetation,  vers  lost  si^t  It 
was  not  perhapa  so  remarkaUe^  whan  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  very  manner  fA  the  negotiation  between  the  company 
and  the  Oovemment  pnshra,  up  the  price  of  the  originu 
stock  much  beyond  its  natural  iralue,  a  rise  whieh  the 
directon  of  the  company  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of,  and  that  the  stocks  of  other  companies  which  conld 
offer  no  exceptional  proepecta  of  profit  were  taised  to  neariy 
as  absurd  a  price  as  that  of  the  South  Sea.  The  directma 
of  the  company  took  advantage  of  the  fiotttions  price  which 
the  stock  bad  reached,  and  created  ahares  at  or  near  the 
maifcat  value  el  their  stqek.  Ai  tbe  fever  (tf  speenlation 
leaobed  its  hei^^  the  direetwa  aialted  the  price  (tf  tfaeb 
shares,  and  it  seenu  even  contemplated  an  issue  tA  sto^  at 
tha  price  of  ten  timca  ita  nominal  unonnt.  By  midsummer 
tbe  advanced  prices  of  all  public  stocks  are  said  to  have 
reached  a  market  value  of  600  millions.  Before  thebo(As 
of  the  company  closed  on  June  29,  the  directon  had 
negotiated  for  dl  the  irredeemable  debta  of  the  Oovemment 
On  August  13th  tiiey  dealt  with  the  redeemable  debts, 
amounting  to  nearly  141  millions,  at  the  price  of  600. 
Whan  paniament  met  in  December,  the  price  of  Sooth  Sea 
sUx^had  fallan  to  200.  In  tha  jnterval,  however,  the 
direotors  declared  a  dividend  of  80  per  cent  at  Chrisbnas, 
and  pledged  themaelTes  to  a  dividend  of  60  per  cent-  for 
the  next  twelve  yean.  This  might  perhaps  have  biwn  pos- 
sible had  the  aubacribeit  made  good  their  payments,  had 
the  directon  been  able  to  place  all  their  sto^  M  the 
nominal  prices,  and  if  all  their  loans  were  repaid.  But  Che 
payment  would  only  .have  been  temporary,  and  both 
principal  and  finally  interest  would  have  epeedOy  been  lost 
to  the  sharebolden. 

The  issue  to  tha  nation  was  that  tin  South  Sea  stock 
waa  fixed  at  nearly  34  millions;  that  this  was  divided  into 
moieties,  one  half  to  be  the  trading  atock  of  (be  company, 
the  other  to  be  a  fnnd  stock  on  which  diridends  should  be 
paid  ;  and  that  the  rate  of  interest  payable  by  tbe  Oovem- 
ment on  the  whole  should  be  ff  per  cent  till  June  3, 1727, 
whsa  it  should  be  reduced  to  4  percent   Thenattm  su^nd. 
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«oiuulenbl«  tamporuy  Iom,  (or  the  fluiittl  «(  the  debt, 
fanloid  of  Mng  ndnn^  wm  Inawud  oj  Ibne  milluuu, 
aid  tiu  tepiponty  aonaities  «m  oonTerted  into  a  perpefenal 
■toblL  Bd^  oa  ths  o^ier  band,  tha  state  aeoiired  a  redoo- 
tloB  at  intMWt  withia  liz  yean,  and  could,  if  th»  atete  <tf 
the  moaej  narket  proved  favoarabla,  reduce  tli«ir  rate  of 
bitonat  at  am  aarlier  date^  or  if  tha  reTenna  axcaedad  the 
e^aaditora  ooaU  bring  the  inachiaei7  of  the  unking  fond 
into  operatiotL  Id  1727  three-fiCthe  of  the  pabltc  debt  vaa 
Sooth  Saa  atoek.  la  1724  the  nte  of  iotereat  had  fallen 
10  modi  that  the  bank,  on  a  reviaion  of  ita  baig^  with 
dw  Gonnment,  agreed  to  aeoept  4  pn  eent  fauiuad  of  S 
OB  fta  nev  atoek,  the  old  late  of  S  per  eent  remaining  on 
ft*  ori^il  aCoek, 

In  1736  it  mta  foand  posaible  to  borrow  at  S  per  eent^ 
and  a  amall  atoek  waa  raiaad  at  thia  rate.  In  1727  Hie 
land  tax,  which  bad  been  at  two  ahiUingB  for  tn  jtmn, 
waa  raiaed  tp  four.  Thoae  emtoma  and  exoiae  dntles  which 
had  now  been  made  permanent,  and  were  reckoned  on  an 
arerage  at  30  per  cent,  of  the  ralne  of  dnty-paying  and 
auiaable  articla^  now  yielded,  with  the  malt  tax,  abont 
foor  and  •  half  miiHon^  or  twice  aa  mncb  u  the  land  tax 
•I  (oar  ahilllnga  in  Oe  ponnd.  In  17S3-3  the  land  tax 
naa  radoced  to  a  ahflling  in  the  pound  in  order  to  concniate 
Ae  landed  iotereat,  On  aalt  taxae  were  reimpoaed,  and  the 
defieiendea  of  the  terenne  were  made  np  from  the  receipu 
ol  the  ainking  fund,  which  now  amounted  to  more  than  a 
niUion  annnaUy ,  and  hj  which  rednctiona  were  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  pnbUe  debt  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
rix  milliotts  in  the  twelre  Tean  between  1737  and  1739. 
As  Walpda  had  bwen  deeignated  the  father  of  the  sinking 
(and,  hia  poKof  waa  jeve^y,  perhaps  Bincerely,  criticized 
by  Uie  oppoeition,  Bnt  wliUe  it. waa  certMO  that  the 
ministers  oonid  count  on  a  great  nalori^  for  tlie  flnanoiat 
■obeme  which  he  proposed,  it  waa  not  eijnally  certain  tlut 
ha  eould  reckon  on  support  except  redooii^  the  land 
tax,  an  impost  which  was  sensibly  felt  by  the  uudowners, 
and  was  correapoudingly  distsstefuL  The  land  tax  re- 
mained at  two  filings  in  the  pound  from  1733  to  1739. 
In  other  words,  direct  taxation  nrnained  odious,  and 
indirect  taxation  became  familiar. 

In  1737  the  rata  of  interest  on  pnblie  aeenritiaa  waa  laaa 
than  8  per  cant,  Ser  the  8  per  eent  stoeb  were  worth  107 
in  Jane.  This  is  at  about  the  middle  of  that  remarkable 
aariaa  of  yean  in  which  the  prices  of  grua  were  singulariy 
few,  a  sat  of  facts  which  is  characteristic  also  of  the  fint 
half  of  the'  1  Sth  ceatory..  The  cheapness  was  nndonbtedly 
due  in  greet  meaauK  to  a  snoceeaion  of  abundant  harreata, 
and  to  the  rapid  growth  of  agrionUnral  skiU.  But  it  is  also 
to  be  ascribed  in  some  degree  to  the  increaab^  deameaa  of 
ttw  pmoioua  natali^  ayeially  silTar,  and  it  u  likely,  for 
aeoaanical  raaaona  which  woiild  not  be  hi  place  to  allege 
htn,  that  a  pwiod  in  vhtdt  the  preciouB  metals  are  dear 
will  lie  aecompanisd  by  peraietently  low  ratea  of  interest. 
Ik  is  maaifeet  that,  at  the  present  ,  time,  gold  is  r^idly 
inenanug  in  valne^  and  that  a  low  rale  of  interest  hu 
aeoompanied  this  fact,  as  it  will  in  all  likelihood  continue. 
He  Qouse  of  Commons  resotred,  in  view  of  the  high  prioes 
to  which  .pnbUc  securitlee  had  rism,  that  the  rate  of 
interest  on  all  Oovemment  stocks  which  wen  redeemable 
ahonld  be  reduced  to  3  pw  cenb  A  bill  waa  twought 
fonnrd  embedyingthis  reaolntiaa,  and  waa  read  twiea,  but 
iMt  in  the  ooarsa  of  the  aeslion.  It  appeata  that  the^an 
was  fmatiated  in  deference  to  the  monied  iatereet.  That 
ik  caused  aome  alarm  to  the  holdeia  of  redewaable  stocks  is 
^ved  by  the  fact  thaty  when  the  three  per  centa.*  etood 
at  £105,  3a.  Sd.,  the  four  per  cents,  were  at  £113  only. 
,  "niere  is  one  inddeot  in  the  history  of  Walpde'e  finaodal 
projects  which  moat  be  referred  to.  In  1783  Ukia  minister 
bcDaght  forward  his  famous  axdaa  aehemo.    The  pojmaat 


of  customs  datiea  Iw  the  tmporteis  was  aUigatai7  oa  Am  ' 
landing  ot  aneh  nriaelaa  aa  wan  Ui^  to  the  tax,  or 
importer,  if  he  diaiied  deh^,  waa'  eonmllad  to  wdar  inla 
a  bond  with  sufficient  eeeoriUee  for  Uw  pqnntnt  of  tlw 
impost.    The  inconveniences  of  the  system  wen  obvioa^ 
If  the  importer  were  in  narrow  drenmstMiees,  he  waa  Ira- 
qaently  obliged  to  naliae  the  value  of  Ida  gooda  by 
-immediate  sales,  when  the  market  price  was  low  already, 
and  waa  thus  deprived  of  aaa  advantage  whidi  la  duune- 
teristic  of  capital,  thai  it  enaUea  the  pasBeaaor  otitic  wait 
fw  faToondw  matkels. .  A  inflieted  the  maximwm  loaa  on 
the  ooneumer,  to  lAom  Oa  tax  war  ol  eodna  tniMten^ 
and  a  ™<t>im"*"  ndvanlage  to  fte'  GoTacBment for  <i 
course  the  tnder'a  profit  waa  derived  from  capital  advanM^ 
for  payment  ttf  duty,  estimated  1^  the  time  intervening 
between  the  importetiw  and  the  aale.    It  tended  towards 
limiting  ctnnpetition  in  fonign  prodnota,  (or  the  wealthier 
merchants  had  neariy  a  monopoly  of  aale  in  articlea  on 
.which  considerable  customs  dnuee  wen  dtanad,  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  finding  the  tax  at  tmoe.    A  nuAar  nwt 
anoe  was  given  to  such  merehanta  1^  Uie  rale  nndsr  iibSA 
Uu  imp<at«r  who  paid  hia  tax  promptly  waa  aDowad  • 
bonna  of  10  par  eent  on  die  amiMmt  of  Uia  tu.    It  cpenad 
the  way  for  frauds  on  the  revenne,  for  It  enoowaged 
amng^ng,  and  assisted  the  dishonest  exporter  of  foreign 
produce  in  obtaining  a  fiandnlent  dmwbn^  •'  It  diackaJ 
the  carrying  trade,  nairowed  conaomption,.  and  impalHA 
the  reveoob 

The  reform  which  Walpole  contemplated  wu  to  extend 
to  fonign  prodnela  imported  into  Qreat  Britain  that  qrstem 
which  waa  alnadypra^isad  with  aoehartidsaaa  wetn  linUe 
to  the  internal  duties  <tf  etodso^  t.*;,  to  permit  the  atomge 
of  foreign  goods  in  bMided  varehonsea  on  the  payment  of 
a  trifling  landing  duty,  llins  tobacoo— the  experiment 
waa  to  be  tried  with  tobacco  and  wine  at  first — waa  UahSa 
to  6fL  per  ponnd.  Walpole  proposed  to  rednoe  die  tax  to 
4}d.,  to  levy  |d.  oa  importation  and  depoalt  in  the  wnn- 
hoose,  the  impwt  dn^  bung  payaUe  u  part  of  the 
hereditary  excise,  but  bdng  npaid  co  exportakon,  and  to 
delay  the  payment  of  the  4d.  tQI  such  ^me  as  the  owner 
of  the  goods  might  wish  to  diapoee  of  it  to  the  dealsr  for 
home  oonsnmptinL  In  thIa  wi^  Walpola  oimtsmplatod 
diet  a  great  ease  wonld  be  afforded  to  the  fair  trader,  and  Oat 
franda  on  the  revenue — an  invaiiabk  aonrce  of  lose  to  tbe 
boueet  merchant — would  be  obviated.  It '  ia  dear  Uml 
Walpole  antacipatsd  that  the  nveDM  vonld  giim  all  tnm 
the  check  to  amuggUng  and  faotitiooB  dtawbaieka  wbSA  it 
lost  in  reducing  the  duty. 

It  was  nnf ortonate  for  Walpole^  prf^eot  that  he  breo^ 
it  forward  at  a  time  when  he  had,  in  deference  to  Oe 
damonr  of  the  landed  intereet,  redooed  die  land  tax  to  a 
shilling  in  the  pooad,  and  aospended  the  cperatko  of  the 
ainking  fund.  It  is  trae  that  the  {dan  was  not  wiecfcnd 
on  theae  imnea,  thon^  they  must  halve  been  present  to  liie 
minds  of  many  among  -tboee  who  reeisted  It  It  was  in 
vain  Uiat  Walpole  moat  ioourately  predicted,  u  the  leeolt  of 
hie  refwm,  "that  it  would  make  London  a  free  port,  and 
by  consequence  the  ms^  of  the  wwld."  Tbn  gnat 
merchant^  who  had  a  monopoly  of  importation;  the 
smugglen  who,  in  that  age  ctf  oormption,  found  meana  te  - 
m^e  thamaslveaapariiamentary  power;  the  pnbUc, vriddi 
loathed  the  exdse  aa  aa  inquisitorial  system,  begun  in  tta 
old  daya  of  CrcmweU'e  military  usurpation,  oontinaed  fa 
order  to  sustain  the  foreign  p<^oy  which  th»  Ooremment 
ot  the  Revolution  bad  proeeoated,  and  tirt^nded  in  <ader  to 
enrich  fonagn  favourites  sod  to  bribe  the  eervanU  of  the 
state ;  and  the  patriots,  aa  the  opposition  celled  themselves, 
eager  to  use  every  chance  against  Welpde^  even  when  he 
was  in  the  right,  because  th^  had  BO  perttnacioodyaaascted 
that  ha  waa  alwaya  in  the  wto^— united  to  daiaat  Oe 
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^ecL  WiIpole'B  life  ww  tlinaleaed  ia  tiw  ■tiwU,  and, 
^Mt  lis  feared  more,  his  majority  was  iroperiUed  in  the 
HoaaeL  Tlie  warehoaaing  acheme  was  abandoned,  and  not 
reviTOd  till  1803.  The  elder  Fitt,  when,  being  in  the 
ucandant,  be  conld  afford  to  criticize  his  own  conduct,  eoid 
diat  he  regrettod  noUiiog  ao  mnch  as  his  opposition  to 
Walpole'e  exdsa  It  ia  singnlar  that  the  prinupal  works 
on  commerce  and  fiosnoe  whidi  wen  published  before  the 
adwUvo  of  the  bonded  wftnhoosoi  iTBtam  pus  orar 
VwMle'i  plan  in  ailencfc 

Tat  pawie  debt  was  ioonMed  between  1739  and  1746, 
As  date  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapdle,  hy  aboat  38 
millions,  the  intecaat  on  this  sum  being  principally  provided 
hj  dotiea  on  eplrlt^  thongh  dnriug  the  whtde  period  the 
land  tax  was  put  at  ia.  In  1750  it  was  reduced  to  3b. 
Bat  the  old  customs  and  excises  were  eontinued  and 
increased.  In  1731  a  datjr  of  20a,  a  gallon  had  been 
impoaed  on  -gin,  with  a  view  to  checking  ita  nseu  It  is 
web  known  tliat  this  prohibitory  duty  led  to  extensive 
smogs^ng,  and*  to  illicit  distillation  on  a  lai^  scale. 
Hence  in  1743>  when  the  Qovemment  was  on  the  look>ont 
lor  BiMO^  it  waa  proposed  to  nmeal  the  Act  of  1731,  and 
fanpoM  lemnaeraDTe  duties  in  the  place  of  the  pruhibitive 
tax.  The  proposal  waa  resisted  on  grounds  of  health  and 
■onl%  but  was  oanied, 

Bm^  Sn  1760  the  plan  suggested  in  Walpole'a  time  of 
redooing  the  rate  of  interest  on  public  eecurities,  with  the 
optioQ  of  recunng  the  principal,  was  revived,  as  the  three 
per  cents,  had  beea  above  par  in  the  antnmn  of  1746. 
lie  amonot  to  bo  treated  in  this  way  was  nearly  68 
miUiona.  The  holders  of  the  stock  were  offered  4  per  cent 
for  1750,  3^  till  the  end  of  1767,  and  3  afterwarda.  In 
tha  course  (»  the  year  the  terms  wen^  e-oept  for  about  3^ 
BilUons,  agtoed  ta  In  the  next  ^ear  the  consolidated 
Axik  waa  first  formed  by  macfgaig  nine  separate  loans  into 
aeonuDOS  3  per  cent  fand,  and  anbae^Dently  other  stocks 
ma  consotidated  in  the  same  mann;.'.  The  project  was 
Bot  oaij  highly  successful,  but  the  new  three  per  caLta. 
nee  lo  June  of  the  same  year  to  106|.  In  1753-4  the 
land  tax  was  reduced  to  2s.  In  1755,  when  the  Seven 
Tears*  War  waa  imminent,  the  land  tax  was  raised  to  ia., 
at  which  sum  it  continued,  except  in  1767,  1768,  1769, 
1770,  1773,  1778,  177^  1776,  tiU  1798,  when,  being 
■ida  peipetnal,  dw  eeremony  of  its  being  granted  annnalty 
dnttdoned.  During  Ae  Serea  Year^  War  and 
ODwnrd^  it  became  the  practice  of  English  flnanciets  to 
iitnte  loana  upon  one  of  three  prindplea.  They  either 
offwed  saAk  a  Tariable  snm  of  three  per  cerit  annuities  as 
rupieaenteil  the  difference  between  the  vUne  of  this  security 
ain  the  same  amount  actually  lent,  as,  for  exolnple,  £120 
atook  for  .£100  borrowed  ;  or  a  fixed  amount  of  stock  for  a 
variable  percentage,  as  £100  stock  for  (say)  £80  lent;  or 
gave  £100  atoc^  and  a  variable  sum  in  long  or  life 
annniUea,  as  (eay)  £100  stock  and  32a.  6d.  per  cent  per 
£100  snbaeribad  for  ninety-nine  yean.  Hie  loans  raised 
during  tiw  Seren  Teals'  War  vere  ht  In  excess  of  any  that 
had  been  negotiated  before  That,  for  instance,' of  1760 
was  twetro  millionB,  and  the  same  sum  was  nusiBd  in  the 
next  year.  When  die  peafle  of  Paris  was  signed  in  February 
1763,  tta  nominal  capital  (d  the  English  funded  debt  was  in 
amount  neariy  donUe  that  which  had  been  incurred  up  to 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cfaspelle. 

Hia  loeer  in  the  Seven  Tears'  Wu  was  France.  It  was 
prostrated,  was  at^^ed  of  its  colonies,  and  wholly  im- 
poverbhed.  No  war  io  the  worlds  histonr  had  such  im- 
portant Malta  on  the  remote  future  as  this  us  had.  From 
thb  ti3»  VmM  eeaaed  to  be  a  colonhdng  nation,  and 
Eoglacd  occupied  its  place,  as  well  as  extended  the  settle- 
mentc  whidt  it  had  already  founded.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  C'TveD  Team'  War,  Fraaoo  was  the  detendned  rival  of 


England  in  the  East,  and  had  oeeupied  the  tonfk  and  north 

of  we  English  plantatioM  in  the  Weet  At  the  catdunoK 
of  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  it  had  lost  both  ito  ooloidil 
centree  By  tliis  loss  it  was  also  deprived  of  one  among 
those  outlets  for  discontent  wlucb  have  bMU  so  servioeaUe 
to  the  Qovemuents  of  Western  Europe.  -Emigration  does 
not  relieve  a  coontry  of  its  population  ao  moui  as  it  does 
of  its  dissatisfied  and  disalbcted  members.  The  destruc- 
tion of  French  colonial  enterprise  had  no  litUe  indirect 
effect  on  the  passiona  of  the  Bavwlutiotk  The  supremely 
of  Eng^d  in  the  qoH^hb  paK  of  the  Kew  Wwld  led  the 
Froteatant  inhabitanta  ct  Iialaod,  bowed  down  and  im- 
poverished by  the  oj^resaiTe  revenue  laws  of  Engtand,  to 
emigrate  westwards,  and  so  i^ve  at  home  an  opporbini^ 
for  die  Irish  Cotholica  to  reassert  themselves,  and  for  the 
Americana  to  strengthen  or  mcroit  themselves  in  the  War 
of  Independence.  Again,  the  chargea  of  the  Seven  Tears' 
War  were  so  great  that  the  British  parliament  tried  to 
help  itself  by  taxing  the  colonies ;  the  colonies  met  tMs 
project,  after  various  acta  of  resistance,  tf  the  Declazatkn 
of  Independence ;  the  war  of  'Amwican  independence 
found  an  aOy  in  Fnuiee^-  which  mi  eager  to  blot  ont  the 
memories  of  the  Seven Teai^  War;  tiu  metim  of  i^mb. 
lican  America  on  monar^cal  France  aided  those  theories 
which  developed  the  French  Berolution.  On  the  Bevoht- 
tion  followed  the  Empire ;  the  Empire  induced  the  reaction 
of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  from  this  came  the  western  rising  of 
1830,  the  general  rising  of  and  nitimatdy  the 

doctrine  of  modem  Enr^eaa  jfd^ldsa,  tha^  namely,  of  the 
nationalities. 

We  concerned,  however,  with  the  financial  oooso* 
quences  'of  .tlie  Seven  Teata'  War.  It  was  in  no  slight 
degree  ^ovokedby  thehoatili^of  the  French  and  Engbsh 
eettlm  in  America,  and  it  had  been  carried  on  at  an 
enormous  expense.  The  result  was  to  secure  the  ascendency 
of  the  English  race  on  the  American  continent  It  ep- 
peared  to  deserve  the  gratitude  and  the  sasrificea  of  the 
colonists  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plantations  .would  have  recognitod  these  facts,  and  have 
responded  according  to  their  means  to  an  appeal  made  to 
them  by  the  ministry.  In  an  evil  hour  the  ministry 
attempted  to  impoea  taxea  on  them  by  the  authority  of  the 
English  parliament  No  one,  not  even  the  colonials  them- 
selTe%  doubted  that  the  English  poriiament  could  enact 
laws  for  Uie  colonies,  could  relate  their  bade^  oodll 
dictate  the  course  of  thur  tndostry,  and  thus  as  effectusUr, 
bring  them  within  the  finandal  arrangementa  of  the  Britiu 
empire  as  thongh  it  collected  a  revenue  from  them.  In 
fact  the  colonisl  system  was  really  a  department  of  finance^ 
thongh  its  details  were  defended  on  those  mercantila 
principles  which  Adam  Smith  expounded  and  refuted,  "nia 
imposition  of  'the  Stamp  Act  was  resented  on  political 
principles,  and  was  resented  snccessfully.  Passed  in  1765, 
it  was  rwealed  in  1766,  tbo'agh  at  the  same  time  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  an  Act  asserting^  in  the  bnodeit 
manner,  the  right  of  the  English  pariiament  to  tax  ita 
dependendea.  The  Americana  answered  1^  refunng  to 
ccmsume  Britiah  goods.  As  is  well  known,  the  ultimata 
cause  of  the  revoU  of  the  colonies  was  the  despatch  of  the 
East  India  Company's  tea  ships  to  Boston,  the  tax  on  tea 
imposed  on  the  colonists  being  n6minally  retained  in  order 
to  serve  the  lotereite  of  the  company,  whose  finances  were 
seriously  affected  at  the  time,  but  rmUy  in  order  to  affirm 
the  right,  on  whidi  kinf^  ministry,  and  parliament  insisted, 
of  taxing  the  colonies  throng  the  mackhmy  of  the  T^'gJ"'*'. 
House  of  Commons. 

From  the  outbrei^  of  the  War  of  American  IndepeodeDca 
tite  land  tax  was  ammaDy  granted  at  4l  in  the  pound, 
though  of  conrse.on  the  old  asseasment  It  formed  tha 
basis  on  wUdian  ■nnnal  issno  nf  twnmilHnniln  arnlien— ^ 

IX,  —  ^4  ^ 
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tnUt  TO  mid*.  Bat  the  niidae  tt  tlie  nMUt  fnKirwbieli 
tiu  inUnrt  on  llw  aminat  InezsnwDt  of  debt  wu  psynble 
WM  detind  from  taxes  on'coiunmpttoD  and  atampa,  i,e., 
from  iiidiract  aoarcea.  The  actual  debt  created  daring  the 
Amerioan  war  was  nearly  97|  millioDB.  The  anm  noeired 
from  loans  was  76^  miUions,  and  the  annual  anm  needed 
for  the  interest  on  this  debt  waa  a  Httle  orer  4  milUona  ' 
In  1766  Pitt,  afUr  invitiog  the  attentioD  of  parliament  to 
Uw  magnitade  of  the  debt,  and  the  Deoessi^  for  redadng 

pcoj^wed  to  rerire  and  make  permanuit  tiie  maehinOT 
«t  a  auking  fond.  The  minister  had  taken  coodmI  mm 
J)r  Price,  who  for  aome  yean  prerionaly  bad  been  lanmiting 
the  downfall  of  Walpole'a  slicing  fond,  and  n^Ing  that  hj 
borrowing  at  simple  interest  great  aocnmnlationa  might  be 
formad  at  com  pound  interest,  and  that  thereby  the  debt 
would  be  ultimately  eztingniahed.  Pitt'a  proposal  was  that 
the  ezeheiitter  ahonld  pay  a  million  annually  in  <inuterly 
instalments  to  six  eminent  persons,  who  should  invest  the 
sum  in  the  pnrchase  of  stock,  and  Uiat  this  payment  should 
han  precedence  orer  any  other  issues  of  the  exchequer, 
•zeepi  ike  interest  on  the  debt  He  intended  that  the 
interest  on  (bis  load  ahonld  aeenmnlata  with  the  annual 
isceipts,  and  he  catoJated  that  in  ttranfy-nght  years  the 
fund,  with  accumulated  interest,  would  yield  an  annual 
n^na  of  four  milUona.  When  thia  sum  was  readied,  the 
iiderest  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  parliament 

An  amendment  waa  proposed  on  Titt^  pnmosal  by  Fox, 
to  the  effect  tlut  when  at  any  future  time  a  loan  was  pro- 
posed, say  <tf  'Biz  millions,  the  commiasionen^  if  they  had 
sufficient  funds  at  their  disposal,  might  purchase  a  sixth 
of  the  stock.  It  was  accepted  by  f^tt^  and  formed  the 
^ocesi  by  which,  during  Uie  great  Continental  war,  the 
commlsaioners  of  the  ninog  f  and  ontinoed  to  lend  their 
balances  and  the  anaoal  anm  which  they  reoeiTed  from  the 
Goremment  to  the  state,  thna  piling  np  an  ima^naiy 
oUisation  of  the  aaUon  to  itaelf,  which  aeei^  to  extinguish 
nddie  debt,  bat  which  would  certainly  be  treated  as  a 
fiotioi^  as  indeed  came  to  be  the  ease,  when  the  great  war 
wu  oirer.  The  efficiency  of  the  unking  fund  constated 
entirely  in  tlie  extent  to  which,  by  requiring  an  income 
which  should  be  in  excess  of  ezpenditaie,  it  necessarDy 
diminished  debt  Its  delusireness  aroB^from  the  fact  that 
the  actual  funds  which  it  had  aocomnlated  were  actoally 
inraded  imder  th«  pceanie  of  wat4axation  and  expenditure, 
and  that  id  nomlBal  cmtbraanOB  was  accompanied  by  the 
creation  of  a  fictitiow  kan,  did  proeeaa  of  which  waa 
budened  Igr  Ha  txfmiM  at  an  ofitee.  Other  aehemes 
wan  adopted  abbseqaendy,  more  or  leaa  dmibv  to  the  bid 
jdaking  foodi^  la  mler  t^u^  to  which  we  ahall  allude 
imsently. 

For  a  short  time  before  1793,  when  Jlogland  began 
her  longest  and  costlieat  war,  the  English  funds  rose 
greatly  In  Talue^  ohieSy,  it  is  sdd,  becuue  they  were  con- 
odrad  to  be  the.  safest  inTeatment  which  could  be  found 
for  dwaa  «4io  were  flying  htm  the  Continent  in  dread  of 
actual  or  proapectivB  violsoce.  Bat  immediately  on  the 
OBtbreak  boitflitiei  witit  nuoa  Ibe  eoontry  to  put 
to  ^  Mvafert  stralta,  In  the  year  1793  a  leriona  oom- 
mereial  panic  occurred,  accompanied  with  an  unparalleled 
Bomber  of  bankm^teiea  Lmos  of  eunmoas  amounts 
were  raised  as  the  war  went  on ;  the  cnrrent  ezpenaea  of 
Qoremment  were  met  by  eredita  oo  the  hank ;  and  at  last, 
pn  Febraary  27, 1797,  the  Priyy  OonncQ  ordered  the  Bank 
of  England  to  suspend  cash  payments.  For  twenty-three 
yean  afterwards  the  suspension  was  ctmtinned. 

Up  to  1796  the  additional  burdens  which  were  imposed 
to  meet  the  inteceat  on  loans  and  to  defray  some  of  the 
anaaal  ehargea  of  tlm  war  were  raised  almost  entirely  from 
indiceet  taxa«0DO&eaninmptuni,acanetimeBonpn)daeti(ni, 
(bat  not  en  properlgr.   Bat  in  tiiis  jaot  Fltt  piqiosed 


to  lery  dntiea  on  the  succession  to  real  and  pereooal  MtofOL 
Knowing  that  bis  bndget  would  meet  with  hostile  criticism, 
he  determined  to  divi^  his  hill,  and  impose  the  prtgccted 
tax  on  real  and  personal  estate  by  separate  enactments. 
The  tax  oh  personalty  was  accepted  with  Tery  little  re- 
monstrance, though  a  few  solid  otijectionB  wsre  oi^ed 
against  the  measure.  But  the  country  party  strongly 
reeented  the  propoeed  tax  on  real  estate.  They  abemted 
fhRnadvea  from  the  House,  and  neariy  left  Pitt  in  » 
minority.  The  minister  felt  that  he  most  glTC  wi^  to 
(baa,  and  postponed  his  bill  for  granting  dntiea  on  rv^r 
In  anccesaian  for  three  months,  thus  virteally  obandooiiig 
the  project  The  discrepancy,  therefore,  between  the 
liabilttiea  real  and  personal  estate,  when  they  become 
the  subject  of  doTise  or  succession,  has  never  been  remedied. 
It  is  true  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  Lord  Lauderdale 
to  suspend  the  operatioo  of  the  Act  which  had  been  passed, 
till  such  time  as  the  anomafy  might  bo  rectified.  Bat  he 
was  ruled  to  be  ont  of  order,  on  the  ground  that  no  bUl 
after  it  has  been  passed  can  be  repealed  or  modified  in  tlie 
same  session.  Like  many  similw  Act^  the  legacy  doty 
was  tentative,  and  the  ratea  of  tax  wwe  prwreasiTely  nieed 
according  to  the  proximity  of  Uood  In  midi  the  legatee 
or  heir  stood  to  the  testator  or  ancestor.  In  order  to 
compel  the  .making  of  wills,  and  to  obviate  the  tide  that 
persons  mi^t  avoid  a  testamentary  disposition  with  •  Tiew 
to  escape  Uie  legacy  dnties,  exceptional  probate  Antj  waa 
imposed  on  thoae  estaiBs  which  were  administered  wuhont 
a  will. 

Apart  from  the  manifest  inequality  of  a  tax  which 
omitted  to  charge  succession  duty  upon  reel  estate, 
especially  at  a.  time  in  which  the  value  of  each  estate  .waa 
rapidly  rismg,  olgectiona  were  aUi^  against  the  tax  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  Vkdj  to  inflict  jneonvenleiice  or 
ii\jary  in  the  case  of  pemms  engaged  in  tmda  by  tba  eom^ 
puhKnyexposars  of  their  drcunutuces,  and  becanseit  waa 
sure  to  breed  disccmtent  More  subtle  was  the  objeetioa 
taken  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  and  afterwards  by  Mr  Bieaido, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  tax  on  cspital,  and  therefore 
injurious  to  the  development  of  wealth.  The  anawer  to 
tlus  oljection  is,  however,  simple.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
Gcvemment  to  tax  that  which  ceunot  be  saved,  but  must 
be  consumed  in  order  that  industiy  may  be  continaona. 
Now  that  which  may  be  saved  is  either  consumed  in 
superfluities,  and  thcmfore  may  be  made  the  subject  ct 
direct  or  indirect  taxation,  aa  tu  case  mi^  bc^  or  ia  OBved 
and  employed  as  capital,  at  aeenmnloted  as  reaerTa,  In 
other  words,  not  only  is  it  not  tnie  that  cuital  ahoiUd  not 
be  taxed,  but  it  is  true  that  nothing  bot  uat  wUdi  ia  at 
may  be  capital  can  be 'taxed. 

■More  vuid  than  this  olyection  to  legacy  dnties  is  that 
which  can  be  alleged  from  the  fact  that,  under  exjating 
ciicomBtanceft,  it  ia  easy  for  the  wealthy  to  evade  the  tax 
by  a  donatio  Mto*  vwoi;  ^e  attempt  to  evade  dntiea  or 
liabilitiee  on  aucceasions  is  a  very  dd  mctiee  ui  England. 
One  of  the  earliest^  after  the  Great  Chatter  peih^  tht 
eariies^  written  law  in  Sn^iah  hiatai7,  the  Statat*  ol 
Marlebridge,  is  intended  to  ddEeat  ottampUi  to  evade  Imdd 
dnee  hy  such  donations.  There  can  be  no  dooht  tbat 
dmilar  practices  prevail  at  present  Kor  can  tb«y  be  pre- 
vented until  voluntary  gifts  and  transfen  ate  roistered, 
[mblished,  and  rendered  traceable  at  last  to  the  officeia  of 
the  revenue,  who  might  have  powen  to  viut  with  penalties 
in  addition  to  ordinaiy  dnties  all  oonvq'ancea  and  traosfeia 
made  at  soch  a  date  previous  to  the  death  oi  the  donor  as 
would  indicate  that  the  gift  could  reasonably  beintetjneted 
to  im[Ay  an  intention  of  evading  legacy  du^.  Bat  at  Iba 
same  time  it  oannot  be  stated  too  often  tba^  flrs^  it  la  net 
alwayi  the  best  mtam  of  taxation  wUdi  moat  be  odonta^ 
bot  the  bort  poadbb  ^tiim,  mm  eonmnnitiaa  ta^oua  to. 
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be  htbituated  to  a  now  tax ;  and,  aext,  that  nnj  u&raimeis 
in  the  imposition  of  tasatioa  ii  sore  to  wiggeat  eVBSLon.  A 
financier  must  be  juat;  if  he  wishes  the  taxpayer  to  be 
hoQut,  Tliera  aref  three  offences  against  the  revenue, 
looked  on  as  Ter;  differently  culpable,  but  all  stimulated 
by  financial  error  or  injustice.  The  first  is  that  juat  alluded 
to,  A  gift  of  property  during  tlie  life  of  the  donor '  with  a 
view  to  evade  the  l^acy  duties.  This  fraud  ia  thonght 
■earcely  culpable^  though  it  'will  be  obvious  that  it  is  much 
more  easy  for  the  wealthy  to  practi^  it  than  fur  those 
who  ore  in  narrow  or  moderate  circumatanoes.  The  second 
is  the  evasioik^of  the.  charges  imposed  on  earnings  by  the 
BO«alled  property  tax,  but  which  ia  of  course  no  property 
tax  at  all,  since  targe  mosses  of  property  are  exempted 
from  its  operation,  and  incomes  which  are  in  no  sense  pro- 
perty are  taxed  at  the  same  rats  as  those  which  issue  from 
property.  The  third,  now  considered  w  merely  vulgar 
taceeny,  is  amnggling.  A  generation'  ago  pnblio  eympaUiy 
WIS  atrongly  with  the  smuggler.  The  change  in  this 
opinion. ia  intelligible  and  instructive.  The  greater  part  of 
En^liah  tozatioa  of  an  indirect  kind  waa  imposed  for 
political  pnrpOMs,  or  to  serve  private  intB.'ests,  up  to  the 
time  when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  began 
sarionsly  to  reform  the  tariff.  Ia  course  of  time,  he  and 
those  who  succeeded  to  his  policy  have  adopted  and  carried 
oat  the  principles  that  protection  mnat  be  abandoned,  that 
finum  nasi  not  bs  mu^oUtad  in  order  to  nut  poli- 
tieal  utipathiei^  and  that  taxation  Host  be  impoeod  for 
nrenoe  pnrpoeea  only.  The  progress  of  these  principles  has 
extinguinbed  the  trade  of  the  omnggler.  For  a  long  time 
even  economists  orgtted  that  the  smuggler  was  the  practical 
eritio  of  a  Ticlooa  system  of  finance.  It  may  be  predicted 
with  some  confidence  thai,  when  a  just  property  tax  ia  im- 
pooed  instead  of  an  unfair  ineome  tax,  public  opinion  will 
enforce  a  morality  which  it  does  not  require  at  preeent,  and 
will  assist  the  OovemmeBt  in  enfordog  that  morality  by 
penalties  and  by  oompabonr  pablid^ ;  and  that  umilarly 
when  nal  eptate  is  maita  liaUa  to  the  nme  duties  as  are 
imposed  on  pattonslty,  the  di^iasiUon  to  evade  the  duties 
will  be  checked,  and  tbat  machinery  of  Ooranunent  which 
detects  and  ehattiica  fraud  vOL  be  ■trangthened  and 
eufurced. 

The  disasters  which  followed  on  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
Continental  war,  the  enormous  cost  at  which  the  war  was 
earned  on,  and  the  demand  for  money  in  order  to  meet 
current  charges,  prodnoed  aeriotu  affects  on  the  currency. 
A  conaideraUe  axaltatloa  took  plaea  in  the  value  of  gold, 
and  as  gold  had  become  tlie  diief  enrrency  of  England, 
lie  exportation  was  under  the  drcnnutances  inevitable.  In 
1794  the  Bank  of  England  possessed  in  cosh  and  bullion 
over  B  millions.  In  February  1797  the  stock  of  treasure 
had  sunk  to  li  millions.  The  Government  hod  overdrawn 
its  accoant  with  the  Bank  on  February  25,  1797,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  10  milliona,  and  was  demanding  further 
advances.  It  is  true  that  no  real  alarm  woe  felt  for  the 
nltiuat*  aolTeney  of  the  Bank,  bat  considenible  and  just 
alarm  was  entertained  as  to  the  convertibility  of  the  notes. 
Hence  the  Ooremment,  on  February  27,  1797,  ordered  the 
Bank  of  England  to  suspend  cash  payments,  and  shortly 
afterwkrds  authorized  the  issne  of  notes  below  five  pounds. 

In  Novanber  1797  Mr  Pitt  introduced  what  he  called 
a  new  and  solid  system  of  finance.  The  scheme  was  after- 
wards explained  to  consist  in  a  triple  asseasment,  i.e.,  a 
tnbling  trf  all  the  assessed  taxes  imiraeed  on  individuals, 
with  *  limitation,  however,  that  anch  a  tax  should  not 
exceed  the  tenth  of  the  taxpayer'^  income.  It  was.' 
iiitimttfH<  tbat  this  tax  would  yield  7  millions,  but  the 
tenilt  WW  diMqipoiating.  Frqm  the  first  it  was  exceedingly 
■njK^Mihr.  It  was  felt  to  be  unequal,  and  to  press  vntfa 
naniliar  Mrerity  on  tbose  witoa*  amationa  constrained  them 


to  contribute  to  those  asseuments  which  the  Government  im 
posed,  and  perhaps  necessarily,  without  much  consideration 
-for  those  who  had  to.  pa;  them.  At  the  same  time  the 
poor  escaped  the  tax,  for  according  to  Pitt's  budget  sppech, 
the  assessed  taxes  were  leviable  on  between  700,000  and 
800,000  householders,  and  yielded  X3,700,000,  though  tb* 
contributions  of  400,000  of  these  Jtonseboldeca  did  not 
amount  to  more  than '£150,000, 

The  triple  asaessment  lasted  only  a  year.  .  It  was  pn^ 
bably  Intended  only  to  be  preparatory  for  the  income  tax, 
which  was  imposed  in  1798.  Indeed,  if  the  expenditure  of 
the  war  waa  to  be  met  by  any  other  resource  than  loans,  it 
was  necessary  to  discover  some  tax , which  should  reach  all 
classes  who  could  be  made  to  contribute  to  th6  necessities 
of  the  exchequer.  Now  it  was  plain  that,  had  the  assessed 
taxes  been  ever  so  prodnctiv^ — the  amount  -aetoally 
received  from  them  was  only  two-thirda  of  their  estimated 
yield, — they  are  more  or  less  optional  in  character,  and 
could  therefore  be  evaded.  The  income  tax,  according  to 
Lord  Stanhope,  had  often  been  urged  on  Pitt,  and  especially 
by  Bishop  Watson,  It  began  as  a  graduated  pevcentaga 
If  the  incoms  of  the  taxpayer  was  between  £60  and  £6& 
a  year — it  was  not  imposed  on  those  rated  below  that  snm — 
the  tax  was  to  be  a  ISOtb  part  of  the  ineome,  and  the 
proportion  gradnaDy  rose  to  a  10  per  cent,  tax  on  ineoBM 
of  .£200  and  upwards^  Pitt  estimated  the  product  of  tbn 
.tax  at  10  millions ;  it  actually  yielded  only  7.  U  wta 
imposed  as  a  war  tax,  to  cease  at  a  declaraUon  of  peaoa^ 
'  But  Pitt  immediately  pledged  it  to  a  loan,  and  in  1801 
3  mUlions  of  its  annual  produce  was  thus  appropriated  to 
irredeemable  debt.  The  remission  of  the  tax  then  rendered 
it  necessary  that  new  taxes  should  be  impoeed,  and  such 
was  the  course  actually  adopted  after  the  ^ort-lived  peace 
of  Amiens. 

The  income  tax  was  criticized  by  Lord  Holland  on 
grounds  very  familiar  to  ua  in  tbe  later  times,  namely,  that 
it  Tislted  incomes  "derived  from  permanent  and  duposablo 
capital,  those  arising  froni  precarious  and  temporary  pos- 
Bossions,  and  tlioae  from  uboxr,  talents,  and  industry  at 
the  same  rate,  and  was  therefore'  nnjast,  unequal,  and 
impolitic.'  It  was  alio  argued  that  the  term  property  tax 
was  a  misnomer, — that  property  was  often  not- visited  by 
the  tax  at  all,  and  that  what  was  not  property  was  mulcted. 
It  was  alleged  that  to  require  the  disclosure  of  one's  circum- 
stances was  contrary  to  the  prejudices  and  customs  of 
Englishman,  was  nnconatitnlional,  and  a  serious  injury  to 
commerce  and  trade,  unce  merchants,  it  irae  alleged,  would 
often  find  it  convenient  to  sacrifioe  mora  than  a  tenth  of 
their  income  rather  than  permit  the  publication  of  tbeir 
Vffaira,  and,  lastly,  that  it  was  a  violation  of  public  faith  with 
the  stockholder,  whose  dividends  were  mulcted,  by  the 
intervention  of  that  very  Qovemmsnt  which  was  pledged 
to  pay  him  an  irredeemable  annaity,  of  one  tenth  of  his 
just  due.  But  no  objection  seems  to  have  been  alleged, 
00  the  one  hand,  against  the  gradoated  character  of  th» 
tax,  nor,  on  the  other,  sgunst  tite  low  limit  on  which  thn 
full  amonnt  was  exacted. 

At  the  remission  of  the  income  tax  imposts  to  the  amount 
of  38}  millions  a  year  were  paid,  this  snm  being  double 
the  amount  raised  in  1793.  Witti  the  exception  of  the 
perpetual  land  tax,  a  little  over  3  millions,  and  every  year 
becoming  more  disproportionate  to  the  rising  value  of  land, 
almost  the  whole  uf  this  amount  was  raised  on  consump- 
tion, i.e.,  from  indirect  aources.  Rents  rose  rapidly,  under 
the  joint  operation  of  high  prices  and  deficient  crops. 
Profits  increased,  owing  partly  to  the  legitimate  growth  of 
manufacturing  industry, — for  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves, 
Arkwright,  and  Watt  were  beginning  to  produce  their 
effects,— partly  to  the  enormous  expenditure  of  Government 
and  to  the  aubsidiea  and  loana  which  were  lariahed  on  the 
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CoDtinADtel  powera  uid  upended  in  the  pdtchue  of  Brituh 
mannfactares.  But  the  condition  of  th«  working  claoaea 
became  deplorable.  Mr.  Porter  has  proved  with  minute 
exUlnesa  that  the  real  Word  en  of  the  bag  and  exhaoating 
Continental  war  was,  tw  far  u  EngUnd  ii  concerned,  mainly 
sustained  by  laboor. 

In  1803  the  inenne  tax,.nBdv  tha  name-of  •  property 
Ux,  wM  nimpond.  ThA  eoarees  of  inoome  were  dik- 
tingaished  and  pot  into  five  schednles  named  A,  B,  C,  P, 
% — 'Vring  respectiTfily  lands,  tenements,  mines,  .jcc.  ; 
ocenpaneies  or  tenancies ;  shares,  annni^es,  and  dividends ; 
profits  and  gains  in  professions  snd  callings ;  and  public 
offices  of  profit  and  pensions.  On  all  bat  the  aecond  a 
tax  of  a  shilUng  in  the  poand  was  levied,  but  on  the  second 
ninepencc  only  in  England  and  sixpencs  in  Scotland. 
Iitoomes  below  £60  a  year  were  exempt  from  the  tax,  and, 
foUowing  the  analogy  in  some  degree  of  the  first  income 
tai^  «  rednetioB  of  the  rats  was  mado  in  incomes  increas- 
ing by  £10  a  year  op  to  £1S0,  banning  at  three- 
pence in  the  pound  tax  up  to  elevenpence,  the  largest 
remission  being-made  on  tbp  largest  income.  But  it  will 
be  obwrved  that,  as  in  the  first  income  .tax,  the  quantity 
payable  increased  with  the  income,  so  in  this  ^tam  the 
dednctfon  increased  with  the  receipts  of  the  taxpayer, 
though  it  ceased  at  a  low  amount  of  income,  Furthprmore, 
some  consideration  was  shown  to  those  who  had  families, 
Thoae  householders  who  had  more  than,two  children  were 
allowed,  on  incomes  between  X60  and  jEWO,  a  redncUoa. 
tn  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  for  each  child ;  those  between 
£400  and  £1000,  3  per  cent;  tbose  between  £1000  and 
£5000,  2  per  cent;  those  who  had  XS300  and  apwarda, 
1  per  cant,  for  each  child. 

In  1605  35  per  cent  was  added  to  the  income  tax,  and 
in  1807  it  was  raised  to  two  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
incomes  in  schedules  A,  C,  D,  and  ^  and  t»  eighteen- 
peace  in  En^and  and  a  shilling  in  Sootland  on  the  aannil 
rental  of  tenaadaa  onder  sehadnle  B.  Hie  limit  of  exAnp' 
tioa  was  lowered  to  £60,  and  an  ahifemeitt  of  a  shilllug 
in  the  pound  wu  allowed  On  all  ineomea  between  £fiO  sod 
£130  a  year.  Labourers  and  artisaos  whoae  earnings 
wen  leas  than  thirty  shilUngs  a  week  ware  exempted 
from  the  tax,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  dednctiona 
in  the  case  of  children  were  allowed,  as  in  the  Act  of  1803. 
The  war  ineomo  tax  waa  levied  op  to  April  6,  1816,  when 
h  expired,  and  despite  the<  efforts  of  Castlereagh  and 
otbera  who  urged  its  oontinnanoe,  parliament  refused  to 
sanction  tb«  impost  any  kmger. 

The  rqection  of  tha  Jneoma-  tax  u  a  mettu  of  roTenna 
in  1816  necessitated,  at  the  winding  up  of  tha  costly  Con-* 
tbental  war,  the  imposition  of  indirect  taxes  upon  most' 
processes  of  production  and  all  of  consumption,  fof  the 
com  laws  and  onstoms  duties  on  foreign  imports  of  food 
exalted  indirectly  the  value  of  home  produce.  Industry 
was  cheeked  at  its  source.  Food,  the  raw  material  of 
kbonr,  was  rendered  scarce,  while  the  farmer,  who  conceived 
that  the  maiateoance  of  the  com  laws  was  bis  only  hope  of 
profit  and  die  sole  power  by  .which  ha  could  pay  bia  rant, 
was  mocked  by  violent  flnetuaUona  td  prieei,  .and  waa 
•qsally  mined  by  plenty  and  by  scarcity. 

The  fint  hint  given  that  the  progress  of  tha  nation  waa 
impoasible  until  its  fiscal  system  was  revised,  waa  the 
formation  and  presentation  of  the  Merchants'  Petition. 
This  remarkable  document  was  drawn  up  by  Mr  Tooka, 
who  haa  narrated,  in  the  last  volume  of  his  Hi*tory  ^ 
Prieet,  the  circumstances  nnder  which  it  waa  composed, 
ngned,  and  preeaBted  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
not  presontad  initha  Boosa  of  Lords,  for  Tooke  had 
resolved  on  committing  the  document  to  tha  bands  of  Lord 
Lusdownei.  But  tliMe  who  had  ngnad  ika  petition 
objoctaa  to  thia  noblamaOf  on  the  gionnd  of  *bis  Whig 


priociplss,  and  the  framer  of  tha  petition  would  not  give 
way.  lie  petition  was  presented  to  the  Rouse  of 
Commons,  by  Mr  Baring,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  and 
waa  debated  The  Oovemment,  thai  of  Xxird  Liverpool, 
ezpreased  its  agreement  in  the  principles  which  the  petition 
avowed, — those,  in  short,  of  free  trade, — and  admitted  that 
these  principles  were  not  only  abstractedlycorrect,  but  ought 
to  be  adopted  at  once  if  one  were  making  a  bpginning,  but 
declined  to  agree  to  the  inference  that  they  could  be 
adopted  in  a  country  where  trade  and  commerce  were  and 
had  been  for  so  long  a  time  based  on  artificial  restrictiona. 
The  protected  iotcreits,  hcwever,  signified  pretty  clearly 
that  they  woiild-not  allow  themselves  to  be  moleated.  But 
the  Qovornment  granted  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  foreign 
trade,  aud  with  this  committee  commences  the  movement 
which  six-aud-twenty  years  later  culminated  in  the  practical 
adoption  of  frea  itade  principles  and  in  the  abolition  of  the 
com  lawa.  Such  a  result  waa  only  a  question  of  tim^ 
wbsQ  Lord  lavatpoot  could  say  in  May  1830  : — "  We  have 
risen  to  our  present  grestneea  under  a  different  system  than  ■ 
that  of  free  and  unrestricted  trade.'  Some  suppoes  that  we 
have  risen  in  consequence  of  that  systom.  Others,  of  whom 
I  am  one,  believe  that  we  have  risen  in  spite  of  that  system. 
It  is  utterly  impossible,  with  onr  debt  and  taxation,  even 
if  they  were  bnt  half  their  amount,  that  we  can  .suddenly 
adopt  the  syetom  of  free  trade."  l«rd  Idverpool  probably 
knew  that,  as  Swift  bad  said,  "  la  the  arithmstie  of  the 
cnstom-honse,  two  and  two  do  not  always  naksfour  ;*  but 
he  waa  not  alive  to  the  enormous  fertility  of  thatoyctom  of 
finance  which,  substituting  low  for  high  duties,  with  coma 
exceptions,  and  invariably  avoiding  such  fiscal  changes 
as  Mnder  the  progress  of  induatry,  lesvcs  the  widest 
opportunities  for  production,  exchange,  and  concumpUon. 
Lord  Liverpool  added  that  though  he  supported  the  com 
law  of  1815  as  a  measure  of  justice  to  tha  agricuUnral 
interest,  be  was  of  opinion  that  had  tha  biD  not  pacsed  at 
that  time,  it  i&onld  not  bava  been  passed  at  aU.  It  may 
be  observed,  so  much  was  trade  hampered  at  this  time 
l.^islation  tiia  primary  object  of  which  was  to  extiaet  a 
tevenue  at  all  costs  and  hanrda,  that  thm  were  more  than 
1500  coetom-housa  aota  relating  to  the  entry,  azpor^  and 
custody  of  good& 

The  committee  of  the  Commons  continued  its  aittinga 
throDgh  three  sessions,  and  presented  four  reporti  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  trade,  accompanied  by  abundant  evidenca. 
The  committee  at  tha  Lords  sat  for  two  sessioqa,  and 
presented  two  reports.  The  necessity  for  edmitting  the 
principles  of  frae  trade  waa  feh  and  azpreaaed  by  tha  oon- 
mittee ;  but  so  much  alarm  waa  excited  among  protaeted 
intereats,  even  by  the  recc^ition  of  the  abatraot  propriety 
of  free  exchange  that  the  committee  felt  it  necessary  to 
strongly  disclaim  any  sym|iathy  with  audden  change,  and 
to  calm  frightened  imagmationa  by  declaring  that  tbo 
greatest  pradenoe  and  circumspection  must  precede  any 
project^  and  accompany  any  measnre  ot  reform.  Tlia  fint 
things  howavar,  which  'people  reon|piiaad  waa  that  great 
ad^ional  taxation  did  not  add  but  in  every  small  degrea 
to  Uw  Ineomo  of  tha  exchequer.  This  waa  tha  -^BmA 
of  the  financial  statemwit  of  1819,  which  Tooka  Justly 
characterizes  as  the  .last  thorondily  Tioions  project  accepted 
by  the  Hoose.  In  18S3  Mr  Tansittart  retired  from  office, 
and  during  the  next  five  years,  when  Mr  Huskisson  was  at 
the  Board  of  Trade,  great  and  notable  modifications  were 
nude  in  the  customs  and  excise,  for  taxes  amounting  tn  the 
aj^egate  to  £8,340,000  were  remitted,  the  experiment 
being  attended  by  a  manifest  elasticity  in  the  ravenoeb 
Tha  anormous  aggregate  of  custom-honsa  atatatas  was  co» 
solidiitod  into  sleran,  "bj  the  laboun  ot  Mr  DaaeoD  HoDMh 
Betwaan  1827  and  1841  further  leforau,  though  not  oo  ao 
oonnderable  a  acals,  Trera  made,  tha- moat  important  of 
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«Uek  vu  llw  KiMiklonmBnl  of  tfas  azeUe  oa  Wr  tn  1830, 
tad  that  on  printed  eottons  in  18S1.  1l  u  an  apt  iUoatnt- 
tioB.  of  the  effect  tndncod  by  eaeh  dntiea  u  thu,  that 
vithin  a  Tery  abort  time  the  price  of  cottons  fell  below 
the  amoant  (3^.  a  yard)  which  waa  levied  under  the  old 
■XMM.  But,  on  the  whole,  little  was  done  for  a  lystematie 
finaacial  reform  during  the  period  which  elapwd  4>etweea 
the  death  of  Ur  Hoakinon  and  the  defeat  of  the  Melbourne 
•dminietmtion.  One  change  of  great  importance  waa  made 
m  the  adotrtioQ  of  Mr  Rowland  Hill'a  plan  of  the  penny 
IMtage:  This  echeme  involved  the  tmnedtate  eacrifice  of 
■evenoe  to  the  amennt  of  a  million  and  a  quarter,  but  it 
{are  a  eonriderable  impetai  to  trade,  and  rendered  the 
discuaaion  of  those  further  fiteal  reforms  which  were  effected 
by  Sir  Robert  Feel  easy,  perhaps  poasibl 

Sir  Bobert  Peel's  mioiitiy  was  formed  in  September 
1811,  and  had  before  it  a  task  of  no  common  magnitude. 
For  five  years  the  average  deficiency  of  the  revenue, 
aeeordtng  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  statement,  had 
avennd  t  mfllion  and  a  half,,  the  year  in  which  Sir  Bobert 
PssI  Took  office  having  been  characteriaed  by  the  largeet 
deOcienoy.  Tlia  eanaa  of  this  -waa  tbat  the  revenue  had 
fallen  ahort  o(  the  eathaatea ;  in  other  words,  the  financial 
^t«m  of  the  country  was  fondnmentally  viciooa.  The 
reforms  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  immediately  determined  to 
bring  about  were  greatly  assisted  by  tho  information  obtained 
fromUr  Joseph  Hume's  report  of  1840,  which  stated  "that 
the  tariff  contained  1150  different  rates  of  duty  chargeable 
on  imported  articles,  besides  others  imposed  on  ail  onenn- 
Berated  articles ;  that  there  'was  no  principle  in  the  finance 
of  the  country,  some  duties  being  levied  for  the  Bake  of 
rerenae,  some  for  that  et  protection  ;  that  cerions  detriment 
to  the  home'eonsgmw  oasned  from  the  differential  dntiea  in 
Unar  of  the  colonics ;  and  that  of  863  artiolea  ohargoable 
with  dat7  li7  paid  no  duty  at  all,  while  17  articles  snpr 
pQed  94  per  cent  «f  the  revenue,  29  othen  i  per  cent, 
more,  so  that  816  articles  yielded  no  more  than  2  per  cent 
of  the  revenue,  though  the  imposition  of  the  custmns  duties 
WIS  a  serious  hindrance  to  trade  and  manufactures." 

In  drawing  up  his  budget  of  1642,  Peel  had  three  ex- 
pedients before  him.  One  was  to  adjust  the  com  laws,  so 
«•  to  make  tiiemJpress  le=3  heavily  on  the  conauming-and 
manufactnring  dasMs;  the  second,  to  roform  the  tariff; 
the  third,  to  obviate  flit  constant  deficit  in  the  revenno. 
The  first  waa  andoubtodly  the  most  precsing.  lie  depns- 
rion  of  trade  and  manufactures  in  1843  waa  so  eerious,  and 
the  remedy  in  a  repeal  or  great  reduction  of  the  taxes  on 
food  waa  so  obvious  to  all  rational  persons,  that  tho 
neasnre  was  in  the  highest  degree  expedient  But  Peel 
could;  not  aa  yet  venture  upon  it ;  the  mere  proposal  to 
levy  a  foreign  fixed  duty  on  com  hod  more  than  anything 
ebe  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  Whigs  in  1841,  and 
the.  measure  was  postponed  till  it  was  yielded  to  fubinf 
Vid  aj^tation  by  an  angry  and  dbappointed  faotion. 

Sir  Stafford  Korthcote^  in  disensui^  the  fact  why  the 
Whigs  were  the  freettaden  and  the  Tones  the  protectionists 
hi  1842-46,  saye  he  sees  no  perticiiW  reason  why  this 
phenomenon  should  have  been  exhibited,  judging  from  the 
antacedente  of  the  two  historical  parties,  and  he  inclines  to 
bellave  that  the  Whigs  were  disor^ited  in  the  eyea  of  their 
opponents  by  their  associations  with  the  Radical  party. 
But  the  eolation  of  the  question  is  not  far  to  seok.  The 
rotoraas  of  Mr  HnakiGson  applied  solely  to  commerce  and 
maaol^etaros,  to  colonial  interests,  and  to  aoms  local 
indnstriea.  Most  of  those  who  represented  such  intereats 
were  alive  to  the  fact  that  protection  was  no  longer  necos- 
eary  for  them,  or  that  it  was  inexpedient  that  tho  consumers 
t4  colonial  produce  should  be  exceptionally  taxed  in  order 
to  give  a  Bijivention  to  colonial  planters  and  their  agents, 
Iheinqjority  which  supported  Peal  voold  have  boon  on  the 


whole  indifferent  to  sneh  fiouidal  niormi  as  Ampij  aflbeted 
manufactures  and  foreign  trade;  As  eonsiimets,  thc^  wait 
benefited  by  the  cheapening  of  sudl  prodnoo  as  prrtdaeera 
themselves,  they  hid  wit  enough  to  dueem  tint  the  ganeral 
proeperity  of  the  country  improvw)  the  market  of  the  agri 
culturist.  Bat  when  it  came  to  be  a  qnesUon  whether  the 
artificial  prices  which  the  sliding  sc^  was  supposed  to 
bestow  on  farmers  and  landowners  should  be  abandoned, 
they  were  ooavioced  that  their  interests  were,  being 
sacrificed  ;  and  though  they  constantly  tried  to  ahum  the 
public  with  the  bugbear  of  dependeoee  on  for^n  supply, 
tliey  frequently  admitted  fliat  the  stmggle  on  their  part 
waa  to  maintain  the  exteting  level  of  their  rents,  lu  the 
ISih  century,  especially  in  its  earlier  half,  the  oooatry 
gentlemen  would  have  had  no  difficult'  in  accepting 
free  trade,  provided  they  could  escape  the  land  taz^  for 
the  produce  of  the  country  was  on  an  average  in  ezeesa  of 
iti  wants;  In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  they 
wer«  firmly  convinced  that  all  their  interests  were  I>oa&d 
up  in  the  eliding  scale,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
I^eardian  theory  o/  rent,  now  becopie  popular,  gave  them 
oertain  grave  ecientifio  reasons  for 'the- belief  which  they 
entertained. 

The  estimates  which  Sir  itobert  Peel  formed  euggestad 
that,  if  the  House  would  accept  his  new  system  of  finanni^ 
lie  should  be  in  the  poaseasion  of  a  surplus  of  Xl,BOO,000. 
The  greater  part  of'this  sum  he  proposed  to  devote  to  the 
remiosion  of  taxation,  the  particnlars  of  which  may  he 
found  in  the  works  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  of  Mr  Tooke, 
and  Ur  M'CuUoch.  The  eetimates,  partly  from  some 
singular  oversights  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  partly,  from  the  fact 
that  the  dlatreai  of  the  oountry  was  too  seriooa  to  be 
.'cured  by  trifling  remedies  woe  a  failare,  for  tha  raosipts 
of  the  exchequer,  notwltlistanding  tiie  new'  taxes  which 
Peel  imposed,  were  two  millions  leu  than  he  anticipated. 
The  proeess  1^  which  the  minister  sought  to  put  the 
finances  of  the  country  on  a  sound  basis,  and  to  provide  a 
surplus  in  future  years,  was  the  income  tax, — an  impost 
which  had  been  deciaivoly  rejecfed  in  1816,  but  waa  now 
reimposed  for  five  years  at  7d.  iu  the  pound.  The  character 
of  this  Ux  of  1843  varied  a  little  &om  the  old  tax  of  1803, 
Ifi05,  and  1808.  Tlu  limit  of  ezemptbn  was  fixed  at 
£150  a  year,  tha  old  echednles  were  letused,  but  the 
farming  classes  vers  speeially  favoursd  Uu  xuts 
prnvionsly  levied  on  theae  persons  had  heea  threo^rtha 
of  the  tax  imposed  on  those  who  are  comprised  iu  the  other 
schedules.  In  1843  it  was  made  one-hall  The  ineniM 
tax  .was  not  extended  to  Ireland,  hat  a  higher  tax  was 
put  on  Irish  spirits,  and  on  tha  whole  the  Irish  and  English 
stamp  duties  were  equalised. 

The  question  bos  been  raised,  whethsr,  in  cose  the  com 
laws  had  been  at  once  repealed,  it  would  have  been 
noeemiy  to  impoee  the  incoma  tax  It  k  probabla  that 
the  answer  should  be  in  the  negative.  But  apart  fton  the 
difficnlUes  iti  the  way  of  a  measure  which  wottld  certainly 
at  this  tims^  as  it  did  four  yean,  afterwards,  have  roused 
the  most  angry  feelings,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  Pad's 
jiroper  business  was  to  estabUsb  a  surplus,  and  to  effect 
this  in  the  snreet  way  possible.  He  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded lu  imposing  a  just  property  tax,  for  such  a  tax  nfonld 
have  been  nearly  as  nnpopular  among  his  supporten  as  a 
repeal  of  the  com  lavs.  Ho  therefore  imposed  an  incc.. 
tax,  and  though  the  scheme  was  criticised  adversely,  both 
in  the  Commons  and  the  Lords,  it  ma  carried  by  over- 
whelming majorities  in.  both  Houses,  the  argunents  n^nal 
the  tax  being  aummed  np  with  great  precision  in  the  pro- 
tests  of  Lords  Radnor  and  Western.  The  income  tax  has 
since  always  figured  in  the  budget,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  whatever  objections  may  be  alleged  ugoiust  its  equity, 
it  secured  the  end  wludi  Peel  liad  bofbri  him,  and  has 
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"more  thftn  once  baeti  of  great  aerrica  in  supplying  the  defi- 
ciencies of  rereune  due  to  an  increased  expenditure. 
^  Xa  18i3  and  1814  a  few  remiauoiu  of  euatonu  duties 
ware  effected.  Bat  the  sfltet  of  tha  tariff  reforms  was  now 
Tisibloi  Th&  excess  of  i&come  over  azpenditare  inths  first 
7ear  was  3  millioas,  in  the  aocond  6(  mQUona.  The 
wheat  crop  of  1843  was  au  average,  that  of  1844  was 
abundant  ';  the  price  was  low,  and  the  imports  of  foreign 
corn  near!/  ceased.  In  conseqaence,  Peel  was  enabled  to 
hnag  forward  his  most  considerable'  measure  of  tariff  re- 
form.- He  remitted  do  less  than  3}  millions  in  tlio  customs, 
and  more  thaa  a  million  in  the  excise.  Tho  effect  was  an 
'inenMe  of  iacbme  over  flzpeuditun  of  saarlf  2^  miUiona. 
In  1846  the' remission  was  three^iurters  of  a  million,  but 
.there'  was  again  a  surplus  of  3}  millions.  In  the  aame 
.year  the  repeal  of  the  com  lawa  was  effected,  and  a 
modification  was  made  in  the  sugar  duties,  followed  in 
,1848  by  an  equalization  of  these  duties.  -A  little  later  and 
the  Navigation  Acts  were  repealed;  and,  finally,  the  lost 
fragment  of  protection  waa  extinguished  in  the  abolition 
of  the  differential  duties  on  foreign  timber.  The  detailed 
history  of  these  chatages  is  bast  given  in  the  last  three 
volumes  of  Ur  Tooke's  J/utory  ^  Prieei,  and  in  the  aoonal 
numnaries  ol  the  Smnomitt  newspaper,  eom^d  by  lit 
.Newmtreh,  who  waa  (he  eoa4jator  of  Ur  Tooke  in  the  last 
;three  volumes  of  the  history  referred  ta  The  process  by 
which  the  new  syttem  of  finance  was  established  is  de- 
Kribed  and  illustrattsd  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  his 
Tamiy  Yean  of  Finaneiai  Policf. 

The  principles  of  modem  English  finance  are— (I)  to 
impose  aa  high  a  duty  as  is  consistent  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  revenue  on  each  articles  of  volnnttry  consumption 
ae  nay  b*  dispensed  with  and  may  be  taken  in  exceA;— of 
these  the  moot  notaUe  are  aleoholie  Uqndra  and  tobacco; 
<3}  to  abandon  Uzation  on  all  aiticlas  which  are  used  fbt 
manufacture  or  food,  the  last  tbx  of  the  latter  kind  which 
has  beeu  extingnishecl  being  that  on  sugar ;  (3)  to  levy 
the  lowest  duties  poasible,  eonsisteut  with  revenue  purposes, 
on  articles  of  voluntary  consumption  and  wholly  innocent 
nae,  of  which  tho  beat  tyjie  is  tea ; — such  are  the  customs 
and  exciw,  the  only  trades  now  under  the  control  of  the 
inland  rereaue  officers  being  those  of  the  maltster,  the 
brewer,  and  the  dutiller;  (4)  to  attemi>t  the  collection  of 
,as  lai:g0  a  revenue  u  pouible  at  the  lowest  possible  rates 
on  trunssctions  by  the  mechanism  of  stamp  duties ;  (5) 
to  simplify  the  assessed  taxes,  some  of  which  indeed,  as 
the  house  duty,  are  objsctionabte,  and  some  of  which  have 
been  perhaps  imprudently  remitted;  and  (6)  to  make  use  of 
the  income  tax  aa  a  supplementary  means  of  raising  a 
revenue  when  the  expenditure  is  notably  in  excess  of  tho 
income,  Nothing,  indeed,  is  simpler  than  the  function  of 
the  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer,  if  he  is  resolved  not  to 
modify  the  estabUshed  aonrees  of  the  rerenne  or  teadjiiat 
its  parts.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  impose  an  addiUonal 
income  tax,  or  to  remit  a  portion  of  that  which  has  been 
imposed. 

It  will  be  Been,  however,  that  the  coatinuity  of  the 
present  i^tem  of  Uritish  finance  depends  upon  a  continuity 
in  the  habits  of  the  peopta  The  revenue  derived  from' 
alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco  amounts  annually  to  about  42 
millions  That  which  is  supplied  from  articles  of  voluntary 
consumption,  the  use  of  which  is  wholly  innocent,  is  about 
4^  miUmDs,  the  principal  contribution  to  this  bead  coming 
from  tab  Purely  dinct  taxation — the  land,  house,  and 
income  tax  on  the  one  band  (the  last-named  at  Sd.  in  the 
pound),  and  stamps,  probate,  and  legacy  duties  on  the  other 
— ^yield  nearly  equal  sums,  a  little  short  of  6  millions  each. 
The  post  office,  which  is  tai  ffenerit,  i.e.,  a  payment  for  a 
special  service  rendered,  supplies  a  further  gross  sum  of 
7  fflilliobs.    Tho  security,  theOi  tit  the  Engli^  revenue 


depouds  on  the  extent  to  which  the  habits  of  consuming 
alcoholic  liqu<»3  and  tobacco  an  permanent  The  con- 
sumption of  the  former  is  threatened  by  a  powerful  and 
apparently  growing  orguixation  and  agitation,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that,  should  Aoee  wlio  demand  that  the 
control  of  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liqnors  ought  to  be  tran:- 
ferred  from  the  present  licensing  bodies  to  a  direct  popular 
veto  be  successful,  the  dimensions  of  the  trade  would  be 
curtailed  and  the  revenue  diminished.  One  cannot  other- 
wise account  for  the  alarm  which  is  felt  by  those  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  trade  at  the  activity  of  their  critics, 
and  tlie  process  by  which  the  advocates  of  restraint  believe 
that  th^  can  eompais  their  ends.  It  is  poaaibia,  alKV  that 
in  the  future  the  poorer  claaaes,  whose  consumption  is  the 
cause  of  so  large  a  revenue,  may  imitate  the  temperance  or 
moderation  of  those  who  are  belter  off,  and  whose  habits  an 
to  all  appearance  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  their  pro- 
genitors two  or  three  generations  ago.  Should  such  a  change 
enanc^  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  would  be  the 
direction  taken  by  tho  financiera  of  the  future ;  for  thbngh 
there  are  some  obvious  eonrcea  t4  taxation,  particularly  ml 
estate  devised  or  inheritad,  and  property  speoiaUy  wo  catUd, 
yet  the  .receipts  from  these  aonrees  irould  naceaaarily  be 
limited,  and  there  is  soUiing  more  difilenit,  as  we  ban 
attempted  to  show,  than  the  task  of  funiliarisEng  n  paopla 
'with  ■  new  im^xat. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  such  a  difficulty  ia  felt 
and  must  be  encountered  when  the  financier  attempts  new 
expedients ;  for,  apart  from  the  natural  dissatisfaction 
with  which  a  new  tax  is  paid,  and  the  resistance  which 
powerful  interests  may  make  and  have  made  to  such  im- 
I>ost8,  such  OS  we  have  seen  to  have  been  snocassfnl  whan 
I^tt  attempted  to  lavy  'an  aqnal  charga  on  the  succession  la 
personal  and  real  estate,  a  tax  may  make  a  seriona  diffaretwa 
tb  valaee,  or  may  interfere  fatally  with  an  indostn.  Thus 
there  con  be  no  doubt  that  th«  exemptions  with  which  land 
is  favoured  in  the  devolution  'of  real  estate  is  a  cause  why 
the  rata  of  ntum  to  the  purchase  money  of  land  is  so  low. 
Fixed  charges  will,  of  course,  in  the  long  run  make  no 
difference  to  the  rate  of  interest  derived  from  invostments 
in  land,  though  they  would  diminish  the  value  to  the 
vendor.  Thus  tho  value  of  land  in  Franca  ia  m  high  at 
nearly  as  high  as  it  is  in  England,  and  is  much  higher  in 
Belginm,  Uiough  in  both  euunttioa  there  is  a  heavy  land 
tax.  But  freedom  from  an  accidental  tax,  t  tas  wliieh 
cannot  be  computed  beforehand,  is  a  direct  advantage  .to 
the  vendor,  and  in  the  case  of  land  would  add  to  the  number 
of  years'  purchase  at  which  the  land  is  sold. 

The  taxes  which  have  been  laid  on  industry  and  oon- 
Bumption,  apart  from  the  reckless  manner  in  which  they 
were  imposed,  were  felt  far  more  aeverely  in  their  first 
incidence  than  they  were  when  they  became  familiar. 
There  is  a  convenient  and  suggestive  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  sneh  taxes  affect  industry  in  a  matter  of  ' 
recent  experience.  Apart  from  the  question  whether  Sir 
Lowe's  abortive  match  tax  was  in  itself  a  judicious  impoet, — 
a  question  which,  it  may  be  affirmed,  most  persons  wonld 
answer  in  tlie  negative, — it  became  '{tlain,  when  the  pro- 
posal was  made,  that  two  results  would  follow  from  its 
adoption.  It  would  seriously  curtail  the  employment  of  a 
very  large  class  of  very  ill-paid  lahourora,  and  thereupon 
induce  great  distress  on  those  who  were  already  very  poor, 
and  it  wonld  ultimately  transfer  the  industiy  to  those 
countries  where  no  excise  is  levied  on- the  manufacture. 
Already,  although  matches  are  bulky  in  proporUon  to  their 
value,  and  are  conveyed  from  the  place  of  their  origin  to 
the  market  of  consumption  at  very  high  Tates,  owing  to 
tb^ dangerous  character  of  the  goods,  the  competition  of  a 
place  BO  distant  as  Jonkciping  in  Sweden  against  the  English 
manufacturer  ia  so  sharp  as  to  lower  materially  the  profits 
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of  the  homo  producer,  uid  to  make  it  neeweary  tlut  the 
mwiiifutura  ■hoal4  be  otrried  oo  by  low-priced  labour. 
It  ii  almost  oertain  that,  had  the  achems  of  taxiog  matehea 
ben  adopted,  tb»  mppij  of  theae  articlea  wonld  hftre 
n{Hdl7  been  limited  to  foreign  prodooera,  or  It  voald 
hare  been  naeaaMiir  to  have  eatabUahadi  aimaltaBeonaly 
with  the  impoat,  a  realljr  proC&etiTe  Anij  m  tha  foreign 
article.  , 

Uansfoetarefl,  indeed,  onlees  they  are  wholly  ruiaad  by 
tazatitm,  or  at  least  confioed  to  domestic  supply,  can  be  and 
are  made  to  accommodate  themselres  to  circamstotioea. 
The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  supplying  the  taxed 
commodity  diminishes-  with  the  demand,  compelitiun 
between  caiatalista  aUcketu,  and  in  due  time  the  rate  of 
jn&t  in  the  partientar  industry  teaches  its.  old  lereL  But 
the  piooosa  la  nndonbtadly  Moompanied  by  lose  to  both 
capitalist  and  labourer,  as  well  aa  followed  by  an  enhance- 
ment of  price  to  the  consumer,  together  with  a  atiU  more 
iBtions  depression  of  foreign  tnde,  howarer '  iuUjr  the 
dntiM  leried  are  allowed  on  export.  In  illuatmtioB  of  tha 
efftct  which  an  erroaeona  systam  of  finance  induces  on. 
iodnstry,  nothing  can  be  more  instmotire  than  the  history 
cf  the  ravenne  in  the  few  years 'preceding  Peel's  adminis- 
tntion  of  1841 ;  the.  effect  of  the  reform  in  the  tariff 
whioh  that  minister  adopted^  and  tha  loas  whieh  ensned 
fan  po^oning  the  full  affiBct  of  Aaaa  reforms  'owing 
to  tha  Jieaitation  irititb  Paal  showed  In  aboliahtng  Um  com 
law^  which  conU  hara  been  mneb  better  npaaladin  1849 
than  in  184& 

It  m  aaid,  and  has  been  said  for  the  last  eentory,  that  it 
k  tnezpedient  to  tax  capital  To  this  we  have  already 
given  tiie  answer.  A  OoTemment  can  tax  noUiing  bnt 
capital,  aotoal  or  potanttsL  For  all  wealth  ia  of  two  kinds. 
Ihs  first  is  that  which  is  absolnlely  neceasory  for  the  con- 
tionity  of  industry,  and  which  oannot  b«  taxed  without 
dastHTing  that  industry.  There  can  be  no  tax  on  neaassary 
agnaaBiption.  The  aeoood  is  that  whic^  qan  be  aaTad, 
iMA  k  is  put  aaved,  in  part  coDanmad  aaprodnotir^. 
This  prodnel  of  labow  eaa  ba  .and  ean  alone  be  taxed.  The 
fiiglM  ^tem  of  finance  attempte  to  Jery  tazaUon  on  a 
part  of  this,  either  direotly  on  lerenne,  though  it  mi^t  be 
Wriad  with  ad  ran  tags  on  the  wealth  Uself,  instead  of  or 
coneorrently  with  the  revenue  derived  from  the  wealth,  or 
iodraetly  oo  oonaamption.  Nor  doea  the  taxation  of 
capital  diminuh  capital  It  merely  ehangea  its  direction. 
Ihe  tax  nay  be  expended  unwisely,  even  mischievously. 
Bnt  it  andonbtedly  calls  labour  into  activity,  and  may 
Aatabm  giva  wider  emphqrmeDt  than  it  would  it  loft  in 
tte  handa  of  Aoaa  who  are  now  molcted  of  a  portion  of 
i4at  tiu7  might  have  aaved  or  spent  Jt  may  even 
facraaea  capital  by  inenasing  economy  in  expenditure,  and 
indndng  those  who  are  taxed  to  fill  up  the  void  in  their 
awn  naooroes  whidi  the  tax  has  created.  The  expenditure 
of  the  Datdi  ia  the  palmy  daya  of  their  finance  woa 
oocmona;  tin  taation  to  wueh  tiie  people  snlnnitted  was 


searching  to  an  extent  and  minuteness  which  has  had  no 
parallel  since ;  bnt,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  sacri- 
fices which  the  people  made,  they  accumulated  capital  so 
rapidly  1^  raasen  of  paraimony,  that  those  who  wattdied  tha 
finandal  oondition  of  the  republic  made  all  aorta  of  gneesaa 
•a  to  what  ooold  be  the  reaaon  why  enormona  taxation  waa 
aOBompnaied  by  a  aingulaiiy.low  rate  of  interest!  u>d  at 
last  some  pereona,  absardly  enough,  asserted  that  the  taxa- 
tion was  iisolf  the  canae  of  the  low.  rate. 

Apart  from  imperial  finance,  the  wealth  of  this  conntry 
ia  li^le  to  other  levies  imposed  for  local  purposes.  Host 
local  taxation  is  direct,  and  imposed  on  occupation.  Some, 
however,  is  indirect,  and  levied  on  consumption.  Afcjin, 
some  local  .taxation  is  imposed  in  satiaftwtitm  of  a  local 
dn^,  KHna  in  coaaideratitm  of  ft  loc^  aervieb  Thns  the 
da^  on  ooals  cbnstuned  within  s-  partteolar  radina  tarn 
St  ^uTa  eatbedcdi  origfamlly,  we  are  told,  impoaed  in 
order  to  meet  aome  of  the  loaaes  incurred  by  the  great  fire 
of  London,  ia  a,tax  on  oonaumptioQ,  analogons  to  the  oetrm 
dutien  imposed  in  .Continent^  (owns.  The  conn^  and. 
bcwou^  rates  impoaed  lor  the  m^tenanee  of  roads  and  of 
police,  rates  levied  for  the  nse  of  gas  and  water,'' aVa  pay- 
ments intended  to  be  the  equivalents  of  public'  service,  and 
eapaUs,  with  gteater  or  leas  exactness,'  of  being  apportioned 
to  Uie  amount  of  benefit  received  by  the  taxpayer.  Of  late 
yeara  aome  large  towns  bare  madi  ose  of  their  local  needs 
for  tite  purpose  of  creating  capital  oa  the  aacnrity  of  rataa, 
and  irfurivingBoaw  of  the  [Mrataof  ajoinMoek  eompany 
Ima  the  sale  of  gaa  and  watv ,  with  a  view  to  lightwing 
other  local  bordensofa  moregenanl  kind.  4  tJndwpr^ier 
safagoarda^  anch  a  form  of  local  finance  is  beaefioial  and  to 
be  enoouraged. '  It  beara  a  close  analogy  to  the  Oovemment 
service  of  Uie  post  office. 

Load  finance  has  followed  tn  one  particular  the  precedent 
supplied  it  by  the  central  Qovemment,  in  anticipating  its 
revenue  by  loanib  Uoat  of  these  .loans,  however,  ace 
terminable,  proviaion  is  made  iaf  repigrment  of 
principal  ea  well  aa  in(amt,  Ihe  amonnt  of  thaee  loans 
IS  in  exoeaa  of  100  millimih'  and  is  likely  to  inereaee. 
But  most  of  the  increaaad  dmrge  ia  to  be  put  down  to  the 
head  of  renaneratiTe  outlay,  there  being,  as  we  have 
stated,  an  increased  diapositiun— indeed  from  neceasity— 
on  the  part  of  local  anworities .  to  undertake  the  sat)Bfao> 
tion  of  public  aerricea,  or  the  anpply  of  pnbtio  convem'encea. 
The  aggregate  ,  annual  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  local  and  imperial  taxation,  jndndii^  kaoi^  li  now 
about  12S  millions. 

Th«  snthoritiM  ivUad  en  for  tliis  aitiele  are  ptindMlIj-'-fn 
aneiuit  Ustoiy,  Boockb'a  J\Mic  Smumg^AthttlM,  sad  I>orMn  de 
la  Ualla,  ieMMdt  peiUiqiu  da  RcmabiMi  aal  tor  modsta  tiaMS— 
Macphftwo's  JUd&tmy  4f  CmuMns/  Gidllar's  iNMory  ^  IM* 
Katumal  JkUi  Portu't  ' hvgri*  tlu.2faUoH;  Sir  StaObid 
Northcate'crKWiKy  r«ar>^jV>wncia/iWfcy;  T)uStalult*ai£arg$, 
in  edition  oommaneiDg  from  the  fint  vdnnu  printed  oj 
Bertholbt  for  Hrary  Till,  and  coatlnnMl  ia  the  aasia  form  to  ths 
pnerat  time  ^  Usassnl's  ArHoawMovir  ZUofw,  Jm.  Cr.X,T.IL) 


FINCH  (Qerman  ^nl,  Latin  Frinffilla),  a  name  applied 
(but  almost  always  in  composition — as  Bullfinch,  Chaffinch, 
Uoldfinch,  Haw&ifih,  &c)  to  a  great  many  small  birds  of  the 
Older  Ptuamt,  and  now  pretty  generally  accepted  as  that 
of  a  groop  or  family — the  FringiUida  of  most  omitho- 
logisti.  let  it  is  one  the  extent  of  which  must  be  regarded 
u  being  nncertaiu.  Uooy  writers  have  included  in  It 
ths  Bunt  fags  {Sa^m-Uida),  though  theae  seem  to  be  quite 
distinct,  and  the  grounds  <rf  their  eeparatiou  have  been 
before  assigned       BuMTUfa,  vol  tv.  p.  as  well 

OS  dw  lArki  {AUMtUda),  the  Tanagera  {Tanagridm),  and 
Oe  WMmi4nrdi  (PUotidm)—^  mod»  in  which  these 


three  last  difflar  having  in  due  time  to  -be  ahewn  tn  these 
pages.  Others  have  separated  from  it  the  Craaabilla^  under 
the  title  of  Lomida,  but  wiUiont  due  canap  QumOxll^ 
voL  TL  p.  614),  while  again  some  systematists'  have 

placed  among  the  Finches  ths  Moose-birds  {Cotiida)-^Xi 
allocation  which  a  very  slight  study  of  ostsologioal 
characters  would  have  proved  to  be  unsound ;  and  a 
group  which  has  no  English  name,  includiug  probably  the 
genera  Panvrua  (the  schcolled  Bearded  Titmouse),  Fara- 
daxomii,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  others,  has  also,  been 
occasionally  referred  to  the  Finches,  to  all  appearance 
ernmeonaly.   The  diffionlty  whieh  at  tiiii  time  preeenta 
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itadi  in  Hgud  lo  the  Umito  of  the  Frii^SUidm  mnm  f  ron 
ow  ignofiBM  of  the  Aiittoaiioil  fMtiUM,  ipechJly  thoee 
of  the  held,  powMMd  by  maoy  entU  focmi. 

Taken  m  a  vriiole,  the  Finchai,  eoneeniing  which  no 
neaontble  doabt  can  exist,  are  not  only  little  birds  with  a 
hard  bill,  adapted  in  most  cases  for  eheUiog  and  eatiog  tiu 
fariotu  saeds  that  form  the  chief  portion  of  their  diet 
when  adolt,  but  they  appear  to  bo  mainly  forma  which 
predominate  in  aad  are  highly  charaeteristio  fA  the  Folib- 
arotic  Region  ;  moreover,  though  some  are  fonnd  elsewhere 
on  the  globo,  the  exisUooe  of  bat  very  few  in  the  Notognan 
heouBpbere  can  as  yet  be  regarded  as  certain. 

Bat  eren  with  this  limitation,  the  separation  of  the 
ondoabtod  ^iMgUtidce^  iato  groups  is  a  difficolt  task. 
Ware  wa  nwalr  to  ooniider  the  snperfitnal  fihatactor  of 
the  form  of  the  bOI,  the  genos  £o«ta  (in  its  modsm  sense) 
would  be  easQy  divided  not  only  from  the  other  Finches, 
hot  from  all  other  birds.  The  birds  of  this  genus — the 
Croe^ills — when  their  other  characteia  are  taken  into 
account,  prove  to  be  intimatety  allied  on  the  one  band  to 
the  Grosbeaks  {P%»ieola)  end  on  the  other  through  the 
BedpuUs  (^rfioihtu)  to  the  Linnets  (Ltnota) — if  indeed 
these  two  can  be  properly  separated.  The  Iduuets,  throogli 
the  geaos  LstuotHeu,  lead  to  the  Monntatn-Elnches  {ifoati- 
friMgiUa),  and  tha  Redpolls  throuj^  the  Kakins  (Chrjf$ih 
mitrit)  to  the  Ooldfindhes  (CanfiMfw);  and  thosa  hnt  again 
to  the  ^wflnchas^  one  group  of  wludi  (CoeeotArautlet)  is 
apparently  not  far  distant  from  the  Chaffinches  (/Witjrif/a 
proper),  and  the  other  (Hetperiphona)  aeems  to  be  allied  to 
the  Greenfinches  {Lifxrinui).  Then  there  is  the  groap  of 
Serins  (Striiuu),  to  which  the  Cbnary-bird  belongs,  that 
one  is  m  donU  whether  to  refer  to-  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cteewfinebes  or  that  of  the  Redpolls.  The  Moantain- 
FUmIm  (before  named)  may  be  regarded  as  pointing  first 
to^the  Boek-Sparrowa  {Pttronia)  and  then  td  the  true 
Spairowi  (Ptuttr) ;  while,  retomiag  to  the  Grosbeaks,  we 
nd  tfiMB  ptidng  into  many  varied  forms  which  reganl  to 
^•oa  fbrinds  our  hen  naming,  and  throwing'  ont  a  vory 
well  marked  form— the  Bullfinches  {Pyrrhnla).  Bat  our 
leaders  must  be  prepared  to  take  ell  thb  as  proUematieaL 
Some  of  the  modifications  of  the  Family  are  very  gmdnal, 
and  therefore  oonclnsions  founded  on  them  are  likely  to  be 
correct ;  others  are  further  apart,  and  the  links  which  con- 
nect them,  if  not  altogether  missing,  can  bat  be  surmised. 
To  avoid  as  mnob  as  possible  prejudicing  the  case^  we  shall 
thwefore  take  the  d^erent  groaps  of  FringiUida  which  it 
is  convenient  to  consider  in  this  arUcle  in  an  alphabetical 
■rcaugHoent. 

The  BtrLLTixoRlB  thns  praaent  thenuelvea  flisL  Of 
these  the  best  known  to  oar  readera  will  be  the  familiar 
Mrd  {PjfrrMa  europaa),  which  hardly  needs  deeoi^ition. 
Tbo  variod  plnmsge  of  the  cock — his  bright  red  breast  and 
his  grey  back,  set  off  1^  his  ooal-black  bead  and  quills — is 
naturally  attractive ;  while  the  facility  with  which  bo  is 
tamed,  with  his  engaging  dispoeition  in  confinement,  makes 
him  a  popular  cago-bird, — to  say  notbiug  of  the  fact 
(which  in  the  opinion  of  so  many  adds  to  his  diarms)  of 
his  readily  learning  to  ''pipe''  a  tone,  or  some  bars  of  one, 
though  Ais  perverura  «  nia  natniat  notes  is  hardly  agree- 
aUe  to  the  ondtholopst  gardeners  the  Bnllnnch  has 
l<mg  been  regarded  aa  a  deatUy  enemy,  frun  its  nndoabted 
dertmotion  of  the  bads  of  ftnit-ttees  in  spring-time,  though 
lAether  the  deetmction  is  really  so  mncn  of  a  detriment  is 
b)  no  means  so  undoubted.  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe 
ia  inhabited  by  a  larger  form  {P.  tacijor),  which  differs  in 
nothing  but  site  and  more  vivid  tints  from  that  which  is 
common  in  Uie  British  Isles  and  Western  Europe.    A  very 


*  Abort  SOO  iiNdM  «<  thesehsTS  bsw  dsscriba^,  sad  pobsps  ISO 
najmlly  sRbL 


distinct  species  {P.  muriHo),  remarkable  for  its  dull  coloc^ 
tim,  is  pecnliar  to  tha  Aaores,  and  sewwal  others  sr.  fonnd 
in  Aaia  from  the  Himalayas  to  J^n.  .  Recently  a  BuB- 
finch  (P.  eauini)  has  been  discover  i  in  Alaska,  being  Hbt 
fint  recognition  of  this  genus  in  the  New  World. 

^Tbe  Cahaby-Bibd  (iieriHut  eanariu*)  is  indigenous  to 
the  islands  whence  it  takes  its  name,  as  well,  apparently, 
08  to  the  neighbouring  groupa  of  the  Uadeiraa  and  Azores, 
in  all  of  which  it  abounds.  It  seeoks  to  have  been  imported 
into  Europe  at  least  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
century,*  and  has,  as  everybody  knows,  since  become  the 
commonest  of  eage-birda  The  wild  stock  is  of  an  t4ive- 
green,  mottled  with  dark  brown,  above,  and  greeniBb.yeUow 
beneath.  All  the  bright-hned  ezamplea  wa  now  aee  in 
oaptivity  have  been  induced  1^  carefully  breeding  ttom 
any  chance  varieties  that  have  diewn  themsdvea ;  and  not 
ooly  the  colour,  but  the  build  and  stature  of  the  Inrd  have 
in  this  tnaoner  been  gre^y  modified.  Of  lata  the  ingenuity 
of  "  the  fancy,"  which  might  seem  to  havrf  ezhaost^  itself 
in  the  production  of  topknots,  feathered  feet,  and  so  forth, 
has  brought  about  a  still  further  change  from  the  original 
type.  It  has  been  found  that  by  a  particular  treatment,  in 
which  the  mixing  of  la^  quantitiee  of  cayenne-peppar  with 
the  food  plays  an  impctftant  part,  the  ordinary  **eaimij 
yellow  "  may  be  inten^fied  ao  aa  to  verge  apon  a  mora  or 
lees  brilliant  flame  eolonr.  Hrda  which  have  ancceasfnlly 
undergone  this  fordng  process,  and  hence  caDed  *'hot 
canaries,"  command  a  very  high  price,  for  a  Urge  propor^ 
tion  die  under  the  discipline,  though  it  is  said  that  they 
suon  become  exceedingly  fond  of  the  exciting  condiment. 
Bat  it  is  impossible  here  to  treat  of  thia  spectes  In  its 
domeatieated  state.  A  small  bbrary  of  books  has  been 
written  on  the  subject* 

,Very  nearly  resembling  the  Canaiy-btrd,  bat  smaDer  in 
sise,  is  the  BESdr  {Serintu  horfitlaniu),  a  species  wfaidi  not 
long  since  was  very  local  in  Europe,  and  chiefly  known  to 
inhabit  the  cuuntries  bordering  on  tibt  Uaditarnneao.  H 
has  of  late  years  pushed  its  way  towarda  the  DOtAf  and 
has  even  been  several  tintee  taken  in  England  (TanetFi 
Srit.  Bir<U,  ed.  4,  il  pp.  111-1161  A  ohwdy  tllied 
species  {S.  canonieut)  ia  pecuUar  to  Faleetina 

The  CHAmifCHBS  next  demand  oar  attention,  and  these 
are  regarded  as  the  type-form  of  FHnffUlida.  The  hand 
some  and  sprightlji*  species  {FringUla  cofM**),  which  is  so 
common  thronghout  the  whole  of  Europe,  requirea  no 
description.  C^nspicnous  by  his  vari^nated  pkmago,  hia 
peculiar  call-note*  and  his  glad  song,  tlie  cock  ia  almost 
everywhere  a  favourite.  In  Algeria  our  Ouffindi  ia  le- 
placed  by  a  do^y-allied  species  (J**,  ipotfofmur),  wUla  in 
the  Adantie  Islands  it  is  represented  by  two  others  {F. 
HntUltm  and  F.  U]fdM)—tXi  of  which,  while  poaeeasing  the 
general  nppeannoe  of  the  European  bird,  are  dothad  in 


■TIm  Mdlart  pnblisbad  dwcripUon  bmiim  to  U  .thit  of  Ocmt  la 
1S66  iOrn.,  p.  SM).  tnt  li*  hwl  not  imd  tlw  Ui^  so  Moonnt  of  -wUA 
WM  commnalnted  to  Urn  ^^Mj/btASMitttdAtvlcKat,  nate  tbt 
mmte  of  .Otitilw  niyifii 

»  ThoM  DMMt  to  be  eommndad  sn  psAiVS  n»  CamarnBe^  Iqr 
Bobwt  L.  WsUsc,  Cnarif  md  Can  B«*  ^  f- *r 
tad  ot  (wnno  Mr  Derwln'i  Animt^  owf  PbutU  mitr  DmMMeaHm 

Sil.  L  p.  295),  An  «io«lleat  monagnph  of  tbe  wild  Uid  Is  tbst  sf 
Oirl  Bolle  {Joum.  fir  Or*.,  1868,  pp.  lSB-161). 

*  Tbi3  fuclfbl  trivifd  nam*  wm  given  bj  Llntunu  on  tha  soppcai- 
tloD  (whieli  Ulet  oUmaHoDa  do  not  ontlnlT  oonflnn)  that  In  BmOm 
Um  bras  of  tho  MotOm  migwtod  sonthwd  in  satana,  Iwvllig  tts 
cocks  to  iMd  a  ceUbaU  life  tUl  spritig.  It  b  oertala,  bowiTCr,.astiB 
some  locaUUM  tbs  mxu  Bvo  ^ah  dnring  tbo  wlntw. 

•  Thii  call^otat  wUdt  to  nuBir  M»  Mudi  likfl  "  ptak  "  or  "  sftok. 
not  only  gim  tbttitdaiMaw  tnuunr  ports  of  Biltata,  but  to  alM 
obviuusl;  tbo  arigiu  of  tbo  QeruMi  .Fmk  ud  osr  FmA.    The  siaiiar 
OelUc  form  Puw  U  Mid  to  bavo  gifen  riw  to  the  Low  Latia  Mud^ 
and  tbotce  coos  tbe  Itsliaa  P(nmm^  Uio  G^olsh  iSaMN,  aad  Aa 
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■obMw  tint*.!  Another  spectet  of  trae  JKii^/a  u  ihe 
Bnmb&Dg  {F.  matUifringiUa),  vbieli  has  its  home  in  the 
binh-forests  of  ttorthern  Europe  Kad  Asia,  whence  it  yeariy 
proceeds,  often  id  flocks  of  tbonsands,  to  pass  the  winter  in 
more  sonthem  conntrieB.  TbU  bird  is  still  more  beaatifaUy 
ooloared  than  the  Cbaffinch — espeuAlly  in  sammer,  when, 
the  brown  edges  of  the  feathers  being  shed,  it  presents  a 
ri^  comUDt(ti(»i  of  black,  white,  and  omnge.  Even  in 
winter,  howeroTj  U>  divetaified  plnaiaga-  it  nifBoiaatly 
■bikiiig. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bintle  apedes  of  Bntlfinch 
•Ifeady  noticed  as  occnrring  in  Ala^a,  all  the  forms  of 
finches  on  which  ws  have  dwelt  are  pecttliar  to  the 
ndsearctio  Region.  Consideration  of  some  of  the  remain- 
ing forms  which  have  been  incidentallj  named  is  de- 
ferred, (a.  ir.) 

FINCH,  DAinsL  and  Hb5U0B.  See  Notiikqhaii, 
EuLS  or. 

FINCK,  HntBlOH,  a  celebrated  German  mnsisal  oom- 
poser,  of  whose  life  little  more  is  known  than  that  he  was 
of  Saxon  ori^n,  and  tliat  between  li93  and  1606  ha  waa 
ehapelmaater  to  two  snccessiTe  kings  o(  Poland,  at  whose 
eooTt  in  Warsaw  he  resided.  After  this  he  seems  to  have 
retired  to  Wittenberg  in  Saxony,  where  he  died.  The  year 
of  his  deaUi,  like  that  of  his  birth,  is  uncertain.  Hia 
wDtia,  mostly  part  songs  and  other  vocal  compositions, 
show  great  musical  knowledgi^  and  .amongst  ute  early 
■aat«rs  of  the  German  school  he  holda  a  high  position. 
Hbtff  are  foand  aerttared  amongst  ancient  and  modem 
tsoUectiona  of  songs  and  other  musical  pieces.  The  libiaiy 
of  Zwiekan  posaosiM  a  work  oontainins  a  GoUectioin  of 
flfty-ftM  songs  by  Fin>k,  printed  about  At  middle  of  tlie 
16tft  century. 

FINCK,  HiSMiNK,  th.^  nephew  of  the  sabjeet  of  last 
■otice,  has  frequently  been  i«istaken  for  him.  The  date 
ef  his  birth  (tt  Fima  in  Sazoay)  also  is  uncertain,  but  it 
bu  recently  been  discovered  ttiat  in  1S06  he  soceeedod 
Us  nudA  in  tiie  position  of  ehapdmaitar  to  the  king 
of  FoUnd.  After  IMS  ha  lived  at  Wittenbe^  and  there, 
in  1550,  waa  published  hia  collection  of  "  wedding  songs." 
3Sm  most  celebrated  work  ia  entitled  Praetiea  mvtiea,' 
mempla  vanorum  ft^nonim,  pr<}porti(mutHf  tt  eanonum, 
indicimm  dt  Umu  at  qveedam  d«  arU  twuUer  et  ari^teiom 
taniandi  coiUinent  (Wittenberg,  .657).  It  ia  of  great 
historic  value,  but  very  rare,  "nie  Paris  library,  the  Vienna 
e4Miit  library,  and  the  Prague  libraiy  poasess  a  copy  each, 
and  there  ate  three  or  four  copies  in  the  royal  libraiy  at 
Berlin. 

FIKDEN',WtLUAM0787-18S2),  English  Hneengraver, 
waa  bom  in  1787.  He  snred  his  apprentieeship  to  one 
Jsmes  Mitan,  but  appears  to  have  owed  far  more  to  the 
ioflnence  of  James  Heatb,  whose  works  he  privately  and 
earnestly  studied.  His  first  employment  on  his  own 
aceonnt  was  oigraving  illuBtrationa  for  books,  and  among 
the  Mtoet  noteworthy  of  tb^  early  plates  were  Smirk^'a 
iUnstntiou  to  Don  Qnizole.  Hia  neat  s^la  and  smotHih 
flntsh  made  hia  {Mstures  very  attractive  and  popular,  and 
although  he  executed  several  large  platea  hia  chief  work 
throughout  his  life  was  book  iUustration.  His  younger 
brother,  Edward  Finden,  woriced  in  conjunction  with  him, 
and  so  much  drmand  arose  for  their  prodnctiona  that 
nltimately  a  company  of  aseistants  was  engaged,  and  plates 
were  prodnced  in  increasing  numbeta,  their  quality  as 
wmrks  of  art  declioit^  as  their  quantity  rose.  The  lareest 
plate  eiscitted  1^  William  Finden,  waa  the  portrait  of  £ng 
Qamge  IT.  seated  on  a  aofa,  aher  the  painting  by  Sir 


>  Tun  U  aipecUlly  tiM  em  with  F.  Itydta  of  tb*  Cuttry  UUnds, 
vUdi  froB  itt  dvk  coloariog  aadlaige  tfts  fwtM  »  kind  of  pmU«l 
letkiAsaesaa/yrAiito  mw^a. 


Thonma  Lawrenee..   For  .tide  mnfc  he  neelred  two 

thousand  gnineaa,  a  sum  lai^  than  had  ever  before  been 
paid  for  an  engraved  portrait  The  demand  tm  this  print 
was  for  a  time  so  great  that  proofs  were  advet^sed  at  a 
price  la^y  in  advance  of  tlte  publication  price.  Bat 
the  reputation  of  the  subject,  of  the  painter,  and  of  the 
engra,ver  have  alike  declined.  Finden's  neit  works  on  a 
laige  scale  were  the  Highlandu's  Belsmi  and  the  Village 
Festival,  after  Wilkie's  wtU-known  works;  the  lattw  now 
forming  part  of  Om  national  oolleetion.  Theee  are  eeteemed 
as  Finden's  happiest  vodES;  ,  Later  iii  life  he  undertook, 
in  co-opvation  with  his  brother,  aided  by  their  numerou 
Staff,  the  publication  as  well  as  the  production  of  various 
gaUeries  of  engravings.  The  first  of  these,  a  seriea  of 
landscape  and  portrait  illustrations  to  the  life  and  worki 
of  Byron,  speared  in  1833  and  following  years,  and  waa 
a  vuT  successful  venture.  Other  attempts  of  a  like  kind 
wen  lass  ao;  and  by  the  lasVtbe  most  coatly,  and  by  fu 
the  moat  deeerving  of  success,  both  for  its  subjects  and  ^ 
quality  of  its  wivkmanahip,  the  GaUery  of  BritiA  Art,  be 
lost  the  fmito  of  ell  Us  former  anooess.  •  Of  this  GaUer]/ 
fifteen  parts  were  puUished  between  1838  uid  1840. 
Finden's  last  undertaking  was  an  engraving  on  a  large 
scale  of  Hilton's  Cmcifixion,  which  was  completed  just 
before  his  dritth.  Tlie  plate  waabooghtby  the  Art  Union 
for  £1470.  A  few  daya  befwe  his  i^th  Ais  indnstxiona 
eni^Ver  jnned  with  a  few  ttf  his  brothers  in  art  in  a 
petition  to  the  queen  for  the  admission  of  engravws  to  the 
honours  of  the  Boyal  Aeademy.  Be  died  in  Ltodon, 
unmarried,  SeptMuber  20,  1852. 

FINE,  in  Uw,  is  a  pecuniary  pMialty  inflicted  for  the  less 
serious  offences.  Fines  are  necessarily  discretionary  aa  to 
amount;  bat  a  mazimom  is  generally  fixed  when  the 
penalty  is  imposed  by  statute.  And  it  is  an  old  constitu- 
tional maxim  Ibat  fines  most  not  be  unreasonable.  In 
Magna  Charta,  e.  Ill,  it  is  ordaine^  "Liber  homo  no» 
nmardOntr  pro  parvo  ddieto  xUi  Mcmdum  atodvm  iptitu 
i^etit  a  pro  magno  ddieto  mmuhm  PMgmtoiiiium 
deHdi.' 

Tba  tern  is  also  applied  to  payments  made  to  the  l«d 
of  a  manor  on  the  alienation  of  land  hehl  according  to  tlie 
cnstom  ot  the  manor,  to  paymenta  made  od  the  laaeml 
of  leases  granted  by  ecdesiBatica]  and  otlwr  onpontiaD% 
and  to  o&er  similar  payments. 

Fine  also  denotes  a  flctitions  snlt  at  law,  whidt  played  the 
mrt  of  a  conveyance  of  landed  prcfierty.  "A  fine^"  nys 
Blaobtone,  " be. described  to  bean  amioablaeompiM* 
Hon  or  agreemeot  of  a  aoil^  dtjier  aetnal  or  fietiUoos^  \if 
leave  of  the  fcbg  or  hia  justices,  whneby  the  bnda  m 
qoesticni  become  or  are  a(jaiowledged  to  be  the  right  of 
one  of  the  parties.  In  its  original  it  waa  fonaded  on  an 
actual  suit  commenced  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  the  poa* 
session  of  land  tx  other  hereditpmente ;  and  Uie  possession 
thus  gained  by  anch  compoMtion  was  found  to  be  so  sure 
and  efEectual  that  fictitious  aetiou  were  and  continue  to  bo 
every  di^  eommenced  for  the  sake  of  ofatabing  the  Mme 
security."  Freehtdd  estatea  oonld  tbos  be  tnnmmd  from 
one  person  to  another  without  the  formal  delivaiy  of  po» 
session  which  was  generally  necesaaty  to  a  fairihienfc 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  devices  of  the  Uw.  A  stwtnte  ^ 
18  Edward  I.  describes  it  aa  the  most  solemn  and  satia- 
factory  of  secim^es,  and  givea  a  aeason  for  its  name — "  Qui 
quidem  finis  sic  vocator,  eo  qood  finis  et  conaummatio 
omnium  placitorum  ease  debet,  et  bae  da  oanaa  provi- 
debatnr."  The  aeticia  ma  nipposed  to  be  fonaded  on  » 
iHeach  of  oonnaat:  the  dabnoant,  owning  himself  in  Ae 
wrong,*  makes  overtnna  of  eomproffiisa,  lAiieh  am  antiior 


^oes  eslM  wtfaftw/ tts  ethv  jntr.  4^  pmAMv,  k  Ik 
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3mA  Ij  dw  Umtia  eoneordaadi;  titea  followed  tlw  oonooid, 
orthscMBptoBiiM  itMlt^TlwM),  thwo,  iftm  tlu  enautul 

Pol  tiw perfonnuijMi'vhidi  became  efflcient  u eoon  ae 
weie  oompleta;  the  fonnal  puts  were  the  nou,  or 
■betnctof  the  proceedings,  and  ibo/oot  tit  the  fine,  which 
rented  the. final  agreement.  Fines  were  said  to  be  of  foar 
Icinds,  according  to  the  purpose  they  had  in  view,  as  for 
instance/ to  coovey  lands  in  pursnance  of  a  coveoBat,  to 
gant  rerersionary  interest  only,  &c  In  addition  to  the 
formal  record  of  the  proceedings,  Tarioos  statutes  required 
other  solemnities  to  be  obserrM,  the  great  object  of  whiph 
was  to  give  publicity  to  the  transaction.  Thus  statutes 
of  Richard  lU.  and  Heniy  VII.  the  fine  had  to  be  open^ 
read  and  proclaimed  in  conrt  no  less  than  sixteen  timea. 
A  statute  of  Elizabeth  required  a  list  of  finee  to  be  expoeed 
fn  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  at  assizes.  The  reason 
for  these  formalities  was  the  high  and  important  nature  of 
the  conrayaace,  which,  according  to  the  Act  of  Edward  L 
above  mentioned,  "precludes  not  only  thoee  which  ate 
part  Lee  and  (niries  to  the  fine  and  their  heirs,  but  all  other 
penona  in  the  world  who  are  of  full  age,  oat  of  prison,  of 
•onnd  jnemoiT,  and  within  the  four  seal,  the  day  of  the 
iine  leriad,  onlefls  thtr  pat  in  th«r  elum  on  the  foot  of  the 
fine  within  a  year  and  a  day."  This  barring  by  »M-eiam 
was  abolirtied  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  but  restored 
with  an  eztension  of  the  time  to  five  years  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIL  The  effect  of  this  statute^  intentional  accord- 
ing to  Kaekston*^  uniittuidfld  and  brooght  about  by 
jadioial  CMutnwtioii  woocding  to  othn^ 


in-tail  oould  Ur  bia  ime  by  «  floa.  k  atatntt  'tTBauy 
YIIL  axprmtf  declares  this  to  be  tha  law.   fl&ii,  aloif 

with  the  Kinmd  fiction  of  recoreriei,  wen  abolished  bj 
statute  S  and  <  Will  XV.  o.  74,  which  enbetitnted  a  deatf 
enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Fines  are  so  generally  associated  in  legal  phraseologjr 
with  recoveries  that  it  may  not  be  inconvenient  to  describe 
the  latter  in  the  present  place.  A  recovery  was  employed 
as  a  means  for.  evading  the  strict  law  of  entaiL  The 
purchaser  or  alienee  brought  an  action  agaiort  the  tenant- 
iQ-tail,  allee^  that  be  l«d  no  1^  title  to  the  land.  Tb« 
tenant-in-tail  brought  a  third  person  into  court,  declaring 
that  he  had  warrsuted  his  title,  and  praying  that  he  might 
be  ordered  to  defeud  the  action.  Tbis  penoa  was  called 
the  vovehfe,  sud  he^  after  baring  appeared  to  defend  the 
action,  takes  himself  out  of  the  way.  Judgment  for  the 
lands  is  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff;  aud  judgment  to 
recover  b&ds  of  equal  value  from  the'vouchee  was  given 
to  the  de^dant,  the  teoant-iu-taiL  In  a  real  action,  such 
lands  when  recovered  would  liave  falloi  trader. tha  sattla- 
ment  of  entail;  bnt  in  tha  fietitioas  recoreiy  the,  vooehM 
was  •  mao  of  straw.^nd  nothing  wu  really  neormd  iron 
him,  while  tba.landa  of  tba  tenantm-tail  wan  ^Eoe^nal^ 
conveyed  to  the  ' successful  plaintiff.  A  recovery  diffBrea 
from  a  fine,  as  to  form,  in  being  an  action  carried  thrtvi^ 
to  the  end,  while  a  fine  was  settled  by  compromise,  and 
as  to  effect,  by  barring  all  reversions  and  remainders 
in  estatoB  t^  whila  »  &u  .bamd  the  issne  only  of  tbo 
tMiut  (b,  m.) 
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FINE  AKT  is  the  abstract  or  collective  name  given  to 
tiie  results  of  a  whole  groap  of  human  activities;  the 
activities  themselves  which  constitute  the  groap  being 
severally  called  the  Fm  Axis.  In  antiquity  the  fine  arts 
were  not  ex|^tiy  named,  not  even  diatjneUy  recognized, 
as  a  separate  class.  In  other  modem  languagea^^besides 
EBf^iali  they,  are  called  1^  tlie  aqnivalent  namexf  the 
beai^tol  arta  arti^  h*ata  ord,  scAftw  JTOHb).  The 
iDne  or  beautiful  arts,  then,  are  .those  among  the  arts  <rf 
man  which  minister,  not  to  his  material  necessities  or  con- 
Teniences,  but  to  his  love  of  beauty  (using  the  word  beauty 
in  its  widest  sense);  or  if  any  art  fulfils  both  theee  parposee 
at  onee,  still  as  fulSlling  the  latter  only  is  it  called  a  fine 
Art  l^LUS  architecture,  in  so  far  as  it  provides  shelter  and 
jkceommodation,  is  one  of  the  naeful  or  mechanical  arts, 
ud  one  of  the  fine  aria  only  ia  ao  bur  as  its  structures  give 
pleaanra  l^r  tha  aspect  of  atrength,  fitness,  harmony  and 
of  the  mnsiits.  by  disposition  and  oontiast  of 


It  and  shade,  by  colour  and  enrichment,  Ij  varied  and 
ktton  of  lines,  surfaces,  an^  intervals. 
There  ia  no  difference  of  opinion  coneemlng  the  nature 
of  fine  art  and  the  fine  arts  as  thus  generally  described,  and 
as  contr^istingoished  from  art  and  the  arts  mechanical 
It  i«  aoknowledged  that  the  one  set  of  arts  exists  to  satisfy 
practical  needs,  and  the  other  set  exists  to  give  delight  and 
satisfy  the  sense  of  beaofy,  while  as  to  an  intermediate  set 
«f  aito  whiA  eziat  ior  both  purposes,  it  is  pos8U>la  to  dia- 
tingnish  in  asch  easa  the  part  which  is  beautiful  or  pkasur- 
•Ue  from  the  part  which  is  mechanical  or  merely  useful. 
Sat  u  aoob  as  we  inquire  further,  and  seek  for  more  predse 
definitions,  ~we  find  ourselves  ooafronted  with  a  mass  of 
speevlation  and  disoosuon  as  formidable  as  has  been  accnmn- 
lated  in  any  dt^iartment  of  human  thought  Granting  that 
the  fins  sits  are  those  of  which  the  end  is  beaufy.or  beauty 
and  naa  oomoiotly,  the  question  next  arise^  what  ia 
bsanty  1  Jnert,  how  does  ths  beanfy  of  art  diflte  from 
IhabMn^of  nstuvt  and  ttakwbat  plaes  do  tbowlsof 


beauty  fiold  in  the  general  aebeme  of  things  1— what  are  tlio 
relations  of  these  activities  and  their  reamtt  to  the  ides  of 
the  fiuiverse,  to  the  faculties  of  man,  and  to  each  other  t 
To  such  inquiries  as  these,  euormous  in  extent  and  enormous 
in  complexity,  s  separate  place  has  been  given  in  modem 
philoeophy  under  the  name  ^theUca.  "It  is  the  provinco 
of  Mthetic^"  itays  Professor  Buskin,  "to  tall  yon  (if  yon 
didnot  know  it  before)  that  the  taste  and  colour  of  spMdl 
are  pleasant  and  to  ascertain  (if  it  be  ascertainable,  anA 
you  have  any  curiosity  to  know)  why  they  are  so."  But  io 
a  lesa  sarcastic  and  more  extended  definition,  it  would  bo 
said  that  the  name  iEstbetics  is  intended  to  designate  n 
scientific  doctrine  or  account  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art, 
and  of  the  faculties  for  eqjoying  and  for  originating  besoty 
which  exist  in  man.  Instead,  however,  of  an  accepted  or 
uniform  Bciuce,  we  find  on  theee  subjects  a  multitude  of 
speculatioiB  as  otmflicting  as  they  are  voluminous ;  but  yet 
conflicting  more  in  appearance  than  in  realify,  beeanae  the 
source  of  their  contrftdictions  lies  less  in  difference  of  judg- 
ment concerning  the  facta  themselves,  than  in  difference  of 
doctrine  concerning  the  abstract  order  of  .the  universe  in 
which  those  facts  &td  a  {daci^  sod  in  consequent  divenify 
of  melbod  in  ansnging  and  of  fonmils  in  intai^otii^  tM 
facts. 

Of  the  [wiiMapal  speculations  of  .^Bmnca  ths  readerPUa 
already  possesses  s  synqMis  under  ths  proper  heading,  o*^** 
Our  preaent  task  is  of  a  diSmnt  kind.  We  shall,  indeed.  ffSStf 
u  well  ss  our  mcs  admits,  endssvoar  to  ttate.whst  cb^ 
acters  all  the  fine  arts  possess  in  oMnmon,  and  in  what 
they  severally  differ  from  one  another,  as  well  aa  to  ky 
down  certain  leading  facts  of  their  history ;  in  other  words^ 
we  shall  submit  (1)  •  definition  of  fine  art  in  geasral, 

(2)  a  definition  and  classification  of  the  fine  arts  smralfy, 

(3)  some  obeervations  on  their  historical  devdopment  But 
insodmng,  ws  shall  not  pnrfem  even  to  state  the  deeper  pm- 
Uams  sithet'  of  ust^thyaiaa  or  M^chtdegy  which  wiU  lis  I* 
litfbt  and  left  otowpafli,  still  hsi^ssthtfoiponsotiotaBy 
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ftta  pUlaaopUckl  Mjvtem,  io  nAn  tlkam.  We  (litll  uinply 
lleke  eecoant  of  the  fecti  e&d  phenomeae  of  the  eeTenl  arte 
W  we  find  them  io  experience,  ead  ■am  them  op  in  the 
bogiiase  of  ereiy  day ;  keepsog  ol  Beeeerity  in  riew  only 
the  nost  eallent  featarei  of  the  vaet  ^orineee  of  Inqniiy 
Ibefore  vm,  and  leaTing  pettieohtn  to  be  eapplied  under  the 
teadiuge  of  the  Individual  arte.  And  when,  aa  wiU  eome- 
timee  ^ppen,  we  do  quote  the  foraoltui  and  refer  to  the 
aystemB  of  philoeo^dten,  it  will  be;  not  aa  adopting  any  of 
Ihem  for  better  for  won^.bot  aa  finding  eoggeetiooe  in  all 
ef  them  by  tiims ;  since,  though  one  body  of  apeenlatiTe 
doctrine  may  be  no  truer  than  another,  yet  each 'brings 
forward  some  aspect  and  contains  some  presentment  of  the 
truth ;  and  a  complicated  mass  of  facts,  when  It  u  arranged 
in  the  order  and  expreesed  in  the  terms  ol  a  system,  mi^ 
be  ossentially  Uie  clearer,  but  is  uiaally  the  better 
nunhalled  for  reTiew. 

At  the  threshold  it  will  be  necewary  that  we  should 
Call  to  foind  the  terms  of  our  own  definition  of  art  in; 
general  (see  Abt).  According  to  the  popular  distinction 
Htnn;  between  art  and  nature,  the  idea  qf  art  only  ineludaa. 
pwU-  phtnomena  of  which  man  is  the  cease — and  that^  when  he 
^^^^  acts  not  epontaneonsly  bat  with  ealculaUon,  not.  from 
tout.  uupnlse  but  from  forethooght;  while  the  idea  of  nature 
includes  all  phenomena,  both  in  man  and  in  the  world- 
otfride  him,  wMeh  take  plaoe  «(ifliout  forethought  or 
■tn^ed  initiativei  of  his  own.  Ilila  disUneHon  w«  aaw 
reasoUfto  "eeognlce  as  practically  valid.  Art,  we  said 
accordingly,  means  oTsry  regnlatad  operation  or  dexterity 
iriiereby  we  ponae  ends  which  we  know  beforehand;  and 
it  means  nothing  but  snch  operations  and  dexterities. 
That  whioh  any  one  does  without  thinking  about  it,  and 
withont  eonaideriag  what  he  is  doing  it  for,  is  not  art  at 
•n.  Hence  we  shall  not  allow  the  title  of  fine  art  to  natural 
•loquMiea^  .to  charm  or  dignity  ot  manner,  to  dotioMj  and 
tact  in  aoeial  intercourse,  and  other  graces  of  Hfe  and  eon- 
dnet  for  whidi  such  a  title  is  eometimeo  claimed,  though 
they  reelly  proceed  itom  an  unconscious  gift  or  unreflecting 
halut  in  those  who  ezbibtt  them.  All  theee  are  manifee- 
tetions  of  the  beantifal,  and  in  witneeaing  them  we  ez- 
perience  a  pleasure  analogous,  no  doubt,  to  Ute  pleasures  of 
mne  art.  Kevertbeless,  so  f u*  aa  such  manifeetationi  are 
^ontaneons,  they  are  not  arts,  but,  as  we  liaT*  called  them, 
graeae ;  they  are  due,  as  Of  oefc  ihnHogy  would  have  ex- 
preesed it,  not  to  the  teaching  ot  A&tat  but  to  the  gift  of 
the  ChaiiteK  When  the  engenoias  of  a  dsduetiTe  and 
«ntologieal  system  lead  a  writer  If  ke  DrRobertZimmemiaan, 
(rf  Vienna,  to  co-ordinate  these  spontaneous  acta  or  traits 
vi  beaotifnl  and  expressive  bebaTiour  with  the  deliberate 
artistic  activities  of  Uie  race,  we  feet  that  he  is  sacrificing  to 
system  a  distinction  which  is  esseatial.  That  diatinctioQ 
common  parlance  very  justly  obaerree,  with  its  opposition 
of  "  art "  to  "  nature,"  and  its  phrase  of  "  second  nature" 
for  those  habits  which  have  become  so  ingrained  as  to 
•eem  ^ontaneona,  whether  originallr  the  reanll  of  disei- 
{dine  or  not  One,  of  the  easentul  quafitiai  of  «t  is 
prame^tation;  and  whm  Shelley  talks  of  the  akykA'a 
wofuse  strains  of  unprmediiated  art,  ha  in  offsel  lays 
jsoipbaaia  on  the.  fact  that  it  is  only  by .  a-  metaphor 
^OiBt  he  uses  the  word  art  in  this  case  at  all;  he  calls 
attention  to  that  which  (if  the  songs  of  birds  are 
as  inetiaclave  as  we  suppose)  predaely  makes  the 
differenoe  between  the  skylark's  outpouring  and  his 
:nm.  For  example,  when  we  see  a  person  w  all  whose 
iecdmarr  movMsenta  there  ts  tnadom.  aad  beauty,  we  put 
ibwii  the  eham  of  thaia  to  bheritMt  ud  inbred  ohysioal 
^tftodea  'oe  vUA  tik*  penon  has  amr  thought,  and 
san^it.-natiim:  but  when  we  go  on  to  notice  tliat  tlie 
tmt  pmoD  b  beantifnlly  and  appropriateVr  dressed,  ainee 
Ihit  it  fa  ia«^ibk  to  dim  wiOunt  tiOnking 


of  it,  we  pat  down  the  eEarm  of  tiiis  to  jndicioas  fore- 
thouf^t  and  calculation,  and  call  it  art.  Again,  it  is  an 
eetablished  and  a  just  practical  maxim  of  the  dramatic  ar^' 
that  the  actor  who  in  the  moment  of  performance  really  and 
involuntarily  aorrenders  himself  to  the  emotions  at  his  park 
and  sitnatiui,  tbonj^  ha  mqr  nnia  du  qv^aAiea  of  tba 
audience  by  aniAural  eKhfUtkm  of  leelin^'yat  isBotaeliag 
like  an  artist,  and  does  not  produce  aa  mnui  effed^  nor  an 
effect  of  the  same  kind,  as  he  does  when,  master  of  hiiO- 
self,  he  goes  through  a  s«ies  of  utterances  and  gestutfca 
which  he  has  deliberately  oobceired  and  rdieareed  before- 
hand. The  taak  of  art  is  not,  in  either  of  the  above  iMtaw*-**, 
to  create  a  prodnetoutaideof  or  s^Muate  from  the  artist  The 
material  npon  whidi  the  artist  has  in  these  oaeos  to  wnfc  con* 
^sts  of  his  or  her  own  natand  aptitodee;  qrtitade^  !■  thai 
one  ease,  of  peisonal  chann,  vldeh  havo  to  be  ittde  th* 
most  <4  by  impropriate  adonment;  i^tadea,  fn  the  other 
caee,  for  mimioiy  and  eowtimial  expresuon,  whioh  ban  to 
be  *made  tho  moat  of  hj  atndy  and  practice^  In  sudi 
instances,  it  may  oftoa  be  hiitd  to  separate  the  share 
of  natnre  from  the  share  of  sit-in  the  remit— to  detennint 
where  grace  ends  and  calculation  begins,  or  wlwre  ends  the 
qrmpathetic  power  of  natural  ezpicasioit/^iiid  where  begins 
the  pioperiy  artistic  pow«  of  studied  and  premeditated  ex- 
preasion.  -~  Fttriiapa  no  writer  has  ^obeervW  the  difierencee 
or  laid  down  the  boimdaty  Ibae  iMhcesa- these  adjacent 
kingdoms  of  trtlsssnsss  and  ait  with  more  aeutenesa  than 
Sehleierma^er.  But  we  have  sud  enough  to  nark  for  the 
present  purpose  the  reality  and  importance  <tf  tiie  diatinotion. 
And  having  thns  secured  ounelves  against  the  iBtmsion 
among  fine  arts  of  those  phases  of  beauty  in  human  act  and 
utterance  wbich  justly  bebng  not  to  art  at  all  but  nature, 
we  can '  enter  upon  what  -  u  oUr  proper  business,  the 
deKmitatioB  of  the  separato  plaoe  aad  functions  of  the  finr 
•rta  among  tko  rest «(  die  irts  aiid  tsaaag  eadi  oifcsr. 

I  Oi7iKi  ARnrovmu. 

When  we  aay  of  the  fine  arts  ss  a  group  that  (hey  anitie  pM^ 
activities  which, minister  to  th»  love  of  beauty  in  man,  it  ia^um^ 
as  if  we  said,  the  tailm's  art  is  an  aotivify  which  mimsten°°'^^ 
to  hit  need  of  clothes ;  and  this  inference  is,  in  the  one  oaseijaiiy  ■ 
aa  in  the  otiier,  that  a  eqwiato  chws  of  toes  is  to  be  found  oommu- 
in  every  oommunity  devoted  to  tiiis  partieular  em[doymenL  ^^^^^^ 
And  such,  praotlcelly,  we  all  know  to  bu  the  ease;  thegiftspiei^ 
and  calling  of  the  artist  consUtote  a  eeparato  profeeaion,  asuree. 
ptofeaaion  of  the  producers,  so  to  speak,  of  fine  art,  while 
the  rest  of  the  community  are  enjoyers  or  recipients  of  the 
fine  art  produced.    In  the  most  primitiTB  societies,  un- 
doubtedly, this  was  not  so,  and  we  can  go  back  to  an 
original  or  rudimentary  stage  of  every  fine  art  at  which  the 
eeparation  between  a  dass  of  producers  or  perfMmeis,  and 
a  class  of  reopienti,  does  not  eust   Bueh  an  original  M 
rudimentary  stage  of  the  dramatic  art,  for  instance,  we  are 
•ooutomed  to  witness  in  children,  who  will  occupy  them* 
■elves  ut  dl  Boments  with  mimicry  and  make-beUeve  for 
Ihdr  own  satb&ctiai,  and  without  the  least  n^srd  to  the 
presenoe  or  absence  of  witnesses.    The  original  or  rudi- 
mentaiy  ^pe  <tf  the'  prufendon  of  imitative  eoulptors  or 
painten  Is  tite  caTe-dweller  ot  the  paheolithic  ag^  who,  when 
he  rested  from  his  dqr's  hunting  first  took  up  the  bone 
handle  of  bis  weapoo,  and  with  a  flint  either  carved  it 
into  the  shape,  or  oo  fta  nrfaca  lentdied  Oe  ontlinei^ 
of  the  animap'  of  the  diaae.    The  original  or  rudimentary 
type  .of  the  architect,  otmsidwed  not  as  a  mere  builder 
but  aa  an.  aittit,  is  the  savage  who,  when  bis  tribe  had 
takni  to  live  in  tmto  or  hnta  instead  ot  cavea,  fhat 
arranged  the  skins  and  timbers  of  his  tent  or  hut  la 
one  way  beeause  it  pleased  his  eye,  rather  than  in  some 
other  way  wbl^  waa  h  good  for  Aatton  '  TS»  originil. 
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type  of  the  artificer  or  maker  of  booMhoU  implemeata, 
cooBidend  in  the  same  lights  wu  the  other  BBvage  who  first 
took  it  into  bU  bead  to  fMbion  hia  ctnb  or  spear  ld  one  way 
rather  than  in  another  way  as  good  for  killing,  and  to  orna- 
ment it  with  tufts  or  markings.  In  none  of  Uieae  cases  had 
tha  prin^tire  artiit  any  reaaun  for  |»leesing  anybody  bat 
Umselt  Agidn,  the  original  or  mdimeotaiy  type  of  lyric 
aoDg  and  danciue  arose  when  the  first  reveller  clapped 
^nds  and  stamped  or  shonted  in  time,  in  honoor  of  his  god, 
in  commemomtioD  of  a  victofy,  or  in  mere  obedience  to  the 
blind  stirring  of  a  rhythmic  impulse  witbin  him ;  and  to 
such  a  display  the  presence  or  absence  of  witnesses  does 
hot  signify  at  alL  The  original  type  of  the  instrumental 
musician  is  tba  shepherd  who  first  notched  a  reed  and  drew 
sounds  from  it  while  his  sbeep  were  cropping.  The  father 
of  all  artists  in  Ajss  and  personal  adornment  was  the  first 
wUd  man  who  tattooed  bimaelf  or  bedednd  liinueU  with 
ahdia  and  plumes.  Bnt  in  both  of  these  last  instances,  it 
may  be  said,  the  primitive  artist  surely  had  the  motive  of 
pleasing  not  himself  only,  bat  his  mate,  or  the  female  wbom 
be  desired  to  be  his  mate  1  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
clear  that  what  any  one  can  enjoy  by  himself,  whether  in 
the  way  of  musical  sounds -or  personal  adornments,  or  in 
the  way  of  mimicry,  of  rhythmical  movements,  of  imitative 
or  ornamental  carving  and  drawing,  of  the  disposition  and 
ademment  of  dwelling  places  sad  utensils — the  same  things, 
it  is  clear,  others  can  also  etyoy  with  bim.  For  these  and 
mmilar  things  to  give  pleaaore,  it  ia  not  uaential  that 
others  should  be  by ;  but  the  pleasores  th^  give  are  essen- 
tially of  a  kind  in  which  others  can,  if  they  are  by,  partici- 
pate. 

And  so,  with  the  growth  of  societies,  it  comas  about 
that  one  class  of  persons  separate  themselves,  and  become 
the  ministers  or  producers  of  this  kind  of  pleasares, 
while  the  rest  become  the  persons  miniBtered  to,  the 
participators  in  or  recipients  of  the  pleasures.  Artists 
are  those  members  of  a  society  who  are  so  constituted  as 
to  feel  mora  acutely  than  the  rest  certain  classes  of 
pbasArea  which  all  ean  feel  in  tbeir  dagreai  By  tliU 
net  of  their  eonstitntion  thqr  are  impelled  to  derote 
their  active  powers  to  the  production  of  such  pleasures,  to 
the  makiog  or  doing  of  some  of  those  things  which  they 
eqjoy  so  intensely  when  they  are  made  and  done  by  others. 
At  tiia  aame  time  the  artist  does  not,  by  assuming  these 
mimstcring  or  creative  functions,  surrender  his  enjoying  or 
receptive  functions.  He  continues  to  participate  in  the 
pleasares  of  which  lie  ia  himself  the  cause,  and  remains  a 
consoouB  member  (rf  his  own  public  The  architect,  sculp- 
tor, painter,  ate  able  respectively  to  stand  off  from  and 
appreoate  tiia  reaolts  of  tlwir  own  labours;  the  stnger 
VBjojt  Uieaoand  of  Ua  ow&TOiea^  and  the  mniidaa  of  hii 
own  ioltarnment;  the  poifc  aocording  to  bis  temperament, 
fnmiabeB  the  moat  eatbuslfllie  or  the  moat  fastidious  reader 
for  his  own  stansaa.  Neither,  on  the  otiier  hand,  does  the 
person  who  ia  a  habitual  recipient  from  others  of  the 
pleasures  of  fine  art,  forfeit  the  privilege  of  producing  them 
•ccwding  to  bis  capabilities,  and  of  becoming,  if  he  haa  the 
power,  an  amatonr  or  occasional  artist  Nay,  these  oppo- 
Mta  fnnctiima  (rf  producing  and  aqjoyiiig  the  fmita  of 
production,  of  nunisteriog  and  bnng  ministerod  to,  an 
,  much  more  commonly  combined  in  this  than  in  otbw  de- 
portments of  hnman  exertion.  Nearly  every  one  ia  ready  to 
be  the  minister,  if  he  can,  of  his  own  higher  pleasures,  and 
therefore  to  be  bis  own  singer  or  poet,  his  own  architect, 
aenlptor,  or  painter.  Few  are  ready  to  be  ministara  of 
^tlieir  own  lower  needs,  and  to  be  their  own  tailors,  their 
iown  butchers  (except  in  the  case  of  wild  game,  the  killing 
'^wbich,  being  siqperflnona,  poesesaea  an  attraction  of  which 
'  killing  ia  dertnd),  their  own  eobblen,  ooeks, 
and  i£b  rest.  In  ipUt,  howenr,  of  sack  eon* 


bination  or  intere^nge  of  foaetioBs,  we  may,  both  praotC* 
cally  and  for  the  puipoaea  of  the  present  discussion, 
regard  ths  artist  as  belonging  generally  to  one  category 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  another.  We  may  separate 
in  onr  consideration  those  pbenomeoa  which  attend  the 
production  of  fine  wt,  or  enreise  ol  tiioietthetlcactiTitio^ 
from  those  phenomena  whidi  attend  the  enjoyment  of  fios 
art,  or  contemplation  of  the  results  of  snch  ezerciso. 

For  the  rest,  of  the  two  parts  of  which  our  preliminary  K^stlva' 
definition  consisted,  we  shall  gain  most  by  letting  alona  tbeP^t  of  i 
one  and  following  out  the  other.    If  we.fhke  up  the  affir-||,^Q^ 
mative  part,  in  which  we  said  that  the  fine  arts  are  thoee  lie  foi. 
which  minister  to  our  love  of  beauty,  and  if  we  tty  to  do- lowed  op. 
velop  and  complete  that,  we  shall  have,  fot  one  thing,  to 
explain  how  the  love  of  beanty,  in  the  wide  and  somewhat 
loose  sense  in  which  we  here  use  the  phrase,  means  a  hcnl^ 
which  man  possesses  for  taking  keen  and  permanent  delight 
in  the  contemplation  and  the  imagination  of  many  kinds 
of  things,  including  soma  not'  strictly  to  be  called  beau- 
tiful, snch  as  grotesqueness,  comicality,  even  ugliness  itself, 
when  they  are  prenented  m  typical  fonni    For  another 
thing,  we  shall  be  very  apt  to  find  ourselves  arguing  in  a 
circle,  and  saying,  such  and  such  an  art  is  fine  because  it  I 
produces  beauty,  and  such  and  such  a  thing  is  beautiful 
because  it  is  produced  by  fine  art.    But  if  we  take  up  the 
negative  part  of  our  definition,  in  which  we  only  said  that  j 
the  fine  arts  are  arts  which  exist  iodependantiy  of  practical  | 
necessity  or  utility,  and  if  we  try  to  foUow  oat  thia,  we 
shall  find  that  here  we  have  got  hold  of  a  cbararter  of  lha 
fine  arts  which  at  onra  presents  instructive  aspects  and  far- 
reaching  conseqnenoes.    Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  thoM 
other  charactets,  or  common  properties  of  whatever  kind, 
which  havo  been  recogoixed  by  consent  ss  pecnliar  to  the 
group  of  fine  arte,  will  appear  on  examinatiun  to  be  implied 
in,  or  deducible  from,  this  one  fundamental  diaracter. 

Let  us  take  first,  among  snch  common  propertiea,  one  Tbe  pUa- 
relating  to  the  frame  of  mind,  or  moral  attitude,  so  to  call 
it,  which  aceomp^ea  the  reception  as  distinguished  from  ^thf, 
the  ptodnetioB  of  aathetie  pkaanraL   It  ia  an  obaervation  tereated 
as  old  as  Aristotle  that  aueh  pleamns  differ  from  most  **  I 
other  pleasures  of  experience  in  tiiat  they  are  disinterested.  ^ 
That  is  to  say,  of  course  not  disinterested  in  the  sense  iDcaUs. 
which  that  word  implies  the  positive  ethical  virtue  of  self- 
abnegation,  or  preferring  others  to  one's  self;  but  disinterested  | 
in  tiio  sense  ttut  they  are  not  such  as  nourish  a  man's  body 
nor  add  to  his  riches;  they  are  not  such  as  can  gratify  bim, 
when  be  receives  them,  by  the  sense  of  advaotags  or  superi- 
ority over  bis  fellow  creatures;  thsy  are  not  such  ss  on« 
humsu  being  ean  in  any  sense  reeeiva  ezdnaively  from  tho 
object  which  bestows  them.  We  have  partly  learnt  as  much 
already  in  glancing  at  the  origioa  or  rudimentary  stages  ol 
the  several  fine  arts,  when  wo  saw  that,  whether  the  piimi- 
tive  artist  meant  it  or  not,  his  operations  were  capable  at 
any  rate  of  pleasing  others  besides  himself.   To  turn  to 
their  developed  stages,  it  is  evidently  characteristic  of  a 
beantifnl  building  ^at  its  beauty  cannot  be  monopolised, 
bnt  can  be  seen  and  admired  by  tite  inhabitants  of  a  vhola 
city  and  by  all  visitors  for  all  generations.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  a  picture  or  a  statue,  except  in  so  far  aa  an  indivi- 
dual  possessor  may  choose  to  keep  such  a  possession  to  lunk> 
self,  in  which  case  his  pride  of  monopoly  is  a  seotitnenk 
wholly  independent  of  his  pleasure  in  artiatic  contemplation; 
(and  as  a  rule  we  practiedly  find  that  the  heir  or  colUctoc 
who  takes  moat  pleaanre  in  bis  treasures  of  art  is  also  the 
readiest  to  make  them  accessible  to  others).  Similarly, 
music  is  composed  to  be  sung  or  played  for  the  aqjoymant 
of  many  at  •  tune,  and  for  audi  etgoymsot  a  hnndnd  yants 
hence  aa  mneh  u.t»day.    Foetay  k  viittaa  to  ba  wmA  w 
an  readifi  lor  anr  who  eai*  tat  tba  idaaa  aod  fMlinfli  of 
poa^  ttid  cu  ^pcduna  «he  mwDlng  and  Mlodr  ol  w 
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)u(dfefii  If  *•  ODoOdw  oUwr  pbinrM  wlileh  migbt  Mun 
to  bt«nala(ow  to  UfON  of.  fin*  ar^  bat  to  wfaidi  ooumoa 
•MWMk  7«t  didinw  to''dlow  that  dtaiutor,  wo  ihan  bm 
'^t  otw  nuoa  it,  tluti  such  ^ewnno  us  not  in  their 
utara  thn>  diaintartitod.    Thu  the  mum  of  uuell  and 
tuto  hare  ploainrca  of  thoir  own  liko  the  aenaee  of  sight 
«iid  hfloring,  ud  pleararea  neither  leu  poigouit  aor  very 
BiBch  leee  cepkbU  of  fine  gnduation  end  discrimination  than 
thoeeu    Wiiy,  then,  ere  the  eiperiences  of  these  eensee  not 
tfnlbd  bMnttfall  ud  why  is  the  title  of  fine  art  not 
Maimec^  or  ooljr  elaimed  ta  jse^  (or  any  aUU  in  arnuging 
•ad  cemUning  thMnl   Why  are  thero  no  arte  of  aatoan 
and  perfumes  corresponding  in  rank  to  the  arts  of  forms, 
eolonrs,  and  sooadsl    An  answer  oommonly  given  is  that 
•ight  and  hearing  are  intellectnal  and  ther«fore  higher 
aeaaes,  that  throagh  them  we  have  onr  avenaes  to  all  know- 
ledge and  all  ideas  of  things  ontstde  na;  -while  taste  and 
ameQ  are  nnintellectnal  and  theiefon  lower  senses,  through 
whieh  few  snch  unprescions  find  their  way  to  as  oi  help  to 
ImOd  np  onr  knowledge  and  oar  ideas.    To  this  it  may  be 
Implied  that  mosii^  in  lU  perfect  or  developed  state,  the  ao- 
«Mnplished  fine  art,  that  m,  of  aoonda,  deals  prscieely  with 
theaa  modea  and  nlationa  of  sound,  pnre  sound  as  apart 
Inm  words,  wfaieh  least  convey  knowledge  or  definite  ideas, 
•nd  can  ao  far  at  least  be  called  inteDectaal.    The  reply  b 
fur  from  oompleta ;  stUlf  a  more  latlsfaotory  roason  than  the 
above  why  thtoe  ai«  no  fine  arts  of  taste  and  smell,  or  at 
beat  bat  humble  fine  arts  half  ironioally  so  called,  is  this,  that 
aavoare  and  pertumee  yield  only  privata  pleasures,  which  it 
Is  Dot  poasible  to  build  up  into  separate  and  dnrable  schemes 
Mok  tliat  arery  one  may  have  tha  baaaflt  of  than,  and  anch 
«i  caBDot  ba  nenopolUed  or  used  np.    If  against  this  it 
la  eontondad  that  what  the  programma     a  performance  i« 
ia  tha  Bosied  art,  tha  «me  is  a  swmi  in  the  oalinaTy, 
•ad  that  praoticaJly  it  is  no  less  possible  to  serve  np  a 
thonaand  times  and  to  a  thoasand  different  eompaniea  the 
aama  dinnn  than  the  same  aym^ony,  we  muat  fall  back 
wpoa,  HbM  atOl  mom  fuadamantal  tonn  of  the  distinction 
batwaan  tha  nsthetb  and  poaswthatle  bodily  senses,  npon 
vUeh  tin  ^rdologioal  payohologiBta  (rf  tha  Eariiah  aehool 
li^  atraaa    Wa  mnak  iaj  that  tfta  plaaanrea  of  taato  and 
anall  cannot  be  mthatio  pleaaoras,  or  pleasures  of  fine  art, 
baoanaa  their  eqjoyntent  is  too  oloaely  associated — in  tha 
«Ma  of  taste  InseparaUy — with  the  moat  indispensaUa 
and  the  most  strictly  persMtal  of  nb'Uties,  eating  and  drink- 
ia^   To  pam  from  tlues  lower  pleaanres  to  the  Ugheat;  oon- 
aidar  the  natun  of  the  delight  derived  from  the  oontenipU- 
tkm,  by  the  person  who  b  happy  enough  to  be  their  object, 
«C  tha        and  manifaatotioas  of  lovft    That  at  least  is  a 
baantitu  axperlenca ;  why  ia  thepleasnra  which  it  affords 
xtot  an  artistic  plaasura  eidierl  'Way,  in  order  to  receive  an 
artistic  pleasure  from  human  signs  and  manifestations  of 
this  kind,  are  we  oompelled  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  see 
^MB  exhibited  in  favour  of  a  third  person,  who  is  not 
natty  their  ol{}aet  any  mora  than  oarselvesl   This  is  ao. 
IfK  ana  reason,  avidaady,  baeaosa  of  that  differenoa  between 
«it  and  natora  oo  whidi  wa  have  already  dwdt    Not  to 
arl^  bnt  to  natara  and  Ufa^  batoap  lorn  whaia  it  is  reallj 
iait.  witli  Uaattandant  train  of  hi^ien  and  faan^momontona 
pasMooa  and  oontinsaBaiaft    To  art  bebnga  love  displayed 
whare  it  ia  not  reauy  ttlt ;  and  in  this  sphere,  along  with 
laali^  and  aponteneonsnesa  of  the  display,  and  along  with 
its  momentoos  bearings,  there  disappear  all  thoae  elementa 
«(  pleasure  in  its  oontamplatioo.  which,  however  eiquisita, 
an  not  dinntoreated — the  elements  of  personal  exaltation, 
«f  gratitada  and  aalf-oongtatnlation,  the  prida  of  hvoor 
Joukd,  dm  daGght  of  axehwiTa  poaasaaioB  or  aoeaptance,  all 
ttaaa  trrr*'"***,  in  shoc^  whieh  «an  ba  mamiad  np  in  tha 
Imc^  trint^^ant  monosyllable,  "Hba."   Only  vbea 
panctoil  aaotiopa  ara  abaaat  aw  the  property 


Mthetio  amotions  or  pleasnres  of  fine  art  find  plaea  Hut 
in  witnaaaing  a  dnmatic  performance,  part  of  tha  apactotor'a 
enjoyment  aonaiata  in  sympathetically  identifying  himsetf 
with  the  lover,  may  be  troe,  bnt^annot  affect  the  argoment, 
sinoe  at  the  same  time  he  is  well  aware  that  every  other 
■peetahM'  preeent  may  be  similBrly  engaged  with  himself. 

Thus,  from  (he  lowest  point  of  the  sraje  to  the  highest  tUs  la 
we  may  obeerre  that  the  element  of  personal  advent^  orb«cauB« 
monopoly  in  human  gratifications  seems  to  exclude  them^.^'^ 
from  tha  kingdom  of  fine  art    The  pleasures  of  fine  artpend^t 
seem  to  define  thanaatvaa  aa  f^easoraa  of  daligfatad  ooa-of  ntUiti 
tomplation,  bat  of  andi  oontamplatbn  only  whan  it  is  dia- 
interested.    Now,  the  aegativa  part  of  our  fiiat  definition 
was  th^  the  fine  arta  were  arts  having^  nothing  to  do  with 
the  aatisfaction  of  practical  necessides  or  supply  of  practical 
ntilitiea.    Bo  far  &i  the  neeassi^  of  anything  implies  its 
necemity  to  the  sustenance  or  comfort  of  the  individual 
apart  from  others,  and  so  6u;  as  its  utility  impliea  its  capa- 
city of  being  need  1^  one  to  the  axelnsion  of  othen,  our 
new  obaerration,  it  ia  avidaat,  doea  bat  confirm  that  first 
stotamant ;  repeating  it  aa  to  a  part  of  the  ground  which 
it  eovaia,  and  drawing  out  a  part  ot  it*  eonaaqnanoea  in 
the  m«al  and  social  sphere. 

Next,  let  na  consider  another  ganamllyAoeaptad  observa-  The  fine 
ticm  concerning  the  natara  of  ue  fine  jat%  and  one,  tltts  aru  can- 
time,  reUting  to  the  disposition  and  state  of  mind  of  the  prlc^sed 
artist  himself    The  obonratioa  we  nean  is  this,  that  while  by  rule 
for  BOooesa  to  other  arte  it  is  only  neeessa^  to  leatn  their  and  pre- 
mies, and  to  apply  tbam  nntU  practioe  gives  facility,  in  ths  ^^'^  l^^**. 
fine  arta  rolea  and  tbnr  app  lication  wiD  carry  bnt  a  bttla  way  because 
towards  snooeat.    All  that  «an  depend  on  rnlea,  on  know-  tbey  are 
ledge,  and  on  the  ap^ication  of  knowledge  by  practice,  tha 
artist  mart  inflaad  acquire,  and  the  acquisition  is  often  very  utility. 
oompUcated  and  hbarioa^   Bat  oatstde  of  and  beyond  anch 
aoqaialUona,  ha  must  trost  to  what  is  called  genios  or 
Imagination,  that  is,  to  the  apontoneona  working  together  of 
an  incaloidaUy  complex  group  of  facalties,  reminiacenoaa, 
piafaiaiioaa,  amodooa,  histineta,  in  hla  eonatitation.  Now, 
if  wa  eenaidar  tUa  aharaetariaUc  of  the  aotiTltiea  of  tha 
artist,  wa  shall  aae  that  it  ia  a  direct  conseqaenca  or 
oorolhiy  of  the  tondamenbd  fact  that  tha  art  he  practisaa 
is  Independent  of  utility :  thosi    A  nscf nl  end  is  necessarily 
a  datominato  and  preach  bad  and.    To  every  end  whi<di 
is  determinate  and  preecribed  there  must  be  one  road  which 
ia  the  beat    Skill  in  any  nsef  al  art  means  knowing  practi- 
cally, by  rules  and  the  ap|dieation  of  raUi^  tha  best  road  to 
the  particular  ends  of  Uiat  art   Thna  tha  farmer,  tha 
engineer,  the  carpenter,  the  builder  ao  br  aa  ha  ia  not  «on: 
oemed  with  the  look  of  his  buildings,  tha  weaver  so  tar  aa 
he  is  not  concerned  witti  the  deaigning  of  the  patterns  which 
he  waavea,  theee  and  the  handred  other  varieties  of  crafta- 
men  or  artificers  in  a  oommonity,  poaaess  each  his  separate 
skill,  but  a  skill  to  which  fixed  problems  ara  set,  and 
whi(ji,  if  it  Indulges  in  new  inventions  and  combinations  at 
all,  can  iadalga  them  only  for  the  sake  of  an  improved 
aidatiiMi  of  thoaa  partionly  probtama  uid  no  othcia  Tba 
adatioa  onea  foanii,  tha  nvantion  once  made,  ita  ralea  etn 
ba  written  down,  or|at  any  rate  ite  practioa  can  ba  impartea> 
to  others,  who  will  apply  it  in  their  torn.  Whereas  no  mad 
can  write  down,  in  a  way  ^at  otheiB  can  act  upon  in  theil.- 
tum,  how  Beethoven  conquered  unknown  kingdoms  in  the 
world  of  harmony,  and  eateblished  new  laws  by  the  inspired 
violation  of  old;  or  how  Bembrandt  turned  the  nspaote  ofl' 
spiritual  abjactneea  and  phyaieal  gloom  into  picturea  a4> 
worthy  of  oontamplation  as  thoae  into  trhie)!  tha  ItaUanHv 
had  for  ages  tumad  Ota  aapacta  of  siaritnal  ezaltetioa  anA 
ahadowless  day.   The  reason  why  the  <^rationa  of  th^ 
artist  thna  differ  from  the  oparationa  of  tha  Drdinaty  craftei 
man  or  artifiear  is  that  hb  anda,  being  enda  other  thad  • 
uiM.  an  not  datarminato  aor  fixed  aiuaiiaata..  Ha.lwM 
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liberty  to  choose  his  ovn  proUenu,  and  may  solve 
of  them  ID  a  thousand  different  ways  according  to  the 
ampting  of  his  own  ordering  or  creating  tBstinctoi  The 
anucol  composer  has  the  U^est  liberty  of  »IU  Having 
Reamed  wbai  b  laamaUs  In  hia'art,  hsTuig  mastered  tlie 
leomplicated  and  Uboriooa  roles  of  mnsicw  form,  having 
ext  determined  4he  particnl^  ctaaa  of  the  work  which  he 
alNut  to  compose,  he  has  then  before  bim  the  whole 
aexhaustibh  world  of  appropriate  successiooa  and  combina- 
tions of  emotional  sountL  He  is  merely  directed  and  not 
fettered,  in  the  case  of  song,  cantata,  oratorio,  or  opera,  by 
the  sense  of  the  words  which  he  has  to  set  The  poverty 
or  splendcHir  of  the  result  depends  absolutely  on  his  poa- 
Hssing  or .  failing  to  possess  powers  which  can  neither  btt 
tnined  in,  nor  communicated  to,  any  man.  And  this 
doable  freed(»u,  alike  from  pracli(»l  service  and  fh>m  the 
leinvsentation  of  definite  objects,  is  what  makes  music  in  a 
fiertiun  sense  the  typical  fine  art,  or  art  of  arts.  ArcAki- 
tecture  shares  one  half  of  this  freedom.  It  has  not  to 
imitate  natural  objects;  for  this  service  it  calls  in  sculpture 
to  its  aid ;  but  architecture  is  without  the  other  half  of 
freedom  altogether.  The  architect  has  a  sphere  of  liberty 
in  the  disposition  of  his  masses  lines,  colours,  alternations 
of  light  and  shadow,  of  plsin  and  ornamented  surface,  and 
the  rest ;  but  npon  this  sphere  he  can  only  enter  on  con- 
dition that  he  at  the  same  time  fulfils  the  strict  practical 
task  of  supplying  the  required  accommodation,  and  obeys 
the  strict  mechanical  necessities  imposed  by  the  law*  of 
Weight,  thnist,  support,  resistance,  and  other  properties  of 
solid  matter.  In  the  imitative  arts,  the  sculptor,  the 
pointer,  the  poet,  has  each  in  like  manner  bis  sphere  of 
bscessaiy  facts,  roles,  and  eonditLDns.ooirespMiding  to  the 
nature  of  his  task.  The  sculptor  must  be  intimMely  vfcrsed 
in  the  facts  of  the  homao  frame  and  the  rules  and  condi- 
tions for  ila  repneentation  in  sc^id  form ;  ths  painter'  in 
n  mach  more  extended  range  of  natural  facts  and  appear- 
•nce^  and  the  rules  and  conditions  for  repreeenting  them 
on  a  plane  surface ;  the  poet's  art  of  woids  has  its  own 
not  inconsiderable  basts  of  positive  and  disciplined  acquisi- 
tion. So  far  OS  ruleo,  precepts,  measurements,  and  other 
commnnicable  laws  or  secrets  con  carry  the  artist,  so  far 
also  the  spectator  can  tfeconnt  for,  analyse,  and,  so  to 
epnilE,  tabnlate  effects  of  his  art  But  the  essential 
cnaracter  of  the  nrtist^s  operation,  its  very  bloom  aad.Tirtue, 
lies  in  those  parts  of  it  which  fall  outude  this  range  of 
legulation  on  the  one  hand  and  anal3rsis  on  the  other, 
fiis  merit  varies  according  to  the  felicity  with  which  he  is 
able,  in  that  region,  to  exercise  his  free  chdice  and  frame 
bis  ^adividuol  ideal,  and  according  to  the  tenacity  with 
jjwbich  he  stcives  to  grssp  and  rnlize  his  ehnce^  or  to 
Attain  perfection  occwding  to  that  ideoL  Of  the  ampli- 
[tnde  of  that  freedom,  of  the  complex,  and  unsearchable 
■eeretaof  that  felicity,  of  the  honourobleness  of  that  pursuit 
kftsr  perfection,  men  in  general  have  expressed  their  con- 
■eiooaness  when  they  have  called  these  the  fine  or  beautiful 
^rts ;  thereby  s^[nifying  not  less  their  admiration  of  the 
^nature  of  the  operation  than  their  pleasure  in  its  reaultsi 
£orreqiondin|b  ^  ^  concemiug  the  ends  or 
purposaB  of  the  n^oidunical  and  the  fine  arts  reepectively, 
,that  those  exist  for  use  and  these  independently  of  use — 
,ire  get  the  further  fact,  coDcemiBg  the  respective  modes  of 
their  pursuit,  that  the  mechanical  arts  can  be  rightly  pnw 
tised  by  strict  adherence  to  rule  and  precept,  while  the  fine 
•rts,  though  they  have  technical  foundations  which  are 
Jmatters  of  mle  and  precept  too,  can  yet  be  rightly  practised 
only  by  foUowinj^  in  a  region  outside  tjie  reach  of  rule  and 
precept,  the  free  jwtnnpting  of  some  of  the  finest  faculties 

an  ^'wkan  the  power  end  pnnioce  of  menhonical 
•M-^^^ywypJiPfti*  U  worth  irfifie  in  Uiii  ooDDarioa 


to  inquire  in  what  way  such  ezpoDslon  effeots  die  power  BeUMve 
and  prorinoe  of  fine  art  The  great  practical  morement  sharea  of 
of  the  world  in  onr  age  is  a- movement  for  Ae  develop. 
ment  of  mechanical  inventions  and  BOltipKmtiMi  of  me- 1.0, 
chanical  'prodncts.  So  far  as  these  mventions  ore  applied  what  m 
to  purpoeU  purely  nieful,  and  so  far  aa  their  products  do^°^ 
not  profess  to  offer  anything  dellghtfal  to  oontemplatioo,  ^q^i:^ 
this  movement  in  no  way  conoems  onr  argument  Bnttnreaanl 
there  is  a  vast  multitude  of  products  which  do  profeae^^: 
qnaUtiea  of  pleasantness,  and  upon  which  the  ornaments 
intended  to  make  them  pleasurable  are  bestowed  by 
machinery,  and  in  speaking  of  which  we  are  acenstomed 
to  the  [dirases  urt-indnstiy,  indostrial  or^  art  manufacturee, 
and  tin  Uka.  It  ecmcems  u  to  know  whet  lektitm  the 
fifie  arts  teally  hold  to  these.  The  iuwer  ii^  that  tho  in- 
dustry or  ingenuity  which  directs  the  machine  is  not  fine 
ori  at  all,  since  ths  object  of  the  machine  is  simply  to  mul- 
tiply OS  easily  and  aa  perfectly  as  possible  a  definite  and  pre- 
scribed impress  or  pattern.  Iliis  u  equally  true  whether  the 
machine  is  a  perfectly  simple  one,  like  the  engraver'a  ^naa, 
for  producing  and  moltiplyiog  impressions  from  an  en- 
graved plate,  or  a  highly  complex  one,  like  the  loom,  n 
which  uaborete  patterns  of  caipet  or  cnrtain  are  eat  for 
weaving.  In  both  cases  there  exists  behind  the  mechanical 
industry  an  industry  which  ia  one  ai  fine  art  in  its  degree. 
In  the  case  of  the  engraver'a  preaa,  there  exists  behind  the 
indnstry  of  the  printer  the  art  of  the  engraver,  which,  if 
the  engraver  ia  ^so  the  free  inventor  of  the  design,  is  then 
s  fine  art,  or  if  he  is  but  the  interpreter  of  the  invention 
of  another,  is  then  in  its  turn  a  eemi-mechonical  appliance 
iu  aid  of  the  fine  art  of  the  £rst  inventw.  In  the  case  of 
the  weavei's  bom  there  is,  bshind  the  mechanioal  indostrj 
wliich  directs  the  loom  at  tfii  given  ta^,  Uie  fine  art,  or 
what  ought  to  be  the  fine  art,  of  the  designer  who  baa 
contrived  the  pattern.  In  the  cose  of  the  engraving,  th* 
mechanical  indnstry  of  printing  only  exists  for  the  sake  <tf 
bringing  oDt  and  disseminating  abroad  the  fine  art  en^ 
ployed  upon  the  design.  In  the  case  of  the  carpet  or  eni^ 
tain,  the  fine  art  is  oUy  called  in  to  make  the  product  of 
the  nsefttl  or  mechanic^  tndnatry  of  the  loom  acceptably 
since  the  eye  of  man  is  so  eonstitnted  as  to  receive  pleasure 
or  the  revene  of  [4easare  from  whatever  it  rests  npon,  and 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  monufaetnrer  to  have  his  pndiiet 
BO  mode  as  to  give  pleosnre  if  it  can.  Whsther  the 
machine  is  thus  a  humble  servant  to  the  ortut,  or  the  artist 
a  kind  of  humble  purveyor  to  the  machine,  the  fine  stt  in 
the  result  is  due  to  the  former  alone ;  and  in  any  case  it 
reaches  the  recipient  at  second-hand,  having  been  pot  in 
circulation  by  a  mediom  not  artistic  but  mechanicoL  So 
for,  then,  as  the  adoption  of  mechanical  agenciee  cansea  ■ 
an  increasing  nomber  of  people  to  buy  the  some  {wint^  or 
decorate  their  ^tartments  with  the  some  huigingi^  or  wear 
the  same  pstteni,  where  before  each  community  or  section 
of  a  community  used  prodncts  according  to  its  individual 
taste  and  tradition,  so  far  such  adoption  tends  to  reduce  the 
number  of  first-hand  artistic  inventions,  or  total  qnantilj  • 
of  fine  ait,  in  tlie  world.  There  is  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  the  expansion  of  what  are  called  art- 
industries  is  necessarily  tantamount  to  an  increase  or  pro- 
pagation of  fine  art;  it  is  only  tantamount  to  an  increase 
or  propagation  of  particular  decorations  mechanically  mnl- 
t^iUed ;  and  is  a  thing  dssirable  or  not  according  as  the 
decorations  so  multiplied  replace  somethiiig  better  or 
worse  than  themselves. 

Again,  with  reference  not  to  the  application  of  mechanieat- 
coutrivances  but  to  their  invention, — is  not.  It  may  be  in- 
quired, the  title  of  artist  doe  to  the  inventor  of  some  of  the 
astonishingly  complex  and  astonishingly  efficient  madiinee 
of  modem  timaat  Does  he  not  apmd  as  mnch  tbonght, 
labour,  genins,  u  aay  wnlptorjiv  mnsician  fn  porfadu^hk- 
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•oulmctioo  aoowding  to  hii  idM3,'«ii<i  Is  boI  tiie  eoutrm- 
tioD  when  it  ie  don*— eo  fiiuAed,  to  reeponuve  in  all  its 
pert^  eo  ilnuwt  liamut-T-is  not  thet  worthy  of  the  name 
of  fine  utt  Naj,  we  must  reply,  for  the  iareatoi  has  a 
definite  and  piactical  end  .before  Idm ;  his  ideal  ia  not  free; 
he  deserves  dl  credit  as  t&e  perfector  of  a  partieolar  instm- 
meat  for  a  prescribed  function,  bat  an  attis^  a£ree  follower 
of  the  fine  artik  he  ia  not 

Jbostly,  let  u*  eonsider  one  common  obaervation  more  con- 
cerning the  natore  of  the  fine  arts,  thongh  in  effect  it  too 
does  bnt  affirm,  in  a  somewhat  new  light,  that  a^tiTo  de- 
finition on  -^hich  we  hare  dwelt  so  rnvxHi  already.'  "The 
fine  arts,  it  ia  aaid,  are  activities  which  men  pot  forth,  not 
becanse  .they  need  bnt  because  they  ljk&  They  have  the 
aotiTtty  to  spare,  and  to  put  it  forth  in  this  way  jpleasee 
them.  Fine  art  is  to  muikiod  what  play  ia  to  ths  indivi- 
dnal,  a  free  and  arbitrary  rent  for  energy  which  ia  not 
needed  to  be  spent  npon  tasks  coDeemed  with  the  eooaem- 
tion,  perpetoation,  or  protection  of  Ufe^  'To  inaiat  on  the 
■nperflnons  or  optional  diaraoter  (rf  the  fine  arts,  to  call 
Asm  the  play  or  pastime  of  the  human  race  «a  distiognished 
horn  its  inevitaUe  and  atemer  tasks,  is  obvionsly  only  to 
reiterate  oar  fnodameotal  distinction  between  the  .fine  arts 
and  the  osefnl  or  necessary.  But  the  dt8tinction,as  expressed 
in  this  partieolar  form,  has  been  interpreted  iu  a  great 
Tatiety  of  ways,  and  followed  out  to  an  infinity  of  coDcIa- 
aiona,  eoncloBions  regarding  both  the  natnre  of  the  activities 
themadves  and  the  character  and  value  of  their  reenlts. 

For  iDstance,  starting  from  this  saying  that  the  nsthetic 
■etiritfei  are  a  kind  U  play,  the  EngUah  psychology  of 
Mioeiation  eoea  back  to  the  nontaneons  cries  and  movb 
moots  of  diudren,  in  wl^  their  soperflaoos  enaigtes  find  a 
Tank  It  then  ennmmtesideaBaree  of  which  the  human  eon- 
Btitntion  is  capable  ^tart  from  direct  advantage  or  utility. 
Such  are  the  primitive  or  organic  pleasures  of  sight  and 
hearing,  and  the  secondary  or  derivative  pleasnrea  of  asso- 
ciation or  nnconscions  reminiscence  and  inference  that  soon 
become  mixed  op  with  these.  Such.are  also  ths  pleasures 
derived  from  following  any  kind  of  mimicry,  or  represen* 
tatioa  of  tldnga  real  or  like  isalify.  It  deaeribes  the 
groaping  wUhitt  Ae  mind  of  predilectimu  baaed  npon  these 
pleaanrea.;  it  diows  how  the  growing  organism  learns  to 
govern  ita  play,  or  direct  its  superfluons  enet^e^  in 
obedience  t«  mch  predilections,  till  in  mature  individuals, 
and  etill  more  in  mature  soeietieB,  a  highly  reflated  and 
oecomplisbed  gronp  of  leisure  activities  are  habitually 
employed  in  supplying  to  a  not  lefe  highly  cultivated 
grosp  of  disintereeted sensibilities  their  appropriate  artistic, 
pleasures. 

Agdi^  in  the  views  of  an  andent  pltilosopher,  Flat<^ 
and  a  modem  {>oet,  Sehtllar,  the  coneideration  that  the 
«>tistio  aetlTitiea  are  ia  the  nstnre  of  play,  and  the  mani- 
featationa  in  which  they  result  ind^wadeot  of  leatities 
•od  ntilitiei^  has  led  to  jodgments  so  difliaiii^  as  the  fol- 
lowing, 

Plato  held  that  the  daily  realities  of  things  in  ex- 
perience are  not  realities  indeed,  but  only  far-off  shove  or 
teflectiooa  of  the  true  realities,  that  is,  ot  certain  ideal  or 
easential  forma  which  can  be  apprehended  as  eziBting  by 
^mind.  Hdding  this,  Plato  aaw  in  tite  woAa  of  fine  art 
but  the  nflections  of  reflectiona,  the  ahowa  of  ahow:^  and 
depreciated  them  according  to  their  degree  of  ramoteneH 
faan  the  Ideal,  typical,  or  sense-transcending  eziateiwee. 
He  sets  the  arte  of  medidne,  agriculture,  shosmaking,  and 
tite  res^  above  the  fine  uts,  inasmnch  as  they  produce 
something  aerioua  or  naefol  (cnrov&uoV  n).  Fine  art,  he 
says,  produees  nothing  nsefal,  and  makea  only  semblances 
(alSwXmwunj),  wheceas  what  mechanical  art  produces  are 
■tiHties,  and  enn  In  the  onlinaij  sniB  naUtifla  (oWm- 


In  «nother''age,  and  fliinkiag  according  to  another  Bdnriiw 
system,  Schiller,  so  far  from  holding  thna  cheap  the  king- 
dom  of  play  and  show,  rq^arded  his  sovereignty  over  t>hi^^^'^!^j^ 
kingdom  as  the  noblest  prerogativB  of  man,  Schiller  wrotofrM. 
his  famous  LetterM  on  pt»  '.£^helie  £dvcation  J/m  In 
order  to  throw  into  popular  cnrren^,  and  at  die  same  time 
to  modify  and  follow  iqt  in  a  particalar  direction,  certain 
ayatematic  doctrinea  wUi^  had  lately  hem  laonched  upon 
the  Bchools  Kank  v  The  afttrifc  of  man,  said  SchiUer 
after.  Kank  iBp)ac«d  between  two  worldly  the  phyncal  world 
ot, world  of  sense,  and  the  moral  world  or  world  of  will. 
Both  of  these  are  worlda  of  constraint  or  neceasi^.  In 
the  senaible  world,  the  spirit  of  man  submits  to  constraint 
from  without ;  in  -the  moral  world,  it  impdhes  constraint 
from  within.  So  far  as  man  yields  to  the  importunities  of 
sens^  in  BO  &r  he  is  bound  and  passive,  tiie  mere  subject 
of  ooiward  shocks  and  nctim  of  irrational  forcea  So  far 
aahe  asserta  himself  br  the  oxetosa  of  will,  imposing  upon 
aensa  and  outward  things  the  dcttninioB  of  the  moral  Uw 
within  him,  in  eo  far  he  is.  tna  and  actiTe^  the  rational 
lord  of  nature  and  bot  hw  slave.  Corresponding  to  thaw 
two  worlds,  he  has  within  him  two  eonflictiog  impnlaea  pr 
impulsions  of  his  nature,  the  one  driving  him  towards  ou 
way  of  living,  the  other  towards  another. '  The  one,  or 
sense-impulsion,  ScbtUer  thinks  of  as  that  which  enslaves 
the  spirit  of  man  as  the  victim  of  matter^  the  other  or  moral 
impolaion  as  that  which  enthronea  it  as  the  dictator  of 
form.  Between  the  two  the  cbnflict  at  first  seem^ 
inveterate.  The  kingdcm  of  brute  natnre  and  sense,  th»  ' 
sphere  <^  man's  subjection  and  passivity,  wagea  war  agdnifc 
Uts  kingdom  of  will  and  moral  law,  the  sphere  of  Us  sotivi^ 
and  omtrolf  end  tfvery  conquest  of  the,  one  ia  an  eneraac^ 
meat  upon  the  other.  One  of  the  two,  it  seems,  must  win. 
The  man,  it  seems,  must  either  he  slave  or  master;  he 
must  either  obey  the  impulsion  of  matter  and  let  sense  and 
outward  shocks  lay  upon  him  the  constraint  of  nature,  or 
he  must  obey  the  impulsion  of  form,  and  must  control  and 
subjugate  sense  under  the  constraint,  of  moral  reason  and 
the  wm  Is.there,  then,  no  hope  ot  trace  between  the  two 
kingdmn^  no  ground  where  the  two  contending  impulssft 
can  be  reconciled  f  lluats  man  either  abandon  law  and.  « 
give  way  to  aense  abaolntely,  or  else  absolutely  set  up  law 
and  put  down  aensef  Nay,  the  answer  cornea,  there  Is 
such  a  hope ;  such  a  nentral  territory  there  exists.  Between 
the  passive  kingdom  of  matter  and  sense,  where  man  is 
compelled  to  blindly  feel  and  he,  and  the  active  Ungdom 
of  law  and  reaaoo,  where  he  is  compelled  sternly  to  will  and 
act,  there  is  a  kingdom  where  bpth  sense  and  will  may 
hare  their  way,  and  where  man  may  giye  the  rein  to  all  his 
powera.  Bnt  this  middle  kingdom  doea.  not  lie  in  th« 
sphere  of  practical  life  and  eondnek  In  praetieal  life  and 
conduct  you  cannot  yield. to  both-  Impnldona  at  imcej  let 
yourself  go,  in  that  apher^  to  the  allnremente  of  sense,  and 
you  cast  off  law;  maintain  law,  and  you  mortify  aenae;' 
It  is.  in  the  sphere -of  those  activitiea  which,  neither  snbr 
serve  any  necessity  of  natore,  nor  fulfil  any  moral  duty, 
that  the  middle  kingdom  lies  where  sense  and  reason  can 
be  reconciled.  Towards  aotivitiee  of  this  kind  we  aro 
driven  by  a  third  impnluon  of  our  nature  notices  essential 
to  it  thui  the  other  two,  the  impulsion,  as  Schiller  calls 
it,  of  Play.  Relatively  to  real  lUe  and  eondnck  play  ia 
a  kind  of  harmless  ahow;  it  is  that'  whieh  we  are  tree  to 
do  or  leave  undone  as  wa  ptaaaa^  and  which  lies  aUk» 
outside  the  ajdiere  of  needs  and  duties.  In  play  we  may 
do  aa  we  Hke,  and  no  mischief  win  eome  of  it.  In  this 
sphere  man  may  put  ferth  all  his  powers  without  rink  of 
conflick  and  may  invent '  activitiea  which  will  give  a. 
complete  ideal  satia&ction  to  the  contending  bcultiea  of 
sense  and  will  at  once,  tu  the  impulses  whidi  bid  him  feet 
and  enjoy  the  shocks  of  physieal  and  outmrd  tUogs,  and 
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^tks  lapalM  irtaA  Uds  lum  muter  ■nch  thingi,  oontrol, 
■od  iwiUto  thraL  In  piay  yon  may  impoee  npon  Matter 
wlut  Form  yoa  dioou,  and  uu  tiro  will  not  intufen  vith 
me  another  or  elaah.  The  kiiudom  <4  Uattw  and  the 
hjDjfdom  of  FonD  tbiu  hanno&isea,  thna  roooiuAed  by  the 
«etiTitiee  of  plaj  and  ahow,  will  in  other  imia  be  the 
Jdiwdom  ei  the  BteatifoL  VoOtm  the  {mpnlnon  of  play, 
ua  to  tiis beaatifnl  jtm  will  find  jonr  road;  the  aetiTtliea 
you  win  find  yonrself  patting  forth  will  bo  the  acttvitiei 
'<tf  asthetic  crMtion — yon  will  have  discovered  or  inTented 
the  fine  arte.  **  Midway,"  theae  ate  SchiUer'a  own  words, 
"  midway  between  the  formidable  kingdom  of  nataial  forces 
land  tbe  hallowed  kingdom  of  moral  laws,  the  impulse  of 
Bathetic  eroaUon  bailda  up  a  third  kingdom  nDperceived, 
flu  gladsome  kingdom  of  play  and  show,  whereb  it  Mn&nd- 
pates  man  from  alt  cmnptilnoa  alike  of  phydad  and  of 
mntl  foroea."  Schiller,  tbe  poet  and  eathnslast,  thns 
making  hia  own  application  of  the  Kantian  metaphyncs, 
goea  on  to  eot  forth  how  the  fine  arts,  or  activities  of  i4ay 
and  show,  are  for  Lim  the  ^ical,  tbe  ideal  activities  of  the 
race,  since  in  tbem  alone  is  it  poesibU  for  man  to  pat  forth 
liis  whole,  that  is  bis  ideal  self.  "  Only  when  he  plays  is 
man  really  aod  truly  man."  "Man  ought  only  to  play 
with  the  beantiful,  and  he  might  to  play  with  tbe  beantifnl 
only."  **  Education  in  taata  and  bennty  hu  for  its  nUeot 
to  train  up  in  the  ntmost  .attainable  harmony-  the  whole 
Mim  of  the  powers  both  of  aense  and  spirit"  A.od  the  rest 
of  Schiller's  argnment  is  addressed  to  show  how  the  activities 
'of  artistic  creation,  once  invented,  qaickly  react  upon  other 
'departments  of  human  life,  how  the  exercise  of  tbe  play 
impulse  prepares  men  for  an  existence  in  which  the  inevi- 
table coUisioQ  of  the  two  other  impnlsat  ahall  be  softened 
or  avnted  more  and  more.  TKat  harmony  of  tbe  powen 
irhtch  daab  ao  violani^  in  man'a  i^ndtiTe  natore^  having 
trrt  been  fbnnd  posubU  in  Ae  qmere  of  the  fine  arta,  re- 
flects itself,  in  bis  judgmobt,  upon  the  whole  ennpodtion 
of  man,  and  attunes  him,  as  an  esthetic  being  into  new 
capabilitiee  for  the  conduct  of  his  socul  existence. 

Our  reaaoni  for  dweDing  on  this  wide  and  enthusiastic 
formnla  of  Schiller's  are  both  its  importance  in  the  history 
of  veflection — it  produced,  indeed,  so  great  an  impresnon 
tbwrr  oC  that  it  may  atiU  be  oalled  a  formula  almost  classiotl — and 
Sohlller.  [ta  podtiTa  value.  Tba  notion  of  a  sphere  of  vcJnntary  ac- 
tivity for  the  haman  spirit,  in  irtiidi,  nuder  no  compnUion 
of  neeesn^  oe  oonaoenca,  we  order  nattm  aa  w«  like  them 
upart  from  any  practical  and,  aeana  at  least  eo^rtensive 
with  the  widest  oonoeption  of  fine  art  and  the  fine  arts.  It 
insists  on  and  brings  into  the  light  tbe  essential  point  of 
|tbe  free,  or  aa  wa  have  called  it,  tbe  optional  character  of 
these  activities,  as  distingaiahed  from  others  to  which  we 
are  compelled  by  necessity  or  duty.  It  also  insists  on  and 
brings  into  the  ught  what  is  no  less  essential,  the  fact  that 
theae  actinties,  anpeiflaona  aa  they  are  from  the  points  of 
of  Beeean^  and  of  dn^,  firing  nmrtbaleas  fran  an 
Imperimia  and  a  savinK  instinct  of  onr  natm  It  does 
Instiee  to  tho  part  which  is,  or  at  any  rate  may  be,  filled 
in  tbe  world  by  pleaanres  which  are  apart  from  profit,  and 
by  delights  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  Icen  cannot  quarrel. 
It  claims  the  dignity  they  deserve  for  those  shows  and 
MMimes  in  which  ws  have  found  s  way  to  make  permanoit 
lU'  the  tranritory  delights  of  life  and  nature,  to  torn  oar 
Vary  tears  and  yearnings,  by  their  artistic  ntterance,  into 
•onroaa  cS  a^eadng  joy,  to  make  amends  to  oorselvea  for 
the  ooofndmi  and  imperfectioD  of  reality  hf  oonceiving  and 
•unaging  f  cntb  the  aemblaDces  of  things  dearer  and  nora 
.yomplete,  since  in  contriving  them  we  incwporate  with  the 
■oqmiences  we  have  had  the  better  experieooes  we  have 
idieamed  of  and  longed  for.- 

BdulWs  theory  m^'thns  be  no  ei^laaatioo  of  the 
ISwrtial  natnm  and  phoa  in  At  uiiTCiw  of  Osaa  actiriliaa 
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and  their  resolta ;  it  will  certainly  be  none  for  Amb  la 
whom  Uie  Kantian  doctrine  of  metaphysical  t^ipositiaa 
between  the  senses  and  the  reason  has  no  "'fifr 
Nrnther  can  his  particular  application  of  that  doctrine, 
with  ita  terminology  of  Stt^tri^,  Formtrith,  and  ^pUtbrv/k, 
the  diree  impulsea,  or  impnlsions,  of  Matter,  Form,  aad 
Flay,  be  considered  altt^Uier  h^^.  Neverthstf  tka 
theory  famishes  as  with  a  soggestiTe  approadi  to  a  work- 
ing definition,  and  baa  remained  a  fniitfal  one  for  many 
minds  independently  of  the  metaphysical  doctrines  npon 
which  it  was  based.  Its  great  fault  is  that,  thoagh  it 
asserts  that  man  ought  only  to  play  with  tlie  beaatiful,  and 
that  he  is  Ids  best  or  ideal  self  only  when  he  does  so,  yet 
it  does  not  sufficiently  determine  what  kinds  of  play  are 
beaatiful  not  why  ws  are  moved  to  adopt  them.  It  does 
not  sufficiently  mow  how  the  ddigfats  of  Ilia  (78  and 
spirit  in  oootemplating  forms,  eoloun,  and  movement^  of 
the  ear  and  sfurit  in  apprehending  musical  aod  veAat 
sonnds,  or  of  tbe  whole  mind  at  <mce  in  ftdbwing  the 
comprehensive  current  of  images  called  up  by  poetryw-it 
does  not  snfficieoUy  show  how  delights  like  these  differ 
from  those  yielded  by  other  kinds  of  play  or  pastime,  and 
between  tbem  make  up  the  iriwie  kingdom  of  artiatie 
pleasures. 

The  chase,  for  instance,  is  a  play  or  psatime  which  giTeaPlea^ 
scope  for  any  amount  of  premeditated  skOl;  it  haa^"^'^ 
pleasures,  for  those  who  take  part  in  it,  which  are  in  wutcio^ 
degree  analogous  to  tbe  pleasures  of  the  artist;  and  we  all  pared 
know  the  claims  mode  on  behalf  of  the  noble  art  of  venerie*'*^  . 
by  the  knights  and 'woodmen  of  Walter  Scott's  romancea.  ^j^^^S..^ 
But  here  we  most  remember  that,  though  the  chase  is  play  ftttaleoo^ 
to  us,  who  in  civilized  communities  follow  it  on  no  plea  of 
necessity,  yet  to  «  not  remote  ancestry  it  was  earnest ;  in 
primitive  aodetieB  hunting  duea  not  bdong  to  the  clan  of 
optional  aelivitifla  at  all,  wt  ia  among  the  moat  pressing  of 
ntilitarian  needs.  And  this  character  of  its  origin  and 
history  might  exclude  it  from  the  class  of  fine  arta,  even  if 
there  were  not  the  farther  fact  that  .the  pleasurea  of  tbe 
sportsman  are  tbe  only  pleasnree  arising  from  the  chase  ; 
his  exertions  afford  pain  to  the  victim,  and  no  satiafactioa 
to  any  clasa  of  recipients  but  himself ;  or  at  least  the  plea- 
Burw  of  the  byatondera  at  a  meet  or  a  battue  are  bardjy  to 
be  counted  as  pleasurea  of  artiatie  efrntempUtion.  Again, 
it  may  be  si4d  that  aacb  a  theory  dose  not  tnffieiaitv 
exclude  from  amMtg  Ow  fine  arts  the  clasrof  athktie 
games  or  sports,  not  connected  with  the  diase,  though 
uiese-do  afford  pleasure  to  multitudes,  and  most  comma-' 
nitiea,  espsciaUy  our  own,  are  accustomed  to  devote  to  them 
much  trained  skill  and  a  large  portion  of  thur  leisure  activity. 
Here  the  difference  is,  that  the  event  which  excites  the  speo> 
tabu's  interest  and  pleasure  at  a  nee  or  athletic  ctmtest  ia 
not  a  wholly  unreal  or  simulated  event ;  true,  it  is  less  real 
than  life,  but  tt  ia  man  real  than  art.  This  contest  Ims 
no^  indeed,  any  momentous  practical,  consequences,  but  it 
ia  a  oonteat  in  which  competitors  pnl  forth  real  atsengtb, 
and  one  really  win^  aad  othen  are  defeated.  Such  a  con-: 
test,  in  which  the  exertions  are  real  and  the  issue  uncertun, 
we  follow  with  an  excitement  and  an  expectanq'  which  are 
different  in  kind  from  the  feelings  with  which  we  contem- 
plate any  fictitious  representation  of  which  tbe  isenea  are' 
arranged  beforehand.  For  example,  let  tbe  reader  rec^ 
tbe  feelings  with  wbidi  he  has  watched  a  real  fenei&g  bout^' 
andoompare  th«n  with  those  with' whidi  he  watdiai  dia! 
nmulated  faidng  boot  in  Kunirt;  Tim  inatanee  is  n 
omcial  oo^  becaoseths  nmnlatedconteat  is  madefnfiniteW 
more  exciting  than  such  contests  in  general  by  the  Intro-' 
dnetiaQ  of  the  poisoned  foil,  and  by  the  tremendous  oon^ 
set^uencea  which  we  are  aware  will  turn,  in  the  lepieaenj 
tataou,  on  the  issue.  Tet  becansa  the  fendng  aoaoa  m 
Hamlat  ti  ■  wpraaiBtatfaip,  nd  not  jaal.  iro.fiBd.9Bnilfa4 
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tritehiDg  it  in  a  mood  wliollj  diflbntit  fnim  that  in  which 
we  witch  the  yaott  ontlw?  real  fonciag-match  with  Tison 
tai  Unni  foib,  a  mood  piaeh  moi*  axalted,  il  tbo  npn- 
wntauon  is  good,  but  unid.ths  aiUutie  emetioiiB  of  whkh 
tbon  other  Snetoatiotu  of  dtne^  evm  If  tiMal,  enitMneBt, 
of  parttnpativn.  ap|»oVal,  dnappouVtioMt^  mupnue,  eager 
BSH,  find  no  place;  Agam;  of  athtetka  in  gnittal,  they  an 
pamilB  to  a  eonsideraUe  dkgns  definttaly  vOitariao,  hai^. 
ug  for  their  spwnfic  add  the  ^^ainhg  'and  atmngthening 
of  the  human  heAj.  Here,1lowever,  onr  ETgnment  touches 
gnmad  which  ia  net  free  from  debate;  inasmuch  aa  in 
aomesjBtains  the  title  of  fine  art*  taa  been  coneiituiUy 
dumed,  if  not  for  athletics' technicnUy  s»«aUed,  and 
inrelTug  tiie  idea  of  eompetil^on  and  defeat,  at  any  nte 
fpr  gynuiaaties,  rwarded  eiraplj  ar  a  dkj^  of  the  ^yncat 
ibame  af  moo  cnhiTated  bjr  eteteifla— ai,  for  inetanea,  it 
ine  ealMntad  bj  the  ancient  Oreeb— to  an  ideal  perfec- 
tioB  of  baaotj  and  strength. 

DtmUng  the  Tiew  of  Schiller,  then,  of  the  Kantian 
metaphyste,  and  adding  to  it  those  proriaions  on  which,  in 
the  eouse  oi  oar  argument,  we  have  seen  the  neceen^  of 
kying  ■ttesa,  va  might  put  the  matter  tbaa.  There  an 
mae  thing!  which  we  do'becaoae  we  mnat;  thoeean  oar 
uctwitiea.  There  an  other  things  which  we  do  heeaoae 
we  oogfak;  thoae  an  onr  duties.  Then  are  othw  things 
wJudi  we  do  because  we  like ;  thoae  are  onr  play.  Amonff 
At  winu.  *iW#  0/  tkiitgt  dame  by  mm  mttf  becantt  they 
m,tlu  fimi  art*  an  thoae  o/wiich  tie  rnuluajbrd  to  many 
ftmanent  and  dieinterttted  delight,  and  of  vihkh  the  per- 
fm-manee,  eaUing/or  premeditated  thiil,  ii  capable  of  regu- 
tawa  «p  to  o  certain  point,  but,  that  point  patted,  has 
tKnte  beyo»d  the  reach  and  a  freedom  beyond  the  rettrainl 
y  nlee.  We  beliere  that  this  definition  or  description, 
sroiding  bamu  controversy  concerning  the  natan  of  beauty, 
wil  be  foon'd  both  to  state  the  limiU  of  th'  |nnt^  of  nndis- 
fotad  fine  arts,  and  to  enandate  soma  of  Aa  chief  charae- 
tmtiss. 

IL  Or  rax  Fucb  Arts  seveb 

Areliitectnre,  sculpture,  paintfiig  music,  and  poetry  are 
hy  common  consent  the  five  principal  or  greater  fine  arts. 

It  b  possible  in  thought  to  group  these  five  arts  in  as 
■any  diflerent  ordon  as  then  ore  among  them  different 
IdndU  of  nfotion  or  affinity.  C)no  thinker  fixes  his  atten- 
tion npoD  one  kind  of  relations  as  the  most  import^t*  and 
sirangea  bis  sroop  aoeordlngly ;  another  upon  another;  and 
sad),  when  be  baa  draw  so,  is  very  prone  to  claim  for  bis 
•nugement  the  virtae  of  being  the  sole  essentially  and 
fmdamentaHy  tma.  For  example,  we  may  ascertain  one 
tind  of  relations  between  the  arta  by  inqniring  which  is 
the  simplest  or  roost  limited  in  ita  effects,  which  next 
smi^est,  which' less  simple  still,  which  least  simple  or  most 
complex  of  them  all  This,  the '  relation  of  progreasive 
eoDplexity  or  comprehensiveness  between  the  fine  -arti^  is 
-the  relation  uput  which  an  influential  thinker  ' of^recent 
time*,  Aogaste  Oomta,  has  fixed  hts  attention,  and  it  yields 
it  bis  judgment  the  following-  order : — Architecture  lowest 
in  eom^exi^,  beeaoseboth  of  the  kinds  of  effects  which  it 
prodacas,  and  the  material  conditions  and  limitations  under 
whidi  it  works;  seolptoie  next;  painting  third;  then 
tantie;  and  poeby  highest^  as  this  most  complex  or  com- 
ptebeasive  ait  of  all,  botii  in  its  own'  special  effects  and  in 
its  reaooioea  fw  ideally  calling  np  the  effect-  of  all  the  other 
Arts,  aa-well  as  all  the  pheaomena  of  nature  and  experiences 
tt  lih.  A  somavbat  sunOar  groaping  was  adopted,  though 
Imra  the  eoeaideiation  of  aidioUy  different  set  of  rcUtions, 
Pt  HegeL  Hegel  fixed  bis  attention  on  the  varying  rela- 
tuma  borne  by  &e  idea,  or  spiritual  element,  to  tha  embodi- 
jnent  of  the  idea,  or  material  element,  in  each  art  Leaving 
frila  IM  put  of  hk  doetriDo  which  coacam^  not  the 


phenomena  of  the  arts  themselves,  'tiuftheir  plaea'in  flit 
dialectiealworld-plan,  or  scheme  of  the  univefaa — Hegel  aaid; 
ia  effect  souethbg  lUte  this.  In  certain  agea  and  anton(^ 
oeitaia  nteea,  aa  in  Egypt  and  Aaiyria,  and  aoiin  in  tluf 
Gothifrage  of  Sorope,  mankind  has  only  tfm  ideaa  for  ard 
to  express,  ideaa  insnffieienUy  disengaged  and  lealixed,  ol 
which  the  expnasion  cannot  be  oomplete  or  ladd,  bnt  'onl« 
adttmbntfld  and  imperfect;  the  characteriatic  art  of  thoaa 
ages  is  a-  symbolic  art,  with  its  material  dement  pr«domi4 
natin^  ov«r  and  keeping  down  ita  qiiritoal,  and  srdi  ^ 
symbftlio  art  is  archltectnra.  In  other  tgea^u  in  the  Greek 
•ga,  the  i^as  of  men  have  come  toi  be  definite,  disengaged  j 
•Qd  dear;  du^aetariatto  art  of  anafa  an  age  wlll^be  on^ 
in  which  the  apiritaal  and  material,  eleoienta  Ire  in  eqailb 
brium,  and  neither  predommatee'  over  or  keeps  ^ws  tha 
other,  bnt  a  perf^ctiy  distinct  idea  ia  expreised  in  a  par, 
fecHy  adeqnaV  form;  this  is  tha  modeof  expression  called 
classic,  and  the  dassic  art  is  sculpture;  In  other  agea,* 
again,  and  such  are  the  modem  ages  of  Eora^  tha  ide^ 
grows  in  power  abd  becomes  importnnate;  the  sputtoal 
and  material  dements  are  no  longer  ib  e(iail3>iiam,  qst  the 
apiritaal  elemebt  predominates;  the  charactatlatie  arts  of 
tuchan  ag«  will  be  thoae  in  which  thbngbl*  posdon,  aeitti; 
man^  aspiratum,  anotion,  emeiga  in  fnadnn,  dealing  with 
material  fona  as  maater^  W  dediidng  ita-  shacUea 
altogether ;  this  is  the  romantic  mode  of,  axpreeuoD, 
Uie-tomaDtic  arts  are  pointing,. music,  and  poe^.  Stxi, 
let  us  take  another  point  of  view,  and  tarn  (gur  atteu' 
tion,  with  one  of  the  acutest  of  recent  critica  of  jesthetie 
systems,  Dr  Hermann  Lotze,  to  the  relative  degrees  of 
freedom  or  independence  which  the  several  arts  enjoy — 
their  freedom,.that  is,  from  the  necessity  of  either  imitating 
given  facta  of  nature  or  ministering  as  part  of  their  task,  to 
given  practical  nsea.  In.  this  gronpin^^  instead  of  the  order 
architecture,  aoulptnre,  ^Hunting,  mnaic,  poetry  moaie  wiU 
come  first,  beoaosa  it  haa  ndther  to  imitate ;any.natan1 
facts  nor  to  serve  any  pnctical  end ;  architecture  nex^  ba^ 
cause  though  it  is  tied  to  useful  ends  and  material  condi- 
tions,  yet  it  is  free  from  the  task  of  imitstioO,  and  plesaes 
the  eye  in  ita  decree,  by  pure  form,  light  and  shade^  and 
the  rest,  as  made  pleases  the  ear  by  pure  sound;  then,  as 
arts  all  tiod  to  the  task  of  imitation,  sculpture,  painting, 
and  poetry,  taken  in  progieasive  order  according  the  pro- 
gressing comprehendnneas'of  their  several  resources. 

Again,  beddea  the  arameiation  of  tiie  five  greater  finspioce  of 
arts,  which  ia  fixed,  and  thdr  dassification,  wueb  is  thasti>«  ^o*^ 
unfixed  and  variable,  the  tiiinker  on  these  nibjects  has  to^*^|^ 
conuder  the  enumeration  and  dasufieation  of  the  leaaar  OTMnong 
subordinate  fine  arts.    Whole  dnstars  or  &nulie>  of  these tba  reat. 
occur  to  the  miod  at  once ;  sacVas  acting,  an  art  auxiliary 
to  poetry,. but  quite  different  in  kind;  dandng,  an  art  not 
auxiliary  but  subordinate  to  music,  frotb  which,  in  kind  it 
differs  no  leas ;  eloquence  in  all  kinds,  so  for  as  it  is  studied 
and  not  merebr  spontaneous ;  and  among  the  arta  which 
fashion  or  dnpose  material  objecta,  embroidery  and  the 
weaving  of  patterns,  pottery,  glaasmaking,  goldfuiitb's  work 
and  jewellery,  joiners  work,  gardening,  according  ta  tlia 
claim  of  aome,  and  a  scon  dt  other  dexterities  and  ioduatriea 
which  an  Inore  than  men  dexterities  and  indnstriea  baeanae 
they  add  elementa  of  beauty  and  pleasnn  to  elemmits  <rf 
serviceableness  and  use.    T9  decide  whether  any  given  aot 
of  these  has  a  right  to  the  titie  of  fine  art,  and  if  an,  to 
which  of  the  greater  fina  Arts  it  ihouM  be  fought  of  aa 
appended  and  subordinate,  or  between  which  two  of  thsm 
intermediate,  is  often  no  eaay  task. 

The  weak  point  of-  all  closaificatfona  of  the  kind  -of  No  one 
which  wa  have  above  given  examplea  ia  that  each  is'^^***^'|*r 
intended  to  be  final,  and  to  serve  instead  of  any  other.o^^J"'^ 
The  truth  is,  that  the  relations,  between  -the  jeverd  fine, 
arts  ore  mndt  too  complez  for  any  sinjda  daiufloatioo  ta 
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W  tUf  ebtncter.  Snrrt^Affia^bnioi  fi»  fia*  vti' 
BHUt  aeoMiarily  ba  prorislonMvoordiDg  to  tha  partiotdar 
ehMof  nlal^vliidiitkeapain^ikir.  Andfor^aeticsl 
infpcwea  it  is  nqoirita  to  bau  In  aiad*iioC  one  daaiAoatbn 
but  •erariL .  Ftxiog  ovr  attentim  not  apoQ  oomplioated  or 
problematical  reUaons  betman  the  Tarioos  arte,  but  only 
upoD'tbeirnmplfl  and  andiflpDted  teUtiona,  ud  giving  Uia 
firat  place  in  our  oooaideiatton  to  the  fire  greater  arte  of 
BrchiteotQn,  'ScalptQre^  painting  mosio,  and  poetiy,  ve 
shall  find  at  leaU  three  principal  modee  in  vhicheruyfine 
art  Mther  resembles  or  differa  from  the  teat 

nakfls  aomethin^  or  doei  twt  malra  aaTthiog,  that  can  be 
eeen  and  handled  His  attr.whioh  tqifc*  somstUag  that 
can  be  seen  and  kaadled  are  aNhiteetnn^  seidptara,  nnd 
punting  In  the  ptodnots  or  reavlto  o^  all  tkeae  arte  ex- 
.tarnal  matter  ia  in  aome  my  or  another  maanally  pat  to- 
'  gather,  foshioned,  or  diapoaed.  But  mnaic  and  poetry  do 
not  piodooe  any  reenlta  of  diil  kind.  'WhatmoaiofCodaeee 
is  aomething  that  «a  be  beards  and  what  poetry  prodnces, 
ia  eomethins  that  ean  be  either  heard  or  read — which  kit 
is  a  kind  of  ideal  hearing  having  but  its  avenne  the  eye 
instead  of  the  ear.  and  for  its  matnial,  wc(tten  ugiu  nir 
words  instead  of  the  spoken  wt«ds  themsdves.  Now  what 
the  eye  aees  from  any  one  point  of  new,  it  seee  all  at  once; 
io  other  words,  the  parts  of  anything  we  see  flU  or  occupy 
not  time  but  space,  and  reach  ns  fran  nrioas  points  in  space 
at  a  single  stmnltaneoas  perception.  If  we  are  at  the  proper 
distance  we  aee  at  one  ^anoe  the  whole  height  and  breedth 
of  a  hoose  from  the  ground  to  the  chimneys,  the  whole  of 
a  statue  frma  head  to  foo^  ud  in  a  picture  at  onoe;the 
foreground  and  hac^^oond,  and  eTerything  that  is  within 
the  four  eomeiB.<4  the  fram&  On  the  other  hand, 
tite-  parts  of  anything  wa  hear,  or,  reading,  can  imagtse 
that  we  bear,  fill  or  occupy  not  space  but  time^  and  ruch 
[as  from  Tartous  points  in  time  through  ^contiuuons  series 
Jsf  percepticHis,  or,  in  the  case  of  reading,  of  images  raised 
[by  wwds  in  the  mind.  We  have  to  wait,  in  music,  while 
ipne  note  follows  another  in  a  bu,  and  one  bar  anoUier  in 
^  air;  aad  one  air  another  in  a  raoveoienti  and  in  poetry, 
'(vhOe  one  line  with  its  images  follows  another  b  a  stania, 
.and  one  stansa  anothur  ia  a  oantO|  and  so  on.  It  is  a  con- 
;venient  form  of  wpressiiig  both  aspects  of  this  difference 
^tween  the  two  groups  of  arts,  to  say  that  architecture, 
icn^ture,  and  painting  are  arts  which  give  shape  to  things 
In  space,  or  more  briefly,  shaping  arts;  and  music  and 
poetry  arts  which  give  utterance  to  things  in  time,  or  more 
priedy,  speaking  arts.  These  simple  terms  «[  tfa«  thapiitff 
'  m  ipeaJeinjf  arts  are  not  nsiuL-in  English;  bat  they 
em  impropriate  and  dear,  and  va  shall  adopt  them  for 
.enotiag  the  distinction  we  are  now  considering  between 
group  that  woik  in  qiace,  architeetore,  sculpture,  and 
idng,  and  the  group  that  woik  in  b'me,  mouc  and  poetry, 
e  distinction  is  best  expressed  in  the  German  hildende 
And  rtcUnde  KifmMe;  for  which  the  wonk  manwU  and 
woeml,  or  else/ormo^Mi^  or  pltuiie,  an'&  rhetorical,  are  some- 
jliaieaase^  not  too  happily,  in  English.)  This  is  practically, 
if  not  lo^csl]^,  the  most  substeotial  and  vital  distinction 
Ivpon  which  a  elassiSeati<m  of  the  fine  arts  can  be  based. 
I^e  arte  wfaidt  surroood  as  in  spaceirith  stattotuiyefTecta 
gM*  the  eye,  as  the  house  «e  live  in,  the  {ncture  on  the 
^eOs,  the  msiUe  figure  in  the  Testibule,  are  stationary,  hold 
»  diflferent  kind  of  place  in  our  experience— not  a  greater 
Wr  a  higher  ^aoe,  bat  essentially  a  different  place— from  the 
wrts  which  provide  us  with  transitory  effects  in  time,  effects 
(enable  of  being  awakened  for  the  ear  or  mind  at  any 
,noaien^  as  a  eymphony  Is  awakened  by  playing  and  an 
«de  by  reading,  but  lying  in  abeyance  until  we  bid  that 
pmnttit  oooM^  and  pasnng  awqr  whra  the  performance  or 
|b»Nadi^|(Vovw.  Sn^  fDdMd,is  fhspracUcal  forceof 


the  distindion  that  in  modem  usage  the  egression  ^ 
art,  or  evmi  lai,  ia  often  used  bv  itself  in  a  sqase  wUA 
tacitly  exelndea  musie  and  poetry,  and  signifies  the  gnap 
of  manual  or  shaping  arts  alonei 

As  between  any  two  of  the  five  greater  arte,  the  dutino-  intet- 
tion  on  which  we  are  now  dwelling  is  sharp  and  abaolnte. 
Bmldmga,  statnea,  pietuiee,  belong  absolutely  to  sight  and  of 
space ;  to  time  ^  to  h^ng,  real  through  the  ear,  or  motiw. 
ideal  through  the  mind  in  reading,  belong  abeolotely  music 
and  poetry.  Among  the  lesser  or  subotdinata  arts,  how< 
ever,  there  are  several  in  which  tlus  distinction  finds  no 
place,  and  which  prodaoe^  in  sput  and  time  at  oae^  effeeta 
midway  between  the  stationary  or  stable^  and  the  tnnsitoiT 
or  fleeting.  Such,  first  of  sll,  is  the  dramatie  art,  in  whi<A 
the  actcr  makes  with  his  actions  and  gestures,  or  several 
actors  make  with  the  oombination  of  thur  difieient  aeticms 
and  gestures,  a  kind  of  shifting  pictnrs,  which  appeals  to 
the  eyes  of  the  witnesses  while  the  sung  or  spoken  words 
of  tlie  drama  appeal  to  their  ean ;  thus  making  of  them 
qwotators  and  aoditote  at  once^  and  aasoeiating  widi  tha 
pure  ttmeart  of  worda  the  mixed  timaaod^paca  ait  of  bodily 
morements.  As  all  awsasual  whatusmt  is  Baemsarily 
mnement  throogk  spaesk  and  tskas  tiaN  to  h^^en,  ao 
every  other  fine  art  whuA  k  wludly  or  in  part  an  art  oC 
morcment  partakes  in  like  nunner  of  this  double  t^mxAM. 
Along  with  acting  thua  eomss  dsndng.  Dsndn^  when  it  is 
of  the  mimic  eharteter.  m^  its^  be  a  kind  of  acting  and  is^ 
wbeUier  apart  from  or  in  ooiuunotion  wUh  this  'mimie  de- 
ment, at  any  rate  an  art  in  which  bodily  movements  obery, 
accompany,  and  as  it  were  aocentnate  in  ma«a  tha  tin* 
effecte  of  music.  Etonasnes  or  orafeorjr  In  nka  MiaaMr,  so 
tsr  SB  its  power  dej>ends  on  stadisd  and  pramaditated  gsatars^ 
is  also  an  art  which  to  some  extent  enforces  its  ^matj 
apped  through  the  ear  in  time  by  a  leeoadary  s{^iau 
tbroagh  the  eye  ia  spac&  So  much  f<w  the  first  distinction, 
thst  between  the  shaping  or  spaoearts  and  the  speaking 
or  time-arts,  with  the  intermediate  and  subordinate  dasa  of 
arts  which,  like  acting,  dancing,  oijatonr,  add  to  the  pan 
time  element  a  mixed  time-andrspaee  euinent.  ^nteaa  eao 
hardly  be  called  shying  utU,  beeaBsa  it  is  hisown  panoa, 
and  not  anything  outdde  bimsd^  lAUk  Om  actor,  tha 
dancer,  the  orator  disposes  or  adjusts ;  they  may  pms^ 
best  be  called  arts  of  motion,  or  moving  sits.  We  must 
postpone  further  deecription  of  the  functions  of  the  sevanl 
fine  arte  until  we  have  taken  account  of  the  aecmd  gnat 
principle  of  classification  among  them,  which  is  as  follows  >— 

2.  The  Imiiative  and  thi  Non^mitaUM  ArU. — Each  artSeccDd 
etthu;  rapresents  or  imitatea  sonethio^  or  doee  not  repreeent  fl''^^ 
or  imitate  anything,  whidt  exists  already  in  nature^   Of  ^tkdTv 
the  five  gteater  fine  arts,  those  which  thus  repreeent  olyeets  and  non- 
existing  in  nstuie,  are  sculpton,  paintini^  and  poetiy.^"^^^ 
Those  which  do  not  represent  ai^UiIng  so  existuig  aia*'^ 
music  and  architeetore.    So  that  on  this  principle  we  geta 
difTerant  grouping  from  that  whidi  we  got  on  the  priu^i^a 
last  expbuned.   Two  space^rts  and  one  time-art  now  form 
the  imitative  group  of  ecalptun^  painting  and  poetry; 
while  one  qwcMut  and  one  time^rt  form  the  non-imitative 
group  of  musie  and  architeetore.    The  mixed  spaoswl- 
time  arts  of  tiie  actor,  and  of  the  dancer  so  far  as  be  or  she 
is  ahw  a  mimu^  bdoog  of  coarse^  hy  their  vety  nanw  and 
nature,  to  the  imitative  dass. 

It  was  this  imitatire  diaraeter  of  tlie  arts  which  chiefly  rhe  iml- 
oeoupted  the  attention  of  Aristotla   But  Aristotie  had  not^*« 
realised  tiiat  there  existed,  alon^  with  the  great  group  or[j^","o, 
imitative  arts,  another  group  strictly  non-fmltativa,   Jhtha  srtr 
his  mind  the  idea  of  imitation  or  representation  (mimWs)  ■<»o'd' 
was  extended  so  ss  to  denote  the  expresdng;  ottering  or  IfS^ 
msUngmaniftet  of  aoytbing  whatever.  Uosie  and  dancing  toU* 
bj  wUdi  attmnoo  tk  axpreasioD  is  given  to  emotimis  that 
augr  1m  ^bU*  <Utachad  from  ail  ds&ita  Maw  or  inwfn; 
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•n  &u  for  him  rarioties  of  ImHttloa.  Ha  aaya,  incUed, 
no$t  mnaic  and  dancing,  u  if  he  waa  aware  that  theia  were 
•xceptiona,  bat  he  doea  not  indicate  what  the  exceptions 
are ;  and  oader  the  bead  of  imitatiTe  mnaio,  he  disttnctly 
ndioiiB  some  kinde  of  iutnunental  biiuio  wiUioat  wordi. 
Bat  in  oar  own  mon  pndas  naaga^  to  imitate  ia  necenarily 
to  imitate  aona  indfrnnal  tUng^  aome  doflnita  raality  of 
•xperien^;  and  waein  onlj  call  Aoae  iPiitttiTe  aita  whieh 
tdloBofaooh  thiaga,  aithw  bjrahowingnattJractoallike- 
Baa%  at  acnlptore  doea  in  volid  f  mn,  and  as  painting  doea 
^  means  of  lines  and  coloara  'on  a  plane  snrfaee,  or  elae  by 
eaDing  np  idem  or  imagea  of  them  in  tbe  mind,  u  poetry 
and  litarstore  do  by  means  of  words.  It  ia  by  a  atretch  of 
ndl&ary  usage  that  we  apply  the  word  imitation  even  to 
Aia  laatwayof  repreeenting  tkinga;  ainoe  words  are  no  tme 
Kkaneaa  bat  onlj  ubitnuj  aigna  for,  the  thing  ttugr  r»- 
pwMat.  And  those  arts  we  cannot  call  imitatiTe  at  all 
whieh  by  indefinite  ntteranoe  or  expreeelon  produce  in  ns 
agaotiona  nnattendad  hftha  raeogniiaMe  ■  likemw,'  idea,  or 
image  of  anything. 

Kow  the  amottons  of  mniic,  wksn  mUBO  goe»  along  with 
words,  whether  in  the  shape  of  aotntl  aong,  or  even  of  the 
instramental  accompaniment  of  aang,  an  no  doubt  ia  a 
certun  sense  attended  with  definite  idaaa.  Bnt  the  ideas 
then  in  qnestion  an  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  them- 
aalvea ;  ukd  tfaa  same  ideaa  would  be  oooTeyad  to  the  mind 
aqoally  well  the  same  words  if  they  wen  not  aong  or 
aoeomganied,  bnt  umply  apoken.  What  the  mosie  eontri- 
bates  IS  a  special  element  of  its  own,  an  element  of  pare 
emotion  which  heightens  the  effect  of  the  words  Tipon  the 
feelings,  without  in  the  least  helping  to  elucidate  ti«em  for 
the  understanding.  Nay,  it  is  well  known  that  a  song  pro- 
daces  its  intended  effect  upon  the  ftalings  almosr  as  well 
thoogh  we  foil  to  catch  the  words  or  are  ignorant  of  the 
kngvuge  to  whieh  they  belong.  Thus  the  view  of  AristoUe 
cuuiot  be  defendad  on  the  ground  that  ho  was  familiar 
wiUi  mnsie  only  in  an  dementary  form,  and  principally  as 
the  direct  aecompaiument  of  ifrords,  and  that  in  his  day  the 
modern  dsTslopment  of  the  art,  as  an  art  foe  bnilding  np 
immense  coqstruotions  of  independent  sound,  glorious  and 
intricata  &brlcs  of  melody  and  harmony  detached  from 
words,  was  a  thing  neither  imagined  nor  imaginable.  That 
u  perfectly  true;  but  the  essential  character  of  musical 
Botud  ia  tiie  same  in  its  moat  elementary  as  in  its  moet 
complieatod-  stage.  It*  pnrilega  ia  to  give  delight,  not 
by  commnnicating  defitdte  ideas,  or  calling  np  particular 
imagea,  but'by  expressing  on  the  one  part,  and  arousing  on 
the  other,  a  unique  kind  of  emotion.  The  emotion  canaed 
by  mnaic  may  be  altogether  independent  of  any  ideaa  con- 
vmUe  by  words.  Or  it  may  serve  to  intensify  and  enforce 
other  emotions  arising  at  the  same  timo  in  connexion  with 
the  ideaa  conveyed  by  words ;  and  a  distinguished  composer 
and  eneigetic  mnsic^  reformer  of  onr  own  day  insists  that 
ia  ihs  former  phase  the  art  is  now  whausted,  and  that  only 
ia  the  latter  an  new  .conqueeta  in  store  for  it.  Bnt  in 
dtliereasa  the  moaio  ia  the  music,  and  u  liie  ncikUg  elte; 
it  la  no  lepresoitattoa  or  similitude  of  anything  wbataoever. 

Bat  does  not  inatmmental  music  really,  it  may  be  urged, 
aometioies  imitate  the  sounds  of  nature,  as  tlie  piping  of 
biidi^  the  whisperiag  of  woods,  the  moaning  of  storms,  or 
very  explosion  of  the  thunder;  or  does  it  not  at  any  rate 
snggeat  theio  things  by  resemblances  so  close  that  they 
almost  amooBt  to  imitaUont  Occasionally,  it  ia  true, 
BUtme  doea  allow  itaelf  th^ae  playful  excnnions  into  a  region 
tt  ■  4aaK-{BUlatio&  or  mimicry.  It  modifiea  the  chat' 
mtib/e  of  its  abalnct  aounds  into  aemething,  so  to  apeak, 
non  concrete,  and,  instead  of  sensations  which  an  like 
'Mthing  eke,  affords  us  sensations  which  recoguitably  re- 
■liatJn  Aoae  ws  tepeivo  from  aome  of  tho  aoon^  of  natorsb 
tBat  nA  ttnatiioM  an  banidoai^  aod  jiD  naka  Om  oftea 


is  the  surest  proof  of  vnlgtif^  la  a  mnddaft  ITaither  an 
those  effects  of  the  mat  eompoaen  in  accompanying  tha 
verbal  descriptions  of  natural  phenomena,  which  we  neop 
nise  as  most  aj^iropriate  to  the  pheooinana  desciibea, 
ifenerally  in  the  natan  of  real  imitatums  or  representationa 
of  them.  The  notes  of  the  dove  and  nig^Utogafa  in  Haydn'a 
Creation  must  bo  MAtnowledgad  to  be  instancw  of  true 
thoQ^  highly  idealiied  imltatko;  bat  in  such  other 
instonoas  of  direct,  obvious,  and  angmotive  upnpriateneaa 
of  the  muuc  to  the  words  as  even  tba  "HaurtOM"  ehoma 
and  the  "Darkneaa"  cboms  of  tha  Jtniet  in  Sgypt,  tho 
mnsio  in  no  true  sense  imitates  the  ^enomeda,  or  tAont  m 
how  fire  mingled  with  the  hail  ran  uong  upon  the  ground, 
or  bow  then  came  over  all  the  land  of  £^;ypt  thidc  dark< 
neaa — even  a  darkoese  which  might  be  felt.  Agun,  it  id 
an  acknowledged  Cact  eonceraing  the  operation  of  instm- 
meotalmnsic  cm  its  hearers,  that  all  heaxen  will  find  them- 
aalvea  fa  tderable  agnemMtt  aa  to  tha  meaning  vl  any 
passage  ao  long  as  th^  nily  attempt  to  deserOw  it  ia  tenna 
of  vague  amotion,  and  to  say,  anu  ahd  such:  a  paaaaga  «>• 
pressaa,  as  the  oase  may  be,  dejecti<m  or  tdoaiplii,  effort  or 
the  relaxation  <A.  effort,  togeraeas  or  langoor,  cnspenae  or 
fruition,  anguish  pr  ^ee.  But  their  sgnement  cornea  to  aa 
end  the  moment  tiiey  b^in  to  assodatc^in  their  interpreta- 
tion, definite  ideas  with  these  vague  emotions;  then  ws 
flud  that  what  snggesbi  in  idea  to  one  heanr  the  vicissitudea 
of  war -win  anggeat  to  another,  or  to  the  same  at  another  tim^ 
the  vieinitndea  of  lov^  to  another  those  apiiitwl  yearn- 
ing and  aspiration,  to  another,  it  may  be,  those  of  changeftal 
travel  by  forest,  champaign,  and  ocean,  to  another  those  of 
life's  practical  straggle  and  ambition.  The  infinite  variety 
of  the  ideaa  which  may  thus  be  called  up  in  different  minds 
by  the  same  strain  of  music  is  proof  enoagfa  that  the  mnsio 
is  not  like  any  particular  thing.  The  tomnt  of  entrancing 
emotion  wbiok  it  noon  along  the  hearty  emotion  latent  anS 
undivined  imtal  the  spell  of  sound  b^diu,  that  is  music^ 
acbievametttaiiditasaoret;  die  ideas  mdeh  may  spring  np 
in'  attendance  on  tha  emotion  an  no  mon  than  as  the  raia* 
bow  eolonn.  whieh  come  and  go  in  tba  tomnt  apny. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  tha  latest 
physiological  explanation  of  the  soorce  of  musio's  power 
within  us  in  no  way  shakes  or  interferes  with  this  randa> 
mental  character  of  the  ai^  According  to  that  explaiatiant' 
the  ch&rm  of  musical  sounds  dniencb  on  ansoeptibilitiaa 
which  have  gone  on  accnmnlating  in  the  fibres  of  the  human 
constitution,  by  hereditary  ttanmiiBsiwi  through  nncorated 
generations,  ever  unoe  onr  brato  prugeniton  found  favour 
with  their  mates  1^  wooing  them  (as  other  brutes  ua 
known  to  woo  theln  now)  with  love-cries  which  in  their 
regulated  time  an^  piteh  contained  the  rudimentary  elemente 
of  music.  If  this  exj^ation  ia  tme,  that  doea  not  o<' 
coutae  mean  that  the  mosical.  utterance  of  to-day  is  any 
copy  or  imitation  of  those  aboriginal  lov»«rieB ;  only  tbct 
it  u  an  infinite^  eomplex  and  remote  devdopmant  of 
faculties  which  had  in  titiem  their  eariieat  exmisa.. 
*  Aristotle  endeavoured  to  frame  a  dasstfiftaticm  of  the  arts,  peflid- 
ih  their  several  applications  and  developments,  on  twotitm^ 
grounds — the  natnn  of  the  objects  imitated  by  each,  and™*""* 
uie  means  or  instromenls  employed  In  the  imitaticm.  Bnt 
in  the  ease  of  music  the  first  part  of  this  endeavour  falls  to 
the  groand,  becanse  the  object  imitated  has,  in  truth,  no 
existence.  The  means-  em^yed.  by  mosie  an  ancceasicma 
and  nnnbinations  of  voeal  or  instramental  aonnda  legulitad 
according  to  the  three  omditioni  of  time  or  intervaJ,  tona 
or  pitch  (which  together  make  np  melody),  and  harmony^ 
or  the  ruationa  of  different  strauu  of  tune  and  tone  eo- 
operant  but  not  parallel.  With  these  means,  mane  either 
createe  her  iodependent  eonstroctions,  or  else  accompanies^ 
adomi^  enforces,  the  imitative  art  of  apeeeh— bnt  banoU 
inittfeanotj  and  ma/ bertha  defined  amp^aaavsoUaflf 
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ori;  iffukkh  lie  buttmm.U  t^iOUraatd  aiviue  emotion  by 

Tbi^  lAidi  mone  ■  An  iinoiig  tha  apaddttg  or  Uin»«rta, 
trebitaeton  ia  amm^tlie'.alii^uig  or  apao»«rts.  As  music 
•ppMls  to  OUT  &caltiu  for  taking  pleasure  in  Don-imitatiTe 
emnbinktioiu  of  transitory  sound,  so  architeetare  appeals 
to  oar  fkenltiea  for 'taking' plauo're  in  noa-imitatire  combi- 
nttioBB  of  stationary  ui&ss. ,  Oorreaponding  to  the  system  of 
ear-effecta  or  combinations  of  time,  tone,  and  harmony  with 
Trbiob  mosia  works,  arobiteetore  woAa  with  ft'system  of 
eye^eols  <a  comlanatiou  <tf  liae^  li^t  Mid  diade,C3bnir, 
proportion,Mnternl,>' attemation.of  pbue-tnd  decorated 
parti,  legnlari^  and  Tsriety  in  regalarity,  apparent  stability, 
Tsatneos,  appiopriateneBS,  and  tiie  rest.  Such  pleasarea  of 
the  eye  and  ear,  d^>eDdiDg  on  abstract  telation'  of  sounds 
in  time  and  sights  la  space,  aod  not  all  on  ooucretc  imita- 
tion, ue  one  half  of  those  disinterested  pleasures  of  which 
we  ue  d^Kible,  and  which  the  play-imptUse  within  us  £nds 
out  and  tnms  to  account  Only,  the  mntT'Ttfr  of  architee- 
tar*  am  not  volatile  and  intoogibU  like  toaud,  but  solid 
brick,  stone,  metal,  and  mortar,  and  the  laws  of  weight  and 
force  according  to  which  these  materials  hsTC  to  be  combined 
ate  much  more  aerere  and  cramping  than  the  laws  of 
melody  and  harmony  which  r^nliUe  tfae  combinations  of 
music.  .  The  ardtitect  ia  further  subject'  up  to  a  certain 
point,  which  the  musician  ia  not,  to  the  dictates  and  pre- 
cise prescriptions  of  utility.  Hence  the  effects  of  architec-. 
tare  are  necessarily  less  lull  of  varions,  rapturous,  and  nn- 
foMMOB  MiAantmant  than  tlw  effecU  of  mnsic  Tet  for 
those  who'pdmMi  aeniilMlity  (which  maqy  persons  without 
knowing  it  completely  lack)  to  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  and 
the  perfections  of  ritaping  art,  the  architecture  of  the  great 
«ges  hu  yielded  combinations  which;  so  far  as  comparison 
is  permissible  between  things  unlike  in  their  T>m^«ri.l.^  fall 
Ho  whit  short  of  the  achievements  of  mnsic  in  those  kinds 
of  excellence  which  are  common  to  them  both.  Thus  in 
;the  Tirtoes  of  lucidly,  of  jut  proportion  and  organic  inter- 
^epaadahos  of  the  amral  wta  or  memben^  in  exquisite 
•obtlety  of  their  nmtnal  rdatloa^  nnd  of  the  tnnsitiMia 
from  one  part  or  member  to  another,  in  consummate  purity 
«nd  consummate  finidi  of  indiridnal  forms,  in  the  character 
of  one  thing  growing  naturally  out  of  another  and  every- 
thing aerring  to  oom|4ete  thoArhoIe — in  all  these  qualities, 
no  Jnoaical  combination  can  surpass  a  typical  Doric  temple 
mdi  as  the  Hecatompedon  at  Athens.  None,  again,  can 
antpon  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Age  in  the  quali- 
tiea  of  sublimity,  of  complexity,  in  the  power  both  of  ex- 
pressing and  suggesting  spiritnal  aspiration,  in  the  inventiou 
«f  iatrioate  derdopments  and  rami£cations  about  a  central 
plan,  ia  the  union  of  greatness  and  mi^esty  in  the  main 
■  cuieeptiim  with  inexhustible  fertility  of  adornment  in  de- 
fail  In  CancifubesB,  in  the  unexpected,  in  capricious 
opoleneo  and  far^ought  splendour,  in  filling  the  mind  with 
mingled  enchantmenU  of  East  and  West  and  South  and 
North,  Bone  can  rarpasi  a  bnilding  like  St  Mark's  at  Venice, 
with  Its  blending  of  Bynntina  demeuta,  ItalUn  ttsments, 
Gothic  elements,  eoeh  carried  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  dabo- 
xation  and  each  enriched  with  a  hundred  caprices  of  oma. 
ment,  but  alt  working  together,  all.  in  obedience  to  a  law, 
and  "all  beginning  and  ending  with  the  Croaa.''  It 
wdUd  be  tempting  to  carry  fnrUwr,  and  into  mq^  par- 
ticulAr  Mplicationi,  the  parallel  between  the  spacfr«fFect8 
«  anUtaetma  and  the  time-effects  of  musia  But  wo  must 
^  t?**?*  *^  having  iudicated  it  here.  It  is  no  fanciful 
aimBtad^But  eonstitutea,  so  to  apeak,  tha  poaittTe  aspect 
of  tbat  alBmty  between  music  and  arehitectoie^  of  which  we 
bnog  forward  the  negative  aspect  onlj  when  wa  separata 
uaae  two  arts,  as  bemg  non-^mitattve,  from=  tha  imitative 
■ita  of  senliitafa^  paina^  and  poetfT 
la  tha«m  of  anUlMliii^  hmm,  as  ia  tha  <«M  of 


mnii*^  tliii  aoiMautativa  oharaeter  Inost  not  bo  stated  qdUKxetp- 
withoBt  axe^tion  or  laiarva.  There  havo  baaa  •Qie^^'T^ 
of  anhitactura  ia  wUch  ferais  snggesting  or  ImiMiiig^^^ 
natural  or  other  phenomena  have  hdd  a  plaea  among  thathealMnab 
abstract  forms  proper  to  the  art.   Often  the  mode  of  such 
suggestions  is  rather  symbolical  to  the  mind  than  realfy 
imitative  to  the  eye ;  as  when  the  number  and  relations  of 
the  heavenly  planets  wore  imaged  in  the  seven  concentrie 

> 'walls  of  their  great  temple^  and  in  many  other  ardiitectural 
constmctirafc,  by  that  race  of  astronomeis  the  Babylonians; 
or  as  whan  tha  of  the  cross  was  adopted,  with  innumar* 
aUa  aligfat  variatiei  and  modiAcatimiB^  fbr  the  ground  plaa 
of  the  diurches  of  Christendom.  Fusing  to  examidea  of 
imitation  more  properiy  so-called,  it  may  be  true,  and  was 

.  at  any  rate  long  believeid,  that  ibe  aisles  of  Qothie  diurchA 
had  reference  to  or  were  inspired  by  the  aspect  of  the 
natural  forest  aisles  amid  which  tboy  rose,  and  that  tha 
npsoaring  forest  trunks  and  meeting  l»anehes  were  imaged 
in  their  piers  and  vaultings.  In  the  temple- paloses  of 
Egypt,  one  of  the  regular  architectural  members,  tha  lua. 
tainiDg  pier,  is  often  systematically  wrought  in  the  actual 
likeness  of  a  conventionalized  duster  of  lotus  stems,  with 
lotna  flowers  for  the  capitals.  When  we  come  to  tha 
fashion,  not  rare  in  Qreek  architecture,  of  carving  this  same 
sustuniag  member,  the  column,  in  complete  human  likeness, 
and  employing  Catyatids,  Oone^aori,  Atlases,  or  the  like,  to 
carry  the  architrave  of  a  bnilding,  it  then  becomes  difficult 
to  say  whether  we  have  to  do  with  the  work  of  arebitectora 
or  of  aenliAarsi  The  caw,  at  any  riita,  is  different  irma 
that  iu  which  tha  acnlptor  is  eoUad  in  to  sni^  aorfaca 
decoration  to  the  various  monbers  of  a  buildii^,  or  to  fill 
with  the  products  of  his  own  art  spaces  in  the  bnilding 
nMciall^  contrived  and  left  vacant  for  that  purpose.  Wbea 
the  imitative  feature  is  in  itself  an  indispansaUe  member 
of  the  architectural  construction,  to  architecture  rather  tliaa 
sculpture  (not  that  such  niceties  of  appropriation  are  imporU 
ant)  wa  shall  probably  do  beat  to  assign  it  Defining  DaOni. 
areliiteetor^  thoa  (apart  from  its  utility,  which  for  thotlonof 
present  wa  leave  out  of  connderotioB),  as  a  thapmg  art,  o/^^'^ 
%rMeA  tkeftauti»  it  ta  arotut  tmotiom  igr  eoaituMfwiu-  ^ 
ordered  and  decoraUdtHOUfinfmlnm  the  ehaiaetoiistiea 
of  the  non-imitative  to  those  of  the  imitative  groap  of 
arts. 

The  second  half  of  the  disinterested  pleasQrea  of  whichThelmt- 
we  are  capable,  and  which  the  play  impulse  finds  out  and  t^tiva 
turns  to  accoimt  in  us,  are  the  pleasures  afforded  by*'^ 
imitation,  that  is,  by  the  showing  of  shows  or  the  telling 

stories  yflaek  bring  before  ns  things  like  what  we  know 
in  reality..  In  tha  couaideratioa  of  the  arte  which  miidater 
to  these  pleasoraa,  we  cannot  do  bettaf  thaa  follow  that 
Aristotelian  division  to  which  wa  have  already  alluded,  and 
which  dttcribes  each  art  acMwdin^  first,  to  the  objects  it 
imitates,  and  secondly,  to  the  means  or  instrumaota  it 
employs. 

Sculpture,  then,  may  have  for  its  objects  of  imitatioaaonip* 
the  Bh4>M  of  whatever  things  possess  length,  breadth,  and  aaA 
magnitude. .  For  il«  means  or  instrumenU  it  has  eolid  fonn,i^J'*'*** 
which  tha  sculptor  other  earvaa  oo^  of  a  hard  aubstance, 
as  in  the  case  of  wood  and  stone,  or  models  in  a  yielding 
anbetanca,  as  in  the  Case  of  clay  aiid  wax,  or  casts  in  a  dis- 
solved or  molten  substance,  as  in  the  caw  of  plaster  and 
metal  in  certain  uses,  or  beats,  draws,  or  chases  in  a 
malleable  and  ductile  substance,  as  la  the  case  ot  metal  in 
other  osea,  or  stamps  frtnn  dies  or  moulds,  a  method  some- 
times used  in  all  soft  or  fusible  materials,  .  Ilius  a  statue 
or  statuette  may  wthat  be  carvod  straight  out  of  a  Uoek  at 
stone  or  wood,  or  first  modelled  ia  day  or  wax,  then 
mouldad  in  faster  or  some  aqaiTalant  materia^  aad  thaa 
carved  in  etona  or  east  in  bmiM  .A  gen  ia  wrought  la 
itnahyeottiiigaiidcriQdinft  :  S%!m  in.  jawillMi^  toA 
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alt  wnmgbt  by  beating  and  eltaung;  a  medaUion  bybeat^ 
Ing  and  chasing  or  ebo  by  stamping  from  a  dia ;  a  coin  by 
■tamping  from  a  die ;  and  bo  forth.  The  proceaa  of  mode- 
ling (Oreek  s-Xarmv)  in  a  Boft  Babstance  being  regarded 
as.  the  typical  proceaa  of  4he  seolptor,  the  name  plaitie  art 
luf  been  given  to  his  i^wratirais  id  generaL. 

In  general  tenns,  As  taekf^nf  scn^nre  is  to  imitate  solid 
form  with  solid  form.  Bat  sealptared  form  nuy  be  nther 
completely  or  incompletely  solid.  Scolptnre  in  com- 
pletely solid  form  exactly  reprodncee,  whether  on  tho 
original  or  on  a  different  scale,  tho  relations  or  proportions 
of  the  object  imitated  in  the  three  dimensions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  depth  or  thickness.  Sculpture  in  iocompletely 
■olid  fom  reprodaces  Uie  proportions  of  the  objects  with 
eiaebUM  on^  bo  far  as  eoneeniB  two  of  its  dimennbnB, 
namely  - those  of  length  and  breadth;  while  the  diird 
dimensbn,  that  of  depth  or  thickness,  it  reprodnces  in  a 
diminished  proportion,  leaving  it  to  the  eye  to  infer,  fnAn 
the  partial  degree  of  projection  given  to  tlw  work,  the  full 
projactton  of  the  object  imitated.  The  former,  or  completely 
■olid  kind  of  scnlpture,  is  called  sculpture  in  the  round ; 
its  works  stand  free,  and  can  be  walked  round  and  seen 
from  all  points.'  The  latter,  or  incompletely  solid  kind  of 
scnlpture,  ik  called  sculpture  in  relief ;  its  worka  do  not 
■tend  frec^  bnt  are  engaged  in  or  attached  to  abadcgronndi 
tad  can  only  be  seen  from  in  front  Accardin&  In  tiie 
latter  kind  of  scnlptnre,  to  its  degree  of  projectiooTrom  the 
background,  a  work  is  said  to  be  in  high  or  in  low  relief. 
Scnlpture  in  the  round  and  sculpture  in  relief  ore  alike  ia 
this,  tliat  the  properties  of  objects  whish  they  imitate  are 
'their  outlines,  or  the  bouDdaries  and  circumscriptions  of 
their  masses,  and  their  light  and  sU&de — the  lights  and 
ahadowi.  tbat  is,  which  diversify  the  curved  surfaces  of  the 
masses  in  consequence  of  their  alternations  and  gradations 
erf  proieetion  and  recession.  Bat  the  two  kinds  d  sentetore 
dim  in  this.  A  work  of  sealptare  in  the  lonod  imitates 
tho  witolo  of  the  ontUnes  of  any  giren  oljoct,  and  presents 
to  tlie  eye,  as  the  object  itself  would  do^  a  new  oatane  euc- 
ceeding  the  last  every  mcnnent  as  yon  walk  round  it 
Whereas  a  work  of  scnlpture  in  relief  imitates  only  dBe 
outline  of  any  object ;  it  takes,  so  to  speak,  a  seetion  of 
the  object  as  seen  from  a  particular  point,  and  traces  on 
the  background  the  boundary-line  of  that  particular  section ; 
mnHf  aaggesting,  by  modelling'  the  tarfaee  within  such 
bovaaary  aocordiog  to  a  regubr,  but  a  diminished,  ratio  of 
proieetion,  the  other  ontlinea  which  the  objeet  would  present 
if  Men  from  all  sides  sncceauTel^ 
lsh}*eta  .  Aa  scnlptnre  in  the  round  reproduces  the  real  relations 
flP"  of  a  ac^id  object  in  space,  it  follows  that  the  only  kind  of 
iibIb,  object  which  it  can  reprodnce  with  pleasurable  effect  must 
be  one  not  too  vast  or  complicated,  one  that  can  afford  to 
be  detached  and  isolated  from  its  surroundiogB,  and  of 
which  all  the  ports  can  easily  be  perceived  and  apprehended 
ia  their  o^anie  relations.  Further,  it  will  need  to  be  an 
olgeet  inteicrting  enoogh  to  mankind  in  general  to  make 
them  take  deUght  in  seeing  it  reproduced  with  all  its  parts 
ia  complete  imitation.  And  again,  it  must  be  such  that 
aome  considerable  part  of  the  interest  lies  in  those  particular 
|»op«rtiea  of  outline  and  light  and  shade  which  it  is  the 
special  function  of  scnlptnre  to  reproduce^  Thus  a  sculp- 
tured representation  in  the  round,  say,  of  a  mountain  with 
cities  on  it,  would  hardly  be  a  sculpture  at  all ;  it  conld 
only  be  a  model,  and  as  a  model  might  have  value;  but 
valoa  as  s  work  of  fine  art  it  could  not  have,  becanse  the 
oiyeet  imiuted  woold  Isek  organic  deflniteness  and  crai- 
pleteness ;  it  would  lack  universality  of  interest,  and  of  the 
interest  which  it  did  poeseas,  a  very  inconsiderable  pert 
indeed  would  depend  upon  iu  properties  of  outline  and  lidit 
iaiid  shade.  Obviously  there  is  no  kind  of  object  in  me 
wofld  tbat  so  wen  uoitM  the  tt^ninid^nditioBi.  for. 
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Elearoiable'imitatbn  in  scnlptnre  as  the  homatf  body.  It 
I  at  once  the  most  complete  of  oiganisms,  and  the  shape 
of  all  others  the  most  subtle  as  well  aa  the  most  intelligible 
in  its  outlines;  the  most  babitnally  detached  in  active  or 
Btaticoaqr  freedom';  the  moat-  interesting  to  mankind, 
beeaH»..itB .  owa ;  Uie  ridust  in  those  putienlar  etfeeti^ 
contours  sbrI  nodnlations,  contrasts,  haraioniea,  and  transi- 
tions of  mdddled  surface  and  drcumscribing  line,  which  it 
is  the  prerogative  of  senlptore  to  imitate.  Accordingly  the 
object  of  imitation  for  this  art  is  pre-enoinently  the  body  of 
man  or  woman.  Tbat  it  has  not  been  fur  the  sake  of  repre- 
senting  men  and  women  as  such,  but  for  the  sake  of  repre- 
,  senting  gods  in  the  likeness  of  men  and  women,  tbat  the 
human  form  has  been  most  enthusiastically  studied,  doea 
not  affect  tlua  fact  in  the  Ibsoty  of  the  art,  thoagh  it  is  a 
eonnderation  of  great  importance  in  its*  lustoiy.  Beadea 
the  human  form,  scnlptukv  may  imitate  the  forms  of  Uiosa  ' 
of  the  lower  animals  whose  physical  endowments  have 
something  of  a  kindred  perfection,  with  other  natural  or 
artificial  objects  as  may  bo  needed  merely  by  way  of  acces- 
sory or  symbol  The  body  must  for  the  purposes  of  Uiis 
art  be  divested  of  covermg,  or  covered  only  with  such 
tissues  as  reveal,  translate,  orplay  about  without  concealing 
it  Only  in  lands  and  ages  where  climate  and  social  use 
have  given  the  sculptor  the  opportunity  ofStudying  human 
forms  so  draped  or  nndraped  has  Uiia  art  attained  serf eo- 
tioa,  or  become  ezemphuy  tod  enviable  to  that  m  otiier 
races. 

Relief  sculpture  is  more  dos^  connected  with  architec- subjects 
ture  than  the  other  kind,  and  indeed  ia  commonly  used  in^^I^ 
subordination  to  it    But  if  its  task  is  thus  somewhat  s^^jp. 
different  from  that  of  sculpture  in  the  ronnd,  its  principaltnre  in 
objecU  of  imitation  are  the  same. .  The  human  body'^UeC 
remtuDo  the  principal  tbeme  of  the  senator  in  relief;  but 
the  nature  of  lus  art  allowi,  and  sometimeB  oonpels,  him  to 
include  other  objects  in  the  range  ni  his  unltatioik   As  he 
has  not  to  rq>Te8ent  the  real  depth  or  projection  of  thinge, 
but  only  to  suggest  them  according  to  a  ratio  which  he 
may  fix  hunsetf,  so  ha  can  introduce  into  the  third  oc 
depth  dimension,  thus  arbitrarily  rednved,  a  multitude  of 
objects  for  which  the  sculptor  in  the  ronnd,  having  to  ob- 
serve the  real  ratio  of  the  three  dtmenuons,  has  no  room.' 
He  can  place  one  figure  in  sliglitly  raised  outline  (merging 
from  behind  tiie  mote  fnl^  raised  outline  of  another,  and 
by  the  same  system  can  add  to  his  representati-ui  locki^ 
trees,  nay  mountains  and  dties;  and  birds  on  the  wing 

But  the  more  he  uses  this  liberty,  the  less  will  be  be  truly  Belief 
a  sculptor.   Solid  modelling,  and  real  light  and  shade,  are  J^^^*!™ 
the  special  means  or  instruments  of  effect  which  the  sculp-  mergB 
tor  ah»te  among  imitative  artists  enjoys.   Single  ontltnes  into 
and  contours,  the  choice  of  one  particular  section  and  the  drawing 
tracing  of  its  dreumBcription,  are  means  which  the  sculptor 
enjoys  in  common  with  the  paintw  or  dztngbtsmon.  '  And  uid 
indeed,  when  we  etmuder  works  executed  irtiolly  or  in  part 
in  Tory  tow  relief  wbetber  Assyrian  battk-pieces  and hpat-  thiotian 
ing  pieces  in  alabaster  or  bronze,  or  the  backgronnds  carved 
in  bronze,  marble,  or  wood  by  tiie  Italian  sculpton  who 
followed  the  example  set  by  Ohiborti  at  the  Renaissance, 
we  shall  see  that  the  princi^e  of  such  workis  not  the  prin- 
ciple of  sculpture  at  olL    Its  e^jct  depends  not  at  all  on 
qualities  of  surface-light  and  shadow,  but  exclusively  oQj 
qualities  of  contonr,  aa  traced  by  a  alight  line  of  shadow  on. 
the  side  away  from  the  lu^t,  and  a  slight  line  of  light  on 
the  Bide  next  to  it    And  ws  may  bmj  hesitate  whether 
we  ahall  tank  the  sctist  who  works  on  this  principK  whicb 
is  properly  a  prapMe  rather  than  a  piortwprinciple^ 
among  sculptors  or  among  diangbtsmen.     The  above 
are  casee  in  which  the  relief  sculptar  exercises  bis  liberty; 
in  the  introduction  of  other  objects  beddei  ^ininu^ 
Sgora  into  his  scnlptured  compositions.   Bat  there 
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ADoUier  Uad  of  nliet  aenlptan  In  vhicb  A*  arlut  has  Uu 
«jide&  Thtt^'is  tli«  kind  in  which  the  icolptM  ii  cftlled  in 
to  deeonte  nith  camd  work  parts  of  an  anhitoetttfal  em- 
Btanutiiio  which  am  sot  adapted  for  ih»  introdoolion  of 
fifora  nbjeda^  or  for  dwtr  intxo<Uietion  onlf  u  foatom  In 
•  MbMM  of  <»nament  that  comprisea  many  other  elamente. 
To  this  baad  bdongs  moat  of  the  carving  ot  capitals,  monld- 
ingi,  fri«M0  (except  the  friexea  of  Qreek  temples^  bAnda, 
'«oniioeB,and4n  the  Gothic  style,  of  doorway  arches,  niches, 
'Canopies,  pinnacles,  brackets,  spendrils^  and  the  thousand 
members  and  parts  of  members  which  that  s^Ie  so  eiqui- 
aitely  adomad  vitb  true  or  conrentionalind  inutations  of 
aataral  fonna.  ISiia  ia  no  doubt  a  anbocdinate  fnnction  of 
Oe  arfrj  aod  it  is  impoaalble,  as  ws  have  aeMi  already,  to 
fiDd«  predaa  line  of  demarcaUra  batvean  earring  In  this 
daeonbve  ate,  wluch  is  property  aeolptua,  and  that  which' 
baknga  properly  to  nrohitectorj), 
Deflnl-  Leaving  such  dtscossions,  we  may  content  onrselvea'witb 
tlou  of  dafinlti<m  of  sonlpture  as  d  ^ping.  art,  ^  wAwft  the 

J^^^  h*iimm  it  to  imitate  luUvral  litjectt,  and  prmeipattp  the 
human  body,  by  nprodudng  »  -tolid  form  tilher  their 
irm  pnporiimu  in  ail  (Mmmmmi^  or  ^  their  true  pnh 
jparHtmt  u»  lA«  Im  imauiim  ^  tenyth  and  brtadtk  only, 
vith  a  dimimitk^  proportim  w  liU  third  dimmiioH  t>f  dejith 
or  thiehieu. 

Natnf©  In  ccHuideriag  baa-nlief  ts  a  torn  of  acnlptora,  we  have 
^rtbods  ''^"^  ooTselves  aj^roaching  the  confine*  of  the  second  of 
of  paint,  the  sha[dng-imitatiTe  arts,  the  graphic  art,  or  art  of  paint 
lug-  Ing.    Painting,  aa  to  its  means  or  instmme&ts  of  imitation, 

diapmses  with  the  third  dimennon  altogether.  It  imitatea 
natnral  obja^  bjr  rwreseoting  them  as  they  are  npra- 
aented  ««  tta  retina  of  the  ^  itself,  aimply  aa  an  assem- 
blage of  Unas  and  colours  on  a  flai  surface.  The  chano- 
tar  and  diapoution  of  the  linea.  and  ooloivs  in  painting 
are  determined  by  two  things,  the  local  colonis  of  the  ob- 
jects themselves,  and  their  ^pes  and  positions  ia  apace, 
Paiating  doea  not  reproduce  the  third  diinenston  of  rrality 
by  any  third  dimeniiota  of  ita  own  whatever;  but  leaves 
tha  eye  to  infer  the  sotidi^,  the  reoession  and  prcgection, 
^  tba  naamaia  and  remotenaas  ot  oljaet^  by  the  aama  per- 

qteetiva  aigns  by  whidi  it  also  inf«s  thoee  focts  In 
nature — ^namely,  by  the  direction  of  their  several  boundr 
aiy  lines,  the  incidenoa  and  distribution  of  Uieir  lights 
and  shadows,  tiie  strength  or  faintness  of  their  tones  of 
colour.  Hence  this  art  has  aa  infinitely  greater  range 
and  freedom  than  any  form  of  sculpture.  Near  and  for  is 
all  tba.  same  to  it,  sod  whatever  comes  into  the  field  of 
visioa  can  eomealso  into  the  field  of  a  picture;  trees  as 
well  as  peraooagea,  and  donds  as  well  u  trees,  and  stara  as 
weU  as  donds ;  and  on  eiarth  the  remotest  nomitaio  anowa 
as  well  M  the  viol^of  Hia  foreground,  and  far-off  mnlti- 
tadea  of  paople  aa  well  aama  ar  two  near  the  eye.  What- 
ever any  man  baa  aeen,  or  can  Imagine  himself  as  seeing, 
that  he  can  also  fix  Jby  paiating,  an^ect'  only  to  one  great 
limitation, — that  of  the  range  of  brigbtuess  which  he  is  able 
to  attain  in  imitating  natural  colour  illuminated  by  light. 
In  this  particular  his  art  can  but  correspond  according  to  a 
greatly  diminiahad  ratb  witk  the  afibets  of  nature.  Bot 
azcepting  this  It  can  do  for  (ha  aye  almoat  all  that  nature 
JiaroeU  does;  or  at  least  all  that  naton  would  do  if  man 
had  only  one  eye ;  unce  the  three  dimenaioiis  of  apace  pro- 
duce upon  our  btoocular  madunery  of  vision  a  partiealor' 
atereoscopic  effect  of  which  a  picture,  with  iU  two  dimen- 
siona  only,  ia  incapable;  The  range  of  the  art  being  thus 
almost  nobonnded,  ita  selections  ^ve  naturally  been  dio- 
t»todby  the  varying  interest  felt  in  this  or  that  subject 
c(  r^ireieatatiQB  by  the  aodatiea  among  whom  the  art  has 
•t  TariooB  timia  bteB  pcaetisod.  As  in  aenlpture,  ao  in 
ufaitiB^  man,  wbetiiar  aa  figniing  God,  or  for  the  sake  of 
U  own  looka  Hid  dcdngi,  baa  always  held  tha  fliat  placa. 


For  the  patQtar,  tba  intamntua  of  eoatome  between  nttm 
and  bia  annnmment  ia  not  a  miBfoituia  ia  Ilia  aaaaa  dagree 
aa  it  ia  for  the  sculptor.  For  him,  dotbea  of  iriiatmr 
fashion  or  density  have  their  omt  oham;  they  serve  to 
divataifythe  aspect  of  the  world,  and  to  aspreaa  the  tBaxto- 
ters  and  stations,  if  not  tiie  phyaiaal  frames,  of  lua  peisoD- 
ages ;  and  he  is  as  happy  or  happier  ammg  the  brocades  ct 
Venice  as  among  the  bare  limba  of  the  Spartan  palMtra, 
Along  with  man,  there  coma  into  painting  all  animals  and 
vegetation,  all  man'a  fomitora  and  balongiogs,  Iiia  dwelling- 
pUcin,  fields,  and  landao^;  nd  inr  modem  tinea  alio 
landscape  and  nature  for  Mbr  owo  aakes,  akiea,  aaas; 
monntMns,  and  wildan^easea  i^art  from  maq. 

Besides  the  two  questions  about  any  art,' what  obj^eta  Three 
does  it  imiUte,  and  by  the  use  of  what  means  or  iastni->n<>das 
mania,  Aristotle  proposes  (in  the  )we  of  poetry)  tba  further"'^ 
question,  which  of  several  possible  forau  doea  the  imitatitmnatora 
in  any  given  case  assumel  We  may  transfer  very  beaily|^PslBU 
the  same  inquiry  to  painting,  and  may  ask,  concerning  any*^' 
punter,  aoewding  to  which  of  three  possible  systama  ba 
works.  The  three  possible  systems  are  (1)  titat  which 
attwds  principally  to  the  coi^guration  and  relations  of 
natnral  objects  as  indicated  by  their  circnmscribing  linea — 
Uiis  may  be  called  for  short  the  system  of  Ime ;  (S)  that 
which  attends  chiefiy  to  their  configuration  and  relation^  aa 
indicated  by  the  incidence  and  distribution  of  their  li^ta 
and  shadows — this  may  be  called  the  system  of  light-and^ 
shade ;  and  (3)  that  whisk  attenda  chiefly,  not  to  their 
configuratiim  at  all,  bat  to  the  diatcibtitiini,  ^nlitiai,  and 
-relations  of  coUmrs  upon  thwr  snrfiue — tbia  la  iha  ayaton 
of  odour.  lAob,  linfrand-ahada,  and  otdoar,  tbeaa  time 
kinda  of  ^ipearancaa  betweea  them  make  up  tba  wbola  wodd 
of  sight  (We  do  not  pause  to  insist  on  tba  foct  that  Una  ia 
in  truth  partly  an  invention  of  tba  mindj  tboia  diviaicna 
between  objects  whidi  the  painter  or  draughtsman  indieatea 
with  an  outline  or  dark  marking  being  in  nature  only  in- 
dicated by  the  even  edge  where  one  colour  ends  and  another 
begins.)  It  ia  not  poasible  for  a  painter  to  imitate  natural 
objects  to  the  gye  at  all  without  either  defining  their  maasea 
by  outline^  or  mggeating  them  by  jnxtapoutiona  €i  lia^t 
«ikd  darker  of  looueoloati.  In  ue  eompleta  art  of  paint* 
iog,  of  onnrso,  all  three  niatbodB  are  raiiployad  at  ODcai 
But  in  what  ia  known  as  outline  drawing  and  otdUiia  en- 
graving, one  of  the  three  methods  only  is  employed,  line; 
in  yriaailU  pictures,  and  in  shaded  drawings  and  engrav- 
ings, two  only,  line  with  light-ood-ehade ;  and  in  the 
shadowless  pictures  of  the  early  religious  achools,  a  differ^ 
ent  two  only,  line  with  cdoor.  And  even  in  the  moat 
accompUdted  examplea  of  the  complete  art  of  paintiqg^ 
aa  has  been  justly  pointed  out  fa^  Frqfoasor  Boakin,  w«  find 
that  there  almoat  always  prevaib  a  piedileetioB  for  aom* 
one  of  these  three  parts  of  painting  over  the  odiar  two. 
Thus  among  the  mature  Italians  of  Ue  nnnaiiianrn  ntian 
is  above  all  things  a  painter  in  colour,  Uicbalaagsilo  in  line, 
and  Leonardo  in  ligfat-and-ahade. 

The  value  of  a  pictorial  imitation  is  by  no  means  neces-com- 
sorily  In  proportion  to  ita  completeness.    Many  aeeom-P'^'^ 
plished  jdetoraa,  in  which  all  the  resources  of  line,  <»lour,°^^|]^ 
and  li^t«nd-ahade  have  been  used  to  the  Dttennoat  oftwtof 
the  artiafa  power  for  tba  imitation  of  alt  that  be  could  aaa^^l^ 
in  nature^  an  wortbleaa  in  oomparison  with  a  few  bintly-^^'^ 
tondied  outlines-  or  lightiy-lsid  ahadowa  or  tint*  of  anotbac  imlt*- 
artist  who  could  see  nature  better.    The  fine  art  of  paint- tioa> 
ing  addressee  not  merely  the  eye  but  tlia  f'wagiT^atifm 
Unleas  the  painter  knows  liow  to  choose  and  combine  the 
elements  of  his  finished  work  so  that  it  ahall  coo  tain  in 
every  part  suggestions  and  delights  over  and  above  the  mere 
imitation,  it  wOl  fall  short,  in  that  whieb  is  the  essential 
charm  of  fine  ar^  not  only  of  any  aer»  of  a  great  maatei^ 
baodiwod^  oodiaaucaffiBa  ■katabcf  achOdbyB^phaa^ 
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or  a  eoloor  aketch  of  a  boat  or  a  maclEenl  by  Taroer,  bat 
nva  ot  uaj  scrap  of  tha  memt  joGracymaD'a  handiwork 
vcodnoad  jij  an  artistic  race,  inoh  aa  die  fint  Japaneae 
drawing  for*dii)drea  in  wMeh  a  water-flag  and  king- 
fiaher,  or  a  ipiay  ot  peach  or  aloumd  UoM«n  acroaa  the 
is  dashed  in  with  a  mere  hint  of  colonr,  bnt  a  hint  that 
teUa  a  whole  tale  to  die  imagin&tioa  Thia,  faowerer,  is  an 
order  of  eonuderaliona  belonging  rather  to  particttlar  criti* 
eism  than  to  general  claaBificatioD. 

It  remains  to  consider,  for  the  pnrpoaes  of  oor  classifica- 
tion, what  are  the  technical  varieties  of  the  painter's  craft. 
Since  we  gare  the  generic  name  of  painting  tp  all  imitation 
of  natural  objeeta  £7  Uis  assemblage  of  line^  eoloars,  and 
lighta  and  darks  on  a  aingle  plane,  we  most  indnde  as 
varieties  of  painting,  not  only  the  ordinary  crofts  of  spread- 
ing or  laying  pictures  on  an  opaqae  surface  in  fresco,  oil, 
or  wator^oloar,  bat  also  the  craft  of  arranging  a  pictare  to 
be  seen  by  tha  transmission  of  light  through  a  transparent 
snbstance,  in  glass  paiattng ;  the  craft  of  fitting  together  a 
moltitnde  of  solid  cnbea  or  cylinders  so  that  their  united 
nrface  forms  a  pictare  to  the  eye,  in  moaaic ;  the  craft  of 
ipreading  Titreons  coloara  in  a  state  of  fusion  so  that  tliey 
form  a  pietora  when  hardened,  as  in  enamel ;  and  eren,  it 
voold  seem,  tha  crafts  of  tapeatiy  and  ambrMdary,  auics 
thaae  also  yMd  to  the  eye  a  plane  nrfaea  flgniad  in  imita- 
tioa  of  aatnre.  As  drawing  we  moat  also  connt  incised  or 
•ograred  work  of  all  kinds  representing  merely  the  outlines 
of  otjeeta  and  not  their  modellings,  as  for  instance  the 
■mythological  anbjects  indaed  npon  tha  bronze  mirrors  and 
dnoaing  cases  of  Etruscan  ladies;  while  raised  work  in  low 
rdief,  in  which  outlines  are  plainly  marked  and  modellings 
neglected,  fumiahet  as  we  hsTO  aeon,  a  doubtful  dasa  be- 
tween scnlpture  and  painting.  In  all  figorss  that  aro  first 
modelled  in  the  solid  and  Uien  Tsrioosly  cdoored,  scnlp- 
In*  and  painting  bear  a  commoD  part ;  aa  for  inatuea 
whan  the  sculptor  FiaxitelM  handed  nis  flniahed  statue  to 
the  painter  Nicias  to  reccire  its  dmmlitie  or  tinting,  Bnt 
aa  Ae  Qiecial  characteristic  of  scnlpture,  the  third  dimension, 
ia  here  prewnt,  it  U  to  that  art  and  not  to  painting  that  we 
shall  still  ascribe  the  resolting  work.  The  ^stem  of  more 
or  leas  highly  colooring  atone  statues,  that  is,  of  painimff 
ttvlpture,  which  the  modems  hare  disused,  prerailed  alike 
in  tha  Greek  and  Oothic  ages ;  and  solid  form  and  local 
colonr  have  been  nmilarly  comluned  in  tha  pradvetiona  of 
pottery  in  all  agea^  from  those  ot  Coctath  and  Tanagra 
down  to  those  oi  Dreeden  and  Skvresi 

With  these  indication^  i^oh  the  reader  can  easily 
follow  np  for  himself,  we  may  leave  the  art  of  painting 
defined  in  general  terms  as  a  ihapiuff  art,  of  whitA  tis 
btui$ui*  if  to  imitate  all  Mndt  0/  natural  objtctt  by  rtpro- 
dudnff  on  a  fiatu  rurfaca  the  rdatiom  of  their  boundarf 
Una,  lighii  md  Mhadawt,  or  calouri,  or  all  three  of  these 
appearance*  togeiher. 

The  next  and  lost  of  the  imitatire  arts  is  the  speaking 
art  of  poetry.  The  tranntion  from  sculptare  and  painting 
to  poetry  is,  from  the  poinltot  view  not  of  our  preaent  bnt 
of  our  first  diTision  among  the  fine  arts,  abrnpt  and  abso- 
lute. It  is  a  transititn  from  space  into  time,  from  the 
s^are  of  material  forms  to  the  sphere  of  immaterial  images, 
^lia  b  not  the  place  for  any  detailed  expoeition  of  the 
prindplea  of  poetry.  Bnt  tor  ue  aoks  of  the  dne  co-ordlns- 
timi  ot  this  art  in  our  general  scheme,  we  ai«  boand  as 
biMly  aa  «a  can  to  state  its  functions  among  the  reat.  In 
■B  dMug  wo  win  again  adopt  the  seTeral  hewla  of  deacrip- 
tion  wUh  which  the  reader  ia  already  fomiliar  from 
Aristotle.  Tlie  objects  of  poetry's  Imitation,  then,  wa  shall 
daflna  aa  orerything  of  which  the  Idea  or  image  can  be 
called  np  by  words,  that  is,  every  force  and  phenomenon  of 
Mtnre,  every  operation  and  reanlt  of  art,  overy  fact  of  life 
«kI  biitoqr*  or  avaty  imagiDation  of  moh  a  bct|  vntf 


thought  and  feeling  of  the  hnmaa  spirit,  for  whiii  mankind 
in  the  eoorM  of  its  long  evolatiou  has  been  able  to  crvato 
u  speech  an  explicit  and  appropriate  uga.  The  means  v 
inatmments  of  poet^s  imitation  are  these  verbal  ngna  IV; 
words,  arranged  in  Hnei^  strophes,  or  staasas,  so  that  iSuag 
sounds  have  some  of  the  regulated  qoalitiH  of  moric  The 
three  chief  modes  or  forms  of  the  imitation  may  s^  be  dfr' 
fined  OS  they  were  defined  by  Aristotle  Idmself.  Fbife' 
comes  the  epic  or  narrative  form,  in  which  the  poet  speaka 
alternately  for  himself  and  hia  charactera,  now  deecnbing 
their  aitnations  and  feelings  in  hia  own  words,  and  anon 
making  each  of  them  speak  in  the  first  person  for  him- 
self. Second  comes  the  lyrio  fcom,  in  which  the  poet 
speaks  in  his  own  name  ezelusively,  and  gma  ezprssaiim 
to  sentiments  which  are  purely  personal  Third  cunes  the 
dramatic  form,  in  which  the  poet  does  not  speak  for  Umseli 
at  all,  but  only  pots  into  the  months  of  each  of  hia  pentm* 
agei  snccesiively  each  disconrse  as  he  thinks  appropriate  to 
the  part  The  last  of  these  three  forms  of  poetry,  the 
dramatic,  calls,  if  it  ia  merely  read,  on  the  imagination  of 
the  Tead«r  to  ul  np  those  circnmstances  of  sitoation,  action, 
aad  the  rest,  wluoh  in  tha  first  or  epic  form  are  supplied  by 
the  narrative  between  the  speeches,  and  for  which  in  the 
lyrio  or  personal  form  there  is  no  occasion.  To  avmd  mak> 
ing  this  call  upon  the  imagination,  to  bring  home  ila  eflbds 
in  fan  reali^,  dramatio  poetry  has  to  caU  in  the  aid  oi 
seveml  anboniUnato  arts,  the  ahaping  or  space  art  (tf  the  . 
acane-painter,  the  mixed  time  and  specs  arts  of  the  actor 
and  the  dancer.  Occasionally  also,  or  in  the  case  of  c^wra 
throughout^  dramatio  |HMtty  heightens  the  emotional  ^bct 
of  its  words  with  music.  A  play  or  drama  is  thus,  as  pec 
formed  upon  the  theatre,  not  a  poem  merely,  but  a  poem 
accompanied,  interpreted,  completed,  and  brought  sevenl 
degreea  nearer  to  reality  by  a  combinatioa  of  auxiliary 
effebti  of  tha  other  art&  Besides  the  narrative^  the  lyrie^ 
and  dnunatte  forms  of  poetry,  the  didactic^  that  is,  the  teack> 
ing  or  expository  form,  has  nsnolly  been  recogniied  aa  a 
fourth.  Ariatotle  refused  so  to  recognize  it,  regarding  a 
didactic  poem  in  the  light  not  so  much  of  a  poem  as  of  a 
treatisa  But  from  the  WorlcM  and  Jhyt  down  to  tha  LoiHt 
of  the  Plant*  there  has  been  too  much  Uteratnre  produced 
in  this  form  for  us  to  f(tiow  Aristotle  here.  We  ahall  do 
better  to  regard  dldacUo  poetry  as  a  variety  correnxmdin^ 
among  the  ^oaUng  arts,  to  architecture  and  the  other 
manual  arts  of  whidk  tha  first  purpose  is  nsc^  bat  wluck 
are  capable  of  accompanying  and  adondng  use  liy  a 
pleasurable  Wpeal  to  the  amoUms, 

We  shall  hardly  make  our  definitiui  of  poetaji  ouhDeflni: 
aidered  aa  an  Imitative  art,  too  extended  if  wa  say  that  it^oncJ 
ia  a  tpeahing  art,  0/  vhieh  the  Ittnneti  it  to  rtprmnt  Jjf******"'. 
nuatu  of  verbcd  nffm  arranged  vith  mveiad  regvlaritf 
everything  for  which  verbal  t^m  have  been  invented. 

Neither  tha  varietiea  of  poetical  form,  however,  nor  the 
modes  in  which  the  several  furms  have  been  mixed  up  and 
interchanged — as  such  mixture  and  interchange  are  implied, 
for  instance^  by  the  very  title  of  a  group  of  Ur  Brownin^a 
poems,  the  Dramatic  Lyria, — the  observation  of  neither  of 
these  things  concema  os  here  so  much  as  the  obserTatim 
of  the  relations  of  poatiy  in  geaersl,  aa  an  art  of  lepraaon- 
tation  or  imitatiMi,  to  the  other  arts  of  imitatitm,  painting 
and  sculptura 

Terbal  rigns  have  been  invented  for  Innumerable  things 
whidi  cannot  be  imitated  or  represented  at  oU  either  In 
Botid  form  or  upon  a  coloured  aarfaee.  Yon  cannot 
carve  or  paint  a  sigh^  or  the  feeUng  which  finds  ntter^ 
anca  in  a-  aigh ;  you  can  only  suggest  the  idea  of  the 
feeling,  and  tituit  In  a  somewhat  imperfect  and  nncertain 
wayi  by  representing  the  physical  aspect  of  a  person  in 
the  act  of  breathmg  the  sijfh.  Similarly  you  cannot  carvs 
or  punt  aqy  numnw^  but  only  fignna  or  gnmfa  to. 
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wIucIl'  tin  mofcmeoi  u  npraMQtod  u  urtstad  in  som« 
luid  con-  P<*»'  j  "Jor  tny  kbatibit  IdqK,  hot  only 

truta  %gam  or  gronps  In  wUch  the  abBtnct-  idea,  u  for  example 
between  'release,  captivity,  mercy,  is  lUutftted  ia  the  concrete  Bhap« 
tnl^Te  The  whole  field  of  thought,  of  propoeitioos, 

arte.  argiu?«tta,  iigiuicUonB,  and  exhortatioos,  U  open  to  poetiy 
iMit  eloMd  to  Mmlptare  and  painting.  I'oetty,  by  its  ctna- 
mand  aw  the  r^ions  of  Uie  andentandiDg,  of  abatrac- 
Uoo,  of  the  moTwnent  and  succession  of  things  in  time,  by  ita 
power  of  inataDtaoeousIy  assoeiating  one  delightful  imi^ 
with  another  from  the  remotest  regions  of  the  mind,  by  its 
names  for  every  shade  of  feeling  and  experience,  exeroisei 
a  soreretgnty  a  hundred  times  more  extended  than  that  of 
either  of  the  two  arts  of  monaal  imit^on.  Bnt  on  the  other 
hand,  words  do  not  as  a  rale  bear  any  sensible  resemblance 
to  the  tbings  of  whidi  they  are  the  sigoi.  There  are  few 
tilings  that  words  do  not  itand  for  or  eaaoot  call  up ;  but 
tbey  stand  for  things,  as  it  were,  ,<»ly  at  Moond  hand,  and 
call  them  np  only  in  idea,  and  not  in  actoal  presentment  to 
the  senses.  And  juit  in  this  lies  the  strength  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  that  tboogh  there  are  coantless  things  which 
they  cannot  represent  at  all,  and  countless  mbre  which  they 
can  only  Tepresent  by  suggestion  more  or  less  ambiguous, 
yet  there  are  a  few  things  which  they  represent  more  effect- 
ually and  directly  than  poetry  can  represent  any  thing  at  all. 
These  are,  for  Mulptitr^  the  forms  or  oonfignrations  of 
things,  whieh  that  art  represenls  directly  to  the  senses  both 
of  tight  and  toaelii  and  f<»  punting  the  fonns  or  oonfignro- 
ttont  ooloun,  and  relative  pouU<mi  of  things,  which  the 
art  represenU  to  the  sense  of  sight,  directly  so  far  as  regards 
surface  appearancesi  and  indirectly  so  for  as  regards  solidity. 
For  many  delicate  qaolitiea  and  differences  in  these  visible 
relations  of  things,  there  are  po  words  at  all — the  vocabolaiy 
•f  colours,  for  instance,  is  in  all  languages  anrprisingly 
scanty  and  primitive.  And  those  visible  qnalities  for  which 
Words  ezisti  the.  words  still,  call  up  indistinctly  and  at  second 
hand.  Poetry  is  almost  as  powerless  to  bring  before  the 
misd^  eye  with  precision  a  particular  shade  of  nd  or  bine, 
as  sculpture  ia.to  rdate  s.contiunoaae^MiiencakW punting 
to  enforce  an  exhortation  or  embiBlItsh  an  abstnct  proposi- 
tion. The  wise  poe^  as  baa  been  jostly  remarked,  when  ho 
waou  to  produce  a  yivid  impresaiim  of  the  beanty  of  a  visi- 
ble thing,  does  not  attempt  to  catalimie  or  describe  ita  sta- 
tionary beautiei  In  tepresentii^  Ue  pwfectioni  of  form 
in  a  bride's  slender  foot,  the  speaking  «rt,  poetiy,  would 
find  itself  distanced  by  either  of  the  shaping  arts,  painting 
or  acnlpbire ;  the  wiye  poet  calls  np  the  chsrm  gf  such  a 
foot  bj  deteriUim  It  not  at  laat  bst  in  notloq,  wd  in  Uis 
{«at  whidi 

"  Bcnwth  the  pettlooal, 
'  Like  little  mloe,  went  in  end  ont," 

leavei'  ns  an  image  which  baffles  the  power  of  the  other 
arts.  Shakespear^  when  be  wants  to  jnake  as-  realize  the 
perfections  of  Ferdita^  pato  into  the  month  of  Fbrieel,  not, 
,as  a  bad  poet  would  have  done,  a  description  of  her  lilies 
«nd  carnations,  and  the  other  charms  whidi  a  painter  conld 
make.ua  reaUte  better,  bat  llie  pr^sei  of  Mr  vaji  ud 
piovementb ;  8jt(|jrith  tho  final  (era — 

"  When  yon  do  danee^  I  wid  yea 

A  wave  o  the  see,  that  yott  nd^t  ever  do 

Hothing  bat  that," 

leaves  opon  the,  miqd  a  twofold  image  of  beanty  in 
jnotion,  of  wbick  one-b^  might  be  Uie  despair  of  tiiose 
painters  who  designed  the  dancing  maidens  of  the  walls  of 
Jlercnlaneum,  and  tite  other  half  the  despair  of  all  artists 
yiho  in  modem  times  have  tried  to  fix  upon  thor  eanvBa 
the-buoyancy  »nd'  grace'  of  dsnoing  wavaa. 
'  Tbi  diSerenoe  between  -  the  means  and  c^wcitiea  of  n-' 
fttaeatation  fmgM  to'the  shaping  arta  of  «ealptnr«  and 
p*iatii)£  tad  lMa  V^e«40Wu^wkiiV  irt  of  poetry. 


which  ve  have  uosystematically  glanced  at  in  the  abow^i^woT 
were  for  a- long  while  overlooked  or  misunderstood.  Tha^*l"*- 
moxim  of  Simpnides^  that  poetty  was  a  kind  of  articulot* 
painting,  and  painting  a'klnd  of  mute  poetiy,  was  vngnely 
accepted  nnUl.  the  days  of  Lesain£  and  first  ovenhrown 
by  the  fomon*  treatise  <^  that  writer  en  the  laocoSB. 
Following  in  the  main  the  lines  laid  down  by  Letoin^  otbar 
Writora  have'w:orked  out  the  condiUona  of  representation  or 
imitation  proper,  not  oidyto  scnlptore  and  painting  as  dis- 
tinguished from  poetry,  but  to  sculptare  as  distinguished 
from  painting,  until  ttive  is  perhaps  no  part  of  aiti^o 
theorjrao  well  or  so  generally  understood  as  thia,  Tba 
chief  points,  with  some  of  which  we  have  become  acquainted 
already,  may  really  all  be  condensed  under  the  simple  law, 
that  (Ae.flMre-^tfwel  attd  complete  the  imilaUon  ^tettd  bjr 
any  ort^*  tiu  tea  it  the  nuige  and  nmmber  of  phmomm* 
wAwA  fAof  art  can,  imitate.  XL  us  sculpture  in  the'  round 
imitates  iU  objects  much  more  completely  and  fully  than 
any  other  single  ort,  reprodqang  one  whole  set  of  tlteir  re- 
lations which  no  other  art  attmpts  to  reproduce  at  all, 
namely,  their  solid  relations  in  space.  Precisely  for  this 
reason,  such  sculpture  ii.Uraited  to  &  narrow  class  of  objoct& 
As  we  have  seen,  it  must  represent  human  or  animal  figuree ; 
nothing  else  has  enough  of  organic  beauty  and  perfection, 
or  enough  of  universal  interest.  It  ^nst  represent  such 
figurea  in  combinations  and  with  aceessoriea  compamtivelj 
simple,  on  pun  of  pozsling  and  embanaasing  the  ^e  wttk 
a  complexity  and  entanglement  of  masses  and  lights  nnd 
shadows;  and  in  attitudes  comparatively  quiet,  on  pain  oC 
violating,  or  appearing  to  violate,  the  conditions  of  mechani- 
cal stability  Being  a  stationary  or  spaco-art,  it  can  only 
represent  a  smgle  action,  which  it  fixes  and  perpetuates  for 
ever ;  and;  it  must  therefore  choose  for  that  action  one  oa 
significant'  and  fnll  of  interest  as  is  consistent  with  due 
o^ervatioi^-Of  the  above  laws  of  simplicity  and  stability. 
Such  actions,  and  tiie  facial  ezprosBions  accompanying  them» 
most  not  bei  those  of  sharp  crisis  or  transition*  bocsuaai 
sudden  movement  or  flitting  expression,  thns  arrested  and 
peipetnated  in  fnll  and  solid  imitation  by  bronze  or  marble^ 
Would  be  displeasing  and  not  pleasing  to  the  spectator. 
They  unst  be  actions  and  expressions  in  some  decree  settled, 
collected,  and  capable  of  continuance,  and  in  their  collected- 
ness  must  at  the  same  time  suggest  to  the  spectator  as  muck 
OS  possibU  of  the  circumstooco  which  have  led  np  to  them, 
and  those  which  will  next  ensue.  These  conditions  evi- 
dently bring  within  a  very  narrow  range  4)e  phenomen* 
with  which  thia  art  can  deal*  and  explun  wby,  as  n  mattor 
of  hek,  by  far  the  greater  nnmbar  td  statues  repreaant  aimplj 
•  single  figure  in  repoae,  with  tlio  addition  of  ono  or  two 
symbolic  or  customary  attributes  t^nt  the  statue  and  y<m 
bring  the  imitation  to  a  stUl  further  point  of  completeness  bj 
the  addition  of  local  colour ;  bnt  you  do  not  tKereby  lighten 
in  any  degree  the  restrictions,  which  are  inevitably  laid  nptm 
sculpture  so  long  as  it  undertakes  to  reproduce  in  fnll  th« 
third  or  solid  dimension  of  bodies.  Yon  only  begin  to  listen. 
itsiestrictionswhenyoabe^DtoielievetteftlMtda^.  V« 
have  tjcaced  how'scalptnra  in  raliel^.whidi  is  ntiifiad  wi^ 
only  a  partial  reprodoeUon  of'  tiie  dUtd  dimenstoo,  ii  itm 
to  introduce  a  lar^  lange  of  objects,  bringing  fonmd 
se«mdat7  figures  and  accessories,  indicating  distut  plMU% 
indnlging  even  in  some  violence  and  6ranplexity  of  motion, 
since  limbs  attached  to  a  background  do  not  alarm  Uie 
spectator  by  any  idea  of  danger  or  fragility ;  though  for  the 
due  effect  of  the  work,  aud  the  pleasurable  distinctness  and 
diversity  of  its  lights  and  shsdows,  such  complexly  mart 
not,  even  in  relief,  be'  carried  too  far.  And  so  by  degrees 
w«  arrive  at  painting,  in  w^ich  the  third  dimenww*  is  ijtk- 
missed  altt^ther,  and  nothing,  is  aistnally  rqirodnoed^  in 
fallorpar^y,  ezeeptthe  cflwtmadabytbe  appannno* 
oCtMUtralslgmo^tlMintiQ^of  tbtjg[ih  ''n»«a» 
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^nsM  it  that  tUi  srt  eaa  xaagt  am  &taiiM  Md  Budtitaid^ 
en  npraeat  eonpUeatad  zeUti{»u  betweea  its  wiou 
flgani  and  gnmps  m  flgnrea,  cxtuuiTe  backgroands,  and  all 
tkoM  subtleties  of  appeannoa  in  uatanl  things  which 
dopand  npoD  local  colour  and  incidenca  of  light  aod  shade, 
"nieae  last  phenomena  of  aatnnl  thioga  an  id  odi  axpari- 
e.ice  sabject  Ui  change,  la  a  sense  ia  which  the  substaDtial 
or  solid  [Moperties  of  things  are  not  so  snlyect.  Coloon, 
ahadewi^  and  atmoaphario  effects  are  to  aoma  axttnt  aa- 
.  aoeiated  with  idaaa  ti  tranutton,  mystery,  and  eTaneaoaoe& 
Hence  pamtiog  ia  able  to  extend  its  range  to  another  kind 
of  facts  oTer  which  sculpt)  ire  has  no  power.  It  can  perpet- 
uate in  its  imitation,  with'int  breach  of  its  true  laws,  certain 
daaeas  of  facts  which  are  themselves  fugitive  and  transitory, 
as  a  smile,  the  glance  of  an  eye,  a  gesture  of  horror  or  of 
passion,  the  waving  of  the  young  Achilles'  hair  "not  nn- 
atirred,"  as  the  old  description  has  it,  by  the  wind,  the  toss 
and  gathering  of  ocean  waves,  even  the  flashing  light- 
ning aorosa  t^  iky.  Still,  any  long  or  continuous  series  of 
dnnges,  actions,  or  movements  is  quite  beyond  the  means 
of  this  art  to  represent  Painting  remain^  in  spite  of  its 
comparatiro  width  of  range,  tied  down  to  the  inevitable 
eoDoitaona  of  a  space-art :  that  is  tb  say,  it  has  to  delight  the 
mind  by  a  harmonioos  variety  in  its  effects,  hot  by  a  variety 
^>preliended  not  through  various  points  of  time  snccAssively, 
Imt  from  various  pointa  in  space  at  the  same  moment. 
XtaOf,  a  raallj  anpla  raoga  is  only  attuaed  by  tit*  art 
lAieh  does  not  i^va  a  f nil  and  eom^to  reprodueUon  ofuy 
natoral  fact  at  all,  bat  repreaenta  or  brings  natural  facta 
before  the  mind  merely  by  the  images  whicn  words  convey. 
n»  vhola  world  of  movepient,  of  continuity,,  of  caosa  and 
of  tha  aneeasMons,  attamationa,  and  interaction  of 
•rente,  charactan^  and  paaaion^  of  everything  that  takes 
tima  to  happen  and  time  to  declare,  is  open  to  poetry  aa  it 
b  i^n  to  no  other  art.  We  speak  only  of  those  parts  of 
poetry  which  may  properly  ba  caUad  its  imitatira  or  ie^«- 
■antattva  parti^  and  not  of  its  other  parte  or  q^tUcatiou^  In 
faMoninj^  in  ezhortatitm,  in  dennnnation,  and  tha  lika^ 
Ai  an  initatiTo  or  reprsaantatiTa  art,  than,  poetry  ia  subject 
to  no  limitations  except  those  which  spring  from  the  poverty 
human  language,  and  from  tEe  fact  that  its  means  of  imi- 
tation are  indirect.  Poetry's  report  of  the  visible  properties 
of  thin^  ia  from  these  causes  much  lees'  fall,  accurate, 
and  efficient  than  the  reproduction  or  delineation  of  the 
same  properties  by  scalptura  and  paibting.  And  this  is 
tha  anm  o^  the  conditions  concerning  the  respecUva 
w  fnaetiona  of  Aa  throe  arte  of  imitation  which  had  been 
OTOiiookad,  in  theory  at  least,  nntil  tha  tima  of  Lessing. 
Tbtsct-  To  this  law;  in  the  form  in  which  we  hare  expressed  it, 
•1  drams  jg^j  parii^H  ba  objected  that  the  acted  drama  is  at  once 
^«u«t>-  jQogt  foil  and  complete  reproduction  of  nature  which 
kilsv.  we  owe  to  the  fine  arts,  and  that  at  the  aame  time  the 
n amber  of  faoto  over  which  its  imitation  ranges  is  the 
greatest.  The  aoawar  is  that  our  Uw  applies  to  tiie  several 
arta  ody  In  that  which  wo  may  call  their  pure  or  unmixed 
■tatfc  Dianutis  poetqr  la  in  that  atate  only  whan  it  ia 
tend  or  nxitmi  liln  any  other  kind  of  venew  When  it  ia 
witnaaaed  on  the  atage,  it  is  in  a  mixed  or  impure  state; 
tha  art  ,of  tha  actw  has  been  called  in  to  give  actual  re- 
production to  the  gesturea  and  utterances  of  we  petaonagea, 
that  of  the  costumier  to  thu'r  appearances  and  attir^  that 
of  the  stage-dscorator  to  their  fumiture  and  surroundings, 
tliat  of  the  scene-painter  to  imitate  to  tha  eye  the  dwelling- 
tdaeea  and  londscapea  among  which  thay  move;  and  only 
■7  the  combmatioB  of  iU  thisae  rabordiuita  arte  doai  tha 
dnou  gain  Ite  ditrartar  of  imitatiTo  con^lIeieneBB  or 

Thnog^umfe  the  aboro  account  of  the  imitative  and  non- 
iniibitiTa  gronpi  of  .fine  arta,  we  hara  ao  far  followed 
4»htoU>  M  to  ffn  tlii  name  of  imitation  to  all  recogniiable 


repfaaentation  whatoTer  of  tealitiea,  QyrealitieswehaTeTbingi 
meant  not  only  phoionena  aa  thoy  aetuall^  or  literally  <^>J^o*n 
exist,  or  may  have  axiatad  in  the  puL  Imitattmi,  ta 
nndetstand  it,  ia  not  tied  to  auch  strict  nraeity  of  poritivoby  imilft> 
delineation  or  report.  It  indodes  the  representation  oftionof 
things  which,  though  aimilar  to  things  actually  e«sting.  y**"** 
havs  tbwnaelves  never  actually  exiated — the  inveation  ol 
phenomena,  add  of  rdatiooa  and  combinations  among 
phanomana,  derind  from  thoaa  of  airtoal  eneriono^  bat  not 
identical  with  them.  Such  shadowing finta  of  the  unknown 
by  means  of  the  known  in  part  of  the  work  of  that  cMnpra- 
heusive  faoolty  which  we  call  the  imagination.  Bu(  the 
materials  or  elements  with  which  the  imaginatiTa  facoltyis 
at  liberty  thos  to  deal  are  materials  or  elemente  supplied  hw 
real  experience.  When  we  find  among  the  mina  of  a  Greek 
temple  the  statue  of  a  beautiful  yonng  man  at  teat,  or  above 
the  altar  of  a  Christian  church  ua  painting  of  one  transfixed 
w^th  arrows,  m  know  that  tb»  Btotoe  ia  intended  to  bring 
to  our  minds  no  mortal  youth,  but  the  god  Harmea  or 
Apollo,  tiie  transfixed  victim  no  aimpla  captive,  bnt  Sebas- 
tian the  holy  saint  At  the  same  time  we  none  the  leas  know 
that  the  £gpres  in  either  case  have  been  studied  by  tha 
artist  from  living  models  before  his  eyes.  In  like  maanet; 
in  all  the  representations  alike  of  sculpture,  painting;  and 
poetry,  the  things  end  penons  repreicQted  may  bear 
symboUo  moaning  and  imaginary  names  and  characters ; 
they  may  be  set  u  a  land  of  dreams,  and  grouped  in  rela- 
tions and  circumstancea  upon  which  the  sun  of  this  world 
never  shone— and  such  in  truth  was  the  purpoae  to  which 
tha -arte' vera  almoat  uniTeraally  put  until  but  the  ottier 
day ;  bat  it  ia  from  teal  tbixigs  and  petsona  that  thur 
lineamente  and  characters  have  been  taken  in  the  fiiat 
instance,  in  order  to  be  attributed  by  the  iniaginaUon  to 
another  and  more  eulted  order  of  ezistencea. 

The  law  which  we  have  last  laid  down  is  a  Uw  defining  imlt»-  - 
:  the  relations  of  sculpture,  paiAting,  and  poetry,  considered  tlon  fcr  _ 
dmply  as  arts  having  tiieir  foundations  at  any  rate  iD^w^^T 
reality,  and  dnwit^  from  the  imitation  of  laality  their  indi-  idesiised 
■pensable  ekmente  and  m^>tmV«,  Itis  alaw  defining  tbeimita- 
ran^e  and  character  of  the  alemente  or  materials  in  nature '^'"^ 
which  each  art  ia  best  fitted,  by  its  special  means  and  re- 
Bonrees,  to  imitate.  Bat  we  most  remember  that,  even  is 
this  fundamertal  port  of  ite  operations,  none  of  these  arte 
proceeds  by  imitation  pure  and  simple.  None  of  them 
contente  itself  with  seeung  to  r^resent  realities,  however 
literally  taken,  exactiy  as  tibose  realities  are.  A  portrait  in 
Bcnlptura  or  |iaintm£  a  landscape  in  p^ntin^  a  paaaage  of 
local  description  in  poetry,  maybe  repreeentetitna  of  known 
things  taken  literally  or  for  their  own  sakes,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  carrying  ocr  thoughts  to  the  unknown;  but 
none  ot  them  ought  to  be,  or  indeed  can  possibly  be,  a  re- 
presentation of  ul  the  observed  parte  and  details  of  such  a 
reality  on  equal  terms  and  without  omissions.  Such  a  re- 
preaentetioii,  were  it  possible,  would  be  a  mechanical  inven- 
tory and  not  a  work  of  fine  art  That  only,  we  know,  is 
fine  art  whicb  afforda  keen  and  permanent  delight  to  eoa< 
tovplatioa  Soeh  delight  the  artist  can  never  communicate 
by  the  display  of  a  caSona  and  pedantic  impartiality  in 
presraee  of  the  &cte  of  life  and  nature.  His  delineation 
or  report  of  realities  will  onl^  strike  ot  impress  others  in  so 
far  as  tt  diiecto  their  attention  to  things  by  which  he  has 
been  strock  and  impressed  himsslt  To  exdte  emotion,  lie 
moat  have  felt  emotion ;  and  emotion  is  only  another  word 
for  partiality.  The  coostiCotion  which  observes  and  regiaters 
eveiy  detail  of  an  e^Miieiiee  with  oniform  and  aqaal  '* 
,mintttottem  ia  s  flonsbtution  irtiich  has  been  atroogly, 
affected  by  DO  part  of  that  experience.  Such  aoonatitntbn 
will  never  make  ui  artist  nlterior  ima^ative  msao- 
inga  and  combinations  of  art  being  left  out  of  the  question, 
tha  utiat  Ia  one  who  initiiHtiTilT  tends  to  modify  and  worit 
^  IX.  -  ar 
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npon  «rei7  reslity  before  bun  In  eoDformity  wtUi  bohw 
poignant  andMiuitiTe  priodple  of  ^tferanoe  ornelectioo  in 
liu  Biiod.  Ha  iostinctiTelyaddi  somatliiag  to  aatnre  in 
on*  djzMli<m  and  tskw  away  something  ia  another,  over-' 
looking  thia  kind  of  tact  and  insiating  on  that,  suppresBing 
many  particnlan  which  he  holda  irrelevant  in  order  to  inaut 
on  wid  bring  into  prominence  others  by  which' he  is 
attracted  and  arrested.  To  do  this  is  called  to  idealize,  atad 
the  faenlty  by  which  an  artist  prefen,i  selects,  and  brings 
into  the  light  one  order  of  facts  or  aspects  in  the  thing 
before  him  rather  than  the  rest,  ia  called  the  idealisiAg  or 
ideal  faculty.  To  the  definitions  of  the  Imitative  arts  above 
fjcna,  in  which  we  said  that  thnr  business  was  to  imitate 
Ditnunl  facta, — one  by  solid  form,  another  by  line,  light- 
aad-shode,  and  colour,  a  third  by  words  in  regulated  com- 
bination,— to  thoaa  definitions,  then,  we  must  now  odd  that 
the  imitatiMi  of  natural,  fact  in  question  is  not  an  imitation 
pure  and  umple,  but  an  idealised  tnuto^wR,  in  which  the 
mind  acts  npon  the  facts  of  nature,  and  sifts  and  sorts  them 
at  its  choice,  before  it  repreaents  or  puts  them  on  record. 

This  idealizing  faculty  is  also  one  of  that  great  cluster  of 
foculties  or  powers  within  us  for  mentally  making  the  most 
of  the  world  we  liv«  in,  which  are  commonly  associated 
toge^m  under  tht  comprehensive  name  imaginatioa 
Intenninable  diaeQaaion  has  been  spent  on  the  questions, — 
What  ii  the  ideal,  and  how  do  ve  idealise  t  The  answer 
lias  been  put  in  the  most  sensible  form  by  those  tluokera 
(e.jr.,  Tiacher  and  <,Lot»),  who  have  pointed  out  tint  the 
process  of  esthetic  idealization  carrtM  on  by  tho  artist  is 
only  the  higher  development  of  a  prooais  carried  on  in  an 
elementary  fashion  by  all  men,  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  constitutiott.  The  physical  organs  of  sense  tbomaelreB 
do  not  retain  or  put  on  record  all  the  impresaions  mado 
tqMO  them.  When  the  nerves  of  the  eyvreceiva  a  multi- 
tod*  of  diSbrmt  stimulation^  at  once  trtni  different  points 
in  mun,  tha  sense  of  eyesight,  instead  of  beiag  aware 
of  aU  these  sUmnlatioos  do^,  only  abstracts  and  retains 
•  total  impression  of  them  togetlier.  In  like  manner  we 
are  not  made  aware  by  the  sense  of  hearing  of  all  the 
several  waves  of  sound  that  strike  in  a  momentary  succes- 
sion upon  the  nerves  of  the  ear ;  that  sense  only  abstracts 
and  retains  a  total  impression  from  the  combinra  effect  of 
a  number  of  such  waves.  And  the  ofSce  which  each  senso 
thoa  performs  singly  for  its  own  impressions,  the  mind  per- 
forms in  a  higher  degree  for  the  impressioni  of  all  the 
aensBS  equally,  and  for  all  th&other  parts  of  our  experience. 
We  are  always  dinuiasing  or  neglecting  a  great  pai^  of  our 
{npreasioa^  and  abstracting  and  combining  among  those 
vmdi  we  retain.  The  ordinary  homan  conseionsnaas  works 
like  on  artist  up  to  this  point ;  and  when  we  speak  of  the 
ordinary  or  inartistic  man  as  being  impartial  in  the  retention 
or  registry  of  bis  daily  impressions,  we  mean,  of  course,  in 
the  retention  or  registry  of  his  impressions  as  already  thus 
far  abstracted  and  assorted  in  oonsdoosneaa.  The  artistic 
man,  irhose  imiveMiona  affsct  him  ranch  more  strongly, 
eaniee  much  farther  these  aame  processes  of  abstraction 
tod  oombinatioa  among  bis  impressiona,  and  according  to 
the  complexion  of  his  feelings  imparts  a  colour  from  bis 
own  mind  both  to  the  literal  record  of  his  experiences  and 
to  the  imaginary  conatroctions  which  he  builds  upon  them. 

It  will  further  help  our  understanding  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  ideal  in  art,  if  we  observe  that  into  the  framing  of 
every  ideal  there  enter  two  parts  or  elements.  These  are,  a 
subjecUve  and  an  objective  part  or  element — or  so  we  may 
for  oouTenifiDce  csU  tham.  The  artist,  affected  more  than* 
other  men  by  his  daily  impreaaiaii^  giowi  up  with  certain 
iuiata  n  acquired  predilaetioiu  whidi  beeome  a  pert  of  his 
constitntton  whether  he  will  or  no,— predilections,  say,  if  he 
is  •  dramatic  poet,  iox  certain  Qrpea  «F  dunaolar  and  sitofr- 
liMij  iC  -ha  ii  a  tedSg^^.in  certain  prt^octimi  and  a 


certain  Itobitntl  etrriigs  and  dispontion  of  the  linAs; 
he  is  a  figure  punter,  for  cetttun  moulds  of  figure  and  airs 
and  expressions  of  countenance ;  if  a  landscape  painter,  for 
a  eertam  class  of  character,  configuration,  and  sentiment  ia 
natural  scenery.  This  is  the  subjective  or  purely  peramal 
part  of  the  artistic  id£aL  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  an 
imitator  of  fact,  the  artist  boa  to  recognise  and  accept  the 
character  of  the  facts  which  he  finds  at  any  given  moment 
before  him.  All  facta  cannot '  be  of  the  cast  which  h* 
prefers,  and  in'  so  far.aa  ho  undertakn  to  deal  with  facta 
of  an  opposite  cast  he  must  eubmit  to  them ;  he  must 
otudy  them  as  they  actually  are,  most  abstract^  retain, 
bring  into  prominence,  and  carry  out  tfaeir  own  jdominaak 
tendencieai  If  he  cannnot  find  in  them  what  is, moat 
pleasing  to  himself,  he  will  still  be  led'by  the  abstracting 
and  discriminating  powers  of  his  observation  to  diacem 
what  is  most  significant  in  thm,  he  will  emphasize  aud 
put  on  record  dis,  idealizing  the  facte  before  him  not 
in  his  direction  but  in  their  own.  Tbii,  the  disengaging 
and  bringing  forward  of  the  characteristics  actually  domin- 
ant in  any  object  as  he  finds  it,  is  the  second  or  objective 
half  of  the  artist's  task  of  idealtzatioa.  It  is  this  half  upon 
which  if.  Taine  has  dwelt  almost  exclusively,  and  on  the 
whole  with  a  just  insight  into  the  priaeiplea  of  the  operatioi^ 
in  his  wall-known  treatise  On  Iht  Ideal  ik  Ail.  Tiieae  two 
modes  of  idealization,  the  snbjecdve  and  the  olyeetlTe^  an 
not  always  easy  to  be  reconciled.  Though  the  perfect  aitirt 
would  no  doubt  be  he  who  ahould  combine  tiie  strongest 
personal  instincts  of  preference  with  the  keenest  power  <tf 
observing  characteristics  as  tl^y  are,  yet  in  fact  we  find  few 
artists  in  whom  both  these  elements  of  the  idnl  faculty 
have  been' equally  developed.  To  take  some  fam^iar 
instances  among  paintera :  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  haunted  a* 
he  was  above  aU  men  by  a  particular  human  ideal  of  intet- 
lectoal  ■weebieae  and  aUuing  mystery,  which  perpetoelly 
recurs  in  tiie  faces  of  his  women  and  young  men,  hasjak 
loft  us  a  vast  number  of  exercises  whm  show  him  aa  aa 
indefatigable  student  of  ohgeetive  characteristics  end  p^ydto* 
logical  expreaaions  of  an  order  the  moat  of^ioeed  to  thia. 
An  older  painter  of  the  same  period,  Stsdro  Botticelli,  ia 
on  the  other  hand  as  good  an  example  aa  can  be  named  of 
on  artist  who  could  never  escape  from  the  dictation  of  hia 
own  personal  ideals,  in  obedience  to  which  he  invested  all 
the  creations  of  his  art  with  nearly  the  same  conformation 
of  brows,  lips,  cheeks,  and  chin,  neariy  the  same  looka  of 
wistful  yearning  and  dejection.  If,  again,  we  deiire  an  • 
example  of  the  opposite  jprinciple,  of  tnat  idealism  lAidi 
ideelises  above  all  things  ohjeetiTely,  and  disengages  tha 
very  inmost  and  individual  eharactora,  however  unattaetave 
or  unseemly,  of  the  thing  or  j>erson  before  it,  we  must  turn 
to  the  northern,  schools,  and  especially  to  tho  voA  of 
Rembrandt ;  though,  indeed,  that  master's  profound  senaa 
of  human  i^patny  and  commiseration,  and  his  predilee* 
tion  for  a  certain  class  of  lightend'ehade  effects,  throw  in 
this  case,  too,  8  Teil  oC  distinct  peisonal  le^g  ow  hii 
representationa. 

Sculpture^  puntinft  and  poetiy,  then,  aie  aiti  wnidi  re-  The  isii. 
twesent  things  known  and  real,  eititer  for  their  own  aalns^'''*' 
literally,  or  for  the  sake  of  shadowing  for^  thhigt  not^^g^ 
known  but  imagined.    In  «ither  case  they  represent  theirportly 
originals,  not  indiscriminately  as  they  are, but  bettered,cam-*>t>  o™' 
pleted,  or  at  the  least  simplified  and  enforced  to  our  appre-j^J^I^^ 
heusiona,  portly  by  the  transmuting  power  of  the  artisfs 
own  instincts  and  partly  byhis  diacrinunattn^  selecting,  and 
rejecting  power  among  the  focts  before  him.  But  before  we 
dismim  these  arts,  w*  most  remember  that  imitetion  is  not 
the  whole  of  thrir  tuL   Jost  aa  mnsie  and  anshitectura^ 
we  saw,  thongh  ntm^ndtatlTe  arlv  in  the  main,  admitted 
oecanonid  and  partial  elonenta  of  imitation,  eo  amilptaia, 
piintii^  andpMti7  iodnda  mm^mitatin  ttaarati  in  Mr 
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'tan.  Fkrt  of  ih*  pleunm  of  lenlptiite,  and  a  larger  part 
at  those  of  puntlnj^  are  independent  of  the  reprewntation 
of  natoral  facta,  «td  dqwnd  only,  like  the  pleaaorea  of 
archttectore,  on  abaoact  properties  of  line,  colour,  and  light- 
and-shadei  In  like  manner  part  of  the  pleasures  of  poetry 
are  independent  of  the  images  which  the  words  in  poetiy 
call  up,  and  depend  only,  like  the  pleasures  of  music,  on  the 
melody  and  emotioiul  euggestivenesa  of  the  sonads  of  those 
words  as  they  are  combined  in  the  line  or  ttama.  It  is 
la^paanble  to  distinguish  how  much  of  this  pleasure  which  is 
nenved  by  the  eye  and  ear  respectively  apart  from  imitation 
b  panly  onanie  pkaaore  of  the  ■enses,sBd  how  much  ia^eo- 
mm  dariTM  from  the  aasociation  of  particular  forms,  hues, 
and  SDUttds  with  desirable  and  beneficent  qnalitiea  Certain 
it  is  that  there  are  figures  and  fiombinations  of  line,  and 
patterns  and  arrangements  of  colour,  and  sncceasioDs,  transi- 
ticm^  and  oppositions  of  sound,  which  affect  oar  senses  with 
on  organio  pleasure ;  and  certain  it  is  no  less  that  there  are 
others  which  seem  to  affect  them  with  a  similar  pleasure 
from  being  nnccmsciously  associated  in  our  minds  with  ex- 
periences of  efficiency,  beneficanee,  or  power.  The  point  at 
which  tbcM  kindred  pleasures  merge  into  one  another  it 
doM  not  hen  concern  iu  to  diatingnish*  if  wo  coold.  It  is 
■iiAoMDt  that  the  affiscta  of  architecture  and  mouo  depend, 
as  we  haTe  learned,  almost  entirely  on  their  appeal  to  these 
pleaaarea;  while  tlie  etTects  of  scalpturci  paintinf^  and 
poeCry,  depending  mainly  on  the  plMsnres  derived  from 
idealixed  reptasentfttion  of  fact,  depend  on  Uie  other*  also 
in  a  aeeotidary  bat  none  the  less  in  an  indispensable  degree. 
tHaiBy  the  outlines,  intervals,  and  shadows  of  the  masses  in 
a  work  of  sculptnrs  are  bound  to  be  aueh  as  would  please 
the  ojo,  whether  the  statue  or  relief  represented  the  figure 
al  aayUiing  teal  in  the  world  or  not  The  flow  and  balance 
id  Um,  and  the  diatribation  of  eoloon  and  lightnind-shade,  in 
a  pictare  are  bound  to  be  indi  aa  would  make  an  agreeable 
p^tem  although  they  bore  no  resembUnoe  to  natural  fact 
(as,  indeed,  many  snberdinate  ap^Ueatioos  of  this  ar^  in 
deooeative  paidting  and  geooietncal  and  other  ornaments, 
iOf  we  know,  give  pteaeoie  though  they  repreaeot  nothing). 
IHtB  Bonnd  of  a  line  or  Teree  in  poetry  is  bound  to  be  such 
as  wo  did  thiiU  the  physicel  ear  in  hearing,  or  the  mental 
ear  in  reading,  with  a  delightful  excitement  even  tliongh  the 
meaning  went  for  nothing..  If  the  imitative  arts  ere  to 
4oaeh  wd  elevate  the  emotions,  if  they  are  to  afford  per- 
■taent  doUg^lof  thednspltohandTdnnieiit  itnotamore 
wptial  lav  that  their  imitation  ehould  be  of  die  order 
whtA  we  have  defined  ai  ideal,  than  that  iSiey  ehould  at 
the  aame  time  exhibit  theeeindependent  effseta  whidi  they 
ehan  wiA  the  non^mitallive  gtmp. 

Haviu  BOW  eoffidentty  drawn  attention  to  the  effects 
pteeeBted  by  the  several  greater  fine  arts  as  divided  into 
an  imitative  and  a  non  imitative  group,  and  having  foand 
that  division  the  most  convenient  for  the  general  discos- 
aicn  of  the  nature  of  the  several  arte,  if  .not  the  most 
in^Mtant  for  practice,  we  may  now  pase  to  another  point 
tt  view,  and  oondder  wy  hnitOj  the  nmlta  which  are 
gdnaA  bv  a  third  mode  of  claasifiMtiaB. 

9.  n«  StnictOdtrnd  the  ITonArvieiiaUArU— It  liai 
bean  eetaUished  from  the  onteet  that,  though  the  essential 
distinction  of  fine  art  is  to  minister  not  to  neeeesity  ktat  to 
delist,  yet  among  the  arts  of  men  there  are  some  wliich  do 
both  theee  things  at  once,  and  add  beanty,  or  the  qaality 
which  givea  us  delight,  to  use,  or  the  quality  which  satisfies 
our  needa.  This  double  character  is  inseparable,  among  the 
five  greater  arts,  from  architecture.  We  build  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  sake  of  ueeessaty  shelter  and  accommoda- 
tion, and  we  find  out  that  the  aspect  of  our  con- 
•tcnetiou  is  pleasamble  or  the  reveres.  Arohitectute  is  the 
art  of  boQdiBg  at  onee  as  we  need  and  ea  we  like^  and 
»  guakA  'twalise  on  aiduteofciua  moat  treat  Uw  ben^ 


and'the  iittlity  of  buildings  as  bomd  up  together.  Bnk 
for  our  present  purpose  it  haa  been  propet  to  take  into 
account  one  half  only  of  the  vocation  of  architecture,  the 
half  by  which  it  gives  delight,  and  belongs  to  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  our  study,  to  fine  art ;  and  to  neglsi;t  the 
other  half  of  its  vocaUon,  by  which  it  belongs  to  what  is 
not  the  subject  of  our  study,  to'  useful  or  mechanical  art. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  tfaie 
foreign  element,  the  element  of  utility,  constitutes  a  fair 
ground  for  a  separate  classifioation  of  the  fine  arts,  ■  If 
we  took  the  five  greater  arts  only,  architecture  would  on 
this  ground  stand  alone  in  one  division,  as  the  useful  or 
serviceaUe  fine  art;  with  sculpture,  painting,  musit^  and 
p  etry  ti^ther  in  the  other  division,  as  fine  arte  unaaso- 
ciated  with  direct  use  or  service.  Not  that  the  divisions 
would,  even  thus,  be  quite  sharply  and  absolutely  sepora^d 
Didactic  poetry,  we  have  already  acknowledged,  is  a  branch 
of  the  poetic  art  which  aims  at  practice  and  utiUty.  Again, 
the  hortatory  and  patriotic  kinds  of  lyric  poetry,  from  the 
strains  of  Tyrteus  to  those  of  Amdt  or  Rouget  de  Lisle, 
may  fairiy  be  said  to  belong  to  a  phase  of  fine  art  which 
is  directly  concerned,  if  not  with  practical  needs,  at  any 
rate  with  pracUoal  datiea.  So  mu'  the  etraias  of  mneie 
which  :a(ioompany.euch  poetry.  The  same  pnetical  chai^ 
actei^'  as  stimulating  and  attiming  the  mind  to  d^lnite 
endb  and  actions,  might  indeed  have  been  churned  Ck  thv 
greater  part  pf  the  whole  art  of  music,  aa  that  art  was 
practised  in  antiquity,  when  each  of  several  preaoribed  and 
highly  elaborated  moods,  or  modes,  of  mdody  ware  sup* 
posed  to  have  a  known  effect  upon  the  courage  and  moral 
temper  of  the  hearer.  In  modem  music,  of  which  the 
elements,  much  more  complex  in  themselves  than  those 
of  ancient  ransic,  have  the  effect  of  stirring  our  fibree  to 
moods  of  mtnrons  ocmtamjABtion'  rather  Uun  of  aotioOt 
military  stnwis  in  march  time  are  the  only  purely  instn- 
mental  variety  of  the  art  which  may  still  be  eaid  to  retain 
this  character. 

To  reinforce,  however,  the  serviceable  or  useful  division 
of  fine  arts  in  our  present  classifleatiosa,  it  is  not  among  tha 
greater  arts  titat  we  must  look.  We  must  look  among  the 
lesser  or  anxiliary  arts  of  the  manual  or  shaping  group. 
The  potter,  the  joiner,  the  weaver,  the  smith,  the  golduni^ 
the  glass-maker,  these  and  a  hundred  artificers  who  produce 
wares  primarily  for  use,  produce  them  in  a  form  or  witii 
embelluhments  tlist  have  the  secondary  virtue  of  giving 

Eleaeoie  to  the  user.  Unch  ingenuity  hai  been  spent  to 
ttie  pupose  in  attempting  to  group  and, classify  these 
leaeer  ehafwig  arts  under  one  or  other  of  the  greater  shap- 
ing arts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  means  employed  in 
each.  Thus  the  potter's  art  has  been  dossed  under  sculp- 
ture, because  he  moulds  in  solid  form  the  shapes  of  his  eups^ 
plates,  and  ewers ;  the  art  of  the  joiner  under  that  -  of  Uie 
architect,  because  his  tables,  seats,  and  cupboards,  are  fitted 
and  framed  together,  like  the  houses  they  furnish,  ont  of 
solid  materisls  ^reviotuly  piepemd  uid  ent;  and  we  our* 
selves  had  occasion  abm  to  oaas  the  weaver  and  embroid- 
erer, from  the  point  'of  view  of  the  efltats  pmdaeed  hj* 
their  art,  among  painters.  Bat  the  truth  is,  that  each  ona 
of  these  auxiliary  handicrafts  has  its  own  materials  and 
technical  procedure,  which  cannot,  without  forcing  and  con- 
fusion, be  described  by  the  name  proper  to  the  materials 
and  technical  procedure  of  any  of  the  greater  arts.  The 
only  sstisfactory  dassification  of  these  handicrafts  is  that 
now  before  us,  according  to  which  we  think  of  them  all 
together  in  the  same  group  with  architecture,  not  because 
any  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  technically  allied  to  that 
art,  but  beeans^  like  it,  they  all  yield  pro^tota  capable  'of 
being  at  the  same  timeosefnl  and  beaiAifoL  .  Aicuteetai* 
is  the  art.  which  fits  and  frames  together,  of  stone^hni^ 
timber^,  oc  iro^  the  abiding,  and  lusemUiiiig,  jheat  oi 
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mu,  an  liii  boons*  ptlMai^  vorbbops,  ro^ed 

plaoas  of  mMting  vaa  enbuge^  tbeatna  for  nieetacle, 
fortranw  ot  defWM^  bridges,  eqoedacts,  »nd  Bhipi  for 
tesfBibig.  Th»  wiis  architect  having  fubioaed  aoy  one 
ot  these  great  eotutmctioos  at  once  for  servica  and  beauty 
in  the  highest  degree,  the  lesser  or  auxiliary  manual  arts 
come  in,  to  fiU,  famish,  and  adorn  it  with  thiog«  of  serrice 
and  beaiity  io  a  lower  d^re^  each  according  to  its  own 
technical  laws  and  capabilities;  some,  like  pottery,  delight- 
ing tbe  user  at  ODce  by  beanty  of  form,  delicacy  of  sub- 
ataoce,  and  pleasantness  of  imitatiTo  or  non-imitative  oma- 
meat;  tome,  tike  emlffoideiy,  by  richness  of  tissue,  and  by 
(he  same  twofold  pleasaatness  of  oroamentj  some,  like 
goldsmith^  work,  by  preelonsness  of  fancy  and  workman- 
abip  proportionate  to  the  precioosness  of  the  material  To 
this  rast  gronp  of  worlunen,  whose  woik  is  at  the  same 
time  ttsefiJ  and  fine  in  iu  d^rest  the  indent'  Greek  gave 
the  place  whfadi  is  most  jnat  and  conTenisnt  for  thought, 
wUtai  be  elaaaod  them  all  together  under  tbe  name  of 
r^cttim  or  artificers,  and  eallod  tht  builder  by  the  name 
of  ifi)^riKrw,  arcb«rtifieer  or  artificer-in-chief. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  of  these  auxiliary 
mannal  arts  has  been  modified  in  later  times  by  the 
increase  of  m<wh»niail  agencies,  and  of  tbe  degree  to  which 
the  iaterreotion  of  such  agencies,  in  multiplying  one  uni- 
form design  upon  a  Test  number  of  wares,  is  compatible 
'with  the  true  cbaraetea  of  fine  art  in  the  {Ntodnct^  we  have 
Mid  Moofl^  farther  faMfc.  It  is  time  now  to  tsm  to  the 
Uflt  Metfa»  (tf  mu  inqiurr* 

in.  Or  THE  HlOTOBT  or  TRI  FlRB  ArTB. 

Under  this  heading  it  will  not  be  expected,  nor  will  our 
apace  allow,  that  we  should  do  more  than  touch  in  the 
most  general  terms  on  some  of  the  great  facta  and  diTisions 
in  the  history  of  the  seretal  arts.  Tiie  studmts  of  human 
ODltnn  ban  within  the  laat  hundred  years  oooeeateated  a 
great  deal  of  atteathv  thought  upon  the  history  of  fin*  art, 
and  ban  pot  forth  variooa  comprehenuTO  generalisations 
intended  at  onos  to  com  up,  and  to  account  for,  the  {diasea 
and  Ticiaaitudes  of  that  history.  The  most  famous  formula 
of  all  is  that  of  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

Hegel,  we  learned,  r^puded  particular  arts  as  being  charoc- 
teriitio  of  and  appropriate  to  porUcular  forms  of  cirilita- 
tion  and  particular  ages  of  bisbay.  For  him,  aithitectnre 
was  the  symbolic  ait  upropriato  to  ages  of  (discare  and 
etmgl;ling  ideas,  and  charactMistic  of  tlie  ^rptiaa  and 
the  Asiatic  raoea  of  old  and  of  the  mediteralage  in  Europe. 
Sculptnre  was  the  classical  art  sppropnate  to  ages  of  lucid 
and  eeli-poasessed  ideas,  and  characteriBtic  of  the  Qreak 
imd  Rom&n  period.  Fainting,  muuc,  and  poetry  were  the 
romantic  vts,^  ^ppn^tiate  to  the  ages  of  complicated  and 
overmasterittg  ideas,  and  rharscteiisUc  of  modem  humanity 
in  general  In  the  woAing  out  of  these  generalizations, 
Hwd  baa  bnngbt  together  a  great  moss  of  judicious  aud 
strikiog  obserrations;  and  that  Uiey  are  geDeralizations  con- 
taining on  the  wholo  a  propondeianee  of  troth  may  ba  ad- 
mitted. It  has  been  objected  against  them,  from  the  philo- 
sophical point  of  Tiew,  that  they  too  much  mix  up  the 
df^ition  of  what  the  seTeral  arts  theoretically  are  with 
considerations  of  what  in  Tsrioos  historical  circomatances 
they  have  practically  been.  From  the  historical  point  of 
view,  there  can  be  taken  what  seems  a  more  ralid  objec- 
tioi^  1^  theee  formnlaa  of  Regel  tend  too  mrxih  to  concen- 
tiate  the  attention  of  the  student  upon  the  one  dominant 
art  chosen  as  characteristic  of  any  period,  and  to  give  him 
falsa  ideas  of  tbe  proportions  and  relations  of  tbe  several 
*artiat  the  same  period,— of  tbe  proportions  and  relations 
wbuh  poe^,  say,  really  bore  to  sculptore-^among  the 
OraAs  and  Romans,  or  scnipture  .to  ardiitiwtni9  nnai^  tba 


Christian  nations  ot  tbe  Middle  Aga.  The  tratb  1%  thai 
the  historic  surrey  gained  over  any  field  of  human  activity 
from  the  height  of  genentizationa  no  vast  in  their  range  and 
scope  as  these  are,  must  needs,  in  the  complexity  of  earthly 
affairs,  be  a  surr^  too  distant  to  give  much  guidance  until 
its  omissions  are  filled  up  by  a  great  deal  of  nearer  study ; 
and  such  nsarer  study  is  apt  to  compel  the  student  in  tlta 
long  run  to  qualify  the  theories  with  which  he  has  started 
until  they  are  iu  danger  of  disappeariog  altogether. 

Another  systematic  exponent  of  the  universe,  whoeeHerbcrt 
system  is  Tery  different  from  that  of  Hegel,  Mr  Herbert  Sp^uw 
Spencer,  has  brought  the  great  scientific  generalisation  of^J^ 
our  time,  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  to  bear,  jiot  without  in-  of  Evoto- 
toresting  results,  upon  the  history  of  the  'fine  arts  and  their  Uoa. 
develonment.  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  sets  forth  how  the  • 
manual  group  of  fine  arts,  architectnte,  sculptors^  and 
puntti^  wub  in  their  first  rn^manta  boond  np  togethar, 
and  bow  aodi  ot  them  in  the-  eonne  ot  Ustoty  has  libai^ 
ated  itself  from  the  rest  by  a  gradual  process  of  separa- 
tion. These  arts  did  not  at  first  exist  in  the  distinct  and 
developed  forms  in  which  we  hnve  above  described  them. 
There  were  no  statues  in  tbe  n.und,  and.no  painted  panels 
or  canvasaea  bung  upon  the  wall  Only  the  momenta  of 
sculpture  and  painting  existed,  and  that  only  aa  ornaments 
applied  to  architectore,  in  the  shape  of  tiers  of  tinted  reliefs, 
representing,  in  a  kind  of  picture-writing,  the  exploits  of 
kings  npon  the  walls  of  their  temple-pa^eca.  Gradually 
Bcwptnra  took  greater  aalienoe  aadrotuidneas,  and  teoded 
to  usengsge  itselt  from  the  wall,  while  painting  found,  oat 
bow  to  repreaent  solidly  by  means  of  its  own,  and  dispensed 
with  the  raised  surface  upon  which  it  was  first  applkdL 
But  the  old  mixture  and  union  of  the  three  arta,  with  an 
undeveloped  art  of  painting  aud  an  undeveloped  art  of 
sculpture  stilt  engaged  in  or  applied  to  the  works  of  arobi- 
tectnre,  continued  oo  the  whole  to  prevail  through  the  long 
t^dea  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  histoiy.  In  the  S|^p> 
tian  palace-temple  we  find  a  monument  at  ooee  pditien 
and  religious,  and  into  this  one  class  of  moDument  wa  find 
concentrated  all  the  energies  and  faculties  of  all.  the  atti- 
flcers  of  the  race.  With  its  incised  and  pictnred  walls,  ito 
Imlf-detached  ooloasi,  its  open  and  its  colonnaded  chamber*, 
tbe  forms  of  Uie  columns  and  their  capitals  recalling  the 
stems  and  blossoms  of  the  lotus  and  papyrus,  with  ito 
architecture  everywhere  taking  on  the  oharactersand  oovei^ 
ins  itself  with  the  adomments  of  immature  sculptors  and 
pamting — this  atractnra  exbibitfe  within  tis  ali^^  tahds 
the  origins  of  the  wbde  snbaectuent  gronp  of  ahi^n^  ait^ 
From  hence  it  is  a  1<Hig  way  to  the  innumerable  aitisheswh 
rounding  of  later  Grew  and  Boman  lift^  the  many  temf^ea 
with  thdr  detached  and  their  enpgid  atatne^  tbe  theatrea^ 
the  porticoes,  the  baths,  the  tnmtng  achods^'  with  free  and 
separato  statues  both  of  gods  and  men  adorning  every  boild- 
ing  and  pablic  place,  the  frescoes  upon  tiie  waUs,  -the  panel-- 
pictures  bung  in  temples  and  pnUio  and  private  galleriea. 
In  the  terms  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  the  advance  from  the 
early  Egyptian  to  the  later  Greek  stsge  is  an  advance  from 
tbe  one  to  the  manifold,  from  the  urople  to  the  oonqple^ 
from  the  homogeneous  to  the  betcrogeneons,  and  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  (hat  vast  and  cessdese  process  of  differ* 
ontiation  and  integration  which  it  is  the  law  of  all  things  to 
under^  In  the  Christian  monamente  of  the  early  uSdle 
Age,  agadn,  the  arts  have  gone  back  to  the  rudimentanr 
stage,  and  are  similarly  attached  to  and  combined  with  each 
otber.  The  single  mbnoment,  the  one  great  birth  of  art, 
in  Uiat  age,  is  tbe  Gothic  chnrcL  In  £is  we  find  the  ait 
of  appUea  scnipture  exerdaed  in  fashions  ufinitely  tieh  and 
▼arious,  but  entirely  in  tbe  service  and  for  tbe  adornment 
of  tbe  architectnn ;  we  find  punting  exercised  iu  fashions 
more  rudimentaiy  sti1l|  principally  in  the  forms  of  coloured 
imagery  inltitfttd)9iwflpjrinaowa-:and  illnminatsd  Bini^ 
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tarn  laUi*  ptgMof  miMk  aerno»4>w>bL  And  bom 
thb  stage  i^n  Uw  pmm  o(  tltottiftraikifttion  o<  til*  uU 
brepMtad.  U  iil^  •  new  STohitSoD  or  nnfoSdingaDd  liy 
OM  euriad  to  muck  farther  and  more  oonplicatad  etagw 
tim  the  ]ut  kad  nach«d.  that  tht  arte  nnea  the  lliddla 
Age  have  emw  to  the  point  where  we  find  them  to-day; 
when  ardiltaetoM  U  applied  to  ahtmdred  eeonlar  naea  with 
tkot  has  magntlteeDoe,  or  at  leoat  not  leee  deaire  o^augoifi- 
oenee,  thao  that  with  which  it  folfllled  iti  aiagla  aaered  nee 
of  old;  with  aeolptnre  adorning,  or  intended  to  adorn,  aU 
ear  etreeta  and  commemorating  all  onr  likeneaaaa ;  with  the 
ntyeete  o(  painting  extended  from  Teligionto  ak  life  and 
natota^  until  thia  one  art  baa  htm  diridad  into  .lbs  doHB 
branduB  ti  hietoiy,  landieq^  stOl  1U<  g""***  ■■wdoti^ 
and  .^e  rest  BaA  being  m  brief  the  aneceanTe  atage^ 
and  anch  the  leitaiated  proenia,  of  evohUion  among  the 
■baping  arte,  the  aeUon  of  the  same  law  can  be  tneed  in 
the  growth  of  the  nteoUng  or  time  arts  alsa  Originallj 
poetTT'  and  mnaio,  ue  two  great  speaking  arts,  were  not 
eepinted  from  each  other  tni  from  ttie  art  of  bodUrmotiMi, 
dMon^  The  father  of  aong^mano,  and  danoing^  all  three, 
was  that  MTagf  of  whoa  we  baTeahMdy  HMkm^iAo  fint 
dapped  bandi  and  leqitaad  abootad  in  tuna  dt  aoow  fea- 
tind  of  bia  Iribtk  From  the  ela{«>hi£  or  m^imentaiy 
ri^thmieal  noist^  baa  been  OTolTad  the  whole  art  of  instm- 
mental  mosie,  down  to  the  eatnncing  oomplMutUa  of  the 
inodem  ^mphonjr,  FrMn  the  shont,  tut  mdimentaiy  emo- 
liooal  nttaraooa.  Las  proceeded  bjr  a  kindred  eTolntion  the 
whole  art  o(  vocal  mtuio  down  to  the  modem  opera  or 
ocstocia  From  the  sarage  leap,  or  rucQmentarj  expression 
of  emotiuo  1^  rbythnucal  moTementa  of  the  bodj,  baa 
deecended  erenr  variety  o(  dtuiciag^  from  the  stately  flgores 
of  the  duma  of  the  Gcseka  to  iba  borian  of  their 
oemedy  or  the  ooneoii  of  modem  Faiv. 

That  the  theory  of  evdotion  serree  wall  to  gioap  and  to 
interpret  many  faeta  m  the  bistoiy  of  art  we  are  not  dis- 
poaed  to  dmj,  though  it  woold  be  easy  to  show  that  Ur 
Herbert  SpenciBr's  instances  and  q^ltcations  are  not  aatB- 
eient  to  snatain  all  the  coactnuona  that  he  aeems  to  draw 
from  them.  Thus,  it  it  perfectly  true  that  the  ]^yptiao  or 
Assyrian  palace  wall  ia  an  instaneeof  radimnttaiy  pais  ting 
and  mdimeotary  aeiiktara  fai  Babsarrienee  to  fttthuaatare; 
Baft  it  is  not  less  tme  Uiat  neea  who  bad  no  ardtiteetnce  at 
all,  but  lired  in  carems  of  the  earth,  exhibit  as  we  bare 
already  baA  oocanon  to  notice,  the  mdimenta  of  the  other 
two  aila^  ia  a  dilTerent  tona,  in  the  oeired  or  indeed  bandies 
of  their  weaponi.  And  it  is  almost  certain  Ibat,  among  the 
mtioDs  of  Oriental  antiquity  tbemselTea,  the  art  of  dw»rat- 
Ing  solid  walla  so  as  to  please  the  eye  with  patterns  and 
proaentationB  of  natural  olyecta  wu  itadf  borrowed  from  the 
precedent  of  an  older  ar^  which  works  in  eeder  materials, 
tbeartof  weaTbgortapeetry.  It  would  be  in  the  perished 
textile  fsbriea  of  the  euiieat  dwallan  in  tte  vall^  of  the 
Nile  and  4ie  Eui^iratea  diat  we  iboold  fttd,  if  atmAera, 
the  origins  of  the  ^sterna  of  snrfaee  deugn,  whefter  oon- 
Tentit^  or  imitatire,  which  those  races  afterwuda  applied 
to  the  decor&ti<«i  of  tiieir  solid  constructions.  Kot  in  any 
one  exdnsiTe  type  of  primitive  artistic  activity,  but  in  a  score 
of  Bod^pes  eqnalty,  varying  according  to  race,  r^ion,  and 
rirenmilaneee,  diall  we  find  bo  many  germs  or  nndd  from 
iriueb  whde  bmiliee  of  fine  arta  have  in  the  oonrse  of  the 
wocIiPb  history  diflfieroatiated  and  unfolded  UieoMelvea.  And 
OMS  at  least  during  that  history,  a  oatadysm  of  all  the 
political  and  social  forces  has  not  only  checked  the  process 
of  the  ovolnlion  of  the  fine  arts,  but  from  an  advanced  stage 
of  dorelopment  baa  thrown  them  bade  again — we  qMak 
eapeeially  of  the  manual  group — to  the  primitive  stage 
nan  they  aro  all  practised  o(Hg(nntly  and  in  mntoal  intei^ 
dapatdenee.  By  Mr  Herbert  Spencer's  application  of  the 
meiy  of  evolnuon.  not  Itm  than  by  Hepal'a  tiieorv  of  the 


histi^  periods,  attentfm  is  eaOed  to  the  laet  that  Ghristiaii 
Europe,  during  aevaial  oisitnriBS  of  tb*  Ifiddb  Ag^  preaania 
to  our  atndT  n  dvilixalion  aaalojpNM  to  Ibe  etvUiiatioa  of 
the  dd  Onendal  empiiee  in  tbia  respect^  that  ita  ruling 
and  ebaractaristio  manoal  art  is  archUactnre,  to  whidi  senlp- 
tore  and  painting  are,  as  in  the  Oriental  empires,  ooce  more 
anbjngated  and  attached.  ItdoeanotofoonmefoUowthat 
aneb  periods  of  fnskm  or  mntnd  dependsnoe.anong  the 
arts  arepetioda  of  badart  On  tba  eontraiy,  enc4  ati^  of 
the  erdoUon  of  any  ait  baaito  own  (ftaraetwistio  axeell«)e& 
There  is  an  exoellaoee.  of  MBlptiiie  as  a  decontiva  or  sub- 
sidiaiyar^andtlmtitxaMhadfaitb»aotbieag&  Thereis 
on  fl»allaiiea  of  tcilptora  w  no  lodepapdant  ai^  and  that 
it  nadiad  fat  Oreops  ni  tiia  5th  oaatny  Ka,  and  again  ap 
fcoadhadlnT^iaeanyintbel5tkcaDtuxi.Di..  Ibaaitacaa 
be  em^iwod  in  comlnnation,  and  yak  b*  all  sarfcallj  eioil* 
lank  men  mnsb^  dancing,  aetinA  and  dnging  were  com- 
bined in  the  pecformaooeof  the  Qreekcborui,  theoombination 
uo.donbt  presented  a  nlatiTe  perCeetion  of  each  of  the  four 
fibimfn*f  anelogbni  to  the  coou^nod  perfection,  in  the  cra- 
tampocaiy  Dooo  tangle,  (tf  pnza  wmtnetmal  fonD,,acalp- 
tored  enridawnt  of  wg&m  fteUOj  eontrind  for  aenlptiuo 
in  the  pedimanto  sad  Men^  an^.ocdiMired  deooration  or^' 
all.  The  extreme  diffeiantiallon  ti  Any  art  fimn  every 
other  art,  and  of  Uia  eereral  braadiee  oif  one  art  amoo([ 
themsdves,  doeenotby  any  means  tend  to  the  perfection  of 
that  art  The  procees  of  evolution  among  the  niw  aiti'may 
go,  and,  indeed,  in  tiie  course  of  history  baa  gone,  too  far. 
Thoa  an  artist  of  onr  own  day  is.  usually  eitiier  a  painter 
only  or  a  acnlptor  only ;  bnt  yrt  it  ia  acknowledged  that 
the  painter  who  can  modd  a  statue^  or  the  senator  who 
cab  paint  •  pictoie,  ia  likdy  to  be  the  more  efficient  master 
of  both  arte;  and  in  the  best  days  of  Florentine  art  the 
greatest  men  were  generally  painters,  ecdptora,  arcHitecta, 
and  goldsmiths  all  at  once.  In  like  manner  a  landscape 
painter  who  painta  londao^e  only  is  apt  not  to  point  it  so 
well  as  one  wbo  paints  the  figure  too ;  and  in  recent  timoe 
the  skill  of  engraving  had  almost  perished  fmn  the  balHt 
of  allotting  one  pert  of  the  work,  aa  akiee,  to  one  band, 
another  par^  as  figures,  to  a  second,  and  another  part,  oa 
landscape,  to  a  third.  This  kind  of  continnoUy  progressing 
anbdivinon  of  labour,  wbidi  saema  to  be  tb«  necessary  law 
of  indnatrlal  proeeaa^  is  fatal  to  toy  akHl  wbieb  demand^ 
aa  skill  in  tha  fine  arts,  we  bare  aeen,  Amm^nH^^  U>e  fr*-t 
ezardae  and  diiaetion  at  eveiy  moment  of  n  highly  oomj^ex 
dnater  both  of  Realties  and  aenubilitieiL  Tommg  to  the 
other  group  of  arts,  there  ore  refiwmeia  wbo  say  dtat  the 
prooeas  of  evolution  and  diffsrentiation  baa  in  like  manner 
gone  too  far  with  mnsia  Husit^  as  separated  from  words 
ondactioni^  say  Dr  Wagner  and  his  followers, — independent 
orchestral  and  instrumental  mnsic^ — ^haa  reached  ita  utmost 
dereh^men^  and  its  farther  advance  can  only  be  an 
advmea  into  tbo  inane;  while  tha  mudo  that  is  still  aaM> 
dated  with  words,  operatic  mnsie,  has  broken  itsdf  np  into 
a  nnmbw  <rf  aet  and  separate  fymt,  is  aria,  senia,  redtative^ 
wbidi  oMreopond  to  no  teal  variatiea  of  inatinetive  emo* 
tiinial  utteruice,  and  in  the  aimless  prodnetion  of  which  the 
art  ia  in  danger  of  paralysing  and  stultifying  itself.  Tbte 
prooeas^  tbeysay,  most  be  checked;  music  and  words  must 
be  brongbt  back  again  into  dose  connexion  and  inntoal 
dependence ;  the  artificial  opera  forms  must  be  abolished, 
and  a  new  and  bomogeoieous  musical  dram^mnst  be  created, 
of  which  the  author  shall  combine  in  himself  the  now 
diffnentiated  functions  of  poet,  compoeei',  inventor,  aiht 
director  of  scenery  and  stage  ai^liances,  so  that  tiio  enliM 
oreatiun  may  beer  the  impress  of  a  single  mind. 

It  is  thus  eviSeDt  that  the  evolution  theory  fnmiBhes  na 
with  some  fnstmotive  pdnts  of  view  (or  the  history  of  tlio 
fine  arts  as  for  other  things.  Another  key  to  what  is  called 
the  philoa^j  of  that  butory,  although  one  which  has  been 
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tmfhjt  J  '*idt'w»plu  peiliftpB  lets  ntillr  Inmlnooa  than 
tt^  M«  eeitainly  ahowy  and  attractire,  It  tbat  supplied  by 
»  distiagaUbsd  French  writer,  M.  Taioa.  IL  Taiae's  philv- 
togbjt  nliielt  might  perhaps  ber  tMttar  caUad  a  o^iuat 
hUory,  of  fine  wrt,  consists  ia  regarding  tha  floe  arta  as  the 
Bteassarjr  result  of  the  general  conditions  under  which  they 
are  at  any  ^e  produced — coaditiona  of  race,  conditions  of 
cUnate,  cooditluna  of  religion,  civilization,  and  mannera. 
Acquaint  yourself  with  these  conditions  as  tiiey  existed  ia 
uy  given  people  at  any  given  petted,  and  yon  will  be  able 
,to  aeconiit  for  the  chaiaeters  aaanmed  by  the  arts  of  that 
poople  at  that  period  and  to  reasoa  from  on*  to  the  ether, 
Mftbotanist  can  aeeoant for  the fioia  of  Mqrf^van locality 
ud  can  reason  from  its  soil,  expoanre,  and  tonmratnn,  to 
Uu  orders  of  vegetnttou  which  it  will  prodnce.  -  This  method 
pf  treating  the  history  of  the  fine  arts,  again,  ia  one  which 
can  be  pursued  with  profit,  in  so  far  as  it  makes  the* student 
nalise  the  conuezioa  of  fine  art  with  human  culture  in 
gaoeral,  and  teaches  him  how  the  arts  of  any  age  and 
eonntry  are  not  an  independent  or  arbitrary  phenomenon, 
bat  are  essentially  an  outcome,  or  efflorescence,  to  uss  a 
phrasrof  IVofessor  Rnakin'a,  of  many  deep^eated  elements 
u  the  dvtUzation  which  prodaces  them.  But  it  ia  aimethod 
«fcieh,  rashly  naed,  li  very  apt  to  lead  to  a  has^  and  one* 
lidadiiandlingbothofhiatoiyandof  art.  It  iaeaay  to  fasten 
on  certain  obvious  relations  of  fine  art  to  general  MvitizaUon 
Whbn  you  know  a  few  of  the  facts  of  both,  and  to  say,  the 
cloudy  skies  and  mongrel  industrial  population  of  Amster- 
4am  at  such  and  such  a  date  had  their  inevitable  reflexion 
in  the  art  of  Bembrandt;  the  wealth  and  pomp  of  the  fuU- 
fieshed  burghers  and  burgesses  of  Antwerp  had  theirs  in  the 
vt  of  Rubens.  But  to  do  this  in  the  precise  and  conclusive 
nanoer  of  M.  Taiue's  treatises  on  the  philoitophy  of  art 
ilwaya  means  to  ignore  a  large  range  of  conditions  or  causes 
for  wUoh  no  corresponding  effect  is  on  th*  surface  ai^areatt 
ind  gnnally,  also,  a  large  number  effects  tor  which 
appropriate  causes  cannot  casitybf  discovered  either,  Tiia 
truth  is,  that  thia  particular  emoreacence  of  human  culture 
depends  for  its  character  at  any  given  time  upon  combtoa- 
tiona  of  causes  which  are  hj  no  means  simple,  but  generally 
highly  complex,  obscure^  and  nicely  balanced.  For  instance^ 
the  student  who  should  try  to  reason  back  from  the  holy 
tnd  bMtified  character  which  prevails  in  mnch  of  the  devo- 
tional painting  of  the  Italian  schools  down  to  the  Renais- 
haooe  would  make  a  great  mistake  if  he  were  to  conclude, 
**  lOto  ar^  like  life,  thoai^ti,  and  euumera."  He  would  not 
anderstaad  the  rdation  of  the  art  to  the  general  dvQliation 
of  those  days,  nidess  he  were  to  remembc;  that  one  of  the 
fliief  functious  of  the  imagination  is  to  make  up  for  the 
shortcoming  of  reality,  and  to  supply  to  contemplation 
imagsfl  of  that  wbich  ia  most  lacking  m  actual  lite ;  so  that 
the  visions  at  once  peaceful  and  ardent  of  the  religions 
achools  of  the  Italian  cities  are  to  be  explained,  not  by 
the  peace,  but  rather  in  grnat  part  by  the  dispeace,  of 
contemporary  existence. 

Either  of  the)  three  modes  of  generalisation  to  which  we 
have  referred  might  no  doubt  yield,  however,  supposing  in 
the  atodent  the  due  gifts  of  patience  and  of  caution,  a 
woAiag  dae  to  guide  him  tbrongh  that  immense  region  of 
research,  the  history  of  the  fine  art&  But  it  la  hardly  poa- 
aible  to  puraue  b^ny  purpose  the  history  of  th?  two  great 
mup^  we  ahapiog  group  and  the  speaking  group,  together. 
Words  are  a  means  of  expression  which  men  have  generally 
maatared  more  quickly  than  any  other ;  and  in  Oreeoe  all 
three  divisions  of  the  art  of  poetry,  the  narrative,  lyric,  and 
drainatic,  had  been  perfected,  and  two  of  them  had  agun 
declined,  before  sculpture  reached  maturity,  or  painting  had 
pasaed  beyond  the  stage  of  ite  early  severi^.  Again,  many 
^utimw  bave  been  great  in  poetty  at  a  time  when  their 
tftharfioe  arte fionriaiwd hnaUy  if  a»aIl^-M  Eo^bod jc>X*^ 


tha  days  of  Eliabatlt  Tlta  Ustoiy  of  poetry  mut  Ibna  c{ 
necessity  be  a  separate  atudy.  And  so  must  the*  histcry  «t 
muBUx  Music  in  its  independent  devebpme&t  ii  an  iaven* 
tion, — whether  made,  aa  aome  think,  ia  nsponsa  to  the 
special  osada  of  modem  souls,  or,  as  othenludd,  singly  like 
other  inventions  in  the  progress  of  human  ingenuity — but 
nt  any  rate  an  invention  of  the  last  two  bandied  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  ia  very  poaaibia  to  take  tiie  whola  Uain 
of  the  shaping  group  of  fine  art*  together,  and  to  purta*p*^'°^ 
connectedly  the  history,  thionghont  uo  course  of  civilian  taJtofr 
titm,  of  nrohitectnn^  scolptnra^  and  piintinfc  and  ^oitht^ 
thdr  mntnal  rehtioiu  with  om  ■aothar.  Bewg  all  •ria|<°< 
of  manual. daxterify,  and  alt  ooounad  in  pnmding  fov*^^ 
our  deU^t'olgeets  intended  for  rwul  ouitemplatum  io 
apac^  tiMse  have  a  natural  and  practical  affinity.  Leaving 
aside  the  arts  of  tlte  races  of  Egypt  uid  the  East,  whidt, 
profoundly  interesting  as  they  are,  have  had  no  direct 
effect  upon  ourselves  except  hi  ao  far  aa  they  oommnai* 
eated  the  first  hints  or  germs  of  inspiration  to  the  aooeatoii 
and  maaten  of  Western  civitiation,  Uie  Qreeks, — leaving 
those  aaid^  the  history'  of  the  manual  arta  of  architeetnret 
painting  aiid  aenlptnn^  falls  natnially  into  four  great 
periods  or  'diviaioai : — (1)  the  Greek  and  lUnua  pwio^ 
fiwa  about  700  B.a  to  the  final  triumph  tit  Chzistiani^, 
400  B.O. ;  (3)  Uie  Christian  period,  horn  the  trinmpb  of 
Christianity  to  about  1260  a.i>.  in  Italy  and  about  1400 
to  northern  Europe ;  (3)  the  Renaissance  period,  from  the 
above  dates  till  about  1620  jld;  (4)  the  modem  period, 
from  about  1630  to  our  own  day.  We  hav*  not  set  down, 
as  is  usually  done,  a  specifically  QoUkic  age  In  ar^  for  this 
reason.  The  ehoracteriatie  of  the  whole  t^mstian  period  i» 
that  its  dominant  art  is  architecture,  chiefly  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  church,  and  with  the  arts  of  painting  and 
carvmg  only  applied  aubordinately  for  its  ennchment.  J% 
makes  no  aaaential  difiranee  to  ^is  fundamental  dmmcter 
that  from  the  SOi  to  the  12th  century  the  forms  (rf  Oil  art 
were  derived  in  tiia  east  of  Europe  from  the  Byzantine 
branch,  and  in  the  west  from  the  branch  usually  called 
Romaneaque,  of  the  round-arched  architecture  of  the  empire ; 
and  that  by  the  13th  century  a  new  form  of  aicbiteetnre^ 
in  which  tiie  round  arch  waa  replaced  by  the  pointed,  and 
the  decorations  took  another  character,  had  been  invented 
in  France,  and  from  thence  spread  abroad  to  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  last  to  Italy.  The  essential  difference  only 
begins  when  the  imitative  arts,  sculpture  and  paintings  beg^ 
to  develop  and  detach  themselvea,  to  eziit  aodiitriTa  after 
pecfectim  on  their  own  account.  TUa  happens  in  Italy 
with  Uie  artifleeia  of  the  ISth  and  li&  entnrie^  witA 
Niccola  Piaano  and  Giotto;  and  it  happens,  though  die 
respective  arts  are  still  wholly  engaged  upon  ecdeaiaatical 
subjects,  in  connezion  with  an  incipient  study  of  and 
passion  for  antique  models.  From  this  time  and  onward, 
that  movement  of  men's  minds  which  gradually  enthmned 
the  images  of  pagan  antiquity  beside  those  of  Christian 
worship  aa  the  ideal  theme  of  art,  continued  until,  in  tlte 
IQth  century,  it  oommnnioited  itself  to  the  more  pious 
raoee  of  the  North,  and  until  in  Itelyit  reached  iU  colmlna- 
tion  in  the  genius  of  Michelangelo  and  of  Raphael  Hi* 
same  movement  of  the  arts  held  on,  with  ite  ene^  «c- 
hansted  and  ite  inaplration  flagging  natil,  soon  after  thn 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the  Dutch  school  of  common 
life  appeared  and  announced  the  greatest  revolution  of  aU. 
This  is  a  revolution  which  has  its  counterpart  in  litwatnra 
too^  and  which  proceeds  from  a  modem  manner  of  regarding 
life  totally  different  from  that  of  either  antiquity,  the  Chris- 
tian Middle  Age,  or  the  Renaissance.  By  it  the  fine  arte 
were  brought  down  from  the  exclurive  regions  of  the  religioan 
and  th^  classical  ideal,  and  launched  upon  thdr  hnnMi 
their  aecolar,  thMr  damootatic^  their  reatiatw  cani^  m  • 
whoahiUasy^lontoUthaunMl  {a^A)' 
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FINOAL,  UiA  DDue  of  tlie  cKief  hero  hi  tbe  Engliili 
peon  epics  called  the  FoemM  of  Ouian,  written  in  tbe  last 
eeaiarj  hj  Jao|es  Mocphetson,  and  based  to  a  certain  exteot 
upon  poems  and  prose  tales  to  be  found  in  maanscripts 
written  in  Irish — the  literary  langoage  common  to  bwi 
Ireland  and  Qaelie  Scotland,  or  stiU  preaerred  in  momory 
by  tba  CeUi&«peaking'people  of  both  eoantriaa.  The  /Vm 
maSMaemitwXndMaeCuwthoSt,  of  thoM  poamiand  tales 
wii,  ueoidios  to  all  Irish  and  SeutUahtnditioiu^the  J^ij^, 
or  kiog — for  thAt  word  was  one  of  wider  ^pUeatton  thu 
in  moum  timea — of  the  Leinater  Fiaiu  or  Feniana  (see 
FmAHa)  in  the  time  of  the  moDarch  Cormac  ton  of  Ail; 
and  he  reuded  at  a  Ihcit,  or  fort,  at  Almhain,  now  the 
HiU  of  Allen,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  whcuce  has 
,  come  the  Dame  of  Bog  of  Allen  given  to  the  great  central 
bogs  of  Ireland.  Oraitmi,  daughter  of  Cormae  Mm  Airt, 
wii  betrothed  to  I'M;  but  ahe  having  eloped  with  a 
celebrated  warrior  ot  tha  JVonf — JHarvtait  va  J>vAhtu — 
htrb^bortiisradlunanothardan^iter,  Jt/NU,diatingnished 
toe  har  viadon.  The  ebpement  of  JKarmait  and  Graintti 
and  tluir  ptusvit  hf.fi»d  ia  the  anbjaot  of  one  of  the  most 
importut  of  the  Insh  Fenian  tales.  FiiuPt  courtship  of 
AUbii  ia  also  the  subject  of  a  cnrions  tale.  '  find  is  said  to 
lum  hean  killed  in  the  year  383  ^J>.,  at  a  place  called  Ath 
Brta,  on  tha  river  Boyoe,  by  a  fisherman  who  thought  to 
distingQiah  himaelf  thereby.  fii{irt''aot»~-Ferjpu  ttnii- 
UmA,  or  the  Eloquent,  aod  OitU  (the  Uttle  Deer)— were 
poetSf  aod  some  poems  attributed  to  them  still  exist.  Otear, 
tha  ealabimtad  aoB  oC  Oidu,  wm  kiUed  at  the  botUe  of 
QaUira,  s^idi  bmike  tha  Fenian  orgaaiaatiou  and  power ; 
bat  OitSn  and  a  fewothen  surrived  (hat  battle,  and  accord- 
ing to  popular  tradition  lived  down  to  the  time  of  St 
Fstridr.  The  Feuian  period,  though  not  strictly  within  the 
hirt«is  -period,  ia  so  eloae  upon  ita  threshold,  that  Find 
may  have  been  a  real  personagft  Unch  that  ia  told  of 
himaelf  and  of  his  father,  Cumall  sou  of  2Vmm«r,  might 
have  happened.  None  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Find 
htmaalf,  or  hia  sons  OitSn  and  Fergmt,  though  soma  art  in 
•  nunaeript  of  the  I3th  eentary,  belong,  at  bast  ia  their 
present  form,  to  the  auppooed  time  of  the  poets.  But  even 
if  «•  adsH  that  Find  and  tha  otixer  Fenians  were  real 
penoangea^  di^  have  beeom^  lihs  Jrt  and  hia  son  CTorsuM^ . 
tha  eaittcM  of  m  InxniiaBt  growth  of  legend,  Fbtd  himaelf 
having  grown  into  a  powerful  giuiL 

In  taUng  Find  as  the  hero  ot  his  new  epic,  Uacphetson 
changed  hb  name,  apparently  for  euphony  sake,  to  Fingal, 
and  made  him  king  of  a  fictitious  petty  kingdom  of  Morven, 
eorresponding  apparently  with  the  deanery  of  th^t  name 
la  the  mediwval  dtoeese  of  Argyle.  The  name  lingd  is 
not,  however,  of  his  own  coinage.  Alarge  number  of  Irish 
imsonal  names  end  in  the  same  letters,  e.ff.,  an  (Abbau, 
AedaUf  Ac),  nail  (Domhoatl,  Seachnall,  Ac.),  gen,  gan 
(Cellgni,  Corrgan,  Jec),  jpu  (Fergus,  Oingua,  Snedgua,  Ac), 
ffot  or  ffkal  (Fergal,  Aedhghal,  Ac).  The  same  stem,  by 
,tlie  addition  of  different  suffixes,  gives  a  series  of  names, 
t.jf.,  Feriaetht  Fetyal,  Ferffut,  Ac  The  etems  are  often 
the  oamea  of  cobnn,  e.g.,  Donngalj  Dvhh^l,  Qormgal, 
Fingalt  hrowD,  bhek,  blue,  fur.  Aoecading  to  the  Annalt 
^  UU  ifoito-^  thrae  was  an  abbot  of  Liamore  in 
Inlud  named  Ungal,  who  died  in  1k\  xd.  Tha  lufBz 
jttf  haa  been  asaoned  to  mean  stranger  or  foreigner,  ao  that 
Kogal  would  be  the  fair  stranger.  This  is,  however,  a  mere 
guess.  The  meaning  of  the  stems  is  equally  uncertain ; 
fair,  brown,  black,  are  designations  which  might  be  applied 
with  propriety  to  the  person,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  blue, 
unices  the  person  fltat  called  Gormgat  ^tainted  himself  blue 
with  woad  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Britons.  There 
is  arm  a  better  joatification  than  mere  euphony  for  the 
duoge  of  JSm  xx  ^md  into  FingaL  Barbour,  in  his 
Bmait  viittea  In  1375.  haa  the  IbUowing  iatarea^ 


passage  (Th*  Brut,  xtz.  p^  49,  Spalding  Clatt,  •ditioa^ 
proving  toe  ancient  use  of  the  form  Fingsl: — 

*■  Ha  uld,  '  Hettiinli,  MarthoItU  spm.  * 
Rieht  M  OolmskRuirn  wm  vou 
To  hsf     nnnl  his  mewrhsk 
Xicht  ss  aU  his  fra  OS  haa^  « 

In  transferring  his  hero  Fingal  to  Morven,  Hacpherson  was 
also  justified,  for  that  district  has  an  old  Feuian  t(^;>ography 
of  ita  own.  Kirln  in  hia  FtaXUr^  published  in  1 664,  actually 
ealla  Ui8  distrida  fr«n  Uorvaren  to  Olendg  aad  the  Isles 
the  land  of  the  Fi<m  or  Fenians.  These  and  the  DMdi> 
bouring  districts  are  also  intimately  associated  «dUi  the 
l^ends  of  the  heroic  period  of  Cuehulaind. 
FINI.    See  Hasouno.- 

FINIOUEBRA,  Maso  (contraction  for  ToxifASo),  • 
Florentine  goldsmith,  is  distinguished  as  the  inventor  of 
the  method  of  taking  impressions  from  engraved  ptatas. 
The  data  of  hia  birth  is  not  ascertained,  and  conjecturea 
vanr  from  1 400  to  1 436.  Ha  was  one  of  the  best  workers  in 
meUo,afonB  of  deeoratiTS  art  then  veiymiu^in  Tognafa 
Italy,  whidi,  however,  in  the  next  century  feU  into  ae|daet 
He  is  said  to  hare  beea  a  papil  of  the  famous  amptor 
Lorenzo  Qhiberti,  and  to  have  aaaiated  him  in  the  execution 
of  the  beautiful  bronze  gates  of  the  bapti^teij  of  Florence  ; 
but  whether  the  first  or  second  pair  of  gatea  is  not  stated. 
BalditAcd  makes  him  a  papil  <^  Masaccio;  but  it  appeara 
probable  that  he  was  rather  one  of  thfise  art  students  who 
were  powerfully  infiuenced  by  the  new  style,  noble  in 
eimpliu^,  of  Hasaccio'a  works,  than  a  personal  disdple  of 
the  ^tainter.  One  indisputably  genuine  work  d  Finigoerra 
is  still  extant,  a  ailver  Fax  on  which  ia  wnwght  in  nicUo 
a  representation  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Vii^o.  Biy  son* 
writers  it  is  called  an  Assumption.  It  was  executed  for 
the  ohnrch  of  San '  Qiovanni  Battista  at  tlorenoe,  and  la 
still  preserved  there.  It  ia  in  height  a  little  more  than  4 
inches^  and  ia  breadth  about  3  indies;  aad  within  thia 
small  apace  ia  a  compoaUioo  of  more  than  forty  figuraa, 
marvellous  for  aocniacj  of  drawing  utd  minute  finish. 
Hie  date  of  its  completton'  h  fixed  ^  an  entry  in  the  atf 
archives,  under  the  year  1463.  During  the  frnflrwsa  of  the 
work  the  artist,  according  to  the  custom,  t«^  easts  in 
sulphur  from  the  plate,  and  also  impressions  upon  danced 
paper.  For  these  impressions  he  made  use  of  a  amootk 
roller,  which  passed  over  the  paper  on  the  plate,  aad  pro- 
duced impressions  that  looked  like  pen  dnwlnga.  Tbk 
method  was  followed  by  other  workers ;  and  thus  copper- 
plate engraving  and  printing  soon  became  geneiaUy  piae- 
tised  in  Italy.  The  title  of  Finiguerra  to  tha  diaeoreiy 
waa  long  dkputed,  especially  on  the  gMand  that  i4ile 
prints  by  early  Qennan  masten  were  in  existence  bearing 
earlier  dates  tiian  any  Italian  engrsvingi,  not  a  single  print 
by  Finiguerra  could  be  produced  in  support  of  hu  claim. 
The  queation  wu  settled  by  Zani's  discovery  in  1797,  in 
the  Katjonal  Cabinet  of  ^ria,  of  the  identical  impreeekm 
taken  by  the  artist  himself  from  the  silver  Fax  of  Sea 
OiovannL  This  print  is  believed  to  have  been  executed 
as  early  as  1440.  Zani's  account  of  hie  d&covecy  (see 
Ottley's  SittoTf  of  Snyrminff,  vol  L  ^  306-313)  is  a 
singularly  fiucinating  narrative^  broatung  an  enthusiasm 
as  intense  and  a  joy  as  devout  as  those  of  a  Columboa  who 
first  sighu  a  long-sought  world.  The  date  of  Uaso'e  death  is 
not  known.    Zani  places  it  about  1460,  others  about  147& 

FINISTfiHE,  or  FnasTBEBE,  the  most  western  depart- 
ment of  France,  forming  part  of  the  old  province  of 
Bretagne  or  Brittany,  ia  bounded  on  the  N.W.  aud^&  the 
ocean,  and  on  the  £.  by  the  departments  of  C6tee-du-Kord 
and  Horlnhan.  Itaxtendsfrom  47'  44' to  48*  47'  N.laL, 
and  from  3*  SS*  to  4"  W  W.  long.,  being  78  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  aonth  by  63  in  iridth,  and  havuuru 
area  of  666,705  .hoetares,  or  3574  aqnoiMDilMk  .  Two 
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«htiH  of  ^ilb  mm  luulr  ^»nSUi  from  tut  to  vnk  thnmgh 
^  dopartmsnt,  and  dinda  H  into  thraa  acmea  of  almoat 
aqnal  ^eat,  eoDveTingtbe  watata  ia  throa  diffuant  dirae- 
tiooi.    North  ol  tba  Arras,  or  more  northam  of  tba  two 
ohaiiu,  tlu  watata  of  the  Dooron,  Jadaoe,  PauA,  and  Flteha 
flow  northward  to  the  a»b    Booth  <4  tha  Nmraa  range, 
tba  Odal^  Aran,  loata,  aod  EUa  flow  aoUhward;  while 
the  ngiob  indoiod  hj  tha  twcrahaioa  having  a  daoBnatuiQ 
weatwarJ,  thu  watera  of  tha  Aolna  and  the  Worn  flow  into 
tk»  Brett  roodi.   The  riTera  are  all  anuU,  and  none  of  the 
htUa  ftttoin  a  height  of  900  feet    The  ooaata  an  generallj 
ateap  and  rockj,  and  indented  with  nnmerona  baya  aud 
inlets,  afi'ordiag  aome  axcaUent  harboun,  the  prioeipal  being 
thoee  of  Brast,  La  Foreat,  Morlaiz,  Landenuui,  Qnimpar,  and 
Donamenes.    The  only  naTigabU  rifwa  an  tha  Aolna, 
Ktocn,  and  Odet   Off  ^e  coast  lie  a  nnmber  of  blanda  and 
ttckf  bleti,  the  prinnpal  <d  whidi  we  Ushant  and  Baa. 
The  oUmate  is  temperate,  bat  rather  hantid ;  the  pre  Tailing 
winds  are  the  W.,  aW^  ahd  K.W.    Koia  than  a  third  of 
the  aoil  is  oadercnltiTation,  and  abont  an  equal  proportion 
ia  heath  or  waste  land,  rather  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
remainder  betog  pastors^  and  the  reet  woods  and  foraata. 
Thoogfa  ao  aiull  a^  portion  of  the  Und  la  under  enltlrai- 
tion,  the  pfodnoa  of  com  is  mora  than  anffioient  toe  the 
IK^pnlatloi^  and  ought  be  greatly  inoreued  If  the  piimitiTe 
•grieoltoral  implemeota  and  metboda  sUU  in  nae  were 
•opMaeded  by  tiie  introdnetion  of  modem  improrements. 
Tu  aUef  oropa  aae  oats,  ije,  wheat,  and  Imrley;  fla^ 
lump,  and  polae  are  alio,  prodoced    Tha  farm  and  dairy 
prodnoe,  thoagh  plentifnl  in  quantity,  ia  indifferent  in 
qoality;  bot  great. attention  ia  pud  to  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  oattle.   In  tba  department  there  are  a  large 
■ombw    ocAardsand  gardens,  and  vegetaUea  an  largely 
gMwo  for  emMtation.   The  SshHiaa,  of  tha  coast,  parti- 
eokrly  tiu  pilehard  fishery,  employ  a  great  nuny  hands, 
wd  randsr  Uiis  department  an  exnllent  nnrsery  «  aeamea 
tat  tha  Fraoeh  nary.  '  Uniattoe  is  rieb  in  mmerala :  iron, 
eoal,  lead,  bismntb,  and  Ane  minea  an  w&rhed ;  and  there 
an  qoarries  of  granite,  alate,  marble,  and  porphyry.  The 
bad  minea  of  PonUaeoeo  and  Hoelgoat,  which  yielded  a 
aooddotahk  qnanti^  of  Bilrar,  hare  not  been  wo»ed  unco 
180.9.   The  manofaotorea  an  Uneoa,  wodlans,  eaikloth, 
topH  pBpW)  loathar,  aarthenwnre»  aoda,  aoap,  oaodlei^ 
aagar^  it.   Bh^bnfldiog  is  oarrifed  on  at  Breat  and  other 
aaapotta.    Flnimn  ia  dinded  into  tha  arrondlssemanta  of 
Qounperl^  Brest,  ChitettiUo^'lforlai^  aoj  Qnimper,  tba 
town  of  Qnimper  htiaa  the  oapttal  of  the  dmrtmeat. 
The  popobtion  id  Elanten  in  187S  wm  64S,9»,  and  in 
1876  it  via  SM,10e. 

FINLAND  (Ilnntah  Smomi,  or  Smommmaa,  Oa  Swampy 
Begion,  of  meh  IlnUad— Fen  I^nd-^  said  to  be  a 
Swidiah  translation),  a  grand-dnohy  forming  an  adminia- 
tietire  dinrion  or  goremment  of  Bnaua,  Ues  between  69'  48* 
■ind  70'  6*  N.  Ut,  and  30'  W  and  S3'  47'  K  long.  It  u 
boonded  on  the  N.  by  Norway,  on  the  E.  by  the  govem- 
menta  of  Arebangel  and  Olonati,  on  tha  &  by  the  Oolf  of 
Finland,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  OnU  of  Bothnia.  Its 
gtaateat  length  is  717  mile%  greatest  breadth  378  milaa,  the 
arscaga  breadth  babg  abont  180  rnBea;  tiie  area  ia  144,331 
aqnanmiles.  ThsanrfaoaismlslbytinthlnimixtDnof land 
and  water ;  and  the  seercoast,  especially  in.  the  sonth  and 
aonth-west,  presents  the  same  anecaasion  of  .ffords  and  rocky 
(eadlanda  ttiat  charaetorisea  the  ooasts  of  Norway  and 
Sweden.  The  fiords  of  Finland,  howarer,  aeldom  eneed  a 
few  miles  in  extent'  ^le  ooaet  is  ttndded  with  innamer- 
able  smaQ  islanda  and  rocks  called  sklr;  aome  of  these 
lalsods,  as  those  of  Sreaborg;  have  been  cooTerted  into 
fbrtnaeaa  of  gnat  atnoitth.  The  intikala  archipelago 
erialA.Utdgnnittannd  Umestopi  neka  ia  the  .Boumian 
fdf  nodan  the  narigatioa  eactnua^  dnQKOMt  The 


lakea  oconpy  fcbont  13  par  eent  of  Uie  area,  the  marsbsa 
30  par  cant,  so  that  Finland  ia  mon  abondantly  so^liad 
with  water  than  any  other  eonotry  in  the  wdrid.  Tie  land 
an>aan  to  have  been  foimaify  s  aaa-bed,  which  waa 
nadnaHy  elevalad  and  ia  atffl  ifa^  •!  the  of  aboot 
S-4  feet  on  the  Oolf  of  Bothnia,  ead  l-f  faat  on  the  Golf 
of  Finland  in  a  hundred  years.   Tha  enrtaea  conaiatb  oC 

Smnttire  rocks,' aa  gneiis,  porphyritie  and  ayenltiG  ^ntte^ 
iorite^  gabbro,  and  hyperesUiene,  and  of  f otmationa  allied  to 
the  older  metamorphic  and  the  Cambrian.  Neittier  foaails 
nor  coal  hare  been  foand.  Oeok^ta  anppcae  that  tha 
land,  a  low  teblo-land,  eontinnoua  ^ong  its  nortb-weaten 
and  aonthem  botdm.  with' two  iow  and  flat  horderfidgea, 
waa  Icmg  ago  eoTaiad  witJi  ea  Immense  iae^heet,  iriUeh, 
creeping  fmn  Bnandmaiia,  oreaaad  tlie  Oolf  of  Bothnia,  . 
tnTcrsed  ,Boodkem  Roland  in  a  diraotitm  eoath  by  eest, 
eroeead  the  OnU  «f  nnbnd,  and  ore^  fnrOter  on  in  the 
Bsltio  provinees.  The  nnmberless  atrin,  the  pooiUoos  and 
dinctions  of  which  exclnde  any  sospioion  of  their  baTing 
been  traced  by  floating  ice,  the  striatum  on  the  ielanda  of 
the  shallow  gulfs,  together  with  that. of  the  Onega  baein. 
the  Nara  nUay,  and  the  Baltio  proiinoes^  tha  nnintermpted 
sheet  of  tQl,  of  a  tme  unstntifled  and  onwaabed 
mordaia  depoeit  oorering  Finland,  the  nnmbadoas  morainea 
paiaUd  to  tlie  gboial  atria,  and  hundreds  «f  otlm  ort 
denoos  aeam  to  aattb  tba  edateoca  of  anoh  an  iee-ahaat 
beyond  doobt  As  to  'traces  of  marina  fomatton^  then 
an  none  aboTe  a  level  ol  abont  100  or  ISO  feet;  only 
lacustrine  depoaita  oover  the  till  abore  this  lareL 

Tbib  greatar  portion  of  the  interior  Is,  as  has  beau  auid, 
a  nst  table-land,  aTeraging  in  height  from  S60  to  400 
faet|  and  interspersed  with  hills  of  no  great  devatioo. 
Heigfata  of  oonsiderabla  eleTation  an  foood  only  in  tfah 
moat  northerly  per^  wlien  ttta  highaat  inmmi^  HaldeQUl 
(Lapi^  HaliUsohfA),  riaaa  to  4134  feat  io  tha  noctkwaet 
oo  the  Norwegian  border.  Other  single  monntatoa  raaah 
from  3000  to  9000  fee^  and  the  higher  ridgea  1000  feet 
The  land  felb  towards  the  aonth.  The  priompal  centnl 
ridge  UBaneelk&  {%.».,  land-ridge),  abont  iSOO  feet  high, 
the  watenhed  between  the  Arottc  Ooead  and  the  OnU  of 
Bothnia,  forma  the  boundary  between  Buaaia  and  Fbtland 
from  68*  to  64*  N.  bt,  mnniog  thaooa  under  dm  name  of 
Suomen-aelU  Ilubnd'ridge)  towaidaihe  aonth-waat  sa 
far  as  tha  OuU  ttf  Bothnb,  63*  N.  bt  Semal  ^un  run 
off  from  this  ridge  towards  the  aonth,  fonning  wateraheds, 
but  rising  littb  above  the  general  bvet  of  the  table-land. 
The  brgeet  plain  lies  on  the  uamw  middle  part  of  tha 
Oulf  of  Bothnia. 

By  the  above-montioned  ridgee  Finland  ia  divided  Into 
five  great  baaina.  In  tha  aonth-eaatem  basin,  beaidaa  Lake 
Lod^  on  the  border,  liaa  Lake  Bdma,  along  with  130 
luger  and  several  Ihooaand  amaHer  bkei^  diwhargiBg  hj 
the  river  Wooksen  into  Lake  Ladoga;  in  the  middle. or 
sonthem  basin  is  Lake  PlgAoe,  dischaigbg  by  the  river 
Eymmene  into  the  OnU  of  Finland  ^  in  the  aonth-wast 
basin  the  waton  noite  near  the  town  of  Tammerfors  in  the  ' 
little  lake  Fyl^jirn,  and  discharge  by  the  river  Eomo  into 
the  Botbuian  Onlf ;  in  the  aoru-west  is  the  Ulea  boon, 
with  an  oQtflow  by  the  riven  XHal,  Kami,  and  Tomet  into 
tin  lame  gulf;  the  north  basin  crataina  Lake  EaM«(naariy 
1000  aqoan  mOea),  covered  with  iee  for  ten  months  in 
the  year,  and  aending  its  woten  into  tha  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  rivna  an  full  of  npids,  and  rarely  navigable,  but 
aerva  for  floating  down  large  quanUtiea  of  timber  from  the 
extensive  woods  of  the  interior,  and  also  famish  motive 
power  for  many  mOls.    The  lakes  an  united  by  caaals. 

The  climate  of  Finland  b  severe,  bot  gener^  healthy. 
Tha  mean  yeady  tampanttve  ia  tha  north  b  37-5*  Fahr. ; 
at  HetaingfM^  SS'T.   Th^  averaga  annual  rainfap  b  SO 
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ImmenM  forali  eorar  oap*lialf  of  the  am  of  iht  eonntry, 
nacluDg  on  the  nottli  kb  far  as  L«ko  Eaare.  They  consist 
chisflr  of  |>iae,  apniee  flr»  uid  torch,  the  oak  grOwiog  wild 
only  in  tha  loato,  vhan  ilao  an  fonnd  applea,  peara,  and 
ehnriaa.  By*  ia  cnltinted  aa  far  as  tha  AreUe  CizeU^ 
barley  moatly  in  the  north  to  Lake  Enare,  oata  as  far  as  66* ' 
K.  hi.,  wheat  bat  little  aod  only  in  the  sontli,  boekwhiat 
and  flax  to  64'  N.  Ia(.»  hemp  to  66',  and  potatoaa  arory- 
where.  Tha  flora  ioclodaa  1080  pbanarogama  and  18O0 
cryptogams.  Of  wild  animals  the  bear,  wolf,  fox,  ermb^ 
hare^  and  sqairrel  -are  the  most  CKnnmou,  with  the  lyn^  elk, 
rein-deer ;  and  seals  in  the  sea  and  in  Lakes  Ladoga  and 
Suma.  Among  birds,  are  the  woodcock,  moorcock,  bUck- 
oock,  white  ptannigan,  partridge,  awnn,  goose,  dock,  The  flsh 
inclade  the  saimoB,  perch,  pike^  and  oUier  common  kinds. 

Tb9  population  in  187S  was  1,913,647,  divided  among 
Uia  Tanona  provinoea  as  follows  : — 

Abo.   9,3X2  S1B,ST0 

Kttopio  ie,4U  838,280 

NyUnd   i,M  1SS,8U 

St  Michel   8,818..;  11^836 

TftTutdioa   8,833  MUi.360 

Uldtlwrg  <3,»64  188,584 

W«M.  18,823  324,282 

WOorg  ..18,or8  S8».010 


144,UI 


1,912,847 


The  yearly  jncrMae  of  the  popolatton  b  at  Hie  rale  of 
105  par  «aDt ;  the  denaity  ia-one  peraon  to  148-6  acres. 
The  population  of  the  36  towns  was,  in  1875,  148,395,  or 
7*7  per-Mnt.  of  the  whole.  Of  thepopnlation98per  cent, 
belong  lo  the  Lotheran  Church,  somewhat  less  than  S  per 
NDt  to  the  Oreco-RoBiian  Church,  while  Roman  Catholics 
and  Jews  together  number  only-  about  1230;  in  1870 
there  were  86  Mehometana  Of  the  whole  population, 
85  per  cent  are  Finns  proper   14  per  cent,  are  Swedish- 

rtking  farmers  and  peasants,  chiefly  in  the  goTeraments 
Nyland,  Abo,  and  Wasa,  os  the  coasts  and  islands ; 
Bamns  nnmber  about  6000^  besides  flia  uiUtaiy,  mostly 
ia  the  towns;  Oaimans  1200,  in  Helsingf ors and  Wibotg  ; 
gipnea  about  1000 ;  and,  to  the  furthest  north,  Lapps  600. 
Agtienltnraoceopies  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  population ; 
tiftde,  shipping  and  manufactures,  7  per  cent;  the  profes- 
siona,  1  *9  per  cent.;  military,  1  per  cent  The  proportion 
of  men  to  women  is  1000  to  105G.  The  average  number 
of  ill^timate  births  is  7  per  cent  The  menu  duration  of 
life  is  37  years,  being  35*6  among  men  and  38'4  among 
women.  The  epidemic  dioeaan  are  typhus,  nervous  fever, 
and,  in  diysammera,  diarrhoea.  Of  the  deaths  3  per  cent, 
M  1179  (187Jh,  were  .vident  Nearly  7000  are  whole  or 
hdt  blind.  There  is  some  emigration  to  Buuia  and  the 
north  of  Nonraly,  and  thence  to  the  United  States,  chiefly 
to  llichigaa 

Tha  chief  occupation  is  agriculture,  for  which  the  soil 
in  the  aonth-weat  and  on  the  coast  of  AVasa  is  best  adapted. 
Modem  methods  of  agriculture  afe  found  only  in  the  soutli, 
the  hoe  being  the  principal  implement  in  the  east  Tlie 
a/ea  under  cultivation  is  about  2,000,000  acres, — of  wbich 
700,000  are  occupied  with  rye,  300,000  with  borley, 
340,000  with  oats,  and  600,000  are  fallow.  Sometimes, 
e^aeially  in  the  north,  the  night-froata  deatroy  the  crops, 
aad  then  meal  baa  to  be  largely  imported  from  Bussia. 
There  are  ten  agricultural  schools,  two  of  which  are  of  a 
higher  class.  Of  the  land  35  million  acres  belong  to  the 
crown,  6  millions  to  the  upper  jlaeses,  and  60  miUions  to 
the  peaaantry.    Serfdom  never  existed  in  the  country. 

Of  the  exports  about  oue-haU  is  timber,  though  the 
foTbita  are  much  thinned  by  fires,  uprooting,  and  extrava- 
e*ttceb  Of  the  land  nnder  wood  (64  per  cent)  39  per  cent 
hdonga  to  the  cnmn,  nnder  tha  aapariatoDdeaeo  of  forest- 


masters,  there  being  one  school  of  forestry.  Li  1876  there 
were  npwaidk  of  200  aaw-miUs,  the  export  amounting  to 
41,536,169  oobic  feet— planks,  boards,  battens,  &c,  besides 
7,433,617  enbie  feet  of  nmnd  timber. 

Cattift-breeding  la  aaccessfal  on  aceooot  of  the  many 
natural  moadowi^  the  good  paatorage,  and  abondanoe  of 
water.  Government  ^vea  premiums  for  ruUng  and  draught 
horses,  and  for  impibrement  in  the  breeds  of  horses  and  > 
cattle.  The  value  of  butter  and  other  dairy  produce  ex- 
ported  in  1876  amounted  to  nearly  £800,000 ;  of  horeea 
350,000,  homed  cattle  100,000,  sheep  900,000.  vkvm 
190,000,  and  rein-deer  60,000  were  exported. 

liie  herring  fishery  is  of  some  importance,  whOa  the  rivers 
yield  considerable  quantitiea  of  salmon,  and  the  lakes 
^t»flih  (Gongtmiu  albvi).  The  e^ort  ctf  flah  in  1876 
waa  nOued  at  ovex  £1OO,O00l 

Onuiite^  marble^  felqfMtr,  and  floaiti  an  qnanied  to  the 
north  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and  porphyry  «  the  island 
Hc^Iand.  There  ia  also  an  extmsiTe  granite  qnany  tA 
Pytterlahti  near  Fredrikshamn.  Iron-mining  and  amalting 
ore  important  industries  In  1876  68,000  tons  of  iron  ore 
were  raised;  31  iron-works  tamed  oat  26,000  tons  of 
cast-iron.  Besides  Uiis,  13  refining  works  turned  out 
16,000  tons  of  bariron.  The  iron  exports  in  1874 
amounted  to  19,230  tons,  and  the  imports  were  47,370 
toaa,  half  9f  which  connated  of  ore;  while  in  1876  tha 
iron  export  amoontgd  to  ot3y  12,00(^  and  tiie  import  to 
31,000  toaa,  Copgm  and  tin  are  found,  and  in  Ijphad  • 
lUtle  moH.   Lime  »  obtuned  nearly  everywhere. 

Finland  haa  about  430  niumfactoriea  of  various  kinds, 
giving  emplf^ent  to  about  11,000  workpeopla  The 
prinapal  arricles  manofactured  are  metal  goods,  cotton 
goods,  wooUen  doth,  paper,  candles,  soap,  tobacco,  sugar, 
brandy,  beer,  leather.  The  whole  production  is  valued  at 
;ei, 480,000. 

The  value  of  the  whole  exporta  in  1876  amounted  to 
v£3,948,200,  timber  npreaenting  about  one-half,  cattle  one- 
seventh,  grain  about  1  per  cent,  iron  and  steel  gooda 
about  7  per  cent,  woven  goods  7  per  cent.,  pop^  2][  per 
cent,  fish  and  gams  nearly  3  per  cant,  fair  3|  per  cent, 
butter,  &c,  21  per  cent  .  The  imports  were  valued  at 
jC5,641,710;  of  this  15  percent  represented  woven  good% 
grain  17}  per  cent,  iron  and  steel  8}  per  cent,  coffee  7  per 
cent.,  sugar  6  per  cent,  cotton  4|  per  cent,  tobacco  2} 
per  cent,  salt  3  per  cent,  wine  and  spirits  3^  per  cent 
lu  1876  the  exports  showed  an  increase  in  timber,  tar, 
butter,  groin,  and  hides,  and  a  falling  off  in  woollen  goods 
and  iron.  In  the  import  list  a  falling  off  tot^  place  in  all 
articles  except  cotton,  jietroloum,  aod  coffee.  In  1876 
the  custom-house  tecetpts  were  ^6434,603,  showing  a 
falling  oB  of  about  one-tenth  as  compared  with  1876. 
In  the  imports  Rusna  holds  the  first  place,  Oennany  being 
second,  Qreat  Britain  third,  and  Norway  and  Sweden 
fourth.  Russia  also  comes  first  in  the  export  list,  Qieat 
Britain  second,  and  Germany  and  Norway  and  Sweden 
respectivety  third  and  fourth.  The  shipping  that  entered 
the  various  ports  numbered  9364  vessels  of  -all  kinds,  of 
1,314,999  registered  tons;  9220  vessels  of  1,310,679  tons 
cleared  the  ports.  The  Finnish  merchant  shipping  in  1875 
numbered  1900  resseU  of  more  than  18}  tooa  (280,000 
tons  in  all) ;  126  of  these  (7l03  tons)  were  ateamwa.  A 
considerable  amopnt  of  shipbuilding  is  carried  on  on  the 
west  coast 

The  total  length  of  the  state  railways  is  624  nulei, 
which,  with  a  private  railway  of  21  miles,  connect  the 
capital  Helungtors  with  Abo,  Hongd,  Tammerfors, 
Tavostehus,  Borg&,  Wiborg,  and  St  Petersburg.  The 
longest  canal  is  Miat  known  as  the  .Saima  canal,  37  miles 
long,  connecting  Lake  Saima  with  the  Qulf  of  Finland ; 
besidea  thia  thara  an  aevetal  smaller  eanala  tandering 
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nkvigation  pnetietble  between  seTeral  K>r  the  Uke&  Tbe 
telegrmph,  under  Rossiaa  maoagenient,  eonnecta  nearly  kH 
the  towns  of  the  coontry. 

The  edacation  of  Finland  is  carried  on  in  one  nniverstty 
(Helsingfors),  H  tyceoms  and  rtalieAulenfOae  polytechnic, 
two  iodnBtrial,  biz  navigation,  one  cadet,  two  superior  and 
eight  inferior  Bgrieoltnral,  two  trade  schools,  besides  two 
schools  for  the  Uind,  and  fonr  for  deaf  and  dumb.  Thee* 
ioolnda  both  atata  and  private  sduwlk.  For  popular  in- 
Btraetion  thm  are  three  normal  seminariei  and  448 
primary  schools,  most  of  them  Finaiah,  67  being  Swedish, 
5  mixed  Finnish  and  Swedish,  and  2  Russian.  Besides 
these  there  seem  to  be  a  Dumber  of  peripatetic  teaehecs 
who  teach  many  that  do  not  attend  schod.  In  1875  24 
publishers  issned  154  books,  which  had  a  sale  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter  copies.  There  are  fiS  jonmaU  of  Tarious 
kinds,  one-half  bMsg  Finnish. 

The  czar  ot  Russia  is  grand-duke  of  flnlond,  the  external 
affuii  of  both  countries  being  the  same.  So  far  as  internal 
administtatitni  u  eoaeeme^  Finland  u  an  independent 
atate.  The  oonstitution  datea  from  1772-1789,  and  is 
based  besides  upon  the  pledge  of  the  csar  Alexander  I.  in 
1809 {[when  Swedish  Finland  was  annexed),  renewed  by  his 
snecessora,  and  upon  the  decree  of  the  diet  of  date  1869. 
tha  csor  decides  as  to  war  and  peace,  and  as  to  treaties, 
has  the  right  of  pardon,  appoints  the  officials  of  the 
country,  who,  howeTsr,  mnst  be  natjres,  and  is  the  last 
appeal  in  law.  The  goTemment  of  file  country  and  tlie 
administration  of  jastice  are  carried  on  by  the  Imperial 
Senate  for  Finland,  consisting  of  wghteen  membeia 
appointed  by  die  fliar,  under  the  prendenoy  of  the 
goremor-general  of  Finhad.  Hie  putieBlar  afbira  on 
which  the  esar  has  to  decree  are  l^d  before  him  by  the 
atate  secretary  for  Finland.  The  legislatire  function  is 
exercised  by  the  «zar  and  diet  or  landtag  (^Smn),  without 
the  eonsent  of  which  no  law  can  be  either  ordained  or 
repealed,  no  new  taxes  imposed,  or  soldiers  IsTied.  The 
diet  is  colled  together  ereiy  fiTe  years,' and  consists  of  the 
repreaentatiTes  of  the  nobility,  olergy,  citisena,  and 
peasantry.  The  nobility  are  representea  bj  the  heads  of 
the  ndUe  fomiliea  admitted  into  the  House  of  Nobles ;  the 
other  depntifls  are  elected,  the  bishops  being  admitted  on 
aoeonnt  of  fheir  offiee.  ^Hie  oBtoial  language  is  Swedish. 
For  administratire  purposee  inland  is  divided  into 
eight  l&ns  or  governments,  the  names  of  which  are  given 
above.  An  older  division  was  the  districts  of  Finland 
proper,  Aland,  Sato-Kunta,  Nyland,  Tavostland,  Karelen, 
Savolaks,  Osterbotten,  and  Lapland.  Ihe  l&ns  are  divided 
into  karadi  or  districts,  and  these  into  parishes  or 
commaaee,  of  which  there  are  480,  and  whidi  have  Uie 
managuneot  of  thdr  own  internal  affiUiK  Hie  administra- 
tion a  the  law  liee  in  the  first  place  with  the  senate^  tn  the 
seoond  ^aea  vlth  the  high  courts  aatahUshed  in  kbo, 
Kikolautad,  Wasa,  and  Wiboig;  and  finally  with  the  district 
courts  in  the  country  and  the  municipal  courts  in  the  towns. 
The  ebtablished  religion  is  that  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Chnrcb,  under  the  archbishop  ctf  Abo  and  the  bishops  of 
Borgft  and  Euopia  There  is  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  or 
eonvocation  every  ten  years,  with  thirty-fonr  clerical  and 
fifty  lay  representatives.  There  lb  complete  religions  free- 
dom for  other  bodies.  The  Qreco-Bossian  poriahoB  ore 
nnder  the  metropolitan  in  St  Petersburg. 

The  public  income  ot  the  countiyin  1877  was  £1,267,733, 
and  the  expenditure  £1,367,738,  brittle  on  January  1,  1878, 
the  debt  WIS  £3,463,470.  Beudea  the  national  bank  of 
Finland,  there  are  two  private  banks,  thirty-nine  eanng^ 
banks,  and  tkree  firs  insurance  establishments.  The  mUi- 
tiry  force  of  Finland  consists  of  one  battalion  of  riflemen. 
The  Finnish  coioage  consists  of  a  markka  or  silver  mark  of 
100  pentu.  eq.nal  to  about  9jd.    In  1878  a  new  gdd  coin- 


age was  issned,  ctaisistiog  of  two  pieces  of  SO  and  10 
francs  or  markka  respectively.  The  Finnish  mile  Is  equal 
to  10  verats  or  6'64  English  miles.  The  fathom  of  3  ells 
of  2  Finnish  feet  b  eqnal  to  1-91B3  J^nglish  yards.  T)w 
tumlamd  contains  1'21963  acres.  The  "  ship-^mund  "  con- 
tains 374*85  D)  avoirdupois,  the  Finnish  Dt  being  equal  to 
0-93713  lb  avoirdupois ;  the  ton  ueqnal  to  4-SS95  bushel^ 
the  last  to  1'86  ton  r^tsr,  the  *'  can*  to  "67645  imperial 
galloa. 

JJwforjr.— It  was  probably  at  end  of  the  7th  ae  beginning 
of  the  8th  century  that  the  Finns  took  poseesnon  of  what  is 
now  Finland,  thongh  it  was  only  whan  Christianity  was  in- 
trodneed,  about  1167,  that  they  were  brought  into  contact 
with  civilised  Europe,  They  probably  found  the  Lsppa  in 
possession  of  the  country.  The  eariy  Finlanders  do  not  aeem 
to  have  had  any  governmental  organisation,  but  to  have 
lived  in  separate  oommnnities  and  villages  independent  id' 
each  other,  Heir  mythology  coDsiated  in  the  dcificatioB 
of  tho  forces  of  nature,  as  "Ukko,"  the  god  <rf  the  air, 
"  Tspio,"  god  of  the  forasti,  **  Ahti,'  the  gA  of  water,  Ae, 
Tltese  early  Finlanden  aeem  to  have  been  both  Imve  and 
troublesome  to  their  neighbonrs,  and  their  repeated  atlaelu 
on  the  const  of  Sweden  drew  the  attmtioB  <tf  the  kings  of 
that  country.  King  Eric  IX  (St  Erie),  aeeom|)anied  by 
the  bishop  of  Upsola,  Henry  (an  Englishman,  it  is  aaid), 
and  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  invaded  the  coimtty 
in  1157,  when  the  people  were  conquered  and  b^ttiaed. 
Kin^  Eric  left  Bishop  Henry  with  his  priests  and  aome 
soldiers  behind  to  oonfirm  the  conquest  and  complete  the 
conveiUML  Aiter  a  time  he  waa  killed,  canonised,  ud 
■■  St  Henry  became  the  patron  saint  of  FinlMd.  As 
Sweden  ha^  tft^nttend  to  W  own  affurs,  Fli^bid  vu 
gradually  reverting  to  independence  and  paganism,  when 
m  1309  another  bishop  and  missionary,  Thomas  (olao  an 
Englishman),  anived,  and  recommenced  the  work  of  St 
Henry,  Bi^op  Thomas  nearly  snceeeded  in  detaching 
Finland  from  Sweden,  and  forming  it  into  a  provinoe 
subject  only  to  thepope,  ThefamousBirgerJarl  undertook 
a  omsade  in  Finland  in  1249,  compelling  the  Tavastiana, 
one  of  the  subdiviricns  of  the  Finlanden  proper,  to  acceitt 
Christianity,  and  building  a  castle  at  TavastehuL  Ik  was 
ToAel  Knntionwhoeonqaeredand  eninectedthe  Karelian 
Finlanden  fat  1395,  and  bnat  the  atrong  castle  of  Wiboif 
Almoet  continuous  ware  between  Bussia  and  Sweden  wen 
the  reenlt  of  the  conquest  of  Finland  by  the  latter.  In 
1323  it  was  settied  that  the  river  Bsjojoki  should  be  the 
boundary  between  Russia  and  the  Swedish  province. 
After  the  final  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Swedes,  tiiey 
spread  among  the  Finlanders  their  civilization,  gave  them 
lawi^  accorded  them  the  same  civil  rights  as  banged  to 
thenwelveo,  and  introduced  agriculture  and  other  beneficial 
artfc  The  Reformed  religion  waa  introduce^  into  Finland 
by  Qustavos  Tasa  about  1B28,  and  King  John  lU  raised 
it  to  the  dignity  of  a  grand-duchy.  The  country  snlbred, 
sometimes  deplorably,  in  most  of  Uie  wars  waged  by  Sweden, 
especially  with  Russia  and  Denmark.  His  predecessor 
having  created  an  order  of  nobility, — counts,  Ittrons,  and 
nobles,  Qustavus  Adolpltus  in  the  begiuning  of  the  17th 
century  established  the  diet  of  Finland,  composed  of  the 
four  orders  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  bonrgeois,  nod  peasanta 
Oostavns  and  his  successor  did  much  for  Finland  by  found- 
ing  schools  and  gymnasia,  building  churches,  eDoouiag^ng 
leomiDg,  and  introducing  printing  During  the  reign  oi 
Chailee  XL  (1692-1696)  the  country  suffered  terribly  from 
(amine  and  pestilence ;  in  the  dioceae  of  Abo  alone  60,000 
persons  died  in  less  than,  nine  months.  Fmland  has  been 
visited  at  different  periods  since  by  these  scourges;  so  late  as 
1848  whole  villages  were  starved  during  a  drc«dful  famine. 
Peter  the  Great  cast  an  envious  eye  on  Finland  and  tried  to 
wrest  it  from  Sweden;  in  1710he  mano^vd  to  obtain  poesce- 
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•ion  of  tlie  towni  of  Kekeliolm  and  TUImaiutnmd ;  aod  by 
J  71 6  all  tha  bountry  ma  in  his  (wwer.  Meantime  the 
BuffsriDgs  of  the  people  had  been  great;  thooaands 
perished  in  the  wars  of  Charles  XIL  Bjr  the  peace  of 
Nyatad  in  1721  the  prorince  of  Wiborg,  tlie  eastern 
dinaion  '^f  Finland,  waa  finally  ceded  to  Roasio.  But 
Ha  coaatry  had  bera  laid  very  low  by  wu,  peatilmoe, 
and  famine,  though  it  recorered  itself  with  wonderful 
zapdity.  In  1741  the  Swedes  made  an  effort  to  recover 
tlu  e^ed  provioee^  bat  through  wretched  managemoDt 
coffer^  disaster,  and  were  compelled  to  capitulate  in 
Angost  1712,  coding  by  the  peace  of  Abo,  next  yeac,  the 
towni  of  ViUmanatrand  and  Fredrikshamn,''.  Nothing 
romarkable  seems  to  have  oecorred  till  178S,  under 
Gustavna  UI.,  who  began  to  reign  in  1771,  and  who  gave 
the  Finlandera  those  f  nndomentol  lawa  by  which  they  are 
still  aaseotially  governed.  Th$  country  was  divided  into 
six  goremmeDts,  •  second  aaperior  court  of  justice  was 
fonndsd  at  Wasa,  nwnj  new  towns  vera  buQ^  eiHnmerea 
flourished,  and  scienea  and  art  were  encouraged.  Latin 
dia^taared  as  the  academic  language^  and  Swediah  was 
adopted.  In  1788,  however,  war  again  broke  out  between 
Bweden  and  Rossis,  and  was  carried  on  for  two  years 
withoot  much  gjory  or  gain  to  either  party,  the  main  aim 
of  OnstaTUi  being  to  recover  the  lost  Finnish  province. 
In  1808,  onder  Oustavus  IV.,  peace  was  agaia  broken 
betweoQ  tite  two  coontries,  and  the  war  ended  by  the  cession 
in  1609  of  the  whole  of  Finland  and  the  Aland  Islands  to 
Rnana,  which  has  ever  sinco  maintained  hsr  supremacy. 
The  Finlandera  themselves  fought  bravely  against  Russia, 
and  it  ta  said  that  hnUrj  had  not  a  HtUs  to  do  with  the 
narit.  mnperor  Alazauder  I.  convt&ed  the  diet  at 
Boigo  ia  1B09,  when  he  issued  a  manifesto  undertaking 
to  preaarve  the  religTon,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  eountir. 
Tm  pledge  has  been  taken  his  suocessor^  and  probably 
Fbiland  is  the  freest  aud  best  governed  part  of  the  Russian 
empire.  A  senate  was  created  and  a  govemorgenerut 
named.  The  province  of  Wiborg  was  reunited  to  Finland 
in  1811,  and  Abo  remained  the  capital  of  the  coimtry  till 
1821,  when  the  civil  and  military  authorities  were  removed 
to  Helungfoia,  and  the  university  In  1827.  The  diet,  which 
had  not  net  for  06  yean^  was  oouToked  by  Alexander  It 
ak  UdungftHt  in  1863,  aud  has  met  every  five  years  since. 
Stnos  ISw)  Finland  has  been  allowed  the  nss  ^  a  cotnaga 
peculiar  to  itself.  Under  Alexander  IL  Finland  has  been 
on  the  whole  prosperous  aud  progressivei  The  use  of  the 
Kniush  tongue  ia  everywhere  encouraged,  though  the  upper 
eUasas  ntoatly  we  Swedish,  find  the  study  of  the  Rnssian 
laagnaga  waa  -mada  compulsoty  in  all  the  state  lohouls  in 
1872. 

EtiiMologjf  and  Lmgwct^ — The  term  Finns  has  a  wider 
application  than  Unland,  beisg,  with  its  adjectivo  Finnic 
or  Finna>Ugric  or  Ugr6-Finnic,  the  ooUective  name  of  the 
westenunoet  branch  of  the  great  Uialo-Altaic  family,  dia- 
petisd'throBghout  Finland,  Lapland,  the  Baltic  provinces 
(Esthonia.  Lironia,  Cooriand),  parts  of  Russia  proper  (south 
of  Lake  OliDga),  both  bonks  of  middle  Volga,  Form,  Vologda, 
West  Siberia  (between  the  Urol  Honntaius  aud  tlie  Yenis- 
mea),  and  Hungary.  It  consists  of  five  groups : — (I)  the 
Tlana  proper;  (2)  the  Lapps;  (3)  the  Permian  Finns;  (4) 
Volga  Finus  ;  (S)  Ugrian  Finns.  (1)  The  first  group  com- 
prises the  Suomi  or  Saomelaisset,  Fen-men,  who  occupy 
nearly  all  inland  except  a  portion  on  the  Qi>.lf  of  Bothnia, 
about  Waso,  where  Sw^ish  lb  spoken;  next,  the  Kareliana, 
who  extend  from  Rnssian  LaplaDd  south  to  the  Gulf  of 
Unload  and  Lake  Ladoga,  and  east  to  the  White  Sea  and 
Um  ahorea  of  Lake  Onega ;  thirdly,  the  Chudic,  a  Slav  term 
•ftso  applied  to  the  whole  groaj^  but  now  restricted  to  the 
Vepe  or  northern  Chud  and  the  Votic  or  southern  Chud, 
dweUisg  In  scattesed  communilies  round  the  sliores  of  Lake 


Onega ;  and  lastly,  Uie  Baltic  Finns,  including  the  Este  or 
Esthonian,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Galf  of  Finland  and  the  northern  half  of  Livonia, 
and  the  Livonian  or  Krevinian  occupying  a  small  'Corner 
in  the  n<Hrth-weat  of  Couriand.  (2)  The  Lapps  occupy  the 
extreme  north-west  of  Rnada,  and  some  parts  of  northern 
Sweden  and  Norway.  (3)  The  Permian  Finns  comprise  the 
Siryeniani,  occupying  an  extensive  region  between  60*  N. 
Int.  and  the  Arctic  circle  and  50*  £.  long,  and  the  Ural 
Uonntoins,  but  muniy  in  the  sfcUon  of  th»  government  of 
Vologda;  the  Permian  proper,  formerly  diffused  throughout 
Perm,  Viatka,  Onfa,  Ac.,  now  aurvLving  in  isolated  com* 
munities  mainly  about  the  upper  Kama ;  and  the  Votyak, 
occupying  a  relatively  compact  territory  in  Viatka  as  far 
north  as  Olaxov  on  the  river  Tchopso.  (4)  The  Volga 
Finns  include  the  Oheremisaion  un  the  left  bank  of  the 
Volga,  from  a  little  west  of  Kaxan  to  near  Nijai-Norgorod; 
and  tiia  Hordvinian,  divided  into  small  communities  ou 
both  buks  of  the  Ve^s,  about  ^mUiak,  Samara,  Stavropol, 
and  TamboT.  (S)  ^  Unisn  Fimis  iodode  the  Vognl^ 
ateading  from  the  Uial  Uonntune  east  to  near  the  river 
Obi  and  south  to  Tobolsk;  the  Ostyaks,  from  the  Voguli 
east  to  the  river  Tenissei,  between  Tunichanak  and  Yenis- 
eisk, and  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  59*  lat;  aud  the 
Magyars  of  Hungary.  These  five  groupa  form  one  Un- 
goistio  family,  to  which  Samoyede  is  related.  The  richest 
and  most  highly  cultivated  languages  of  the  famOy  are 
the  SnomI  and  Magyar.  Tlie  dialecta  are  all  distinctly 
aggluUnstive  forms  of  speech,  with  decided  tendencies 
towards  true  infleuon,  so  much  so  that  iq  many  grammati* 
cal  endings  the  easential  dtfTsretwa  between  ag^tination 
and  inflexion  beonoes  obaenred.  As  in  other  ^alo-Alteia 
tongues,  progresaiTa  ToweUiamunty  forms  a  charseteTistie 
feature  of  the  Finnic  groups  Raak  considered  the  Finnish 
language  the  most  sonorous  and  harmonious  of  tongues. 
It  is  maintained  by  acme  that  the  Finnic  langoagea 
represent  the  oldest  forms  among  the  Uralo-Allaic  groups 
Tliere  ia  strong  evidence  that  the  Finns,  or  a  closely  allied 
race,  most  have  at  one  time^  jwobaUy  prehistoric  been 
spread  over  a  oonuderaMe  area  of  aentnl  if  not  of  western 
Europe. 

Originally  nomads  (hnntete  and  fishers),  all  the  Finnic 
people  excopt  the  I«ppa  and  Os^ks  have  long  yielded 
to  the  inflBeoea  of  dviluatiun,  and  now  aveiywhere 
lead  setded  lives  as  herdsmen,  agricnlturiats,  traders,  ftc. 
Physically  the  Finns  aie  a  strcmg  hardy  race,  of  low 
stature,  with  almost  round  head,  low  forehead,  fiat  features, 
prominent  cheek  bones,  eyes  mostly  grey  aiid  oblique 
(inclining  inwards),  short  and  flat  nose,  protrading  mouth, 
thick  lips,  neck  very  full  and  strong,  so  that  the  occiput 
seema  flat  and  almost  in  a  straight  Una  with  the  nape ; 
beard  weak  and  sparse,  hair  no  doubt  originally  black,  but, 
owing  to  mixture  with  other  races,  now  brown,  red.  and 
even  fair;  complexion  also  aomewbat  brown.  The  Finns 
are  mondly  upright,  hospitably  faithful,  and  submisaivsi 
with  a  keen  sense  of  personal  freedom  and  independence^ 
but  also  somewhat  stolid,  revengeful,  and  indolent  Ifany 
of  these  physical  and  moral  characteristics  they  have  in 
common  with  the-  so-coilod  "  Mongolian  "  racc^  to  which 
they  are  no  doubt  edmiMDy,  if  not  also  linguistically, 
related. 

LiUrature. — Finland  can  boost  of  a  varied  litenture 
more  or  less  indigenous,  the  groat  Dionumedt  of  which  is, 
however,  the  Kalewala,  a  sort  of  epic  poem,  which,  until 
the  present  cmtuiy,  existed  only  in  fragments  in  the 
memories  and  on  the  lips  of  the  peasantry.  A  collection 
of  these  scattered  songs  waa  published  in  1828  by  Dr 
Zachariu  Topelins,  but  it  was  not  till  1835  that  anything 
like  a  complete  and  systematically  arranged  collection  was 
given  to  the  world  by  Dr  TXvm  LSnnrot    For  vesrs  iJr 
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LSonnt  wtndtnd  fMin  pUee  to  pUra  in  tbe  raott  nmoto 
diitricti,  liriag  wiOi  th«  petaanti^,  and  tekiag  down  from 
their  li^  ftll  that  tbcy  ksev  of  their  nopaUr  eongi.  After 
nnweetied  diligence  he  wa*  ancceMfnt  in  collecting  I?,000 
Uaea  These  he  arrttiged  u  methodically  u  he  could  into 
thirtf-tvo  ranea  or  cantos,  which  he  pnbliahed  ezactlj  aa 
he  heard  them  inng  or  chanted.  Continuing  his  reeearehei, 
Dr  Loonrot  pabliahed  in  1S49  a  new  edition  of  23,793 
Tenei,  in  50  runea.  The  importance  of  thie  indigenoni 
mic,  at  it  may  be  fairly  etyled,  was  at  once  reeognised  in 
Enrope,  and  tranilationt  wera  made  into  Swediih,  Qarman, 
and  French.  A  few  specimeoe  hara  alao  baen  tranelated 
into  English  by  t^e  late  Ptofettor  A.  Porter,  of  Yale 
College,  and  published  at  New  York  (1S6S).  The  bnt 
foreign  edition*  are  thoae  of  Cattren  in  Swedish  (lti44), 
I^oozoa  le  Due  in  French  (1845  and-I8C8),  Scbiefner  in 
Qerman  (1 653).  The  poem  has  besides  given  rise  to  a  con- 
liderable  amount  of  critical  literature,  which  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  eomparatire  mythologist  The  poem  is 
written  in  eight-tyllablad  tncbaie  rerae^  and  an  idea  of  its 
•tyle  may  be  obtained  from  Longtallow*!  Hiavaiha,  which  i* 
a  pretty  true  imitation  of  the  Finnish  epic.  Of  the  merits 
and  importance  of  the  poem  Professor  MaxM&ller,  than  whom 
there  could  be  no  better  jadge,  speaks  thus  : — 'I  From  the 
months  of  the  aged  an  epic  poem  hu  been  collected,  equal- 
Hug  the  Iliad  in  length  and  completeness;  say — if  we  can 
forget  for  a  moment  all  that  im  in  our  youth  leamad  to  call 
baantifnl — not  lesa  beautiful.  A  Finn  is  not  a  Oreek,  and 
a  Wainemoinen  waa  net  a  Haner.  Bat  if  the  peet  may  take 
hii  colours  from  that  natora  by  which  he  li  lurroonaecl,  if 
he  may  depict  the  men  with  whom  he  lives,  Kalewala 
:  possesses  naiita  not  dissimilar  from  thoso  of  the  Iliad,  and 
will  claim  its  place  as  the  fifth  national  epic  of  the  world, 
aide  by  side  with  the  Ionian  songs,  with  the  MaKiSlhdrata, 
the  SAahndituh,  and  the  it^lunge."  The  Kalewala  is 
eoncented  entirely  with  the  mythology  or  folk-lore  of  the 
people.  In  the  story  there  is  a  certain  nnify  of  plot, 
thooghthe  rarions  |nrti  an  not  patfeetly  homogeneona, 
ud  tre-eride&tly  the  product  of  difleimit  minds  at  different 
times,  the  Tarioosaongt  having  evidently  reeeired  additions 
in  coarse  of  time.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  origin 
of  the  songs  must  be  sought  for  in  a  time  when  the  various 
branches  of  the  Finns  were  not  so  scattered  as  they  are  now, 
cbrtainly  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  though 
in  the  conclosioo  there  seem  to  be  one  or  two  allusions  to 
Chrutiaa  ant^ects.  The  poem  takea  itt  name  from  the 
three  hoceet  of  llalen,  the  land  of  plentv  and  hapj^ness, 
'WUnlmUnen,  Ilmaifneo,  and  Lemmin-Ktinen-w  it  ia  the 
atroQElM  of  ^we  with  Lonhi,  Hflse,  Yomkahainen,  and 
<^en  from  Fot^ola,  a  land  of  the  cold  north,  and  from 
Laonela,  the  land  of  death,  that  are  sang.  The  poem 
begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  after  many 
Taried  events,  ends  in  the  triamph  of  W&inimAinen  and 
his  followen.  At  the  time  that  Dr  LSnnnt  collected  the 
Kalewala  etmg^  be  also  ooUeeted  a  oonaiderable  quantity  of 
lyiia  poataT,  vUehhe  pnbliahed  under  the  name  of  KanttU- 
tar,  tram  toe  name  of  the  national  instmment  to  which  they 
are  song — Kantde,  a  species  of  harp  with  five  strings.  Of 
leoent  poets  the  most  popular  seems  to  be  Faafo  Korrhoioen, 
a  peasant  whose  productions  are  characteriied  by  abarp  and 
bitini;  sarcasm,  His  songs  were  published  at  Helsingfors 
in  T848.  Other  modem  poets  are  Marteaka,  Kettunen, 
Uahainen,  Oksaaelta.  The  Pinna  are  itrong  in  proverbs, 
Lonnrot  having  published  a  collection  of  upwards  of  7000, 
with  aboat  20OO  eharadesi  while  considerable  coUections 
of  legends  and  tales  have  been  published 
'  The  first  book  printed  in  Finnish  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  and  was  probably  the  j46eee(fartvni  (1543) 
'«f  If  iehaet  Agneola,  bisliop  of  Abo.  A  translation  of  the 
ir«r  Testament  by  the  lama  Ualuip  appeared  in  ISIS*  at 


Stockholm.  Tlie  whole  Bible  waa  not  translated  into 
Finniah  till  1643.  Even  daring  laa^  but  eapeeiaUy  doit^ 
the  present  century,  there  haa  been  coniideraUa  Utenry 
activity  in  Finlmnc^  so  that  now  books  in  alraoat  every 
branch  of  reaearch  are  found  in  the  language,  mainly  trans- 
lations or  adaptations.  We  meet  with,  during  the  present 
century,  a  considemble  number  of  names  of  poeta  and 
dramatists,  no  doubt  very  minor,  as  also  painters,  sculptors, 
and  musical  composers.  At  the  Paris  International  EjJIiibi- 
tion  of  1878  aeveral  native  Finnish  painters  and  sculptors 
exhibited  works  which  wonld  do  credit  to  any  eoantiy; 
and  both  in  the  fine  and  applied  arts  Finland  ocenj^  • 
position  thofenghly  creditable.  An  important  centribntion 
to  a  history  of  Finnish  literature  is  Kruhn's  Svomeith^inm 
rvTwllinnf  nuttinvallan  aHana  (1863),  Finland  is  won- 
derfuUy  rich  ia  periodicals  of  all  kinds,  the  publications  of 
the  Finuuh 'Societies  of  Literature  and  of  Sciences  and 
other  learned  bodiea  being  specially  valuable.  The  Finniah 
Literary  Society  has  within  the  leat  few  yeaia  |mblish«d  a 
new  edition  of  the  woriu  of  the  father  of  Fiwush  Uatoty, 
Henry  Qabrid  Porthan(died  1&04).  A  valuable  handbook 
of  Finnish  history  was  published  at  Helsingfors  in  1B69- 
73,  by  Yrjii  Koskinen,  and  has  been  translated  into  both 
Swedish  and  Qerman.  The  author,  however,  is  undaratood 
to  be  really  a  Swede,  whose  name  ia  Qeorg  Foreman,  the 
above  form  being  a  Finnish  tianalatioa  Odier  works  on 
Finnish  history  have  alao  appeared  within  the  last  four  or 
five  yeus.  Some  important  works  in  Finnish  geography 
luve  also  appeared  dnring  tha  smu  period.  In  laafUfe 
we  have  Unnrot^  great  Finnidt-Swediah  dietionanr,  now 
being  pnbliahed  by  the  Finnish  Literary  Sooiety.  In  tUa 
connexion  the  student  may  be  glad  to  know  of  Dr  Domier'i 
Comparatiwt  Diettottayji  of  Finno-t/grie  LtM^uagn 
(Helsingfors  and  Leipsic),  in  Qerman.  *  In  other  deput- 
meets  works  of  impoHance  hare  not  been  infreqneni 
during  the  present  decade ;  mojt  of  them  appkrently  are  in 
Swedish.  A  valuable  sketch  of  recent  Finnish  literature 
will  be  found  in  the  XnaiiidU  Jttmu  {ir.  Jahigaa^  4  and 
6  Hefto).  {J.  a.  x.) 

FIKLAT,  GiOKOl(I799-18T5),  thehistorian  of  Greece 
"  from  its  conquest  by  the  Bomana  to  the  present  time," 
was  bom  of  Sottish  ptrents  at  Faversham,  Kent,  on  th4 
21st  of  December  1799.    His  father,  >(ajor.John  Ftnlay, 
B.E.,  F.R.&,  who  had  held  for  eome  time  the  post  of 
Inapeetoi  of  the  Oovemment  powder-mills  at  Faversham  and 
W^tham  Abbey,  died  when  Oeorge  waa  atiU  very  young 
(1802J;  but  the  boy  haa  left  on  record  how  his  inteteet  in 
bistonotl  studies  was  awakened  nt  a  raj  early  age  by  the 
manner  tn  which  his  mother  used  to  extdain  ue  histqry  of 
England.    On  the  second  marriage  of  his  mother,  he  was 
aent  to  a  boarding-school  near  Liverpool,  where  he  ^nt 
three  years, — not  very  profitably,  according  to  his  own 
aocoant    Afterwards  his  education  waa  continued  in  more 
favontable  cireumstancea  under  a  private  tator  in  the  boaaa 
of  biaenneley  Ur  Kirkman  Finlay,  who  at  that  time  eat  as 
member  of  parliament  for  the  Qlasgow  district  of  bni^n 
While  making  good  progress  in  his  literary  educatim.  he  at 
the  same  time  laid  up  pleasant  and  life-long  memortea  of 
the  boating,  fishing,  and  pedestrian  excursions  for  whiok 
the  picturesque  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  offer  to  many 
delightful  facilitiea     At  one  time  he  had  entertained 
thoughts  of  entering  the  army ;  but  having  been  dissuaded 
from  this  by  his  friends,  he  ultimaJtcIy,  at  the  dose  of  his 
untveni^  curriculum  in  arts,  made  choice  of  the  pro- 
fession.   He  received  his  preliminary  technical  training  in 
a  writer's  office  in  Qlasgow,  and,  when  little  over  twenty 
years  of  age,  went  to  Odttingen  to  complete  his  studies  is 
Roman  law.    But  before  this  time  he  hod  begun  to  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  the  contemporary  affaire  of  Greeeci  and  at 
the  Hanoverian  nsiTenuty  lie  wat  wholly  anaUa  to  wilh- 
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draw  hit  itUation  from  th«  •lirring  dram*  wbicb  wu  Uien 
being  mifoldcd  In  the  Matli-nttftrD  comar  of  Enropai  "I 
eonverwd  madv"  Iw  »7b,  "with  everybodj'  I  net  who 
htd  Tinted  Greece,  retd  al^th•  works  of  modern  trarellera, 
■nd  associated  *  great  deal  wttli  ttie  only  Greek  who  was 
then  studying  at  Outtingeo,"  In  IS23  he  resolved  to  visit 
the  eonntry  periooallj,  in  order  that  fae  night  judge  for 
himself  of  the  condition  of  Ute  people  and  the  prospects  of 
the  war.  In  November  aesordingly  be  arrived  ta 
Cephalonia,  where  he  first  met  Lord  Byron,  by  whon,  as 
woU  as  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  Brituh  reaident,  he  was 
Tery  kindly  reoeived.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  landed  at 
Pyrgoa,  and  daring  the  next  fourteen  months,  which  were 
ipcDt  partly  at  Athens  and  partly  at  Mlssolonghi,  ho 
greatly  improved  his  knowledge  of  the  langn^g^  history, 
and  antiquities  of  the  country.  While  soon  led  to  form  a 
very  unravourable  opinion  of  the  rapacity,  sclfishneis,  and 
iucompetency  of  the  Greek  leaders,  both  civil  and  military, 
he  by  no  mean*  lost  his  onthnaiasn  fw  the  cause  of  Qreelc 
indspandenea  A  soTore  attiek  of  ferer,  however,  combined 
with  other  cireamstaneoi  to  make  a  change  of  scene  do- 
airible  in  December  183t.  The  rest  of  that  winter 
accordingly  and  the  spring  of  162S  were  spent  in  Rome, 
Naples,  snd  Sicily.  After  spending  a  snmmor  at  Coalls 
Toward,  Argyllshire,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
attended  classes  in  the  aniversity,  and  passed  liia  examina- 
tion in  civil  law  with  a  view  to  being  called  to  the  Scottish 
b«r.  His  nnqueached  enthusiasm  for  Greece,  however, 
madt  it  impoaslble  for  him  to  resist  the  preuing  invitation 
of  his  friend  Hastings  that  he  should  return  to  tlut  eountry, 
and  thenceforward,  if  we  except  a  few  brief  jonrrteys  (one 
to  England  in  1836  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  some 
competent  engineers),  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  wholly 
spent  in  the  lend  of  his  adoptioa  He  took  part  in  the 
Dnsncceuful  oiierations  of  Lord  Cochrane  and  Sir  Richard 
Church  for  the  relief  of  Athens  in  1S27.  When  independ- 
enea  had  been  secured  in  1839,  under  the  presidency  of 
Cbpodiatrias,  he  was  induced  by  th«  prospect  of  peaceful 
progress  to  bay  a  landed  estate  in  Attica,  hoping  in  this 
vqr  to  1^  in  potting  the  country  "  into  the  rood  that  leads 
to  a  i^id  increase  of  prodnction,  papulation,  and  material 
impnivemenk"  These  hopes  were  not  refilised;  all  his 
effurto  for  the  introduction  of  a  better  system  of  agriculture 
ended  in  failure ;  within  a  very  few  years  ha  found  that 
he  had  lost  his  capital  as  well  as  his  labour  in  his  generous 
bat  ill-rewarded  eathusiasu.  Only  when  it  had  becomo 
too  plain  to  him  that  Qraece  could  be  served  in  no  other 
way,  did  he  form  the  reeolve  of  giving  himself  to  the  literaty 
work  which  occupied,  somewhat  sauy,  alt  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  "  Hod  the  hopes  with  which  I  joined  the  cause  of 
breeee  in  1823  been  fulfilled,  it  is  not  probable  that  I 
khontd  have  abaudooed  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  the 
poble  task  of  labouring  to  improve  the  land,  for  the  sterile 
talk  of  recording  its  miifortonea."  So  ho  writes  in  1855. 
His  first  pnblications  were  Tht  Htlltate  Kingdom  and  the 
Greek  Nation  (London,  1836}}  .£s«at*  mr  la  prineipa  tie 
banqui  applique*  i  fitat  aetuel  da  la  Oria  f  Athens,  1836} ; 
pnd  Retnarkt  on  the  Topography  of  Oropta  and  Diaeria, 
with  a  map  (Athens,  183S}.  The  first  instalment  of  his 
preat  historical  work  appeared  in  1844  (the  2d  edition 
tn  1857}  under  the  title  Greece  vndtr  the  Romans;  a 
Hiitorieal  View  of  th«  Condition  af  the  Greek  Nation  from 
tkt  timt  of  itt  Conqwtt  bjf  the  Jtomant  until  the  Eifinelion 
of  tht  Jtoman  Enpire  in  tht  Eatt.  Meanwhile  he  had 
bean  qnalifying  himself  still  furtliar  for  his  task  by  tnvel 
as  well  as  by  reading ;  he  undertook  several  tours  (one  In 
the  company  of  Kari  Ritter}  to  varioas  quarters  of  the 
t^evant ;  and  as  the  ruult  of  one  of  then  ho  published  a 
volume  On  the  Site  of  the  Half  SepuUkre  ;  with  a  plan  of 
•Amnfm  (London,  1817).  .  The  Hutw$  of  the  Sytantint 


and  Greth  SmfATU  frmttyt-M^^  was  completed  in  1884,' 
It  was  spaadily  followed  by  the  Butorf  of  Greece  mnder 
OrAeman  and  Venetian  DomixatifiH  (1856),  and  by  the 
Hietory  of  the  Greek  Revolution  (Edinburgh,  1S61X  In 
weak  health,  and  conscions  of  failing  energy,  he  now  gave 
the  last  years  of  hi  life  to  the  task  of  revising,  supplement- 
ing, and  portly  rewriting  his  great  work.    From  1864  to 
1870  he  was  also  correspondent  of  the  Timet  newspaper, 
and  at  various  periods  he  contributed  articles  to  BUukuooit 
Magatine,  tlie  Athenvum,  and  the  Saturday  Renew.  He 
was  a  member  of  several  learned  sodetiea ;  and  in  1854  he 
received  from  the  universi^  of  Edinburgh  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.   He  died  at  Athens  on  the  26th  of 
January  1875.    A  new  edition  of  his  History,  "revised 
througliont,  and  in  part  rewritten,  with  considerable  addi- 
tions, by  the  author,  and  edited  by  the  Rev  H.  F.  Toser, 
M.A.,"  with  a  portrait  b^  Jeens,  was  issued  from  the 
Oxford  Clarendon  press  in  1877,   It  includes'  a  brief 
but  extremely  interesting  fragment  of  an  autobiography  of 
the  author.   As  an  historian  Finlay  had  the  merit,  which 
was  also  to  some  extent  the  advantage,  of  entving  upon 
a  field  of  research  that  had  been  previously  wholly  ne- 
glected by  English  writers,  Gibbon  alone  being  a  partial 
exception.    He  broaght  to  his  work  many  admirable  quali- 
ties ;  as  a  student  he  was  laborioos,  as  a  scholar  he  was 
accurate,  as  a  thinker  he  was  both  acute  and  prof  oond ; 
and  in  all  that  he  wrote  he  was  nnawerviiig  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  principles  of  constitutional  government  and  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  juatica.   The  portioa  of  Ms  work 
which  extends  from  146  B.a  to  14S3  A.D.  has  been 
translated  into  German, 

FIORENZUOLA,  a  small  torn  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Piocenxa,  abont  1 3  miles  from  the  city  of  that  name,  on 
t)ie  right  of  the  Arda,  which  is  there  crossed  by  a  noble 
bridge.  The  ancient  towers  in  the  lutia,  the  collegiate 
church  of  S.  Fiorenzo  with  its  beantiful  carved  woA,  and 
the  old  Palazzo  Grossi  are  the  principal  objeels  of  interest 
The  town  is  of  bo  small  antiquity,  and  in  the  9th  cantitj 
it  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  battle  between  Bersuger 
of  Italy  and  Rudolph  IL  of  Buignndy,  He  Scotti,  the 
Viseonti,  the  Pallavicini,  and  the  Fsmesi  were  successively 
in  possession  of  the  fee.  In  the  vidDity  ars  Uie  ruins  of 
the  old  dty  of  Veleia,  which  was  overthrown  by  a  landslip 
in  the  4tn  century,  Popnlation  of  the  town  in  1871, 
3295  ;  of  the  commune,  6730. 

FIORILLO,.JoHAKir  Dominicus  (1748-1821),  Qennan 
painter  and  historian  of.  art,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  October 
13,  1748,  He  received  hia  flrat  biatmctions  In  art  at  an 
academy  of  painting  at  Bairenth;  and  in  1761,  to  continue 
hia  studies,  he  went  first  to  Rome,  where  for  four  years  he 
was  the  pupil  of  Batoni,  and  next  to  Bologna,  where  he 
stcdied  under  Bigari  and  Lnlli.  He  distinguished  himself 
sufficiently  to  attain  in  1769  admission  to  the  academy  of 
that  dty.  R^torainf^  soon  after  to  Germany,  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  historical  painter  to  the  court  of  Bruns- 
wick. In  1761  he  removed,  to  Ofittingen,  occupied  himself 
as  a  drawing-master,  tad  was  named  in  1784  keeper  of  the 
collection  of  prints  at  the  university  library.  He  was 
appointed  professor  extraordinary  in  the  philosophical 
faculty  in  1799,  and  ordinaiy  professor  in  1813,  During 
this  period  he  had  made  himself  known  as  a  writer  by  the 
publication  of  hia  Getchichte  der  itieknetiden  KUntte,  in  5 
vols.  (1798-180S).  This  was  followed  in  1816  to  1820 by 
tlie  Getchichte  der  xeichnenden  £iitute  in  LeutaeMand  und 
den  tereinigten  Niederlanden,  in  4  Tola.  These  works, 
though  not  attaining  to  any  high  mark  of  literary  excellence, 
are  esteemed  for  the  information  collected  in  thui^ 
especially,  on  the  subject  uf -art  in  tlia  later  lliddla  Ages 
Fiorillo  practised  his  art  almost  till  his  ditath,  bat  has  left 
no  memoraUa  mosteipioce.    Tho  most  aoticNUa  of  his 
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paiotinga  is  perhaps  the  Snrrendei  ot  Briseis.  He  died  at 
QottiQgen,  September  10,  1831. 

FIR,  the  name  origiQiklly  gives  hy  oat  ScandinftTian 
forefa;tben  to  the  Sdoteh  pioe  (Pinut  iylvettrit),  is  *t  present 
uot  anfreqaentl^  emplujed  as  a  general  tenn  for  the  whole 
of  the  true  Conifers  (AbUtiaa) ;  oat,  ia  a  more  exact  aense, 
it  has  been  transferred  to  ths  "sprnee"  and  "  silver  firs,"  the 
genera  Abiei  and  Picea  of  most  modern  botanista. 

The  firs  are  distioguiahed  from  the  pipes  and  larclies  by 
having  tUetr  needle-lite  leares  placed  siogly  on  the  shoets, 
instead  of  growing  in  clusters  from  a  sheath  or  abortive 
bianclu  Their  cones  are  composed  of  thin,  rounded, 
elos^y-imbricated  scales,  fbmiahed  in  some  species  with 
bracts  springing  from  the  base.  Tho  trees  have  usually  a 
straight  trunk,  aod  a  tendency  to  a  conical  or  pyramidal 
growth, — thniwing  out  each  year  a  more  or  less  regular 
whorl  of  brandies  from  the  foot  of  the  leading  shoot,  while 
the  buds  of  the  lateral  boughs  extend  horizontally. 

In  the  Spruce  Firs  (Abia),  the  coses  are  pendent  when 
mature  and  their  scales  persistent  j  the  leaves  are  arranged 
all  round  the  shoots,  though  the  lower  ones  are  sometimes 
directed  laterally.  In  the  sab-genas  Pieea,  the  Silver  Firs, 
the  cones  are  erect,  and  their  scales  drop  off  when  the  seed 
ripens ;  the  leaves  are  placed  in  distinct  rows  on  each  side 
of  the  shoot 

The  moat  importuit  of  the  fin,  tn  an  oeonomie  sense,  is 
the  Norway  Spruce  (A  bit$  mdta\  ao  wall  known  in  British 

Ehntationa,  though  rarely  attuning  then  the  gigantic 
eight  and  grandeur  of  form  it  often  diq»Iays  in  its  native 
woods.  Under  favourable  circnmstanees  of  growth  it  is  a 
lofty  tree,  with  a  neatly  atiaight,  tapering  trunk,  throwing 


Fto.  I.— NoTvnr  Spmoa  {AbUt  «3X*I«a).    Halt  flownt. 

out  in  somewhat  irregular  whoria  its  wide^preading 
branches,  densely  clothed  with  dark,  clear  groeo  foliage. 
The  boughs  and  their  side-branchee,  as  they  fnereasa  in 
length,  have  a  tendency  to  droop,  the  lower  tier,  even  in 
large  trees,  often  sweeping  the  ground, — a  habit  that,  with 
the  jagged  sprays,  and  broad,  shadowy,  wave-like  foliage- 
masses,  gin*  a  peculiarly  graceful  and  picturesque  aspect 
to  the  Norway  apnioe.  The  slender,  sharp,  slightly  carved 
leaTaa  are  scatterad  Aiekly  arovnd  the  ahoota ;  At  nmier 
onaa  prewed  towarda  the  stepi,  and  the  lower  Greeted  a&e- 
vayi,  io  aa  to  ^v«  a  aoouwhat  flattBoed  awearaaee  to  tlie 
IldiTidBBt  apcayL   The  eloDgrttod,  e^mdrieal  conia  grow 


chiefly  at  the  ends  of  the  upper  branches ;  tliey  are  purplish 
at  first)  but  become  afterwards  green,  and  eventually  light 
brown  ;  their  scales  are  slightly  toothed  at  the  extremity; 
they  ripen  in  tho  autumn,  but  eeldom  discbarge  Uieir  seeda 
nntU  the  f(dlowing  spring. 

The  tree  is  very  widely  distributed,  growing  abundantly 
on.mcst  of  tlie  mountain  ranges  of  northern  and  central 
Europe;  while  in  Asia  it  occurs  at  least  as  far  eaat  as  the 
Lena,  and  in  latitude  extends  from  the  Altaic  ranges  to 
beyond  the  Arctic  circle.  On  the  Swiss  Alps  it,is  one  of 
the  most  prevalent  and  striking  of  (he  foioat  trees,  it* 


Fia  3.— Norws7  Spnet  {Ahiet  txetlia),    Cenoi;  mmI«  wltk  *McU. 

dork  evergreen  foliage  often  standing  oat  in  strong  contrail 
to  the  snowy  ridges  and  glacien  beyond.  In  the  lower 
districts  of  Sweden  it  is  the  predominant  tree  in  moat  of 
the  great  forests  that  spread  over  so  large  a  p<Mion  of  that 
country.  In  Norway  it  constitute  a  considerable  part  of 
the  dense  woods  of  the  sonthem  doles,  floarishing,  accord- 
ing to  SchQbeler,  on  the  monntain  elopes  up  to  an  altitnda 
of  from  2800  to  3100  feet,  and  dotbing  the  shores  of  some 
of  the  fjords  to  the  water's  edge ;  in  uie  hi^er  v^iona  it 
is  generally  miujled  with  the  piD&  LeM  abtmdant  on  tho 
western  side  of  the  {jelds,  it  again  forms  woods  in  Nord- 
land,  extending  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uie  coaat  nearly 
to  the  67Ui  parallel;  but  it  is,  in  that  arctic  climate,  rarely 
met  with  at  a  greater  elevation  than  800  feet  above  the 
sea,  though  in  Swedish  Lapland  it  ia  found  on  the  elope 
of  the  Sulitclma  as  high  as  1200  feet,  its  upper  limit  being 
everywhere  lower  than  that  of  the  pine.  In  all  the 
Scandinavian  countriea  it  ia  known  aa  the  Gran  or  Gramn, 
Great  tracts  of  low  country  along  Uie  southern  ahorea  of 
tlie  Baltic  and  in  northern  Rossia  are  covered  with  forests 
of  qtfnee.  It  everywhere  shows  a  preference  for  a  uuHst 
bnt  weH-drainad  aoil,  and  never  attains  its  fall  statore  or 
Inxuriaoce  of  growth  upon  arid  ground,  whether  on  plain 
or  mountain — a  peculiarity  that  should  be  remembered  by 
the  planter.  In  a  favourable  soil  and  open  situation  it 
becomes  the  tuUest  and  one  of  the  stateliest  of  Eun^tean 
trees,  rising  eometimes  to  a  height  of  from  ISO  to  170  fee^ 
the  trank  attaining  a  diameter  of  from  6  tO  6  feet  at  tiie 
base.  Bat  when  it  grows  in  dense  woods,  where  the  lewai 
branehea  decay  and  drop  off  early,  only  a  amall  head  oi 
fdioga  remaiung  at  the  tapering  anmou^  its  Bten,  Aoagk 
freqoaotly  of  great  height^  ia  riray  mora  than  1(  «r  3  ml 
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ID  tbiekDess.  Its  growth  is  rapid,  the  stnigLt  lekding 
shoot,  ID  the  ngorooji  period  of  the  tree,  often  extending 
^\  or  oreo  3  feet  ia  »  ain^  seawn.  In  its  native  bebitats 
it  IB  Hud  to  Midiin  for  wrerel  centuries ;  bat  in  thoee 
oooDtriae  from  which  the  oomnefcial  snppljr  of  its  timber 
is  chiefly  drtwn,  it  sttuns  perfection  in  from  70  to  90 
Tears,  according  to  soU  »nd  aitnstion. 

Id  the  moat  prevalent  Tsrietj  of  the  Korwey  spAice 
the  wood  is  whit^  apt  to  be  very  knotfy  when  the  tree 
hw  gnnm  in  an  open  place,  but,  as  produced  ib  the 
dose  northern  forest^  often  ol  fine  and  even  grain.  Im- 
mense qoantites  ar»  imported-  into  Britain  from  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Pnusia,  nnder  the  names  of  "  white  Norway," 
"  Chriatiania,"  and  "  Danzig  deal."  -  The  larger  trees  are 
■awn  wf  into  plaoka  and  battens,. mnch  nsod  for  the 
porpaaet  of  the  bailder,  especially  fcr  flooring,  joists,  and 
rafters.  Where  not  exposed  to  the  weat^r,  the  wood  is 
probably  as  lasting  as  that  of  the  pine,  bat,  not  being  so 
resinooa,  appears  lees  adapted  for  ont-door  nsee.  Of  late 
years  great  qnaatitieB  hare  been  sent  from  Sweden  in  a 
msDufftctnred  stats,  in  the  fcvm  of  door  and  window-frames 
and  ready-prepared  flooring,  and  much  of  the  cheap  "  white 
deal"  fnmitore  is  made  of  this  wood.  The  yoanger  and 
smaller  trees  are  remarkably  dnraUey  «speciaUy  when  the 
bark  ia  allowed  to  remain  on  them ;  and  awMt  of.tbe  polea 
in^ortod  into  Britain  for  ■caflaldiiift  btddecs,  DUDing- 
timber, aad  ibular niai  are innushedby  this flir.  Sm;^ 
nasia  and  spars  are  often  made  of  it,  and  are  said  to  be 
lighter  than  those  of  pini  The  best  poles,  according  to 
Uontea^  are  obtained  in  Norway  from  small,  alender, 
drawn-sp  tree«^  gloving  nnder  the  shade  of  the  Isi^^er  ones 
in  the  tbiek  woods,  ^eee  being  freer  from  knots,  and 
tougher  from  their  slower  growth.  A  rariety  of  the  apmce, 
aboonding  in  some  parts  of  Norway,  prodaoes  a  red  heart- 
wood,  not  easy  to  distinguish  from  that  of  the  Nt^way 
^e  (Scotch  fir),  aud.  imported  with  it  uito  Engknd  aa 
**reddeal'  or  **pina^''  TUa  kind  is  aometimaa  seen  in 
plBBt«&iD%  vhere  it  m^  be  recognised  iu  shorter, 
darinr  leare^  aad  longw  conce.  The  smaller  lH«ndies  and 
the  waste  porttoa  id  the  trunks,  left  in  eutting  np  the  timber, 
are  expcoted  aa  flre-wood,  or  need  for  splitting  into  matches, 
an  indnatry  that  has  lately  sprung  ap  iu  Sweden.  Beoently, 
tha  wood  of  the  spruce  has  been  employed  in  the  mann- 
factnre  of  paperato^  being  flist  rednced  to  a  state  of  fine 
dinsioo,  and  then  deprived  of  its  resin  by  long  boiling  in 
alkaline  solutions,— an  applkation  that  will  probably  be 
oooaiderably  extended  wtUi  the  wider  employment  of  paper- 
|nd»  in  the  useful  arts. 

Tlie  reaiDoas  prodnets  of  the  Korway  .^race,  thongh 
yielded  by  the  tree  in  laas  aboodance  than  those  furnished 
by  the  pine,  are  of  eonsidetable  economic  T8ln&  In 
SeaudinaTia  a  thick  turpsntiae  oosee  from  cracks  or  fissures 
in  the  bark,  forming  by  its  congelation  a  fine  yellow  reain, 
known  oommercially  as  "  spmca  rooin,"  or  "frankincense'; 
it  is  also  procnred  artificially  by  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the 
lower  branches,  when  it  slowly  exudes  from  tha  extremities. 
Id  Switandand  and  parts  of  Germany,  where  it  ia  collected 
in  some  qnaoti^  for  conunerce,  a  long  strip  of  bark  is  cut 
out  of  na  ttea  near  the  root ;  the  resio,  that  slowly 
Moomn^es  dniiog  the  summer,  is  scraped  oat  in  the  latter 

C lit  of  the  aeaswi,  and  the  slit  enbrged  slightly  the  fullow- 
g  spring  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  the  supply.  The 
procees  is  repeated  ereiy  alternate  jeu,  nntil  the  tree  no 
UHtg^r  yields  the  resin  in  abundance,  which  under  farour- 
able  circumstances  it  will  do  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
The  quantity  obtained  from  each  fir  ia  very  variable, 
d^ending  «n  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  and  greatly  lessMta 
^tar  it  haa  been  sabjeetad  to  the  opatatioa  for  some  yeara. 
EnDtoaliy  ^  tree  ia  destrc^ed,  and  the  wood  rendered 
wottUoaa  for  funber.  and  of  littie  value  eren  for  fuL  From 


the  product  so  obtained  most  of  the  better  sort  of  "Burg- 
undy pitch "  of  the  druggists'  is  prepared.  The  resin 
collected  from  the  fir  is  melted  and  boiled  in  water,  then 
filtered  tbrongh  a  sackcloth  bag,  and  left  to  congeal  in  a 
oaak  bsiteath ;  nearly  half  the  original  amount  n  te^  ie 
obtained  in  this  purified  condition.  Its  chief  employment 
ia  f or  plaaters,  mncb  used  in  disorders  of  .  the  chest  and 
other  complaints  in  which  a  mild  stimulant  to  the  akin  ja 
required.  It  is  often  applied  in  conjunction  with  the 
spruce-rosin  itself  and  other  ingredients,  Hnch  of  the  so- 
called  Burgundy  pitch  of  tHe  shops  is,  according  to  Pereira, 
a  compojnnd  of  common  rosin,  palm  oil,  and  water.  By 
distillation  with  water  the  resin  of  the  spruce  yielda  oil  of 
tarpentine;-bnt-onIya  comparatively  small  quantity  of  that 
oi  commerce  is  obtained  from  Uiis  source,  and  it  ia 
omaidared  inferior  to  that  yielded  by  the  pine  and  larch. 
By  the  peaaantiy  <rf  its  native  conntries  the  Norway  spruce 
is  applied  to  innnmemble  purposes  of  daily  life,  ^e  bark 
and  young  eonea  afford  a  tanning  material,  inferior  indeed' 
to  odt-bark,  and  hardly  equal  to  that  of  the  larch,  but  vf 
value  in  oountries  where  substances  more  rich  in  tanuinare 
not  abundant.  In  Norway  the  aprays,  like  those  of  the 
juniper,  are  scattered  over  the  floors  of  churches  an^  the 
sittiniMDtnia  ofdwellin^hoose^ai  afra^nt  and  healthful 
nhannte  for  caipet  ormattinft  Hie  young  shoots  are  also 
giren  to  oxen  fat  ua  long  wiutsn  of  thoaa  norihem  latitndea, 
wheo  other  green'  lodderiia  hard  to  obtain.  In  times  of 
acarcity  the  Norse  peasant-farmer  nses  the  sweetish  inner 
bark,  beaten  in  a  mortar  and  gntnnd  in  hie  primitive  mill 
with  oata  or  barley,  to  eke  out  a  scanty  supply  of*  meal, 
the  mixture  yielding  a  tolerably  palatable  thongh  somewhat 
reiinoua  snbetitate  for  his  ordinary  jlad-hrod.  A  decoction 
of  the  buds  in  milk  or  whey.is  a  common  honsshold  remedy 
tat  sonrvy ;  and  the  young  shoots  or  green  cones  form  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  nmco-beer  drank  irith  a  similar 
olgeot,  or  aa  an  oeeaaional  beveragft  The  well-known 
**  Daiuig-qmiee  "  is  prepared  by  adding  a  decoction  of  the 
hods  or  eones  to  the  wnt  or  aacoharine  liquor  before 
fermentatioD.  Similar  preparations  are  in  use  whenur 
the  spnioe  flr  abonnda  The  wood  is  homed  for  foel,  its 
heatgiving  power  being  reekoned  in  Germany  about  one- 
foutth  less  than  that  of  beech  From  the  wide-spreading 
roots  string  and  ropes  are  mannfactured  in  LapUod 
and  Bothnia :  the  longer  onee  which  run  near  the  surface 
are  selected,  split  through,  and  then  boiled  for  some  hours 
in  a  Iot-  of  wood-aahea  and  aalt,  which,  dissolving  out  the 
resin,  kMaeot  tiia  fibiea  and  renden  them  easily  aepardble, 
and  ready  for  twisting  into  eordoge.  Light  portable  boats 
are  sometimes  made  of  very  thin  boards  of  fir,  sewn  together 
with  cord  thn*  mannfactured  from  the  rooA  vi  the  tree. 

The  Korway  apmce  seems  to  have  been  the  "  Picea  "  of 
Pliny,  bnt  is  evidently  often  confused  by  the  Latin  writers 
with  their  "  Abies,"  the  Ficeapeetinata  of  modem  botanists. 
From  an  equally  loose  application  of  the  word  "fir"  by 
our  older  herbalists,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  date 
of  introduction  of  this  tree  into  Britain;  bnt  it  was 
commsnly  |danted  for  ornamental  purposes  in  the  ban- 
ning, of  tiie  17th  century.  In  places  suited  to  its  growth 
it  seems  to  fiourish  nearly  aa  well  as  in  the  woods  of 
Korway  or  Switxerland ;  but  as  it  needs  for  its  suceessfnl 
euUivatimi  as  a  timber  tree  soils  that  might  be  turned  to 
agricultural  acconnt,  it  ia  not  so  well  adwted  for  economic 
planting  in  Britain  aa  the  Scotch  fir  or  uroh,  which  come 
to  perfection  in  more  bleak  and  elevated  regions,  and 
on  oomparatively  barren  gronnd,  though  it  may  perbapa  be 
grown  to  advantage  on  some  moist  hiU-aides  and  moontain 
hoUowa.  Its  great  Talae  to  the  En|^  forester  is  aa  a 
*'  nnrse  **  for  other  treesi  for  which  its  dense  leaAge  and 
tapering  form  render  it  admirably  fitted,  as  it  protects, 
.  withoat  ovenhadin^  the  young  sa^ingi^  and  yieUs  laleahla 
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atakes  aod  small  pole*  wlien  oat  oat  For  Iiop-polaa  it  is 
Bot  SO  well  octapted  as  the  larch.  Am  a  pictaresqne  tree, 
for  park  aod  oraamental  plantatioD,  it  Is  atncfng  the  beat  of 
the  coQifers,  its  colour  and  form  contrastiog  yet  barmonit- 
ing  with  the  olire  green  and  roanded  outline  of  oaka 
and  beeches,  or  with  uie  red  trunk  and  glaacons  foliage  of 
the  pisb  When  yoang  iti  spreading  boughs  form  good 
cover  for  gtnuu  Tha  fresh  biandin,  with  thnlr  thick  mat 
of  fbliflge,  are  useful  to  the  (oaieatt  for  shelteniig  walU 
frnlt  ID  the  spring.  In  a  good  toil  and  |>osition  the  tree 
sometimes  attuna  an  enormoas  ein  :  one  la  Stadley  Pork, 
Yorkshire,  was,  a  few  yuan  back,  nearly  140  feet  in  height, 
aod  the  trunk  more  than  6  feet  in  thickness  near  the 
ground.  ,  The  spmee  bears  the  smoke  of  great  cities  better 
than  most  of  the  AhUtma  ;  but  in  subnrban  localities  after 
a  certain  age  it  soon  loaea  its  healthy  aqwct,  and  is  apt  to 
ba  affected  with  blight  {Srioioma),  though  Dot  so  much  as 
the  Scotch  fir  and  most  of  the  {Hoes. 
,  Tht  Bktck  Spnice  (Abie$  niffra)  is  a  tree  of  more  formal 
growtii  than  the.  preceding.  The  braQehes  grow  at  a  mora 
acute  an^e  and  in  more  regular  whoris  jthau  those  of  the 
fir  of  Norway;  and,  though  the  lower  ones  become  bent  to 
a  hofkontal  position,  they  do  not  droops  so  that  the  tree 
has  a  much  less  elegant  appearancci  The  learea,  which 
grow  Tory  thickly  all  round  the  stem,  are  short,  dieaity 
(luadrangular,  and  of  a  dark  greyish  green.  The  cones, 
prodocod  in  great  abandaaoe,  are  abort  and  oral  in  shape, 
the  scales  with  nigged  indented  edges;  tiiey  are  deep 
pnr^  whan  yonog,  but  become  brown  as  they  ripen.  The 
tree  abouoda  throoghoat  New  En^^and,  NoTa  Scotia,  and 
all  the  countries  around  tia  St  Lawrence,  in  Canada  grow- 
ing Dp  to  66*, — in  all  these  re^ns  often  forming  a  large 
part  of  the  dense  forests.  A  varioty  with  lighter  fdiage 
and  reddish  baik  is  ocnamoa  in  Newfoundland  and  soma 
diatricta  on  the  mainland  adjacent.  The  trees  nsaally 
grow  very  dose  together,  the  slender  trunks  rising  to  a 
great  height  ban  of  brancliee ;  bat  they  do  not  attain  the 
size  of  the  Norway  apraco,  being  seldom  taller  than  60  or 
70  feat,  with  a  diameter  of  1}  or  3  feet  at  the  base.  This 
apedea  pnfeM  a  peaty  soil,  and  often  grows  Inxuriantly  in 
Tory  Bwist  aitn^itms.  Tha  wood  is  strong  light,  and 
very  dasti^  forming  an  exoetlent  nu^Brial  for  small  masts 
and  span,  for  wbkh  puipoae  the  trunks  are  used  in 
America,  and  exported  la^ly  to  England.  The  sawn 
tonber  u  inferior  to  Uiat  of  A.  exctUa,  besides  being  of  a 
smaller  sise.  In  the  coontries  in  which  it  abonods,  the 
log-houses  of  die  settlers  are  often  built  of  the  long  straight 
truuks.  The  sprnoe-beer  of  America  is  generally  made 
from  the  young  shoots  of  this  tree.  The  small  twum,  tied 
in  bundlw,  are  boiled  tor  some  time  in  water  with  oroken 
Mscait  or  naitad  grun ;  the  resulting  decoction  is  then 
poured  into  a  taA.  with  molasses,  or  maple  sugar,  and  a 
little  yeast,  and  left  to  ferment.  It  is  often  made  hj  the 
Bottlers  and  fishermen  pt  the  St  Lawreoee  countries,  being 
esteemed  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy.  The  American 
"essence  of  spruce,"  occasionally  nrad  in  England  for 
making  spruce-beer,  is  obtained  bailing  the  utoots  and 
buds  and  conceatrating  the  decoction.  The  resinona  pro- 
ducts of  the  tree  are  of  no  great  value. 

The  White  Spruce  (Abut  alba),  sometimes  met  with  in 
English  plantations,  is  a  tree  of  lighter  growth  than  the  black 
spruce,  the  branches  being  more  widely  amrt ;  the  foliage 
is  of  a  light  glaucous  green;  the  smaU  light-brown  cones 
are  more  slender  and  tap«ing  Ihui  in  A,  i^gra,  and  the 
scales  have  even  edges.  It  is  of  oomparatively  amall 
size,  but  is  of  sonic  importance  in  the  wilds  of  the  Canadian 
dominion,  where  it  ia  fon&d  forlher  north  than  any  otber 
tree,  growing  up  to  at  lesst  69*;  the  alender  trunks  yield 
the  only  useful  timber  of  some  of  the  more  desolate 
northern  ragions.   In  tbo  woods  of  Canada  it  occurs 


frequently,  mingled  witit  the  block  apmee  and  other  trees. 
The  fibrous  tough  roots,  softened  by  soaking  in  water,  and 
split,  are  oaed  by  the  Indians  and  voyageuis  to  saw  together 
the  birch-hark  covering  of  their  canoea;  and  a  reiin  that 
exudes  fmn  the  bark  is  •nplojcd  to  vamidi  ovor  dw 
seams. 

The  Hemlock  Spruce  {A.  atAadoKti*)  is  a  large  tree, 
abounding  in  most  of  the  north-eastern  parts  tit  Amarioa 
up  to  Labrador ;  in  Lower  Canada,  New  BnmamdE,  anft 
Nova  Scotia  it  is  often  the  prevailing  trea.  TIm  ihort 
loaves  arq  flat,  those  above  presaed  close,  to  the  aten,  and 
the  others  forming  two  rows  ;  they  are  of  a  rather  light 
green  tint  above,  whitish  beneath.  The  cones  are  very 
small,  ovate,  and  pointod.  The  large  branches  droop,  like 
those  of  the  Norway  sprnce,  bat  the  sprays  are  much  lighter 
and  more  slender,  rendering  the  tree  one  of  the  ■noat 
el^nt  of  tlie  conifers,  fispe<nally  whm  young.  When  old, 
tlie  branches,  broken  and  bent  down  by  the  winter  anow^ 
{^ve  it  a  ra^ed  but  very  pictnresqae  aspect.  .'Vhe  trask  it 
firequently  'Sree  feet  thick  near  tha  basa.  Hie  hemkek 
prefera  rather  dry  and  elevated  ritnatiou,  <^eQ  foiming 
woods  on  the  declivities  of  mountaios.  The  timber  ia  very 
much  twisted  in  'grain,  and  liable  to  warp  and  spli*,  XfaX 
is  used  for  making  plasterera'  laths  and  for  fettdng ; 
"shioglse"  for  roofing  are  sometimes  made  of  it.  The 
bark,  split  off  in  May  or  June,  fenns  one  ot  Uie  most 
valuable  tanning  substances  in  Canada.  The  afffays  are 
sometimes  used  for  making  q>race-bew  and  essence  of 
spruce 

The  DoD^  Spmee  {A.  DwgUuii)  is  oua  of  dia  fineal 
treea  of  the  geno^  often  rising  to  %  hoght'  of  SOO  feet 
and  fonetimea  eousidecab^  more,  while  t«  gjoantio  tnink 
ffsquently  measures  8  or  10  feet  across,  ^e  yew-like 
leaves  spread  laterally,  and  are  of  a  deep  green  lint ;  the 
cones  ore  furnished  with  tndeotate  bracts  that  pioject  far 
beyond  tha  scales.  It  forms  extensive  forests  in  Van- 
convsr's  Island,  British  Columbia,  and  Oregon,  whence  tlte 
timber  is  exported,  being  highly  prised  for  its  strength, 
durability,  and  even  grain,  though  very  hean;  it  ia  of  a 
de^  yallow  odonr,  abounding  in  resin,  wluch  ooiea  £roiii 
the  thick  bark.  It  waa  intrediioad  into  Britain  aoon  after 
its  discovery  by  Douglas,  and  has  been  planted  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom  exparimeotally,  but  dose  not  appear 
to  flourish  well  iu  the  climate  of  Enghnd  generallj, 
though  individual  plants  may  be  occasionally  seen  m  goMt 
condition  in  ornamental  shnibberiea.  t 

Of  the  /"wM  group,  the  Sliver  Fir  {^P.  ptainata)  may  be 
token  as  the  type, — a  lofty  tree,  nvalling  the  Norway 
spruce  in  size,  with  largo  spreading  horizontal  boughs  carv- 
ing npward  towards  the  extremities.  The  flat  iMvea  we 
arranged  in  two  regular,  distinct  rows  ;  Hhtj  an  dent  green 
above,  but  beneath  have  two  broad  white  lines,  wb^,  as 
the  fdiaga  in  large  treea  has  a  tendency  to  curl  upward^ 
^ve  it  a  silvery  appearance  from  below.  The  large  oonee 
stand  erect  on  the  branches  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  and 
have  long  bracts,  the  curved  pointo  of  which  ^igaet  beyond 
the  scales.  When  the  tree  is  young  the  bark  is  of  a  silvery 
grey,  but  gets  rough  with  age.  This  tree  appear*  to  have 
been  the  tme  "Abies"  of  the  Latin  writer* — the  "pul- 
cherrima  abiee  "  of  VirgiL  From  early  historic  times  it 
has  been  held  in  high  estimatbn  in  the  aonth  of  Enrop^ 
being  used  by  the  Bomans  for  masta  and  all  paipoaea  Cor 
whint  timber  of  great  length  waa  required.  It  ii  at'  prooeut 
abundant  iu  most  of  the  mountain  nngea  of -aonthwn  and 
central  Europe,  but  ts  not  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
that  continent.  In  Asia  it  oecnrs  on  tha  CancaoiiB  and 
XTral,  and  in  some  parts  -of  the  Altaic  chain.  ^Extenam 
woods-of  this  fir  exist  on  the  aouthem  Alps,  where  the  tree 
growa  op-  to  nearly  4000  feet ;  tn  the  Bhiqa  countries  it 
forms  great  part  of  ths  extensive  forest  of  tne  HochwaM, 
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tmi  oeem  fa  tin  BMe  FovMfe  ud  in  the  Yo«gH;  it  it 
pkntifal  likawiee  od  tlw  Pyreoete  tnd  Apenninc*.  The 
wMd  b  inferior  to  th«t  of  Abiei  esedaOt  bat,  being  soft  and 
•uily  worked,  it  largely  employed  in  tlie  oonntries  to 
whidi  it  ia  indigenoni  for  all  the  pnrpoaea  of  carpent^. 
Articles  of  famitue  are  freqaontly  made  of  it,  and  it  ia  in 
great  eiteem  for  oarriog  and  for  the  eoostnictioa  of  atrin^ed 
iDstnimeota.  Deficient  in  reain,  the  wood  ia  more  peruh- 
able  than  4hat  of  the  qtraco  fir  when  exposed  to  Uie  air, 
thooglv  it  is  Mid  to  ttaiid  well  onder  water.  The  bark 
eontaina  a  large  amoant  of  a  fine,  highly-resinona  torpentine^ 
whidi  odlseti  in  ttuBoon  oo  the  trunk  daring  the  heat  of 
munmor.  In  Ae  Al^  and  Tosgei,  this  resinooi  semi-fliiid 
is  collected  by  climbmg  the  trees,  aod  pressing  ont  the  con- 
teats  of  the  natnial  receptaclei  of  the  bark  bto  h(vn  or  tin 
Tessels  held  beneath  them.  A  ftei  purificatioQ  by  straining, 
it  ia  sold  as  "  Straabmg  turpentine,"  much  used  in  the 
preparation  of  some  of  the  finer  Tarnishes.  Borgundy 
pitch  is  also  prepared  from  it  1^  a  similar  process  as  that 
from  Abiei  eMeUa,  A  fine  oil  of  tarpenUoe  is  distilled  from 
the  erode  matmal;  the  leaidae  forms  a  coatse  rosia 
Introdaeed  into  Britain  in  the  17th  eentory,  the  silver  fir 
has  beooraa  omimoD  thero  as  a  planted  tn^  thongfa,  lika  the 
Nonn^  aprne^  it  rarely  oomea  np  from  aeed  scattered 
naturally.  Thin  an  many'  fine  irsea  in  Scotland ;  one 
near  Boaeneadi,  figured  by  Stantt  in  hia  Si^va  Briton- 
men,  then  msasored  more  than  23  feet  round  the  trunk. 
In  the  m«e  southern  jArta  of  the  island  it  often  reaches  a 
height  of  90  feet,  and  specimens  exist  considerably  abore 
that  use  ;  but  the  young  shoots  are  apt  to  be  injured  in 
■ersre  winters,  and  the  tree  on  light  soils  is  also  hurt 
hy  long  droughts,  so  that  it  nsoally  preeents  a  ragged 
sppeatanee;  tiioagh,  in  the  distance,  uwkfty  top  and  hort- 
■ontal  boi^bs  aometinieB  stand  out  in  most  ^ictareet^ue 
relief  abora  the  ramded  auaunita  of  the  neighbonnng 
trees.  The  silver  fir  floprtshea  in  a  dtiep  loamy  soil,  and 
will  grow  even  upon  stiff  clay,  when  well  drained — asitna- 
tion  in.  which  few  OMufna  wUl  sneeeed.  On  such  lands, 
where  otherwise  desirahk^  it  may  acnnetimes  be  planted 
with  pn^t    The  cones  do  not  ripen  till  the  second  year. 

The  Silver  Fir  of  Canada  (^F.  fio^mca),  a  small  tree 
resembling  the  Isst  species  in  foluge,  f nmishei  the  "  Canada 
belsam"  used  in  'medicine,  and  highly  valued  the 
microeeofust  as  a  "monnting''  medium.  It  is  obtained 
fran  natural  swsUinga  or  reeeptaolei  in  the  bat^  like  tlie 
rerin  of  the  eonmon  silver  fir.  The  tree  abounds  in  Lower 
Chnada  and  the  adjacent  ^vinces. 

ZTameroai  other  fits  an  common  in  gudens  and  'shmb- 
beries,  and  some  furnish  valnaUe  products  in  th«r  lutive 
eonntriea ;  but  they  are  not  yet  of  sufficient  economic  or 
general  interest  to  demand  mention  hore.         (a  p.  j.) 

FIRDOUSt  Abu  IC^imMausdr,  who  took  tiienoDKfo 
plume  of  Firdous^  vat,  a  Persian  poet  of  great  eminence^  and 
is  chiefly  known  to  Earopean  readers  by  his  magnificent, 
epic  poem  the  SiaMmtotah,  or  "  Book  of  Kings,"  a  complete 
history  oi  Prnia  in  nea^  60,000  veiaes.  He  was  bom  at 
Shadab,  a  suburb  of  Tds,  about  the  year  329  of  the 
H^ra  (941  AOtX  His  faUiar,  Maulana  Ahmed,  son  of 
•WaaiUii^  nUir«a<dbi  el  Elidonsi,  belonged  to  the  class 
of  DifJcans  (the  old  native  coojitty  fanmies  and  landed 
proprietors  of  Persia,  who  had  preserved  their  infiueoce  and 
etatoa  under  the  Anb  mle^  and  possessed  an  estate 
iu  the  nei^iboarhood  of  TAs.  Firdonsl's  own  education 
emin«ntiy  qualified  him  £or  the  giganUo  task  which  he 
lubseqaeotiy  nndertook,  for  be  was  profoundly  versed  in 
the  Arabic  language.  ixtA.  liter^ore,  uid  had  also  studied 
deeply  the  FeUavt  or  Old  FetsiBn,  and  was  eonvanant  with 
the  anoent  historical  ncoids  which  eziBted  in  that  tongnei 
As  his'Ustoty  is  intimately  onmected  with  that  of  th»  grand 
arpis  which  ha  eunpond,  it  wiU  be  necesaaiy  to  a^  a  few 


words  eoncuDing  tiu  ori^  of  Che  latter  and  the  natnn  of 
the  authorities  from  irUdi  it  was  compiled. 

An  epic  poem,  properly  so  called,  is  a  collection  of  the 
ballads  and  songs,  in  which  the  memory  of  heroic  deeds  is 
always  preserved  in  the  eariier  periods  m  a  people's  histoij, 
thrown  by  the  rhapsodiats  into  a  connected  and  consecutive 
form.  To  become  national  and  to  take  hold  on  the  peon's 
hearts  it  must  contain  nothing  bat  the  genuine  T>»ti*>Tnl 
Iwends  and  traditions,  and  most  have  grown  roontaneous^, 
luuy  attempts  have  been  made  by  poets  of  different  nations 
to  create  a  national  epic,  but  they  have  alw^a  laiiaA  bx 
the  laek  of  the  elements  above  referred  ta  Horner^  Iliad 
and  Tirt^'a  JSneid  an  Qrincal  specimMis  of  Ae  real  wid 
spurious  ejw^ — the  former  breatmng  in  every  Him  the  tnu 
sjnrtt  of  the  Hdlenio  nation,  and  always  rousing  (he 
national  enthusiasm  and  appeaUog  to  the  national  feeling ; 
the  latter  never  baring  been  regarded  by  the  Latin  race 
with  any  deeper  feeling  than  that  of  admiration  for  ite 
literary  merits.  The  Sbahnamah  of  Firdooai  is  perhapr 
the  only  exception  of  a  poem  produced  hy  a  single  author, 
and  at  once  tuldng  its  place  as  the  national  epic  of  ib» 
people.  The  nature  of  the  wor^  thematerials  from  which 
it  was  composed,  and  .tiie  drcomstancea  nnder  which  it 
was  written  ars^  however,  in  thenselTss  ezemtional,  and 
necessarily  tended  to  thia  result  The  grandeur  and  an- 
tiqui^of  the  empire  and  the  vicissitudes  through  whidi 
it  passed,  their  long  series  of  wars  and  the  magnificent 
monuments  erected  by  their  ancient  sovereigns,  could  not 
fail  to  leave  nnmerous  traces  in  the  menteiy  of  so  imcgi 
native  apeople  as  the  Persians. 

As  early  as  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era 
we  find  mention  made  <^  these  historical  ttaditiona  in  the 
work  of  an  Armenian  authmr,  Hoaea  of  Khorene.  During 
the  reign  of  Nanshima*  the  ctmtamporary  U  Mahomet, 
and  by  ordw  of  that  monarch,  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  collect,  from  various  patta  of  the  kingdom,  all  lha 
popular  tales  and  legends  rdating  to  the  ancient  kinn 
and  the  results  wen  deposited  in  ulo  royal  library.  Under 
the  last  sorenign  of  the  Sassanian  dynasfy,  Yexde^rd, 
the  woik  was  resumed,  the  former  colkotion  being  revised 
and  greatly  added  to  by  the  Dihkan  Daniahwer,  assiBted 
by  several  learned  mobeds.  His  work  was  entitled  the 
Ehodai-jumek,  which  in  the  old  dialect  also  mesnt  the  "Book 
of  Kings."  On  the  Arab  innnon  this  work  was  in  great 
danger  td  puishing  at  tita  handa  of  the  joopodaatia  cmjA 
Omar  aiUt  his  genieials,  hsfc  it  wu  fortonat^  preserred; 
and  we  find  it  in  the  Sd  eentmr  of  the  H^jm  haiiK 
paraphrased  hi  Aialno  ^  AbdaDahilmjel  HtAaffl^  a  learned 
Persiao  who  had  embraMd  Islam.  Other  Qoebres  occupied 
themselves  privately  witit  the  collection  of  these  traditions ; 
and,  when  «  prince  of  Persian  origin,  Yakiib  ibn  Leith, 
founder  of  the  So&ride  dynasty,  succeeded  in  throwing  off 
his  all^pance  to  the  caliphate,  be  at  once  set  about  con- 
tinuing the  woric  of  his  illastrions  predecessors.*  EQi 
"  Book  of  Kings"  was  completed  in  the  year  260  of  the 
Hegira,  and  was  freely  ckenlited  in  Khcrausan  and  lak, 
Takdb's  family  did  not  oontinne  long  in  power;  hot  Oe 
Samaaian  ^iikb^  descendants  <d  the  Sassanian^  who  loe- 
oeeded  them,  applied  themedvesiealonaly  to  the  same  WMt, 
and  entmeted'  it  to  the  poet  Dakiki  himself  a  Ouebn  hj 
religion.  XHJciki^  labours  wen  brought  to  a  sadden  stop 
by  his  own  aasassinaiton,  and  the  fail  of  the  Ramani^m 
house  happened  not  long  after,  and  their  kingdom  passed 
into  the  tujids  of  the  Ghamavidea.  Mahmdd  ibn  Sebuk- 
tagin,  the  second  of  the  dynasty  (667-1030  a,d.},  continued 
to  make  himself  still  more  independent  of  the  caliphate 
than  his  predecessors,  and,  though  a  warrior  and  a  fimatical 
Modem,  eztoided  a  generoos  patronage  to  Persian  literatnn 
and  learning,  and  even  devekmed  it  at  the  ezpeme  of  the 
Ariinc  institutions.   The  tau  of  eontinuing  and  com' 
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^etiiig  the  coltectioD  of  die  andent  Uilorical  tnditioiu  of 
the  empire  eepecially  aMncted  bhn.  With  the  aaaistaDee 
of  nei^boaring  pnnce*  and  of  many 'of  the  inflaential 
Dihluoa,  M abmnd  collected  a  vast  amoaat  of  nuteiiala  for 
the  irork,  and  after  having  searched  in  vain  for  a  man  of 
eafflcient  learning  and  ability  to  edit  them  faithfully,  and 
lu(Ttog  entrasted  Tarioas  episodes  for  veraification  to  the 
nomarons  poets  wliom  he  had  gathered  round  liim,  he  at 
length  maw  choioe  of  FirdoasL  Firdousl  had  been  atwaya 
atroDgfy  attracted  by  the  ancient  Peblavi  records,  and  had 
began  at  an  aarly  age  to  turn  them  into  Penian  verse. 
On  fcea^ig  al  the  death  trf  the  poet  Dakik^  he  oonoeired  the 
•nilnUoiu  desigo  of  himself  carrying  oat  the  vodc  vhich 
the  latter  had  only  just  commenced ;  and,  although  he  had 
not  then  any  iutrodaction  to  the  court,  he  conbived,  thanks 
to  one  of  hia  friwids,  Mohammed  Lashkari,  to  procure  a 
copy  of  the  DiUcan  Danishwet's  collection,  and  at  the  age 
of  thirt^-aix  commenced  his  great  undertaking.  Abo 
Ibnaoor,  the  goremot  of  Tfls,  patronized  him  and  encour- 
aged hhn  by  aabstantial  [>ecnniary  support.  When 
S^imud  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  evinced  such  active 
interest  in  the  wo^,  Firdunat  was  natorally  attracted  to 
the  court  of  Qhaana.  At  fiiat  oooit  jealonsiea  and  in- 
triguea  prewted  Fitdonaf  from  being  notioBd  hf  the  sul- 
tan ;  bat  at  lengUi  one  of  his  friends,  Hahek,  undertook  to 
present  to  Ifahmad  hia  poetto  veraion  of  one  of  the  well- 
known  ejnaodes  of  tiio  legendary  hiatoiy.  Hearing  that 
the  poet  was  bora  at  Tds,  die  sultan  made  him  explain  the 
origin  of  his  native  town,  and  was  much  strack  with  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  ancient  histoiy  which  he  displayed. 
Being  preaented  to  the  seven  poets  who  ware  then  engaged 
on  the  projected  epic,  Abo  '1  CAaim  was  admitted  to  their 
meetingBf  and  tm  one  occasion  unpiOTised  a  vers^  at 
MahmncPa  teqaea^  in  piuie  of  his  bwvite  Ayi^  irith  ancih 
ioeeeaa  that  die  anltui  bestowed  npon  him  the  name  of 
Fiidoos^  saying  that  he  had  converted  hia  assemUies  into 
pandisa  {Firemu).  Daring  the  eariy  daya  of  hia  aojoncn 
at  court,  an  ineident  bappoud  vrtiu^  contributed  in  no 
ana^  measure  to  the  realization  <)f  his  ambition.  Three  of 
tiie  seven  poets  were  drinking  in  a  garden  when  Firdotiri 
approached,  and  wishing  to  get  rid  of  him  without  mde- 
oesB,  they  informed  him  who  Qiey  wore,  and  told  him  that  it 
was  their  custom  to  admit  none  to  their  society  but  such 
as  oould  give  proof  of  poetical  talent.  To  teat  his  acquire- 
ments th^  proposed  that  eaidi  ahonld  fomish  an  extern- 
porary  line  of  verse,  hts  own  to  be  the  laa^  and  all  ttree 
ending  in  the  same  rhyme,  Firdoual  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  die  three  poets  having  previondy  agreed  upon  three 
rimming  wnds  to  a  i9arth  eonld  not  be  fonnd  In 
the  Fenian  languaga,  'Ansaii  b^n— 

Thj  bfluty  eelipM      llglit  ol  the  mm; 
AmUii  added— 

The  nM  "iOi  thy  ebidE  woflU  eompadsan  shnn ; 
'Aajaffi  emtinoed— 

Thy  gUnoes  perce  through  the  m^led;iranior's  Jtdunn^ 

and  E^rdousi,  without  a  moment^s  hesitation,  completed 
the  qnatnin — 

like  the  Unoe  of  Oaroe  (Kt  in  bit  fl|^t  with  Foshon. 

The  poets  asked  for  an  explanation  of  this  allnsion,  and 
Firdonsf  recited  to  them  the  battle  as  deacribed  in  the  jSSIoA- 
namah,  and  delighted  and  astonished  them  vrith  his  learn- 
ing and  doqnence. 

H^unnd  now  definitely  selected  him  for  the  work  of 
coBpilfaig  and  Tern^ring  the  ancient  legend^  and  bestowed 
uon  hfm  sooh  marks  cfUa  fanmr  and  mnnifieanoe  as  to 
«Beit  from  the  poet  an  entiinriaatie  panegyric,  whidi  la  in* 
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larted  in  the  nre^  of  the  iSKoAiMKaA,  and  formi  •  eniioBi 
contrast  to  the  Utter  aatiie  vlueh  he  aohaeqaentfy  prefiad 

to  the  book.  The  sultan  ordered  his  treasurer,  Khc^jah 
Hasan  Meinlendi,  to  pay  to  Firdonsf  a  thousand  gold  piecea 
for  every  thousand  veraea ;  but  the  poet  preferred  allowfng 
the  sum  to  accumulate  till  the  whde  vras  finished,  withttke 
object  of  amassing  sufficient  capital  to  oonstmct  a  dilu  for 
his  native  town  of  Ttis,  which  suffered  greatly  fima 
defective  irrigation,  a  project  which  had  been  the  duef 
dream  of  hia  diildIu>od.  Owing  toihis  reaolntion,  and  to 
the  jealonsy  of  "Saasa  Ueimendi,  vho  often  rtfoaed  to  ad* 
Vance  hi""  adffident  fw  tlie  neooasariea  of  life,  Firdonsf 
passed  the  later  pMtitti  (rf  hia  life  in  great  priva^on,  thon^ 
eqjc^ng  the  royal  favour  and  widely  extended  hm, 
Amongftt  other  princes  whose  Ubeial  presents  enabled  hia 
to  combat  his  pecuniary  difBenldea,  was  cme  Rnstem,  son 
of  Fakhr  ed  dan^  the  Deilamite,  who  sent  him  a  tbou^an  J 
gold  pieces  in  admowledgment  of  a  copy  of  the  episode 
of  Bustem  and  lafendiar  which  Firdonsf  tad.  sent  him,  and 
promised  iiim  a  gracious  reception  if  he  should  ever  come 
to  his  court.  As  this  prituie  belonged,  like  Firdonsf,  to  the 
Shiah  aec^  while  Mahmnd  and  Meimendi  were  Sumiite^ 
and  aa  bevai  also  pditica^  <«paaed  to  the  aoltan,  Hasan 
UeimendididnotfiultonutkeAemoatof  this  incident  and 
aeensed  the  port  of  didoyal^  to  his  sovereign  and  patnm, 
aa  well  as  of  hwe^y,  Ouier  enemies  and  rivals  also  j<rfnid 
in  the  attack,  and  for  some  time  Firdonn'a  poaition  was  veiy 
precartoa%  though  his  pre-eminent  ftlents  and  obvioua  fit- 
ness for  the  work  prevratedhim  bom  losing  hia  peat  To 
add  to  his  troubles  he  bed  tba  Bisfortoae  to  toae  hia  only 
son  at  the  age  of  37. 

At  length  the  bode  was  c<»npleted,  and  Firdonsf  entrasted 
it  to  AyiLs,  the  snltan'a  fovoorite,  for  presentataon  to  hia. 
Uahmud  ordered  Haaan  Majmsndi  to  take  the  poet  aa 
much  gold  aa  an  el^hant  eoidd  eainr>  hat  Oie  JaaliMe 
treasnrer  persuaded  tnia  nonarchdiatttvaa^toogenaniw 
a  reward,  and  that  an  daphuA  load  sQver  woold  bo 
sufficient  60,000  silver  dirhems  were  accordingly  ijaead 
in  sacks,  and  taken  to  i^ousl  byAy&aat  the  sultan^  ooea 
mend,  instead  of  the  60,000  gold  pieces,  one  for  each  vecs^ 
which  had  been  promiaed.  The  poet  waa  at  ttiat  moment 
in  the  bath,  and  seeing  the  sacks,  and  belteviag  that  th^ 
contained  die  expected  gold,  received  them  vrith  great  satia- 
foction,  but  find^  <Rtly  silver  he  eompliUned  to  Ayix  that 
he  hadnotezecntedthe  anltan^  order.  Asiirdatod  i^t 
had  taken  pbea  between  W»Ii»mh*  and  Hasan  Me*menfl^ 
and  Hsdonsi  in  a  rags  gave  30  dwoaaad  pieoea  to  Ayii 
himself,  the  aame  amomit  to  the  bathJtewer,  end  paid  the 
rest  to  a  beer  sdler  for  a  glass  of  beer(f^>iuniXaeiulittK  void 
back  to  the  sultan  that  it  was  not  to  gun  mtmtj  uat  he 
had  taken  ao  maoh  trouble.  On  hearing  tins  msasa^ 
Mahmud  at  first  reproached  Hssan  with  having  ceased  hun 
to  break  his  word,  but  the  wfly  treasnrer  snoceeded  in 
turning  his  master's  anger  upon  Iradonsf  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  threatened  tkU  on  the  nunow  he  would  **cait 
that  Cannathian  Qieretie)  nader  the  feet  of  Us  dephanta." 
Being  apprised  by  one  of  tin  noUeac^theconrt  of  what  had 
taken  pact,  Firdonsf  passed  the  night  in  great  auiefy; 
but  paadng  in  the  morning  hy  the  gate  that  led  from  hia  own, 
apaitinents  into  the  palace,  ha  met  the  sultan  in  his  private 
garden,  and  snoceeded  by  hnmble  apdbgiea  in  ^peasing 
hia  viath.  He  vras,  however,  far  from  be'ng  sppeaaed 
himself,  and  determined  at  once  npcm  qoUting  GhazDiiL 
Beturaing  home  he  tore  up  the  dianghtsof  somethonsanda 
of  verses  wUch  be  had  composed^  and  tf^rew  them  in 
the  fire,  and  repairing  to  the  grand  mosque  <^  Ohsznin  he 
wrote  upim  the  walls,  at  the  place  where  the  nUan  waa  in 
the  haldt  of  pntyio^  the.  following  liua »—  , 

"Hu  eoqiiaona  conrt  itf  Ifahmnd,  ting  of  ZiihaaiHiw 
blikeneen.  "inuttneeal  One oiBBOtiaeiliahMe.  u 
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1  bare  dived  Uureio  withool  finding  ujr'povli  it  ii  the 
fault  of  my  star  and  not  of  the  eai." 

He  thn  gare  a  naiad  paper  to  Aynt,  beggipg  Um  to 
hand  It  to  tiw  nlfaa  in  a  Imihtb  moment  aft«r  20  days 
had  elapsed,  and  aet  ^  on  his  trarels  wLth  no  better 
•qnqnaeDt  than  hii  staff  and  a  derviah'a  cloak  At  the  ex- 
jntatioB  of  tlie  20  days  Ay&s  gayt  the  paper  to  the  nittu, 
who  on  opening  it  found  tilie  celelMated.iatire  which  isnov 
mlwaya  prefixed  to  oopiea  of  the  Shahnmnah,  and  which  is 
periiaps  one  of  the  bitteroet  and  eevaitet  pieces  of  reproacli 
STer  penned  Mahmnd,  in  a  vident  lage^  sent  after  the 
poet,  and  promised  a  Urge  reward  for  his  capture,  bnt  he 
was  already  in  oomparattre  safety.  Firdoosi  directed  bis 
ate|»  to  luanderan,  mihoak  twuge  with  Eabons,  prinoe 
of  Jcnjin,  aim  at  flut  nosind  bim  with  great  favoar,  and 
promised  htm  his  GOattnaed  ^oteotion  and  pannage; 
learning,  howeTer,  the  eirctimataneea  s^ar  whieb  be  had 
left  Qbaznin,  be  feared  the  reeentmeut  of  so  powerful  a 
aorereign  as  Mahmnd,  who  he  knew  already  ooTeted  his 
Jdagdonir  and  dismissed  Uie  poet  with  a  magnificent  present 
Firdoaal  next  repaired  to  Baghdad,  where  be  made  the 
aequaiataaoe  of  a  merchant^  who  introdaced  bim  to  the 
visar  of  the  caliph,  El  Oader  Billah,  by  presenting  an 
Azalue  poem  whidi  the  poet  bad  'cnnposed  in  bis  bonoar, 
lha  limr  gm  FMoul  an  ^utment  near  Umi^  and 
niated  to  the  ealiph  the  manner  In  wUch  he  had  been 
tnated  at  Gbamin.  The  caliph  aummoned  him  into  his 
presence,  and  was  so  mnob  pleased  with  a  poem  of  a 
tbonsand  oottplets,  which  Firdonsf  composed  in  his  bononr, 
that  be  at  onoe  reoeived  him  into  favonr. .  The  fact  of  his 
baving  deroted  bis  li/e  and  talents  to  cbnnicling  the 
renown  of  fire-worsbipping  FUuana  was,  however,  aome- 
vbat  <tf  a  crime  in  the  orutodox  caliph's  eyes ;  in  order, 
tharef^pe,  to  reoora  his  prestige,  FirdoDsf  compoeed 
maaOut  poun,  of .9000  ooui^ets,  on  the  theme  bocrowed  from 
tha  Kecin  of  tin  lam  «f  Joseph  and  Poti^iai^  wife — 
Titutf  md  AMMa.  This  poem,  tboagh  tare  and  little 
■known,  is  still  in  «xistenc»— the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodety  pos- 
MMiii^  •  oopy.  But  Hahmnd  bad  by  this  time  bmrd  of 
hii  Bsylnm  at  the  court  of  the  caliph,  and  wrote  a  letter 
menacing  his  li^  lord,  and  demanding  the  snirender  of 
the  poet  Firdons^  to  sTdd  fiuther  troubles,  departed  for 
Abwas,  a  provinca  of  the  Fenian  Irak,  and  dedicated  bis 
T*Ui^  and  Si^tUMa  to  the  goremor  of  that  district 
IthMiee  he  wmt  to  Kohiatan,  where  the  goTemor,  Nasir  LeV, 
WIS  Us  iKtimata  and  devoted  friend,  and  received  him  with 
mat  eanmony  vpoa  the  frontier,  f^oasf  eimfided  to 
bim  that  he  eontsmidated  writing  a  litter  ezpodtion  of  his 
•hamefnl  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  sultan  of  Qbaxnin ; 
hot  Vmt  Lek,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  latter, 
diaaoaded  bim  from  bis  paipoee,  bat  binuelf  wrote  and 
remonstrated  with  Mahntad.  Keair  LeVs  message  and 
the  urgent  representations  of  flrdousfs  friends  bad  the  de- 
nred  effect ;  and  Mahmnd  not  only  expreesed  his  intentioa 
of  offering  full  tepaiatitHi  to  the  poet,  but  put  bis  enemy 
Heunendi  to  death.  The  change,  however,  cams  too  Ute ; 
Flidon^  now  a  broken  and  decrepit  old  man,  had  in  the 
nean^iile  letaimed  to  TAs,  and,  while  wandering  tbroogh 
the  streets  of  his  native  town,  heard  s  diihl  lisping  a  verse 
from  his  ownntin,  in  vhSnsk  he  tannta  Mahmod  with  bis 
4invik  birth:— 

"  Had  Uahniiid'i  father  1)een  vliat  he  la  now 
A  crown  of  gold  had  dwkod  tiiis  ■gad  brow; 
Had  Uahmod'a  mother  been  of  gentle  blood, 
In  hsaps  of  nlTer  kni)»>deep  bod  I  stood." 

Ha  was  m>  affiected  by  this  proof  of  universal  sympathy 
with  his  misfortunes  that  he  went  home,  fell  sich,  and  died. 
He  was  buried  in  a  garden,  but  Abool  Oasim  Gourgani, 
«b>of  sbeikb  of  Tie,  refused  to  read  the  usual  pzayets  over 
Ua  tonbb  aU«{^  tiiat  ha  waa  u  infidel,  and  hikd  devoted 


his  life  to  the  glorifioation  of  fire-worshippers  ajid 
misbelievera.  The  next  nighty  however,  bavirg  dreamt 
that  he  beheld  Firdomf  in  pandiae  dressed  in  ue  uered 
colonr,-greeD,  and  wearing aoemeisld crown,  bereooDi^ered 
his  determination ;  and  the  poet  was  henceforth  held  to  be 
perfectly^rtbodoz.  Ha  died  in  the  yearlll  of  tbeHegira  ' 
(1020  i.i>.),aged  about  eigbty,eleven  years  after  the  comple- 
tion of  bis  great  work.  Mahmud  had  in  the  meanwhile  des- 
patched the  promised  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to 
Firdoufil,  witii  a  robe  of  honour  and  ample  apologies  for  Ibe 
past  But  as  the  camels  bearing  the  treasore  reached  one 
of  tlie  gates  of  the  city,  Firdousl's  funeral  was  leaving  it  by 
another.  His  daughter,  to  whom  they  brought  the  sultan's 
present,  refused  to  leceive  it ;  bnl^  bis  ageduiternmembtf- 
ug  bis  anxie^  for  the  eonabnetton  of  Uw  atone  ambank- 
ment  for  the  river  of  Td%  this  work  waa  ecRopleted  hi 
bononr  of  the  poet^  memny,  and  a  lazga  caiavMwrni  built 
with  the  sniplua. 

The  JShaAnamah  is  baaed,  ta  we  have  seen,  upon  the 
ancient  legends  current  among  the  populace  of  Fenia,  and 
collected  by  the  Dihkans,  a  doss  of  men'  nho  bad  the 
greatest  £adlitiee  for  this  purpose.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Firdouaf  adhered  faithfully  to  these  reeotda  of 
antiquity,  and  that  the  poem  Is  a  perfect  storehouse  (tf  the 
gendina  tiaditicms  of  the  country.  Among  mncb  thai  ia 
.mamlloiia  or  ineongruocs,  therefore,  wa  may  f^rty  lock 
for  the  neorda  of  real  events;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  studied  by  the  light  of  modem  crUieism,  the  volume 
win  prove  of  great  service  and  intnest  to  fntive  historians 
and  etbnologtsta.  , 

The  entire  poem  has  been  published  with  a  Frmeh  trans- 
lation in  a  magnificent  folio  edition,  at  the-expense  of  the 
French  Oovemment,  b^  the  late  learned  and  mdefatigaUe 
Jules  de  MohL  The  sue  and  number  of  the  volumes,  how- 
erer,  and  their  great  expense,  make  them  difiicnlt  of  accesi^ 
whila  tha  ori^al  Fwdau,  though  easily  prooniaUe,  is  of 
eonrsa  a  aaaled  book  to  tha  mignity  ^Eniopaan  leadera. 
To  supply  this  defect,  Madame  de  Mohl  has  published  in 
a  cheap  and  convenient  form  the  French  tranalation,  with 
her  illnatrioua  husband's  critical  notes  and  introduction. 
This  will  henceforth  be  the  standard  work  on  the  subject, 
containing  as  it  does  a  rimmi  of  everything  that  baa  ever 
been  vrritten  on  the  ShahnamaAf  or  which  can  elucidate 
its  contwits.  It  is  pnbli^ied  at  the  "Imprimerie 
National^"  Vma,  tindar  lha  tttle  of  Z«  Ziarv  4a  Boi»,  par  . 
AleH  t  Xaiat  JVkImu^  traduU  a  eemmtntS  par  Jviti 
MoU,  ifmfirw  th  Plntt&Mt,  Fr^meur  m  CtlUg€  de  FtOMt ; 
pnbia  par  Mme.  MM,  FAris,  1876-7.  (k  h.  p.) 

FIRE  So  general  is  the  knowledge  of  fire  and  its  uses 
that  it  is  a  question  whether  we  have  any  aotbentie  in< 
stance  on  record  of  a  tribe  altogether  ignorant  of  them. 
A  few  notices  indeed  are  to  be  found  in  the  Tolaminoua 
liteiatnre  of  travd  which  would  decide  the  question  in 
the  affirmative ;  bat  when  they  are  earef ally  investigated, 
their  evidence  is  found  to  be  &r  from  conclusive,  ^le 
misBionuy  Kiaitf  was  toU  by  a  slave  of  a  tribe  in  the 
southern  part  of  Sboa  who  lived'like  m<mke7B  in  tha  bam- 
boo jna^H^  and  wen  totally  igDMaat  of  fire;  bat  no 
better  aath<ni^  haa  been  ftmnd  for  tha  atatemanl;  and  the 
story,  which  seems  iobe  ei>mnt  in  Eastsra  Africa,  may  be 
nothing  else  than  the  propagation  of  -fablea  about  tb« 
I^gmiea  whom  the  ancients  looted  around  the  sources  of 
the  Nile^  Commodore  Wilkes,  commander  of  the  United 
States  exploring  expedition,  says  that  in  Fakaafo  or  Bow- 
ditch  Island  "there  was  no  aign  of  places  for  cookin'*  nor 
any  appearance  of  fire,"  and  that  the  natives  felt  evident 
ahum  at  tbe  sparics  produced  by  flint  and  steal  and  the 
smoke  emitted  by  those  with  cigan  in  their  mouths.  The 
presence  of  the  word  q/^  fire,  in  the  Fakaafo  -vocabnluy 
supplied  t7  Halea  tha  athnographar  et  tha  aKpadlMon, 
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thongX  it  nigbt  pwlutpt  be  explained  aa  eqairalent  only  to 
■oUr  U^t  ud  host,  ondoabtedly  inralidatei  tlie  com- 
modores aappoaUion ;  and  the  Bar.  Oaorge  Tomer,  in  an 
Mooimt  of  ft  niarionaiy  Tojage  in  1859,  not  only  repeats 
tilw  void  cifl  in  £ia  list  for  Fakoafo,  bat  relates  the  native 
kgaod  iMDt  the  origin  of  fire,  and  describes  eoma  peculiar 
i^Tfftoqw  eonneeted  with  its  nsei  Alraro,  da  Saavedn,  an 
old  Bpsaish  traveller,  informs  tis  that  the  inbabitanto  of 
Ito*  isnlioes,  an  iihnd  of  the  Pacific,  showed  great  (ear 
wImd  th^  saw  fire, — which  they  did  not  know  before. 
But  (bat  ulsnd  has  not  been  identified  with  certainly  by 
modan  tx^katta.  It  belongi,  pedu^  to  the  Ladroasa  or 
Karienat  Arebipelago,  when  fire  was  nnkaown,  s^  VaAn 
OoU0ii,'*'tUl  Magellan,  wroth  at  the  pilferinga  of  the 
Inhabitants,  bomt  one  of  their  villages.  When  they  saw 
their  wooden  hats  ablaze,  thrir  first  thought  was  that  fire 
was  k  beast  which  eats  up  wood.  Some  of  them  having' 
^^naehedtfae  fire  toonearwere'faiinit,snd  die  others  kept 
aloof,  fearing  to  be  torn  or  poisoned  by  the  powerful  breath 
of  that  terrible  aoimaL"  To  this  Freydnet  objects  that  these 
Ladrone  ia^deia  mads  pottery  before  the  atrival  of  Enro- 
paani^  that  they  bad  woru  ezpresung  the  ideas  of  flame,  fin^ 
oni^eoali^n>aating,«ndoookin^.  Let  ns  add  that  in  their 
Moatty  Muneimis  graves  and  nuns  have  been  found,  which 
•eemtoberenmaatsof  aformeronltnre.  Thus  the  question 
remains  in  uncertain^ :  though  there  is  nothinz  impouible 
in  the  aupposition  of  the  existence  of  a  firuess  tribe,  it 
fltnnot  be  said  that  snch  a  tribe  has  been  discovered. 

It  is  nseless  to  inquire  in  what  wiy  man  first  discovered 
that  fire  waa  subject  to  Us  control,  and  could  be  called 
into  behig  by  approprlrte  means.  With  the  natural  pheuo. 
menoQ  and  its  various  aspects  he  must  soon  have  become 
familiar.  The  volcano  lit  up  the  darkness  of  night  and  sent 
its  ashes  or  its  ,lava  down  into  the  pluns;  the  lightning 
or  the  meteor  strqck  the  tree,  and  thd  foreit  was  ablaze ; 
or  BMns  less  obvious  caoee  produced  lome  less  extensive 
igiutimi.'  For  a  time  it  is  possible  that  the  grand  manifes* 
tatiens  of  natnre  aroused  no  feelings  save  awe  and  terror; 
bat  oiaii.  is  quite  aa  mneh  endowed  with  curiosity  aa  with 
reverence  or  cautioo,  and  familiarity  must  ere  long  bare 
bred  confidence  if  not  eontempt '  It  is  by  tio  means  neces- 
sary to  SQppose  that  the  piactacal  discovery  of  fire  was  made 
only  at  one  given  spot  and  in  one  given  way ;  it  is  much 
more  probable  indeed  that  different  tribes  and  races  obtained 
the  knowledge  in  a  variety  of  way&  We  atill  find  in  dif- 
ferent parts  ^  the  world  the  natives  taking  advantage  of  hot 
Sj^ing^  naphtha  or  petroleum  wells,  and  accessible  craters.' 
In  toe  island  of  Tanna,  for  instance,  there  is  a  mountain 
to  the  west  ot  Fort  Besolution  which  abounds  in  evidence 
of  ita  volcanic  character-^  fissnrea,  ateamjets,  hot-sprintp, 
Ac  The'  inhalntants,  says  the  Bar.  Oeoige  Tnroer,  have 
not  the  slightest  apprehenuon  of  danger;  their  setUements 
are  arranged  so  tliat  thetr  Jnuntm  or  public  square  occupies 
one  of  the  '*  hot  places  of  the  mountaia  ;*  and  there  Uiey 
lounge  and  «njoy  the  subterranean  heat.  Some  of  the 
spring  reach  Uie  boiling  point  Every  day  women  may 
te  sssa  cooking  vegetables  in  artificial  pits  which  form  a 
isriia  of  Barer  faifing  boiling  pots.  In  some  places  the 
n»B  or  boys  have  only  to  stand  on  the  rocks,  spear  their 
Asb,  and  pitch  them  behind  into  the  hot  springs."  Similar 
aoeonnts  »re  given  of  the  Maoriee  in  New  Zealand,,  and  tlie 
Negritos  in  the  New  Hebrides. 

It  has  been  asserted  of  many  tribes  that  they  would  be 
unable  to  rekindle  their  fires  if  they  were  all  allowed  to 
die  out  Travellers  in  Anstnlta  and  Tasmania  depict  the 
(jrpical  native  woman  bearing  alw^  about  with  bxt  a  bur- 
nmg  brand,  whieh  it  is  one  of  her  principal  duties  to  pro- 
test and  foster ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  only 
ignonnee  which  imposed  on  lier  the  enillesa  task.  This, 
bowewi  is  not  so  ctrtsia ;  for  Mr  HiUiubo  Uadav  remariu 


of  the  Papuans,  whom  he  bos  lioiOj  stndisd,  tbot  Aoo^ 
they  know  how  to  prodnoe  fire,  Ouj  prefer  to  carry  it 
aboot  It  was  one  of  the  diatinguishin^  marks.  o<  the 
Samoan  noble  that  hie  fire  was  never  permitted  to  go  oot; 
and  his  attendants  had  a  special  Mme  .from  their  busineat 
of  watching  it  while  he  slept  In  Cores  the  preservatioq 
of  the  ancestral  fire  is  s^  r^arded  as  of  the  first  import- 
ones  for  the  happing  of  a  family,  and  the  aame  belief  has 
had  a  very  extensive  sway  in  other  parts  of  the  werid. 

The  methods  empk^ed  for  pcodndng  firo  vuy  constda^ 
aUy  in  det^  but  ate  for  the  most  put  merely  modified 
^flieotions  fli  evnen^don  or /riction.  Sir  Jdin  Lsbboek 
has  mnaikfld  that  the  woAingnp  of  atone  into  implements 
must  have  been  followed  aooow  flr  later  by  the  dieeoveiy 
of  fire ;  for  in  the  procesi  of  chiMiing  sparks  were  elicited, 
and  in  the  proceas  of  polisbtog  heat  was  i^nerated.  The 
first  or  concussion,  method  is  still  familiar  in  the  flint  and 
steel,  which  has  faanlly  passed  oui  of  nae-«ven  in  Aesnost 
civilized  countriesi  Its  modifications  ore  eomparativafy 
few  and  unimportant  The  Alaskans  and  Aleutians  take  two 
pieces  of  jpurt^  mb  them  wdl  wiA  natin  anlpbar,  strike 
them  together^ the snlphoreatebes  fin,and  nso  tcuarier 
the  flame  to  a  heap  of  dry  grass  over  which  a  few  feathers 
have  been  scattered.  Iidtead  of  two  pieces  of  quarts  the 
Eskimos  use  a  piece  of  quarts  and  a  piece  of  inm  pyritea 
Mr  Frederick  Boyle  s%w  fire  produced  by  striking  brpkeo 
china  violently  against  a  bamboo,  and  Bastian  obierred  tbs 
suns  process  in  Bunnah,  and  Wallace  in  Tematei  In 
Cochin  China  two  piecas  of  bamboo  ore  considered  sufBeien^ 
tbe^licioiis  doiaetw  oC  the  outside  l»sr  leDdariag  it  as 
good  aanstire  flint  The  bictun  methods  ore  mm  vniioaa 
One  of  the  simpleBt  is  what  Ur  Tflor  calls  the  stiek  sad 
groove — "a  blunt  pointed  stiak  being  mn  along  a  groove 
of  its  own  making  in  a  neee  of  woodl^ring<m  the  grMnd." 
Uuch,  of  course^  depends  on  the  qualify  of  the  woods  and 
the  expertneiB  of  the  manipulatw.  In  Ta^i  Ur  Darwin 
saw  a  native  produce  fire  in  a  few  second^  but  only  too 
ceeded  himself  after  much  labour.  The  same  device  was 
emplf^ed  In  New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich  islands,  Tonga, 
Samoa,  and  the  Kada^  islands  Instead  of  rubbing  the 
movable  stick  backwards  and  forwards  other  tribea  ^dm  it 
rotate  rapidly  in  a  round  h<de  la  the  stotionaiy  ^m*  of 
wood  — thus  Disking  what  Mr  Tylor  has  happily  deaigaatad 
a  fire-drill.  This  device  has  been  observeiL  in  Aosttolia, 
Kamchatka,'Sumatra,  and  the  Caroline^  among  the  Ved- 
dahs  of  Ceylon,  throughout  a  great  part  of  Southern  Africa, 
among  the  Eskimo  and  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  Central  America,  and  as  far  south  aa 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  wss  ahk>  empk^ed  bf  the 
aadent  Mexicans,  and  Ur  l^lor  mves  a  qn^nt  ^ctore  ol 
the  opereUon  from  a  Mexican  M&,— a  raaa  bdf  koealiag 
on  the  ground  is  cauein|  the  stick  to  rotate  between  the 
palms  ^  his  bonds.  This  simple  method  of  rotation  seeaw 
to  be  very  ^erally  in  use ;  but  various  devices  l»ve  beaa 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  loboor  and 
hastening  the  result  The  Oaucho  of  the  Pampas  takss 
"an  elastic  stick  about  1 8  inches  long,  presses  one  end  io  his 
breast  and  the  other  in  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  then 
rapidly  turns  the  curved  port  like  a  carpenter's  centre^nt' 
In  other  cases  the  lota^m  is  effected  by  means  of  a  coid 
or  thong  wound  round  the  drill  and  pnUed  eltemately  hw 
this  end  and  that  In  order  to  steady  the  drill  the  ^ime 
and  others  put  the  npper  end  in  a  socket  of  ivory  or  bone 
which  they  hold  firmly  in  their  mouth.  A  further  advance 
was  made  by  some  of  the  North  American  Indiana,  who 
^pear  to  have  applied  the  principle  of  the  bow-drill;  and 
the  still  more  ingenious  pump-drill  was  used  by  the  Iroqnw 
Indians.  For  full  descriptions  of  these  instruments  and  a 
rich  variety  of  details  connected  with  firo-moking  we  most 
refw  the  leadw  to  Mr  l^hir's  TtloaUe  diapter  in  bu  JI^ 
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imrdht.  Theu  mrtkods  oT  praoaeiog  fire  an  hat  rm\y 
wed  in  Emope,  ttod  only  ia  eonnaxion  iritli  iapentitioaa 
•IwamooM.  We  iwtd  in  'WiiUks  that  sobhi  tims  ago  tlie 
•atlwrttiai  ot  a  U«okI«nbii^  Tiltoga  ordend  a  "wild 
ft**  to  bo  lit  agiiiut  %  BivmiB  isua^  tlia  cattk.  For 
two  hqnn  the  bubi  stron  iftia^to  obw  but  the 

fudt  WM  not  to  ba  aaeribad  to  Ao  qnal^  of  tho  wood, 
•r  to  tbe  dampnev  of  the  atmoaphere,  but  to  the  atub- 
bMUflH  4f  Ui  ol&lady,  who,  objocting-  tv  Uie  rapentitioti, 
would  not  pat  out  htt  .night  lamp;  sncli  a  fiie,  to  be 
•ffldent,  most  bora  alona.  At  laat  the  atroog-minded 
female  was  eunpellad  to  giTe  in;  fire  was  obtainedi — bnt 
9t  bad  qaali^,  for  It  did  sot  atop  the  mnrraiD. 

It  baa  long -been  known  that  the  rajra  of  the  ann  might 
be  eaBeentratod.  V  >  mirror.  Aciktophanea 

■aentiom  '^bantingJaw  In  Ti*  CttmJt,  abd  the  atmy  of 
Ardiimedea  u^ag  a  mirror  to  fire  the  shipe  at  STiaciue  is 
familiar  to  tvetj  ichoolbof.  If  GarcilaMO  de  la  Vega  can 
be  trusted  a*  an  anUiority,  the  Viigina  of  the  Sun  In  Peru 
kindled  the  aaoifed  fire  with  a  concave  cnp  set  in  a  great, 
bracelet    In  China  the  buraiDg-glasa  is  in  common  use. 

To  the  inqnity  how  mankind  became  possessed  of  fire, 
Ike  connogoniea.  tboae  records  cf  pristine  epecnhUive 
though^  do  not  giro  ai^  reply,  wliieb.  would  not  be  found 
ia  the  relatioDs  of  tranDen  and  historians. 

Thej  mj  in  thp  Tonfa  Iiluidi  that  the  god  of  tha  tutliqiukM 
b  Ukewiw  th*  god  of  fire.  At  MangaU  it  a  told  tlitt  the  great 
Mkni  went  down  to  hell,  where  be  tnrpriMd  the  eetret  of  miking 
lie  br  rabUng  two  pieeee  oT  wood  together.  The  Uteris  tell  the 
We  oiffersatlr.  Mini  had  the  Ere  giren  to  bin  hj  hie  oU  bllad 
ntnclAOther,  Mahoiie.  who  drew  it  from  ths  wdU  of  har  band*. 
WisUiig  to  mn,  a  stronger  one,  h«  ']>re (ended  that  it  hsJ  gone  out, 
and  so  be  eKalBra  in  mm  her  gteat  toe.  It  was  so  Beret  that  crerj 
thins  melted  before  the  ^low;  eren  Uavi  and  the  grandmother 
hersMf  were  alreadj  bnipmg  when  a  delnn,  sent  from  hearen, 
saved  the  hero  and  the  ptriahitiiF  world;  out  before  tlie  waten 
eatingoished  all  the  blaie,  Uahnika  ehat  a  tew  ■parbi  into  tome 
tree*,  and  thence  man-draw  it  no#.  The  Uaoriea  have  also  t)io 
iMad  that  thunder  ia  the  noiae  of  Tawhahi'i  fooUtrpa,  and  that 
B^tsdngs  flaab  ftom  his  ampita.  At  Weatetn.  Point,  Victoria,  tlie 
AastfalisDS  aaj  the  good  old  roan  I'midyil  opened  tlie  door  of  the 
ana,  whose  light  poured  then  on  earth,  and  that  Karakorok,  tho 
good  asa&'s  oood  danghter,  seeing  the  earth  to  be  fall  of  aeipratL 
went  •Vervwlere  destteyin^  aerpMita ;  but  before  the  had  kllle<l 
tiwm  all,  her  staff  anapped  in  two,  and  while  it  broke,  a  flame  bant 
oat  of  It  Here  the  wrpent-killer  is  a  ftre-bringer.  In  the  Persian 
fitoAannwA  also  £re  waa  diacorered  bj  a  dragon- fighter.  Hmheak, 
the  powerful  bero,  hnrted  at  the  monster  a  {irodigona  atone,  which, 
■vaded  bj  the  an^ce,  atrack  a  rock  and  waa  a]ilin tared  bv  it  "  Ltftbt 
ekeoe  firom  tl)a  dark  pebble,  the  heart  t»t  the  nek  Aaahed  ont  Id 
tfiacy,  aad  flrama  aeea  Car  wa  fint  time  in  tbi  worid."  The  snake 
eacaped,  hat  the  mjrateij  of  Ire  had  been  revealed. 

Merto  American  legends  nartate  bow  the  great  baffalo,  oaraerlDg 
Ihnagti  the  pUiiia,  makes  sparka  flit  la  the  aidkt,  and  sets  the 
Mairie  aUaaa  oj  hit  hoofa  bitting  the  rooks.  We  meet  th»  seme 
Mea  in  the  Hinda  mvtbolocjr,  which  eonoeiTee  tbimder  to  have 
been,  aang  maoj  other  thlnn,  the  clatter  ef  the  solar  horses  on 
tta  Akaum  or  hard  |iavemeat  M  the  nkj.  The  Dakotaa  datm  tbat 
flteir  saeaotor  obtained  lire  from  the  sparks  which  a  friendly  panther 
atmek  with  its  elawa,  as  it  scampered  upon  a  itonv  hill. 

Tohll,  who  gan  the  Qoiches  lire  by  shaking  hia  aapdals,  waa, 
Bke  the  Mojii^ti  Qnetielcoatl,  represented  by  a  fUnt  aton&  Gna- 
ari,  the  tathsr  of  die  Peruvians,  prodaoed  the  thunder  and  the 
;  by  hniling  abmae  with  hla  sling.  The  thnnderbdlts  are 
ma.  Kndai,  the  great  god  of  tlie  Altaian  Tortara,  dia> 
r Infill  "the  secret  A  the  atone'a  edge  and  the  Iron's  hardntaa." 
tts  Slavaiilia  god  of  thunder  waa  depicted  witb  a  ailex  ia  hia 
bud,  skenaiBotndlHftaMn  his  head.  The  Lapp  liennea  stradc 
wlA He  hammer  apon  his  own  head.;  the  Scaaduavian  Thor  held 
a  maUat  in  eee  hnad,  a  fliat  la  the  other.  Taruila,  the  Oaul,  bad 
BpOB  Us  bead  a  hnge  msee  surrounded  by  six  little  enta,  Finnish 
pdams  deaertba  bow  "  fire,,  the  chOd  of  the  ann,  came  down  from 
kaaven,  where  It  was  rocked  in  a  tub  of  yellow  copper,  in  a  laige 
paO  ttjcM.'  ■  Ukko,  the  Eatboniau  god,  tends  forth  lightnings,  as 
ho  ^Mkaa  his  atone  with  his  stoeL  According  to  the  Kalewala, 
th«  aame  mi|Atv  Ukko  struck  hia  sword  against  his  nail,  and  from 
(ke  Baa  issaea  the  "fiery  babe.  *  Ue  gave  it  to  tlie  Wind's  danghter 
ta  nek  it  but  the  unwaij  maiden  let  tt  fall  ia  theses,  when  it  was 
awaOewai  the  great  pike,  and  fin  would  bare  been  lost  for  ever. 
If  the  child  of  the  snn  had  not  oome  to  the  rescue.  He  drsfwed  the 
#aat  pike  from  the  water,  drew  ont  bie  entrails,  and  tound  there 


the  heavenly  ^afkatiUaUee.  Hedweuia  else,  ae<lie^  Sia  goo, 
fell  from  beavw  Itte  the  eea^.of  Lsautoa  Ftaamthena  hnoAt 
to  tank  the  torch  he  had  Ughtcd  at  the  son's  Aarfot. 

Homan  enlture  majr  be  said  tO  have  begun  witb  fire,  ^ 
which  the  Qses  increased  in' the '.some  ratio  as  coltrlre 
itaalf.  To  save  the  kbour  expended  on  the  initid.  proceii 
of  procuring  light,  or  on  carrying, it  about  eonatantiy, 
primitive  men  hit  on  the  expedient  of  a  fin  which  should 
barn  night  and  da;  ia  a  public  building.  The  Egyptians 
had  one  in  ever;  tomple,  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Peiwans 
in  all  towaa  and  villager  The  Natdiei,  the  Mexicans,  the 
MayaSf  the  Feruviana,  bad  their  **  national  fires  "  burning 
upon  large  ^nmida.\  Of  tlieee.fltM  ibi  "eternal  lamp* 
in  the  syoagognes,  in  the  BTzantine  and  Catholit  dmrcua, 
may  be  a  aumvaL  The  "B^;ia,"  Home's  sacred  centre,  wap-, 
poaed  to  be  the- abode  of  Vesta,  atood  close  to  a  fountain; 
It  was  convenient  to  draw  from  the  same  spot  the  two  great 
requisites,  fire  and  water.  All  civil  and  poliUcal  intereats 
grouped  themaelvei  around  the  Frjtaneion  which  was  at 
once  a  temple,  a  tribunal,  a  town-ball,  and  a  goeniping  re- 
sort j  all  public  busioesa  and  most  private  affura  were  trans.- 
acted  hj  the  light  and  in  the  warmth  the  enomoii'  fii^ 
No  wonder  that  its  flagatooeaabonld  become  sacred.  Primi- 
tive communitiea  consider  u  holy  everything  that  ensurA 
their  Mtistence  and  promotes  their  welfare  material  thiags 
aueh  as  fin  and  watof  not  lest  than  others  Thus  the  Pry- 
taneion  grew  into  a  religions  institution.  And  if  we  hear 
a  little  more  of  fin  worship  than  of  water  woiahi^  it  is 
becaoae  fire,  being  on  the  whole  mora  diflcolt  to  obtain^ 
was  eateemed  more  preaous. 

We  have  carious  and  concordant  tastimoniea  ihat  .tka 
principal  fnnctiona  of  the  state  itself  grew  ont  of  tlM  eai* 
whidi  waa  bestowed  on  the  tribal  fita  The  men  wbo  aft 
tended  it  in  Helha  were  called  tbs  Ftytaitsa.  They  had  to 
eut  tt^ther,  and  it  would  have  been  considered  as  a  bad 
omen  if  they  had  neglteted  that  doty,  Hey  were  fed  at 
the  public  expense ;  and  well  they  might  be,  for  having 
beeu,  probably,  general  cooka  at  tite  ontaet,  they  became, 
when  the  dty  was  established,  ArchOKtei  or  magistratea 
and  evan  BeuUti;  or  a  combination  of  the  captain,  the 
priest,  and  the  king.  Thus  the  first  guardians  of  the  tribal 
fin  were  the  eariicat  Jmblio  aervaatif  who  by  degrees 
propriated  all  important  oficea,  as  tlie  iteto  jtaelf  developed 
into  a  vast  aggregation  of  inteiesta.  And  iriien'ABgQBtas 
usurped  Ae  Roman  empire,  ke  amimed  all  Ae  powen 
which  a  pristine  board  of  flamens,  or  of  Frytanea,  may 
have  possessed.  He  made  himself  Pontifex  Maxivuu,  and 
aasumed  the  charge  of  the  public  fire ;  and  on  transporting 
it  to  his  own  palace,  he  bad  to  convert  it  into  pnblie  pro- 
perty. The  Helknie  nations,  as  well  sis  the  Axtecs,  received 
ambassadora  in  their  templea  of  fire^  where,  as  at  the  natumal 
hearth,  tlu^feaated  the  foreign  gueata.  The  Piytaoeioo  and 
the  state  were  convertible  terms.  If  by  dtanee  the  fire  in 
the  Roman  temple  of  Veito  was  ertingmshed,  all  tribunals, 
all  authority,  all  publio  or  privato  bonuai^  had  to  stop  im- 
mediately. The  connexion  between  heaven  and  earth  had 
been  broken,  and  it  had  to  be  reatored  in  some  way  or 
other, — either 't^  Jove  sending  down  divine  li^toing  on 
hia  altaia,  or  by  the  priests  making  a  new  fire  by  the  old 
aaered  method  of  mhcdng  two  pteoes  of  wood  togrther,  or 
by  .catching  the  layg  .of  the  mm  ia  a  concave  mimr.  No 
Qreek  or  BonaB  army  crosied  the  frontier  without  eanying 
an  altar  where  the  fire  taken  from  the  Fiytaneion  bsiua 
ni^  juid  day.  When  the  Cheeks  sent  ont  oolwieB  th«. 
emigrants  to<^  with  them  living  coals  from  the  altar  tilt 
Heetia,  and  had  in  their  new  country  a  fire  Bt  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  barmng  in  the  mother  oOontry,'  Not 

1  Cnriooily  eaon^  wa  eee  the  sama  taaUtatiMi  obtaining  among  lha 
Damaraa  of  South  Africa,  where  the  cUan^  wbo  sway  their  pMpla 
With  a  sortdpifsatlreathaslty,  eossadttotfcsir^^^terslkocsn 
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befora  tbo  three  curls  onited  tildr  Am  fatto  one  conM 
KotM  beeome  powerful ;  and  Athena  became  a  shtnmg 
liAt  to  the  vnntd  only,  we  are  told,  when  the  twelve  tribes 
ofAttiea,  led  by  Thesens,  broB|^t  each  ita  brand  to  the 
altar  of  Athene  Ftdias.'  All  Greece  oonfederoted,  making 
Delphi  ita  central'  hearth;  and  the  islands  congregated 
aionnd  Deloa,  whence  the  new  fire  was  fetched  every  year. 

According  to  a  not  impoasible  Uieory,  all  architecture, 
pablie  and  private,  sacred  and  profane,  began  with  the  erec- 
tion of  sacred  sheds  to  protect  the  sacred  fire,  which  abodes 
men  dared  to  iohalat  only  after  n  length  of  time,  For  it 
most  be  bomo  in  mind  that  fira  ma  looked  upon  as  • 
divioi^.  jVe  are  expressly  told  that  Vesta  had  no  image 
or  itatof  even  in  her  own  temple,  the  Vestal  firo  being  con- 
sidered as  the  very  goddess  herself.  The  husbandmen  who 
ate  thur  repast  before  the  hearth  believed,  as  Ovid  relates, 
that  thqr  sat  in  the  preaeace  of  the  gods  tiiamselves.  The 
hearth  fire  nas  kept  holy,  its  flame  was  to  remain  bright 
and'pnre.  The  minute  and  irksome  prescriptions  of  the 
Zend-Avesta  carried  this  feeling  to  the  extreme:  it  was 
and  it  is  still  a  widely  spread  belief  that  nothing  nndean 
ia  to  be  thrown  in  iba  fire,  that  no  indaeent  ae^MU  are  to 
bo  committed  before  it.  To  siHt  in  one's  fire  wotdd  be 
now  eonnderod  in  many  places,  in  Albania,  for  example, 
as  an  nopardonable  offence.  The  C^tchaa  of  Ferghana, 
aeoording  to  M,'de  Ujfalvy,  ore  so  reverential  that  they 
would  not  blow  ont  a  light  lest  thsy  ahonld  render  the 
flame  impure  with  their  breath ;  and  a  similar  neenliarity 
was  observed  by  Wood  in  Badakshan  and  fey  Khamlcoff 
among  the^  Tadjiks  of  Bokhara.' 

In  the  coarse  of  time,  the  some  reasons  which  made  the 
tribe  provide  itself  with  a  permanent  fire  mode  every  family 
bare  its  hearth.  It  wooU  even  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  the  funtly,  m  it  is  called  noW'«-day%  developed  itself 
^ter  the  hnman  conple  and  their  childien  had  tiiwr  own 
fir»-]^ao^  and  not  before.  It  ia  likefy  that  at  the  outset 
only  the  higher  aristocracy  of  diieftains,  wmetridet  or 
ti^alridu,  were  allswed  to  have  a  fire  of  their  own,  which 
was  then  equivalent  to  a  private  or  family  god.  They  kept 
it  burning  ni^t  and  day  all  the  year  round.  As  recently 
as  the  last  generation,  fires  of  sneh  a  character  were  rather 
numerous  in  the  nortiiem  coantriea.' 

These  lingering  customs  take  m  back  to  the  time  when 
every  hearth  was  an  altar.  From  the  national  Fiytoaeion 
a  bnnd  waagjven  to  each  gena.  When  gentes  grew  out  ot 
the  tribe,  and  snbiequently  when  iamiliei  gmr  ool  of  tiie 
gentea,  coals  from  the  gentile  eaerifidal  stooewen  ^ven  to 
every  family.  Hiese  threo'social  organisms,  the  nation,  the 
gens,  the  laodly,  one  merging  into  the  other,  had  fire  for 
uieir  common  qmbol,  and  esteemed  it  as  even  the  cause  of 
their  exiat«De&    The  hearth  was  the  very  centre  of  the 

of  s  M-calltd  otanul  fir*.  From  Ita  hMftli  jtnngn  tdon*  separating 
from  tlw  pirent  rtoek  ttke  away  ■  burning  bnnd  to  their  naw  home. 
Tba  UM  of  a  eominoii  Frrtsncion,  at  dicalar  fonn,  lib*  Um  Boidm 
templa  of  Vtrta,  tectUod  to  the  common  origiB  of  Qi»  North  Anwrtcan 
Aniaaia  and  Makhaa.  Hio  Uobilea,  the  Chippawayi,  tlia  Hatdta^ 
lisd  Mch  a  eorponttoa  <rf  T«taU.  If  tba  Hatdtei  kt  tksir  lira  4le 
Ott^  titer  vara  boaod  to  immw  U  tma  the  UoVOm  The  Hoqaii, 
PasblaB,SBdOoiiiatidMsbadalaotbrirparp«tnalSraii  Um  Bad-dclna 
dlmusad  ImpoTtaat  sfUn  ot  ttata  at  the  "eoimen  firea,"  anrand 
vrUeh  ascb  aodbm  muvhad  tbiaa  ttanH,  tandng  to  It  all  tba  aldea  of 
Ui  parMn.  "  It  «m  a  aayii^  among  oar  aacastMa,"  aaid  an  Lroqnola 
eU<r  in  1759,  "  that  vben  the  fin  goaa  ont  at  Onondoga"— th«  DalpU 
of  tba  laagna — '*  «a  oball  no  longer  ba  a  peopla." 

*  See  BuOetiH  d4  la  Soe.  de  (Jiof.,  Psii^  187^  p.  4U  ;  Toad's 
/eunwy  to  A>MrM(/ftnM,  1S72,|),  177. 

■  The  lieb  Waatpbalian  focDMnWa  Hdl  batwsM  tbrtr  luUtathm 
and  tba  rtabtat  tba  my-cmiM.  Skormiti*,  «b«re  buna  a  oonrtast  fln, 
for  vUoh  tb«7  bare  a  aapsnUUoua  regairL  On  tha  builts  of  tba  Sleg 
II  wutbs  MstoB,  aa  Noantlr  as  tba  year  1855,  to  inaert  a  large  maaa 
of  oak,  nmallr  »  Btnnp  witbita  looU,  in  a  niche  opporito  the  pot- 
baagar.  Um  bloc*  amooldend  alowljr,  and  woa  intended  to  laat  tba 
«bda  YMT,  fttiao  (AtitbBsa  to  Ouriatmaa,  vban  ita  ramalna  wen 
■Noad  to  Tfrtr  sal  Jtran  on  Oe  Mds  Id  tee  tMr  teUtttr 
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bonse,  aa  the  regis  waa  tiie  aaared  eentre  <tf  BoaiB  ud  th* 

jteman  commonwealth;  around  the  resla  the  ciide  and 
politio  institutions  devel<^>ed  themselvei^  and  anmnd  the 
hearth  tin  lamUy  grew  slowly  into  shape  and  power. 

Aa  already  OMtrved,  the  Prytaneion  woa  on  altar  to  the 
genius  of  the  commonwealth,  the .  abode -ol^  ihe  nation's 
heroie  ancestors.  Its  enact  oonnterpart  was  the  gentilt 
hoarth,  owned  by  the  gens  at  ]£rge  and  its  dependent 
familiee.  When  the  gentea  broke  aaonder,  every  family 
became  possessed  likewise  of  air  altar  to  ita  particular 
■*  Fenatea  "  and  "  Lores,"  or  sacred  fathen.  These  falhen 
were  not  mere  ancestom,  or  grudparenta,  oa  we  bold  then 
now  to  be,  but  the  Constant  progeniton ;  not  only  weir 
they  believed  to  have  begotten  children  in  a  former  age,  but 
also  to  go  on  begetting  uem  oonstantiy  tiuongh  succeeding 
generations.  Procreators  and  protectors  as  Veil,  they  wm 
tiie  source  of  blessing  at  the  same  time  as  the  source  of  ex* 
istence.  Called  gotk,  "ihmi  pairwi,  ffenttUioit  tttgentUy 
•KfidtBio^"  they  were  in  fact  the  gods  of  the  household,  but 
gods  of  the  same  kin  and  blood  as  their  descendants.  Ko- 
ooth  was  held  more  sacred  than  the  one  wbit^  a  man  swore 
his  own  hearth,— no  prayer  more  readily  granted  than 
t  whkh  waa  cotftolod  with  a  wish  for  the  welfare  of  the. 
hearth.  The  hearth  had  a  recognized  right  of  a^lnm, 
which  is  yet  in  full  i^ur  in  many  countries.  But  it  was 
above  all  the  throne  of  the  "  paterfamilias,"  the  strtmghold 
of  his  dominion.  The  proud  eaying  of  the  Knglishman  that 
his  home  is  his  castle  is  but  an  attenuated  remnant  of  thO' 
feeling  which  animated  the  chiefs  of  the  Vedic,  the  Greeks 
and  the  Italian  gentes.  St^ch  a  man  was  the  king  abeduto 
over  his  household ;  he  wielded  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
over  all  his  subordinates,  cattle,  slaves,  children,  wife  or 
wires ;  ho  was  the  priest  of  his  iJtar,  tin  manager  uid  ex- 
pounder of  all  dinne  thing!^  elevated  above  the  atandatd  of 
common  mortals.  He  aluio  in  his  kingdom  coold,  if  need 
were^  moke  a  new  fire,  not  irith  a  tvlgar  flint  and  inn,  but 
by  the  solemn  mode  of  rubbing  together  two  sacred  twigs. 
In  this  way  all  Qreek  hearths  were  provided  with  new  fins 
when  the  ancient  ones  had  been  sullied  by  the  look  of  the 
hated  Peraian  invaders.  Boaide  the  hearth,  the  second 
place,  at  least,  was  due  to  the  wife  4nd  mother ;  and  as 
time  went  on  her  influence  continued  to  increase.* 

Identity  qf  Fin  and  Send  in  Ancieut  Sdi^. — TTie  son, 
as  the  source  of  heat,  gives  li»  to  earth ;  and  it  waa  natu- 
ral to  suppose  that  the  hearth,  "  the  sun  in  the  hooso,'*- 
08  .the  yoonger  Edda  calls  tmdiated  life  likewisei  Tbmf 
fore  it  waa  mode  the  seat  of  the  Lores  ond  Penotei^  oc 
ancestors,  n  dwelling-place  for  the  deceased,  where  t  stock 
of  souls  ready  to  enter  existence  by  new  births  was  main- 
tained. The  famous  Bomon  legend  of  Servios  Tnlltn% 
whom  Plutarch  and  other  writen  repmt  to  have  been  prO' 
created  in  the  ashoe  of  the  hearth  by  the  I^res  themselves^ 
is  a  curioos  illustration  of  this  belief.  A  sepulchral  picture 
at  Orrieto  r^resents  a  double  phallus  protruding  from  the 
■flame  of  a  hearth,  on  which  a  libation  ia  being  poured. 
The  Vedas  taught  that  the  hearth-firo  waa  cosubatantial 
with  the  cause  of  generation.  Heuoe  care  wu  talcan  to 
piaeeiTu  the  purity  of  descent  in  the  kin  by  presenriag  tfc* 


■  The  travallar  Fallat  waa  told  hj  ib*  Ueagol  popnlatloB*  wUdi  be 
vlalted  tbat  a  woman  mlgbt  ladalge  in  the  vlleat  abnaa  and  Inralt,  aod 
no  one  wonU  dan  to  touch  her,  ao  long  aa  iha  atood  betwean  tbe  bed 
snd  tba  tn-placa.  In  the  Vadaa  wa  tao  that  the  now  wife  uderwut 
SooM  sort  ot  oonaeeratlon  by  walking  thrice  around  the  new  hearth -placa^ 
and  atretcUng  ber  band  Into  the  lamea  vbOe  aha  waa  babig  iprinkM 
over  with  laitral  water.  In  Gennanj  and  Slav  conntriaa,  Iha  brtda, 
■a  ahe  cornea  tma  cbnrch  and  entera  her  n«w  bouae,  bcwi  to  tbe  Bn 
bnmLng  on  the  hearth,  walka  thrice  round  it,  bnma  three  of  bar  baita, 
and  btnda  a  red  atrlng  ToaDd  ber  body  Vhat  u  ap  nure  dona  hy  tba 
miatnaa  ia  still  done  to  ber  laTanta  In  Getmany,  vbo,  aa  Umj  com 
In,  am  made  ta  nm  nnmd  tba  kitcbea  flue,  an  tauelMd  vitt  *eo^ 
and  bare  iMr  bats  htt  aprinklod  wtth  oAos. 
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fUffi«  of  the  Itewth  ptin  tod  nDmingled  witii  fire  taken 
from  another  botue.  Oa  tbU  matter  the  ancient  Fersiaiu 
were  partienlul;  paDCtUioo^  feeding  their  firet,  end  eape- 
dkUf  their  sBcnd  fin^  valy  withcettainkiiidi  of  wood^ie- 
yoted  to  be  deeiMr  than  all  o&eot  well  dried,  end  welt 
■trlpt  of  the  batk.  Eraiywheieand  io  aH  conntries,it  was 
.  coBiidered  a  moit  fatal  omen  if  the  fire  died  ont  in  the 
bearth.  The  familf  whose  flr^  went  ont  had  ineurred  the 
in  of  At  Latea,  who,  if  noi  qmekly  appeaaed,  would  atrtke 
the  sons  with  impotonee  and  imbecility.  A.  new  fire  was 
to  be  lit  by  the  friction  of  two  twigs,  as  to  fetch  some  from 
a  nei^boor^  would  have  been  considered  an  adulterons 
nnion  of  hearths,  an  nndne  nungUng  of  two  families'  blood.^ 

—For  h  lolU  tiraa^  throoghont  all  the  world,  the  ancient 
BBtmaliits  who  meditated  on  the  greatest  wonder  of  physi- 
ology, ■Vpoaad  that  t3ia  gaa«atloD  of  fire  by  the  friction 
^  two  woodif  one  of  hai^  the  other  of  softer  anbetanee, 
was  &a  exact  ooanterport  of  hsmon  generatum.  The  heat 
thus  eToWed  in  the  homan  organism  was  held  to  be  of  most 
tmbtile  natare,  a  flash  of  the  astral  light,  an  intelligent 
anbetanca.  Primary  fire  impregnat«d  primary  water,  and 
the  aonl  waa  bom.  Life  was  compared  to  a  flame,  to  a 
tOKh ;  and  no  comparison  is  more  tmo.  Modem  chemistry 
having  prored  that  animal  life  is  a  constant  baming  of 
oi^^en,  the  ancisnt  myth  was  not  far  from  the  trnth  when 
it  nid  that  Prometheus  animated  the  figure  of  clay  by 
pnttii^  into  it  a  spark  of  fin  "  Know  ye,"  said  ao  Ojib- 
way  proph^  "that  Uie  fire  in  your  hut>  and  the  life  in 
your  bocUes  on  one  and  the  sune  thing."  A  torch  which 
was  put  ont  by  throwing  it  violently  on  the  gronnd  sjin- 
bolized  in  ecclesiastical  rites  excommunication,  or  the  con- 
demnation of  a  sonl  to  eternal  death.  In  classical  mytbo- 
Ic^,  Meleager's  life  was  bound  to  a  log  of  wood ;  when  the 
one  Was  tamed  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  the  other  was  to  fall 
dead.  *'  Corput  at  terra,  onitn*  at  iffuu,"  that  old  piece  of 
philoac^y,  became  inseparable  from  poetry  and  language ; 
and  now,  as  in  the  daya  of  yore,  the  soul  and  the  "  genius" 
are  alwaya  spoken  <tf  ca  if  they  possesaod  the  natare  of 
flame^  tad  the  angda  and  the  pens  as  if  their  snbatanees 
wen  pnre  light  According  to  uie  pristine  physiology,  man 
was  likewise  a  fire,  but  a  fire  hidden  in  clay,  diluted  in 
water.  Ji  it  had  not  been  for  water,  the  flame  would  have 
been  destroyed  by  its  own  force, — it  would  have  blazed  up, 
oomscating  violently  in  dazzling  effolgence,  and  then  dying 
onb  In  fact,  aU  primitive  theories  attributed  to  gaseous 
water  the  action  which  onr  present  science  attributes  to 
iiitn^u,  without  which  oxidation  would  go  on  too  rapidly 
to  allow  of  the  formation  of  oxidizablo  matter.  Hence 
watw  WIS  thoof^  to  bs  as  necessaty  as  fire  itself  ;*  hence 
•ndsnt  kw  forbade  the  individoals  guilty  of  offences  against 
the  commonwealth  to  have  fire  and  water  given  them — a 
sentence  equivalent  to  death.  The  mixture  of  organie  flra 
and  organic  water  in  oar  bodies  was  compared  to  that  in 
vegetable  matter,  which  emits  much  smoke  if  burned  when 
in  green  or  wet  condition.  Nay,  by  pursuing  the  analysis 
of  combustion  in  which  the  claasical  world  had  centred  all 
its  phQoiophy,  the  ashes  or  mineral  detritas  which  fell  on 
the  hearth  found  their  analogue  in  the  flesh,  in  the  bones, 
in  the  sdid  parts  of  onr  organism.  Thus  man  was  thought 
to  be  an  alloy  of  fire,  earth,  and  water  in  slightiy  different 
pn^wtions.   Rre,  a  constUoont  paxt  of  the  divine  intelli- 


*  "  *•  Intesrtiag  to  note  tliat  In  Bohemia  tha  wnmtty  peoplfl  have 
aUU  a  atrang  pt^jadlM  agafaut  any  fin  being  takes  to  or  takea  bora 
the  Wrth.  nil  the  babe  be  forty  daji  old,  the  Albanian*  do  not 
tOaw  a  bnad.  net  ma  a  coal,  fh>m  the  family  fira-plaoe  to  be  given 
A"'lo>*  «•  tte  J^SMsa  had  castes,  p*^  of  tlia  higher  ranki 
^M  food  enept  what  was  cooked  bi  thdr  «»b  hoiia.  for  fear  of 
j£f?5  55.  •'"«*>y  Our  Otoegtrt  that  Sn  Jniarted  fU 

to  too^  sad  by  mssaa  of  fiiod  to  the  bodily  powwi. 


gence,  became  a  soul  when  it  was  inunersed  in  oiganie 
water;  it  became  the  body  when  it  was  put  into  organic 
clay.  The  traditions  of  tiie  E^ptian  wiesthuod,  wliicb 
wars  oarrenfandar  the  name  of  Haimea  Trimegistos,  teach 
that  at  the  munent  of  dsafh.  "onr  intelligence,  one  nf 
Ood's  subtile  thoughts,  escapee  the  body's  drosi^  nsts  cm 
its  fiery  tunic  again,  and  floats  henceforth  in  spacSk'Hteavii^ 
the  Boul  to  await  judgmeidL  Men  were  divided  into  noble 
and  ignoble,  accc^ding  as  the  material  or  the  sinritnul  nda 
of  their  natnre  predominated.  Thus  a  frequent  distinction 
in  the  burials,  which  may  have  arisen  even  in  prehistoric 
times,  can  be  explained.  Chiefs  and'  kings,  priests  and 
noblemen,  po&seaied  all  of  a  divine  soul,  were  bnroed, 
flame  going  forth  to  flame;  but  pet^le  of  the  common 
sort  wera  sunk  tmong  the  Bod^  day  going  baekto  chty.* 

Cmsim  JSne; — ^Ths  (^pinions  and  beHefs  which,  most 
ptioutinpopnlallons  hsTB  entertanied  onthe  natnrsof  fira 
in  the  hearth  were  qqiU^  by  thsm  to  the  great  cosmic 
fire :  both  were  life^vera,  one  tp  the  family  and  the  other 
to  the  nuiverse ;  both  were  parts  of  the  some  sabrtsnoa  or 
elfimont  It  was  taught  by  Aristotle  that  Zeus  was  a  name 
given  to  the  fire  of  heaven,  and  by  Plato  and  Euripides 
that  the  same  Hestia  burned  in  the  humblest  hut  and  the 
highest  sky.  Ovid  went  so  far  as  to  identify  that  goddess 
with  the  earth  itself.  According  to  that  doctrine,  fire  was 
held  to  be  the  very  soul  of  nature^  tiie  essence  of  every  thing 
that  had  a  shape,  and  even  to  be  tiie  giver  of  that  shape, 
for  philosophers  explained  that  of  all  dements  nons  but 
fire  having  any  form  by  itsdf  could  impart  it  to  other  things. 
From  Jupiter  to  the  fly,  from  the  wandering  star  to  uie 
tiniest  blade  of  grass,  all  bdnga  owed  existence  to  the  fiery 
elunent  This  theoty,  more  or  less  distinctiy  expressed, 
obtained  among  the  Aztecs,  who  invoked  in  Uieir  prayers 
"fire  the  most  ancient  divinity,  the  father  and  mother 
of  all  gods."  Tohil  the  Quiche,  QuetiacoaU  the  Mexican, 
Tiermes  the  Finn,  Ferkun  the  Slav,  Tbor  the  Scandina- 
viac,  Tarania  the  Oaul,  and  many  other  gods,  as  stated 
above,  were  represented  ea  having  firestones  for  heads  or 
for  bodies ;  (me  of  tltem  was  said  to  have  flashed  np  in 
lightnings  as  he  was  dra^od  akmg  the  rocky  heavens  by 
some  powerful  antagmist  Sndi  a  god,  encased  in  a  sbdl 
of  fliflt,  fell  down  from  heaven  upon  earlh,  according  to  ao 
Indian  legend ;  the  shell  broke  into  rixteen  hundred  frag- 
ments, and  each  of  them  arose  and  stood  up  as  a  particulai 
god.  From  such  a  thunderbolt  or  meteorite  the  Dacotar 
boosted  to  have  originated, 

In  the  Gnostic  theory  the  middle  part  of  the  coemon 
was  taken  np  by  the  starry  world,  emitting  the  astral  ligh^ 
inferior  in  sanctity  to  the  mild  effulgence  of  ether  ahpve  il^ 
but  superior  in  vivitying  properties  to  our  common  firea. 
These  three  ccmditions  of  the  cosmic  fire  corresponded  to 
the  three  component  parts  of  man — mind,  sonl,  and  body. 
Prophets  and  other  great  and  pious  men  had  minds  still 
refulgent  with  ether^  rays,  which  were  the  thoughts  of 
divinity;  while  the  wicked  had  souls  which  had  been 
soaked  in  a  smolcy  fire,  and  in  stupid  people  there  ^inif 
mered  but  the  weuest  posdble  nty  of  edesbd  light 


■  Bo  amoDff  AJgonqnlna  and  Ottawq:*  thoat  only  of  the  "Oissfe 
Han  toteiB.'^ainoBg  the  Niceragnuia  none  bvt  the  "eadqao,"  among 
the  Cariba  no  othen  than  the  priettly  eaate,  vwe  entitled  to  the  hoaDnr 
of  cramaUon.  The  tribee  of  Upper  CaUforaia  were  even  ptnaaded 
that  each  as  were  not  burned  were  liable  to  be  tranafomod  Intotenlas. 
Among  certun  popnlatlona  (oa,  for  inatuce,  the  ColAIana  of  eld.  end 
the  Babeeni  or  Chliup«eyaiii  of  onr  tiraei)  the  main  had  the  privilege 
of  the  pyre,  whEch  wat  denied  to  women.  The  uanplef  lUiutTatiDg 
tho  bdlef  of  the  eonl  being  a  fire  are  lo  muneron*  that  it  Is  dtfflcvit 
to  ehooco  anoag  them.  In  Voigtlond  tho  eonlaof  nncbrittened  bnbet 
an  beUerad  to  ba  toned  into  WllW-the-Wi^  The  emU  of  dying 
men  or  beotta  are  lald  to  hem  •ometinoes  with  a  heat  ao  fntanso  that 
their  eyee  Inllama  pOes  of  wood.  It  Is  a  ftaqaent  feat  of  dlrine  horeea 
In  Tertar  legends  to  BWka  the  neks  tfow  SM  udt  as  pMch  by  iMi^ 
looUag  at  then. 
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It  ym  not  the  bottwt  fin  whidi  wu  mppoBtcl  to  bo  the 
matHi  dime.  Fitrw  hmt  Mug  inindeil  to  ocgknic  lifs, 
liofe  firat  an  sai(t>  to  be  heUiih  onvL  Thtir  muten,  the 
denunu  of  drought  and  atoi^j,  Arj  up  the  fooataini, 
■ooreh  the  giBM,  ezdte^pesti^Ke,  ere.  the  wont  fiends  to 
the  humaa  race.  Fore  tig^t  vu  thought  to  be  wUhont 
any  heat  at  all,  and  l^;endi  tell  of  "  Uieopbaoias,"  of 
aareoles,  of  fiery  tongoea  flickering  above  the  cradles  of  in- 
fants predestined  to  glorious  careers.  Phallic  fire,  giving 
qut  heat  but  no  light,  was  often  considered  as  of  an  inferior 
na£nre,  aad  therefore  represented  by  secondary  nr  even  by 
tertiary  deities,  fauns,  satyrs,  egipens,  and  tlie  like. 

At  the  oatset  the  gods  and  demons  alike  had  some  com- 
Bumd  of  fire,  but  they  were  distingnishable  by  Uie  nature 
of  th«r  firs.  Among  the  ScandinaTiaoii,  Woden  was  the 
fira  that  ahbei,  Tbor  the  lightning,  and  Loki  the  fire  that 
bums  and  shall  one  day  destroy  the  whide  world ;  BnUima, 
India,  Siwa,  and  Osiris,  Uoro^  Typhon,  had  similar  mean- 
ings. Zena,  Apcdlo,  and  Athene  presided  over  the  celestial 
flame ;  Hercnlea  and  Dionysus  marked  the  progressive  puri- 
fications of  tho  terrestrial  fira  Besides  his  influence  over 
geaeratton,  Hephcstus  bad  the  command  of  the  subter- 
ranean fire  and  of  its  vast  smithiet,  where  earths  and  stones 
were  fused  into  metals.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  the  most 
intense  awe  that  the  Vedie  Aryans  contemplated  the 
thunderstorm  and  the  lightning,  the  fierce  struggle  in  the 
heavens,  tl.e  fight  between  the  winds  and  the  clouds,  be- 
tween fire  and  water,  between  the  fire^od  India  and  Viitia 
the  firs-dragoa  So,  likewise  the  Iranians  conceived  of  oar 
wo^  as  tin  Add  of  the  great  battle  between  Onnuid  the 
Inoieaser,  and  his  twin  teHher  Ahriman  the  Destroyer. 

Htaling  and  Purification  bg  Fire. — The  prindple  of  life 
being  a  fiery  one,  it  was  supposed  that  all  maladies  were 
only  so  many  defilemente  of  the  pure  principle  which  had 
bean  darkened  by  the  demons  of  night,  and  that  all  sick 
people  were  demoniacs.  The  traditions  of  ,  the  Finns  assert 
that  lightning,  the  fiery  sword  of  Ukko,  slays  the  demons 
of  illness.  But  it  w.u  discovered  that  the  ezhibitinn  of 
lightning,  as  a  healing*  method,  was  attended  with  grave 
drawbacks :  it  was  impossible  to  losare  being  able  to  nso 
it,  and  when  it  could  bia  obtained,  the  cure  was  wor^e  than 
the  disease,  as  the  patient  was  killed  before  the  imp  who 
had  bedeviled  him.  It  became  neeessaiy  to  have  recourse 
to  a  substitnte ;  and  therefore  th^  healing  virtues  of  the 
thunderbolt  were  embodied  in  the  Keraunia  or  thunder- 
stones.  The  "  holy  stones  "  uf  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  or  "bitled 
stones,"  arrow  heads,  flint  celts,  and  flint  knives  worked 
by  prehistoric  men,  were  popularly  believed  to  be  stones 
whicK  falling  down  from  heaven  posBessed  heavenly  virtues, 
and  were  of  use  in  all  sorts  of  disease.' 

Sickness  having  become  identified  with  sin,  porificatinn 
became  the  first  and  most  esteemed  of  curative  agents  and 
of  prophylactics.  It  needed  to  be  undergone  when  a  dead 
body  had  been  touched  or  when  women  had  been  delivered. 
The  mother  walked  wltti  her  babe  through  fires  lit  on  her 
right  hand  and  on  her  left;  the  infants,  especially  the 
males,  were  fumigated  with  great  care.  Ainong  some 
popuUtions  none  could  approach  mother  and  child  without 
atepping  over  a  brazier.  Fiery  ordeal^  heralded  the  attain- 
mont  of  the  age  of  puberty  by  both  sezee.  Ambassadors 
were  refused  admittance  to  the  preaeuee  of  tiie  sovereign 
until  they  had  traversed  a  flame  which  shonld  nnge  away 
the  foreign  davilriea  which  th^  might  carry  abtnt  them. 


'  In  mild  cuu  tha  Aoitnliu  (oreanr  appliaa  Are  to  Um  lnjund 
putt  of  hl«  patisnU.  The  Pentuu  klndlft  Ore  on  the  t«mc««  of  their 
koiiM  where  the  (ick  mmn  lie*.  The  PaUgoniaiw  Are  off^o*  and 
rsTolvera,  and  throw  bamlng  bnoda  into  the  »ir.  In  INiikertaii,  lick 
aUUrea  u*  nude  to  les^  «m  banOas  fires,  and  ere  itnick  men 
tinM  oa  the  tack-  At  mef  straka  iMueuttsiuMs  sie  sdjiessed  to 
Uh  dMBoa,  etok  as  "Begona  to  Oe  seal  Begoao  te  tte  deaeitl'* 


Parificatiott  by  fin  led  to  the  Inatitution  of  button: 
by  fire,  which  in  many  places  Has  thought  vastly  superior 
to  baptism  by  water;  and  the  idea  obtained  its  farthest 
development  in  the  notimt  <tf  purgatorial  fires,  which  is 
not  peenUar  to  poe  chuieh.  Often  people  had  aus^vings 
about  the  penance  which  awaited  tlwm  ia  a  fotara  ateta^ 
aiid  reckoned  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  nndeiyi 
it  on  thia  side  of  the  gravf.' 

Ptriodic  Firet. — 'Because  the  sun  loses  its  force  after 
noun,  and  after  midsummer  daily  shortens  the  length  of  tti 
circuit,  the  ancients  inferred,  and  primitive  populationa  stOl 
believe,  that,  as  Ume  goes  on,  the  energiee  of  fire  most 
necessarily  decline.  Therefore  men  set  abont  renewing  the 
fires  in  the  temples  and  on  the  hearth  on  the  longest  dsy  (rf 
summer  or  at  Uie  be^ning  uf  Uie  agricultural  year,  lie 
ceremony  .waa  attended  with  much  rejoicing  Iwnqaeting, 
and  many  religiona  ritea.  Honaaa  were  tlunroughly  cleauedj 
people  bathed,  aud  underwent  luatrations  and  porificatknit; 
new  clothes  were  put  on;  qnarrels  were  made  up;  debts 
were  paid  by  the  debtor  or  remitted  by  the  creditor;  cri-  ' 
minals  were  released  by  the  civil  authorities  in  imitation 
of  the  heavenly  judges,  who  were  believed  to  grant  on  the 
same  day  a  general  remtBsieiT  of  sins.  All  things  were 
made  new ;  each  man  turned  over  a  new  page  in  Uie  book 
of  his  existence.  Some  nations,  Uke  the  Etruscana  in  the 
Old  World,  and  tho  Peravians  and  Mexicans  in  the  New, 
carried  these  ideas  to  a  high  d^ree  of  develoiunen^  and 
celebrated  with  magnificent  ceremonies  the  renewal  of  tha 
•toKula,  or  attronomie  periods,  which  might  be  shorter  ttf 
longer  than  a  eantoty.  Siune  details  of  the  festlTal  among 
the  Astacs  have  been  preeerved.  On  the  last  night  of  evny 
period  (53  years)  every  fire  was  extingnisbM,  and  men 
proceeded  in  solemn  procession  to  some  sacred  spot,  whers^ 
with  awe  and  trembling,  the  priests  strove  to  kindle  a  new 
fire  by  friction.  It  was  as  if  they  had  a  vague  ide*  that 
the  cosmos,  with  its  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  hs^  been  wound 
up  like  a  clock  for  a  definite  period  of  time.  And  bad 
they  failed  to  raise  the  vital  spark,  they  would  have 
believed  that  it  waa  because  the  great  fire  was  being  extin- 
guished at  the  central  hearth  of  the  world.  The  Stoke 
and  many  other  ancient  ^likm^ihen  thought  that  the 
world  waa  doomed  to  final  extinction  by  fire.  The  Scan- 
dinavian bards  snog  the  end  of  the  world,  boiif  at  last  the 
wolf  Fenrir  would  get  loose,  how  the  cruel  fire  of  Loki 
would  destroy  itself  by  destroyii^  eveiything.  The 
Essenes  enlaiged  upon  Uiis  doctrine,  which  is  auo  foond 
in  the  Sibylline  books  and  appean  in  the  Apoeiypba  (S 
Esdras  xtl  10^ 

8ej  Dnpnie, -Or^HM  de  tout  7a  CuUt*,  1794  ;  SonnMmf,  SeUnet 
da  Biligwiux  Grimm,  Dtutteiu  JfyAoloffic,  cap.  is.,  1835;  Adalbert 
Kuhn,  DU  Hrrabkuuft  dct  ^uer$  u»d  dn  OBIierlrankt,  18S9; 
Steinthal,  Velttr  dit  ttr*pi1lngtieho  Form  dtr  Sage  turn  Frotnttktfu, 
1861 ;  All>ert  BoTille,  *'  Le  Hytlie  de  Prometh^,"  in  Bevue  da 
Amu  Monda,  Ancast  ISIS ;  Mkhel  Brial,  HercuU  U  Caau,  lUA ) 
Tvlor,  RmarAa  Ou  Sartw  Mutor^  Maniiitd,  dun.  ix., 
ltW5 :  BachoTen.  JMs  Saot  hm  Tanaqua,  1870  Lnbbook.  iMUr> 
toHe  Timu,  8d  edition.  1872;  Bug,  RHigim  Ms  Fmnlf, 
1878.  (K.  BE.) 


filmllsr  practice*  an  itill  ntortod  to  In  momitainaiis  regtew  of 
Fnaoe  when  iUueea  mitea  tho  flocks.  In  Iwckward  dietrirte  of  Ckr- 
manv,  when  the  iwine  rickea  end  die,  the  "  wild  fire,"  or  "XMIifimi^, 
U  UB««d,  bat  It  would  have  no  virtue  if  It  w«o  Undled  Ytj  bacMm 
inetoad  of  by  msirisd  moo,  or  with  mstchei  and  not  by  the  ortbedox 
prooew  of  rabUag  wood  agalaat  wood.  ,  . 

» In  the  hlU  nngee  of  Soattawn  IndU peidtMite aie "«« WP^J 
through  »  row  of  bnniing  bate  and  are  absolved  after  havfag 
thatarentli.    Brfore  awd  li  iowa  it  la  eHU  wussd  throagh  tbo 
Bsvaiiaj  and  In  Bainto  land  children  nodenMot  reeentlr  a  SfraW 
prooMe,beiBghdd.o»erthBflaineof»llgbtedaltar.  The  earth  wssfcei* 

ffom  tbe  dwnoM  ol  itwpUtT  by  Urfrttag  W  *•  *^ ''•^^ 

tetOe  ss  to  ss  ttablais  eonlItasiiBdlrtinBtl7,-aK^ 
■tm  (nvdh  b  aw?  idaoM  frost  Vorwav  te  OlBtoil  AoMka. 
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FIRE  U  eonaidered  in  the  preaent  artiole  in  nlatioD  to 
thi  iwtnwtion  by  it  of  lite  and  peopMty.  Hiitory  ii  foil 
of  aMoontB  of  th»  dsvutation  it  bu  caased  ia  the  towns 
ui  otiM  of  nearly  erery  country  of  the  ayiUsed  world. 
Tkt  following  list  embrace!  the  most  memorable  of  the 
imtfine  ol  which  records  har*  been  pfasenred:— 

QasAT  BaiTAiM  axv  iREUim. 

Ltndon,  neulr  dutroyed. 

„      gmtcr  roirt  of  th«  city  burned. 
„      kQ  houaei  uid  chonhra  from  the  eiet  le  the  we« 

nta  burned. 
„      cmter  mu-t  of  tha  city  bnnud. 
„      "'The  Gnat  Tin,"  Sei>lemb*r  S-e. 
Ilbtfan  !■  •  *o»dai  hoMAn  P^las  Una.  tXtanMA  lof  ItaTM 

d«n.  MnMrnlDR  th*  bolMInn      *»*  «™.  «»  "ni*  *«■. 

lUM  hoain,  vllb  St  FanT*  ihDrch.  U  piriih  chanhM,  •  chuel*. 
llMialM'h*ll.th*  rcjrd  aieliibr*,  lha  cbHod^uu^  mau  ho*- 
«lul)  *Dd  Ubtvtca,  it  compkBln  li*U>,  uid  ■  nst  BOinber  ot  Mncr 
•Utair  •■Ulcw.  taCclhM'  irllb  Ihrca  of  tha  eltjr  four  itana 

biU(n  ud  tha  prlMW  or  Ifrwf",  th*  FlMt,  *ad  the  Poultrr 
utd  Wood  Street  Compmr*  Tho  llro  nrfpt  from  th*  Towor  to 
TibbI*  chonli,  and  freoi  tba  N'.E.  nta  la  Relboni  bHdl*.  Bis 
pcnona  xrr  klU«L  Th«  Igtal  lou  (rf  propanr  wu  eMioialBd  M 
Um  Uma  Is  ba  £lS,m^ 

iM^m,  630  hooKa  dattroyed  at  V^ippiiig.    Lom  ebovt 
£1,000,000. 

„      HouMt  of  Parlikmrat  bam«d.  , 

TiwUy  StFMt  wharret,  Ice,  bomed.    LoM  uti- 
maUd  at  £3,000,000. 
„      Alcxaadn  palaca  dea troyed. 
yvA,  totally  deatmycd. 
aUutmburi/,  town  and  abbty  bnnwd. 
CarlitU,  dcitroyol. 

KomitX,  nrarly  JFttrojed  ;  7IB  boiwf  burned. 
L*itK,  boraeJ. 

Tiwtm,  400  hoiuet  and  a  lares  number  of  horsea  burned; 
33  ptmna  killed.    Lou,  £150,000. 
„        000  houaea  burned.    Loai  orer  £200,000. 
„        SOO  houaet  burned. 
Eiitihttrgk,  "  tlie  Grckt  Tm." 
C«rk,  greater  part  bumed,  and  again  in  1972. 
Dvrdtattr,  aaalj  destrojed.    Loaa,  £200,000. 
Strat/ord-on-A^an,  burned. 
Stamitntcr,  ^umed.    Again  in  I6S4  and  1781. 
Jtorliumplcn,  almoit  totally  deatrovtd. 
Vtwmarbtt,  Urge  part  of  the  town  rmrned. 
ITmndc.  more  than  half  burocd ;  tabuilt  iff  national  con. 

tribution. 
Xutum,  bume<1. 
0rnfie*e<uf ,  deitroycd. 
iytUinfb»rmtgh,  SOO  hwuea  burned. 
CretliUn,  4S0  bonaea  dettroyed. 
PerUmotttk,  doclc rani  ban ed.    lAia,  £100,000. 
,     „  .„  .,  Lom.  £100,000. 

Liverpool,  deatruet)*a  fire.    Lom,  £1,000,000. 
SJuenteu,  SO  houses  and  much  property  daitr^ed. 
OiUAcad,  60  parsons  killed.    Loss,  £1,000,000. 
OUagow.    Great  fire.    Loss,  £300,000. 

FkAHCK. 

t9.  Lwu,  bnmad  to  aakss.   Nero  olTcn  to  rabuild  it 
ins.  Jfunia,  greater  part  of  the  «ty  destroyed. 
1137.  Pijon,  burned, 
ini.  Tr^a,  nearly  deatr<nred. 

17S0.  Mtnw,  on  fire  from  December  23  to  29,  850  bonsei  burned, 
in*.  ^rtaL  rir*  and  ecploaion  in  dockyard.  LoaB'£ 1,000, 000. 
IMS.  ManeOUt,  destmctive  &»■ 

ISTl.  Art*.    Cmmnniit  daraaUtlens.    Proparty  deitt^^, 
£3S,OOO,00a 

Cnrrut  a»o  Sotrrnax  Euava. 
M.  Jt»au  boned  daring  S  days.    10  of  the  II  wards  of  the 
dty  wen  deatroyed. 
Mot.  r*»»M,  greater  part  of  tlio  city  waa  burned. 
15T7.      „      fire  at  tne  arsenal,  greater  port  of  tlw  city  ruined 

by  an  explesiou. 
109.  ITcinuir,  dcatructiva  fire;  also  in  1121  and  ISIB. 
1379.  Mrmtl  vM  in  large  part  deatroyed,  and  again  in  14(7,  IMO, 

ie7S,  MSI. 
1408,  B*rt»  waa  destreved. 
1«|0.  L^ptk  lost  100  honaca. 

1417.  Ovrt,  eatliediml  and  large  part  of  the  t««n  burned.' 

14*1.  D/wsdm  was  destroyed. 

IttL  OtMo.  large  part  of  the  city  destroyed. 

IHL  X«wna  wu  bunad. 

lOtL  IMt  wea  bnnnl  by  Aartriaa  Cr^ta. 
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USO.  litA  was  again  destroyed, 
isas.  Zandau  waa  almoat  deatroytd. 

]7fi8.  J^ma  waa  burned  by  Pmniue.   S60  Bonsai  deetnyel 

1762.  MuKkh  lost  200  honaca. 

1761.  £«nvakr7,  public  baildlaga,lM.,buni«d.  Loai^  £600,000. 
1769.  almoat  deatroyed. 

1734.  Jt0»)tana<Bobinia)  was  totally  jdaatteyed.  hem,  iOWtfiOO^ 

1801.  Srw^,  lS0Obonawdeati^a£ 
1869.     „     1000  heoaw  deatnyed. 

1803.  iwH,  large  part  of  older  portioii    city  bomed. 

1811.  Forest  fires  in  Tyrol  deatr^red  6 1  Tjnegceeadhuekta, 

1818.  iSMiafrHrv  waa  partly  destroyed. 

1842.  Smihfg.   A  fit*  raged  for  100  hoOra,  Ifay  i-7. 

SarinflbaftralhadtTvailnartataafBaaTeta*.  4lttMldlUi^ 
-   ....  ...    oi^rfgnf  (hm,^- 

__aaltlMlrUTes.  AaMM 

 „    _  tiweanriHattsaeftaaisll. 

nmaanj  ssnis  In  tn  tiirp  tn  ii»all1  tlii  nUr 

1861.  CHanu  (Switwrland),  SOO  honaei  burned. 

If  oaiBERH  Eoaont. 

15S0,  Aalierff,  almoat  entirely  deabroyad. 
1BI1.  j4ar&istu,  almoat  entirely  destroyed,  and  a|^B  in  1550. 
1621.  Optlo,  nearly  deatroyed.    ChriatiaDia  waa  built  on  the] 
aite. 

1702.  Berfen,  greatw  part  of  the  town  aeatrorcd. 

1728.  Oopai/Mguit  nearly  deatroyed.    1630  hoiuas  btfmsd,  t7' 

atreeta. 

1791,        „        royal  palace  with  contents  bamed. 

1795.         „         60  streets,  1 G6S  houses  burned. 

1761.  'StaekMm,  1000  houses  destroyed.  . 

J759.        „       260  houaei  burned.   Loai,  2,000,000  crowne..* 

1775.  Abo.  300  housaa  and  16  mills  banud. 

1827.    „   780  booses  burned,  with  the  anhetii^. 

1790.  CarUavMa,  1087  houses,  churches,  weraMOSei^  fea;  da: 

■troyed.  '  * 

1802.  OotAoiiur^,  178  homes  boned. 

1858.  Ckridiania.    hou  estimated  at  £260,000. 
1805.  CnrMuU  ^Sweden),  ererything  homed  except  the  biah^V 
ftiidence,  hospital,  and  jaiL   10  Urea  loab 

Bussia. 

1738.  Si  PeUrAttry,  2000  honsea  boned. 

1862.  „         great  fire.    Loss,  £1,000,000. 
1763.  UoKow,  18,000  houses  burned. 

1812.  „       Tbo  Rosaiana  fired  the  dty  on  Septemhtr  14  t» 

drive  out  the  army  of  Napoleon.  Tha  flra 
continued  fire  days.  Hino-tenths  of  the  cit« 
was  destroyed.  Number  of  homes  boned,* 
80,800.    Loss,  £8O,OO0^OO& 

1753.  ^rdlaivef,  000  boutea  bomed. 

17M.       „       8000  bnildinn  and  the  eatheditl  buneO., 

1788.  roMs^  nearly  destroyed. 

178B.  UiUnt,  nearly  deatroyed. 

1813.  £t?a,  partly  destroyed. 
1631.  Tula,  destmctive  nn. 

1818.  Orel,  large  part  of  the  town  deatroyed. 

1860.  Cnuow,  la^  part  of  the  town  burned. 

1861.  Hovgond,  large  amoont  of  property  deatroyed.. 

TlTKKtT. 

The  following  flrcs  hare  occurred  at  Con»lman^l—i 

1729.  A  great  faedestroyod  12,000  honsea  sad  7000  yao^ 
1716.  A  2to  lasted  fin  days. 

1750.  In  January  10,000  hooiea  boned;  in  April  properif 
destroyed  eatimaled  from  £1,000,000  to  £3,000,000.. 
Later  in  the  year  10,000  houaea  were  destroyed. 

1781.  1000  hooaes  were  boned. 

1768.  16,000  hoosea  and  100  people  destroyed.  During  tha  yaansj 
1781,  1781^  and  1767  great  baroo  waa  made  by  fire. 

1700:  July  17-  A  Sre  ng«i  for  twelve  bonfa,  extend&ig  naariy 
1  i^e  in  langtL  Uany  of  the  palaces,  aonia  small, 
moaqnes,  and  nearly  660  houses  w^  deatnyed. 

1771.  A  fin  lastiag  15  hours  consumed  SSOO  hooses  and  aht^a. 

1778.  2000  houses  wore  bumc<L 

1788.  AngGSt  13.  A  fire  buraed  three  days :  10,000  hooaei^  M 
mosques,  and  1 00  con  mills  destroyed ;  100  lirea  loet^ 
In  Febraary  600  houses  buraed  ;  in  June  7000  more. 

1781.  Angust  6.  A  fire  burned  for  26  hours,  and  deetroyed^ 
10,000  houses,  moot  of  which  had  been  rebuilt  Koca  the 
fires  of  1782.  In  the  same  year,  March  13,  a  fire  in  the' 
suburb  of  Pera  destroyed  two-tbirda  of  that  qoarterj 
Loss  estimated  at  S.000,000  norina. 

1791.  Between  March  and  July  32,000  boosts  ere  said  to  hsT* 

been  burned,  and  as  many  10^1795. 
1799.  In  tbo  anborb  of  Pern  18,00v  hooses  wan  bwned  and  mmf 

niagnifieent  buildlogi.   

IX.  —  3» 
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1816.  AOKBtt  16.    IS,0OO  hooMa  and  MOO  akopi  la  tb  fliiMt' 

QOtttor  mn  dsttrojad. 
JUS.  AwutllL  AtndMtrojwdtmnlOaiuudhouaL 

ISM.  A&ifidaitieTedSGOOIionm. 

ISiS.  600  hatiHB  and  3000  ihopa  dcctroytd.   horn  eatinuUed  at 

.  is,ooo,ooo. 

1865.  A  mat  fin  daatrmd  2800  liona*^  ntblie  huldlnga,  kc. 

D*ar  33,000  were  kft  liaaielaa. 
.  1S70.  JbmL  liiaaaDaioorPera,oecap{adl7t]iefonIgBpDpii> 
Uioa  and  wtin  Chiistlaiu,  waa  nmt  I7  a  flra  which 
dMbajtd  oTflt  7000  biiildkn  Ban  ottlwm  anwHig  the 
beat  in  tba  A^,  inolndiBg  toe  miMtiea  of  the  fonin 
Icga^Mii.   LoMaathnated  at  naariy  £6,000,000. 

im.  £hitaK  tliatoim«ftOOOhotiaeab>taU]rdMtn>red. 

17SS.  Smjfma,  3600  bovaaa  eetumaad.   Lorn,  £100,000. 

177X      „      SOOO  dwaUlag*  homed.   SOOO  to  JOOO  ahopa,  fcc. 
caummed.    Loo,  £4,000,000. 

(796.  iOOO  Am,  moniu^  «— ta.,  bwnadt 

.1S41.     „      1^000  bnuM  van  bunad. 

IKDU. 

1681,  Jtt^maiat.   Palace  and  gnat  part  of  tha  torn  bniiwd. 

1790.  Uanilta,  vaat  atorahooaea  wen  burned. 

1888.      ,.      10,000  hnis  wen  bnnied,  Uaieh  «.  80,p00 

people  re&dered  bomelM*,  and  60  Uiw  loat 
tSOl  JMroi^  mm  Oua  IOOO  houea  bonud. 
1808.  BomU^   Lm  by  fin  c<  M00,O0Q. 

.    1833.  CbaAm  wat  acartj  deatnjed  hy  fin. 

1806.  roMMW,  two-thirds  of  tha  natiTft  torn  tad  Mta-aUtb 

oCttA  fimlia  Bettlemeat  deatroTod. 
]S7^  Ttddo.  AfineoenmedlaApTUdnringagaltafwbidida- 
atrajrfng  bnfldioga  oorering  a  apaea  of  6  aqaan 
milca.  S0,O0(TpenoiuwenntM»lMiBcUai 
1S7S.  A  fin  deaboTod  10,000  booaea. 

UicmD  Smt^. 

167ft.  .AatCm.  Al]  tba  w•nhoaM^  80  dweUiiiga,aadtbaTe«d8 
ta  <ba  dodnatda  wan  onunmtd.  Loa^ 

£300,000. 

1760.      „       A  fin  eanaed  a  lost  Mlmated  at  £100,000. 
1787.      „       A  fin  Gonanmed  100  bnildinA  Febniaiy  30. 
1794.      „       96  balldian  wen  bonied.   Loaa,  £43,000. 
1871      „       Onat  fin,  Norember  9-1 0.  Bj  thia  fin  tha  rioheat 
quarter  of  Boaton  waa  de*tn>7ed. 

IkaflneoonMMedattliaconiarotSBmnMTuid  KbipUnifaMli. 
n«  UM  bnnMd  DTSt  wu  tt  mam.  TTe  boUdlng^  csmprUBjt  Um 
.  annlM  and  brlth  warahnuM  at  Um  d^,  au*d  with  mer- 
i^vnabanMS.  TlM Iom »m aboat XlUOOMtl  Baforatha 
of  IM  7—1  W%  tb*  banitd  4ltMct  tw4  ben  irtaOt  nen 
wJMfanMill?  thM  Ter. 

1778.  Cftoriaftoik   A  fin  eawod  the  leai  of  £100,000 
1796.     '  „  800  btnaea  wen  bimwd. 

ISSa.       „  Oae-half  the  citr  waa  burned  on  April  37. 

llftSbaOdlngadcstniTed.  Loaa, £W0,OOO. 
180X  Portmputk  (HlOlteX  lOS  boildicga  dettmyed. 
1618.  ,,  807  boOdinga  deitnved. 

1830.  SoBonuM,  468  bonding*  wen  bnmed.  LoM,  £800,000. 
IfiSfc  Ihm  rarfc  The  great  fin  of  Hew  York  begaa  ia  Mar- 
chant  Btnet,  December  16,  and  baned 
SSOboildinn  in  tha  buiriaeaa  part  of  the 
d^.  IOOO  mercantile  finna  loat  their 
puoaa  of  btuiuen.  Tha  area  bnnied  orer 
waa  63  acrea.  The  Ion  was  £8,000,000. 
1645.  „  A  fin  la  the  bnanesa  part  of  the  dtj,  J11I7 
'W,  deatroxed  800  buudingn  The  toai  waa 
£1,600,000.   86  petaoaa  wan  killed. 

1845.  AUihify.   A  laraepart  of  the  d^bonwd,        11.  30 
atpurea,  1100  buildiaga  deati9]rfd.   horn,  i^OO0/)0a.. 

1846.  JKmAuM  waa  abaeat  doBtrorad. 

X8M.  Atttaty.   600  booaaa  baraed,  Angnat  17.   Area  bomed 

am  87  acrea,  one-tUtd  of  tha  city.  Loa^  £400,000. 
Kit.  At  Xauit.   23  ateamboaU  at  the  wharrea,  asd  the  whole 
or  part  of  16  blocka  <A  the  dty  bttmed.  Hay 
17.   Lena,  £600,000. 
Un.  Mon  than  three-qnartata  of  the  city  waa  botned, 

Uay  4.   3600  baUdian.   Loo,  £3,200.000. 
ISSl.  600  buUdioRa  bnnwd.   Loaa,  £600,000. 

ISta  AOMti^Ca.   400  bnUdlDga  boned,  Jalr  9.    SO  lirea 
loat    Lobs,  £200,000. 

1866.  „  60  boildinga  burned,  Febnujy  8.   20  per- 
aoaa  lulled.    Loes,  £100,000. 

1861.  IFaMnfUn.    Part  of  the  Capital  and  the  whole  of  the 

Congretaional  Libnuj  wen  burned. 
Nn.  Am  Ihuuiteo.    Oa  Uar  4-6  a  fire  deatroyed  2600  bolld- 
iapi .  A  aaaiber  «i  Una  loab  Hon  thaa  thn»-fiwrtlu 


«( tba  dty  deatroyed.  Leaa  atnnrdao(£2.00^00fc  la 
Jnaa  asothar  fin  bomed  600  buildiags.   Loaa  — **—trt 

at  £600,000. 

1867.  CSUeiyv.   A  Ira  daakdyad  enr  £10(^000.  Idlbwltrt, 
ISet.      „        Property  dettrftyed  worth  £100^00^  Oigt,  Ifc 
186C  TwofttaaoaAugDatlOaadlTotaBDetH.  Lwl 

£100,000  each. 
1871.     „       The  grM^eat  fire  of  modara  timea. 

It  b«gu  Id  ■  ban  oa  tiM  algbt  a(  Um  Kb  of  OetoMr  tat  nt** 
aotl  thi  ]atb.  Tba  ana  b«m4  orof  »u  ItM  aoea,  wH 
■>.li«,  ol  lha  TeiT  baan  of  ifaa  dtjr.  >HllT««««nla«,tUlBfw 
KHU  ware  uala  baMilaM.  aad  17,410  baMbin  wwa  commM. 
na  b«liaiDn«w«aM>ihlid  la  naantar  aa4«Da.baUlBwlBaal 
ihabntMlnnedkaehv.  Befon theaadal WktaawMafeanal 
aiMdet  bad  baM  labBia.  tin  1  KaiMliil  al  HiuilW  Hi 

186S:  -TVoy  (N.Y.)  waa  aeariy  deatroyed  by  fin. 

1800.  POHbMd.    Great  fln'oa  Joly  4.   Oao.haU  ti  Urn  dtf 

waa  bnmed;  200  aoaea  wen  nvaged;  SOWldlwglWMa 
blowa  op  to  atop  the  prognoa  M  fire.  Loa. 
£3,000,000  to  £2,360,000. 
1871.  October.  Foreat  and  prmitie  fine  la  Wlaeoada  aad 
Hldiigaa.  16,000  panona  wen  tnada  beoMlaaa;  1001 
Hrea  loat    Loaa  eatunated  at  £600,000. 

BbITIBR  NoSTH  AMXSIflA. 

MI6.  (M«  waa  itHond  to  the  extent  of  £360.00a 
ISUi  „  1650  houea  wen  boniad.  Hay  S&  Oaa-thMtf 
the  population  suda  homeleaa.  Loaa  hm 
MM^OM  to  £7fi0,000.  Anotbcr  fir^-  on  Jaaa 
S8,  eoaaaattd  1800  dweUlnga.  6000  pawn 
wen  made  bomaleaa.  80  atraata  deatnyed.  la- 
aaraace  loaaea,  £60,770. 
1866.  2600  booaea  aud  17  chorcbaa  in  Freach  qoariw 

boraad. 

1836.  Aw  Bnuuteiek.    A  tnct  of  4,000,000  acrei^  mon  thaa 
100  milea  la  leagth,  waa  boraad  over :  It  inclnded  auoiy 
towna.    160peraoB8klUed.and6761ieadofeattia.  699 
boildiaga  bnmad.    Loaa  about  £60,000.  Towm  <I 
Kewcaatta,  CSiathiai.  aad  Doadaalown  deatroyed. 
1SS7.  St  Jtkn  (Haw  Bniaawid).   116  hooiaa  bamad,  Jaaaaty 
18.  asd  nearly  all  tha  badaeaa  part  of  tha  dty. 
Lom,  £1,000,000. 
1877.      II     Great  fin  on  Jone  31.   The  area  bunied  ow 
waa  200  aerea.    S7  alTeeta  and  aqoare*  totally 
or  In  part  deatzned;  10  milea  of  atraeta; 
I860  dwaUinn    IS  Bm  loat.    Total  kaii 
£3,600,000.  ^wo^^oftbad^bonxd. 
1816.  SI  JelM'a  (KewfbondlaDd)  wai  aaariy  daat>^,  Jom  Si 
Two  wMa  straata  biinwd  apwana  of  cm  lafla  laa^ 
Loaa  aatimated  at  £1,000.000. 
ISSa  JToHinsI.    A  fin  deetKrrad  the  fiaeat  part  of  tha  et^M 

June  7-   200  booaaa  wen  boraad. 
1S5S.       M         A  fin  oa  July  9  rendered  10,000  people  dadi- 
tnte.    The  anaca  bomed  waa  oo«  nfle  fa 
bngth  tv  balr  a  Bile  la  width,  iBofodfac 
Unbooaea.   Loaa,  £1,000,000.. 

BovTH  AKtsnu. 
1636.  (AuM  wu  nearly  eontomed. 

1801.  Matdota.  A  mat  On  followed  aa  •uOfOiln  wUA  bad 

deatroyed  10,000  people, 
1663.  ro^pnrwte  waa  deraaUtcd  by  fire. 
186&  SuMago.    Fininthe Jeaoitchnrcb;  3000panoa%aMaC^ 

women  and  children,  periihed. 

WUT  IKDIE8. 

1763.  iWi  (Uartiniqaa)  bad  700  hoaaei  Imraed. 

1788.  Jnii9ifM(Jamarea)had60bouaeabnmad.  Loa^  £600^000. 

1706.  JTonJ^  Bay  (Jamaica^   Loaa  by  fin  of  £400,0001. 

\  805.  St  Tkomtu.  000  wareheaaea  eoaaamed.  Loaa,  £6,000,000. 

1808,  AmnM  7oim  (Trinidad)  waa  totally  deitiagwd.  Laaa 

eatlmated  at  £1,601^000. 
1838.  iratKMiakatSSOboaaea;  9000  panona  ndacad  to  pvnrt^ 
1B4S.  Fort  SemAlUain  (Haytl).   Kaufy  coa-third  ti  tLa  ton 

wu  bomed. 

Socb  great  fires  h  the  above  are  due,  flrat,  to  tba  eoiB> 
btutible  coatcnts  of  baildiDgs  and  of  the  matcnali  they  an 
boOt  of,  and  to  radical  defects  in  the  method  of  oonatno- 
tton,  and,  secondly,  to  the  want  of  proper  meana  and 
appliances  for  promptly  extingnisliing  fir^  and  prerenting 
the  spread  of  them.  Wooden  buildings  crowded  together 
in  narrow  crooked  streets,  insufficient  supply  or  abaofartv 
want  of  water,  no  fire-engines  or  only  the  feeblest  macMnw 
for  pompiog  water/  and  no  organised  or  tnioed  ftod  dis- 
ciplined body  of  firemen,  were  the  eonditioos  in  aariior  tuni^ 
■M  inaomseonntriistlMyifotlweoBdftioBBitiU. 
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B  a  nf  l^oitaMM,  hemw,  to  hmx  ia  sda^  tint  tiw 
hm  of  pnpai^  by  gfmit  firn  or  confligntioiii  it  ntUy 
MBftQ  is  propwdon  to  tiie  low  bjfim  of  modnato  proper 
Hbbx  -Thiu  <  rery  oompet«ot  toUiaritj,  Mr  ConuiUns 
Walfon),  giTes  it  u  his  opinion  that  great  firea,  properly  mo 
oiled,  "iuTolring  the  loM  of.  vESO.OOO.  and  npwa^  pro- 
faeUf  do  not  aeeoimt  for  mors  than,  one-fifth  of  the  loesee 
ol  any  tTemge  year."  With  the  grtdnal  improTement  of 
the  organisation  for  ooping  vith  fires,  the  diaproportiDn  of 
confiagiattona  year  by  year  become*  greater,  to  Uiat  really 
■auU  but  oft-occorring  fires  are  now,  in  all  weU-goremed 
•ominnaities,  the  sabjset  which  demanda  the  careful  atten> 
tioo  of  anthoiitiea,  Ko  mcuu  at  msaat  exist  for  accnr- 
a^  eatinuting  tiia  aTeragBMmiial  Ion  of  property  by  fire 
thmsriuivt  the  world,  in  scarcely  any  country  is  an 
afldarrword  of  firas  sod  ihrnt  nsnlta  kapt;  and  the  im- 
partect  returns  of  insurance  companies  are  of  comparaUvaly 
iitUa  s^oificancfl.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  Taloa  of  Afi 
iunred  property  destroyed  by  fire  all  over  the  world 
amouQls  to  ftun  thirty  to  forty  mitUma  of  potmda  iteding 
aomuUy.    (See  Iitbdkajtoi.) 

In  modem  timea  neat  impronmsnts  have  been  made  in 
th(  means  employed  for  tlw  prevention  and  aztioction  of 
Irss.  Bnod  tlunooghbraa  hava  takao  the  place  of  narrow 
ecoiAed  streets;  incombnatiUa  materials,  such  as  bride, 
•tone  (natural  and  artificial^,  and  iron  are  uud,  not  only 
for  the  exterior,  but  for  the  interior  of  inuortant  bnildiDgs 
u  for  as  practicable ;  the  introduction  into  citiek  of  an 
sbandant  supply  of  wator  is  commoa  ;  the  electric  fire-alarm 
telegraph,  powerful  steam  fire-onginea,  exteoaion  ladders, 
and  fire-escapes  are  among  the  mechanical  appliaaces  now 
in  daily  use.  The  two  essential  elements  of  the  problem, 
however,  are  the  fira-resiatisg  character  of  buildings,  and 
the'orgaauatiooB  of  trained  men  who  can  make  the  modem 
qtpUaoeea  ^ectiva.  The  methoda  of  oiganisatioD  and 
proeadors  differ  Id  difilaroat  connbiBa. 

Flras  ar«  dealt  with,  fiiat  and  chiefly,  by  way  of  preven- 
tion;  secondly,  by  prompt  measures  for  eztincUim  wm  they 
have  began ;  and  thirdly,  by  dreumseription  or  limitation 
when  the  fire  has  obtained  such  a  hold  of  any  bailding  or 
.  lUge  tuat  the  salvation  of  the  burning  property  is  beyond 
hopa.  In  concerting  preventive  measures,  a  knowledge  of 
Ihs  principal  canoes  of  fires  is  of  the  utmost  consequence ; 
tod  u  bearing  on  the  ordinary,  camei  the  following  abstract 
of.  the  results  deduced  from  about  30,000  firea,  which 
eceo^red  in  London  daring  the  thirty-three  years  1833-65, 
posusses  significance.  "Tha  percentages  of  dtfTerent  causes 
wore :  —Candles  1 1*07,  children  playing  1  -59,  cnrtuna  9-71, 
flaes  7-80,  gas  7*65,  tacifers  Vil,  smoking  tobacco  1-40, 
•parka  (tf  fire  4'i7,  spantaneons  ignition  0*95,  stoves  I'67, 
other  known  causes  19*40,  nnknown  {aoaea  32-68.  Tliere 
b  too  much  reason  to  anspect  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  Sres  attributed  to  no  known  caose  are  dne  to  incendtarism ; 
and  were  an  official  investigation  into  the  origin  of  fires 
iutitated,  it  moat  probably  would  result  in  a  great  saving 
of  property.  Among  preventive  msoiures  the  fire-proof 
boildi^  of  large  erections  occupies  an  important  place. 
ICuch  can  be  done  atmcturally  to  prevent  and  to  limit  fires, 
although  it  is  now  conceded  that  the  timroogh  fire-proofing 
of  any  bailding  is  almoat  imuacticable.  The  erection  itself 
may  be  fire  proof,  but  no  swoer  is  it  stored  with  ii^am* 
mable  goods  or  property  than  it  ceases  to  be  invnlnerable.  It 
is  ot  th«  utmost  imporUnce  to  reduce  the  danger  of  fire  to 
a  minimum  io  many  public  structures,  as  for  example, 
pnbUc  record  offices,  banks,  and  great  libraries  and  museums, 
md  in  such  ostabliahments  generally  the  most  complete 
prseantioits  are  observed.  Qpen  fire-places  are  discouraged, 
•tdied  floors  are  provided;  the  use  of  exposed  wood  is,  as 
isr  oa  possible,  avoided,  gas  and  .other  lights  aro  most  core- 
Mly  amnged,  and  fire  bneket^  hose,  and  other  appliances 


are  in  taadiBan  for  uty  emergen^,  while  the  prtmisea  an 
ooMtantly  patrolled  hf  watchmen.  For  tlw  prompt  eitiiifr 
tion  of  a  Sn  in  its  ind^ant  atagea  the  watu^deta,  hand- 
pumps,  and  extinetmiB  alluded  to  bobw  ace  of  the  utmost 
valae.  ^'hea  such  means  fail  or  are  wanting,  the  servicM 
of  fire  brigades  and  aalvage  corps,  it  bronght  into  reqnisitiua 
without  loss  of  time,  generally  result  in  a  great  saving  of 
proper^ ;  but  wlien  a  fire  has  obtained  comt)lete  mastery 
of  a  bnudin^  it  is  a  recognized  fai^  that  the  most  powerful ' 
engines,  even  aided  with  nnlimtted  sappUea  of  water,  ars 
msfFactoal,  and  the  efforto  of  the  firemen  are  directed  to 
confining  the  otmflagration  within  the  limits  over  which  it 
has  secved  ahold.  To ent off nei^boiuing properties,  the 
OSS  of  gunpowder,  and  other  BMua  trf  brMkmg  coonenon 
an  froqoemj  nqnind. 

I'in  ExHttaiom. 

I  In  ooping  with  fires,  water  is  the  great  agent  emploj«4f 
and  in  towns  wh^re  the  sapply  of  water  is  abundant,  and 
where  eapeciaUy  then  is  a  constant  and  high  prassnn  in 
the  mains,  the  task  of  the  fireauQ  is  much  simplified.  Id 
sa'eh  coses  it  is  frequently  only  neoestoty  to  attMh  the  fin- 
hose  to  the  plaguy  and  the  pceason  in  the  main  pipe  ia 
suffieian^  without  the  aid  of  any  engins^  to  throw  the  jet 
over  the  whole  bnming  maia.  Bnt  it  ii  wHj  larely  that 
towns  an  so  favonnUy  aitnaled,  and  for  the  eqnipnent  of 
an  ordinary  fin  brigade  and  fit*  wtablisbment  the  follow- 
ing' among  other  appliances  an  required. 

ffand-PuSp  aitd  BvekeL — A  small  hand-pomp  wliich  can 
be  set  into  a  bosket  of  water  is  the  most  effective  means  of 
diatribnting  a  small  supply  of  water  without  waste.  If 
judtciottsly  need  it  will  put  ont  any  fin  b  its  earlier  stagesi 

77m  Fortablt  Chemuxd  Extingvither  (fig.  1), 
PaUaU  Extindew,  kc,  designed  to  answer 
tlie  same  parposa  as  the  hond-piunp  and 
bndet,  on  now  in  extsnuve  nse  in  fac- 
tories^ warehonses,  and  pnUie  buildings. 
The  vessel  is  a  (^Hndriod  iank,  hddtng 
.7  gallons  or  apwards  of  water,  and  is 
carried  on  the  back.  Carbonic  acid  is 
generated  at  the  moment  of  using  within 
the  vessel  itself,  and  from  its  compres- 
sibility aff'orda  the  power  which  projects 
the  liquid.  The  working  pressure  varies  i 
from  70  to  1 20  lb  per  square  inch,  accord- 
ing to  die  temperature  of  the  snrroonding 
atmosphere;  uid  the  projectile  range  <u  Fic  1.— PortaUa 
the  jot  ia  from  40  to  60  feet,  ¥xttaguW»r. 

Smd-worked  Engina  eonust  essentially  of  a  pair  of 
single-acting  force-pumpa  mounted  on  wheels  and  worked 
by  hand,  ^nieyvuy  much  in  site,  weight,  and  power,  and 
an  hauled  by  men  ot  boises,  liiose  most  used  in  I^is 
are  worked  by  eight  men,  add  throw  a  {-inch  jet  to  a 
height  of  100  feet.  Each  pump  is  5  inches  io  diameter, 
with  9  J-inch  stroke.  A  smaller  engine  that  may  be  carried 
into  buildings  by  four  men  is  also  used.  Those  of  the 
London  fire  brigade  are  worked  moat  effectively  by  26  to 
30  men  ;  pumps  6  or  7  inches  diameter  and  8  in(jies  stroke. 
Each  stroke^  (with  6-inch  pomps)  deUvers  1}  gallons  of 
water.  Still  Isxger  engines  have  been  used,  requiring  40  to 
00  men.  In  tiie  United  States  these  as  welt  as  smaller 
hand-worked  engines  have  given  place  to  steam  fire-engine^ 
with  pomps  of  the  same  aise,  in  all  the  larger  towna 

Steam  Fire-Engine$  are  essentially  a  pair  of  single-acting 
suction  and  force  pumps  driven  by  steam  powerr  They  are 
hauled  by  two  horses,  or  are  aolf-propelleis.  They  weighs 
as  drawn  to  fires,  from  6000  to  8000  ttt.  Fig.  3  repre- 
sente  the  kind  that  is  most  in  use  in  the  IToited  Statea 
The  diameter  oi  the  cylinder  in  this  engine  is  7^  inches, 
and  that  of  the  pnmpa  4^  inches,  with  a  stroke  of  8  inches.. 
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Thfl  boDen  are  tubnlar,  of  Boffldent  upftcity  to  work  the 
pampe  SOO  atrokes  per  minute.  The  nanaJ  vorking  pres- 
«an  of  flteim  is  60  to  106  &>  per  iqoare  iocb.  The  weight 
u  drown  to  fitee  is  alxmt  8000  Jb. 


CJumifol  Engima  are  of  ferenl  fonns  Mtd  dsH.  ni 
sixe  mnt  lued  consiats  essentially  of  two  eyUndrfeel  u^iper 
oreteel  ta&ks,  each  holding  80  gaUona  of  water  (fig.  S). 
The  charge  for  each  tank  ie  38  lb  bicatbonite  <rf  ma  and 


tta.  t. — Stum  nn-EBguw, 


141b  solphtiiifl  acid.  The  Boda  is  dissolved  in  the  water, 
and  the  acid  is  held  in  a  leaden  jar  within  the  tank,  which 
ia  aecarely  closed.  At  the  moment  of  using  the  sulphuric 
acid  u  mixed  with  the  water,  and  instantly  combining  with 
the  soda  caasea  carbonic  acid  to  be  given  off  with  a  preasare 


Fra.  9.— Chamlod  Engtiw. 
of  140  lb  on  the  aqnare  inch.  The  tanks  are  used  inde- 
pendently and  chuged  aeparately,  so  that  a  continnona 
atream  oF  water,  nsttally  |-inch  jet,  may  be  maintained. 
SOO  feet  of  {-inch  mbber  hoae  ii  carried.  The  whole  ap- 
paratna^  charged  and  carrying  three  men,  weighi  abont 


5000  lb,  and  ia  draws  by  two  horaea.    The  hoae  ia  rarely 
carried  upon  the  engine ;  it  is  luually  on  a  separate  car- 
riage drawn  by  one  horse.    Tlie  reel  carriea  about  1000- 
feet  of  Si-inch  rubber  host    Six  hoseinen  ride  on  the  car 
riage.    The  total  load  is  abont  3000  ft.' 

Ladder  Carrit^et  carry  from  20  to  25  loddera  of  vorioni 
lengtha  (see  fig.  4).  Two  ladders  spliced  reach  70  feet. 
The  carnage  fuUy  equipped  and  carrying- 12  men  wetghi 
from  7000  to  8000  Db,  and  is  drawn  by  two  horBea,  The 
"aerial  ladder"  (so-colled)  reaches  when  folly  extended  a 
height  of  100  feet,  and  la  self-Bupportiog  j  it  is  readily 
moved,  when  raised.  It  ia  made  in  6  aections,  each  being 
a  Udder  about  12  feet  long,  and  ia  put  together  and  raised 
in  eiz  minates.  It  is  available  aa  a  fire-escape.  The  total 
load  with  its  carriage  is  about  6000  Ix 

Sleetnc  Fire-Alaim  Tdegraph. — Time  is  a  moet  import- 
ant element  in  all  firea,  and  the  porpoee  of  this  telegn^  ia 
to  put  it  in  the  poner  of  any  one  diacovering  a  firs  Id  niaka, 
known  the  loMlity  of  it  to  the  fire  department  in  the 
shortest  poeaible  tim&  Thronghont  the  town-  or  city 
"alarm  boxes"  are  placed,  connected  by  telegraph  wire 
 .  #  

1  A  comblnod  man  nil  and  chemical  flra-engia*  It  tn*d«  \j  Dick  el 
Olftigov,  whicli  coDiUta  of  an  Iron  tank  on  vhMli,  diTidsd  into  two 
galvuiied  compartmenta.  It  liaa  two  pninpa,  witli  vartlai  motlM, 
ooDiiect«d  with  tha  mctlon  pipei,  to  fill  tb*  oomjiaitiBciita  with  watn 
where  the  chemical*  are  diuolTed,  and  Ivo  pimtpi  to  Iv^Ject  the 
chemical  liqntd  from  each  compartment  into  the  alr-oh amber,  vhert 
they  oomblne  and  graeraU  carbonic  acid  gae.  The  gaa  b  held  In  aoht- 
tlon  hr  the  water,  and  ii  cannred  direct  to  the  lira,  npon  whiA  fl 
eienlaea  Ita  flre-aitingTiiahinB  power.  The  engioa  can  be  wevked 
fonr  or  flva  men,  asd  li  capable  of  throwing  SO  gallon*  of  watar  -pm 
minnta,  containing  360  gallon  i  of  carbonla  add  gaa,  adI>taraof7S 
to  MfMt 
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with  Oe  MBtnl  offlea  rad  all  tile  statioM  oi  the  d^rt- 
Bwst  Tkvy  era  email  iroa  boxes  ebont  s  foot  ■qture, 
mambered  in  order  andxlued  eotufucDonBly  oo  telegraph 
poke,  or  on  the  aide  m  a  building  at  oomets  6f  atreeta. 
Imide  of  each  ia  a  «im|da,  olook-work,  «bieh  .ia  set  in 
motioD  by  Uw  polliDg  <rf  a  handle^  and  which  reeorda  at 


the  ceotnl  ofihn  the  number  of  theboj.  To  goatd  againal 
false  ahtms  the  Mtar  door  of  liia  box  ii  lod&d,  bat  kqrk 
an  kept  at  hand  and  an  In  the  pMsearion  vl  all  polieamen 
and  firemen. 

The  AiOomaUe  Siffnal  Tdtgroph  gives  instantaneouB  notiea 
at  tiie  haadqiurten  of  the  in  department,  or  at  the  neansk 


Tvk  4.— Laddm  Curiigo. 


m^niihaaalbf  of  the  exiateaoe  of  a  fire,  1^  the  acticn  of  the 
fin  itid^  and  nooids  then  the  nnmbv«[  the  bnilding  and 
thenonin  wUeh  it.oeema,'  nu^pantne  is  Tec;  simple, 
and' may  befnlly  relied  oil  It  oonsietB  of  a  email  tube,  eaUed 
a  thermostat  abont  S  inehea  long,  oonlaining  a  spiral  strip  ni 
meta^  eo  arnnged  that  the  ezpansioB  doe  to  a  rise  of  thir^ 
degreee  above  the  ordinaiy  .  temperatare  of .  the  room  in 
which  it  is  pbeed,  irill  close  the  oonnezion  between  the 
two  polea  of  a  bwttery,  and  produce  an  electric  current, 
whieh,  paaaiBg  tiiroogh  a  small  iron  box  containing  a  clock- 
work and  eiranit  breaker,  called  a  "  transmitter,"  at  once 
striken  a  bell  and  itarta  a  ngiater  at  the  naarest  station  of 
^  fin  deparfaBen^  «4iiehnennla  dunnmber  of  the  bidld- 
faift  and  the  nun  ia  whidi  the  An  has  tuokan  oat  The 
thennoetat  is  pbeed  upon  the  flailing  of  each  room  at 
jaterrels  of  26  feet  tbron^ioot  tiui  bofldtof^  the  traoe- 
mitter  in  eveiy  room  that  requires  a  separate  signaL  The 
signal  is  tiaosautted  even  when  the  wires  are' broken.  This 
telegr^ih  has  been  adopted  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  eleotric  arrangements  connected  with  the^  fire  brigade 
in  the  dtj  of  Olasgow,  which  hare  been  devised  by  Mr  B. 
.  &  Symington,  tel^raph  engineer,  have  been  carried  ont  on 
asoala  of  mach  efficiency,  and' perfection.  The  ci^  is 
divided  into  six  fire  diatriets;  all  eoaneeted  liy  tele^ph 
with  tiie  eentnl  principal  station.  Then  an  also  jSaced 
Uvonghont  the  city  80  **  electric  fire  alarm  b«es,"  at  the 
comers  of  the  principal  streets,  and  the  occurrence  of  fire 
can  throogh  these  be  iq^taDtly  telegraphed  to  tlie  nearest 
"  An  Btatton,"  and  at  the  sailne  time  to  the  "  cestr^  station." 
On  the  arrival  of  the  first  detachment,  the  "box"  from 
iridch  the  sign^  was  given  is  by  an  ingenious  arrangement 
immediately  converted  into  a  "  telegraph  station  "  (for  the 
time  being),  ooaneeting  all  the  stations,  and  enabling 
the  firemaster  to  command  the  wh<de  "  staff."  The  fiie- 
maeter,  m  also  Oa  priadpal  men,  reeida  on  the  pramiaM  at 
the  eentnl  atatioa;  and  men  and  hotsea  are  snnuwrned  by 
an  eleetrie  belt  siyatem  leading  into  eadi  man^s  bedroom. 
Beeidei  the  above  arrangementa  then  an  placed  in  many 
warehonses  and  extensive  establialimente  thronghont  the 
dty  abont  2000  eleetrio  thennosttts,  by  which  the  rising 
of  a  mercnrial  colomn  canses  a  lond  gong  Co  soand,  at  once 
drkwii^  attentum  to  unoccupied  or  ^nt-np  premises. 

OsQijiiZATlOK. — The  organizations  of  Paris  and  Beiiln 
are  similar,  and  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  small  ''itach- 
mente  of  men,  lighter  nuchines,  and  a  large  number  of 
atationa,  and  on  the  iwesumption  that  no  fire  will  have  got 
beyond  the  control  of  tiu  small  detachment  before  il  b  dis- 
corered  and  made  known.  The  resnlta  have  bean  general^ 
satisfactory  ander  the  conditions  existing  In  thoae  eitisn 
In  London  larger  detachments  and  fewer  stations  have  given 


good  reanlta  In  the  principal  citiee  of  the  United  Statn 
diffisrent  eonditiona  have  naeasritatad  n -jpr^Mntlonataly 
larger  foraa-Of  man  and  more  afieetin  ai^hanna, 

LonJbm. — ^The  metropolitan  fire  brigade  ia  a  force  of 
about  400  men  under  the  control  of  the  Board  tt  Works, 
but  onder  the  immediate  .command  of  the  "  chief  officer." 
The  city  is  divided  into  a  number  of  districts,  each  under 
a  "superintendent"  Within  each  district  are  fire-engine 
stations  properly  equipped,  each  under  an  "Nmineei;* 
The  force  at  these  stations  is  the  unit  of  organuation. 
Each  engineer  has  independent  tetegnphio  communication 
with  his  enperintendent,  and  he  in  turn  with  the  ehiei 
offloo;  96  etaam  fira^uglnea  and  66  hand-wotkad  en^nsa 
are  in  use.  Floating  steam  flre-enginea  protect  the  river 
'front   The  chief  officer  has  absolute  oommand  at  fliaa 

Porw. — The  firemen  are  a  corps,  "  sspenra-pon^en," 
.attached  to  the  WarD^ertment  but  at  fins  the  corpa  acta 
onder  ordua  from  Ihe  prefect  of  police.  It  ia  under  thi 
immediate  command  of  a  colonel,  and  is  divided  into  IS 
companies,  the  company  being  Uie  unit  of  organlntioo. 
Fire  stations,  manned  by  three  men  and  provided  with  hand- 
pmnps  and  fire-escapes,  are  distributed  throughout  the  d^. 
If  thia  three  men  a  station,  with  bystanders  impressed 
into  the  aervice  1^  the  pdlica^  an  unable  to  extinguish  the 
fire^  men  from  oueribitiona  of  tiwaame  company  an  lonfr 
moned.  Additiondeompaaiee  an  culled  ont  by  erden  fang 
heedqnarten  of  the  corps,  Hand-snpnee  are  the  main  i» 
liance,  but  in  1876  five  steam  fire-engines  were  in  nsei 

Berlin. — The  department  is  subject  to  military  disdpUn^ 
and  is  under  the  nnnmand  of  a  "  fire^lireetor  with  rabor 
dinate  officers.  The  ci^  is  divided  into  four  inspection 
districts,  with  an  officer  in  charge  of  eadi,  Each  district 
has  nnmerons  fire  dep&ts,  according  to  its  need%  and  each 
dep6t  is  in  charge  of  a  fireman  and  four  men,  and  is  fur- 
niuad  with  a  small  hand-engiDa,  a  ho(A  and  la^dMr,  and  ■ 
flrMBC^w.  The  principal  atationa  are'oimneeted  by  td»> 
graph. 

Nea  Torh — The  fire  department  of  New  ToA  may  be 
tiken  as  the  type  of  the  best  ^tem  now  employied'  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  on,a  military  basis,  under  ue  eootrol 
of  a  board  of  commissionen  ^pointed  by  the  mayor. '  The 
active  force  is  under  the  inunediale  command  of  Uie  "chief 
of  department,"  and  consiste  of  10  battalions,  each  of  6 
companies,  in  all  abont  7&0  men.  Each  company,  whether 
engine  ot  ladder  company,  has  its  own  house,  where  the 
men  Un  and  tlie  appantue  is  fcept^  Ihe  whole  foroa  ia 
at  all  times  i«  duty  .and  in  the  houses,  except  such  noall 
detachmenta  aa  an  on  street  patrol  or  at  their  meala.  The 
horses  stand  hameased  tn  their  stalls,  which  are  plaeed  inb 
mediately  in  the  rear  of  the  engine^  and  an  looaaned  by  % 
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dmpk  mBchtmcal  ti^tUiaoe  wliieli,  iunnUuMoiidj  vith 
the  itriUng  of  the  tlann,  Meu  tha  font  ofthestiai;  the 
honaa,  trained  to  more  tft  we  aannd  ci  the  goag,  adnnoe 
rapidly  eaeli  to  His  own  place  at  the  pde.  Thay  are 
instantly  liitched  in,  the  men  aprins  to  their  uata,  and 
the  carriage  la  driTen  at  high  speed  to  the  "alanu  box" 
from  which  the  alarm  was  giTcm.  To  make  snre  that  there 
Will  be  a  wo^ng  pressore  of  steam  on  Teaching  the  fire, 
the  water  in  the  engines,  as  they  stand  in  the  booBes,  is 
kept  always  at  boiling  point  by  the  eircnlation  of  hot  water 
fnnn  small  stationary  boilera,  and  fire  is  lighted  in  the 
angina  the  instant  it  leaves  the  hoose.  Every,  effort  is 
UMde  to  save  even  a  fsw  aeoonds  of  time,  so  that  the  fntaml 
between  soonding  the  aUnn  and  pumping  water  cm  the  fire 
will  average  three  minntea,  and  rarely  exceeds  five  minutes. 
The  dty  is  divided  into  10  battalion  districts.  The 
smallest  of  these  represent  each  an  area  of  about  fiOOO 
by  2000  feet,  and  comprise  the  moet  exposed  parte  of 
Uie  dty;  bat  most  of  the  diatrieta  are  from  two  to  three 
times  as  large.  Th»  signal  boxes  of  the  electric  firealann 
telegraph  are  placed  conspicnoosly  in  the  streets  abont  400 
feet  apwt  in  the  more  crowded  portion  of  the  city,  and 
from  1000  to  1300  feet  in  «ther  portions.  There  are  HO 
in  all  Alarms  given  froA  these  boxea  are  instantly  tele- 
gi^ud  from  »e  headquarters  of  the  department  to.  eaoh 
company  honse  in  the  city.  The  first  alatm  calls  out  two 
or  more  compaaies  previonsly  destgoated;  a  aeeond  and 
third  call  out  additional  force.  There  ere  in  nee  S7  steam 
Gre-engtnee  (S  of  which  are  aelf-propellns^,  1  steam  fire- 
boat,  10  chemical  engines,  and  18  ladder  carnages,  Inclnding 
0  "aerial  bdden."  TlU  mm.  are  wall-diBei^itiBd  and 
akilfol  fipemea*    (a.  p.  b.) 

FIRE-CLAT,  FIBE-BBICKS.  FLre-elaya  may  bede- 
fiiud  as  native  eombinationa  of  bydrated  eilieates  of  alo- 
taiiutt  neohanieaQy  assodatad  vUh  rit}ea  and  alumina  in 
Tsrinn  states  of  sabdivisioD,  and  snfficiootly  free  from 
aillcates  of  the  alkalies  and  frcnn  inn  and  lime  to  resist 
vitri&tetion  at  high  temperatnrea ;  the  absence  of  the 
vitrifiable  element  is,  however,  merely  a  qseatioD  of  degree^ 
aa  no  native  days  are  wholfy  free  from  UM),  the  alkuiei^ 
Ume,  and  the  otiier  alkaline  earths. 

Fir»«Uy  may  be  looked  npon  as  a  special  term  for  the 
grey  clays  of  the  Coal-Meaanres,  Interstratified  with,  and 
generally  in  close  proximity  to,  the  seams  of  coal,  in  beds 
varying  from  a  few  inches  to  many  yards  in  thickness. 
They  are  loeslly  known  as  **  danchea  **  and  "  nnderdaya," 
and  are  aappoaed  to  repreaait  the  add  that  prodooad  the 
Testation  from  which  tiie  coal  was  formed. 

The  aaaoeiatioQ  of  coal  with  the  fire-clays  of  the  carboni- 
ferooa  formation  has  localized  the  manofactore  fire- 
brioka,  and  by  far  the  larger  proportion  are  produced  in  the 
Coal-Keascie  districts,  especially  at  Stonrbridge,  celebrated 
for  prodnciog  a  highly  refractory  brick,  Broaeley,  BenthsU, 
Madeley  and  Coalbrookdale  in  the  Shropshire  coal-field,  and 
ta  the  Midland,  Yorkshire, North  and  South  Walea.Dnrham, 
and  the  Scotch  coal-fielde;  bnt-in  later  years  tiie  area  of 
fite-brick  manufacture  has  much  widened.  There  has  been 
an  axtmdve  prodnction  mnea  abont  1850  from  the  Eocene 
daya  in  the  nei^boorhood  of  Poole  ai^  Wardiam  in 
Dorsetshire ;  and  a  more  limited  ti^ly  from  the  Hiocoie 
between  Bovey  Tracey  and  Newton  Abbot  in  Devorshirb 

'Still  more  recently  Cornwall  has  become  the  seat  of  the 
Boanofactare,  where,  as  at  Calatock,  Tregoning  Hill  near 
Breage,  St  Ednor  near  St  Colomb,  and  Lee  Moor,  fire-bricks 
of  fine  quality  are  made  from  china-clay  refuse  and 
disintegr^ed  granite.  Mr  Argall  of  the  Tregoning 
Hill  Oimpany  states  that  the  locality  was  one  of  tho 


'Hm  foragolav  siticla  U  raprioted  bj  pcnniiuoti  of  Meura  Idttl«, 
SBnwn,  ftOo,  BoMm,  Milt.,  flom  Omt  lirta  aid  SxtinUioH, 
fU  OwNtal  AUM  V.  RodtmU,  Barton.  187S. 


fint  seata  of  ddna-day  mitabg  betweea  the  years  1780  and 
17S0,  and  that  fn  1863  the  present  company  commenced 
to  make  fire-bricks  and  tilee  fnon  the  refuse  d  the  day^ 
taking  abont  two-thirds  of  ailiba  and  one-third  of  mica, 
which  are  mixed'^together  in  a  fnig  mill,  moulded  and  bunt 
in  roniul  oreni  holding  abont  16,000  bricks^  and  that  a 
very  superior  fire-brick  is  made  from  clay  direct  txom  the 
"atopes,' containing 

SiUca  ».   40*00- per  cent 

Alamina  ~   871M)  „ 

HuRieaU   S-00  „ 

FotMh   „ 

Wat«r  12-00  „ 

which  are  taployoA  by  founders,  smdters,  gas  companies 
Ac  '  -The  pnce  paid  at  the  works  is  from  60a.  to  fiSa.  per 
1000.  The  aonrce  of  the  materiala  ia  deeompoaad  gramte^ 
of  which  Tregoning  Hill  conaiata. 

The  Hingston  Down  fire-day  deposit,  near  Calatock,  sup- 
plying tlie  CaUtock  fire-tmck  works,  the  Fhcenix  work% 
and  the  Tamar  works  in  the  same  neighbonrhood,  consists 
of  a  range  of  decomposed  granite  with  an  average  width  of 
three^nartera  <d  a  mila^  ranning  eaat.and  west  for  8'or 
4  miles,  extendbg  to  an  aacer^ned  depth  of  inm  800 
to  400  ia^  and  intersected  by  mineral  lodea.  The 
CUatock  fIro-Briek  Company  (limited),  anperintended  lij 
Mr  C.  B.  Evate,  commenced  operations  in  the  year  1870, 
and  manufactured  from  the  decompoeed  granite  fire-bricks 
of  a  iagllj  refractory  character,  which  are  delivered  free 
on  board  at  the  port  of  Calstock  at  from  SOa.  to  60a.  a 
thonaa&d,  wdghing  abont  tcms.  Another  source  6f  fire- 
Jstick  materia^  ecarcely  yet  developed,  is  the  pockets  or 
defaesdons  oocurring  in  the  mountain  limestone  of  North 
Wales,  Derbydiire,  and  Ir^nd,  containing  white  refr«ctory 
daya  and  sanda,  the  inaduble  remnanta  from  the  local 
diMdntion  of  the  Umeatooai  intermixed  with  the  d4btia  of 
the  overlying  mOlstone  grit.  T]iese  days  and  aanda  when 
eveiOiy  minted  are  soffidently  adhedve  to  be  moulded,  and 
their  small  contraetili^  and  highly  refractoiy  character 
render  them  preeminently  suitame  for  fire-bride  mannfae- 
tare.  Eire-brick  works  have  already  been  estaUiahed  on 
the  eetate  of  Captain  Cooke  of  Colomendy  Hall,  near  Mold, 
and  the  refractory  clays  and  aaoda  are  lately  emftbyed  for 
lining  fumacea,  3000  toni  having  been  foUlix  this  purpose 
alone  in  the  year  1877. 

The  fire-days  of  the  Coal-Heaaurca  vary  as  regards  their 
lebartorydiaiaBtar,  notonlj  in  the  diffuent  coa£flalda^  hat 
^  IndividBar  atmta  in  eloaa  alternation  ftften  present 
aodden  variaUon^  refractory  beda  being  interstratified 
with  nseleas  strata  largely  charged  with  dascminated  car* 
bmiate  of  iron.  The  gr^  colour  of  the  Coal-hbaanre'dm 
is  partially  due  to  the  preeeuce  of  this  mineral,  whiu, 
whether  disseminated  through  the  mass  or  otherwise 
occurring  in  excess  as  concreti<mary  nodules,  is  prejndidd 
to  the  clays  aa  a  materii^  for  fire-bricks.  Carbonaceous 
matter  is  aJao  present  in  variable  proportions,  colouring  the 
clay  from  a  slaty-black  to  a  pale  grey,  bat  as  thu  ia 
eliminated  in  the  eariiaratagn  of  the  haming  of  thebridc^ 
itajpreeence  in  no  way  inflnenoea  their  rafradtoiy  character. 

■The  relative  proportion  of  silica  and  alamina  whidi 
aoma  mannfoctnren  have  laid  undue  stress  opm  aa  indicat- 
ing heat-restituig  quali^  is  of  little  moment,  as  both  theee 
constitaents,  whrtfaer  occurring  in  oombinatioi  as  silicates 
of  alumina,  or  as  free  alumina  and  ailica,  are  essentially 
the  refractory  elements  of  all  good  fire-bricks,  b«ng 
unvitrifiable  per  te,  excepting  when  associated  with  the 
alkalies,  lime,  or  oxides  of  iron.  The  plastic  character  ol 
refractoiy  clays  is  also  of  limited  influence  on  their 
auitabiiity  for  fire-brick  mannfacture;  extreme  {Aaatiettyi 
which  is  generally  accompanied  by  excasdva  contmetili^ 
and  vitrifiabilitj,  ia  prqudidaL   As  a  mle  few  daya  or 
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■tteriab  nied  ia  tlie '  monafacttin  ot  flie-briokf  m 
famffliBimtily  plartis  to  prer«o*  their  being  MtUy  moaldsd, 
mdin  the  maaafiutnre  hj  the  drp  proee»i,M  tin  eam^na- 
SOB  <tf  tlte  brick  oat  of  neariy  dry  pnlverind  elaj,  plutid^ 
b  Dot  to  enestial  a  qiuli^.  As  tegudB  ebemical  ecanposi- 
lioB  the  following  uiftlTses  indicate  its  geaenl  dhamter, 
ud  the  Tariabilitjr  of  the  proportion  of  a»  ocmftitoenta  of 
■ome    tb*  man  important  fira^ai*  :— 

A.  BbHuhnagi  CUtf.  (OmIUiiig 
thewahr.^ 


und*  «f  tcOB 

Uu  

ItagBMla..... 


..........  M-io 

  « 

  1-W 

 .trMM. 


B.  SttnirMdgt  Clof.  (Aiuljn* 

liy  Bkhatdwm.} 
aii«  — „  . — ...„.  nm 

AlunlM,  SM« 

PnMnitootliM m 


C.  (Ron  BnmPUClau,  TMim 
by  A.  W.  WiUfcT 

■Bw  .  „  T»M 

Alw^bw  ...........  im 

FMHldiaftooB  tM 


(AulfiiibyA.  W.  Willa.) 
Snica  Tl-M 

tl-IT 

FMaaltaallTMi-..   0«i 

   Mt 


K,  Firt-Srfde  Clof  from  Ntuh 
BMCft.    (AnalTdi  bv  H.  TkTlor. ) 

AtamlM  «T^I 

aia«at«sMtai(taM^   »1 

Umt  .  Ofl 

lbfMMU«.„.„„,_,  

AB—M    ra 

ViMr  ..  Vfit 

Q.  daff  from  Olaagow,  ued  for 
MSgm  gloe  twue  pota, 
biKk%  fa.  (Fei^e  JT^tof. 
tMrpir.) 

•KM  .  .  era 

VMr_.  ......   ru 

J.  Hrw-dw  AoM  Anela^ 


F.  Fbrt'Ctayfnm  KeweatlU. 
<SxeIadiiig  th«  mter.) 

■lUc*  ..  WW 

AloBlu  1T-W 

0sld«s(trM  »  »ff 

 1-W 

-.«.....„„„..„..  na 


rrote,  (Ezdndiiig  Uia  mtar. } 
MUM  eiT- 


AlmtM  ..... 
OtUtatlna . 


_  _   .  n-w 

BiHiHwManf  Iw   1-W 

Um   frn 

IfaCBMi*  ....  tM 

aiuhm.  .  ....  w» 

OrfMkMMar  .   m 

Watw-.. —   m 

Jflt^-U  ampMlM  th*  pwdBtiaw  of  Um  ladMdul 
b*  MUoM  thu  NO*  w  iiM  wMiTNi  Hdod*  a«  m«v 


ioff  tho  ntor.) 
  WW 


ArliBrir  Ctaiii  ^Demt  mid  2>mm  mi/or  jF^SHAXamtf^Oim. 


ilpraA  (AsujriilijPnfeMor 

  ^ 

AtaBbw  nm 

flittto  of  iTwi. ....... ....ijM  I'M 

AbiiMMdtiiuiiMMniii...,  T-s 
igflfaM.   4-n 


N.  Seatm  BUI  CUty,  near  PcoU. 
^^Low«r  Bagibot  Beda. 


0>iai«rtaM. 


«3-00 
U-M 


ilmwl.  (AjMlTttalnrFnfteoT 
Vny.) 

Mm   IMt 

AlnlM  Sita 

OxldMof  Ireo.  ........  ^M 

AlkaUMUdalktflMHrtlw  l-tl 

0.  Baatm  Sill  Clay,  mar  TooU. 
Liwer  BaMhot  Bedi. 

sniM   mt 

Alamla*  „_„  »Mt 

Umt    .  *7< 

IU(D*«»"..~-  »M 

OxM«  or  ina  ..„,„.  ra 

AlkaOM...  »M 

Htm  U-M 

F.  Ball  Oaf,  Soveg  Traey, 
Dnon.  IGoMM  LigniU  For-. 
Butioa. 

■ko.  4TiW 

Almriu  —  «M 

OMmU^.„  _.-.„_„ 

ifacHria   ro 

Vatw,**.   !■» 

The  above  aiulyaea  indicate  a  prepoodenoce  of  silica  in 
the  Coal-Meaaare  fire-clays  compared  with  the  Tertiary  clays 
of  Devon  aod  Dorset,  in  which  a  larger  proportion  of  alumina 
occurs.  The  laUer  character  "is  accompanied  by  tenaci^ 
and  plasttcity,  and  greater  contraction  in  drying  and  bum- 
in^t  vhichr,  when  exeeaaire,  ia  connteracted  by  nungling 
mth  the  day  atnd  and  gronnd  bomt  day  or  ahetda, 


ContraeUlU^ — The  coDtradio&  in  bnmiog  {ezdoding 
(he  oontnetioa  in  drying)  of  aareral  Coal-Meanizs  fiz»d^ 
preewd  OBt  of  nearly  £j  pnlveriied  d^  wia  MCertained 
by  the  writer  to  ba  aa  followa: — 

nra-eI>T  oocsning  batmei  the  "  Fmntene  UMmr^  1 

and  "Tigor'a"  etty,  Bhiopaliiie  coM-meMOTM  hh^  >  Iparee&L 

Bn»eley  | 

Two-foot  coal"  fln-olaj^  Shropahire  otMl'Ueunros...   S  „ 

"  Qmait  coal "  fln^lay,  ShrapahiTa  ooetl-meaattrei           ^  „ 

BewdJej  Fonst  -fln-clar,  from  the  w«ks  of  Mr  Hob-  {  . 

bwloy,  BawdlsT,  No.  1  j "  " 

Do.      do      No,  3   4  M 

Do.      do.  .   N<x  8   X  H 

StimrWdge  fln^j,  from  Htam  Fiihcr  Btothen, )  i 

"Thal^'' Stmirbfalge.  Ko.  1  t  ' 

Do.  do.      Ho.  S   1  n 

"Bert"  fln-cky.  from  tho  cul  of  Dadhy*!  pUa  near )  a 

Dadlw.  ,  1 '  " 

"Second"  and  offal,  from  Mine-   1  i> 

Fin-day,  UarTport,  CombsHand   4  ■■ 

The  aTerage  contraction  of  the  Coal-Meaaore  fire-daya 
ia  thoB  Uttla  over  two  pet  oenL  A  bride  naoo&etnred 
from  the  best  Stourbridge  day  without  adnuztnra  of  bnmi 
material  contracted  seren-eighthaof  an  inch  in  nine  inchei^ 
but  this  wonld  probably  repreaent  the  contractom  both  in 
drying  and  burning.  The  contraotion  In  baming  of  the 
Tertiary  fire-clays  used  for  the  manufacture  of  firo-brieka  in 
Deron  and  Donet  ia  much  mon  than  that  of  the  Cod 
Mearara  digra 

OnUradiNlffi^Dnoniklnata^ 
"  BMt  pim-day,"  mecene  lignite  Fomatiin, ) 
Berey  xnoay,  fkoiB  tha  wodn  «C  Mmm  J  IS  f«  ent 

Wati,  Blako,  Bmhm^  *  Co.  ) 

"Catty  (day"   S  m 

"HawdwUday"   S  „ 

"Stoaavaia  dajr",  '.   7  » 

"  Alnm-oalun*  day"   7  m 

"Drain  pipa  dav"  _   '4  m 

"BtaahSlolay*'  „   M  „ 

"Blackbdlday"  .„   H  „ 

"■Biwrs  baU  day"   II  « 

"  Black  carboueaous  day"   It  « 

Aveiage  cootnetiMi  a  Uttla  anltor  9  par  cant 


Gmlraetaity  ^SonOMv  CToya. 

Bedi. 


Lmr  Bagdtot  (Eocea4 


White  day*  from  Haws  Pike's  works, 


Wartham  I 

"T"day                                             11  „ 

"V"diiy                                              IS  Z 

"Bladt-'day                                        18  „ 

"BIuo*d«Y.                                         IS  „ 

"H"d«y                                           16  „ 

"i:^<^r  «  - 

"8"  day   7  .. 

llottlad  aandy  clay,  Ijowet  Bagthot  Beds, 

Wardiam   

Clay  from  Upper  Plant  Bed,.Lower  Bagahot 

Bedi,  Stttdland  Bay,  Donet. 

The  clays  above  enumerated  are  not  exclusiToIy  used 
for  fire-brick  manufacture,  but  fdrly  indicate  the  generd 
character  of  the  Tertiary  fire-brick  clays,  which,  compared 
with  the  Cod-Measure  fire-clajs,  are  charocteriaed  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  dnmina,  tenacity  of  texture,  contractility  in 
the  kilo,  and  au  absence  of  iron  and  the  alkalies,  &c,  wfaidi 
tend  to  Titrifieation.  Tenacity  <^  texture  in  a  fin-brick 
materid  ia,  however,  a  medianied  condition,  which,  eeeUrii 
par^tu,  aniBtB  TitriflcatioD,  a  coarse  opm  body  being  more 
reftaetoiy  than  a  dose  homogeneoua  brick  of  similar 
chunicd  iXMnpoaition.  A  well  manulactnred  brick  diould 
be  of  a  pale  cream  or  clear  buff  colour,  uniform  throughont 
its  mass,  and  burnt  to  the  full  extent  of  its  contractility. 

The  diemieal  changes  which  take  place  in  the  burning 
consist,  first,  of  the  destruction  of  the  disseminated 
carbonaceous  matter,  the  dehydration  of  the  silicates  of 
dumina,  destnTing  their  plastic  character,  and  the  decom* 
podtion'  of  the  disaemuiatM  caibonate  of  pnitoxida  of  icn^ 
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conTflrtiuff  'U  into  taliydroiu  utqaioxide,  to  which  the 
"TaUov  coUinr  td  Um  bnxiit  brick  u  dot;  if  the  btming  is 
etrrifld  to  >  high  state  of  Titrifieation  ths  yslioir  tiot  is 
raplsced  b;  a  dall  gny,  dn*  to  tho  parttat  reduction  of  the 
BMqmozida  of  iron  and  its  ooBversioD  into  silicate  of 
protoxide  or  tDioately  disseminated  particles  of  metallic  iron; 
aoy  alkalies  present  also  form  vitreous  combinatioos  with 
the  silica  daring  the  latter  stages  of  the  burning.  The 
pileness  of  colour  of  a  fire-brick  is  not  always  a  safe  indica- 
tion of  the  absence  of  iron,  a>  the  presence  of  a.  large 
ptopotticfn  of  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  clay  tends  to 
bleaching  by  the  reduction  of  the  colouring  anquioxide  to 
a  bwar  ouds  presemd  as  a  jilicate  in  a  companttiTetjr 
colouriew  condition.  Again,  the  presence  of  lime  and  the 
other  alkaline  earths,  which  are  disadvantageons  fluxing 
elements,  will  cloak  the  colouring  power  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  oxide  of  iron  by  the  formation  of  a  pale  double 
silicate  of  Ums  and  iron.  This  is  taken  advantage  of  in 
the  mannfactnre  of  bnff  building  bricks  by  mixing  ground 
chalk  with  fermginous  elaya  which  wonld  otbenrisa  bum 
dark  red. 

■  A  properiy  burnt  brick,  uniform  in  colour  tlirougbout  its 
uas^  can  only  be  obtained  by  slow  progressive  firing ;  a 
broken  bride  that  has  been  too  quickly  burnt,  though  pale 
on  the  surface^  presents  a  darker  central  patch  and  con> 
eantrie  rings  of  various  shades  of  colour,  due  mainly  to  the 
diffarantttatos  of  oxidation  of  the  iron,  and  partly  to  tlie 
presence  of  nnoonsnmed  carbonaceous  matter ;  but  the 
chemistry  of  tbia  ooIonr>TBriagation  is  not  dearly  under- 
stood. , 

DuraHlily  of  Fir^Briekt. — The  fleatnictton  and  wearing 
out  of  a  fire-brick  in  its  oi'dinary  uses  takes  place  in  different 
ways.  First,  it  nay  waste  by  cmmbliiig  and  shattering; 
tiiu  oceniB  only  when  the  brick  is  uoneeessarily  porous  lU' 
texture,  or  from  the  presence  of  ratraneons  lumps  of  foreign 
materi^  such  as  small  pebbles  and  fcagments  of  lime  and 
iron-stone,  which  the  msnafoctursr  endeavours  to  get  rid 
of  by  sifting  or  cnuhing  before  the  clay  is  moulded. 
Secondly,  the  gradual  vitrification  of  the  brick  under  the 
pressure  of  the  superimposed  structure  distorts  its  form, 
and  the  semiplastio  red-hot  or  white-hot  mass  is  gradually 
squeezed  out  of  shape,  and  bos  to  be  periodically  replaced 
in  the  hotter  parU  of  Uie  furnaces  and  kilns.  However 
completely  a  brick  has  been  bum^  bringing  its  dimenuona 
almost  to  the  limit  of  contractility,  constant  exposure  to 
kllff^OBtinaed  heat  still  further  reduces  its  balk,  earning 
Ih*  displacement  of  the  mass  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and 
Mcessitating  replacement  and  repairs.  Thirdly,  there  is 
the  gradual  fretting  away  of  the  exposed  brick  surface  by 
vitrification,  however  refractory  a  brick  may  be;  when  it 
linea  flues  and  furnaces,  the  fames  and  ashes  incessantly 
tarried  into  contact  with  it  bring  foreign  accessions,  which 
vitrify  the  exposed  portions  and  form  a  coating  of  viscid 
•lag,  which  eats  into  the  brick  surface,  creeping  down  aud 
•k^ing  the  flnea  and  firaJiolea  with  a  vitreous  mass.  In 
lha  case  of  blaat-fumacBS  ttie  fretting  away  of  the  enrfaee 
the  fire-brick  linings  gradually  etdarges  their  capacity, 
the  surface  destruction  decreasing  from  the  tweers  upwards, 
the  faces  opposite  the  impact  of  the  blast  being  distinctly 
excavated  beyond  ths  ontlino  of  the  enlarged  circum- 
ference. In  one  of  the' furnaces  of  the  Madeley  V7ood 
Company,  Madeley,  Shropshire,  "blown  in"  in  1867  and 
** blown  oat"  in1874,the  diameter  at  the  base,  originally 
3  feet,  had  been  enlaiged  to  about  7  feet  6  inches,  and  at 
the  widest  part,  a  Kttle  bebw  the  middle,  from  12  feet,  its 
original  diameter,  to  13  faeb  la  another  furnace,  after 
ten  years'  blast,  the  ori^nal  diameter  of  4  feet  5  inches  at 
tiie  base  hod  been  enlarged  to  9  feet  6  inches;  at  a  third 
of  its  height  from-9  feet  11  indies  to  12  feet  and  half 
my  up,  from  U  feet  9  inchea  to  13  feet  10  inches,  the 


destmction  of  brick-surface  graduilly  deereaeiBg  towards 
the  top,  where  the  ineFaase  df  siu  waa  bat  trifling  This 
would  represent  a  contnmptiou  ci  briek-iarfaee  of  from  3 
to  4  inches  a  year  at  the  tweers,  and  about  throe^oatten 
of  an  inch  a  year  towards  the  middle  &f  the  f  umaea. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  cater  into  the 
details  of  fire-brick  manufacture,  which  in  its  main  features 
resemble  the  manufacture  of  building  bricks,  except,  that 
fire-bricks  are  rarely  if  ever  burnt  in  clamps. 

Properly  constructed  ovens  on  the  "  down  draft "  prin< 
riple,  with  the  outlet  from  the  bottom  into  a  tall  dtinmey, 
are  now  almost  universally  emi^oyed,  aa  they  ensare  gkeatw 
rqpUarity  in  tiie  burning  than  u  theold  form  of  kiln,  with 
a  direct  escape  from  the  top,  as  well  aa  econony  in  fuel 
The  consumption  of  coal  varies  from  9  to  15  ewL  per  1000 
bricks,  exclusive  of  the  coal  used  in  the  drying  stoves. 

Coal-Measure  fire-clays  are  often  mined  in  an'  almost 
rocky  condition,  requiring  long  exposure  to  the  weather 
to  eflect  their  disintegration.  The  softer  clunches  or  clays 
are  sometimes  prepared  for  the  moulder  by  "  weathering," 
but  the  more  common  practice  is  to  grind  the  fireday 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  pit  under  heavy  "nmnaia'* 
or  rollers,  effecting  a  granular  texture  whidt  is  a  deaiiabla 
quality  in  a  refractory  brick.  It  is  now  becoming  a  com- 
mon practice  to  grind  up  with  the.  ra«[  day  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  its  weight  of  broken  burnt  sherds  or 
fire-bricks.  Ail  waste  materials  ore  thus  utilised,  and  the 
excessively  contractile  character  of  highly  plasUc  clays  tuch 
«s  those  of  Dorsetshire  is  counteracted.  Silidons  sand  is 
also  sometimes  mixed  with  the  more  plastic  days  to  reduce 
their  contractility. 

Ths  ground  day  is  either  brought  into  a  plastic  state  with 
water  in  a  pug-miU  and  moulded  by  hand,  or  by  brick- 
mouldtng  machinery  generally  connected  wiUi  the  pug-mill 
outlet;  or  the  partially  moist  gtound-clay  duat  is  com- 
pressed into  bricks  in  iron  moulds  by  steam  power,  • 
modification  of  Frosser'a  well-known  process.  More  shapdy 
bricks  an  thus  produced  than  by  plastic  mouMiog,  and 
thdr  perfectly  true  flat  sides  enable  a  minimum  of' jdnt* 
ing  materials  to  be  employed — a  circumstance  of  import' 
auce  in  the  stabili^  of  fire-brick  masonry,  as  thick  fire- 
clay jointing  contracts  in  the  firing  tending  to  shatter  ths 
structure. 

In  sddiUou  to  the  use  of  fire-clay  fur  tiie  bedding  of  all 
fire-brick  structures,  it  forms  the  materials  of  gas  retorts, 
crucibles,  and  every  kind  of  potters  kOn  furniture,  audi  ai 
saggars,  cranks,  dip  kiln  bottoms,  enamel  kilo  linings,  4& 
These  have  been  up  to  within  the  last  year  or  two  moidded 
out  of  plastic  day,  but  by  processes  and  machinery  recentiy 
patented  by  Mr  A.  Maw,  saggars,  cranks,  and  evei^  kind 
of  kiln  furniture  can  be  moulded  out  of  nearly  dry 
pulverised  clay,  at  a  great  reduction  in  coat  below  that  of 
the  plastic  process,  and  the  exact  regularity  of  form  attained 
effects  a  large'  saving  of  apace  in  the  ovens  aud  kilns. 
Moreover,  the  even  bearing-on  each  other  of  the  regulariy- 
shapcd  saggan  #hen  piled  up  in  the  oven,  reduces  the 
"  wear  and  tear  "  and  breakage  to  a  minimum.  Fire-bricks 
vary  much  in  price  in  tlie  difiercnt  producing  district^— • 
about  40s.  per  1000  may  now  l^e  looked  upon  as  a  minimum, 
renging  up  to  70a  and  80s.,  further  augmented  by  tha 
coat  of  carriage  to  other  diatricts.  A  thousand  fire-brieka 
weigh  from  3^  to  4  tons.  (o.  u.) 

FIBENZUOLA,  Agkolo  (M93-e.  1545),  Italian  poet 
and  litterateur,  was  bora  at  Florence,  September  28, 1493. 
Thelomily  name  was  taken  from  Uie  town  of  Firensnola, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  this  Apenmnas,  its  original  hone. 
The  grandfather  of  Agnolo  had  obtained  the  dtisanahip  (4 
Florence  and  transmitted  it  to  his  family.  Agnolo  was 
destined  for  tho'  profession  of  the  law,  and  punned  his 
studies  fint  at  Siena  and  afterward!  at  Pemgia.    Than  he 
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Wama  tb»  UBodoto  of  the  notoriotw  Hetro  Aretino^  whoM 
foal  life  hfl  ««a  not  uhamed  to  make  the  model  of  his  own, 
llujr  met  again  at  Borne,  where  Firenrofda  practiied  for  a 
time  1^  ynfemoa  of  an  adTooate,  bat  with  Uttia  moeeai. 
B  is  aiiertod  hy  all  hia  biogtaphen  that  while  itiU  a  yonng 
man  ha  aaanmad  tba  monaatio  dreaa  at  YallambroBa,  ao^ 
that  he  aftarwarda  held  anceenivdy  two  abbaciea,  "Kra- 
bndii  alone  Tantoree  to  doubt  thia  acooont,  partly  on  the 
imuid  of  Firenmola'a  Ikentionsneea,  and  partly  on  the 
gronnd  of  abeence  of  endenee;  but  hia  arguments  are  not 
held  to  be  coadoure.  Firenmola  left  Rome  after  the 
death  of  Pope  Clement  VIL,  and  aft^r  spending  aome  time 
.  at  Horeficei,  settled  at  Frato  as  abbot  of  San  Saljatore. 
His  writings,  of  which  a  eoUeeted  edition  was  published  in 
1S48,  are  partlyin  prose  and  partly  in  Terse,  and  belong  to 
the  ligltter  claMea  of  Uteraturci  Among  the  prose  works 
m—J^iieorri  dt^i  AnivuUi,  imitatbns  of  Oriental  and 
Aepian  fablee,  of  which  then  ore  two  French  transla^ 
titna;  J)idUgo  d4U  BdlezM  ddU  Donne,  also  translated 
into  Freoch;  S<^/ion<m€iUi  Amoroai^  a  seriea  of  short 
tales  in  the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  rivalling  bim  in  elegance 
sad  in  licentionsneu ;  Dueateiatnenio  deiU  Jfuove  LetUre, 
s  eoDtroversial  piece  agaiastTrissino'a  proi>OBal  to  introdnoe 
new  letters  into  the  Italian  alphabet ;  a  free  Teision  or 
sd^tatiim  of  Th«  GMta  Au  of  Apnl«as,  which  became  a 
fiToacile  bot^  and  passed  throsgh  nuay  «ditioBs;  and 
two  eomediai^  /  Lveidi,  an  imitatioii  of  toe  MmueAmi  of 
Tlaatna,  and  Za  TWatina,  wliidi  in  aamo  poinia  raawnbka 
the  Caia$tdna  of  Cardinal  Bibbiena.  Hia  poona  aia 
ehiefly  aatirical  and  borlesqne.  All  his  works  are  esteemed 
ss  models  of  literary  excellence,  and  are  cited  as  actboritiea 
in  the  rooabnlary  of  the  Aocftdeima  della  Cmsca.  The  date 
of  Firaniaola's  death  is  only  approximately  ascertained. 
He  had  bean  dead  several  years  when  the  first  edition  of 
Us  writings  appeared  (1548).  Bis  works  hare  been  Tery 
bst[aentlyr^UiBhed,  separately  and  in  coUeetad'aditiinu. 
K  eonmiient  i^rint  of  th«  wholajraa  inwd  ■!  Fkmnea 
ta  S  TCta.  m  1848w 
JTIBKWOBKS.  Sea  PraonoBKT, 
FIBICIOUS;  H^nBinra  Jmjua,  the  nama  tt  ft  latb 
writer,  and  moat  probably  of  two,  who  Bved  in  the  reign 
of  Ootkstantine  and  hia  snccessota.  About  the  year  347 
one  of  them  composed  a  work  entitled  Dt  SrrorHtu 
frvfanarum  S^iffionunt,  wbich  ha  inscribed  to  Constastina 
and  Constana,  the  sons  of  Constantino,  and  which  ia  still 
aztant  During  the  life  of  Constantine  a  peraon  of  the 
same  name  as  the  author  of  the  work  on  ChriatiaBi^ 
tonmenced  his  eight  booka  on  aitfOBomy,  which  were  ttat 
eooqilated,  however,  till  9S4.  Iluy  wan  first  pristed 
by  AldoB  Manotius  in  1501,  and  bava  been  nmrinted 
•evatal  timea  since.  The  work  is  interfosed  wit£  Neo- 
Habmio  pbfloMtpby,  and  its  spirit  is  hoatila  to  CSiriatiani^. 
Xts  diction  in  some  cases  ressmbles  that  of  the  Christian 
<rork,  but  it  is  impossible  thst  two  .works  so  oontndictory 
m  tone  and  spirit  conld  have  bean  written  by  the  same 
penoD  at  the  same  period ;  and  even  if  it  be  suppoaed, 
contrary  to  die  evidence,  that  the  Christian  work  waa 
writtao  aitbeeqaent  to  the  beathen  on^  all  the  eontradic- 
tiona  between  them  would  not  be  accounted  for. 

Tiu  Cbristtsa  work  is  piMervsd  in  s  Pslstlna  H8.  in  Uti  Tsttoaa 
Uttmy.  It  was  first  printed  at  Stnsbnrg  in  W%  sad  has  1>e«n 
nptattA  asvaial  tiaus,  both  sspaiately  uid  with  tba  writ- 
Is^  of  BDmiidns  Felix,  Cyprian,  or  ArnoUns.  Tba  most  comet 
■ditiens  an  fhoaa  hj  Conr.  BnraiaD,  Ldpsie,  18G8,  and  by  0. 
Halm,  in  his  lfi»veiiu  ^tlix,  Vienna,  18«7. 

FIBOZPUB,  or  FiEOzipoKi,  a  district  of  British  India 
in  tlxa  Lahore  division  or  commissionership  nnder  the 
huiadietioQ  of  the  lientenant-govemor  of  the  Punjab,  lies 
MWBan  30'  Iff  12"  and  31*  10'  36"  N.  lat,  and  74'  6' 
and  7fi*  39'  E.  long.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  K.  by  Lahore, 
Amritaar,  nd  Kapnrtlitii  state,  K  by  Jilandhar  and 
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LndbiAna,  S.  Fktiila,  Nabbi,  and  Faridkot  states,  and 
W.  by  6irs&,  The  aurfafe  <a  the  district  is  levc^,  witb  flw 
exdeption  (rf  a  f ew  sand-hiDa  in  the  aonth  end  aontlt-aaat 
The  cpuntrr  conaistB  of  two  distinot  br«c^  that  liable  to 
annual  fertuiiingiuundationa  frran  the  Sodt|j»  known  aa  the 
bhet,  and  the  rohi  or  upUnd  tmeL  The  onfy  river  is  the 
Sutlej,  which  runs  alongthe  noifh-westem  boondaiy.  ^a 
census  of  1668  returned  the  population  at  303,489  males 
and  240,764  females— total  B49,363,  of  whom  68,40S 
were  Hindu,  245,669  Mahometans,  160,487  Hindoa,  and 
74,701  "others."  The  area  of  tiie  district  is  3740  square 
miles,  or  1,7S3,2S0  acres,  of  which  1,243,508  are  cultivated^ 
377,722  cultivable,  and.  132,020  imcultirable  and  waste. 
The  principal  crops  aria  wbeaty  bariey,  millet,  grun,  pulses, 
oilseeds,  cotton,  to1»oco,  &o.  The  mannfaotoree  sis  of  tiia 
humblest  kind,  consisting  chiefly  of  cotton  aadwool-wMTintb 
and  ais  eMiflned  entirely  t%tlie  su^i^  of  local  wanta. 

Tba  Lahore  and  Ludhiina  road  runs  for  M  miles  tbroogh 
ths  district^  and  forms  the  chief  trade  nmtei  The  chief 
town  and  administrative  headquarters  of  tlw  district  is 
FiroBpur.  The  other  important  towns  and  seats  of  com- 
merce are  MahrA^  population  5681;  Dharmkot,  5379; 
Moga,  4844;  Hnktsar,  4694;  and  Zira,  30ia  The 
district  revenue  in  1873-73  amounted  to  ;&61,14t,  of  which 
jE49,71S  was  derived  dirsctiy  from  the  land.  For  the  pro- 
tectioB  of  jMisoa  ud  property  there  are  13  msnna  and 
civil  and  IS  mafiMwial  eoorts,  a  rwolar  pidioe  force  <tf 
888  offieeia  and  iQsii,  •  mvai^u  pows  e<  7S  mHOt  aad  » 
loial  ooBstabdary  at  64S  mn.  For  ednsational  p^irpoaes 
121  sehoola,  attended  by  9487  pupils,  are  maintained  or 
snbaidized  by  thd  stat^  at  a  cost  of  £1399.  Owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  diyness  of  its  climate,  Firozpur  has  ths 
reputation  of  being  an  exceptionally  healthy  district  In 
S^>t«nber  and  October,  however,  after  the  annual  rain^ 
the  people  snfTer  a  good  deal  from  remittent  fever.  The 
avenge  annual  laiafaU  ia  20*9  inches.  British  rule  wis 
fiist  established  at  Fico^ur  is  1835,  whm  on  the  failus 
of  hairs  to  the  SiUi  fuuily  who  possessed  1^  *  snHlI 
territory  86  x^ka  in  extent  became  an  eaehsst  to  the  Bnlish 
Ooren^ment,  and  the  present  district  has  been  gradually 
formed  around  this  nudeua.  Firoipur  was  the  acene  m 
weratiuia  during  the  first  Sikh  war.  Tba  Sikhs  crossed 
the  Suti^  in  December  1845,  were  defeated  ssoeesaively 
at  Undki,  FironhAh,  Aliwil,  and  Sobrion;  after  which 
th«y  withdrew  into  thur  own  territory,  and  peace  was 
eondoded  at  Lahore.  At  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  Firo^nr 
cantonments  contained  two  regiments  of  native  infaotiy 
and  a  regiment  of  native  esTuty,  together  wiA  the  Slsi 
Foot,  and  two  ennpaoisB  fd  EsTmesn  artiOety.  One  oC 
the  native  regfanenta,  the  Stth,  na  diaarmed ;  but  the  other, 
the  46th,  Iffoke  into 'mutiny,  and,  after  an  xmsuceessfol 
attempt  to  aeixe  the  ntagatin*^  wUeh  was  held  In*  tbs 
Europeans,  proceeded  to  join  the  rebel. fwoes  in  DdhL 
Throughout  the  mutiny  Firospsr  remained  In  the  hands  of 
the  EnglisK 

FtEozFUB,  the  civil  headquarters  of  the  district  of  the 
aame  name,  also  a  military  cantonment,  is  utuated  on  the 
old  bank  of  tiia  Sutii^  in  SO*  67' N.  htt  and  74*  10'  E. 
lon{^  Hw  dfy  '™*""»  a  n^mlation  of  20,593,  according 
to  the  census  of  1868,  of  irtuutt  7181  are  Hindus,  11,171 
Mahometans,  1347  Sikhs,  and  893  "otiierB*  It  has  been 
constituted  a  municipality  of  the  second  class ;  municipal 
income  in  1872-73,  X4033;  expenditure,  ^£3963  ;  rate  of 
taxation  per  bead,  3s.  lOJd.  Fiioqmr  has  rapidy  advanced 
in  material  prosperity  of  late  years,  and  ia  now  a  very 
important  seat  of  commerce.  The  main  streets  of  the  city 
are  iride  and  well  paved,  and  the  whole  is  inclosed  a 
low  brick  walL  Great  improvements  have  benn  made  in 
the  antroundings  of  the  city.  The  cantonment  lies  tw« 
mfles  to  the  soiwi  of  ths  aij,  and  ia  oonneeted  withi^^ 
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»  good  metalled  roid.   Theguriwii  now  eoadBta  of  ono 

regiment  of  BritiBH  infuitiy,  one  of  nativB  infantry,  one 
botteiy  of  field  wad  one  of  garrison  artillerjr.  Tbe  anenal 
to  wlkich  Firoipur  owes  iU  political  importMce  is  aitnated 
ime  mile  distant  from  cantonment.  It  u  far  the  largest 
in  the  proTince,  and  well  stored  with  all  monitions  of  war. 
The  popatatioD  of  Firozpni  cantotunents  and  militaiy  linea 
amoBoted  in  1868  to  15,837. 

nSCHABT  (1546-1690),  foBJunfu,  th«  gttat  German 
ntiriat  of  the  16th  eentmy,  was  bom  probably  at  Straabnrg 
(aeeordiog  to  some  accounts  at  Mainz),  in  1546,  and  was 
«dncated  at  Worms,  in  the  house  of  Kaspar  Scheid,  whom 
he  meDtiona  in  the  preface  to  hie  EulnttpUgd  as  his 
V  oonsio  and  preceptor."  After  taking  the  degree  of  Doctor 
der  Rechte  at  Basel  in  1570,  he  left  Germany  for  a  time, 
and  is  said  to  have  travelled  in  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Frsnoe,  and  England.  Having  retnroed  to  Strasburg,  he 
lived  there  from  1576  to  aboQt4S80  with  Us  brother-in- 
law  the  printer,  Bernhaid  Jolnn,  who  became  thapablisher 
of  most  of  FiBchart's  works.  In  1581  Flschart  became 
Advoeat  am  Beichskammergsrioht  at  Sjnzo,  and  in  1583 
Hohenfelsischer  Amtmann  at  Forbach,  near  Saarbrflck. 
Hers  he  died  in  the  winter  of  1689-90,  at  tbe  age  forty- 
thrse,  Fischart  wrote  under  various  feigned  names,  such 
as  Uentcer,  Menzer,  ReEoem,  Hnldridi  EUoposkleroa, 
Jfsawalt-Pickhar^  Winhold  AUcofribos  WQstblatns,  and 
Hnldridi  llanaehr  von  Trsubaeh;  and  it  is  partly  owing 
to  this  fact  diat  there  is  doabt  wlwther  aome  of  the  works 
attcibatod  to  him  an  realljr  his.  Uon  than  60  aattcianl 
vnfa,  tunrerar,  both  in  mse  and  ttawb,  rem^  anthantie, 
among  whieh  are— i>a-ya«A<rai#,  or  i>iajr«&«fir<U  (1S70), 
a  satire  against  one  Jaoob  Rabe,  who  had  become  a  convert 
to  the  CaUiolio  Chttrch;  Ton  St  Dominiei  da  JPrtdiffer- 
mSnAt  «.  St  FrancUei  Baxfuueri'artliektm  LOm  (1B71), 
a  poem  with  tbe  expressive  motto  "Sie  haben  Nasen  vnd 
xiadieos  bit,"  written  to  defend  the  Proteataots-  agunat 
eartain  wioked  aocosations,  one  of  which  was  that  Lntber 
held  oommnnion  with  the  devil ;  SvUiitpiaga  StiwwuutU 
(isra);  AlttrpraUa  aroumuUtr  (1673),  aftw  RabeUis's 
PregnoitieatioitrmiUiffrmliMi  flU^U  ITMWfniCf  (1574); 
AfMUuTlieht  mnd  w»g*ktiurtSdii$GuAitkl»dtr0mtn  IfAtn, 
MattM  md  T&atin,  u.  $.u.,von  Oatyantoa  u.  Pawtagnul, 
alao  after  Rabelais  (1975,  and  again  nnder  a  modified  title 
1677) ;  Iftut Hataiei*  fiffvrm Siiiueher  Hiitoritn  (1676); 
AnmaJMiMg  tur  ekrulKehm  Kindtmeht  (1576) ;  Dot  gluch- 
knit  SAiSr  foa  ZUriek  (1676,  i«pab.  1828  and  1849),  a 
poem  oommemonting  the  adventnra  of  a  company  of  Zurich 
uqnebaiun.  who  atiled  from  tbair  native  town  -to  Stras- 
bsig  in  ms  day,  and  brongU,  aa  a  pnxrf  of  Uua  feat,  a 
kattUfal  of  "  Himbrei,"  wUeh  had  been  cooked  in  Zurich, 
atill  wann  into  Straabni^ ;  Podagrammu^  TroilbaeUei» 
(1677);  Das  jAilotophi$ch  £JuuehlbtitAl»n  (1678);  the 
eelebrated  £ieitmh»i  det  KeUigen  rSnuekM  Immtn- 
leAuarwu,  4c.,  a  modification  of  the  Dutch  Syneneorf  dtr 
roomiteker  b,  ti,  by  IltiUpp  Mamix  of  St  Aldogonde, 
published  in  1579  and  again  in  1847;  Der  heilig Bntkorh, 
(I580X  after  Calvin's  Traiti  du  Reliques;  Dot  nerfOmige 
Jmnt4i*maim,  a  tbymed  satire  against  the  Jesuits  (1580) ; 
Cataio^  Cakiogorum  perptbM  dunbUu  (1589).  To 
Fuchart  also  have  been  attribotod  aomo  "  Psalmen  nn& 
geutliche  Lieder  which  appeared  in  a  Btraabtirg  hymn  book 
,<M  1576.  Fischart  had  studied  not  only  the  ancient 
litwatores,  bat  also  those  of  Italy,  France,  ttte  Netherlands, 
uid  England.  He  vras  a  lawyer,  a  .theoh^ian,  a  satirist, 
in  religiMi  a  itannch  Frotestan^  in  politics  a  republican. 
Above  all,  ha  is  reputed  a  master  of  ^gnage,  and  was  in- 
dafktigablB  with  his  pen.  His  satire  was  leveUed  mena- 
HM7  at  allpervendlua  in  the  pnUio  and  private  life  trf  lus 
tima^— afc  aalcoloi^  awanfition,  ichdastio  pedantiy, 
wwartral  prida,  bat  s^adaOj  at  the  p^l  di^i^  and  the 


livea  of  the  priesthood  and  the  Jeaolti.   He  indolgad  in 

Uie  wildest  witticisms,  tbe  moat  abandoned  caricature ;  but 
all  this  he  did  with  a  serioos  purpose.  Thirty  years  after 
Fiscliart's  death  his  writings,  once  so.pi^alar,  were  almost 
entirely  forgotten.  Recalled  to  the^pnblio  attention  tiy 
Bodmer  and  Lessing.  it  is  only  qnite  recently  thet  his 
works  have  come  to  be  a  subject  of  investigation,  and  his 
position  in  German  literature  to  be  fully  understood. 
There  ia  a  eoUeetion  of  FiseharfS  worki  in  toe  nyal  libiaiy 
at  Berlin. 

FISHER,  John,  bishop  of  Bocheeter,  was  bom  t!t 
Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  but  ^e  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain, 
some  placing  it  in  1459,  others  in  1461,  and  olheri  in 
1465.  Be  was  educated  in  the  collef^iato  chorch  of 
Bevorley,  and  in  1484  he  removed  to  Uichael  House  in 
Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  was  elected  master  in  the 
year  1495.  Having  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
divinity,  ha  took  orders ;  and  becoming  eminent  as  a  divinsb 
attracted  the  notice  <tf  liargaret,  countess  tii  Richmond, 
mother  of  Henry  VII.,  who  appointed  him  her  chaplain 
and  confessor.  In  1501  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  chancellor  of  the 
university.  In  tbe  year  following  the  first  appointment  of 
tbs  newly-established  Margaret  professorship  in  divinity 
was  conferred  upon  him ;  and  in  1604  he  was  oonsecrated 
bishop  of  Rochester.  FUher  has  been  erroneously  credited 
with  the  Gompolition  of  the  AattrtU  SfyUwt  Sacrttwuntormm, 
in  which  Heoiy  VIII.  attacked  the  heretie  Lather,  and  for 
which  the  pope  oonfened  npon  Us  UqeaQr  the  title  ef 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith."  Sir  Thomas  Vote  and  Fl>kar, 
however,  published  their  respective  r^oinden  to  the 
Reformer's  reply  to  the  king.  Hitherto  he  had  retained  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  the  kbg;  bat  from  1637  till  his 
death  he  was  acknowledged  as,  next  to  Sir  Thunas  Uores* 
the  moat  inflaeotial  man  of  the  anti>roya]  or  papal  per^  in 
England.  -  He  published  a  pamphlet  againat  the  divorce  of 
Cayenne  of  Aragon,  which  was  widely  disseminated  on 
the  Cootinant,  and  also  ^eretly  eircaUted  in  Englaod.  In 
1633  the  parliament  found  him  guilty  of  mispiision  of 
treason,  for  ooncealing  certain  prophetic  speedice  oi 
beth  Barton,  a  fanatical  impostor  known  as  the  KiHy  Ibid 
of  Ken^  relative  ttf  the  king's  deatl^  and  otrndemned  kin, 
with  five  othet^  to  saffer  lo^  of  gooda  and  impriaouneBt 
daring  his  miyeaty'a  pleasura.  He  was  aubeeqnently 
released  upon  payment  of  a  fine  of  X300.  Fisher  excused 
his  silence  on  »e  ground  that  the  nnn  had  told  him  thai 
she  bad  oommuniosted  her  prophecies  to  Heniy  in  pereon, 
but  he  nevertheless  refused  to  express  r^^t  for  having 
been  nnwittin^y  eonneeted  with  treasonaMe  deaigna.  As  to 
the  great  quesuon  of  tiie  day.  Fisher  olbred  to  swear  to 
the  enccession  in  the  line  of  Anne  Boleyn'a  issue,  but  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  either  the  validly  of  her  maniage 
or  the  king's  supremacy.  For  thu  refusal  he  was  attainted 
by  the  parliament  of  1534,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
At  this  juncture  Pope  Paul  IIL  sent  bim  .a  cardinal's  hat. 
This  kindness,  however,  only  hastened  the  bish<^'a  ruin. 
He  was  beheaded  at  Tower  HiU  on  the  SSd  of  Jons  16S5. 
It  is  impoaaible  to  withhdd  from  Fisher,  notwithstanding 
hie  inflezibU  enmity  to  tbe  Bafonnation,  the  eharacter  oC  n 
leaned,  pioos,  and  honest  man  His  wotIes  attest  Ui 
learning;  his  inflexible  teal  for  his  faUh,  and  the  readineas 
with  wMch  he  died  for  his  creed,  plainly  prove  his  btmeety 
as  well  as  his  juety.  His  execution  was  a  ead  tragedy, 
defenuble  only  on  the  plea  of  political  neoessitr.  For  the 
latest  apology  for  Bishop  Fisher,  see  the  Rev.  B.  W. 
Wateon's  Bittory  of  th«  Etifflith  Chur^  vol  i,  1877. 

VUtar  was  tlie  anther  of  •  oonsidtimble  aombtr  of  coutrevwslsl 
tneta,  nest  nt  which  ware  oollseted  and  Minted  la  ens  volasM  CoUe, 
TCUiahsdatWmtsbniiiBlSU.  -A  Lib  of  nshaa^  to  Bar.  Ma 
Uwi%  A.H.,  was  poUfihsd  in  ISBS.  In  t««  velwMS. 
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TTKDGB  the  lutding  Sm  Tiaheries,  wUch  fonn  tlia 
U  pirticalar  safajeet  ot  (he  prannt  ftttide,!  nuy  be 
indodftd  the  Tariims  opeitfiotu  engaged  in  for  the  captnre 
of  the  difiersnt  forma  of  marioe  life  which,  in  tome  manoer 
or  other,  miniBter  totbe  wsnts  or  coitTenience  of  nan.  The 
most  important  of  these  fisheries — those  only,  in  fact,  to 
which  the  title  strictly  belongs,  and  which  have  more  or 
]m  widely  occupied  attention  from  probably  the  e&riiest 
times — are  carried  on  chiefly  by  hook  and  line  or  net,  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  fish  for  the  purposes  of  food '  and 
this  mailt  diTirioa  of  the  general  snlgect  will  be  heivcon- 
ndered. 

Although  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  methods  of 
Ifg,.  fishing  on  our  coasts  in  very  early  times,  there  can  be  no 
ta^.  doaht  tiiat  in  England,  M  io  all  maritime  conutfies,  fish 
hu  always  been  eageily  sought  after  as  on  easily  procurable 
article  of  food.  The  abunonce  of  herrings  and  mackerd, 
for  instance,  on  the  coasts  at  fegolar  seasons  of  the  year, 
nmid  not  hare  fdled  to  attract  attention;  and  Swinden,  io 
his  Bxttory  and  Aniiquitiet  Qreai  TormottfA,  expresses 
his  belief  that  the  herring  fishery  began  tber«  soon  alter 
the  year  495.  In  Scotland  also  tiiere  is  eTiduiee  that  the 
herring  fishery  was  systematically  carried  on  from  a  Tory 
early  dat&  Prftcise  records  of  other  fisheries  do*DOt  go 
back  so  for  aa  that  of  the  herring ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  cod  and  kindred  fishes  were  not 
taken  by  the  hook  and  line  very  many  centuries  ago,  and, 
like  the  herring,  were  subjected  to  some  ready  mode  of 
coring  «ither  with  s&lt  or  by  drying  in  the  open  air.  la 
!  eomparatirely  recent  Umea  all  the  fisheries  have  been  largely 
developed,  and  none  more  so  than  that  known  as  baam- 
tnwling,  a  method  of  fishing  which  had  probably  attracted 
littU  notice  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  la  now  the  moat 
legnlarly  ptodncttre  and  important  on  the  Eng&h  coast 
Many  drcomstancea  hare  combined  to  encourage  the  work- 
ing of  sea  fisheries  as  a  national  industry.  The  great 
extent  ctf  coast-line  snrrounding  the  British  Islands  proridea 
leady  access  to  the  asa  to  a  nnmerooa  popolation  who 
become  familiar  from  their  youth  with  seafaring  pursuits* 
and  to  such  occupations  large  nnmbers  betake  themselves 
with  instinctive  aptitude,'  either  as  fishermen  oi  nDan  In 
tuny  «aees  eariy  ueociationt  lead  them  to  devotA  taem- 
adna  to  nwh  fiaharies  aa  are  within  reach  of  their  native 
nllsgii ;  in  othsr^  th^  may  become  alternately  oulors  and 
Msfmen,  ahi{^ng  for  a  few  montha  ereiy  year  m  a  trad- 
ing voyage,  and  returning  home  in  ttme  to  take  part  in  the 
herring  or  some  other  temporary' but  profitoble  fishery; 
iriiQst  in  the  case  of  the  deep-sea  trawhng  or  cod  fishery, 
they  learn  to  beccme  as  good  sailors  as  they' are  fishermen, 
for  they  hare  often  to  remain  at  sea  in  decked  vessels  for 
weda  at  a  time  in  all  kinds  of  weather, — they  must  keep 
on  their  fishing  ground,  and  most  tniat  to  their  knowledge 
of  seanuoship  to  battle  with  tiia  furious  gales  to  which 
thqf  may  ho  at'ony  time  exposed  when  thus  far  away  from 
■belter.  Inducements  to  become  fishenneo  are  Dot  wanting 
t»this  coast  population.  Nowhere  are  the  Itaat  ldn<b^ 
sea  fish  more  abondant  than  in  temperate  and  uodwately 
hi^  ktitndes ;  and  in  this  respect  the  British  Islands  are 
moat  adnntageottsly  aitnated,  the  seas  snrrooDding  them 
being  frequented  throughout  the  year  by  a  varieQr  of  fishes 
amys  in  xeqoest  for  the  market^  besides  producing  coont- 
issa  shoals  of  other  kinds  which  only  come  within  reach  of 
O*  flribennea  at  paiticolar  seasons  of  the  year.    And  great 
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asmay  Bometimeabe  ^  mppfy  of  fiali  daring  die  eoatimuaee' 
of  favonrable  weathsTf  it  ia  larely  that  the  demand  for  it  la 
exceeded  at  die  ptescnt  day;  for  all  the  markets  of.Uis 
country  are  brought  within  rndiby  the  facilities  provideA 
for  rapid  transport  from  the  fishing  porta  by  tlK  extensive 
■jrstem  of  coast  aod  inland  railways  now  in  operation. 
Fishermen,  therefore,  always  find  a  market  for  their  produce ; 
and'although  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  theA  obtain 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  price  for  which  their  fish  ia 
ultimately  sold  to  the  consumer,  the  majority  oE-them  are 
enabled  to  live  more  comfortably  than  formerly,  and  to 
save  enough  to  keep'  their  fishing  gear  in  good  working 
order,  and  in  many  coses  to  pay  for  impror^  and  lotger 
boats. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  fisheries  fluetaate  a  good  deal  Flaota- 
from  year  to  year;  and  It  ia  often  the  case  that  they  may  S^^J*' 
be  good  on  one  part  of  a  coast  when  they  are  bad  "on  another,  ^^"^ 
The  important  herring  fishery  on  the  coasts  »f  Scotland  is  a 
marked  example  of  ^is,  aa  must  be  familiar  to  all  persona 
who  hare  dree  any  attention  to  the  subject  Thus  it  not 
Quf  requently  happens  that  when  the  fishery  on  the  east  side 
is  porticnltfly  auceessfnl,  a  acarci^  ocean  on  the  west 
eOBst,  or  mn  xeruL,  Agaiot  in  some  yeata  the  fish  are 
eqnaUy  abtmda&t  or  scarce  on  both  coasts.  These  fluctaa- 
tioDs  are  ohserred  in  even  small  districts  of  a  line  of  coast,  ^ 
and  one  part  of  a  season  may  be  good  and  another  bad  in 
the  same  locality.  Precbely  the  some  variations  occar  im 
all  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands,  and  with  all  kinds  of 
fishes.  Undoubtedly,  weather  is  one  of  the  mosl  important, 
elements  in  the  question  of  success ;  and  a  generally  stormy 
season  has  a  marked  efiect  in  the  diminished^  ^aantity  of  ' 
fish  landcX  It  tells  both  in  redacing  the  anmMrt^  fisher- 
men at  work,  and  io  driving  the  fish  from  thur  usual 
hannta.  It  Is  only  qtute  recently  that  atte^ion  has  been 
directed  to  the  subject  of  temperature  aa  affecting  the 
morements  of  certain  fishes  towards  or  from  the  surface  of, 
the  sea,  and  this  will  be  further  noticed  when  we  speak  of 
the  herring  fisheries.  Apparently  trifling  drcnmstancea 
may  in  some  eases  materially  affect  the  catui  of  fish.  Thua 
the  seen  finery  for  pilchards  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  has 
fluctuated  exceedingly  daring  the  last  50  or  60  y^taia  for 
which  returns  are  iaodatenoe;  but  however  abondant  these 
fish  may  be  on  the  coas^  the  jeans  cannot  catch  them' 
anlesa  ue  shdels  come  qmte  doae  to  the  land  in'localttiea' 
where  these  nets  can  be  wi^ed.  Enomoaa  bauls  of  ^ 
eharda  hare  been  made  in  particular  years,  whilst  in  others 
the  fishermeii  have  waited  week  after  week  without  a  chance 
of  wetting  their  nets,  although  the  drift-net  fishermen  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  land  have  been  meeting  with  « 
fair  success.  The  large  apparent- element  of  chance  in  the 
success  of  our  fisheries  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  by 
the  general  hope  of  tiie  fishermen  for  "  good  luck." 

Great  changes  hare  taken  place  in  the  fishing  trade  Tnnsporfe 
within  the  last  20  or  30  years,  more  especially  in  that  for**"^ 
fish  sent  fresh  to  the  market  Excluding  henuigB  aod  cod, 
which  to  a  great  extent  were  consigned  to  the  eurer  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  were  caught,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fish  formerly  taken  on  our  toasts  wfts  disposed  of 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  place  where  it  was  landed. 
A  good  many  tarbot  and  soles  were  forwarded  1^  light 
carts  or  coaches  to  the  nearest  railways  as  these  gradnuly 
extended  in  different  directions  from  ,|^ndoii ;  but  the 
people  near  the  coast  were,  a  generatijgSor  two  ago,  the 
principal  conaumsrs  of  fish,  and  the  sti^^lx  mi  compatSf 
tively  scanty,  for  the  fishia«>  boats  wars  naDt  and  there 
waa  tittle  iadneement  tp  fib  on  aJhslmII'  lAw  ^ 
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XBKktto  within  rMoh  wen  w  few.  AH  this  Iwi  bean  oom- 
ptetefy  ohftogsd,  and  the  main  aaeBt  in  the  work  hu  boen, 
tiw  i^Mfe  axteorion  of  nflwayB  uroogfaoat  the  length  end 
bieedth  of  the  land.  Next  to  nilways  u  a  mooaa  of  f  acili- 
tatiog  tlie  bansit  of  fish  to  all  the  markets,  the  nse  of  ice 
tFwe  erf  for  packing  the  fiah  haa  becona  of  great  importance,  ao 
let  la  moeh  ao  in  fact  that  withoat  ita  employment  it  would  be 
^  fmpoaaible  to  earry  on  the  North  Sea  trawl  fishery  during 
•ammer  at  the  distance  from  land  at  which  it  is  generally 
iworked,  and  where  some  of  the  moat  prodnctire  groanda 
mntnated.  Ita  qwdal  importance  in  this  fishery  will  be 
tfuidur  DOtieed  wlian  we  apeak  of  the  general  aysteip  of 
iMam-irawling ;  bot  we  may  bare  mention  that  withoat  the 
of  ice  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  fish  now  sent  long  dis- 
tucea  hjf  railway  would  never  reach  thur  destination  in  a 
eoodition  fit  for  the  table.  The  idea  of  naing  ice  in  eon- 
ttexton  with  the  fish  trade  was  first  pat  into  a  |>racticable 
ahape  by  Mr  Samnel  Hewett  At  the  present  time  about 
60,000  tons  of  ice  are  imported  annually  from  Norway 
Into  Hull,  which  is  only  one  of  the  lai^e  North  Sea  trawling 
atationa,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preaernug  fish,  either  on 
hoBid  tta  flabing  smacks  or  dnnn^  ita  tranatt  to  market 
inth  the  exeeptioa  oi  herringi^  pilchards,  and  sprats,  a 
luge  proportion  of  the  fish  now  caaght  on  the  English 
ooaat  w  pat  into  Im  almoat  as  soon  aa  taken  oat  of  the 
water.  Mnch  of  it  is  at  once  ao  packed  on  board  the 
inwlera  ;  it  is  brought  on  ahore  aometimea  after  aeveral 
days,  and  aold  in  the  wholesale  markets ;  it  is  then  re- 
packed in  ice  and  forwarded  to  other  markets,  where  it  ia 
'  Borchased  by  the  fiahmungera,  who  have  a  stock  of  ioe  at 
home  ready  to  receive  it ;  and  there  it  remaina,  if  properly 
taken  care  of,  tQl  wanted,  anffident  only  to  make  an 
•ttraoliTe  di^l^  being  laid  oat  at  one  time  for  sale. 
OoDtlnn-  Tb»  «mation  of  how  long  our  preaent  larg^  anpply  of  sea 
"■■o"  flih  Is  ukely  to  continue  ia  one  td  modi  Intereat,  and  the 
ff^y.  answer  to  it  dependa  on  whether  or  not  onr  fielieriea  are 
carried  on  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  eanae  more  destruction 
of  flsh  life  than  can  be  compensated  for  by  the  vast  repro- 
dnctire  powers  of  those  fishes  which  eecape  the  nets  and 
hooka  of  the  fishermen.  For  more  than  fifty  yean  past  the 
ciy  haa  been  periodically  raised  that  onr  fisheries  are  being 
ruined.  The  general  complaint  haa  been  of  the  wasteftd 
destnietion  of  spawn  and  very  yonng  fish  by  beantlrawling 
and  sean  nets;  and  in  1863  the  outcry  was  so  lond  that-n 
Boyal  Commissioa  was  appointed,  not  only  to  examine  tlus 
queetton,  but  alao  to  inquire  into  the  general  oondition  of 
idl  our  aea  fisheries, — the  special  objects  of  inquiry  being  the 
state  of  the  supply  of  fish,  and  the  qnestians  whether  the 
methods  of  fishing  in  use  inTolred  a  wasteful  destmotion  of 
fish  or  spawn,  and  whether  existing  fishery  ^trictiona 
operated  injuriously  on  the  fisheries.  On  thelee  points  the 
commisuoneis,  after  taking  evidence  all  round  Uie  British 
lalaoda,  were  enabled  to  give  a  very  decided  opinion. 
'Tiuf  reported  that  the  supp^  of  fish  generally  had  largely 
increased,  that  the  methods  of  fishing  inrolTed  no  waste  ot 
yonng  fiah  that  oould  be  prevented  without  interfering 
with  the  general  fisheries,  U>at  spawn  was  not  deetroyed 
by  the  neta,  and  that  all  fishery  restrictions  should  be 
removed  except  auch  as  were  deairable  for  protecting  and 
keeping  order  among  the  fishermen.  The  recommenda* 
tiona  of  the  comraisaionera  were  embodied  in  an  Act  of 
filament  known  as  The  Sea  Fisheries  Act  1668,  by 
which,  with  one  or  two  small  exceptions  relating  to  herring 
flahing  on  the  weet  ooaat  of  Scotland,  previous  Fishery  Acts 
werere|iealed,and  fresh regulatitmanudehavingreference  to 
the  regtatratioQ  of  fishing  boats,  keeping  order  among  drift- 
fishermea  and  beam-ttawlers,  and  providing  a  close  time 
for  OTBtera  in  the  English  Channel  The  main  object  of 
the  Act  was  to  carry  out  a  convention  between  the  British 
islands  and  France,  for  the  better,  ordering  of  the  fisheries 


in  the  seas  adjoining  the  two  «ontArlsB.  The  AA 
into  force  in  England  on  the  1st  ^Febnwry  1869,  bntdi^ 
enmstanees  have  hitherto  prevrated  any  date  being  fixed 
for  cariying  ont  the  convention  on  the  part  of  the  French. 
Great  advantage  has  undoubtedly  been  gained  hy  British 
fishermen  from  the  anbatitntion  of  the  preaent  rimple  fiahery 
regnlariona  for  the  numerous  Acta  previously  existing^  many 
of  which  had  long  been  obsolete;  but  the  Boyal  Com- 
miasion,  which  waa  isaaed  vtrtoally  to  inquire  into  the 
alleged  deatruction  of  fish  apawn  on  the  ground  by  beam* 
trawlers,  wtmld  probably  have  never  eome  into  exiatenee 
had  the  tacts  than  been  known  which  havn  sinoa  oomsto 
light  about  the  spawning  habita  ctf  noat  of  oar  edible  Sahm. 
Ihese  facts  are  so  important  diat  a  abort  notleo  thesa 
may  be  given  herei 

Fishermen  are  in  the  habit  of  asserting  with  perfect  bnstt. 
confidence  that  fishes  of  almost  every  kind  they  are  accaa-P>^>es 
tomed  to  catch  have  certain  grounds  which  they  fr*<inentf^^ 
at  )particnlar  seBsons  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  (psi» 
ova.    The  herring  is  known  to  spawn  on  Uie  groand, —  inf. 
at  all  events  the  apawn  ia  found  there  in  irregularly  sh^ed 
lumps  adhering  to  the  bottom.   It  haa  tiber^ote  beaa  con^ 
eluded  that  all  kinds  of  flshea  have  the  same  babita  b  Utb 
respect    Tet  no  one  has  been  able  to  speak  positively  of 
having  ever  seen  any  fish  spawn  taken  from  the  gtwind 
except  that  of  the  herring.    Various  soft  and  gebttnoos 
substances  are  brought  on  shore  by  the  aean  neta,  and  com* 
monly  go  by  the  name  of  spawn  among  the  inshore  flshei<- 
men ;  but  that  they  are  not  fish  apawn  ia  perfectly  wall 
known  to  any  one  who  haa  given  attention  to  the  variety  of 
cnriona  animal  organisms  inhabiting  the  sea. 

It  waa  stated  by  Profeaaoia  Huxley  and  in 
1867,  b^ora  the  seket  eommittee  ah  the  House  of  Chntt- 
mona  on  the  Sea  Coast  Fiaheriea  (Ireland)  BUli  aa  wiOin 
their  personal  knowledge,  that  fi>h  ova  had  been  foond 
floating  at  tibe  anrface  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  ovn  Aey 
had  met  with  were  in  all  cases  alive,  and  some  gf  them  in 
an  advanced  state  of  development  Beference  waa  at  the 
sama  time  made  to  the  observations  then  recently  recorded 
by  Norwegian  naturalists  on  the  spawning  habits  of  the 
common  cod,  leading  to  the  belief  that  spawning  at  the 
surface  was  by  no  means  uncommon  with  onr  aea  fiahea. 
Theae  inveatigattona  have  been  ay'tematically  carried  on 
during  the  laat  ten  yean,  under  the  direction  of  Ae  Swedish 
Govemment,  by  Frofeaaor  Q.  0.  San  of  the  nniveiail^  at 
Christiania,  and  have  resulted  in  aome  unexpected  dis- 
coveries. The  aeaa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Loffbden 
Islands  on  the  coast  of  Norway  had  long  been  known  to  be 
a  great  place  of  resort  for  cod  during  the  spawning  aeaami; 
and  in  1864  Professor  S&rs  commenced  hia  work  there, 
and  by  means  of  a  small  aoriace  towing  net  he  obtained 
plenty  of  the  ova  of  the  common  cod  {Gadtu  wtorr^w) 
floating  at  the  surface ;  examples  in  variona  stagea  « 
development  were  procured,  the  young  fish  wen  snoceH- 
fully  hatched  oat,  and  the  s;>eetee  identified  bejwid  ft 
doubt  SubsequMt  obaervattona  fully  confirmed  Aa 
accuracy  of  Uia  conclanons  previously  anived  at  that  the 
cod  spawn  was  not  deposited  on  the  ground  bnt  floated 
freely  at  or  near  the  aurface.  In  I86S  the  same  obeerva 
tiona  were  made  on  the  ova  of  the  haddock  (GaJui 
eggl^nus),  and  it  was  satisfactorily  proved- that  they  wei^ 
tlux>ugh  all  their  stages  of  development  while  floating  at 
the  snriace,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  aa  in  the  case  of 
the  ood.  San  waa  at  fint  inclined  to  believe  thia  dereh^ 
ment  of  the  ova  while  fiontbg  was  peculiar  to  the  iaeinben 
of  the  Gadida  or  cod  family,  in  ita  leatrieted  seaae  ;  but 
in  the  summer  of  1865  he  visited  the  southern  ooaat  of 
Norway  during  the  season  forfliBckere],  and  found  abundant 
evidence  dt  the  eame  rule  obtaining  in  tiiat  widely  distinct 
fish.iilB.UlA  case  of  the  mackerel,  the  spawning  sottiaUr 
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'tiim  plM  It  (be  tDihn*;  1ml  vlth  cod  funily  wt 
iMUav*  the  opentba  hu  not  been  eo  ^ioctly  obecrredl 
The  oTB.'howeTer,  are  nndoabtedlf  mat  with  at  the  rarfaca 
and  at  a  short  distance  bebw  it  '■  Entirely  aabvenire  a* 
tbeae  diieoTeriea  of  Prof  eaaor  Sara  are  of  tbe  popular  ootiona 
ftbont  flsh-apamuD^  it  ia  evan  oiore  nnezpectad  to  find 
that  both  he  and  M.  A,  W.  Mahn  of  Oo^enbarg  ban 
ind^eiidcntlj  ascertaiaef'  that  the  ova  of  that  eieMtially 
gnnuid-fiah  the  plaice  {PlturotueUa  ^alata)  foUov  the 
nme  mla  of  floating  at  the  anrfaee.  Othw  hinda  of  float- 
inf  on  ware  alao  obtained  by  Sm,  aone  of  whiefa  he 
Muneeded  hi  hatching;  and  he  hae  oompletely  identified 
tiw  gnraard  (Triyla)  and  thfe  gaifish  (BiUoiu),  in  addition 
to  uoae  before  mentioned.  It  is  aridant,  then,  that  the 
flf^tjng  of  fish  on  daring  the  derelopmant  of  the  ambryo 
most  be  taken  as  the  general  rule  ia  sereral  large  and 
diitinet  faniUas  of  sea  fish,  Sars  has  pointed  oat  that 
'the  derelopme&t  takes  place  at  the  bottom  in  the  case  of 
thoae  fishes  especially  whose  ore  are  eementcd  together  by 
ft  glntinons  secretion,  or  fastened  m  lompe  to  fordgn 
bomes,  eodi  as  Alga),  EydnHda,  Aa  He  mentiou  u 
exsmplee  ot  this,  imong  odiera,  the  herring  (Cligtea)^  tiie 
c^laa  (Omwrw),  the  ^eciss  of  Cottm,  Liptmt,  ke. 

It  b  particularly  worthy  of  notice  that,  aoe«diDg  to 
thtm  ebewntions  of  the  Norwegian  natoralists,  all  the 
important  kinds  of  fish  taken  by  onr  line  fishermen  and 
"beam-trawlers,  and  the  mackerel  among  each  as  ere  caoght 
by  the  drift-nets,  may  be  reasonably  included  among  the 
^tecies  whose  spawn  Soste  at  or  near  the  sarface  of  the 
•ea,  and  their  ora  cannot  therefore  be  liable  to  the  slightest 
i^jnry  by  any  method  of  fishing  whidi  is  eatrifed  on  npon 
4»  near  the  gronnd.  For  if  lliat  be  the  role  with  the 
■news  of  tlu  eod  and  luddoek  there  can  hardly  be  ft  doabt 
ftboat  its  being  so  likewiae  with  tlu  ore  of  lin^  «oal-&fa, 
vluUng,  polled^  hake,  and  that  northern  speciea,  the  tusk, ' 
•n  beloi^ing  to  the  same  family.  Again,  turbot,  holibnt, 
brill,  soles,  plaice,  dabs,  and  flounders  are  all  closely  allied, 
and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  sama  rule 
applies  to  all  which  Sars  and  Malm  have  established  in  the 
esse  of  the  plaioe,  one  of  the  most  typical  of  this  group  of 
fishes.  Tht  gurnard  family  most  also  be  included  in  this 
catsgory ;  the  spawn  of  the  red  .mullet,  we  belioTe,  has 
been  obeerred  floatii^  m  aqnariuns;  and  the  dory,  from 
ill  eloee  affinity  to  the  naefcerel,  may  be  ezpeeted  to  foQow 
the  same  mle.  On  th^  other  Jiaad,  we  know  diat  the 
spawn  of  the  herring  is  conuno^y  found  at  the  bottom, 
although  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  parent  fish  is 
tilers  whan  the  ova  are  excluded ;  for  the  full  herring  is 
frequently  takea  in  drift  nets  which  are  very  near  the 
mi^ce,  and  these  nets  are  often  covered  with  small 
•  hunpe  of  spawo.  At  the  same  time  the  specific  gravity 
of  herring  spawn  is  greater  than  water,  and  it  rinks  to 
the  bottom  sooner  or  later  if  nothing  intercepts  it. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  its  ever  floating  at  or  near  thn 
surface  sa  is  the  ease  with  that  of  the  cod.  In  bwt,  the 
aggregation  of  the  ovft  into  massea  ot  varions  rises,  and 
the  glutinona  snbstance  in  which  the  ova  are  embedded,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  adhere  firmly  to  anything  wiUi 
which  they  may  come  in  contact,  point  to  their  remaining 
in  a  fixed  poeititm  during  the  process  of  deralopment  It 
nught  have  bean  anticipated  that  the  other  members  of  the 
barring  family — the  pilchard  and  sprat,  for  instance — would 
also  luve  spawned  on  the  ground,  but,  so  far  as  we  are 
•ware,  their  ova  have  never  been  found  there.  Indeed, 
KOthing  is  known  of  the  qwwniog  habits  of  tiie  aprat, 
altboagh  this  litde  flak  has  the  roe  well  developed  in 
DeenAer  or' January,  iriiea  it  is  fonnd  in  the  gresteat 
abundance  on  our  cosst,  and  comes  nearest  to  the  shore. 
Tht  spawning  of  tha  pilchard  is  a  matter  of  some  little 
Intenet.  TSwhto  Mr  Jouatfiao  Couch,  who  ptobablydevoted 


BOM  Ume  to  the  sWfy  vi  tte  kaUta  tl  fhie  fth  than  any 
other  ichthyologist,  etateoi  hb  belief  that  the  pilebeid 
spawned  st  the  anrfaoe,  a&d  the  ova  became  mixed  with  ft 
large  quantity  of  tenacioaa  mneas  which  spread  out  like  a 
aheet  on  the  water  and  k^  tham  floating.  If  thi^should 
be  confirmed,  it  will  prove  that  e^en  in  the  case  of  sggtu- 
tinated  masses  of  ova,  development  may  natnrally  take 
place  in  than  far  eway  from  the  bottom.  There  sppears 
to  be  little  doubt  that  the  pQdiatd  spawua  far  out  at  sea, 
BB  they  are  mi  chaaee  oecasioni  taken  ia  spawning  condi* 
thm  in  Biii^ecddrifbvete  eerly  in  the  year ;  aM  when, 
some  bmhOs  btsr,  the  ahoab  of  pildiaids  ^ipcoaeh  the 
bud  Uw  foe  shows  no  signs  of  devdiopmeaL  Tbaee 
(ucomslBDcee  favour  the  idea  that  pilchards  are  rarfaee 
spewners,  as  believed  by  Mr  Couch. 

There  are  several  otJier  kinds  of  edible  fish  of  whose 
spawning  habits  we  have  no  definite  knowledge,  but 
enough  has  been  discovered  of  the  habits  of  most  of  the 
fish  which  are  valnabb  for  the  purposes  of  food,  to  show 
that  there  need  be  no  anxiety  about  their  spawn  beio^ 
destn^ed  by  any  of  the  methods  of  flshiogin  ordinary  nse^ 
The  oh^  ftroercnt  eznption  to  thb  statement  b  bi  the 
eeseoC  the  herring,  whose  spawn  bhaabesn  alleged  has  been 
dsetroyed  1^  the  beam-trawlets.  But  if  the  beun-trawbre 
wuh  to  avoid  tearing  their  nets  in  ptecea,  they  must  woifc 
where  the  gronnd  b  smooth;  and  in  tha  few  precise  localities 
where  it  haa  been  pcaftively  ascerUined  that  the  herring 
does  spawn,  the  general  character  of  tha  bottom  is  rough. 
That  b  tha  ground  sporially  worked  over  by  the  Hue  fiiher- 
meu  for  haddock,  cod,  turbot,  and  other  fishes,  which  come 
there  in  numbers  for  Uie  sake  of  feeding  on  the  herring 
spawn.  Tliare  b  a  popular  idea  that  all  fish  epawn  b  of  a 
most  dolicato  natnr^  and  quickly  loses  its  vitauty  if  taken  y  "P*™* 
out  of  the  water  for  a  short  time,  or  at  all  knocked  about  ' 
This  b  probably  true  in  those  caws  in  which  the  ova  are 
Separated  from  each  other  after  exclusion,  snd  float  freely 
In  the  water  ;  bat  it  b  not  so  vrith  the  spswn  tA  the  her- 
ring or  probsbly  of  other  fish  whoss  ova  are  embedded  in 
a  tenacious  mucus.  He  experiments  of  Professor  Allmaa 
and  of  Dr  H'Bun  have  shovm  that  henlng  spawn  does  not 
readily  lose  its  vitality  under  rough  treatment,  and  may 
even  be  hatched  out  after  having  been  exposed  to  most 
nnuatoral  conditions.  Professor  Allmsn  states  in  hb 
Beport  to  the  Board  o(  Fisheries  at  Edinbnz^  that  aome 
stonce  eovered  with  spawn  were  taken  tram  the  sea  by 
divers  on  ths  1st  of  March  1862,  not  far  from  the  Island 
of  May.  Soma  of  thb  spawn  was  forwarded  to  him  and 
came  into  hU  possession  after  being  kept  in  only  a  small 
quantity  of  water  for  two  entire  days.    He  says : — 

"Tith  the  view  ot  detcminiag  whether  dsvelo^tat  wonU 
pnesed  in conflnemeBt,  I  i^Msd  aoam  of  this apawa  m  a gUiajsr 
with  sea^wster,  onming  it  in  e  window  looking  to  the  east  "n* 
•areral  etAgea  of  aevelopment  were  regulul;  pused  tlarough,  kod 
on  the  IGth  of  March  the  etobryo  wu  full/  formed,  encrgetia 
movement*  were  perfonned  br  it  in  the  ovnm,  uid  it  Memed  tudy 
to  cMspo  into  the  •orroanding  witer.  On  the  ICth  aoine  of  tM 
embijoa  htd  kctuallj  escaped,  and  were  now  ebont  CMir-tentha  of  an 
inch  in  length.  The^  wen  of  cijeUlline  trUMparenc;,  ud  *wun 
•boat  with  great  activitT,  entkwith  the  renudutof  the  yolk,  reduced 
BOW  to  averj  small  voforoe,  atill  adhering  to  them.  The  ipeciflo 
charaeten  bad,  orconia^  aot  yet  become  eitabliahed,  and  the  little' 
(bdi  afforded  no  futheravMeaea,  beyond  what  we  already  wMaanad, 
to  aaabU  na  to  identify  it  with  the  yoong  of  tits  honing.'* 

The  young  flsh  lived  nearly  a  month  in  confinement,  but 
the  sperific  charsctors  were  not  even  then  sufficbntly  per- 
fected to  identify  tJie  fish  with  eertunty.  There  could  be' 
no  reasenaUe  doubt^  however,  Uiat  the  spawn  ms  that  of; 
the  herring.  After  some  account  of  other  disooveriSB  of ' 
spawn,  he  Uius  conclndss  hb  report: — 

"It  WM  (hown  hj  thete-experimenta  that  the  vitaBtj  of  tbs, 
■pawn  wai  in  no  wa/  injured  by  detaching  it  from  the  apawnln^ 


*  BilCerf  ^Brititk  Fithit,  voUt.  ^  81  (18W). 
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'bed.  w  fkit  tf  It  le  ntimud  to  the  lea  before  it  nffm  kn;  pro- 
loBsed  enoanre  to  the  ur,  derelopmmt  wiH  proee«d  AppkKntI; 
ancbecked.  ThoM  qwdmeiu,  indead,  which,  nndennnt  derelop. 
nent  in  mj  pouevioD,  bad  not  oaly  been  rttnorad  from  tlu  ground, 
Int  had  been  kept  for  nuuiT  houn  in  a  acaut;  aupply  of  water  be- 
fore I  neeired  them ;  and  even  after  thej  came  nnder  nj  care, 
they  wen  neoeaearilT  placed  in  oondittona  Tery  different  from  those 
to  which  tbej  would  have  been  ezpoaed  if  thej  bnd  been  allowed  to 
lemain  in  their  natoal  hal)itat, — and  ytt,  with  aU  UieM  diudran- 
'tiiM  develmnent  procee4ed  tuinterTUptedly." 

AyfifrnMm  ^  KAing^mA.—V}&tt  the  Sea  Fliheriei  Act 
IMS)  all  T«aeeb  and  boata  engagad  in  ftthing  for  the  pnrpoee  of  mIc 
moat  be  legiateied  attha  onatom-nonae,  and  muat  be  marked  on  the 
bow  with  Uttera  denoting  the  port  to  wfiich  they  belong,  and  their 
legiatered  nnmber.  Thua,  Grimaby  i«  repreaented  by  the  letten 
O  Y,  Peterhead  by  P  D,  and  Oalway  by  Q.  Hie  fiihtng  boata  are 
dlTidad  into  three  cUaaea,— the  firat  elaaa  iaelndiiig  ewything  of 
IS  too*  and  npwtrda,  the  aecond  chua  all  boata  nnder  IC  tone 
UTigatad  othaiwiM  than  hj  oara  only,  that  ia,  sometimea  br  laib 
lad  aomatimei  br  oara,  and  the  thira  daai  thoae  with  which  oara 
Mdj  an  ued.  The  lait  cbua  ia  nppoaed  to  indnda  onlr  amall 
■Mtaviad  fgrlwriiovr  flddng;^  bvt  as  than  an  t«7  fkw  Doata  in 
vUdi  a  laU  of  «>»•  kind  if  not  8on»tiiMa  hi^atad,  tlta  cnatonia 
hart  a  diacretionarr  power  to  pat  to;  amall  boata  into  the 
third  claaa,  notwithatanding  their  occasional  ate  of  a  aail.  The 
nsiitcra  for  each  port  are  tent  to  the  resiatrar-general  of  abipping, 
•M  mxar  in  the  annual  returns  pnhliahed  by  tha  Board  of  trade. 
TiMf*  u  great  difficnlty,  howerar,  in  obtaining  praciae  accuracy  in 
the  retumaformanyputaof  tha  eoaat;  new  hMta aometimea eacape 
r^fiatration,  and  boata  which  hare  been  loat  or  broken  up  aome- 
,tim«i  remain  for  a  year  or  ao  on  tha  liat  But,  Imperfect  aa  theae 
ntuna  nndonbfednr  ut,  tbw  an  U  nma  nhia  in  giTing  an 
ft^to^mata  Idas  tl  tiw  anmbar  of  tha  faking  craft,  and  of  the 
'«Tenge  riae  of  thoae  In  the  firat  daaa.  It  mnat  bo  remembered, 
howerer,  that  thia  elaaa  indadea  boata  rannnc  from  16  tont  to 
,70  or  80  tnia.  Tha  tendency  new  ia  to  fUh  laiUieT  from  the  land 
than  fameriy,  and  to  nae  decked  Initead  J  open  boata;  the  raanlt 
la  that  there  ia  n  ataady  incieaaa  in  the  firat  clam  boata,  and  a 
diminotion  in  tha  nnmber  of  tha  amaller  onca.  Tha  following 
table  giTea  tha  total  ntunbar  of  flddng  boata  in  England,  Scot- 
land,  Inland,  and  tta  lala  of  Han  on  tba  nglrtar  nr  1870  and 
^877,  amagad  aeooidinf  to  thalr  claaaea  t— 


Teata. 

TMOaat. 

TUrd 
OaM. 

Beau. 

TMaaia. 

BMla. 

Boata. 

SeotiMtd  

Uaqniaa. 

r' 

1S70 
1877 
1870 
1877 
1870 
1877 
1870 
1877 

8,143 
8,436 
3,783 
1,040 

m 

406 
SS6 

S61 

131,445 
187,708 
47,748 
61,039 
9,S<4 
9,801 
6,017 
6,440 

8,777 
7,826 
9,888 
9,320 
2,8U2 
3,817 
107 
133 

3,890 
2,044 
1,470 
1,803 
3,949 
3,002 
4t 
11 

TotaU  ...  1 

1878 
1877 

0,662 
0,770 

183,609 
198,008 

21.674 
10,938 

7,S60 
e,S49 

^  We  will  now  procood  to  give  no  ncconnt  of  the  soTerat 
Tttloable  fiaherioa  curied  on  uoa&d  the  couta  of  tho  British 
IilMid^  witb  lone  drtubof  the  ^pliuueeiD  and  the 
muiner  in  which  th^  am  woriced. 

Emolish  FiSHuna — On  the  coast  of  England  the 
metboda  of  fishing  in  general  use  are  more  numerona  than 
En  the  case  of  either  Scotland  or  Ireland,  the  fishing  groonds 
aie  mora  aztenaire,  and  the  total  sapplj  of  fish  obtained  is 
larger  and  more  varied  in  kind.  The  principal  modes  of 
fishing  are  by  the  beam-trawl,  tho  drift-net,  the  aean,  the 
Btow>net|  and  lines.  Their  relative  importance  varies  to 
aomo  extent,  bat  trawling  and  drift^t  fishiug  occupy  by 
&r  the  moat  conspicuous  positions,  and  Jinesjcome  next  in 
jotder. 

,  TraaiiR0. — The  moat  charaetariatle  mode  of  fishing  ia 
that  known  In  England  aa  "  trawling,"  or  in  Scotland  aa 
I"  beam-trawJiBft"  and  consista  in  towing,  trailing,  or  trawl- 
ing  a  flattened  bag-net,  often  100  feet  long,  over  the  bottom 


*  By  a  recent  order  hi  oonnca  all  open  fiabing  boati  which  do  not 
Hth  bayoad  tbrea  milea  fhna  land  are  «cempted  from  tcglatratlon. 
g^pn^l^y  aboUAas  the  Utd  claaa  whkk  hu  Utharto  iTO^ 


in  such  a  manner  aa  to  catch  those  lUh  especially  whick 
naturally  keep  close  to  or  upon  the  gronnd.  Ijt  is  Tery 
deurable  that  the  name."  trawl  "  should  be  restricted  to 
this  net,  presently  to  bo  described,  aa  much  confusion  haa 
been  caused  by  the  practice,  general  in  Scotland  (which  haa 
misled  even  each  writen  as  Mr  Couch,  see  Fw>xx  of  th» 
Britith  Itlandt,  iv.  105)*,  of  applyi*ig  the  name  to  that  very 
different  kind  of  net  which  has  for  centuries  past  been 
almost  universally  known  aa  the  "sean,"  "seine,"  or 
"  seyne,"  and  may  be  traced  back  through  the  Saxon  teffju 
to  the  Latin  toffetia,  a  sweep-net.  In  the  United  Btatea 
and  Canada,  the  word  "  trawl "  ia  atill  mora  misapplied, 
being  given  to  what  is  ia  England  cnnunonly  called  the 
long  line  or  bulter. 

'Tho  beaia-trawl  may  be  simply  described  aa  a  triangidar,  Tho 
flat,  parse-shaped  net  with  the  mouth  extended  by  a  horizon- 
tal  wooden  beam,  which  is  raised  a  short  distance  from  tha 
gronnd  by  means  of  two  iron  frames  or  beads,  one  at  each^ 
end,the  upper  part  of  the  mouth  being  fastened  to  Uie  beam, 
and  the  nnder  portion  dra^ng  on  the  ground  as  the  net  ia  * 
towed  over  the  bottom.  The  beam  of  course  varies  in 
lengdi  according  to  the  ail*  of  the  net,  and  dependa  to  anoa 
extent  also  on  the  length  sad  power  of  the  Teasel  wtiA 
has  to  worit  it  In  the  large  "  smacks,"  as  the  trawl-boati 
have  long  been  called,  the  beam  ranges  from  36  to  fiO  faet 
in  length ;  and  there  is  rarely  anything  lesa  than  thia  now 
used  by  the  deep^ea  trawlers.  Elm  is  generally  preferred 
for  it,  selectad  if  possible  from  timber  grown  just  the 
proper  thickness,  that  the  natural  strength  of  the  wood 
may  not  be  leasened  by  more  trimming  or  chi{^ng  than  is 
absolutely  necassai7.  If  the  reqoired  length  and  thicknea  ^ 
cannot  be  obt^ned  in  one  piace^  two  or  even  three  ^ecea 
an  aearfed  togather,  and  the  jointa  aeenred  by  in»  baada 
,When  tha  trawl  ia  being  hoiatad  in,  the  firat  part  of  tlw 
apparatna  taken' on  board  ia  tha  large  haavjr  Man, 'and 
this  ia  vety  commonly  done  when  tha  vessel  ■  ndfing  tad 
pitching  about  in  a  aeaway.  It  is  therefore  neceasaiy  for 
the  sake'of  safety  that  the  beam  should  be  ascnred  aa  aooa 
as  possible,  and  in  such  a  position  aa  to  be  out  of  Uie 
and  at  the  same  time  conveniently  placed  for  lowering 
ag^  when  reqnired.  All  thia  ma^r  be  raaily  effected  by 
having  tha  beam  of  sack  a  length  in  profwrtion  to  tba  aiza 
of  the  vessel  that  when  hoiatad  one  end  of  it  maj 
come  over  the  tafiail,  with  the  iron  head  just  clear  oalud^ 
and  the  fore  end  in  front  of  one  of  tha  abronda.  It  then 
lies  on  the  gunwale  of  the  Tessel,  and  the  enda  are  aacnied 
by  ropea,  the  forerigging  preventing  that  end  of  the  beam 
coming  on  board,  bat  the  iron  head  passing  in  between  tha 
shroui^  The  object  or  use  of  the  beam  is  to  extend  tha 
mouth  of  the  net ;  bnt,  in  order  to  allow  room  for  the  fiab 
to  enter,  the  beam',  and  with  it  the  back  of  the  net  which:  • 
ia  laced  to  it,  must  be  raised  a  certain  distance  from  tba 
gRMind.  For  thia  parpose  the  beam  ia  faataned  at  each 
end  to  the  top  of  an  iron  frame,  shaped  somewhat  like  an 
irr^^larly  formiKl  stirmp,  which  ia  fitted  to  it  at  rigbt 
angles  by  a  square  socket  at  the  top^  By  these  "heada  or 
irons"  the  beam  is  aopported  at  a  height  of  nearly  S 
feet  from  the  gronnd,  and,  contrary  to  the  popnlar  idea  on 
the  subject,  never  touches  the  bottom.  It  could  only  do 
so  if  the  trawl  were  to  reach  the  ground  with  its  back 
undermost,  and  then  the  mouth  of  the  net  would  close  and 
no  fish  could  enter,  ^e  lower  part  of  the  trawl-head  or 
iron  ia  atnight  and  flat,  just  like  the  oorrespondtng  part  d 
a  atirrupi  It  ia  called  the  "ahoe,"  and  ia  tha  part  wiash, 
alidei  over  the  gronnd  aa  the  trawl-beam  and  following  net 
are  towed  along.  There  is  a  slight  variation  in  tha*faam 
of  the  trawl-irons,  and  one,  known  aa  the  Barking  pattern, 
from  having  been  adopted  at  that  old  trawling  station  on 
the  Thames,  is  shaped  exactly  like  a  atirrap ;  bnt  genenlly 
the  irona  axe  preferred  with  dw  aft  aide  atnii^  W% 
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BOW  hm  tlu  img  beam  nin>Mtaa  at  eaeb  «nd  a  more 
or  kaa  itiniipaltapad  iron  fiUed  at  right  asglea.  The  next 
thing  to  be  eoniidend  ia  the  not  This  to  prcTipualy 
noken  of  aa  flattened  and  parse-ehaped.  When  the  net  u 
apread  oot  in  the  manner  it  would  be  when  working,  the 
vppu  part  or  back  has  iU  straight  front  edge  fastened  to 
IOb  beam,  but  the  cortesponding  lower  part  or  belly  is  cnt 
away  in  such  a  manner  tttafc  the  front  margin  forms  a  deep 
onrre  extending  from  tha  ehoa  of  one  tnwUiead  to  th« 
other,  the  centre  of  the  curw  or  **  bosom,"  as  it  is  called, 
being  at  a  eonauUiabla  distance  behind  the  beam.  The 
uul  ml*  in  Eng^  trawls  is  for  the  distance  between 
the  beam  and  the  bosom  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  length 
of  the  beam.  In  French  trawls  this  distance  is  generally 
mnch  less ;  bat  in  all  cases  the  beam  and  back  of  the  net 
most  pass  over  a  considsrable  space  w  ground  when  the 
thiwl  is  at  work  before  the  fiab  are  disturbed  by  mach  of 
the  lower  msTgw  of  the  net.  This  lower  edge  of  the  mouth 
of  the  tiawl  is  fastened  to  and  protected  by  the  "ground- 
rope^'  which  U  made  of  an  old  hamer  *!jininded*  or 
eorared  with  amall  rope  to  keep  it  from  chafing  and  to 
maka  it  heaTier.  The  ends  of  thegronnd-rope  arefsstened 
at  each  side  by  a  few  tnma  imind  the  back  of  the  trawl- 
heads,  just  above  the  shoe,  and  the  lopt  itself  rests  on  the 
ground  thronghont  its  entire  curve.  The  fish  which  may 
be  disturbed  by  it  have  therefore  no  chance  of  escape  at 
either  the  sides  or  back  of  Uie  net,  and  as  the  outlet  under 
the  beam  is  a  long  way  past  them,  and  is  steadS^  moving 
on,  thur  fate  is  sooner  or  later  decided  by  their  mssing 
ever  the  gronnd-n^  and  finding  their  way  into  the  fnnnel- 
Akp^A  end  of  the  net,  from  whieh  a  email  valve  of  netting 
pnveDt*  th^  retain.  The  groundHrope  ia  the  part  which 
directly  bean  on  the  ground,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  the  fish  passing  nnder  it,  the  rope  should  nave  some 
weight  in  it  so  es  to  "  bite  "  well,  or  prew  the  ground 
aloeely.  It  is,  however,  always  msde  of  old  material,  so 
that  it  may  break  in  case  of  getting  foul  of  rocks  or  such 
other  ehaaca  obstruction  aa  may  be  mst  with  on  the 
generally  smooUi  ground  where  the  trawl  can  only  be 
werfcad  with  advantage.  If  in  such,  a  eontingancy  the  rope 
vera  so  strong  and  good  as  not  to  break,  there  would  be 
■orioBa  danger  of  the  tow-tt^  snapping,  and  Uien  the 
whole  apparatus  might  be  lostj  but  the  ground-rope  giving 
way  enables  the  net  to  be  cleared  and  hauled  up  with  pro- 
bably no  more  dsmsge  to  it  than  the  ^roken  rope  and 
periiape  some  torn  netting.  The  ^maining  part  of  the 
trawl,  extending  from  the  bosom  to  the  extreme  end,  forms 
a  complete  bag  gndually  diminishing  in  breadth  to  within 
about  the  last  10  feet,  which  part  ia  called  the  **  cod  or 
pane,"  and  ia  closed  by  a  draw-rope  or  "  cod-line  "  at  the 
extremis  when  the  net  is  being  used.  This  is  the  genersl 
reeeptaele  for  the  viiiotis  fishn  whieh  enter  the  net;  and 
when  the  tnwl  la  hauled  up  and  got  on  board  the  vessel, 
the  draw-^e  ia  east  olF  and  the  fish  all  fall  ont  on  the 
deck. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  ingenious  con- 
trivances for  preventing  the  escape  of  the  fiah  which  have 
entered  the  purse  and  reached  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
net  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  body  of  the  net 
tapeiB  away  to  the  entrance  to  the  purse.  It  is  at  this 
punt  the  opening  of  the  pockets  are  placed;  and  they  are  so 
arranged  that  the  fieh  having  passed  mto  the  pnise,  and  then 
seAing  to  escape  by  returning  along  its  sides,  are  pretty 
sore  to  go  into  the  pockets,  which  extend  for  a  length  of 
ebont  IS  or  16  feet  along  the  inner  aide  of  the  body  of  the 
ne^  and  there,  the  more  they  try  to  press  forward,  the 
more  tigbOj  they  become  packed,  as  the  pockeU  gradually 
■arrow  away  to  nothing  at  tiieir  upper  extremity.  These 
WAeta  are  not  separate  parts  of  the  trawl,  but  are  made 
Ij  Bterriy  ladog  together  tha  back  and  belly  of  the  net. 
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b^;inning  close  to  tlte  mar^n  orside  nearly  on  a  Iflvd 
the  bosom,  and  then  earned  on  witii  uowly  inereaaiag 
breadth  downwards  as  for  aa  the  entrance  to  the  pursa  At 
this  point  the  bnadth  of  the  net  is  divided  into  three  neaity 
equal  spaces,  the  central  one  being  the  opmng  from  the 
mab  body  oil  the  net  into  the  puree,  or  general  receptacle 
for  the  fish,  which  must  all  pass  through  i^  mi  thoaa 
00  each  side  bwig  tiie  mou^  of  the  pockets  footng  tha 
(^ipoaite  direcUon.  The  eantral  passage  naa  a  vain  et  ytSl 
of  netting  called  tha  "  flapper,"  whieh  only  opeoa  when  tha 
fish  press  agunst  it  on  their  way  ixUt  tit»  pone.  To  under* 
stand  clearly  As  beilitiea  offered  to  the  fish  to  enter  tlta 
pockets,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  traid,  when 
at  work,  is  towed  along  with  just  snfBeient  force  to 
expand  the  net  by  the  resistance  of  the  water.  Bnt  this 
mtstance  directly  acta  only  on  the  interior  of  the  body  of 
the  net  between  the  pocketa  and  then  on  the  pune;  it  doea 
not  at  fliat  expand  tha  pooketa,  but  tends  latfter  to  fiattea 
them,  because  they  are  TirtoaUy  outaida  the  geDetal  cavi^ 
of  the  trav^  and  th^  opeoingi  lua  the  fnruar  and  of  it 
The  irater^  heiwever,  whidi  bM  e^aDdad  the  bo^  of  the 
net,  then  passes  throngh  tht  da|>per  or  Talve^  and  entwa 
the  purse,  which,  being  made  wits  a  much  amallar  mesh 
than  the  rest  of  the  net,  ofiets  eo  much  resistance  that  it ' 
cannot  readily  escape  in  that  direction  ;  return  currents  are 
consequently  formed  along  the  sides,  and  those  onrrenta 
open  uie  months  of  the  podcets,  which,  as  before  mentioned, 
are  fsctog  them;  and  the  Mi,  in  their  eodeavonia  to 
escape,  and  finding  these  openingi,  follow  tha  coona  of 
the  podcela  until  they  can  go  no  farther.  Hie  whole  of 
the  net  is  therefore  well  expanded,  bnt  it  is  so  the 
pressure  of  the  water  in  Ane  direction  through  tha  middft^ 
ar  1  in  the  oppbatte  direction  at  the  jddea  or  pockata,' 

The  meshes  of  an  ordinary  deepaea  train  Tary  In  dw  Mi-ibe* 
in  different  parts  of  the  ntt,  diminishing  from  4  inches 
square  near  the  mouth  to  1^  inches  in  thd  cod  or  purseb 
The  under  part  <^  the  net,  being  expoeed  to  mora 
wear  and  chafing  than  the  upper,  is  nsoally  made  with 
rather  stouter  twine ;  and  the  purse,  being  especially  Uabia 
to  inyury  from  being  draped  over  the  gronnd  with  n 
weight  of  fislt  and  perbsps  stones  in  it,  has  some  protection 
provided  by  layera  of  cm  netting  called  "  rubbing  piecea  " 
Uced  to  its  under  aurfacei  The  French  fishermen  fr^ 
quently  fasten  a  stout  hide  to  ■  this  part  of  their  tiuwla 
with  the  same  object 

A  deep-sea  trawl,  such  as  has  now  been  described,  ia 
therefore  an  immense  bag-net,  the  largest  size  being  about 
50  feet  wide  at  the  mouth  and  about  100  feet  long.  Many  of 
these  nets  are  much  smaller,  some  of  them  not  having  the 
beam  more  than  36  feet  or  even  less,  and  the  net  reduced 
in  proportion ;  bat  there  haa  been  a  great  increaae  in  the 
size  the  traidrTessels  in  recent  years,  and  .at  the  same 
time  there  has  been  an  enlargemeot  of  the  nets,  although 
not  quite  in  the  same  ratio.  The  trawl  is  towed  over  ti^e 
ground  by  the  trawl- warp,  generally  a  6-inch  rope  160 
fathoms  long  and  made  up  of  two  lengths  of  75  fathoms 
each  spliced  together;  one  end  of  this  warp  is  shackled  to 
two  other  pieces  each  IS  fathoms  long,  and  called  the 
"  Bpons  or  bridles,"  which  lead  one  to  each  end  of  tha 
beam,  and  are  shackled  to  swivel-bolta  in  front  of  the  iron 
beads  so  as  Jo  cItb  a  fair  pull  on  the  whole  a|^iaratoB. 

The  great  derelopment  <tf  the  trawl  fishenr  in  tecentSlBeof 
years  has  led  to  a  vast  improvement  in  the  kind  of  fishing  '^^^^ 
vessels  employed  in  it    Fifty  jreara  ago  the  only  deep-sea^ 
trawlers  were  in  the  west  of  England,  and  from  Barking 
on  the  Thames.    They  were  not  nearly  the  tonnsge  of 
many  of  the  veesela  now  used  ia  the  North  Sea,  but  were 
stout,  heavy,  seagoing  craft  of  their  size,  and  capable  of 
standing  almost  any  description  of  weather ;  and,  sJthougb 
comfortable,  they  were  certainly  nub  very  fast   At  thai 
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iaktt  htmtim,  tte  tA  m&t  into  eouompttoa  at  osee, 
inritaid  of  being  leut  one  or  two'  trandred  milei  before  it 
mdwd  iba  conanmer.  The  inoreated  demand  for  fiah  of 
late  7«ara  haa  led  to  th«  bailding  of  trawlers  of  the  best 
deaeripKon,  aa  remarkable  for  their  fast  sailing  as  for  other 
improved  qnalitiea.  There  is  racing  home  now  from  the 
fishing  grounds  to  catch  the  first  of  the  market,  and  erwy- 
thing  ii  done  as  quickly  as  poeeible  to  ensoro  qai<^  dU- 
tribatiMi  and  delimijr  aU  over  the  coantry.  The  cost  of 
di«  tsimIb  has  of  course  largdy  increased,  not  only  from 
their  greater  uze,  but  also  because  of  the  ^acb  higher 
price  now  paid  for  OTerything  used  in  their  construction. 
In  1862  a  new  trawl  vessel,  snd  what  was  at  that  time 

,  «onudered  one  of  the  larger  class,  could  be  built  and  fitted 
out  ready  for  sea  for  ^700  or  £800 ;  but  it  coeto  from 
jei300  to  j£1800  to  turn  out  one  of  the  vessela  now  eom- 
■wnW  need  in  the  North  Sea  fishery.  Tfaia  indndea  a 
nin^  of  everything  necesssiyvfor  fishing  ooeting  about 
£70  or  XSO.  A  proper  fit-oot  consists  ofa  double  set  of 
almost  every  part  of  the  gear,  so  as  to  provide  against 
acoident^  and  generally  to  save  the  time  which  would  be 
lost  if  the  trawler  were  obliged  to  return  to  port  before  he 
hod  done  a  fair  quantity  of  wort  A  trawl-net  will 
perhaps  last  from  two  to  four  months,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground  worked  upon ;  but  during  Utat  time 
parts  of  it  will  have  to  be  renewed.  The  back  of  the  net, 
Ming  exposed  to  the  least  wear,  lasts  the  longest ;  the 
ttnder  part  will  genprally  require  renewing  twice,  and  the 
cod  or  purse  five  or  nx  timee,  before  the  net  is  finally  con- 
demned. The  additional  size  now  given  to  the  trawl* 
vesBela  has  led  to  an  alteration  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
•re  rigged.  The  term  "smack"  has  been  for  a  long  Ume 
appU^  to  those  trading  and  fishing  craft  which  were  cutter 
rigged,  and  until  quite  recent  years  all  the  trawlers  were 
known  as  trawl-smack»  It  was  a'  convenient  rig ;  the 
aingle  mast  ^as  stepped  well  forward  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
large  and  powerful  inMBsail,Bt  the  tame  time  jiving  plen^ 
of  free  space  on  dock  for  yetting  in  the  net,  and  atoinu  it 
and  the  long  tiawl-beam  on  the  top  of  the  bulwark  wEen 
not  at  work.  Bnt  when  the  tin  of  the  veeiels  was 
Iboreased  to  70  or  80  tons,  it  was  found  that  the  mainsail, 
•nlar{|ed  in  proportion,  wanted  a  good  deal  more  looking 
after  in  bad  weather  than  wot  convenient,  and  the  heavier 
main-boom  caused  a  great  deal  of  straining.  More  hands 
became  necessary  on  this  account  than  were  required  for 
ordinary  fishing  puipoaes^  and  the  increased  expenses 
Interfend  with  profitable  working.  The  new  ttawl-boata 
were  therefore  built  of  greater  length,  so  aa  to  provide 
room  for  a  small  second  mast  or  mizen  on  which  a  gaff-aait 
conld  be  carried,  and  thus  something  ooold  be  takeo  off 
the  large  mainaaiL  The  result  has  been  very  satisfactory ; 
just  as  much  ssil  is  carried  as  before,  bnt  it  is  not  so  lof ^, 
and  being  divided  into  analler  pieces,  it  can  be  handed 
with  greater  ease  and  safe^.  As  a  g{^-«ail  is  carried  on 
the  misen,  the  rig  is  that  of  a  ketch ;  had  a  lug-sail  been 
used  instead  of  a  gaff-sail,  the  vessel  would  have  been  what 
in  called  "dandy^igged."  The  inc:saaed  length  of  the 
Teasel  in  proportion  to  her  aise  gives  many  advantages. 
Sdmc  is  provided  for  packing  away  a  oonsiderable  quantity 
of  ice,  which  ifi  a  very  necessary  article  in  the  preaeot 
mods  of  working  the  North  Sea  trawl  fishery;  the  produce 
of  many  fishing  days  can  be  properly  stowed  away  and 
preserved  in  good  condition,  and  the  crew  have  mere  roomy 
and  comfortable  accommodation, — a  point  of  importance, 
■inos  at  certain  seasaii  they  remain  at  lea  for  wreral 
weeks  at  a  time. 

"Balking'' the  aaib  is  a  regnlar  imctioe  with  tlie  traw- 
ler^'as  it  n  wiA  most  other  fishermen  "is  Wnglti^  and 
Bx^laad.  The  process  eoB^sti  in  moping  them  over  with 
a  flompgaitlon  <^  a  adotloa  of  oak-bul^  tar,  greaM,  and 


ochre,  which  aets  aa  a  good  praservaUve  of  the  canvaat 
This  ia  done  onoe  in  riz  or  eight  weeki,  and  a  aaitable 
place.ia  kept  for  the  potpoaa  at  all  the  imporiaak  fieUng 

stations. 

Working  the  beam-trawl  reqnires  aome  little  skill  which  Wotktaf 
con  only  be  acquired  by  experience  at  tea.   A  knowledge 
of  the  groood  and  of  the  direction  and  times  of  the  tide  is 
essnitial;  for  the  tiawl  is  towed  with  the  atream,  a  littia 
faster  tha&  it  ia  ronning,  sc  t^  there  may  be  just  sufficient 
resistance  from  the  water  tc  expand  the  net.    If  it  were 
towed  too  fast,  the  pressiAr  3f  the  water  against  the  long 
transverse  beam  wonld  tend  to  lift  it  from  the  ground,  and 
then  the  fish  would  not  enter  the  net    This  important 
point  is  regulated  by  a  nice  adjustment  of  the  length  of 
tow-rope  to  the  force  of  the  wind  and  state  of  the  sea;  and 
experience  enables  the  fisherman  to  tell,  \f  preasii^  the  • 
lumd  firmly  on  die  warp  between  the  tsbsoI  and  the  water, 
whether  or  not  the  trawl  is  working  Aeadily  over  Ilia 
ground.    Lowering  the  trawl  to  the  bottom  is  wo  a  matter 
requiring  great  care,  so  that  it  may  reach  Uie  ground  wiUi 
the  beam  atwve  the  iron  heada  and  the  ground-rope  in  its 
proper  position  below    This  can  only  be  managed  by  firat 
getting  the  whole  apparatus  in  a  proper  position  at  Uie 
surface,  and  then  keeping  the  vessel  slowly  moving  throagb 
the  water  whilat  the  lowwing  takes  place.    If,  aa  eometimee 
bappma  in  wgibe  of  all  precautions,  the  net  and  beam 
■boold  twist  round  while  bang  lowered,  and  the  amiarataa 
should'  reach  the  bottun  wiA  its  back  downwards,  then 
the  beam  would  be  on  the  gronnd  and  Uie  iron  supports 
above,  the  mouth  of  the  net  would  close,  and  no  good  conld 
bs  done  with  it.   The  only  thing  for  the  fiebennen  to  do 
under  such  circumstances  is  to  haul  up  the  trawl  and  shoot 
it  again.    The  popular  idea  that  the  beam  ia  always  drag- 
ging  on  the  ground  is  therefon  a  mistaken  one.   The  trawl 
is       at  the  beginning  of  the  tide,  so  that  it  maybe  towed 
for  five  or  six  bonrs,  and  daring  that  time  it  will  probablj 
paaa  over  from  fifteen  to  twenfy 'miles  of  gnxmd.  Aa 
trawlera  when  engaged  in  fishing  an  praetieallj  anehond 
by  tiieir  trawls,  they  cannot'  readily  get  out  of  the  way  of 
vessab  meeting  them,  and  the  law  acbnlta  this  view  of  tha 
ease  by  obliging  them  at  night  to  carry  a  single  mast-head 
tight  as  an  anchor  light,  instead  of  the  ngulstion  red  and 
green  side-lights  for  vessels  under  saiL 

When  the  tide  has  finished,  oi  the  smack  has  reached  tlia 
end  of  its  fishing  ground,  the  trawl  ia  hauled  up  by  a  windi 
ot  capstan.  This  seldom  takes  less  than  threo^nsrtera  of 
an  hoar  in  fine  weatBer,  and  two  or  three  honn  if  it  be 
nmgh.  The  beam  is  got  alongside,  and  hwsted  np  and 
seciued;  then  the  net  is  gathend  in,  the  cod  or  end  of  the 
bag  being  hoisted  in  by  a  tackle,  and  the  cod^opo  donog 
the  end  being  cast  off;  the  whole  catch  ot  fiah  falls  oofe 
on  deck.  The  fish  are  immediately  aorted  and  pa^ad 
sway,  and  the  fiahermen  prepare  for  aoother  haol,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  wind  and  tide.* 

Trawl-fish  are  separated  tot  market  porposee  Into  two  Varieties 
great  class ee,  known  respectively  ai  "prime"  and  " offal. " 
Prime  inolodes  tnrbot,  ^U,  aolea,  donea,  and  red  mallet^ 
the  last  being  canght  in  large  nnmbara  in  tt-^tt. 
especially  by  the  Brizham  trawlera  OKI  k  the  naiM 
given  to  'plaice,  haddocks,  whiting  and  other  kinds  of 
inferior  fishes  which  an  caught  in  great  abundance,  and 
nsaally  sell  at  a  low  pricft  The  term  "offal'  was  applied 
to  these  fiih  at  a  time  when  railways  had  not  coma  into  - 
existence,  and  purchasers  frequently  oould  not  be  found  for 
the  quantity  of  fish'the  trawlers  would  bring  to  market  in 
one  day.  This  was  espedally  the  case  with  i^aioe  and 
haddocka  when  tiie  newlj  diacenred  fishing  ponndii  ia 


1  FoUsr  detadli  ot  the  asoas  of  wetUaf  the  b«UB.trBiri  iriD 
Awid  In       Am  AMv  end  fiUUiv  Ml,  Londee,  W4 
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tb*  Kortlt  Sm  ir«n  flnl  worked.  A,good  deal  of  fiifa  vu 
tben  wMtod,  and  thoonodi  of  haddoeka  vara  tlinmn  over- ' 
board  again  aa  aoon  aa  oaagbi;  for  tfae  fialiennen  wate  nndar 
ordera  not  to  bring  aahoro  mora  than  vara  likaly  to  ba  adld 
wbibt  fnah.  Evaa  fa  eompMliTalT  rocast  jtuu  tnwlad 
baddoeki  waM  ct  KKbTilM,  lutil  tta  piutiM  of  amoking 
tkam,  H  bad  kt^  baaii  doia  in  BcotlMwl,  «w  adopted  at 
HoU,  QdaAff  and  othor  pUeaa;  and  nov  not  a  haddock 
ii  tbowa  tw^  if  it  ia  in  good  oondition  whan  landed.  It 
auf  be  Btantioned  tbat  lonnd-flah,  nob  aa  haddock  and 
wbitrag.  alwaya  mffer  mora  or  laaa  in  appearance  when 
oaaght  bj  the  trtwl,  aa  they  are  liable  to  be  knocked  abont 
by  the  crowd  of  fish  in  the  small  end  of  the  net,  eapecially 
when  the  trawl  ia  being  hanled  np.  They  do  not  therefore 
fetch  a  good  price  in  the  wboleeale  market,  whilat  haddock 
and  whiUog  canght  hj  the  hook  are  alwaja  in  draia^d,  and 
it  need  bacdlf  b«  mmtiwed  that  the  Scotch  had&c^  ao 
long  bnooa  for  thair  eMalWnea,  both  fraih  and  enred,  are 
an  canght  widt  hoA,  and  Hna^ 

Tba  tnvIlBgefaiaoMfai  Aa  wMtcl  EaoIaBd  are  F^oatb,  and 
BrislUK  la  TorbH,  and  thU  matbod  tt  flihing  ba*  bten  curiad  oa 
froa  both  plaMa  for  pcobttblj  npwudt  of  100  jtut,  altbongh  the 
dftts  of  lU  «oiiimaneMMat  baa  Hen  bj  ao  atMiia  Koaimtal;  atom- 
talaad.  *  It  la  oartJ^,  bowarar,  that  at  tha  bagianiog  of  tba  praarnl 
ccntnzy  tba  tiawlm  ware  onBi^Tatfval;  f«w,  and  aot  haU  tba  tiaa 
af  Ocaaaowatwork.  nymoath  doaa  aot  appaar  tc  h»n  ■prcgnmei 
m  ataadttr  ia  ktar  jaan  aa  Brixhua,  and  tab  mar  be  partly  eanaad 
hf  ttM  man  franwnt  tatatnptloBa  fima  bad  wcawar  at  tb«  waatara 
Mtt  The  aem>wailMlT  fum  ao  emaaum  in  wiatat  ara  fah  in  all 
iMr  Tiolaoea  «  Ae  Utfig  gnmad  oT  PlTmoatb.  sad  tba  bcBT> 
an  ^1— «irtppy<"g  Oni  aanetiiaae  pnu  a  atop  to  Sabhig  for  two  or 
thraa  days  at  a^ua.  Tba  eaatran  also  at  Flynoath  tl  o&Iy  flabitiit 
dariag  tba  dar  sad  ratorainx  ta  barboor  rrtry  aranug  moat 
uataiwllj  dlM'BW<  tba  chaaoaa  «i  tba  B«Ua<  beiag  Tar;  woiBUble, 
ad  Ibr  aoma  law  Taan  paat  tba  aanbar  W  trawl  vaaatla  baa  aot 
nwacad  moia  tbaa  about  40.  At  IMxbaai,  wbara  trawUsg  la  ba- 
Umd  to  ban  eiiglaatad.  asd  iabiag  haa  always  baaa  tba  eUaf 
[ailmlij.  maA  mem  aatarjaiaa  k  shown.  Tha  tiawlaiB  tbara  go 
to  aaa  aa  Uoaday  Bonlag  and  remain  at  woric  till  tba  naxt  mem- 
lag,  when  tbayiatota  sad  land  thair  fab.  Aitar  an  boar  or  ao 
Oay  ag*ia  n  o&aad  Bah  day  asd  night  till  tba  next  araiaiaA  sad 
aa  an  araryday  tul  Satarday  oomaa,  wbra,  haviag  landed  tba&flab, 
dMj  ooaaa  to  aaAor,  gat  tbair  aaila  doarn,  and  mend  tbK  fast  of 
tba  iaj  la  TW"'**"g  Huiir  aata  and  Mtling  aTerythioff  ,1a  ordar  toe 
As  mat  waal^i  wA.   Bnnday  ia  a  day  oTraat  for  all  uada. 

Tbfl  taiatacT  of  tba  Brtxbam  fiAaty  baa  a  ra^  impartaat  baanng 
an  tba  ^argia  that  bara  baaa  brooght  agaiaat  tha  trawlers  3 
iiihiijing  spawB  and  rary  yomig  ftih,  and  of  giadaally  *ir^«ti^tig 
dia  tshlaffl  groaada  on  which  toay  worked.  Tha  Brlxbant  aen, 
is  a  nlih  >*sf  to  a  partioiilar  atretoh  of  Aililng  granad,  ostandiag 
baa  tha  Mart  Point,  past  Torbay,  towarda  «U  adgbbonrfaood 
at  Ptaetfaa^ — imottRSlly  about  twan^  nllaa  Ihu  ana  <f  variaUa 
btaadth.  bat  noatly  from  tbrae  to  eight  nOa  off  the  land.  There 
ia  BO  record  of  how  nanj  trawlers  then  ware  at  Brixham  at 
the  bacinning  of  thia  cantnry,  hot  It  ia  known  that  they  wtre 
Cnr  and  lea  than  half  thair  preaaot  aiw.  In  18S3,  howerer,  tbara 
were  70  of  tham,  8S  in  1863,  and  in  1872  their  nnaber  waa 
•boat  100,  beaidaa  £0  othara  which  worked  on  thia  home  ground 
dirtng  tha  winter;  and  new  Teaecle  are  being  built  arety  year, 
aot  mlj  to  make  np  for  loeaae,  .hot  to  add  to  the  fleet.  Thia 
aaaD  strip  or  fishing  nonnd  haa  eartainJy  been  worked  for  more 
than  a  bnndred  yaan^  tba  fiablng  aouefcs  bars  been  ateadily  inciaaa. 
lag  Id  nambar  and  have  more  than  doubled  In  alia,  and  yat  there 
la  no  aln  of  the  ground  boooming  exhaaated.  The  giaatar  demand 
lor  fidi  tiaa  no  donbt  eaoonragad  the  fiahermen  in  their  work,  for 
tfaay  hsVB  obtained  bettor  pricea  for  their  fiab  ;  but  if  the  effects  of 
tawling  were  tha  ahansUon  of  the  fiabing  gronnd,  tiia  Brijdiam 


*  Froada,  fai  hla  Bittorp  <tf  Sngland,  toL  sU.  p.  SS7  (cabinet 
efttton,  1870),  apaaki  Ineldantalty  of  trawlon  at  Brixham  «o  long  atto 
aa  tha  ttsta  ot  tha  l^aidih  Ansada.  In  kia  deacriptlon  of  the  Englidi 
attaA  aa  Am  Sfaalah  Aaet,  ba  uye :— "  Drake^  ratamisg  ftom  the 
^aa,  eaaa  ap  with  hM  [tba '  Ovtsaa,' tba  adariral'a  dlaablad  aUp] 
la  tha  aiomiag.  Bio  atmk  bar  flag^  and  ha  took  bar  with  Ua  to 
IMay,  whan  bo  kft  bar  to  the  ears  of  tha  Biliham  flsbannan.  .  .  , 
Tba  pria  prorad  of  naaspaeted  Tslsak  Maoy  eaaka  of  reali  ware 
loana  In  kw,  aad,  InRattely  mot*  important,  aoma  tone  of  gunpowder, 
with  which  the  '  Roebuck,'  tha  awiftaat  trawlv  la  Uie  bwboa*,  flaw 
ta  pwnntt  of  tha  fleet."  Ha  "Boeback"  It  epoken  of,  in  anotker 
aooonnt  tha  attack,  aa  Sir  Walter  Ralei^'a  ahip,  and  therefore,  ao 
4e«M^  an  aiaad  vaaal ;  Aid  wa  have  baaa  uaaUo  to  find  any  eridaBN 
« tea  ha*^  bsM  fenrtm  at  BilihHn  at  tbU  data  0H6>. 


Ihhery  ditald  have  coma  to  an  end  many  ysan  ago.  It  haa,  bow- 
erer,  narar  baao  ao  proaperona  aa  daring  the  laat  hw  ycara.  Kvciy 
one  at  Brixham  la  more  or  laa  fatareatod  In  tba  aaccaa  of  the  Sail- 
ing ;  tba  aoMal  eoadittoo  of  the  flahary  ia  gnfrally  understood, 
and  tba  MTinga  of  the  Aahanaea  and  many  of  the  tndes-paonla  of 
tha  jpUaa  an  invaatad  la  hytfar  after  year.  The  trawlna  do  not  . 
work  for  wedcly  wages^  bat  on  the  abara  priacipta,  and  the  mutar 
is  geaeraDy  owner  or  partmwner  of  the  Teaal.  It  la  GooiequenUj 
tha  intareat  ol  arety  one  oa  board  to  do  bla  hast  to  make  a  me. 
oeafkil  fUhlng,  and  the  fact  of  the  ownar  being  In  command  inainW 
due  attention  to  eoonomy  ia  worldn^  aa  that,  wbQat  no  neceaaary 
azpaaaa  ia  apared  in  keqiing  tba  sails  and  goar  ia  proper  orda^' 
araiything  ia  made  to  laat  a  lon^  a  poaaibla. 

Brixham  baa  been  long  oonaidarrd  tha  "mothsr-port"  of  the 
trawler^  the  placa  where  the  ayatsm  of  beaa-tiawllng  origisatad  i 
but  altboni^  BatfciaK  one*  raoas  u  a  lAlaa  ataSon,  dispatsa 
ths  bonovr  wltb  bar,  Iben  Is  no  donht  tbirt  Brisbui  men  bare  lad 
tba  way  in  developing  this  nartienlar  method  of  flaking  to  Ita  ' 
praaant  largo  proportioua.    More  than  forty  vean  ago  ^ome  of 
the  Brixham  Tcaaela  went  to  Baaagato  and  fiaaed  tha  gmada  at 
that  and  of  the  CbanacL    Others  jinnad  them  and  patraaaeatly 
aattlad  than,  and  bow  tben  an  wpwaida  of  UO  aoa-gang  trawlnit 
belonging  to  tha  porb  .  Ten  yeamlater  Hnll  waa  eoknuad  bmm 
Brixham  and  Bam^pata^  and  Otiawlnr  ftcm  Hall  a*  a  aaboefoanl 
period ;  whilat  aa  early  aa  1818,  Biubam  smaeks  sad  fisbermaa 
paaaad  over  to  Dublin  to  eommenea  daep-aa  trawling  in  Irid 
wateiK         important  tia  of  BnD  aa  a  trawlug  atation  datea  bmsHnM. 
IMS,  aoon  after  tba  diaooTor  of  the  famooa  Silver  Fit,  at  tha  south 
end  of  the  Dogger  Bank.    Befon  that  time  the  nnmber  of  North 
Sea  trawlen  waa  vair  small ;  they  were  only  of  abont  half  fha  liia 
of  moat  of  the  macks  at  preosnt ;  and  not  anonidi  waa  kaowa  ol 
the  flahlag  groaada  to  tempt  the  flaharmen  w  nr  from  land  in 
veaaela  of  sbm  UtUa  power.    For  a  loag  tha^  however,  the  line 
fiahery  for  oad  and  haddock  had  been  earrlrd  on  ia  tha  nai^boor- 
bood  of  Ae  Bagger,  bat  ia  iMsds  inseially  eoastnetad  m  tba 
pnrposs.   The  unat  Silvar  Fit,  aa  ealud  to  dlstingalA  It  from  a 
amaller  Silver  Kt  maeh  nearer  the  land,  waa  first  weiked  ever  daring 
a  very  eevare  winter,— we  believe,  in  1848.    Two  fiahiog  gronade 
callsd  tha  Well  Bank  and  Botany  fiat  bad  been  explond  and  dta 
covered  to  be  very  prodnctive ;  and  between  Aem  and  the  Douer, 
and  bearing  trae  eaat  from  Flamboron|^  Haad^a  Admiral^  tb»xX 
abowad  a  oed  of  deeper  aonndingi,  rw^g  in  some  porta,  from 
80  to  40  fathoms,  and  Ae  wb^  extan&g  foe  abont  nz^'milaa 
eaat  and  waet,  and  from  six  to  ten  mOa  in  breadth.   Tba  patch 
wumaAed  "Oater  SOver  Fit,"  and  on  trying  it  wlA  tha  ttawl,  fa 
tba  damer  parte  at.tbe  weatsra  and  and  near  Aa  n^ddK  ^^sia 
fonnd  daring  that  very  «<M  aason  fa  slmest  Incredlbia  nambeta  ; 
the  Beta  watobaalel     bristling  witi  fiab  trying  to  eaoapa  through 
the  Atabes,  and  each  eaoraona  atcba  wen  made  aa  tha  meat 
experleneadfiAarmen  bad  never  before  Aoai^tpoeaible.  Of  conns  . 
It  waa  not  long  befon  thia  nmaikaUe  diaeeveiy  became  known, 
and  a  mimtton  of  tnwlen  from  Brixhsra  and  Ranugats  soon  took 
plaoa  to  HuO  aa  a  convenient  station  ftun  wUoh  to  wMk  en  this 
prondahggroand.   With  the  breaking  np  of  the  eold  weather,  bow- 
ever,  this  extraordlaafy  oongregattoa  m  a^  baeaas  dlaperaad; 
bat  HMce  attention  wa  from  tbat  time  dbaatad  to  the  KorA  Sea 
flaUng  generally,  and  in  after  yean  Ae  Silm  Fit  ha  agaia  bean 
bond  vary  prodaotivo  whenever  Ae  winter  bw  been  vary  ssvaro, 
or,  Mtbetrawleaealltt,  in"^taeaaoBS.''  The  fact  of  temperatun 
affecting  the  dlatribuUon  of  many  Unda  of  ftA,  Aown  in  ndt 
a  marked  manner  in  this  particular  caae,  k  nowreceivingaysteaiatie 
attention  ftom  Ae  Uateorolc^ieal  Society  of  ScoOaad  A  eeaaexioB 
with  the  bening  flaheiie^  and  very  important  raaalts  have  anNU^ 
entjybaan  obtsSfadftam  at  inctniiy  into  the  asms  Mihject  on  tba 
coaats  e<  Kova  SeotiL 

ThavalaaottbaHorASeafiAetyeooa  became  astaUiabed,  and 
nothing  hi  Aa  hlstmy  of  oar  sea  Uierla  ia  men  naaikabla  th« 
Aa  npid  tnt  ateady  devehmnieat  e(  the  ^atan  of  trawling  wUsh 
haa  taken  place  fima  Ae  Hnmber  porta.  Tba  Ball  trawlsn  ware 
40  in  1 846,  sad  moat  at  Aese  wen  arrivals  from  AeChaanal  port^ 
sa  previonaly  mentioned  ;  bnt  in  1888  Aey  had  Inereaaad  to  S7<^ 
and  ia  1877  Aen  wan  440fljst-olaa  flAingoaft,  wiAanaggrento 
of  S6,S10  tone,  on  Ae  Hall  registar,— tbeae,  exoeptiBg  a  Aw 
ahrimping  boaU  just  over  15  tone  each,  being  all  trmrf-omadtfc 
Another  port  on  Ae  Humber,  Orat  OrlmAy,  sttosted  nearer  Oiinuby, 
the  entnnce  of  Ae  river,  ha  made  etiU  greater  propoa.  It  had 
for  aoma  yeaia  been  known  ia  connezifm  wiA  tba  BuA  »  cod 
fiahaty:  and  the  practlM  of  toinpag  hana  tha  cod  aUre  in  w^ 
TtaaeU.  and  keeping  Aea  » tiU  they  wen  wanted  for  Ae  markat, 
led  to  Ae  aelcctlonS  Orimsby,  ntber  Asn  tbenota  lapottant  town 
of  Hull,  as  better  raited,  on  account  of  Ae  greater  pnii^  of  Aa  salt 
water,  for  preaerving  the  cod  in  good  condition  A  the  floating 
atore  cheaU ;  and  As  eztenaien  of  tha  Mancbestar,  Sheffield,  ana 
Lineolnahin  railway  to  Ae  port  provided  Ae  fadlitia  for  aending 
aww  the  fiah  to  the  varioua  inland  markets  In  1868,  when 
the  n0w«y  wu  neariy  onnplated,  five  <d  the  SnB  trawlen  made 
Oilmstv  Arfr  baadaavlMH  and  fa  the  Calloving  year  the  liBSwa* 
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tipawl  to  Oa  town.   Tha  adratagw  of  Uw  port     oaea  iMoaliio 
Mat,  and  th*  tmwitn  r^idl;  inerwd  from  B  in  185S  to  70 
1 189S ;  la        otU^  sine  TMit  Ister,  tha  nnmbeT  wm  ii%  uid 
I  wen  0a  ood  nwcks  bMides.   In  Uw  ntnra  bj  Um  Board  of 
I  of  fba  flntebM  flihing  enft  redetond  at  Qiiiubj  for  1877, 
<  namW  of  TMirii,  inclndiag  tra«ui%  ood-nMoki^  Mid  ■  faw 
"■rflmftncHMl  in  pcoonriiuc  vkdkofiir  ood'^at^  k  ottdUbr 
1 M  H6k 'Iritt     Mgngats  of  SLQM  loiu^  BHT  laaami^^ 
t  b  HON  thu  oM-tUM  law  Am  Oat  kaowa  «•  InUdw't 
bL   This  giTOi  u  amag*  of-«nr  59  tona  i  b«t  many 
I  Taaaali  an  70  tmu^  and  oTau  mon, 


/BTlkaooartaCToCKrSMd,  tha  dock-iiM«tar  at  Orlmi^,  we  an 
ikraBAm  Oat 
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^Rta  odIj  tnak  In  ttda  boreadac  aailaa  ia  la  1875,  and  la  nadHv 
«Qlained  Ij  the  fiut  tha  harring  fiaherr  In  tliat  jear  waa  a  Tar;  bad 
«B«L  and  tnat  Inatead  of  abont  4000  tona  of  lianiiiga  being  than 
landed  bom  Loweatttft  and  other  boata  at  Orinubjr  as  had  bMn  tha 
Oaaa  fbr  aHna  few  jrean  praTionelj,  tha  qnantity  waa  very  mnoh 
Moaller.  Great,  howerar,  aa  haa  been  ttta  aereaie  of  Aah  aent  away 
nil  hem  XJruaabjr,  anaeiaUf  dniing  tha  laat  two  yaaia,  the  n- 
tama  abera  giTaa  w>  not  repreoent  all  the  fldi  landed  at  the  fiab- 
lAuf  I  for  •  new  trado  to  the  Cmtinaat  haa  Int^  asmut  an,  and 
M  M  amortallW  to  tha  fUki^  nhMb  OflMtonM^du 
tfw  Ibv  OiniM  ym  la  iriddk  tbfa  tnS  Wi  ban  flMridl  aa^- 
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It  most  ha  remembered  that  thla  great  Inaaaae  of  tha  OrimalT 
,tawl  fiaheiy  haa  net  baea  at  the  ezpenae  of  Hull  aad  oAar 
mwUng  atationi,  for,  except  at  Plymouth,  where,  owing  to  koal 
•aaaa^  the  nnmber  <f  tnwlan  haa  tamainad  abont  tha  aama  for 
MTetal  jma,  the  othan  han  alao  aion  or  Ia«  iaigaly  added  to 
their  fleeta.  Orimaby  la  Indeed  aomnanttTely  new  aa  a  idling 
,  atattoa,  but  It  ia  faat  ontgrowing  la  uda  partianlar  trade  ua  eon< 
'rrcnleneaa  whidk  at  the  nmo  toer  wen  prorided,  wenilioa^t 
Wnple  lot  anything  that  would  m  requiad.  A  apaeial  dock 
of  19  aona  In  extent  waa  eoaatmotad  for  tha  vse  of  the  flahing 
;Teaaali  i  another  of  11  nona  liaa  latoly  baea  flnlalted,  aa  well  aa 
M  gnTiiw  dock  o^ahla  of  holding  tea  amacka  at  a  time.  Tha 
■abanau  laadadoanooramd  wntooa  918  faat  hng  and  18  bet 
iriibt  brt  wamrdad  haa  Ola  lanUng  wharf  baaoauk  that  aa 
•ddituatalt  lallki^  tobaaiada.  lea  otapoiaa  ban  dao  bean 
■atabUahad,  vlth  ataamen  of  tliair  own  eoaatantly  Mngiag  loa  from 
ICarwty  tor  tiia  uaa  ef  the  flaherlea.  I^niia  ia  lately  employed  in 
^taddiuc  the  fiah  for  traniit  by  tail  inland ;  but  lea  now  alio  forma 
part  of  tha  regular  fit-ont  of  the  tnwlen^  mon  parttoalarlT  from 
fi^embar  to  Ma/,  when,  then  generally  being  plenty  oi  wind, 
■aeh  Teaad  brinn  back  ita  own  wtak  of  fidi.  An  alrtiriit  ocgn- 
jBartauat  la  flttad  in  the  h<dd  the  Toaael,  called  the  "  ioe-boz,'' ia 
flAiA  Ikon  two  to  fbnr  tona  of  Norwegian  Im  an  placed  when  aha 
atarta  oo  her  trip)  or  "Toyaga,"  aa  it  ia  nmallv  oallad.  Aa  the  ftah 
jMO  eancht  tliey  an  atowad  awiqr  balow  inbolfe,  with  bn^aa  ieabe- 
kwoan  uw  layei^  aad  ttila  ia  oontbraad  tUl  a  good  quaatity  of  Hah 
tiaa  been  owoetad.  Tlun  the  Tenelratnma  to  port,  altar  an  abaanoe 
bf  parhapa  tan  or  fourteen  daya.  The  flah  an  taken  out  looae  and 
•ut  np  to  auotbm,  tha  bnen  finding  the  paok^pa ;  fn  thaae  the 
Ui  an  packed  %lth  a  BpriDkUaaof  cniahea  ioa  ^aia  between  the 
layan  rad  aa  extra  quantity  at  too  top,  wlilah  ia  oorerad  with  atraw 
•M  tied  dova.  mm  Hay  to  September,  howavw,  whaa 
j«iadB  jnmOf  a  dUbreat  mtem  ia  ad^to^aad  tha  Taaaila  flah  la 
ifoeta  n  fteat  twaaty  to  nf^  together.  Their  fidi  an  collaetad 
loTCiT  day  by  oaniM^  either  iteaman  or  fact-aalllng  rattan,  whiah 
■aoim  iritu  each  Taaael  Itaa  to  Mnd  in,  and  with  it  a  conaignment 
jaota^  or  "  poUUat,"  to  tlio  wholeaale  dealer  who  haa  to  aell  It  aaaoon 
•a  It  raablMe  the  marlut  All  tlu  flah  an  packed  in  ice  aa  brfna, 
•ad  are  rapadtad  In  loa  when  aent  away  to  the  fiahmo&ger,  who  keepa 
tham  under  tlie  aama  codling  laftnenoa  till  almoet  the  moment  of  aue 
to  tho  M—™"  I  ao  that  from  firat  to  laat  tha  Talaa  of  loo  in  the 
•mri  fiaheiy  la  almost  incalcnlaMa.  Without  tUa  material  the 
PVplr  af  trawl  flah  in  a  aholaaoma  eendition  fbr  fbod  wonU  Bot  ba 
straiaof  whatttiaanr,  tha  sriee  weald  bainflnltalypaatw,  aad 


the  TBrtoua  tradea  bene^ffag  by  tbo  trawling  qwtem  would  not  bo 
ia  auch  a  tluiving  oondinon  aa  ia  now  uio  eoaaw  TIm  pnblle 
of  contae  do  not  gof  their  fiah  so  fteah  fnm  the  aea  aa  formariy,  and 
than  ia  eometimea  a  want  ol  fUrour  about  it  wliich  b  undoubtedlj  % 
duo  to  lonf  Idng ;  but  If  the  flah  be  oodked  as  aoon  aa  taken  from 
thv  io^  f t  la  still  whoteaome  and  senenlly  palataUa  food. 

Bawaa  the  trawUag  atationa  we  bare  mon  partbnlarly  mentioned. 
Gnat  Termondt  b  of  aoma  importance  a^  in  addition  to  a  Gcn> 
aldenUa  fleet  of  tawlen  belanging  to  the  place,  many  of  tin 
Barking  amaoka  abo  flah  from  tlut  port ;  but  after  what  naa  been 
already  aaid,  then  b  nothing  apaeial  to  add  feuding  tha  trawling 
from  Yatmoath,  Lowaatof^  Barkinf^  Bamagat^  and  soiaa  amiaUBr 
atationa. 

SUam  Srawling. — ^An  endeavour  b  now  being  made'  on  a  UAm-  Stean 
ably  bige  scale  to  utiliie  steam  in  deep-aea  ttvMin^  The  exparl-  unwUn^ 
meat  b  not  altogether  now,  it  having  been  tiled  on  the  DeranAira 
eoaat  a  few  yean  ago.  but  without  snooeoa ;  far,  aithouf^  ataam 
aaawaied  peneetW  well  in  towing  the  trawl,  and  eared  an  imnwwn 
deal  of  labour  fn  naallng  np  the  not;  and  time  in  goins  to  and  re-' 
tuming^fkom  tha  flahing  ground,  it  waa  found  that  the  expenaes 
wen  too  hoavy.  About  five  yean  ago  a  ateem  entter  flah-cairying 
oompany  waa  atarted  at  Tannenth,  with  the  intantian  of  uaing  tha 
vesaeb  for  either  tnwUi^  or  taking  tha  flah  to  market ;  nit  It 
appean  to  hare  beoi  aoon  fbnnd  that  it  did  not  pay  to  naa  the 
steam  for  tnwUng,  and  that  tita  ▼eaaeb  would  be  men  profltaUy 
am^md  in  tiie  eamlag  tndai  The  steem-trawling  now  being 
worked  b  fhtmShbtda;  mdlliefBetb  worthy  of  aoUb  lor  ft  waa 
along  thb  particular  part  of  tha  eairt«OBat--AMi  Soaderaiid  north* 
^anb — tluit  the  complaints  wdnst  tnwling  wen  ao  loud  In  180S, 
that  Uia  nyal  ooromiarion  oT  that  year  waa  appointod  to  InqniTO 
Into  tha  working  of  the  trawl  ayatem,  and  tli^  commenced  uteU 
inquiry  at  Cnllwrooat^  only  three  uOm  north  of  the  preaeut  hnd- 
qoarten  of  atnam-trnwling.  In  1877  it  amoaia  that  tnwling  waa 
tried  with  one  or  two  ateam<tugi,  which,  oirtng  to  tlio  badaaas  « tha 
aMpping  trade,  had  very  littb  to  do  j  and  it  waa  foind  to  ba  •» 
aBHNaafnl  that  othan  fltted  out^br  tlte  aame'woric,  vntQ  about  fcr^ 
wan  aagi^ed  ateadi^  la  thb  fiahaty  whenever  thm  waa  nothibif  to 
h»M  Ana  at  bonh  Tha  bteet  information  b  that  otiur  man 
aoinhla  vesseb  an  abeat  te  be^  and  that  by  way  of  fnrthar  as- 


parimant  bat  ateaman  an  to  be  emplenred  to  eoUcot  tho  flah  fton 
the  tmwlan^  which  will  take  it  to  London,  it  b  calculated,  fn  abont 
twenty  boun.  Tho  beat  ground  fished  hjf  thaae  ateam-tnwbrs  la 
said  to  bo  nor&  of  N ewnggen,  and  at  ewae  Uttb  diatanoa  bota 
the  land.  Taiy  fine  aolto  are  reported  to  be  taken  there,  and  aa 
doubt  the  charaeter  that  part  of  the  eoaat  formaflv  had  for  tnrbot 
haa  not  bam  antiraly  leal.  The  chid  nievaaoe  m  the  NswbiamB 
fishermen  la  ewuiaawni  with  thb  trawling  b  that  thdr  long  uaaa 
an  Interfered  with  j  but  aa  thay  an  in  Ue  haUt  of  aetting  their 
Unai^  and  then  leaving  tbem  all  night  to  take  eara  of  thamaabca^ 
tiiey  can  have  no  Jnat  or  legal  eanap  of  complaint  against  lishenaett 
who  an  working  anothw  method  of  flddng  In  the  eama  nefpbboor» 
hood,  and  who  nave  no  meana  of  finding  out  when  tha  luea  arw 
after  it  haa  beocHna  daik.  It  b  well>astabUahed  bw  that  no  on« 
can  be  held  reep(maible  for  the  loas  of  fiahlng  gear  in  the  open  ae* 
If  tiie  ownen  leave  it  unguarded. 

VWtR^d  to  tnwling  gnmnda,  thoaa  hlthirtowMbd  ia  aaTnwifag 
Hortt  Saa  an  prIadpaUy  on  the  Norfolk  and  IJnoBlaAIre  eoaaltgnandk 
fbr  Aa  home  flwin^  whflat  the  off  firoanda  nta  aboat  dia  aoatham 
put  of  tin  Dogger,  aad  towarda  the  Ihitdi  eoaat*  Boma  lecalltiaa 
an  bmoaa  fw  uddoeka,  othen  for  plaioo,  whib  solea  an  abondaat 
on  particular  grounds  But  then  an  seasons  for  each  localitv  whoa 
tlu  fiah  frequenting  them  become  mon  numenna  there.  "Aen  is 
good  tnwling  also  to  be  had  off  HastiiMS,  en  the  Diamond  grounds, 
aa  well  aa  on  the  Vane  aad  Uie  Bldge  Ci  nid-channel,  and  from  tha 
NerOi  Ftmbad  br  into  the  North  Sea.  Oa  the  weatam  aids  of 
Inj^aad,  the  liverMol  aad  Fleetwood  tnwlen  work  according  ts 
the  aaaaoa  betweea  the  lale  of  Hon  and  tha  Rnajiah  eoast,  somettmea 
nfaw  into  Oanarvmi  Bad  Oardigaa  bays:  and  the  Tenby  ground  la 
bhed  by  smacks  belonglug  to  Tenby,  and  by  several  frntmlxhasa 
dnriog  tbe  summer  months. 

Tte  number  of  sea-going  tnwlen  now  working  oa  the  SndlabBmubar 
ooaab  ^mnot  be  baa  than  between  1700  and  1800,  and  of  tnaaoof 
npwarda  of  1800  rwnlarly  fiah  in  tha  North  Sea.    TaUng  a  lowtnwlas. 
average  ot  five  handa  to  each  voasel,  we  have  nearly  fiOOO  man  and 
boji  engaged  ia  thb  fiahery,  and  trained  to  a  regnbr  aailor'a  lifb. 

Dr^  Fttlunei.—Tho  next  in  importooee  to  tmwIingXhift 
among  th«  English  fiaheriea  is  that  carried  on  with  drift- '^'l^** 
net*  for  mackerel,  herrioga,  and  pUchorda.     It  ia  tin- 
doobtedly  the  moat  commoD  method  of  net-fiahiog  on 
the  cooata  of  the  BritiBh  laUodB,  bat  aowhera  ia  it  ao 
genenl  aa  in  Scotland.   There  are,  however,  acme  eonaidar- 


*  Tbe  great  Inereaae  of  -  laige  tnwlen  with^fi  the  bat  faw  yean  ] 
natarally  lad  to  a  nun  extended  Said  of  wotk^  aad  many  ef  UNB  a 
■»  aradt  ftothar  to  aia  than  tnmatlr. 
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able  drift  fisheries  on  t!ie  e&stom  ud  tonthem  ooasta  of 
EogUnd,  and  the  importeot  mackerel  finery  u  mainly  at 
the  weaterd  end  of  ttw  Channel,  The  value  of  that  mod* 
of  fiahing^  tacbnically  known  aa  "  dtiftiag  or  drinoK"  win 
he  ondentood  when  it  {a  runetnbarad  uiat  it  ia  the  only 
method  by  which  snch  flahea  aa  harrioga,  mackerel,  and 
pilchards,  vhidi  geaerally  awim  at  or  near  the  Borfaca,  can 
be  readily  aaught  in  the  open  aea,  hS  any  distance  from  the 
land,  and  in  any  depth  of  water,  m  long  aa  there  is  soffi- 
dent  for  the  floating  of  the  nets  in  thtf^  proper  poeition. 
The  term  *'  drift-net "  is  dertTad  from  the  maqner  in 
which  the  ne^  are  worked.  They  are  neither  fixed  nor 
towed  within  any  praciaB  Umita,of  water,  bnt  are  eaat  ont 
or  "  ahot "  at  any  diatame  from  the  land  when  there  are 
ripiBof  fiah,  and  ara  allowed  to  drift  in  whiduver  direction 
the  tide  may  hamiea  to  take  them,  until  it  ia  thooght 
dedtable  to  haul  them  in.  The  eaaential  principle  of  the 
working  of  the  drift-net  is  that  it  forma  a  long  wall  or 
barrier  of  netting  banging  for  a  few  fathoms  perpendienlarly 
in  the  water,  but  extending  for  a  great  length  horiaoDtatly, 
and  that  the  fish,  meeting  tbete  nets  and  trying  to  pass 
them,  become^meshed;  they  force  their  heads  and  gill-coTers 
through  the  meehes,  bnt  can  go  no  farther;  and  aa  the 
gillwan  aatdi  in  the  aidea  of  the  naah,  tha  flah  ara 
onable  to  withdraw  and  escape  Whether  it  be  naokerel, 
herring,  or  pilchard,  the  manner  in  which  the  net  worits  ii 
the  same;  the  nriitiooa  wliieb  exist  relate  only  to  the 
difference  in  habits  and  size  of  the  £ih  sought  after.  <• 
Ik-  We  win  first  speak  of  the  Yarmouth  herring  fishery,  one 

math  of  the  most  important  English  drift  fiaheriea,  and  the  one  oS 
Igljjjy  which  we  hare  the  oldest  records.  The  thriving  town  of 
Qreat  Taimonth  in  Korfolk  is  said  to  have  been  the  resort 
«C  fidiermea  during  the  herring  aeason  aa  early  aa  the  6th 
eentniy,  and  there  it  noieaeoa  for  believing  that  the  fiahery 
with  wUdi  ita  name  has  beao  ao  long  asaociated  wm  ever 
GBixiad  «D  by  any  other  meUiod  than  drift-net^  aa  at  the 
present  d^.  An  immense  deal  of  information  about  the 
aariy  recMdsof  the  herring  fishing  at  Tarmoutfa  and  other 

CM  baa  been  compiled  and  pubtiabed  by  Uitcbell  in  bis 
k  OD  nu  ffemttff,^  and  to  him  we  most  refer  onr 
leaden  for  numerous  historical  details  on  the  subject ;  but 
wa  may  mention  that,  according  to  authorities  quoted  1^ 
him,  Tannouth  was  erected  into  a  burgh  Heniy  L  in 
llOe^  the  annual  paymant  for  tlua  privilege  being  "  ten 
^Hien'  9i  herringa"  The  fishery  was  then  avidently  te- 
BOgnired  aa  bdng  wAU-eatablisked,  and  heninga  aa  the 
spedat  trade  of  the  town.  A  quittntly  written  account  alao 
the  origin  of  Yamonth,  as  giveu  by  Manahip  (who  wrote 
in  Ifild),  is  quoted  in  the  fouowing  note  1^  Swindea'  in 
liis  history  of  the  town : — 

"  And  now  lir  pregautjDTobabilitia,  it  U  mf  opinion  very  clear, 
that  fram  the  Juding  of  Cerdick  (one  ot  the  Saxon  adrantnren) 
ia  anno  195,  now  1124  7ean  paat,  this  aand,  br  the  deflnxion  of 
tidea,  did  littla  and  little  lilt  ita  head  abore  the  waters ;  and  ao 
in  abort  time  after,  eandr;  Aahennen,  aa  well  of  thia  kuu;dom,  Tiz., 
of  the  Fire  Porta  (being  (hen  the  principal  flahenncn  of  EngUnd), 
aa  alao  of  France,  FUnden,  and  the  Low  Coaatriea,  jearl;  about 
the  Ceaat  ot  8t  Uiebael  the  Archangel,  reaorted  thither,  where  they 
contiBBsd^  toBta.  made  for  the  purjiow,  bj  the  apace  of  fortj 
daya,  ahnit  the  killing,  trimming,  aalting,  and  aelltng  of  herring*, 
to  all  that  thither  eame  for  that  pnnoee  ;  wb«tennto  did  reaort  Uie 
uerchanti  of  London,  Norwich,  and  other  place*  to  buy  herrioe* 
dwing  the  aewon,  and  then  departed  ;  tfaoee  fiaheraen  who  lull 
fiah  at  Vardhonae  u*e  to  do  at  tbi*  preaent.  So  in  abort  time 
■Iter,  aa  that  sand  became  firm  land,  and  that  thereby  tnffic  began 
more  and  men  to  ha  increased,  man  finding  the  aame  to  be  a  com- 
modloua  ^ace  to  dwdl  sod  inhabit  in.  did  for  that  purpose  gather 
thamaelvea  togethor,  to  have  a  ooatiaaal  rendenoe  tnereiB,  and 
bsoa  to  baQd  houses,  oi  which  came  sttsits.  and  of  those  streets 
^ua  flonlsUtig  tewtMldph* 

>  S%*  Birrim0i  iU  JnttmU  BMor^  md  Jfationat  ItiporUmet 
•  «tA;y  and  ^iM^uMm  ^  Oriot  nnMMtt,    »  (ITnX 


Without  placing  entire  &ith  In  Hanahip^  eoDoliiaioni|| 
however,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  an^nl^  of  th* 
Yarmouth  herring  fishery  j  and  as  it  keeps  up  its  repute  nl 
the  prasant  day,  and  hu  indeed  eomlderably  increased  in 
recent  years,  aome  detaila  of  its  working  may  be  aocqteblek. 
The  nets  used  in  the  drift-fishing  ware  lorpiariy  all  mda  oC- 
hemp  or  flax,  but  for  acaoe  yeara^  paet  eotttm  hia  almoak 
entirely  superseded  these  materials.  Cotton  nets  are  naniH 
f^ctnrod  at  Bridport,  Manchester,  Musselburgh,  and  other 
places,  and  are  about  30  yards  Icmg  and  9  or  10  yards  dee& 
One  of  the  long  edgee  of  the  net,  called  the  **  back,"  ia 
fastened  tp  a  rope  oorked  at  regular  intervals,  whose  pnr>- 
pose  is  to  keep  that  part  pf  the  net  uf^kermoet  Th* 
number  of  such  nets  used  tnreaob  vessel  d^ondscbie^oa 
bar  aiie,  and  nagea  fnnn  80  to  1S(^  or  oven  mm.  Th^ 
are  fastued  together  end  to  end,  and  thns  onited  form' 
wbatia  ealleda  "train,  flee^  or  drift  of  a^"  often  es- 
tending  to  sflength  of -more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  ^to 
size  of  the  mesh  was  at  one  time  twolated  by  law,  and  the 
saoalleM  dimenaims  allowed  in  hemng  nets  were  one  iheh 
from  knot  to  knot  along  the  Uns^"  or,  to  speak  m<m  cott 
cieety,  one  inch  aqnare.  Under  the  present  fishery  regula- 
tions, however,  it  is  wisely  left  to  the  fishermen  to  ehooso 
A  mesh  of  aneb  ft  stse  as  will  be  most  ^tettva  in  eating 
the  flib,  and  th^  practical  good  asnse  does  not  <^an  lead 
them  astray  in  this  mattw.  With  herrings  ci  average  na 
the  inch  meih  is  found  to  do  the  most  profitaUe  work, 
Aa  exception  to  this  freedom  from  restriction  to  any 
particular  sized  mesh  exists,  however,  on  one  part  of  tho 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  to  th^  we  shall  direct  sttenticm 
when  we  speak  of  the  Scotch  fiaheriea.  Twine  nets  ar« 
coarser  than  those  made  ot  cotton,  and  the  material  not 
being  BO  flexible,  machinery  cannot  be  satisfactorily  used 
in  t^ir  manuteeture;  they  are  therefore  netted  Xfj  luuid, 
•ad  wa  made  ia  aarrower  mecea  oslled  "  deqiinn'  whkh 
ate  laeed  together  Mw  below  the  other  to  mute  vap  tlie 
required  depth.  The  labour  of  hauling  in  these  ueta  ia  of 
course  man  severe  than  with  cotton,  on  account  of  thdr 
graatar  weight  and  faculty  of  absorbing  the  water;  and  the 
comparative  stiffluas  of  the  meah  is  not  so  bvoarable  to 
the  capture  of  the  fish  when  they  strike  the  net  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  ol^ected  to  the  ootton  nets  that  the  thread 
waa  ao  fine  aa  to  cut  into  the  fish  which  were  mesbed,  and 
to  tear  off  thdrketdBH  die  nets  were  hsnled  in.  Wha^ 
ever  fteee  thne  may  be  la  this  objection,  the  advantagsa  in 
time  and  labour  aaved  both  in  making  and  working  cotton 
neta  have  practically  decided  in  their  favour,  and  cotton  ia 
now  almost  nnivereally  employed  in  all  onr  drift-fiaheriefc 
The  object  of  the  cork-rope  is,  as  we  have  said,  to  keep  that 
edge  of  the  net  uppermcet,  but  In  the  ordinary  net  tho 
corks  are  only  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  will  not 
prevent  its  sinking;  This  is  provided  against  by  the  use  of 
buoys,  or  "boiris,"  «i  they  are  ealled,  one  being  attached 
by  a  rope  to  each  net^  and  \ij  lengthening  or  shortening 
thia  rope  the  net  caa  be  kept  at  ai^  di^nee  below  th« 
snrbce  that  m^  be  oonsidered  iMst  for  cabling  the  ftah. 
It  is  idways  a  matter  of  uncertainty  at  what  depth  the  fiih 
may  be .  found,  and  a  good  deal  of  Judgment  is  needed  la 
sinking  the  nets,  if  there  are  no  signs  olthe  fish  bdng  neaf 
the  sorfacft  It  is  found  convenient  to  colour  these  bowk 
80  as  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  fleet  of  nets.  The  first 
net,  or  the  one  nearest  the  fishing  boat,  u  marked  by  a 
small  white  bowl,  ealled  the  "  puppy,"  and  at  the  end  c£ 
the  next  four  neta  ia  ft  "  dan,"  or  bnqy  with  a  pole  canyini 
a  small  flag.  Tbe  rest  of  the  nets  are  maned  ia  foar 
divisions ;  at  the  first  quarter  from  tbe  pole  is  a  bold 
pfUDted  one  quarter  red  and  three  quarters  white ;  the  next 
ia  half  red  and  half  white ;  and  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 
last  division  the  bowl  ia  three  qnarteia  red  and  one  quarter 
white.   All  tke  rfst  of  the  bowls  fam  the  beginning  to  th> 
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«Dd  ot  Qm  trda  af  nets  sn  enturel^  blftck    Tho  only  part 
«I  thft  geu  in  connexion  with  the  long  string  of  nets  ii 
the  warp,  n  itout  rope  to  vhich  each  netiafeBtened  b;  two 
smaller  ropea  called  "aainngB,"  and  long  enough  to  aUotr 
the  warp  to  hang  down  near  the  foot  of  the  nets.  This 
warp  has  a  twofold  pnrpoee :  it  'prorente  the  loss  of  the 
nets  if  hj  any  Uiaoce  a  vessel  should  pass  throagh  and  cut 
them  when  near  the  surface,  an  accident  not  unlikely  to 
happen,  as  the  neta  are  only  used  at  night  and  extend  a 
«on^derahle  distance,  often  .in  the  course  of  trading 
veaaels  gpSng  np  and  down  the  coast ;  and  it  is  by  means 
of  the  warp  the  nrta  ire  hauled  In,,  ue  atraii^  being  thus 
luought  CTanly,  by  means  of  the  soilings,  on  each  separate 
neL   The  Tarmonth  drift  boats  are  the  largest  used  for 
this  kind  of  fishing  on  any  part  of  our  coasts.    They  are  fine 
decked  vessels  of  about  36  tons,  the  largest  being  npwards 
of  53  feet  on  the  keel,  with  about  17  feet  beam  and  7  feet 
depth  of  hold.    The  nnirersal  rig  has  long  been  that  of  a 
logger,  with  two  masts  only,  and  they  cany  a  jib,  a  large 
dipi^ag  fore-lng,  and  a  mixni  with  a  toipsaiL    The  muvi- 
mast  ia  always  kept  standing,  bnt  the  fore-maat  is  made  to 
lower  baokwards.  when  fishing  Is  ipiuig  on  so  as  to  enable 
tiie  Teasel  to  ride  easier,  as  at  uat  time  she  is  hnui  to 
wind  and  without  any  sail  that  can  steody  her.    The  mast 
is  not  lowered  on  to  the  deck,  however,  bnt,  aa  is  the 
practice  with  all  large  drift-boats,  the  hrad  is  supported 
on  a  wooden  emtch  10  or  12  feet  high,  in  the  Yar- 
mouth vessels  called  a  "  mitch-board."   In  thu  manner 
the  mast  lies  very  ano^  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
room  on  dedk.   ^te  interior  of  the  vessel  is  fitted  np  with 
separate  spaces  for  the  nets,  war^  fish,  and  ult,  of  which 
laat  a  ijnantity  is  always  taken  to  iprinklo  the  fish  with 
before  they  are  stowed  away.  'These  boata  carry  as  many 
as  ton  or  twelve  ineo,  a*  the  laboar  of  hanling  in  the  nets 
is  eonsiderable ;  but  more  than  half  the  crew  are  laadsmeu 
who  are  mainly  employed  at  the  capstan  by  which  the  warp 
and  neto  are  got  in.    Rtrength,  and  not  nautical  knov- 
ledge,  is  required  for  this  work ;  and  all  the  important  part 
of  the  fishing — the  deciding  where  to  work  and  at  what 
th  to  plaM  the  neta— u  the  boameas  of  the  eq^eiienoed 


Dtift4iet  fUiing  is  with  rare  exoqilaons  only  carried 
on  at  night.  Tha  time  for  eonunencing  is  joat  before 
snnset,  and  the  nets  are  then  got  into  the  wator  by  the 
time  it  is  dark.  When  the  vessel  has  arrived  ei  what — 
from  certain  indications,  such  as  numerons  aeabirds  or 
poeribly  fish  playing  at  the  sarfacs,  or  even  without  any 
«pedal  dgns  to  gmde  the  fishermeaT-may  be  thooght  a 
aktlj  plaee  for  Ikb,  for  there  ia  a  great  deal  of  ■peonlation 
in  the  matter,  the  vtmA  b  sailed  ^owly  befm  the  wind, 
and  if  poaaiUe  acroes  the  tide ;  then  the  net  is  shot  or 
thrown  oat  over  the  vessel's  quarter,  the  men  being  dlstri- 
bnted  at  regular  stations,  some  healing  up  the  net  from 
below,  others  throwing  it  over  and  taking  care  that  it  falls 
so  that  the  foot  is  clear  of  the  corked  bock ;  otheie,  again, 
looking  after  the  warp  niiieh  has  to  be  paid  ont  at  the 
same  tmie,  and  seeing  that  the  seiunga  are  made  Jest  to  it 
in  their  pnv«r  ptans.  When  it  is  all  overboard,  and 
aboat  15  or  30  fathoms  ot  extra  warp^  called  the  "  awing- 
rope,"  given  out,  the  vessel  is  brought  roand  head  to  wind 
by  the  warp  being  carried  to  the  bow ;  the  sails  are  then 
taken.ini  the  mast  lowered,  a  small  mizea  set  to  keep  the 
vessel  with  her  head  to  the  wind,  aod  the  regulation  Ughts 
are  hoistod  to  show  that  she  is  fishing.  A  few  of  the 
hands  remain  on  deck  to  keep  a  look  out,  and  the  vessel 
and  nets  are  left  to  drift  wherever  the  wind  and  tide  may 
take  them.  It  ia  veqr  nrely  that  there  is  an  aboolnto  calm 
pt  sea;  and  if  'dure  ts  the  faintest  breath  of  air  stirring, 
Aa  fiddng  boat  will  of  coarse  feel  it  more  than  the  bui^ 
 ttng  the  nets;  dw  will  consequently  drift  faster,  and 


being  at  the  lee  end  of  the  train,  wilt  have  a  constant  poll 
upon  them,  and  sckeep  them  extended  almost  in  a  straight 
line,  BO  that  every  portion  of  the  nets  hangs  dear  aui  free 
from  folds.  If  there  is  a-grOtt  deal  of  wind  more  ewtng- 
rope  is  allowed,  so  that  the  nets  mey  not  be  dragged 
through  the  water  or  any  undue  strain  be  thrown  on  the' 
warp,  as  the  mote  warp  there  is  out  the  greatw  spring 
there  is  in  it,  and  the  leas  danger  of  its  brisking.  The 
first ,  net  In  the  train  is  called  the  "  look-on  "  net,  and 
frequently  after  an  hour  or  so,  th^t  one  is  hauled  in  to  see 
if  any  fi^  have  been  taken,  and  if  so^  in  what  part  of  the 
net  n  it  has  been  aOowed  to  link  too  low,  that  will  ba 
shown  by  the  fish  being  ealy  in  the  upper  part  of  the  net, 
cr  vice  verta.  Such  an  examination  of  one  of  the  neto 
(called  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  "  preeing")  also  aonw- 
times  discloees  the  fact  that  doe-fish  are  unpleasantly 
abundant,  and  this  makes  it  desirable  to  haul  in  the  nets 
very  bood,  es  these  pests  of  the  fisherman  do  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  to.  both  the  fish  and  the  nets  if  titey  are  allowed 
to  remain  loi^  ia  tite  waters  The  operation  of  haolbg  in 
the  nets  is  canied  tm  in  the  same  systematie  manner  aa  iK 
'  the  cose  of  shooting  them.  The  laboriona  part  of  the  wak 
U  now  performed  by  tlie  "  capstan-men,"  whose  duty  It  ie 
to  heave  in  the  warp,  the  regular  fishermen  looking  aftor 
the  net  as  it  oomea  on  board,  and  shaUng  out  the'  fish, 
which  is  at  once  sprinkled  with  Bait  and  stowed  away  ia 
the  fish  room. 

After  a  day  or  two,  dapeading  on  the  sace—  or  filiate  of  the 
flihluft  the  vassd  ntntu  to  port  ■  and  the  metal  pneties  iImo 
thB  opening  of  the  extenelTB  wrend  fl«li  nurket  liy  um  lidi  «f  dte 
Yarmouth  naren  U  for  the  logger*  to  go  hito  the  river  and  dolirar  , 
their  o^ocs  direct  into  the  market  It  la  at  tune%  howew,  » 
difficult  matter  to  ettier  the  haven,  and  then  the  old  praetiaa  of 
landing  the  fith  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the  town  is  reaortad  to. 
The  landing  ia  effected  by  meana  of  large  "  fenr-boata,"  whioh  go 
off  loaded  with  baaketa  of  apeenUar  ahapc,  caUed  "evilly''  mch 
one  capabla  of  ludding  600  Iwiring^  and  put  them  on  board  tba 
lugger  vhieh  ia  ancbond  at  a  ahort  distance  from  the  ahon. 
Beh^ovt  then  eesntad  rapidly  late  the  baaketa,  vhkh  stej^aead. 
vhen  fall,  is  the  CenyJMMi  and  as  soon  as  she  is  beaad  Ae 
fetnraa  and  ia  laid  broMiida  on  ta  the  baoeh.  A  sat  e(  atnn^ 
aotiva  fellewa,  known  aa  "  beachmen,"  at  ooee  go  to  work,  and  tvo 
men  taking  euh  bosket  between  them  in  their  arma,  booq  carry  op 
the  fish  to  the  cart*  w^tf«g  to  take  them  either  to  the  market  or 
direct  to  the  enrin^  houaea.  The  tftnation  of  the  market  by  the 
aide  of  the  haven  u  vetv  convenient;  and,  if  reqcirMl,  mora  room 
can  be  oaailf  provided  by  adding  aome  of  the  vacant  land  liaiiie 
diateljr  adjoining  it,  and  with  the  aam^rer  froBtaM.  The  neifeet 
wa*  completed  only  in  1807,  and  although  the  l^umodth  tlSttry 
kaa  been  oarried  on  eontinnonaly  for  many  oenturiea,  it  is  oily  atnee 
the  opening  of  the  new  market  that  an  seearate  aeeoont  has  been 
kept  of  the  quantity  of  herring*  landed  ther& 

The  following  atatement  thews  the  nombtr  of  laata  of  Ish 
received  at  the  market  during  each  of  the  ten  yean  1868-77,  and 
aa  a  "lait"  of  herrlngi  contains  13,200  flak,  aoma  idea  wUl  ba 
l^ned  of  tho  piodaee  ot  the  Yarmonth  flaheiy,  without  taUag  into 
OOMldoratlMi  what  is  landed  elaairiuN  by  Yanaouth  bokta  i 


Tmn. 

Lut*. 

Yav*. 

iMli. 

1808 

ises 

1S70 
1871 
187S 

16,088 
IS,  608 
19,420 
10,008 
14,460 

1878 
1874 
1S7S 
1876 
1877 

18.7»6 
17,724 
11,820 
lt,9ti 
18,«M 

^Hie  bllowiag  ia  the  meda  of  eonntlag  horriais  on  alsMSt  sU 
parte  of  tho  east  coast  ot  England  ^— 

t  honing*  —  1  warp. 

83  warp*  —  I  hnndnd    —  18S  fish 

10  hundreda  -  1  thousand  —  1,320  „ 

1«  thodaanda  -  1  h*t         -  13,200  „ 

Only  SO  warp*  or  ISO  Bah,  however,  go  to  a  "bandied"  of 
maokereL 

It  viU  be  obaerred  that  conriderable  fluctuation*  hare  taken 
pUee  in  tho  produce  of  the  Yarmouth  flabeiy  duriuff-  the  last  tea 
year*  i  and  tbara  ia  no  doubt  that  tbay  hava  bean  abnoat  entbaly 
eaaaad  hj  varfartlona  of  vaBtber  doting  tba  herring  r  - 
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PUR  UmiEIBB.] 

Boatan  A  («v  word*  most  1m  Mid  hen  tbont  th«  mannfMtare  of 
.ndnd  Uoaten ftnd nd lierriiiga,  whieh hu mads Tftrmonth tunons 
ill  ofvt  the  world.  The  suae  mode  of  curing  herringt  is 
BOW  adopted  in  uuij  other  puts  of  EngUnd  ftnd  in  Boot- 
Und,  but  the  linw  ^ent  on  Ui  otwn&m  U  not  b  aU  euH 
the  same^ 

As  iora  s>  tke  Wrfnn  n*  brought  to  the  ewring  hniMS  st 
Tannonth.  the  fish  an  lA  wsAed  to  gat  rid  irf  th«  thay  wera 
qiriaUad  with  on  board  tha  fiihing  boats,  and  then,  vithout  being 
gtttttdf  or  aor  other  prepsratiui,  th^  an  agun  pot  into  aslt,  which 
Is  gramll;  taoagbt  from  liTcrpod.  Thair  sninsqtunt  trntmsot 
dmads  on  whathsr  thay  an  to  be  atada  into  red  hamngi  or 
Uoatwa.  Tke  Uttar— Yaraioath  bloataw.  par  txctllne*  sngeoa- 
MUTMlwted(lih.fnU-racdaadof  thabestqnalitr.  Thafineatan 
tnaae  In  October  and  part  oT  HoTanber,  when  tha  boms  fiebair  u 
gdog  cm,  and  they  shonld  be  cored  as  soon  ss  possible  sfter  thejr 
an  taken  out  of  the  water.  Striotlj  tpeaUog,  a  bloatar  i^nothing 
taore  than  a  herring  that  hu  bacn  only  slIghtTy  cored ;  it  is  kept  in 
sslt  from  twelra  to  etgbteni  hoars,  and  than  smoked  for  about 
tweotrJonr  honra.  Bat  as  an^faening  can  b«  made  into  what  may 
be  eaUad  a  bloater,  and  then  being  always  a  demand  for  tbem, 
tbslr  msnnfaitnrt  is  carried  on  thMBghout  the  sesson  with  tbs  best 
4sh  thst  can  bt  obtsiaed ;  and  «a  seed  hardly  say  that  bloaten  are 
to  be  had  all  onr  the  oonntry,  aad  cored  in  Tarlous  pUcss,  which 
MBO  bt  dwrt  in  szceUenca  of  tha  sskctcd  Ysrmonth  flsh.  A 
wopsily  enred  bloatMT  is  nady  fbr  the^narket  at  ooos,  sod  the 
•DtMT  It  wpean  oa  tha  bnaUut  table  tha  better  it  is  likely  to 
tests.  I>  ^  last  lew  yssn  asms  bkaUn  hare  been  prepared  at 
Tanse«th  with  aran  kss  cniiBg  thao  that  wa  have  spoken  oi;  bnt 
Act  wiU  net  bear  kosBfaii  nrj  Uog.  ft  Is  the  prsctica  at  Yar- 
mate  keep  the  Ish  in  lait  to  lEortesn  days  if  thsysratobo 
Bsdainto  "  redi  waD^eaia^  or  hMt-drisd  herrings'* ;  thrran  than 
wsahed  end  honf  in  wood-sraoks  ur  aaothsr  fortaMit.  Tbs  coring 
is  audaly  dons  by  women,  and  aftsr  the  Ssh  bare  bsw  taken 
eot  of  us  salt  and  waidicd,  they  an  "lind"  or  atovu  In 
*'aiti^'  or  thin  stioks,  shoot  4^  fMt  long,  which  an  thnwt 
■nosr  ,oBs  gill-oonr  and  oet  st  the  month.  Twanty-flva  ish  an 
pnt  on  saoh  stick.  Tha  ^lits  an  then  taken  to  the  smoka^oom,— 
n  kfty  ^smber,  P*'l>^  sbont  10  feet  sqpaia,  bariog  a  seriea  of 
wooden  frantsa  leeching  from  floor  to  roo^  with  smell  ttanarane 
bcaucaOsd  "lores,"  aagtaiiiogat  a  distanosof  iAk  or  ssran  feat 
from  uagrem^  and  nmnlng,  one  abovs  tha  other,  from  ona  side 
of  tha  room  to  wa  other.  Tha  framsa  an  fonr  liat  apait^  and  tha 
^ta  an  ^aesd  im  ttn  batmen  thsm,  the  ends  o(  tha  ^ts  lestiag 
«■  osfoAt  Irm,  Tks  toof  ls  msds  « tile^  mwaasatsd,  eo  as  to 
^low  n  good  dnadit  Oioagh  the  iDoa,  which  whtm  flQed  eonlaina 
ttnalsatsefiih.  About  rixtesn  Area  an  mada  on  the  itOM  floes 
«r  tUa  raom.  ttta  fiul  moofsUt  beiag  oak  bUlets,  whiiA  I^TB  a 
eoloiir  to  tM  fish.  Ash  timbsr,  wodncing  a  dillarant  oobor,  ts 
need  in  aoma  cans,  to  soU  thsfandss  of  partleular  fonlgn  msAeta. 
Than  tha  room  has  bsen  thus  filled  with  spits  of  Bah,  the  Area  an 
Ughtad  and  kept  bamlng  tot  two  days ;  thay  an  then  lat  out,  aqd 
tha  fish  aOovea  to  drip  for  a  day ;  tha  firea  an  sgaln  knt  slight 
Ibr  two  day^  and  the  process  <«  alternately  drying  and  aritrpuig 
Is  ccntlnaad  for  a  forbiight;  whan  tha  herrings  sn  oonsuered 
thoroo^y  onrsd,  or  high^ried,  snd  an  fit  Ibr  pachiofc  For  the 
oipart  trade  they  sn  packed  In  barrele.  each  of  which  dtoold  hold 
6Bo  good-dsad  fldi,  or  a  larger  nnmber  of  amaller  ooes.  The 
msnnfaotnree'a  name  and  tha  ntunber  of  fish  an  marked  oa  each 
bamL  The  wpottrnda  is  to  llslj,  the  Greek  Island^  and  the 
.  Lennt  IhetinwenvIwodincnTingthcsshHrinalslouBr  tbsn 
laclTCn  la  Seetlaad,  but  m  aoma  eases  raly  hslf  the  nsvsTtime  is 
ellowed,  snd  soch  fleh  sn  sent  by  stesmer  to  the  Mediterranean, 
when  they  an  aoon  disposed  of:  bat  it  ts  not  o<mHdered  mfe 
generally  to  ooaslgtt  any  but  "  wsQ-oarsd  "  herrings  to  the  fweign 
market^  anaolalv  in  warm  climates.  For  tha  home  nanut  both 
fcleetsn  end  **  teds  "  an  peeked  as  a  role  in  flst  bozssb 

The  drift  fiabeij  for  heninga  is  carried  on  mor*  or  lees 
along  tha  whole  ee«t  coast  of  England,  throughout  the 
Eo^h  ChaDuel,  and  to  a  small  extent  on  the  Welsh  and 
western  aide  of  England.  The  seasi^  for  this  fishery 
diffn,  howerer,  on  different  parte  of  the  coast.  It  com- 
tneaces  on  the  Northumberland  coast  in  the  latter  part  of 
July,  becoming  later  as  we  go  eouthward ;  at  Yarmouth 
and  Iiowestofl  the  home  Ssheiy  ia  in  Oetoher  snd  Novem- 
W ;  bnt  a  spring  fishing  has  been  madt  for  some  yean 
at  Lowestoft,  beginaing  at  aomo  dtstaace  from  the 
and  gradually  coming  nearer  as  the  season  advances. 
It  is  a  fishery  that  has  giTm  rise  to  much  complaint  on 
aeooont  of  the  genantly  email  size  of  the  fish  then  eaugfat 
In  Aa  (flannel  heiring  fisjung  goes  on  daring  Noremher 
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and  December,  and  at  the  •xtrene  mat  in  the  eariy  part 
of  the  year.  It  is  not  n  very  important  fiaherj  thm^' 
however,  and  the  attention  of  the  fishisrmen  is  soon  entirelj 

S'ren  to  the  morelocratin  fishing  for  mackerel,  whicb  may 
I  aaid  to  have  its  headqnarten  at  the  month  of  ua 
Cfauutel,  although  the  fish  gradually  advaace  aaatward 
the  BOBinar  goes  on. 

The  Bodsrel  drift  fishery  is  woifced  practically  in  tiwHaofcenfe 
aame  moaner  as  that  for  herrings,  bat  a  Iniger  msah  is  of  drift 
oooiie  required,  and.about  an  inch  and  a  h^  aqnare  haa'^'''^* 
been  found  moet  suitable.  Ihat,  howerer,  ia  not  Uie  only 
diffennce  between  mackerel  and  herting  netei  It  is  the 
■epecial  habit  of  mackerel  to  keep  near  the  top  of  thenwter, 
and  the  nete  am  oonaa^nently  ao  well  cwked  u  to 
float  At  the  mrfaosi  It  u  alio  nnneeeseaiy  to  have  tha 
some  depth  of  netting  as  when  herring  fishing  and '  what  ia 
Bared  in  this  direction  is  added  to  the  length,  A  fnll  train 
of  mackerel  nets  as  nsed  by  the  large  Tarmouth  drift-boat* 
is  as  much  oa  milee  long;  or  double  that  of  a  hening 
fleet,  Twine  was  long  nsed  in  their  manufacttue,  but 
cotton  has  taken  ita  pTaoe  generally  whetaeTer  new  oeta 
were  required.  Uftkerel  fiitt  i^pear  in  deep  water  aoBth 
and  sooth-inst  of  tha  BritiA  labad^  and  or*  T?r"ti"^ 
canglu  as  aaify  u  Jamtoiy  maay  mflaa  wait  of  SdUy,  but 
the  general  Comidi  fiibeix  doee  not  osnallj  b^pn  till 
towards  the  end  of  Febrtaiy,  and  it  eztenda  into  Jnna. 
Hay,  June,  and  Jol^  am  the  months  f  n  whidi  the  madmd 
drift  flshaiy  is  earned  on  Aether  up  the  Channd,  and  at 
the  later  part  of  that  aaaoon  in  the  sonthwn  portion  of  tb*  ^ 
NorthSea.  Theimpoctaatflaheiyffrmackonlii^howam^ 
on  Uio  Cornish  eoast,  and  thidier  naort  flahlng  boala  {ira« 
Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  dni  tlu  ntioaa  CHiannal  portL  and, 
in  oompany  with  the  famous  Moanta  Bay  Inggert,  oeroto 
thamselTea  to  the  ingathering  of  this  great  harvaat  of  the 
aea.  Many  thoosanda  of  tons  of  ma^erel  are  landed  at 
the  weatem  porta  during  tho  leaion,  paitieakrij  at 
Kymonth  and  Penzance,  and  an  aaat  awaj  hj  nil  to  dw 
London  aitd  other  marketa. 

Tlu  pldioid  drift  fiaheij  la  wnkad  in  tiie  same  tnanur  Pitobard 
'  as  that  fw  heiriogs,  bnt  tmar  a  amaller  meah  lAed,  eld  ^^^L, 
hening  nets  whion  hare  shrunk  too  mudt  for  their  op^jnol 
pnipoee  are  often  naefolly  employed  for  the  c^tore  ol 
pildLardi.  This  flshery  begina  in  July  and  eonttnnes  tUl 
September..  'It  is'mosUy  worked  on  the  coast  of  CcmwaU, 
but  during  the  last  few  years  a  great  many  of  these  flah 
httTs  been  taken  along  almost  erery  part  of  the  aMtlheoaat 
of  DoTcsL  Pilohards  may  bo  regarded  in  Engjaod  oa 
esaentially  Oocniah  flah;  Aan  la  wy  little  aola  for  than 
oat  of  thwr  [woper  ootmlrf,  hat  there  thoy  are  kokod  l^oii 
almoet  as  one  u  the  neeoaaariea  of  life,  and  vnrj  honat- 
hold  likea  to  hare  a  store 'of  salted  pilchards  for  winter  oaa. 
These  are  aD  the  ^odnoe  of  the  drift  net^  the  flah  taken 
by  the  aeana  being  enred  for  export  to  the  Mediterranean. 
A  new  ipdnatiy  in  eonnenon  with  the  pil^ard  fidury  haaniiflliinai 
been  recently  eotabUshed  at  Hfvwljn  in  Monnto'Bay,  and 
at  Uevagiaeey,  further  to  the  eastward.  Thia  ia  the  taaam- 
faetore  ^  "  aardines"  in  preoiadty  the  same  manner  aa  has 
long  been  c&rried  out  on  the  Fnodt  eoaet  The  ao«alled 
'.'  sardines,"  cang^t  so  largely  in  the  Bay  Biscay,  being 
notldng  bnt  yotmg'  pilchardi,  there  eeemed  no  reason  why 
the  Cornish  fish  if  treated  in  the  same  way  aa  tha  French 
shonld  not  turn  out  as  good.  Curing  ostaUishments  wero 
therefore  aet  up  at  the  two  places  named,  and  meosurea 
baTing  baea  tafsB  to  easure  A  thoroo^  knowledge  of  the 
Fren^modaof  coring  **C)QmiBh  aardinea,"  or  "pilchard* 
in  oH,"  were  pr^iaiod,  and  with  ao  maeh  snoeeea  that  ndera 
for  them  are  niiw  leoeived  for  more  than  the  preaent  limited 
means  vt  manafeeture  can  supply, 

Sean  Fitktria. — Sean  or  seine  neti^are  Qsed  on  the  Sean 
English  ooasta  chiefly  fur  the- captura'of  .iuclE«tel  Kad^*heilaa* 
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jSUihuiaf  IkA  ipntt  i&d  nrioaialilito  flsh  an  occaalooftl^ 
tkkaD      dtem.   The  puttcolar  fitherj  witli  whic^  tbis 
net  ii  moit  commooly  twocutod  it  tlutfor  pildtards  st  St 
ftlTM      Itm^  on  Uie  north  coast  of  Corowall,  i*he»  aeana  an 
pUoi>aid    kepi  ia  iMdineaa  for  working  oa  a  TB17  large  scale. 

Fof  a  loi^  conne  of  yeats  St  Ivaa  Bay  has  boMi  mora 
or  len  Tisited  hj  shoals  of  pilchardi,  generally  during 
the  mcmtha  of  October  and  November.  These  fish  m 
toQod  io  abandanee  off  the  aoQth-irMt  of  Ireland  ntber 
Mtlier  in  tlM  year,  and  it  appears  as  if  the  sluab  were 
ntoxning  towards  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  when  tltey  arrin  on 
the  Qorth  coast  of  Cornwall  in  October.  In  their  coarse 
south  wards  aome  of  them  enter  St  Irea  Bay  and  sweep 
around  it,  and  if,  in  doing  so,  they  come  within-  a  certain 
nnge  of  part  of  the  shore,  the  seans  are  brought  into  play, 
and  large  captures  of  fish  may  be  made.  The  seaning 
ground  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  and  extends 
■oottiwudB  for  neatfy  tbne  miles  from  ^  bar.  It  ia 
diridad  into  six  atatiras  or  "stems,"  by  marka  or  boutd- 
arias  on  the  land,  in  positions  4xed  by  a  local  Act.*  ^leae 
stsms  hsTo  each  a  name,  and  no  fishing  boats  besides  those 
.employed  in  the  sean  fishery  are  allowed  to  fish  or  anchor 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  stems  betwsea  an  hour 
before  sanrtse  and  the  same  period  after  sanset  from  the 
3&th  of  July  to  the  3&th  of  December;  and  any  passing 
boats  must  keep  near  the  shore.  Under  fsToniable  drcam- 
staneei  the  fidhery  is  likely  to  be  ao  Talnabta  and  of  >ueh 
general  advantage  to  the  town  that  the  Act  of  ^BarliaDent 
^  ngidatiDg  the  pmnendlnai  is  atriotfy  eanied  ont  with  the 
approval  of  all  coneamei  For  tfaia  reason  also'  no  seans 
bslow  a  eertun  aiae  are  allowedi  to  bo  need,  ao  that  the 
daiuer  ^  ^stnrbing  a  large  body  of  fish,  and  periu^ 
fri|^teniog  them  into  deep  water  without  having  secured, 
a  good  haul,  may  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided.  The 
amalleat  seen  of  l^sl  size  at  St  Ives  is  160  fathoms  along 
the  cork-rope,  with  a  depth  of  8  fathoms  at  the  middle  or 
bant  and  6  fathoms  at  the  ends  w  wings.  Some  of  the 
Muis  an  as'mnoh  as  SOO  fiAhomelooft  and  the  mesh  in 
aU  ia  three^narten  vt  u  ineh  ■qnara  ttroaghont  the  net 
The  objeA  is  not  to  mesh  the  flea  as  In  a  'drift-net,  but  to 
inclose  them.  What  we  have  described  is  the  sean  proper, 
but  there  is  another  of  smaller  aixe  and  difierent  proportions 
which  also  takes  part  in  the  fishery.  This  ia  called  a  tuck- 
seen,  and  is  only  70  to  60  fathoms  long,  but  it  ia  8  fathoms 
at  ths  wings  and  10  fathoms  in  the  middle  or  bunt 
Besides  these  there  are  other  nets  called  atop-net%  which 
•re  praeticaUy  Mily  additkai  wUdi  oao  be  made  to  the 
piineipd  aeao,  tna  irkSA  ve  so  osed  when  the  aean  is 
Wng  worked.  Aa  there  are  ahoot  3ffO  aeaas  at  6t  Ives, 
•ad  dnly  six  stations  in  which  they  oao  be  naed,  some 
artangament  is  necessary  to  prevsnt  confusion  and  inter- 
ference, and  this  and  other  detaib  are  the  subject  of  special 
legnlatiooe.  The  seans  are  all  registered,  and  many  of 
tbem  belong  to  oompaniea.  Several  boats  are  'em[doyed 
vritonaaeaniitobeahot  The  largest,  called  the  seea-boat, 
ia  about  S3  feet  on  ka^  wiA  [den^  of  toon  for  oany- 
ii^  the  net;  she  has  men  for  rowing  and  fwo  f or  aho«>t- 
ing  the  seen.  Two  tow-boets  about  24  feet  long,  and  each 
canying  a  atop-net,  with  a  crew  of  six  men,  make  up  the 
viAing  party;  but  besides  these  there  is  a  small  boat 
called  the  "  vt^yer "  or  "Inricer,"  from  which  the  master 
seaner  directs  all  the  prooeedinga.  The  position  of  the 
shoals  of  fish  is  pointed  out  by  men  csUed  "  hnen,"  who 
are  seleeted  from  the  sharpest  and  clevereat  of  the  fiaher- 
men.  lliere  are  generally  two  of  them  on  the  hill  above 
each  etaUon,  and  whsa  they  see  the  aliMla  of  fish,  lot^g 
like  the  shadow  of  a  dond  oa  the  water,  Aqy  dgMl  with  a 
htg^  white  caoTia  ball  to  the  boala  «altlag  bdov  in  the 
Itationa   Theee  men  rempia  on  duty  far  three  ho—  at 
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a  time,  and  leoeive-jes  a  month,  ind  m»  bogahead  ont  ot 
every  hnndred  hogsheads  of  fish  landed.*  Whsn  the  shoal 
has  come  within  a  convenient  distance  of  one  of  die  sta- 
tions, the  boata  containing  the  sean  and  atop^ean,  which 
have  been  previously  joined  together,  commence  shooting 
the  nets  at  the  same  time,  the  larger  net  being  thrown  out 
in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  ahore,  while  the  stop-eeao  is 
shot  in  front  of  the  shoal  as  the  boat  is  rowed  towarda  the 
land.  The  two  boata  olUmately  tarn  towards  each  other, 
end  gradually  bring  the  ends  of  the  nets  together,  thus  cut- 
ting off  and  aurroonding  as  many  fish  as  they  can.  The 
second  stop-net  is  joined  to  the  fint  if  there  is  a  pi^babili^ 
of  its  b«ng  wanted.  The  nets  an  then  fastened  together 
at  the  point  of  meeting,  and  the  circle  gradually  contracted 
until  all  the  fish  are  inclosed  by  the  single  large  seen.  Tha 
eads  being  securely  joined  and  the  stop-nets  taken  awar, 
the  circle  of  netting  with  th«,  inclosed  pilchards  is  slowlv 
hauled  towarda  the  ihor^  into'  some  quiet  place  aa  man 
as  posuble  oat  of  the  nm  <rf  the  tide,  tiU  the  wd^ited  fipot 
of  uie  net  touches  the  bottom,  and  then  it  ia  saftdy  moond. 
The  fish  cannot  now  escape,  and  if  the  haul  he  a  latga 
one  several  days  may  elapse  befora  the^  an  aQ  taken  out. 
"  Tucking"  the  fish  is  the  next  operation,  and  this  is  per- 
formed with  the  tack-sean,  which  we  described  as  bong 
very  deep  in  the  middle^  It  is  shot  in  the  ordiqery  way 
with  one  boat,  bat  inside  the  other  sean,  and  aa  it  is  hauled 
in,  the  foot  of  the  bunt  is  raised  so  as  to  Imng  the  fish  to 
the  anrface,  whenoe  th^  an  diwed  out  ia  luge  baskela 
and  put  into  atteadaat  boats  to  be  tairied  oa  alma  lUa 
is  of  course  the  exciting  moment  of  tiie  day,  and  all  tha 
town  is  astir,  and  taking  part  ia  the  senwal  iqddn^ 
Landing  and  carrymg  the  fish  to  tbe  curing  houaae  is  dona 
by  men  termed  "blowsers,"  who  an  paid  in  proportim  to 
Che  catch  of  fish.  The  aeanmen  receive  certain  wagea  in 
money  and  a  share  of  the  fish,  and  every  household  doea 
a  littU  curing  on  iu  own  account  The  great  bolk'of  tha 
fish,  however,  goes  into  the  houses  of  the  large  curer%  who 
are  generally  tbe  proprietors  of  Ae  eeaai, 

'Women  are  employed  in  tha  csring,  wUek  ecarists  in  psfVtng  pnelund 
the  pilohanis  In  slt«rBtte  U7MS  of  oousa  «Jt  sad  fiih  on  tbe  caring, 
■tone  Door  of  the  curing  hoow,  nnti]  the  "bulk,"  m  it  is  esllsd, 
bu  reached  a  bcixbt  of  fire  or  liz  feat  The  fish  remain  hen  a 
month,  and  the  oil  and  brine  draining  ftvm  the  sum  an  caniad 
off  hj  gotten  in  the  floor  to  a  ciatem,  When  the  flah  haTe  bava 
sufflcienttr  aalted  the;  an  washed  and  packed  with  the  heads  ent- 
wanta  in  nogaheadt,  and  a  "  roaa  "  of  fiu  In  the  middle  te  ktep  the 
level.  Gndual  preanin  ia  now  applied  oa  top  of  tbe  llih,  until  the 
ooDtenta  of  the  caak  have  been  rednced  one-third  In  bulk,  and  a 
large  qnantitf  of  oil  annaeied  ont ;  this  eeoapta  threndi  the  rid— 
of  the  fao^eadj  the  hoopa  not  beimat  &r>t  vaij  tiAtly  drlnsk. 
The  cask  u  filled  np  three  timM  befon  ths  nesrias  is  BniMsd,  sad 
then,  after  eight  or  nine  dare,  the  bopbeal  t£  ntt  Aonld  w«i^ 
fonrbnadredwei^t  gioM.  The  avenge  aambar  of  fiih  la  aaekho|a>  ' 
head  ia  2M0,  and  lonietiDMa  aa  many  as  1000  hogaheede  have  bean 
taken  at  one  haol  of  tbe  aeu  The  largest  tingla  catch  lecwdodnt 
St  Ivaa  wee  C500  hogaheada  actually  landad,  and  on  that  occaatoa 
gnat  nnmben  of  fiah  wen  loat  besides.  Tha  flnotoatioa  in  the  M»ai 
pilchard  ftabetr  at  St  Ivea  ia  very  gnat  from  year  to  Tssr ;  and  it 
would  appear  remarkably  if  the  aaoceaa  of  tlte  nsfatry  did  not  aim  oat 
eutinlj  depend  whether  or  not  the  ahoals  came  into  that  put 
of  the  bay  when  olom  the  seana  can  be  uaed.  The  St  Ivaa  aean- 
ftaherv  has  been  nnsnoeaaifitl  for  the  hut  bur  yeara,  Kas  tbaa 
lOiOOt  hegaheads  having  boHi  cured  ia  each  of  those  pmods :  but 
in  the  "Alehsid  CtHSu"  iMoed  bv  Mesna  O.  C  Fox  fc  Co.  oT 
Fslmooth,  riviagsaaoeenntof  the  flusfy  saosoDaf  ISTT.itfsssid 
that  "  ooBsdsnas  bodtss  of  fiah  visited  Oo  eosst,  but  did  aot  OOMS 
into  the  atoas  whan  ssIms  mi|^t  have  ladosed  laam.'  ■  TW  pit* 


■  It  U  dlBeaJt  to  smart  say  aatlaraeloiT  aipbaatkM  of  ths  Cm* 
that,  thongh  larp  iboala  of  pUoaids  an  ot«t  Tear  obaarved  peedng 
the  aofth  eoaat  of  OorewaD,  it  la  oalj  In  paitioalar  yean  that  any 
gnat  D ambers  «<  tbsM  Aab  enter  Bt  Ina  Bay  and  come  within  naca 
of  tbe  eeaaen.  It  might  eean  that  the  atrsanu^  wmtatnlng  dninige 
from  mtnlng  vorin,  whiA  faO  Into  tbe  bay,  woold  palhta  tbe  water, 
awl  t«d  to  tan  Utk  tbe  Bah.  bat  than  la  moeb  Ims  Mtaiag  ia  ths 
aalAbeerfcond  bow  than  tomwly.  The  (lih  wnis's  Idea  that  ths  state 
«d  dlreettga  of  ths  tU^  whn  a  dwal  of  fldi  Is  aaar  tts  OBtnaea  to  tta 
biff,  alM  Ihs  sesiBs  sftts  shads  vfssn  msnjIsaAK  te  It  MMl 
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ehods  euni  by  tin  Hut  men  at  St  Itm  •»  aU  Mut  to  tbt 
lUtiuiMTketa;^  utdm  Imtb  to  thuk  Ueasn  Fox  fdt-  tho  fol- 
Mug  statirtieaof  ■hipmsiita  nmce  181S.  The  finctuAtiom  an 
alinoat  eDtiml;  dne  to  me  Tsriatioiia  in  the  gnat  sean  fisheries  .'— 
S^ort  <^Filchmds  to  TtaJttm  Porttfixm  1818  to  1877. 
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Ths  ipedal  seau  flaheries  for  mackerel  are  along  Um  Chad  Beaeh 
Mar  Fortland,  and  on  tha  Snasez  coast,  at  and  naar  Brigihton;  bat 
tbaf  do  not  call  for  pacticniar  notiod  | 

Sto*p-iut  FiAery. — Tliia  fishery  appmrB  to  be  entirely 
iDonfined  to  tbe  Sdant,  inaide  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  estnary 
of  the  Thamaa^  and  the  Waah,  between  the  Norfolk  and 
linoc^Iiire  coute.  It  is  apedally  for  the  capture  of 
ipaCi^  althoagh  mai^  jrooog  herruigi  ara  HHii^mea  can^t, 
wd  ft  b  worked  moat  exteuirely  at  the  entraoce  vi  the 
Thamaa,  Tha  stow-net  ia  a  gigaatie  fnnnel-ehaped  Iwg 
kftTing  a  neariy  aqnare  month,  30  ipet  from  the  nppei  to 
die  lower  side,  and  21  feet  wide.  It  tapen  for  a  length 
tA  aboot  90  latA  to  a  diameter  6  or  6  feet,  and  farther 
iBminiihna  to  aboat  half  that  ahe  for  another  dO  feet  to  the 
ead  (rf  tlw  net.  The  whole  net  ia  therefore  aboot  180  feet 
gr  60  yardi  loi^  The  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  aqnara 
Boath  are  kept  extended  by  two  wooden  spars  nlled 
**bBlk%'*  and  tiie  lower  oim  ia  weighted  ^  aa  to  open  the 
aanth  of  flu  nek  in  a  perpendioolar  diiactun  when  it  ia  at 
mL  Th«  riw  of  tM  meahea  Ttriei  hoa  an  indiand 
Aiaa«^tha  near  the  montii  to  half  an  inch  towaida  the 
and,  wlwre,  hower^  it  is  again  elighUy  eolaiged  to  aBow 
lor  the  greater  preHore  of  the  water  at  that  part.  The 
node  ct  woiking  the  net  ia  very  aimplei  Oyster  smacks 
an  ooDimoDly  need  in  thia  fi^ety,  although  ahrimidng 
boats  an  also  employed  in  it  in  the  Thames.  Hie  smock 
tskea  up  a  poeitbn  at  the  first  of  the  tide  where  there  are 
aigna  <^  fim,  ta  in  aiAih  parts  of  the  ertaary  as  are 
fieqjaented  try  tho  sprats  during  that  part  <^  the  aeason ; 
Aa  than  aachot^  atid  at  tha  aame  nmneot  the  net  ia  put 
OTstboud  and  so  handled  tiukt  it  at  once  takes  ita  proper 
poritioii,  which  ia  onder  the  TesseL  It  is  kept  there  a 
very  aiin^  anangemenL  Fonr  ropea  leading  one  frnn 
oaeh  end  of  the  two  balks,  and  thisrefore  from  the  four 
oMnen  of  the  month  of  the  net,  are  united  &t  some  little 
distance  in  front,  forming  a  doable  bridle,  and  a  single 
mooring  rope  leads  from  Ui'is  point  of  anion  to  the  Tessel's 
andior ;  so  that  the  same  anchor  holds  both  the  vessel  and 
the  net  Hie  net  is  kept  at  any  derired  distance  from  the 
botttnn  by  meana  of  two  ropes,  one  from  each  end  of  the 
upper  balk  to  the  corresponding  ride  of  die  rautek, 


ba  remeBband  tha^  tbonfh  the  flduty  aaaaon  latU  aereral  months,  it 
It  enly  at  Mvfik  that  Oa  aaU  ate  pot  Into  the  water,  and  tho  tide 
may  be  aofimnnaUe  wbaa  Os  flsh  bt»  heading  tovarda  the  bar.  It 
kqolUdeer  that,  sa  the  aa*»  flabertaa  of  1871  and  187Swm  tha 
nost  feeoaerfU  on  raoord,  ttan  haa  baan  no  gradaal  ■Hi»»™t'""  of 
pOdiaida  from  OTvlUkiBC. 

■  A  Iriiery  for  pOchards  baa  reoentlr  be«ii  eaUbUihad  along  the 
eoaat  of  Oaliela,  and  SpaaUh  j^chaidt,  oared  In  the  same  maUMT  aa 
^K^""*^  ^  an  awkbv  tbeb  way  in  the  RaUan  narkstai 


•VnnfMai 


n'sMu 


it  is  made  fast.  He  open  moatt  <tf  the  net  ia  thua  kept 
suspended  below  the  vned,  and  tlie  kng  nuua  of  netting 
streams  away  astern  widt  the  tide.  Hie  atiain  tit  mm 
immenaa  ba^mthy  the  force  of  the  tide  is  often  veiy  great, 
but  if  the  TCOod  drags  her  anchor,  the  net  being  made  faat 
to  the  some  mooting,  both  keep  their  relative  poaiti<ma. 
Here  they  remain  for  several  bonis  tilt  the  tide  ■lackem^ 
the  veasel's  sails  being  all  taken  in,  and  only  one  band 
being  left  on  deck  to  ke^  watch.  Hie  way  in  wbicb  the 
fish  are  canght  hardly  requires  Explanation.  The  sprats, 
swimming  in  immense  shoals,  are  carried  by  the  tide  into 
the  ty^toi  month  of  the  net  and  then  on  to  the  small  end, 
where  they  are  collected  in  enormona  numbers;  from  thia 
then  ia  no  obc^m^  as  tiie  crowd  is  amstantly  increarin^ 
and  th«7  cannot  stem  the  abong  tide  setting  into  the  net 
The  fitBt  thing  to  be  done  in  taking  in  the  net  is  to  close 
the  mouth,  and  this  ia  effected  by  means  of  a  chain  leading 
from  the  bow  of  the  vesaet  through  an  iron  loop  in  the 
middle  of  the  npper  balk  down  to  the  centre  of  the  lower 
one,  and  by  heaving  in  this  chain  the  two  balks  are 
brought  together  and  ultimately  hoisted  out  of  the  water 
under  the  vessel's  bowsprit  The  net  is  then  broo^t 
alongside  and  overhauled  till  the  end  ia  reached,  and  utia 
is  hoiated  on  board.  The  rope  by  which  it  is  closed  having 
been  cast  off,  the  sprats  are  then  measured  into  the  hold  u 
the  vessel  by  about  ^ree  bushels  at  a  timsi  until  the  net 
haa  been  emptied.  The  quantity  of  sprats  taken  in  this 
manner  by  many  ecOTee  of  fishing  craft  daring  the  season, 
which  lasts  from  Kovember  to  February,  is  in  some  yeara 
simply  enormous ;  the  markets  at  Billingsgate  and  else- 
where an  inundated  with  them,  and  at  lost  they  can  only 
be  dbpoeed  of  at  a  nominal  price  for  manure  ;  and  in  this 
way  many  hundreds  of  toua  are  annually  got  rid  of.  The 
stoW-boats  do  not  generally  take  their  firit  on  shore^  but 
market  boats  come  off  to  them  and  buy  the  fish  out  of  the 
vessel'a  hold,  and  cany  it  away  The  mode  of  working  ia 
the  aame  In  the  Solent  and  the  Wash  as  that  we  have 
described  in  the  Thames,  and  large  quantities  of  sprats  ate 
landed  by  the  Southampton  bcwts. 

Whitebait"  or  yoni^  herrings,  aa  they  should  properiy 
be  called,  are  oai^t  in  the  Thames  by  a  net  vhieh  u 
praeticaUy  nothii^  elae  but  a  very  small  stow4e^  and  It 
is  worked  in  essentially  the  same  manner. 

Line  Fitherin. — Htmd-lining  and  long-lining  are  worked 
more  or  less  all  round  the  British  Islands,  and  various 
kinds  of  fish,  such  as  cod,  haddock,  whitmg,  coalfish, 
pollodc,  bream,  and  conger  are  taken  ngulorly  on  the 
English  coaat,  aome  being  more  abundant  Ui  one  part  and ' 
some  in  another.  Hie  cod  fishery  ia  the  North  Sea. 
however,  is  the  me  specially  deserving  notice ;  It  has  beeir 
carried  on  in  a,  systenmtio  manner,  and  on  rather  a  larga 
scale  for  a  great  nnmber  of  years.  yf«\\^  smacks  were 
in  use  at  Huwieh  as  early  as  1712,  and  In  them  the  cod 
were  brought  alive  into  port  just  as  they  are  at  the  preseot 
day.  The  idea  of  keeping  the  fish  olive  appears  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  Dutdi  fishermen,  uid-  in  the  interval 
between  1712  and  171fi  thrM  veasels  fitted  for  that  purpose 
were  built,  bat  very  inferior  to  those  afterwards  con- 
stmcted.'  In  the  year  1720  the  nnmber  had  Inoreusd  to 
12,  and  in  1736  to  3a  Of  fliat  nUmbar  Hr  Kathaniel 
Bannders,  the  jat^enitor  of  tBTeral  generations  of  fisb- 
factors  and  ■alesmen  at  HIlbgBgat^  had  six,  and  with 
four  of  thes^  irhich  were  very  superior  to  the  other  two, 
he  visited  tiie  cosst  U  Scothmd  in  the  course  of  his  fishing 
expeditions,  and  was  at  that  time  the  diief  mediam  for 
oonvepng  goods  to  and  fran  the  north  of  Scotland.  Inl7M 


■  Our  notiot  of  the  earlr  blitoty  of  Oe  eod  fliherr  aa  canted  on  frm 
Hanrieh  ia  taken  tKia  a  statoDwit  prcpaiod  by  Hr  OwmtS  Ua- 
wleh,  and  f^tm  to  Sw  Beyal  Sea  nabsrlsa  QmuniaitaMn  in  IM4. 
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■  Kr  OilttMr,  m  Ubing  «Mek  owner  it  Hwwi^  B»d»  the 
Bnfe  tttempt  to  fiah  for  eod  with  long  lines  on  the  Dt^r 
^nk  ;  loa  althoogh  he  wu  at  first  very  QDsncesasfal,  he 
persevered,  tad  wu  so  fwtuaftte  that  in  1774  ths  nonber 
of  etnacks  had  increased  to  62,  of  which  iO  went  regularly 
to  the  Dogger  to  fish  with  long  lines.  In  1786  tiiere  were 
78  smacks,  aitd  in  1798  the  number  had  increased  to  9fi. 
A.bont  this  time  a  few  attempts  were  made  at  Qravesetid, 
Gresnwicb,  anfl  Barking  to  const  met  smaoks  of  a  aimitar 
description,  and  the  Harwich  fishery  gradoally  declined. 
Aftwwarda  the  three  plaoaa^  the  Thames  inereaaed  their 
conneiion  with  this  fishery,  and  Barking  eapeeial^  beoame 
an  important  station,  not  ooly  for  cod-boati,  bnt  also  for 
tiawlua.  Many  cod  vessels  were  likewise  owned  at 
Oravesend  and  Qreenwicb,  .and  these  two  towns  for  many 
years  had  stores  of  lire  cod  In  chests  floating  in  the  river. 
Great  changes  hare,  however,  taken  place  in  recent  times; 
the  Thames  water  became  eo  impnre  Uiat  the  cod  eonld  not 
be  kept  alive  in  it  for  many  days,  and  nitimately  the  storing 
<tf  the  fish  there  was  altogethw  given  np.  The  Harwich 
river  was  still  need  for  that  porpose,  and  is  ao  now,  although 
there  are  bnt  few  cod-boats  belonging  to  the  place ;  bat 
Um  opani^  (rf  the  raflmya  on  tlu  east  ooaat  gradually 
brought  Grimsby  into  notice,  and  its  position,  in  relation  to 
the  ^ing  grounds  was  foond  so  oonvenient  that  it  gradu- 
ally became,  and  there  is  every  reason  \o  believe  it  will  re- 
maio,  the  headquarters  of  the  North  Sea  cod  fishery. 

The  special  feature  in  Uiis  fishery  which  disttnguishee  it 
from  all  other  line  fishing  on  the  coast  of  the  United  King- 
dom  is  the  systematie  use  of  welled  vessels,  in  which  tfae 
end  are  kept  alive  until  they  are  brought  into  porL  These 
welled  amaoka  are  bailt  for  the  purpose^  the  well  not  being 
•  tank  fitted  into  any  aoitabls,  VMsel,  but  a  part  of  the 
original  cuiilnietbn  at  the  hull.   Two  strong  water-tight 
balkheadB  are  built  Mtirely  acroes  the  veesel  from  keelson 
to  deck,  enclosing  a  large  space  just  in  the  ceotoa  of  the 
smack.    This  is  the  "well";  and  a  constant*snpply  and 
drenlation  of  the  water  from  the  sea  is  kept  up  within  it 
through  large  anger  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
in  that  part  of  it  between  the  bulkheads.    The  ressel 
is  in  fact  built  in  three  compartment^  and  the  water  has 
Mceu  to  the  central  one  through  the  holes  made  at  the 
bottom  of  it   TiM  utrance  to  the  well  is  on  deck  through 
A  kttehwiyf  the  four  udea  vl  which  an  earned  down  for 
about  three  feet  to  what  b  caHed  the  waU-deck,  above  the 
level  of  the  water-line,  eitending  all  round  the  hatdiway  to 
the  bulkheads  and  tides  of  the  vessel    The  object  of  this 
lower  dad:  is  to  keqi  the  level  of  the  water  within  certain 
limits  when  the  veasel  is  rolling  about  or  pressed  down 
under  sail   The  cost  of  these  welled  smacks  is  abont  £300 
more  than  that  of  the  ordinary  "  dry-bottomed  "  vessels  of 
tike  same  nn.   The  working  expenses  of  a  cod  smack  are 
aUo  much  heavier  than  in  a  trawler.    Each  of  Uiese  line 
boats  eaniea  from  nine  to  eleven  hands,  of  whom  as  mat^ 
■a  six  or  aev«n  are  appcenUcee  of  various  ages ;  and  the 
system  trf  parent  by  ahaies,  so  general  with  the  trawlera^ 
is  here  only  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  captoin,  who  gets 
9  per  cant,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage,  the  mate  receiv- 
ing 34a.  per  week,  the  men  Tin.,  and  the  i^prentieee  from 
£6  to  X12  a  year,  according  to  their  length  of  service. 
Provisions  are  found  by  the  owner,  entirely  or  nearly  so. 
Both  hand  lines  and  hag  lines  are  used  in  this  fishery, 
depending  on  season  snd  locality.    A  complete  set  of  long 
fines  consists  of  ab»ut  fifteen  dozen,  or  180  lines,  40  fathoms 
in  length,  each  supporting  26  lux^  on  smaller  short  lines 
called  "  snoods,"  which  are  fastened  to  the  main  line  a 
fathom  snd  a  half  apart    A  "string"  of  lines  of  this 
descnption  is  7200  fathoms  long,  or  nearly  eight  miles, 
and  has  4880  hooks.   Whelks  or  " buckles"  are  always 
need  for  bait  wheia  thsQr  can  U  pioeaied  in  loiBcieDt 


quantities,  and  hi  the  regalar  Img^be  aaaaoB  aadi  sna^ 
takes  about  40  wash*  of  whelka  with  her  for  the  voyage, 
and  about  half  that  quantity  as  the  season  draws  to  a  eloae 
in  MsrcL  The  whelks  are  preserved  alive  in  net  bags,  and 
are  kept  in  the  vessel's  wbII  till  wanted,  when  the  shells  are 
broken  and  the  tough  fleshy  animals  extracted.  Baiting  the 
large  number  of  hooks  used  gives  plenty  of  employment  to 
tfae  large  crew  of  the  smack.  The  lines  are  shot  at  snnrin 
or  earlier  if  the  weather  ia  fine  uid  there  is  light  enou^  to 
see  what  is  ^ing  don&  The  smack  is  put  under  easy  ssU, 
and  keipt  as  much  as  poaiiUft  with  the  wind  free,  so  kmg 
as  a  vnrse  can  be  aatled  acroas  t&e  tide,  which  is  im- 
portant, as  then,  as  the  line  is  paid  out,  the  snoods  drift 
clear  of  it  The  lines  are  neatly  ooiled,  and  with  the 
baited  hooks  are  laid  ui  trays  all  ready  for  running,  each 
tray  containing  from  13  to  16  pieces  of  line,  and  as  the 
vessel  sails  slowly  along  the  whole  length  lbs  b 
gradually  put  overboard.  A  small  anchor  at  every  40 
fathoms  keeps  the  line  steady  on  the  ground,  and  its  posi- 
tion  at  the  two  ends  and  at  every  intermediate  mUe  is 
mailed  by  a  conical  buoy  or  "  dan,"  wi^  a  staff  passed 
tlirongh  it  and  canying  a  amaU  flag;  Whan  after  •  law 
hours  the  tide  has  nearly  coma  to  an  and,  the  smack,  lAid 
meanwhile  has  been  hove  to  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
last  buoy,  gets  ths  end  of  the  line  on  board  and  works  ia 
short  tacks  along  its  course,  tfae  line  being  faanled  ia^  and 
the  fish  taken  off  the  hooks  aa  she  prooeoda.  When  Iks 
wind  is  very  light  a  boat  is  nsed  for  hauling  in  the  fine, 
and  the  fish  are  kept  alive  in  the  atom  of  tfae  boat,  whidi 
is  partitioned  off  so  as  to  form  a  watertight  division.  In 
any  case  the  strong  and  lively  fish  are  timnsferred  aa  aoon 
as  possible  to  the  idiip'a  well,  and  dead  fish,  or  those  wfaiek 
do  not  appear  likely  to  live  in  the  wdl,  are  stowed  in 
ice.  Tha  saason  for  long-lining  is  during  winter,  and  tta 
fishery  ia  carried  on  both  on  the  Dogger  Bank  and  on  wa& 
known  gnmnd  off  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  In  April  Ikk 
fishery  comee  to  an  end,  and  a  few  of  tiia  aaaeka  fo  awajr 
hand-lining  to  Iceland  and  the  Faro*  lalaBdi^  salting  ttte 
fish  they  catch  there,  and  nsually  landing  It  at  BheUand. 
In  Jnly  hand-line  fishing  for  cod  begins  in  the  home  watai% 
and  is  continued  till  October,  Ute  oommeneunant  ol  Aa 
long-line  fishery  of  which  We  have  just  spoken.  The  Jnly 
fishery  ia  at  a  diatence  of  from  10  to  SO  miles  tnm  the 
coast  *■  approach  of  the  herrings  to  the  land  at  ttat  tima 
causes  a  great  gathering  of  cod  in  their  neigbbouriHiod.  The 
smack  is  hove  to  when  hand-lining^  and  eadi  man  wMks  with 
a  single  line  furnished  with  from  two  to  six  hooka  On  Aa 
return  of  tha  vesael  to  Grimsby  after  a  few  days,  the  fish 
are  taken  out  of  the  well  by  means  of  long  bandied  '■ft^'"g 
netS}  and  are  put  into 'wooden  chsate  which  ate  k^  float- 
ing in  tht.  fish-dock  These  cheata  are  7  feet  long,  4  feet 
wide,  and  2  feet  deep,  and  are  constructed  so  that  there  is 
a  free  circulation  of  the  water  through  tfaem.  The  water 
in  the  dock  at  Grinul^  being  qnie^  the  ohaata  are  mads 
•ith  the  enda  aquare ;  bat  at  Hanridit  anothar  ataring 
place  for  live  cod,  the  duats  are  moored  in  flis  tidainiy, 
and  have  the  enda  boatah^ied,  ao  as  to  offer  lesa  rariatomia 
to  the  stream.  There  are  about  400  of  these  cfassto  in  oaa 
at  Grimsby  during  the  height  of  the  cod  season,  and  aa 
many  aa  from  15,000  to  20,000  live  cod  in  them  at  a  time. 
There  is  a  great  advantage  in  thus  storing  these  fish,  as 
they  can  always  be  sent  quite  fresh  to  market,  and  on^  as 
many  forwarded  as  tiiere  ia  a  demand  for.  Killing  the  cod 
for  msrket  is  a  strange  scene,  and  it  goes  on  doily  dniing 
the  season.  Each  chest  will  hold  from  40  to  100  cod 
aooording  to  th^  size,  and  when  die  fiah  tia  wanted,  a 
cheat  is  hauled  alongside  a  hulk  isglt  m  the  dock  far  tka 
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impOMf  and  htnated  sp  just  el«tr  of  tlia  «»ter ;  the  top  is 
tlm  opmed,  add  a  man  attpa  into  tha  dieit  aad  U(ta  tha 
fiih  oat,  aeinng  them  the  head  and  tail,  and  throwing 
them  01  the  deck  of  the  hoik.  It  ie  often  diffienlt  work  to 
get  hdd  of  the  atniggliog  and  siipperf  cod,  bnt  one  after 
another  they  are  taken  oat  and  haoded  over  to  the  execn- 
tioner  on  the  deck  of  the  hnlk;  he  grasps  the  fish  tightl7 
behind  the  head  with  his  left  hud,  holding  it  down  on  the 
deck,  and  givit^;  a  few  heary  blows  with  a  short  bludgeon 
on  the  nose,  kills  it  at  once.  The  dead  fish  rapidly 
MenmoIiUf '  m  a  hew,  whence  th^  an  taken  on  shore  to 
be  packed  in  balk  in  the  railway  tmiki  waiting  by  the 
rida  of  the  market  to  receive  tiiem.  The  fish  thus  killed 
and  patted  reach  BiUingsgste  eaily  the  next  morning,  and 
•re  known  in  the  trade  as  "live  cod";  they  fetch  the 
highest  prices ;  and  there  is  sometliing  in  the  innnner  in^ 
which  they  are  killed  which  enables  them  to  be  properly 
crimped  many  hours  after  their  death. 

Scotch  Fuhsries. — The  important  fisberiee  on  the  coast 
of  SeotlMd  are  drift-fishing  for  herringi,  and  line-fishing 
for  cod,  haddock,  ling,  and  aome  other  kinda  Beaides 
these  there  it  in  partiealarloealitiee  seen  or  "trawP^shing 
for  heirioga,  and  for  sprats  or  "  garries." 

Berring  Fithery. — We  will  first  speak  of  this  apscial 
fUheiy,  which  from  tta  profitable  ehuacter,  extensire  range, 
and  employment  it  gives  to  vast  numbers  of  the  coast 
popnlatuM,  both  aSoat  and  on  shore,  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  impOTtant  fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  It  ia 
abo  one  of  the  great  harvests  of  Seotland. 

The  htrring  season  on  the  .Scotch  coast  does  not  com- 
mence everywhere  at  exactly  the  same  time,  althoogh  tha 
principal  flailing  ti  always  during  the  summer  mbnths,  the 
winter  fishings  being  local  and  rather  uncertain.  The 
oailieat  hwrings  are  taken  on  the  west  coast,  and  are 
l^erally  first  met  with  outside  a  line  between  the  Butt  of 
Lewis  and  Cape  Wrath  during  April  In  May  the  herrings 
eome  into  the  Miach  and  work  their  way  southwards ;  but 
they  sometimes  entw  the  Minch  at  the  south  end  of  the 
ii^anda,  and  in  1S70  in  particular,  there  was  a  large  fishery 
»ar  Boatb  Uiat  and  Been,  bnt  moatly  on  t^e  Atlantic  sid^ 
■ome  miles  toath-weet  of  Barra  Head.  It  !s  rarely,  how- 
ever, that  herriags  are  taken  on  the  western  side  of  the 
oater  Hebridie,  and  tiie  great  fiihery  may  be  said  to  Ite 
between  those  islands  and  the  mainland.  The  fish  remain 
in  these  waten  in  greater  or  less  abundance  till  nearly  the 
end  of  September,  bnt  May  and  June  are  the  most  produc- 
tive months  of  the  season,  and  daring  that  period  a  great 
number  of  boats  from  the  east  eoast  go  to  the  western  side 
to  take  part  in  this  early  fishery.  As  Ju^  ai^roaehet  the 
ordto  of  proceeding  ia  nveraed  :  flie  time  is  near  for  com- 
BMBcing  the  greet  fishery  on  the  east  coast,  and  one  by  one 
Ae  boa^  which  had  come  from  that  side  return  to  their 
own  waters,  and  many  others  from  the  western  distaicts 
aeoompaoy  them.  The  eastern  fishery  be^ns  abont  the 
nuddle  <j  July,  and  continues  until  abont  the  end  of 
September,  commencing  at  -  tlio  north  and  extending 
gradually  aouthwarda  as  the  season  advances.  Many 
changes  in'  the  importAnee  of  particular  districts  as  centres 
ef  this  fii^ry  have  taken  place  in  the  cosne  of.  yeara. 
Tat  4  k»g  time  Wkk  was  the  leading  fislUng  and  curing 
•tation  on  the  east  coast,  sending  out  1000  boata  daily 
dnruw  tbo  best  of  the  aeason;  bnt  recently  the  fisheriea 
fromBeterhead  and  Fraserboi^  have  been  unnsuolly  suo- 
eeaifnl,  and  they  have  token  the  prinripal  posiUon  on  the 
east  coast  for  the  extent  of  their  curing  operations. 

Drift-fishing  is  the  method  by  which  moet  of  the  Scotali 
lurriogi  are  taken,  the  use  of  seans  or  "  tiawls "  being 
.pnctkelly  confined  to  a  few  localities  on  the  west  ooast 
•0  far  H  legaidi  the  herriogi,  ilthongh  they  ue  en^yed 
go  «bi  aiitea  lidB  lor  th«  MgiVf  of  girriM.  OPtton 


nets  are  now  saiversally  osed,  and  the  nsnoer  of 
workbg  them  b  preeiaely  the  aame  aa  we  have  alrta^y 

deMrih«d  ia  our  account  of  the  YannonUi  fiaherr;  bat 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  bpth  the  sue  and 
number  of  the  nets  worked  by  each  boat.  This'  has  b«Hi 
due  to  several  causes.  The  lightness  of  cotton  nets  com^ 
pared  with  those  of  hemp  formerly  in  use  enablea  a  larger 
quantity  uf  netting  to  be  easily  handled  by  tlie  same 
number  of  men,  and  thns  more  catching  power  ia  proTid<ML ' 
Then  i*.  is  desinblo  to  make  up  a  certain  weight  of  nets  in' 
proportitn  to  the  aiw  of  the  boata,  that  they  may  not  drift 
too  fast  and  drag  the  nets  tluxmgh  the  water;  for  aUtbe 
strun  that  b  needed  on  a  fleet  of  nets  is  a>  much  aa  will 
keep  them  extended  in  as  near  a  straight  line  as  may  bfc' 
The  fisberiei  have  in  bte  years  been  carried  on  far  out  at 
eea,  and  a  remarkable  change  ffom  open  to  decked  fishing 
boats  has  taken  place,  a  change  that  had  ^or  a  long  time 
been  earnestly  recommended  to  the  fishehnen  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  to  prevent  the  great  loss  of  life  which  had  so 
frequently  oeflwied  when  the  open  boate  were  ovwtaken  hy 
badweatW  Thb  diange  led  to' boats  being  built, 
capable  of  using  an  increas6d  quantity  of  fiahing  gear. 
There  are  thns  many  reasons  for  the  additiooat  nettbg  now , 
generally  employed,  without  resorting  to  the  idea  that  it  haa 
become  neceesary  owing  to  herrings  having  gradually  dlmia- 
ubed  in  the  seaa.  We  may  here  mention  that  the  -officUl 
returns  of  Sootoh  fishing  boata  have  of  late  years  shown  a 
steady  diminution  in  their  number,  but  it  wiU  be  found  on 
examinstioA  that  thp  falling  off  has  been  only  in  the  second 
and  third  chus  boats,  and  that  thoae  <tf  the  first  claaa  have 
been  inereaaing.  In  the  bat  report  tsaned  1^  the  Board  of 
rbherisa,  that  for  1876,  a  decrease  109  boats  is  reoordedi 
but  at  the  same  time  it  u  stated  that  there  were  181  fisher- 
men and  boys  more  than  in  the  previon^  ^r,  and  the 
estimated-  value  of  the  boats,  nets,  liid  lines,  had.  increased 
by  as  much  as  ^35,719.  The  sise  of  the  fiahing  boats  b 
limited  unfortnnatoly  by  the  general  abeence  of  ndtutal 
deep-water  harbours  where  they  would  be  moat  nsefnl,  so 
tliat  no  very  great  increase  in  their  tonnsge  can  be  coa- 
veniently  made  ;  and  although  first-olasa  boats  are  taking 
the  place  of  those  wUoh  were  in  the  ssorod,  the  dtu^ 
does  not  involve  an-addition  of  ntore  than  fonr  or  five  toDS 
in  one  of  the  larger  craft  Fourteen  tons  was  a  commoa 
sise  for  a  large  second-class  boat,  and  aa  anything  over  IS 
tons  ranks  in  the  first  class,  the  new  ones  of  17  or  IS  tons 
are  all  included  under  that  head.  Thbre  u  little  difference 
at  first  eight  in  the  appearance  above  water  of  most  Scotch 
fishing  boats,  but  there  are  many  distinetiona  below  the 
wataMine  in  accordance  with  local  ideaa.  As  a  nle, 
excepting  on  parts  of  the  west  coast,  the  boats  tre  sharp  il 
both  sou  and  have  a  great  deal  of  beam,  but  they  diffac 
much  in  depth  and  in  ttie  ezteot  of  rise  to  the  floor*  The 
Buckie  boata  have  lofig  been  remaikable'  for  their  peculiar 
build  and  rig,  having  a  low  and  broad  midship  section  with 
a  fiat  or  n^er  hollow  floor ;  they  are  very  finp  at  both 
ends,  and  hare  considerable  rake  of  both  stem  and  stem 
post  They  are  commonly  known  as  "scoffy"  boaiB^} 
Another  peculiarity  in  these  boatf  was  that  they  carried  a 
mizen  Ingsail  in  addition  to  the  large  fore  and  main  logs 
which  were  the  nsnal  working  saik  of  the  general  nn  tt. 
Scotch  fishing  craft  Fishermen  as  s  doss  are  most  nnwill- 
ing  to  make  any' change  in  their  s^le  of  boats  or  methods 
of  fiahing ;  but  whbn  decked  boats  were  fairly  tried  on  the 
Scotch  coast,  their  advantaged  could  not  fail  to  be  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  as  it  was  found  that  profitable  fishing*  could 
be  carried  on  with  them  in  weather  sudi  sa  wes  dangerous 

*  Aa  tHUaiat  of  tlw  •dvuitas*  ol  ulng  Urg*-deekwl  boaU  tl>« 
Mlvwing  axtract  from  Um  ftthur  oOasr'i  ivport  troth  Eytmoalk 
is  qaoM  bj  Ike  Hon.  B.  P.  Pitanose,  (Im  uiMicetlo  end  cftdWnf 
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for  open  boaU,  the  dtanga  from  trndscked  to  decked  fiahing 
boaU  gradually  gained  favour,  and  ia  novr  Tery  getieraL 
This  alteration,  howorer,  inrolred  an  important  cluniie  i» 
the  rig  of  the  boat«  in  the  doing  away  vith  the  mata-lug,  a 
sail  vhicl\for  many  years  hod  (•irtn  a  distinctire  character 
to  the  Scotch  fishing  boats.  In  our  notice  of  the  Yarmouth 
laggera  we  mentioned  that  vheD  the  Tessel  iros  fishtng,  the 
(oremast  was  lowered  on  to  a  crutch  on  deck,  so  tiiat  the 
Teaiel  mi^ht  ride  easier  and  not  roll  about,  as  Uie  weight  of 
the  standing  tnast  would  be  likely  to  make  ker  do.  This 
is  the  practice  with  all  drift-lishing  boats  ;  but  in  decked 
boats  Uiere  is  a  difficulty  in  doing  Qiis  with  a  second  mast, 
and  if  it  were  done  there  would  be  so  much  more  ham[)cr 
ttpDQ  or  near  the  deck  and  in  the  way  of  the  flshermeu  as 
to  causa  much  inconvenienca  The  mainmast  has  therefore 
been  done  away  with,  and  the  necessary  after-sail  is  pro- 
Tided  by  means  of  a  mizen,  which,  being  outside  the  stom, 
has  plenty  of  power  when  wonted,  and  is  ont  of  the  i^-ay 
of  the  fishermen.  The  foro-lng  is  made  la^r  than  it  used 
to  be,  so  that  there  ia  atill  plenty  of  canvu,  and  tho 
general  rig  of  ths  boatb  is  now  just  what  has  been  for  a 
very  long  time  adopted  by  the  Eui^l'sb  fishermen  as  the 
most  convenient  for  drift-fishing.  Steam-tugs  have  been 
sdTantttgeousl^  used  in  towing  Uift  finhing  boats  towards 
and  from  their  fishing  ground ;  but  such  a  system  could 
hardly  be  generally  applied  to  the  vast  fleet  of  boats  which 
collect  in  certain  years  at  rome  of  the  stations, 
nnctn-  The  floctoatioua  in  the  herring  fishing  are  Tery  rcfliaik- 
atkma  in  able,  but  they  are  not  more  so  on  the  coaat  of  Scotland 
n^e^^  thM  on  that  of  Norway  and  alsewhem  Indee'1,  Norway 
■ad  Sweden  afford  inatsoces  nnparaDded  in  Britaif  of  the 
^•apptarsBce  of  herrings  from  particular  districts,  and 
their  return  ia  the  most  unexpected  manner  after  a  long 
eoune  of  years  (see  p.  267).  On  tlio  coast  of  Scotland,  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  fishery  consist  in  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  at  particular  districts  rather  than  a  total 
disappearance  from  any  rae  of  them.  The  moat  marked 
faDnre  in  tneenfe  yean  is  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  tho 
nuumer  fishing  fans  now  been  given  np,  only  a  small  winter 
fishing  being  earned  on.  At  Wick,  Bhio,  for  a  great  nnnbcr 
of  years  the  moat  important  atatioa  on  the  cast  coast,  tho 
herring  fishing  has  beon  more  or  lets  diminisbiag,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  Fraserburgh,  only  about  TO  miles  distant 
from  it,  has  gradually  assumed  an  unexampled  importance. 
It  is  true  that  in  1876  there  was  an  immense  falling  off  in 
the  quantity  of  fish  landeil  at  the  latter  port,  but  it  was  a 
bad  year  at  almost  every  station  on  the  east  and  west  coasts, 
and  the  almoat  general  decrease  arose  not  from  any  apparent 
Mtrdty  of  fish,  bnt  from  th«  boaU  being  frMiaently  kept 
in,  harbour  by  a  continuance  of  vttj  bed  weather  daring 
the  fishing  season,  or  being  onsble  from  the  same  cause  to 
work  their  neta  when  they  reached  their  regular  grounds. 
Than  ia  scHue  reason  for  believing  the  ^dle^^d  scarcity  of 
herrings  nearthe  Und  ia  not  bo  great  as  has  been  sap  joHed. 
Sacceeaf  ol  fishing  miny  mrlea  out  at  sea  has  attracted  large 
numbers  of  boats  from  the  home  waters,  and  the  catches 
inshore  have  been  consequently  mocfa  dimisiahed ;  atill 
the  gsaml  o^niim  appears  to  be  well  founded  that  the  fish 
Im  Dot  entwod  the  firths  and  lochs  in  tiie  last  few  years 
to  the  same  extent  as  they  osed  to  da  That  the  fisheries, 
mean  as  a  whole^  have  been  gtadoally  increasing  is  ehown 
bj  the  caretnlly  prepared  atatiatica  of  the  Board  of 

^»  hsd  Isrie-dMksd  boats,  ud  pei»T«rin|ljr  foUew«l 
MtUe  flshlBc  wm sacesnfnl ;  while  thoM  cnwi  about  Btrwlok  and 
iS??^  not     wsH  pwparod  did  little  good.    Many  of  the 

'l^month  and  CoIdlB(ham  boat*  usdr  tmm  £200  to  £800  for  tba 
mtm,  wwal  from  £100  to  £600,  and  s  fo«  from  £«W  to  £700 
Iks  B«wtek  and  BfUUl  trrm,  m  the  other  butd,  who  »ihod 
■wtt  opsa  beats  sad  iafsrior  bMU^  made  oidy  fhnaXMtofiao." 
-Mdms  to  the  mm  afwt  Is  giVH  tnn  AaMhv,  sad  dmllar 
■  -.nMe«sha«aansendiaftnH»ieparts. 


Fisheriea ;  aod  it  fa  desirable  to  ptdnt  oat  that  tie  great  in. 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  nettlni;  now  oaed'is  to  some  con- 
siderable extent  counterbalanced  by  the  shorter  time  the 
nets  are  in  the  water  ,  tor  tho  boats  go  long  distances  to 
PCI,  end  they  have  to  leave  off  fishing  earlier  in  wder  to 
bring  in  their  fish  in  good  tine  to  the  curera.  It  may 
ai^pcar  strange  that  after  the  lapee  of  centuries  during  «bich 
the  herring  fishery  has  been  regularly  carried  on,  so  little 
knowledge  should  have  been  gained  of  the  habtta  of  this 
valuable  fish ;  bnt  it  must  bo  confessed  that  at  the  present 
n  oment  we  can  say  nothing  jjositively  about  «hat  brings 
the  herring  towards  the  land,  why  at  one  time  they  will 
"  strike"  tho  nets,  and  at  another  they  will  apparently  cot 
go  iicar  them — in  short,  what  are  tlie  particular  iDfiueoces 
which  regulate  their  movements.  Of  conive,  the  old  idea 
that  these  fish  come  into  shosi  water  in  order  to  deposit 
their  spawn  is  tbe  one  still  generally  recfived,  and  we  will 
net  venture  to  say  it  is  incorrect ;  but  if  it  be  trao  that  the 
spawning  fish  como  in  for  that  purpose  that  cannot  bo  the 
indncement  in  the  cats  of  tho  "  matiea  "  or  Ath  which  show 
no  develofmient  of  tho  milt  or  roc.  Yet  both  these  berririgs 
do  pre^sely  the  some.  Mackerel  differ  from  hcninga  in 
spawning  at  the  surface,  and  it  ban  been  abundantly  proved 
that  their  ova  float  during  tbe  whole  iterioO  of  develop- 
ment ;  still  we  find  that  mackerel  in  full  ai>awning  condi- 
tian,  and  half-grown  fibh  also,  nro  mixed  up  in  the  same 
shoals  at  the  time  when  they  ai'prooch  the  land.  Thus  *re 
find  the  habits  of  surface- spa wncrs  and  ground-epawnera 
arc  alike  In  this  respect,  yet  the  common  oxplanalion  of  the 
Tisita  of  tbe  spawning  herring  will  not  apply  in  the  caaa 
of  the  mackerel,  or  even  iu  that  of  the  "  matia.*  Witk 
respict  to  the  canses  which  induce  the  herrings  to  keep 
near  the  surface,  or  to  remain  at  some  little  depth,  a  ateji 
seems  to  have  been  taken  in  the  right  direction  in  the 
obrorvations  now  being  made  of  tho  possible  relatioB  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  to  tho  higher  or  lower  movemcnta 
of  the  fish.  Gool  service  was  done  by  tbe  late  Marqniii  of 
Twccddale  when  he  provided  a  number  of  dcep«oa  ther 
moneters  for  tho  use  of  tlia  fisbeiy  oflicota  and  fishermen, 
wbone  observatiom  are  reported  weekly  to  ths  Mcteorologi> 
cal  Society  of  fjeotla&d,  and  come  nnder  ths  careful  aemtiny 
of  the  secretary,  Ur  Alexander  Bnchan.  It  ia  early  yet  to 
expect  any  definite  reitults  from  this  inquiry,  as  it  has  only 
been  carried  on  for  four  or  five  years;  but  the  obaenrationB 
hitherto  mado  point  to  a  high  degree  of  temperature  io  tbo 
sea  being  unfavourable  to  fishing  and  show  thai,  when  the 
sea  is  found  to  bo  colder  in  any  one  district  than  in  that  oo 
either  side  of  the  herrings  ore  more  sbundant  and  the 
fiahoiy  ia  mon  nuresafut  in  the  colder  than  in  the  vamer 
water.  It  ia  also  stated  that  the  infiuence  of  thmdetatorme 
had  been  perceptible  in  each  year ;  and  that  if  a  thnndeF' 
stofts  of  some  magnitude  hod  extended  over  a  lai^  portion 
of  the  east  of  Scotland,  good  takes  of  fish  might  be  made 
on  that  day,  but  on  the  following  day  few  if  any  fish 
would  be  caught  over  that  part  of  the  coast,  unless  at  the 
extreme  verge  of  a  deep  part  of  the  sea,  as  if  the  fish  were 
retreating  thither.  Observations  on  the  influence  of  wind* 
and  the  temperature  of  the  sea  have  also  been  made  by  tho 
I>ntdi  fishermen ;  and  Heir  von  Fkoedm  of  Hombnig 
believes,  from  an  aoalyais  of  tbeae  observmtlou^  that  a 
tem^tentere  of  from  63"  to  57*  F.  is  most  favouraUh  for  tbo 
bemng  fishery,  and  that  the  chanoea  of  aacceea  diminiah 
with  higher  or  lower  temperatorea.  Should  these  eoncIn> 
sions  be  confirmed,  it  is  quito  possible  that  tho  fish  era  ea 
may  be  enabled,  by  a  trial  of  the  temperatnre  of  the  sea  at 
different  depths,  to  determine  how  far  their  neb  ahonU  be 
sunk  to  give  them  a  fair  hope  of  a  aaoccssf  ol  fishi&K  instead 
of  woriuu^  as  HtVf  do  now,  very  msoh  on  the  dwaoe 
syatem,  often  finding  that  thn  haT«  h&aa  too  m  loo 
low  f Off  tU  priodpM  put  of  Oo  dual 
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Tb«  inpectuit  ^ttm  of  mSag  luninp  In  tlu  mt  atate, 
a;  M  it  U  pittparly  mIM,  m  "wUM>Miiiin|'  b  tun  eonifletalr 
WMked  on  tlu  tut  oout  thui  on  th«  VMb  TIm  whole  prac«ii  of 
tualag  k  eanled  on  undei  tbe  niparTUon  of  Uw  Boaid  ol  Britiih 
WUtt  Bot^  TUhnr,  whkh  wu  Mti^Udud  Iqr  fhe  Act,  48  Gm. 
in.  0. 110  (1808), too,  with Mmedli^t  ehuMiln  Iti  omniution 
ud  kdditloQS  to  ItJ  dntica,  hu  continocd  iti  Ubout  u  tna  prcMnt 
tlms.  lU  ptrtkolni  dntiM  ua  to  Inspect  tha  curing  and  to  tea 
that  tho  propar  Tcgolatioiu  ars  dolj  earned  ont ;  to  place  the 
Oorenuneat  Drand  on  tha  bamla  when  detired,  according  to  the 
QoaUtj  <^  ^  core  ;  to  aao  that  tha  regnlationi  Tor  TeglateriQs  the 
nihing  boata  an  dnJf  attm^ad  to  ;  to  maintfthi  older  en  the  fiening 
mnnaa  ;  to  laj  out  totha  beat  adrantaga  aqwcial  grant  of  inoner 
for  impiorln|L  or  hntldlng  flaheiT  harbous ;  and  to  pnpan  accurate 
■titiatiM  of  ue  Biheriei.  Hanr  yeata  ago  earing  aecoraing  to  thli 
mtm  wu  dona  st  aoma  of  tne  Endiih  pmta,— honca  the  vord 
ftitUt  In  tha  title  of  the  board ;  nit  for  aome  Uttia  time  past 
"  white  herrinsi "  hare  practically  mly  been  prepared  in  Scotlanil, 
and  the  BOW  ordinary  name  of  "  Fisher;  Board,  Scotland,"  fairly  »x- 
piaaan  the  geographical  lisiita  within  which  ita  dntiea  are  petf  ooned 
at  the  preeent  dtj.  The  general  ont-door  ^ork  of  the  board 
li  parfiMiiied  bj  a  body  of  msn  who  an  well  known  bj  ae  title  of 
iaaaiT  officer*;  and  it  is  eaaantial  that  thejr  abenld  hare  .been 
btMisht  nv  aa  eoopn%  on  important  part  of  their  dnttei^Ning  to  see 
Aat  bairels  *  of  a  imper  riu  and  make  are  used  for  the  packing  of 
the  onred  herrings,  and  that  they  are  aecnrvly  headed  and  driren 
before  they  are  tent  abroad.  The  Tarious  doties  theaa  officers  hare 
fa  parfenn.  and  the  carefol  training  they  hare  bad  in  them,  bare 
twaltad  in  the  board  frmdnaliy  obtaining  a  ataff  of  men  by  whose 
intelligence  and  expenance  a  Taat  store  of  information  abont.eraryo 
thing  connected  with  tha  working  at  the  Scotch  flsberiea  has  been 
collated.  Each  man  ii  placed  in  charge  of  a  district  of  ttie  coast, 
■nd  the  detailed  reports  they  make  to  the  secretary  form  tha  baais  ta 
the  nloabte  and  instmctire  reports  of  the  CommUaionen  of  the 
fialiery  Board  annually  presGntad  to  Parliament 

The  operation  of  eating  the  herrings  begins  a«  soon  u  they  are 
^ded,  and  the  buy  scene  which  i*  presented  at  the  Urge  cnring 
■tationa  whoD  thii  work  is  ^oing  on  Is  well  deaeribed  in  ma  artiew 
**  Piafaeriea  "  in  the  laat  edttioa  of  the  present  work ; — 

"  All  along  the  inner  harboor,  and  fn  almoat  erery  street  and  qnay* 
of  the  town  of  Wick,  as  well  as  within  many  large  inclosed  yarda 
•ad  eoreted  buildings,  there  are  nnmeroii  square  boxes  as  big  aa 
OTdinuj^^lMdroanu,  the  containing  lidM,  howerer,  being  only  two 
«r  tkiM  feetUgh.  Into  thasa  huge  troa^  the  heiiinauaeanial 
Awn  the  boats  aa  soon  aa  poaible  titer  they  atrim  There  they  are 
■II  tnmbled  In  Iwlter-akslter,  in  a  long-oontinned  stream  of  fisb, 
natil  the  beats  an  emptied  or  the  troogha  are  SUed.  Then  eome 
troops  of  statdy  Eemalea  of  niionsages  and  complexions,  eaeh  armed 
with  knife  in  hand,  who  range  themsehe*  aronnd  the  flahei^ 
chambers  ;  the  proceu  of  gntttng  Immediately  commences,  and  la 
aarried  on  with  saeh  eeoseleaa  and  nntirin^  aetinty  that  the  nnae- 
entomed  eye  eu  acaroalr  follow  the  qucknesa  of  tbeir  manipn< 
latiMU.  One  woman  will  eriaoerate  abont  two  doten  of  herrings 
in  n  rainnte ;  a*d  when  nearly  8000  of  them  are  working  at  that 
Xat^  with  bit  brftf  intern laaion  from  aariy  morning  tiU  tha  close  of 
day,  the  amooat  of  disembowebnent  may  be  mon  easily  imagined 
than  deaeribed.  This  impotent  proeaai  m  effected  in  tw  folhiwing 
WBSar.  The  practitioner  take*  a  herring  la  her  left  band,  It*  back 
lying  ia  her  pum,  and  inserts  the  point  «t  her  fadb  into  the  near 
nio  of  the  neel^  bearing  well  down  upon  the  hadcbone,  and 
making  the  wei^n  protrnde  a  little  through  tlie  other  stde^  She 
then  giTea  the  knifb  a  torn,  and  pnlUng  it  sntwarda  and  upwards, 
with  anopnoaing  preasare  of  the  thnmb,  aha  draws  forth  in  the  Brrt 
;^ace  the  giUs,  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal,  and  toaaea  them  Into 
aa  adjoining  borrcL  Slke  then  inacrta  the  knife  a  second  time,  and 
by  ■  pecnlior  twitch  removea  what  is  called  the  crown  gut  or  ccecsl 
nppandagea  and  liver.  Then  are  thus  two  aotiona  performed,  each 
«  which  soema  to  ooa^rahout  a  second  of  time.  This  ia  tho 
ordlnaij Sootch pnolka.  ThoDntchmethodlaaomewhatdifferent 
Theiy  laare  in  tiie  crown  got;  and  aowith  them  a  single  pull  suffices 
to  mnoTe  whaterer  is  to  be  taken  away.  This  latter  method  ia 
partially  followed  in  thla  country,  as  being  best  adapted  for  the 
t^tinental  market,  where  it  la  believed  that  the  crown  gnt  baa  a 
powerfid  inflnenoc  in  improving  the  flavour  of  the  fish,  and  where 
the  q)pesranca  of  the  hemng  is  held  to  be  injured  if  it  is  reraoTeil. 
These  &ir  gntton  nsnally  work  together  in  littie  companies  of  two 
or  three,  ao  that  while  one  ia  filling  a  meosnn  with  her  f[utted  liah, , 
notber  eariieathcm  off  to  berwKscd,  aa  it  is  called,  that  is,  cost  into 
Tata  or  burels,  then  sprinkled  with  salt,  then  mon  hearrings  and 
ns  aal^  and  next  a  unraj  aim  plnnged  among  tlnm  fhi  above 
I  dbov/tbia  BlB^ilng  thnn  tcigauwr,  and  w  mi  tOl  Oa  apace  is 


■  iba*  M  an  WoafU  en  ilm  from  Ih  iMw  »eatr^  Ike  Maatttr  Js 
'  M  a-oM"  neeMte,  vUch  AeOM  bold  U  gMm 
Jt  eaa  wen  at  '■aeh  M  taezpectad  tofanWi  saooch  feed  eared  aad 
rboTtaff  tsBna'bantf  "haTluacapadtr  of  inlloni^--lh(dl<tenae« 
m  lbs  **o  niHians  balef  uoiUr  icceaaMJ  for  by  the  bcefcealA  on- 
aslHHa  far  aadnf.  aa4  Ibe  IM  iteaa  oaasgM  tgr  Iks  catlai  W. 


fined,  TbeTmarUealoiigR«rBherteitlBMlatidcBlaila,MOo«ding 
to  the  supply  of  labour  at  command,  and  the  Immediate  nateiailka 
of  gattlng  and  rouring ;  but  the  next  nmal  >tap  In  the  mtim  la 
for  a  third  hand  to  remove  thoa*  benina  from  the  second  nfi  or 
vessels,  and  re-salt  and  pack  them  corMullj.  evecr  awifiei  nw 
crosaing  at  rf^t  onglee  that  which  precedao  it  Henfagi  hrtaaded 
for  the  foreign  market  an  anally  airangsd  with  their  baieka  do»n> 
wards,  while  thoas  for  the  Irish  market  an  wefenod  whan  poeked 
flat,  or  mon  upon  their  aidea.  Each  row  oets  a  fraah  minuing  «l 
aalt  nntU  the  batnl  is  filled.  The  hesd  of  the  caak  U  then  la^ 
loosely  on,  the  contents  being  allowed  to  aettla  down,  otpbu,  salt 
ia  called,  for  a  time, — which  they  soon  do  so  eoosldeiabli'  as  to  admit 
of  each  cask  receiving  another  row  or  two,  with  additleiMl  oalt^ 
before  being  doaed  by'  the  cooper.  The  banele  should  then 
be  headed  up,  tightened  in  the  hoopi^  laid  mon  flieir  oides^  and 
pUced  under  cover,  so  aa  to  be  shaded  from  tie  fan's  uja,  whidi 
an  iniurions  to  the  fish.  They  should  also  be  rolled  half  over  ererf 
second  or  third  daf,  nntQ  they  are  bon^packed;  which  nrooeea,  If 
the  after  intention  is  to  renire  the  oflldal  tosnd  of  the  Boatd 
of  Fisheries,  must  not  be  SD<ma  perfinmed  dian  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  fne  days  from  the  date  of  captoie."  Sir  nomas  Dick 
Lauder  ■  thus  describes  the  final  operationa ; — "  When  tlM  pkUe 
bos  beeh  sufficiently  poured  off,  n  hnndhl  of  salt,  if  required; 
jhonid  be  thrown  around  the  inside  of  the  berreli^  and  the  ber> 
rings  should  be  preaeed  close  to  the  inside  of  the  eaiki^  and  addi- 
tional fiih,  of  the  aame  description  and        cf  core,  ahoald  be 

Kcked  in  nntil  the  barrel  is  properly  filled;  after  whidi  it  sbooU 
flagged,  headed,  blown,  and  tightened,  and  the  curing  ntarka 
aentciwd  upon  the  udaa,    Hu  baiml  nujr  then  hnn  Ito  pickle 
pound  in,  and  be  finaUy  bunged  m,"  '  ■  • 
•  The  cured  heninn  are  aapsnted  into  four  classes: — "FoU,"  or  Clauses 
fish,  having  large  mllt  or  toe— in  ftct,  those  which  are  nearly  or  quite  nu  d 
ready  to  spawn  ;  "  Katies,"*  or  firt fish,  in  whi^  the  allt  Mioa  Is  bnndi. 
qoitenndevelopeJ ;  "Spen^''or ohotten,  tboee whichbave  raccntly 
apawned,  and  conaeqnently  are  in  very  poor  condition,  having  nuther 
the  fkt  of  the  maties  nor  the  roe  of  the  foil  fiah;  and  "Mixed," 
consiattngof  flahof  allkinda,  or  onaaaorted.    For  theae  four  daaaee 
the  Boara  ef  Fisheries  ^ves  distinct  brands^  denoting  the  quoUU 
and  deacription  of  fish  m  each  barrel ;  but  the  crown  fall  nraiH^ 

J iven  only  to  "  fall "  fish  Moperly  cured,  ii  the  one  in  special  reqnaat 
t  £netes  the  fineet  production  of  tho  aystem  of  the  Britiah  white 
herring  cure.  Branding  ia  quite  mtiimal  on  the  port  at  the  cnrer ; 
but  In  any  ease  this  method  ot  otfug  can  i»Ix  be  carried  on  under 
In^eetlon,  and  borreli  of  n  pirilsnlarriM  must  be  need  for  packing 
the  fish  In.  It  iionaof  thaanonallaol  the  aystu),  bowevcT.lhai 
although  it  is  abadutaly  forbidden  to  use  banels  ^  other  than  n 
certain  specified  ^le,  there  ia  not  tha  sliohtest  lestriction  as  to  the 

r^ity  or  condition  of  the  fish  to  be  packed  in  them,  ao  long  as  tho 
eminent  brand  is  not  desired  for  them.  Any  refuse  Gnh  maybe 
cured  and  packed,  but  the  barrel  moat  be  of  a  certain  rite.  The 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  brandingsystem  have  been  otteu 
disenssed,  and  it  >as  been  frequently  condemned  as  opposed  to  the 
general  policy  of  m^^'ng  the  sale  of  an  article  dependent  on  its 
merits  uone ;  it  hu  be<n  eontended  that  the  Government  Is  not 
jiutified  in  giving  a  cwtificate  of  the  qualitv  of  cured  herringe  more 
than  of  any  other  mannfactbred  article,  and  in  no  other  esse  would 
such  a  guarantee  be  girea.  To  ^Um  it  ia  leriicd  that  there  la  a  d*- 
mand  for  "vUte  herrian"  in  numeiont  and  distuit  European  mu^ 
kets ;  that  withontdteOoremmenthfandahanelofherringBwoald 
in  some  plaeea  raiely  b«  sold  nnless  the  contents  wen  first  exardned; 
and  that  the  disturbance  and  exposure  of  the  fiah  would  lessen  their 
value  when  they  wen  ultimately  unpacked  at  the  end  poeaibly  of  a 
distant  journey.  They  may  peas  through  many  handa  before  they 
finaUy  reach  tiie  consumer,  and  each  person  would  be  amious 
to  satisfy  himself  of  their  quality.  Then  is  no  doqbt  that  the 
bnnd  (odlltates  the  sole  under  such  cireumstances,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  thousands  of  barrels  are  add 
on  the  Continent  erety  year  with  no  other  guarantee  than  that  (tf 
the  carer's  name.  Up  to  the  year  ISSB  no  charge  was  made  tbr. 
branding  ;  but  ainoe  then  a  fee  of  fonrpence  per  baml  has  been  paid, 
and  the  proceeds  practically  connt  against  the  expense  of  the  board. 
It  wos  beUevcd  in  eome  quaitera  that  thtf  alleged  value  of  the  ttand 
waa  really  not  so  great  as  to  maketiucnren  willing  to  par  nr  II* 


SiilVrtk!;  JmJS!^"  l«M  peMibly  mcr  t.  the  naall  rti.  ot  Iho  ando- 
TBlopad  mm  or  roe,  at  eomptrod  *Wi  lha  talkr  preporttoiie  o(  ihow  oniatu  hj 
the  rua  atb.  Bat  our  laqolrtc*  «n  the  nbje«  rrem  antbniilta,  both  la  Eaalaml 
and  lbs  Helherttiid^  have  tallad  to  slidt  aof  detaUe  txplanatloa.  Tha  vaieb 
wjnaiaie  tftdr  hertlnr*  Into  three  cbMoi,  u  wo  do,  aceordtBi  to  (ha  condUkn  of 
llwiaDTOdaellTa  nvaiu.  *li :— "Voll,'  fall  ofnnt  ^■Haaljei,''  «llh  the  rea  on- 
MMlMedt  end  "Ylan,''  emptr  or  ■hettan.  Maalja  an  eaiMrsIlT  fat  flih,  bnt 

SStani^*  that^WMiflr  wkoatha™*  ^^^nUT^ 
iiiiiuiisilTSBiii,  ltT  rat  Is  mdwOhr  skserted,  ead  the  M  batsmaMtt  sai| 
ibTataSttm  My  wWal.'ts  UtSA,  Iks  hontags  on  esM  UmI? 
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•ad  coaMtitBUj  tot  tjttaa  tal^  1m  qvlatlj  got  rid  of  W  tba 
oann  CMHW  to  nuke  BM  oT  lb  Tbo  nnlt  bu  Mt&  tinclMiy  tha 
rerer** ;  un  tha  argDOMtit  uklait  tha  MiitlniuiiM  of  mndlof  on 
Um  cnand  of  the  upcom  Gi  eoniMxioii  vith  it  bu  btcn  coudd- 
«nwl7  wwk—od  bj  tiw  ilMt  thit  thB,i7rteiii  ii  now  to  &  Urp  «• 
twt  nltHiiipoitiu 

Tb*  MlowlNc  tabk  •kon  tho  amoont  of  fee*  collected  In  the 
man  185»-77,  in  aeeodanoe  with  the  Act  SI  and  29  Vict 
mp. « (less) :- 


rmt. 

CtOMUd. 

Fan 

CoDtcUd. 

ISM 

0844  U  • 

uat 

MIM  10  . 

ura 

JETtM  11  a 

itat 

mt  4  a 

1N7 

mo  1  0 

UT4 

•an  la  a 

lUt 

44n  >  • 

M>1  0  u 

ma 

an*  la  a 

uat 

aiTI  10  B 

itm 

40TI   T  4 

IST* 

4lta  <  a 

lan 
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VMt  Or  the  mat  coaat  of  Scotland  the  herring  fiabery  fa  elae  of  greet 

flMBt  Impertaaee,  and.  aa  we  here  prenoDslr  nentuMied,  It  begiDe  earlier 

euclilg.  thu  that  on  tbe  eeetera  ride.  Tbeie  la  agtMtd  d«j  of  coring  In  the 
Stomomjr  dietrict,  but  the  bnnd  ia  in  little  favoar.  It  ia  alleged 
that  the  weatem  Bab,  eapecUUr  thoee  caoght  earljr  in  the  aeaaon, 
an  more  delicate  than  ttioie  taken  on  the  eaat  cout,  and  will  not 
bear  the  deee  paokiag  roqidiiite  for  ensuring  the  proper  weight  in 
each  baml  If  it  la  to  recan  the  brand.  Ae  real  explanation  ia 
donbUeM  that  the  euien  are  anxlooa  to  catch  tka  narket  aa  aoon  aa 
peaaible,  and  will  not  allow  the  nnmber  of  diqra'  Ibr  the  flab  to  be  in 
Biekle  before  eending  them  »«aj  that  la  laaaaaatjr  aoeonling  to  the 
Dtaadlnc  legilatioBb  Tbaaa  only  amd  fiah  ate  matiea  or  &t  her- 
rings,  and  are  chiefly  sent  to  the  Russian  market  A  ftrj  large 
({Dsntitr  of  the  weatem  flab  caught  later  In  the  aeaaon  la,  howeTcr, 
aeut  to  narket  in  the  fresh  ataU ;  they  are  aprinUed  with  ealt  and 
looeelj  packed  in  banele,  and  qtUekly  taken  \ij  epeclal  ateamrn  tc 
Qlasauw  and  to  U*erpooL  These  fish  are  given  under  the  head  -jf 
"  balk  "  in  the  publiuied  retnma  by  the  Fi&ery  Board,  and,  being 
■)i|ditly  aalted,  ere  Ineladed  among  the  "  cored  fish,"  although  not 
iritn  thooa  which  have  been  guttad  and  have  gone  throngh  the  regular 
pcepantion  for  export  On  arrival  at  the  borne  markeU  they  may 
be  leadilr  add  aa  fteth  berringe,  after  the  aprinkliog  of  salt  ban 
been  waahed  off. 

Close  It  is  on  the  western  eoeat  tbat  the  quealioBirf  a  does  time  for  bar- 

time  for  rinp  has  been  ao  mnehdiiewasid,  no  unfortunately  in  ISM  an  Act 
toirinfi.  (nBWlUVleto.n)waapa«tdbywhiehkeIoBetimewaaesUbIiahed 
there.  The  UU  was  broogbt  In  at  the  instance  <rf  some  of  the  cnirra 
kt  Qlaagow  and  other  pieces,  principally  on  tbs  west  coaat  By  thfa 
Act  barring  Sshlug  was  entirely  probiuted  from  the  1st  of  January 
to  the  Slat  of  Hay  on  any  part  (u  the  coast  between  Ardnaronrcban 
Point  and  the  Hull  of  Galloway  on  the  south,  and  from  the  lit  of 
January  to  the  20th  of  Hay  between  Ardnamurchan  and  Cape  Wrath 
OQ  the  North.  Not  a  benuw  was  allowed  to  be  taken  during  the 
eloee  season  for  the  purpose  M  sale,  or  to  be  need  as  bait,  or  to  keep 
the  fishermen  from  starration;  and  it  appeara  that  this  cruel  pro- 
hibilioo  was  to  be  m forced  that  the  markets  might  not  be  aopiilied 
■*  with  fish  which  wers  not  of  the  beat  qnalitr,  but  yet  were  auAcuntly 

good  to  eoamand  an  ea^  aale,  and  therefore  to  lower  the  priest  the 
eurera  would  otherwise  hare  obtained  from  the  regular  summer 
fishery.  It  was  professed  that  the  early  fishing  broke  up  the  shoals 
before  they  entered  tha  HLnch,  and  therefore  diminished  the  supply 
in  June  and  July  ;  and  it  waa  said  that  many  of  the  fish  caught 
between  January  and  Hay  were  unwholesome  and  unfit  (or  food. 
But  an  inquiry  fnto  all  the  circa nutancea  of  the  ease  clearly  showed 
that  the  promoters  of  the  Act  for  estaUiahlng  close  time  were  the 
cnren  alone,  who  held  meetings  of  dieir  own  body,  and,  without 
oonsulUng  the  fishermen,  prwaid  forward  a  meaaun  which  sacrificed 
every  one  a  interest  to  their  own.  It  waa  one  of  the  moet  unhappy 
c^iode*  in  the  blstoiy  of  the  Scotch  fidiarin ;  but  fortunately  tiie 
•ITscIs  of  the  cloae  time  were  soon  made  known,  and  after  a  short 
axpariMiea  it  waa  fhond  impoaaiUe  to  onforco  a  law  which  brought 
misery  and  starvalioa  to  the  homes  (rf  a  coaat  popolatioo,  many  of 
whom  prerioualy  could  only  nasue  to  obtain  a  bare  subaiatence 
br  hard  and  nnremittlog  toiL  The  law  nmained  prartically  in 
abeyance  for  a  time,  and  no  proae^tions  for  infringing  It  were 
carried  on  pending  the  result  oi  the  report  of  the  royal  commission 
in  I80S  on  herring  trawling.  Id  IBM  this  qneation  of  close  time 
came  alao  before  the  royal  commission  for  Inquiring  into  the  condi- 
tion the  eaa  fisheriea  genenlly;  and  such  overwhelming  evidence 
of  the  evil  eflecta  of  the  close  time  waa  brought  before  tha  com- 
,  misaionera  that  In  anticipation  of  their  completa  report,  ther  did 
"not  besiUU  to  bring  the  aahject  before  the  Gomnment,  with  the 
riew  ta  aome  relief  being  given  before  the  question  could  be  finally 
liaposed  olC  lUa  Teauted  in  instnictions.being  gires  not  to  en- 
orce  tha  law ;  and  in  Ota  following  aeasion  of  parliament  a  Ull 
1  by  which  clooa  time  was  entirely  aboUahed  north  vl 
ebaa  Point  This  Included  all  the  inner  and  outer  H«b- 
/•hmtkamttietkmhedbmaoMTadylalt  SootbjiftlMt 


part  of  the  coast  cloot  time  waa  eoatliKiad  u  before,  wifli  tha 
exoeption  of  January,  which  beoame  ftea  to  tha  flahMmsn.  By  ' 
subsequent  legislstion  (the  Sea  Fisharira  Art,  18A8)  this  dcoe  tlma 
has  been  done  away  with  bevond  the  three  mUe  limit,  so  that  at 
the  preeent  time  herring  flamng  la  entirely  free  ererywhere  arennd 
the  firitiah  ItUnds  exeept  within  throe  milea  of  that  fxut  of  the 
coast  of  Scotland  which  Iiea  between  Ardnamuichan  P«nt  and  tha 
Hull  of  Qalloway ;  and  the  difficulties  of  enforcing  the  law  that* 
am  so  gnat  that  too  eloae  time  baa  now  only  a  nominal  exiatance. 
Anotbw  oommitsioi^  wUch  haa  hoNt  nesntiy  engaged  In  Inquiring 
into  the  state  of  the  herring  fisheriea  of  Scotland  hat  alao  reported 
against  the  utility  of  cloae  time. 

The  fisheriea  of  the  west  eoost  of  Scotland  have  unfortnnstely  elm  "  Trnrl 
rise  to  much  bitter  feeling  among  those  whoare  interested  in  uem,  Ing''  <'•' 
either  ss  fishermen  or  curers,  euil  nothinghss  cause!  so  much  social  aontn- 
disturbauec  as  the  quarrels  between  the  drifl-ftsharmen  and  thoas 
who  hare  been  uting  theaean-nat,  or,  aa  it  is  called  in  Sootland,  the^^- 
"trawl,"  for  catching  henioga.   The*k>calitica  in  which  thcae  die-  =^ 

EiUa  hara  siiedally  taken  mace  an  Loch  Fyne  and  the  Kyha  of  j^t^.— 
at^  but  more  particularly  In  the  former  long  famena  wnter^  Wa  ™'"'^ 
have  already  deacribed  tbc  scnwil  node  of  working  the  aean.  whan 
speaking  of  the  English  fisheriea,  and  wo  will  only  now  repeat  that 
this  method  of  fishing  consists  in  shooting  a  long  sheet  of  netting 
in  a  semiaircle,  both  ends  ot  which  are  moet  conunonly  hauled  oa 
shore  until  the  whole  net  with  tiie  inclosed  fish  is  landed ;  but 
eometimes  a  boat  is  used  sa  the  fised  point  at  which  the  enila  of  tha 
net  are  made  to  meet,  and  into  which  the  net  is  hauled  aa  beCsR. 
In  the  former  case  the  net  Is  used  aa  a  ground-aean,  la  tha  latter 
a*  a  dnile-net.  RoUi  ere  equally  objected  to  by  the  drift  fialumtn, 
«  lio,  until  about  the  year  18U.  had  fished  Loch  Fyne  aoeefding  t* 
the  old  aataUished  method.  The  trawl  waa  then  Intrednerd,  and 
on  arrenti  ocnaloua  a  gunboat  lias  been  minirad  to  keep  onder  bo* 
tureen  the  Ashenncn  when  both  modes  of  fishing  were  beinc  carried 
on.  l^b  Fyne,  as  wv  have  sold,  waa  the  spedal  scene  of  tneaedis- 
l<utes,  and  ouc  common  complaint  by  tlie  drift  fishermen  was  that 
the  trawls  luterceTitcd  tlie  finti  at  the  entrance  to  the  loch,  and  bnk* 
up  the  shoals,  so  that  the  herrings  did  not  find  their  wsy  tothe  nmwr 
wstcr,  where  it  was  alleged  then  always  Used  (o  be  plenty  of  fieh  at 
th*  proper  season.  Thcro  were  complaints  also  that  fish  of  all  aina 
were  caught  by  the  trawl,  thoea  whkh  were  too  email  to  be  atopped 
by  the  drift  ncta  and  thoae  too  hrge  to  be  meabod  la  them — Lb* 
"  mother  fish,"  as  some  d.tbe  fiiliunien  nailed  them.  Then  tt  waa 
said  that  tlis  trawlera  someUiues  mnda  aoch  enonHNU  htnb  that 
onlv  a  portion  of  the  catch  coold  bo  sarod.  u>d,  baaidea  other  iiM 
lahl  to  their  charge,  it  was  finally  staled  aa  the  crowniug  aflenca— 
one  that  raally  cx[dainc(l  the  princiiial  oppoaitlea  to  the  tmwicta — 
that  they  lowered  the  price  of  herriuga  to  a  considerable  extrat  by 
the  large  suppliea  thry  couhl  with  rittle  expenditure  of  tima  ami 
trouble  tometunea  throw  into  the  market,  and  eo  prevented  the  drift- 
men  from  obtaining  tiic  better  jirirea  tbey  had  commonly  got  froat 
their  smaller  catchea. 

The  rcault  of  these  asMial  eon|iUiuU  was  that  in  IWI  an  Art 
(U  and  15  Viet  c.  S6)  waa  iKwsed  to  put  an  end  to  tmwllns 
tta  herringa  on  the  eoaat  of  Seothiiidi  but  that  not  prosing  eflect- 
Ire.  more  atringeat  nenanN*  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  ftaharacm 
In  1800  (S3  and  U  Vkt  o,  «S>  and  (24  and  S5  Viet  c  72), 
and  fishing  with  the  trawl  was  completely  aap^csaed.  So  atrong  a 
feeling  existed,  however,  uuong  a  urge  body  of  tha  fishermen  an4 
others  that  the  -complaiat^gainat  trawling  were  unjust,  and  tha 
prohibition  li^urious  to  tlie  intcrcata  of  the  public  aa  wall  as  to  th« 
fishermen  immediately  aJkctetl  by  it,  uiat  in  16U  a  royal  oomroi»-. 
rion  was  a^nintod  especially  to  inquire  into  the  subject;  end  In  1M4 
the  question  was  lnde|wndentiy  considered  by  twoof  the  members  of 
the  general  Soa  naheriea  ComraiaaioD,  tiie  third  commisnoner  buinf 
porposely  aboaut  from  the  aeeond  laqniiy,  as  bo  had  taken  part  in 
the  proceedinga  of  the  prerious  one.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  bv 
the  two  comroistions,  after  hearing  a  giMt  deal  of  OTidenoe  from  botk 
seta  of  fiahermeu,  were  decidedly  adrcrao  to  the  oniODenta  of  tfuwk 
ing,  and  were  to  the  cffi'ct  that  the  herring  fishery  in  Loch  Fyo* 
had  tufferod  no  dimiontion  by  that  method  of  working ;  ea 
the  contrary,  it  had  really  been  progreislve,  whan  tha  penodo  M 
comparison  ware  made  sufficienUy  long  to  correct  the  annual  floetua- 
tions,  which  were  always  conriderable  ia  this  aa  in  all  other  herring 
fisheriea.  They  sav  > :— '•  The  selected  years  of  bad  fishing,  brought 
sa  proofo  that  trawling  was  deslroyicg  the  fishery,  have,  when  ex- 
amined, no  apulication  to  the  question,  aisn  equal  number  of  yeera 
of  quite  as  bad  fishing  ore  found  in  every  decennial  period  before  tba 

system  of  trawling  had  been  discorered  Trswiinc  for  bcr- 

nug  has  been  an  imiiortant  meaoa  of  cheapening  fiu  to  tha 
eousumcT,  by  the  large  and  audSon  takes,  and  oas  thrown  into  tha 
market  an  aoundant  aupfdy  ot  wholeaome  frcoh  fish  at  prices  whiek  I 
enable  the  poor  to  eqjoy  them  withoot  having  to  oome  Into  aoaa^ 
patitioa  with  tha  carer.  It  is  thla  drcnmstsnce  which, 
odnka,  liai  wodtued  the  oemaRd  forrepreaalTo  legislation,  Ibk  tba 
ffto  aif  tlw  tott-oet  flahcnnon  are  myck  affaotad  by  the  snd*a»  a^^ 
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iMft  Ctttm  of  Vb»  tmVa,  wImh  vtiUiif  viA  Im  uiiItU  ua 
Mth  B  man  prtdMtln  kind  of  Ubom,  to  to  BBd«mU  tlu  drift 
Ww"— ',  Mtd  ts  dmm  the  nuket  fcr  tlu  oaim" 

It  kappowd  that  in  1800,  th«  U«t  year  of  tnvllBR  bsfon  ita  eom- 
pkla  tamnmoa,  the  lUiiiig  In  Loch  Fjne  wu  th«  LugMt  erer 
taieini  tnm  ;  in  1801  it  fell  off,  but  in  1883  itHMaMiiiTerrluw, 
and  that  wu  followed  br  flnotoatiani  u  bafore,  aluioiigh  the  drift 
flaliannen  then  had  it  ^1  their  own  waf.  The  reconimendationa  of 
the  two  commiaaions  wen  emtxidiad  in  an  Act  {30  and  31  TioL 
ei  63)  paiNil  in  1807,  by  which  an^  kind  of  herring  net  with  what 
«u  then  the  legal  meah  waa  pennitted,  and  trawla  ao  eonatmcted 
■gain  came  Into  uaa.  By  the  Saa  Tiaheriea  Act,  1888,  all  reatrio- 
tuna  aa  to  the  aiie  of  meah  were  dona  twar,  bnt  aa  ibtt  Act  onir 
eppliei  to  fithinz  beyond  the  three  nile  limit,  the  Act  of  1887  atiU 
reKaiatea  the  fishins  in  Loch  Fyne.  It  chanced  that  from  1888  to 
1874  the  produce  oT  thia  loch  gradnally  fell  off  from  46,818  bamla 
to  8934  bamla ;  the  heniuga  did  not  go  to  the  upper  watn«  of  the 
loch  In  the  aame  numbers  aa  before,  and  we  need  hudly  aay  tliat  the 
drift  flahemeu  accounted  for  it  mainly  by  the  faetthat  trawling  had 
again  been  pomuttad.  The  drift  liihemen  had  little  belief  in  the 
two  eepimiaalona  which  had  reported  that  tranling  bad  done  no 
batn ;  imt  in  UJi,  when  mattera  were  at  their  worat,  three  Scotch 
nntlMMii  of  poaltlon,  who  vera  likely  to  command  the  confi* 
oeDca  of  tike  fiuwnnen,  formed  themaclvet  into  a  prirate  committee 
to  in^ire  Into  the  eauaea  of  the  failnro  in  Loch  Fyne,  The  re* 
mlt  aa  regmrda  the  ciricla  of  trawling  in  keeping  away  the  hcninga 
mmr  be  beat  givan  in  their  own  word*  "The  fact  cannot  be  ex* 
pluned  away  that  the  fish  aeem  to  be  at  preaent  diainclined  to  enter 
other  narrowwateiB  xthen  trawling  la  unknown."'  The  idea,  how- 
erer,  that  the  opinions  of  theee  gentlemen  would  be  receired  with 
leapect  baa  proved  to  be  a  miataJcen  one:  and  the  fact  that  three 
iaquiriaa  had  raanltad  iif  the  aame  condnalona  wcmed  only  to  mako 
thaae  Sahennen  the  more  determined  to  clamour  against  trawling. 
In  1877  a  fourth  commission  Kna  appointed ;  ita  olgecC  waa  to  ex- 
anine  into  tlie  condition  of  the  Scotch  herring  Bah eriea  generally, 
and  the  atate  of  the  Loch  Fyne  (isheriea  vaa  therefore  once  inore 
faiTeatigated.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  pradoce  of  this  loch 
had  incraased  ttom  I93i  banda  In  1874  to  1«,0»7  in  I87S,  and  to 
14,471  in  1870,  with  a  fiiHhcT  increase  in  1877,  so  hr  aa  the  retnma 
had  been  made  up  at  the  time,  all  the  oU  stotements  were  again 
uoogkt  forward  by  the  drift  men.  But  the  &cte  against  them 
appear  to  hare  been  too  strong,  and  this  lost  commiaaion,  like  the 
three  prarioas  ones,  has  dacliued  to  ivcommend  that  trawling  ahould 
be  supprMaad. 

.  There  ia  abundant  cTidenco  in  the  records  for  a  great  number  of 

JBon  that  the  annual  produce  of  Loch  Fyne  has  beananlflaat  tolarre 
nctuattona.    But  if  we  compare  aocoesaiTe  perioda  of  ten  yean  each 
«e  shall  find  that  not  only  an  tba  avavege  telal  cakhcf  ia  noCBt 

CM  br  in  exceea  of  tbcae  in  aarilar  ttaaoa,  hU  the  averaga  tat  each 
t  haa  veiy  largely  Incieaaed.    The  fbuowing  official  recerd  fbr 
peiloda  td  ten  years  ia  rery  instmetire  >~ 


Period. 

ArenfeKe. 
of  Boala. 

Arencelle. 

ofBurala 

X8S7-I8M 
1837-1840 
1847-1850 
1887-1888 
1887-1870 

800 

8S0 
398 
6S8 
479 

3,400 

7,388 
19,949 
33,090 
25,601 

Hm  aTenge  for  the  ten  years  18S7-1860  waa  much  raiaed  by  the 
•BemoBs  eatch  of  70,883  bomla  in  1B02,  whilat  the  maU  nnmber 
of  69S4  bamla  only  being  taken  in  1874  has  inaUrially  lowered  the 
amaga  for  the  last  ten  years. 

If  we  BOW  look  at  the  {wodnce  of  the  fiahery  on  the  whole  west 
eoast  of  Scotland  fiw  the  last  thirty  years,  taking  the  arerage 
la  periods  of  ton  years  as  before,  we  find  the  following : — 


Tun. 

AT«ng«  Celch. 

HIshMt  Csldi. 

Lereit  Catch. 

1847-1850 
18S7-186S 
1887-1870 

85,827 
123,154 
150,988 

109,808 
173,837 
220,087 

60,200 
88,218 
83,892 

^twiuunuBregiTen  are  in  umu,  aa  usual ;  ana  tba  figarea 
in  thia  and  the  preceding  retuni  an  taken  from  the  sUtiatiea  can- 
fufly  prepMed  b/  Mr  George  Sehuh,  assistant  inspector  under  the 
Upard  of  flabenea,  andftamiahedbrldm  totha  commiaaion  in  1877. 
He  had  hjm  S7  nan  in  the  aarrlee  of  the  boaid.  and  fbr 
14  ywB  the  whob<«  the  weat  eoast  fldieriea  had  been  under  hia 
Ulajpccnon, 

^jen  ianothing  that  enables ns  better  to  understand  tlie  actual 
condition  rf  a  thictaattng  Indasbr  like  onr  aea  Aaheriea  than  accunta 
roeorda  of  iu  annual  produce.    In  thJa  reapect  Scotland,  owing  to 


<  The  Itepon  of'lheM  nstlanm  fa  ■trealn  fall  aal  iMr  dlMOHed  ta  Um 
■  *».r*  rer  Wl  erthe  Boer*  af  fiSSlS.  ^  " 


the  earelhl  lahom  of  her  Board  of  Flibtrlaa,  k  1*  •  6r  aMa  fbf> 
tunate  poaition  than  either  Kngland  er  Ireland ;  and  the  UOatriBg 
toUea  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  Fiahaay  Board  will  nadilj 
show,  by  the  eompariaon  of  any  two  eelected  eeriea  of  yeaxL  the 
giadaaiiy  increaaiog  importance  of  the  Scotch  hcning  flaheiy, 
Hotwithatandiog  the  fluctnatious  arising  hom  uniaTOurabb  weather 
and  other  natnnl  canaea.  Wo  may  add  that  oonndoaUa  qniantitiak 
of  herrings  which  an  sold  iu  the  local  marlceta  and  oonaomed  wbilit 
quite  frsaa,  do  not  ^  ^  board'a  ntnni^  but  tlwaa  wUA 

an  aligbtly  aalted  for  tnult  hy  diip  to  the  nrt  mnketa  an  aa 
inchk£d.    The  qaantllin  an  in  hand^  ai  baftm. 

Abitsaot  ahowing  the  total  quantity  of  White  Rerrinn  cnm^ 
branded,  and  exported,  year  or  year,  <n  ao/ar  a*  brvugAl  umUr 
MjrnjsiDUS  ^  FiAery  Qfieint  bm  the  lat  of  June  1800  to  thi 
Slat  of  December  1877 ;  dlsangniahlagthe  export  to  Irelaad,  to 
tlw  ConUneat^  and  to  phoea  ont  of  Euope.  The  perioda  Hie 
which  each  Itetnm  ia  made  end  on  the  6th  of  Apr»  down  to 
1844  ;  from  that  year  to  1853,  on  the  &th  of  Jannary ;  and  after- 
wards  on  the  31st  of  December ;  hence  two  ntuma  wen  mdt- 
lished  in  1652.  There  were  no  retume  for  Kngland  after  Jaa> 
usry  18^0,  or  for  the  IeIe  of  Han  after  January  1800. 
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1 

jr.A — Tn  the  all  jtm  eDdlng  1th  April  1S13  the  bmntjr  oa  herrinft  cared 
snued  wu  two  ihlUlnm  per  barrel,  while  then  wii  s  boamx  >c  Ih*  fast  Una 
of  two  •hllUnti  sod  elghtpcnce  per  berrel.  pejreUo  bj  (he  eiclye.  on  the  eipa^ 
IMlaa  at  honUun,  wbetber  cored  tWtt  et  ancntted,  bat  which  ceeted  ob  the 
Irt  Jans  18U|  fat  Ilw  eleeeliyaata  eaUng Mi  Apnt  1838 Uie booDbr  en hemaae 
cured  gauad  «■■  fear  AOIfaigi  per  bamli  In  Ibe  four  nMceedlaf  resn  Iba 
beaalv  vis  radaeed  one  ehflltaK  per  banc!  each  Tear  tin  itae  ttbeT Afnl  t8l» 
wbwit  eaHGd  altoiMlMruaail  h*s  nrt  Aiee  baea  naawd.. 
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FISHERIES 
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€arvU  Sr  Sprat  Filing. — This  is  carried  on  to  aoma 
eitert  at  tbe  upper  end  of  the  FirtU  of  Forth,  and  id  tlio 
Si»uly  Firth.  Id  the  former  locality  the  games  are 
caaght  by  meuu  of  bawb  (seaa^  uid  the  jHtin^pal  fishing 
it  on  tha  western  lide  of  Incbgairiei  In  toe  Beaoly 
Firtb  drift-nets  are  used,  and  only  fish  of  fair  size  are  t«ken. 
Complaints  bare  long  been  made  in  both  places  of  the 
captnre  of  young  herrings  with  the  garvies,  and  the  heiTing 
fishers  have  doaa  their  best  to  get  garvie  fishery  put  a 
■top  to ;  bot  fortunately  Uiey  hare  not  Bttcceeded,  for  this 
fishery  gives  profitable  employment  to  a  good  many  fisher- 
nen,  and  there  is  not  a  particle  of  proof  that  the  herring 
fishing  bttber  oat  has  anffared  from  thtt  oceaiional  capture 
of  yoang  herringi  with  tha  garrieiL  Sprats  are  not  in 
mndt  demand  in  the  Scotch  markets,  and  almost  all  that 
are  taken  in  the  localities  mentioned  are  sent  by  rail  to 
London.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  tha  old  fallacy  of  the 
•prat  being  nothing  but  a  yonng  herring  still  pieTBila  among 
some  of  the  iuhermen  and  curers. 

Line  FiJteriet. — The  capture  of  cod,  haddock,  ling,  and 
Baithe  or  coalfish  is  general  around  the  coast  of  Scotland ; 
'and  the  tndc  or  totals  a  northers  qtedea  of  dia  eod  family, 
and  ia  ahape  lika  a  abort-bodied  Kn^  it  taken  in  aome 
tombeia  at  tiieShetlauda,  and  a  few  at  tha  oater  Hebridee^ 
Long  lines  era  in  nee  for  haddoek,  lin&  and  tnak,  and  alao 
for  cod  on  many  parte  of  the  ooast ;  bat  at  the  Shetlauds 
band  lines  are  employed  for  cod  and  eaitho,  and  also  at 
Faroe  and  Iceland.  At  Newhaven,  Eyemoudi,  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbonrhood  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  two  sisea 
of  long  line  are  r^Iarly  worked  in  the  proper  season. 
The  amsller  or  haddock  lioeB  have  from  800  to  1000  hooks 
each,  or  even  more^  on  snooda  H  inchea  Imtg  and  2}  feet 
apai^  and  mnnala  and  log  worms  are  need  aa  bait  Some 
little  interest  ^  attaebed  to  the  atata  of  this  fisbeiy.  aa  It  is 
an  important  one  in  Scotland,  and  a  few  years  ego  it  was 
esid  io  hare  fallen  off  very  much.  Bat  it  appears  there 
•re  stm  p^nty  of  haddocks  on  the  coast,  and  now  that 
larger  and  decked  boats  are  need,  and  tlie  fishermen  are 
*canseqaently  more  independent  of  weather,  very  large  takes 
are  not  nnoommon.  In  one  week  in  January  1876  the 
Eyemouth  boats  were  at  sea  six  times,  and  landed  20,000 
atonea  of  baddoeks,  which  sold  at  2l  par  atone^  producing 
fn  that  abort  period  no  leas  than  £3000;  Tfae  aeaaon  losU 
bare  from  October  to  AprO,  and  the  areiage  gain  for  the 
aeaaon  by  each  boat  osuolly  rouges  from  £400  to  £600. 
There  is  a  conuderable  trade  in  smoked  haddocks,  particu- 
larly from  Eyemouth,  and  the  caring  consists  in  soaking 
the  fish  in  pidde  ita  half  an  hour,  and  then  hanging  them 
for  obont  four  boon  in  some  hardwood  smoke.  The  Tillage 
of  FindoR,  between  StonehaTen  and  Aberdeen,  baa  long 
been  famoas  for  first  preparing  the  fiah  known  as  "  Finnan 
haddiefc"  Iheir  peculiar  flavour,  wbicb  has  made  them  so 
ptqmlar,  ansea  from  their  being  hung  in  peat  smoke.  They 
ure  enred  in  the  cottages,  and  some  little  variation  in  the 
time  in  pickle  and  in  emoke  ;*i  made  according  to  the 
time  they  are  intended  to  keep.  This  manufacture  is  now 
carried  on  at  many  places  besides  Ficdon.  The  cod  or 
"great  lines"  are  of  the  same  description  us  those  used  for 
haddock  fishing,  bat  have  longer  anoods,  and  the  bouka 
farthw- apart  It  is  uuneceasary  to  speak  ot  the  mwiner 
in  which  these  loog-linea  are  worked,  aa  we  have  fully 
described  it  in  our  notice  of  the  North  Sea  cod  fishery.  A 
TOst  quantity 'of  line  fish  ia  sent  to  the  fresh  market,  but 
the  great  importance  of  this  Scotch,  fishery  is  due  to  the 
largo  extent  to  idiich  curing  operations  are  carried  on,  and 
more  espedsUy  in  the  distant  districU  such  as  the  Shet- 
lands  and  tiie  outer  Hebrides. 

CnriM  b  perfariMd  in  two  wmjs— dry  snd  In  irfcWe.    The  Utter 
nieUwl counta  inuddnff  the  fish,  after  tiuy  liaVe  bMS  s»Ut  opui, 
dtid,  sDd  i>nt  uTtbe  bsekboM  end  thn  htSA.  rniwnxl.  \AUi  laVm 


of  loltiabtRvli}  but  vlien  to  b«  cored  dritd,  these  fii^  pcrhaM 
cangbt  u  fu  off  aa  the  Pwm  lalnndf  or  Icebud,  snd  landitd  st  lb* 
Shetland!,  art  unpacked,  washed,  and  apresd  ont  either  on  stasn 
or  on  the  beseli,  and  expoaed  for  lome  days  to  the  air  and  snn,  due 
attntlen  being  gireii  to  them  to  eniure  their  being  evenly  dried. 
Vhen' thorau^j  cured,  Ihev  are  kept  in  a  cool  oiy  place,  until 
wanted  for  ahipment  Tha  fish  caught  near  the  coast  «i»  aalted  aa 
soon  aa  landed,  and  afterward)  treated  a*  the  others.  The  produce 
of  the  Shetland  fishery  ia  large  in  Itcelf ;  but  the  Ktnrn  of  fiah 
cured  in  thota  isknda  it  greatly  inereaaed  by  the  nippliea  of  Gah  in 
pickle  lauded  thera  for  curing  by  the  Grinwby  tuid  Shetland  smsclus 
wliich  BO  erety  year  to  Faroe,  Icoland,  and  other  more  or  leaa  dia> 
tant  flaaing  graonda. 

A  great  deal  of  the  cod  and  aoue  ot  tlia  ling  go  to  the  SponitK 
narkctL  sad  « litUo  to  Aoatnlia :  bat  the  Ung  and  tuak  an  chlcSy 
arnt to OaUio,  Glaagov.  sad Ldth,  snd  tlwMithe to BrUsst,  Ldth, 
and  Dnndae. 

Abstract  ^uwisg  the  Total  QnsnUty  of  Cod,  Uog,  Hake.  Sait&i^ 
and  Tnak,  cured  and  expertad,  year  by  year,  in  wo  far  at  hrvugJit 
undtr  cMniMiiM  qf  FUhtry  OJIeerM,  from  the  10th  of  October 
182l>,  whan  the  tyatem  fw  cnconragement  and  iinprUTement  of 
the  Cod  and  Ling  Fiahery  commenced,  to  the  31st  of  December 
1877.  The  periods  for  which  each  Betom  iamada  endonUie  6tb 
of  April  down  to  1844 ;  fnm  that  year  to  IS&2  on  the  5th 
of  Jannoiy,  and  afterwards  on  the  Slst  of  December.  Two 
Ketums,  therefore,  appear  for  IS5S  in  the  Ubiea,  The  eoUectiaa 
of  Rctorna  for  Engrao4  ceaaed  from  tha  Sth  -4  January  ISfiO^ 
when  also  tha  Fnnehtng  and  Branding  of  Cod  end  Ling  came  to 
SB  end ;  and  then  wen  no  Retams  inr  tlie  lala  of  flan  after 
Jsnnsiy  ]U9. 
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Jt.B^n*  booki  at  lliB  nsherr  Board  da  not  ilaow  tha  Inlil  ()iuntliT  u(  red. 
Has,  Oe.,  nuvrfUU'tlia  jrear  coaiaMndaR  Sib  Aprtt  IMS.  Tbe  bomn  'ram  lha 
aarileM  dale  In  Uda  afeatnd  to  ItM  Otfc  of  AfrQ  ISSO,  waa  tnu-  ihtlUBtn  per  vmt, 
for  fU  eoraS  dried,  and  two  ihlUlBi*  and  alapoaM  fm  baml  tor  bh  cttKd  M 
pldd^  taken  bf  the  cren of  **Mabor  beaUaMealka  tonoase  ban*C7i 
tha  boontr  (or  nwiil*  UctDwd  for  tha  ood  sad  Itog  iitiiy.  m  Um  ieaMata 
boontr.  «u  irij  iblllliist  per  t«a,  (er  tODBSsa  sad  earn,  m  iht  US  ef  Jalr 
mi.  dlmlnliblns  flra  itiilUop  anaaaOj  la  the  Sth  «l  Aprtt  1B3*,  wbas  tto 
bonnUu  altogathar  caaied. 

In  1877^  the  number  of  fishing  boats  in  ScotUnd  waa 
14,623,  and  of  fishermen  and  boys  45,890,  and  ths 
estimated  Talue  of  the  boata,  nets,  and  linos  employed  in 
the  herring  and  cod  and  ling  fisheries  was  £1,179,413, 
being  an  increase  over  the  numbers  for  1876  of  76  boats 
and  627  fishermen  and  boys,  and  alao  an  Indtaase  et 
£50,il9  in  the  estimated  value  of  boats,  nets,  and  Iinea. 

Irish  Fisheries. — After  a  continuous  depression  30 
years,  during  vhich  the  number  of  boats  and  fishermen  was 
reduced  to  less  than  a  third,  the  Irish  sea  fisheries  showed 
some  indications  of  en  improvement  in  1676,  the  lost  year* 
for  which  tbe  inspecton  Imve  published  their  annual  zqmt. 


'  Itci»rt  of  Fiihory  Board,  ScotWI,  for  1S77. 

*  Hiam  ihs  above  wu  In  type  tha  Inaiieetnr*'  Rapoit  fbr  1977  Iiw 
bcun  iiuUiiheiL  They  state  that  there  haa  been  aa  a^annt  it  I  cu  lis 
of  nu  leM  than  S83  (Ubfng  boata  and  8300  BdianaM  and  bojrs  rine* 
1878  ;  bnt,  as  la  pnivioua  yean,  they  do  not  vppw  to  have  n 
conadinn  In  tba  secnrary  oTtbs  ntnna.    Thn  banlng  llihlrin  i 
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The  difficnltr  itt  aseertalning  the  precise  number  of  boats 
Kttd  fishermen  on  aome  of  the  wilder  puts  of  the  coast  is  so 
great,  hovever,  notwithstanding  the  important  fact  that  the 
GooBl^aird  u  employed  in  collecting  the  information,  that, 
as  the  inspectors  tell  tu,  the  returns  even  at  the  present 
time  omnot  ba  taken  as  quite  tnutworthj.  than  was,  h<m> 
ever,  an  appuent  increase  of  46  craft  and  S65  fishermen, 
and  this  seemed  certainly  the  most  encoaraging  report  tbst 
had  reached  us  for  many  years.  But  au  analysis  of  the 
return  Aown  that  thb  increase  is  more  (^parent  than  real 
The  inspectors  conreniently  divide  the  boats  with  theit 
as*'  into  three  classen  independently  of  tonnage,  and  thif. 
1^  enables  m  in  some  oieaHure  b_  understand  who  are 
lueladed  nnditr  the  head  of  fiihermea  The  diTisions  come 
under  the  following  heads,  and  we  give  the  returns  for  1S75 
and  1876  for  the  sake  of  comparison  : — 


Tur 

SaWr  FltklM- 

Hro. 

SoAM. 

Mtn. 

1675 

IS4I 

(2*1 

1870 

307fl 

,1874 

12S3 

filOS 

t4i 

2243 

4039 

U.S40 

The  total  nnmber  of  boats  and  meii  in  lf)76  was— boats 
B965,  and  fishermen  23,693,  being  a  blight  increase  in  both 
orer  the  preTious  year.  But  there  in  a  falling  oS  in  the 
number  uf  regular  fishermen,  and  the  iDcreuc  is  only  in 
those  who  devote  part  of  their  time  to  fishing.  We  have 
it  oa  the  antbori^  of  the  inweeton  that  the  men  in  the 
third  divuion,  or  oecaatondl  fisbermen,  are  not  «mp[oyed  in 
that  oceu[>atioa  on  on  average  for  more  than  one  month  in 
the  year,  and  yet  we  find  the  boats  in  this  divisicn  form 
more  Uian  two-thirds,  and  the  men  nearly  the  sune  pro- 
porticn,  of  the  totil  numbers  in  Ireland. 

The  history  of  the  Irish  fisheries  shows  that  great  fluctua- 
tions have  taken  place  at  various  times,  but  the  last  great 
decline  undoubtedly  dates  from  the  period  of  the  famine  in 
1816,  and  thoso  who  have  been  loos  aequaialed  with  the 
vast  co.Mt  flshennen  in  iMrticnlar  bo&eve  that  tiieir  pnsent 
deprcMod  state  is  entirely  the  result  of  that  disastrous  timt 
Local  assisUnee  has  been  given  time  after  time  with  only  a 
temporary  improvement ;  and  now  the  experiment  is  being' 
tried  of  advancing  money  from  the  Irish  Reproductive 
Loan  Food  to  enable  the  fiihermen  to  provide  the  necessary 
gsor  for  fishing.  The  applications  for  loans  have  been,  as 
was  expected,  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  available  for  the 
purpose^  and  in  very  many  cases  no  security  could  be 
obtainect  that  tbc  mon^y  would  be  expended  in  the  manner 
propoaed.  No  doubt  some  good  wiU  be  done  by  tbeso 
wans,  but  mueh  lasting  advantago  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  the  system.  Emigration  has  carried  off  thousands 
from  the  country,  and  mainly  from  the  west  coast,  where, 
however,  tho  majority  of  the  fishermen  were  little  more 
so  than  in  name,  and  fishing  was  never  allowed  to  interfere 
with  sesrweed  cuttia^  farming,  and  any  chance  occupation. 
There  is  this  to  be  said,  however,  that  on  very  many  parts 
of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  the  weather  is  frequently  so 
bad,  and  the  seas  so  stormy  that  fishing  cannot  be  carried 
on  with  any  r^larity;  and  when  favourable  times  arrive, 
the  neglected  boats  and  fishing  gear  are  too  often  unfit  for 
use  Ou  the  east  and  south  coasts  things  are  in  a  better 
eondition  ;  important  fisheries  lor  herringe  and  mackerel 
in  their  aeasons  there  provide  profitable  employment  not 
only  Ser  Iiflh  fishermen,  but  for  large  numbers  of  CJomish, 
Scotch,  and  Manx  fishing  boats,  which  until  the  last  year 
or  two  have  tu  outnumbered  the  native  craft.  There  is 
fka^  <rf  ilA  to  be  caught  on  tU  Irish  coasts  ;  and  the 


Wu«r  thta  ia  1876,  thow  for  macWel  ud  pHclMTdi  not  to  good ; 
btt  tU  tout  qoaBtitjr  and  nXta  of  tb*  hwring^  mackertl.  ud  cod 
eosripiaA  to  tlM  bfUsk  BsduU  asoisdsd  those  «t  the  year  bifon. 


iafiuones  of  the  strangers  is  telling  on  many  of  the  Irish' 
fishermen,  tad  leading  them  to  improvement  in  their  boatu 
and  all  that  relates  to  carrying  on  their  work. 

The  principal  methods  of  fishing  in  Irish  waters  ore 
trawling,  drift-fishing,  and  line  fishing ;  there  is  also  a  litilo 
done  with  nam  and  trammels. 

SVdWiH^.— Dublin  is  the  headquarters  of  the  deep-eeaxrawU^ 
trawlers,  and  possesseii  a  fleet  of  about  50  emacfc^  ruging 
from  30  to  SO  tone,  and  working  chiefly  from  that  station. 
Deep-sea  trawlers  were  first  used  from  Dublin  in  1818, 
wLeii,  M>  ]  reviooaly  mentioned,  some  Brixham  boats  and 
fishermen  were  brought  over.  The  fishing  «a&  found  to  be 
profitable,  and  the  fleet  of  smacks  woe  gradually  increased 
nntil  it  reached  its  present  size.  The  trawlers  work 
throughout  the  year  when  they  can  get  sufficient  haiids, 
but  tfa*  light  summer  weather  is  not  very  suitable  for 
them ;  and  the  attractions  oE  thv  herring  fishery  aud  }^<^ 
fltable  employment  nn  board  yachts  take  away  a  great 
iqauy  men  for  beveral  weeks  from  their  ordinary  occupation. 
The  principal  trawlinggrounds  lie  within  a  triangular  ^>uea 
between  Dublin  and  Dundrum  Bays  and  the  lue  of  Uatt, 
and  consist  of  a  nnmber  of  patches  diffeiing  in  shape  and 
extent,  which  arc  worked  over,  either  on  the  inner  or  outer 
grounds,  according  to  the  season.  The  Isle  of  Man  ground, 
lying  in  deep  water,  and  a  favourite  place  for  soles,  ie 
usually  fished  from  March  ti  July.  In  January  there  is  b 
partial  migratioB  of  the  trawlers  to  the  south  of  Irelstd, 
and  a  Tery  productive  fishing  place  known  u  the  Salteo 
ground,  and  about  south-west  from  the  Soltee  lightships 
near  Watcrford,  is  woiked  by  them  with  advautsge; 
Farther  out  at  sco,  at  a  distance  of  30  or  4  0  miles  from  Uie 
land,  and  without  any  very  clearly  defined  limits,  is  what 
lias  long  been  spoken  of  as  the  Nymph  Bank.*  Fxtt^ 
ordinary  results  have  been  anticipated  from  fishing  thm 
ground,  and  no  doubt  there  is  plenty  of  fish  upon  it ;  bnt 
there  are  difficnlties  in  working  it  properly,  portly  on 
account  of  many  scattered  rocks  which  interfere  with 
trawling  ou  it  generally,  and  partly  becanie  of  a  V4nt  of 
organisation  for  bringing  in  the  fish  aud  sending  them  to 
market  Fora  long  lime  the  greatest  difficulty  encountered 
vai  from  the  local  fishermen,  wlo  would  not  work  in  a 
deep-sea  trawler,  jr  aUqn  one  to  use  her  nets  anywhere 
withiu  the  headlands,  although  the  weather  was  too  bad  to 
go  outside.  Companies  have  been  formed  for  trawling  from 
Waterford  harbour,  but  the  determined  hostility  of  many 
of  the  native  fishermen,  and  the  fears  of  others  in  coneo> 
quenc^  have  done  mora  to  discourage  trawlbg  there  on  a 
large  seals  than  anything  else.  English  Ciewe  have  been 
tried,  but  it  is  not  surprising  tliat  tliey  shotdd  be  nnwill* 
ing  to  remain  in  a  locality  where  the  feeling  against  them 
was  so  strong.  Matters  seem  to  have  improved  of  late^ 
but  a  good  deal  of  enterprise  fe  needed  to  carry  on  the 
fishing  in  the  way  id  which  it  mirtht  be  done.  Trawling 
is  worked  in  the  shoaler  parts  of  'Waterford  haibour  by  the 
local  fishermen;  and  tlie  complaint  made  by  them  that  the 
large  trawlers  did  so  much  mischief  in  destroying  the  young 
fry,  whilst  tha  small  boats  habitually  worked  vlius  tlm 
young  fish  were  moet  abundant,  was  not  too  absurd  to  ba 
listened  to  by  the  inspecting  commissioner  of  fisheries  a 
few  years  ago.  A  bye-law  was  therefore  established  (pro- 
bably with  the  object  of  preserving  the  peace)  to  keep  the 
large  trawlera  beyond  a  certaia  depth  of  water,  and  tha 
small  ones  then  had  it  all  their  own  way  inside.  Under 

*  Mr  Ftssst  manUoiu  tliftt  in  1720  s  propoMl  was  mads  hr  Xx/ 
Willian  Ztofls,  hydrognpber,  for nippljriiig  the  Urge  Eueliih  mukatS' 
witb  Sill  prntrved  in  well-bonto,  from  the  Mothera  coiut  of  Iralond, 
■nd  partlcularl;  (torn  ■  Miing  gttmitA  he  sUtM  lie  had  dtocorm^ 
onto  which  be  gsw  tbs  nsmeof  Kpoph  Bsak,  from  avsMsl  csIM  tha 
'•  Hjafh,"  wUdk  he  employad  ia  tbs  «[smlnsti«|  e(  this  flihiw 
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IbB  preunt  mon  enlighteiwd  ajsitm  at  iiup^tioii  Uw 
ieaamej  iM  lu^^  to  temon  n^tnOaaaM  to  muang  ntlur 
than  to  vuJu  tbem ;  ud  the  remit*  of  « lyBteniUe  NUeh 
f(ff  ipa.*!!  ID  the  Irish  Iuts  are  reported  to  hare  been 
'cucb  u  to  refate  completelj  the  charge*  broogbt  ageiiut 
the  tr&vleia  of  deatFoying  it 

Drift  FiAiiijf. — Two  of  the  most  importaot  fisheries  in 
Irelaad  are  those  for  herrings  and  mackerel  That  for 
herrings  b  carried  on  more  or  less  on  many  ports  of  the 
coast,  bat  its  chief  aeat  is  in  the  Irish  Channel,  with 
Howtb,  the  northern  punt  ot  Dublin  Bay,  and  Ardglua, 
opposite  the  Isle  of  Han,  for  it*  beadqnarton.  The 
fishery  be^ns  at  the  end  of  May  or  beynning  of  Jaa^  and 
laita  well  uto  September,  or  in  some  parU  into  October. 
By  July  it  is  in  full  work,  and  the  two  stationt  above  men- 
tioned are  then  the  scene  of  onpsual  life  and  a^vityf  for 
a  very  large  proportian  of  the  fish  landed  there  is  at  once 
packed  and  sent  off.  fresh'  to  the  English  and  Scotch 
maricets.  A  little  curing  is  done  at  Howth,  but  it  better 
auWeia  the  purpose  of  the  Irish  people  to  send  their  own 
'fibk  fieab  tomarket,  and  to  import  cured  fish  from  Scotland. 
The  position  of  introdudng  the  branding  system  into 
Ireland  ha*  recently  been  considered  by  tbo  inspectors  of 
fiBheriea,  and  inquiries  were  held  on  Tarious  parte  of  the 
coast  in  order  to  find  out  the  general  feeling  about  it.  The 
inspectors  say,  however,  in  their  report  for  1876  —  **  With 
regard  to  branding  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  report  that  under 
existing  circumstanees  we  were  unable  to  recommend  ex- 
tonston  of  the  system  to  Ireland — there  bein^  firstly,  no 
(oRa./I(f«deure  for  it  existing  amongst  the  Irish  fishermen 
or  com*  ;  and,  ■econdly,  tut  the  fish  caught  m  Irelind 
and  aold  freeh  nalized  a  mach  higher  price  to  the  cq>tora 
than  the  price  received  by  the  fishermen  in  Scotlud  and 
cured  for  the  foreign  markets,  and  that  no  material  benefit 
would  therefore  really  be  derived  from  such  extenuon." 

Ireland  is  in  fact  well  off  in  having  a  market  aeroas  the 
channel  for  any  quantity  of  fresh  fish  she  may  send  over ; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  herrings  end  trawl  fish  caught 
on  the  east  coast,  and  almost  all  the  mackerel  taken  in  the 
Kiosale'  fishery  are  at  <mca  despatched  there.  The  drift 
fisheries  are,  as  before  mentioned,  1^  no  means  monopolized 
by.the  Irish  fishermen,  bat  are  taken  part  in  by  a  large 
Bumbor  of  atmngers.  The  inspectors  in  their  report  for 
1)}76  tell  us  that  "  the  highest  number  of  boats  of  each 
country  at  Howth  during  tho  seaaou  was — Corobh  206, 
Irish  209,  Scotch  224,  Manx  133.  At  Ardglaas  the 
highest  average  number  thst  fished  during  one  day  (23d 
July)  was— Scotch  140,  Manx  10^  Irish  42,  Comtsh,  19." 
Tliase  figorea  ahow  a  dight  inereasa  in  Uu  lrisli  boate 
over  tboM  in  prevbns  yean.  The  east  coast  fishermen 
Itava  of  lato  shown  many  dgns  of  ifflprorement;  and  the 
better  boat*  and  ateady  indoatry  of  the  Ifan^  Scotcb,  and 
Cornish  fishermen  have  not  been  without  their  use  as 
examples  of  how  to  work  the  fiduriea  with  profit 

Kinsale  bos  in  recent  years  come  into  notice  as  the  great 
station  for  the  mackerel  fishery.  This  fishing  begins  early 
ID  Uarch  and  goes  ou  till  about  the  end  of  June,  thus 
immediately  preceding  the  herring  season.  In  1876  there 
were  217  English  and  Manx  boats,  13  Scotcb,  and  133  Irish 
engaged  in  this  fishery,  besides  more  than  60  large  French 
lo^Mi,  the  laat-mentioned  boats  salting  their  fish  as  soon 
u  caught,  »n4.  returning  home  when  they  have  made  their 
eai^  The  mackerel  fishery  is  a  very  important  one  for 
Kinsale,  as  it  gives  employment,  not  only  to  the  fishermen, 
butto  numerous  other  persons  of  varioos  descriptions.  The 
madnret  are  almost  all  packed  in  ioe  and  aent  to  Enghmd. 
jXHniog  the  season  of  1876  there  ware  7  ateamera  and  11 
kmtttn  in  this  carrying  trade,— the  former  at  a  mrathlj 
V^eoieof  jeSffO  to  £400  for  each  vaaael,  beaidaa  p^ing 
ya  data,  coda,  and  pilotage ;  and  4iOO  tooa  of  ic*  wm 


imported  solely  for  the  package  of  the  fisK  mackerd 
are  packed  in  boze*  containing  a  "hniidred^'*  or  mx  acora 
of  fish  in  each,  and  the  official  rattuma  show  %  total  captara 

of  139,083  boxes  full  in  the  aeeaon  of  1876.  The  pricea 
ranged  from  1 2a.  to  £6  per  bfjx  in  the  coarse  of  the  regular 
seaaon;  bat  aome  boatk  made  a  large  catch  afterwards  in 
July,  when  there  was  little  demand  for  the  fish,  and  pricea 
then  went  as  low  as  3b.  per  100. 

The  following  ir  a  sommary  of  the  qaantity  of  hernuga,  EsMite 
mackerel,  and  cod-  exported  from  Ireluid  to  the  under^ ^amti^ 
mentionnd  places  in  England  daring  1876 : — 


ItmlBii 

00. 

BoiMcf  Scwi. 

BomatSe**. 

London  

si,eo6 

2S,SM 

11,882 

Nottingham  

3,CI>2 

8,770 

4,830 

Bradford.  

0,077 

S,S08 

S,001 

17,SE5 

«,721 

0,SS4 

7,810 

S.58S 

2,485 

Wolverhampton .... 

e,G21 

4,078 

2,008 

o,egs 

6,283 

COM 

Bifniughsm  

31,768 
12,204 

14  017 
4,8M 

12,000 
S,087 

iii,m 

19,969 

6^0» 

Herrtsgi  vsloett  at  £3  per  box  /SS7,000 

lfacktfcl,US0,08SboMsataiiBV«ng«ori«r  pcrbox  111,266 
Cod  at  £>  per  box.    168.207 

ToUlvalno   ^    £504,463 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  Irish 
fisheries  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  importance,  and  it  ia 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  fishermen  of  fhe  country  do 
not  take  a  larger  share  in  working  them.  The  prodnca  ot 
the  deepaea  trawl  fialiery  is  also  wy  valnabU^  but  wa  cao 
give  no  return  of  the  considerabl*  quantity  of  travl-fiah 
sent  to  England. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  that  no  systom.  Pfnpeead 
atic  attempt  has  been  made  to'catoh  the  large  shoals  ol 
pilchards  which  annually  visit  the  south  coast  of  Ireland. 
The  prejudice  of  the  IrUh  fishermen  against  pildiards  baa 
been  so  great  aa  to  almuet  dishearten  the  iospecton  in  their 
repeated  endeavonrs  to  bring  this  ^fishery  into  notieeu 
Whilst  the  great  Cornish  seen  fiaheriee  have  been  langniali- 
ing  because  the  aho^la  of  pilchards  have  not  come  iuM  the 
bays  witliin  reach  of  the.  nets,  tbey  hare  been  in  plenty 
oa  parts  of  the  Irish  coast  One  of  tb^  iuapeetora  (Mr 
Brady)  has  been  antiring  in  hja  exerUons  to  procure  eniy 
kind  of  infbrmation  about  Uie  catching -and  curing  i4 
pilchards  in  the  Cornish  fashion,  in  the  hope  of  ita  leadinf 
to  the  estoblishment  of  curing  station*  in  Ireland*  but 
little  progres*  baa  yet  been  made.  The  inspectoral  how^ 
ever,  contmaa  to  be  hopeful  in  the  matter,  and  in  tlwir 
report  for  1876  they  aayt— "No  efforts  have  yet.  bam 
made  to  cure  for  the  Continental  markets,  but  some  have 
been  cored  for  home  consumption  on  various  parts  of  tho 
coast  By  degrees  this  fish  is  being  r^arded  Vilh  moi« 
favour  by  the  country  people,  aod'U  they  continue  to  fre- 
quent our  coast  as  they  have  now  done  for  aome  yean* 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  a  considerable  trada  wiU 
result,  as  they  come  ibore  into  favour." 

We  have  now  referred  to  all  the  important  Irialiaat 
fisheries.  Itmaybeadde^tliatlitu^ahiogiBmonorbH 
general  around  the  coaat,  and  il  pidiapB  mm  mtamati- 
cally  attempted  on  the  north  and  weet  aidipttbaa  Maa> 
where. 

Manx  Fi8hxbixb.— The  fisheries  carried  on  from  the  Isle  M*»« 
of  Man  do  not  call  for  special  notice,  as  thn  an  practical^ 
those  of  the  Irish  sea,  and  in  which  the  iodmtrMW*  ]Caiix< 
men  always  take  a  prominent  part.   


iMmeMi  sa*  VMl  *(  ttaa  w«s 
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BiUUb  UnroB  Bbitish  FisRXBnES. — Croft  and  Lobtter  FUheriet. 
^J^^  — The  damand  for  tbaee  enutaceaiu  bu  iacreased  so  much 
I^U^j^  within  the  ImI  ivw  jnm  Uuit  the  Bupplf  from  the  coasts 
<tf  BriltiB  hM  beea  iaaiiflime&t,  ud  from  400,000  to 
100,000  lobaton  han  lor  tome  UtUe  tine  beon  annntllj 
Imported  from  Nonraj.  Tboy  travel  withoat  mtich  loss 
in  vessels  fittad  with  veils ;  and  for  journeTs  lostiog  ao 
longer  than  two  or  three  days  thejr  will  live  very  well  if 
packed  with  wot  seaweed  in  boxes.  The  places  from  which 
tiie  principal  homo  aapplies  are  sent  to  the  large  markets 
being  now  mostly  within  easy  reach  of  railways,  there  is 
little  occasion  to  nse  welled  vessels  for  collecting  tbem.' 
,  The  Englhh  maAata  are  mainly  supplied  from  Cornwall 
and  tlw  aonth  coast  of  England,  from  the  Orkneys  and 
Hebrides  in  Seotland,  and  from  tlia  west  coast  of  Ireland 
Besides  these  aboat  200,000  come  from  France^  the  fishery 
for  them  being  in  the  aeighboarliood  of  Cherbonig,  and  a 
few  from  Sweden.  The  means  adopted  for  catching  lobsters 
and  crabs  in  the  British  Islands  are  either  circular  basket- 
work  "  pots "  with  a  mouse-trap  entrance  at  the  top,  or 
cages  covered  with  netting  and  with  one  or  two  entrances 
M  in  the  poLsi  These  cages  are  commonly  called  **  creels." 
Crabs  are  taken  in  moat  abundance  in  the  west  and  sonth 
of  England,  and  more  or  lasa  generally  on  the  east  coast, 
and  ui  Seotland  and  Inland,  tiiooe  from  parts  of  Devon 
moA  Cornwall  haing  the  finest  which  are  sent  to  markeb 
niara  is  a  gfowal  dispoution  on  the  part  of  the  fishermen 
to  submit  to  some  law  limiting  the  sise  of  both  craba  and 
lobsters  to  be  offered  for  sale,  so  as  to  pat  a  stop  to  the 
falliog  off  in  those  fisheries,  which  is  apparent  on  some 
parts  of  the  coasL  A  close  time  is  obj  ected  tc^  as  no  month 
in  the  year  is  geuerally  suitable,  and  "  berried "  lobsters 
are  so  valuable  for  the  market  that  if  they  bad  to  be 
Atnmed  to  the  aaa  the  fishermen  woold  lose  a  great  pact* 
eC  thnr  praaent  proflta.  A  limit  to  the  aiza  ^owed  to 
be  aold  aeema  therefore  to  be  the  beat  meatw  of  protecting 
these  fisheries ;  and  such  a  law  is  now  enforced  on  the 
ooart  of  Norfolk. 

ftilaps  Shrimp  and  Pravn  FiAtrttv-^Thib  moot  important  of 
these  fisheries  are  carried  on  in  the  astnaty  <il  the  Thames, 

invBs.  pggfroii  Bay  near  Bamsgate,  and  llorecambe  Buy  on  the 
Lancashire  coast,  but  they  are  more  or  less  general  wherever 
aoitabla  ground  is  met  with.  Leigh  is  the  heodquarters  of 
the  Thamea  shrimpers.  They  fish  with  a  net  mounted  very 
much  like  a  beam-traw),  bnt  having  a  long,  straight  piece 
of  wood  at  tba  loww  part  of  the  month  to  wnk  over  the 
smnnd  inatrad  of  Ae  ordinary  gronnd-rope.  This  is  In 
uet  like  the  eommoa  form  of  hand-shrimping  net,  but 
oo  fitted  aa  to  be  towed  instead  of  pnshed.  Ordinary 
trawls  ara  used  for  prawns'  or  "red  shrimps,"  and  in 
some  other  places  for  true  shrimps.  The  supply  of 
shrimps  froB^  Leigh  sometimes  amounts  to  2000  gallons 
to  a  day. 

i^Bter  fisheriea  of  ths  British  Islands  bare  bean  in  a  failing 
condition  for  aome  few  jrears  past,  owing  to  a  deficiency 
apat^  the  eansa  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  active 
eontioveray,  not  only  between  rival  theorista,  but  also  among 
practical  fishermen.  Over-fishing  has  been  regarded  by 
many  as  the  mun  cause  of  the  decrease,  and  it  may  pos. 
aibly  have  helped  to  make  matters  worse  than  they  would 
jtherwise  have  been ;  bnt  it  is  difficult  to  explain  in  this 
manner  the  fact  that,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
th«e  has  been  a  general  failure  of  spat  for  some  years  past, 
oa  an  kinds  of  gronnd  and  under  every  Gondition,  in  public 
and  private  beds,  and  whether  they  have  been  carefully 
<  imtactad,  aa  In  the  aasa  of  (dd  established  private  eom- 
paoiea,  or  left  to  tba  working  of  the  general  public,  except 


>  Avon  VCtaMiMM  Ml  CnAmmiiOittrrUmriu,  p.  U.  (1877). 


during  a  definite  dose  time,  more  oi  less  enforced.  la 
Ireland,  where  there  are  regulations  for  close  time,  and 
restrictims  as  tt>  tlie  aize  of  listen  allowed  to  be  sold, 
and  where  in  some  casea  all  fiahing  haa  bean  stopped  for 
two  or  threei  years,  the  deereaae  en  oysters  haa  been  it 
decided  as  in  England  or  Scotland ;  and  Mr  Blak^  nnUt 
recently  one  of  the  inspectors  of  Irish  fisheries,  and  chairs  • 
man  of  the  oyster  commission  in  1868,  stated  in  his  evidenea 
given  before  thi.  select  committee  of  ths  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1876  that  the  decline  in  the  oyster  fisheries  was 
due  to  the  bad  spatting  seasons,  and  to  the  great  increase 
of  dredging  i  "  but  if  tha  spatting  went  on  aa  it  fonoetly 
did,  the  amoimt  of  dredging  would  not  bo  oC  inndi  impart^ 
aoca.'* 

TbaboIkofEDgUahiDi^iBesia  obtained  fron  the  oyster 
beds  of  private  companies,  ^  which  tha  VhitstaUe  company 

is  the  most  ancient,  having  worked  from  time  immMnorial  «t 
their  present  gronnd  on  the  aonth  shore  of  the  entrance  b> 
the  Thames.  In  1 793  they  purchased  from  the  lord  the 
manor  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  there.  The  company 
\i  a  corporation  of  fishermen  governed  by  elected  memben 
of  their  own  body.  The  men  are  paid  for  the  daily 
work  done  by  them,  and  each  member  of  thacompaoy  also 
receives  his  share  of  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  oysiata. 
A  great  part  of  their  employment,  beudca  dredpng  and 
keeping  their  own  ground  dean  and  free  fnnn  temiii,  cok* 
sists  b  dredging  for  spat  in  the  publie  portion  of  tha  livar 
for  the  psrpose  of  laying  it  down  on  their  own  beda  A 
general  failure  of  spat,  such  as  there  has  been  in  Tecaot 
years,  is  therefore  not  only  felt  by  them  on  their  owb 
limited  ground,  but  they  suffer  from  the  scarcity  in  whak 
may  be  called  their  reserves  The  Whitstable  company  is^ 
however,  only  one  among  many  which  occupy  the  shorea  of 
the  Thames  estuary  and  the  amaU  rivera  which  flow  bto 
it.  The  oyatais  thna  lud  down  or  bred  in  theas  ntnatnna 
become  remarkable  for  the  thinness  of  thairsbella,  and  tba 
good  flavoor  and  comparatively  large  ^  of  their  content^ 
and  are  what  are  known  as  "  nativaa,**  ^ere  are  nunerona 
companies  or  individual  proprietors  engaged  in  cultivating 
oysters  on  various  parts  of  the  coast^  but  at  the  present 
time  they  are,  we  believe,  all  more  or  less  suffering  from 
deficiency  of  spat  Channel  or  deep-sea  oysters  are 
generally  large  and  coarse,  and  do  not  fetch  more  than  one 
tenth  of  the  price  given  for  the  more  delicate  "  natives^" 
Attempts  St  tha  artificial  enllirotion  of  oysters  have  not 
met  with  mnch  snoeesa 

Miutdt  and  wAsU^  while  in  aome  requeat  fw  foodlfusssla 
among  the  lower  classes,  are  in  espedsl  demand 
the  purposes  of  fish-bail,  and  the  value  of  mussels  in^  * 
this  respect  has  recently  led  to  a  more  careful  pruteo- 
tion  of  the  oUler  banks,  and  some  attempts  it  the  cnltivar 
tion  of  new  ones.    Whelks  are  particularly  valuable  in 
the  North  Sea  cod  fishery,  and  n  number  of  vessels  from 
Grimsby  are  regularly  engaged  in  fifthiag  for  thenL  Theic 
mode  of  catshing  them  is  by  means  of  shallow  hoo^eta 
baited  with  refuse  fish^  and  snnk  to  the  bottom  on  snitabla 
ground ;  in  these  the  whelks  eoUect  in  large  nnmben^  and 
are  caught  without  any  difficulty.    A  considerable  mfplf 
is  also  obtained  from  the  oyster  dredgers;  and  at  the  mouta 
of  the  Thamea  they  are  caught  largely  by  using  **  trots  '  or 
bulters — long-linea  of  small  dimensions;  but  instead  of 
having  baited  hooLs,  they  have  common  small  shore.cnba 
threaded  on  the  anoods,  about  twenty  on  each ;  these  am 
seized  by  the  whelks  and  so  firmly  held  whilst  being 
devoured  that  the  line  may  easily  be  hauled  in  wiUioiil 
disturbing  the  numbers  found  on  every  snood. 
tn'HitfM  are  all  procured  between  tide  marks,  and  are  of  wu><wi 
course  collected  by  band.    The  London  market  is  mainly 
supplied  from  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  the  Orkn^ 
the  Shatlands.  and  parts  of  tha  Irish  coast. 

IX.  '-  34 
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..'Bunia  NojtTB  AmauoAH  Furebieb.'— The  priacipal 
fiiliuim  coming  nnder  this  bead  are  for  cod,  hen^ag,  and 
maokere),  inclgding  the  long-famoiu  ood,  finery  of  New- 
KODdUnd.  Tb9  fisberiea  of  the  Dominion  of  CenAda  are, 
eliiefly  carried  on  with  open  boata,  and  coDwqueDUy  are  to 
•  great  extent,  thongh  Bubject  to  aome  rariation,  what  maj 
be  called  abore  fiaheriea.  proportion,  as  given  by 

Prbfeaaor  Hind,  of  the  shore  fisheries  to  the  deep-sea 
fisheries,  io  which  decked  Tesseb  ue  emplojed,  is  4-4  to  1, 
so  that "  bj  fiir  the  largest  [woportioa  of  die  fishing 
iodvatrj  of  the  Dominion  is  pnnued  in  coastal  watery  and 
tnuch  M  it  tmfy  extends  beyoiid  the  limit  oi  thiea  marine 
miles  from  ttie  eoaat  Uoe."  The  following  tnUe  shows  the 
nomber  of  boats  tod  Teesels,  with  the  aggngatenomherof 
men  employed  in  each,  in  1876 : — 


BoitL 

MtB. 

lit*. 

Nora  ScotiA  

MIS 
Ml 

i8,ogs 

10,777 
<,S9I 

OSS 
403 
256 

r 

6,049 
1,794 
1,219 
U 

QMbae  \. 

Rlnee  Bdmid  Usnd . 

SS,S41 

9.097 

In  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  boats  and  veaaels  are  also 
used,  bnt  the  deep«e«  fishuy  is  scaieely  distinct  from  that 
pnrsned  in  coastal  waters,  or  within  the  three-mile  limit 
from  the  shore.  The  total  nnmber  of  boats  employed  at 
Nawfonndland  in  1874  was  18,611^  and  the  number  of 
persfins  engaged  io  catching  and  curing  fish  45,854,  while 
the  number  of  Teasels  was  1197,  with  an  aggr^te  of 
61,fi01*tons,  and  nutuned  hj  8394  fishermen  saibrs. 
tliaie  Tessels,  however,  indnde  ths  htgo  number  used  for 
sealing.  The  namber  of  "  fishing  rooms"  or  portions  of 
the  shore  set  ^>art  for  the  cniing  and  storing  of  fish  was, 
B90'i  in  the  same  year.  The  namber*  of  fishing  craft, 
men,  and  fishing  rooms  in  1874  showed  a  considerable  in. 
crease  over  thoee  for  1869.  Professor  Hind,  in  spewing 
of  the  large  proportion  of  inshore  fishini^  says; — '^The 
chaogeable  character  of  the  weather  on  the  British  Ameri- 
can coast,  the  sodden  and  nnexpeeted  oceorrenee  of  foga, 
the  TariatioDs  qf  cunents  prodnoed  by  tides,  the  long  ex< 
perience  of  the  dangara  attending  fishing  in  <^n  boats 
some  distance  from  the  hud,  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  fishermen,  coqjointly  with  Hit  abnndapt  Pkh  reeources 
of  the  coastal  waters,  hare  combined  to  limit  the  industry 
of  the  British  Amwican  fishermen  iu  a  great  measoTB  to 
the  immediate  Ticini^of  the  shore  line,  and  within  eaty 
reach  of  harbours.  This  is  particularly  the  caae  wiUi 
Newfouodlaod."  This  inshore  fishery,  however,  depends 
for  its  SQCcees  on  the  supply  of  bait  fishes,  especially  the 
cnpelsn  an^  herring;  aiu^  as  ip  every  kind  of  fiahery, 
there  ore  years  when  migratoiy  fish,  thoee  whidt  more  or 
lees  change  their  c^norters  at  particular  seasons,  vary  in 
obandance  in  certain  localities,  and  sometimes  foreoke  one 

£rt  of  a  coast  and  go  to  another,  to  the  important  fisheries 
pendent  on  these  movemeuta  are  subject  to  floctuations. 
The  cod,  in  fact,  there  follow  the'  ba<t-fishes  precisely  as, 
on  the  En^ish  eoost,  the  cod  and  eoalfish  become  most 
aamarous  near  the  land  when  the  shoob  of  herrings  come 
doMt  in.  On  the  cooata  of  British  Korth  America  tbe 
fishing  interest  is  almost  entiraly  eonoemed  with  species 
whose  natnnl  habitat  ia  in  cold  waters  *,  and  as  on 
immense  area  of  fishing  wider  is  there  inSueneed  by  the 
lAbrador  eorren^  it  is  not  inrptising  ^t  cod,  htuibut, 
herring,  mackerel,  and  others  shonld  be  found  iu  abundance 
on  these  coosta    The  mackerel  bos  also  an  extoneive  range 


*  An  eUbonU  ud  In  manj  ncpecU  TalnaUe  Baport,  by  ProfeMW 
Hmut  Yonla  Hind,  H.A.,  of  tli*  Flihtry  ConmlMiaB.  Halifu,  jntb- 
Ibkad  N  fssaaOr  as  1S77.  has  kmlv  raspUed  ni  with  matsiUl*  lur 
Ml  wtles  er  Oa  SiMsi  of  BriuiS  North  Amotea. 


south  along  the  ooast  of  tho  United  States:  bat  fhb' 
Labrador  current  is  little  felt  south  of  Cape  Cod,  its 
influence  being  thero almost  deatrOTed  by  the  Gulf  Stnam. 
The  ve&Uy  cold-water  species  are  therefore  nainlj  found  ia 
the  Dommion  sees ;  and  the  fad  tliat  American  flsheratsa 
BO  systemstically  work  there  for  Cbem  is  the  gnrandou 
which  the  Dominion  claim  for  compensation  from  tbe 
United  Statos  Government  was  based.  The  nun  recnitb 
awarded  to  the  colony  by  the  arbitrators  is  much  ks^  hov^ 
ever,  than  the  amount  <^  the  claim. 

Tlia  methods  of  fishing  in  use  in  the  Dominion  and 
Kewfonndlaod  wstere  are  (tf  the  isme  kind  aa  ia  th» 
British  Island^  with  tho  exceptioi  of  beam4rawlin|^  wbi*A 
eeems  to  be  practically  unknown  on  the  American  coasts  * 
Herrings  are  taken.by  drift-nets,  anchored  nets,  and  eeans; 
mackerel  by  seaus  and  hock  and  line ;  capelan  by,  seoos; 
and  cod  and  its  allies  by  long  lines  or  bulten — then^ 
strange  to  say,  known  as  "  trawls." 

Professor  Hind  states  (at  p.  68  of  pt.  I  of  his  report) 
that  the  aggregate  number  of  barrels  of  herrings  caught 
in  Dominion  and  Newfoundland  wsten  in  1874  may  b* 
put  down  at— 

Dominion  watera   5S4,a07  bomb 

NnrfoaadloDd  waten   271,982  „ 

Tetsl  «0M»  han«ls 

This  number  doea  net  include  the  quontitiee  used  for 
msaurs  or  bait;  and  he  adds  A  mulion  bomls  of  her* 
ring  each  year,  and  nodnally  iocMuin^  wiU  fairly  ien»> 
sent  the  quantity  «t  uia  fish  taken  from  KWsk  AmerKiB 
seas."  Io  the  some  year  164,879  barrels  of  mackerel  were 
taken  In  Dominion  watera,  of  which  80  per  cent  were  cao^ 
on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  Tbe  mackerel  fishery  at 
Newfoundland  appears  to  have  been  very  small  for  eome 
years ;  and  the  fishermen  do  not  now  seem  to  be  well  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  catching  them;  Imt  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  fishery  m^jht  be  luge|y  increased 
in  the  Dominiott  watera  if  more  attention  were  givoB  to  ik  , 
Thero  is  a  very  {rest  demand  for  mackerel  m  tbe  Americas 
market.  The  Newfonndlsbd  and  Domtnion  cod  flsheriei 
are,  as  we  have  mentioned,  olmoet  entirely  inshore  fiaheria, 
and  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  capelan  or  other  fishes  them 
used  as  bait  materially  affects  the  succev  of  the  fishery,  for 
if  the  bait  fishes  do  not  come  inshore,  there  leno  attractim 
for  the  cod.  In  the  deep-eea  fishery  on  the  banks,  the  ceee 
is  diflerent ;  bnt  they  are  almost  ae^ectod  by  the 
Dominion  and  Newfonndland  flsheimci^  for  msons  pre> 
vioualy  stated.  The  produce  of  the  in^km  ood  fishenes^ 
although  fluctuottDft  shows  no  ugns  of  being  exhamted. 
The  following  tabl%  it  is  believed,  rwreoontawith  tolerable 
accnro^  the  catch  tdeod  and  allied  ndm  on  tha  DoEoinioB 
coasts-'in  Um  yeoia  stated :— 


TW. 

186S 
1870 
1871 
1872 

780,928 
801,668 
964,181 

1,873,207 

1878 
1874 
Wt 

],405,8O« 
1,278,499 
1,198,579 

The  export  of  dried  cod  in  quintals  from  Newfonndlaod 
in  the  years  1869-1876  was : — 


Tttr. 

Qnlnltli.  I 

r-t. 

18GB 
1870 
1871 
1873 

1,204.080  1 
1.313,737 
1,828,726 
1,281.15< 

IS7S 
1874 
1875 
1870 

1.849,205 
1,609,724 
1,180,385 
1,M4,«<8 

Tlia  British  American  fishery  for  lobetan  is  of  aona 
Importance^  and  cod  roes  and  Uwi  ira  laong  OamlaaU* 
artwlw  of  uport 
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The  French  fisbeiiei  at  XTawfoondUad  anearrieif  onboUi 
OD  th«  banlu  and  near  tkt  uland,  ths  craft  employed  being 
of  Tarioos  tizea,  ranging  from  vesBela  areraging  abont  170 
tons  down  to  open  boat&  Tba  following  tablai  giTes  the 
nnmber  of  ctaft  of  all  kinda  and  the  total  nnmbor  of  men 
io  each  jut  from  186T  to  X874  :— 


T«ir. 

*c- 

M«n. 

Tair 

M. 

Ms 

IM7 

804 

7178 

1871 

806 

S305 

1898 

771 

BS53 

1873 

806 

5620 

169^ 

808 

0453 

1873 

89» 

6036 

1870 

688 

63» 

187< 

847 

5681 

Of  the  Bunben  of  £ablbg  craft  here  gtrmi  about  70  per 
cenfc  ate  boata  The  prodaee  of  the  French  Newfoundland 
fitherj  in  1873  waa  aaid  to  be  10  million  franca. 

UniTED  Stateb  FuHiBtza. — Theaa  may  bo  dirided  into 
warm-water  and  cotd-watcr  fiaheriea,  the  latter  being  for  the 
moRt  part  carried  on  in  Aitiah  American  waters.  The  cod 
fiahery,  formerly  prosecnted  off  the  eoast  of  I4ew  England, 
ia .  the  cold  water  north  of  Cape  Cod,  ia  aaid  to  have 
■ariou^  doMeoaed,  it  it  bdiered  bgr  Frofeaaor  Baird, 
die  eommMonar  of  llali  and  flahnii^  that  the  fulore  ia 
Urgely  dna  to  the  diminution  of  alewirea  and  other  bait- 
liihei^  eaoMd  by  the  namerona  dams  and  obatnutioas  In 
the  rivera  ia  which  theae  fiihes  were  accustomed  to  spawn. 
The  yonng  fish  formerly  prodaced  in  sncb  myriads  are  now 
aaid  to  be  comparatively  few,  and  the  cod  and  allied  fiahno 
Gonseqaently  have  less  food  to  attract  them  to  the  old 
hannta.  Aa  there  ia  no  reason  to  anppose  tliat  cod,  as  a 
apedes,  are  diminishing  in  nomberi,  the  eoncliuuon  obriooaly 
la  that  they  are  saeking  other  feeding  groonda.  The  warm- 
water  flihuioB  indodo  the  pnmit  ot  a  variety  of  fiahesy 
hit  the  **  aenp,*  a  kind  of  bream,  and  the  *'  blne^h,"  both 
ntgratoiy  speciei,  are  those  whose  captnre  ia  thought  of 
moit  valutk  Although  almost  all  the  shore  fisheries  are 
aaid  to  be  decreasing,*  Professor  Baird,  in 'his  elabomte 
reports  to  the  United  States  Oovernment,  does  not  eeem  to 
be  quite  cleT  as  to  an  effectaal  remedy.  The  popnds  and 
weirs  are  said  to  be  very  destructive  to  spawning  fish,  but 
they  supply  a  Urge  quantity  of  fish  to  the  markets.  The 
aoourge  of  the  Amerioan  coast  appeata  to  bo  the  bluc-fish, 
"  destroying  ten  times  aa  many  fish  aa  tbey  really  need  for 
food,  and  leaving  in  their  track  the  surface  of  the  water 
covered  with  the  blood  and  fragmenU  of  tbo  mangled  fi^."' 
Professor  Baird  estimates  that  in  1871  there  were  100 
millions  of  these  fish  on  part  of  the  American  coast,  and 
that  each  one  destroyed  twenty  fish  per  day ;  and  as  the 
blue-fish  season  lasts  from  1 20  to'  1 60  days,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  mischief  caused  by  them. 
Fortaoately  the  blue-fish  is  in  great  request  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  wtre  captured  in 
1871»  or^  aa  eatimatad,  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  on  the 
eoast  To  the  blue-fish  Professor  Baird  assigns  the  very 
fiiat  position  among  the  injurious  influences  that  have 
affected  the  supply  of  fishes  on  the  coast.  Tho  agency  of 
man  he  places  next, — the  pountls^and  vcirs  along-shore 
catching  spawning  fishes,  and  the  dams  and  other  obstruc- 
tions in  the  rivers  preventing  certain  species  from  ascending 


*  JUport  o»  Nne/omJItitid  and  LahraAer  FiAeriti,  1876, 
Caplsin  EnluD*,  R.M, 

■  FrortMor  Boird  iiijri  at  )ase  ]  S  of  P«rt  i.  of  liU  lUport— "  It  is 
V  Be  nauu  ta  be  Inferred  tram  our  rcnuu-ki  h  to  the  mmUj  of  flub 
tbet  fswer  sra  utuallf  canglit  now  thui  formnlj  it  inj  time,  Ih* 
coBtrsrr,  perhapa,  being  the  coae,  linca  bj  mcsni  «f  tha  linproTtH 
Mtbod*  oi  capture,  ia  tha  vaj  of  pounda  sad  uli,  an  Immanae  auppljr 
la  taken  Aett^t  certain  aeaaona  of  tha  jwt,  so  aa  trwjaently  to  glut  the 
markets.  Tbe  aiwcitf  ia  better  ihown  bj  the  great  dlfflmltj  eic- 
perieneed  by  line  flibermeii  in  leeurtDS  *  proper  mpplr  throaghoat 
tbe  jaw,  on  grounds  where  thcjr  wrr«  fonnerly  able  to  csteh  all  thoy 
IMded  for  tlielr  own  um  and  for  mIe." 

■  BsinL  Rfip^rl  tat  1871  and  1873,  part  L  p.  23. 


to  their  proper  qwvning  grounds.  He  pioposed  to  ^ni* 
the  working  of  the  pounds  and  weirs  to  a  certain  niUabe^ 
of  daya  in  eacb  week,  and  to  do  away  as  much  aa  poaubls 
wiUt  the  tiver  obetenetiou.  Tite  bln»-fiali  ii  b^oud 
control 

The  eatimated  nine  of  die  United  St^  sea  fiabuias  in 

1876 


Wsm-watcr  flshoisi  |S,I7MU 

C^watw       „   •,7E8,m 

•ia,»0,821 

Tha  oompatatiTft  tbIdo  tX  tlie  cold-water  fiaheries  of  the 
United  Statea  and  of  British  North  America  for  the  years 
1870-6  is  abown  in  the  followuig  table* — the  greater  portion 
of  the  Talne  in  tha  United  S^ea  return  b^ng  mm  fish 
caught  in  British  Amertoan  waters 


Taw. 

CBltedStalM. 

BrtHriiKoith 
AcntTlca. 

1970 
1871 
187S 
1878 
1874 
1876 
1870 

«5,ll  8,067 
11,483,410 
9,636,647 
8,348,186 
9,633,663 
10,747.679 
8,750,6^3 

114,360,398 
16.086,081 
16,634,  M4 
18,798,968 
20,ig3,5»« 
18,1B8,3I4 
18,707,838 

Tho  oyater  fisheries  of  the  United'  States  are  on  a  TSryAnerieaa 
laiga  scale,  and  the  'coast  line  generally  qipeara  to  ^tui'S'f^^. 
with  Boitabte  localities  for  the  pradtution  of  these  f avonrito'**''*™^ 
mollnaks.   ^e  oysters  are  all  of  a  man  at  less  ebngated 
form,  and  of  large  use,  aomotimos  growbg  to  a  len^  of 
12  or  15  ini^ee.    They  are  obviously  more  suitable  for 
cooking  than  for  consumption  in  »  natural  atato ;  and-  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  they  are  unable  to  compete 
with  the  favourite  "  native  "  in  the  iGnglish  marfcst  Th* 
trade  in  oysters  in  tbe  principal  citiea  of  the  United  St^e* 
in  1869  was  estimated  as  follows:* — 

Bnihabt 

Tirginia  (SUta}   1,050,000 

Baltimore   8,500,004 

Philadelphia.....   3,5')O,00O 

New  York  -  6,950,000 

FoirHavsB   2,000,000 

Otber  cities.   4,000,000 

Total  S0,000,«0» 

VToBVEGiAN  AND  SWEDISH  FISHERIES. — The  important  Norwo- 
fishery  of  Norway  is  that  for  cod,  and-  the  special  seat  of  S'^'^'J* 
it  ia  at  the  Ufoden  Islands.    In  1876  •  the  fishery  waa^j^ 
very  Bucce8sfu1|  more  than  22  millions  of  fish  having  been 
taken,  a  larger  catch,  than  in  any  previous  year  since  1860, 
excepting  1875,    Of  this  number  about  16  millioos  of 
fish  were  salted,  and  most  of  tho  remainder  dried.  The 
average  price  on  tha  spot  wsa  XI,  6s.  8d.  per  lOa  The 
Finmark  cod  fishery  in  tbe  same  year  fell  off  very  much, 
as  will  be  seen  hf  tbe  following  returns  for  tho  years 
1872-6:— 

1873   11,600,000  cod. 

1873   16,000,000  , 

187)   17,500,000  « 

1876    19,760,000  „  ' 

1876    8,600,000  „ 

The  catch  of  Korway  mackerel  in  1876  was  1,800,000  ' 
fish,  and  the  estimated  produce  of  the  hetting  fishery  in 
that  year  was  400,000  bsn-els ;  but  the  spring  or  winter 
herring  disappeared  about  1874,  and  the  market  haa  atnoe 
been  supplied  with  the  large  northern  herring.  A  remstk' 
able  instance  of  the  capricious  movements  of  the  berjillg 


*  iieport  nf  Fhherf  Contmutum,  Halifak,  part  U.  pi 

*  Raport  by  Llaulenaot  P.  de  Brocs  u>  the  nsBCb  UefMBMI^ 
1862,  glTen  In  Htport  by  Prof.  Balrd,  pt  iU.  p.  Ml  (UTili-' 

*  C»)Utaaf  Jttj^rU,  put  i.,  1877. 
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bH  jart  been  reported  i  by  Itf r  T.  W.  Do^  the  Britiih 
oonral  at  Qotbenburft  to  tba  ForttigB-  Ottetk  He  etata 
that  ''great  ebtuli  of  berringa  of  the  larsa  kind  which 
'diaappeared  from  thia  eoaat  in  1809  lure  now  made  their 
appearance  again  north  of  Gothenbarg,  on  the  coast  in  this 
conntr;.  The  fint  appoarance  of  the  herring  took  place 
at  Chrijitmaa  (1877),  when  whales  were  seen  following  the 
shoalt  of  berringa  towards  tbe  coast"  This  is  bf  nomeani^ 
the  fint  time  that  herrings  hare  retamed  to  a  particular 
loeali^  after  an  interral  of  very  many  years. 

Fkoch  akd  Dotch  Fishebizs. — The  French  fiaberies 
on  the  coast  of  the  CbaoBel  are  of  mach  tbe  same  kind  as 
those  on  the  English  side— trawling,  driftiog,  and  line- 
filing.  Trawling  is  carried  on  to  a  considenibls  extent 
from  Boulogne,  Treport,  Calais,  and  some  other  places  where 
there  ia  convenient  acceas  to  railways ;  and  recently  two 
companiea  bare  been  eatabliabod  for  trawling  with  steamers 
along  the  atnc^  ooist  between  Arcadum  and  the  month  of 
the  Giionde.  On  the  coast  of  Brittatgr  the  long-etanding 
fishery  for  sardines,  or,  as  tb^  really  an,  yonog  pildiards, 
is  regularly  worked.  It  ia  remarkable  tlwt  thlq  fishery  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  for  ita  succeas  on  a  good  supply 
of  ood'«es,  in  which  a  large  trade  with  Norway  and  other 
places  is  otrried  on  solely  for  this  purpose,  tbe  aepaiated 
ora  of  tbe  cod  b«ng  freely  scattered  anlong  tho  sardine  nets 
in  order  to  attract  tbe  fish.  French  and  Dutch  ressets 
wodt  ngidariy  in  tbe  North  Bm  for  herrings  and  eod,  ud 
the  Fnoeb  mk  in  hx^  nnmbera  along  tbe  east  eoaat  of 
En^aod  in  company  with  English  boats  during  the  herring 
eeason.  They  also  take  part  in  the  Kinsale  mackenl  fishery. 
The  French  fisheriea  at  Newfoundland  baTO  been  already 
nOtined ;  considerable  attendon  [s  also  given  by  tbe  French 
to  tbe  cod  fishery  at  Iceland  A\ymt  200  French  vessels 
Tiuted  Icebud  in  1877,  and  during  tbe  five  yeara  1872-6 
the  average  annnsl  prodooe  of  about  120  vessels  from 
I}aokirkdawwai  SpuUkmfcUoB.of  tsh,  «nd  of  <A  aboot 
600.000  kUae.> 

iiie  Trench  ojratw  fisheries  have  for  many  yean  recMved 
omsldetBUe  attention,  and  at  Areachon  ai^Mcially  great 
anccesB  appears  to  have  attended  tbecnl^vation  of  the  beds. 
Eigbty-five  pe^  oenL  of  tbe  oysters  obtained  from  these- 
fisheries  are  said  to  be  the  produce  four  or  five  breeding 
gronnds,  Anray  and  Areachon  being  tbs  most  prolific. 
Tb»  tatiX  produce  of  all  the  French  oyster  flsbertes  in  1675 
nacbed  tlw  enormous  nnulMr  of  97t337,000  oyatecBi* 

EoHiinnFuHiBT. — On  the  French  tad  ItaUaa  coasts  of 
tbs  Mediterranean  the  eeiuu  or  sea^ggs,  animals  belonging 
to  the  echinodarm  or  star^fish  tribe,  are  legulatly  collected 
for  the  market,  and  are  in  great  request  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  population.  They  are  eaten  nncooked,  tbe 
egg-shaped  spmy  shsll  being  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
single  out  with  a  knife,  and  the  soft  and  slippen'  contents 
then  readily  extracted.  The  echini  form  part  of  the  variona 
marine  prodnotions  well  known  at  Naples  ufnOH  di  mare. 

Tjutaito  FmHXBT. — The  tripang  or  htche  de  mer  belongs 
to  tbe  order JTbfofAnncufaorBea-cncnmbers.  Bepresentatives 
of  the  groap  are  found  in  Britiab  seas,  bat  by  no  means  so 
abundantly  or  of  such  general  large  sixe  as  in  tropical 
.waters.  Several  species  go  under  ^e  commercial  name  of 
*'  iripang";  tbey  are  collected  emong  almost  all  the  islands 
of  thelndisn  Anhipd^  down  to  Kew' Guinea  and 
'Austrslia,  and  also  on  tbe  north  coast  of  Ceylon.  In  shape 
tbe  tripang  resembles  a  cucumber,  but  with  a  circle  of 
'short  branched  tentacles  at  one  end,  and  sunonnduig  the 
[mouth.  The  colour  is  generally  Uack,  more  or  less  varie- 
[gated  with  red  or  orange,  and  although  sluggish  io  its 

1  Q>mmtr«iai  Afwrfa,  Ho,  I,  1878  (Btning  FUi«ry). 
*  Cotitihr  Jt^lt,  Mrt  T.,  1877. 

■  Sm  a  Biport  hj  Unyit  HajM  to  the  Loid-IdratoMBt  ot  Iralaad, 
QI78,  lAiehGont^salniamMsauMuitofvsIasUeintemaUaiu 


movements,  the  animal  baa  great  power  of  centracUng  and 
altering  its  form.  Conl  reefs  ars  favourite  bannts  of  the 
tripang  and  it  is  found  in  both  deep  and  shallow  water.' 
The  only  preparation  it  receives  after  being  gatted  consists 
in  drying  ia  the  sun'  and  smoking  over  a  wood  fire.' 
Maoassor  is  tbe  centre  of  the  tripang  trade,  but  tbs  whole 
produce  of  the  fisheries  goes  to  China,  and  the  trade  ia 
entirely  ih  tbe  bands  of.native  merchants,    (b.  w.  h.  a.) 

Lav  nlaUng  Io  lUhtria. 

Fuh  In  Engliih  Uw  tall  tinder  tha  ecnenl  principles  of  tbo  Uv^ 
u  to  uum&l</«rca  naimt.  All  Dunkind,  nyi  Blkckatono,  bad  by 
th*  invit  of  tlw  Crestor  u  originil  itglit  to  ^urtuo  theai;  ud  Uua 
nalunl  light  stlU  coatinocs  mUm  so  fu  m  it  is  mtruned  hj  the 
civil  law,  Aecordingly  everybody  hat  ■  right  to  taka  Gth  in  the 
setu,  In  pnblie  rivers,  or  io  private  nvera  btlonring  to  bitnaeU.! 
In  print*  ((.c,  non.navigable)  rivers  the  Hght  of  fichery  belongs 
priuM/aeU  to  the  ownera  of  the  Und  on  either  nde,  in  pablio  or 
navigable  riven  to  the  pnblie  at  large.-  In  both,  howmr,  on' 
cxcluiTe  right  orSeheiy  may  axist,  bywbkhtli*  presimiptive  i^t 
is  exdaded;  end  thii,  In'the  case  Of  public  rircn^  can  only  wee 
place  by  gnat  of  the  crown.  Sine*  Magna  Charts  the  crown  can 
no  longer  make  such  grants— st  least  nch  seems  to  bs  tiw  bstlei 
InterpretatioB  of  the  words  ia  the  atatutc 

Theae  rarions  rights  are  more  .or  leas  noghly  dtitisguislied  in 
Engltah  law  ae  foUowa.  A  eomniM  Itahery  ia  the  ri^t  of  fiihlog ' 
ia  Uie  sea  and  pnblia  riven  open  to  all  the  pnblio.  A  tvtrai  fiiht^ 
ia  the  czelosiTe  right  of  an  indiridoal,  derived  thrangh  oron  account 
of  ownership  of  the  soIL  I  Am  fisboy  is  an  exdnaivs  right  of  fiah> 
ing  in  vnUu  water,  derived  bom  njml  grant.  A  mhvmn  e(  flahcay 
is^riditef  fishing  "In  anothsr  nan's  watar,"lI]Bi  eommoB  « 
pestarstfec  Tbteeni^lnehide  fUiotall  desoriptioBs,with  thfa 
sxcepticai  that  the  czxnm  ha*  u  old  prerog&tira  right  to  the  whak 
and  etugeoa.  which, "  whui  thrown  ashen  or  eaegft  Mar  the  coast« 
are  tbe  praper^  of  the  sovareigB  on  aocoutt  (as  it  ts  said  !tt  the 
books)  ot  their  snperior  exeaUeaeeh"  A  curioua  distlnctloii  is  made 
between  the  whale  and  the  staisMn  : — D*  tbtrgfmu  obmttw  quod 
rtss  illuTu  kaMit  vtUffmat;  it  iaZfM  ««po  nt^eU  H  m  Aoteof  oapul 
tt^nnina  eaudotft.' 

As  to  the  mods  in  which  fish  may  be  canght  there  doss 
not  seem  to  be  mj  teatrtctioB  at  coalmen  law.  It  is  a  ^aestlen,^ 
bewevet;  whether  a  wear."  by  wUeh  is  meeat  a  bad  atnictwe  on  the 
bed  of  the  river,  the  object  of  whkk  ia,  aithar  by  meana  «f  en' 
appantua  which  thea  cetithea  them  or  by  lapadiDg  ihili  |iii'iftMee.l 
to  prevent  all  or  nearly  all  the  fish  from  paiainfl  npwanl^^  U  not 
ill^al  at  coniinon  law.  ia  the  case  «f  a  pnbUo  river  a  slnmUire  of 
this  KMrt  wenld  be  objectionable  on  the  jfonnd  of  itaiawadingtbe' 
narigatieB,  and  in  a  cess  rslating  to  the  £ver  8«ven  ttta  ndgss  nald 
that  the  crown  could  not  deiopto  from  th*  pnbUe  right  of  navigstka' 
by  any  grant  to  erect  wears  in  a  ^nldia  river.  Tbe  ugal  writer  bam' 
wnom  we  hare  quoted  above,  while  stating  that  no  case  had  arisen 
diieotly  on  the  point  in  Engtasd,  SeoUand,  or  Ireland,  la  of  opinioa' 
that  ''both  weara  and  fixed  natfc  and  all  other  ^tpantna  which 
prevent  fiih  paaauig  to  or  fro  ate  illHal  at^comunoa  law  and  form  a 
good  gnwta  of  action, "  «van  although  tbay  aisy  not  obstruct 
navintioiL  "Theogh  one  ripariaa  owner  may,  by  flshiag  by  nat 
or  rod  at  all  hours  and  by  meana  erf  aarvanta  and  aaistants,  simoat 
nsa  up  tbs  ftih  oa  ofbctoally  as  ke^dng  fixed  nets,  this 'kind  ot 
user  ooold  not  properiv  be  a  eaaae  of  action,  just  sa  one  oner  who 
haa  a  large  nnmber  of  cattle  could  not  be  liable  to  aa  aettoa  at 
the  soit  «  another  who  has  no  cattle,  and  so  makes  no  nss  of  tbe 
water,  ButitisotherwisswheieatotidobatTnctionoocm  HaaoS) 
even  ladepcaid<Btly-of  any  sUtnte,  any  fixed  appantns  la  a  rivnev 
stream  which  prevents  the  fish  going  ^  to  ths  other  t^erisa  owaeH 
is  a  good  oanse  of  action  at  comawa  law,  as  U  dsjrivss  him  t£  ens 
of  tM  natural  riparian  rights." 

A  conridersbu  ntunMr  «t  statutae  bave  beam  passed  on  the 
snbjsct  of  fisheries,  themoet'imjiort&atof  vhleharBflMSSMlstiBg 
to  nlmon.    Bee  Salmon. 

A  short  Act  waa  passed  ia  1S78  enabling  boerda  ot  ctmservaton 
to  fix  a  dose  term  for  trout,  eommencEig  not  earlier  than  8d 
B«pt«mber,  nor  later  than  2d  November,  and  extending  ovn  ISS 
dajra.  A  bill  for  the  protection  of  fraahwater  fi^has  [laaiail 
throngh  parliament  donna  the  present  session  (1678).  Bectioas 
8  an<r9  of  the  Salmon  niheiy  Act  1861  (which  titats  to  fish*: 
in^  with  li^t  spur*  and  other  prohihttM  iastrumenti^  nad  to 
namg  toe  as  a  but)  thall,  as  amended  by  the  snbeeqtieBt  Salawa' 
FiabuyAets,  Mply  to  fnmt  and  cAor  in  all  watera  within  dte  limits' 
of  the  Act,  which  ate  the  aame  as  the  limits  of  the  Salmon  Act.  For' 
sU  ether  freeh water  fish,  not  migrating  to  or  from  thf  open  aea,^ 
a  close  season  ia  eetaUiahed  from  Itt  Jdarch  to  Slst  Hay,  both' 

*  FMtnr  Xsw  V  Ms  VmUid  KAtgeUmt  by  Jamai  Fatarsaa,  Lee*! 
dea,lS03..' 
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iDclniive.  FUhisB  for  or  <Ualliig  ia  ftnliwatcr  fiili  daring  tLb 
etoM  wuon  ia  mBjceted'  to  •  fvultj  not  uceeding  iOt.  for  tba 
tint  or  £5  for  the  wcond  oAnee,  rteorenUo  on  niminary  eon- 
rietlon  befffn  -two  jnaticet.  Tho  fUbtrita  (Djnainite)  Act  u 
extended  to  prirato  water*. 

The  Act  40  and  41  Yiet  e.  SS  !■  an  Act  to  amend  the  Uw 
relating  to  the  fiiheriee  of  ojitera,  oraba,  nnd  lobaten,  and  other 
Ma  fi^erieo.  The  aale  of  oyttert  U  prohibited,  is  the  caaa  of 
"■deep  aea  ojaters,"  botireen  15th  June  and  4th  Aognst ;  in 
other  caeca  between  I4th  TA*.j  and  14th  Angtut  Ofitera  taken 
in  fonign  wa^n,  or  preaerred  in  tina,  or  intended  for  the  parpoaa 
of  eyater  onldTktian  ere  not  vithin  this  section.  The  Board 
of  Trade  has  power  to  temporsrilv  prohibit  or  restrict  dredsiiig  for 
oyitafs  OS  eert^  banks.  Crab*  meaanrinff  Iras  than  4f  inches 
aenas  the  baek,  or  oarrying  spawn  attached  to  the  tell,  Jte.,  or 
luTfaig  neantljr  ewt  the  shell  may  not  be  aold,  except  for  baiL 
lotsferi  ineasiufng  leas  than  S  inohes  "  tmia  the  tip  of  the  back  to 
the  end  of  the  tul,  when  spread  as  far  aa  poeaible  flat,"  may  not 
be  aold.  OytUrtm  also  specially  dealt  with  by  tlie  "  SeaFiaheties 
Act,  1808,"  which  is  an  Act  to  canrinto  elTeot  a  conren tie n  between 
England  and  France  concerning  the  fieberiea  in  the  mu  a4Joiuing 
the  British  lelandi  and  France,  and  to  amend,  the  laws  reUtidg  to 
liritieh  sea  fisheries. 

InUnatiami  Jmv.—Am  between  dllTerent  nations,  fishing  In  the 
Ugh  seaa  is  common  to  all,  while  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
any  Mrtionlar  state  (is:,  within  thne  miles  of  the  coast)  is  limited 
ta  t£i  raUeeti  ol  tltst  state.  Betwow  FtaitM  sad  Knglaad  the 
ilghta  tl  uUu  ivtha  Maa  n^Juait  to  both  MontriM  an  Tjnktsd 
bf  tlw  «snTn3m  ud  Art  of  ParliuMBt  dtod  alNmi  Bftwtea 


England  and  the  United  States  austioiis  of  great  importance 
arisen  as  to  their  reepectiTO  rignt*  of  fiahing  in  North  Ametiean! 
waten.  Untul  cooceesioQa  were  made  br  treatiea  in  1818, 1804,«nii 
1871.  'Hie  last  was  the  Treaty  of  Waahliigton,  l^which  "thein-, 
iLabitasts  of  the  United  Statca  are  to  hare  in  addition  to  their  rights 
under  tb*  trea^  of  1618,  in  eonmonirith  British  auljeets,  fwtnt 
yeurs  from  ^eaateoT  the  trealy  and  until  the  end  of  two  yeaia  niter 
notice  has  been  given  by  either  party,  the  right  to  take  fish  of  everyi 
kind  except  sheU'fish  on  the  aen  coasts  and  shorei^  and  in  the  bsys, 
hsrbonrs,  and  creeke  of  the  proviaeea  of  Qaebec,  Hots  Scotia,  and 
New  BmnsH'ick,  and  the  colony  of  Prince  Edward'a  Island,  and  of 
the  several  islanda  thereto  adjacent,  vithont  being  reetricted  to  anjj 
distance  from  the  shore,  with  itcrmission  to  land  npdh  the  ssid  coasts 
and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  npon  the  Uagdslen  Islands  fortiw 
poipcee  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fl«b,"  Salmon  uid 
shad  fisheries  and  alt  other  ftsheriea  in  the  rivera  and  months  c<  ilTen 
ate  Koerred  for  British  salgects.  Exactly  ^milar  rights  are  mntel 
to  British  snl^Mla  on  the  eastern  sea  coasts  anddMiesof  the  united 
States  north  M  the  89th  parallel  of  nwth  latitude.  Bnt  inasmnch  es 
the  Englisft  Qovemment  inusted  that  the  privilegea  granted  to  the 
United  States  were  of  greator  value  than  those  eoncod^  to  England, 
it  was  agreed  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  determine 
the  amount  of  any  compensation  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  Uie 
KngUth  Ooverament  in  consideration  of  snch  excess.  The 
eommitsioneta  have  recently  made  an  award  finding  the  snm  of 
£1,000,000  to  hs  dna  &«m  the  United  BUtes  to  England.  Certain 
nlnoes  designated  tii  the  abrogated  treaty  of  I8S4  are  to  be  excepted 
ftoA  the  opetatimi  of  tha  fraatj  u  **  plaea  natmd  from  the  com- 
mon light  of  fiihliig,''  '  (E.  B.) 


FISHES.   See  IflBTHTOLOOT  tod  VmacavtuwL. 

FISHIKQ-FBOQ,  alao  Fcog-fisli  or  8efr4eTil  {Lvphiu4 
piaeatoriia),  ft  fie^  wall  known  off  the  coaste  of  QrMt 
Britua  aod  Enrope  geoerally,  th«  groteaqua  ahape  ot  it* 
body  ud  ita  aingalar  babitp  having  attracted  the  attenlson 
of  nstonliata  of  aU  agoa.  Ita  head  ia  of  enormoua  aUe, 
bcoad,  flat,  and  depreaaed,  the  nnuuDder  of  the  body 
^ipearing  manly  like  an  appeadage.  The  wide  motrth 
extenda  ill  round  the  anterior  eircamference  of  the  head; 
and  both  jaws  are  anned  with  banda  of  long  pointed  teeth, 
wUA  an  Indined  inwardly  and  can  be  dapreased  ao  aa  to 
oAr  Lo  impediment  to  an  object  gliding  toward*  the 
atomach,  bat  to  prevent  ita  escape  from  Uie  mouth.  The 
pectoral  and  Tantnl  fine  are-  ao  articulated  aa  to  perform 
the  fanetiom  of  fee^  tha  fiah  being  enabled  to  moTa,  or 
rather  toml^  on  the  bottom  of  the  aea,  where  itgenmlly 


Fie.  1.^ne  WUni-Tnt  {^>pUN(  yuaOerin^ 

hidM  itaelf  la  the  aaad  or  amoDgst  sea-weed.  AU  reand 
itB  he^  and  also  along  the  body  the  akin  bears  fringed 
a^ndagea  reaembUng  short  fronda  of  sea^ireed,  a  atmcture 
which,  combined  with  the  extraordinary  faculty  of  assimilat- 
tog  the  eoloar  of  tha  body  to  ita  aurroniidings,  Basiata  thia 
Bah  gmOj  m  concealing  itaeU  in  places  which  it  selecta  on 
aceonnt  of  ttie  abundance  of  prey.  To  render  the  organ- 
uation  of  thu  ereatnre  perfect  in  rebtioa  to  iU  wanta,  it  ia 
profided  mth  three  long  fihimenta  ineerted  along  the  middle 
of  tlw  ItMd,  which  are,  in  facJ^  th«  detochhd  modified 
utreo  first  spinaa  of  the  anterior  dorsal  fin.   The  filament 


joost  importettt  in  the  eeM!«i^  (rf'the  fiahingirog  is  the 
firat,  which  ia  the  longest^  tuininates  in  a  lapped  and  is^ 
movable  in  every  dlreetioa.  There  ia  no  donliA  that  the. 
fishing^rog,  like  many  other  fiah  provided  with,  similar 
appeodagea,  plays  wiUi  thia  filament  aa  with  a  bait,  aftraot>| 
iog  fiahw,  whidi  when  sufficiently  near,  ore  engalphed  by 
the  aimple  act  of  the  fiahing-frog  opening  ita  g^ei  Ita 
stomach  b  disteuuble  ia  an  extrtorunary  decree,  and  not. 


no.  1— A  yonng  TlAlDg  FMg  , 

rarely  fishes  have  been  taken  oat  qnite  as  laigel^ Oeevy^ 
as  thisir  deatroyu'.  It  grows  to  a  length  of  mote  than  6 
feet ;  apecimens  of  3  feet  are  common.  Toang  individaala 
are  aomewhat  diaaimilar  in  shape  to  old  ones,  and  are 
provided  with  more  nameroua  and  longer  appendages  and 
filaments.  The  British  apedes-is  found  all  rotmd  the 
coasta  of  Enrope  and  veatem  North  America,  bnt  becomea 
scarce  beyond  60°  N.  lat;  it  oocuis  alao  on  the  coaata  of 
tlie  Cape  of  Good  H<^  A  second .  species  (ZopAws 
budegaua)  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and. a: third. (i* 
Ktigenu)  the  coasts  of  China  and  Jqion. 
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FISTULA,  a  term  ia  targerj  used  to  desigaato  sn 
•baormal  communication  leading  either  (1)  from  the  surface 
of  the  body  to  a  normal  -cavity  9t  canal,  or  (2)  from  one 
normal  cavity  or  canal  to  another.  These  communicationa 
are  tha  resalt  of  diaeasa  or  injuty.  They  receive  different 
names  according  to  their  Bitnation : — laekrpmal  Jitivia,  in 
connexion  with  the  laohrymal  apparatus ;  tativary  Jittvla, 
in  connexion  with  the  salivary  ciuct  on  the  cheek ;  anal 
^tlvJa,  in  connexion  vith  the  anus ;  vrethral  Jiitula,  in 
connexion  with  the  urethra, — are  all  examples  of  the  variety 
of  the  first  kind  of  fistula ;  while  reelo-vetical  fittttla,  a 
communication  between  tfas  rectum  and  bladder,  and  veiieo- 
vdffinal  fittHla,  a  commnaie&tioa  between  the  bladder  and 
vagiao,  are  examples  of  the  second.  The  abnormal  canal 
may  be  straight  or  tortnoos,  of  c<maiderabla  diameter  or  of 
DMTOW  calibre.  Fistuln  are  formed  in  Tarioua  ways 
(I)  by  an  obstruction  of  the  normal  channel,  the  reanlt  of 
disease  or  injury,  which  prevents,  for  example,  the  tears, 
saliva,  or  urine,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  escaping ;  their 
retention  gives  rise  to  inflammation  and  ulceration,  and 
the  result  is  (hat  they  make  a  way  of  exit  behind  the 
obstruction;  (3)  by  tlie  formation  of  hn  abBcess  near, 
for  example,  the  anas,  which  bursts  into  the  gut  and 
through  tiia  akin ;  the  cavity  does  not  dose,  and  a  ^tUa 
m  ano  is  the  leaolt ;  (3)  by  deitmction,  by  iigniy  or 
nlcaration,  of  the  septum  between  one  cavi^  and  another, 
as  in  reeto-vetkal fistula,  or  between  a  cavi^  and  a  canal,  as 
in  wetieo-vattiml  Ji»ivla.  The  fistoloos  channel  will  remain 
patent  as  long  as  the  contents  of  the  cavi\y  or  canal  with 
which  it  is  connected  pass  along  it  in  whole  or  in  part 
There  is  always  a  natural  tendency  to  contraction.  The 
treatment  ie  founded  on  these  principles  remove  the 
obstruction,  encourage  the  flow  along  the  natural  channel ; 
for  azunpla,  apiti  np  'die  nasal  duct,  allow  the  tears  to 
naeb  the  .nasal  cavity,  and  the  Indtryraal  fiiivla  will- 
«bn ;  so  also  in  the  talivary  and  urefhnU  varieties.  Some- 
times it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  the  diannel  freely  open,' 
and  allow  it  to  close  from  its  deeper  parts  to  tiie  surface, 
as  in  anal  fistula ;  in  other  cases  it  msiy  ba  nacaaaary  to 
pare  ths  edges  of  the  abnormal  opening  and  stitch  them 
to«Uier,  hoping  for  nnion  of  the  edges. 

FITCH,  JoHH  (1743-1798),  one  of  the  first  Inveutota  in 
•mnezioB  with  ateam  navigation,  was  bora. at  Windsor, 
Connaetieat,  January  31,  1743.  Ha  vraa  tiie  son  of  a 
farmer,  and  reoelved  the  usual  common  aehool  edoeation. 
At  tfaa  age  of  serenteen  he  vrant  to  sea,  Iwt  he  ffisoootinned 
his  sailor  life  after  a  few  v<^ages,  and  became  sneeeauvely 
a  dock  maker,  a  brassfounder,  and  a  silversmith,  During 
the  rebellion  he  followed  the  trade  of  sutler  to  the 
American  troops,  and  amassed  in  that  way  a  considerable 
anm  of  money,  with  which  he  bought  land  in  Virginia. 
He  was  appointed  deputy-surveyor  for  Kentucky  in  1780, 
and  when  returning  to  PhiUdelpfaia  in  the  following  year 
he  was  c^tured  by  the  bidians,  bnt  shortly  ^tenntrds 
regained  hia  liberty.  About  this  time  he  b^^  an  ec- 
plocatiflo  of  the  north-western  regions,  with  Uie  view  of 
pr^riog  a  map  of  the  district ;  and  while  sailing  on  the 
great  western  rivers,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  they 
might  be  navigated  by  steam.  He  endeavoured  by  the  sale 
of  his  map  to  find  money  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  pro- 
jects, but  was  unsuccessful.  He  next  applied  for  assistance 
to  the  legislatures  of  different  States,  but  though  each 
reported  in  favourable  terms  of  his  invention,  none  of 
them  would  agree  to  grant  him  any  pecuniary  assistance. 
He  was  inceeaafnl,  however,  in  1786,  in  forming  a  company 
ior  tha  prosecution  of  his  enterfuriae,  and  shorUy  aftenrards 
a  steam-packet  of  bis  invention  was  launched  on  the 
Delaware.  His  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  steam-naviga- 
tien  was  diapntad  by  Jamaa  Rnnuay  of  Virginia,  but  Fitch 
«jbtiBiiad  exdnsiva  righta  in  ataun-navij^fioD  in  Nev 


Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delawari,  while  a  similar  prf- 
Tilege  was  granted  to  Rnmsoy  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  nod 
Now  York.  A  steam-boat  built  by  Fitch  conveyed  pas- 
sengers for  hire  on  the  Delaware  In  the  snmmer  of  1790, 
but  the  undertaking  was  a  losing  one,  and  Jed  to  the 
diaadntioD  of  the  company.  In  1793  be  endeavoured  to 
inboduca  his  invention  into  Franca,  bat  met  with  no 
success.  On  his  return  to  America  he  fdnnd  his  property 
overrun  by  squatters,  and  reaping  from  his  invention 
nothing  but  disappointment  and  poverty,  he  committed 
suicide  in  1798.  He  left  behind  him  a  record  of  his 
adventures  and  misfortnnes,  "inscribed  to  his  children  and 
future  posterity  j"  and  from  this  a  biography  was  cent 
piled  by  Thompson  Wealcott  (Pbiladelphia,  1857). 

FITCH,  Ralph,  a  London  merchant  and  one  of  the 
earlieat  Snglidi  travelleia  in  India,  Hved  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  16th  eentniy.  As  he  was  engaged  in  a  tn^  in 
Eastern  products  it  occurred  to  htm  that  he  might  pursue 
a  more  profitable  trade  were  he  to  visit  the  countries  from 
which  they  came.  Accordingly,  along  with  other  four 
merchants,  he  re-embarked  in  January  1683  in  a  ship  called 
the  "Tygre,"  and  set  sail  for  Tripoli  iA  Syria.  From 
Tripoli  Uiey  journeyed  to  Aleppo  and  through  Ifesopotamia 
to  Baghdad,  from  whence  they  sailed  down  the  Tigris  to 
BuBsoroh.  From  Bussorah  they  aailedin  small  boats  down 
the  Peraian  Gulf  to  the  island  of  Ormna,  Here  from  the 
jealousy  of  the  other  Enropean  merchants  at  their  success, 
they  were  apprehended  by  the  governor  of  the  castle  as 
spies  and  sent  to  the  Portuguese  viceroy  at  Qoa.  lliey 
afterwards  received  Uieir  liberty  on  paying  a  fine,  but  fear- 
ing a  second  imprisonment  they  ^escaped  secretly  from  Qoa, 
and  journeyed  through  the  interior  of  India.  Fitch  nlU- 
mately  left  his  companions,  and  after  reachtog  Bengal  he 
soiled  ia  1S89  for  Cochin,  touching  on  hia  wi^  at  Ceylon. 
After  Bojaumeving  at  Cochin  eight  months  he  ro-om barked 
for  Qoa,  and  thence  retraced  his  footsteps  to  Tripoli,  fin^y 
reaching  London  on  the  29th  April  lfi9l.  Tk»  Toytge  ^ 
Mr  Ralph  FUeh,  Merchant  cf  London,  to  Ormm  md  ta  to 
Goa,  t»  the  Bast  India  ;  to  Cambaia,  Gamffcs,  Bfvgala  ;  to 
Baeola  and  Chondtri;  to  Ptgtt,  to  Jamahajf  in  thr  kingdom 
of  Siam,  and  baeli  to  Pt<fv,  and  fivt*  thenet  to  Malaeon, 
Zeilan,  Cochin,  and  all  th«  Coast  of  ths  East  JntUa,  is 
included  in  Ilnkwtoa's  CoUettiai  Tropelt. 

FITCHBURa,  a  city  of  tha  United  States,  one  of  the 
catutalB  of  Worcealpr  county,  Uassachnsetta,  is  aitnated  on 
a  branch  of  the  Kashna  river,  40  miles  W.K.W.  of  Boston. 
It  includes  the  villages  of  Crockerville,  Rodnille,  South 
Htchburg,  Traskville,  and  West  Fitchburg.  It  is  tlie  ter- 
minus of  four  railways — to  Boston,  Worcester,  Brattleboto, 
and  Keene  and  Bellovrs  Fails.  The  prininpal  buildings  are 
the  masonic  hall,  the  city  hall,  the  jail,  the  court-house,  and 
the  high  rdiooL  It  has  woollen,  cotton,  and  paper  mills, 
machine  shops,  chair  manufactoriu,  iron  foundries,  and 
brass  foundries.  Fitohbui^  was  ori^nally  indn^  under 
Lunenburg.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town  in 
1764,  and  became  a  rity  in  1878.  Tlie  population  in  1860 
was  7805,  and  in  1870  it  amounted  to  11,260, 2517  being 
foreigners. 

FITZGERALD,  Loed  Edwaed  (1763-1798),  one  ol 
the  leaders  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  first  duke  of  Leinster,  and  was  bora  at 
Carton  Castle,  near  Dublin,  October  15,  1763.  At  ten 
years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  and,  lua  mother  marrying 
again,  tiie  family  soon  after  eetUed  in  France.  Lord 
^ward  vraa  caRfuIly  edoeated  by  hia  stepfather,  Mr 
Ogilvie,  chie0y  with  a  view  to  the  profeauon  of  a  airier. 
Betnraing  to  England  in  1779  he  entered  tha  Englisb  army, 
and  in  1781  ho  sailed  with  hia^regiment  for  America,  where 
he  aooQ  obtained  the  appointmmt  of  nide-de^amp  on  the 
I  staff  of  Lord  Bawdon.  He  aerredin  the  war  with  no  little 
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npatetbii  for  pMsonal  coiin«e,  reBdliwu  of  resoorce,  and' 
bnmane  feding.  Ha  was  aeverelf  woonded  at  the  batUe 
of  Bntaw  Springs.  After  the  aarrender  of  York  Town  he 
jmned  the  staff  of  General  CHara  at  St  Lncia,  and  the 
saiae  year  (1783)  returned  to  IreUnd.  He  was  soon 
ntoroed  aa  member  for  Athy  to  the  IrUh  parliament;  but 
the  high  *opee  which  he  liad  cheriahed  of  aerring  his 
eonntTy  faded  away  at  the  ^tade  of  political  eorrapUoa 
and  snppresnon  of  all  genuiae  Tenresentation  by  die  penal 
Uws  against  Roman  Catholics.  In  1787  he  set  out  for  a 
visit  to  the  south  of  Europe,  went  afterwarda  to  America, 
and  in  1790  retomed  to  England,  and  soon  resumed  his 
aeat  tn  the  Irish  parliament.  The  French  Revolation  had 
broken  «at,  and  hori  Edward  was  one  of  those  ardent 
si»rita  that  welcomed  with  entbosiasm  'the  promise  of  it» 
first  da^B.^  In  1702  he  was  attracted  to  Paris,  and  made 
the  acgnaintance  of  the  most  famous  leaders  of  the  Rsroln- 
tioa.  Having  publicly  renounced  Us  title  of  nobilily  and 
avowed  his  sympathy  with  the  repablicam,  he  was  dia- 
nissed,  wiA  other  officers,  from  the  English  army.  It  was 
dnring  this  visit  to  ^uis  that  he  was  introduced  to  the 
lady  uien  known  as  "  Pamela,"  the  daughter  of  Madame  da 
Oenlia,  bj  Hie  doke  of  Orleans  ("  tgaMtA ").  In  December 
1793  they  were  married  at  Tonmay,  and  returned  to 
Ireland  in  January  1793.  After  a  period  of  singular 
ha^iMSB  spent  In  a  country  home,  his  Bympathies  with 
theitni^llea  of  hiseonutrTmea  led  himontto  tlta  tronbbd 
■tena  of  politics.  "Ba  jdintd  in  1798  the  aode^  of  United 
Irishmen,  was  sent  to  France  to  negoUate  a  treaty  with  the 
Directory  for  a  French  inranon  of  Ireland,  and  ui^ed  on 
with  the  ntmoet  zeal  the  preparationa  for  an  Irish  insurrec- 
tion. Bat  the  Bcheme  was  betrayed,  several  of  the  leaders 
were  arrested,  and  Fitzgerald  concealed  himself  in  a  house 
at  Dublin,  still  continuing  to  direct  the  movement.  A 
ma  set  on  his  head,  the  place  of  hie  retreat  was  die- 
eorand,  ud  after  a  severe  struggle  he  «u  a^tured  by 
poUoe  ofBoeta  (May  19,  1798)  and  committed  to  priaoa 
'niere  he  died  on  the  4tb  of  June,  of  the  wounds  wUch  be 
had  received ;  a  bill  of  attunder  was  immediately  passed 
against  him,  and  his  estates  ware  confiscated;  but  the 
attainder  was  at  a  later  time  reversed.  His  widow  married 
Mr  Pitcairo,  American  consul  at  Hamburg ;  but  the  anion 
was  an  unhappy  on^  and  ended  in  a  separation  by  mntnal 
ooaeeat  lady  Fituerald  beaoeforward  lived  in  retirement 
at  Ucntanban  t>ll  loSO;  when  ihe  removed  to  Paris,  Lonis 
Philippo,  tha  aaaoriate  tX  lur  ehildhood,  havbg  become 
king  of  the  French.  He,  however,  refused  to  see  her,  and 
flhe  died  poor  in  1831.  An  interesting  narrative  of  Tha 
a»d  Death  of  Lord  Eduard  FU^mild,  by  Thomas 
Mooro,  was  pnbluhed  in  1831,  in  2  Voli.  8vo.  A  dieap 
rronnt  in  1  vol  was  issued  m  187S. 

FITZOERALD,  Lokd  Tbokas  (d.  1536),  was  viee- 
dapn^  of  Irdoad  for  his  fathy,  Gerald,  ninth  earl  of  Kil- 
dai^  in  the  raign  of  Homy  ViiL  He  aj^nra  to  have 
jcoompaided  hia  bther  to  Lomlon  eaily  iu  1&$4,  on 
ocoasion  of  the  third  summons  of  the  earl  to  anawer  grave 
charges  of  maladministration  as  lord  deputy.  But  after  the 
•arlS  committil  to  the  Tower  he  was  sent  back  to  Ireland 
to  take  the  place  of  vice-deputy  in  his  father's  absence, 
with  aecret  mitroctions  to  raise  a  rebellion  against  the 
English  Oovemmeot  He  was  at  this  time  haraly  of  age, 
and  hia  amiable  manners  and  accompliahmenta  had  pro- 
enred  for  him  the  appellation  of  **  SiUun  Thomas."  He 
was,  howeTCTfitf  a  high  spiitt  and  fiery  temper,  and  fiercely 
resented  tbe  Englieb  rola  As  soon  aa  he  arrived  in  Ireland, 
he  cleared  the  w^  by  formally  surrendering  hia  office  and 
ihe  Bword  of  state,  and  then  openly  proclwmed  a  rebellion. 
Ha  obtained  poaseeeion  of  Dublin  city  before  the  end  of 
Jnly,  and  fomed  the  siitte  <^  the  castle,  into  which  the 
Eo^ioh  goranwr  had  withdraviL   Arohbishop  Allan,  iha 
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primate  who  had  been  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.  to  keep 
watch  over  Kildars  and  to  report  his  proMedin^s  MVgU 
safety  in  flight  and  sailed  for  England.  But  tito  dup  was 
run  agronnd,  and  the  archbishop  was  seized  by  the  young 
Lord  Thomas  and  massacred  in  his  presence  with  his  English 
chaplains  and  attendants.  This  murder  was  reported  \ff 
a  special  messenger  from  Fitzgerald  to  the  pope  and  die 
emperor,  the  former  being  aaked  for  absolution  if  necessary, 
and  the  latter  for  assistance.  Sentenee  of  excommunica- 
tion was  pronounced  on  Fitzgerald  for  this  murder  of  the 
archbishop.  In  August  Fiti^eiald  was  forced  to  relinquisli 
the  siege  of  Dublin  Oostie,  and  hairi«n  to  defend  or  recover 
his  own  domains  which  the  earl  of  Ormond  had  invaded. 
He  tried  in  vain  to  aeduoe  Otmond  from  his  allegiaace, 
but  obtained  a  truce,  of  which  hii  took  treacherous  advan- 
tage to  attack  him.  He  then  again  besuged  Dublin,  which 
had  closed  its  gates  against  him.  On  October  H,  in  con- 
setjuence  of  Oraiond's  renewed  invoaion  of  Eilds^  he  was 
compelled  to  luse  the  siege.  Three  days  later  the  EngUah 
army  landed  at  Dnblin,.and  was  enthnsiostically  waloomed. 
Fit^rald  withdrew  into  the  coontiy ;  but  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  inacttvity  of  Skeffington,  the  new  deputy,  he 
approached  Dublin  ngaiu  and  burnt  two  villues  near  the 
aty  ^ovember).  The  old  earl  had  been  attamted,  and  he 
died  u  the  Tower  soon  after  bearing  of  hia  son's  rebellioo 
and  excommunication.  The  deathblow  to  the  lebellioa 
was  at  length  given  by  SkefiOngton,  who  in  Maidi  U195 
stormed  tlu  caitia  of  Maynooth,  the  chief  stnmgludd  of  die 
"  Qeraldines.*  Lord  Thomas,  who  bad  now  succeeded  hia 
father,  but  did  not  assume  the  title,  retreated  into 
Thomond,  intending  to  sail  for  Spain  and  plead  with  the 
bmperor.  This  scheme  he  relinqnished,  and  after  leading 
a  wandering  life  for  some  months,  with  a  price  set  upon  his 
head,  he  surrendered  without  definite  conditions  to  Lord 
Leonard  Qrey  (August),  and  was  at  once  conducted  by  him 
to  England.  He  was  oomoutted  to  the  Tower  with  lui 
five  uncles ;  and  the  eiz  Geialdines  were  hnog  at  Tyburn 
as  traitors  (February  3,  1636).  An  act  of  attainder  was 
passed  against  the  earl  of  Ktldare,  Lord  Thomas,  and 
others,  in .  1537 ;  but  the  family  estates  were  restored  by 
Edward  VI,  and  the  attainder  was  re|>ea1ed  by  Qneeni 
Elizabeth.  Moore  has  pointed  ont,  in  his  lAft  and  Death 
of  Lord  Edward  Fitnerald,  some  remarkable  points  of  re- 
semblance between  lut  story  and  that  tA  hia  ancestor.  Lord 
Thomas, 

FTTZ HERBERT,  Bn  AKfHoirr,  an  eminent  EntUib 

lawyer,  was  bom  at  ITorbnt^.  After  studying  at  Oxford, 
he  was  called  to  the  BffglT<'h  bar,  and  in  1523  became 
justice  of  the  court  of  econmon  pleas,  the  diftiee  of  whtdi 
office  he  contimwd  to  discharge  till  within  a  short  time  of 
hia  death  in  1018.  Aa  a  judge  he  left  behind  him  a  high 
reputation  tat  fairness  and  intc^ty,  and  his  )^al  learning 
is  sufficientiy  attested  by  his  published  works. 

Hsls  the  Kithor  of  Ia  gramd*  tMdgmni,  a  digest  of  Iropoii- 
ant  It^al  earn  wrttten  in  Old  Yweh,  Sist  pitted  la  1524  ;  Th» 
OjgUt  amd  Authority  ^JuiMea  <f  ikt  Peae*.  first  printed  In  ISSB, 
lasted.  1794  ;  th«  JVm  JVofwra  >iwftm,  1S34,  kst  ed.  17B4,  with 
%  oemmeatuT  sacrlb«d  to  Sir  Ustthsw  Hsle'  and  tha  Book  Jft 
Swimtdry,  IKSS.  tha  first  pablishad  work  on  agricultun  in  Ue 

FTTZROY,  RoBSBT  (1806-1866),  a  vic&admtrol  in  the 
English  navy,  distingnidied  as  a  hydrogiapher  and  meteor^ 
ologtst,  was  bom  at  Ampton  Hal^  Snfb^  Jidy  B,  1806, 
being  a  grandson,  m  tha  fatlm'i  sida,  of  tbe  third  duke 
of  Oraftoi,  and  oo  the  modiat'i^  of  die  first  marquis  of 
Londonderry.  He  entered  the  navy  firom  the  Royal  Kaval 
College,  then  a  school  for  cadeta,  on  the  I9tb  October  1819, 
and  on  the  7thSeptember  1831  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  After  serving  in  the  "  Thetis  "  frigate  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  coast  of  Soath  America, 
nnder  the  cammaBd  ol  Sir  John  FhtUimore  nod  Captain 
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Biaghun,  he  wu  in  Anguat  182S  appointed  to  the 
"  GangeV'  as  flag-lieutenaat  to  Rear-A^ninil  Sir  Bobert 
Otnj,  the  commandertD'Cliief  on  the  South  American 
■tation;  and  on  the  melancholy  death  of  Conunander 
StokM  of  the  "Beaf^'  ISA  Nonmbar  1SS8,  vaa  pro- 
moted to  vacant  oomnuud.  The  **  Beagle,"  a  amall 
brig  of  abont  210  totu,  was  then,  and  had  been  for  the 
two  pTOrions  yean,  employed  on  Uie  surrey  of  the  ooaats 
of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Faego,  under  the  orders  of 
Commandor  King  io  the  "  AdTentore,"  and,  together  with 
the  "  Adrsntore,"  returned  to  England  in  the  antnnm  of 
1830.  Fitzroy  had  brought  home  with  him  four  Fuegions, 
one  of  whom  died  of  amall-pox  a  few  weeks  after  arrivisg 
in  EogUnd ;  to  the  others  he  endeavottred,  with  but  slight 
raeeeai^  to  impart  a  radimehtaty  knowledge  of  religion  and 
otaoBunaafnlhandicrafta;  and,  as  he  had  pledged  hinuelf 
to  raaton  them  to  thnr  natiTe  conntiy,  he  was  raakbg 
pnparatioDs  in  the  snmmer  of  the  following  year  to  carry 
them  back  in  a  merchant  ship  bound  to  Ydparaist^  when 
he  nceived  his  reappointment  to  the  "  Beagje,"  to  continne 
the  vrrey  of  the  same  wild  coasts.  The  '*  Beagle*  sailed 
from  Plymouth  on  the  27th  December  1831,  carrying  as  a 
snpemumBrary  Mr  Chariea  Darwin,  to  whose  experionce, 
then  gained,  Uie  study  of  natural  history  has  beea  so  deeply 
indebted.  After  an  absence  of  nearly  five  years,  end 
haTU^  in  addiHon  to  the  surrey  of  the  Struts  ol  Magellan 
and  n  gnat  part  of  the  eoaat  of  Soatti  America,  ma  a 
dironometrioiine  ronnd  tha  wodd,  thus  fixing  the  longitude 
of  many  secondary  meridiaoa  with  suffldent  exsetneBS  for 
all  tiie  pnrpoaes  of  ordinary  narigation,  the  "  Beagle  " 
anchored  at  Falmontii  on  the  2d  October  1636.  In  183i 
Fitiroy  had  been  adranoed  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was 
now  for  the  next  few  years  principally  employed  in  Tednciog 
and  diaooMing  hts  nomeroaa  obsemttons.  In  1837  he 
was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society;  and  tti  1839  he  puUiahed,  in  two  thick  8Ta 
Tolumee,  the  narratire  of  the  royage  of  the  "  Adrentnre  " 
and  "  Beagle^"  1826-80,  and  of  tha  "  Bea^"  1881^6, 
wilh  a  tidrd  rolnme  by  Mr  Darwta — a  bode  hmHiarly 
known  aa  a  record  of  sdentific  trarsL  Of  Fitzroy**  work 
as  a  Burreyor  it  is  superflnou  to  speak.  Though  carried 
on  under  circumstaacea  of  great  difiiculty,  with  scanty 
means,  and  with  an  ontfttthat  was  semi-ofSdally  denonnoed 
88  **  shabby,"  the  results  hare  long  been  before  the  worid 
atamped  irith  the  approral  of  the  naatical  profession,  and 
■wwe  especially  of  Sir  Franina  Beaufort,  the  Hydrographer 
to  the  Admiral^,  who,  io  a  report  to  tlie  Honse  of  Commons, 
10th  Fehnrary  1848,  wrote  that  *'from  the  eqnatur  to 
Eonit  and  from  thenoe  nmnd  to  the  river  Plata  on 
tha  eastwn  aide  of  America,  all  that  is  immediatdj/^  wanted 
has  been  already  achieved  by  the  splendid  .surrey  of 
Oaptain  Robert  Fitsroy." 

In  1841  Fitsroy  onsaocesafulty  oonteated  the  borough  of 
Ipswich,  and  in  the  following  year  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment SB  member  for  Dnrham.  About  the  same  time  he 
accepted  the  post  of  eonserrator  of  the  Mersey,  and  in  his 
double  capaoi^  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  im- 
proving ue  condition  and  officlaDoy  of  offieen  in  the 
mercaatila  nucineb  Thb  was  not  ptooeeded  with,  at  the 
time,  but  gave  rise  to  the  **  volnntaiy  certiflcate  "  instituted 
t^^  the  Board  of  Trade  la  1845,  ud  furnished  some  im- 
portant clanset  to  &»  Mercantile  Marine  Act  of  1860. 

Early  in  1843  Fitiroy  was  appointed  goremor  and 
eoromander-in-chief  of  liew  Zealuid,  then  recently  ests- 
blished  as  a  colony.  Be  arrired  in  his  goremment  in 
December,  whilst  the  excitement  about  the  Wairau 
massacre  was  still  fresh,  and  the  questions  relating  to  the 

*■  TUs  was  witttn  M  jean  igo,  htton  ttoun  ■Ups  utAj  400  ttt 
b^msdaOe  Btntto  al  lb(iUn  a  toad  to  the  Fadfls.  Ths 
■samjr  tbstwas  wWH*^  tbtn  h  nrjr  te  ftMs  wJaUat  new. 


purchase  of  bnd  from  the  natirH  were  in  a  vary  nnsatia. 
factory  state.  The  early  settlers  were  greedy  and  un- 
scrupulous ;  Fitiroy,  on  the  other  haqd,  had  made  no 
secret  of  his  partiality  for  the  aborigines.  Between  such 
discordant  dementi  agreement  was  impoasiUo:  the 
settlers  insulted  the  governor;  the  govetnw  did  not 
conciliate  the  settlers,  who  denounced  his  policy  as  adverse 
to  their  interests,  as  unjust  and  illegal ;  colonial  feeling 
against  him  ran  rery  high ;  petition  aftw  petition  for  hia 
recall  was  sent  home^  and  the  Qoremment  was  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  presanie  brought  to  bear  on  it  Fittroy 
was  reliered  by  bir  George  Grey  in  November  184S. 

In  September  1848  he  wsa  appointed  acting  enperin- 
tendent^of  the  dockyard  at  WooIwicR,  and  in  the  followiog 
March  to  the  oommaad  of  the  "  Arrogant,"  one  of  the  early 
acreW  frigates  which  had  been  fitted  out  under  his  anpor- 
vision,  and  with  which  it  was  desired  to  carry  out  a  aertea 
of  experiments  and  triaU.  When  thaaa  were  finisbed-ho 
applied  to  be  superseded,  on  account  at  once  of  his  health 
and  of  his  private  afiairs.  In  February  18S0  he  was 
accordingly  placed  on  half-pay ;  nor  did  he  ever  serve  again, 
although  advanced  in  due  course  by  seniority  to  the  raoks  ■ 
of  rear  end  vice-admiral  on  the  retired  list  (1857,  1863). 
In  1851  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Sooely,  and 
in  186i  after  serving  for  a  few  months  as  private  aecretary 
to  his  uncle,  Lord  Hardinge,  the  conunander.in.ehief  of  the 
army,  ha  was  appcanted  to  the  meteiwolopeal  daputmMt 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with,  in  the  fitsfe  inatuea^  Oo 
peculiar  title  of  **  Meteorological  Statist'* 

From  the  date  of  his  joining  the  *■  Besgle  "  in  I8S8  ke 
had  paid  very  great  attention  to  the  different  phenomena 
foreboding  or  accompanying  change  of  weather,  and  hia 
narratives  of  the  voyages  of  the  "Adventure"  and  "Beagle" 
are  full  of  interesting  and  ratnable  detailaconeeming  theee. 
Accordingly,  when  in  1864  Lord  Wrottealay,  the  president 
of  the  Royal  Society,  was  asked  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
recommaiM  a  chief  for  its  newly  forming  meteorological 
department,  he^  almost  withont  hentataoD,  wminntad 
Fitsroy,  whose  name  and  career  became  from  that  time 
identified  with  the  progreaa  of  practical  mBteorology.  His 
Weather  Book,  published  in  1863,  embodies  in  broad  oat- 
line  his  riews,  far  in  advance  of  those  then  generally  held ; 
and  though,  in  the  rapid  march  of  modem  science,  this  book 
must  be  considered  as  now  in  some  measure  obsolete,  it  is 
still  worthy  of  careful  attention  and  exact  study,  not  raly 
from  the  professed  meteorologist  but  from  any  one  who 
wishes  to  have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  that  queation 
of  everyday  interest,  the  weatlMr.  Bis  storm  wominga,  in 
their  origin,  indeed,  Uable  to  a  charge  of  empiridsn,  wen 
gradnaDy  developed  on  a  more  aaawAe  basis,  and  gave  a 
high  percentige  of  correct  results.  They  were  oontinnsd  for 
eighteen  months  after  his  death  by  the  assistants  he  had 
trained,  and  though  stopped  when  the  department  waa  tnna- 
ferred  to  the  management  of  a  committee  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  they  were  resumed  a  few  months  afterwords.  But 
though  it  is  perhaps  by  these  storm  warnings  that  Fittroy's 
name  bos  been  moat  generally  known,  seafaring  men  owe 
him  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude,  not  <mly  for  his  laboura  in 
ndncing  to  a  more  practical  fom  the  somewhat  complicated 
wind  charts  of  Captain  Maury,  but  also  for  bis  great  ezer 
tions  in  connexion  with  the  life-boat  sasociation.  Into 
this  work,  in  its  many  ramifications,  he  threw  himself  with 
tiie  energy  of  an  excitable  temperament,  already,  it  nay  be 
feared,  strained  by  his  long  and  anxious  servLee  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  His  Isst  years  were  fully  and  to  an 
ezceestve  degree  occupied  by  it ;  his  health,  both  bodily 
and  mental,  threatened  to  give  way ;  but  he  refused  to 
take  %he  reat  tiut  was  prescribed.  In  a  fit  of  mental 
aberration  he  put  an  and  to  hii  anstenoa  on  the  SOth  April 
186ff. 
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BsridM  liii  woiki  ahtaAj  aosMd  DMtittoa  my  h%  suds  of 
JbMnta  «<  A«w  JSmland  (184«) :  SMiMf  Dtnetitmi  for 
^■Hv&a(ia4a)i  hi>offleUnport(taUieBuudorTnd«(18S7-8e): 
•ml  oeeaumul  pwen  in  tlie  jonnil  of  ths  Roj&l  OAMnspliicai 
0ad«tf  ud  of  t£»  Bo7«l  dnitad  Swrie*  iMtitatieiL    (J.  K.  L.) 

FITZSTEPHEN,  WnxuH,  mi  En^bb  historian,  «u  • 
nftttve  of  London,  and  died  ia  1191.  BaeoBiiiiga  Bumk 
of  Okntarbary,  fas  liod  Tery  confidential  idalioDa  wiUi 
Thomu  Beoket.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Thomas 
he  wrote  hit  life  in  Latin,  a  work  which  bears  internal 
evidence  of  greater  impartiality  and  tmthfnlneBB  than 
most  of  the  archbishop's  bic^rapbies,  and  is  besides  of 
Interest  as  containing  a  long  deecripUon  of  the  city  of 
London.  TWa  ta  a  mantuttipt  copy  of  Uis  woA  in  the 
firittsh  Museam. 


A  tramlatfam  of  the  deaerlptioB  of  London  wu  inMrteJ  bv  Stow-e 
in  Us  Smen  <if  Lmdm^  aud  In  1773  Dt  F^ga  pnblUhf'LjL  &•« 
and  nwn  correct  tdition,  In  Latin  and  lEugliu,  aceo^Miied 
.  with  notes  and  an  emy  on  tha  tnthor.  k  Mncrtcd  TSfdon,  with  a 
^^a■Bhtlel^  wasabo  inerted  Id  tlte  cditUn  <tf  Stowe's  Itmritu  vA- 
liAad>  UUL 

TI1TME  (SUt.  Rmi,  Oeraan  %t  VEir-AH^Fuok),  a 
loyal  free  town  and  port  of  Hungary  sitnated  at  tha  northern 
aztremity  of  the  Oalf  of  Qoaroero,  on  tha  Boeina  (Finmara), 
46  miles  by  road  S.E.  of  Trieste,  45*  19'  19"  N.  ht.  14'  2C' 
43"  K  long.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a  now  town,  the 
former  standing  on  a  hill,  the  Utter  ezteodtng  along  tlio 
shore.  The  population  in  1869  amonnted  to  14,030  for 
tlic  town,  and  4770  for  the  tcixitory  of  Fiume ;  ot  theeo 
the  greatest  anmber  were  Boman  Cathclics.  Among  the 
many  important  batldings  are  the  old  chi^ter  or  catliedrul 
dinroh  of  tha  Asnunption  of  the  Vinrin,  and  tha  ehnich  of 
St  Veit,  huOt  in  imitation  of  Sta.  Slaiia  ddia  Solute  nt 
Venics,  the  theatre,  capable  of  holding  IGOO  persona,  tho 
palace  of  Qorap,  the  barracks,  and  the  elegant  marine 
academy  founded  in  18Sfi.  In  tho  old  town  is  an  ancient 
Boman  trinmphal  arch,  said  to  have  been  erected  in  honour 
of  the  emperor  Claudius  IL  Fiumo  possesses  tevcral 
educational  establishments,  among  which  are  a  real- 
gymnaaiom,  two  mnnicipal  high  scl  oolis  and  a  Croatian 
gynmannm.  The  eoBsius  of  sevoral  states  rende  in  the 
town,  wliidi  is  tho  seat  of  a  high  coart  of  jnstioa  for  com- 
merce and  marina,  and  of  a  chamber  of  industry  and  com- 
anerca  Among  tiie  beneToIont  institBb'oiw  are  asylnms 
for  lunatics  and  decayed  cittsen%  and  an  indnstrial  home 
for  hoys.  Kotwithstaoding  tha  revival  of  trade  at  Trieste, 
conunernal  enterprise  and  industry  have  considerably 
increaao^at  Flame,  and  the  town  has  now  two  roilwaj^ 
opened  ia  1873 — one  a  branch  of  the  southern  railway 
from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  the  other  of  tho  Hungarian  stute 
railway  from  Carlatadt,  Finmo  is  tbe  immediate  outlet  by 
sea  for  the  produce  of  Hnngaiy,  with  iriuch  eountry  it  is 
coaaectad  by  tbe  Looisen-straasa  opened  ia  1800.  It  has 
two  barbottrs — Porto  Cacala  Finmaro,  snitable  only  for 
coasting  vessels  and  smoU  crof^  ond  Porto  Nuovo,  affording 
good  accommodation  for  large  ships,  Tbe  latter  port, 
commenced  in  1647,  is  now  (1878J  being  much  enlarged 
and  extended  to  moot  the  increasing  roquiremouts  of  trade, 
and  when  completed  will  occupy  an  area  of  fi7J  acres,  and 
afford  quay  accommodation  for  100  larfre  TesseUi  The 
chief  exports  are  wheat,  wine,  toboeco,  timber,  rogn,  aalt^ 
npe-seed,  hemp,  and  paper,  of  which  lost  the  annual 
expocta  amount  to  upwards  of  30,000  ewb  Foremost 
among  the  industrial  establishments  ara  'Whitehead's 
torpedo  factory,  Messrs  Smith  h  Ueynie's  pQpormill,  tho 
tobo^  factory  (famishing  yearly  more  than  200 
miUioo  cigars  and  dgarettes  and  emptoying  above  3000 
hands),  a  chemical  factory  where  1 600  tons  of  sulphate  of 
oda  are  annually  made,  and  a  large  steam  flonrmilL 
-:.»ides  thesa  nay  ba  mantionad  aavoral  abipboilding  yanis, 

uiaerisM,  and  tops  mamfactorieib    Tha  loil  of  tha 


acrnmnding  e^anU-w  is  "tooy,  bst  the  .climat*  is  warm,  and 
wine  is  exteneivefy  produced.  Tha  Onlf  of  Qnamero  yialda 
a  plentilul  supply  of  fish,  and  the  tunny  trade  with  Triaste 
and  Venioe  is  of  conridarable  importance 

Finmo  is  snppoMd  to  oeenpy  the  sits  of  th«  aaiinit  Librntftaa 
town  7«w<Ma;  kler  it  tteelTed  tha  asmo  of  ViU^ioU^  and 
evaatoally  that  of  Fan  am  Baaeti  Via  ad  Flamen,  from  vbldifta 
prcMot  nsBM  is  derived.  It  was  destroyed  by  Charlenagne  In  W, 
from  wbieh  tlm«  ft  probsUy  long  renudnea  nnder  the  dondnioB 
ortheFraoks.  It  was  held  la  fondal  tonnio  ttom  tbe  patriarch  of 
Aqniloia  by  the  bUbop  of  PoU,  sad  •fterwards,  in  11S9,  by  tht 
count!  of  Dulno,  who  retained  it  till  the  end  of  the  fonrbeenth  cen- 
tury. It  next  puwd  into  the  hands  of  the  eonnte  of  WiIlMe,  \!S 
whom  it  was  rarrtndered  in  1471  to  tho  emperor  Prederielc  III., 
who  inooijiorated  It  with  the  dominions  of  the  bouse  of  Anstria. 
From  this  dato  till  1778  Fiume  wis  ruled  by  tmperiil  jtprenian. 
In  1738  it  WM  declared  a  free  port  by  Chories  TL,  in  1776  united 
to  Croatia  by  tbe  empress  Mmrla  Theresa,  and  in  1779  dedand  a 
eorptu  aeparatuim  of  the  Hnngarisn  crown.  In  1809  nuns  wsa 
ooeapied  by  tbe  Freadt ;  batitwasretskealiytbsB^iihinlSl^ 
and  nsfamd  to  Anitria  ia  the  fidlowing  yesr.  It  was  esdsd  fa 
Uungaiy  in  18SS,  but  after  tht  nvolotioa  of  1SI8-49  was  annaxed 
to  the  crown  lands  of  Croatia,  a  .der  the  government  of  w£ieh  it 
mnained  for  tbe  next  twenty  years.  Since  August  1870  the  town 
and  territory  of  Flume  hare  been  und«  tha  direct  eoatnl  a(  the 
UuDgarion  central  Oovenuuent. 

See  "  FtaM  tnd  kv  Kev  Port,'*  br  a  I.  Mw,  E&K  Tin  Ciaeri  M 

Flana,  Is/mt.  «f     tat.  tf  irtt,  K'dt.  ISTT. 

FIVES  ia  a  game  which  has  existed  in  various  forms 
from  the  earliest  tlmea  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
essential  feature  of  the  pastime  consisting  io  striking  a  ball 
with  the  five  digita  of  the  hnman  hand,  the  idea  St  there 
aomaUmaa  having  been  fiva  playen  on  each  nde  nqviring 
eonfirmatioo.  AmeoigBt  tha  Qreaka  the  M^fioim  wu 
somewhat  akin,  since  a  bol)  was  struck  with  the  hand  as 
many  succesaive  times  as  possible  at  each  rebound  from  the 
ground.  Of  tha  method  vf  playing  tiia  Boman  j»fa  m 
poaeesa  no  detaOa.  Hontco  {Sat-t  u  6,  48)  veafca  vi  i> 
thus 

Lamm  it  Unoensi,  dormitnm  ego  Virgilios^; 
Nuni^ue  pila  lippis  Inioiicam  et  indere  cmdu. 

Judging  from  these  tiifpa  the  ball  play  of  that  day  most 
have  been  both  fatiguing  and  dangeroua.  In  the  Class 
XoU,  39  Edward  UL  (1365)  mem.  23,  pita  wiaHwUit  ia 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  pastimes  which  had  cauaad  the 
recent  detarioistioa  of  areheiy,  and  aoma  deaenptioo  of 
fivea  ia  no  doubt  referred  tA  Daring  tha  ISth  cantnty 
palm  play  in  England  and  Jem  d«  pavma  in  France  woo 
the  chief  analogoaa  paetimoa.  In  recent  timaa  our  great 
public  schools  and  universities  have  become  the  sola 
nurseries  of  fives.  In  the  "  open"  court  the  only  desiderata 
are  a  level  piece  of  ground  with  a  smooth  wall  ia  front 
against  which  the  ball  ia  struck.  A  "  cloee"  eoart  has  in 
addition  two  sida-wolls  at  right  angles  to  the  f  nmt  one,  and 
the  whole  may  or  nk^y  not  be  eovned  in.  Tha  invaifabla 
{•rinciple  is  to  strike  iha  ball,  not  latar  than  at  its  first 
rebound  from  the  ground,  agahiat  the  fnmtwall  and  abova 
a  certain  line  as  many  consocntiva  times  as  possiblsi  A 
single  game  comprises  one  player  a  side,  a  double  one  twa 
The  oJoor  rules  vary  at  most  schools  and  nniveraitiee,  and 
aro  generally  handed  down  by  tradition.  About  two  inches 
is  the  usual  diameter  of  the  ball,  the  core  being  made  of 
indio-mbbsr,  bound  round  with  fine  twii»,  and  covered 
with  white  leather. 

FIVES)  a  town  in  Fiane^  dqiartment  (tf  the  NoM,  now 
administratively  connected  with  Lille.   Sea  LnxK 

FIX,  Tbkotx)RI  (1800-1846),  a  French  journalist  and 
politidd  economist,  was  bom  at  Soleure  in  Switzeriand  in 
1800.  His  father  was  a  French  physician  who  had  been 
expatriated  by  the  edict  of  Kantes.  Toung  Fix  ad(^ted 
at  first  the  profesuon  of  a  land  surveyor,  but,  tiring  U  the 
monotony  of  this  employment,  he  ia  1 830  bacama  connected 
with  tha  BmUtU*  U%vnnd  in  Saauii,  to  irfiiA  ha  eoD- 
tribnted  moat  of  the  gengraphied  artieleik   In  16SS  he 
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lonnded  the  S^mte  mentu^U  tTEconomie  Politique,  which 
h«  ooatinaed  till  1636.  He  blao  coutribated  to  L«  Siide, 
Im  Qwtidiame^  Le  Jottmal  da  £totumuU»,  mi.  La  Same 
JfouveUe.  An  artiels  of  his  ia  the  Ai^DBt  number  of  the 
Jteme  NomMt  tvr  1846,  on  the  nligioiu  condition  of 
Gemany,  attracted  considerable  attention.  Hia  principal 
work  is  Obtej'vatiotu  lur  lee  Clauet  Ouvriint,  1846,  in 
wbich  he  argues  egatnst  all  atlempts  to  reg:nlate  artificially 
the  rate  of  wages.  His  pamphlet  on  L'Aeiociaiion.  det 
Douatua  AUevvuiies  was  in  164C  crowned  by  the  Academy 
of  Sdonces.  bat  has  not  been  pabliahed.  He  died  enddenly 
■t  Hris  Slat  July  1846. 

FIXTURES,  in  law,  may  bo  defined  as  thlogt  vbich 
hare  been  fixed  or  attached  to  land,  or,  as  it  is  ezpreeied 
in  English  law,  things  annexed  to  tha  freehold.  All  systems 
of  law  make  a  marked  distinction  between  immoTables  and 
movables,  between  real  and  personal  property,  between 
land  and  all  other  things.  In  the  case  of  fixtures  the  ques- 
tion arises  imder  which  sot  of  rights  they  are  to  fall — andsr 
those  tX.  real  or  of  personal  property  Ths  general  rule  of 
Englidi  law  is  that  everything  attached  to  ths  Itod  goes 
wiUl  the  land — ipiidquid  plantatur  tola,  laio  tedU.  Thn, 
like  many  other  rules  of  English  bw,  is  all  in  favour  of  the 
freeholder;  end  its  injostios  has  been  modified  by  a  large 
Dumber  of  exceptions  formulated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
courts  ai  occasion  arose. 

As  to  the  kind  of  "  fixing  "  necessary  to  change  the  legal 
chiracter  of  the  thing  fixed,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  lay 
dfwn  any  precise  rule.  Things  merely  resting  on  the 
gnnnd  by  toe  force  o(  thair  own  vei^t,  rentonble  easily 
and  witbonfc  damage  %b  the  loQ,  and  intended  notfor  the 
{mproTement  of  the  inheritance  but  for  temporary  nsa, 
wotdd  not  be  regarded  as  fixtures.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  what  is  called  constrnctiTo  annexation,  when  the 
artides  in  qnestion  are  not  in  any  sense  fixed  at  all,  but 
past  with  the  freehold  as  if  they  were,  e.ff.,  the  keys  of  a 
hauu,  heirlooms,  iec. 

Qaestinn  as  to  the  property  in  fixtures  may  aiise—  (1) 
between  landlord  and  tenant  (3)  between  heirandHCMntor, 
(8)  between  exceator  and  remainderman  at  Tmttiomr. 
Ibeaa  are  Ae  piindpal  cases. 

(I.)  As  a  general  rale^  if  the  tenant  baa  affixed  u^hbg 
to  the  freehold  during  Ua  occopation,  ha  cannot  remove  it 
wiUioat  the  permisMon  of  his  landlord.  Bnt  an  exception 
was  established  in  favour  of  trad4  fixture;  In  a  caw 
before  Lord  Holt  it  was  held  that  a  aoap-boUer  might, 
during  kit  (em,  remove  the  vats  he  had  set  ap  for  trade 
parpwae,  and  that  not  by  virtue  of  any  spedal  cnatom,  bnt 
"  by  the  common  law  In  favonr  of  trade,  and  to'  encourage 
industry."  Agricnltara  is  not  a  trade'  within  the  meaidng 
<A  thia  excipUon,  and  flxtnret  ereeted  "by  m  tanner  for  the 
unzpona  of  agriculture  may  Dot  be  removed  withoat  the 
undloid'a  consent.  On  the  other  hand,  nurseiymen  and 
gardeners,  whose  indostiy  closely  resembles  agricultnre, 
are  allowed  to  remove  trees,  shrubs,  Ac.,  planted  by  them 
with  a  view  to  sale.  It  seems  probable  that  the  introdoc- 
tion  of  more  elaborate  mcdianical  processeB  in  agricultore — 
particularly  tlie  nse  of  steara-power — may  have  the  effect 
of  modifyiag  the  law  as  to  agriooltoral  fixtarei.  The 
itatote  14  and  l5  ViA  e.  3S  enaota  that,  when  a  tenant- 
larmer  has,  with  the  written  eoiuent  of  his  landlord,  erected 
boildin^  machinery,  &c,  tat  agricnltnral  or  trade  parpoees, 
the  eama  shall  be  his  pn^er^,  and  removable  by  him, 
after  giving  notice  to  Uie  Itiulord,  who  may,  lunraver,  elect 
to  purchase  them. 

Agau),  omamenial  fixtnrea,  sneh  as  hangings  and  looking- 
glasses,  tapetiry,  iron-backs  to  chimneys,  wainscot  Axed  by 
screws,  marble  chimney-pieces,, are  held  to  bekng  to  the 
tenant,  and  to  be  removaUe  without  the  landhwd'a  consent. 
Here  again  the  extant  of  the  privUega  is  a  natter  of  anme 


nncertainfy.  In  one  ease  it  was  held  that  the  tttivUege  did 
not  extend  to  a  conservatory  erected  on  a  brick  foniuation 
15  inches  deep,  aod  connected  with  other  bnildingk  Ur 
Amos,  in  his  book  on  fixtures,  mentions  four  pcnnts  whfd 
would  be  important  iu  settling  whether  an  ornamental 
fixture  is  removable  or  not : — (1 )  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
uuited  with  the  freehjld  ;  (2)  its  nature  and  constmctioD, 
whether  meant  to  be  a  temporary  or  permanent  imprswe* 
meqt ;  (3)  vhetlier  it  can  be  easily  removed  without  iqjnry 
to  the  frediold;  (4)  whether  there  is  any  local  uaags. 

la  all  these  eases  the  fixtures  moat  M  reinoT  ed  dnring 
the  term.  If  the  tenant  gjves  np  poasessi.^  of  the 
premises  without  removii^  the  fixtnree,  it  will  bepi^umed, 
It  appears,  that  he  has  made  a  gift  of  them  to  the  landlord, 
and  that  preaumption  probably  could  not  be  rebntted  by 
positive  evidence  of  a  contrary  intention.  His  right  to  tlw 
fixtures  is  not,  however,  destroyed  by  the  mere  expiry  of  the 
term,  if  he  still  remains  in  possession  ;  but  if  ha  has  once 
loft  the  premises,  he  cannot  come  back  and  doim  his  fix- 
tures. In  one  case  where  ths  fixtures  had  actually  been 
severed  from  the  freehold  after  the  cod  of  the  term,  it  was 
held  that  the  tenant  had  no  right  to  recover  thorn. 

(2.^  As  between  heir  and  executor  or  adminutrator.  The 
qaestion  of  fixtures  arises  between  these  parties  OQ  the 
death  of  a  penon  owning  land.  His  real  property  goes  to 
liisheir;  his  personal  property  goes  to  bis  executor.  In 
this  cose  exceptions  introduced  in  favour  of  the  tenant  are 
Dot  allowed  in  favour  of  the  executor,  for,  as  it  is  said,  tho 
"  heir  is  a  favourite  of  the  law,"  There  is  some  conflict  of 
aothMitlss  on  thia  point,  and  eases  night  be  cited  on  both 
^ea  of  the  question,  whether  the  executor  as  against  the 
hair  bos  a  right  to  ornamental  or  even  to  trade  fixturea. 
Thus  in  one  case  a  cideMnill  let  into  the  ground  was  held  ta 
belong  to  the  executor;  in  another  (a  Scutch  esse  before 
the  House  of  Lords)  colliery  machinery  was  awarded  to 
the  heir,  although  portions  of  it  might  have  been  dscached 
without  any  injury  to  tho  land.  Blockstone  lays  down  the 
rule  that  whatever  is  atrongly  affixed  to  the  freehold  (stiod 
ex  tedilnu  non  faciU  retdMwr)  posses  to  ths  heit 

(3.)  When  a  tenant  for  life  m  land  dies  'JbA  qnaaUon  of 
fixtures  arises  between  his  represmtatives  and  the  perscoa 
next  entitled  to  the  estate  (the  remainder  man  or  nnetaioner) 
The  romoindcr^man  Is  not  so  great  a  favonrite  the  law 
as  the  heir,  and  the  right  to  fixtures  is  construed  more 
favourably  for  execators  tlian  in  the  preceding  coaea  between 
heir  and  executor.  Whatever  is  executor's  fixtures  against 
the  heir  would  therefore  be  executor's  fixtures  against  the 
remunder-man.  And  the  result  of  the  cases  aeMa  to  ba 
that,  as  against  the  romundo',  the  e:iectttar  of  the  tenanl 
for  life  would  be  certainly  entitled  to  trade  fixtoreft, 

SimHar  qnestiona  may  arise  in  oUier  cases,  cjl,  aa 
between  mortgagor  and  mortg^ee.  When  land  is  conveyed 
the  fixtures  pass  with  it,  unless  a  contrary  intsntion  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  conveyance.  Again,  in  reference  to  bOIs  of 
sale  the  question  arises.  Bills  of  sale  are  dispoaitions  of 
personal  property  similar  to  mortgages,  the  possessitm 
remaining  with  tho  person  selling  thorn.  To  make  them 
valid  they  must  be  registered,  aud  so  thoquesticm  basarisea 
whether  deeds  cmvojnng  fixtures  ou^it  not  to  have  beeo 
registered  as  bills  of  sale.  Unless  it  woi  tlie  intentioa  of 
the  parties  to  mako  the  fixtures  a  distinct  seenri^,  it  oeems 
a  deed  of  mortgage  cmbnicbg  thnn  does  not  require  to  ^^^ 
registered  ss  a  bill  of  sale. 

FLA.CCUS,  Caius  Valecicb,  u  Roman  [Kxit  of  the  first 
century  of  the  empire,  of  whoso  penonal  history  little  or 
nothing  is  known.  He  has  been  identified,  but  on  wholly 
insufficient  grounds,  with  the  Flaecus,  a  poet  friend  </ 
Martial,  to  whom  the  77th  eiugram  of  iht  let  book  k 
addressed,  and  hence  described  as  a  native  of  I^na,  and 
in  needy  ctraumstanees.  In  the  sdMsription  of  the  Vatieaa 
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MSL  tlie  nuaes  Sdinvt  ir«/t««  tn  appended,  wbenee  ft  is 
(Mobable  Ibat  lie  born  at  Setia  in  C&m)AuiiL.  Tlis  m>1« 
Dotie«  of  him  found  in  claAuical  anlhors  is  a  ehoit  seutenco 
of  Quintilian  {Intt.,  x.  1,  90),  "Mnltum  in  Valeric  I'lacco 
super  amiaimna,"  vlience  vegfitlierthat  bf  mnht  have  died 
before  90  A.D.,  thougb  it  does  not  follow,  as  ia  commonly 
•fated,  that  he  vas  cut  off  by  an  antimcly  death.  If 
wo  toni  foE  iofomation  to  liia  only  knowa  vorh,  the 
A"go»autifaf  we  Icam  from  the  dedication,  which  is 
■ddreuad  to  Veapaaian,  that  it  wall  written  during  Uie 
upge  or  ahortly  after  the  fall  of  JemBaletn,  70  a,u.  The 
ArgoMavtica  is  an  epic  on  tlie  quest  of  the  golden  fleece 
The  poem  is  nufinished,  tlie  eighth  book  termiuating 
ftbmptly  with  the  leqaest  of  ifedea  to  accompany  Jason  on 
bis  homew&id  voyage.  It  is  a  free  imitation  and  in  parts 
a  translation  of  the  work  of  Apollontos  of  Rhodes,  wbich 
had  already  been  made  familial  to  the  Romans  by  the 
ai^ir  Teraionof  Tano  Ataeiaiia,  Tariona  estimates  have 
bean  ftomed  of  Hha  genitts  of  Ftaoev^  and  soma  competent 
erUics,  inch  as  Scaliger,  Heinsin^and  Weldurt^  Lave  ninked 
him  aboTe  hta  original.  His  diction  is  pare,  hiastyle  correct, 
his  Tcnification  smooth  thoogh  monotonotts,  and  h«  bas 
some  descriptive  power,  as  is  shown  in  the  storm  of  the 
eighth  book,  and  tiie  pictore  of  the  dragon  lulled  to  sleep 
by  Uedea's  charms.  On  the  other  hand,  be  is  wholly  witb- 
oBt  originality,  and  bia  poetry  reads  as  if  made  to  order. 
It  ia  free  from  glaring  defects,  bnt  is  rendered  all  but 
worthless  its  monotony,  artificiality,  and  elaboiat«  duU 
nm.  Ha  dasarres,  no  len  thanSilius  Italiena,  to  be  called 
tha  tpe  of  TirgiL  One  instance  will  suffice  to  show  how 
ho  kas  Tttlgarized  the  great  poeL  The  deaertloa  of 
Hyi«ipy1e  by  Jason  in  Uie  second  book  is  closely  modelled 
DO  the  desertion  of  Dido  by  M'^taif,  but  instead  of  "  Si  quis 
mihi  parralns  aula  laderet  ^neas,"  .we  have  "  Per  hunc 
ntaro  qnem  Itnqnis  laaonanostro";  instead  of  "Qnenasese 
ore  gerens,"  4c,  "  Tales  humero^  ea  terga  relinqnit"  Tho 
comiptionsof  the  text,  and  tho  obscurity  of  the  mythologi- 
cal  and  ^aogmphieal  aUosiona,  have  attracted  eomnentalors 
and  aSheit  bat  few  except  professed  icholan  will  rare  to 
road  a  saeood-rata  ci^y  of  a  aeeond-iate  poet; 

SiUiegrafi]f.—Th»  Argwntlca  was  ukaown  t3I  the  Ant  thtM 
1>«afct  sad  balf  of  the  fourth  were  dbrorercd  fiy  Poggio  at  St  Gall 
wbm  att«ndtn(  tbe  canneil  of  CenstaDca.  The  edith  prtnetpt  wu 
pnUUied  at  Bologna,  1474,  frora  tho  YaUeaa  Ha  SS77.  Among 


1871  ;  and  Uu  8tlt  book  ajtnoUted  by  A.  Weicbert,  MeiMni,  1S17. 
Tbu»  ors  tiBBiUtioiii  tnt«  Trench  ^o*o  by  J.  J.  A.  Canuin  da 
Perce Tal  in  tlia  BiblioOtifu*  Zalint-iyanfttitt ;  intoj'rench  rtna 
Vy  Dnrean  de  la  KaXle,  Pari^  ISll  i  aad  into  Sponiab  vcrao  by 
D.  J.  d«  Leon  Bendicho  y  QnUty,  Madrid,  18SS  ;  iuto  lUlinn  by 
Pfademonte,  Teroaa,  1776 ;  into  German  hj  Wiuderlich,  Erfurt, 
IMS,  -VartMB|iaakadoultfaUy(i< an KafUsB Tendon;  "Woaooui 
lehaTB  hod  a  venien  of  VoltnUa  naeons  in  16A5 ;  for  In  that 
jeir,  I  know  not  if  la  verse  or  pnae,  waa  entered  to  Pnrfoole  'Th« 
atoTT  of  Jason,  bow  be  gotte  the  eoldcn  Here,  and  bow  be  dUl 
bqiyle  Media,  ont  of  Latin  fiito  Englitcbe,  by  Nycbotiw  Wbyte.' " 
Th»  book  Is  not  leeonled     Watt,  nor  ia  it  in  the  Britiah  Mivenm. 

FLACIUS  (in  Qennao  Tlacicb),  Matthiam,  sumamed 
niyrieos  (15SO-1S7S),  »  celebrated  German  theologian 
of  the  time  of  the  Boformation,  was  bom  at  Albona.  in 
niyriain  1030.  Having  lost  hia  father  in  early  childhood, 
he  owed  his  edneatio.a  almost  wholly  to  his  own  unaided 
peiseverance.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  had  resolved  to 
enter  a  convent  in  order  to  devote  his  life  to  sacred  learn- 
ing ;  bnt  on  the  advice  of  one  of  his  relations,  who  had 
imbibed  Itefonnation  principles,  he  abandoned  his  intention, 
ud  pursued  his  studies  successively  at  Basel,  Tubingen, 
and  Wittenberg;  At  Wittenberg  he  fell  for  a  time  into 
nUgiona  despondency,  and  songlt  the  advice  of  Martin 
Lnwar,  who  was  sneressfnt  not  only  in  removing  his 
donbts;  but  In  inspiring  him  with  mnnL  of  bis  own  Refor- 


mation acaL  In  1S44  he  became  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment  litetstuis  at  Wittenberg,  and  toon  began  to  take  on. 
activa  and  prominent  part  in  the  theological  discussions  of 
the  timet  Ho  strennoosly  opposed  the  Augabni^  Interim 
nnd  also  tlie  compromiaa  of  MelanchthoD,  known  as  t)ia 
Leipoic  Interim,  and  was  compelled  on  that  account  to 
reiign  hia  profeararahip.  From  Wittenberg  he  proceeded 
to  Uagdebntg,  and  in  1557  he  was  appoint  ^irofeasor  of 
theology  at  Jena,  but  soon  became  involved  in  aedntrovcmy 
with  his  eolleogae  Strigel  on  the  power  of  tho  hnnian  will 
iu  conversion.  Being  a  stroug  upholder  tif  the  doetrina  of 
man's  natural  inability,  he  was  induced  by  controversial' 
straits  to  fkll  unwittingly  into  tho  Uonichieftn  heresy  of 
affirming  tliat  original  i>in  was  not  an  accident  in  humau 
natnre,  but  now  belonged  to  its  substance ;  and  aa  he 
wonld  not  submit  to  ecclesiastical  cemiure,  he  was  compelled 
in  1 662  to  resign  hia  office.  After  staying  for  five  yeani  in 
retirement  at  Katisbon,  he  accepted  tlie  charge  of  a  con- 
gr^tioQ  in  Antwerp,  but  was  soon  compelled  b;*  lel'^oua 
persecntim  to  leave  that  atj  for  Stnsbi^  Here  hia 
views  regarding  oiigbol  sin  again 'exposed  him  to  eccle- 
siastical censnre,  and  he  went  to  FranLfoit-on-tbe-Maine, 
in  the  hoopital  of  which  city  he  died  in  lfi7K,  having  spent 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  great  poverty.  Though  tho 
keen  and  uncompromising  cuslrovetsial  spirit  of  Flacina 
ultimately  deprived  him  of  the  sympathy  of  almost  all  bis 
friends,  he  is  better  known  to  posterity  for  his  labouni  in 
hermeneutios  and  churdi  history  than  as  a  controversialist 
Ho  may  almost  be  called  the  founder  of  the  aeienee  ef 
hemdhenUca,  and  in  the  department  of  chnreh  history  ha 
rendered  important  servioe  by  tracing  to  their  scurre  tho 
legends  and  snperatiUooa  traditions  by  wluch,  in  the  anuala 
of  the  church,  truth  had  in  a  great  measure  bccu  dthav 
concealed  or  superseded.  Among  his  numeroua  works 
may  be  mentioned  his  CVom  Srnii(une  Saeree^  and  tho 
Caialoffvt  TutiKm  Yftitfin^  wliich  he  euitribtited  to  the 
Magdrbwy  Cenivrie^ 

Bee  Bittar,  ^buiiu't  Lthen  viut  Tod,  Frankfort.  17S3  ;  Tweaten, 
Matth.  Ftaettu  Jlltfrieiu,  Berlin,  1844;  PrcRrr,  J/nUA.  ^beiut 
Jttttrievt  UTii  ttiiu  Zell,  it  vols,  Erlaagen,  1S5B-SI ;  and  ItaUia 
Ftatto  ItlriaM  di  A  lbonf,  nMtite  4  do'iniuAti,  Polo,  1869. 

FLACOUHT,  Enmnri  db  (1 607-1  CfiO),  a  French 
goTemor  of  Madagoscar,  waa  bom  at  Orleans  in  1607. 
when  he  was  named  governor  of  Kfodogoscar  by  the  East 
India  Company  in  1618,  the  French  troops  bad  mutinied 
against  the  former  governor,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
had  also  been  masnered  l^-  the  natives.  Flaeanrt  won 
restored  order  among  tho  iohliet^  bnt  in  his  dealin^a 
with  Ote' natives  he  was  less  successful,  and  their  intrigues 
and  attaeka  kept  him  in  continual  hararauent  during  all 
his  term  of  officb  As  ho  was  in  uncertainty  regarding  tho 
affurs  of  the  company,  he  returned  in  1C55  to  Franco. 
Not  long  ^ter  he  was  appointed  director  general  of  the 
company ;  but,  having  again  returned  to  Madagascar,  he 
was  drowned  on  his  voyage  home^  10th  June  1G6(L 
Several  unknown  distrieta  of  Madagascar  and  some  small 
islands  in  its  ne^bonrhood  were  explored  by  the  orders 
af  Fbemir^  and  he  also  in  1619  took  poasosaion  of  the 
island  of  Mascanigne^  wliich  he  named  Bourbon.  He  is 
the. author  of  a  Ilidoirt  de  la  grande  Ule  Madagtuear  (l*t 
edition  1658,  2d  edition  1661),  which  is  divided  into  two 
parte, — the  first  containing  an  account  of  tho  inland,  it| 
luhabitants,  and  its  nitnral  history,  and  the  second  detai/ 
ing  the  liiatory  of  the  events  connected  with  its  iccupatLfU 
by  the  French  Of  this  work  the  only  poition  o^  mncb 
value  is  the  natural  lii:ttory  section,  which  givt^  evidence 
of  a  considerable  nnioitnt  n\  minute  and  carefa',  observatioo. 
Be  published  also  in  ICrfS  a  dictionary  o^  JS»  language  of 
the  island,  which,  however,  is  very  i!:c»<aplete  and  full 
mistakes. 
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FLAO.  Jtki«oUliIetiuittlmotlMWonnmaab«gui 
to  oollect  togeChsr  for  common  Dorpoin  lome  kind  of  coa- 
qpimoiu  object  ms  nnd,  ■■  too  lymM  of  the  common 
ientiment«  aa  the  nUjing  point  oF  ^  eommon  force.  In 
militiiT  expedition!  where  an;  degree  of  MganiuUon  and 
disciphDe  preniled,  objects  of  such  a  kind  woold  be  necee- 
laiy  to  mark  oat  tlie  lines  and  stations  of  encampment,  and 
to  keep  in  order  the  different  bands  vhea  inarching  or  in 
battlfli  And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  flagi  or  their  eqaivalentB  hare  oftw  serred,  bjr  rmiod- 
of  past  XHolTCf^  past  daada,  part  hatoe^  to  tally 
fo  eatlionaim  those  tentimeiitB  of  ttpiit  dt  eorjpt,  of  iaBS^y 
pride  and  hmumr,  of  peisonal  derotion,  patnotiam,  or  re- 
uj^on,  upon  vhtoh,  as  well  aa  upon  good  leadenhip,  diedp- 
line,  and  nnmerical  force,  soccees  in  warfare  depends. 

Among  the  remains  of  that  people  which  has  left  the 
earliest  traces  of  dvilizatioD,  the  records  of  the  forma  of 
o^eetfl  need  as'  ensigns  are  frequently  to  be  found.  From 
their  earrings  and  paintings,  supplemented  by  abcient 
writers,  appears  that  sereral  oompaniea  of  the 
Ktgrptian  army  hod  their  own  particular  standards.  Tliese 
wacB  ionned  of  radi  olgeela  as  thace  is  naeon  to  bdiere 
wen  Miodited  In  the  minds  of  the  men  with  feeUngs  of 
awe  and  derotimL  Sacred  animals,  boats,  emblems,  or 
figures,  a  tablet  bearing  a  king's  name,  fan  and  feather- 
shaped  symbols,  were  raised  on  the  end  of  a  ataff  as 
atandaida,  and  the  office  of  bearing  thsu  was  looked  npon 
as  one  of  peculiar  privilege  and  nonoor  (fig.  1).  6<nne- 


no.  L-^ypUnRaabHK 

what  nmilar  aeem  to  hara  been  die  enrtomv  of  Oe  As- 
syrians and  JewiL  Among  the  •eolptnies  oneaitted  by 
Layard  and  others  at  Nineveh,  only  two  diffsrent  deeigns 
have  been  noticed  for  standards  ;  one  is  of  a  figure  draw, 
'ing  a  bow  and  atandlng  .<m  a  ranning  bull,  the  other  of 
two  bulls  ranning  in  opposite  directions  (fig.  2).  These, 
says  Layard,  Mr  Birch  suppoeea  may  resemble  the  embleAks 
of  war  and  peace  which  were  attached  to  the  yoke  of 
Darios'a  chariot,  They  are  bomo  tmoa  and  attached  to 
'  diarioti,^  which  method  of  bearing  usw  objects  was  the 
custom  also  of  the  Persi&ns,  and  mrailed  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  No  representations  of  Egyptian  or  As^rian 
nanl  staudatda  have  been  found,  but  tiia  sails  of  ships 
ware  embroidered  and  ornamented  with  devices,  which  was 
abo  a  onatom  during  the  Uiddle  Ages,  In  boUi  Egyptian 
nnd  Asmian  axamplee,  the  staff  bearing  the  emblem  is 
freqoentty  ornamented  immediately  below  with  fisg-like 
atroamsra.  Babbinical  writers  have  aangned  the  different 
ilaTioen  .of  the  dillereot  Jewish  tribe%  bat  the  aidhaotieit; 


cf  their  ieattmony  Is  extremely  donbtfd.  Bannen,  stand- 
ards, and  ensigns  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
"  Every  man  of  the  dul^ren  of  Israel  shall  pitdi  by  hia 
standard,  with  the  ensign  of  their  father's  house "  (Num. 


Flo.  2. — AajTUB  Btandsidi. 

IL  3).  "Who  is  she  that  looketh  fwth  as  the  morning 
fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  aunt  and  terriUs  aa  an  anaj 
with  bannersl"  (Cant  vL  10).  See  also  Knm.  ii.  x. 
14;  PkL  XX.  S,lz.  4;  CauL  vl  4;  la  r.  2G,  x.  18,lix.l9! 
Jer.  iT.  21. 

The  Persians  b«m  an  ea^  fixed  to  tite  end  of  a  hnec^ 
and  also  represented  the  aun,  aa  their  £vini^,  npon  thdr 
standards,  which  appear  to  hare  been  formed  of  some  kind 
of  textile,  and  were  guarded  with  the  greatest  jealoosy  by 
the  bravest  men  of  the  army.  The  Carian  soldier  who  slew 
Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Artaxerxea,  was  allowed  i.he  honour 
of  canying  a  golden  cock  at  the  head  of  the  army,  it 
bung  the  onatom  of  the  Cariana  to  wear  that  Urd  aa  a  eiert 
on  thdr  helmets.  The  Korth  Amarimm  Indisna  carried 
pedes  fledged  with  featheta  fnm  the  wiogi  of  ei^^  and 
nmilar  customs  soem  to  have  prevailed  amoDg  otiier 
semi-eavage  peoples. 

The  Greeks  bore  a  juece  of  annonr  on  a  spear  in  eariy 
times ;  afterwards  the  several  cities  bore  sacred  emblemi 
or  letters  chosen  for  thur  particular  associations, — the 
Athenians  the  dive  and  the  owl,  the  Oorinthiiais  a 
pegasn^  the  Thebons  a  sphinx,  in  memny  of  (Bdipo^ 
the  ICeaseniana  thur  initial'H,  and  the  Lwediemonians 
A.  A  pnrpla  dresa  waa  nlaeed  on  the  end  of  a  ^ear  aa 
the  signal  to  advaoocb  ue  Dadana  carried  a  staodaid 
reprcaenting  %  eOntorled-aerpMit,  while  the  dragon  waa  the 
military  s_i^  of  mai^  peopUi^—of  the  Chinese,  Cadaoi^ 
and  Psrthiana  among  ottien,— «nd  waa  ^dbab^  firrt  need 
by  the  Bomans  as  ttie  ennga  of  baibanao  aniiKariaa  (sea 
fig.  3). 

Ttie  queotion  of  the  n^na  mUitaria  of  the  Bomans  is  • 
wide  and  veiy  important  one,  having  direct  bearing  aa 
the  histoiT  of  henldiy,  and  en  the  oiighi  of  national 
hmily,  and  personal  devieeL  mth  dem  the  eostom  waa 
redacod  to  system.  "Each  centiuy,  or  at  least  eac^ 
maniple,"  says  Heyrick,  '*had  its  proper  standard  and 
standard-bearers."  In  tiie  eariy  days  of  the  rwnbUe  a 
handful  of  hay  -was  borne  on  a  pola^  whence  probwly  came 
the  name  vumipuliu.  The  forms  of  standuda  in  later 
times  were  vwy  vaiiooa ;  sometimes  a  cross  piece  of  wood 
WIS  placed  at  the  «kd  of  a  spaor  and  nrmonided  b7  (he 
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Ignre  of  «  hind  in  rilror,  Mow  moA  or  oral  diaa^  with 
fipuM  of  Hm  or  MincxTB,  or  in  lata  timea  portniti  of 
«mpnon  or  «iiuomt  nnenbffi^  3).  Figarei  of  ftoinuli, 
M  tha  vd^  Ihhm,  Emt,  Hid  othen,  vet«  borne,  and  it 
«M  ntt  until  after  the  time  ni  Marias  tlufc  the  ee^ 
became  the  special  standard  of  the  legioD ;  the  meiUuK 
vu  a  square  piece  of  cloth  fastened  to  a  piece  ctf  wood 
fixed  eroeawise  to  tlie  end  of  a  spear,  somewhat  rasembliog 
tin  mediaral  gonfalon.  The  ItAarum  of  later  emperors 
was  nmilar  in  shape  and  fixing,  and  after  .Constontine 
bore  the  monogram  of  Christ  (fig.  6,  A).  The  Bonun 
atandords  were  gnordsd  with  religious  Tensration  in  the 
temples  at  Borne;  and  the  rovereacs  of  this  piople  for 
their  euigns  was  in  proportion  to  their  saperiority  to  other 
nations  in  all  -Uiat  tends  to  snceess  in  war.  .  It  was  not 
nnnanal  for.  a  geoetal  to  otder  a  standard  to  be  cast  into 
the  ranks  of  the  enemj,  to  add  zeal  to  the  onset  <tf  hli 
soldiers  hy  exciting  them  to  recover  what  to  them  was  psr- 
hape  the  most  sacred  thing  the  earth  posseued.  The 
Bunan  soldier  swore     his  ensign. 

Although  in  esrlier  times  drapery  was  occasioDally  used 
for  standards,  and  was  often  appended  as  ornament  to  those 
flf  other  matMial,  it  was  ptobably  not  until  the  Middle  Ages 
that  it  became  the  special  mitwial  of  milUaij  and  other 


Via.  3.— Roinu  Stondwd*, 

ensigns ;  and  perhaps  not  until  the  practice  of  heraldry  hod 
attained  to  definite  uomeDclature  and  laws  does  anything 
qipear  which  is  in  the  modem  aense  a  flag. 

The  Bayoux  tapeetiy,  commemomting  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  England,  contains  abundant  representations  of  the 
flsn  of  the  period  bomo  npdn  the  lances  of  the  Icnights  of 
WDIiam^  wmy.  They  appear  small  in  size,  and  pointed, 
frequently  indented  into  three  points,  and  bearing  pales, 
croBNB,  and  roundels.  One,  a.  Saxon  pennon,  is  triangular, 
•ndroDudly  indented  into  four  points;  one  banner  is  of 
•egnjBntol  ahape  and  rayed,  and  bcara  the  figure  of  a  IhrI 
wUdi  has  been  aapposed  to  rei»esent  the  raven  of  the  war 
flag  of  the  Scandinavian  vikinga  (fig.  4).  These  flags  and 
th^  diargea  ore  probably  not  really  significant  of  the  people 
bearing  them;  for  even  admitting  that  penonol  devices 
were  need  at  the  time,  the  figures  may  have  been  placed 
without  studied  intention,  and  ao  give  tlie  general  figure 
only  of  such  flags  as  ha|^ed  to  have  onne  nnder  the 
observation  of  the  aztiste.  The  figures  are  probably  father 
ornamental  and  symbolic  than  etrieUy  heraldic, — that  i^ 
penonaldavicMh  for  the  lime  insignia  do  notappaar  on  the 


shields  of  the  aevmlbMnn.  The^nooB  standard  whidi 
be  IS  known  to  have  borne. ia  placed  near  Haidd:  bat 
similar  figures  appear  on  th^  ahields.of  Norman  wsrrioni, 
which  fact  has  induced  a  writer  in  the  Jotmi^  of  the 
A2<cbnolo{peal  Aswciotioa  (vd.  xiiL      113)  to  sa^oaa 


Fro  4. — PamioBS  and  ^tsndudi  from  the  BtiMnx  IkpNt^. 

tha^  on  the.  spean  of  the  Saxons,  they  represent  truly 
trophies  torn  from  the  shields  of  the  Normans,  and  <(lial 
they  ore  not  euaignB  at  aU.  Standards  in  form  mcdt 
resembling  these  dragons  appear  on  the  arch  of  Titu»  and 
Ute  Tikjon  column  as  ths  standards  of  barbarians. 

At  the  battle  of  the.  Standard  in  1138,  the  Eogli^ 
standard  was  formed  of  the  mast  of  a  ahip^  havine  a  uver 
pyx  at  ths  top,  and  bearing  three  sacred  baoneis,  aedie^ed 
severally  to  St  Peter,  St  John  of  Beveri^,  and  St  Wilfred 
of  Bipon,  &e  whole  being  futened  to  a  wheeled  vdddeh 
RopreeentatiooB  of  throe-pointed,  cnwft-beariDg*pennona  are 
found  on  seals  of  as  early  date  as  the  Norman  era,  and  the 
warriors  in  the  first  crnsada  bore  three-pointed  pennons. 
It  is  possible  that  the  tLree  points  with  the  three  roundels 
and  cross,  which  so  often  appear  on  these  banners,  have 
some  reference  to  the  faith  of  the  bearers  In  the  IVinity  and 
in  the  crucifixion,  for  in  contemporary  repreeentations  of 
CSirist's  lesnrreetion  and  descent  into  amI  he  bean  a  three- 
pointed  banner  with  cross  above.  The  triple  indeataticn 
so  common  on  the  flags  of  thb  period  bo*  been  Bnppoeed 
to  be  the  OTi^n  of  one  of  tlie  honourable  ordinaries— the 
pila 

The  powerful  aid  of  religion  seems  ever  to  have  been 
sought  to  give  sanctity  to  national  flags,  and  tiie  origin  of 
many  can  be  traced  to  a  sscred  banner,  as  is  notably  the 
cose  with  the  oriflamme  of  France.  The  banner  of  William 
tlie  Conqueror  wns  sent  to  him  by  the  pope,  and  the  early 
English  kings  fought  nnder  the  banners  <rf  Edward  the  Oon- 
feasor  and  of  St  Edmood;  while  the  clumsily  blended 
crosses  of  St  Qeorge,  St  Andrew,  and  St  Patrick  etill  form 
the  national  ensign  of  the  liireo  united  kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  whose  patron  saints  they 
severally  were.  More  secular  cliaracters  were,  however,  not 
uncommon.  In  1344  Henry  IIL  gave  order  for  a  "drogim 
to  be  mode  in  fashion  of  a  standard,  of  red  silk  sparkling  all 
over  with  fine  gold,  the  tongue  of  whidi  should  be  made  te 
resemble  bnmbg  fire  and  appear  to  be  oontinually  moving, 
and  the  eyes  of  sapphires  or  other  suitable  stones."  Tht 
Sitgt  of  Carlamroel:,  an  Anglo-Norman  poem  of  the  Uth 
erotnij,  -dMoibaa  the  heraldic  bearings  on  tho  bouuors  of 
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ibe  kalglifi  pnMQk  with  Edmrd  L  st  the  ti^t  of  that 
fottroM    Of  the  king  himself  the  writer  tajB— 
"  En  u  htniiine  trolt  Inpartt 
Da  or  Ba  MtuIentmbMi  r^i^;** 
Mid  be  goes  oq  to  deeeribs  the  kingly  ebuMtorieties  Iheee 
B^bemppoHdtovmbolias.   A  MS.  in  British  HoHnm 
(one  of  Sir  dubtopher  Barket'i  Henldio  Collection,  HvL 
4632)  giTu  dnwinga  of  the  itududs  of  English  kings 
from  Edwvd  IIL  to  Heniy  VIIL.  which  are  noghlr  bnt 
erttstically  coloured. 

The  terms  for  describing  a  flog  ore  the  aome  ts  those 
applied  in  heitldiy  to  the  corresponding  part«  of  ft  shield. 
The  pert  of  ft  flng  furthest  from  the  point  of  suspension  is 
celled  tiie  "  87."  The  principal  nrieties  of  fisgs  borne 
dating  the  Uiddle  Ages  were  the  pennonf  the  benoer, 
ud  the  studftrd;  guydhonuses,  baoderolls,  peononcells, 
etratmen,  Ac.,  may  be  con/idered  ea  minor  nneties.  The 
peunon  (fig.  S,  B)  was  a  small  personal  ensign,  pointed  or 
awaUow-tdled,  boma  below  the  lance-head  of  its  owner,  and 
eharged  with  his  armorial  bearinga  in  snob  a  manner  that 
they  ware  in  true  position  when  the  lance  was  held 


Vn,  5.— A,  Labana  tnn  aHdsllloB  of  CeasfawtiM ;  %  Uattml 
PoBao&i  0,  ItacUmlBaaaar;  D,  Btaudard  of  Hauy  T. 

Imiiontenj  for  aeUon.  It  was  a  itrietly  peia«ml  fla^  and 
waa  borne  -by  enry  knighfc  Pannona  were  eometimee 
charged  with  the  cnns  of  St  George  in  place  e[  the 
petaonal  bearings.  A  manuscript  of  the  16th  century 
(HarL  2398)  in  the  British  Ifnaenm,  which  giTee  minute 
pftrtieulart  as  to  the  size,  shape,  and  bearings  of  atandarda; 
bsnnors,  pennons,  guidhommea,  pencella,  tea.,  eaye — "A 
peunon  muat  be  two  and  a  half  yards  long,  made  round  at 
the  end,  and  eonteyneth  the  armes  of  the  owner,"  and 
warm  that  **  frem  his  standard  or  itreamw  a  nan  may  flee, 
bnt  not  from  his  banner  or  pennon  bearing  his  anna." 
'  The  banner  (fig.  6,  C)  was  generally  aboat  sqnare  in 
fonn,  charged  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  the  shield  of 
the  owner,  and  borne  by  knights  bannerets,  and  all  above 
them  in  rank.  The  rank  of  knights  bannerets  was  higher 
then  that  of  ordinary  knights,  and  they  could  be  created  on 
the  Seld  of  battle  only:  It  was  the  custom,  after  a  battle,  for 
the  king  or  commander  in  person  to  honour  a  knight  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  conflict,  by  tearing  off  the 
fly  of  Us  nightly  pennon,  thus  creating  it  a  banner  and  itt 
heater  a  banneret.  The  banner  waa  not  a  personal  ensign 
bnt  that  of  a  troops  Erery  baron,  who  in  time  of  war  bad 
furnished  the  proper  number  of  men  to  his  liege,  was  entitled 
to  charge  with  bi4  arau  the  banner  which  they  followed. 
The  standard  (fig.  S,  D)  was  a  large,  long  flag,  gndoally 


lepriing  towards  the  fljr,  TDiyingin  sue  aeeoidibg  to  the  tank 
of  the  owner,  and  generatty  divided  fesee-wise.  The  sha|ie 
was  not,  however,  by  any  means  uniform  during  the  Middle 
Agee,  nor  whs  there  any  definite  rnles  as  to  its  cbargea  It 
•eems  to  have  been  first  need  by  Edward  IIL,  the  head  tl 
whose  standard  .enw  charged  u  hu  shield  of  arms,  tad  the 
fly  powdered  with  Jteun-dfJii  and  liouk.  The  Todor 
manuscript  mentioned  above  sayi  of  the  royal  standard  nf 
that  time — "The  standard  to  be  sett  faefote  the  king** 
|>avillion  or  tonte,  and  not  to  be  borne  in  hettsyle;  to  bo 
in  length  eleven  yards."  "Every  standard  and  guydun  to 
have  in  the  chief  tbo  crosi  of  St  Qeorge,  the  bean  or  crei4 
with  his  devyce  and  word,  and  to  be  slitt  at  the  end."  The 
standard  was  alnys  borne  by  an  eminent  person,  and  that 
of  Henry  V.  at  A|pncoart  is  rapposed  to  have  been  carried 
upon  a  car,  and  to  have  preceded  tiie  king.  Tlie  guidon 
borne  by  a  leader  of  horse  "  must  be  two  yards  and  a  hidf 
or  three  yards  long,  and  therun  shall  no  armes  be  pn^  but 
only  the  man's  crest,  cognicance,  and  devyca"  A  strMmer 
was  a  long,  tapering  flag,  and  "shall  stand  in  the  top  of  a 
ship  or  in  the  forecastle,  and  therein  be  put  no  armes  bnt 
a  man's  conceit  or  devyce,  and  may  be  of  length  20,  SO,  40, 
or  60  yards,  and  is  slitt  as  well  as  a  guydhomme  or 
standard."  A  peneS  was  a  amell  streamerJika  flag  borne 
by  an  esqntre. 

The  preeent  royal  standard  of  England  waa  hoisted  on 
the  Tower,  January  I,  1801,  and  is  thus  described: — 
Quarterly :  first  and  fourth,  gules,  three  lioni  passant 
gardant,  in  jnle,  or,  for  EngUnd  ;  second,  or,  a  lion  ram- 
pant, gules,  within  n  double  treasure,  flory  counter  flory  of 
the  last,  for  Scotland ;  third,  azure,  a  harp  or,  stringed 
argent,  for  Ireland.  On  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  were 
charged  the  arms  of  the  sovereign's  German  dominions;  bat 
after  the  seceaaion  of  Queen  Victoria  these  were  removed. 
This  flag  is  ^qplayed  at  the  nuin  whenever  the  sorareiga 
or  a  member  of  the  royal  family  ia  on  boaid  a  ship^  and  is 
also  hoisted  over  the  royal  residence.    The  Admiralty  flag 


Fta  S.— A,  gt  Oeorse'i  Bnnnerj  B,  8t  Aii<1raw*i  Bttonir,  8t 
Patrick*!  BaD&erj  D,  Fint  Union  Jock;  Z,  Prcteiit  UtJou  Jkck. 

stands  next  to  this  in  importance,  and  ia  red  charged,  fease- 
wise,  with  an  anchor  and  cable.  The  national  ensign  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  Jack,  is  the  not  altogether 
ftdmirAUe  resnlt  of  an  attempt  to  combine  the  aennl 
ensigns  of  the  three  eonntrieai  St  Qeorge.had  long  been 
the  patron  saint  of  England,  and  his  banner,  ai^^t,  a  eroa 
gn^ea,  ita  national  cnaign  (fig.  6,  A).  St  Andrew  in  the  same 
way  was  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland,  and  hia  banner,  azui^ 
a  soltirs  argent,  the  national  ensign  of  Scotland  (fig.  6,  B). 
On  the  onion  of  the  two  crowaa,  James  I.  issoed  a  prodamn' 
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Uoa  &a,t  "tU  BulijMU  of  Uiia  Iile  and  thakbgdom  of  Qraofc 
BribuQ  sbonld  bear  in  the  inaii).top  tha  red  eroM  eommonlj 
called  6t  George'i  crosa  aod  the  white  croai  OMnmonlj 
called  St  Andrew's  cross,  joined  traather  aecotding  to  tlia 
form  made  by  onr  own  heralds."  lliswaB  Ifas  first  tTnioa 
Jack  (fi^  6,  D).  Alter  the  nnion  with  IreUnd  ia  1801  a 
new  ensign  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  which  should  com- 
bine the  cross  8t  Fatrid^  a  nltira  gulo  on  a  BeU 
argent  (fig.  6,  C),  wfUi  the  other  twa  Tba  resnlt  wm  tha 
"meteor  Bsg  of  England,"  the  praeeot  Union  Jack  (fig.  6.  E). 
It  seems  to  have  been  produced  id  considaraUa  eontempt 
of  heraldic  rules,  bot  excites  no  lees  enthnatasm,  respect,  and 
obecUence  on  that  ecconat  Tha  flag  of  the  lord  Itentenaat 
of  Ireland  is  the  Union  Jack,  hAving  in  the  centre  a  bine 
shield  charged  with  a  golden  luup^ 

The  flags  of  tha  United  St^ai  of  America  were  very 
TCMou  befois  wdA  after  the  Daelaratioit  of  Indtpaadenoe; 
and  even  after  tba  introdnotfoo  of  the  stars  and  atiipea^ 
theea  underwent  many  changes  in  the  manner  of  their  ai^ 
rangement  before  taking  theposition  at  present  established. 
Historical  events  have  also  caused  great  ekugea  in  tfie 
itandaida  and  national  ensigns  of  Fraaoe.  aociaut 
kin|{s  bore  the  blue  hood  of  St  Martin  npon  their  standards, 
and  this  was  saccseded  by  the  ociflamme,  which,  originally, 
Was  nmply  the  banner  of  the  abbey  of  St  Denis  At  Ast 
precise  period  it  bacame  the  sacred  banner  of  al)  France  is 
not  known,  and  even  its  appearance  is  very  differently 
dsseribed  in  diffetant  writen.  OniUanma  Gidait  in  his 
chronicla  aays — 

"  OriOaube  «it  nna  ^nnitra 
De  cendal  roitjoiant  et  nmpia 
Sans  pqitraltare  d'antre  allaln." 

The  orlSamma  was  succeeded  in  the  IQtheaQtnry  by  tho 
white  atajidard  powdered  with  fieuri  MU,  which  itself 
gave  ptaee  to  the  standard  of  the  empire,  and  b  the 
"eomettebtanehe  "  for  which  Chambord  contends.  The  im- 
perial standard  was  blo^  bearing  a  goldeu  mgle^  and  pow- 
dered with  ffoMen  bees.  The  tricolor  was  Introduced  at  Uis 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  Is  divided  vertically  into  threo 
parts,  coloured  Uae,  white,  and  red — the  red  to  the  fly, 
and  the  white  in  the  middle^  The  origin  of  this  flag  and 
its  colours  is  a  disputed  question.  It  is  sud  by  some  to 
have  been  intended  to  combine  the  colonrs  of  the  St 
Uartin's  banner,  of  the  oriflamme,  and  of  the  white  flag  of 
the  Bourbons;  by  others  the  roloun  are  said  to  be  those 
of  the  oty  <rf  Paris ;  and  ether  auUioritiea  assert  that  the 
flag  is  c<^Ied  from  the  shield  of  llu  Orleans  family  as  it 
smeared  after  Philip  £ga]it6  had  knodced  off  the  JUurt- 
tu-tia.  The  present  standards  and  onsignB  of  existing 
states  are  shown  in  Plate  L 

In  the  British  army  the  standards  of  the  cavalry  are  the 
same  in  colour  as  the  regimental  fadngs ;  they  bear  the 
insignia,  cipher,  nomber,  and  honours  of  the  regiment,  and 
are  licUy  ornamented.  Those  of  the  household  cavalry 
bear  on  a  crimson  field  the  r^jral  InsIgnliL  The  colours  of 
each  hfaotry  regiment  are  two  tn  number — the  queen's 
eoloorand  the  regimental  colour.  The  former  is  the  Union 
Jack  variously  charged,  the  btter  is  in  colour  like  the  regi- 
mental facingH,  and  is  diarged  with  the  honours,  tec,  of  the 
corps.  The  qnesn's  colour  of  the  foot  guards,  however, 
is  crimson,  and  its  r^imental  colour  ths  Union  Jack,  The 
royal  artillery  and  the  rifles  have  no  cotoura. 

Until  the  shipa  <^  the  British  navy  bore  three 
diflbrent  enngn&  In  that  year,  however,  her  Mt^eaty  pre- 
•erihed  the  discontinnance  of  the  diviskm  of  flsg  ofllcers 
into  thoae  of  the  red,  blne^  and  white  squadrons,  and 
okdered  that  the  white  ensign,  with  its  broad  and  narrow 
pendants,  should  be  thenceforward  established  as  the 
colours  of  the  royal  naval  service,  reserving  the  use  of 
the  led  and  blue  eolonrs  for  special  occasions.    The  white 


flsg  witli  8t  George's  cross  is  bnne  I7  admiiab,  vice- 
admirals^  and  rearadmirab  on  their  respective  masts. 
The  Uoe  ensign  is  boms  by  ships  in  Ute  service  of  public 
oBBces,  and  also  under  certain  restrictions  by  such  ships  as 
are  commended  by  offices  of  the  naval  leeerve.  ^e  red 
enngn  is  borne  l^^  all  other  Bridah  ships.  Yacht  cluba 
are  allowed,  however,  certain  privil^es;  they  mostly  carry 
tha  blue  ensign  with  characteristic  bargees  An  admiral's 
flag  ia  displayed  at  the  main,  a  vicfradmiral's  at  the  Ian, 
end  a  rearadmiral'a  at  the  mizen  truck,  mag  officer  is 
another  name  for  admiral,  and  the  flag  ship  in  a  fleet » 
the  one  carrying  the  admiral's  flog. 

At  sea  the  striking  of  the  flag  denotes  surrender,  and 
tlie  flag  of  one  country  being  ploMd  over  that  of  another 
denotes  the  victory  of  the  former.  A  yellow  flag  denotes 
quarantiaft  The  universally  understood  flsg  of  truce  is 
pure  whit& 

Flftgs  would  pbviously  suggest  themselves  for  use  as 
signals,  and  have  no  domt  alw:^  man  or  lesi  served  tot 
the  purpose.  The  numerical  systems  of  Sir  Hume  Pop- 
ham  and  Oaptua  Matrjatt  were  very  serviceable  but 
limited  in  application,  the  sentences  to  which  the  num- 
bers referred  being  arranged  as  in  a  dictionary.  By  ths 
new  commercial  code  the  signals  represent  cmuonants 
and  by  meana  of  about  a  score  of  flags  all  the  requisite 
communications  can  be  made.  A  uuivenal  international 
code  of  ngnals  would  no  doubt  be  a  benefit     (w.  bb.) 

FLAG,  or  Flowks  di  LtrcJ^  botanically  Irit,  the  popa- 
lar  name  of  a  genus  of  perennial  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Iridacea,  occnrriog  in  north  temperate  regions,  and  having 
the  following  characters : — ^Rootatock  creeping,  horizontal, 
thick,  with  dichotomous  joints,  or  tuberous ;  leaves  usually 
ensiform  and  eqnitaat ;  flowers  large  and  showy ;  the 
perianth  (see  Botaitt,  vol.  iv,  p,  144,  fig.  268)  superior, 
with  the  throe  outer  segments  large,  spreading,  orrevolnte^ 
and  frequently  bearded  at  the  basc^  and  the  three  ionei 
SBuIler,  suberee^  and  eonvuiglng ;  stamens  threcv  inserted 
at  base  of  enter  segments  of  pwisntb,  and  coocsaledl^  Uie 
stigmas;  autheis  extrorse;  stigmss  threes  petahnd,-  and 
arching  over  theatamens;  enrols  three-eelled,  deUsdng 
locuUcidally ;  and  seeds  numerous,  with  a  fleshy  albumen. 
Many  kinds  of  flag  on  cnltivated  in  England,  but  only  two 
speciw  are  indigenous,  .  One  of  these,  Jru  Fteudacorui, 
the  Yellow  Flsg  or  Iris,  is  common  in  Britain  on  river  banks, 
and  in  marshes  and  ditches.  It  iscslled  the  "YTaterflsg" 
or  "  bastard  Flonre  de-hice  *  by  Getard,  who  ranaiks  that 
"  oHhough  it  be  a  water  plant  of  nature,  yet  being  |daDtad 
in  gardens  it  prospereth  well"  Its  flowers  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  are  of  a  golden-yeltow  colour.  The  leaves 
are  from  two  to  four  feet  long,  and  half  an  inch  to  00  inch 
broad.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year  they  are  eaten 
by  cattle.  The  seeds  an  numerous  and  pale-brown ;  they 
have  been  recommended  when  roasted  as  a  snbetituie  for 
coffee,  of  which,  however,  they  have  not  the  {vc^tiea. 
The  astringent  rhisome  has  dinnti^  porf^tive^  and  emetie 
properties,  and  may,  it  is  said,  be  used  toe  dysing  blacky 
and  in  Uie  place  of  galls  for  ink-making.  The  other 
British  species,  I.  fatidmima,  the  Fetid  Irb,  Gladdon,  or 
Roast-beef  Plant,  the  Xyrii  or  Stinking  Qladdon  of  Gerard, 
is  a  native  of  Englsnd  south  of  Durham,  and  also  of  Ire- 
land, soDtham  Europe^  and  north  Africa.  lu  flowen  nio 
usually  of  a  doll,  leaden-blne  colour;  the  ca^le^  which 
remain  attached  to  tho  plant  tiirongliont  the  winter,  are  3 
to  S  inches  ]<m^ ;  and  the  seeds  scarlet  When  bruised 
this  species  emits  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  odour. 
Among  other  flags  common  in  Europe  are  /.  Gennaniea, 
probably  the  Dlyrioa  iris  of  the  ancients, the  purple  bloesoms 
of  whiuL  an  a  common  ornament  of  English  gardens ;  /. 
paUidOf  a  native  of  Isiria,  with  pale-blue  flowers ;  and  /. 
fJortntina,  indigenous  to  the  Macedonian   coast  aud 
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A-'ii  ^(iuo^,  having  white  floweia.  The  rhizomee  or  onder- 
ground  etfuns  of  tliese  three  ipamai  conatitote  the  "  orris- 
root"  or  Thinma  JridU  of  pharmacy,  formerly  known  as 
"ireoa"  or  "orice,"  which  is  exported  In  otatsidmble 
qnastity  from  sonthem  Earope,  more  especially  from  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Leghorn  and  Triestn.  To  prepare  orris- 
Toot  tha  rhizome  is  in  August  dug  up  and  freed  of  its 
rootlets  and  brown  outer  bark;  it  is  .then  dried,  and 
packed  in  casks  for  sale.  Orris-root  occurs  in  commerce 
in  whitish,  knobby,  sometimee  biuncfaed  pieces,  of  about 
the  thickness  .of  tiie  thnmb^  and  hanng  on  one  ude 
Anmeiwus  pita  where  the  rooUats  were  attached.  It  has 
•  bittuiah  ta/i  acrid  taste,  and  is  purgative  and  emetic  in 
pnpertiea.  By  drying  it  acqaires  tha  odour  of  violets. 
It  u  exported  to  India,  where  it  ih  called  bdchbunu/»ka 
(violetTOOt).  By  the  ancients  it  was  valued  both  for  its 
odonr  and  its  healing  virtues  ;  and  in  England  it  was  tn 
past  times  in  repnte  as  a  medicine  for  various  cotDplaiots. 
Gerard  etatea  that "  the  root  of  the  common  Flower  de-luce, 
desne  washed,  aud  etamped  with  a  few  drops  of  Ftose  water, 
and  htid  pluiter^wisa  nptm  the  face  of  man  or  woman, 
doth  in  two  dayea  at  the  n.Qst  take  awqr  the  blackuesse  or 
Uewnasse  of  any  stroke  or  brote";  "he  farther  advocates 
the  use  of  the  Biiue  remedy  in  dropsy  and  infirmities  of 
the  chest  It  is  now  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
Ttolet-powder,  and  of  scented  hair  and  tooth-powders  and 
mhv  as  a  perfnme  for  the  breath,  for.making  issue-peaii,  aud 
occaMtonoIly  as  an  errhine.  .At  the  risk  of  canning  irrita- 
tion of  the  month  anl  ilisturhance  of  the  Dowds,  it  is 
aometimea  g^ven  to  teething  infanta  to  bite.  In  Axosrica 
the  riiiiome  of  /.  Mntcotar,  tbe  Mx»  Fla^jw  alao  that  of 
/,  ^^mttiitap  is  am^oyed  as  s  pnigatave  and  literathre  in 
strnmooa  eraiplainta.  Orris-root  contuns,  besides  gnm, 
ligiieottt  matter,  and  ellipU^  granules  of  starch,  an  acid 
ruin,  iridi»  or  irinn,  prectpitablg  from  the  tinctnre  by 
water,  and  said  in  small  doses  to  act  as  a  stimulant  of  the 
glandular  system ;  also  one-twelfth  por  cent  of  a  sen.!- 
aoUd  substance,  the  bttter  or  eamphyr:  rif  orrit,  which 
ei4uista  apparently  of  niyriatle  acid  with  a  little  essential 
oi^  and  which  with  about  Ifi  part*  of  spirits  forme  the  oiY 
or  eisMM  c/  oirifroet.  According  to  some  writers  the 
blossom  of  the  iris  is  repiesontod  In  the  well-known 
heraldic  device,  the  Futrs-DE-ua  {g.  v.).  The  onciont  arms 
of  Florence  are  a  red  shisld  bearing  a  white'  lily  or  irib. 

The  Sweet  FUg,  or  Sweet  Sedge,  probably  the  Jroprr  of 
Dioseorides,  it  the  species  Aoonu  Calamvi,  L.,  a  plant  of 
the  natoral  order  Aeoraeta  or  OrotUiaeem.  It  has  a 
wide  distribution,  growing  in  wet  sitnations  in  the 
Himalayas,  North  America,  Siberia,  and  varions  parts  of 
Europe,  Indnding  England,  and  has  been  natnraHxed  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  The  leaves  are  iweet-seented,  and 
are  ensiform,  equitant,  3  to  6  feet  long,  and  two-thitda  to 
U  inches  broad ;  and  the  spadix  is  lateral,  with  laseznal 
flowers.  The  rhizome  {rhuoma  caiami  tuvmatid),  which 
has  a  more  powerful  odour  than  the  herboge,  is  creeping, 
borisontal,  and  woody ;  it  has  Keen  employed  as  an  aromatic 
atimulant^  aotispasmodic,  and  toni&  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
JB»g,  fiara,  iL  158,  2d  ed.,  1828)  mentions  it  as  a  popu- 
Isr  nmedy  in  Norfolk  for  sgue.  In  India  it  is  used  as 
•a  inse^toge,  and  is  administered  in  infantile  diarrbcea. 
Itisao  ingndient  in  pot-pourri^  is  employed  ftff  flavonrins 
new,  and  is  chewed  to  dear  the  vwco;  and  its  volatile 
M  employed  by  maken  trf  snuff  and  arooMtio  vineear.  Tbe 
Awme  of  Aeonu  Calaniu  is  sometimea  adalterated  with 
ttot  of  Int  PtmdacorHt,  which,  however,  is  distieguish- 
»«•  by  Its  lack  of  odour,  aatringeat  taste,  and  dark  colour. 

*".f-  ^^'.nerhtdl,  *.liaon  e(  Than.  JohMon,  1683,  p.  4» 
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FLAGELLANTS.  The  pnetioe  «i  mat  (orb  of  SagA- 
lation  as  a  religious  observance  is  of  vaij  early  origin,  tud 
has  been  more  or  less  followed  by  nearly  kvery  nation,  both 
savage  and  civilized.  Special  whipping  ceremonies  have 
also  had  a  wide  prevalence.  According  to  Berodotns  (H> 
40,  61),  it  was  the  eostom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  to 
beat  themselves  daring  or  after  the  sacrifice  at  the  annual 
festival  la  honour  of  their  goddess  Isis.  In  Lacedcmoo, 
at  the  festival  of  Artemis  Orthia  or  Orthoeio,  the  chief 
,ceremony  was  that  of  the  Diamastigosis,  or  flogging  ol 
youths  before  her  altar, — a  custom  which  is  said  to  uve 
been  introduced  by  Lycurgus,  and  which  ii  known  to  lutTt 
existed  down  to  tbe  time  of  Tertullian.  From  Sparta  it 
spread  to  other  places  in  Greece,  Ada  Ubor,  and  Italy 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  644).  Flagellation  was  a  prominent  featore 
in  the  Boman  festival  of  the  Lvperailia,  at  which  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Luperci  to  run  tlirongh  the  most  fre- 
quented ports  of  the  dty,  having  leathern  thongs  in  theti 
bands,  with  which  they  stmck  all  whom  they  met,  tlw 
blow  being  believed  to  have  a  salutary  inBoence  (sas 
Ovid,  Fatti^  ii  425  sjy.  ;  Hntorch,  Catar,  61). 

The  disdpline  of  flagellation  was  introduced  at  a  very 
early  period  into  the  Christun  Church  as  a  punishment ; 
the  fint  recorded  instances  of  it  an  isolated  cases  which 
happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century;  thns 
Augustine  {Ep.  15d  ad  MarcHL)  mentions  that  in  his  day 
flogging  was  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  disdpline,  not  only 
by  parents  and  schoolmasters,  but  also  by  bishops  in  their 
courts ;  and  Joannes  Cassianns,  writing  about  the  same 
period,  says  of  offending  monks,  "  vd  plogis  emendantnr 
vel  a^ulsiona  purgautar.*  In  tha  dsoeet  of  serml 
provindal  councils  the  practice  is  referred  to  as  nsosl  and 
right  But  self-flagellation  as  a  volnntai^  penance  was  not 
introduced  till  a  considerably  later  period.  The  custom 
seems  to  have  made  but  little  progress  till  abdbt  the  end 
of  the  11th  century,  when  it  was  krgely  reoommendecl  by 
the  precepts  and  example  of  Cardind  Fetw  Damian ;  aud 
in  the  13th  century  fraternities  were  specially  formr:d  for 
itti  observance  as  a  regular  and  pnblio  religions  ceremony. 
Tin  first  of  tiiese  was  instituted  aboot  1210  thrmij^  the 
preaching  of  ft  Anthony  of  Fadna,  but  tha  new  order  did 
not  make  much  progress  till  about  1260,  when,  finding  s 
favourable  soil  in  the  penitence  and  fear  resultiag  from  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  long-protracted  Gudph  and  Ohibol- 
lino  vara  tn  Italy,  it  suddenly  sprung  np  into  vi^csous 
growth  through  the  exhortations  and  example  of  Bauer,  a 
monk  ol  Perugia.  Great  numbers  of  the  inlubitants  of  this 
city,  noble  and  ignoble,  old  and  young,  traversed  the  streoli^ 
carr7ing  in  their  hands  leathern  thongs,  with  which,  accord- 
iag  to  the  chronicle  of  the  monk  of  Podno,  "they  drew 
forth  blood  from  thdi  tortured  bodies  amid  ughs  and 
tears,  singing  at  the  same  time  penitentUl  psalms,  and  an< 
treating'  the  compassion  of  the  Ddty."  Many  of  them  soon 
began  a  pilgrimage  through  the  ndgbbouring  towns,  and  in- 
creasing in  numbers  as  they  went,  some  journeyed  through 
Lombardy  into  Provence,  and  others  carried  the  infection 
to  Borne.  As  they  at  first  effected  a  conaidcrabls  im- 
provement in  the  habits  of  tbe  people,  the  religions 
anthotities  gave  them  their  countenance ;  but  the  Ghlbol- 
lincs,  dreading  their  political  infloence,  prohibited  them 
from  entering  tiinr  tenitories.  Other  bands  of  flagellants 
visited  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  PoUnd^ 
making  many  converts  on  thdr  way;  bnt  their  exhiUtions 
gradually  awakened  the  disgnst  of  the  belter  classes  of 
society,  and  the  tumult  and  disorder  resulting  from  audi 
large  and  promiiicuous  gatherings  soon  led  to  their  pro- 
hibition butb  by  tbe  dergy  and  the  dvif  miera.  The 
fraternities  again  maue  their  appearance  after  the  great 
pUgno  in  the  14th  century,  dus  tims  io  Haagsiy,  tad 
spread  thaDse  thrauf^  Qenuoy.   Fram  the  Oontineal 
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120  of  thflm  pMted  orer  Into  EnglaocI,  bat  thef  were 
finslly  obliged  to  retire  withnut  lobkiag  a  single  coiiTeri; 
Pom  Clemest  YL  fnlmintited  a  bull  sgaiiut  the  order 
SOui  October  1349;  and  the  officers  of  I&qniBition 
daring  the  papacy  of  Gregory  XI.  persecuted  tbem  with 
■och  Tigoar  tint  the  uet  at  last  dinppesred  altogether. 
An  attempt  made  la  Thnringia  in  1114  hj  Conrad  Schmidt 
to  reTiTe  the'  order  aoder  the  name  of  CiTptoflogelknts 
me  anppressed  by  the  trial  and  execution  of  that  leader 
and  the  more  prominent  among  liia  follovan.  In  the  16th 
century  &  milder  form  of  the  practice  was  prevalent  in 
Fniwe,  espedally  in  the  eouthem  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  in  mnona  .plaeas  flagellating  companies  were  formed, 
whO)  however,  ued  the  discipline  chiefly  in  private,  and 
only  occasionally  took  part  in  pablic  Sagellating  processions. 
Henry  IIL  of  France  established  a  whipping  brotherhood 
in  Paris,  and  liimseU  took  part  in  the  processions,  Knt  find- 
ing that  his  conduct  bo  far  from  conferring  on  hira  any 
{K^tical  benefit  awakened  only  ridicule,  lie  ^owed  hie  zeal 
for  self-mortification  to  abate.  The  fratemiUes  were 
suppressed  in  France  by  Henry  IT.,  bat  until  recent  times 
thepneUoe  of  ielf-flEg«latum  eontiaaad  to  nuntfeat  itself 
Iiitoniuttantly  in  the  toatli  of  France  tad  also  in  Italy 
ud  Spdn ;  and  m  kto  a>  1820  a  ^ocMiioa  of  fiageDanta 
took  plaOQ  at  Idsboo. 

See  Unratoii,  Antiquitalcs  Haliem  iftdU  jEvi;  Botleiu, 
lorianigiilantiujHt  tnuuUtod  into  Endlah  vadn  iiu  aamt  SUlory 

iliH  FlagetbuUt,  orthi  Advanlagtt  ^JXtdpliit*  s  Helfot,  HitUirt 
I  crdm  iMMuffguei  /  Qanoti,  Contra  teeltm  JIagellatUium  ; 
Ooenet,  Flagellation  and  A«  FlagtllaMta  ;  SehaeegKoa,  JH*  €Mul«r, 
xaaienHitA  di$  ftfofffUM  naek  Sbanburg,  isl»,  Ldpdc.  1840; 
and  amdelly  nJntenuoit,  DU  dtrWL  OeMergtUOtehtf/Un, 
Balk,  iSU,  and  the  artiale  bj  Dr  Zaeher  in  Eneh  sad  Onibar't 

7LAOE0I£t.'  8m  Turn. 

FLAHAin  DE  LA  BILLABDEBIE,  Auoustb 
Cbablis  Jo3efh,  Coutz  db  (17SS-I870),  a  French 
general  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  2lBt  of 
April  1785.  His  father,  a  field  marshal  in  the  royal 
army,  snccoeded  BnfTon  as  intendant  of  the  royal  gardens, 
and  was  gnillotined  at  Arras  in  1793,  His  mother,  an 
ingeniora  nod  elegant  noTel-writer,  known  as  Madame  de 
Sonxa,  from  the  name  of  her  saetnid  husband,  the  Forttt- 
gosM  author  J.  H.  do  Sonxa-BoteUio^  emigrated  with  him 
to  England,  and,  after  he  had  spent  some  time  in  Germany 
for  4he  Bake  of  his  education,  broaght  him  back  to  Parts 
io  1798.  Tb.9  following  year,  young  Fkhaut,  being  only 
fifteen  yean  of  age,  enlisted  in  a  troop  of  volunteer  cavalry, 
who  were  to  accompany  General  Bonaparte,  then  first 
eoDBul,  to  Italy.  He  had  a  brilliant  career,  being  soc- 
coBsively  aida-de-«amp  to  Marat,  Berthier,  and  Napoleon, 
la  1813  he  was  first  gasetted  general  of  brigade,  and  then 
geneiol  of  divisioii,  and^  although  already  a  count  by  birth, 
received  a  second  time  this  title  from  the  great  soldier  of 
fortune  who  sought  by  his  simple  fiat  to  creates  new 
empire  to  be  propped  np  by  a  new  nobility.  He  was  a 
peer  of  Fiance  'daring  the  Hundred  IDays,  and  supported 
with  all-  his  inflnenee  the  project  of  making  Marie-Louise 
regent,  and  of  thus  securing  the  imperial  throne  for  the 
young  king  of  Roma  under  Uie  title  of  Napoleon  IL  On 
the  aMond  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  Mt  France,  and  lived 
in  exile  from  181S  to  183a  In  England,  hia  usual  place 
of  retreat,  ho  married  (28Ui  July  1817)  the  daughter  of 
Admiral  Keith,  who  became  an  Irish  peeress  as  Baroness 
Keith  in  1823,  and  sncceeded  to  the  Scottish  bnrouy  of 
Ksira  in  1838.  By  her  be  had  no  sons,  but  several 
daDghters.  the  eldest  of  whom  married  the  fourth  marquis 
of  Lanadowne.  After  the-  revolution  of  July  1830  he 
tetnmed  to  Franco,  was  restored  to  bis  former  rank  in  the 
and  was  made  a  peer  hj  the  GoTarament  of  Loais- 
niu^   He  toon  hiaeame  a  faToorite  wiUi  the  dnke  of 


Orleans,  the  king's  eldest  eon,  who  gave  him  n  situation  of 
trust  in  his  household.  He  also  received  at  the  same  time 
the  dignity  of  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  of 
which  1»  hod  been  a  commands  since  1814.  His  services 
as  a  diplomatiBt  were  made  use  of  more  than  once :  he  wai 
ambassador  at  Berlin  in  1831,  and  at  Vienna  from  184S 
until  the  revolution  of  1848.  When  Lonis  Bonaparte 
i^>ocamo  Kapoleon  III.,  Flahant  de  la  Biltardcrie,  whose 
mother  had  brought  np  the  duke  of  lilomy,  did  not  con- 
sider his  fidelity  as  any  longer  pledged  to  the  Orleans 
family,  and  was  appointed  senator  (Slat  December  1852). 
Nor  was  this  the  only  imperial  favour  he  could  boast  t^. 
From  1860  until  1862  ho  wu  ambeseador  to  London,  and, 
nn  the  SSth  of  January  1864  he  was  promoted  to  the  high 
dignity  of  grand  chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
After  that  time  Fkhaut  did  not  pky  any  consideiable  put 
in  the  management  of  pablic  business.  He  died  on  the 
Ist'Af  September  1870. 

FLAMBARD,  Ranclph  (Eaiph),  (d.  1128),  bishop  of 
Durham,  and  josticiar  under  William  Bufns,  was  a  Norman ' 
of  low  birth,  who  came  to  Engkud  in  tlie  train  William 
the  Coaquercff  in  1066.  He  took  holy  orders,  obtained 
•everal  dinrch  pnfennents,  and  was  appointed  chapkin 
to  the  bishop  of  London,  and  made  prebuidary  of  St  I^uIIl 
He  demanded  the  deanery  als<^  and  thu  bung  lefnsed 
him,  he  left  the  bishop's  service.  He  afterwards  paesed 
into  the  service  of  the  king,  Willkm  IL,  who  made  him 
his  chaplain.  AmbiUoui,  greedy,  and  unscrupulous,  he 
flattered  and  ministered  to  the  vices  of  his  master,  and 
thereby  raised  himself  to  the  highest  places  in  church  and 
state.  To  fill  the  royal  coffers  he  snggeated  variooa 
arbitraiy  and  oppressive  measures,  by  vhidi  he  earned  the 
hatred  of  thp  peopk,  and  at  the  same  time  the  eulogy  ci 
the  hio^  that  he  was  the  only  mau  who,  to  please  a 
master,  dared  to  brave  the  vengeance  of  mankind.  Flam- 
bard  appears  to  hav^  been  the  first  to  apply  the  feudal 
tlicoiy  to  Uio  estates  of  the.  church.  He  suggested  that 
they  should  be  considered  as  fieb  or  benefices  held  of  the 
kin^  and  that  as  such  at  every  vacancy  they  devolved  to 
the  crown  till  Uie  vacancy  was  supplied.  The  lesson  vaa 
quickly  learnt,  and  the  immedkte  consequence  was  thai 
benefices  were  ke|ft  vacant  during  the  Idn^s  pleasure,  and 
refilled  only  on  payment  of  a  larga  sum  of  money,  was 
not  till  after  the  death  of  Leaf ranc  that  tiie  king  gave  him- 
self up  unreservedly  to  the  influence  of  Flambud.  The 
justiciar  obtained  for  himself  tiie  custody  of  the  vacant 
abbej'S  of  Winchester  and  Chertsey,  the  bishopric  of  Lin- 
coln, and  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  His  extortion 
and  oppressions  drew  upon  him  the  corses  of  the  clergy  as 
well  as  of  the  people,  and  in  1099  an  attempt  was  made  to 
murder  him  at  sea.  But  a  atorm  arose  end  hu  mnrderen 
quarrelled,  and  Flambord  was  allowed  to  land  again.  He 
then  reappeared  at  court  and  was  rewarded  with  the  see  <^ 
Durham.  But  ho  was  atlast  "hoietwith  hiaown  petard"; 
for  at  his  consecration  he  had  to  make  the  king  a  present 
of  XIOOO.  On  the  death  of  William  IL,  in  the  following 
year,  the  bkhop,  to  satisfy  the  outcries  of  the  people,  was 
aent  to  the  Tower,  "the  first  man,"  says  Mr  Frocmaa, 
"  recorded  to  have  dwelled  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Conqueror^ 
fortress."  He  fared  enmptaously  in  his  confinement,  treated 
his  keepers,  and  at  length,  in  February  1101,  managed  to 
escape  from  the  Tower,  and  fled  to  Normandy.  There  he 
joined  Dufce  Robert,  instigated  him  to  the  invasion  €S 
Engknd,  and  returned  to  England  with  him.  ■  He  was 
ultimately  restored  to  his  sec,  and  appears  to  have  occupied 
himself  thenceforward  with  its  duties,  and  in  variooa 
architectural  works — the  completion  of  his  cathedral,  the 
building  of  Noriuun  Castle,  and  the  fortification  of  Durham. 
He  endowed  the  college  of  Christohurch  and  founded  the 
priory  of  Uottisford.    Flamhard  died  Somber  6,  IISS. 
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FLAME 


FLAVE.  An  ordmu7  fiamseennsU  of  aguor  v^wnr 
'bnming  in  contact  with  dio  ur,  «kd  in  moet  cases  amittiDg 
light  of  greater  or  less  intensity.  It  is  thos  disttngnialuible 
from  tlie  mare  incandescence  or  glow  prodnced  hj  a  bnm- 
ing  hoif  which  does  not  become  gueoos  preidona  to  com- 
tostion.  Many  solid  substances,  bowoTer,  Dom  with  flame, 
because  under  the  inflaence  of  haat  tbey  either,  as  woo^ 
and  coal,  eTolve  eombutible  gaaes  and  Tapoon,  or,  as 
dnc,  Bnlphnr,  and  pfaoapluww,  become  ToIaUle^  Charcoal, 
alUiongh  a  qolid,  when  brightly  heated  in  a  fnmace  yields 
flame,  since  carbon  dioxide',  or  carbonic  odd  gas,  in  pass- 
ing tbrongh  it,  fnmishes  the  comboBtible  gas  carbon  mon- 
oxide, or  carbonic  oxide.  When  the  air  or  other  enpporter 
of  combustion  is  intimately  mixed,  with  tbs  combustible 
gas,  ignition  occasions  an  explosion^  and  the  flame  reanUiDg 
u  instantaneous  and  equally  laminoiis  tbrongboat.  The 
dark  inner  cone  of  a  oandla-flame  (sea  Btoimp^  toL  iil 
p.  837,  coL  3)  ia  formed  I7  the  Tol^Hied  tallow  raised 
^e  oa^lat;  action  of  the  vick,  together  with  carbonic 
oxUe,  carbmie  acid  gas,  and  water  vaponr  from  the  com- 
bnstion  going  on  in  the  outer  part  of  the  flame,  and 
atmospheric  nitrogen,  but  no  free  oxygen.  By  means  of  a 
jhort  tube  inserted  into  it,  the  inner  cone  of  the  flame  may 
be  made  to  yield  up  a  portion  of  its  contents ;  the  applica- 
'tion  of  a  light  to  the  otiier  end  of  tlte  tube  shows  that  they 
fM  combnatiUei  That  within  the  flame  diey  are  not 
ignited  may  bo  demonstrated  in  many  wayi.  Tbm,  if 
a  (nece  of  p^per  be  depressed  npon  the  flame  for  a  few 
■eeonds,  that  part  of  it  which  taoches  the  central  part  of 
the  flame  is  not  charred.  Again  when  a  platinum  wire  is 
lield  horizontally  in  a  candle  flame,  it  is  heated  to  redness 
at'the  two  parts  where  it  ia  in  contact  with  the  outer  zones 
of  combnstioD,  remaitung  dark  between  them.  In  the 
intetmediatOj  white-hot,  and  liimiuous  cone  of  the  candle 
iams  the  oxidaitioB  of  the  gases  yielded  by  the  inner  eore 
is  eh^y  eBeeted.  Hie  ndndng  %fi'ect  of  the  flame  is 
greatest  at  the  imrface  of  contact  of  these  two  portions. 
On  account  of  the  slower  combustion,  the  emaller  propor- 
tioo  of  unoxidised  gases,  and  the  greater  penetration  of 
oxygen  at  the  upper  part  of  the  flame,  the  luminoos  zone 
ie  thicker,  but  lees  bright  eboTe  than  below.  In  the  outer 
nouJuminous  zone  or  mantle,  which  envelops  the  whole 
flame  except  at  its  base,  ctwibusUoo  is  completed.  The 
nantle  majr  be  couvaniently  obeerred  by  interposing  a 
email  piece  of  card  between  tin  Inminons  cone  and  the  eye 
At  the  base  of  the  flame,  readibg  a  litUe  npwird  towards 
the  inner  cooo,  is  a  light  blue  zone. 

Tlie  composition  of  wax  and  tallow  flames,  aeoordtng  to 
Hilgard,  is  hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  olefiuit  gas,  carbon  mon- 
oxide, carbon  dioxide, '  nitrogen  in  large  proportion,  and 
small  quaotitiea  of  sabstancea  condensable  to  solids  or 
liquids.  The  same  gaseous  constituents  were  found  by 
lAudolt  in  eod-^  with  tetrylene,  water,  and  a  Tery  little 
oxygen.  The  aise  of  a  flame  ia  ta  relation  to  the  amount 
of  oxygen  required  to  consume  a  definite  bulk  of  its  con- 
stituent gaa,  and  to  the  purity  of  the  oxygen  supplied. 
Hence  the  flames  produced  by  the  same  bulk  of  different 
gases  Tary  considerably  in  magnitude,  the.  Same  of  hydrogen 
bang  smaller  than  that  of  olefiant  gas,  but  larger  than  diat 
of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  Tlie  flame  of 
oxygen  burning  ia  marsh-gas,  of  which  it  Deeds  only  half 
its  Tolome  f(»  complete  combination,  ia  much  smaller  than 
fliafc  of  oxygen  burning  in  hydrogen,  of  which  latter  two 
Tolumea  are  required.  The  tapering  alupe  of  a  candle- 
flame  results  from  the  spreading  of  the  gases  set  free  iu  ite 
interior,  from  the  ascent  of  the  products  of  combustion, 
owing  to  their  Iiaviug  a  higher  temperature  and  consequently 
a  Inwer  density  than  air,  from  the  currents  in  the  cooler 
atmosphere  around  it  thereby  occasioned,  and,  lasUy,  from 
tiw  auaustioD  of  combustible  m^erisl  at  the  upper  part  of 


the  flame.  'A  flame  of  Urge  size  tends  to  be  Irregular  im 
form  through  variations  in  the  fwce  of  air«nrr*nta.  Qj^ 
altering  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  which  they  an  eo^ 
jected,  flames  may  be  made  to  differ  considerably  in  shape. 
Thus  at  two  atmospheres  of  pressure  the  flame  of  a  spem 
candle  is  R>ika-like,  and  scarcely  one  quarter  of  an  inch  ia 
diameter  mow,  whilst  ita  upper  part  is  enveloped  in 
smoke,  in  which  the  apex  is  concealed.  When  the  normal 
pressure  is  gradually  reduced  to  that  of  half  an  atmoapheraf 
the  flame  is  changed  in  appearance  chiefly  through  dimton- 
tion  of  its  luminosity ;  but  as  the  pressure  is  lowered 
thence  to  that  of  six  inidiea  of  mereoty,  the  flame  becomes 
globular,  and  assumes  a  greenish-blue  tint.  "Just  befort 
tiie  dtsappearauco  of  the  yellow  portion  of  the  Sane,  there 
comes  into  view  a  ^deudid  halo  of  pinkish  light^"  doe 
probably  to  inetndeseent  nitrogen,  '*  forming  a  ehdl  half 
an  inch  thick  around  the  blue-green  nucleus,  and  thua 
groatiy  enlarging  the  dimeusioBS  of  the  flame  "  (FraoUandV 
The  colonr\>f  flunes,  due,  aocording  to  Heumann,  to  heated 
vapours,  is  dependent  principally  on  their  temperature  and 
on  the  nature  of  bodies  contained  in  them.  The  flame  ot 
carbonic  oxide,  ordinarily  bine,  is  yellowiih-red  if  the  gaa 
be  heated  before  ignition.  The  colour  of  flames  is  antgect 
also  to  modiflcation  according  as  me  or  other  o(  nay  two 
gaaea  burnt  together  ia  made  tbe  an^ntw  of  combue- 
tion. 

Hamas  may  be  daaeed  aa  Uuninonik  nnK  <>y>i  as  iluaa 
produced  by  the  bumbg  of  wax,  tallow,  oils,  and  oUier 
carbonaceous  substances,  and  metals ;  and  noD-lamioooK,  ■ 

those  of  hydrogen,  alcohol,  snlphnr,  and  carbon  monoxide 
A  good  illuminating  flame  ma^  readily  be  procured  from  a 
non-illuminant  gaa  by  satoratmg  it  with  the  vapour  of  a 
heavy  hydrocarbon ;  thus  hydrogen  and  qparsh  gas,  when 
burnt  with  one  pound  of  benzol,  give  a  light  equal  to  that 
yielded  by  5-793  ft  and  7'682  lb  of  spermaceti  reepeetivdiy. 
The  (Uluents  of  coal-gas,  namely  hydrogen,  carboa  mo»> 
oxide,  and  marsh  gas,  afford  practicfcl^y  no  l%bt ;  the  Hght 
given  by  the  illuminants  is  not,  however,  altogether 
independent  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  dUuente 
(FranUand  and  Thome,  in  Jotirn.  Chfm.  Soc.,  March  1878, 
^  Flames  tiansparent  for  all  lights  are  non-luminona, 
since  the  power  of  an  incandescent  gas  at  a  giyen  tempera- 
ture to  absorb  and  its  power  to  emit  light  are  proportional , 
to  each  other. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  from  experimental  investigations,  was  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  luminosity  of  flames  is  caused  by 
minute  eolid  particles  of  incandescent  carbon  or  other  snb- 
stances  set  free  from  the  combustible  body  by  heat.  From 
researchee  by  Franklaod  and  other  physicists  it  app<)^ 
that  this  view  is  not  tenable  in  respect  to  all  flnmea.  The 
flame  of  arsenic  burning  in  oxygen  emits  a  remarkably 
intense  white  light,  although  neither  tiie  metal  nor  the 
produq^  of  its  combustion,  arsenious  acid,  is  gaaeoua  at  the 
temperature  of  the  flam&  Again,  carbon  disulpbide  and 
nitnc  oxide  give  on  eombuatien  together  a  Ugfat  which  ia 
almost  unbearable  by  the  eye,  and  whidi,  like  that  of  a 
coal-gas  flame,  affords  a  perfectly  continuous  ^ctrum,  and 
yet  no  solid  partielea  an  concerned  in  ita  prodnctioik 
From  these  and  similar  facts,  and  from  the  seeming  trans- 
parency of  illuminating  flames,  it  has  been  conclwied  bj 
Frankland  and  othen  that  although  a  non-luminous  flame 
may  be  rendered  luminous  by  the  introdnctiou  into  ft  of 
sulMtances  in  the  solid  condition,  €,jf.,  esbestos,  pLitinum 
ifire,  and  flne  powdera,  the  lij^t-giving  power  of  ordina^ 
flames  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  the  density  of  their 
constituent  gases  and  vapours,  and  sot  on  the  presence  in 
them  of  any  solid  particles.  Further,  the  depouts  of  aoot 
formed  by  the  flames  of  ordinary  illuminaots  on  bodiet 
with  whidi  they  come  in  contact  have  been  regarded  aa 
coDustin^  net  of  solid  carbon  aet  free      the  electiT* 
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•flnity  of  ozTgsB^  for  ths  lijdrogsD  of  the  liydnearboii, 
bat  of  nuztnrei  of  condeued  faydroc«rboni  of  tenurluibiT 
high  boQiDg-poiDtc  The  obsemtioDs  of  seTcnl  npan- 
mentan  do  not,  however,  bear  oat  theee  eoDcluiioni,  M, 
J.  L.  Soret  bu  damotutn^  thtt  the  inppoeed  tratuMreBe7 
of  mmj  fUmM  a*  high  tompetotaiw  ooe*  not  nm,  ua 
thit  St  kut  for  ordinaij  flame*  Davy^  theory  of  the  pnv 
onedon  of  Inminonty  holds  good, — "  a  pencil  of  solar  hght 
imajf  nflaeted  by  difToaion  mi  polarized  in  prectaely  the 
Mine  manner,  whether  it  falls  on  a  very  briUiant  flame,  or 
whether  it  iUuninates  oon-incandeicent  smoke,  in  which 
tks  preaoBca  of  carbon  particles  b  iucontestAbU"  (see 
Ardkiwfde»Sei«ner,Jniy  1871,  ttana.  in ifajr^  1876). 
Stein,  moreoiitfr,  hu  proved  that  the  sooty  deposit  obtain- 
able from  a  CMd-gas  flame  oontaina  not  more  than  9  per 
tent,  of  hydrogen,  and  that,  wen  it  merely  condeoaed 
vapour,  expoenre  to  a  high  temperature  would  canaa  its 
TolMilixation,  wliich,  howerer,  is  not  the  case  (soe  Jtyun. 
Pratt.  Ckm.,  new  aeries,  toL  TiiL  p.  402).  Heumann 
holds  that  for  the  prodnction  ^f  light  from  a  hydrocarbon 
liame  a  high  temperatore  is  requisite, — first,  to  set  free 
loUd  particles  of  oarbpn,  and,  secondly,  to  maintain 
ttiesa  in  a  state  of  incandeaeence.  In  sapport  of  tlie 
theory  that  the  lomtnosily  of  hydrocarbon  flames  does 
result  from  the  ezietence  within  them  of  carbon  particles 
he  points  oat — 

<1)  Tbat  tbe  Imninoui  nantk  of  a  fcydroowbon  fluM  (ss  Stein 
alae  MS  prorsd)  1*  not  altonther  tniu)«rent,  liio  appMnnca  of  a 
wnttMMU  inan  when  on  object  ia  Tiawcd  throngli  tae  flam*  b«ing 
attrifantabla  {nvDablr  to  the  nnallnen  of  tba  Ulnminattng  paitioles 
and  their  rapid  motum  ; 

(t)  That  llamM  tba  Inminonty  of  vhiah  It  dne  to  tha  pnMnco 
afftsdy  divided  i^Minattar  giro  abailows  when  viewed  in  sniilislit ; 
dSD  that lauIneBsliydrMBrMtfiaaMi pre ahadows;  sadthatthe 
piSj  l^tgiTiBg  flsmas  that  are .  dudowlasa  an  those  cenristlng  of 


^bivfa^pMs  and  vapmtt ; 


a)nst.  dlMiao  Incnaoea  the  luaiatMlty  of  feebly  lanlntnu 
hydroeailion  lUmea  by  aettbg  free  in  them  partides  of  what 
tanat  oertaialy  be  pnn  carbon ; 

(4)  That  the  praaanee  of  aolid  particlea  In  a  hydnearbon  flam* 
■ar  ha  demonatrated  bj  eaoaing  it  to  impinge  upon  a  h«ated 
nrboa,  or  npon  a  aimflar  fiame ;  and 

(5)  Thattnetower  anifaoa  of  aamaUrodpUoedinaflamebeGomaa 
aorraed  with  toot,  which  haa  been  aamnted  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  flune.  Thia  dapodt  cannot  be  toe  leanlt  of  the  cooling  action 
tf  the  rod,  aa  It  fa  not  formed  on  all  aidaa  of  the  rod,  and  may  be 
pcodaced  OB  hot  aa  wall  aa  eold  bodiea  introdnoed  into  the  flame. 

The  inflnenee  of  preasore  upon  loxoinostty  bos  next  to 
be  eoonderad.  It  waa  shown  by  Davy  in  1817  that  the 
inteORty  of  the  light  of  flames  is  increased  by  the  eondens- 
ation,  and  diminidied  by  the  rarefaction  of  theatmoaphere. 
Franhland  haa  proved  that  flames  ordinarily  nonJoainons, 
aa  thoae  of  hydrogen,  carbtmto  oxide,  and  alecdiol,  cao  be 
made  UgUy  Isninoua  hj  oondenaing  the  atmoiphwe  in 
wbiflh  tii^^BiiL  Hydrogen  yiddin^  under  %  pnaaore  of 
three  atmoaphere^  light  eatimated  at  tme  unit,  at  twelve 
atmoqtheres^veaa  light  of  100  tmtta.  On  the  other  hand 
t)k«  flame  of  aiaenio  in  oxygen  losea  greatly  in  Itunin- 
osi^  when  sabjected  to  ndncad  preasore.  For  each  decre- 
ment of  pressore  from  30  down  to  14  inches  of  mercnry, 
according  to  Frankla&d,  the  flames  of  candles  nndeigo  an 
cqnal  or  nearly  e^nal  kaa  of  lomiaori^ ;  for  lower  prea- 
BnraatlwdimttatumiBlaaan^d.  The  Unepntiuttn  the 
ftunea  of  caadlea  borat  «i  the  tnmmit  of  Uant  ^ane  was 
foood  by  the  aame  experimenter  to  extend  to  the  hnght  of 
one  of  an  inch  above  the  cotton,  the  rate  of  combna- 

tion  being  the  same  as  at  Chamonniz ;  and  it  has  been 
eompnted  by  him  that,  owiog  to  tbe  difl'srence  of  barome- 
irifl  pressnre  ht  the  two  atias^  the  illuminating  efllaeta  irfthe 
suae  sample  of  eoatgaa  in  I<ondon  and  Mexico  must  be  in 

*  Coniwe  tk*  action  of  pallcuUam  tpoof*  and  fUl  oa  vaiiooa 
Mmaiboa  flamea,  probaU;  thnn^  oooIoaloB  r'  '■vdwgaa.  See 
VOhlet.  fa  iM.  Ma§.,  1877.  p.  SS. 


tbe  imtio  of  100  to  46-3.  From  the  abon^nttimed  facto 
the  inference  has  been  dmvn  that  the  decrease  ,in  light 
canaed  by  rarefaction  of  ur  u  attribntable  to  the'  greater 
mobility  at  low  presanres,  and  conscqnent  readier  oxidation 
of  gascons  bodies,  and  also  to  the  increoae  in  the  rize  of  the 
flame,  Omvenely,  the  greater  Innunoaity  under  pressure 
haa  been  aaetibed  to  thf  augmentation  of  the  density  of  tbe 
bnming  gas  or  vapoar  thereby  occasioned.  It  has,  however, 
been  proved  that,  althoogh  the  density  of  constituents  is  not 
withont  efTect  on  ths  Inminosity  of  flames,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered alone  as  a  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  since  at  high 
pressiirea  the  tempsratnre  of  a  Some  is  increased.  (S^ 
DeviBa,  Coa^  Smi.,  IxviL  1 069. )  Kew,  okhon^  thblight 
and  heat  of  flames  are  not  rdated  in  degree^  lot  the  flame  of 
the  o^t^drogen  hunp^  tha  hotteafe  known,  is  scarcely 
luminous,  vet  for  the  aame  kind  of  Came  lominoMty 
increases  with  temperatnreh 

The  influence  of  temperaigre  on  Inminoaity  may  b« 
exemplified  in  various  ways.  Tuns,  if  the  cooling  of  a 
flame  be  checked  by  decreasing  its  aurfsce  in  respect  of  its 
volume,  a  greater  amount  of  light  is  obtitined.  The  smoky 
flame  ot  turpentine  becomes  Inminous  wbet*  iU  tempera- 
ture is  raised ;  and  if,  by  the  use  of  an  outer  gloss  cylinder 
in  addition  to  an  ordinary  lamp  chimney,  the  a^r  supply- 
ing a  flame  be  wanned  at  the  en>ense  of  the  escajiing  pro- 
dneta  of  eomhaatiou,  a  eonaiderabla  increase  of  ligVt  ia  tha 
resoU.  Henmsnn  fln&  that  tbe  cooling  eflect  ef  a  metaOi* 
burner  on  a  gu  flame  notably  diminishes  its  lumiuwity  j 
and  be  attribntes  the  greater  intensity  of  the  light  observoa 
when  the  burner  is  heated  to  an  earlier  separation  of  carbob 
particles  in  the  flame,  and  to  their  more  vivid  ineaa- 
descence. 

Considerable  insight  into  the  conditions  of  tbe  lominoaltf 
of  flame  has  been  afforded  by  experiments  with  mixtnrer 
of  illuminating  gas  and  air:  Ue  light  of  pure  coaVg^a 
being  reckoned  at  100  onito,  that  of  gas  with  10  per  cent, 
of  air  is  S3  units,  with  20  per  cent  7,  with  30  per  cent 
2,  and  with  40  per  cent  0  (FranUaad).  The  non-lnmin- 
oaity  of  the  flame  of  the  Bnnaen  lamp,  by  means  of  which 
a  mixture  of  coal-gas  with  2  to  2|  times  ito  bulk  of  air  is 
burnt,  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  the  rapid  deatniction 
of  tbe  iUttminants  of  the  gas  by  the  oxygen  of  the  admixed 
air ;  but  some  further  ei^lanatton  of  the  phenomenon  is 
evidently  neeesaary,  since  tha  volume  of  air  anplojed  if 
inadequate  fbr  the  eon^ete  oxidation  d  the  gas,  and  the 
flame  is  still  lighUess  if  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxids,  steam, 
or  indifferent  goaes,  as  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  ^  subatitnted  for  air.  Wibel  {Devt  Chtm. 
Get.  Btr.,  viii.  226),  finding  that  the  beating  of  the  gas 
and  air  previoos  to  ignition  renders  the  flame  luminous, 
concludes  that  the  non-luminosity  of  the  flame  is  the  result 
of  the  cooling  action  of  the  nses  entering  tt ;  bu^  aa 
Heumann  p<nnta  oat^  it  cannot  be  wholly .dca  to  this  caus^ 
for  the  temperatare  of  the  mm-lnminoos  flame  of  tlia 
BuDsen  biimer,  aa  also  of  the  blowpipe,  is  much  above 
that  erf  otdioaiy  flamea.  From  tha  observations  of  Stein 
{J.  Pecut.  Clum.,  ix.  18S),  who  shows  that  a  flame  made 
nou'lominons  by  nitrogen  ia  yet  hot  enouf^  to  decompoee 
coal-gas,  and  that  carbon  monoxide,  which  has  a  pyrometric 
effect  nearly  equal  to  that  of  coal-gas,  renders  the  flame  of 
that  gas  non-luminous  withont  lowering  ita  temperature,  it 
ia  evident  that  the  mere  introducUon  of  a  diluent  into  a 
bnming  gas  diminlshea  ita  light,  independently  of  any 
abao^uon  of  heat  to  which  it  may  give  rise.  Heumann 
flnds  that  decrease  (rf  Inminoaity  through  dilution  and  cool- 
ing t^ea  place  when  a  gas-flame  giving  light  in  ordinair 
air  is  plungsd  into  a  mixture  of  five  volcmes  of  air  with 
two  Tolnmes  of  carbon  dioiid^  or  when  ttr  producU  of 
combustion  are  allowed  to  aceomnlsts  in  the  air  in  wUeh 
the  flame  is  bominit 
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Thf  d«^ras  of  npidity  with  irhieh  ozldation  takes  plan 
is  a  condition  whieli  aSbeta  very  oomidenblj  the  lumin- 
aitij  of  flames.  If  ■  small  flama,  free  from  unoziditable 
aobstaneei,  bs- placed  in  pure  oxygen,  its  light  becomes 
faaUe,  since  tbe  illominaDts,  imteaii  ot  spreading  throagh 
it  in  an  tDcandescent  state,  are  speedily  oxidized  ;  within 
certain  limits,  therefore,  the  mirtare  with  the  oxygen  of 
an  inert  gas,  e.^.,  nitrogen  or  carbon  dtoside,  increases  the 
Inminosity  of  the  flam&  The  stmplest  form  of  gaa-banier, 
liaTing  a  uogle  orifice  only,  afTorda  tbe  nunimnm  amount 
of  ligh^  as  the  gaa  mshea  vithoot  interraption  into  the 
^r.  ypfhea,  faowcTer,  as  by  the  nsa  of  the  fishtail  burner, ' 
tvo  jets  of  gas  are  made  to  impinge  upon  each  other,  tlie 
velocity  with  which  the  illamiDatits  are  driven  through 
the  fleme  and  oxidized  is  retarded,  with  the  effect  of  con- 
liderably  augmenting  the  light.  The  insertion  of  a  small 
piece  of  platinum  platn  between  the  two  jets,  aa  in  Scboll's 
"  platinum  perfeeter,"  by  redactng  still  more  their  velocity, 
causes  a  further  increase  in  the  Inminonty  of  the  flame 
(FranUandX 

The  temperature  of  flames  differa  ecmsiderahly  according 
to  the  condiUons  of  combustioa  and  the  nature  of  the 
aabstanee  burnt.  That  of  hydrogen  in  air,  calculated  from 
its  absohite  themol  effect  aa  measured  by  Favro  atid 
BObennann,  is  3080*  C;  that  of  carbon  monoxide,  2828* ; 
and  that  of  mateh  gas,  1935*.  The  ozyhydrogoa  fiame 
has  a  temperature  estimated  by  Bansen  at  2841*  C.  Tlie 
flame  of  a  coounoo  candle  in  its  hottest  portion  is  at  a 
tempentore  high  enough  to  melt  a  amall  filament  of 
p1*H'>TT«q  held  in  it,  Deville,  experimenting  with  a  mix- 
ture of  oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide,  found  that,  at  5i 
millimetr«  above  tbe  orifice  of  the  burner  employed,  the 
flame  was  hot  enough  to  melt  gold ;  at  12  mm.  it  molted 
platinum;  and  at  abont  2  mm.  lower,  at  the,apex  of  the 
inner  cone  of  the  flame  or  a  littlo  beneath  it,  the  highest 
tempentore  was  indicated.  The  temperature  of  the  flame 
aloahol,  according  to  Becqaecel,  is  neatly  1204*  C 
(S20(rFahrA  U.F.IU)aMttt(/oiirn.d0PAyi;»m61),by 
meant  of  •  thanno^leebio  dement  of  iron  and  platinum, 
catimated  the  lemperatnre  of  the  external  envelope  of  a 
Buneen  flame  at  1350*  C,  that  of  the  violet  portion  at 
1250*>  and  that  of  the  blue  at  1200*,  the  temperature  in 
the  central  dark  cone  ranging  from  250'  to  650*.  The 
flame  of  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  illuminating  gas  with 
three  of  carbon  monoxide  indicated  a  temperatnr«n)f  1000*. 
The  determination  the  h^er  temperatures  of  flame  by 
means  of  thermo-eleetridty  ia,  however,  open  to  coondcrable 
•ources  of  error. 

The  nature  and  the  continuaiice  of  the  combostion  of  a 
flame  depend  (1)  on  the  supply  of  die  supporter  of  the 
oombnstion;  (2)  on  the  ignition-temperature  of  the  gaa  or 
vapour;  and  (3)  on  the  heat  produced  in  burning,  and 
'therefore  on  the  degree  of  tate&ctioa  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  by  lessening  ehamical  combination  dimlniihea'the 
heat  of  Uie  flame. 

(1)  In  the  case  of  all  ordinary  flames  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  is  the  supporter  of  combu^on,  and  of  this  a  free 
mqiplyiBroqnint&  Aoombnstible  hydrocarbon  containing 
mm  than  six  parts  (tf  oarboa  to  one  of  hydrogen  bums 
witii  a  smt^  flame  in  air,  unless  a  free  <L«nght  can  be 
provided  by  the  use  of  a  lamp^lass.  A  coal-gas  flame  sup- 
plied 1^  an  orifloe  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is 
not  smokeleta  when  lugher  than  2|  inches ;  but  the  flame 
is  rendered  dear  if  by  leDgthening  or  dividing  the  aperture 
of  the  jet  the  expoenra  of  a  larger  extuifc  of  its  surnce  to 
the  air  is  effected. 

<2)  Davy  {Phil.  Tctmt.,  1816,  pL  i  p.  117)  pobta 
oak  that  a  large  quantity  of  ^r  thrown  upon  a 'small 
lams  lowera  its  heat  bolow  the  exi^oding  Tpemt  of  its 
•tituents,  and  that  the  cxtinctiou  of  a  flame  by  Uowing 


upon  it  is  probably  produced  by  dial  eanse^  astisted  by 
the  dilution  of  the  explosivs  ZDixtare.  Tbe  fact  that,  by 
the  presence  vt  neighbourhood  of  a  oocJer  body,  the 
tempetatore  of  a  heated  gas  or  vapour  is  lowered  beiieath 
the  igniting  point,  explains  the  action  of  the  wire  gauze  of 
the  Davy  lamp  (see  Coal,  vol.  vL  p,  72),  and  also 
explains  why  a  caodle-flams  does  not  quite  touch  its 
wick,, or  a  gas-flame  its  burner,  unless  the  latter  be  some- 
what strongly  heated.  The  presence  of  an  inactive  gas 
hinders,  and  if  in  large  quantity  prevents,  by  its  cooling 
action,  the  explosion  of  gases.  The  rate  et  propagation 
of  ignition  in  gaseous  mixtures  thus  varies  not  only  with 
the  nature  uf  their  combustible  constitueota^  but  with 
tlie  degree  to  which  theae  are  diluted  with  indifferent  gaiea 
The  rate  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  com- 
binlng  proportions  is  31  miUimetrea  a  second;  and  that 
in  a  similar  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen  is  less 
than  1  mm.  a  second  (see  Bunaen  in  Po^ff.  Ann.,  exxxi 
165).  The  maximum  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  igni* 
tion  for  marvh-gaa  and  air,  according  to  E.  Ma&rd 
{Ann.  dtt  Mwut,  lil  355,  1&75),  is  '524  mm.,  tin  minimum 
"041  mm.  B  second ;  the  velocities  of  coal-gas  and  air  are 
maximum  1*01  mm.  and  minimum  0097  mm.  a  second. 
A  jet  of  combustible  gas  at  high  pressure,  or  much  diluted 
with  inert  gases,  can  be  ignited  only  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  orifice  at  which  it  issues,  owing  apparently 
to  the  cooling  action  of  the  gas  itself  and  of  the  outer  air, 
and  perhaps  more  espetually  to  the  veloci^  of  the  gas  being 
greater  than  that  of  the  propagation  of  ^itim  within  » 
(Heumann). 

(3)  From  numerous  experiments,  chiefly  with  gasaa^ 
Davy  concluded,  first,  that  tbe  extinction  of  flame  on  ran* 
faction  of  the  atmoephere  takes  place  onl^  when  the  heat 
produced  by  the  burning  body  is  inzntficient  to  keep  up 
the  combustion,  tbe  mere  removal  of  pressure  from  the  bnm- 
ing  body  being  without  effect  on  its  combnstibiti^;  end 
secondly,  that  thurefore  those  bodies  which  require  least  heal 
for  their  combustion  bnm  in  noiB  tarafied  air  than  those 
requiring  more  heat,  and  those  wUdi  prodnce  much  haat  la 
their  cojnbnstion,  other  circnmstaneeaDdng  the  saau^  bum 
in  more  rarefied  air  than  those  ]produ^ng  little  hMt  {PUU 
Trant^  1817).  Hmce  the  eztin<:tion  of  a  gas  by  tarslafr 
tion  is  hindered  by  raising  its  temperature.  Davy  finud 
that  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  oombinmg  pro- 
portions could  not  be  exploded  when  rarefied  to  one 
eighteenth  of  its  normal  density,  uid  that  hjrdrogen  would 
not  bnm  at  a  pressure  of  one-seventh  of  an  atmoephere. 
Compreauon  tends  to  make  tiie  combustion  of  flames  less 
perfect  so  that  flames  smoky  at  ordinary  pressure  can  ba 
rend«ad  nnokelass  \(j  lare^png  the  atmospheca  ia  whiiA 
thqr  are  burning. 

It  hss  been  shown  by  Profeoor  K  Bknstn  QiatlheeonlnBtioB  ol 
a  uniform  mixture  of  an  inflaramRUe  gts  with  azygea  takes  pises 
disoontinnonilv.  Thus,  when  s  mlxtnrs  of  carlwn  monoxide  and 
exjgea  in  oombining  proporUoiu  ij  uplodsd  in  a  cIoMd  tsmbI,  Ha 
tcmperatnra  risas  from  (r  to  BOSS*  C,  and  tarO'thirds  o(  tbs  carboa 
monozitle  remain*  nacoDfomcd  uid  tncombnttiblo  notil,  \lj  radi- 
ation uid  conduction,  the  temperatnn  ■(nki  to  (X  Below  this 
tenipMatara  a  Mcond  burning  oeKini,  which  nstom  tho  tampuatora 
to  8&58*  a,  at  vbich  point  It  abide*  ttationarr  nntO  exactly  half  the 
carbon  monexida  is  coasamed.  The  inflamod  n^xtnra  new  eools 
to  114<*  C  whsa  Os  eembostioB  ceasM ;  it  mnit,  bowsTcr,  be 
afterwards  conUaned  at  lower  aa  at  higher  tcmperatnra^  rfncs  the 
prodnct  of  oombosUan  condsta  arentnally,  on  cooling  of  earbw 
oioxida  only.  'Bnnaaa  has  fbitl  er  poiatad  oatthattbora  iaa  Anpla 
molecolar  relation  between  the  qoantitiee.or  oompcanda  whioh,  in 
faroniable  drcomataocta,  axa  formed  simnltaneonaly  in  a  parleetly 
uniform  gaseoni  mlztnre  ;  aa,  for  example,  when  water  aiM  eaibao 
dioxida  ar^  produced  from  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  bunt 
with  less  oiTgea  than  nifBocs  for  tbe  eombastion  of  both.  {(J^ 
CBSUlstST,  ToL  V.  p.  48S,  ooL  S.)  This  relation  undenoas  sad- 
den  altorattMS  Ij  the  additim,  liy  d^iaaiv  of  a  third  Mdy,  as 
tha  toBManeous  natore  of  the  mixtnraaot  beiaf  aaTatait. 
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Tha  ndUtioii  of  beni  front  the  flune  of  a  Bmuen 
bamer  U  eouidsnbly  lea  tiutn  tlut  from  a  lamitions  gaa 
flune,  aod  }^  moat  T^wan  u  Im  powerfaUf  absorbed. 
Tba  abaorpboD  by  the  ab  of  tha  beat  radiated  from  a 
bjdrogea  flame,  the  source  of  which  is  the  aqaeona  vapour 
pcodaced  bT  the  combustion,  baa  been  ahowo  b^  Tvadall 
to  bo  due  u>  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  air,  dry  air 
bong  actoall;  tiaosparent  to  the  radiationa  of  the  flame, 
vbereaa  oo  Immid  daya  nndried  air  may  absorb  as  much 
u  20*3  par  cent  of  them.  This  pheoomenoD  ia  explicable 
n  tta  tfaowjr  tha^  notwitlutMi^ag  the  high  tempscttwe 
of  ttw  flame^  than  ia  an  accord  between  ita  oscDlating 
molecnlaa  and  thoae  of  aqueona  rapour  at  the  ordtttaiy 
temperature,  the  heat  of  the  flame  iocreoaing  the  amplitnde 
bet  not  tha  rate  of  ita  molecalar  vibratioa.  When  a 
carbonia  oxide  flame,  tha  product  of  which  is  carbonic 
acid  gas,  ts  made  to  radiate  through  an  atmosphere  of  the 
asme  gaa,  the  abaorptioo  is  rery  great,  iDsomnch  that,  at  a 
nearara  of  4  inebe^  6S  per  oent  of  the  radiation  is  cut  off. 
The  radiation  of  heat  from  •  flame,  it  ia  thna  apparent^ 
dependa  oo  tke  length  of  fho  heat  wans  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  tho  nature  of  ita  pradoela,  it  glvea  riae,  and  on  the 
character  of  tht  atmoatuure  thnragh  which  the  radiations 
have  to  paas.  The  products  of  the  combnation  of  alcohol 
are  aqoeona  raponr  aad  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  heat  nj*  of 
whidi  hare  a  dow  period  of  vibration  and  eorre^nd  to 
the  ultra-rod  rays  of  the  ipectnim.  The  temperatore  of 
aa  alctdiol  flame  nay  be  bwerel  by  plangtng  into  it  a 
tpml  of  platinum  wire,  but  ita  heat,  being  thereby  con- 
vartad  into  heat  of  higher  refrangibili^,  ia  conaequeutiy 
man  nadily  tMaamittoa  thmngh  aoue  anbatancei,  snch  as 
gliai^  than  that  of  the  original  thme^  Tyndall,  Heat 
MM  «  Mode  of  Uolkm,  6th  ed.,  1879,  p.  389 

The  phenomena  of  ainging  flames  have  already  been 
a]]«!dd  to  (AoouBTiOB,  toL  i.  pi  119).  U.  C  Docharme 
baa  prodneed  petBiatant  and  varied  aonnda  by  directing  a 
jet  it  air  from  a  tube  with  a  diameter  of  3  to  6  mm.  on  a 
gas-flame  anpplied  by  ao  orifice  of  similar  diameter.  The 
aSect  of  the  jet  of  Mr  aeems  to  be  attributable  is  great 
meiiDra  to  its  ehemioal  heaidaa  its  mechanical  aeUon.  By 
attaring  tho  diametar  and  position  of  the  tnbas,  and  the 
Hton  and  pcaaon  of  the  gas  and  air,  the  aoands  and  tho 
colour  and  shape  of  the  flams  may  be  greatly  modified. 
(CSsav^  &Mdl,  bzx.  <^  H02.)  On  tha  apectrs  of  flames 
aaa  BraoTMnc  AVALTsia 

In  eonteqnauea  of  the  rarefoction  of  the  air  which  it 
oooaaiona,  and  also  Its  tapering  form,  flame  acta  with  great 
rapidity  in  dissipating  a  cha^  of  eleetrici^.  It  has  been 
ahown  by  Qrore  {fi^  Mag.,  1854,  [4],  til  47)  that  a 
eorrant  of  elaotrieity  is  tratumitted  ia  flame,  and  ia  produced 
fa  it  probably  by  diemical  action. 

Dr  Edmnnd  Boppe,  b  a  paper  on  tha  elaotrloal  lasist- 
snce  of  flames  (JITacAridl&a  a.  d.  JT.  Get,  dL  W\»m.  il  d. 
etorg-AnffHttt-lmwmUat,  1877,  p.  313),  eonelades  ss  the 
result  of  his  eaperimental  inTettigatioos  that — 

(1)  For  rrnj  flame  tht  dsetrla  eondnetlnty  inoresMi  with  tn 
I  Vtass  «r  the  hmX  anil  of  th*  ■moant  at  tiie  buraing  gutm ;  (2} 
\m  ralaUre  eoadnetivjtr  of  diflment  fUuBM  is  depeodoit  on 
to»  nstan  of  tha  sabttanQu  bnnit ;  tbe  Taponta  of  Hlta  and  aoln- 
tions  en  partlonlarlj  efficicjit  in  aagmantltig  ths  eondncUvi^  of  th« 
flauM  of  hydrogta;  and  (3)  Ohm's  law,  centrarr  lo  tha  nmist  of 
Haakd  (iu,  d.  Ktnigl.  BOdu.  Om.  A  Wim.,  y.  p.  79, i> 
i^pticuio  to  t>-«  esM  M  flamei. 

The  diamagnetiim  of  flame,  on  ita  diaoorery  by  U.  P. 
Baacnlari,  was  in  1847  investigated  both  by  Zautedeschi 
and  Faraday.  When  placed  in  variona  poaitiona  betwe^ 
tha  poles  of  a  powarfnl  electro-magnet,  the  flame  of  a  wax 
t^^  beoomes  inclined,  or  assnmea  a  fishtail  shape,  or  even 

rttda  oat  ridtt  and  left  in  an  eqoatorial  ditaetion  between 
polai^  pndMoing  a  doable  fiama  with  two  kag  (ongnea. 
VaiM^  lonnd  that  irfisa  a  natt  flams  otdy  about  ona 


third  of  an  Inch  hi|^  was  utad,  the  mcgnette  fores  flattanal 
it  into  an  senatorial  disc.  The  brightest  flanies  appMiei 
to  him  to  ba  lha  mostdiamagnstio  (Faraday,  Exa.  SftearehcK 
vol  ill  pp.  467,  487,  490). 

See,  In  addition  to  the  anthoritiMqnated  above,  trorit^W-  R^ 
Davy,  ad.  W  Dr  John  'Dm,  voL  vL  pp.  I-IM,  lUO;  tvAX.irA^ 
A  Cowm  1^  iMiura  on  OmI-Om,  1867,  and  Stf^tmAt^  Jb> 
trarrha,  1877;  snd  Dr  Kad  HenmsBB,  CmMMtow  U  Aj  Xknrf 
^  ZuflUnoiu  Flama,  trsBsUtod  by  H.  IL  PatUior  Utdr  from 
Liebig's  Aim.  itr  CheMie,  vol  dxxxL  pC  pp.  '  tt-in,  and 
ToL  clxxxi{.^p.  I'M,  in  Fka.  Uag.,  1877,  n>.  1,  W  8W.  On  the 
tnnaparenCT  of  oolonred  flsmss  sae  Ooi^,  Cn^  /tmA,  IxxxvL 
S78-460.    SMalaoOjU.  (T.ILB.) 

FLAMEL,  KiooLis,  a  reputed  French  v  jhemist,  and  a 
ealigraphor  to  the  university  of  Parity  war  oomabont  1330, 
Beooming  a  money  lender,  he  amassed  im  ./tense  wealth,  with 
which  ha  boilt  a  large  number  of  eliv  dies  and  endowed 
various  charitiesL  Hs  died  at  Paria  2'id  March  1418,  and 
waa  bnriad  in  the  church  oC  SaiiM  Jaeqaes-la-Bondiorie, 
to  which  he  beiinsnthsd  the  bulk  i  hia  property.  Hia 
onnsual  prosperity  acquired  for  hii.„  either  during  his  life 
or  shortly  after  bis  death,  the  repr  »tion  of  beieg  an  alche- 
mist, and  gradualljr  his  .history  became  incrusted  with 
legend.  It  waa  said  that  be  a  oidentolly  discovered  the 
secret  of  alchemy  in  an  old  be  ,k  by  a  Jewish  astrologer 
which  happened  to  come  intt  his  hands,  and  that  after 
reaching  a  good  old  age  in  F'  *flc«,  hs  and  his  wife  myste- 
riously disappeared,  presnmr  jly  to  live  in  spkodoor  in  tha 
East  through  the  aid  of  tiv  philoaophai's  stonei  A  book 
on  alchemy  exists  in  the  ii^^srial  library  of  Poria  mth  an 
inscription  professing  tr  bavs  been  written  by  Ntcoba 
Fhunel,  but  plainly  a  .orgery.  In  1961  also,  a  amaU 
treatise  entitlod  Somtw.rt  Fkiloiophique  dt  Nieolat  Flamet 
was  published  amonj  a  collection  of  alchemist  troatisea 
entitled  Trat^forma' ion  tt^allique.  These  and  similar 
inventions  were,  h<>yever,  exploded  by  Vihiin's  E*»ai  nr 
PHitlmn  dt  Saiio-J  aetHoJa-Btmeierie,  1 796,  which  con  tains 
an  account  of  tho  .ife  of  Ftamel,  derived  from  &e  arehivca 
and  other  antbo^do  doonments  of  the  parish.  Sea  alio 
DettriptUtt  d«  M  7%Ue  de  Pant  am  qimtiimt  SUde,  par 
OuUUbert  de  ifeii,  published  for  the  fint  time  frcun  I)e 
Meti's  manuscript  by  Leronx  de  laacj,  Paris,  1859. 

FLAMEy ,  a  Boman  aaerificial  pt'ieA  Tbo  flamons 
wen  under  the  direction  of  the  pontifices,  and  were  con- 
secrated to  'bUe  service  of  some  particular  deity.  The  highest 
in  rank  uora  tho  Flamen  Cialis,  Flamen  M&rtialis,  and 
Flomen  fjuirinalis,  who  were  alwaya  selected  from  ammg 
the  patriciani.  ATbsn  ths  nnmber  of  flamens  was  raiasd 
from  tkee  to  fifteen,  those  already  mentioned  were  entitled 
aqjor*^'  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  twelve^  vho  vara 
called  ntnoret,  and  were  chosen '  from  the  jiebs.  Tha 
flamebs  were  held  to  be  elected  for  lifc^  bat  they  might  bo 
GomptUed  to  resign  office  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  on  tbo 
occnnence  of  some  ill-omened  event  during  ths  performanco 
of  thuir  rites.  The  official  dress  of  the  flomena  was  the 
cpex  or  cnp  (surmounted  with  a  piece  of  pointed  olive-wood, 
roand  the  biue  of  which  a  lock  of  wool*  waa  twisted),  the 
lana  or  mantle,  and  a  laurel  wreath.  The  highest  of  all 
theae  prieata  waa  ths  Flamen  l^blii^  or  flamen  of  Jnpitsr, 
who  in  virtue  of  his  office  wak  entitled  to  a  lictor,  toaaeafe 
in  the  senate,  to  a  corals  chair,  and  to  the  toga  ptxetextOf 
woven  by  his  wife  of  thick  wooL  Tho  sight  of  fettera 
being  fort>idden  him,  his  toga  was  not  allowed  to  be  tied  in 
a  knot  but  was  fastened  by  means  of  clasps,  and  the  only 
kind  of  ring  pcnnitted  to  be  worn  on  his  finger  was  a 
broken  one.  If  a  persou  in  fottors  took  refuge  in  his  house 
hs  was  inuiediataly  loosed  from  hia  bonds ;  and  if  a 
criminal  on  hia  way  to  ths  aceua  of  Ids  pnnisbmont  mot 
him  and  threw  himself  at  Ida  feat  he  aros  rented  for  that 

* /Dkm,  wlimM,  WMiMUiiBtoTamaadlMaslhs  aaaa  niaiia 
"  fosM  UaaMB."  ws*  dsdved. 
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day.  Tha  flunen  Dnlis  woe  not  allowed  to  leave  the  city 
for  a  BiDgle  night,  to  ride  or  even  touch  a  horso  (a  restric- 
tion which  incapacitated  him  for  the  consulship),  to  snear 
an  oath,  to  look  at  an  army,  or  to  vltnasa  the  business  of 
doily  l^fl.  Hia  nurriage  ma  diaiolable  only  by  death. 
His  irifo  was  called  Fluai&tca,  and  waa  obliged  to  assist 
her  huaband  at  the  sacrifices  and  other  religious  duties 
which  he  performed.  She  wore  long  woollen  robes,  a 
purple  veil,  and  shoes  made  of  the  leather  of  sacrificed 
aoimals,  and  like  her  husband  she  carried  tlw  sacrificial 
knife.  Some  of  the  municipal  towns  in  Italy  had  flomens 
as  well  as  Rome.  When  it  hacame  customary  to  deify  the 
emperors,  flamens  were  appointed  ia  all  Uie  proviuoial 
towns  to  aaperintend  their  worship. 

FLAMINGO  (Portngaase  Flamingo,  Spanish  ftaiMnteo)^ 
%  Wat•^IH^d  eoiupicnons  for  tha  bright  acarlet  or  flame- 
eolonrad  patch  npon  its  winga,  and  long  known  by  Its  elosste 
name  Phcenicoptenu  as  an  inhabitant  of  most  of  the 
countiiea  bordering  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  some  of 
which  it  is  ^ttU  far  from  nncommon.^  Other  species  have 
since  been  discovered,  and  both  its  common  and  scientific 
names  are  now  used  in  a  general  sense.  The  true  position 
«f  the  Flamingoes  {PAanticopltndtg)  has  bean  moeh  debated, 


and  omithoIogisU  are  as  yet  by  no  means  agreed  upon  it 
ftolessor  Huxley  (Proc  ZoU.  Soc,  1867,  p.  460)  considers 
the  form  "«  completely  intennediate  between  the  Anserine 
birds  on  the  one  sidc^  and  the  Sto^  and  Herons  on  the 
thatit  can  be  ranged  with  neLther.*^   And  he  puts 


*  la  Ot«M0  siK.  AaU  Uitior,  howmr.  It  U  ran,  uid  to  thli  mom 
u  moft  UMr  ji.  be  stMbatod  AibtotU'i  dlanoe  coaceralng  It,  tlKngh 
it  WM  koowi  »  AiiitopluuiM, 

*  Thns  Ci  jflrming  the  oidi^  fA  Usamfa  CMitnty  old  Nai. , 
«d.  12,  L  p.  230):—"  Uodiiua  tnUr  Anunt  et  Oralla^tl  qnU  nd 
RMidnteia  ntdlttem  nteat,  finta  aoa  mtL"  Ba  hlmstlf  ploeH 
itlsMnjais  letter.  ' 


it  by  itself  u  the  type  of  a  group  Amp^morpia  nnder  ^ 
lai^er  assemblags  of  Detmogaatka.  To  the  present  writer 
its  affinity  to  the  Anatida  seems  on  many  aceoonts  to  be 
the  strongest  hut  that  it  ehonld  atand  as  a  disUnet  famOy 
is  manifest 

Though  not  a  few  birds  have  in  f  roportion  to  the  ai» 
of  their  body  very  long  lege  and  »  very  long  neck,  yet  the 
way  in  which  both  are  empbyed  by  the  FUmingo  seena 
to  be  absolutely  sirgnler.  In  taking  ita  food  this  bird 
reverses  the  ordinary  position  of  its  head  so  as  to  hold  the 
crown  downwards  and  to  look  backwards.  The  peculiar 
formation  of  the  bill,  which  to  the  ordinary  observer,  looks 
as  if  broken,  is  of  coarse  correlated  with  this  habit  of 
feeding,  aa  well  as  the  fact  that  the  maxiUa  ii.  <contiwy  to 
what  obtains  in  most  birds)  not  only  highly  movable,  bat 
ia  m&ch  smaller  than  the  vumiihila — while  the  latter  is 
practieslly  fixed.  Both  jaws  are,  however,  beeet  with 
lamella,  as  in  must  of  the  Dnck-tribe,  and  tha  food  is 
thereby  sifted  out  of  the  mad  as  the  Flamingo  wadea  with 
its  long  neck  stretching  to  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  wstera 
it  frequents.  Still  more  extraordinary  ia  one  of.tbensM 
made  of  ita  long  legs.  The  hen  stands  npon  them*  while 
performing  that  dnt>  which  in  other  birds  is  rightly  called 
"siting."  This  fact  was  noticed  so  long  ago  as  16S3  by 
Danipier,' and  his  atatement  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  collected  many  other  travellera.  It  does  not 
appear,  howevei^  Uiat  thp  act  baa  been  penonaUy  irifncawd 
1^  any  author  subseqneot  to  him,  and  thenfore  Ua  qndat 
and  obviously  truthfol  aceoont  of  tiie  way  in  which 
Flamtngoeft  buEld  tiieir  nests  and  hatch  their  yoniig  as 
observed  by  him  in  the  Cape  Terd  Island^  may  here  be 
qnoted  : — "  They  build  their  Kests  in  shallow  Ponds,  where 
there  is  much  Mud,  which  they  scrape  together,  making  little 
Hillocks,  like  small  Islands,  appearing  out  of  tfae  Water  a 
foot  and  half  high  from  the  bottom.  They  make  the 
foundation  of  these  Hillocks  broad,  bringing  them  np 
tapering  to  the  top,  where  th^  leave  %,  small  hollow  pit  to 
lay  their  Eggs  in ;  and  when  th^  either  laj  thmr  Egai, 
or  hatch  them,  they  stand  all  the  while,  not  on  the  HQlod^ 
but  close  by  it  wiUi  their  Legs  on  die  ground  and  in  the 
water,  resting  themselves  against  the  Hillock,  and  covering 
the  hollow  Mest  spon  it  with  their  Bumpa :  For  their  L^ 
ore  very  long ;  and  building  thus,  as  they  do,  npon  tha 
ground,  they  conld'  neither  dnw  ^eir  Legs  conveniently 
into  their  Nests,  nor  sit  down  upon  Uiem  otherwise  than 
by  resting  their  whole  bodiea  then^  to  the  prejodioa  of 
their  egga  or  their  yonng;  wore  it  sot  for  tins  »<*mii»Mt 
eontrivanea,  which  they  have  by  nataral,instinflt  'Ovej 
never  lay  mora  than  two  Eggs,  and  aeldom  fewer.  Hie 
young  ones  cannot  fly  till  they  are  almoefc  full  grown,  hot 
will  run  prodigiously  fast ;  yet  we  haTe  taken  nurr  of 
them."— Dampier,  Keu  Yoyagt  rmmd  tiu  World,  ei.  8. 
corrected,  vol  i  p.  71,  London,  1697. 

It  is  of  course  only  under  very  favoorable  eircnnutancea 
that  BQch  nests  as  these  can  be  built  When  time  or  place 
ia  vastiu  the  hdbs  leem  to  drop  their  egga  at  random, 
aa  Mr  J.  w.  Clark  waa  told  they  usually  do  at  this  day  ii^ 
tfae  South  of  France  (Ihu,  1870,  p.  Ml),  when  a  nest  haa 
not  been  seen  for  some  years.  FluningoeB  are  emioentty 
gregarious.  Their  favourite  reaorta  are  aalt-laksi — in- 
deed these  may  be  said  to  be  ^  prime  neceasi^ ;  and 
when,  as  often  happens,  they  are  diminished  by  drought, 
the  birds  have  to  take  long  flights  in  quest  of  new 
faaimte.  Thus  some  of  the  wanderera  oceasioDally  get 
separated  from  the  main  body,  and  appear  in  varioaa 
unwonted- apota  On  the  wing  the  Flanungo  is  deacrflied 
aa  presenting  a  singular  appearance,  tie  ned  and  hp  hma^ 


■  a  nirtake.  It  was  Iwlbn  stated  (BniM,  vOL  iU.  s.  77»  tfast 
tha  haa  nsmiBso        asbdcte  with  dSMdlaa UgL," 
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«tntcli«d  oat  in  a  eontinnons  stnight  line.  Vlhta  feeding 
or  ftt  rest,  &  flock  of  Uiete  birds,  owing  to  their  red  plnm- 
«ga,  hu  often  been  likened  to  a  b'odj  of  Brituh  soldiers. 
The  young  tppsar  to  be  •  long  time  in  arriring  at  the  full 
beanty  of  their  plumage,  aad  as  ths  sexes  an  aaid  to  differ 
greatly  io^t^some  of  Aa  diflkoltiBa  which  the  determina- 
tion ^>ectes  in  this  genoa  prosenti  may  be  excused.  No 
fewer  than  f onr  species  of  Pha»ieopUr»$  have  been  dbscribed 
as  iuhaUting  the  Old  World.  There  is  the  large  bird  known 
to  the  ancients,  Temminck's  P.  antiqvonun,  which  cer- 
tainly ranges  from  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  to  the  Oupian 
and  to  India,  if  not  fnrthei.  The  P.  rrj/threeut  of  Joles 
Teneaoz  has  been  described  as  differing  in  its  biightei 
planiage,  aal  k  anppoaad  to  be  a  tnttTO  of  Soatbem  and 
Westertt  Africa,  bnt  it  b  aim  »ud  to  bare  strayed  to  Eui  ope. 
Then  two  smsllei  species  {P.  minor,  Qeoffroy,  and  P. 
rubidtUt  Feilden) — the  ont.  from  Africa  the  other  from 
India,  hare  also  been  deacribed,  bnt  whether  their  existence 
can  bb  substantiated  remains  to  be  seen.  Four  epeciei* 
baT«>  likewise  been  indicated  as  belonging  to  the  Kew 
World  There  is  first  a  large  and  rery  brilliantly-coloured 
Urd  to  which  the  Linniean  name  P.  rvhtr^  has  been  coq- 
tisned,  inbaUting  auitaUa  loealiUaa  from  Florida  south- 
vacdb  to  an  nndetermined  hUtudeu  To  this  speeiei  Hr 
Salvin  (Tnau.  looL  Soc,  ix.  p.  498)  nfen  the  P. 
ffjjiAon^iiuAM  of  G,  R.  Qray,  founded  on  a  qwomea 
inm  the  Qal^ngoi  Fhtn  there  ii  the  /*.  ^iUtuit  of 
Qmelm  {P.  ignipaUutiiu  later  wtiten)  which  in  colour^ 
ing  more  reaembles  the  European  specie^  and  is  found  in 
TEriotts  parts  of  South  America.  Lastly  cuues  the  P. 
mdiitmt  of  Fhilippi,  which  is  easily  distiugnislied  from  all 
others  Uirough  the  want  of  a  back-toe,  and  was  regarded 
hf  Bonaparte  a&  meriting  geneiic  separation  under  the 
aame  of  Pmmietptarm,  This  appeaia  to  lian  Ita  home 
OB  Ibt  aalfc-lakaa  of  the  elbrated  desert  of  Atai^a. 

Tm  foaail  remains  of  a  Flamingo  have  been  recognised 
fiOB  Lower  and  Middle  Tertiary  beds  in  France,  and  the 
•peciee,  which  appears  toliaTe  been  very  close  to  that  com- 
monly oalled  P.  antiqmrvm,  has  received  the  name  of  P. 
croiaeti  from  Professor  Qerrais.  Bnt  a  morr  interesting 
discoTery  is  that  by  Professor  A.  Milas-Ednards  of  no 
fswar  than  five  species  of  an  extinct  fonn  of  PhmncopteritUt^ 
Moaed  by  him  Palttiediu  {Ou.  Fm.  dt  la  P^wue,  iL  p. 
08).  nena  an  from  laenstrine  depoeils  of  the  Miocene 
oodL  The  same  distinguished  zoologist  also  refers  to 
Ihis  family  remains  designated  by  him  Agnojiteni*, 
and  those  of  the  ElornW  (property  Ildonat)  of  IL 
Aynurd.  (a.  k.) 

FLAMINnfDS,  Titus  Quiircnus,  a  Roman  general  and 
•tateaman,  well  known  as  the  liberator  of  Greece,  was  bom 
about  338,  and  died  about  I7i  B.a  The  patrician  family 
of  the  QnincUi  had  already  made  thoir  mark  in  Roman 
btstory,  but  of  Titus's  immediate  oncestors  nothing  is 
known  except  that,  according  to  the  Fasti  CapitoUni,  his 
father  bore  uie  same  name.  He  began  his  palmc  life  as  a 
military  tribnns  ander  Marcollua.  On  &e  death  of  hia 
commander  he  was  appointed  proprstor  of  Tareutum  and 
the  neighbouring  district  His  adminutratire  abilities 
Were  recognised  even  in  this  subordinate  post,  and  in  203 
B.a  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  commission  of  three  to  sup- 
^enent  the  colony  of  Venusium,  whose  onmbers  had  been 
dnuD^d  'jj  the  war  with  Hannibal  In  199  B.a  he  waa 
made  auMtor,  and  the  next  year,  akqming  the  regnUr 
•tagea  cJ  adila  and  prmtor,  he  obtained  the  consnlshi}, 
■otwithatanding  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  on  account 


'  liwns  nttmA  til  t1i«  acconnta  of  Fltmlo)^  knows  to  tilm  to 
a  do^  spe*l*s,  f.  nibtr.  H*n>  b*  vu  deddodljr  wrong,  liuM  tlioM 
«(  ths  (Hd  World  snd  of  tU  Nsw  an  mUx%\j  dUtinct  i  bat  ths  im- 
bsbIk  asrifaiag  tUs  triTltl  nsai  to oas  of  the  Isttra  hasTHtobs 
«9kM  by  ftatthdesiito. 


of  hia  youth.  The  scanty  recoids  of  his  early  Teirsfnmlslt 
nothing  which  will  adequately  account  for  thumarreUonaly 
rapid  promotion,  but  it  is  explained  and  justified  by  liis 
aubeeciuent  career.  Flamininus  waa  one  of  the  first  and 
most  aucoeesfnl  of  the  rising  school  of  Roman  statesmen, 
the  opponents  of  the  narrow  and  almost  provincial  patriot- 
ism of  which  Oato  wss  the  type,  the  disciples  of  Greek 
culture,  and  the  advocatea  of  a  vide  imperial  policy. 
Hia  winning  manners,  his  polished  address,  liis  knowledge 
of  men,  and  the  personal  fascination  which  was  maimy 
owing  to  theee  qualities,  and  lastly  his  knowledge  of  Qrecl^ 
^^}lich,  according  to  Plutarch,  he  spoke  like  his  native  lan- 
guage, all  marked  him  ont  as  the  fittest  representative  of 
Rome  in  the  East,  and  it  was  aa  anapidoni  lot  for  Boms 
which  assigned  to  tb*  ootml  the  province  of  Maccdoda, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  Philip.  No  sooner  waa 
ht  appointed  than  he  set  to  work  to  collect  new  levies, 
selecting  the  picked  veterans  who  had  served  in  the  Spaniab 
and  African  campaigns.  His  predecessors  in  the  province 
Sulpicins  and  Publttu,  had  been  dilatory  and  incompetent 
not  quitting  Rome  till  their  year  of  office  bad  neariy  expired. 
Flanininns  sailed  in  the  early  spring  and,  leaving  bis 
troops  at  Corcyra  to  follow  bim,  crossed  tn  a  sin^  galley 
to  the  mainland  and  boniadto  the  Roman  oamp  in  Epinia, 
dismlMed  bis  predecessor  Fablins  TUltni^  aiid  u  a  council 
of  war  determined  to  storm  tte  pass  of  Antigones,  a  narrow 
gorge  a  little  below  Clissonra,  which  waa  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  Repulsed  in  the  direct  attack,  be  consebted  to 
parley  with  Philip,  and  the  two  commanders  met  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aons  and  conversed  acrooi  the'narrow  i>treani. 
Flamininus  at  once  revealed  his  intended  ptlicy,  and  in 
stem  and  nncompromising  terms  demanded  the  liberation 
of  Greece  and  Tbeualy.  Philip  indignantly  broke  np  the 
conference,  exclaiming  that  huder  terms  ceald  not  bava 
been  proposed  to  bim  Led  be  bean  conquered.  This  bold 
attitude  of  defiance  and  assertion  ut  the  claims  of  oppressed 
nationalities  was  in  a  giaat  measure  the  secret  of  Fhunis- 
iuns's  success.  Tbt  news  soon  spread  that  a  Roman  had 
come,  not  to  transfer  the  yoke  of  slavery,  bnt  to  vindicate 
the  liberties  of  Greece.  Charops,  on  Epirot  chieftain,  re- 
vealed to  Flamininus  a  by-path  across  the  mountains  by 
which  the  pass  could  be  turned ;  a  signal  fire  showed  that 
a«  expedition  had  succeeded ;  and  a  aunnltanunis  Attack  in 
front  and  rear  completely  routed  the  MacedoUans,  wbo 
were  only  saved  from  total  destmcti<ai  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  which  rendered  pursuit  impOdsiUe.  Flamii  tnoa 
found  himself  master  of  Epinu,  and  he  cemented  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the  Epirots  by  his  mildness  and  modention, 
which  contrasted  with  the  eitortions  and  ravages  of  Philip. 
From  Epirua  he  passed  into  Thesbaly,  and  took  Phaloria, 
though  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Atmx  on  the 
Peneus.  Thence  he  marched  into  Locri^  where  Antima 
served  bim  aa  a  basis  for  fnrthei  operations,  and  enal 
bim  to  eonununieate  with  tiie  fleet,  which  waa  commanded 
by  bis  brother  Lncios.  Many  towns  m  Fbocis  opened  their 
gate*  to  bim,  and  Elatea  the  capital  was  taken  after  a  long 
resistance.  His  principal  efforts  were  now  directed  to  win 
01  er  the  Achsan  league,  and  in  this  he  was  so  far  success- 
ful that  a  conference  of  the  Greeks  was  betd  noarNican  on 
the  Meliac  gulf,  under  his  presidency,  to  treat  with  Philip. 
A  tmce  of  two  mouths  waa  sgrrtd  to,  on  condition  of  the 
evacnation  of  all  tne  towns  of  Fbocis  and  Locris,  to  enable 
boUi  parties  to  send  d^ttties  to  Rome.  The  Greek  depuUea 
were  instrocted  to  demand  tbo  expulsion  of  Macedoniaa 
garrisons  from  Demetriae,  Chalcia,  and  Corinth,  at  tho  only 
guatantee  for  the  freedom  of  Greece.  When  the  seiiut*. 
demanded  of  Philip's  ambaeai.dor»  whether  he  was  ready  to 
grant  these  terms,  they  replied  that  they  had  no  instruc- 
tions, and  were  sent  Uck  and  told  to  treat  directly  with 
Flandninns,  whose  command,  which  was  juat  expiring,  *>ier 
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•xt«n&d  tet  a  weond  year.  Flftminin^  having  thus 
■eearwl  his  own  object,  ahotred  no  diaposittoa  to  temporize 
with  Philip,  md  tlie  Begotiatioiu  were  abruptly  broken  off: 
The  perfidy  of  Kabia,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  Mcured  him  a 
valuable  ally  and  the  help  of  Argon,  which  Philip  had 
delivered  over  to  Nabis  to  garrison.  Thebes,  and  with  it 
Boeotto,  was  gained  over  partly  by  persnosioo  and  portly 
by  stratagem,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring,  197  B.C.,  FUmin- 
inu  took  the  field  with  nearly  all  Greece  at  his  bock.  After 
a  cavalry  akinniab  near  Fhenn,  the  main  armies  met  at 
CynoscepbalB,  a  low  range  of  hills  so  called  from  a  fanciful 
resemblance  to  dogs'  heads.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  and  the  Homan  legion  had  met  in  open 
fight,  and  the  day  decided  which  nation  was  to  be  mastor 
of  Greece  and  perhaps  of  the  world.  It  was  a  victory  of  in> 
toUigence  over  bruto  force,  and,  where  nnmbers  and  conioge 
were  equally  matched,  the  snperior  strategy  and  presence 
of  mind  of  the  Soman  general  tnmed  the  scale.  Tha  loft 
wing  of  the  Boman  army  was  fotiring  in  hopeless  conf nnon 
before  the  deap  and  serried  ranis  of  the  Macedonian  right 
led  by  Philip  la  pei30i^  when  Flamininns,  leaving  them  to 
their  fate,  boldly  charged  the  left  wing  ander  Nicanor, 
which  was  forming  on  tho  beigbt&  Tlie  phalanx  was  like 
a  stean  faanunor,  irresistible  if  it  hit  its  object  bat  moving 
only  in  one  directiim,  and  oauly  thrown  oat  of  gear. 
Before  the  left  wing  Iwd  time  to  form,  Flominians  waa 
Bpoa  them,  and  a  massacre  rather  tbaa  a  fight  ensued. 
Tliis  defeat  was  turned  iato  a  general  root  by  a  nameless 
tribune  who  collected  twenty  companies  and  charged  in 
rear  the  victoriood  Macedonian  pbalaox,  which  in  iu  parenit 
had  left  the  Roman  ri^t  far  behind.  8000  UacodonioDS 
were  killed  and  &000  taken  prisoners,  white  the  Bomans 
lost  only  700.  Macedonia  was  now  At  tho  mercy  of  Some, 
and  Flamininns  might  have  dictated  what  terms  he  liked, 
but  he  showed  his  nsual  moderation  and  fanightedncss  in 
disregarding  the  root-and-branch  politici  of  bis  .£toIian 
allies,  whou  heads  were  tomed  py  the  part  they  had 
takm  ia  the  victory,  and  contenting  himself  with  his 
previoua  demands,  nilip  tost  all  his  foreign  possessions, 
but  retained  his  Macedonian  kingdom  almost  entire.  Buck 
a  valaable  bulwark  against  the  outer  world  of  Thracians 
and  Ceils  was  not  lightly  to  be  removed.  Ten  commip- 
•iimers  arrived  from  Some  to  rognlate  the  final  terms  of 
peace,  and  at  tlie  Isthmian  gomi  i  which  were  celebrated  at 
Corinth  io  the  qmng  of  196  B.0  a  heiald  proclaimed  to 
the  assembled  crowds  tliat  "the  Boman  people,  and  T. 
Qdnctios  their  general,  having  conqaered  King  Pliilip  and 
the  Macedonians,  declare  all  tie  Qreek  states  which  had 
been  subject  to  the  king  henceforward  free  and  indo- 
pendenL"  A  about  of  joy  oroso  so  loud  that  it  was  heard 
by  the  sailors  in  the  luirboor,  and  in  Plutarch's  time  the' 
legend  told  how  birds  flying  over  the  course  had  dropped 
down  stunned  by  the  noise.  The  games  were  forgotten, 
and  all  crowded  round  the  proeonsnl  eager  to  Idsi  the 
banda  of  the  liberator  of  Greece,  who  was  almost 
amothered  vrith  cbaplots  and  garlands.  TkU  day  was 
indeed  the  climax  of  Flaminidos's  career,  of  which  even  the 
■tately  triumph  that  two  years  later  be  obtained  at  Borne 
must  have  seemed  but  a  pole  reflection. 

Of  the  rest  of  his  public  life,  which  was  mainly  occupied 
in  consolidating  the  fruits  of  the  victory  of  Cynoscepholie, 
we  can  only  ^ve  the  barest  outline ;  but  we  will  first 
attempt  to  estimate  hia  work,  and  discuss  bow  far  he  merited 
the  proud  title  of  benefactor  of  Qrcooe,  which  Greeks  and 
Bomuis  alike  bestowed  on  him.  That  he  was  animated 
by  an  ardent  love  of  the  Greek  name  and  raee^  as  genuine 
as  that  of  Byron,  of  Canning,  or  of  Kanaria,  odmita  of  no 
maonable  doubt.  To  attribute  to  FUmininus  a  Macchiavel- 
lian  poliey.  as  if  be  eoold  have  foreseen  Corinth  overthrown 
■Bd  Aflhdt  tamed  Into  a  Boman  prorinoa^  ii  not  txalj 


disingenuous  but  absnrd.  There  k  more  foree  in  tbe 
chaige  which  HommSen  brings  against  him,  that  his 
Hellenic  sympathies  pnivented  him  from  seeing  the  innate 
weaknesB  and  mutual  jealousies  of  the  Greek  states  of  that 
period,  whose  only  hope  of  peace  and  safety  lay  in  sub- 
mitting to  tho  protectorate  of  the  Boman  republia.  But 
if  - the  event  proved  that  the  liberation  ^Greseewaia 
political  mistake  it  was  a  noble  and  generous  nuBtake^  and 
reflects  nothing  but  honour  on  the  name  of  Flamininos. 

The  only  military  enterprise  that  remained  after  the 
conquest  of  Philip  was  to  crush  Nabis,  who  still  held 
Argoe,  as'  woU  as  his  own  tyranny  of  Sparta.  In  allowing 
the  conquered  tyrant  to  retain  hia  native  possoasion^ 
Flamininns  was  probably  influenced  by  consideration  for 
the  Spartans,  who  would  never,  except  under  oompalniM^ 
have  Bobmitted  to  the  Aehiean  league. 

His  last  act  before  returning  home  is  chamcteiiatio  ol 
the  man.  Of  the  Achsana,  who  vied  with  one  another  in' 
showering  spon  him  honours  and  rewards,  he  asked  bnt 
one  personal  favour,  the  rodomption  of  the  Italian  captives 
who  had  boen  sold  as  slaves  in  Greece  during  the  Hanatbalia 
war.  These  to  the  number  of  1200  were  presented  to  Itin 
on  the  eve  of  his  depaitnn^  and  fonned  the  chief  onuuBBOt 
of  liis  trium|>h. 

In  193  B.a,  on  the  mirtare  between  the  Bomans  and 
Antioehns^  ilunlninns  retained  to  Qreeoe,  tbb  time  as  the 
civil  repreeentative  of  Bomei  Hit  personal  inflaenca  and 
ekilfnl  diplomacy  secured  the  wavering  Achisaa  itale^ 
cemented  the  allianoe  with  Phili|^  and  contributed  munlj 
to  the  Boman  victory  of  ThermopyUe.  Chakia  and 
Nanpactns,  which  hod  joined  the  enemy,  owed  their  preser- 
vation to  bis  interposition  with  the  consul  Glabna  In 
169  B.a  he  was  Inade  censor.  In  this  office  his  fair  fame 
was  sullied  by  an  unseemly  quarrel  with  Cata  Brotherly 
aff'oction  tempted  him  to  shield  from  just  punishment  a 
diseolute  and  brutal  ruffian.  In  1S3  B.a  he  oudertocA  oa 
embassy  to  Fmsio^  to  induce  the  king  of  Bithynia  to  de- 
liver up  Hannibal  Hannibal  forestalled  his  fate  by  taking 
poison,'and  his  dying  words  justly  atigmatind  this  pitifid 
victory  over  a  defenceloBS  and  destitute  old  man.  The 
only  excuse  for  bis  conduct  a  that  it  was  prompted  not  by 
wanton  cruelty  or  love  of  reveqge,— motives  which  wen 
wholly  alien  to  his  chuactor, — -but  by  restless  ambiticm 
and  an  inordinate  love  of  glory,  the  infirmities  vt  a  traly 
noble  nature.  Tht  history  of  his  later  jeaia  ia  a  bhnk^ 
and  ire  only  learn  from  Ida  biogr^her  Plntareh  that  nil 
end  waa  peaceful  and  happy.  (F.  &) 

FLAMIKIUS,  Caivs,  an  eminent  member  of  the  plebmB 
gena  FlamEnia,  who  in  the  contse  of  fifteen  yean  of  pi^)lio 
life  (233-217  ao.)  held  successively  the  offices  of  tribons^ 
preetor,  and  censor,  and  was  twice  advanced  to  the  consular 
dignity.  During  his  triboneship  (233  B.a}  he  iras  succees* 
f  ul  in  carrying  a  measure  for  distributing  vuitua  among  the 
^ebeiani^  in  terms  of  the  Jicinian  law,  tlw  agar  Gai&oss 
FiceuDB,  an  extenuvo  tract  ot  newly-ao(]aired  terrboiy  lyioc 
along  the  east  coast  *of  the  paninsids  to  the  aonth  ol 
Arisdnnm.  This  law  was  carried  in  &ea  of  the  detennina4 
opposition  of  the  entire  senatoriol  party,  who^  aocwding 
to  Valerius  Moximus  (lib.  v.,  c.  4,  see.  0),  at  one  atage 
threatened  to  declare  him  a  pnblia  enemy  and  raise  an  amy 
ogiunat  him  ahould  he  persevere  in  his  agitation.  In  227 
B.C.  ho  was  appointed  pnetor,  Sicily  being  asrigned  to  him 
03  hia  province ;  and  tiiere  he  so  conductod  himacU  as  to 
win  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  people  whom  ho  goremed. 
This  they  took  occasion  to  show  tiiit^  years  ofterwarda 
wh«  his  son  was  eumle  wdile.  In  333  n.a  he  WM  made 
consul,  and,  abng  with  1«  coUeagoe  P.  Fnriai  nUloih 
hastened  at  ouce  to  the  north  to  pr«iiecute  the  OaUIe  war, 
which  had  been  oeeasioaed,  it  is  said,  by  the  opaiatioB  of 
Us  own  agnrisB  Uw,  and  wUeh  had  been  goag  oa  nUh 
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iadMirin  renlto  ttnce  225.    RmU/  the  TVaeu 

tht  nto  of  Piacenza,  he  anatained  a  dwelt  which  eompelled 
liim  to  o^Mtnlate.   Ua  facile  buubiaa  hanng  fraotod  him 
a  fraa  vatrMt,  h«mMdil]p,in  cQqjwicUoawithmCaooBiani, 
naawed  the  atteok  at  another  p(^nt,  periupa  on  the  rirer 
OgUo.   Oa  thia  ooeeaion  he  waa  anooenfiu;  bat  iteeema. 
Tec7  donhtfnl  whether  the  victory  wu  not  gained  in  apite 
^  nth«  tiiaa  by  maana  of  Uie  ganeralahip  of  the  consol. 
At  all  areata  bU  conqueat  <tf  the  iDsnbres  failed  to  mahe 
anjr  imprevion  on  the  aristocratia  party  who  had  oppoead 
hi*  election  and  afterwards  sought  to  obtain  his  recall;  and 
the  hooonra  of  a  trinmph  were  awarded  to  him  only  when 
the  BagatiTe  dedaion  of  the  aenata '  had  been  orerbome  by 
the  pi^HUar  T«ee»    Acoocding  to  PUttinh  (ifar«f/i»»  4) 
he  waa  nevetthflMs  compelled  to  roaign  hia  office  before  the 
natntal  tenn  had  eipired.    In  231  he  waa  chosen  magister 
eqoitan  nnder  the  diototonhip  of  H.  Minacius  Bofos,  bnt 
waa  not  permitted  to  take  office  owing  to  a  bad  omen — tUo 
•qneaking  of  a  ehrew-moiue — which  had  occurred  imtnedi- 
ately  after  the  election.    In  the  following  year  (220  B.a}  he 
vas  censor ;  and  this  period  of  office  waa  marked  by  the 
axscoUoa    two  great  pnUle  woAs  which  are  pennaoently 
asaodated  with  hia  name — a  eiraiB  and  a  road.  ThaCSrena 
FhuDinias,  erected  in  •  toealitr  which  had  previonaly  been 
known' as  the  Prata  FUminia,  waa  designed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  plebeians,  especially  for  their  pnblio  meet- 
ings,— thej  having  no  right  at  that  period  to  sit  in  the 
Circus  Maximus.    The  Via  Flaminia  was  the  first  to  be 
earri6d  acrces  the  Apeanines,  thus  connecting  the  Adriatio 
Aod  Tnacan  seas.    It  waa  a  continoation  of  the  old  militai? 
road  which  had  bean  earned  aa  br  aa  to  Spoktiom  (Spoleto) 
in  340  Ka    Frmn  Spoletinm  it   went  to  Fnlgmiom 
^oligno)  and  Forum  Fl&minii  (San  Qionumi  in  Fori- 
flainma);  thence  it  monnted  the  Apennine  slope  to  the 
station  Ad  Ensem  (La  Schieggia),  crossing  the  central 
ridge  at  what  is  now  known  as  the  pass  of  Fnrlo,  and 
deaoending      the  valley  of  the  Motauns  to  Fannm  For 
tnn»  (Fano),  whence  it  kept  the  coast  aa  far  as  to  Arimi- 
nom.   In  218  B.a,  as  a  Ittder  of  the  democratic  oppoai- 
tion,  Flanunios  waa  one  of  the  chief  ^omoteia  of  the 
maainra  btMght  in  by  tlM  tribane  dandins,  which  pro- 
Idbitad  aenatora  and  senators'  bom  from  possessing  se»- 
going  Teesek,  except  such  as  might  be  oeeessary  for  the 
tna^ort  of  Uie  produce  of  their  own  estatea,  and  generally 
ahnt  them  out  from  everything  which  the  Romans  indnded 
Bodar  the  categoiy  of  commercial  apecnUtion  (quBstos), 
aneh  as  andertaking  public  contracts  (redemptionesX  and 
the  likfl^   The  affectire  support  which  he  hadgiv«i  to  ^ia 
■mania  vastly  inereaaed  the  popnlari^  of  Fl^inina  with 
Ua  own  order,  aod  secured  his  second  eleetkm  u  sonsul  in 
the  fcdlowing  year  (217  ac),  shortly  after  the  defeat  of 
SsmpicmhiB  at  the  neUa.    Withont  ataying  to  go  thnmgh 
the  nsoal  sdemnities  of  installation  at  the  Ca{HtoI,  or  to 
celebrate  the  fetin  I^ins,  FUminiua  at  once  hutened  to 
Ariainnm  and  thence  to  Arretium,  there  to  be  ready  for 
an  aggressive  campaign  agunat  lumbal  aa  soon  as  the 
Toada  should  be  open.    If  eanwhile  Hannibal,  onea^  in  hia 
wmter  quarters^  had  aeeompli^ed  with  eomparative  ease 
the  paaaage  of  the  Apennines  and  forced  hm  way  south- 
ward aeroaa  the  flooded  idaios  of  the  lower  Amo.  He 
eoQsnl,  fearing  lest  the  enemy  should  find  Borne  nn|ao- 
teeled,impBtnonsIysetoatinpnnuit  Free  to  select  his  own 
ground,  Hannibal  chose  to  make  his  stand  between  Bor- 
ghetto  and  Paasignano,  in  the  narrow  defile  formed  by  the 
hHk  of  Cortona.  which  ii  dosed  at  its  euttance  by  the 
lhasimena  lake    With  the  main  body  of  his  infantry  he 
hamd  dm  farther  ootfat  at  the  hiU  of  Tom,  lAilo  the 
troopa  and  the  aavalty  were  poetedoBthe  iddaa  of  the 
MM.   It  WH  eady  nurniiw  (an  Uie  S3d  of  Jnn^  aoeord- 
lag  ta  dM  nnoomoted  cauadiri  bnl  In  mlity  mi  hbu 


da^  in  April)*  when  Fkninius  raaehed  the  spot,  and  a 
thick  bace  covering  hiU  and  lake  altogether  enuealed  the 
position  and  even  the  ezistenct  of  the  enemy,  nntil  the 
Soman  army  fonnd  itsdf  omnidetel^  and  hopelawly  mT' 
roaoded  b  the  fatal  defile.  In  the  Uum  hem  ewnaga 
that  followed  10,000  Romans  perlshod,  and  FlasdniM  waa 
among  the  slain. 

Frmn  the  materials  which  Livy  and  Polyblus — no  friendly 
critics — furnish,  it  is  manifest  that  Flaminius  was  a  man 
of  ability,  en«^,  and  probity,  who  with  the  braveiy  of  a 
tma  soldier  combined  many  of  the  beet  qnslitiea  of  a 
popular  democrat  leeder.  While  eminent,  however,  m 
the  head  of  a  political  party,  ud  euoceasfnl  in  carrying 
some  pieces  of  osefal  legislation,  he  has  little  or  no  eiaun 
to  rank  among  the  greator  stateamen  of  the  republic;  Am 
a  goneml,  moreover,  he  waa  headstrong  and  sdf^nSdaB^ 
and  he  seems  to  have  owed  such  victraies  as  he  adueved 
to  personal  boldness  favoured  by  good  fortune  rather  than 
to  any  anperiori^  of  strat^cal  slull  (see  Livy,  nd,  zuL ; 
PolybiiiB,  iL,  iii). 

FLAU IKIUS,  CUiva,  eon  of  the  preceding,  was  anastor 
nnder  P.  Sdpio  Af  rieanna  the  elder  in  Bowt  in  the  year 
310  B.a,  and  ttxA.  part  in  the  c^tare  of  New  CartUge; 
Fourteen  yearalater  ne  waa  curula  ndEe ;  and  this  term  of 
<Ace  was  nariced  by  the  distribution  among  the  citisens  at 
very  bw  prices  of  luge  quantitiea  of  grain,  which  ina  tim^ 
of  Roman  scarcity  the  Biciliaos  had  sent  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  father's  prtetorehip  thirty  yean  before.  In 
193  &C.  be  himself  attained  a  pnetoiship,  and  was  sent  to 
the  recently  constituted  province  of  Bispenia  Citcrior. 
There  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the  insnboidinain 
p<S>nlaUoaa,  and  oftw  a  siege  took  Litabmm,  a  city  which 
IB  described  by  lAyy  as  having  been  strong  and  opulent^ 
and  made  pnsonw  Corribilo,  a  powerful  chieftain.  In  187 
B.a  he  beoune  consul  along  with  M.  ..Emilias  Lciadna,and 
was  sncoessful  in  giviiv  peace  to  Northern  Italy  by  the 
salgugation  of  the  waruke  Ligurian  tribes.  In  the  some 
year  Uke  branch  of  Uie  Via  .£milia  (traces  of  which  are 
still  discernible)  connecting  Bononia  (Bologna)  with 
Anetinm  (Arezzo)  was  constructed  by  him. 

FLAU8TEED,  Jouv  (1646-1719),  the  first  astranome^ 
royal  of  England,  was  bom  at  Denby  near  Derby,  August 
1 4, 1 646.  He  was  educated  at  the  free  school  of  that  town, 
where  his  fsUier  carried  on  bnainosa  aa  a  maltster.  He 
began  the  study  of  nuthematics  and  astronomy  while  still 
very  young,  and  showed  considerable  ingenuity  in  the  eou- 
stroctton  of  mathematical  instruments.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  caught  cold  while  bathing,  and  he  suffered 
dn^agthe  reat  <u  hia  life  from  a  rhenmatie  affieetion  ol  the 
jmota.  In  166S  he  went  to  Ireland  to  coosult  Qreatrakee, 
anotorums  qnaeltof  the  period,  who  daimed  to  be  able  to 
cnreradtdiseasaabf  manlpnlation;  bathe  retotnedtoDerby 
unenred.  He  coutinaed  his  aatroDomical  atu<Ues  here  tiU 
1669.  Aboat  the  year  1667  he  wrote  an  able  fmpm  on 
the  equation  of  time^  afterwards  appended  by  WaUis  to  his 
edition  of  Horrocks's  works.  In  1669  he  communicated  a 
paper  to  the  Bt^al  Society  under  the  assumed  name  J. 
Matheoin  a  sola  fnndert  an  anagram  on  hia  own  name 
Johannes  Flamsteedioa  i  bat  Oldenbarg^  the  seetetuy, 
addressed  a  reply  to  him,  showing  that  he  was  dtscoveied, 
and  from  that  time  Flamstoed  oonre^nded  with  many 
men  of  scienoe.  Sir  Jonas  Uoore,  whose  acquaintance  M 
made  in  1670  when  viaitiag  London,  furnished  him  with 
several  instruments,  amongst  others  with  Townly's  micro* 
meter.  In  1673  Flamsteed  oompoeed  his  treatiae  on  Tkt 
tni*a»d9pparaaPlaeu«f  ike  PtaiuUvken  at  their  gnoM 
tmd  Uatt  JXilwtea/rom  tki  J'orfA,  a  woric  lafaned  to  Ij 
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NvwtoD  ia  th«  Bnt  oditioo  of  hu  Prineipia.  Is  tlu  aam« 
jTMT  ha  obteined  bia  M.A.  degree  at  Cambridge.  He  doei 
aot  ai^iear  to  hav*  ew  atudiad  at  Cambridge,  tlioi^h  his 
saaa  m  antand  at  JaanaCdlege  in  1670,  and  he  resided 
than  for  KMoe  montln  in  1S74.  In  this  jear  he  pablighed 
hit  tpiemmt,  and  draw  np  a  table  of  the  tidee.  Sir  J. 
Uoore  at  thia  time  proposed  to  ostabliah  Fbuotteed  in  a 
prirate  obauratory  at  Chelsea;  but  Charies  IL,  vhooe 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  necessity  of  iroproTod 
aatronomieal  tables  by  a  proposal  fur  finding  the  longitude 
at  aea,  determined  to  establish  an  observatory,  and 
Bamabied  was  appointed  "  astronomical  obeeryator."  His 
ofaaarfttiona  wera  made  at  tha  qaaw's  hooae  ia  Greenwich 
Buk,  till  Joly  1676,  wbeu  the  obsamtory  waa  ready.  Of 
Ua  work  as  astronomer-royal  an  accoant  will  be  fonnd 
nDder  Astbohoht  (roL  ii  p.  756).  Baily  datea  the  cotn- 
manoement  of  modem  astronomy  from  the  year  1676.  when 
Flansteed  began  bn  obserrationa. 

Flamsteed  was  ill-paid  and  orerworked  in  his  new  office. 
A  salary  of  £100  a  y«ar  was  paid  him,  and  he  was  left  to 
proTide  his  own  inatnunents.  Until  1684  he  had  to  teach 
two  ^071  from  Christ's  Hospital,  as  one  of  the  duties  of  hia 
post;  and  be  tanght  other  boys,  to  defray  the  expenses  ho 
iDcnned  for  instnmenta.  In  1684  his  father  died,  and  he 
waa  presented  by  Lord  Koeper  North  to  a  sniall  living. 
His  means  being  thns  aomawhat  improved,  he  resolved  to 
incor  the  expense  of  a  mural  arc,  on  the  assnrance  of 
QoTamment  that  he  would  bo  reimbnrsed, — a  promLBo 
which,  however,  waa  never  fulfilled. 

Attention  haa  been  drawn  «inc«  the  year  1832  to  cer- 
tein  privato  atalm  of  Flamateed'a.  In  that  year  Frandi 
Baily  diaeoTtrad  a  large  eoUection  of  Flamateed'a  lettata  in 

S'nta  hands,  and  other  letteta  afterward!  at  Gnenwich. 
a  Aduiral^  nnfortonataly  decided  to  print  thasa  at  the 
pnblio  expense.  For  aome  time  it  was  sapposed  that  the 
fair  fame  of  Newton  and  Ballqy  had*beea  darkened  by  the 
pnblieatioD  of  theaa  docnments.  But  Sir  David  Bi«wster 
discovered  among  Newton's  papeta  a  seriea  of  letters  and 
papera  completely  ezcoIpaUng  Newton  and  Halley  from 
diargea  affecting  their  nononr,  and  placing  Flamateed'a 
diaraeter  in  an  nnfaronrabla  aspect.  It  must  be  reiDom- 
bersd,  howe?ar,  that  the  can  made  out  by  Bnwster 
wunst  Flamstaed,  and  the  ease  made  ont  by  BaQy  against 
Newttm  and  Halley,  both  rest  on  ex  parU  statements. 
Hie  concIuaioD  to  which  a  careful  investigation  of  both 
adea  of  tiie  story  appears  to  point  is  that  both  Newton 
and  Flamsteed  ahowed  exceeding  ill-temper,  and  that  the 
ehargea  affecting  the  honour  of  either  (and  of  Holloy  as 
Newton's  friend)  had  their  origin  entirely  in  the  ill-feeling 
thus  excited.  It  is  nnfortonate  that  the  matter  ahoold  ever 
htTa  been  opMtad.  Let  it  bo  lemembered  only  that|  white 
on  the  one  batid  Hamateed  ftmdahed  Newton  with  eveiy 
lunar  obeerrab'on  mads  before  1685,  when  the  first  edition 
of  tite  Prineipia  appeared,  Newton  on  the  other  hand 
baaed  on  these  observations  the  noblest  theory  the  world 
of  science  haa  known. 

From  1715  to  1719,  the  year  of  his  death,  Flamsteed 
aaperintended  Uie  publication  of  the  HiMoria  CaeleUii,  but. 
the  pablieation  was  not  completed  tit)  1723.  Hia  Taloable 
AOoM  Calatia  wh  not  pnbliahed  tiU  1793^  The  well, 
known  British  eatalogne  tA  3684  atara  vp^tut  In  the  third 
Tolnme  of  the  Bitloria  Ce^atit,  Hiongh  of  feeUe  con- 
•dtotioo,  Flamsteed  attained  the  age  of  aeven^-thive,  bis 
death  ocenrring  on  the  last  day  of  ue  year  1719,  Ha  was 
aueceeded  in  the  office  of  astronomer-royal  by  Halley. 

FMNDERS  (Oerman  Flanden,  Dntch  Vlaendem),  an 
aneieat  Conntship  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  has  left  its 
'nama  to  two  prorinoea  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Belginm, 
dhtlngiihhad  aa  Eaat  and  Weafc  It  took  iU  rise  about 
A*  *iau  of  <!b«ilM  Aa  Onat,  bat  tha  early  history  of  the 


line  of  counts  is  far  from  certain,  the  older  chroBielM 
giving  very  different  statements.  Leaving  out  of  view  those 
mythical  perso&agaa  tiirongh  whom  aa  n  matter  of  cooisa 
a  connoxion  ia  oatabliahed  with  Priam  of  Troy,  we  find  the 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  Foraatar^  aa  thij  are  called, 
in  a  certain  Uderie  le  Bn^  .**  oofy  eon  of  Salnatt  prinee  o( 
Dijon,  and  of  Madame  Eriogarda  daogfater  of  Qerard  lord 
of  RonssilloR,"  who,  says  Lambert,  canon  of  St  Omer, 
"  videos  b'landriam  tucuant  et  incnltam  ae  memoroaam, 
occnpavit  earn,"  Even  Liderio  is  of  donbtfal  authenticity, 
though  his  death  in  836  is  mentioned  in  the  Annaleg 
Blandinientet,  which  wera  compiled  befon  1064  from  eariier 
doenmentb  Hia  aon  Ingelnunn,  aay  the  ehronielea,  bad  n 
son  Andoeer ;  bnt  according  to  wveral  modem  Investigatois 
Audacer  was  merely  a  cognomen  of  Baldwin,  the  next 
person  in  the  genealogical  series.  With  Baldwin,  who  ia 
distingaishod  as  Brat  de  Fer  or  /ro»  Arm,  wa  at  length 
raoch  the  tetrafirma  of  history.  He  was  a  strongs  daring 
and  unbcmpnlons  man,  and  made  noise  enough  in  his  own 
day,  more  particulariy  by  carrying  off  and  marrying  Judith 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald  of  France^  a  1a^  of  easy 
prinoi^o^  who  bad  already  been  tha  wife  of  Athelwnu 
of  the  West  Saxona  of  England,  and  for  n  time  .£thel- 
wuira  son  ^thelbald,  Baldwin  IL,  the  Bald,  bom  of  this 
marriage,  is  mainly  remembered  as  a  vigorous  opponent  of 
the  Normans,  and  as  the  builder  of  the  walls  of  Bruges  and 
YproB.  It  IS  said  that  he  also  laid  the  foundation  the 
]»UUcal  liberties  of  his  country  by  appointing  twelve  of 
his  principal  vassals  as  a  council  of  state.  He  took  to 
wife  iEUUiiTth,  daoghter  of  King  Alfred  of  Eni^and. 
On  hia  death  in  918,  hia  poasassiona  wen  divided  betwoan 
hia  two  Bona  Amnlf  the  Elder  and  Adolphns;  bnt  tha 
latter  aurvivod  only  a  diort  time,  and  Amnlf  aneceedad 
to  the  whole  inheritancei  His  reign  was  full  of  tnablea 
with  tho  Normans  on  the  one  band,  and  w!th  the  empercv 
Otho  L  on  tha  other;  and  he  made  one  of  hia  conferencaa 
memorable  by  murdering  William  Longsword  the  Norman 
duke.  In  his  old  age  he  pUced  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  Baldwin,  his  son  by  Adela  daughter  of  the  oonnt 
of  Vermondois,  and  the  young  man,  though  his  reign  waa 
a  very  short  one,  did  a  groat  deal  for  the  comm«cial  and 
induatrial  progress  of  the  conntiy,  eatabliahing  the  first 
w"%ven  and  fullers  of  Ghent,  and  instituting  yearly  fain 
at  Ypres,  Bruges,  Veumo,  Cossel,  Courtmi,  Tnonmt,  and 
Rousselare.  On  Ealdirin's  death  in  961  the  tiA  oonnt 
resumed  the  control,  and  spent  the  fow  remaining  yean  o( 
his  life  in  socuring  the  succession  of  his  grandson  Atnnlf 
or  Arnold  the  younger.  The  reign  of  Amulf  was  ter- 
minated by  his  death  in  989,  and  he  was  followed  by  hia 
eon  Baldwin  IV.,  styled  PnUkra  Barba,  Comely  Beard, 
or  aim^y  BarbaiuM,  Met  deu  Baerd,  With  the  beaid.  Thia 
Baldwin  fought  successfully  both  agabst  tha  kingof  FnuM 
and  the  empeior  Henry  II.,  and  obtuned  from  the  latter 
Valenciennes,  Wolchereo,  and  the  islands  of  Zealand. 
The  counts  of  Flanden  thus  became  feudatories  of  the 
empire  as  well  as  of  France.  Baldwin's  son  Baldwin  T., 
snmamed  of  Lille  ^  Latin  Insulariu^  in  Dutch  Tan 
Byssel)  rebeUod  in  1028  against  his  father,  at  the  instiga.- 
tion  of  his  wife  Adela,  dangbte;  of  Robert  of  France  ;  bnt 
two  yarn  later  feaea  wm  awom  at  Ondenaide^  and  tho  oU 
nun  eontinaad  to  tdgn  till  hia  death  in  103^  Baldwin 
T.  praved  a  wwthy  aaoceasor,  and  aot^uired  frwnthe  peopU 
the  title  of  Debonnairs.  He  waa  aa  active,  amlntiaaih  oa- 
teiprising  man,  and  greatly  extended  his  power  by  wan 
and  alliuu:ea.  Before  his  death  he  saw  bis  eldest  daughter 
Uatilda  sharing  tho  English  throne  with  William  tha 
Conqnaror,  hia  son  Baldwin  of  Hons  (in  Dntch  Bergen)  ia 
posseoMon  of  Hainaalt  in  right  of  hia  wife  lUchUda  the 
widow  of  the  lata  conn^  and  Us  aon  Rebori  tho  SM» 
mitng  onr  tho  countahlp  of  Hollaod  and  Fkwland  in  tighf 
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«(  til*  eouBtess  Qartrndfl,  HU  yoangor  dangtitor  Jndiili 
itd  married  Toetig,  brother  of  Harold  U.  of  En(laDd. 
On  bu  deatb  in  1067,  Btldwia  of  Uou  succeeded  to  the 
conntahip  of  FUndert,  apparently  witbont  <^i>oeition  ^on 
the  part  of  Robert  hia  alder  brother ;  bat  a  few  yeara 
afterwaria  a  quarrel  bnko  oa^  and  BaUwitt  was  slala 
BfllMTl  now  eUUnad  tha  tatelaga  of  Baldwin's  chndren, 
and  obtained  the  anpport  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.; 
wbita  Ricbilde,  Baldwin's  widow,  appealed  to  Fhilip  of 
Franca.  The  contest  was  decidad  at  KaTencboTOB,  near 
Ouiel,  Febmary  23,  1071,  where  Robert  was  Tictor,  and 
AranU  -in.,'  Baldwin's  aon,  was  ifsin.  Ama,  Timui, 
Tonrnd,  lad  other  towns  <^  Frendk  Slandaia  lud  taken 
put  with  the  eonntesa  and  the  French,  while  Qhant,  Bmgea, 
Tprai^'Conrtrai,  and  other  towns  of  Flandara  proner  ware 
« tha  side  of  Robert.  He  saccassfnl  competitor  neld  the 
«rantdiip  till  his  death  in  1093,  when  he  was  aocceeded 
ijr  his  son  Robert  IL,  who  became  famous  for  his  ezploits 
in  (ha  first  cmsade,  and  acquired  the  title  of  Lance  and 
fiword  of  Christendom.  Baldwin  VIL,  sumamed  A.  la 
Htidke,  or  With  the  Axe,  baeama  count  on  Robert'a  death 
in  1119,  and  in  hia  torn  transmitted  tba  digni^  to  his 
■conrin  Ofiuulea  of  Danmark,  aon  of  Oannta  and  Adelai^ 
-dangfater  of  Bobert  the  TtMm.  Thia  Claries  of  Danmark 
was  a  nligioQi  anthn^asl,  and '  axNcIsed  hia  authority 
against  all  awetrars,  neeromanoars,  Jews,  and  nsnrers.  At 
Bragaa  in  II27  he  ordered  all  the  granariea  to  be  thrown 
^ipau ;  and  the  merchants  who  bad  axpacted  to  make  gain 
hj  the  dearth  were  ao  anragad  that  thaj  fonnad  a  oon> 
apiraqr  and  proourad  hia  aasaarinatim  in  tka  diurch  of  St 
Donat.  Mo  fewer  than  lix  ptatondm  to  the  oountahip 
vnr  ^paaiad,  and  among  lha  not  ^nSiam  Oito,  aon  of 
RiAert  Conrthoae  of  Kormaody,  and  Thierri  or  Iheodorio 
of  Ahaoc;  The  latter  waa  the  anccassful  competitor,  and  he 
married  the  widow  of  Count  Charles,  Marguerite  of  Oer^ 
mont  He  diaUnguished  himself  at  home  tiy  the  wise  en- 
oooragemaat  whii^  he  gave  to  the  growth  of  popular  liberty, 
and  abroad  by  dw  part  whleh  ho  to«>k  in  aerual  iriiiailing 
••ipadftiooa.  In  tin  latter  yaara  itf  liia  life  ha  ratirad  to 
OntTBlinea,  leaving  the  cares  of  state  to  his  son  Philip,  who 
'wheo  ha  eama  to  tula  in  his  own  name  followed  in  his 
fatbsr'a  footiteps,  and  aoqaired  tht  hutonrable  reputation 
of  "the  greateat  lawgiver  of  Flanders."  He  married 
Elisabeth  of  Yemundoia,  and  on  herldeath  bad  a  violent 
dispute  with  the  French  monarch  about  the  poasesaiou  of 
Tannand(HS^  which  waa  ultimately  granted  him  during  hia 
liliBL  Ao  h«  had  no  aUUrsa  hia  inliaritanee  went  to 
Baldirin  of  Halnaalt,  who  had  married  hia  sister 
Uarguerita,— 4  change  of  the  dynas^  which  considerably 
sflbrted  the  relationa  of  Flanders  with  Fntncsu  The  French 
king  laid  claim  to  the  countship,  and  Baldwin  waa  cod- 
atr^ned  to  cede  Artoia,  St  Omer,  Lena,  Hesdin,  and  a 
neat  part  of  aouthem  Flanders  to  France,  and  to  allow 
Matilda  of  Portugal,  the  widow  of  Hiili^  to  }uAi  Lill^ 
Casaal,  Tenno,  RiUe^  and  Slnya.  Margaerita  died  in 
1194  and  Baldwin  in  1195,  and  the  oountahip  devolved 
on  their  son  Bsldwin  IX.,  who  became  the  fonndar  of  tlia 
Latin  empire  at  Constantinople^  and  perishod  in  Bulgaria 
ia  1306.  The  emperor's  two  daughters  were  boUi  under 
age,  and  accordingly  the  government  of.  Flanders  and 
Hainaalt  «-as  entrasted  to  his  brother  Philip,  assisted  by 
Bossehaart  <^  Aveanes  and  William  of  Hainaolb  Johanna 
the  aldar  daughter  waa  mairiod  to  Ferdinand  or  Fanaad  of 
Portogal,  but  left  no  hnr;  and  so  tha  Inheritanca  of  both 
Flandars  and  HaioanU  pauad  on  her  death  in  1279  to  the 
duldran  of  tha  younger,  Uargaret — the  latter  to  John  her 
^dest  son  by  har  first  marriage  with  Boescbaert  of  Avesoca, 
and  tha  former  to  Qny  uf  Dampierre,  a  son  of  her  second 
aarriaga  with  William  of  Dampisrre^  a  French  nobleman. 
"Ikt  gmnnmt  ot  Guy  pmd  an  ufntinato  om  : 


Flanders  was  Invulved  in  a  aevm  atmggja  witli  Franeai 
and  for  a  time  almoat  loat  iu  independencei  The  old 
count  died  at  Compifegne  iu  pristm  abunt  two  mouths  after 
peace  waa  oondndeid  in  130S ;  and  Bobert  of  Bathnne^  hia 
aon,  was  acknowlodged  hb  anceaaeor  both  by  tha  Flaidnp 
and  by  tha  Ran^  Bobert  wu  an  aUe  and  vaUant  prinea^N 
and  baa  tha  hMioor  of  having  eataUiahed  at  Brugea  the  flnt 
insurance  ciMspauy.  Tha  reign  of  his  grandson  and  ano-' 
oesBor  Xionis  of  Nevers  and  Rethel,  who  bad  been  brought 
up  at  the  French  court  and  married  to  Uaigaret  the  Fraidi 
king's  daughter,  waa  rendered  for  aver  memorable  }xf  ^ 
anterprisa  of  Jacob  van  Artavalde^  tha  great  hero  of  EUmish 
liberty.  Lonia  pariihed  in  the  batUa  «  Crecy,  and  le't  hia 
county  to  hia  SOB  Looia  IL  of  Halc^  near  Bmgea,  under 
whom  the  strug^a  of  the  Flemish  towns  for  thur  UberUea 
was  maintainedT  By  the  marriage  of  Louis's' danghUr 
Margaret  with  Philip  of  Burgundy,  the  lordship  of  Flandara 
passed  to  the  Bnrgnndiaa  f amOy ;  and  thus  it  ultimately 
baeama  part  of,  tlie  jMsaaasions  of  the  house  of  Anstri^ 
The  title  (rfeouttt  of  naadarsh^  bean  home  rinca  1840  by 
tha  aeoond  aon  ci  Leopold  L  of  Balginn^  Phil^  Eogana 
Fordinaad. 


See  "OeaeslegU  eeoltttm  flsodilB  adrate  D.  U  a  Beth* 
mann,"  iaMcmummOa  Otrmmnim  SUortat  Sernlomm,  toL  Ix.; 
"a«s«lei^  der  Otafea  veo  rUadoii,  BiehrisAe  Waltchraiiik, 
Aahtagri."  In  iron.  Omm.  J7WL,  Ar^rMtamfirf  whwhIsKmim 
urinml  Tmuu  //.,■  Ttedltu,  EUoria  CamUtM  KmiHm,  1660- 
1U9;  Tan  PTMt,  SiM,*  it  la  Wtomdrt,  S  v<da-  ISSS;  La  Gl». 
BitMrtduOmlMdaFlMdr*,  Ivola,  1B43-4:  TankBslfc  /Im- 
dritA*  Staalf  umd  JUeDtaguckUtU  bit  1S0<,  I  vols.,  ie»-lB»: 
Handrik  Coudcnc^  OttekUcUmi*  wn  B4lfU,  1840;  F.  0. 
Stephana,  FUmiA  Stlia,  IW;  Karvva  van  Latta&hora,  HUMrt 
<I*  niMJr*,  4  ToU.,  isn;  FrWricq,£«b,paU^  daedal  Ate 

FLANDBIH,  Jkah  Hifpoltti  (1809-1864),  French 
painter,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1809.  His  father,  thbngh 
brooght  up  to  businees,  had  ^reat  fondness  for  art,  and 
sought  himsslf  to  fidlow  an  artul^s  carew.  Lack  of  early 
training  howevar,  disabled  him  for  aucoes%  and  ha  waa 
oUiged  to  take  up  tha  praearioua  ooenpattoa  of  a  adidatiin 
paintai;  Hi^iyta  waa  tha  ■aeOM  of  thiuo  bobs,  all 
pamtera,  and  two  of  them  eminent,  for  tha  third  aon  Paid 
is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  modsra  landaeapa  school  of 
France.  Augusts^  tha  oldest,  passed  tha  greater  part  of 
hia  life  as  professor  at  Lyons,  where  he  died  in  1840. 
After  studying  for  some  time  at  Lyons,  Htppo^^  and  Paul, 
who  had  long  determined  on  the  step  and  economised  for 
it,  aat  oat  to  walk  to  IVis  in  1829,  to  plaeo  thamaelvea 
under  the  tnition  of  Heneofc  Tluif  Atm  faalhr  to  cntir 
the  atelier  bf  Ingres,  who  became  not  only  thdr  matnctor 
but  their  friend  for  life.  At  first  conuutaUy  hampered 
by  poverty,  Flaadrin'a  difficnltlefe  were  for  ever  retnovad 
hia  taking,  in  1832,  tha  Qrand  Prix  de  Bome,  iwatdad 
for  his  picture  of  tha  Baeognition  of  Theseus  by  his  Father, 
Tbia  allowed  tarn  to  atndy  fivaryaan  at  Rome,  whence  ho 
aant  home  aaveral  pictniea  which  eonriderably  r^sad  hia 
fam«  8t  Clair  Healhig  tha  Blind  was  done  for  tha  caflia- 
dral  of  Nantai^  and  yaara  after,  at  the  aAibition  of  18SS, 
brought  him  a  medal  of  the  first  chua.  Jesus  and  tha 
little  Children  was  given  by  the  Govenunent  to  tha  toait 
of  Lirienz.  Dante  and  Virgil  visiting  the  Eorioos  Men 
Btrack  with  Blindness,  and  Enripidea  writing  his  Tragedies, 
belong  to  the  musenm  at  I^ns.  Returning  to  Paris 
through  Lyons  in  1838  ha  soon  received  commission  to 
omament  tha  chapel  of  St  John  in  tha  church  of  St 
Stfvarin  at  Buit,  and  reputation  ineraaaed  and  omploymait 
continued  abundant  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Boidea  the 
pictures  mentioned  above^  and  others  of  a  simibr  kind, 
he  painted  a  great  number  of  portraits.  The  works,  how- 
ever, upon  wliich  his  fame  moat  surely  rests  are  his  nionu- 
oienteldecualiTapaintinga.  Of  thaaa  tha  principal  are  those 
oxacntad  in  the  fdhnring  churches        tha  sanctuary  of 
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St  a«rtDab  dat  Prte  at  ^ria  (1842-44),  in  tli«  choir  of 
tha  aame  ehoroh  (184S-48),  in  th«  churcU  of  St  Paal  at 
Nianca  (184&-49),of  St  Vincent  da  Fftnl  at  Faria  (1850-94), 
in  Ihfl  ehoreh  of  Ainay  at  Ljona  (180S),  in  tho  nara  of  St 
GemaindaaPrfa  (1800-61).  In  18S6FbuidrinwaaalMtad 
to  tha  Acadtede  daa  Baanx-Arta.  la  1863  hia  failing 
health,  rendered  vorae  \j  faweaBant  toil  and  expoanie  to 
tha  damp  and  AKoghta  of  churches,  induced  him  again  to 
viiit  Ituj.  He  died  of  small-poz  at  Rome  on  the  Slat 
March  1864.  Mm  might  natnrallr  be  expected  in  one  who 
looked  npon  punting  aa  but  the  Tehicle  for  the  ezpresuon 
of  apiritnal  sentiment,  Flnndrin  had  perhaps  too  Uttie  pride 
in  the  technical  qnalitiea  of  hia  art  There  ii  shown  in  his 
works  mooh  of  tlut  austerity  and  coldneia,  expressed  in  form 
and  ecjoor,  wUeh  aj^ioga  from  a  &ith  which  feala  itself  in 
^odtion  to  tha  tendeneiaa  <tf  anrroondlng  life.  Ha  has 
been  compared  to  Fra  Angelico  (aee  Fbsolb);  but  the 
faoea  ti  hia  long  prooeaaionB  of  saints  and  martyrs  aeem 
to  express  rather  the  ansterity  of  soals  convicted  of  sin 
than  the  joy  and  purity  'of  never-corrupted  Ufa  which 
shines  from  the  work  of  tha  early  master, 

B&tIteiaht>Tit,£4arMtt  Ptiuiadt  H.  Flandrin,  Ptria,  1801 
FLANNEL  (French  fiatuUe,  Qerman  FUad),  an  open 
wooUeu  staff  of  niiouB  degrees  of  fineiMBs,  from  patent 
flannel,  which  doea  not  shrink  in  washing  to  baiu,  which 
is  a  coarse  wodlsn  staff,'  or  flannel  with  a  long  nap,  first 
introdnoed  into  England,  together  with  serge,  by  die 
neninga.  Domett  is  another  rariaty  of  flannu,  the  warp 
of  whi<^  ia  made  of  cotton,  and  the  woof  of  wool  It  is 
▼ery  thin,  and  is  used  for  linings  and  for  shrouds  for  coffins. 
The  mannhetore  of  flannel  is  almoat  the  same  as  that  of 
other  woollen  goods,  though  there  are  certain  wools  which 
are  mora  naed  tat  flannel  than  tat  any  other  textilea.  For 
instance,  a  short  staple  wool  of  fine  quality  from  a  South- 
down niiety  of  tha  Sussex  bread  is  prindpally  in  faTonr 
with  fha  flannel-niaken  at  Boehdale^  aa  also  the  wool  from 
Aa  Norfolk  biaed,  a  eroas  between  the  Sonthdown  and 
Iforfblk  ^umgi.  In  Wales  the  short  staple  wool  of  the 
moontain  sheep  is  used,  and  in  Ireland  that  of  the  'Wtcklow 
variety  of  the  Cotta^^  breed.  Nearly  2000  persons  are 
employed  in  thia  section  of  woollsn  manafaetorsa,  the  chief 
aeat  of  the  industry  being  Rochdale  In  Lancaahire,  while 
blanket^  a  speoial  branch  of  the  flannel  trads^  are  ez- 
tsMiTtly  woran  at  Dswainuy  U  Torltshire.  Tha  wool  for 
Iftsaa  la  cUefly  obtainad  ftom  the  ooaiaa  aUplaa  of  the 
Ifyanm  breed  in  India.  Naariy  tha  whole  p^mlation  at 
pJbiddloea  and  Newton,  in  Uontgometyahire,  finda  ooenpa- 
Wi  in  flannel  weaving  tha  Walsh  flannala  having  attained 
la  Tsry  high  reputation.  It  fa  abo  nambotarel  at  BaA- 
dnnn,  Wlokbw,  Ireland. 

A  very  eondderable  trade  ia  carried  on  by  England  in 
flannd^  aaiaahown  1^  the  eiports  for  the  year  1877,  Tis:— 
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Flannel  is  hi^t^  lecomMiaoded  1^  medical  men  aa  a 
dkitUnft  both  In  hot  and  cold  epuntriaa,  from  its  propertiea 
tA  promoting  insenaiUe  penoiration,  which,  being  absorbed 
%j  the  material,  la  immediataly  distributed  through  the 
twhola  thidcness  of  the  svbstenoe,  and  thns  exposed  over  a 
TOiylaite-kiirfae^tebemiriadeff  bytbaatmc^bata.  Dr 


BUck  assigns  ss  a  reason  why  flannel  asil  other  anbataseak 
of  the  same  kind  keep  the  body  warm,  that  tiiey  compos* 
ft  rare  aod  mongy  mass,  the  fibres  of  which  touch  eack 
other  ao  Ughuy  that  the  heat  mores  slowly  through  the  in- 
teiBtiees.  These  bMug  filled  np  with  air,  and  that  too  in  a 
stagnant  stat«^  give  little  aasblnnce  in  emdoding  the  haat 

FLATfiUSC  »  town  of  the  Unitad  Staler  sttoated 
in  King's  County,  Tiong  Island,  New  Toik,  abmit  0  milee 
from  Brooklyn,  with  which  it  is  oonnected  by  tramway 
lines.  Beaides  the  churches,  the  printapal  public  bnildinga 
are  an  educational  institution  known  as  Erasmna  Hall,  tha 
town-hall,  and  Ae  county  almsliouse,  hospital,  and  lonstie 
asylum.  The  older  housea  are  noticeable  for  their  palatial 
Btyls,  and  the  native  population  ia  largely  of  Dutch 
descent  The  battle  of  Long  Island  was  fba|^  in  the- 
neighbourhood,  Auguat  1776.  Population  in  1860, 3471 ; 
in  1S70,  6309. 

FLAT-FISH  {PltHnmectida)  is  the  name  common  t» 
all  those  fishes  which  swim  on  their  aide^  as  the  boUbut^ 
torbot,  brill,  plaice,  flounder,  sole,  &a  Th^  side  which  is 
turned  towards  the  bottom,  and  in  some  kinds  is  the  ri^t 
in  others  the  left,  ia  generally  colourleas,  and  called  "  blind,* 
from  the  abssnce  of  an  eye  on  this  sidei  The  opposite  aide^ 
which  is  turned  upwards  and  towarda  the  ligk^  ia  variously, 
and  in  scmie  tropical  speciea  area  nvidJyj  coloured,  bott 
ejes  being  placed  m  this  ride  of  the  head  All  the  boaea 
and  musdea  of  the  upper  side  are  won  strongly  derelopad 
than  on  the  bwer;  but  it  is  notawoithy  tiiat  these  flshea 
when  hatched,  and  for  a  short  time  afterward^  are 
symmetrical  tike  other  fishes,  swimming  with  the  body  in 
a  vertical  poaition,  and  having  the  eyes  placed  normally^ 
viz.,  <me  on  the  right  and  toe  other  on  the  left  ode. 
With  advancinggrowthoiwitf  the  eyea  is  ^adoally  pushed 
to  tiie  opposite  sids^  and  the  fish  assames  its  horiaoatal 
poMtion  in  the  water.  Flatflahaa  are  botton-fiah,  waly- 
ririag  to  the  anrfaee,  andiqapareatjy  not  deaceBdiagto  very 
great  deptltt.  They  are  found  in  all  seas,  except  perh^ 
the  highest  latitudes.  More  than  200  species  an  known  i 
they  are  most  numerona  towards  tha  eqaator,  whilst  thowa 
of  ue  largeat  size  (hoUbnt)  occur  in  the  temperate  and  com. 
r^ons.  Some  enter  fresh  water  freely,  like  ttie  floondsL 
The  rite  and  abundance  of  the  flat-fish,  and  the  flavour  of 
their  flash,  tender  this  family  one  M  the  modt  useful  and 
•oonomieal^  impwtaab  See  IcatHTouMiT. 

FLAYELk  3om  if.  1627-1691),  an  En^iak  dobcob- 
formist  divine,  was  bom  at  Bimnsgrove  In  Wmeaterahfre^ 
probably  in  1627.  He  waa  tha  cider  aon  of  Ifr  Bichaid 
Flavel,  described  in  contemporary  records  as  "a  painful 
and  eminent  minister."  After,  receiving  his  early  edueatioai, 

Eirtly  at  home,  and  partly  at  tha  grammai^achools  of 
romsgnve  aod  Haalar,  he  entered  Univerri^  Ooll^i^ 
Oxford,  Soon  after  taking  ordaia  in  1600,  he  obtained  a 
curacy  at  Dqptfocd,  and  on  the  doalh  of  the  ^car  ha  waa 
appobted  to  oaeoeed  Urn.  FtomD^tfordbemnoved  In 
1606  to  Dartmouth.  He  was  ^jeetod-from  his  living  by 
thepaaringof  the  Aot  of  Uttif ormi^  in  1662,  but  ctmti&nad 
to  preadi  and  administer  the  saciamants  privately  tOl 
the  Ozfcffd  Act  of  1665,  when  he  retired  to  Slop(on» 
five  milea  from  the  scene  of  his  official  labonia  After  tha 
szpnlrion  of  the  Stnart  dynas^,  he  became  minister  of  a. 
nonoonformist  church  at  Dartmouth,  where  he  laboured  taS 
hia  death  in  1601.  Altlumgh  lie  wAlings  of  Flavel  now 
^^ear  cunbrootf  m  structure,  yet  their  literary  a^le  baa 
Bome  merita;  and  bom  thmr  tender  and  devoti«al  dian»^ 
tar  thay  wm  Imig  pt^nhw  wiUi  a  certain  daaaof  leadotn 
HU  windpsl  works  art  Us  TrtaOm  mOi*  Samitf  Jr«i,-  As 

TitmM  Moiifimnj  ^utbamdry  BpfHttuOhmlj  saJJeijli^ie 
BpirUwUimi.  A  Bcw  edittoa  of  hli  cwUceted  wnb  wis  mUUmI 
in  IS20  ia  «  voU,  8r«.  HU  telect  vorin  mn  paUUhad  In  1111 
ia  S  vob.,  sad  sn  sdltfam  cf  tbsi^  with  Uh,  ia  fm. 
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FLAVIAN  LrpAtritKhtrfAntiocli,  wtabom  aboat  320, 
TO»t  pnbftbl7  in  Aatioch.  He  lost  ]iia  parenta  in  early 
yoaik,  and,  aithoagh  inlieriting  great  wealtb,  he  renonnced  a 
life  of  iTorldl/  eaB«t  and  reaolved  to  derote  hU  riohei  and 
^ia  talenta  to  the  Mtrice  of  the  ohaich.  In  MSoeUtion 
-with  Diodociu^  afterwardi  bishop  of  Tamu,  he  eapported 
-the  catholic  faith  againat  the  AritQ  Leontiua,  who  had  soe- 
«eflded  Eostathiiu  u  pntriareh  of  Antioch.  The  two 
friends  asseotbled  their  adhereuti  ontside  the  oitjr  walls  for 
1he  obeemnce  of  the  exerciBes  of  religion ;  and,  according 
to  Theodwet,  it  was  in  these  meetings  that  the  praotioe  of 
anttphonal  sioging  was  first  introduced  in  the  services 
of  the  church.  When  Meletins  was  appointed  patriarch  of 
Antiooh  io  361,  he  ruMd  Fhiviaa  to  the  priesthood,  and 
on  the  deftth  of  Heletins  in  381,  Flavian  was  ehoaen,  hj 
«  nqocttj  of  tiio  bishops,  to  suceeed  him.  The  schism 
betweeo  the  two  parties  woi^  howerer,  iwt  from  being  healed, 
and  FhnUnos,  who  by  the  extreme  Enstathiaas  had  been 
elected  potfiafch  in  oppwatiou  to  Heletiaa,  still  exerdaed 
authority  over  a  portion  of  the  church.  On  the  death  of 
Fanlmos  in  383,  Eragrius  was  chosen  as  his  snceeasor,  and 
after  the  death  of  Evagrius  in  895  the  Enstathians  still 
«(alianed  to  hold  aeparate  meetings ;  bat  tbroogh  the 
utuTonUon  of  CSuysostom  of  Constantinople^  they  agreed, 
«baat  the  year  399,  to  aekoowledga  TlaTian  as  th^  bishopt 
Boring  the  pfttriarchate  of  Flavian  a  serious  aeditioa 
occurred  in  the  streets  of  Antioch  (387),  and  the  statues 
of  Theododns  and  the  empress  were  orertoraed ;  but 
Flavian  went  to  Constantinople,  and  by  an  eloquent  dia- 
-couiM,  prepared  for  him,  it  is  said,  by  hia  pnpil  Bt  John 
Chrysoatom,  sacceeded  in  averting  the  emperor's  vengeance 
from  the  city.    Flavian  died  in  404. 

FLAVIAN  IL,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  was  diosen  by  tbo 
■flDparor  Aniatasins  t  to  saceeed  I^lladhis,  most  probably 
in  498,  Ha  eodeavonred  toplflsse  boUi  puties  by  steering 
«  middle  eonrse  in  reference  to  the  Chalcedoo  dscreei^  but 
-was  induced  after  great  hesitation  to  agree  to  the  request 
«f  Anastasins  that  he  should  accept  the  Henoticon.  His 
-doing  BO,  while  it  brought  upon  him  the  anathema  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  failed  to  secure  a  tetunt  of  the 
favour  of  Anastasins,  who  in  51 1  found  In  the  riots  which 
were  ooonrring  between  the  rival  parties  in  the  streets  of 
Antioch  ft  pretext  for  deposing  Flavian,  and  banishing  him 
to  Petra,  where  he  died  in  518.  Flavian  was  soon  after 
Us  death  enrolled  uncmg  the  saints  of  tiie  Greek  Church, 
-and  after  MBe  opposiHmi  he  woa  also  canonised  by  the 
X^ia  Chnrcb. 

FLAVIAK,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  succeeded 
Proclos  in  447.  He  pfesided  at  the  council  which  deposed 
Entyches  in  448,  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  deposed 
^y  tiie  coancil  of  Alexandria,  which  reinstated  Entychee 
in  his  officow  Not  satisfied  with  the  mere  depoeition  of 
JElsvian,  hi)  opponents  were  so  cairied  away  by  their  feel, 
inga  M  to  proceed  to  personal  violeoM^  and  his  death  aooa 
after  at  Hypoapa  in  Lydia  is  attributed  to  a  had:  inflieted 
mhim  by  Dioecomi,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the  president 

the  councU.  The  council  of  Chalcedon  canonised  him 
as  a  martyr,  and  he  la  also  enrolled  in  the  martyrology  of 
the  Latin  Oiurch,  his  day  being  the  18th  February. 

FltATiaNV,  TiLBBiEir,  was  bom  near  Loon  about  the 
li^nning  of  the  17th  oentoiy.  Having  stodied  bt  the 
^mtgi  of  Sotbonne^  ho  recdvad  item  it  U>  doctor^ 
■diploma  in  1628,  and  shortly  afterwards  obtained  a  eanonry 
in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims.    In  1630  he  became  professor 

Hebrew  in  the  college  of  France.  He  died  at  Puis,  S9th 
April  1674,  '  The  works  of  Flavigny  are  chiefly  occupied 
~wtth  discusnons  regarding  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible. 
His  optnions  aequind  him  for  a  time  considerable  celebrity,  . 
and  engi^ed  him  hi  oontroveisiet  with  some  of  the  docton  I 
•(  the  Sorbooa^  but  now  possesa  acanely  any  interest  I 


the  foI]«wlng  m  hia  priaetiwl  trntisM:— .S^ttolv  IK  44 
tttftntiSationm^mmptimUiiffiii,  IWiSpUtoUtdiuiimtvamm 
cUinftnU  JKMMrm  a^wv  juod  nupn- IMUim  J^rUiorum  proiua 
Jw.,  ISM;  ^iMciaIII'imquad»liMloSuthSvT<aco,quMMr. 
EcMktuU  inmrhim  «m  voluU  iiigatU  BtUtonm  operi,  lM7s 
Spidola  tuhtma  Ahr.  BA«awi»e»  dt  lOttlo  JIniA,  kc,  lOM: 
IMtptMUo  ThteLv^  fco.,  1M«.  H«  kbo  ptiUlilied  sn  sditiea  «l 
the  werlu  of  William  ef  8sint.Anioiir,  »doator  of  thalSth  etatnjM 

FLAVIN  is  an  extract  or  preparation  of  quercitron  bark 
(Qvemu  Hncbtria),  used  as  a  yellow  dye  in  place  of  tha 
ground  and  powdered  bark.  Flavin  is  not  a  definite 
chemical  compound,  and  the  commerool  product  is  found 
to  vary  greatly  in  composition  and  tinctorial  valne^  accord- 
>°ft  probably,  to  the  natnre  of  the.  varied  processea 
omph^ed  in  its  preparation.  The  manufacture  of  flavin 
is  principally  earned  on  in  the  United  States  tioder  variona 
patents ;  and  while  K»ia  kinds  amiear  to  be  little  oiha 
than  finely  powdered  and  nfted  bai^  others  arc  almost 
pure  quercitrin,  the  chemical  principle  peculiar  to  querd- 
tron  bark.  A  kind  of  flavin  made  in  England  is  obtained 
by  exhausting  the  bark  in  a  weak  alkaBne  solution,  and 
precipitating  the  colouring  matter  by  neutralization  with 
either  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Flavin  of  good 
quality  ought  to  posseea  about  16  times  the  tiqptoriol 
strength  of  the  bark  from  which  it  is  extracted. 

FLAX.  The  terms  flax  or  lint  (Oennan  JTu^  French 
£m,  latin  Zw«n)  are  employed  at  once  to  doiote  the 
fibre  BO  called,  ana  the  v&at  from  which  it  is  prepare! 
The  flax  plant  (Lintm  utUaiimmum)  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Linaeea,  and,  like  most  planbl  which  have  been  long 
under  cultivation,  it  possesses  numerous  varieties,  while 
the  wild  or  parent  condition  is  not  known.  As  cultivated 
it  is  an  annual  with  an  erect  stalk  rising  to  a  height  of 
from  20  to  40  inches,  with  altemati^  sessile,  Unear-lonceo- 
Ute  leaves,  branching  otily  at  the  top  into  a  ooiymbosa 
panicle  of  bright  Una  flowera   The  floweis  are  regular  and 


no.  1.-^  PIsat  lOmm  wtHaHuImm). 

symmetrical,  having  five  ovatfr acute,  slightly  ciliate  a^alii, 
five  deciduous  petals,  and  a  Bjmcaqxnu  pentacarpsUani 
ovaiy  with  five  distinot  styles.  The  fniit  or  boll  is  mauSJ^ 
containing  five  cells  or  bcnloments,  foch  of  which  isi 
divided  into  two  by  a  spurious  dorsal  dissepiment  thn^ 
forming  ten  division^  each  cl  which  contains  a  sinda  mad.\ 
The  seeds,  well  knowD  as  AnsMd,  are  flal«  oval  m  ftan*' 
daA  brown  ia-odonr,  with  a  smooth  sUnincmueUa^nooa 
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•oat,  ul  fl«t  oQ^  co^Udim  Tbm  wn  smnl  otiur 
gpmim  whith  hvn  been  uif  are  «n1tivs(ed  to  an  ineon^der- 
Ma  «xtaBt  as  acnmea  of  fibre,  u  the  Qreek  or  iprUig  flax 
{L,  erepUtuu),  Siberian  flax  (L.  perennt),  and  Uie  )r1iiU 
UoMoned  or  purging  flax  {L.  ecakartimwt),  all  grown  in 
OHtua  parta  of  Awtria,  and  tbe  nanow-leaved  flu  (A  om- 
fu^eiium),  vlucb  was  otiliied  at  •  Taiy  mnote  period. 

The  oalUTation  and  preparation  of  flax  are  ibe  moat 
ueieat  ot  all  textile  indaatriei^  very  distinct  traces  of  their 
•xistmoe  daring  {he  atone  age  being  preserved  to  the 
Mweat  day.    "The  use  of        tajni  Keller  {LaU  DwelU 
*n4ft      SwiUerland,  translated  by  J.  EL  Lee),  "  reaches 
baek  to  the  rery  earliest  perioda  of  civilizatioD,  and  {t  ma 
.  moat  extensively  and  Tarioaaly  ^tplied  in  the  laka  dwell- 
ings even  in  those  of  the  atone  puiod:   Bnt  of  the  mode 
in  wiuA  it  was  planted,  ataepa^  baeUod,  eleansed,  and 
'guierally  prepared  for  ose,  we  can  fonn  no  Idea  any  more 
than  we  dan  of  the  riiede  or  tools  employed  by  the  settlers 
in  its  calttTation.  .  ....  Bon^h  or  nnworked  flax  is 

found  in  the  lake  dwellings  made  uto  bundles,  or  what  are 
tecbnicaDy  called  heads,  and,  as  much  attention  was  given 
to  Uiis  last  operatiun,  it  was  perfectly  dean  and  rea^  for 
ose."  As  to  its  applications  at  this  eorly  period,  Kellor 
lemarks — "  Flax  was  the  material  for  making  lines  and 
nets  for  flahiog  and  catching  wQd  animals,  ootds  for  earn- 
by  the  earthenware  vessels  yid  other  heavy  objects ;  in 
fact  one  can  hardly  Unapne  how  navigation  conld  be  carried 
on,  or  the  lake  dwellings  themselves  be  erectsd,  without 
the  use  of  rmtm  and  coids ;  and  the  erection  of  memorial 
irtonea  (menmn^  dolmens)  at  whichever  era,  and  to  what- 
ever people  these  monomenta  may  belong,  would  be 
altogether  im^^racticable  without  the  use  of  strong  ropea." 
As  to  (ha  ywmty  of  flax  cnltivatad  by  the  prehistorie  races, 
'Dr  Hear  is  of  minioa  that  it  was  ihs  ■mall-leaved  flex 
(LmimaiiffiiitifBlhim),  a  plant  native  of  the  lledUenanean 
ooasto  from  Greece  and  iHlmatia  to  the  Fyreneea. 

That  flax  wss  extensively  cultivated  and  was  regarded  as 
of  much  importance  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  world's 
history  there  is  abundant  testimony.  Especially  in  ancient 
Egypt  the  fibre  oocupied  a  most  important  place,  linen 
having  been  then  not  only  generally  worn  by  all  classes, 
but  U  was  As  only  material  the  priestly  order  was  permitted 
to  wear,  while  it  was  most  extensively  osed  as  wrappings 
for  embalmed  bodies  and  for  general  purpoees.  In  the 
Old  Testament  we  are  told  tlutt  Pharaoh  arrayed  Joseph 
"in  vettoree  of  flue  linen  "  (Qen.  xlii.  42),  and  among  tiie 
'plagaee  of  Egypt  that  of  hail  destroyed  the  flax  and  bariey 
crops,  "  for  tiie  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was 
boiled "  (Exoi.  ix.  31).  Further,  numerous  pictorial  re- 
presentations of  flax  eoltore  and  prepantiim  exist  to  the 
present  day  on  the  wall*  of  tomba  and  in  Emt  Sir  J.' 
O.  Wilkinson  in  his  description  of  ancient  ^gypt  shows 
^dsariy  the  great  antiquity  ot  the  ordinary  prooeseea  of 
preparing  flax.  "  At  Beni  Hassan,"  he  says,  "  the  mode  of 
cultivating  the  plant,  in  the  aame  square  beds  now  met 
with  tbrDughout  Egypt  (much  resembliog  oar  salt  pans), 
the  process  of  beating  the  stalks  sod  making  them  into 
ropes,  and  the  manufacture  of  a  piece  of  clotii  are  distinctiy 
pcnnted  oat"  The  preparation  of  the  fibre  as  eonduotad 
in  Etnt  i»  fllnslrated  by  FUny,  who  says— "The  atalks 
themselves  are  immersed  in  water,  warmed  by  the  heat  of 
tbe  son,  and  are  kept  down  by  weights  plaoed  npon  them, 
for  nothing  is  lighter  than  flax.  ^le.  membrane^  or  rind, 
becoming  loose  is  a  sign  of  their  being  snfficiontly 
macerated.  Th^  are  tiun  taksn  oat  and  repeatedly 
tamed  over  in  the  ann  until  perfectly  dried,  and  afterwards 
Ibwten  by  mallets  on  stone  slabu  That  whleh  is  nearest 
[the  rind  is  caHsd  lAipa  tow '],  inferior  to  the  inner  fibres, 
•nd  flt  only  for  the  wicka  of  Umps.  It  is  combed  out 
With  faoB  hodkt  nntil  tbe  liad  is  «U  removed.   The  inner 


part  is  of  a  whiter  and  Aner  qnali^.  Ven  an  not  ashaaed 
to  prepare  it "  f  Pliny,  JV^  //.,  xiz.  I).  For  many  ages,  even 
down  to  tbe  eariypart  of  the  1 4th  centnr),  Egyptian  flax  oecn- 
p}ed  the  foremost  plaM  in  tbe  commercial  world,  being  sent 
into  alt  regions  wiu  which  open  intercourse  was  mahitsined. 
Among  Western  nations  it  was,  witiiout  aby  competitor,  Ae 
moat  important  of  til  vegetable  fibres  till  towarai  th*  dose 
of  the  18th  eentniy,  when,  after  a  brief  straggle,  cotttn  took 
its  place  as  the  supreme  v^etabla  fibre  of  commerc& 

Fbz,  as  a  field  crop,  having  been  described  vnder  tin 
headiog  AaKicoLTUftX  (see  vol  i.  p.  380),  it  is  nnneeesssty 
to  dweu  here  on  that  f eatare  of  the  subject  When  flax  is 
cnltivated'^rimarily  on  account  of  the  fibres  the  crop  on^t 
to  be  palled  before  the  capsules  are  quite  ripe,  when 
are  just  begianing  to  change  from  a  green  to  a  pole  hsowa, 
eotoar,  and  wbnthaatalkaof  theplanfcllMr•beaaB•y9Blnr 
throaghoat  sboot  two4hitds  of  tbeir  height  Hm  nriow 
operations  throngh  which  the  crop  passes  fnsm  tUs  Point 
tUI  flax  ready  for  the  maAet  la  produced  are— ^1)  pnuin^ 
(2)  ripplinft  (3)  retting  and  (4)  scotching. 

JPmlimff  and  rippiiaff  may  be  dismissed  very  briefly,  flax 
ia  always  polled  up  by  the  root,  and  under  no  cireamstancea 
is  it  eat  or  shorn  like  eereal  cropn  Tbe  polling  ought  to- 
be  dons  in  dry  clear  weather;  and  ears  is  to  be  taken  in 
thi^  as  in  aU  tho  sobecqnent  oneraticm^  to  ke^  the  not- 
eoda  even,  and  the  stalka  paiaUeL  At  the  same  time  it  im 
desirable  to  have,  as  &r  as  poaaiUe,  stalks  of  eqnsl  leagtk 
together, — all  these  conditions  having  considerable  tafla«c» 
on  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  fioiahed.  aomplei  An 
a  general  rule  the  removal  the  "  bolla "  or  eapcules  by 
the  process  of  rippling  immediately  follows  the  polling;, 
the  operation  being  performed  in  the  field ;  bat  nndsr  sago* 
wstems  of  cnUivation,  as,  for  exanplt^  Ae  Conrtru  ntrthod, 
■llndad  to  below,  Uie-  crop  is  made  np  into  aheavei^ 
dried,  and  itaiAed,  and  is  only  boUad  and  ntted  in  th» 
early  part  of  tiie  next  ensuing  sessoa  The  bast  ri^lsr, 
or  apparotas  for  rippliug,  oonaists  of  •  kind  of  e«nb  bavins 
set  in  a  wooden  frame,  iron  teeth  made  of  roond-rod  iron 
threMizteenths  ot  en  inch  esonder  at  tlie  bottom,  and  half 
an  inch  at  the  top,  and  18  incbea  long;  to  allow  a  sofficiant 
spring;  andaave  much  breaking  of  flax.  Tba  pnnts  shonld. 
M^Q  to  t^er  3  inelies  from  tiu  top.  A  uect  ot  other 
cover  being  spread  on  the  field,  the  ^>paratns  h  placed  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  two  ripplets  sitting  oppodte  eadi. 
other,  with  the  machine  between  them,  work  at  the  samft 
tim&  It  ia  unadvisable  to  ripple  the  flax  so  severely  as  to 
break  or  tear  the  delicate  fibres  at  the  upper  part  of  th» 
atem.  The  two  valuable  commerdal  prodacta  of  the  flax 
plant,  tiu  aoeda  and  the  stalk,  are  separated  at  tbia  point 
We  have  here  to  do  with  the  latter  only. 

StUimg  or  rotUng  is  an  operation  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  one  in  connexion  with  which  in  recent  yearn 
numerous  e^terimenta  iiave  been  made,  and  many  projecte 
and  processes  pot  forth,  with  the  view  of  remedying  the 
defects  of  the  primitive  system  or  altogether  soppluting 
it  From  the  earliest  times  two  leading  processes  of  retting 
have  been  practiced,  termed  respectively  watw-retting  and 
dsw-retting;  and  as  no  method  has  yet  been  introdooed 
whidi  satufaotofily  lupcnBdei  these  operation^  th^  wiU 
flnt  be  dsMribed. 

VofarTrfftn^. — ^For  this — the  process  by  wbidi  flax  in 
graeraOy  pnmred — pore  soft  water,  free  from  iron  and 
other  materiala  which  might  colour  the  fibre^  ia  eeaentiol. 
Any  water  much  impregnated  with  lime  is  tlso  specially 
objeetionabla  The  dams  or  ponds  in  which  tiie  cqtention 
is  eondnetad  are  of  variable  sii^  bnt  shonld  be  not  mow 
than  4  feet  in  depth.  It  is  caleoloted  that  a  dan  60  feet 
long,  9  feet  broad,  and  4  feet  deep  ia  snfficieoi  to  ret  the 
pro^kice  of  an  acre  of  flax,  ^le  rippled  stalks  are  tied  in 
small  bnndUa  and  packed,  roots  downwards,  in  the  damn 
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lifl  tkij  at  qsito  fall ;  over  Ui«  top  of  iKa  upper  layer  ia 
fheed  a  ■tratnmof  nuheianil«ti«v,or«>ds  wUh  Utegruiy 
■ide  dovnwerd^  tnd  tboTe  all  itonw  of  nifficient  weiglit 
to  keep  A«  iex  «al»Dergsd.  Under  feToonble  circum- 
eleaoM  »  yroeeii  of  fenDentatlon  should  immedietely  lie 
•et  «pt  which  soon  melees  lUelf  nutnifeet  by  the  erolation 
of  gueoDs  babbles.  After  a  few  dayi  tlie  fermeatetioo 
nlieides;  and  geoerelly  m  frota  ten  daya  to  two  weeka, 
Um  prnnaaa  oo^it  to  be  complete;  bat  eTeiything  depend* 
^OD  the  weather ;  and  »a  the  atemiu  k  •  eritical  opero- 
mn^  it  — wrtiel  that  the  stelki  be  naqaan^raamined 
nd  tilted  M  the  proeeae  mere  cunpletiai.  when  It  ii 
lond  that  the  fibn  eeporatet  reawy  from  the  woody 
"ahlve"  or  con^  the  beets  or  amall  bondlea  are  ready  for 
nmoTing  from  the  dama  It  ia  next  spread,  evenly  and 
sqeally,  over  a  graaay  meaduw,  where  it  u  left  for  about  a 
feirttiif^  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  fibres  will  hsTo 
partly  aeparated  from  the  core  and  "bowed."  At  this 
point  adnntage  is  taken  of  fine  dry  weather  to  gather 
tfcs  fla^  whidi  is  now  ready  for  scntdnog^  bat  uii  flbr*  » 
ia^woved  1^  Htooking  and  atacking  it  lor  some  tinw  befwq 
it  K  taken  to  the  acutching  mill 

/WrtMui^is  the  process  bywltidt  all  the  Archangel 
flax  and  a  lai^  portion  of  that  aent  ont  from  St  Feterabnrg 
an  preptred.  By  this  method  tiie  operatioQ  of  steeping  b 
entirely  diapenaed  with,  and  the  flex  ia,  immediately  after 
polling  spnad  on  the  grass  where  it  is  nnder  the  inflnence 
of  air,  snn-Iigfa^  nigbt-dewa,  and  rain.  Hie  process  is 
tedioDS,  the  reenlting  fibre  is  brown  in  colour,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  pecnliorly  liable  to  nodergo  heating  (probably  owing 
to  the  soft  heavy  qnaltty  of  the  flax)  tf  encaed  to  mMStnre 
and  kept  doaa  padted  with'  little  acoeu  of  aii^  Anhaogel 
flax  ia,  however,  peculiarly  soft  and  sDky  !n  atmeturc^ 
although  in  all  probability  water-ratting  would  Vasnlt  in  a 
ftre  SB  good  or  even  better  in  quali^. 

The  theory  of  rettbg  according  to  the  tnvcstigaUons  of 
J.  Kolb,  is  that  a  peculiar  fermentation  ia  aet  up  under  the 
influence  of  heat  and  moisture,  resulting  in  a  change  of  the 
intereeUular  snbelonce — pectoee  or  an  analogue  of  that 
body — into  paetiD  and  pectie  acdd.  The  framer,  b^ng 
Bolubla,  is  left  in  thr  «ater;  but  the  latter,  an  iiuolnble 
body,  fa  in  part  attached  to  the  hbraa,  from  which  it  is  only 
separated  by  changing  into  solable  metspectte  a^  nnder 
the  action  oiE  hot  alkaline  Icy  in  the  aabeeqaent  process  of 
Ueathing: 

To  a  large  extent  retting  contlnueh  to  be  conducted  in 
the  primitive  fuhions  above  described,  although  numerous 
and  persistent  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  upon 
it,  or  to  avoid  the  pioceas  altogether.  The  uniform  result 
cf  all  eqMriments  bos  only  been  to  demonstrate  the  acieo- 
tifie  sonndneH  of  the  ordinary  proc«ss  of  wate^rettin£  and 
all  the  proposed  improvements  of  recent  times  seBk  to 
obviate  the  tediousness,  difficulties,  and  Ducertoioties  of  the 
process  as  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  In  tlie  early  part  of 
the  present  century  much  atteulioa  was  bestowed,  especially 
in  Ireland,  on  a  process  invented  by  ilr  James  Lee.  He 
proposed  to  separate  the  fibre  by  purely  mechanical 
means  without  any  retting  whatever;  but  after  the  Irish 
Linen  Board  had  expended  many  thousands  of  pounds 
and  waA  tima  in  Buking  axperimenta  and  in  arectuur  hie 
nadunery*  his  entire  aeneme  anded  in  eomplete  Hunra. 
Aboat  tha  year  1851  Cihavalier  Clanaaen  aonght  to  raviva 
a  process  of  "  oottoninng"  flax — a  method  «  pcDoeading 
wludi  bad  been  suggested  threoKiuartm  of  a  eentnry 
earlier,  Clanssen's  process  consisted  ia  steeping  fiaz 
fibre  or  tow  for  tweuty-four  hours  in  a  weak  acJution  of 
caoatie  soda,  next  boitiug  it  for  about  .two  hours  in  a 
■nilaraolntion,  and  then  saturating  it  iu  a  tulutioncontain- 
bf  0  pet  ent  of  earbonata  of  suda*  after  which  it  was 
fauuiiad  ia  •  vat  ™*'''''rt;  water  addnlated  with  a  lialf 


per  cent  of  tnlphnne  acid.  The  action  of  the  acH  on  tha 
earbonato  of  soda  with  which  the  fibre  was  impr«atad 
caused  the  fibre  to  split  up  into  a  fine  cotton-Uke  mass, 
which  it  was  intended  to  manufacture  in.  the  seme  mamiw 
08  cotton.  A  process  to  tnm  good  fiox  into  bad  cotton  bad 
however,  on  the  face  of  it,  not  mucli  to  recommend  it  to 
public  acceptance ;  and  Clauaaeu'a  procesa  therefore  remoios 
only  as  an  mteresting  and  suggestive  experiment 

The  only  modification  of  water-retting  which  has  hitlMrto 
endnrad  tba  taet  ot  jnroh^iged  eKperimeot,  and  taken  a  firm 
poaition  aa  a  diatuet  improvement,  is  tha  warm-water 
retting  patented  in  Engluid  in  1846  by  an  American, 
Robert  B.  Schenck.  For  open  pools  and  dama  Sehen^ 
substitnteb  large  wooden  vats  under  oover^  into  which  tba 
fiox  is  tightly  packed  in  an  npright  poution.  The  water 
admitted  into  the  tanks  is  raised  to  and  maintained  at  a 
temperature  (tf  from  75*  to  95'Fahr.  dwring  the  whole  tine 
the  flax  is  in  steepi  In  a  short  time  a  brisk  fermentation 
is  aet  utv  gWM  >t  fitat  of  pleasant  odoor,  bat  inhssqaeBtly 
becoming  veiy  rqmUTi^  bmng  evobad,  and  pndnciBgn 
frothy  aeitm  over  the  anifaea  of  tta  water.  Tha  wkola 
process  ocen[nes  only  from  50  to  60  boon.  A  atfll 
further  improvement  due  to  Ur  Pownall,  oomss  into  ^eifr 
tion  at  this  point,  which  consists  of  immediataly  paaaing 
the  stalka  aa  they  are  taken  oat  of  tba  vats  between  heavy 
rollers  over  which  a  stream  pare  water  ia  kept  firwin^ 
By  this  means,  not  only  is  all  tlis  slimy  glutinous  adherent 
matter  thoroughly  separated,  bnt  the  subsequent  proceaaea 
of  breokiugand  scotching  are  much  fadlitated. 

A  proceea  of  xetting  1^  steam  was  introduced  Ij  W. 
WaU  of  Glasgow  in  185!^  and  sobeequently  modified  and 
improved  by  J.  BoebanaD.  The  system  possesaad  tha 
advantages  of  rapidity,  being  completed  in  about  10  honn, 
and  freedom  from  any  noxious  odour;  but  it  yielded  onlya 
barsh,  ill-spinning  fibre,  and  oonaeqnenUy  failed  to  meet  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  promoters. 

In*  connexion  with  improvemsuts  in  retting^  Mr  Uichael 
Andrews,  the  energetic  secretary  of  the  Belfast  Flax  Supply 
Association,  has  made  soma  8un[estions  and  experiments 
which  dssarvo  dose  attention.  In  a  paper  oontriboted  to 
tha  Intamational  Flax  Oongrese  at  Vienna  in  1873,  ho 
entered  into  details  regaidbg  an  experimeatal  ratteiy  iw 
had  formed,  with  the  view  of  imitating  If  artificial  meana 
the  best  results  obtained  by  the  orduary  methodai  In 
brief,  Mr  Andrews^  method  omsista  in  introdacing  water 
at  the  proper  temperaturo  into  the  retting  vat,  and  main- 
taining that  temperature  by  keeping  the  air  of  the  chamber 
at  a  proper  degree  of  heat.  By  this  means  the  flax  ia  kept 
at  a  uniform  tem|>erature  with  great  certainty,  since  even 
should  the  beat  the  air  vary  considerably  throngh  neglect, 
the  water  in  the  vat  only  l>y  alow  degrees  fi^ows  snch 
flnctnationa,  *'It  may  be  remarked,"  aaya  Ur  Anditwi^ 
"  that  the  aaperiority  claimed  for  this  method  of  retting 
fiaz  over  wlwt  ia  known  as  the  'hot-water  steeping'  is 
uniformity  of  temperature ;  in  fact  the  ezperimeuts  have 
demonstrated  that  an  absolute  control  con  be  exercised 
over  the  means  adopted  to  prodnce  the  Artificial  climate  in 
wluclt  the  vets  containing  the  flax  are  situated." 

Scutrhing  ia  the  process  by  which  tba  fibre  is  freed  fiom 
its  woody  core  and  randoed  fit  for  the  maAet.  Fur 
ordinary  irater-ietted  flax  two  operations  are  required,  first 
breakiaff  and  then  teutehiii^,  and  these  are  don*  either 
by  bond  labour  or  by  means  of  email  aeatdiing  or  lint 
mills,  driven  either  by  water  or  steam  powei.  Hand 
labour,  aided  by  simple  implements,  is  still  much  used  iu 
Continental  coontriea ;  bnt  the  nse  of  teutcliing  niilU  is 
UDW  very  general,  these  being  nioro  ccoiiuitiical,  nud 
turning  out  flax  of  a  much  better  quality.  I'bc  breaking 
is  done  by  passing  tba  stoUu  between  gnwved  rollers,  to 
which  in  some  oiaea  a  rociprocatiug  motiun  ia  m>uuuuiu^. 
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catod,  aad  the  broken  shives  are  beaten  oat  hj  nupending 
the  fihre  in  a  machine  fitted  with  a  series  of  revolring 
blades,  which,  striking  violeatlj  against  the  flax,  shaks 
ont  the  bruised  and  broken  woodj  fiorei.  A  gnat  many 
modified  scatching  machines  and  processes  have  been  pro- 
posed  and  introduced  wttb  the  view  of  promoting  economy 
vf  kboor  and  impronn^  the  ttun-ont  of  fibre,  both  in 
nspeet  of  cleanness  and  is  producing  the  least  proportion 
of  cedilla  or  scutching  tow. 

The  celebrated  Coartrai  flax  ol  Belgium  is  the  most 
Talnable  staple  in  the  market,  on  account  of  its  finenara, 
strength,  and  particularly  bright  colour.  There  the  fiax  is 
dried  in  the  field,  and  housed  or  stacked  during  the 
winter  aacceediog  its  growth,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
foUowins  year,  it  is  retted  in  crates  sunk  iu  the  slug^qb 
watcn  of  the  river  Lya.  Aftisr  tlio  proceas  hu  proceeded 
a  certain  length,  the  crates  are  wlthdrawD,  and  the  efaeares 
token  oBt  and  stooked.  It  is  thereafter  once  more  tied 
op,  placed  in  the  crates,  and  sunk  iA  the  rirer  to  complete 
the  retting  process;  but  this  doable  eteeping  is  not  in- 
Tariably  practised.  1j[hea  finally  taken  out,  it  is  anloosed 
and  put  np  in  cones,  instead  of  being  grassed,  and  when 
quite  dry  it  is  stored  for  some  time  previous  to  undergoing 
the  operation  of  scutching.  In  all  operations  the  greatest 
care  is  taken,  and  the  cultiTators  bei^  pecnUarly  favoured 
as  to  soil,  climate,  and  water,  Coartrai  flax  is  a  staple  of 
unspproached  excellence. 

An  experiment  made  by  Professor  Hodges  of  Belfast  on 
77T0  Si  of  air-dried  flax  yielded  the  following  results.  By 
rippling  he  separated  1916  Si  of.  bolls  which  yielded  910  i> 
of  seed.  The  5S24  B)  (52  ewt)  of  flax  straw  remaining  lost 
in  steeping  13  cwt,  leaving  39  cwt  of  retted  stalks,  and 
from  that  6  cut.  1  qr.  2  lb  (702  Jb)  of  finished  flax  was  pro- 
eared.  Tbna  the  weight  of  the  fibre  was  equal  to  about  9 
per  cent  of  tiie  dried  fbx  with  the  bolls,  13  per  cent  of 
the  boiled  straw,  and  over  16  per  eent  of  the  retted  straw. 
One  hundred  tons  treated  by  Scbenck'a  method  gave  33 
tone  bolls,  with  27'IK)  tons  of  loes  in  steeping;  32*13  tons 
vm  separated  b  scatching,  leaving  5*90  tons  of  finish^ 
dbre,  with  I  -47  tons  of  tow  and  plncktngs.  The  following 
analysis  of  two  varieties  of  heckled  Belgian  flax  is  by  Dr 
Hugo  UilUer  (HoffmaDu'e  BtrichU  Hber  dU  Enttndcdmg 
dir  dmmiadim  Jttduilne)>— 

Aih                                             0-70  1« 

Watw.                                             8-68  10-70 

Eztnctin  matter                                S  W  Cm 

Fat  and  wax.                                      S-8»  2-17 

Cellalote.  88-67  71-M 

Itttsreellnlu  •abManw  and  peetoM  bodice  S74  9'41 

According  to  the  determinations  of  Wiesnar  (Die  JUAttoft 
dtt  I^awu»raehn),  the  fibre  ranges  in  length  from  20  to 
140'centimetree,  the  length  of  the  individnat  oeUs  being 
from  20  to  i-0  milUmetree,  and  the  limits  of  breadth 
between  0-012  and  0-020  mm.,  the  average  being  0-016 
mm. 


ha  S.— nbnerBonihBMrfaa  risx  (v^idfiwl). 
Among  the  ciToanetaneei'whidi  have  retarded  improvn- 
^t  both  in  the  growing  and  preparing  of  flax,  the  fact 
that,  till  comparttivaly  recmt  times,  the  whole  industry 
was  eondncted  only  on  a  domestic  scale  has  had  much 
^      ^  ^       practice  in 

Bwttod  for  every  unall  famer  and  cotter  not  oqly  to  grow 
'Inrt,  or  flt«  In  mil  patebee^  but, to  lian  It  rrtted. 


sentcbed,  cleaned,  spun,  woven,  bkadied,  and  loislieC 

entirely  within  the  limits  of  his  own  premiaea,  and  all  bj 
members  or  dependants  of  the  family.  Th|  same  practice 
obtained  and  still  largely  prevails  in  other  eonntries.  Thus 
the  flax  industry  was  long  kept  away  from  tbe  most  power- 
ful motivea  to  apply  to  it  laboareaving  devices,  aod  apart 
from  the  infloeooe  it.  aeientifie  inqniry  for  lite  impioTemeat 
of  mrtlioda  and  proeeesea.  As  oottoo  cane  to  the  fnot, 
just  at  the  time  when  machine^inning  and  power-loom 
weaving  were  being  introduced,  the  resnlt  was  that  in  many 
localities  where  flu  crops  had  been  grown  for  agea,  the 
culture  gradually  droojrad  and  nltimately  ceased.  The 
linen  manufacture  by  degrees  ceased  to  be  a  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  began  to  centre  in  and  become  the  characteriatie 
factoiy  employment  of  special  localitiu,  whidi  depended, 
bowever,  for  their  supply  of  raw  material  primarily  on  the 
operations  of  small  growers,  working,  for  the  most  part,  oa 
tns  poorer  districts  of  remote  thinly  populated  countries. 
The  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  the  preparation  of  the 
fibre  have  therefore,  even  at  the  present  day,  not  come 
under  tbe  influence  (except  in  certain  favoured  localiUee) 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  experience,  and  tbe  greater  part 
of  the  flax  in  use  at  the  present  momept  is  prepared  pre- 
cisely by  the  processes  employed  in  Egypt  when  tbe 
descendants  of  Jacob  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Qoahen. 

In  England  and  Scotland  the  acreage  under  flax  is  now 
so  limited,  and  it  has  decreased  with  euch  steadiness  and 
rapidity,  that,  as  a  crop,  flax  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
extinct  in  these  countries.  Indeed,  notw ithatMid  ing  the 
Numerous  measures  by  which  Qovemment  sought  daring 
last  century  to  foster  flax  cultivation,  and  the  direct  granta 
to  cultivators  in  Scotland,  which  down  to  the  year  1B2B 
were  pud  by  the  board  of  trustees  for  fisheries  and  mann- 
facture^  the  enllivatipn  cannot  be  aaid  aver  to  have  thriven 
in  a  healthy  manner.  The  fc^owing  iomnary,  showing 
the  extent  in  acrea  of  the  cnltivatlon-in  Great  Britain  for 
the  years  1870  till  1877  incluuve^  has  been  oommnnkatei 
by  Mr  Uichael  Andrews  of'Belfast : — 


Tmc. 

Xngluid. 

Wmkl. 

SoKluid. 

ToUL 

1870 

22,SSi 

304 

1890 

23,067 

1871 

16,040 

175 

1244 

17,S«8 

1S73 

14,011 

84 

1261 

16.867 

1878 

18,763 

100 

741 

14,eS4 

187i 

0,018 

117 

860 

•,8tM 

187e 

8,647 

M 

160 

^7^l 

1878 

7,8M 

S« 

230 

7,641 

1877 

7,310 

28 

248 

7,481 

In  Ireland  the  cultivation  of  flax  has  alwa^  occnpiod  a 
relatively  much  more  important  position  than  it  has  in  the 
sister  countries,  though  there  aUo  tbe  experience  is  that  it 
is  a  ryidlyf  declining  agricultural  crop.  In  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  linen  and  hempen 
mannfactorea  tat  Inland  wu  iastitnted,  Inr  vhkb  bo^ 
liberal  granta  wen  administered.  The  board  continued  £tB 
operatioTis  till  tbe  parliamentary  grants  were  withdrawn  in 
1827,  and  itself  dissolved  in  the  following  year.  In  1841 
a  Royal  Flax  Society  of  Ireland  was  formed,  which  received 
from  Oovemment  an  annual  subsidy  of  .£1000,  and  it  eon- 
tinned  to  exist  till  1869.  Still  mon  recently  a  joint  flax 
committee  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Socie^  and  tiie  Royal 
Agficnltnral  Society  of  Ireland  was  fcvmod,  and  admin- 
istered granta  from  the  imperial  exdiaqnar  from  the  jraar 
1864  till  1871.  The  acrei^  of  Irish  flax  coltivatod  haa 
fiuctnated  with  these  subsidies,  bavingreaebed  a  maximum 
of  181,909  acres  in  1824,  from  which  it  steadily  declined 
to  63,863  acres  in  1848.  In  1853,  partly  stimulated  1^ 
high  prices  and  scarcity  owing  to  Rnssian  compUcatioas,  it 
it  again  rose  to  174.879  acns;  and  the  ootton  fanioe 
oonseqoant  on  the  dvil  war  in  Amerioa  aitii  ffiaflf 
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ttimnbtotl  tlit  eoltintka  tm  a  f«v  jtn*  fnm.  16«3 
oBwudi.  Tbe  fdlowinf  an  perio^cal  ntnm  from  tbs 
nfiftnr^Qenh  iteteiHiito  tme*  1853 

TM4  M«wtito  gnm  vnduet  ^  FtaxJyiM  mr  aert,  and  aenage 
Mndtr  trcf  /nbwi,  /rm  Ai  wmt  Ittt  to  1B77  MHrft^ 
ateordimg  to  Mi  Af^Mror- AN(>«r«  Jtetenu; 


Tw. 

Qnm  teoim. 

TM<pwAct«. 

TUU. 

BICBM. 

u« 

1/4,  »1w 

w 

'  A 
0 

18M 

09,  WO 

91 

Iv 

9(o,*E0 

Kf 

9 

19DV 

100,920 

to,/vI 

AO 

2 

loo/ 

99,Vlt 

14,4#  9 

AA 

» 

9 

lOOS 

A1  a  JA 

17,IMnI 

SO 

9 

1869 

Iftd  AAA 

180, zea 

Xl,Il70 

36 

6 

1840 

128,696 

33,740 

20 

8 

1841 

147,884 

23,648 

34 

4 

1842 

160,070 

24,368 
43.644 

24 

8 

1848 

214,090 
801,498 

81 

IS 

1844 

44,606 

84 

18«S 

261,684 

39,641 

35 

ISM 

M3,S07 

40,991 

34 

13 

1847 

368,267 

36,802 

83 

6 

1848 

204,444 

'  34,087 

10 

6 

1M9 

229,178 

.20,640 

SO 

8 

1870 

104,893 

80,771 

26 

10 

1871 

164,883 

12,020 

13 

8 

1872 

133,003 

17,080 

22 

8 

1878 

139,433 

10,843 

24 

8 

1874 

104,886 

18,037 

27 

0 

1876 

101,348 

22,484 

86 

7 

1874 

132,938 

27.181 

82 

10 

1877 

123,862 

Ko  ofBcia! 

rctorn. 

bsTo  b«6n  extnetod  fran  Um  etntnlly  eominled  npotto  o( 
Mr  UlehMl  Andnwi  for  th«  Irish  Flax  Supply  AaaoeiaUon. 
Tb«  Mlowing  statenwiiC  embodies  the  latest  avulable  m- 
tarns  rcgtidug  the  uruge  rad  pradne*  of  flu  ia  ill  the 
eoQotrief  Than  the  i^t'at  is  enltinted  on  aeeooat  id  its 
fibre:— 

Area  mnder  lUtx  and  Grou  Froduee  t^miout  CmtntrUi. 
AnstrU  178,807  Joelu           S68,823mtSI-48pertere  84,00* 


The  foregoing  table,  end  also  the  etatistica  giren  below, 


Belgiom         67,046  Hvctarea  ...  140,901  „  83-60 

Dennwrk   17,488  „  20-00 

Egrpt  (MtimatMl)  16,000  „  20-00 

fiiice           78,774  Hcctem...  104,671  „  84-84 

RennuT  814,836             ...  630,642  „  22-60 

Grest  Britain   7,481  ,,28-60 

Onece   957  „  20-00 

Holland         19,444  HcctMO....  48,027  „  8177 

amguy  14,017  Joehs   19.00S  „  »•» 

Irdiid.'   in,«6S„S874 

Italy.            81,886  Hwtaits ...  201,028  „  18-14 

Boada  t.  .....1.988,668  „  20-00 

8w«Ua   87,600  „  »-08 

S,618,964 


39,680 
8,811 
1,876 
42,368 
74,421 
1,838 
119 
.9,686 
'8.488 
33,159 
22,791 
241,071 
4,688 

488,849 


It  thus  appears  that  the  breadth  of  laodi  under  flax  in 
Roflsia  alone  is  little  leas  than  fonr-seTenths  of  the  entire 
acreage  devoted  to  the  prodnction  of  the  flbrey  and  that  it 
alooe  prodocea  practically  me  half  of  the  total  nodnce  of 
tbeworld.  The  large  extent  to  which  the  British  maimfac- 
toreiB  are  d^ieadent  on  Bnssia  is  shown  in  the  foDoving 
table  :— 


ItHparU  and  Exportt  of  i¥<u,  dteued  and  vndremi,  and  Tow  or  CodUla,  to  and  from  ikt  Utttttd  EU^dom. 

IMPORTS. 


I8«e. 

isn. 

IMD. 

lari. 

im 

tan. 

UT<. 

1S7B. 

ISTI. 

wn. 

Bdglvm  

OorouuiT ..  .„  

Mdland.....:.  

BomU  

Other  eeaatria... 

T«il.  

Tom. 
7,420 

916 
3,121 
8.424 
62,276 

216 

Tooa 

8,460 
678 
6,021 
4,458 
63,182 
230 

TOB*. 

10,938 
606* 
6,780 
6,961 
64,766 
798 

Tom. 
8,330 
606 
6,086 
6,930 
64,808 
8,717 

tOOM. 

10.417 
1,072 

11,688 
8,079 

80,685 
4,086 

Toni. 
16,906 
831 
12,197 
8,794 
88,144 
4,443 

Ten*. 
16,872 
684 

9.65a 

4,696 
64,401 

1,889 

Tab*. 
16,646 

643 
10,022 
8,864 
73,894 

090 

Thu, 
14,388 
782 
7,160 
12,876 
83,702 
846 

Ton*. 
13,818 
846 
4,803 
8,768 
60,007 
4W 

Tom. 
11,676 
427 
2,164 
4,944 
50,944 
387 

TOB*. 

15,040 

8,609 
7.816 
77.917 
1,183 

n,879 

78,033. 

00,883 

77,110 

118,474 

139,368 

101,048 

100,771 

118,704 

88,697 

70,393 

110,813 

IXrOHTS. 

To 

us*. 

ISfT. 

IHS. 

tato. 

WA 

mi. 

un. 

IBTI. 

itu. 

lira 

UTt. 

ISTT. 

VnitadStatM 
Othar  comtriu... 

Total  

Tool, 

576 
1,442 
718 
377 

Tool. 

661 
1,687 
424 
410 

Tom, 
360 
8.375 
582 
876 

loot.  ■ 

140 
1,478 
618 
430 

Tom. 
714 
957 
1,650 
843 

Ton*. 
126 
3,543 
689 
1,797 

Ton*. 
1.098 
3,668 
1;606 

.688 

Tou. 
1,104 

617 
1,0>8 
840 

Tou. 
1,234 
1,607 
1,895 
481 

Tou. 

887 
2,044 
1,116 

332 

Ton*. 
889 
769 
740 
444 

% 

8,007 

3,973 

3,472 

2,693 

4,178 

5,176 

6,701 

8,338 

4,407 

4,318 

3,242 

The  total  Talaa  of  the  imports  vu  ^^,539,501  in  1876, 
and  in  1877  it  was  £S,05^S6S,  the  increase  in  qnanti^ 
bang  57-6  per  cent,  and  in  valne  43-8  per  cent 

Ueena  George  Annitstead  &  Ca  of  Candee  hare  conrt- 
eoosly  placed  at  our  dispoaal  their  flax  list  for  the  week 
ended  14lh  Majr  1878,  which  not  only  shows  the  aonrcea 
and  Tarietiea  of  flax  found  in  the  Britiah  maricet,  bat  also 

f'lras  aa  idea  of  the  relative  valae  of  the  rarioaa  itaptes. 
Or  the  anbetance  of  the  remarks  on  the  ctanmerce  which 
follow  we  have  also  to  expreaa  obligation  to  that  firm. 

Ibe  nameaaad  latten  attached  to  the  vuions  btaodi  are 
tlna.«iphuned,  eommenelog  with  Biga  flax  :— 
1  K  meons  Crown  flu. 

HX    ,.    I4glit  crown  flax. 
PK    „     Picked  crown  flax. 
HPK    „    Light  pickad  crown  Bu. 
8PK    „    Snporior  pickod  ciown  Iluc 
ISFK    „    Light  sD^rfer^eked  crown  flax. 


Itwm  be  observed  that  the  "H-  stands  for  "light" 
eolound  flaxsi;  hut  beaides  b«Aig  Imeked  as  aboro^  any 
of  theKga  crown  flaxes  whioh  are  ofa  "iriuta"  or^giqr" 
colour  are  lud  aside  and  shipoBd  tnm.  BIga  M  ander 
(mostly,  however,  to  Franoe  and  Beldam)',  viz. : — 
OK  or  VK,  Gray  crown,  tx  white  orown. 
OPK  at  WPK,  Grey  piekod  crown,  or  white  pidnd  <mr& 
GSPK  or  W8PK,  Oi^  or  white  miwior  ^eked  enwa. 

These  an  thie  principal  ma^.of  Biga  crown  sorlsi  Of 
other  qualities'  shipped  frtHn  Biga  titers  an  "  flan* 
(drawn  from  the  Livonian  district); — 
HD  mcaa*  HoRi  Drnbudfluc 
WHD    „     Whito  Hofb  Dndboad  flax. 
PHD    „     Picked  white  Hoffa  Dniband  flax. 
TPHD    ,,    White  Tdekod  Hofla  Dreiband  Haz. 
VPHD    ,1    Fine  pickH  Holb  Dniband  flax. 
WFPHD    „    White  Sue  picked  Hoffi  Drcibaad  flax. 
8FPHD    „    Sopaiior  fine  picked  Ho&  Dreiband  flax. 
W8ITHD    „    White  mperior  Am  piekid  Hofla  Dreibtadfl^ 
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Of  Uw  lower  qntUtiei  of  Biga  Bas  tbe  following  ou;  ba 


W,  WnoklUx.  FW,  nekad  wiMk  laz. 

WFV^  mita  Tiekad  wiadt:  OPW.  Orav  ridnd  vnok  flu. 
D,  DrvlUmd  (TbraalMnd).      PD,  Ileicaa  Drdbaad  flax. 

LD,  UmlaiL  DnilMBd.  ?LD,  Hekad  livotilaa  DreiUad. 

8D,  SkalU  Dreibud.  PSD,  Plokad  Slaaiti  DraibaBd. 

Tha  laat-Domed  (SD  •nd  I^D)  ua  dew-fatted  quslitiea 
■hipMd  from  Riga  aither  u  Lithatniui  SUnit^  Welliah 
Sluuts,  or  Wkama  Sltoita,  Bfaowin^  from  wbat  district 
theT'  cone,  u  then  are  di^reocee  in  the  quli^  <A  the 
pradooe  of  each  district  The  lowest  qnalitj  of  IKga  Atz 
»  Bodud  DW,  meuing  Dreibud  WracL 

AnoAer  Btunan  port  from  irUeh  a  lerge  qnenti^  of  flax 
H  imported  ia  Pemea,  where  the  marlu  in  nae  an  com- 
parativflly  few.    The  leadiug  marks  are— 

LOD,  IndicatiDg  Low  Onliaary  DraibaBd  (Thradiaad), 
OD,      „       Ordinmiy  DiaSnoid. 

D,      ,,       Draibaad.  < 
HD,      „       light  Disband. 

B,       „  Riaten. 

O,       „  Cut. 

U,  „  Uuientmig. 
Femaa  flax  ii  ahipped  aa  T jToniao  aod  Fdlia  aorte,  tha  latter 
beiog  the  best  The  lowest  mark  of  FerotB  flax  is  the  LOD. 
Id  i^dition  to  the  exports  from  Riga  and  Pemso,  shipments 
«f  flax  are  made  from  Narra,  Ltban,  Hemal,  and  Revel ;  bnt, 
as  compared  with  the  two  first-mentioned  ports,  the  flax 
trade  of  the  others  is  iacouiderablai  The  onlj  remaining 
boaKtiw  from  wbieh  flax  iaextenaiTely  exported  to  Scotland 
art  Ardiaiigel  and  St  Peterabntg.  From  St  Petenbnrg 
boCh  white  and  brows  flax  la  wot,  the  former  Ttriehr  boDg 
waterretted,  the  latter  dew-ratted.  All  the  flax  ^  Arcb- 
aagel  is  dew-retted. 

Th»  IVow,  Lotiga,  Staro  Rosa,  and  Saletsky  flaxes  are 
steeped  or  white  flax,  whereas  the  Rjeff  flax  is  dew-retted. 
There  are  many  ether  kinds  which  come  into  the  Dundee 
Biatbt  from  St  Fetersboig,  soeh  aa  llelinki,  Bejeta^, 
<^p^itch,  KoatKMaa,  Jsroalar,  Tolugda,  Wiasna,  &o.. 
Ukac  lhair  aamw  from  tiu  nrioiia  district^  and  all  daw^ 


retted  flax.  Theae  Peterabarg  brown  flaxes  are  bracked 
mostly  in  la^  2d,  8d,  and  4th  crown,  also  Zabcatik,  tha 
lowest  mark.  Some  Petersbn^  sorta  leare  oat  the  let 
crown  and  4th  erowoi  baft  in  tha  Aiduagd  flues  all  thiia 
marks  appear,  and  the  SEalmok  Is.diTided  into  two  Mrti^ 
let  and  3d  Zabraek. 

Hie  dis^ction  between  oodilla'~and  tow  ia  thali  tha 
former  is  the  tow  or  broken  and  ravelled  fibrea  pndoeedii^ 
the  scntchisg  procaa^  therefore  often  caDed  seatchiaf  tow,, 
while  tow  proper  is.  the  eimilar  prodaet  aepatated  m  tha 
aabeeqaent  operatioa  of  heckling  the  flax  prmratocy  to 
s|naninf.  See  Aoricitltvxi  (tm  i.  p^  580,  381J^  Blxach- 
im^  hnrts,  and  LnraxxD  On. '  (i.  tl) 

FLAXHAN,  Jomr  (1755-1826),  ma  tka  greatest 
sculptor,  or,  if  that  title  may  be  dieted  on  aeeont  of 
certain  tedmicd  ahorteomings  in  hia  woA,  at  any  rate  the 
giMtMt  dnigner  of  ienlptan»  that  England  hu  prodneed ; 
and  aa  a  nyreaentatlTe  of  tha  Oreek  spirit  In  modem  art 
hie-  name  atandi  among  the  foremoet,  not  of  England 
nftrely,  but  «f  the  world. 

He  was  bom  on  the  6tlL  of  Jnty  17S6.  His  name,  John, 
was  beraditary  in  the  fomily,  having  been  borne  by  his 
father  after  a  fonfa^er  who,  acoordng  to  the  family  tradi- 
tion, had  feu^t  on  tiw  nda  of  parilameat  aft  Naaebgr,  aid 
afterwards  settled  aa  a  eanier  or  farmer,  or  both,  ia 
Bnt&Inghamahira  Jdia  Flaxmaa  tha  elder  carried  en 
with  repote  the  trade  of  a  moulder  and  seller  of  {dastar 
easts  in  New  Street,  Covent  Qarden,  London,  Our  aenlp- 
tor  was  the  second  eon  of  his  parents,  and  was  bom  wluis 
they  were  temporarily  living  at  Toit  Within  six  months 
of  his  birth  they  retnmed  to  London,  and  in  bis  father's 
bock  shop  be  qient  an  ailing  cbildbood,  in  the  oonrae  of 
which  hU  life  wsa  oooe  at  lasst  daspiUrad  d.  His  fignr* 
was  high-ahooldsrsd  and  weakly,  widi  tha  head  ywj  Isigs 
for  the  body.  His  father  by  and  by  removed  to  a  mora 
commodiona  house  in  the  Strand,  and,  his  firet  wife  dying, 
married  a  aecot^  who  proved  a  thrifty  housekeeper  and 
gentle  stepmother.  Of  regular  schooling  the  boy  mosthava 
had  some,  since  he  is  reputed  as  having  reftembered  in. 
after  life  the  tyrauAy  of  some  pedagogue  of  his  youth;  but 
his  principal  edncatioa  be  ^dced  up  for  himself  at  bona, 
He  earfy  took  delight  in  ^wing  siad  modelling  from  bis 
father^  stock-in-trade,  and  early  endeaTOored  to  andentand 
those  counterfeits  of  classic  art  1^  the  li|^t  of  translatioaa 
from  claaaio  literature.  Customers  lA  his  father  took  a 
fancy  to  the  child,  and  helped  him  with  books,  advice,  and 
presently  with  commissions.  The  two  special  enccurageraof 
his  yonUi  were  the  painter  Romney,  and  a  cultivated  dergy- 
msn,  Mr  Klathow,  in  whose  house  in  Rathbone  Place  tha 
young  Flaxpum  used  to  meet  the  lettered  society  of  thoaa 
days,  and,  among  osaooiatea  of  his,  own  age,  the  artists 
BUke  and  StothanL  Before  this  ha  bad  b^>m  to  woA 
with  Bucoess  in  clay  as  well  aa  in  pendl  At  elareB  yeaia 
old,  and  again  at  Uihteen,  he  won  priiea  from  the  Soeioty  . 
of  Arts.  At  twelve  he  became  a  public  exhibitor  ia  the 
gallery  of  the  Free  Society  of  Artiste,  and  at  fifteen  in  that 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  then  in  the  second  year  of  its  ex- 
istence. In  the  same  year,  1770,  he  entered  as  an  Academy 
student,  and  won  the  silver  medal  But  all  these  saeeeeiet 
were  followed  by  a  diseomfitara,  In  the  competition  for  the 
gold  mcdsl  of  the  Academy,  Flaxi&an,  who  bad  mad*  qnita 
snra  of  victory,  was  dsfsated,  the  prise  being  a^ndgad  1^ 
ths  prssideat  Sir  Joshua  Beynddi^  to  another  con^alitar 
named  Engleheart  But  tbb  reverse  proved  no  disooonge- 
meat,  and  the  young  Flaxman  continued  to  ply  bis  art 
diligently,  both  as  a  etadent  in  the  schools  and  aa  an  ex- 
hibitor  in  the  galleries  of  the  Academy,  occasionally  also 
attempting  diveraions  into  the  sister  art  of  painting'  Before 
long  be  recaived  a  eommissioB,  from  a  ftiand  of  Ibatfathew 
fauly,  for  a  statna  of  Alexandar.  Bat  bj  bmie  aod  ideal 
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work  of  Chit  elui— and  it  wu  vwk  of  this  elua  that  hs  at 
fint'  ilmoit  eseluiTdr  axhibited— ho  oould  of  coorM  make 
no  Ttgahr  liTolihooa  Th»  meuu  of  nuh  a  Uvolihood, 
homrer,  prwonted  thrainlTM  in  hk  twantieth  year,  whan 
bo  flnt  nouTod  eqpl^rmaat  fiMa  Jonah  Wadgwood  tmA 
hit  partner  Beotley,  u  a  tnodeQer  of  olawic  and  doneatic 
frioni^  pl*<liu>>  onu  mental  TOMoti,  and  medaUion  portraits, 
in  tboaa  Tatietiea  of  **  jaiqw  "  and  "  lault "  waro  which 
oamad  in  their  da/  lo  prodigiona  a  r^ntation  for  tha  maoa- 
faetoreta  who  had  ooDeeired  and  pwfsotad  the  ioTntiiai, 
and  of  vhieh  tha  ezamplu,  diapalaed  and  diaragardad 
daring  tha  first  fifty  years  of  this  eentuy,  hara  now  again 
ntonud  into  Urova  amoog  tha  eorioni^  and  an  du%nttad  in 
aalawHDB  at  pricea  greater  than  they  letdiad  in  tha  fint 
tenrxtf  UwCiihioB.  Fur  twelra  yean,  from  hia  twantiath 
tohiathir^-aaoond  (1775-1787),  Flaxman  mhaiated  ^sflr 
by  hia  WOK  for  tha  firm  of  Wadgwood.  It  may  ba  argeo, 
of  tha  axtreme  raflnameata  of  figure  outline  and  modeUiag 
whi^  theae  manufaotursn  aimed  at  in  their  ware,  that 
lhay  ware  not  tha  qnalittes  best  aaitad  to  aBoh  a  natarial ; 
or  it  may  be  ngrattad  that  tha  pfta  of  one  of  tha  giaateet 
Igara  dadgnan  whoararlivalattimldhaTa  beaa  amployad 
opok  anah  a  minor  and  haU-madiaaiesl  art  of  hoMthold 
doooratioQ ;  bat  tbe  beanty^  tha  prodnot  it  would  ba  idle 
to  deny,  or  the  raloa  of  tha  trainiog  which  tha  aaolptar  by 
Ihia'praotioe  acqnirad  in  tha  dalieaeies,  tha  vary  ntouiat 
dalieaoiai  and  amritiee,  of  modelling  in  low  relief  and  on 
a  minnta  aoala  By  1780  Flaxman-  had  bsgnu  to  earn 
Bonarthing  in  another,  and,  ao  to  apeak,  a  more  legitimate 
bnotb  M  his  profamion.  Tim  waa  in  tha  aenlptora  of 
■OBinMta  for  the  daad.  Thraa  of  tha  aarlieat  of  aoch 
■omMota  by  hia  hand  are  tboaa  ef  Ohattarton  in  the 
ahudi  of  St  Uaiy  Badoliffe  at  Bnstd,  of  Un  Uoriay 
la  CHonoMtar  Oathadnl,  and  of  a  widow  comfortad  by  an 
angal,  in  the  cathedral  at  Chicheater.  Doling  the  net  of 
Flaamaa'a  eaceer  memorial  bsa-Taliati  of  the  aama  olaai 
oeeiqried  a  prineipat  part  of  hla  indostry  ;  they  are  to  be 
found  BoattHad  in  many  ehnrches  throughoat  the  luigth 
and  breadth  of  IBo^and,  and  in  them  all  the  finest  qualities 
of  his  art  are  rapreiented.  He  best  ai«  quite  nnsnrpasa- 
abla  for  patho^  for  aimplid^,  for  an  inatiDot  of  eompoaftion 
aa  joa^  pan^  and  loTely  aa.  that  of  tha  Otaeka  thamadTai^ 
and  for  the  alUanoo  with  thosa  hanaoidoaa  linea  and 
pawpiogs  of  tha  aneienta  of  diat  aprit  of  domaatie  tender- 
MBS  and  inn'oeanoa  whidi  la  tha  aeeret,  and  4ha  hotiaat 
aoere^  of  the  modern  sooL 

In  1782,  bnng  twenfy-seren  yoan  old,  Flaxman  was 
married  to  Anne  Denman,  and  had  in  her  the  beat  of 
he^matea  until  almost  his  life's  end.  She  was  a  woman 
of  attainments  in  letters  and  to  some  extent  in  art,  and  tha 
daroted  eompaaioo  of  her  hoabaad'a  fortnnea  and  ot  his 
travala  They  aet  up  houfa  at  fint  iq  Wardoor  Street,  and 
lived  an  indostriDoa  life^  spending  their  anmmer  holidays 
once  and  a^n  in  the  house  of  the  hospitable  poet  Haylej, 
atEarthm  io  Sussex.  After  five  yeari,  in  1767,  they  found 
thamaelres  with  meana  enongh,  to  travel,  and  sot  out  for 
Rome.  Records  more  oamerona  and  more  consecutive  of 
Flaxmao'i  reaidenoe  in  Italy  exist  in  the  shape  of  drawings 
and  stadias  than  in  the  shape  of  correspondeocei  He  soon 
caaiad  modalling  UmaaU  for  Wedgwood,  but  continaed  to 
diieek  tha  woifc  ot  other  modellen  employed  for  tha  mann- 
hetnra  at  Boma  He  had  intended  to  return  after  a  stay 
af  a  little  more  than  two  yean,  but  was  dctaiaed  by  a 
eommiaioo  for  a  marble  group  of  a  Fury  of  Athamaa,  a 
comnuauon  attended  in  the  sequel  with  ctrcnmatanccfl  of 
inflDita  trouble  and  annoyance,  from  the  notoriona  Comte- 
BvAquf^  Frederick  Harvey,  earl  of  Bristol  and  bishop  of 
Oerry.  B>  did  nol^  as  tbiugi  fell  out,  return  nntil  tha 
MBBar  of  1791,  after  an  abaenee  of  seven  yean,^aviBg 
li  Aa  inaaiittoia  axaentad  another  ideal  conunission  fa 
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Ccphalna  and  Ao^cca)  for  Ur  Hopi^  and  havii^  lont  home- 
models  for  several  funeral  moBumeDts,  induing  that  ef 
the  poet  Collins  ia  Chicbaatar  Cathedral  But  what  gained, 
for  Flazmaa  ia  Ihia  interval  an  immenaa  and  Ennpaan 
tame  was  net  his  work  ia  aenlptora  proper,  bnt  thaaa-- 
oatUna  deaigos  to  tha  poeta,  in  which  he-^oirad  not  onlj 
to  what  pnrpoaa  he  had  made  hia  own  the  prinei^ee  of 
ancient  design  in  vasa-paintingi  and  bas-rdief^  bat  also 
by  what  a  natural  affinity,  better  thaa  all  mere  teaming, 
he  was  bound  to  tha  aneienta  and  belonged  to  them.  Tbo 
designs  for  tha  Hiad  and  Odyitejf  were  eommissionad  by- 
Un  Hara  Naylw;  thoaa  for  Dante  by  Ui  Hopa;  thoaa. 
for  iBsfihylH  by  tmif  Btmm,  Daring  their  homward 
jonmey  the  Flaunana  ttBTaDad  thnni^  eaatial  and  BoitihtrB. 
Italy.  Cte  thair  ratom  they  took  a  honsa,  wUA  they 
never  afterwaida  left,  in  Bnakio^tam  Sbaet^  Fitnay 
Sqoarei  Immediately  afterwards  we  find  a  aonlptor 
exhIlMtiiig  tha  model  of  a  large  mmootent  in  the  rounds 
that  of  Lord  Manafiald,  now  in  Weatouaster  Abbey,  and. 
at  tha  aama  tima  pnbliduug  a  miritad  pnttti  ^;ainst  th* 
aehaou  already  antHtained  by  the  Diiwtoty,  and  eatriaA. 
«^  flva  yaaa  latar  hiy  Nffolao^  of  aqa^tng  at  Iteia  » 
vaat  oaatral  mvaaua  of  art  witfi  tha.qpiMn  of  ooofuwei 
Earopa 

The  raeord  of  Flaxman^  Ufo  is  hmteaf orth  an  nnarentfot 
raoord  of  private  albotion  and  eontantment,  of  hap^r  and 
teoaaonaindaatiy;  with-tewaid  not  brilliant  bat  anlfidoDt^ 
with  repata  twt  load,  bat  loadaat  ia  tha  mootha  of  thoaai 
whose  praise  waa  beat  worth  having — Oanova,  Sehlogel^ 
Fasali ;  of  ^oiet^  beloved,  modaat^  anthsuastie,  and. 
aimply  hMoarabla  Ufa.  Ha  took  tor  pnpQ  a  aon  ot 
Hajley's^  who  pteatntly  aftatwaida  riuaned  and  dia^ 
In  1797  ha  waa  mada  an  aaaosiate  of  tha  Boyat  Aoadamy. 
Evei^  year  he  axhSntad  work  vt  one  elaaa  or  anoUieri 
occasionally  a  puUie  monument  in  the  round,  like  thoaa  af 
PaoU  or  Captain  Htotagne  for  Weatminiater  Abb^,  and  ot 
STslson  or  Howa  for  St  Fanl's ;  more  ooustantlj,  mamortala 
for  charchee,  with  symbolic  Acts  of  Heroy  or  illustrationa  of 
Scripture  tula,  boA  commonly  in  low  relief ;  and  theaa 
pious  laboon  he  would  vary  from  tima  to  time  with  a. 
ahusical  pieca  like  thoaa  of  hia  earliest  predilection.  Soon 
after  hia-.altetion  as  aiaodate^  ha  pnbltuad  a  ai&em^lialf 
giandioaa  half  ^ildisl^  for  a  monomant  to  ba  0N«led  on. 
GraaQwich  Hill,  io  tha  dhapa  of  a  Britannia  300  feet  hl^ 
in  honour  of  the  naval  victoriea  of  his  ccuntry.  In  180O 
he  was  elected  full  Aoademician.  During  the  peace  of 
Amiens  he  went  to  Paris  to  see  (he  despoiled  treasurea  now 
actually  collected  there)  but  bora  himaeU  aocording  to  th» 
apirit  of  proteat  that  was  in  him.  The  naxt  event  whidi 
Slakes  any  mark  in  hia  life  ia  bis  awMntmant  to  a  ehair 
apedaUy  created  for  him  by  tha  Kayal  Jttadaoiyw^hft 
chair  of  Scnlptnre:  Ihu  took  place  in  1810.  Wa  hava 
ample  evidence  of  his  thoronghuees  and  indidousBeaa  aa  a 
teacher  ia  the  Academy  sehoou,  snd  his  professorial  lecture* 
have  been  often  reprintad.  With  many  excellent  observa- 
tions, and  with  one  siogalar  merit, — that  of  doing  jasttct^ 
as  io  those  days  justice  was  hardly  aver  dons,  to  tha 
seolptute  of  tha  medifoval  schools, — tiieae  lectures  lack  point 
and  felidty  of.  expression,  just  aa  they  are  taported  to  hava 
laokad  fira  in  dalivaiy,  and  an  aoouiriut  heavy  laadin^ 
Tbe  moat  important  woAa  that  occupied  Flaxman  in  tha 
yean  next  fouowiag  this  appointment  were  the  monument 
to  Ura  Baring  in  llicheldever  church,  the  richest  of  all  hia 
monumonta  in  relief ;  that  to  Lord  Comwallii^  deatined  for 
India ;  and  that  to  Sir  John  Moore,  for  Corunna ;  with  a. 
pastoral  ApoUo  for  Lord  EgramouL  At  thia  tima  tha 
antiquarian  world  was  mudi  occupied  with  tha  vexed 
qnesUon  of  tiu  meriU  of  the  Elgin  marble^  uid  Flaxman 
waa  one  ot  thoaa  whoae  avidanca  baton  the  pariiamantaiy 
commission  had  most  wai|^t  in  favonr  of  tha  pardaa* 
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irhfflimstlltlaikMljtSHlBd  ia  1816.  In  1817  «•  find 
Jiim  I  eturning  to  bis  old  pnetlce  of  olurieal  oatline  iUuitts- 
timi,  and  producing  tb*  happittt  cf  «U  hi*  seriM  in  that 
kind,  tfaa  dMgnt  to  Heriod,  angnvcd  bj  the  friendly  hand 
«f  Blaka.  Immediatet/  aftsrwtrda  li*  ia  mneh  mgeg«d 
.dwiciiing  for  die  goldaDitbi-4  taatimuikl  enp  in  honntr 
«f  John  Kamble,  and,  fbllowfaig'  Uwt»  tho  gntt  labour  of 
iho  famous  Shiski  of  Achllkc  JUmort  at  the  aam«  time 
Jw  BRdvtnkw  •  frine  at  Feaee,  Liberfy,  and  Plenty,  for 
the  dakt  of  Bedfoid'a  senlptnre  gallety  at  Wobnrn,  and 
«n  heroio  group  of  MiehRal  overthrowing  Satan,  for  Lord 
Egremont'e  hoose  at  Fetwortb. 

In  1820  died  Hn  Flaxman,  after  a  fint  warning  from 
pandyma  six  yaon  earlier.  Her  ^nger  eiflter,  Haria 
Dennun,  and  the  sculptor's  own  suter,  Maria  Flaxman, 
Temped  in  his  boose,  and  bis  industry  was  soaroely  at  all 
xalazed.  In  1833  he  delivwed  «t  the  Academy  a  lecture 
in  memeiy  <tf  his  old  friend  and  generoos  fellow-oraf  taman, 
Chnon,  then  lately  dead;  in  18S3  be  leoeired  from 
Jl  W,  Von  8«^Iegel  a  visit  of  which  that  writer  bes  left 
OB  the  record.  From  an  tUneei  occurring  booq  after  tliia  be 
Tea>Tered  sufficientiy  to  lesame  both  work  and  exhibition, 
but  on  the  26th  of  December  1826,  be  caught  cold  hi 
church,  and  died  three  days  later,  in  bis  Beveuty.aeoond 
year.  Among  a  few  intimate  assoetates,  he  left  a  memotw 
singularly  dear;  having  been  in  oompanionsliip^  altbougn 
mno^tible  and  otwtinato  wben  biareUgicntiereed — ■  dovont 
Oirisoanity  irith  Swedenborgian  tdimztarei — was  croased 
or  alighted,  yet  in  other  things  genial  and  sweet  tempered 
^yond  all  men,  full  of  modeaty,  full  of  phyfalness  end 
of  a  homely  dignity  withal,  the  truest  friend,  the  kindest 
naiter,  the  purest  and  most  blameless  spirit. 

Posterity  wiU  donbt  whether  it  was  the  fault  of  Fkxman 
or  of  bis  age,  which  in  Ei^  nd  offered  neither  training  nor 
much  encouragement  to  a  scalptor,  that  he  ia  weakest  when 
lie  i-  most  ambitions,  and  then  moat  inspired  when  he 
■nakfls  the  least  effort ;  bub  so  it  is,  Not  merely  does 
lie  fail  wben  he  saeka  to  illnstrato  the  intensity  Dante, 
or  to  rival  the  tnmaltaovanesa  of  Wchelangelo— to  be 
intense  or  tumultuous  he  was  never  made ;  but  he  fails,  it 
may  almost  be  said,  in  proportion  as  his  work  is  elaborate 
and 'tar  carried,  and  succeeds  in  proportion  as  it  is  partial 
nnd  suggestive.  Of  his  completed  ideal  sculptures,  the  St 
Iftchaelat  Petworth  is  by  far  the  best,  snd  is  indeed  admir- 
ably composed  from  all  points  of  view ;  bu  t  it  lacks  fire  and 
iorce,  and  it  lacks  the  finer  touches  of  the  chisel;  aUttle 
bas-relief  like  the  diploma  piece  of  the  ApoUo  and  Ma^ 
pessa  in  the  Royal  Academy  compares  with  it  bv&niably. 
Again,  of  Flazman's  complicated  monnmento  in  the  round 
— we  speak  of  the  three  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the 
itm  in  St  Paul's — there  is  scarcely  one  which  has  not 
something  heavy  and  infelicitous  in  the  arrangement  and 
■omething  emp^  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  surface  execu- 
tion, dut  when  we  come  to  nis  simple  monumente  in 
relief,  in  these  we  find  usually  an  almost  complete  felicity. 
The  truth  is,  that  be  did  not  tborouj^ly  understand  com- 
position on  tht  great  aeale  and  in  the  ronnd ;  but  he 
thmotidily  andeistood  relief,  and  ftntnd  »eop»  in  it  for  all 
Ua  nnnvalled  gifts  of  ri^thmleal  design,  and  tenderj  grav^ 
«nd  penetrating  iaeUn^  Of  pity  and  love  he  ia  a  perfect 
master,  and  sbowi^  as  t»  one  bad  ever  shown  before,  how 
poignanUy  those  pasnona  can  be  eziHwed  in  tho  umplest 
conceivable  combinations  of  human  shapes  and  gestores. 
But  if  we  would  see  even  these  the  happiest  of  bis  concep- 
tions at  their  best,  we  must  study  them,  not  in  the  finished 
monument,  but  rather  in  the  caste  fnnn  his  stodio  sketches, 
«f  wbieb  so  predoas  a  foUedion  is  preserved  in  the  Flax- 
man gallery  at  UniverM^  CoQega.  And  tlw  Hune  ia  fame 
«(  bta  bnp^eat  afforta  in  the  dasiieal  and  poetfeal  Tein.  like 
tba  wdl-nowii  rdiaf  of  Fandoia  eonveyed  to  Earth  bj; 


Mereuty.  Kiy,  goli^  iBrOuii  back  atlll  among  raSi- 
msttto  and  fint  concepdons  of  his  art,  ire  can  raaliie 
the  most  essantial  charm  of  bis  genius  in  the  study,  not  cf 
his  modelled  work  at  all,  but  of  his  outlined  and  tinted 
sketches  on  paper.  Of  these,  too,  there  ia  at  University 
Odlegs  a  choice  oollecUon,-aDd  many  others  are  dispacaad 
in  publie  and  private  oabinets.  Every  one  knows  the  ex- 
oeluDoe  of  the  engraved  designa  to  Homer,  Daote^  JBadtj* 
lus,  and  Heuod,  in  all  cases  save  when  the  detigner  aims 
at  that  which  he  cannot  hit,  the  terrible  or  the  groteaqos. 
To  know  Flaxman  at  bis  best,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  original  studies  for  ntiA 
designs  as  these,  but  still  more  with  those  almoat  innuner> 
able  studies  from  real  life  which  he  was  continually 
producing  with  pen,  tint^  or  pencil.  Thaee  are  the  moat 
delightful  and  anggeetiVB  tmfylor'M  noUt,  m  to  ^aa^  la 
existence ;  in  Uiem  it  was  bis  baUt  to  sab  down,  with  a 
perfect  feeling  and  directneu,  the  leading  or  expmnre 
lines,  and  generally  no  more,  of  every  group  that  strnek  his 
fancy,  .  There  are  groups  of  Itoly  and  London,  groups  of 
tha  parlour  and  the  nursery,  of  Hia  street,  tbi  gardoi, 
and  the  gutter ;  and  of  each  group  the  artist  knows  how 
to  setie  at  once  the  structural  and  the  spiritual  secreli 
expressing  perfe«tif  the  value  and  suggestivenesis  for  his 
art  of  sculpture,  of  the  contacts,  intervals,  interlacement^ 
and  balancings  of  the  varions  figures  in  any  givui  gronh 
and  not  less  perfectly  tha  ebarm  <rf  the  amotions  vHUm 
link  the  figures  together  and  bstmoDiss  tiieir  geatnreft 

The  msteriila  for  the  Ufa  of  Flumui  tn  seetteied  In  vsrioos 
biogrsphioal  and  other  publintiona ;  tho  principal  an  tha  tdSkim- 
lug: — An  snonynunu  aketoh  in  thi  Stwvpeatt  Magaahia  te  ISSa; 
an  MionjrTDOQ*  "Brief  Hodm^,"  prefixed  to  flamnam't  L*ct»rm, 
ed.  1S39,  and  reprinted  In  enbeeqnest  editions;  tin  ehaptar  la  Allaa 
Cnnnlofduun'*  JUm*  <^  tki  Uad  MaiinetU  £ritUh  Ateatnk  Ice..  toL 
ilL;  noQoea  in  the  J^t  <^  Jfolltitnt,  by  John  nomu  Bmith;  In 
tha  Hft  ^JotUA  Wedgwood,  by  Hut  G.  Meteyud,  Ltmdon,  1H8; 
In  the  Dtariet  a»d  SMiuUenea  ^  S.  OntUe  iieMuM,  Londra, 
1869,  the  Uttar  en  authority  of  jtrent  importuoe;  in  the  L\vt»  of 
Stothud.  by  Un  Brer,  of  Conatiible,  by  Lealie,  of  VatKMi,  by  Dt 
Loned&la,  and  of  BUke,  1^  Meem  Oilohriet  end  BoMettl:  %  aerie* 
Qlustntad  eanji,  prbiaptJIr  on  the  nonunenUl  acoiptan  «f 
FUxmu.  in  the  .^rt  Jtmnai  for  IM7  end  ISM;  by  Hr  O.  F. 
Teniswood ;  Sttayt  in  Xtigluk  Art,  hj  Frederick  wedmori ;  Tk» 
Dravrintft  <^  FlKmaOj  in  plaUt,  vdKDiKrifi<umi,mdiimInIr»- 
dudory  Enay  on  lAe  IAf»  and  Oeniia  of  Flamian,  by  Prof.  Bidnej 
Gdvin,  U.A.,  atlu  foL,  London,  1671  (9.  C) 

FLEA,  an  Anglo-Saxon  name,  probably  derived  from 
"  fleogon,'  t9  fly,  typically  applied  to  Pvlex  wrifou,  a 
blood-sui^lng  insect-parasito  of  man  and  other  '"■«"">n'\ 
remarkable  for  ito  ptnreracl  leaping  and  nnfortuiuddy  to* 
well  known,  evNi  in  our  own  temperate  climate:.  Ita 
poaiticm  in  dassifioation  has  long  been  somewhat  undlidded  ; 
a  separate  order  was  erected  for  it  and  ite  alUee  under  tha 
various  namea  of  Sueiona,  SipAonapUrOf  Sopioteira,  and 
Aphmipttra,  by  De  Oeer,  LatreiUe,  Clairvillct  and  Kirby 
respectively  ;  and  it  is  included  in  Uie  ApUra  of  lAmerck, 
MacLeay,  and  otliers^  and  in  the  Shyngota  of  Fabridna. 
Various  affinities  have  also  been  attributed  to  the  groups 
wliich  bos  been  sapposdd  to  have  relaticms  with  the 
ffymmopUra,  JImiiptera,  and  Atugalura, tnd  even  with  tha 
ColeopUra  (beaUes)^  Aa  regarda  the  lalter  order,  it  ia 
noteworthy  that  a  recantly  diaeoveiod  allied  group,  PUap- 
ptyUida,  founded  upon  a  parasite  on  the  beaver  (and  ooo- 
sidored  as  a  separate  order  by  Weatwood,  under  the  nam* 
Ackreiopiera),  has  been  with  consideimble  show  of  reason 
referred  to  the  beetka  by  ao  sound  an  entomologist  as  I>r 
Leoontei  As  regards  tbe  flea,  however,  it  is  now  generally 
accepted  that  ite  true  affinities  are  with  the  IHpftra  or 
two-winged  files,  aa  suggaated  by  lAmsrck  and  Strauaa 
Durckheim.  In  that  otde^  it  ia  igr  aome  behl  to  ooeany; 
OS  a  family  Pvlieida  (wi&  tha  IVtasfp$pUida),  tha  poaiUop 
of  a  anb-oidar,  at  the  end,  under  Oia  nana  Apiammt0m 
(sea  DmESA,  vol  viL  p.  356) ;  but  hj  otbara  n  b  plaoad 
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before  th«  Jfj/eetopk3idm,  at  tbe  hwd  of  tbe  tribs 
EueejAala  of  ths  NflOMtOMroaa  Motion  of  th«  great  diTiiioa 
OrikorhaphcL  The  eommnnity  of  ptnaitia  babiti  wiUi 
Ibe  0^!tpBAMMdWVH"Bt-B>M>MeliSM(>-^^ 
■stent  tbe  'won  tat  tbe  fomer  poeilion;  W  die  eatlier 
traosformatioQi  eeem  to  tndieats  a  itroiiger  lelationsbip 
witb  the  Snetphala.  Tho  geanml  chttaolen  ban  beeQ 
giTen  aodtr  Diftisa  ;  bat  the  itrnotare  of  the  month  ot 
the  perfect  inieot  may  bs  apeoified.  The  labmm  ii 
obeo^te;  the  ntaadiblee  are  represented  by  two  flat  and 
long  ptoeeaaes,  strengtheaed  by  a  mid  rib,  wah  having  very 
finely  toothed  edges,  and  nnj  ting  with  the  slender  central 
lingua  to  form  a  poneturing  lancet  Wb^n  not  in  use, 
thb  is  proteeted  by  the  labial  palpi,  which  fonn  a  sort  of 
tnbe.  The  maztUn  are  emaU  leathery  platca,  and- their 
IMk^t^  vhteh  are  foar-jointed  and  large,  bare  bees  mistaken 
for  aatonnn.  The  power  of  leaping,  as  well  knom,  is 
rery  great ;  but  theqe  is  no  apparent  developmeDt  of 
the  hind  femora  to  account  for  it  (as  in  many  jnmping 
beetles),  although  the  posterior  legs  are  saltatorial  The 
gnat  mosoalar  power  of  flew  has  bsen  long  turned  to 
Moonnt  by  pabuo  ezhiblton  in  all  eonntries,  who  have, 
■nder  (be  preteoea  of  buning  or  edocatiDg  these  mionto 
oraRtaiai^  mods  ose  of  nriooe  eootrivaa'ces  to  render  the 
Mtual  efforti  of  the  insect  to  escope  assome  the  appearance 
of  trained  aetion.  An  acconat  of  the  methods  employed 
will  be  foond  ia  the  Ataerican  JTaturalitl,  toL  xL  p^  7, 
flora  tbe  pea  of  Mr  W.  H,  DalL  In  some  oases  the 
steady  oamage  of  the  flea  is  to  bs  traced  to  fracture  of  its 
jumptng  legs.  The  female  flei  lays  a  few  oblong  whito 
egga,  in  dir^  plaoas  on  floors  freqnented  by  domestic 
^nitn«T»  Tbe  lame,  before  liatebiti£  bare  a  frontal  point, 
uad  in  Walking  the  abell  of  the  egg.  Thmr  are  Img  and 
wotm4UEe^  witl^at  fee^  bnt  two  anuD  hooka  at  the 
laU,  and  short  antennn  and  mouth  organs  at  the  bead. 
Tkvy  are  toij  aotiTe,  and  apparently  feed  npon  auimal 
snbatanoes,  forming,  when  ftUl  grown,  a  sil^  oocoon. 
Uaay  species  are  known,  parasitic  upon  Tariou  animals 
and  birds.  They  have  been  recorded  as  iafeeUng  the  inside 
of  nbblts'  ears,  and  the  neck  of  a  fowl,  from  hedgehog,  mar- 
Bol^  ea^  do£  bat,  squirrel,  dormouse,  ferret,  weasel,  hare, 
mome,  fleldrmoBBe^  sluaw,  moorhen,  ja^daw, 
tb^u1^  misssVthiTuh,  UaekbM,  jay,  bnllfindi,  obaffinch, 
ysUov-^uaMier,  [dpU^  blsbkeap,  wfaitetliroa^  skylarit, 
wiUov-wren,  Imig-tatled  tibnoose,  nskin,  stoek-dovc^  wood- 
pignoo,  common  pigeon,  starling,  swallow,  Ac.  (though  it 
is  by  no  means  oertuD  that  these  are  all  neoessarily  of 
distioot  spei^o  ralae);  and  a  Qteoiee  has  been  described 
from  the  eommon  fowl  in  Ceylon  A  large  species  is  ofton 
found  in  sandy  |»ts,  near  the  opening  of  the  nests  of 
sand-martins,  and  a  very  large  one  sometimes  oocnis  in 
wet  and  uaiaby  places,  prDlwbly  living  upon  the  moI& 
For  ths  latter  parasite,  and  others  in  whidi  tho  antenon 
•daUk  oertsin  anpposed  peenUaritie^  a  jeparato  genos, 
Omvlopij^v*,  has  been  propoeed.  In  another  flea,  also 
foond  on  the  mol^  no  traea  of  ^et  eontd  be  fonod, 
•Ten  nnder  -a  high  power.  A  veiy  large  species  has  been 
found  on  the  Australian  porenpine  in  Tasmania;  and 
Kirby,  in  the  Awia  Bortati-Amenenna,  described  uPuIm 
fiffOM  a  flea  two  hies  long,  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
Isigest  known.  This  wss  taken  in  8S'  N.  lat  Westwood 
has  raaorded  17  BiitiBh  q>aeiet;  and  oddly  enoog^  As 
•HM  nvmbsr  are  noted  froa  tho  Netberiandi  bj  BitsenuL 
Any  notioa  of  these  parasites  wonid  be  iocomplste  without 
a  rafecMice  to  the  "jigger,"  "chigoe,"  "bicho  de  p^" 
"nigo*,"*  <w  "  euth-ie^'—Dermatopkilia,  SareoptyUiu, 
ot  3timtieAoprio»  penetraiu,  so  well  known  as  a  borrower 
into  the  naked  feet  of  men,  in  sandy  localities  in  ths  'West 
lodiea  and  South  America.  So  great  js  this  pest,  that 
serious  trouble  has  been  oeca^ooed  by  it  even  to  mllitaiy 


expeditions  in  Sontb  Amaria;  and  the  Tnach  amy  In 
Uuleo  wsa  mnA  troubled  \if  it,  Tbe  eutiy  is  eltectad- 
nsually  under  the  nail,  tbe  inpngoated  female,  wUdi 
thereupon  becomes  enwmonsly  distended  with  an  immensft 
number  of  eggs.  Inflammation  and  ulceration  follow  thia 
attack,  and  unless  great  care  is  taken  in  extracting  th» 
insect,  serious  illness  and  even  death  result  A  good 
plato  of  tbe  metamorphoses  of  this  q>ecies  is  given  m  tha 
volume  of  the  American  NatvnUttt  above  quoted,  pi  7£4> 
For  an  account  of  the  medical  aspects,  see  Dr  Labonlbbie'a 
article  on  the  "  Chique,"  in  '^^JHetimMwe  Entydopidiqite 
det  ScUneu  Midicalea  (Paris,  1S76),  p.  239 ;  and  for  an 
exhansttve  history,  Omn'a  monolr  in  tiie  Bmm  tt 
Mmgaiin  d4  eootogie-lcr  1868  and  1869.  Much  attention 
does  not  appear  as  yet  to  have- been  paid  to  the  Pvlicid» 
by  naturalists,  except  as  regards  tbe  anattnny  of  the  common 
aperies.  Dogte's  "Rechuches  sur les  CaractoreeZoologiques 
da  genre  Polex,"  in  the  Ana^des  da  Seietuei  Jfaturellei, 
zxviL  (1,832)  pi  145,  and  J.  Kflnckel'e  observuttons  in 
the  Annalet  de  ta  SocitU  £iUomoloffique  de  France,  fie  sir. 
iil  p.  129,  and,  as  n^pfds  P.  irrilaiu,  Yl.  H.  Fnrlonge'a 
descriptions  in  the  jonihal  td  the  QmJctU  Mierotameat 
Clvh,  1871,  p.  18B,  and  187S,  p^  13,  and  a  lUtwmars  in 
the  A^m  der  JFatvw,  zL  (1872),  p.  60,  may  be  spedalljr 
noticed.  Ths  name  "flea"  is  frequently  erroneously  iqiplisd 
to  many  jampiog  or  lively  insects  not  allied  to  the  Pvti- 
eidcf ;  for  infltanee,  the  "  tumip-fles  *  is  a  amoll  beetle, 
Phj/llotreta  vndvl<Ua,  one  of  the  Haltiddm.      (l.  a  R.) 

FLI:CHI£R,  Esprit  (1632-1710),  bishop  ot  Kismes,  a 
respectable  author,  and  one  of  tbe  most  celebrated  preachera 
of  his  age,  was  bom  at  Femes,  department  of  Yanclnse,'  ou 
tbe  lOtb  of  June  1632,  and  educated  at  Taiiscon  snr 
RbAns^  in  tha  ooUege  of  th«  FaShen  of  the  Congrm^oa 
of  Ouistian  doclrins^  lA  which  bisnneU^  Herade  Anufret^ 
also  Aunous  in  his  tdme  for  hia  talents  as  a  preacber,  wsa 
general.  After  having  gone  throngh  the  ordinary  course 
of  stndiee,  FUchier  entered  the  Congregation,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitntatm  <A  the  o^er,  was  immediately 
employed  in  teoctfing.  In  16S9  he  became  a  professor  of 
liietonc  at  Norbonne^  and  there  pronounced  the  funeral 
oration  of  U.  de  Reb^  a^chbisbop  of  that  eify.  -  A  few 
mouths  afterward^  the  daadi  of  bis  nnela  callod  bin  to 
fari^  where  be  laid  arida  ths  baUt  of  tba  doctrinaire^  and 
at  fint  followed  the  bumble  occupation  of  a  paroeUal 
cotechist  He  soon  made  himaslf  known  by  his  postioat 
compoeitiona  in  Latin  and  FreocL  In  166(^  ba  addressed 
to  Cardinal  Uaxarin  a  poem  called  Carmtn  Sudiarulieimf 
celebrating  the  Peace  ^  the  Pyrenees ;  tbe  following  year  bo 
sang  the  Mrth  of  the  aanphii)  in  another  poem  {Geiutidia- 
eon) ;  bnt  what  first  made  him  famous  was  a  deecription 
in  latio  vcne  of  a  brilliant  tornnament  (carTwaeC),  Cireve 
S^itt,  given  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1662.  Chapelaiu,  the 
most  influential  otide  of  tiiat  tinu^  broni^tbis  name  under 
tbe  notice  of  Odlbarl;  witii  tha  ramaric,  '*FMebin  est  encore 
UQ  trie  boa  potte  latsn."  He  was  now  intruated  with  tho 
education  of  Louis  Urbun  Lotevre  de  Csnmartin,  afterwarda 
ikiendant  of  flnancea  and  conuaellor  of  atato ;  and  as  tho 
house  of  bis  pupil's  father  was  then  ftvquented  by  the 
most  important  personages  both  of  ths  court  and  the  city, 
FIfchier  was  intniduced  ioto  the  best  society,  and  soon  mode 
maay  frienda  He  bad  to  accompany  Oanmartia  and  hia 
&nuiy  to  Clsnnon^  whsre  tha  king  had  ordsred  the  Grand* 
Joun  to  bs  held  (1665),  and  where  Camnartin  wis  ssnt 
as  keeptt  of  tbe  seals  and  representative  of  the  sovereign. 
There  ne  wrote  hib  curious  Mimoira  tur  lee  Grand  Jam 
^Awergrie,  fint  published  in  1844  by  Ooaod,  in  which 
be  relatei^  in  a  half  tomantic,  half  hUtorical  form,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  extraordinary  court  of  justice.  The  duke 
of  Montanaier,  who  had  become  his  patron,  now  prooorsd 
for  him  the  ■  sitnotioa  lit  UcUwla  the  dan^n.  Tha 
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'MrmotB  of  FUehier  ioereued  hit  repatation,  whiclt  wu 
•(tenrards  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  bis  faneral. 
wations.  Having  been  chosea  to  pronomiee  that  of  Madame 
it  Uontanaier  (1672),  ha  displayed  so  great  ability  on  the 
«cauion  that  in  the  folloving  year  he  vas  made  a  member 
of  the  French  Actdemy,  along  with  Badne.  The  faneial 
oration  of  the  Duchene  d'Aiguillon  (t67Ii),  and  above  all, 
that  of  Turonne  (1676),  are.  with  that  of  Mvlame  de 
MoDtansier,  his  nuuterpiecca  in  that  branch  of  literature. 
The  faronrs  of  the,  court  now  poared  in  upon  Ildcbier. 
The  Icing  gave  him  sncceasively  tlie  aLbacy  of  St  lAverin, 
in  the  dioceae  of  Poitiers,  the  office  of  almoner  to  the 
danphiness,  and  in  1685  the  bishopric  of  LaTanr,  from 
which  lie  was  in  1687  pi^tmoted  to  that  of  Nismes. 
Ilore  Fl^ier  bad  occasion  for  the  daily  exercise  of  bin 
great  qnolities,  genUeneaa  end  moderation.  The  edict  of 
Nantei  had  been  repealed  two  years  before ;  but  tbs  Calvin- 
isls  were  atill  rery  nitnierons  at  Niimes,  and  the  sincerity 
of  the  conversion  of  sach  as  had  made  abjnration  was  at 
best  bat  donbtfnL  Fltehier,  by  his  prudent  condoot,  in 
which  zeal  was  tempered  with  charity,  sacceeded  in  bring' 
ing  over  tome  of  them  to  his  views,  and  made  himself 
oatecmed  and  belovad  even  by  those  who  declined  to  change 
their  faith.  Daring  the  truables  in  the  C^venne^  be 
■oflened  to  the  otmait  of  hia  power  the  rigour  of  the  edicts, 
wd  ahowed  himself  lo  leatible  of  the  erUi  ttt  penteention, 
and  io  iiidnlgent  even  to  what  he  r^aidad  aa  error,  that 
ilia  memory  was  long  held  in  vaneration  amongst  the 
Protestants  of  that  dixtriet  In  the  famine  which  suoceeded 
the  wbter  of  1709,  he  did  mncb  to  alleviate  the  prevalent 
distress  by  assisting  the  poor  in  his  dineese  without  regard 
to  their  r^igious  tenets,  declaring  that  all  alike  were  his 
lAildreu.  He  died  at  Montpellipr  on  the  16th  February 
J7I0^  at  the  adraaoed  age  of  seventy-eight  Fnlpit 
4laqiiaBM  k  the  bcaneh  of  bellea  lettrei  m  wueh  lUchier 
«xeeDed.  He  is  indeed  far  below  Boaauot,  whose  robust 
and  sublime  gonios  had  no  rival  in  that  age;  be  doaa  not 
«qmal  Bourduone  in  eameatneas  of  thought  and  vigour  of 
•ipreasion ;  nor  can  he  rival  the  phQosophical  depth  or  the 
insinuating  and  impressive  eloquence  of  MassiUon.  But  lie 
is  always  ingenious  often  witty,  and  nobody  has  carried 
further  tlian  he  the  harmony  of  diction, — a  quality  which 
ia  aomotimos  marred,  it  must  be  oonfeuod,  by  an  affecta- 
tioD  of  tymmetiy  and  a  love  of  antitliaUa  at  variance  with 
the  prinefplea  of  good  tarte.  His  two  historical  works,  the 
liistories  of  Theodosins  and  of  Ximenes,  are  more  re- 
markable for  elegance  of  style  tlun  for  the  accuracy  and 
comprehensive  insight  which  are  tlw  cluef  requisitea  of  a 
historian. 

Thi  foUovbft  b  •  list  of  Flkbto's  WMki^  la  the  order  of  pQb> 
licsUon:— 1.  La  Via  rfii  Cardinal  Oammmitfn,  Fsris,  Mil,  4to 
<tlM  pQblidi«d  in  Utin,  !«»,  ISmo);  X  BiHe^  tU  niodoK-fc- 
<Jfaad,  Fuit,  1879,  4to ;  S.  i>a  Ouibut  ytrontu  Illiulrium  atiton 
Amnio  ifdfi'ii  OraU*nt,  el  ilvdio  3)>.  Ftfthtrii,  Puii,  1680, 
4to;  4.  OraitMt  fiutibm,  Porii,  1481,  4to  and  ISmo  ;  S.  PmU- 
^gnqita  det  SainU,  Puia,  1490,  4to ;  6,  HMoir*  du  Carduial 
JiiiiUMM,  Paifi,  1094,  <te  ;  7.  Sermoiu  d*  tuoraU  pr^it  dtvanl  U 
Hoi,  arre  de»  Dittoun  tynvlaux  it  lei  Strmont prtAi*  par  Fltekier 
mne  £biU  dc  toufvoioe  U  daiu  M  eaOUdraU,  S  roll.  tSno  ;  t. 
QSlttrtI  untMttMSt,  mtttenofd  tct  Jlaranfva,  CompHmnti,  DiKOHtt, 
PuetirM  Liaihet,  Poiiiet  fnm^im.  Puis,  1712,  12ido  ;  9.  ilcaidt- 
wcult  et  LeUrei  ptuioralet,  Pori^  1713,  ISmo  ;  l^y.  LcOra  choitift 
'uf  divert  njeU,  Fori*,  1716,  3  toU.  ISmo.  The  tnort  e^plelt 
•  lleetioii  ot  his  works  fs  that  lA  tk«  Ahhi  Ducienx,  craon  of 
Auzcrcl  Kisnss,  J78t,10-TDla  Sva  Awitbtr  sditiva,  with  a 
Mtiee  of  his  lib  A.  T.  FsbTa  «f  HsriKinne,  Fui*,  ISiS-Sfl,  10 
vol&  8r«,  b  very  oeTMtiTa.  Hia  MimmrtM  »ttr  U$  Orandt  Jwrt 
d'JHVxrgtu  wen  published  In  1SI4  (Ed  edit,  with  a  Notice  Inr 
Sunts-'MarsaadananMndixbyll.  CUlnwl,  PstmsCS).  A  MS. 
in  tha  F.  sneh  Httionsl  Lllwy  (Snpnl.  fr..  Ho.  lOlS,  foU)  eout&lns 
a  tew  eon  positions  hj  Flkhicr,  both  in  jiroM  and  in  v«ne,  which 
an  es  vit  anpaUlilied.  For  Flicliler'i  uempbr,  ate  L.  JnilUnl 
&  JsRT.  t.'nUmm  fktibri  (TX  rUAUr,  M|W  dt  Iflma,  FuiM,  ■ 
171&  Ita ;  Ch.  F.  Trinqaduus,  £f^  tTK.  ftkkkr,  Mfw  d» 
'Jltrnt^  NiSM  sanil  Pwi^  1777.  *n. 


FLEOENOE,  Bicbakd,  a  poet  and  dramalM  writer  i« 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.    He  was  an.  Irishatan  by  birth, 
nad  was  originally  a  priest  of  the  order  of  Jeans.  like 
many  of  the  small  wits  and  minor  poets  of  that  day, 
Flec^Doe  owes  the  reaeue  of  hia  uune  from  obUnon  to  the 
oatirietlgenhu  of  Drydeo.  Hiat  aatiriBt  availed  hfaudf  of 
Fleekww^  name  ai  a  stalkiiw  horae  from  b^ind  wUdi  to 
assail  ihe  poetastw  Shadwd^  who  hod  been  appcoBtBd  to 
rephtce  him  in  the  laoreateahip.    The  opeoiug  luM  of  Ua 
satire  may  be  quoted  as  a  apedmeD  of  the  whole :—  ^ 
"  All  hnmui  things  ire  nbject  to  decay ; 
And  when  fate  KUDinona,  monarcha  nBst  obey. 
This  Ftecknoo  foiuid,  who,  Uka  Aagnatn^  young 
Waa  called  to  em^M,  and  had  ooTeraed  long  ; 
In  proaa  and  Tens  waa  owned  wtthont  dtapola 
Itironghoiit  tho  realms  of  nonaania  abwlnte." 

It  is  bat  fair,  however,  to  remark,  that  clever  and  effaeb 
ive  as  thia  poem  it  is  ia  its  appUcation  to  Flecktio* 
nttcriy  nqjusL  Flecknoe  ma  tha  nnthw  tX.  iOTeral  plsji^ 
only  ouB  of  whidi,  Lutft  ZhminioH,  pittted  ia  1604,  waa 
acted.  This  piece  was  repablished  in  1974,  ai  ZoswV 
KitiffJom,  a  Patloral  Trage-Cvntdy.  Hits  waa  not  the 
play  as  acted,  but  as  ro-writteu  and  corrected.  His  minor 
pieces,  though  possessing  no  great  merit  in  the  matter  of 
venification,  nevertheless  contwn  many  happy  tnmi  of 
thought  and  felidtiea  of  expression.  His  DawnoiaeUtt  H  la 
Mode,  printed  in  1677,  and  addreaaed  to  the  dnke  and 
duchess  of  Nawcastls^  and  Sir  W,  DavaunUtt  Vojfag*  to 
(K«  Oilur  WoHd,  are  a  wit^  fnoann  ^  the  lilaiaiy  and 
dramatie  foiblea  of  the  day.  fta  ehaiaeteia  d  tbo  fint 
named,  he  aaya  in  his  preface^  are  **  like  so  many  pcedow 
Btonea  I  have  bronght  out  of  France,  and  aa  a  lapidaiy 
set  in  one  jewel  to  adorn  oar  English  stage."  They  are 
adaptations  from  Koliire,  Hia  unpopularity  among  tha 
plsyera,  and  the  satire  of  Dryden,  upon  whom,  neveitheleaa, 
Flecknoe  composed  a  witty  and  graceful  epigram,  moat 
have  been  in  a  great  measora  owing  to  hia  attacks  on  tit* 
immorality  and  general  worthleasneas  of  the  English  stag*. 
An  interesting  but  ahBoat  unknown  prodnetion  Fleeknoa'a 
ie  Th«  Mm  ^  Hit  Hiffknti*  Oliwer  laU  Lord  Prettctor, 
&e,,  London, — aa  i^mecialive  eatiniato  of  Cromw^'a 
character,.aa  Imeed  in  hia  parliamentary  caiaer  and  Ua 
acbievementa  aa  loldier  and  atatoamaa.  Flecknoe  died  ia 
1678. 

His  hrinciml  Towainlag  wotka  n  Haitoa,  Os  ChaaU 
IMtj  Tk»  Marrimgi  OttmmM  and  SrOamUaj  ^pi§ramu  am4 
£migwatieat  CUrteltn,  1670,  in  «w  (  MifoiUanea,  -or  poems  «( 
all  lorts,  with  divon  other  ]>ioc«i,  1669,  in  12nio  ;  Diarium,  or 
tha  Jooraol,  d[rid«d  into  twelve  Jomadas,  .tn  burlteme  vetae, 
London,  16S6,  in  ISmo,  8«4  alao  hia  Dmrntrm^Uu  fugliak  Stmf^ 
fint  pnbUahed  in  tba  volume  far  ISM  of  the  Boabw^  Ubcaty, 
edited  b7  Mr  W.  C.  Uatlitt 

FLEETWOOD,  or  FLBKlwooiwjH-WYai^  a  market- 
town,  watermg-pla«e^  and  aeaport  of  Lancashire,  England. 
23  miles  bynul  from  Preston.  It  dataa  its  riae  fimn  1838. 
and  takes  its  nave  from  Sir  F,  H.  Fleetwood,  by  whom  it 
waa  Ud  oat  The  prinripal  buildings  are  at  Peter'a 
charch,  the  Roman  Catfac^io  church,  the  Whitworth 
institute,  and  ihe  Enston  barracks,  which  have  quartrta  for 
300  men  and  60  ofGcers.  The  horbour  is  a^e  and  ex- 
tensive, and  thp  shipping  accommodation  wm  incraaaed 
in  1877  by  the  completion  of  a  new  dock,  with  an  area  of 
10  acree  and  a  mazimam  depth  of  3i  fo^  Steamers  ply 
regularly  from  Fleetwood  to  Belfast  and  the  Ua  of  Una. 
The  value  of  the  imporU  in  1870  was  X163,984  and  of 
Uie  exporta  of  British  nroldce/547.  Popnlationin  1871, 
4438. 

FLEETWOOD,  Charlks,  lord-deputy  of  Ireland  nntler 
tlio  Commonwealth,  and  son-iuJaw  of  C^mwell,  was  bon 
most  probably  in  1620.  EnUring  the  raaka  of  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  he  .roae  in  1644  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of 
honey  and  in  164&  waa  appointed  goremor  of  BriataL  At 
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flu  IjaUIs  of  Daobftr  in  1S50  lie  ms  lieatonant-geoentl  of. 
tha  hom;  sod  at  the  battle  of  Woroeeter  in  I6S1,  tlie 
dirinoa  comsunded  hy  bim  eoatribatod  ehieflj  to  the 
-victoiy  of  the  parliuaetitBty  ump  After  the  death'  of  his 
firet  wife  he  ma  msmad  to  Bridget,  ^ett  doa^ter  of 
Cmnmll  aad  widtnr  of  ZntoD ;  and  in  the  ■ama  year  he 
-was  appcHDted  oommawleMn-diiet  of  the  foreea  in  irdand. 
In  1604  he  beoame  lord-depafy,  bat  monifeBted  mich 
makness  and- irresolaticai  in  dealing  with  tlie  diffsrent 
jmlitieal  parties  of  Irehmd  thai  Cromwell  in  ICSS  fonnd  it 
nocoaaary  to.  recall  him.  He  waa  honoured  shortly  after- 
warda,  howeTer,  hj  being  nominated  one  of  the  fonrteen 
mqorganenilfl  to  whom  the  internal  administiatioD  of  the 
Ckimmonwaalth  was  entmated.  Os  the  death  of  the  Lord 
Protector  he  mode  an  attempt^  by  means  of  his  inflnence 
with  the  troc^i^  to  supplant  Richard  Cromwell ;  bat  lie 
wanted  saffleient  slnli^  and  energy  to  earry  oat  faia  pttr- 
poaiV  utd  in  the  inidat  of  hia  intrigues  the  nation  Teovled 
Ihe  exiled  Stnarta  Fleetwood^  prominent  podtion  marked 
Um  oat  as  an  object  of  rengeance  to  the  restored  king^  and 
it  WB8  only  wiUi  rery  great  difficulty  that  he  eeoaped 
with  his  life,  ^ot  long  after  the  Bestomtion  he  died  in 
wretehednesa  and  obe«rity  at  Stoko  Newington,  whither 
3u  had  retired,  lliat  defect  in  his  cliaracter  which  helped 
to  min  both  him  and  the  Protectorate  did  not  escape  the 
ahrtwd  observation  of  Cromwell,  who,  in  a  letter  written 
sbottly  after  Fleetwood'a  marriage  to  Bridget  Cromwell, 
^nm  him  the  ezhoitatioo,  "Take  heed  of  your  nrintal 
indiBalion  to  eom|Ji>nce.' 

FLEETWOOD,  William  (1656-1723),  a  learned 
lEnj^^sl^  bishop,  waa  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Idncaahire^  and  was  bom  in  the  Tower  of  London^  January 
31, 1606.  He  received  his  education  at  Eton  and  at  King's 
Collie,  Ckmbridge.  About  the  time  of  the  Bevolution  he 
■enteieid  into  holy  orders;  and  was  shortly  afterwards  made 
meter  of  St  Anatin'i,  London,  and  lecturer  of  8t  Cunstan's 
inthe  WesL  He  became  canon  of  Windsorin  1702,  and  in 
1706  he  wasnominatedto  the  aee  of  St  Asaph,  from  which 
h»  WW  tiwdated  ia  17U  to  that  of  Ely.  He  died  at 
TotleDham,  Hiddlessr,  on  the  4th  Angost  1723.  Bishop 
Tleetwood  was  regarded  as  the  beet  preacher  of  his  time, 
and  his  character  stood  deservedly  high  in  general  eatima* 
tioB.  In  liberal  and  enUghtened  pie^  he  was  considerably 
in  advance  of  his  age. 

W»  principal  writliul  are—Amy  m  Jlimekt,  1701 ;  Chrmdeum 
Jiteicmmt,  1707 ;  ud  Ae«  Sermom,  171%  oontiiaing  semiont  on 
Aadna  of  Qncca  Uary,  the  dnlu  of  OlooGettor,  md  lOag  Willtam. 
JL  coQeeted  edition  of  Us  woriu  was  pnbllshed  ia  1737. 

TLEIltSQ,  Favl  (1609-1640),  a  German  poet,  was 
1>om  at  Hartenatoui,  a  village  in  Sufon^  aa  Ortoher  5, 
1609.  Hia  father,  a  eleigyman,  vas  transferred  while 
Paol  was  stilLa  child  to  aliigher  post  atWechselbnrg ;  and 
here,  on  the  charming  banks  of  the  Mnlda,  Fleming  grew 
to  boyhood,  being  treated  with  great  affection  by  a  kind 
and  tnteUigant  stepmother.  From  about  Qie  age  of  fonr^ 
toea  he  attended  school  in  Leipsic;  and  five  or  sir  yean 
later  he  became  a  atndent  at  the  university  of  that  town. 
Ha  was  s  yosth  of  manly  and  gensrona  character,  and  soon 
t^i9  evidnes  of  poetical  talent  in  die  occauonal  veraea  he 
wraa  alreidy  fend  ttf  writingi  He  had  many  friends  among 
liiB  feflow-atodent^  and  keenly  enjoyed  his  life  in  Loipue; 
tut  ia  1633  he  was  driven  away  1^  the  horrors  of  the 
mUrty  Tear^  War.  It  haf^ed  that  about  this  time  the 
doke  flCfioletain  had  resolved  to  send  an  embas^  to  Persia, 
■"ilk  tkBTnew  of  opening  for  his  subjects  new  channels  of 
tndt.  Through  OJearina,  who  was  made  aecretary  of  the 
wnhoaq^  and  aftemarda  wrote  aii  interesting  account  of  its 
prnnawftug^  the  young  poet  heard  of  the  duke's  purpose. 
Tired  the  ^«apeet  of  foreign  trav^  and  with  •  Tagoe 
idM  Aat  gnUTsanlta  might  he  aehiered  by  bringing  &at 
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and  Vest  into  closer  contact,  be  went  toHolatoin  and  ofl^ied^ 
the  dnke  his  servicei.  The  offer  was  accepted*;  and  wban, 
a  few  montlis  later,  the  embassy  started,  Fleming  accom- 
panied it  as  a  subordinate  official  Difficulties  arose  at 
Moacow,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition  returned  to 
Holsteitt'  for  instmetiona,  leaving  the  inferior  meoibei^ 
among  them  Fleming,  at  Revel.  Here  th^  were  detuned 
for  more  than  a  year,  but  he  had  no  reason  to  regret  the 
fact,  since  then  were  in  Bevel  many  cnltivated  German 
families  who  received  him  with  pleasure.  In  the  spring 
of  1636  the- embassy  sot  off  anew,  and  it  waa  nbeent  rather 
more  tlion  three  years,  reaching  L^ahan  in  1637,  and  pass- 
ing through  many  stirring  adventures  on  the  way.  The 
pleasnre  ^  the  entei^rise  was  marred  by  the  Qrranuical 
oiiqKintion  of  one  of  the  leaders ;  but  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  buoyant  tone  of  the  poema  mitten  daring  the 
jonnuiy,  Flen^ng  mnat  have  had  many  happj  hours  amid 
the  B^nge  aeenss  he  Tinted.  In  A^  1639  be  found 
himself  once  more  in  Bevel,  and  as  a  lady  who  had  promised 
to  become  his  wife  had  married  during  his  absence,  he  now 
wooed  a  certain  FiUnletn  Anna,  who  had  been  too  yonng 
during  his  former  visit  to  attract  his  notice.  At  Leipsie  fae 
had  attended  lectures  in  medicine,  and  after  his  betrothal  it 
occurred  to  him  to  settle  in  Bevel  as  a  physician.  He 
went  to-Leyden,  and  obtained  a  diploma;  but  the  faUguea 
of  travel  had  helped  to  undermine  his  constitution,  and 
on  his  way  back  to  Bevel  he  died  at  Hamburg;  April  3, 
1610^  'when  little  more  than  thir^  jeaia  of  agei 

His  hau  waa  not  very  great  in  his  own  day;  but  it  has 
steadily  increased  ever  since,  and  he  ia  now  universally 
admitted  to  have  been  the  most  brilliant  German  poet  of 
the  17th  century.  After  the  Befotmation,  poetiy  almost 
died  ont  in  Germany;  it  could  not  make  itaelf  heard  amid 
the  noise  of  contending  theological  aects.  Martin  Opit^ 
the  founder  of  the  so-called  Firat  SUesian  school,  heralded 
the  approach  of  a  new  literary  epoch.  Fleming  began  hia 
career  as  a  disciple  of  this  author,  whoee  methods  of 
versification  he  adopted;  and  without  being  aware  of  it  he 
speedily  roae  far  aboVe  hia  maater.  The  younger  poet  bad- 
genius,  of  which  there  ia  no  trace  in  the  oonect  but  tedioua 
compositions  of  Ppit&  Some  of  the  rudeness  of  his  age 
still  dung  to  Fleming;  but  his  fading  is  alwaya  intense^ 
and  he  often  gives  it  voice  in  lines  of  ezqnisito  melody. 
Although  he  docs  not  seem  to  have  aearched  laborion^f 
for  appropriate  epithets,  he  a  justly  famous  for  the  wealth 
aptness,  and  beauty  of  hts  phraseology.  His  genius  was 
purely  lyrical,  and  be  never  sought  to  pass  beyond  the 
limite  which  nature  had  imposed  upon  him.  Within  these 
limits,  however,  the  range  of  his  Geiti  wui  WdUiche  Fvlhnaia 
ts  unusually  wide.  In  his  religious  poeby— notiUiyin  tiie 
well-known  hymn'  beginning  "  In  alien  mnneo  Thaten 
the  sorrows  of  a  generation  tormented  by  a  fearful  war 
found  pathetic  nttemncs ;  but  this  did  not  hinder  him 
from  writing  some  of  the  gayest  and  meet  alluring  .love 
verses  in  the  German  language.  His  aonnets  breatiie  a 
spirit  of  lofty  independence,  betokening  a  minil  which  has 
grappled  seriously  with  tlte  hardest  problems  of  iife^  but 
which  has  lost  none  of  the  confidence,  ardour,  and  charm 
of  youth. 

Fleming's  writings  ■iliniraUT  ediud  by  ttie  Uto  T.  IC 
Lkppenbere,  As^  howerer,  slnrgB  nninber  of  them  reUta  to  upeoiid 
oventi,  sad^tbe  poet  did  not  alwsn  saecMd  In  aiTing  thhea  events 
an  ideal  iatensC  nest  lesders  will  be  aatlified  with  iMampb  sdee- 
tion  ffnm  his  wmks  in  tha  Mcond  Yolnma  of  the  ■etiea  entUleA 
i>Miteb  ZHMer  det  dOadHUm  JaMmd^Ht,  edited  hr-K: 
Godaka  utd  J.  Tittawna  (Leipd^  IITOL  A  TstaaUs  stndy  <A  tte 
poet  will  be  found  in  YmnibmeB  von  bssls  Bitgn^tidtm  JMt- 
malm,  bd.  ir.  (Berlin,  1826). 

FLEMISH  LITEBATUBE.    See  Hoii^. 
FLEMUINC^  or.  FLnucnroa,  Bichad  (died  1^3^' 
l»«b<^  of  JAvetAot  and  founder  of  Lincoln  Cidkg4  Osfon^, 
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was  bbrn  at  Crofton  ia  TorkiKin.  He  was  dautnded  from 
n  good  iamUj.  and  was  educated  at  UBiwai^  CoU^ 
Oxford.  UaTug  takon  bia  degrees,  he  wa»  made  pre- 
bendaiy  of  York  in  1406,nuI  tliaiMxtjaarwa^oiieof  the 
proctors  of  tlie  vii»*i^.  At  tlua  puiod  of'  Ids  life  he 
embraced  the  doctrioet  of  Wkklifi^  and  bT  his  earaest 
advocacy  won  over  many  pmotu,  soma  of  Ikigh  rank,  to 
the  ude  of  the  Beformer..  Bat  by  some  neana  a  diange 
was  wronght  in  him,  and  he  not  only  ceased  to  spe^ 
ogoiost  the  cormptions  of  the  Bomaa  system,  bnt  became 
one  of  WickMg'i  most  determined  opponents.  Before  1419 
he  was  institated  to  the  rectory  of  Boshm  in  LincolDshirt^ 
a&d  in  liSO  he  was  canBscrato4  bishop  of  Lineolo.  In 
142i  he  attended  Uw  eonndl  U  Siena,  a  ocmtinaatioq  of 
Itie  couadi  of  Constance,  and  in  the  ptesence  of  the  pope^ 
Uaittn  v.,  mads  an  eloquent  speech  in  viodicaticHi  of  his 
nattTe  country.  It  was  probably  on  this  occosibn  that  he 
was  named  dumberlain  to  the  popa  To  Bishop  Flemming 
was  intmsted  the  execation  of  the  decree  of  the  council  for 
the  exhumation  and  burning  of  Wickliffe's  remaiDs,  The 
see  of  York  being  vacant,  the  pope,  conferr^  it  on  Hem* 
ming;  bnt  in  consequeDce  of  the  vahemont  (mpOHtioD  of 
Henry  T.  to  the  project  it  was  given  up,  and  Flemming 
remained  bishop  of  Lincola  In  1427  he  obtained  the 
roytl  licence  empiowering  him  to  found  a  college  at  Oxford 
for  the  special  purpose  of  trjiniog  up  disputants  against 
Wickliffe'e  heresy.  While  the  work  was  in  pn^ress  the 
founder  died  at  his  palace  at  Sleoford,  January  26,  1431. 
LtQcoln  Cdllege  was,  however,  completed  by  hu  trustees, 
and  its  endowments  were  afterwards  augmented  by  various 
benehetoifc 

FLENSBUIta,  ur  FLsnBOBo,  Ote  t^ital  of  a  circle 
in  the  government  district  of  Sdileswig-Hdstein,  Pnuaia, 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Flenabarg  Fwd,  30  miles 
north  by  west  of  Schleiwi^  It  is  the  most  important 
commercial  town  in  what  was  formerly  the  duchy  of 
Schleswi^  and  posssases  several  wharfs,  a  large  shipbuild- 
ing yardy  breweries,  distilleries,  foundries,  oil-mills,  sail- 
cloth and  paper  manafactortee,  glasa- works,  copper  works, 
MMp-woriu^  and  rice-milk  It  has  a  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  Weot  India  trade,  and  in  tbt  Greenland 
n^ale  fishery ;  and  it  alao  earries  on  a  conaiderabla  i^tor 
trade.  The  prindpal  paUio  bnildinga  are  the  market 
ho&se^  the  exchange,  the  theatre  the  real  school,  the 
■gricnltnral  school,  and  the  hospital  The  cemetery  is  in- 
teresUng  as  containing  the  remains  of  the  Danish  soldieri 
who  fell  m  the  batUs  of  Idstedt  (2&th  July  1850).  A 
marble  headstone  hae  been  placed  at  eacli  grave— officers 
and  common  soldiers — with  ^e  eame  simple  inscription  on 
each,  after  the  name  and  rank,  "Fell  at  Idstedt."  The 
eobasal  Lion  moiiBmen^  erected  by  the  Danea  to  eom- 
Biemorat*  the  victory  tt  Idstedt,  was  removed  to  Berlin 
in  18C(.  Flenaburg  was  founded  in  the  12th  century,  and 
received  the  privileges  of  a  town  from  King  Waldemar  in 
1384.    The  population  in  1879  was  20,625. 

FLETCUEI^  Abdbbw  (1653-1716),  of  Soltonn,  a  pro- 
mment  figure  in  Scotch  history  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  17th  century,  was  bom  In  1693  at  his  ancestral  h<mie 
in  East  Lothian,  and  fw  five  years  was  taoght  by  the  cele- 
bnted  Gilbert  Burnet,  who  was  then  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Saltoon.  On  reading  manhood  he  visited  the  Conti- 
when  he  spent  eevenlywn  in  tr«v«l  and  atody^  In 
1681  he  was  retnmed  as  oommisdoner  for  his  natire  connty 
to  the  Scottish  parliament^  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  such  determined  oppontion  to  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  the  court  that  he  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Holland, 
while  sentence  of  outlawry  (with  confiwation  of  his 
elates)  was  passed  against  him.  Foor  years  htter  he 
Imnod  the  expeditkm  of.  the  duke  of  Morimonth ;  but  on 
dieir  laiiding  at  Lyme  in  Dmsetihira^  he  had  the  misfoT' 


tnne  to  kill  the  m^or  Of  the  town  in  a  qnairel,  and  wm 
compelled  onoe  mon  to  seek  safety  abroad.  Dnitog  the 
ieeuid  period  of  exile  ho  tatvelled  in  disguise  throng 
Spain,  where  he  had  eome  romantic  odtentnrea.  He 
next  made  a  tour  through  Hungary,  where  he  fooght  as  % 
volunteer  in  a  Turkish  campaign;  «id' finally  at  the  Hague 
he  took  an  active  part  in  fonrarding  the  scheme  of  the 
English  Bevolntion.  In  1688  he  retnmed  to  Scotland, 
when  he  at  once  regained  his  estates,  and  alao  sat  as  a 
member  in  the  ^Scottish  convention  and  afterwards  in  the 
pariiament  An  onemy  of  the  monanjiical  fonn  of  govern- 
ment he  iM^on  to  <^ipoae  the  ministry  of  miliam  alnwat 
as  stoutly  as  he  had  resisted  that  of  Charka  ;  and  Ant  he 
ezereised  power  in  padioMent  is  shown  by  the  triamplmiit 
passing  of  the  Aet  of  Security  of  1703,  which;  riixlne^ 
under  his  care,  contained  two  important  constitutional  laws 
restraining  the  power  of  the  monarch  of  making  war  with- 
out the  consent  of  parliament,  and  providing  that  all  pUcea 
and  offices  should  bo  given  by  parliament.  During  the 
years  of  ne^tiations,  as  leader  of  the  national  party,  hewaa 
consistent  in  his  objections  to  the  projected  toims  of  the 
union  oftha  crowns  of  England  and  Scotiaad,«|idinpportid 
his  measnre  of  limitations  in  animated  speeches.  After 
the  Union  he  retired  from  pnUio  life  ;  bnt  m  1710  he  did 
his  country  a  real  if  homely  service  by  introdudDg  from 
Holland  ute  art  of  making  pot  barley,  and  also  the  use  of 
fanners  for  sifting  groin.  He  died  in  London  in  1716. 
A  coutemporoiy  describes  him  as  a  "  low,  thin  man,  of  a 
brown  complexion  ;  fall  of  fire;  with  a  atom,  sour  look." 
Among  the  small  band  <rf  good  early  Scotch  prose  authora 
he  holds  a  prominent  plac^  and  in  the  dopuun  <d  polities  b* 
is  the  most  readable  and  entertaining  of  them  all  ^alyle 
haa  the  aingolar  freshness  of  foreign  oiltan^  and,  dmrgad 
with  strong  feeling,  his  sentences  frequently  turn  into  fa^ 
dbta  epigrams.  But  both  his  writings  and  his  tpm^m 
possess  a  value  beypnd  tliat  of  literaiy  azoelletiee;  thej 
afford  us  bright  glimpses  of  the  manners  and  state  of  tha 
coontiy  of  his  time.  In  literature  his  name  ia  beet  known 
in  connexion  with  an  often  quoted  remark,  which  oceun 
in  An  Aceovnt  <if  a  Convertaitott  cotuxmiitg  a  right  Se^m- 
latitM  of  GovrrnmetUt  for  tha  Common  Good  MufJdndt — 
"  I  said  I  knew  a  very  wise  man  so  much  of  Sir  Christi^hai^ 
[Muegnve]  sentiment,  that  he  beU«re4  if  a  man  were  pai^ 
mitted  to  make  all  the  ballads  he  need  not  eate  who  should 
make  the  laws  of  a  natioik  And  we  find  that  moat  of  tha 
ancient  legislators  thought  they  oonld  not  well  reform  tha 
manners  of  any  city  without  tha  help  of  a  lyiic^  and 
sometimes  of  a  dramatic  poeL" 

See  Tkt  mmeal  Woria  ^Aviwtm  WUtOm,  &f.,  Glsmnr,  I7«t^ 
to  vUeh  estinstei  of  his  ensioctar  by  BowliDson  and  L&khsrt  era 

freflxed ;  Sitay  m  hit  Lift  and  Wntinjt,  by  the  Eul  qf  Budion, 
r  93 ;  Sulorieal  Acaunt  ^  (JU  Atnieiit  I^IU*  ami  FWmr  ^  Om 
Parlxaxnmt  of  SecUand,  188S,  a  IsbMUed,  iateiestina  tiwUeik 
fittt  published  nnoDymatuly  sad  bow  aUrlbatsd  to  FlotcW, 

FLETCHER,  Qius  0&l^l<ilO).  I^D-.  the 
poets  Giles  and  Fhtneas  Fletcher,  was  himself  a  ^ly  dia- 
tisguished  maiL  Hewaa  bom  at  Watford,  in  1548;  ha 
studied  at  Cambridge,  and  after  a  stomy  youth  repreeentod 
Winclielsea  in  parliament  in  I58fi,  In  1987  he  tiavellad 
in  Holland  and  Germany,  and  spent  1988-89  in  Rusaia. 
In  1991  he  printed  Itia  singular  wor^  Tke  Xhu  Com' 
motuea^tk,  wliich  was  supprwsed  tor  fear  of  angariqg  thn 
enr;  in  IBUS  be  hnwght  out  *  volume  oi  poems  eaUUad 
XwM.    He  died  in  1610. 

FLETCHER,  Gilbs  (1984-1623),  English  poet  of  tha 
17tb  century,  was  bom  in  London  about  1584.  He  waa 
the  second  eon  of  Dr  Giles  Heteher,  nephew  of  Richard 
Fletcher,  l»shop  of  London,  coasin  of  John  Fletdier  tha 
dramatist,  and  younger  brother  of  Phineas  Fletcher.  Ha 
went  very  yoang  to  Cambridge,  and  as  early  as  1603  ha 
contributed  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Queen  Elisabeth  to-  • 
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Tolnm*  entiU*d  Sorrtnii't  Joy.  He  was  a  bac)i»lor  of 
divinity  of  Trinity  College,  end  rnmained  at  Ute  nniveaitr 
nntQ  1617  or  leter.  In  1610  U«  pablijbed  hie  great  poem 
of  Ckriatt  Viftory  tmd  Tritmpk,  of  wliicb  »  tecotideaitwn 
•ppared  u  1032.  In  1613  he  edited  the  Stmaiiu  of  hie 
eoiiin  Netheniel  FownolL  It  le  not  known  in  what  year 
he  WM  ordained,  hot  he  became  a  famone  preacher  from 
the  pnlpit  of  St  Karjr*!,  and  was  popular  for  the  florid 
religuma  rfaetorie  then  in  T<^a.  He  left  Cambridge  to 
aeoept,  it  ia  tafptmd.  from  the  hand  of  Lord  Bacon,  the 
rectory  of  Alderton,  on  the  coaet  of  Snffolk,  where  "  hia 
downiah  and  low-parted  parighionera  Talnad  not  their 
paitor  aocording  to  hia  worth,  which  disposed  him  to 
velanchidy  and  hastened  hia  dissolution."  In  1623  he 
pnblished  Tlu  Seward  ^the  FaiH^al,  a  theologtoal  treatise 
in  proee,  and  died  in  tlu  same  year,  IsaTing  a  widow.  The 
prindpal  work  by  which  Giles  Fletcher  ia  known  ia  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  raUgiona  poems  in  the  laogtlage.  Ita 
fall  title  u  Ckrutt  Victory  cu*d  Triumph,  in  Heaven,  in 
Jtarliy  over  and  after  Death,  It  is  in  four  cantos,  dirided 
according  to  the  saggestion  of  the  title  ;  the  metre  la  an 
eight-line  stonsa  adapted  from  the  Spenserian  by  the 
omission  of  the  serenth  ,Iine,  Giles  Fletcher,  like  hia 
brother  Fhineaa,  was  a  disciple  of  Spenser,  whom  he 
follows  with  more  Yigonr  and  brilliance  than  any  poet  of 
hia  time.  Hia  style  has  mnch  more  nerrona  atrength, 
tecaaness,  and  Bidody  than  hia  bnther'a,  and  ha  had  his 
nbject  far  more  thorongbly  nnder  control  In  hia  very 
beat  paasagea  Oilea  Fletcher  attains  to  a  rare  anblimity,  and 
to  a  rich,  Tolnptaoos  miuie  which  charmed  the  ear  of  Mil* 
ton.  It  was  bis  misfortane  to  live  in  an  age  which  con- 
sidered  the  poems  of  Harini  and  Gongora  inan^erable,  and 
he  strives  too  crfteo  to  ontdo  these  bis  patterns  in  groteeqne 
conceit.  Bat  when  he  ia  carried  away  by  his  theme,  and 
forgets  to  be  ingenions,  he  attains  an  extraordinary 
sotanaitj  and  harmony  of  atyle.  His  deseri|^on  of  the 
Ladj  (rf  V^n  Delight,  in  the  second  canto,  has  been  gnntly 
adioired  ;  the  portealt  of  Jnatice  ia  avMi  noUer  etiU,  and 
of  the  first  orde/of  poetiy.  MOton  did-  not  heritateto 
borrow  Tory  considerably  from  tiie  Ckritfa  Vidory  and 
Triumph  in  hia  Paradite  Regained.   Fletcher  died  in  1623. 

The  Boetinl  writfawB  of  the  Oiles  Ftetehan^  btlwr  and  soo,  hsT» 
Wta  sdUed  bj  Dr  £  B.  Grastt,  who  has  aoeoMdtd  in  elMiing 
Bp  a  gmX  dad  «(  the  obsomity  that  tUl  Istify  Uy  uooad  their 
•srem.*  The  Rmy  CemmowweaUk  has  besn  lepniitea  nil  «dit«d  by 
Mr  Bond.  The  prMe  works  oC  ODts  flatebar  the  jd&ngar  hare 
asTfr  bean  leyrioied. 

FLETCHER,  Jomr  (lf[79-I6S5j.   See  Butmon  ahd 

FUIUUBE. 

FLETCHER,  Pnnrua  (1 S83-C  ie6S},Eo^i8hpoet,and 
brother  of  Giles  Fletcher  the  jounger,  was  the  eldest  soti 
of  Dr  Giles  Flatcber.  Hejrasbom  at  Craobrook,  in  Kent, 
in  Apriri5S2.  He  wai  admitted  a  scholar  of  Eton,  and  in 
1600  entered  King's  Collie,  Cambridge.  In  1603  he 
contributed  vetMS  to'  Sonvt^t  Joy.  He  was  in.  prieafs 
orders  in  1611.  In  1614  his  pastoral  drama  of  Sicelidei 
waa  acted  before  the  nuintsi^.  Be  left  Cambridge  to 
bectmie  dtapbun  Co  Sir  Heni^  WQlonghVir  in  1616;  the 
same  pfttcon  preaeatod  hin  in  16S1  with  the  rectory  of 
Hilgay  in  Nnfolk;  in  the  same  jrew  be  married.-  He 
named  hia  eldest  son  Edmnnd,  in  h<monr,  no  doubly  of 
Edmnod  Spenser,  for  whom  he  preserved  an  intense 
admiration.  In  1627  he  published  hia  long  poem,  in  Latin 
and  English,  of  Loeuttat,  or  the  ApoltyomtU,  a  fnrioos 
iavectire  against  the  Jeenits.  Next  year  appeared  a  fine 
but  asnsoous  poem,  entitled  Britain's  Ida,  which  was 
attributed  on  the  titl»-pege  to  Spenser;  bat  many  critics, 
and  partieohiriy  Dr  JU  Bl  Orasart,  eoouder  it  to  be 
the  work  of  Fkineaa  Fletcher.  The  drama<tf  Siedidea  waa 
printed  In  1631.  In  1633  he  bron^t  ont  a  thedogical 
treatise  ia  ^wok  entitled  /«y  ih  IVtbitAi/Mtwnnd  in  1633 


his  magnuM  oput,  the  famous  poem  of  The  Purple  Maud. 
His  Piaeaiory  Ecloguet  and  MitexUanroua  Poemt  appeared 
on  the  same  occasion.  It  is  belicTcd  that  in  1650  he  was 
ejected  brom  hia  linng,  bnt  nothing  is  known  of  the  date 
or  circBmstanosa  of  his  death.  In  the  preface  to  hn 
poathumona  pnae  work,  A  Father'*  Tettammt,  published  in 
1670,  he  is  sp<^en  of  at  hating  been  aomeyean  dead. 
The  Purple  ikand,  or  the  Ide  of  Man,  is  a  poem  in  Iwdn 
cantos,  deicrilHng  in  CDmbroos  allegoiy  the  whole  phy^ 
logical  and  intwleetaal  eooattoeUoa  of  the  hwnan  body. 
The  Teios  are  spoken  of  as  riToa,  the  bones  as  mountains, 
and  the  ingenui^  oa  well  as  scientific  knowledge  displayed 
is  Teiy  considerable.  The  manner  of  Spenser  is  preserred 
throughout,  though  not  ao  closely  aa  to  destroy  the  diatinet 
flaTonr  of  origiiiol  geniuK  The  all^ty  itself  ia  fonnd 
▼ei7  (ediona  and  prosaic  at  the  preaent  ^ly  ;  bnt  some  of 
tlie  reAoctive  passages,  and  the  rich,  jewdled  descriptima ' 
of  Arcadian  acenery  posaeaa  liiing  charm.  Five  cantos' 
ate  occupied  with  the  phenomena  of  the  body,  and  scTen 
with  those  of  tlie  mind.  The  Pieeaiory  Sdogua  hare 
nothing  to  do  with  fishing ;  they  ass  umply  paatorals  in 
the  wool  style,  the  characters  being  supposed  to  be  fiaher- 
boys  reposing  by  the  river  Cam.  The  poetiy  of  Phineaa 
Fletcher  never  approacliea  the  occasional  sublimity  of  that 
of  hb  brother  Giles ;  it  oarriea  the  Harini  manner  to  a 
still  moro*  tasteleaa  excess;  bnt  it  is,  generally  flnut, 
laznrion^  and  hwkiag  nmther  colour  nor  bohc.' 

A  veiy  complete  editloB  of  tiu  poeticsl  works  of  PMneaanstdhsr, 
ia  4  vols.,  wu  privately  printed  by  Dr  Qroeert  in  1843.  It  la  ths 
oaly  cuenil  rejolnt  that  bsi  been  imed.  ^ 

FLSURANGE3,  Robert  (IIL)  di  u  Makok,  Snarjcns 
01  (1491-1637),  matihal  of  France,  historian,  was  bom  of 
an  ancient  family  at  Sedan  in  1491.  A  foniinees  for 
military  exercises  displayed  itself  in  his  earliest  years,  and 
at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  the  court  o(  Ijoqis  XIL, 
and  ptarod  in  dwHe  of  the  eoonfe  of  Angoolftme,  afterwards 
King  Fianda  I,  In  hia  twentieth  year  ho  married  a  niesa 
of  ue  OardinBl  d'Ambmaek  bnt  aftet  tKree  montha  he 
quitted  hia  borne  to  join  the  French  army  in  the  Uilsnaaab 
With  a  handful  of  tnopa  he  threw  himself  into  Venu. 
then  besieged  1^  the^  Tenetiaas;  bat  the  mege  ma 
protected,  and  being  impatient  for  more  active  service,  he 
rejoined  the  army.  He  then  took  pert  in  the  relief  of 
Hirondola,  besieged  by  the  troops  of  Pope  Jnlins  IL,  and 
in  other  actions  of  the  campaign.  In  1S13,  the  French 
being  driven  fcom  Italy,  Fleuraages  was  sent  into  Flanden 
to  levy  a  body  of  1^000  men,  in  command  of  whid^  aadar 
bb  father,  he  retaraed  to  Italy  in  1513,  sdsed  Alexandria, 
and  vigoTonsly  assailed  Novara,  But  the  Fiench  were 
defeated,  and  Flenrangea  narrowly  escaped  wtth  his  Kfs^ 
having  reoeiTed  more  uian  forty  wonnda  He  was  rescued' 
by  hia  father  and  sent  to  Vercelle,  and  thence  to  Lyooa. 
Returning  to  Italy  with  Francis  L  in  I51S,  he  distingu^ed  , 
himself  in  various  affairs,  and  especially  at  Uorignaiu^ 
where  he  hod  a  hoiae  ahot  nnder  him,  ud  contributed  ea 
powerful^  to  the  Tietwy  of  the  French  Aat  the  *  kbg 
knighted  him  with  hia  own  band.  He  aext  took  Ctamoa^ 
and  waa  there  eaUed  home  by  die  naws  of  hia  latheA 
iUaesB.  In  1519Jie  was  aent  into  Gecmauy  oo  the  difieall 
errand  of  inducing  the  eleeton  to  gjve  their  votes  in  favoor 
of  Francis  I.;  but  in  this  he  failed.  .The  war  in  Italy  being 
rekindled,  Fleuran^  accompanied  the  king  thither,  fought 
at  Pavia  (1S25),  and  waa  taken  prisoner  with  his  royal 
master.  The  emperor  aent  him  into  confinement  in 
Flanders,  where  he  remained  for  aome  years.  Daring  ttis 
imprisonmeot  be  waa  created  marshal  of  Francei  He 
employed  his  enforced  Idsnre  in  writing  hia  Butoirt  dm 
eXosea  viHiortddet  otftwatMS  du  riyne  d*  Lome  XII.  d  4* 
I>ivmfoiiI.,depuia  li99  Ja$gtf  en  Fan  1531.  In  this  woA 
ha  designatsa  himself  Jiutu  Adwmtureux.    WitUa  a  smaB 
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Mouus  ha  girc*  nwwy  curious  and  int*r«ting  deUiU  of 
iha  tioM,  writing  ou!y  of  what  ho  h^d  Hen,  and  in  a  «iy 
nm^e  Iwt  Tivid  style.  The  book  wis  fint  pnUulwd  in 
1735,  bv  AbM  Lambert,  who  added  htitorical  and  enboal 
notM*;  and  it  has  boen  reprinted  is  several  coUeetions. 
Ihe  laot  oemsioa  on  which  Fleorangee  waa  engaged  in 
actiye  aemee  was  at  the  defence  of  Feronne,  beeieged  by 
the  count  of  Nassau  in  1536.  In  the  following  year  he 
heard  of  his  father's  death,  and  set  out  from  Amboiae  for 
hia  otftte  of  La  Marck ;  but  he  was  seized  with  illnesi  at 
Longjnmoau,  and  died  there  in  December  1537. 

FLET7B-D£-LI£^  an  henldie  dericsb  Ctmeemintf  Us 
^in  the  moA  direrse  theories  have  been  bcoadied. 
Aeoording  to  an  oM  tradition,  it  waa  first  employed  aa  an 
armorial  bearing  by  Cloris  L,  and  represents  the  lily  pre- 
sented by  an  ai^l  to  that  monarch  at  bis  baptiam,  the 
three  flsnrs-de-lis  of  his  shield  being  the  sign  of  the  Trinity. 
Newton  {Di^ay,  p.  Mf>)  considers  it  to  be  the  figure  of 
a  nod  or  Sag  in  blossom,  used  instead  of  a  areptre  at  the 
prodamaUon  of  the  Franhish  kings.  In  the  opinion  of 
Chifileti  tba  de>ric»  was  first  adt^ltod  hf  Louis  TIL 
Fruioe,  snmamad  le  Jsune^  iu  aDaBioB  to  his  name  Irfmis 
llonii.  Some,  again,  have  held  that  it  is  the  eztremify  of 
HtutfroMitg^  a  kind  of  javelin  andent^  osed  iu  France. 
Ab  btgectioD  fatal  to  the  above  aad  other  theories  aatigmog 
to  HaordsJia  a  purely  Frendi  origin  is  that  it  waa 
•ally  an  ornament  of  the  acaptres,  seda,  and  robes,  not 
only  of  the  MeroTingian,  but  of  Qreek,  Bonsn,  Oenoan, 
%anisb,  and  English  kings,  and  waa  a  symbol  employed 
by  many  noUe  funilies  in  Tarioos  parts  of  Enropa  in  the 
IStb  and  13th  centuria.  It  is  slated  to  ooenr,  Tery  per- 
ftrt^  aoBMniad,  hi  tlu  bsad<drasses  tX  Efm^ian  nbiutaa 
(Kcm  mud  Quria,  Sd  eer.,  i  p.  336).  Ouja  of  Amalphi 
la  said  I7  Uoren  to  have  marked  the  north  end  of  the 
■aedl*  nt  the  marinei'a  oompasa  with  a  flmr4e-lis  in  honour 
tt  the  king  of  Naples ;  but  see  CoxFiss,  toL  tl  p{k.  32fi 
■■d  327.  Binoa  the  13th  osatnry  the  flenr4e-Ua,  or 
*'flowsrde4noe*'  (Shakespeare),  has  been  employed  aa  the 
qrabol  of  royalty  in  Franoa. 

■••HaaALBBTi  Btm,  AmmImm^  AivIAm^  Tei  L,  18S8; 
Jmg^^MmUn^MSt  Md  Imnsei,  ZMtaiwifre  IMmnd  du 

FLEUBT.  AifDwi  Hncmj  db  (1663-1743),  cardinal, 
the  celebrated  minister  of  Louis  XV.  of  France,  was  bom 
fu  1663  at  LodW^  in  Languedoe.  Ha  was  educated  by  the 
ll^saits  at  Paris^  and  became  snocesuTely  almoner  to  Uarie 
TbMss^  onsen  of  Lonia  XI7.,  in  1698  bishop  of  Fr^ua, 
md  in  1715  preceptor  to  the  young  princ^  who  after- 
wards niooeaded  to  the  Arone  as  Loois  XT.  On  the 
death  of  tBe  cwent  Orlsana  in  173^  Vimaj  adTisad  hia 
ngnd  papil  to  <£ooae  the  d«ke  of  Bourbon  as  minister,  and 
was  Umself  made  a  member  of  the  ooundL  In  1726, 
bang  then  in  his  seTen^-tlurd  year,  he  received  a  cardinal's 
list,  and  was  called  to  the  office  of  prime  minister,  which 
ke  held  till  his  dsath  in  1743.  At  the  time  idien  Flenry 
WW  eotrosted  with  the  direction  of  affiura,  the  condition 
of  France  was  truly  deplorable.  The  nation  was  im- 
poveriahed  and  worn  ont,  and  the  exchequer  emptied  by 
the  long  waia  of  the  Grand  Monanioe  and  the  cxtravaganoaa 
fit  the  regent  Commerce  waa  annihilate^  publio  credit 
mioed,  the  Oorwoment  hold  in  ogntampt,  and  the  church 
distracted  by  internal  diasMuioMi  HeUiy  immediately 
set  himself  to  the  taal^  and  eflteted  important  reforms. 
Though  he  was  a  confirmed  frimd  to  peaceful  meanurei^  he 
WIS  twice  driven  by  court  intrigues  to  take  part  in  foreign 
wars, — first  in  the  case  of  Stanislaus  Lecsiosky,  the 
dethroned  king  of  Poland,  whoae  daughter  Louis  XV.  had 
married;  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  Austrian  Soccessioo, 
Mf  vdiich  -he  did  BOt  lire  to  see  the  end.  In  thceo  wan,. 
{Ua.MoaOB^a  which,  bordered  on  avacioai  was  fatal  to  the 


cause  espoused  by  Francf.  Thp  navy,  neglected  for  fear 
of  the  eziwose,  was  no  longer  equal  to  any  emeigency. 
The  Polish  war  he  had  nergy  neither  to  avert  aw  to  carry 
on  effectively.  The  meanly  equipped  ezpeditioa  wUdi  ha 
sent  to  the  coasts  of  Fomerania -could  not  bat  Isil,  DotwHb* 
standing  the  heroism  displayed  at  Dantsie  by  fbe  count  of 
PUIo  and  his  1600  soldiers.  One  of  ^e  moat  useful  acts 
of  Fleary's  administration  was  the  completion  of  the  Boyal 
(nrtw  the  National)  Library,  which  he  enriched  with  many 
valneble  manuscripts^  chioii^  in  the  Oriental  Isnguagei;  He 
was  a  adiolar  of  ctmsiderabla  attainmenta.  The  Fronch 
Academy  deoted  bfm  aa  a  asember  In  1717,  the  Acadw^ 
of  Bdeoces  fdUowed  this  CBtmple  in  1721,  and  the  Academy 
of  the  InscriptioBi  et  Belle»Ls«tna  in  17Sff.  Bo  wm 
also  provisw  of  Sarimnne^  and  fupacfor  vi  tho  in'Oagt  of 
Navarre. 

Sittu>9n^g.—T.  J.  Batiille,  flepwAUsrftws  JU  Jf.  U  CwrHmat 
A.  K.  (fx  FInmy,  StnabnTg,  17S7,  Sro ;  ck  tnj  de  NewOhh 
OraUM/wMn  it3.S.ifffr-l*  Cardinal  A.  B.  /Imry,  1743, 
4bi  i  Fb.  Visaing  Oraimn  /utMrt  du  Cardinal  J.  M.  dtnmrf, 
Cmb,  174a,  4to|  H.  van  Hoey,  liilrtt  tt  mtgUiatiaiu  jmw  mnir 
tfhfMndtUi  fftAt  CMiMi  d*  FUvrf,  Londrss,  17M,  tvot 
MmdmOudMtJ. B.  FInay,  rrdbnift  1743,  Sroi  Fr.  WiifwM. 
I^ralUf*  d«  miHitlir*  dn  Cardinat  Jtichtlint  H  du  CmnUnml  A 
mmiry,  AvigDon,  I74S,  IZmo  ;  ifaekriiAU*  txm  tUm  LAm  mdim 
rcrwottwv  iM  CardiMdi  Flei^,  Hun  burg,  1744,  8ro. 


FLEURY,  CuvDB  (1640-1723),  the  famous 
tioal  historian,  .was  bom  at  Paris,  December  6,  1640. 
Destined  for  the  bar  by  his  father,  he  was  placed  at  the 
college  of  Clermont  (now  that  of  Lonia4e.OraBdX  whore 
the  eons  of  Uie  first  familiea  of  Franee  were  edoeoted. 
After  paesing  brilliaady  through  tho  wular  ocAlspato 
studies,  ho  waa  nominated  an  advocoto  to  tM  parHaawat  of 
Puis  in  1666^  and  wmtinued  daring  nine  years  to  pusao 
the  legal  piotission.  Feeling  a  strong  desire  to  enter  the 
church,  bebg  fond  of  soKtude^  but  especially  inflneaced  by 
the  religions  senliments  which  he  had  imbibed  during  his 
early  education,  he  renoonoed  tlie  law — which,  with  history 
and  liter^ure^  up  to  this  lime  had  formed  the  principal 
objects  of  his  study — in  order  to  devote  himself  to  theology 
exclusively.  He  had  already  been  eonM  time  in  hSf 
orders  iriiea  Louis  XIT.,  in  167^  oalaetad  him  utatcs  of 
the  priaeeaof  Oonti;  and  ao  veil  did  he  swquit.liiaiBalf  ia 
tliia  office^  that  the  king  intmsted  to  him  afterwatds  the 
education  of  the  count  of  TecmsDdoi^  one  of  hia  natant 
sons ;  and  at  the  death  of  the  young  prince,  Flenry  received 
as  recompense  for  his  services  the  abbey  of  Loc-Dien,  in 
the  diocese  of  Bhode&  Five  years  after  this  (1689)  he 
was  appointed  sub-preceptor  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  of 
Anjoa,  aadof  Bern.  He  thaa  became  intimately  associated 
wiUi  FoMlea,  tho  chief  preoeptot  of  his  royal  pnpln  la 
1696  be  wea  aaleetod  to  fill  the  plaoo  of  La  Bnqrin  ia  tbo 
French  Academy;  and  oa  the  ecnnpletioa  of  the  edncation 
of  the  young  ptinoe^  the  king  bestowed  upon  Itim  the  rich 
ptioiy  of  At|[entonil|  ia  the  diocese  of  Puis  (1706).  On 
esaiiming  this  benefice  he  tesignod  that  of  we  abbey  of 
Loo-Dieu,  thus  setting  an  example  of  rare  disinterestedneso. 
tt  waa  abont  this  time  that  he  decided,  according  to  the 
snggestums  of  hie  friend*^  on  eonunenctng  his  great  work, 
for  whidi  he  had  been  collecting  materials  for  tiiirty  yoata 
—the  Hiitoin  Eedinattiqiie.  Hitherto  France  did  sot 
possess  any  work  of  oqnu  maiit  iu  this  d^attawat  of 
literature  There  existed  nmay  worita  awre  w  lass  vcdn- 
minoos  on  matters  of  doctrine  and  disdidine ;  but  no  one 
had  written  a  history  of  tbe  church, — a  complete  and 
scientific  exposition  of  the  progress  of  Christian  society,  of 
its  organisation  and  its  primitive  doctrine,  of  its  varied 
changes  ia  connexion  with  tiie  state,  of  tin  succeaaive 
devehqtment  of  its  iastitotions,  of  all  the  modifications  in- 
troduced into  its  symbols  and  its  rites.  Floury  had 
evidei^y  the  iatentimi  of  writing  a  lustoiy  of  tha  ebanh 
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for  tU  eUnw  Boti%by ;  but  at  tlie  tim«  in  vhieh  }us 
grmt  work  appeMed  it  vai  Ims  religion  than  theology  that 
abeotbfd  the  attention  of  the  clergy  and  the  educated  pub- 
lie;  and  bis  work,  as  veil  as  all  those  that  had  been 
pnbliahed  preTionsIy,  is  therefore  more  a  work  for  the 
student  than  one  for  the  people^  dwelling  as  it  does 
yerj  particularly  on  qaestions  of  doctrine^  ot  din^ine^  of 
nprama^,  and  itf  liraliy  batmen  the  prieathood  and  the 
iaqperial  power,  while  it  notiMa  very  slightly  general  qnes- 
^ioM  affactiiig  nligion  and  morali^.  This  fault,  which 
was  then  looked  ngon  as  a  merit,  secured  to  tlie  Sittoire 
SedStiiutigut  •  TCfy  great  sncceES.  The  fitat  edition, 
printed  at  Paris  in  20  Tolumes  4to,  1691,  was  followed  by 
many  otheti,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
BroMalA,  in  32  toIs.  Sto^  1692,  and  that  of  Niames,  in  25 
Toh.  Bvo,  1778  to  178a  The  work  ot  FIsiot  only  oomce 
down  to  the  yev  lil^  It  was  eontinned  by  J.  Clande 
Fabra  ukd  Qoojet  down  to  159S,  in  16  vols.  4to.  In  con< 
suiting  the  wtwk  ef  Fleory  and  its  supplement,  the  general 
taUe  of  content^  published  by  Bondel,  ^ris,  1768,  I  toI 
4to^  will  be  foond  very  uBafal.  Translattona  have  been 
made  of  the  entire  work  into  Latin,  Oeman,  and  Italian. 
The  Latin  banslation,  published  at  Angsbor^  17S8-S9,  85 
ToU  6to,  carries  the  woric  down  to  1661.  FleuT,  who 
bad  bean  apvdnted  oonfasaor  to  tiw  king  in  1716l  died  in 

iras 

Fbw*  hfl  nuBj  works  Mdes  Us  JfiMn  MeeUttatUquc 
The  fauewing  dcMrra  nxdal  naatioii  ^— JTMsfH  J»  DroU  /rim* 
mAl  Wt,  Umo  i  CUmUnm  JtMn-tei*,  167^  12me ;  JAnindM 
AraWUM,  IMl.  ISmo ;  JAwn  da  OttUUiu,  ItU,  ISsM ;  tMU 
Ai  dlofa  •(  A  la  <b*  tode^  1«H,  S  itds.  IftM ;  /MMTiiMm 

dm  Droit  oaeUtiaMiqut,  lUJ,  t  Tc^  ISmo  ;  Lu  Dewin  des  vutUra 
«l  dt$  dammlloim,  ISrao.  The  Ronun  CoDgregatton  of  the 
Index  hal  aondamaod  the  CiUitkuiiu  AWprifiM  and  the  liutitution 
du  DroU  eeeUaiatlipi4,    Tba  books  to  M  ipecUIlr  eoinulted 

fAMi  GMaUeAbK&Miter*  i»  dtm  ttba^  wnd  ou*  dm  Sdir^Un  det 
Aitb  C.  Fltmry,  asttingen,  1710,  Ho;  3.  7.  Lebrst,  Diutrtatio 
d»  C.  Flatryo,  OaUa-ealholieo  a%  aca&olUo,  Tttblngeo,  1800,  4to  ; 
Chr.  F.  Ph.  }%wa,  Kotie*  tur  O,  FUurg,  ointidM  entmi  Atitorien 
d4  F^Um,  Strubor^  1847,  Sta 

FLIEDNER,  Theodobb  (1800-1864),  a  German  phil- 
aifthropist  and  restorer  of  the  office  of  deaconess  to  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Qamiany,was  bom  January  21, 1800, 
at  ^potMn,  a  anall  tiUaga  on  the  frontieis  of  Heme  and 
Nsssao,  wlw»  his  bther  was  pariah  cleq^nnan.  He  early 
showed  a  prefamee  for  the  pastoral' offle^  to  qualify 
UumU  for  wbiak  he  studied  lA  the  uniTerritiM  of  Qiesaen 
and  GSttbgn,  and  at  the  theologiod  seminary  of  Herbom. 
At  the  ago  of  twenty  he  passed  his  final  examination ;  and 
after  a  year  spent  in  teodiing  and  preaching,  he  accepted  a 
call  from  the  ETangelical  CSiurch  at  Koirarswerth,  a  little 
town  on  the  Rhine  a  fow  i^iles  below  DQsseldorf.  Uis 
stipend  was  only  .£27,  and  the  failnre,  soon  after  he  was 
settled,  of  a  laige'finn  of  volret  maaafaetnrers,  which  sniv 
I^iad  a  large  prmortioD  of  the  membon  of  hia  congr»gation, 
randered  ersn  thia  small  sum  no  longer  secure:  To  prarulo 
an  endowment  for  his  chnrch,  he  undertook  joiinieys 
through  part  of  Qermany,  and  then  to  Holland  and  Eng- 
land. Hemet  with  considerable  bucccsi>,  and  hnd  opportu- 
nities of  ob^rring  what  was  being  done  in  thiMo  countries 
towards  prison  reform,  a  siilijoct  nbich  luwn  attracted  his 
attention.  The  German  priaunj*  n-i>ro  tlii'n  in  n  very  bad 
ststSk  rhe  prisMiora  wero  hudillod  lit(?>thcr  in  dirty  rooms, 
were  hadfy  fad,  and  were  Ivft  in  nini'Iule  idleness.  No 
one  dreamed  of  instructing  tbvin  or  of  Millecting  statistics 
to  (mo  the  basia  of  uxcful  Iq;i>ila(iuu  on  the  subject 
Fliednor  at  fint  singly  tnuIcriMik  Uio  work.  Be  applied 
for  permission  to  bo  iuipriKOucd  fur  eouio  time,  in  order 
that  he  might  look  at  iirimiii  lifo  from  the  inside.  This 
petition  was  refused,  but  be  was  allowed  to  bold  fortnightly 
Bflrrioaa  in  tha  DOssaldoif.prison,  and  to  fisit  the  inmatoa 
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individttoHy.  The  work  grew.  Those  intereited  In  the 
snlgect  banded  themselves  together,  and  on  Jnn*  18, 1836, 
the  first  Prison  Society  of  Germany  was  founded.  The 
fact  waa  clearly  recognized  that  if  any  permanent  good 
was  to  be  done,  the  prisoners  must  be  looked  after  ou 
tlteir  release;  and  therefore  in  1S33  Fliedner  opened  at 
Kaisenwerth  a  refuge  for  discharged  female  convicts. 
Uis  circle  of  practical  philanthropy  rapidly  increaaed.  The 
state  of  the  sick  poor  had  for  some  time  excited  his  interest, 
and  it  aeemed  to  him  that  hospitals  might  be  best  aerred 
by  on  oiganiied  body  of  women  specially  trained  and 
devoted  to  the  work.  Accordingly  in  1836  he  began  the 
first  deaconess  house,  and  the  hoepital  at  Eaiserswerth. 
By  their  ordination  vows  the  deaconesses  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  yonn|^ 
They  were  to  be  dressed  in  a  plain  nniforu  witlunit  dis- 
tinenve  badge^  and  their  engagemenia  were  not  final — tti^ 
might  leave  their  work  and  return  to  ordinary  Ufa  if  tb^ 
chose.  To  these  institutions  Fliedner  added  in  1836  an 
infant  acliool,  then  a  normal  school  for  inhnt  schocJ  mb- 
trenea,  an  orphAiage  for  orphan  girls  of  the  middle  class 
(1'842},  and  an  asylum  for  female  lunatics  (1847).  Besides 
these,  he  assisted  at  die  fonndatioa  and  in  the  management 
of  various  aimilw  institutioni^  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in 
diffMent  parts  of  Europe. 

Li  1849  lie  resigned  hia  pastoral  oha^  and  from  1849 
to  1851  he  travelled  over  a  large  part  of  Europe^  Anufka^ 
and  the  East, — the  object  of  his  journeys  being  to  timmd 
"mother  houBes,"  which  might  «ot  merely  m  training 
scboob  for  deoeonesse^  but  also  centres  whence  other 
training  establishments  might  arisei  He  established  a 
deaconess  house  in  Jerusalem,  and  after  his  tetnm  assisted 
by  oonosel  and  money  in  the  ereotion  of  astablidiments 
at  Constantino^av  Smynu,  AJenadria,  and  Bnchaieat 
Among  his  later  efforts  nay  be  mantioiied  CSirirtlan 
home  of  refuge  for  female  aervanta  in  Beriin  (connected 
with  whfdi  o&er  institutions  somi  arose)  and  the  "houe 
of  evening  rest "  for  retired  deaconesses  at  Kaisenwerth. 
These  and  similar  labonn  wore  out  a  naturally  strong 
constitntitm,  and  in  1856  he  visited  the  Eaat  for  the  soke 
of  his  health.  He  returned  worse  rather  than  better,  and 
thereafter  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  his  ronn;  be 
continued,  however,  by  eorrespondwee  to  prooote  the 
objects  of  his  life^  He  died  October  4,  1864,  leaviog 
bdund  Um  over  100  slatloaa  attended  l^y  430  deioomaiBS  ; 
and  those  by  1876  hadinejaasad  to  ISO  with  an  iU^danna 
of  600. 

In  1 865  Fliedner  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology 
from  the  university  of  Bonn,  in  reci^ition  ratiier  of  hia 
practical  activity  than  his  thoolagictd  attainments.  He 
scarcely  seems  indeed  to  have  concerned  himself  with  the 
great  controversies  which  during  his  lifetime  optated  the 
German  Chutch,  his  whole  life  being  devoted  to  steadyi 
well-direeted,  and  eminentiy  suceesafnl  efforts  to  benefit  the 
poor,  tlie  weak,  and  the  suffering  His  character  wai 
i.iarked  by  prompt  dedsion,  clear  insight,  and  .great  pno- 
tical  sagacitT.  Nor  was  It  without  traits  of  quaint  Teidonie 
hnmonr  which  relieved  its  sterner  features. 

f  tiedner's  writiBRi  are  alinoat  enlinlj  of  ■  imctiitJ  dMraetca 
He  odited  a  periodiod,  Der  Armen  vni  Xranken  Freund,  wliicb  een- 
tnined  informatioB  rucudlng  tht  ▼siieus  Inrtltntiona,  aiid  qIm  the 
venrly  almtuiMt  of  Om  KaherswarUi  laiUtuUon.'  Bc^Om  |«nly 
e<la<»t:oDftl  and  devotioiia]  worki.  h«  wnte  AkA  dtr  JAf^rnT; 
A'nehnckt  flier  ia*  Diaiomaen- tFerk  tn  der  ChriM.  A'trrAc;  Di* 
erannd.  Udrlyrtr  Ungtinu  wud  SUbttMlrgw,  and  Sttdirahwg 
dtr  ReiM  KOcA  JtruadUm  tind  Cmdantinopel,  All  vm  pubUihed 
ot EaiMiawcrth.  TbanUatranalation  of  tba GcnnRn life, rrepoRd 
by  tho  family,  by  C.  'Winkwortli  (Ij)ttdoii,  1M7).  On  nioOner  >ai 
Ilia  work  aao  alao  Kaiiertweti\  DtMOKtaiu,  London,  1857  ;  I>Mn 
HoWBOu'a  DtMOiumct,  London,  1862  ;  The  Strvlceef  Om  Poor.bj 
El  C.  Stenhra,  London.  1B71 :  Staveaaou'a  Fntf/ing  and  Wcrkwg, 
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TUOHT,  IXTtNO  UAnHINES.  Of  the  matij  scun- 
ti6o  prol^Bint  of  modeni  timea,  there  are  few  posseaaing  a 
wider  or  mora  endnring  interest  than  that  of  aeriat  nari- 
gatton.  To  flj  has  always  been  an  object  of  ambition  with 
naa ;  nor  will  this  occarioa  surprise  when  we  remember  the 
marrelloiu  fresdom  enjoyed  volant  as  compared  with 
nou-volant  animals.  The  traditions  of  Dtedalas  and  Icams 
illnstate  the  attempts  in  the  past;  and  at  the  present 
day  Moietiea  exist  u  Britain,  France,  Austria,  and  other 
coontrie^  for  the  purpose  of  solrinj^  if  possible,  the  knotty 
problem.  These  societieir  embrace  men  of  the  highest 
sdentifio  attainmenti^  and  as  they  evince  great  activity,  and 
pablish  their  proceedings  at  regular  intervals,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  tbe.problem  of  artificial  flight  will  be 
aetoally  solved,  or  at  least  much  airapliSed.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  hiatoiy  of  the  world,  tJu  aabject  of  aerial 
naTigatton  has  been  taken  np  in  eaniest  by  poetical  men 
widi  the  neeeaBaiy  degree  of  preliminary  knowledge  and 
irsining,  Investigaton  no  longer  dream  abont  flight :  they 
experiment  npon  and  work  towards  it.  It  is,  they  main- 
tatn,  a  physical  problem  to  be  solved  b^echanical  skill 
and  ingenaity.  fiat  while  writing  thus  hopefully,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that  as  yet  no  one  has  sncMeded  in  eon- 
atnwting  a  fully  equipped  flying  machine^  The  nanber 
ct  noeeiafal  flying  modeli^  howarw,  ia  so  oonsidenble  as 
to  in^iie  flts  enmviton  of  aaroDanti^  science  with  a 
Teiy  CMiftdent  hope  of  moeeaa 

fhe  olyeet  of  the  present  article  is  threefold — (1)  to 
demonstrate  the  laws  cc  natural  flight ;  (2)  to  exponnd  the 
{wittciples  on  which  a  flying  machine  should  be  conetmoted ; 
and  (3)  to  chronicle  some  of  the  more  important  attempts 
at  aerostation  in  modem  times. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  n  histoty  of  artificial 
.fli^^b  ^bis  baa  alnady  bean  di»w  in  the  article  Axbo- 
XAxmcat  to  which  the  readw  b  referred.  The  bet  is  that 
unatation  io  its  modem  form  dates  back  only  a  very  few 
yean.  It  will  safliie^  then,  if  the  modem  discoveries  are 
recorded  in  the  order  of  ^e  as  we  procooi 

The  snbject  of  aerostation  is  admitted  on  all  bands  to  be 
one  of  extreme  diflcal^.  To  tread  npon  the  air  (and  this  is 
what  is  really  meant)  is,  at  flnt  sight,  in  the  highest  degree 
Utopian ;  and  yet  there  are  thousands  ol  living  creatures 
whiffi  actually  accomplish  this  feat  ,  Theae  creatures^ 
kowerer  variad  in  form  and  strttetare^  all  fly  according  to 
one  and  the  same  prindple ;  and  this  is  a  significant  fact, 
as  it  tends  to  ahow  that  the  air  must  be  attacked  in  a 
(articular  way  to  ensoie  flight  The  flying  machine  of 
tin  future,  there  can  be  no  donbt  will  be  constntcted  on 
the  type  of  flying  animals, — the  insect,  bird,  and  bat  It 
Vhuves  us  then  at  the  outset  to  scnitinise  very  carefolly 
liu  general  configuration  of  flying  animals,  and  in  particular 
tiie  size,  shape,  and  movemsnta  of  their  flying  organsi 

Flying  animals,  it  may  bo  premised,  iitta  entirely  from 
sailing  ships  and  from  balloons,  with  which  th^  are  not 
anfreqamtly  though  erroneously  compared ;  and  a  flying 
machine  oonstractad  upon  proper  principles  can  have  nothing 
fn  common  with  either  of  thiMO  creations.  The  ship  floats 
npon  water  and  the  balloon  upon  ur ;  but  the  ship  differs 
fiom  the  balloon,  and  the  ship  and  the  balloon  differ  from 
the  flying  ereatnre  and  flying  machine.  Tho  water  and  air, 
moreover,  have  eharaeteristics  of  tliur  own.  lha  analogies 
which  connect  the  water  with  the  air,  the  with  the  baU 
loon,  and  the  ship  and  the  balloon  with  the  flying  creature 
and  flying  machine  are  false  analogies.  A  sailing  ship  is 
supported  by  the  water  and  requires  merely  to  be  propelled ; 
a  flying  creatore  and  a  flying  machine  constructed  on  the 
living  type  require  te  be  both  aupported  and  propelled. 
"This  arises  from  the  &et  that  water  is  much  denser  than 
air,  and  because  water  suj^rta  on  ib*  anrface  anbatances 
wUch  fall  throng  air. 


While  water  and  air  are  both  to  be  regarded  as  fluU 

medio,  they  are  to  be  dtstingnished  from  esui  other  In  the 
following  particulars.  Water  is  comparatively  very  heavy; 
inelastic,  and  inoompressible ;  air,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
comparatively  very  lighl^  elastic,  and  compreesible,  SI 
water  be  struck  with  violence,  the  reooil  obtained  is  great 
when  codpored  with  the  recoil  obtained  from  air  eimilarly 
treatM.  In  water  we  get  a  maximum  recml  with  a 
minimum' of  diaplaeement ;  in  nir,  on  the  contrary,  we 
obt^n  a  minimum  reedl  wiUi  n  maximum  of  diaploeameat 
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Water  and  air  when  uaconfihed  yuld  readily  to  preesora. 

They  thus  form  wumMt/vkra  to  bodies  acting  upon  them. 

In  order  to  meet  these  |>ecttltaritie8  the  travelling  organs 

of  aqnatio  and  flying  anunals  (whether  they  be  feet,  fina^ 

flippers,  or  wings)  an  mado  not  of  rigid  but  of  elastic 

materiala    Tho  travolling  organs,  moreover,  increase  in 

size  in  proportion  to  the  tensity  of  the  fluid  to  be  acted 

upon.    The  difference  in  use  of  the  travelling  organs  of 

animals  becomes  very  marked  when  the  land  animals  are 

contrasted  with  the  aquo^  and  the  aquatic  with  the  aeria^ 

as  in  figs.  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  pecnUsrities  of  water  and  air  as  supporting  media 

are  woU  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  swimming,  diving, 

and  flying  birds.    A  bird  when  swimming  extends  its  feet 

simultaneously  or  aUemately  in  a  backward  nlirection,  and 

BO  obtains  a  forward  recoil.    The  water  supports  the  bird, 

and  the  feet  umply  propel.    In  this'  case  the  luid  is 

lighter  than  the  water,  and  the  bng  axis  of  the  body  it 

horizontal  (a  of  fig.  4).  When  thnlurd  divce^  or  flics  under 
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rio.  4.— Tb*  KlDirengBln  In  Iha  poalttmi  i 


-wfttsr,  tfaa  long  axis  of  thfl  bodj  is  iuclined  obliquely  down- 
mrdfl  and  f  orvatda,  and  tfaa  bird  forcai  itself  into  aod 
benetttli  the  iraUr  by  tlia  action  of  ita  feet,  or  vings,  or 
tioth.  In  diring  or  anbaqoatic  flight  tfas'feet  strike  up- 
iraida  and  badcwards,  the  winga  downward!  and  bacJniiai'tl* 
■{b  of  fig.  4)..  In  aerial  flying  eTBiything  is  teversed. 
The  long  axis  of  the  bird 
is  inclined  ■  obliqnely  up- 
wards and  forwards,  and 
thewings  strike,  not  down- 
wards and  backwards,-  bat 
downwards  and  fvrmtrJt 
(e  of  fig.  4).  These  changes 
in  the  diroctioo  of  the  long 
axis  of  the  bird  in  swim- 
ming, diriag,  and  flying, 
and  in  the  direetiun  of  the 
stroke  of  the  wings  in  sub- ' 
aquatic  and  aerial  flight, 
are  dae  to  tbe  fact  that  the 
bird  is  heavier  than  the  air 
and  lighter  than  the  wuter, 
^e  physical  properties 
•of  water  and  air  explain 
in  a  great  moasnre  bow 
the  sailing  ship  differs 
from  the  Iralloon,  and  how 
the  latter  differs  from  the 
flying  creature  and  flying 
machine  constructed  on  the 
natoral  type.  The  soiling 
ship  is,  BS  it  were,  immersed  in  two  oceans, — viz.,  an  ocean 
of  water  and  an  ocean  of  air — the  former  being  greatly 
hearier  and  danser  than  the  latter.  The  ocean  of  water 
baoya  or  floats  the  ship,  and  the  ocean  of  air,  or  part  of  it 
in  mation,  swells  the  saib  which  fropel  tiie  ship.  Tlie 
moving  tir  which  strikes  the  sails  directly  atrikea  the  hall 
of  the  TBssal  indirectly  and  forces  it  through  the  water, 
whidi,  OS  explained,  ia  a  comparatively  dense  fluid,  AVhen 
the  ship  is  in  motion  it  can  bo  eteerod  either  by  the  sails 
alove,  by  the  mdder  alons,  or  by  boUi  combined.  A 
bonoon  differs  from  a  sailing  ship  in  being  immersed  in 
only  one  oceait,  vIl,  the  ocean  of  air.  It  resembles  the  ship 
in  floating  npon  the  air,  as  the  ship  floats  upon  the  water  ; 
in  other  words,  the  balloon  is  Ughter  than  tlte  air,  as 
tha  ship  is  lighter  ttkan  the  water.  Sut  hero  all  analc^ 
ceases.  The  ship,  in  Tirtoe  of  its  being  immersed  in  two 
fluds  having  different  densiUee,  can  be  steered  aud  mode 
to  tack  about  in  a  horizontal  plana  in  any  given  directjoa 
This  in  the  case  of  tho  balloon,  immersed  in  one  fluid,  is 
tmpoanbla  The  balloon  in  a  calm  can  only  rise  and  fall 
io  a^erticol  lina  Its  horizontal  movement^  which  ought 
to  be  the  more  important,  are  accidental  movemonta  due  to 
wr  currents,  and  cannot  bo  controlled ;  the  balloon,  in  short, 
einnot  be  guided.  One  might  as  well  attempt  to  steer  a 
boat  carried  along  by  curronta  of  water  in  tlio  absence  of 
oais,  sails,  and  wind,  as  to  steer  a  baUoon  carried  along  by 
currents  of  air.  The  balloon  has  no  bold  upon  the  air,  and 
this  consequently  cannot  be  employed  as  a  fulcrum  for 
rognlating  its  conrae.  The  balloon,  becaoss  of  its  vast  sizo 
and  from  its  being  lighter  than  the  air,  is  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  #ind.  It  forms  an  integral  part,  so  to  speak, 
«f  the  wind  for  the  time  bein^  and  the  direction  of  the 
wind"  in  every  instance  determinea  the  horizontal  motion  of 
the  balloon.  The  force  required  to  propel  a  balloon  against 
even  a  moderate  breeze  would  result  in  its  destruction.  Tbe 
balloon  cannot  be  trtmaferred  with  soy  degree  of  certainty 
from  one  point  of  the  earth's  surface  to  another,  and  hence 


lifting  machine.  It  has  no  analogue  in  nature,  and,  as  it» 
history  suffidentlj  shows,  is  incapable  of  improvement 

Tha  balloon,  as  irwell  known,  was  introduced  by  the 
Uontgolfier  brothers  in  1782.  It  was  first  iuflated  by 
heated  air  obtained  by  burning  trusses  of  straw  under  it, 
tliea  by  hydrogen  gu^  and  lastly  by  coal  goiui  It  is  in  not 


B(4  br  ■  tlrd  la  <■)  iwlmnlnft  (t)  diTfnc,  uid  (0  Bt1b|.  (PettisrevJ 

scDSB  to  be  regarded  a  flying  moclitne;  It  resembles  thr 
flying  creature  only  in  this  that  it  is  immersed  in  the  ocean 
of  air  in  which  it  sustains  itself.  The  mode  of  sospeosioD 
ia  wholly  different  The  bslloon  floats  because  it  is 
lighter  than  Uie  air ;  the  flying  creature  floats  because  it 
extracts  from  the  air,  by  the  vigorous  downward  actiou 
of  its  wings,  a  certain  amount  of  npward  recoil.  The 
balloon  is  passive ;  the  flying  creature  ia  active.  Tha 
balloon  is  controlled  by  the  wind ;  the  flying  creature  con- 
trots  the  wind.  The  balloon  in  the  sbsencD  of  wind  can 
only  rise  and  fall  in  a  vertical  line ;  the  flying  creoture 
can  fly  in  a  horizontal  plane  in  any  given  direction. 
The  Iwlloon  is  inofl^cieut  becanaa  of  its  levity;  the  flying 
creature  is  efficient  because  of  its  weight 

Weight,  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  ii  neceaaaty 
to  flight  Everything  which  flies  is  vastly  heavier  than  the 
air.  The  inertia  of  tho  mass  of  the  flying  creature  enables 
it  to  control  and  direct  its  movements  in  the  air.  Many 
are  of  opinion  that  flight  is  a  mere  matter  of  levity  and 
power.  This  is  quite  a  mistak&  No  mschine,  however 
light  and  powerful,  will  ever  fly  whose  travelling  surfaces 
are  not  properly  fashioned  and  properly  applied  to  the  air. 

It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  tho  air  sacs  of  birds 
contributed  in  soma  mysterioas  way  to  flight,  but  this  is 
now  known  to  be  orroneoua  The  bats  and  some  of  the 
best-flying  birds  have  do  air  sacs.  Bimilar  remarks  are  to 
be  made  of  the  heated  air  imprisoned  within  the  bones  of 
certain  birds.^  Feathers  even  are  not  necessary  tonight 
Insects  and  bats  hava  no  feathers,  and  yet '  fly  welL 
The  only  facts  in  naturol  history  which  appear  even  in. 
directly  to  counteoiuica  the  flotation  theory  are  the  pres- 
ence of  a  swimming  bladder  in  some  fishes,  and  tha 
existence  of  membranous  expansions  or  pseudo-wings  in 
certain  animals,  snch  as  tfaa  flying  fish,  flying  dragon,  and 
flying  squirreL    As,  however,  the  animals  referred  to  do 


,  .  ,  t  .  ,  1  ,.,    ,  »  AcconHnff  to  DrCHift  tlie  iw«IIow,  fn»rtlii,inipe,  irid  mwij  birds 

thechicf  danger  in  its  employment  It  may,  quite  oa  likely  pu««a  hftv«  a«  sir  ia  their  tow*.— /■««.  Soc  z«i«t,pMt. 
«■  not',  carry  its  occupants  out  to  soil    The  b'kUoon  is  a  mere  I  ext.,  1837.  p.  IS- 
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not  sctutlly  fly,  tat  meroly  dwt  loto  the  a*  Mid  there  stu- 
tain  themnim  for  brief  interralB,  tbey  aStnA  no  real  sap- 
port  to  Uie  tiiMiy.    The  atMiallod  floating  loimals  an 
dapictad  at  figi  0,  6,  and  7. 


rig.  7. 

no.  1— in*  njrltic  CoIdou  (OaitopUtitiin  MlMf)t  abo  calM  Iflns  lonw  «b4 
flflutqalmL    (IVflsraw,  180T.) 


It  has  been  uaerteJ,  and  with  lome  degree  of  pktuibiUty, 
that  a  fiah  lighter  than  the  water  might  swim,  and  that  a 
biid  lighter  thui  the  air  might  fly;  it  ought,  however,  to 
bo  bone  in  mind  that,  In  point  of  fae^  a  fiah  lighter  than 
tiM  water  could  not  hdd  m  own  if  the  water  were  in  the 
least  pertnrhfld,  and  that  a  bird  lighter  than  the  air  woold 
be  nvnpt  into  apace  by  even  a  moderate  bnon  vtthoat 
b<^  of  return.  Weight  and  power  are  slwaye  aisodated 
in  living  animal^  and  the  fact  that  living  animals  are  made 
heavier  than  the  medium  they  are  to  navigate  may  be 
tegatded  aa  a  conelosive  argument  in  favour  of  weight 
being  necoaaary  alike  to  the  swimming  of  the  fish  and  the 
flying  of  the  Urd.  It  may  bo  stated  once  for  all  that 
flying  creatnrei  are  for  tho  most  part  aa  heavy,  bulk  for 
balk,  as  other  animals,  and  that  flight  in  every  instance 
is  the  product,  not  of  superior  levity,  but  of  wight  and 
powr  directed  upon  properly  constroefaBd  flying  organs. 

This  fact  is  important  as  bearing  on  the  conatruction  of 
flying  machineai  It  shows  that  a  flying  machine  need  not 
neceasarily  be  a  light,  airy  structure  exposing  an  immoderate 
•mount  of  surface.  On  the  contrary,  it  favonn  the  belief 
that  it  ahoaU  be  a  eompaet  and  modemtelj  heavy  and 
powarfnl  itmetore,  which  trusts  for  elerattoo  and  propnl- 
^OD  enthnly  to  its  flylog  appliances— whether  actively 
mo^og  wings,  or  screws,  or  aerorptaoes  wedged  forward 
by  screws.  .  It  should  attack  and  subdue  Uis  sir,  and 
never  give  tlie  air  an  opportunity  of  attacking  or  subduing 
it  It  should  smite  the  air  intelligently  and  as  a  master, 
and  its  vigorous  well-directed  thnuts  should  in  eveiy 
instance  elicit  an  .upward  and  forward  recoil.  The  flying 
maijiiDa  of  the  fakara,  there  is  reason  to  belieTe^  will  bo  a 
verUable  csanpU  <tf    nwftnn  «»  parmt.*   It  will  launch 


itaelf  ia4ho  ocean  of  air,  and  will  extract  from  that  ak,  fcy 
mesos  of  its  travelling  surlacea— however  fashioned  tnd 
however  applied — the  recoil,  or  resistance  necessary  V> 
devate  and  carry  it  forward.  Extensive  inert  sutfacea 
indeed  are  contrarindicated  in  a  flyiog  machine,  as  they 
approxinutto  it  to  the  lalloon,  whldi,  aa  baa  baui  shuwa, 
cannot  maintain  its  position  in  Uw  lur  If  than  an  air 
currents.  A  flying  machine  whieh  eoald  not  Act  «r 
currents  would  necessarily  be  a  failar&  To  obviate  this 
difficulty  we  are  forced  to  fall  bock  upon  wight,  or  rather 
the  atractnres  and  appliances  which  weight  represents. 
These  appliances  as  indicated  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
expanded,  but  when  expanded  they  should,  wherever 
practicable^  be  converted  into  actively  moving  fl^og  sur- 
faces, in  preference  to  fixed     inert  dead  anrucoK 

The,  question  of  anrfaee  is  a  very  important  -one  in. 
aeroetation:  it  natoraByiesdvea  itself  into  one  of  aetive  and 
pasdve  surface.  Aa  there  ace  aotivo  and  passive  surf  aoes  in 
the  fiying  auimsl,  so  there  ar^  or  should  be,  active  and 
passive  surfacea  in  the  flying  madiine.  Art  should  foDow 
nature  in  this  matter.  The  active  surfaces  in  flying 
creatures  ore  always  greatly  in  excesa  of  the  paasiva  ones, 
from  the  fact  that  the  former  virtaally  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  spaces  through  which  tluij  am  nado  to  tnvd 
Noture  sot  only  dutinguishea  between  aotiTa  and  paBi<r» 
surfaces  in  flying  animals,  but  she  strikes  a  just  balance 
between  them,  and  utilises  both.  She  regulates  tiie  sniw. 
faces  to  the  strength  and  weight  of  the  flying  creature  and 
the  air  currents  to  which'  the  surfaces  are  to  be  exposed 
and  upon  which  they  are  to  operate.  In  her  calculations 
she  never  forgets  that  her  flying  subjects  are  to  control  and 
not  to  be  controlled  by  the  ur.  Aa  a  rule  she  redneee  the 
pas^TB  surfaces  of  the  body  to  a  Bintmom  ;  she  likewise 
reduces  aa  far  as  possible  the  aetirely  moriog  or  flying  sor- 
faces.  While.howeffk'fdimhushingutesarflBeeaof Iheflyii^ 
animal  as  a  whole,  she  increases  as  oeeaiion  demands  tho 
active  or  wing  sarfaces  by  wing  movements,  and  the 
passive  or  dead  surfaces  by  the  forward  motion  of  the  body 
in  progressive  flight  She  knows  that  if  the  wings  are 
driven  with  sufficient  rapidity  they  practically  convespt  the 
spaces  through  which  they  move  into  solid  bases  of  support ; 
she  also  knows  that  the  body  in  rapid  flight  derives  support 
from  all  the  air  over  which  it  posses,  "nie  manner  in 
which  the  wing  snrfaeea  are  ioereosad  by  tho  wing  move- 
ments win  be  zeadfly  nnderstood  from. the  accompanying 
illnatratioBB  <tf  the  blow  fly  with  its  wii^  at  test  and  in 
motion  (flgs.  8  and  9).    In  fig.  8  the  sorfaoss  exposed  1^ 


Fic-  s.  Fig.  >. 
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the  body  of  the  insect  and  the  wings  are,  as  compared  with 
those'  of  fig.  9,  trifling  The  wind  would  have  much  less 
purchase  on  fig.  8  than  on  fig,  9,  provided  the  surfaces 
exposed  by  the  latter  were  passive  or  dead  surhces;  But 
they  are  not  dead  surfaces :  they  represent  the  space* 
occupied  by  the  rapidly  vibrating  wings,  which  are  actively 
moving  flying  organa.  As,  moreover,  the  wings  travel 
at  a  much  higher  speed  than  any  wind  that  Uow^  they 
are  superior  to  and  oootiDl  the  wind ;  tl^  floaUa  tha 
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fauect  to  (Urt  throngb  the  wind  io  whitorer  dtrectnii  it 
plew«i. 

The  rwder  hw  only  to  iniBgine  figi.  8  uid  9  eat  oat  io 
ptper  to  iMiiu  that  exteiuive,  inert,  horizantal  aero-pluiea' 
io  A  flying  michine  would  be  k  miatftfce.  It  ia  found  to  be 
to  pnetiinlly,  u  will  be  shown  by  uid  by.  Fig.  9  to  cut 
out  would  be  heavier  th%Q  fig.  8^  aod  if  both  wen  exposed 
to  ft  eomat  <tf  air,  ^  9  woold  be  mon  Uown  about 
thaafif,  B. 

It  is  true  that  in  beetles  knd  eertota  other  inwcte  there 
are  ihe  elytra  or  wing  caaai — thin,  light,  homy  atniettim — 
which  in  the  act  of  flight  are  extended  horitontolly  and  act 
M  Butaineia  or  gliders.  The  elytra,  however,  are  com- 
fwratinly  k>ng  narrow  Btmctnrea  which  occupy  a  position 
n  front  of  the  winge,  of  which  they  may  be  regarded  ns 
femioff  the  anterior  partft  The  elytra  are  to  the  d^ieate 
wiQgi  of  some  inieota  what  the  thick  anterior  margiBs  are 
to  stronger  wioga.  Hie  elytra,  moreover,  are  not  wholly 
pudvs  struetBraik  They  can  ha  moTod,  and  the  aoglM 
nails  by  their  nadar  aarfaoss  irith  the  horisoii  a^jastod. 
Finally,  they  are  not  essential  to  flight,  as  flight  in  the 
great  majori^  of  iostaneeo  is  performed  without  them. 
The  elytra  serve  as  protectors  to  the  wings  when  the 
wings  are  folded  npon  ths  back  of  the  insect,  and  as  thoy 
are  extended  horisontally  when  the  insect  is  flying  they 
eontribute  to  flight  indirectly,  in  nrtue  ni  thtix  be'iog 
earciol  forward  by  the  body  in  motion. 

na  maimar  in  which  the  wings  of  tito  insect  travene  the 
■ir^  ao  M  ^aatkally  to  iocraase  the  bans  of  support,  raises 
the  whde  sabject  of  natural  flight  It  is  ueceassry,  there- 
fen^  at  this  stage  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  tmder 
JOOMwhat  fnlly  to  the  subject  of  flight,  as  witnessed  io 
the  insect,  bat,  aod  bird, — a  kno^»dge  of  natural  flight 
precoding,  and  being  in  some  eenlu  indispensable  to,  a 
Imowtedge  of  artificial  flight 

Ike  bodies  of  flying  creatures  are,  as  a  ruh^  very  strong, 
wmfMtlMlf  ligb^  and  of  an  elongated  form,— the  bodiee 
of  Ufda  baiog  nedally  adapted  for  cleaving  the  air. 
Flying  oreatara^  liowever,  are  less  remarkable  for  th^ 
strength,  ^tug*,  and  eomparative  levity  than  for  the  ^  and 
axtraordinaiily  rapid  and  complicated  movsmeBta  of  their 
winga.  To  Prof easor  J.  Bell  Fettignw  ia  doe  the  merit  of 
hanng  first  satisfactorily  analysed  those  movements,  and  of 
having  reprod  noed  them  by  the  aid  of  artificial  wings.  This 
I^ysiologiBt  in  1867*  showed  that  all  natural  wings, 
whether  of  the  insect,  bat,  or  bird,  are  screws  strueturally, 
and  that  they  act  as  screws  when  they  are  made  to  vibrate, 
fnMi  tha  fact  thai  Aaj  twist  in  opposite  directions  during 
the  down  and  up  atrdkaiL  He  also  explatnsd  that  all  winga 
act  upon  a  eommoo  prineipla^  and  that  they  present  obliqns, 
kita-liko  surfaeea  to  the  air,  tbongh  which  they  pass  much  in 
the  same  way  that  an  oar  pastes  through  water  in  sculling. 
Ht  farther  pointed  ont  that  the  wings  of  flying  creatures 
(contrary  to  received  opintoui^  and  as  has  been  already 
indicated)  atrike  downwards  and  forwards  dniing  the  down 
strokss,  and  upwards  and  forwards  during  the  up  strokes. 
Lsstly,  and  most  important  of  all,  he  demonstrated  that  the 
wiiua  of  flying  eraataresi  when  the  bodies  of  latd  creatures 
ari  izod,  deseriba/7»n-^-8  tradu  ia  apace, — the  6gmotS 
tcaeki,  whan  tha  bodies  are  released  and  adnneing  as  io 
rapid  Aigh^  being  opwnd  oat  and  convuted  into  woanf 
trada. 


■  Br  th«  Urm  MTo-pluM  h  wmai  a  tUs,  U^t,  eatMiAtd  itnetiin 
mlmdKl  te  Hottl  or  apoa  tlw  air.  and  celcaUttd  t»  sflbsd  s  enUia 
SMmt  of  nppmrt  to  »aj  bodj  sttwbtd  to  It 

■  *0a  tbe  vaiioes  nwdtk  of  Flight  ta  nUtkn  U  AoroBUtln," 
V  B«ll  PtttlXNW,  M.D.,  r.R.8.,  Ju.  {PrMfding*  ^  tX»  Jtopat 
IiulUMlin  ^fUwt  Btilain,  Much  S3d,  18S7);  "  On  th*  Mwhulcal 
ApidiaMM  br  whloh  nifht  U  Attainad  In  th*  Anintkl  KIngiloM," 
hrthe  MM  sathoi  {TrunmHiwu  «/  Urn  LtimuM  aadUg,  vel.  xxvL, 
m  3  Jaas  M  sa<l  10th,  1H7). 


Professor  Fettigraw's  discovery  of  the  figarMtt-S  sad 
waved  movements,  concerning  which  to  much  haa  Irten 
said  and  written,  was  confirmed  some  two  years  after  it 
was  nude  by  Professor  E.  J.  Harey^  by  the  ud  of  the 
"  sphygmograph."*  The  movements  in  question  iire  now 
regarded  as  fundamental,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  alike 
essential  to  natural  and  artificial  flight 

The  following  is  Professor  Fettigraw's  dasiaiption  of 
wings  and  wing  movements  pnbli^ied  in  1867: — 

"  The  irisp  ef  inswti  and  bErda  are,  aa  a  nla,  mora  or  hei  tti* 
ananlar  la  thape,  the  buo  of  tha  trwDcU  being  directed  tawanli  tha 
boiJ]r,  it*  ndaa  antarioriy  and  posterioTTr.  rhey  an  also  conical  m 
■ection  fVom  within  oatwarda  a&d  from  befors  backwaid^  tUa  diqw 
converting  tha  piniqas  into  delicatdy-mduatad  faHtmnwnta 
behaecd  witii  the  ntiuoat  nicetj  to  ntiily  tie  requirements  of  the 
mnaenlar  system  on  the  one  hand  and  the  resistance  snd  nsiliaacy 
of  the  air  on  the  other.  While  all  viogi  are  graduated  as  esplaiaea, 
innnmerablo  varieties  occnr  as  to  their  general  contour,  some  bring 
Ueatad  or  scrlhe-like,  others  oUunA  otben  ronnded  or  circular, 
some  laneeolate,  and  some  linear.  Tbt  winga  of  insect*  auy  consist 
either  of  one  or  two  pair^— the  anterior  or  upper  pair,  wnen  tiro 
are  present  beincinaDine  {nstanoesgraatly  modiAadandprtssating 
a  eorasoas  oondltioa.  They  are  then  knnm  as  elytf%  fiom  tta 
Greek  hvr^,  a  Shaath.  fioCh  palfSsn  compoaad  of  a  difUestam 
of  tha  iBtcwunieat  or  fatvestlng  nsmbmi^  and  are  strswalhsswl 
in  variont  mreotiona  by  a  system  of  hoUbw,  htmy  tabes,  known  to 
entomologitts  ss  ths  nemw  or  nemirea.  lluee  nerrmes  taper 
towaida  Um  extremity  of  tha  win^  and  are  stnngeet  towards  its  n>ot 
and  anterior  margin,  where  they  supply  the  plaoe  of  the  am  in  beta 
and  birds.  Tha  nenne  are  anan^wi  at  the  axis  of  the  wing  after 
the  manlier  of  a  fan  or  spiral  stair,— the  anterior  one  occupying  a 
higher  puation  than  that  farther  back,  and  so  of  the  otben.  As 
this  sTTsanment  extends  also  to  the  margins,  tKt  an  montr 
Im IwitUdi^tmtKtmMlMi,  andmaent  a oertain degree  ofcmvexity 
on  their  Buperior  or  upper  sarbee,  and  a  conesponding  eonea^^ 
on  their  innrior  or  undar  surface,— their  ftee  edgea  lopplying  tkoaa 
fine  curves  whidi  act  with  such  efficacy  upon  the  air  m  obtaining 
the  RMximun  of  resistance  and  the  minimum  of  diaplocement.  As 
ilfautratlve  examples  of  the  form  lit  winga  alluded  to,  those  of  the 
beetle,  bee,  and  fly  may  be  dtad,— the  pimon*  ia  tboae  Inssets  aeti^t 
a*  Miatt,  or  Iteitttd  Upen,  and  elevattng  weighta  much  greater  than 
the  area  tit  the  wiii|g*  would  seem  to  warrant"  {igk  10  sad  11^ 


Fig.  10. 


rig.  11. 

Fin.  lO—Rlftil  vtnit  ef  Ihe  UmiU  tOnlfaua  BiMsi)  afeea  it  letr;  Nta  fna 

■bore.   (Pattlmir,  1W7.> 
Fin.  t L— msbl  «tak  of  tha  Bcettl  (ffaKaMu  MawU)  «fa«D  In  nWlM  t  INS  IrOM 

babisd,  nil  Sn»  ihovi  b«w  Ihe  vIbk  tvW*  Md  ut«W*  vhn  la  eellMk 

■od  ho*  It  lenM /tna  Mn*.  (Fenisreir,  IHTJ 


 "To  confer  <»  the  winp  the  mnltipUcIty  ef  move- 
ments which  they  nire,  they  ate  aapplM  with  doable  hinge  or 
componnd  joints  whichenabletbemtomovenotonlyin  an  upward, 
doimward,  forward,  and  backward  direction,  but  also  at  various  in- 
termediate  degrees  of  obliquity.  Au  insect  with  wings  thnS'hingrd 
may,  a*  far  a*  ateadincss  of  body  is  conoamed,  be  not  inaptly  com- 


*  JtmMM  <Um  Ctwn  Seiml^JSquei  At     Fnoit*  si  i»  tAbnmgtr,  1669. 

*  The  ij^riniograpfa,  as  Ita  aane  indleataa,  I*  a  Tooording  instniineat. 
It  oonslits  of -a  tmokad  eyltndar  revolving  bj  mean*  of  clock  work  at 
a  known  ipeed,  and  a  stfle  or  pan  which  inaaibe*  ita  sarliwe  by 
■crashing  or  bnuhtng  away  tha  lamp  black,  nie  moveniaate  Io  oa 
tsffrtered  are  tranaferred  to  the  ^le  or  pen  by  oae  orison  leven,  and 
tb»  pen  in  taia  tranafen  them  to  the  cylinder,  when  tbay  appear  as 
legible  ttadaga.  In  registering  the  moveuMnla  of  the  wli^  tha  Ufa 
and  margiD*  of  tlie  pinion*  were,  bj  an  ingenlons  WKMllflcation, 
emplojed  a*  the  ityte*  or  pena.  By  thi*  arTsngemont  tha  different 
part*  of  the  wlngt  were  mad*  sctnallv  to  record  theie  own  noveuienti. 
A*  will  be  tetn  from  Uil*  account,  the  (Ignn-of-S  or  wave  theofy  of 
stattonaiy  and  progreaelTe  flight  has  boea  made  Um  subject  of  a 
ttgoraua  aqtsrisieaAua  spMu. 
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pand  to  a  cornptu  Mt  npon  giiubiJt,  wlwn  Ow  nnlwiMLtjr  »f 
OMtioii  in  «)•  dir«etioD^uiftu>u  oompAntlT*  fixediiMi  In  uiotan. 

 "An  wing*  obUin  their  I«»erige  by  prwenting  oblique 

■nibcM  to  the  eir,  the  d^ree  of  obliqnity  gridwJly  incrMdiig  in 
•  diieotian  from  behind,  forwenli  end  doiniwtrd^  dunnv  ezteneion 
when  the  raddeii  or  effectire  itroke  ii  bdng  giren,  4nd  gndaelly 
(bnearing  in  en  oppoeito  direction  during  flexion,  or  when  the 
wins  i»  being  more  tinAj  lecorered  preprntorv  to  meUng  «  eeeond 
■Mce.  The  afbetin  itroke  U  liuerte,  and  thi»  hold*  tnie  eleo  of 
biidi,  i*  therafon  daUTsnd  MMordt  tmd/bnaanb,  ud  not,  ea 
the  m^ty  of  writort  beliefik  wtically,  orerenillghUy  baAward*. 

 Ttko  wing  in  tb*  ina^t  l*  more  fltttened  timn  In  the 

bird  i  and  adnotage  1*  taken  on  eoma  occeeion*  of  Uii*  circnm- 
tUact,  particnlarlj  in  he*Ty-bodied,  tmall- winged,  toiek-flring 
;UMCta,  to  revcrto  ikt  pi*io»  i^ort  or  fen  eon^ieUly  during  th*  aown 

amd  V-  ifrMtw."  "Thi*  i*  effected  In  the  IbDowing 

tuaaiiBr.  Tliepecteripr  margin  of  the  wing  1*  made  to  rotate,  during 
the  down  atroko^  in  K  direction  from  abore  downward!  end  ftoro 
liiklnil  forward*,— tike  antanor  ma^n  traTelling  in  en  oppoeite 
direetion  and  reciprocating.  The  wing  may  thai  be  Mid  to  attack 
the  air  by  a  lennnmgvuwtmtiU  from  abore.  During  the  np  or  ntnm 
•trak^  on  tka other haod,  the  poeterkrmai;^fDtateiiuadliection 
from  below  opwardi  and  from  S«f ore  backwards,  ao  ttat  by  a  aimilar 
bat  rmrm  lartwing  rnMio*  the  ^nipa  atttclce  the  air  fhnn 

banaatk.'*   "-d  figwn-if-i,  eompteeaed  laterally  and 

plaoed  eUiqiialy  with  its  long  ajda  mnning  from  left  to  ri^t  of  the 
epeotatcr,  repraaenta  the  movemento  in  qoeetion.  TKt  doim  tmd  «p 
<<roiia^  u  will  be  eeen  from  thi*  aecoon^  crow  taeh  M«r,  the  wing 
MlHng  till  lir  liarinj  it*  iliinnnt  frnm  elimr.  ii  In  the  biidaadbat, 


and  dnring  iu  ascent  from  below  ae  la  the  flying  flak  and  boyli  kite  ^ 


rio.  U  dwwa  (he  tgn^-t  made  b*  A*  wantei  ef  ibe  wlai  lo  exuMlaa 
(eoaUaaou  Unft.  utd  flHlra  <M*ea  laa),  Ae  Aettf  etUnwtofliHW-wejr. 
Mwen  ki  ninrlxu.  >  Hm  bMwecB  •haaMUaaeaaaaaagiMaBaaetMlka 
lini»«l4  tud*  by  the  Up.  Tb*  amw*  MIcat*  the  menel  e(  Ibe  >l— ee  ef 
the  vtBc  end  ibow  bow  (ta*  tera  »at  wf  abekM  cron  imA  Hm.  (FWlciV"- 
IMT.) 


The  fignre^-S  action*  id  the  wii^  ezplaine  bow 
an  insect  or  bird  may  flx  itaelf  in  the  air,  the  baokwatd  and 
forward  noiprooating  aetion  of  the  pinion  affording  support,  bat  ae 
propnlaini.  In  tituae  iastancaa  the  backward  and  forward  strokes 
are  made  to  co(mtcrbelm|>ce  each  other.  Although  the  t^m<t-» 
lepresent*  with  eoniddenibl*  fidelity  the  twisting  of  the  wui^  npos 
it*  axi*  dnring  eztenilon  and  flesioa,  when  tbe  insect  it  P^/uvr  ito 
wing*  bebro  an  otgeot,  or  ttill  better  when  it  ia  artificiaUy  fixe^  it 
i*  ottienvise  when  the  down  etroke  js  added  and  the  in^t  i*  taiAj 
on  the  wing  and  pro^vasing  rapidly.  In  this  oas*  the  wing,  n 
TirtDe  of  it*  being  carried  forward  ^  the  body  in  motion,  dcwnma 
as  uDdolatiog  oc  qdral  couae,  aa  ahows  tn  fig  IS." 

h 


■  ■InkM;        den  ttretaei  /.  petal  tetreipoadhn  te  the 
(ei  ril  f.palat  eomifeadlng  te  Um  fWMo*  ■■lata 


ftfc  l»^Wae*  tradt  made  by  tb*  wlaa  la  ptepeeilia  WbM.  *LiteMt**flkewmt<^4r,apiii 
eMeHor  nu(la  ef  Ik*  «lac>  lanalef  a  eealie  Ibr  Uw  devavaid  roliilee  «f  tbo  *inR 
e(  tbavinf.ud  (amine acealnlbt the  apwudniUtloa  of  ttaewlBsH  A  (retdfnw,  IMT, 

thread  of  tiM  gimlet  U^primarr  and  BKoadary  fcathera'  (fip. 
Ijt  and  !«).   From  thu  deecrlptioa  it  will  be  aridsat 


,  .  "  The  down  and  vp  ^kea  are  componnd  movements— 
tita  tomination  ti  the  down  atrako  ambiaeiiig  the  bMinning  of  the 
uatrvln,  andtha  terminatiOBof  tkanpitronindiuHiigfhabagin' 
nnw  of  the  down  stroke.  Thi*  i*  nooeMaiy  in  order  that  tita  down 
amf  np  etroke*  may  glide  into  each  other  in  each  a  manner  a*  to 

jirerentjorkiug  and  nnnecetsary  retardation."*  

"The  wing  of  the  blid,  like  that  of  the  Insect,  is  conearo^oonvex, 

moTf  or  Um  tvitUd  vjm  iMf  wheb  extended,  so  thet  tbe  anterior 
nr  thick  margin  ef  the  pinion  preaento  a  different  d^ree  of  curve- 
tore  to  that  of  the  posterior  or  tiiin  manin.  Thi*  twisting  is  in  a 
great  measnra  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bono*  of  tne  wing 
are  twisted  upon  tkemaelTei^  and  the  spiral  nature  of  their  articn- 
Jar  nirfacei^— tb*  long  axes  of  tlia  jc^ta  always  ialeneeting  each 
other  at  twit  angUi^  and  tha  bonea  of  tha  albtnr  and  wiiat  making 
a  qturter  ^  a  turn  or  so  darinc  extension  and  tb*  same  amoant 
daring  flexion.  A*  a  result  of  Uii*  ditpontion  of  the  articnUr  snr- 
fioes,  the  wing  may  be  shot  out  or  extended,  and  retracted  or  flexed 
in  nearly  the  saoe  plane,  the  bcuic*  compoalBff  tha  wing  rotatinff  on 
Adr  azei  dating  dther  moyement  (fi|^  14).  ^lia  teoondsry  action, 

Eztendon  (*lbow}<  Vlaxien  (wrUt). 


rieiioii  (elbow).  EztaaUoB  (wtbt). 

Vto.  Il-Hk  (.  llnl  ttoei  vhlali  the  wins  tnireto  dnrtng  exteariaa  aad  flexion, 
ne  vren  Indkit*  tha  dlnctloD  In  vblcb  the  vtaf  li  ipraid  Dot  In  eiUuton 
.end  doHd  or  loU*d  tn  Oeilon..  (PMUfiW,  vmi 

'at  the  rerolring  of  the  component  bones  on  their  own  axea,  ia  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  -the  luorement*  of  the  wing,  a*  it  conunnni- 
flatet  to  ttie  band  and  foream,  and  consequently  to  the  primary  and 
laeondary  hattiOTa  which  they  bear,  the  precise  angles  neoeasai^  for 
Ibbt.  It  in  bet  eneoiee  that  the  wing,  and  the  onrtain  or  fringe 
onha  wing  which  the  primary  and  secondary  feathers  form,  shall' 
bdaeiawed into  and  down  npon  the  wind  in  extension,  and  nneorewed 
01  arithdrawn  from  the  wind  during  flexion.  The  wing  of  the  bird 
may  thmlore  be  compared  to  a  boge  gimlet  or  auger,  the  axis  of 
i$be  gimlet  representing  the  bones  of  the  wing,  the  flanges  or  spiral 


>  nil  aeatlnaUrat  tha  don  lato  the  ap  ftroke  end  Uw  eonrerw  l>  xr»Ur 
hi  llHnd  ^  Uis  elMtli  llxamonU  nl  tb*  not  or  In  ihi  •ohMenco  ol  Ui«  wins, 
•niiti  ■titrt.ln  •krtUns,  ud,  wlim  ntetiwry.  In  fluinf  aad  •laistlnKlL  Tlicy 
wnliraw  la  unn  moMU*  wbU  may  be  raitvdtd  as  the  dehd  weight  o(  lb« 
iflag,  wd.*i<i  espMiaHy  aitral  in  glrikf  It  eMMea*  |lar. 


that  by  the  mere  rota- 
tion of  the  bonee  of  the 
forearm  and  hand  the 
maximum  and  mini- 
mum of  resiitance  ie 
secured  much  in  the 
auno  way  that  this 
object  i*  attained  by 

the  altornato  dipping  fm  it^Riithi  ving  *r  m  Btl  hinwl  Fettrtda* 
and  featheiutg  of  an  (/Wte  rutm).  t>ecHlaveMaiMaaftaaaka«o. 
oar."  ....."The  (r«*i*»».M«J 

wing,  bodi  when  at  teat  and  when  In  motloB,  nn  sot  Inaptf  y  ba 
compand  to  tha  blada  (rf  an  ordinary  aoraw  piopaller  as  em^oyed 
in  navigatloiL  Thus  the  geueial  outline  of  the  wing  correoponJs 
closely  with  the  out- 
line of  the  propeller 
(flgi.  II,  Id,  and  18), 
and  the  track  deaoribed 
by  the  wing  in  nac* 
i»  tvitUd  toMm  (Mf 
propdler  fash  ion*  (fim. 

•iLt' »i^hf*'«;th  la-Wgbl  irbit  ol  Iba  Kod-ltjtfmi  PuttUg* 
mat  .      (/Wtof-t™).  PoiMl  and  TTOlnOMpecti  M -oa 

whiek  tb*  Wing  I*  trooihoiiiadi  •bowing  ongor^Iko  MnfonulkM  •( 
driven  oonverta  the  win*.  QMpar*  wiui  ag&  it  and  is.  (Poiugnw, 
impresiion    or  blur 


into  what  is  equivalent  to  a  solid  for  th*  time  being.  In  tiia 
way  that  the  apoke*  of  a  wheel  in  violent  motion,  aa  i*  wall  nndo^ 
stood,  more  or  lea*  completely  oconpy  the  space  contained  within 
the  rim  or  cinwafetano*  <tf  tha  wheel '  (flga.  V,      and  21). 


•  "Tb*  bapartaiMS  *(  Iba  twWel  eooflaBTailea  er  *mw4lke  Mm  eaaM*  bo 
■Ttr.eohnated.  That  Ibl*  ihw*  la  MleMlaly  auoetated  with  fllgbl  la  opparoat 
from  tbo  (Ml  tbot  Uit  rewlag  leallMn  *(  Um  wlag  of  tb*  bird  ire  anry  aao  t* 
thnn  dIMlDctiT  iplral  la  UmW  aataiat  la  loct.  ea*  MiUi*  tewing  foothor  lo  c^nt- 
nlooi— (Dorpbolegteallr  esd  pkydologkallj— to  en*  sathe  buocl  wton.  U  tbo 
 oboBMoIlbaplalOBBieiboAudbiMMai 


wlngof  lb«muUB.wlMrelbebe>M(.  .   

mdlnteaiafr.  Ibo  ■ttmair  end  •ocoadarr  loalbwa  *r%  greoUy  d«T«lep«d.  ea« 
bookedaplnMMbanaanerlkallbowtngu  awhol*  pmoatt  tbo  MMCvrraO 
u  thooe  dinlarod  by  lb*  iBMct'i  wtaiK,  or  by  tb«  wing  of  the  mile,  vbwv  Ih* 
bann,  niaoclo*,  and  Iralhtn  hnra  attained  ■  mulmau  dovckipaionl.  na  ca*- 
rormatkw  «(  Ib«  wing  !•  oach  UMt  K  prwatt  a  wand  appaonaco  Varorr 
dh^ctln.— the  «ate>  nneing  bnuHtadlMny,  tnaonnoly,  and  obBaaely.  Iko 
■rouor  portion  ol  tbo  wins  nwy  oDiueqwatly  b«  roBorod  wiiboat  •■raMtliy 
■lunng  altbcr  ita  ronn  or  IH  fhneiloat.  TUi  li  pnvad  by  mak*V 
mmm  dIractlDni.  and  by  Bndbir  that  in  tomo  lawaawe  aa  ntk  aa  two-thM* 
of  Uta  wing  ttuy  be  off  witlbal  malertaUy  iMjaMag  UM  yen*  flWkb* 
tnwH.  RtiHt.  ATI*.,  vol.  xxvL  h.  OS.  •»•). 
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. .  .  ,  "  The  wtBf  af  Um  bkt  born  waddMaUt  reMmUuM 
to  that  of  Uif  inwet^  liuHnelL  m  It  eomiito  of  &  d«Ile«H 
aimi-bftnsf«reiit,  eoatinaov*  membniM,  ■opportod  la  dlrva  dino- 
tiou,  mrtieaUrlj 
tanidiits  xnterior 

at  staft  or  itietelien 
yrUA  oonrar  upon 
H  tho  desTM  of 
rigidly  nqniBte  for 
It  U,  u  • 
nilo,  deeply  csoncaro 
OB  ito  ondet  or  rtn- 
tral  Mirboeu  mad  in  Tia.  it— itb^t  >ng  •(  iho  Bit  (ntHMtM  rrwSb). 
tUi  Knwct  re-  t>onal  upoct  M  MM  (ran  akora.  (TalUcrew,  ISfTJ 
•emUM  tA*  wing  of  tha  hMT^-bodiedUrdt.  The  moTcmeiit  of  tlia 
bat'a  Wing  in  axtcnsion  la  «  «pfntl  od«,  tha  aptral-ninning  alter- 
Mtalj  fr«n  behnr  npwarda  and  forwurdt  and  from  abora  dowa- 
wtida  «nd  baok- 
mrdi^  Tba  action 
•f  tbo  win  of  tho 
ba^  and  tha  moro- 
■ants  of  iti  oom- 
Tonatit  bonn,  aro  ^ 
MMntiallj  tb«  aamc  f,,  i^_iu^  ,ta,  of  tba  Itit  (/•V^faa  rrmtttlA 
U  in  tha  bira  poml  aad  tuMI  mtelt,  »  tm  (toM  bAlad. 
(Bn.  17  and  18),         nmritmr       acraiMlkaBgaflniaUMaf  tkavtaa, 

•trikM  tha  air  jwe-        "  *  " 

nmij  aa  &  boy'a  kite  woold  if  it  were  jerked  hf  ita  atrin^  tba 
01^  diffmnce  being  that  the  kite  ia  pulled  forward*  opon  the 
wind  bj  t&a  atring  and  the  band,  whereaa  in  the  innc^  bat^  and 
Urd  tb»  wing  iapM«iUd/>iiiunIt  on  tho  wind  br  tba  weight  M  the 
bod;  and  tbe  power  ruuliBg  ia  tho  ^nion  itMU" 


Tm.  tV— Ika  Capa  Bam-awl  <Arir  caf*iui$\  ibowlBx  lh«  llta-Ilka  nrfan*  pie- 
aaataB  br  tk*  Te^tnJ  ngtct  tt  tba  «bis>  ud  bodr  la  Bight.  <PMIlj(nw, 
tin.) 

Tbe  fignrft4if-8  ud  kite-lika  aetioa  of  tho  wiog  referred 
to  lead  ua  to  explain  how  it  faappau  that  tbe  wing,  vhich 
in  1UD7  inttaocee  is  a  ctHaparatiTety  smaQ  aad  delicate 


Pettigrqw'i  more  reouit  metnoira*  will  aonra  to  explain  tha, 
rtOionah  (figa.      SI,  22,  and  33). 

Aa  will  be  eeen  from  theaa  figores,  the  wing  daring  its, 
Tibration  iweepa  through  a  eompBratirelr  very  iBrga  space. 
This  space,  aa  alieadj  explained,  is  {nmctlealty  »  a^td  basit 
of  mpport  for  tbe  wing  end  for  tbe  flying  animal  "Bui 
wing  attacks  the  ur  in  soch  n  manner  as  virtnallj  to 
have  no  elip^ — ^thia  for  two  reasons,  Tbe  wing  reveraea 
instantly  and  act*  aa  kite  dnriog  nearly  the  entire  down 
and  up  strokes  ^e  angles,  moreover,  made  by  the  wing 
with  the  horixon  dniing  tbe  down  and  np  strokea  are  at  no' 
two  inteirala  the  sam«^  bat  (and  this  is  a  remarkable  dr- 
eamstanoe)  they  are  alwaye  adapted  to  the  speed  at  which 
tbe  wing  is  travelling  for  uie  time  being.  _  Tbe  increase  and 
decrease  in  tbe  anglu  made  by  tbe  wing  aa  it  hastens  to  and 
fro  are  dns  partly  to  tbe  resistance  offered  by  the  air,  and 
partly  to  the  mechanism  and  mode  of  application  of  tbe 
wing  to  the.  ^r.  Tbe  wmg,  daring  its  vibrations,  rotates 
upon  two  separate  centres,  the  tip  rotating  round  the  root  of 
the  wing  aa  an  axis  (short  axis  of  wing),  tbe  posterior  mar^n 
rotatjng  aronnd  the  anterior  margin  (long  axis  of  wing). 
Tbe  wing  is  really  eccentric  in  its  nature  a  remark  which 
applies  atoo  to  the  rowing  feathers  of  the  bird's  wing.  The 
compoond  rotation  goea  oa  tiinnwhoat  the  entire  down  and 
np  strokes,  and  is  intimately  associated  with  the  power  which 
the  wing  enjoys  of  alternately  seizing  and  evading  tbe  air. 

Tbe  compound  rotation  of  the  wing  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  tbe  wing  being  elastio  and  ilezibl&  It  is  this  which 
caoses  the  wing  to  twist  and  untwist  diagonally  on  its  long 
axis  when  it  is  made  to  vibrate.  The  twisting  referred  to 
is  partly  a  vital  and  partly  a  mechanical  act>— that  is,  it  is 
occaaioned  in  part  by  the  action  of  the  mnadefl  and  in  pert 
l^.tha  greater  reaistanoa  experienced  from  tiia  air  I7  the 
tip  and  poetsrior  ntar^n  cf  tiie  wing  as  compand  witti  the 
root  and  anterior  maigiD^ — the  resistance  experienced  by 
the  tip  and  posterior  margin  causing  them  to  reverse 
always  aubsequently  to  the  root  and  anterior  margin,  which 
has  the  effect  of  throwing  the  abterior  and  poeterior  margina 
of  tbe  wing  into  figure-of-8  curves,  as  abown  at  figs.  9,  11, 
12,  16,  18,  20,  and  21. 

The  compound  rotation  of  the  win^  as  aou  in  the  Ini^ 
u  repnssntad  in  fl^  34 


Tig.  3% 


ng.s3. 


1MB.  M,  n,  n,  and  n  the  ana  lupprd  ant  ta' thalttl  vhraf  IIm  Wiip 
wkaa  Aa  lOMot  b  Baaa  ana  tba  wtng  Mda  ta  vibtaia.  Thwa  Skum  Uhn- 
Into  ika  varieat  analaa  anSa  br  Um  wlat  with  tba  hortaea  aa  a  luMnu  lo  and 
fro.  aad  ihow  fcoir  Uw  irtng  rvToma  and  laelpmcatM,  and  bow  KtwtH*  upon 
Hmm  bt  Bf/iMta  dlnctlOQ*.  and  d«an1bea  a  dKare-of-S  track  In  (pica.  Flfm.  M 
aad  >t  npnaaol  rb*  forward  or  down  Mraka  {abrJt/A  <le«.  It  and  31  llio 
bariivard  orap  Mnko  Af^it/«).  Ttia  umu  forrard  and  back Hrakoi  ara 
baia  onplofad  vltb  nfavneo  to  tha  head  tt  Iba  Imoct.'  t,  r*.  IbM  lorepnaant 
ih*  herlMB.  It  n,  f«pra«Mith)|t  tha  dvwa  or  forward  itroka.  be  placed 
•n  iK-  n  Tapraaatlae  tba  ap  or  barkwatd  rtroha.  H  MB  ba  warn  thai  tkt 
TaaaN  Ui  mm  Iract  man  or  haa  cemctetelr  al  aran  riaae  ef  a*  down 
aad«raUak«ib  (PatUsraw,  UIOJ 

organ,  can  yet  attack  the  air  with  audi  vigoor  as  to  extract 
from  it  the  recoil  necessary  to  qlevate  and  propel  the  flying 
craatnraL    The  accompanying  figurea  from  on*  of  Professor 

'  "  On  the  Toriona  nodea  of  Flight  In  ralntion  to  Aaronanttce  "  ( Pr^ 
Mtjingt  of  U«  Aoyai  Jntlituliaii  0/  Onat  Brilain,  UoRh  22d,  1867); 
"  Oa  tha  Machanleal  Appliancaa  bj  which  F1i(>lit  la  attained  iti  the 
Aaiaal  Kiiwdoqi "  iTranMcHaiu  qf  tik*  Untuan  SocUtf,  toL  kzrt., 
wad  Jana  6th  and  »Hh,  1867),  br  J.  Bell  PetliKiaw,  H.D.,  F.fi.a, 
Vieftasor  et  HaUdne  and  AwtMnr>  Valnnitr  of  St  Aadrawi. 


ne.  H.— WIb|  «r  Urd  Klib  Ita  root  (a,  t)  nauked  fannrdiL  a,  I.  ahait  Mila 
of  wins  (axlafarilp  of  ving,  *)i  c,  A  long  aaia  (aila  far  poatailBi  nMirsht  et 
whic  h,  I,/,  0)  at,  B,  ibott  aaia  «r  Tovins  fcathoael  winci  «,*,)<■«  axia 
of  rowlnf  ftatbaraof  w1b«.  Tba  rMallon  of  tbarowlnx  fcalhon  OBlhalrlaDX 
aila  (thejr  are  accenfrtaa)  auUaa  llitm  la  open  er  aoraitfa  darUis  tha  ani 
elaaaor  cams  tomihw  dattaa  tha  down  «mk«k  «/,  pp.  loacaTa  ik*ra|r^ 
acntad  by  tha  andc*  amfaaa  e(  tha  ting,    (PotUsnv,  UTd.) 

Not  the  least  carious  feature  of  the  wing  movements  ia 
the  remarkable  power  which  the  wing  poeeesses  of  making 
and  utilizing  its  own  cnrreats,  Thua,  wheo  tbe  wing 
descends  it  draws' after  it  a  strong  current,  which,  being  met 
by  the  wing  during  its  ascent,  greatly  incnosea  the  efficacy 
of  the  up  strobe.  Similarly  abd  conversely  when  tbe  wing 
oscendfl,  it  creates  an  upwnrd  airrent,  which,  being  met  by 
the  wing  ivheu  it  descends,  powerfully  contributes  to  the 

■  "Oa  the  PhTalologj  of  Wings;  batng  aa  aaalreis  of  tho  momnfat* 
hjr  which  fllffhtii  produced  la  the  laaic^  Ba^snl  Bird"  {TVtm*  Jhy. 
Aaft  JUAk,  vol  UtL^ 

IX.  —  40 
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#ffieinu|y  of  the  down  etroke.  This  statemeDt  can  be 
zMdilj  verified  by  experiment  both  wftb  natoral  and  arti- 
ficial winn.  Kaidiar  Uie  np  aor  the  down  atrokea  are  com- 
plete in  UflDualTaL 

The  wu^  to  act  eAeimt^  miut  be  drina  at  a  certain 
Bpeed,  and  in  ancb  a  manaer  that  the  down  and  np  itrokee 
•hall  glide  into  each  other.  It  is  only  in  Qas  way  that  the 
air  can  be  made  to  polaate,  and  that  the  rhythm  of  the  wing 
and  the  air  waves  can  be  made  to  correspond.  The  air 
mnst  be  aeiced  and  let  go  in  a  certain  order  and  at  a  certain 
i^eed  to  extract  a  maximum  recoil  The  rapidity  of  the 
(ring  moTemente  ia  regulated  by  the  sizo  of  the  wiu^  email 
win^  beingdriviai  at  a  my  mach  higher  speed  than  Uiger 
onefc  '  The  diflerent  parts  of  the  wing,  moreover,  are  made  to 
travel  at  dlffmnt  dogreea  of  velocity— the  tip  and  poatarior 
margin  of  the  wing  alwayg  nubin^  Uirongh  a  mach  greater 
apace^  tn  a  given  time,  than  the  root  and  anterior  marf^n. 

The  n|iidlity  of  travel  of  the  insect  wing  is  in  some  case* 
enbrmona.  The  wasp,  for  instance,  is  said  to  ply  its  wings 
at  the  rate  of  110,  and  the  common  house  fly  at  the  rate 
of  S30  beats  per  aecond.  Quick  as-  are  the  vibrations  of 
natsnl  wingi^  tha  speed  of  eertdn  parte  of  tin  wing  Is 
amasngly  ineraased.  Wingt  as  a  nla  are  long  aod-  narrow. 
Am  a  conseqnenc^  a  oomparatlvety  alow  and  vary  limited 
movement  at  the  root  confett  gnat  range  and  unmense 
speed  at  the  tip,  the  ^eed  of  each  portion  of  the  wing 
iacreastog  as  the  root  of  the  wing  is  receded  from.  Hus 
is  explained  on  a  j^rinciple  wril  nndetatood  in  mbchanics, 
via,,  that  when  a  inng  or  rod  hinged  at  one  end  is  made  to 
move  in  a  circle,  the  tip  or  free  end  of  Uie  wing  or  rod 
desaribee  »  much  wider  circle  in  a  given  time  than  a  pcHtion 
.of  tha  wing  or  rod  nearer  the  hinge  (fi^  26). 


'Vto.MdwmbovUSmnlpoilleM  ot  th«       traral  it  aihrul  Suhm  «l 

rtln  lUi  Sfu*  Ih*  red  ak.  hiagti  *,  nvrumM  tbt  wtB»  Whn 
vtaa  li  tMdi  to  Tibnta,  tu  wvtnl  porUoM  trml  IkrMgh  |S«  ncu 
^fr/JHr^fiWd  *a(  In  (xmUt  Uia  MBalKUm)  •!  ttM.  Tkm  iuTS 
*IIM  winc  mukaa  t.  mnd  which  eoiTMpondi  with  th«  Up,  cMMqmriTbmTdi 
WT  mmch  mora  n^Hlj  tb«n  Ih*  wt  wmAoA  a,  «Ue£  ooRMuaOi  with  th« 
ihpt  mm,cp.  eam  rnaO*  hr  Mm  wIob  it  Un  «Bd  al  lb*  np  ud  town 
«Mk«i  r,pariUoaa(ttM«lo(itth*nM3teo(tlwitnln.  (FMUgNw,  UT«.> 

One  DfttnrallyinquireB  why  the  high  speed  of  wings,  and 
why  the  pngreauve  increase  of  spesd  at  their  tips  and 
posterior  margins  T  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  If  the 
wings  waro  not  driven  at  a  high  speed,  and  if  they  weia 
not  eccentrics  made  to  revolve  upon  two  separate  axca, 
they  would  of  neeessity  be  large  onmbronaitmetaree;  bat 
large  heavy  wings  wonld  be  diffloolfc  to  imlL  and  vhat  is 
wof^  they  would  (if  too  large),  insUad  of  eontrolling  the 
"^''rolled  by  it,  and  BO  cease  to  be  flying  organs. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  why  wings  ahoald  be 

iHJl^...**        "P*^   ^«  "f-  "  explained,  ia 
v^JIL"*"*'  mediam.  which  yielthi  on  the 

tSfi^jP^"*  ''"8"  "t^wked  it  with 

fKlfT"  2?  "ffT"?  reaialance  could  not 

beobtalaad.    Tlwttmoaphere,  because  of  its  great  tenuity. 


mobility,  and  comparative  imponderaU%,  preoeDto  UtU' 
resistance  tobodiespassingthrongh  it  at  low  velooitiea  II^ 
however,  the  speed  be  greatly  aecdeiatsd,  the  aetka  <f 
oven  an  ordinafj  evae  is  snffici«it  to  did!  a  nooSL  TUb 
eomea  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  matter,  tlw  wriatanw 
experianeed  varying  aeeoiding  to  the  dewi^  of  Am  atmt- 
s^era  and  the  shape,  extent,  and  valoei^  of  Uia  bodf 
acting  upon  it  While,  therefore,  scarcely  any  {mpedimaitt 
is  o^red  to  the  progress  of  an  animal  in  motion  in  the 
air,  it  is  often  exceedingly  diffienlt  to  oompreae  the  aii; 
with  snffldant  rapidity  and  energy  to  convert  it  into  a 
suitable  fulcrum  ior  securing  the  onward  in^tetus.  Tliia 
arises  from  the  fact  that  braea  noving  in  mr  aipariaaw 
a  MMMMUH  ^  resMCMes  and  oeeaaioB  a  mammum  «f  dit- 
placemmt.  Another  and  veiy  obviooa  dffflenlty  ia  toaoMUa 
to  the  great  disparity  in  the  wm^i  of  air  as  cuMpawd 
with  any  known  solidy  uid  the  emaequent  want  of  oauf- 
ing  or  Bostaioin^  power  which  that  disparity  involvm 
If  we  compare  air  with  water  we  find  it  is  nearly  1000 
times  lighter.  To  meet  theae  peeuKaiitiea  the  iniect,  bat, 
and  bird  are  furnished  with  extenaive  flying  surfacea  in  tho 
ahape  ot  iringa,  which  th^y  arotr  wiu  su^nlar  valodfar 
and  power  to  tlw  dr,  aa  levata  of  tha  diird  otdai;  Li  Ota 
form  of  lavar,  as  the  reader  is  awar^  the  power  la  a^Ued 
betweui  the  fulcrum  and  &a  mof^  to  b«  idsad.  The 
power  b  repreeented  by  the  wing,  the  fulcrum  by  tha  air, 
and  the  weight  hy  the  body  of  the  flyinganimaL  Althoo^ 
the  third  order  of  lever  is  particuliu^  inefficient  when 
the  fulcrum  ia  rigid  and  immobile^  it  possaassa  singular 
advantages  when  uese  condiUons  are  rerereed,  that  is,  when 
tiie  fulcrum,  as  happens  with  the  air,  is  diulie  and  yieUtny. 
In  this  instance  a  ve^  alight  movement  at  the  nob  of  tha 
pinioB,  or  that  end  of  the  lem  dinoted  towfidi  the  body, 
tt  foDowad  1^  an  imnuDN  awvep  vt  Oa  •xtreau^  of  »• 
win^  where  its  elevaUng  and  propelling  power  is  grntea^— - 
this  arrauement  ensnring  that  the  large  quantity  of  air 
neceasaiy  for  propulsion  and  support  ehall  be  oompraaaed 
under  the  moat  favourable  conditions. 

In  this  process  the  woight  of  the  body  performs  an  im- 
portant paxt,  by  acting  upon  the  inclinedpiaitee  fumed  hj 
the  wings  in  the  plane  of  progreaaioo.    11m  power  and  tba 


FiKK-lD  Uilt  lfar«/./i«pi«MntlMnitfnH«rMnl«nWM<fer>k*«k 
yii'thopoww  iwMInc  lath*  «lnf,ua»  (fat  body  Mb*  nwTtd.  Im*i*rM 
■Mk*  tb*  nhl*m  or  fll|tat  m«ra  btaOlclbl*,  lb*  l«vot  lonMt  W  th*  vlaf  li 
tmoDced^jMd  thobodr  W,  ua  to  tb*  iMt  o(  thawtu  mtBtadlh* 
w*lfht<>,NOl**tt*clMd!  >repr«*«Bt*  tb*  nnlmwl  lolnl  bv  vUch  tb*  «!■> 
I*  *tiaeh*l  to  tiM  bodr.  Wh«a  tb*  viae  ucuAi  u  «km  tt  th*  tir  (T«l- 
mm/)raritf*  lu  apvard  p«M|*,  and  foraMth*  body  <»)or  U«  npn*Mt>- 
dT*  (*>  (flsbilr  dowanrdi.  Wb*a  th*  wlBKd**e*Ddi  u  ihowa  M^.  ih*«lr 
(IdknuB/)  nt^U  U*  downwirt  p*M«j|«,  and  tonm  tb«  body  (WorlWraiww 
tMlT*  («h  MgMj  ■pvinU.  rran  thU  U  foUowi  tbtt  wbta  th*  wlas  iIm 
lbs  bodr  filla,  tadtht  *«rM,— tb«  wins  dcHrfblni:  tb*  ar*  of  alarf*  cM*  fff), 
th*  body  (»),  artb«  nlghti  tn,^  rtpratntlns  It,  d*Mribtag  tb*  •(«  «<  • 
BMUdrdo.  (rutlrraw,  ISIl.) 

weight  may  thus  be  said  to  reciprocate,  the  two  aitting  aa 
it  were  side  by  aide  and  blending  their  peculiar  iDfiaencas 
to  produce  a  common  raaul^  as  iodicated  at  flg.  2$. 
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WbBO  the  wings  deteoid  they  rienl*  tli^  bbdj,  the 
iriogi  being  eetive  and  the  body  paseiTe ;  when  the  body 
deeeends  it  contribotee  to  the  elevatioD  of  the  wiuge,'  the 
body  being  actire  and  the  winga  paMiv&  It  is  in  thie 
waj  titat  weight '  fonns  i  factor  in  flight,  the  wings 
nd  tbs  wei^  of  tha  body  rec^nMating  «pd  mtttnally 
Ttrrtfrg  and  leUenng  each  other,  'am  is  an  argn- 
DWDt  for  smpl<^ttg  four  wings  in  artificial  flight,— the 
wings  being  so  arranged  that  the  two  which  are  np  shall 
always  hy  their  fall  meelianically  elerate  the  two  which  an 
down,  finch  an  arrangement  ia  oalculated  greatly  to  con- 
sarre  the  driving  power,  and,  u  a  conaeqnence,  to  reduce 
the  weights 

That  the  wei^t  of  the  body  plays  an  imputant  part  in 
the  prodnetion  ot  flight  may  be  pcorad  if  a  my  aimpla 
eqiariment^  If  two 
qnH  featheit  at*  fixed 
ia  as  ordinary  eork, 
and  to  ananged  that 
Ihey  expand  and  arch 
aboTS  it,  it  is  foond 
tbat  if  the  apparatus 
be  dropped  from  a 
Tactical  height  of  three 
yards  -it  does  not  &U. 
TCrtieally  dowawarda^ 
bat  downwards  and 
^rwarda  in  a  cnrr^ 
the  furwaid  travel " 
amonnting  in  some  in- 

Bcuieas  to  a  yam  ana  j^,»rtw3/>nMPd»«r™*tr«j»<*inT»»a« 
a  halt  Here  the  cork,  *^  i—thm*  na  tort;  won  nvAing  th* 
in  ^linft  act.  npon  ff«i.>".w'^> 
tta  featiisis  (which  are  to  Ul  intents  and  porpoeea  winga), 
and  thees  in  turn  act  upon  the  air,  in  Boch  a  manner  as 
to  ^^odoce  a  horisootol  traoaference.  The  apparatus  which 
formed  the  anbjeot  of  the  prBsent  experiment  is  repre- 
•ented  at  %  37.  " 

In  order  to  utilize  the  air  sa  a  meana  of  transit,  the  body 
in  raottoD,  whether  it  moTes  iu  Tittue  of  the  life  it  ponessos, 
or  because  of  a  force  snperoddedi  must  be  heavier  than  air. 
It  must  tread  and  rise  upon  the  air  aa  a  swimmer  npon  the 
water,  or  as  a  kite  upon  the  wind.  Thia  ia  necessary  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  body  moat  be  active,  the  air 
pBSiivek  The  flying  body  most  act  against  gravitation, 
aad  alevate  and  cany  itself  forward  at  the  expenoe  of 
the  ur  and  of  the  force  which  raoides  in  it^  whatever 
that  may  be.  If  it  were  otherwise — ^if  it  were  rescued 
frotti  the  law  of  gravitatioa  oa  the  one  hand,  and  bereft 
of  independent  movement  oa,  the  other,  it  would  float 
about  unoontroUed  ted  imoontmllable  like  aa  ordioary 
baUoon. 

In  flight  one  of  two  things  is  necessary.  Either  the  win^ 
mnat  attack  the  air  with  great  violence,  or  the  air  in  ra^id 
notion  must  attack  the  winga :  either  anffieea.  If  a  Inrd 
ettenpta  to  fly  iu  a  calm,  the  winga  must  be  lude  to  amite 
the  air  after  Uie  manner  of  a  boys  kite  with  great  vigour 
and  at  a  high  speed.    In  this  caie  the  wings  fly  the  bird. 

however,  the  bird  is  fairly  launched  in  space  and  a  stiff 
breeze  is  blowing,  all  that  is  required  tn  many  instances  is 
to  extend  the  winga  at  a  slight  upward  angle  to  the  horiton 
BO  that  the  nnder  parts  of  the  winga  present  kite-like 
Borfoces.  Under  these  drcumstences  the  rapidly  moving 
tit  flies  the  bird.  The  flight  of  the  albatross  sup^ies  the 
■eceflttiy  iUnsteatioiL  If  by  any  ohanoe  this  magnificent 
bird  aUghta  apon  the  sea  he  most  flap  and-beat  the  water 
and  air  with  Ua  win^  wUh  tremendoua  murgy  until  he 


>  Tks  otW  fonea  vhlek  tuUt  Is  «I*vatlng  ths  vrliigi  m— (a)  tlie 
r  mMlts  of  Om  wingi^  (ft)  tbi  cImUo  profwrtlM  of  Uw  wings,  aikd 


M  As  lasrtioi  of  the  eam|(eMd  sir « tbs  nndw  sBifitGN  of  Um  wins*. 


gets  furly  launched.  Thia  done  he  extends  hia  enormous 
pinions^  and  soils  migestically  along^  seldom  deigning  to 
flap  his  wings,  the  breese  doing  £e  work  for  him.  A 
familiar  illustration  of  the  aame  prindple  may  be  vritneased 
any  day  when  children  are  engaged  in  their  favopritc 
poatime  of  Ute-flyin|^  If  two  bt^  ottunpt  to  fly  a' kite 
in  a  ealn,  the  one  must  hold  up  the  kito  and  Ut  go  when 
the  other  runs.  In  this  case  the  under  snrfsQe  of  the  kito 
is  made  to  strike  the  still  air.  If,  however,  a  stiff  autumn 
breeze  be  blowing,  it  suffices  if  the  boy  who  formerly  ran 
when  the  kite  was  let  go  stands  atilL  In  this  case  the  air 
in  rapid  motion  strikes  the  under  snr&oA  of  the  kite  axtA 
foroea  it  up.  The  string  and  the  hand  are  to  the  kite  what 
the  weidit  of  the  flying  creature  ia  to- the  indiiwd  planes 
foimedl^  its  wiagL 

The  atea  of  the  insect,  tnrd,  aad  bat,  when  the  winga 
are  fully  expanded,  is  gre^r  than  that.of  any  other  doss 
of  animal  thur  weight  being  proportionally  lees.  As 
already  stated,  however,  it^onght  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
even  Ute  lightest  insect,  bird,  or  bat  is  vastly  h^vier  than 
the  air,  and  that  no  fixed  relation  exists  between  the  weight 
of  body  and  expanse  of  wing  in  any  of  tha  orders.  We 
have  thus  ligbt-oodied  and  lu^ e-winged  insects  and  bird^ 
as  the  buttery  and  heron ;  and  others  with  heavy  bodies 
and  omall  winga,  as  the  beetle  and  paitridge.  Similar 
ronarkiar*  to  DO  aiade  of  bate.  Those  apparent  incon- 
*swea<^  in  the  dimenuona  of  the  body  and  wugs  are 
readily  explained  the  greater  muscular  development  of 
the  heavy-bodiedf  small-winged  insects,  birds,  and  bats,  and 
the  innuaed  power  and  rapidity  with  which  the  wings  in 
them  are  mode  to  oecillate.  This  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  the  science  of  oeroetatioD,  as  showing  that-  flight 
may  be  attuned  by  a  heavy  powerful  animal  with  com- 
paratively small  wings,  as  well  aa  by  a  lighter  one  with 
greatly  enlarged  wings.  While^  therefore,  there  ia  ap- 
parently no  correspondence  between  the  area  of  the  wing 
and  the  animal  to  be  rtused,  there  Is,  unless  in  the  cose 
of  BwUng  insects,  birds,  and  bats,  an  nnToiying  relation 
as  to  the  weight  and  number  of  oscillations ;  so  that  the 
problem  of  flight  would  seem  to  resolve  itself  into  one 
of  weight,  power,  velocity,  and  small  surfaces,  vertua  bnoy- 
oney,  debility,  dhninished  speed,  and  extensive  sur&ce^ — 
weight  in  either  case  being  a  *in4  ^ua  non. 

That  no  fixed  relatioa  exista  between  the  area  <tf  tiie 
wings  and  the  tixe  and  weight  of  the  body  is  evident  oa 
comparing  the  diaienrionB  of  the  winga  and  bodies  of  the 
sevnat  orders  of  insecta,  >bata,  and  birds.  If  such  com- 
parison be  made,  it  will  be  found  that  the  piniona  in-aome 
instances  diminish  while  the  bodies  increase,  and  the  con- 
Tsn^  Ko  practical  good  can  therefore  accrue  to  aerosta- 
tion from  elaborate  metsu^ments  of  the  wings  and  body 
of  any  flying  thing ;  neither  can  any  rule  be  laid  down  oa 
to  the  extent  of  sorfoce  required  for  sustaining  a  given 
weight  in  the  air.  The  statementa  here  advanced  ore 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  winga  of  insecta,  bats,  and 
birds  m^  be  materially  reduced  vithoat  impairing  their 
powers  of  flight  In  such  esses  the  q>eed  wiUi  which  Uw 
wings  are  driven  is  increased  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
mnUlation.  The  inference  to  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing 
is  plainly  this,  that  even  iif  Urge-bpdied,  smoll-wingod 
insecta  and  bitda  the  wiag^nrfoce  is  greatly  in  excess,  the 
surplus  wing  area  supplying  that  degree  of  elevating  and 
sDSteining  power  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  undue 
exerticm  on  the  part  of  the  volaat  animal.  In  tbta  we 
have  a  partial  explanation  of  the  baoyoaqr  of  insects^  end 
the  great  lifting  power  possessed  by  bats  and  birda,— the 
beta  eonying  their  young  without  ineoaveaknee^  the  birds 


*  The  wing*  of  the  ilWrrui,  when  Tull^  exUtldcd,  mcMUn  Mnw  14 
fMt.  Tb«f  ara  cscmdingly  dsttow,  baing  ibBitliiMi  UB4ar  a  ftwt  la 
width. 
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4ln^ing  rafiruuig-jqtMotUiM  of  fiab,  gMM,  ctrrion,  ic 

(fi*  28).. 


VThSn,  u  expliinsd,  no  deAnita  relation  exisU  Iwtween 
tlM  v^ht  of  t  fl^og  aoinutl  stid  tbe  n»  of  its  Hyifg 
mrbees,  Aere  beings  ti  stated,  betTj-bodiod  and  smdl- 
wbiged  inseeU,  Uta,  and  huiM,  and  the  conTene,  and 
vfaile,  aa  has  been  abown,  flight  u  poa^ble  irithin  a  wide 
range,  the  vinga  hbing,  as  a  rale,  in  exeeaa  of  what  are 
reqaired  for  the  purpoaea  of  flight, — atill  it  appean  from 
the  reaearches  of  M.  de  Lncy  that  there  U  a  genual  law,  to 
On  effect  that  the  larger  the  volant  animal  tbe  anialler  hj 
compariaon  are  Its  flying  sorfacea.  The  exiatence  of  such 
a  law  ii  venr  aneonnging  so  far  at  artifleisl  flight  ii  con- 
earned,  for  it  shows  that  the  flying  surfaces  ot  a  large, 
Imrj,  powerfol  flying  machine  will  be  comparatirely  zmtll, 
and  eoonquently  iNHnparatirely  compact  and  strong.  ^Thia 
is  a  point  <tf  Teiy  oonsidenbla  importance,  as  the  object 
denderated  In  a  flying  ma<£iDe  is  elerating  capacity. 
M.  de  Lacy  has  tabnlated  his  molts  as  under 
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tv«B  iDDoh  mm  sMkiai^  The  na<i  for  czampb^  'wd^  97,000 
tim«e  Im  tban  Uie  ptgeen,  ul  am  40  times  more  muUee ;  It 
wefglu  three  mlQions  oftlmaa  Um  than  the  mn*  of  Awtnlia,  anl 
poMMOca  IM  timeanian  of  rarhet-  than  tUs  latter,  the  weight  ef 
which  U  sbont  t  Idlogremmee  600  gnuamei  (26  lb  6  ot;  ft  dwt 
troy,  20  lb  IS  fix.  2}  dr.  aroirdnpoii). 

The  Anatralian  cnne,  the  heavint  bird  weighed,  is  that  which  hu 
the  amalieet  amoont  of  eniface,  for,  refened  to  the  kilogramme,  it 
doee  Bot  give  oe  a  corface  of  mora  than  8H  eqnara  ceDtimatrca  (IIS 
•qoara  inches],  that  ia  to  say,  about  aa  elerenth  part  of  s  squn 
metre.  Bat  ereir  one  knows  that  these  grallatohal  »^1t"*'*  are 
ezoollent  biida  of  flight  Of  all  travelling  birds  tber  undertake  the 
longest  end  most  remote  jovmep,  Thej  are,  in  sdditioii,  the  ss^ 
Bxcqited,  the  Urda  wUen  slent*  thnnselm  tiw  higfasat,  and  us 
lli^t  irf  whioh  b  tbs longest  maintained."* 

Tlje  way  in  which  th»  natnml  wing  riaea  and  falls  on  the 
air,  and  reraprocates  with  the  body  ^  the  flying  creature, 
baa  a  very  (wviutis  bearing  upon  artificial  Aighb  In  natn- 
ml flight  the  body  of  the  flying  creature  faUi  slightly  for^ 
ward  in  a  curve  when  the  win^  ascends,  and  ia  slightly 
elevated  in  a'  carve  whan  the  wing  deacenda.  The  wing 
and  body  are  consoqnently  alwaya  playing-  at  croaa  pur- 
poses, tlia  wing  riaiDg  when  tbe  body  is  falling  and  vice 
rfrta.  The  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  Ute  body  and  wing 
of  the  bird  are  well  seea  when  contemiJating  the  flight 
of  the  goU  from  the  stem  of  a  steamboat,  aa  the  Uid 
is  followiDg  in  the  wake  of  tbe  vessel  llie  complenon- 
tary  movements  referred  to  are  indicated  at  ng.  39, 
where  the  cvntinnoos  waved  line  represents  the  tr^jeeteij 
made  by  the  wing,  and  the  dotted  waved  line  that  made 


"  It  is  essy,  bj  the  aid  of  this  table,  to  ftallow  the  order,  alwaja 
■deoeasing,  of  the  snrfaces,  in  proportion  ss  the  winged  animsl  in- 
«naSH  in  siie  and  weight.  Thai,  in  compering  the  iiuccts  with  one 
aaotheT,  we  find  that  the  gnat,  which  weighs  460  times  less  than 
the  *t*g>baetle,  hss  14  times  more  of  atirf  see.  The  lady -bird  weighs 
lU  tines  Isn  than  tits  stsg'beetle,  and  poasessee  6  times  mors  of 
nfhe^  kc  tt  Is  the  same  with  ths  biioa.  The  sparrow  weighs 
abont  10  times  Isai  than  the  vigeon,  and  has  twice  ss  much  snrfses. 
ns^ifmwai^aboatSDmMlMSthandisrtork,  and  has  twice 
as  nrai  somee.  The  ^amnr  wsi^  SW  times  Ism  than 
AiHlnUsa  ffmanl  peaaiaaMT  tiDss  mors  snrfke^A^  U 
wv  to  o«qaa  tfw  naaalB  and  0M  Uid%  the  gmdstttm  wfll  bseoM 


-ria.nibowshe«lt.  n-wresdn  Bight  lAewlnr  sad  ths  bsdy  SsM-teaNMirrf 
iMcl«v— thsereslidas  wsfaSMsa*  br  the  wlni  (4  (,a  a  0  fcemglhtiea 
«wesBitheeweUef»swaT«ewsdsl>ytaetody(l,>l^^^«fmUww.l«tSLl 

by  the  body.  As  will  be  seen  from  this  flgare,  Uu  tring 
advanem  both  wAai  it  ritet  and  vhm  UfaUt.  It  is  a  C(Kt* 
ditioa  of  natnrqj  wings,  and  of  artificial  wings  constructed 
on  tiifl  principle  of  living  wings,  that  when  forcibly  elevated 
or  depreesed,  even  in  a  strictly  vertical  direction,  they  in- 
evitably dart  forward.  If,  for  instance^  the  wing  ts  sud- 
denly depressed  in  a  vertical  direction,  as  at  a  i  of  fig. 
29,  it  at  once  darts  downwards  and  forwards  (see  contina- 
ons  line  of  figure)  to  c,  thus  converting  the  vertical  down 
stroke  into  a  doan^  MiqiUy  forward  riroi*.  If,  ^ain,  tlio 
wing  be  snddenly  elevated  in  a  strictly  vertical  direction,  as 
at  «  the  wing  as  certainly  darts  upwards  and  fomrda  ia 
a  curve  to  e,  thus  converting  the  vertical  np  strokes  Into  aa 
upwttrd,  Miqve,  farwtrd  ttrole.  The  same  thing  lia[mfitf 
when  the  wing  ia  depressed  from  «  to  /  and  elevated  mna 
gloh,  the  wing  describing  a  imitvtf  track  MtXeg,gi, 

There  are  good  reasons  why  the  wiags  should  alwaya  Im 
in  advance  of  tbe  body.  A  bird  when  flying  is  a  body  In 
motion;  but  a  body  in  motion  tends  to  fall  not  vertically 
downwards,  but  doumtoard*  and/arwardt.  Tia  wings  coo- 
sequontly  mnst  be  in  advaoee  the  body  of  the  bird  it 
they  are  to  prevent  the  bird  from  falling  domufordi  and 
forwardi.  If  tbe  wings  were  to  strike  backwards  in  aerial 
flight,  the  bird  would  turn  a  forward  somersault. 

lhat  the  wbE>  invariably  strike  downwards  and  forwards 
in  aerial  flight  is  proved  alike  by  observation  and  experi- 
menL  If  any  one  watches  a  bird  rising  from  the  gnnind 
or  the  water,  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  h^  and 
body  are  slightly  tilted  upwards,  and  that  the  wings  are 
made  to  desMod  with  great  vigour  in  a  downward  and  fcn^ 
ward  direction,  ^s  dead  aatutal  wing  and  a  properly 
constructed  artificial  wing  act  in  precisely  the  same  w^. 
If  the  wing  of  a  gannet,  jnst  aho^  bo  removad<and  made 

flOifmi^  Atrial  loeo*ti,fitm.]3j  iLAt  Imj,  Psi^ 
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l»  tMO  in  what  ihe  opttntor  belisTM  to  be  a  atriotly 
rertieu  dowDWaid  direction,  the  tip  of  the  wing;  in  ^tite  of 
him,  will  dart  forwerda  betwem  two  ud  throe  feet — the 
unonst  of  forward  moTemeat  being  r^oUted  hj  the 
rapiditf  of  down  stroke.  Thia  ie  a  rery  ■triloog 
e^wiiment.  The  same  thing  hai^Mns  witU  a  properly  ooa- 
■trastad  artificial  win^  TIm  down  itroka  with  tbe  wtift- 
eiil  ■■  mth  tba  natnial  wing  b  inTariably  eooTnted  into  ail 
ofaUqne,  downward,  and  forward  itroke,  No  one  erer  law 
a  binl  in  the  air  flapping  its  wisgt  towards  its  tail  The 
old  idea  was  that  the  wiogs  puAtd  the  bodj  of  the  bird  in 
an  upward  aod  forward  direction ;  in  reality  the  wings  do 
not  push  bat  pvU,  and  hi  order  to  pall  tiiey  moat  always 
be  in  advance  of  the  body  to  be  flown.  If  the  wings  did 
not  thnnaelree  fly  forward,  they  conld  not  possibly  cause 
the  body  of  the  bird  to  fly  forward.  It  is  the  vliigi  which 
flf  the  bird,  and  not  the  oonTersa. 

It  only  remaina  to  be  stated  that  the  wing  acts  u  a  trae 
kitc^  daring  both  dow>  and  op  stroke^  its  under  ooncave 
or  biting  sorfaoe,  in  Tiitne  of  tiie  forward  travel  eommiini- 
oted  to  it  by  the  body  of  the  flying  creature,  being  closely 
^iplied  to  Uie  air,  during  both  its  ascent  and  ita  daaoent. 
Ilus  equina  how  the  wing  famishes  a  persistent  boQjrancy 
alike  when  it  rises  and  whan  U  falls  (6g.  30). 


t».  IB  ifcgwi  Ike  Uta-tllM  aellm  «t  tb*  vraf  diriajt  th*  Anra  and  MtMim, 
hMT  tt*  m^w  mS*  br  tba  vlaf  wllb  Om  koiUM  (a,  *)  nur;  at  XM*  « 
tbaMMnko,  and  Iwvltaa  wlv  •rmtm  Om  MiptrinpoMd  «lr  darlnf  ih*  op 
MnriMt  nd  leif efl  iha  oMbcr  itr  dnrtni  tba  dDwa  ttroka.  la  Ihli  Bfura  tba 
tfmtm  bMvaeB  tba  doabla  doutd  Una  (a  g,  1 rapraasBt  tha  down  Mnba^ 
OM  ilBfle  douad  Una  (A,  0  rtpraasnllaf  tha  up  atntka.  Tha  klla-IIta  anrfacva 
Mi  npaa  raada  br  tba  wins  wUta  tha  hsdion  (a,  i)  darlDf  tba  Sown  wnka 
mtmwladu  <d*/§,  >lla^->4boM  maila  durlnf  lb*  sp  ibakaa  balni  In- 


IttghL  Ai  the  down  and  np  ttnikci  ran  Intoaach  olbar,  and  tlieeon- 
vaz  wbaa  «(  tba  wise  h  alwar*  alractad  npwvdi  and  tbo  aoaear*  nufaaa 
downwudi,  It  follow!  that  tha  nppar  nrtaea  of  Ibo  vtBf  oradai  In  a  freat 
aaanio  tb*  Bppar  *lr,  whUa  tba  ondar  mrtica  MiM  Ibt  nathar  air.  It  ti 
aiwT  U  ondantand  f ma  tbto  flRnra  bow  tba  «toc  alvai*  Sylns  tevivda 
fbniibaa  a  panlMaat  bnoraaar-  (FBttlgrav.  UTA) 

The  oatnral  kits  formed  by  the  wiog  djflers  Irom  the  arUA- 
ixal  kite  only  io  this,  that  the  former  is  capable  of  being 
moved  in  all  its  parts,  and  is  nwre  or  lets  flexible  and  elastic, 
whereas  the  latter  is  comparatively  rigid.  The  flexibility 
and  elasticity  of  the  kite  formed  by  the  nattiral  wing  are  ren- 
dered Qoceiaaty  by  the  fact  that  Uie  wing,  ss  already  stated, 
is  practically  hinged  at  its  root  and  along  its  anterior  margin, 
an  arrangement  whioh  oeoessitBtes  its  several  parts  travel- 
Hog  at  diffiBraat  degrees  of  speed,  in  pfopiKtioik  as  they  ant 
nmoTvd  from  the  axes  of  rotation,  llins  the  ^p  travds 
at  a  higher  speod  than  the  root,  and  the  posterior  margin 
than  the  auterior  margin.  Tliis  begets  a  twittiug  dtagoruU 
wumtaetit  cf  the  wing  on  ita  long  axis,  which,  but  for  the 
elasticity  referred  to,  would  bre^  the  wing  into  fragments. 
The  eliiticity  contributes  also  to  the  oontinuoos  play  of 
the  wing,  and  iosares  that  no  two  parts  of  it  shall  reverse 
atexnctly  the  some  instant  If  the  wing  was  inelastic,  every 
|Nut  of  would  rsTstse  at  preciwly  the  same  moment,  and 
Its  vibration  wonld  be  eharaeterised  by  pauses  or  deed 
poiats  at  the  end  of  the  down  and  np  strokes  which  wonld 
be  fatal  to  it  as  a  flying  organ.  The  elastic  properties  of 
the  wing  are  absolutely  essentiel,  when  the  mechanism  and 
movements  of  the  pinion  ore  taken  into  account.  A  rigid 
wing  can  never  be  an  effective  flying  instrumenL 

The  kite-like  snrfacea  referred  to  in  natural  flight  are 
those  npon  which  the  constructors  of  flying  ma^^hinwi  very 
pnmetly  ground  their  hopes  of  ultimate  success.  These 
sarfoces  may  be  conferred  op  artificial  wings,  aeroplanes, 
aerial  screws,  or  umilar  sttnetures ;  and  thHe  structures,  if 
we  may  jodge  ham  what  ws  find  In  natan,  tkotdd  &d  ^ 
wudenoe  sue  wd  dfutie.  The  power  of  the  flying  organs 
wiU  be  increased  it  th^  ore  drimt  at  a  eompantivelj  high 


speed,  and  particolariy  if  they  are  made  to  levena  'aod  te- 
dproeate^  as  in  this  case  they  will  practically  create  dm 
corrents  npon  whidi  they  are  destined  to  rise  and  advanesL 
The  angles'  made  by  the  kite-like  snrfaces  with  the  horixon. 
should  vary  according  to  circnmstonces.  They  should  be 
small  when  the  speed  is  high,  and  nee  •erta.  This,  as 
itatad,  IB  tm*  of  BOtonl  wiaga  It  shoold  also  be  true 
of  art^dal  wtngi  and  fh^  analogoes.  Iliere  is  no  escap- 
ing from  nataral  laws.  A  knowledge  of  natural  lawa  aloM 
nSl  enable  as  to  oonetntct  (it  is  to  bs  hoped  in  the  inme* 
diata  fntnre)  the  mnch-deoired  flying  machine. 

Having  explained  as  far  as  space  wonld  permit  how 
water  differs  from  air,  how  the  sailing  ship  differs  from 
the  balloMi,  and  how  the  balloon  differs  from  the  flying 
ereatore  and  flying  machine  conatmeted  on  the  living 
typ^  and  having  farther  explained  the  peculiarities  <rf 
wings  and  wing  movesuats  aa  witnessed  io  nataral  flight, 
wa'aro  now  io  a  portion  to  enter  opm  a  coniideration  of 
arti&ial  wings  and  wing  movementi^  and  of  artifloal  fli^ 
and  flying  machines. 

We  begin  with  artificial  wingi.    Tlie  first  properly  nn- 
thentieated  aeconnt  of  an  artificial  wing  was  given  l^Borelli 
in   1670.     Thia  author,  ^ 
diatinguiahed  alike  as  a 
physiologist^  mathemo- 
tioan,  and  meebanician, 
deacribea  and  flgoiea  a 
Urd  with  nrtifldal  wings, 
each  ci  aiMk  oonsiatB  <rf 
a  rigid  rod  im  frmt  and 
JlaeOl*  ftaAen  bekM. 
The  wings  are  represented 
as  striking  vettieally  dow»- 
vmrdt,  aa  the  annexed  f"-  'i~n«reLr.bird  witb  amwai  vin^*. 

dopiicate  of  BorelllS  figure  oaaaWlu  ol  bHiM  ndt  poMarlor 
snows  ing.  ^il).  SaiMa  urban;  »  t,  amrrlor,  a»l  /, 

Borelli  was  of  opinion 
that  flight  resulted  from 
the  ap^eation  of  an  in-  t>">>H-  (■adu.isia) 
dined  plane,  which  beats  the  air,  and  which  has  a  wedge 
action.  He,  in  fact,  endeavonn  to  prove  that  a  bird  wedges 
itself  forward  npon  the  air  by  the  perpendicular  vibration 
of  its  wings,  the  wings  daring  their  action  forming  a  wedge, 
the  base  of  which  (0  6  e)  is  directed  towards  the  bead  of  tite 
bird,  the  i^mx  (af)  being  directed  towards  the  tail  (tf).  In 
the  196th  proposition  of  hia  work  (Da  vwtu  Animalum, 
Leydeo,  1685)  be  atetea  that— 

"  If  tha  ezmnded  winp  ef  ■  bird  mipeniled  In  tlia  air  shell  ilrfke 

tha  nndiituriiad  bir  Unestk  it  with  a  motion  jitrpendieiilar  la 
tkt  Aortzoit.  tho  bird  will  flv  witli  a  troMntrm  molim  in  n  plus 
misllel  with  the  hurizoD."  "  If,"  he  lulja,  "  the  wing*  of  the  binl' 
M  expanded,  tad  the  nndor  snrfairca  of  the  tnagt  be  strack  by  The 
tixtaixtiding  perpendicHlarly  to  lh*hir,-ixoH  with  luch  a  force  Mthall 

SireTent  the  Urd  gliding  downwanli  with  •  tendniov  to  glids 
lownwsrdi)  from  Uliu^it  will  b«  utgcd  in  bhoriiontbl  dlrKboe." 

Tlie  Mme  srsumcnt  1*  rc-atsted  in  different  wordi  u  under — 
"  If  the  bir  nnder  the  wing!  be  itnick  by  the  flexible  nottiooa  of 
the  winos  (jMaSa,  Utatsl^  fly  fl>pa  er  nasll  Isiw]  witli  a  motioa 
pt-rpendicaUr  to  ththoriion,  thaaaila  (Mfa)aad  flexible  portfeos  of 
the  wiogi  (jfokUa)  will  yield  in  an  upward  direction  and  fona  a 
wedge,  the  point  of  which  is  directed  towarda  the  tail.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  air  atriket  the  wIdm  from  below,  or  the  wingi  strike 
the  air  from  above,  the  remit  is  the  aane,— the  posterior  or  ficxiblo 
margina  of  the  winga  yiaU  in  an  upmant  tttmftoa,  and  ia  ao  dotag 
urge  the  bird  in  a  horimUal  dineUo*." 

There  are  three  points  in  BoreUilt  argnment  to  which 
it  ia  neeeaiary  to  draw  attention  : — (1)  the  direction  of  the 
down  stroke :  it  ia  atatod  to  be  verHoalhj  dotrnwrd* ;  (2) 
the  constraotion  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  wing :  it  is 
stated  to  consirt  of  a  rigid  rod;  (3)  the  function  ddegated 
to  ttio  posterior  marfpn  of  the  mi^ :  it  ia  aaid  to  jfiSd  i» 
an  vpward  direetvm  daring  the  down  atrokcb 

With  regard  to  the  fint  pt^t.   It  ii  iDOOcnet  to  07  tha 
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wine  ttrikM  MrtjeoUy^nraipardi,  {or,  u  slmij  explunod, 
tiwDodf  of  a  flying  btid  ii  %  body  in  motion ;  but  h  a 
body  in  motion  tondi  to  bU  dowowtrd*  ud  funrords,  tbe 
wing  mnst  itrike  domvardt  and  foruardt  in  order  effgct- 
oally  to  pr»T^  It*  ItlL  Uocsorer,  in  point  ol  fact,  sU 
Batanl  wii^  and  tU  artifldil  wiogi  eomtnieted  <»  tlie 
natnnl^pttiaviritbly'ctrifco  df»umward$  and  fonearda. 

Witb  regtrd  to  tn»  second  poin^  vis.,  tbe  sappoeed 
rigi^  of  the  utenor  margin  of  the  wing,  it  ia  <mly 
neeeaaaiy  to  enunine  the  anterior  margins  of  natural  win^ 
to  be  conrinoad  ttiat  they  are  in  ereiy  case/enU*  and  tlatixe. 
Bimilar  remarks  ^ply  to  properly  eoostnicted  artificial 
wioga.  If  the  anterior  margiDs  of  natural  and  artificial 
wings  were  rigid,  It  wotdd  be  impoaubk  to  mako  them 
▼ibrate  smoothly  and  oontinnously.  Thla  is  a  matter  of 
M^ertmeQb  If  nripd  rod,  or  a  wing  with  a anterior 
mugin,  ba  made  to  vibrate^  the  Tibcatioa  ia  eharoeterited 
by  an  oneqokl  jerky  motion,  which  oontnita  ttoangely  with 
tha  imopth,  stMdy,  &nauig  morcment  paooliar  to  notoral 
wings. 

to  the  third  point,  ya.,  tha  upward  hmding  ^  th« 
patUrior  margin  ^  fA«  ving  ,d*iruig  thi  domt  tttvie,  it  is 
necessary  to  remanc  that  the  statement  is  true  if  it  means 
a  alight  iq>ward  bending  but  that  it  ia  untnie  if  it  meads  nn 
Mrteodra  njnrard  bendiDg. 

Bm«1U  ooaa  not  state  the  amount  of  upward  bending, 
bat  one 'of  his  foQowera,  Frofsssor  E.  J.  Maray,  muntaina 
tint  daring  the  down  stroke  the  wing  yields  until  its  under 
BUrEoce  miakes  <t  badeward  angU  tntK  tis  horittm  of  45*. 
Marey  further  states  that  during  the  up  stroke  the  wing 
yields  to  a  corresponding  extent  in«n  <^fnnte  directitm — 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  wing,  aooordug  to  him,  pasung 
through  an  angle  of  90*,  plus  or  miona,  according  to  cir> 
enmstonce^  tmry  Ume  tibe  wing  rises  and  falls. 

Halt  the  poaterior  margin  of  the  wing  yields  to  a  slight 
«teat  daring  both  the  down  and  np  strokes  will  rea^y 
bo  admitted,  alike  beeanae  of  the  my  delieate  and  highly 
alaatls  properties  of  the  poeterior  margins  of  winga,  and 
beeauM  ol  the  eompatatirely  great  force  employed  in 
their  propnlaicm ;  but  that  they  do  not  yield  to  Uie  extent 
atated  by  Professor  Uorey  ia  a  matter  of  absolute  cartuo^. 
This  admits  of  direct  proof.  -  If  any  one  watches  the 
horizontal  or  upward  flight  of  a  large  bird  he  will  obaerre 
that  the  poatenor  or  flexible  margin  the  wing  ne? w  risea 
daring  tha  down  rtroke  to  a  perei^ble  extend  m  that  tha 
under  anrbea  the  wing  new  loda  badcwarda,'  On  the 
contrary,  he  irill  perceive  that  the  nndor  surface  o(  the 
wing  (dnriog  the  down  atroke)  innriably  looks  forwards 
and  forma  a  true  kite  with  the  horison,  the  angles  made  by 
the  kite  varying  at  eTery  put  of  the  down  strokoi  aa  shown 
more  particularly  at  « <f  «/ff,  ij  ttm  of  fig.  30,  p.  317. 

The  authors  who  hare  adopted  Borolli's  ^an  of  artificial 
wing,  and  who  have  eodoned  hia  mechanical  Tiawa  <rf  the 
wing'a  action  most  fully,  are  €9ubrier,  Stmna-Durfcheim, 
Gittfd,  and  Uar^.  Borelli's  artificial  wing,  it  will  be  jp- 
nemberod,  consists  of  a  rigid  rod  in  front  and  a  JUxibU 
aailholvu  '  It  ia  alio  made  to  atrike  tvrfMotf jr  tfomtmrnfi. 
Aeeortl''  '  >  Chabrier,  the  wing  has  only  ono  period  of 
aoUr''  '  boUeves  that  if  the  wing  be  suddenly  lowered 
by  ti  .  b'  .  isor  mniclea,  it  is  elevated  solely  by  the  reac- 
tion >  '  nir.  There  is  one  unanswerable  objection  to 
thU  ilie  bats  and  birds,  and  some  if  not  all  the 

iDsn.  (liatinct  elevator  muacles,  and  can  elevate  their 

will:'  .>.;uure  when  not  flying  and  when  cuiiseqnently 
thb  iLi  .jii  of  Uie  air  is  not  elicited.  Sfauna-Dnrkheim 
a^co  \  -ilh  BorclU  both  aa  to  thtf  natural  and  ths  artifioal 
w'.w^  ijurkheim  is  of  opinion  that  Uie  insect  abetracta  from 
the  air  by  means  of  the  indined  piaM  a  component  force 
(eompiuani)  wliich  it  employs  to  tupport  and  dirtU  itself. 
In  hia  the<iagy  of  nature  he  deioiibea  a  adwmatio  wing  aa 


consisting  of  a  rigid  rMiag  In  front,  and  a  fitxthU  tail 
behind.  A  membrane  so  constructed  will,  according-^ 
him,  be  fit  for  flight  It  will  sofilce  if  such  a  soil  eleTatea 
and  lowers  itself  successively.  It  will  of  its  own  accord 
cBqioee  itself  as  an  inclined  plane,  and  reeeiviiig  obiijuetg  tka 
ntMCwM  of  th4  air,  it  transfeta  into  traetSe/oret  a  part  tk 
the  vtrtieat  u^mUion  it  Hat  rtcriwd.  Theee  two  parts  of 
ibe  wing,  moreover,  are  equally  indispeuaable  to  each  other. 

Morey  repeats  Borelli  and  Dnrckheim  with  very  trifling 
modifications,  so  late  as  1869.1  describes  two  artificial 
wings,  the  one  composed  of  a  rigid  rod  and  tail — the 
rod  representing  the  Miff  anterior  margin  of  the  wing; 
the  sail,  which  is  made  of  p^wr  bordered  with  card 
board,  (A«  JUxSdt  potttrior  margin.  The  othu-  wing 
eourista  of  a  r^gid  nerwr*  in  fruit  and  behind  of  thin 
porehment  whiidi  anpporta  fina  lody  of  ateeL  Ha  itataa 
that)  if  the  wing  only  elevates  and  dqnoMea  itaelf,  **th» 
rnuteMM  of  tit  air  is  sufficient  to  proAioe  all  tha  other 
moTenentu  In  effect  (according  to  Harey)  the  wing  of 
an  insect  has  not  the  power  of  equal  resistance  in  every 
part.  On  the  anterior  margin  the  extended  nerruree  make 
it  rigid,  while  behind  it  is  fine  aud^en&^&  .During  the 
vigoroui  depression  of  the  wing,  the  'nervurehaa  the  power 
of  remaituHg  rigid,  whereas  the  flexible  portion,  heing  pvthtd 
in  on  upiKtrd  dirtetio*  on  acooont  of  the  reaistuee  it 
experiaoeoa  from  the  lur,  aaaunea  an  oblique  pontiou  lihaA 
cauaea  the  ^ptr  tmfaet  of  tht  wing  to  loot  fontardt,'.  Thm 
reverse  of  this,  in  Marey'a  opinion,  taken  place  during  tha 
elevation  of  the  wing — tiie  resistance  of , the  ur  from  wove 
causing  the  upper  wtirface  of  tha  vnatg'to  loci  baehtardt. 
.  .  .  "At  first,"  he  ays,  "the  plane  of  the  wmg  is  parallel 
with  the  bod^  of  the  auimal.  It  Iowms  it■el^— M«  fivnf 
part  oftht  vmg  ttrmt^g  reeidt,  the  aail  which  foUowi  it 
bung  flexibb  j/iMdt.  Oairied  tgr  the  libUng  (the  anterior 
mat;^  of  the  win^  wUeb  loweca  itod^tkeMil  arpotUrior 
margim  of  the  mngheimg  raiatd  mtnMAUt  hg  Ikt  aw,  wUdi 
eeU  to  stiaigfafr  agdn,  tha  sail  wHl  take  an  inteauiediata 
poaitiott  and  indvie  itaeff  abovt  45*  pl*u  or  miava  according 
to  circomstanoaa,  ....  Tbe  wing  eontinoes  its  mova- 
.mania  of  d^ression  inclined  to  the  horizon;  tmt  the  impulse 
of  the  air,  which  continnea  its  effect,  and  notnially  acta 
upon  tbe  surface  which  it  strikes,  has  the  power  of  natAw' 
ing  itself  into  two  forces,  a  vertiecd  and  a  horitontal  force; 
the  fint  auffloes  to  raitt  the  animal,  the  second  fo  mot* 
it  oImv."'  ProfssBDg  ICai^,  it  will  ba  obaamd,  fa|pn>- 
dneta  BoreDi's  artifleU  wiuf^  aai  even  hia  ialt,  at  a  dti> 
taaea  tt  Dearly  two  centuries. 

The  artiflciu  wing  reeommended  by  FiofesBor  Petti- 
grew  is  a  more  exact  imitation  of  natnre  than  -either 
oS  the  foregung.  It  is  of  a  more  or  leas  triangular  form, 
thick  at  the  root  and  anterior  margin,  and  thin  at  the  tip 
an4  posterior  margin.  Jfo  part  of  it  it  rigid.  It  is  on  the 
ocAttary  highly  dastio  and  flexible  throughout^  It  ii 
furnished  vdth  springs  at  ita  root  ttf  contitbnte  to  Ui  eon- 
tinued  j/iaj,  and  ia  applied  to  die  air  by  a  direct  piaton 
action  in  auch  a  way  that  it  descends  in  a  downward  and 
forward  dirsction  during  the  down  stroke^  and  asoeods  in 
an  upward  and  forward  direction  during  the  op  strt^e. 
It  elevates  and  propela  both  when  it  rises  and  Mia.  .  /(, 
moreover,  Iwiaft  an/I  untviatt  dnring  itt  action  and  det- 
eribet  Jigure-<tfS  and  waved  traeia  in  apace,  preciady  aa 
the  naturai  mag  doea.  The  twisting  is  most  merited  at  the 
tip  and  posterior  margin,  particulariy  that  half  of  tbe 
posterior  margin  nest  Uie  tip  The  wing  when  in  action 
may  be  divUed  into  two  portions  by  a  line  running 
diagonally  between  the  tip  of  the  wing  anteiioriy  mod  tha 
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root  of  tit*  wing  potteriorlT.  The  Up  tnd  porterior  puts 
of  tiM  mag  tra  mon  wtin  tlwD  tin  loot  and  AQtarior 
part^  from  tlu  fust  that  Uu  tip  and  poaterior  parta  (the 
wiag  la  aa  aeeoitrie)  alvaya  tian)  throogh  grsatar  imoh, 
bi  a  ginn  timo^  than  tha  not  and  anterior  part& 

ne  ving  it  ao  eoDrtmeted  Uiat  the  poaterior  nanin 
yietda  fmly  la  a  downward  direction  daring  the  np  ttrMce^ 
while  it  7telda  eomparatiTely  little  in  an  upward  direction 
daring  the  down  stroke ;  and  this  ia  a  distiDguisbing  fat  tore, 
as  the'  wing  ia  tbni  made  to  fold  and  elode  the  ttir  more  or 
less  completely  daring  the  np  atroki^  whereas  it  is  made 
to  expand  and  seise  the  air  with  aTidity  daring  die  down 
stroke  The  obli^ne  Una  referred  to  aa  ranning  diagonally 
■eroea  the  wing  vutn^^  dtrides  the  wing  into  an  actiTe 
and  a  pasrin  par^  the  former  elsratiog  and  propelliDft  ^e 
laUer  snstainittg. 

It  ia  not  possible  to  detenmne  with  exactitude  the  precise 
fanetion  diwharged  by  each  pert  of  the  wing^  boV  expbri- 
msnt  tends  to  show  that  the  tip  of  the  wing  §hvtU«t,  the 
posterior  margin  propda,  and  the  root  n^atHM, 

The  wing — and  this  u  important — is  driTen  by  a  direct 
piston  action  with  an  irregular  hammei^Iike  moTcment,  the 
pinion  haTing  commnoicated  to  it  a  smart  eliek  at  the 
beginning  <d  down  stroke— the  np  stroke  being  more 
nnif  orm.  Tha  foUoiriBg  Ii  the  anangement  (fi^  SS).  If 
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rotate^  the  blades,  because  of  their  dastiei^,  awms  a 
^great  ranety  of  angles,  the  angles  being  least  wbera  tha 


HtMlMitoan 
ita  wlif  la  madi  l»  TibnM  bT  *  ilraet  >M<D  mOdb, 
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da  (a^  «)  nd  fMaa  >aMI.(>).  •  «, 

liil  ulili  wHkt*m*ttm»  ewm 

.  .   _     M  a  TMtt 

4WM«(Mtiltr.  (FaMfrtv,  ISN.) 


lartt*  daatia 


M~  ttaanariarandhrfartwataaUatMdanatrtftiatatha 
wlaB>r  l«**Mttw  <M<  poMi  Ifea  Md  •(  M  ewni 
NditMatM.  1Mvt>cbOMUBmbiaT«tttelndhaflMBlal«nettae 
aiS  ■!  aaop  dwM  «(  Mv 

^  aitiJldal  wing  hare  tepreaented  (fig.  93)  be  compared 
inth  tbo  natural  wing  aa  depicted  at  fi^  S3,  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  one  which  is  not  Tirtnally 
npradaced  in  tha  omr.   In  addition  to  the  fbr^oiiig^ 


Tto.  U  dWTC  tha  qin)  datUvlBia  tl  tba  ObIL  EmA  wtaf  tetw  ■  nobila 
MBzaranv.  a »,  AMartar  manta  at  tan  vtaf  i  «  < poatarin  nanrln  of 
ditto:  «  r,  frltoMTj  at  nwtax  taaibm  of  tatt  wing;  a  a,  aaasadatr  taalban 
•Ullai  JT,  nx«  at  r1(bt  winf  vMb  ball  Md  aocfcH  johit  I,  albvw  Jsloli  ai, 
nUMM;  ■,a,haadaB4aas«(i*lBUk  (PtUlraw, UJft) 

Professor  Fettigrew  leeeomiends  a  double  elastic  wing  to 
Implied  to  tha  air  like  a  ateunJiammer,  by  being  fixed 
to  the  head  of  the  pisb&  ^lis  win^  like  the  single  wing 
described,  kwtsta  and  nntwisU  aa  it  rissa  and  falls,  and 
powsHce  ait  tha  diaracteristiea  of  the  natoral  wing  (fig. 
34). 

He  also  recommends  an  Lottie  aenaX  term  ooouating  of 
two  blades,  whidt  toper  and  boooma  thinner  towards  the 
*V*  Mi  poalirier  mugins.   Vhan  the  aenw  is  made  to 


no.  H—Doabta  alatflc  irinK  irWtn  by  aired  pliton  Kfkin.  Dnrtna  tha  m 
ainka  irf  tka  pWoa  iho  wine  "  "7  dwidtji,  con«i  on  it*  opp^ 
(afta^AA");  «•  nndcr  luHicc  (i/ffh.AA~i  bring  dftplr  amcm  aadh- 
cBiiad  ob»««ty  op*v<l'  (orwudi.  It  Ihni  eraitci,  la  a  conaUatabla 
axlant,  lha  air  daring  ihs  ap  itroko,  DbtIds  tha  down  itroke  o{  (Jw  bMm 
the  wing  It  SatUnad  oot  la  cverr  dlnelkni,  and  Iti  ntraoilllM  twMtd  IdnA 
a  Buaar  aa  to  tana  two  aerawi,  at  ucn  at  a*  tVir,  «*/  0'  B.  ^,  n« 
■ctfra  ana  ef  lha  wtng  It  hj  tUi  atTaagomant  couldtnblr  dlmlniibtd  dntlBa 
lha  4  rtraka,  and  aoaMdanblr  aamantad  dariag  lha  dom  unU ;  tha  viae 
•iliiaff  tha  air  vUhrraalaraTMlirdijrlMf  Iba  down  Iban  dadniEiha  npitroka 
Ha*,  alwat  b—d  la  mnlaW  tha  einMlf  tt  Iba  wlagi  Lpttuat  ahcWaa 
haadt     cjIMar.  (Pttilgrew,  isio.)  tr  »-■*—— 

nwedoftheMadesisgreateetaadffwtfKniL  nieintehof 
the  blades  b  thus  r^pnUted  by  the  ipead  atti^ned  (fig.  35); 


Tm.  t(.-ElMU«  urtal  atraw  oUh  hrlalad  Uadat  TtanBhOBC  >lBfrT>  I  a  *, 
a/f  *}t  a.Md  af  drtitaiAaAi  •.w^aaebala  lawhtch  tba  roola  ol  thabMat 
Bttbo  aaaaw  fttna.  tba  distaa  al  HlHaa  batei  ItmKad  br  ttaal  wlBBb.Oi 
•  b.a/,  tapMrtae atattia rada  tatBlaf  asMriar  cr  tbidi  marglu  af  bbta  •{ 
icl«wi  4(,JI|k  poriaaler  ar  Ihh  alaatte  mslM  «(  Uadaa  o(  acrav.  Tka 
amwt  wt,u,»,r,%r  hdlaaU lha  dltaettaa  tf  UmnL  (Faltlgnw.Unj 

The  peculiarity  of  ProfassorPettigrew'swiDgi  and  screws 
consists  in  their  da$tieUy,  their  tmitwg  aOioiu  and  their 
gran  temparatiM  Uitgth  antf  natromuu.  They  cffer  lUtle 
resistance  to  the  air  when  th^  at  res^  and  wisn  in 
motion  the  roaed  witli  whieh  they  are  diiran  is  andi  aa  to 
ensure  that  uta  oonparatiTely  liife  ^acaa  thnujli  which 
they  travsl  shall  [HketicaUy  be  oonTerted  into  bases  of 
support 

Knee  Professor  Fettigrew  enunciated  his  riews  (lt$67) 
as  to  the  screw  coofignration  and  elastic  properties  of 
natural  wings,  and  more  es^ially  since  his  introduction 
of  ipiralf  ^utio  «ai\fiaal  mngt,  and  Hadie  terem,  a  great 
rcTolntioa  has  taken  place  in  tha  eoBstmetioD  of  flying 
models.  Elastie  aer&plaDei  are  now  advocated  by  Ur 
Bron,*  elastic  aerial  screws  by  Ifr  Aimonr,*  and  elastie 
aero-plaofl^  *ingi,  and  acrsws  by  H.  P^nand.' 

11  P^nand's  experiments  are  alike  interesting  and  in- 
stnicliTe.  He  constmcted  models  to  fly  three  diflerenl 
methods : — (a)  by  means  of  screws  acting  Tertioally  op- 
wards  i  (&)  by  eero-planes  propelled  horizontally  by  screws ; 
and  (c)  by  wings  which  flapped  in  an  upward  and  down- 
ward direction.  An  account  of  his  helisoptire  or  ecrew 
model  appeats  in  the  Aeronaut  for  January  1872,  bat  before 
giving  a  deecription  of  it,  it  may  be  well  to  sUte.TSiy 


1  "Tbt  Avo-U-i^Mia,  or  Flist  8l«Fa  to  TligU,"  Jfkitk  JmimI 
JttpoH^tlUAtiwatiHetaSiemif^OrmJMIaiK,  1871. 
r "BeaMuMM  to  TaOag  PlaaH  ea  a  Path  of  Tnulatioa.*  ITMh 

*  Ike  .iitWMiil  IW  JaaOBrr  1B7S  nAt^mtatj  1871. 
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briafly  wliat  ia  kaown  nguding  tlu  liialorj  of  Uie  aerew  u 
^tidisd  to  tha  air. 

Th«  first  saggeBtion  on  thia  subject  vas  girsQ  by  Pancton 
in  1768.  This  •athor,-ia  his  treatiae  on  Th^ie  de  la 
VU  SAtxhivUde,  deaeribea  a  nuehiafl  proTided  with  tjo 
Miewa  wbich  he  calls  a  "  ptdrophorn."    Jn  1796  Sir 


ria,  H— Cuier  «  Tlflni  llodol  (ITK). 

Qeotgfl  Cayley  gfre  a  pmctical  iUustratioo  of  tfae  efficacy 
of  the  screw  as  applied  to  the  air  by  constnictlng  a  small 
machine  consistitig  of  two  screws  made  of  qoill  feathers, 
a  representation  of  which  we  annex  (fig.  36).  Sir  George 
writes  as  dhder  : — 

"As  it  iiu;f  be  in  amtuement  to  Kina  of  yonr  reader*  to  im  a 
nuchine  hm  in  the  air  mcchanicU  means,  I  will  conclnde  mr 
iraent  commmucsUon  by  detcribiog  aa  iiutniment  of  thU  kind, 
which  anr  one  can  coutruct  at  the  expeiue  of  ten  roinntee'  labour. 

"a  ana  i,  Sf.  80,  are  two  corki,  Into  each  of  ithieh  an  inwrted 
(our  wing  feathers  from  mj  bird,  so  as  to  be  slightly  inclined  like 
the  nils  of  a  windmill,  bnt  in  opposite  directions  in  each  set.  A 
imnd  shaft  is  fixed  in  the  cotIca  which  ends  in  a  sharp  poinL 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  cork  b  is  fixed  a  whslebone  bow, 
fcsTiag  a  small  pirot  hole  in  its  centra  to  receira  the  point  of  the 
shaft.  The  bow  is  then  to  be  atmiig  eqnaUy  on  etnh  side  to  the 
Vppcr  portion  of  the  shaft,  and  the  little  mscbina  is  completed. 
Wind  ap  the  string  bj  tninin^  the  flyers  dlSerent  ways,  so  that  the 
spring  of  the  bow  may  unwind  them  with  their  anterior  edges 
ascending  ;  tiien  place  the  cork  with  the  bow  attached  tfi  it  npon  a 
table,  and  with  a  finger  on  the  upper  cork  press  strong  enotwh  to 
Tnreat  the  string  mm  nDwindin^  and,  taking  it  away  cnddenly, 
the  instmmeni  will  rise  to  the  ceiling" 

Cayley's  screws  were  peculiar,  ioasmach  as  they  were 
aaperimpoaed  and  rotated  in  opposite  directions.  He  esti- 
mated that  if  the  area  of  the  screws  was  increased  to  200 
square  feet,  sad  mored  by  a  man,  they  would  elevate  him. 
His  interesting  experiment  is  described  at  length,  and  the 
apparatus  figured,  in  I^icolton'a  Journal,  1809,  p.  172. 

Other  experimenterB  followed  Cayley  at  moderate  inter- 
vals :-— Deghen  in  1816,  Ottoris  Sarti  in  1823,  and  Dubo- 
chet  in  1634.  These  iDventors  all  constructed  flying  models 
on  the  vertical  screw  principle.  In  1842  Mr  Philips  sua- 
ceeded  in  elevating  a  steam  model  by  the  aid  of  revolving 
fans,  which  flew  acroea  two 'fields  after  having  attained  a 
great  altitude ;  and  in  1659  Mr  Bright  took  out  a  patent 
tor  a  machine  to  be  anstained  by  vertical  screws,  the 
model  of  which  ia  to  be  aeen  at  the  patent  moaenm,  Eeu- 
A^gtOQ,  London.    In  1663  the  anl^ect  of  aviation  bj 


G  H  T 

vertical  acrews  reeeivod  a  freali  impnlae  (ram  tke  export 
%enta  of  MM.  Ponton  d'Ami^ourt,  De  la  LandeUi^  and 
Kadar,  who  exhibited  models  driven  by  cloofc.wnA  sprt^g^ 
which  ascended  with  graduated  weights  s  distanee  of  from 
10  ta  12  feet  These  models' were  so  fragile  that  thay 
naually  broke  in  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground  in 
their  desceuL  Their  flight,  moreover,  was  uototisfactsry, 
from  the  fact  that  it  only  lasted  a  few  aeoonds. 

Stimulated  by  the  success  of  his  spring  models,  U. 
Ponton  d'Am6coDrt  had  a  small  stesm  model  constructed. 
This  model,  which  was  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
AerODauticsi  Society  of  Qreat  Britain  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  ISCS;*  consisted  of  two  superposed  screws  propelled  by 
an  engine,  the  steam  for  which  was  generated  (for  Ught. 
neas)  m  an  aluminium  boiler.  This  steam  model  proved  a 
failure,  inasmuch  as  it  only  lifted  a  third  of  itsownweigbb 

Fig.  37  embodies  M.  de  la  liindelle's  ideas. 


Fis.  IT.— CI,  K,  0,7!  r,r,(.l,  tercwi  uranied  oa  nrtkal  ems  to  sctnattallj 
npMMi.  n*T(nlcsI  ua  an  nnnonntad  ^twepan(hsl«iksa<lbe  Mr 
ol  tta*  madilaa  U  loralsbtd  vltli  as  mfiat,  pnoettor,  rtMtn,  amt  am  esM*- 
•iTe  aero-plus.  (H.  da  li  LoulaDe,  1«U,} 

All  the  models  referred  to  (Cayle/a  excepted ')  wan  pro- 
vided with  rtffid  screws,  which,  for  many  reasons,  we  am 
disposed  to  regard  as  an  error.  In  1872  M.P^nand  discarded 
the  rigid  screws  iu  favour  of  elastio  onss,  as  ProfeMor 
Fettigrew  had  done  some  years  before, 

M.  P^ud  also  substituted  iodisrrubber  under  totnoo 
for  the  whalebone  and  clock  springs  of  the  smaller  models, 
and  the  steam  of  the  larger  ones.  His  helicopt^re  or  screw 
model  is  remarkable  for  its  ltgbtnesB,*vimplidty,  and  power. 
The  accompanying  sketch  will  serve  to  illustnite  its  con- 
struction (Gg.  38).  It  consists  of  two  superposed  elaatso 
screws  {a  a,  b  b),  the  upper  of  which  (a  a)  is  fixed  in  s 
vertical  frame  (r),  which  is  pivoted  in  the  central  part 
{d)  of  the  under  screw.  From  the  centre  of  the  under 
screw  an  axle  provided  with  a  hook  (e),  which  performa 
the  part  of  a  crank,  projects  in  an  npward  mrectioii. 
Between  the  hook  or  crank  (e)  and  the  centre  of  the  upper 


>  Cayley's  screws,  as  explained,  were  mads  of  feathers,  ud  eoBse> 
qaentiy  elastic  Ai,  howerer,  no  allnilon  is  made  in  Us  wTitJags  t« 
the  superior  adrantige*  ponusad  by  elastic  orer  rijcld  screws,  H  la  to 
be  [vesamed  that  feathers  ware  emi^oyid  simply  for  convs^anoe  sad 
lightness.  Profusot  Pettigrew,  than  li  reaaon  to  bSlieva,  was  th* 
flnt  to  advocate  the  emj^Io^mcnt  of  elostle  senwa  for  asilal  fWTOM%. 
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,^  (d  a),  tU  indk-toUnt  b  a  rtali  of  tomoB  cztanda. 
tmg  tbo  lower  Kmr  ud  huning  Um  «pp«r  om  • 
nflciint  imdior  of  ttan  flu  raqninte  digrae  «  tenloa 


rw.»  ■rti»»piWtar8tww-llodil.>f  M-P4o~d.  (Un^ 
aid  po«er  !•  obtained.    The  apptntot  vlun  Ubetated 
AiH  into  Ute  air  MmetfaBM  to  a  hai^  of  CO  foot,  and 
gyiatw  ia  baatUfol  Ufge  cirdM  for  a  porio4  WTlag  bon 
15  to  30  Mcoada 

H.  Pteand  next  dinotodhltKttoiitioo  toUttooutraetion 
U  a  modol,  to  be  piopalled  bjr  a  screw  and  wntaiBad  hf 
IB  alMtw  am^lMW  extending  horizontallr.  Kr  GetHse 
Ctftft  ^  AooU  ba  itited,  proposed  aoeh  a  ducUoa  in 
191<^  aod  Kr  Heotn  (ai  mil  bo  ahown  anbuqaaotly) 
iMMMliUMlwd  aod  patented  a  nmilsr  madune  in  1842. 

Sarenl  other  inTedton  euoeeoded  ia  making  modeta  flj  by 
the  aid  of  aero-plaooa  and  acrewa,  aa,  Hr  Stringfellow 
ia  ISil,^  U.  da  Temple  in  I8S7.  and  H.  JnlUen  in  18B8. 
Aa  rigid  aero-planes  and  acrows  were  employed  in  the 
eoastroetifla  of  these  modob  thej  flew  in  a  h^Jianid  sort 
e(  a  way,  it  being  foood  oxcoedinglj^  difficoU  to  craifer  on 
thera  tba  oeceassTy  degree  ^  at^nlity  ion  and  aft  and 
laterally.  M.  F^nood  aaooeeded  In  onnoining  the  diffl- 
oOtj  in  qneation  by  the  invention  of  .lAat  he  designatee 
Ui  aatomatie  nddsr.  Hub  tca^Oa  of  a  imall  eUMie 
aatiKlane  plaeed  aft  or  behind  the  prindpal  aeitt^ane 
wta-ik  ia  also  eUuHc  Tha  two  elastlo  aero-planea  extend 
hociaontatly  aod  nudce  a  alight  upward  angle  with  the 
horizoo,  the  anpjla  made  by  the  amsUar  aeroplane  (the 
radder)  bdng  alighdy  in  excess  of  that  made  by  the  larger. 
The*notire  power  is  indiinnibber  in  the  condition  of 
tooioa;  the  piopenor,  a  screw.  TIte  reader  will  ouder- 
'  Btand  the  arraagement  by  a  reference  to  the  aeoompanying 
•ilaving  (fifr  89). 


t  t,  -nTT—-  TBddoi  f  t,  mW  latw  tmtnA  ■>  /t  '^.'w 
MtfrfteBa.  nSdCT,  and  tertw:  «.  toO*-ni6ber,  la  I  Mirf*     Wton,  littAA 

ti  i)  II  I  imiiij  I  I  III  li  11  lilr  - '     —  (lLMuMd,Un.) 


llodab  on  the  aeio^ne  acrew  ^pe  may  be  propelled 
by  two  aerewa,  one  fore  and  one  aft,  rotating  in  oppo^te 


■  Kr  BtttatftOam  ooMtncUd  a  Moond  vuM,  wUOt  «n  nUUIMl 
U  mUUU<»  oi  Um  AaroBntled  Socirtf  (Ckjrtsl  Valaas),  fa 
MM.   It  U  dMorflMd  and  flcand  toths  aa. 


direetioiiB ;  and  in  Um  anat  tit  oa^  oue  aerew  bebg 
employed  it  may  be  plaeed  in  front  of  or  behind  the  aero- 
plane. 

.When  the  model  ia  wonod  np  ind  let  go  it  deacends 
aboat  two  feet,  after  which,  having  acqnired  initial  velocity, 
it  riaes  and  fliea  in  a  forward  direction  at  a  height  of  from 
6  to  10  feet  from  the  groond  for  a  diatance  of  from  120  to 
ISOfeet;  It  flies  this  distance  in  from  10  to  11  seconda, 
its  mean  apaad  being  aomething  like  13  feet  gar  aeeond. 
From  eiperimenta  made  with  Ais  models  H.  Fteand  adeo- 
latea  that  one  horae  power  woold  elevate  and  snppoit  80  Sk. 

Mr  Brown  has  also  written  (1874)  in  support  of  elaatia 
aero-bi-plaaea'  His  ezpetimoDts  prove  that  two  elastio  aero- 
planes nnited  by  a  central  shaft  or  shafts,  and  separated  by 
a  wide  interral,  always  prodoce  increased  stability.  The 
prodnction  of  Sight  1^  toe  vertical  flawing  of  winga  la  in 
acana  leapecta  the  moet  diiBcolt,  bnt  this  also  has  been 
attempted  and  achieved.  If.  P^oaad  aod  U.  de  Yillenenve 
have  aadioonatmeted  winged  modeb.  ProfeaaorMarey  was 
not  ao  fortaaate.  Ha  nndeatonrad  to  oonstnut  an  aTHfieW 
insect  on  the  plan  advocated  by  Berelli,  Strana-Dnrckbdin, 
and  Chabiier,  but  aignally  failed,  hia  insect  never  having 
been  able -to  lift  more  than  a  third  of  its  own  weight 

UH.  de  TOleneave  and  Pinand  conatmcted  tiiAt  winged 
modela  on  difTennt  types,  the  fonner  selecting  the  bat,  tba 
latter  the  Url  U.  Villenenve  made  the  wings  of  hia  arti- 
fleial  bat  corneal  In  Aft  and  compuatively  ri^  He 


rM.  M-MtBoM  Ijkg  bM.  «  l«<  <Fy MM  «lBn  «Mcfe  t«W 
nd  utwW  viM  to  TlbnUi  ■  It  a"  V,  uUrior  nuglu  of  wtafii 
iirf,  f*  #  T mtwlnr  ■iTiliii  ill  viaoi  t,  ^, Iodot  potlbn* of  whw  attacM  to 
cMtnl  iKill  d  BoOd^  ttmOa  tod,  A  *i  /,  MlMbbn  is  %  Mat*  tt 
lonlMh  vMcb  pnvtSM  ■iWw  po*«r,  bj  vsMliif  Ilia  cnnk  dtuttd  MwMe 
ttio  nrtied  Viae  Mpvott*  tf}IOTMM«t  u  tkoeruk  TOratTuthi  vlafi  an 
BMdo  to  Tibnu  tj  miaa*  of  two  twli  wkkta  «al«ad  bttwwB  lha  enak.  ud  Ifea 
TaoUotibawtnp:  Ikiallof  aitlBdalHiA  (lL:P«uad,  ISTt.) 

controlled  the  movements  of  the  wings,  and  made  them 
strike  downwards  and  fonoardi  in  imitation  of  natnial 
wings,  aa  described  by  Frofeasor  Pettimw.  Hia  model 
poeseeaed  great  power  til  riain^  Ik  wvatad  itsaU  ftoM 
the  ground  with  ease^  and  ftew  in  a  horiiontal  direotian 
for  a  diatance  of  24  feet,  and  at  a  vdodlj  of  20  miles  aa 
hoot.  H.  P^i&od'a  model  differed  fttm  If.  de  Yillenenve'e 
in  being  provided  with  elaatao  wings^  the  postorior  margisa 
of  whi^  in  addition  to  being  elastio  were  free  to  move 
round  the  aatorior  motgina  ae  round  axea  (aee  p.  313,  fig. 
24X  India-mbber  aprings  were  made  to  extend  between 
the  inner  posterior  parta  of  the  wings  and  the  frames 
oocre^ondiu  to  the  baekbrae    tba  ranL 

A  Tertieaf  moveount  faa^ng  been  eommwricated  by 
means  of  in^a-rabber  in  a  state  of  torsion  to  the  roots  5l 
the  winga,  the  wing^  themaelvee,  in  vi^oe  of  their  elastiei^, 
and*be«nse  ui  the  raaiatance  experienced  from  the  a^,^ 
twiated  and  nntwiated  and  fonned  reciprocating  aerews^ 
precisely  analt^os  to  tboae  originally  deaeribed  and  flgored 
by  Profeasor  Pettigrew  in  1867.  M.  Fteatad's  airuignneDt 
is  ahown  in  fi^  4&  * 

If  the  left  whig  of  IL  P4nand'B  model  (a^etfofflg, 
40)  bo  ooinpared  with  the  wing  of  Oe  bat  u  drawn  hf 
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Profewor  Pettigtew  (fig.  18,  page  313),  cr  with  ProfesBor 
Pettigrow'a  artificial  vinp  (i>age  319,  fig.  32),  the  identity 
of  principle  and  appHcaticn  is  at  once  apparent 

Tbt)  twitting  kit»4ike  scdon  of  the  vinga,  to  which 
■Uiuion  has  so  bequently  been  madc^  and  to  which,  as  has 
bean  shown,  Professor  Fettigrew  first  strongly  directed 
attention  in  1667,  joBtifies  our  introductory  remarks  as 
to  the  Tory  intimate  relation  which  Bubsista  between  nataral 
and  artificial  flight  As  already  stated,  it  is  not  possible  to 
uaderatand  artificial  flight  in  the  absence  of  a  knowledge 
«f  natural  flight 

la  U.  Food's  artificial  bird  the  eqnilibrinm  is  secured 
by  the  additiMi  of  a  tuL  The  model  cannot  raise  itaelf 
from  the  ground,  but  on  being  liberated  from  the  hand 
it  descattds  3  feet  or  so,  when,  baring  acqmred  initial 
Telocity,  it  flies  horizontelly  for  a  distance  of  EO  or  more 
fee^  and  rises  as  it  flies  from  7  to  9  feet  Ths  following 
are  the  measarementa  of  the  model  in  qaestion  : — length 
of  wing  from  tip  to  tip,  32  inches  ;  weight  of  wing,  tail, 
frame,  indifr-rubber,  &c,  73  grammes  (about  ^  9uncea). 

We  hsTe  referred  to  Mr  Benson's  flying  madime,  which 
was  designed  in  1S43.  Ab  it  was  the  earliest  attempt  at 
terostotim  on  a  greet  sosk  it  deserves  a  mors  than  pasung 
DoUoe^  Mr  Henson  was  one  of  the  first  to  combine  aerial 
screws  with  extensire  supporting  stnictaree  oeenpyin^  a 
nearly  horizontal  poaition.  TbeacounpanyiDgiUiistntwn 
tzpl»ns  ths  comli^iation  (fig.  41). 


Fift  U^-Hmmd'i  AmmM  (1M*X 

"Tht  ehiof  fentura  of  tits  iareDtion  vu  tlia  retj  gnat  ezpanM 
oT  ill  aattAining  plinei,  wUch  wen  larger  in  pToportiini  to  the 
wnight  it  had  to  carry  thui  thoM  of  inwiy  birds.  The  machine 
adranccd  leitk  Ut  frml  tdgt  a  KtUa  raixtd,  the  etTect  of  which  vat 
to  pneent  ite  uoder  rarface  to  the  air  orer  which  it  paaaed,  the  re- 
Kstaace  oT  which,  acting  dtmb  it  like  a  atrong  wind  on  the  nila  of  a 
wiadmilK'  pravant«d  the  deacent  of  the  machine  asd  Its  bnidtm. 
no  tottaininff  of  the  whole,  therefore,  depended  upon  the  speed  at 
which  it  tnvelled  through  the  air,  and  the  mtgU  at  vAich  iU  under 
fuT/ae»  inuiingtd  en  the  air  in  it$  front.  ....  The  machine,  follj 
pmarad  for  flight,  was  aterted  from  the  top  of  an  indined  plane, 
in  aSMwndIng  which  U  attained  a  velocitr  neceatary  to  lustain  it  in 
ita  further  progresa.  That  telocity  would  be  gndnally  deitioyed  by 
the  reditance  of  tho  air  to  the  forward  flight ;  it  wa«,  thenfon,  the 
office  of  theateam-engine  and  the  Tanesit  actuated  nmply  to  repair 
the  loM  of  Telocity  ;  it  was  niBda,  therefon,  only  of  the  power  ami 
weight  ncceawry  for  that  «KalI  effect"  The  editor  of  Newtou'i 
Journal  of  Aria  and  SeitTia*  ipeakg  of  it  thua  "  The  wparatos 
cooaiata  of  a  carcontainingthegooda,  paaacDgen,  enginoa,  niel,  Itc, 
to  which  a  rectuignlar  fnune,  made  ta  woocfer  bamboo  otne,  and 
oorered  wiUk  oannt  or  oiled  ailk,  is  attached.  Thia  tiana  «rt«nda 
on  oither  aide  of  the  ear  in  a  aimilar  manner -to  the  ontetntahsd  wing* 
of  a  bird ;  bat  with  thia  difference,  that  (A*  /rame  it  immovablt. 
Behind  the  vinga  are  two  Tcrtical  fan  wheela,  fumiahcd  i«ith  obliquo 
TBnfs,  which  an  intended  to  propel  the  apparatua  through  the  air, 
Tho  raiubow.liko  circotarwhMla  an  the  propeller^  aotwering  to  tho 
wheola  of  a  ataani-boat,  and  acting  upon  the  air  after  tha  manner  of 
a  windmiU.  Theae  wheda  nceiVe  motiona  from  bands  and  pnlleya 
from  a  ateam  ot  other  engine  contained  in  the  oar.  To  an  uie  at 
flie  atem  of  tho  car  a  triangular  franio  is  attached,  tcaemblingthe 
tailolatnid,irii{ehlaalaoooTendwitlieanTaioridladiak.  Thia 
may  ba  emuidad  or  oonlraeted  at  plaasn%  and  b  nored  vp  and 
down  for  the  pnrpoaa  of  ouuHag  the  mn^ittf  to  ascend  or  deieen^ 
Beneath  the  tail  u  a  rudder  for  directing  the  conrae  of  the  machine 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  and  to  facilitate  the  ateeting  a  aaU  ia 
■trctchod  between  two  masta  whish  riae  ftom  the  ear.  The  ameant 
vt  caBvaa  or  tHei  rilk  necemanr  for  bnojing  wp  the  maablno  ia 
atated  to  ^  cgnd  to  oas  sqnara  not  fix  asM  wUpoBBd  of  waiglit." 


The  defect  of  Mr  Henaon's  machine  eonsiata  mainly  ia 
its  rigidity,  and  in  the  vast  amount  of  sosteiiiiog  snifacs 
displ^ed  by  it,  this  approximaUng  it  iu  leme  mnesnis 
to  the  balloon. 

Mr  Wenham,  thinking  to  improTe>  upon  Hr  Henson, 
iovented  in  1867  what  he  designsted  his  aero.pIanev.' 
The  aero-planes  are  thin,  light,  long,  narrow  stmctnres, 
arranged  nhove  each  other  in  tiers  like  so  many  ahelvesL 
They  are  tied  together  at  a  slight  apward  angle,  and  combine 
strength  and  lightDees.  The  idea  ts  to  obtau)  great  sustain- 
ing area  in  comparatively  smidl  space.  It  was  hoped  that 
when  the  aero-pknea  were  wedged  forward  in  the  air  bj 
vertical  screws,  or  by  the  body  to  be  flown,  each  aero^ane 
wosld  rest  or  float  upon  a  stratum  of  undisturbed  air,  asd 
that  practically  the  aero-planes  would  give  the  same  support 
as  if  spread  out  horizontally.  The  aero-planea  soay  be  aaid 
to  form  a  compound  kite,  and  have  only  been  partially 
BuccesafuL  They  are  rigid,  and  present  a  la^  extent  ^ 
dead  surface,  so  that  the  same  objections  made  to  Mr  Hett- 
son's  arrangement  apply  to  them.  The  great  snstaioing 
surface  they  present  forms  at  once  their  strength  and  weak- 
nesa  They  sustain  and  lift,  but  are  vety  diffieuU  ta 
wedge  forward;  and  if  a  breein  be  blowing  th^  beooow 
unmanageable,  in  the  sense  that  a  balloon  is  namaBSgeable. 
The  aocompaaying  figuias  illustrate  Ur  Wenluuit^  newa 
(figi.  42  and  43). 


Fig.  ii. 

Fm.  41  nmaaBla  a  aratam  of  atn^aaM  Mfoed  l«  ^  • 

4,  iTtmImI  nd*.  Between  theea  an  rtntafaed  ftra  tandi  </  >>oltMiU 
helieebraad  ■DdWfMtkMg.lkeMallaaKad  IhewabbalBEaotaA  1W« 
amntw  •hen  cucbl  bJ  a  gBit  U  wlod,  taaiUj  lUM  UN  taiMM. 
{WwlMm,  IMT.)  .  „ 

n*.  M.-^  nMon  «f  aar»4taaea  abalbr  to  ihat  rwminiaa  a*  is.  a.  '  ^ 
^a«Mr  UltatlMfi  L I, saaala,  wltb  buaboM  (or •eronMat attacbed  to 
mda  qari  •  ^  tUa  U^luTot  mm  wHh  itniU  Hailbie  fma  ff"- 

wrtejtf  tun  hoUnS  U  Inehw  bnad.  TU  aanflanaean  ka|*  la  fJUlal 
piaaabTTarttealSltMaMefkellaallfaalvUa.  ^^wkgiii^filiii  Mm 
brtteM*.  (WwkBB,lsno 

.  Mr  Stringfellow,  who  was  origtoally  associated  with  Mr 
Henson,  and  constructed  a  successful  flying  model  in  I&47, 
built  a  second  model  in  1668,  in  whicli  Mr  Wesham'a 
aero-planes  were  combined  with  aerial  saews.  This  model 
was  o<t  view  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Aeronautical  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  heU  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  in 
1868.  It  was  remarkably  compact,  elegant,  and  light,  and 
obtained  the  £\00  prize  of  the  exhibition  for  its  engine, 
which  was  the  lightest  and  most  powerful  ever  co&stmeted. 
The  annexed  woodcut  (fig.  44),  taken  fhaa  a  photogt^ 
of  Mr  Stringfellow^  modd.  gins  a  very  good  idea  of  Uia 
arrangement, — a,  h,  e  representbg  the  superimposed  planes^ 
d  the  tail,  e,/  \hs  vertical  screw  propellers.  The  snpe^ 
imposed  planea  (a,  i,  e)  ia  this  machine  contained  a  ao*. 
taining  area  of  28  square  feet,  .in  addiUon  to  the  tail  («/)■ 
Its  engine  lepiceented  a  third  of  a  horse  poww,  and  the 
weight  of  the  jrhole  (engine,  boiler,  watar,  fuel,  anperim- 
poeed  planes,  and  propellers)  was  under  13  ft>  Itssua- 
taining  avea,  if  that  of  the  tail  (rf)  be  included,  WM  soma* 
tbipg  like  36  square  feet,  it.,  3  square  f ert  for  every 
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Ihs  aodol  wM  femd  If  &■  pnpiiutnabBK  a 
win  il  a  gnat  tpati,  bat  ao  fur  m  an  obwnrar  oonld 
dahamiiM,  iailad  to  lift  ibait,  notwiUataadiiig  lu  extreau 
liAlam  uA  the  «ompatatin^Tei7  gnat  power  caoploTsd, 
Mr  ttm^dlov  itatad  that  Ui  nadiiiH  ooaMioiiJly  Ion 


no.  44.-«iiiig(lrilaVi  riTlBclCMhba  (1868). 


'tt*  i4m  and  vaa  aBrtainai  bgr  ill  atco-pkou  aloaa.  IHie 
luriiaatil  ipoed  atfaiined  was  certainly  nty  gnat ;  but  as 
the  r*f*^™  waa  exhibited  under  cotot  in  iha  CrjiUl 
lUaaa  iNoldin^  and  iia  along  a  win,  it  is  doabtfnl  bov 
il  woold  hsn  daportad  ItMlf  in  tite  op«a  air.  BntTthing 
about  il  wiarvM^  the  aero-planfla,  swevi,  Ac;  and  aa  the 
dead  aai&na  ^[dayed  wen  comparatiTe^  toj  Urge,  tbe 
<hancw  are  that  it  would  not  bare  been  able  to  bold  ita 
own  egainat  air  ettrranta  fhat  the  principle  of  ile  cooatroo- 
tkm  waa  fanl^  ii  prorad  beyond  doubt  1^  the  f^t  that  it 
weigbed  under  12  ti,  wbite  ite  engine  exerted  a  third  <d  a 
hotee  power.  No  flying  creatore,  aa  ie  waU-known,  w^^ 
iag  IS  A  poae—ea  a  lidia  at  die  power  indleatad.  Ilie 
Ski  ia  lignifieant  ae  ahowing  that  Aigfal  ia  not  a  mere 
'qoeatioD  of  leri^  and  powu*.  Ae  hai  been  more  than  once 
stated  IB  the  preaent  article,  the  myatety  of  flight  can  only 
be  deared  np  I7  an  intelligent  study  of  the  atroetore  and 
•Hide  of  application  of  the  luring  organs  of  animBlfc  It 
fa  to  natiusl  flight  and  the  ptineiplee  which  nnderiie  it 
that  the  aeronant  mnat  looh  for  a  soIntioQ  of  the  iatenselT 
intensling  but  natly  e(Hn|dkatad  proUm  of  aerial  navi- 
ga^oo. 

The  idea  embodied  by  Hensos,  Wenham,  and  fitring* 
fellow  ia  [flainly  tiiat  of  a  boy^  kite  sailing  upon  the  wind. 
TtM  kite,  howeTor,  is  a  more  perfect  flying  apparatus  than 
that  fnniished  by  these  gentlsmeD,  inasmudi  es  the  inclined 
plane  formed  by  its  body  strikes  the  air  at  rarions  angles 
— the  angles  varying  according  to  the  length  of  stnng, 
strength  of  breosa,  length  and  weight  of  taU,  dte.  Hso- 
•on'e,  Wenham's,  and  Striogfcllow's  methods,  although 
carefully  tried,  have  hitherto  failed.  The  objections  are 
Dumenma.  In  the  first  place,  the  supporting  planee  (aero- 
planes  or  other  fonns)  are  not  flexiUe  and  elastic  as  wings 
ar^  but  riffid;  Sd,  they  atrike  the  air  at  a  gtpm  angle, 
where,  agaii^  there  is  a  depattore  from  natnn;  3d,  a 
inachine  so  eonrtructed  most  be  precipitated  from  a  height 
or  driTon  along  the  eurface  of  the  land  or  water  at  a  high 
speed  to  supply  it  wUh  initial  Telocity ;  4th,  it  is  Unfitted 
for  flying  wiUi  the  wind  unless  its  speed  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  Uie  wind;  6th,  it  is  nafitted  for  flying  across  the 
wind  becaoseofthe  large  snrtacee  exposed;  6th,  the  austain- 
ing  surfaces  are  paasiTe  or  dead  sarfacei^  Uiey  have  no 
power  of  moving  or  aocommodating  thamsalves  to  altered 
circmnstancea.  Kataral  wings,  aa  en^ained,  present  small 
flying  sni&ces,  and  tboae  can  be  applied  to  the  air  at  any 
degree  of  obliquity — the  great  spaed  ajt  iriiieh  wings  are 
propelled  -  conrwtbg  the  spaces  throng  which  they  pass 
into  what  an  pcactLcally  aolid  boaai  of  support^  aa  indicated 
at  pp.  310,  313  (Sga.  9,  20,  21,  22,  and  23). 

This  anrangemsst  enablas  n^und  -  wiogi  60  seize  and 
ntiliae  the  air,  and  teodets  them  aoperior  to  odTODtitions 


eonMta;  Kalnral  wliigs  work  1^  the  air  la  IvUii  Uisy 
mora  ;  but  nnleea  the  Tolant  aounal  deaina  it,  they  azv 
acareely,  if  at  all,  influenced  by  winds  or  carroDts  which 
an  not  of  their  own  fonning.  In  this  respect  they  difl'er 
entir^y  from  the  balloon  and  all  forms  of  fixed  aeto-planea. 
In  nature  smaU  wings  driven  at  a  high  q>eed  vcoduce  the 
nme  reenlt  aa  laige  wiw  driTen  at  a  low  ipeeiL  In  flight 
a  certain  n^aoB  mnit  be  eoreied,  eitLer  ttf  laige  winge 
ai»ead  o«t  ai  aolidi,  or  by  small  wings  wda  to  vibiato 
rapidly.  A  like  rasiut  is  obtained  if  air  oanenta  ttam^ing 
at  a  speed  strike  the  ULder  eorfaces  of  the  wings 
of  the  volant  animal  In  the  former  cases  the  wings  are 
active,  the  air  passive;  in  the  latter  case  tha  air  Is  active 
and  the  wings  paaBiT& 

It  wodd  be  easy  to  mnltiply  almost  inde^tely  oor  list 
of  aerial  models  «nd  fljring  machines.^  Aa  however  the 
present  article  has  already  attained  soffidantfy  large  diman- 
aions  it  will  suffice  if  we  lefw  in  cooclaiioo  to  tiie  aariaf 
Bteamer  <A  Ifr  Uity,  designed  in  1874f  and  stfll  in  pcocesa 
of  oonstroetkn.  BileadhufMitiirsavill  readily  be  andep- 
atood  by  a  refBrenfle  to  m  uBiMd  dmring.  (fig.  46) 


Fio.  46.— Hoy's  A«rUl  Stcatncr  (1874). 

Mr  Moy'a  invention  constats  of  a  ligh%  powerful,  skeleton 
frame  resting  on  three  wheels;  a  very  effective  light 
engine  oonstoncted  on  a  new  principle,  which  dispenses 
with  the  old-fashioned,  eumbtODS  boiler;  two  long,  narrow, 
horizontal  aero-planca ;  and  two  comparatively  veiy  large 
aerial  screws.  The  idea  is  to  get  n^Uie  initial  veloci^by 
a  preliminary  run  on  the  ground.  This  accomplished  it  is 
hoped  that  the  weight  of  the  machine  will  gradually  be 
thrown  opon  the  aero  planes  in  the  seme  way  that  the 
weight  of  certain  birds— the  eagle,  e.g. — ia  thrown  opon 
the  wings  after  a  few  bops  and  leaps.  Once  in  the  air  tha 
oero-planes  wDl  become  cffecUve  in  proportion  to  the  speed 
attained.  Mr  Hoy's  tnacbine  resemblea  in  its  general 
features  that  of  Mr  Stringfellow.  It  repeats  its  dofecta  as 
far  aa  rigid  surfaces  are  concerned  bnt  it  has  the  advantage 
iu  presenting  a  relatively  less  amount  of  lorfaca.  The 
diminished  surface  of  Mr  Moy's  machine  is,  moreover,  more 
broken  up,  and  what  ia  important,  a  relatively  greater 
proportion  of  tha  ^m^ce  (so  diminished  and  broken 
up)  is  msde  active  «r  moving  enifaoe.  Those  are  hopefal 
features. 

The  onremittmg  eSbrts  of  Mr  Meyand  other  BriUsh 
engineers  to  construct  flying  i^tdunes  deserve  well  of 
science.  ITiey  are  aignifieant  as  ihowiog  that  the  great 
Bobject  of  aerial  navigation  is  at  length  receiving  a  fak 
ahaie  of -the  thon^t  and  energy  of  a  ooontry  which  hitt 
already  produced  the  looomotive  engme,  and  which,  thero 
ia  good  reason  toUUeve^  it  destined  alaoto  prodnoe  the 
flying  Mcliiafl.  &  a) 


1  Tbc  most  RcflDt  viqinlsNBU  1*  MrikI  tMiirit  m  AaKribei  b  the 
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FLUTCKp'OoTERT  (161 5-1660),  Iwm  at  Clew  in  1615, 
^ns  wpnoticed  by  hii  father  to  a  ulk  mercer,  but  having 
Wreuy  acqnired  a  posuon  for  drawing,  was  sent  to 
Laowarden,  where  lie  boarded  la  the  house  of  Lambert 
Jaeobaion,  a  Mmunnite,  better  known  oa  an  itioemnt 
preacher  than  as  a  painter.    Here  Flinck  was  jomed  by 
Jacob  Backer,  and  the  companionship  of  a  yonth  deter- 
mtoad  like  himseU  to  be  an  artist  only  confirmed  his 
passion  for  punting.    Amongst  the  neigfabonra  of  Jaeoba- 
son  at  Lenwarden  ware  tba  eons  and  rdatiooa  of  Bombert 
UledmrK  whoae  daughter  Saaka.  maniad  Bambnodt  in 
16S4.   Other  memben  of  the  same  family  IWed  at  Amater- 
dam,  cnlliTatiu  the  arte  either  professionatly  or  as  amatears. 
The  pnpila  of  Lambert  probably  gained  some  knowledge  of 
Rembrandt  by  intereonrse  with  ^e  Ulenbargs.  Certainly 
Sandiart,  who  Tisited  Holland  in  1637,  foand  Flinck 
acknowledged  aa  one  of  Bkmbrandt's  best  pupils,  and 
living  habitoally  in  the  houae  of  the  dealer  Hendrik  Ulea- 
boig  at  Anatardam.    For  many  yean  Flinck  laboared 
DD  me  finea  of  Bambrandt,  following  that  master'b  at^le  in 
all  the  wmka  iriudi  he  maontad  batweni  1636  and  1648 ; 
then  he  fsU  into  peculiar  maonarisma  by  imitating  tho 
awelliog  forms  and  stand  action  of  Rnban^a  oreationa. 
Finally  he  sailed  with  unfortannta  eomplaceney  iato  the 
ipead  Sea  of  official  and  diplomatio  painting.  Flinck's 
relations  with  Cleves  became  in  time  very  important. 
Be  was  introduoed  to  the  eoort  of  the  Qreat  Hector, 
Frsdariok  William  of  'Brandenburg,  who  married  in  1646 
Loniia  <4  Ofaagab   He  obtained  the  potroBOga  of  Johann 
Horits  of  Orange,  who  wu  made  stadtholder  of  dercs 
is  1649.    In  16S3  a  oitiien  of  Amsterdam,  Flinck  married 
in  1656  an  heireas,  daughter  of  Yer  Hoeren,  a  director 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.   He  was  already  well 
known  eren  then  in  th«  patrician  circles  over  which  the 
bnigomistaca  De  Qraef  and  the  Eehevin  Six  presided ;  he 
waa  on  tenaa  of  intima^  with  the  poet  Tondd  nod  tiie 
traamrerUitenbogaard.  bibbhonsB,  adorned  with  antique 
casts,  oostnmes,  and  a  noble  collection  of  prints,  he  often 
Beoeived  the  stadtholdsr  Johann  Iforits,  whoae  portnit  is 
stili  preserved  io  the  work  of  the  learned  Barloins, 

The  earliest  of  Flinck's  authentic  pieces  is  a  likenesa  of  a 
lady,  dated  1636,  in  the  gallery  of  Brunswick.  His  first 
subject  picture  is  the  Blessing  of  Jacob,  io  tho  Amsterdam 
museum  (1638).  Both  are  thoroughly  Rambrandtoaqoe 
in  effect  as  welt  aa  in  vigour  of  toaek  and  warmth  of  fledi 
tints.  The  four  "civic  gnarda"  of  1643,  and  "the  twelve 
mnsketeers"  with  their  president  in  an  arm-chair  (1648),  in 
tho  town-hall  at  Amsteidsm,  are  fine  specimens  of  composed 
portrait  groups.  Bat  the  best  of  Flinck's  productions 
in  tliis  style  is  the  Peace  ot  Uunster  in  the  mnaeum  of 
Amsterdam,  a  canvas  with  19  life-siie  figures  fall  of 
animation  in  the  &ces,  "radiant  with  Rembrandtesque 
colour,"  and  admirably  distributed.  Flinck  here  painted 
lua  own  Ukenen  to  the  left  in  a  doorway.  The  mannered 
period  of  Flinck  is  amply  fliastrated  in  the  Marena  Garioa 
eating  Turnips  before  tho  Samnite  Envoys,  and  Solomon 
reeeiriog  Wisdom,  in  the  palocfl  oa  the  Dam  at  Amster- 
dam. Here  it  is  that  Flinck  shows  most  defects,  being 
faulty  in  arrangement,  gaudy  in  tint,  flat  and  shallow  in 
execution,  and  partial  to  whitened  flesh  that  looks  aa  if  it 
had  been  smeared  with  violet  powder  and  rouge.  The 
dironology  of  Flinck'a  worki^  so  far  aa  Ibwy  are  aeen  in 
public  galleriea,  eomptises,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  the 
arq*  Beard  of  1639  at  Dnadan,  Oa  Giri  of  1641  at  flie 
Lottvriy  a  portrait  group  of  »  male  and  female  (1640)  at 
'Rotterdam,  a  lady  (1691)  at  Beriln.  In  November  1669 
the  burgomaster  of  Anutordam  contracted  with  FKnck  for 
13  oaavBSes  to  represent  four  heroic  fignrea  of  David  and 
BenaoA  and  Ifatcoa  Carina  and  HontiwOocIea,  and  asanea 
jfran  th*  win  of  the  Biterians  ud  BooiiM.   Flinck  waa 


vnaUetoflniabmorathniaiBdntllMi.  In  the  sama  year 
he  received  a  flattering  aekBowledgmeat  from  the  town 
coundl  of  Clevea  on  the  completion  of  a  picture  of  Solooton 
whi^  was  a  counterpart  of  tiie  composition  at  Amsterdam. 
This  and  other  pietores  and  portraits,  sndi  as  the  likeneaaea 
of  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg  and  Johann  Horits  of 
Naasan,  and  the  allegory  of  Louisa  of  Orange  attended  by 
Victory  and  Fame  and  other  figures  at  the  endb  of  the 
fint-bom  aoD  of  the  elector,  have  disappeared.  Of  several 
^ctorea  wUeh  were  painted  for  the  Great  Knrffliat,  none 
are  preaerred  except  ue  Expulwon  of  Hsgar  in  the  Berlin 
muaenm.  Flinck's  death  at  Amsterdam  on  the  SSd  of 
February  1660  waa  sudden  and  unexpected. 

FLINDERS,  likTtBKW  (1774-1814),  English  navigate, 
explorer,  and  man  of  science,  was  bom  at  Doniagtoo,  near 
Boston,  in  lAncohishire,  March  IG,  1771.  Matthew  waa 
at  firstdeaigned  to  follow  his  father's  profassion  of  surgeon, 
bat  bis  Mt^aaiaam  Io  favour  of  a  life  of  adventure  impelled 
him  to  enter  the  royol  navy,  wMeh  be  did,  October  23, 
1769.  After  a  voyage  to  the  Friendly  Islands  and  Weal 
Indiea,  and  after  serriug  in  the  "  Bellerophon '  dnring 
Lord  Howe's  "^orions  first  of  June"  (1794)  off  Udwnt, 
1i1ind«Ta  went  out  in  1795  as  midshipman  in  the  "Reliance" 
to  New  South  Walaa,  For  the  next  few  years  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  aocnrately  laying  down  the  ootliao 
and  bearings  of  the  Anatnlian  tcmA,  and  ha  did  his  woric 
ao  ttumoghly  that  he  left  conpantively  little  for  Ua 
anecsMOiateda  With  bb  friend  Oeo^  Base,  the  snxgaoB 
of  the  "Reliance,"  in  the  year  of  Ua  arrival  he  explored 
Qeorge's  River;  and,  after  a  voyago  to  Norfi^k  laland, 
again  in  March  1796  the  two  friends  in  the  same  boat,  the 
"  Tom  Thumb,"  only  8  feet  long,  and  with  only  a  btiy  to 
help  them,  explored  a  stretch  of  coast  to  the  south  of  Port 
Jackson.  After  a  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  whe» 
he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  Flinders  waa  engaged 
during  Febmary  1798  in  a  anrvaiy  of  the  Fomeaaz  IsUads, 
lying  to  the  Mrth  of  Tasiaaaia.  Hia  delist  waa  great 
when,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  he  waa  rnmmiMtnnwd 
along  with  Bass,  who  had  already  explored  the  sea  between 
Tasmania  and  tho  south  coast  to  some  extent  and  inferred 
that  it  was  a  strait,  to  proceed  in  the  aloop  "Norfolk' 
(26  tons)  to  prove  conclusively  that  Van  Diemen's  X^d 
was  an  island  by  circumnavigating  it  In  the  same  aloop, 
iu  the  summer  of  next  year.  Flinders  made  an  axploratioo 
to  the  north  of  Port  Jackson,  the  object  being  mainly  tc 
survey  Glasshouse  Bay  (Moreton  Bay)  and  Hervey's  Bay, 
Returning  to  England  he  wss  appointed  to  the  command 
of  an  expedition  for  the  thorough  exploration  of  the  coasts 
of  Tern  Australia,  as  tho  southern  continent  was  still  colled, 
though  Flinders  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest 
for  it  the  name  Australia.  On  July  18,  1801,  the  sloop 
"Investigator"  (334  tons),  in  which  the  expedition  sailed, 
left  Spithead,  FUodera  l»ing  furnished  with  instmctiMn 
and  with  a  passport  from  t&  French  QoveromeBt  to  dl 
their  offidals  in  the  Eastern  aeaa.  Among  the  acientiftt 
staff  was  Robert  Brown,  one  of  tiie  moat  eminent  English 
botanists ;  and  among  the  midshipmen  waa  Flinden^ 
relative,  John  Franklin,  of  Arctic  fam&  Cape  Leeuwin, 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  Australia,  was  reached  on 
November  6,  and  King  George's  Sound  on  December  9. 
Flinders  sailed  round  the  Great  Btgfat,  examining  the 
fslanda  and  indaotations  on  the  east  ^e,  noting  the  natore 
of  Uw  flonntry,tbe people  prodneta,  4cc,and  paybgapacial 
attention  to  ikt  aabjwt  of  the  variation  of  the  eompaaa, 
Spencer  and  St  Tinoent  Gulfs  were  diseovered  and  ez^Mvd. 
On  April  s,  1802,  shortly  after  leaving  KaDgaroo  Islands^ 
at  the  month  of  St  Vincent  Gnlf,  Flinders  fdl  in  with  the 
French  exploring  ship,  •<  Le  Q^c^^e,"  under  (^tata 
Nioobs  Baodio,  in  the  bay  now  known  as  Eneooslar  Bav. 
In  lha  nmtin  of  tha  Freoeb  MpedittoB  ^OMbaA  in 
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1807  (when  FUnden  ma  »  prlaoner  in  tho  Mraritina)  hf 
K.  Phob.  tlw  Ba^nr^t  to  tU«  •xpadttiun,  naek  of  Ui« 
had  WMt  o<  th«  peia%  tt  aiMtia|t  ela^iMd  aa  htTing 
Imm  dtMovHcd  bj  Bndin,  sod  Fnadi  ubm  ««m  cxlMt- 
rivatf  nbatitiitod  for  iha  En^iab  com  givca  Fliadws. 
It  wma  only  in  1814,  vhen  FUnden  pabliahed  kia  own  nv 
ntin^  tbat  ^  real  state  of  the  saae  waa  folly  exposad. 
lUadets  coDtinaMl  his  examination  of  tka  caaat  aiong  Bws's 
Strait,  camfntly  mrr^g  Port  FlulUih  Port  Jaakam  was 
laachad  on  Uay  9,  1603. 

'  After  staying  at  Port  Jaekaon  for  about  a  eonple  of 
month  a,  FUadetB  set  oat  amin  on  Jnly  22  to  complete  hia 
etienmiMvifatioB  of  Anstrwa.  The  Great  Barrier  Beef  waa 
exaauned  with  the  greatest  ears  in  several  plooea.  The 
nortlMart  eabranee  irf  &e  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  was  reached 
eaily  in  NoTember ;  and  the  next  three  montbe  were  q>ent 
in  an  examination  of  the  shores  of  the  golf,  and  of  the 
ulands  that  aktrt  them.  inspection  of  the  "Investi- 
gator"  showed  that  she  was  in  ao  leaky  a  condition  that 
only  with  the  greatest  precantioo  could  the  voyage  be  com- 
pleted in  her.  Flinders  completed  the  anrvey  of  the  Oulf 
of  Carpentaria,  and  after  touching  at  the  island  of  Timor, 
the  *'  Inrestigitor  "  sailed  ronnd  the  west  and  sooth  of 
Anstiatia,  and  Port  Jaekaon  was  reached  on  Jope  9,  1803. 
Und£  nfiering  was  endured  by.Dsar]y  all  the  members  of 
the  oxpeditioD':  ^  conaidemble  propartion  of  the  men  soo- 
csmbed  to  disease,  and  their  leader  was  so  redneed  by 
acorry  that  his  health  was  greatly  impaired. 

Flinden  datennined  to  proceed  home  in  H.M.S.  "Por- 
iwiw"  as  a  passenger,  eobmit  jthe  results  of  his  work  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  another  Tesael  to  com- 
plete his  «xploratiou  of  the  Australian  coast.  The 
**  Porpoisa  "  left  Port  Jackson  on  August  10,  accompanied 
hf  the  H.E.LC.'a  ship  "  Bridgewater  "  (750  tons)  and  the 
"Catj"  (450  tooa)  of.London.  On  the  ntght  Of  tho  17th, 
the  "  Porpoise "  and  "  Cato  "  suddenly  struck  on  a  coral 
roof,  and  were  rapidly  reduced  to  wrecks.  The  ofiiceis 
and  men  encamped  on  a  stnall  sandbank  near,  3  or  4  feet 
above  high  water,  a  considerable  quantity  of  pronstons, 
with  many  of  the  papers  and  charts,  having  been  saved 
from  the  wrecks.  The  reef  was  in  about  22*  11'  S.  and 
155^  E.,  and  about  800  miles  from  Pott  Jackson.  Flinden 
retained  to  Port  Jackson  In  a  six-oared  cotter  in  order  to 
obtain  a  Tend  to  rescue  the  puty.  The  reef  was  again 
reaehsd  on  October  6,  and  all  the  officers  and  men  having 
been  satisfactorily  deposed  of.  Flinders  on  the  lltli  left 
for  Jones  Strait  in  an  unaonnd  schooner  uf  29  tons,  the 
"Cumberland,"  vith  tea  companions,  and  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  papora,  charts,  geological  spocimeua,  il:c  On 
December  15  he  put  in  at  Mauritios,  when  he  discovered 
that  Franco  and  England  were  at  war.  The  passport  he 
poaseased  from  the  French  Qovemment  was  for  tho  "  In> 
Testigator " ;  still,  though  ho  was  now  on  board  another 
ohip,  his  mission  was  easeotially  tho  same,  and  the  mark 
ha  was  on  was  simply  a  continuatiaa  of  that  commenced 
in  the  nnfortanate  vessel.  NeverthcleQs,  on  her  arrival 
at  Port  Loois  the  "Cumberland"  was  seized  by  order 
flf  the  governor-general  Do  Cacu.  Flindora's  papers  were 
taken  possession  of,  and  be  found  himself  virtually  a 
prisonsr.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  sad  details  of  this 
H^jnattfiable  captivity,  which  lasted  to  June  1810.  But 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  hardships  and  inaetirity 
Flinders  was  compelled  to  endnre  for  npmrds  of  six 
jaan  told  soioaBly  on  ia  health,-  and  brought  his  life  to 
a  premature  end.  Hq  reached  England  in  October  1810, 
after  an  absence  of  upwards  of  nine  jeats.  The  official  red- 
t^wiim  of  the  day  barred  all  promoUbn  to  the  nnfortanate 
explorer,  who  set  htnuplf  to  prepare  an  account  of  his 
explorations,  thongh  unfortunately  an  important  part  of  hia 
raeord  had  been  retained  by  Do  Caen.    The  remlta  of  hia 


Ubonrs  were  poUished  in  two  lane  quarto  Tolomee,  entiUed 
A  VofOftQ  Ttrr*  AMttrmUa,  wiU  a  folia  Tolnae  of  mapsi 
Tho  Tsiy  day  (Jalhr  IS,  1814)  on'wlik^  hia  work  wae 
irabbshed  FUMen  Aad,  Sft  the  early  age  of  forty.  Tkt 
great  wot\  is  a  model  of  ita  kind,  eont^ning  aa  it  doaa 
no*  only  a  aarratm  of  hia  own  and  of  prerioas  Toyageo, 
but  moatedy  statementa  of  the  scientific  resnlta,  emcial^ 
with  regard  to  magnetism,  mntaorology,  bydrogrqwy,  and 
navigatioa  Flinden  paid  gnai  attentioD  to  the  enom  of 
the  compass,  aapedally  to  those  caosed  by  tba  presence  of 
iron  in  abipo.  He  ia  under* toed  to  have  been  the  fint  to 
discoTor  ths  sooree  ttf  soch  erron  {which  hod  scarcely  beei 
Botioed  before),  and  after  invertigatiD^  the  laws  of  the 
Tariationa,  ha  snggeated  eonnterattnctions,  an  inventioB 
for  whkA  Profeseor  Bailow  got  mndi  credit  many  yearn 
afterwards.  Nnmerona  cxperimeots  w  ahipa'  magnetism 
Were  conducted  at  Portsmouth  by  Flinders,  by  order  of  the 
Admiralty,  ia  1812.  Bssides  the  Voj/age,  flinden  wrote 
Obtervationt  on  the  Coatt  of  Vat*  Dietnan't  Land,  B<ut§ 
Strait,  &c.,  and  two  papers  in  the  Phdl.  Tratu., — one  on 
the  "  Magnetic  Needle  "  (180S),  and  the  other  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  Uarioe  Barometer  "  (1806).         (j.  s.  k.) 

FLINT  is  a  colcadooic  variety  of  silica  found  in  the 
form  of  irregular  concretionary  nodules  of  vaiying  sis^ 
chiefly  in  the  Upper  Cballc  beds  and  in  other  similar  lime- 
stone deposits.  The  mode  in  which  flint  originated  is  not 
altogether  satisfactorily  expluued  ;  but  aa  traces  of  aome 
of  the  humbler  marine  organiama  are  almost  invariably 
found  in  the  nodules,  it  is  assumed  that  the  silicious  natter 
woj  partly  derived  from  these  organisms  themselves  aad 
that  they  formed  nuclei  around  which  solnUe  silica 
accumulated.  From  the  prevalence  of  silicious  spicohe  of 
sponges  in  tho  nodules,  it  is  affirmed  by  Dr  Bowerfaank 
that  all  flints  had,  for  their  primary  nuclei,  the  aiUcaOaa 
framework  of  the  sponges  which  flourished  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea  during  fho  Cretaceous  epoch.  Flints  occur  in  the 
chalk  in  itratificid  order,  and  the  various  beds  are  possessed 
of  a  uniformly  distinctive  character.  In  some  cases  they 
ore  found  in  continuous  layers,  at  other  places  they  occur 
OS  isolated  nodules.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk,  huge  flinti 
termed  "  potstones,"  of  a  pear-shaped  outline,  measuring 
as  much  as  three  feet  in  length  m  one  foot  across,  are 
obtujvd  ;  and  Aeae  are  imbedded  in  the  chalk  at  nghl 
angles  to  the  horiaontal  layen  of  amall  flints.  Flint  is  a 
compact  homogeneous  substance,  externally  coated  with  a 
white  silicious  coat,  and  frequently  hollow  in  the  centra'. 
It  has  a  dark  steely  grey,  almost  black,  sometimes  brownish 
colour  ;  it  b  faintly  translucent,  and  it  breaks  with  a  con- 
choiJal-or  glassy  fracture.  In  composition  it  consists  of 
almost  pure  silica,  partly  in  the  crystalline  or  non-soluble 
quartzy  form,  and  partly  in  the  non-crystalline  soluble 
state.  It  cont^na  traces  of  lime,  iron,  and  ainmina,  and 
when  the  proportion  of  lime  present  is  laige  it  passes  into 
chert.  WTion  newly  obtained  from  the  pits  the  contained 
moisture  of  flint  renders  it  easily  flaked  and  other- 
wise worked,  but  after  exposure  to  the  air  it  becunes 
dry,  hard,  and  intractable.  From  the  earliest  times  flint 
has  been  employed  as  a  flre-producer,  by  percussion  with 
iron  pyrites,  and  subsequently  with  a  steel  implement  in 
the  yet  familiar  form  of  "flint  and  steel"  In  classical 
authora  occasional  allusions  are  made  to  the  use  of  flint 
knivea ;  and  the  empbyment  of  flint  end  steel  to  prodnce 
fire  k  very  pointedly  desmbed  by  Tirgil  and  other  wn'ten. 
Except  to  a  trifling  extent  in  the  preparation  of  striken 
light  flints,  the  only  form  in  which  flint  industry  now  con- 
tinues is  in  the  fabrication  of  gnu-flints,  an  occupation 
carried  on  at  Brandon,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  at  Icklingham, 
two  villages  in  Suffolk.  In  1876  there  were  21  flint 
knappers  in  Brandon,  and  about  80,000  flints  were  sent 
away  woekty,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  go  to  West 
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Afiruk^  Th«  Btidag  for  liato  li  eoDdiuted  hf  Making  a 
^mw  pit  iato  tba  ^tlk  till  thA  bail  of  nitaUe  flinti  f  Um 
bMt  M9  fioor^ooee")  Mnaebed^aDd  along  thb  tbanuiMr 
4iifM  «  Miias  of  sm>U  gilleriei  or  bmowa,  cfenying  aU  th« 
■ntTttad  material  by  nud  to  tha  anrfaofc  Dm  fcauper^ 
ftoola  eonaiit  ot  tl»aa  hbi^  fonna  ol  bamBwr  and  a  ddad; 
and  pnbably  the  011I7  caaential  nodi&satka  Uuae  tools 
fcaTa  aver  nndergono  oouvta  in  Hw  aabatitntton  of  metal 
tor  aknte.  The  flint  !■ .  fint  broken  into  ooavenient  uiad 
angalar  pieoea,  cubes  ot  mboat  6  incbM,  oiled  qurten." 
Tilt  next  operatiott,  flaking"  ooDBista  m  atrikiog  off,  by 
jnoana  of  cwof Ally  ueamred  and  waD  directed  blowa,  flakes 
attending  from  end  to  end  of  the  quarter,  this  procesa  of 
flaking  being  oontiDaed  till  tlie  qtnrter  or  core  beoomea  too 
wtoaXL  to  yield  good  flakea.  The  aabaeqMnt  opetatiMi 
tanned  ''knapping"  oooaiata  in  ontting  or  bra^iagina  flakes 
tnuurenely  into  thasiEea  raqnind  tot  gni^inti,  eadi  flake 
yielding  two  or  three  flbia  of  diSisreDt  naes.  An  expert 
flaker  «ili  make  7000  to  10,000  flakea  in  a  day  of  tvelre 
lumra,  and  in  the  same  time  an  average  knapper  will  finish 
from  flakes  about  3000  gnn-flinta.  T^nt  is  also  employed 
in  boilding  and  for  road  metal  Caldned  and  powdered 
it  is  very  mach  need  in  the  manafactnre  of  saperior  kinds 
<tf  pottery.  For  the  flint  implements  of  primitive  times, 
aaa  AxraoKMOTf  vol  iL  ft  IIB,  and  ABoajMLOOT^  t6L 
iLp.  S37. 

Ftnrr,  •  imritime  connfy  of  Korth  WaleSf  tiie  smallest 
bnt  one  of  tiie  Wdsb  and  Engtiab  connUei,  lua  an  area  of 
264  eqoare  milea,  or  169.162  aeres;  and  (ozclnding  the 
detached  hnndred  of  Ifaelor,  which  ts  dirided  from  Den- 
bighshire by  the  Dee,  end  bounded  N.  by  Cheshire  and 
S.  and  E.  by  Salop,  lying  8  milM  to  the  S.E.  of  the  rest 
of  the  county)  its  boundaries  are  the  cBtnsiy  on  the  K., 
Cheshire  on  the  "N.  and  N.E.,  and  Denbighshire  with  tho 
Clwydian  range  to  the  S.  and  S.  W.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  county  from  S.E.  to  X.W.  ia  36  milea,  and  Its  breadth  is 
from  1 0  to  1 2 — Haelor  being  9  milea  by  S.  ^le  chief  pait 
of  it  ia  sitaate  on  tho  Coal-Meosnres  and  other  members  of 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  group,  A  billy  tract  of  SO  miles 
breadth  separates  tbe  Anglesey  Coal-Measnres  from  the 
Flinfshire  coal-field,  which  is  agidn  separated  from  that  of 
Denbighshire  to  S.E.  by  the  elevation  of  Mountain  Lime- 
Btone  and  Millstone  Grit  between  Qresford  and  Hope.  The 
latter  runs  continuously  along  the  southern  edge  of  the 
cool  strata,  followed,  except  in  the  eztremo  south,  where 
we  have  the  WenloclE  rock^  by  the  Mountain  Limestone. 
Tbe  extreme  west  and  east,  u  well  as  the  detaidied  hundred, 
of  the  eonnly  is  on  the  Kev  Had  Sandstone.  Symonds 
taya, — "The  coal  meftsuros  may  be  traced  along  the  shoro 
from  Flint  to  the  Point  of  Air  ;  and  the  route  from  Flint 
to  the  west  of  Holywell  crosses  the  Millstone  Qrit  to  tho 
Hoontain  Limestono."  The  Wenlock  rocks,  of  considerable 
altitude,  forming  the  northern  limb  of  the  Benven  moun- 
tains, extend  to  within  a  mile  of  the  shore  of  the  Doe, 
near  the  westom  limit  of  the  county,  the  margin  stUI  west 
beingfcompoeed  of  the  alluvial  flat  of  Rhuddlan  marsh  and 

Cof  the  vale  of  Clwyd.  To  the  south  the  Water-shed  of 
Berwena  divides  Flintahire  and  Denbighshire  for  some 
distance^ — Moel  Famman,  a  member  of  the  range  common 
to  both,  rising  to  1845  feet  Thb  is  higli  for  Flintshire 
though  Bucklqr  and  Halkin  mountains,  t*ith  thereat  of 
the  hill  system  north  and  south,  indicate  a  generally  moun- 
tainous character.  A  narrow  alluvial  tract  to  Uie  east  lies 
parallel  to  that  already  meotionod  in  the  extreme  west, 
and  both  are  connected  by  a  fertile  strip  of  reclaimed  land 
on  the  south  shore  of  tbe  estuary.  The  hundred  of  Uaelor 
ia  flat,  fertile,  and  highly  pictnnaqiie. 

Flint  haa  aoma  loTCly  nlkiy^  anch  as  thoae  of  the  Clwyd, 
partfy  in  tiia  ooonty,  and  the  Alyn,  and  dinglea  and 
miaa^  meh  •■  tbe  eowae  at  &»yr*sn  brook  from  Ewloe 
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Oaatla  to  tbe  Dee.  The  diiaf  rivers  are  tlMDe^QwjS,  and 
Alyn.  The  De«^  entering  the  eouify  near  Overtop  dlvidoa 
If  aelpr  froB  DaolngliaUra  on  the  vea^  and,  after  paanif 
Cheater,  booMb  it  abo  cn  Ae  nMh.  The  Ctmjd,  timg 
is  DanUgfasbiii^  entan  IlbtaUre  near  Bodlaiy,  aoiate 
a  brief  northward  oooie,  j(4na  tbe  Etwy  near  Blinddla^ 
past  which  they  flow  in  one  flannel  into  the  Irish  Sea  near 
RhyL  The  Alyn,  a  Denbi^Miira  tributary,  enter*  Flint* 
shire  near  the  base  of  Moel  Famman,  winds  betweefi  OUoaa 
and  Mold, — «ith  an  underground  coarse  of  half  amUi^  like 
fabled  Alpbena,  near  Heap-Alyn,— and -then  bending  aootli 
to  Oaergwyrli^  re-enters  Denbif^shirt  to  jmn  the  Dee.  Of 
Flintshh*  lakee,  unimportant  compared  with  thoae  of  Bai^< 
bonring  coontiea,  Uyn  Helig  near  Whttford  fi  the  cUeC 

Sloping  aeawatd,  witb  a  mild  dunat^  n  moderate  elm- 
tion  and  ahelter,  and  nflBdent  Mgation,  FlinlAire  is 
adapted  for  agricnltQi&   TbiM'jMiras  of  ita  aret  iambr 
coltiTaUMi,  aa  follows: — 

TTnder  eon  cwj*.   81,740  seres,  of  wUiJt  wheat  aadoata 

ooenpy  «sch  ona-thlid,  eal 
berley  om-faoith. 

Vndar  green  crops   S.SIS  sOm,  of  wbich  potatosa  oooofj 

one.firaith. 
Under  grui'osdar  rotatloa  14,809  octm. 
Under  permanent  jiwtttrv..  (t,S09  serea 
Bare,  fdlow,  ke.   S^Hl  aerca 

Total  in  caltiration  ...1U,S74  sens. 

Of  green  cropa,  tamipe  and  awedee  are  the  eUaf;  ma&< 
golds  ere  little  grown.  To  every  100  aeres  of  cultivated 
land  the  proportion  of 'horses  b  4*5,  of  cattle  43*4,  of 
sheep  100-8,  and  of  pigi  ll'S, — the  cattle  and  pigs  being 
about  the  same  proportion  aa  for  Denbighshire,  whila 
the  horses  and  sheep  Dumber  only  about  one^ialf.  Stock 
and  dairy  farming  are  keenly  pursued  by  the  Flintsbira 
farmer,  who  crossea  his  native  cattle  with  Horafords  and 
Downs,  hia  native  sheep  with  Leiiesters  and  Southdowna. 
FlintsUre  farms  are  of  more  tuan  average  size,  and  their 
occupina  are  intelltgent  and  progreaaive.  In  the  tfaidly 
planted  mining  population  they  find  a  ready  market  foe 
Doef  and  mutton,  as  well  as  for  cheese  and  butter. 

With  this  important  increment  to  their  agricoltnral 
population,  the  census  of  1871  gives  Flintahire  a  popula- 
tion of  76,312,  or  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  above  6500. 
In  1801  the  number  was  39,469,  so  that  the  increase 
daring  the  century  has  been  nearly  double.  Flint  is  now 
one  of  tbe  most  densely  peopled  countiss.for  its  size,  rank- 
ing the  third  in  nnmbm  of  North  Walea.  Ita  collieriea,  of 
which  there  are  27  <rf  note' in  the  county,  producing  an 
annual  average  of  G00,000  tons,  begin  at  Llanasa,  and  run 
south-east  through  Whitford,  Holywell,  Flint,  Halkin, 
Northop,  Buckley,  Mold,  and  Hawardcn.  Mach  of  the 
yield  is  exported.  Lead  is  raised  in  Halkin  mountain, 
and  in  some  nine  or  ten  mines  of  note  aboot  Mold, 
Holywell,  Prestatyn,  and  Talacre,  near  Llanoso,  the  avwago 
annual  produce  being  about  1200  tona  llie  town  of 
HolyweU  bos  been  reckoned  the  headquarters  of  the  "  lead 
ore  ticketlngt."  In  acane  coses  it  is  smelted  on  the  spot. 
Elsewhere  it  ia  sent  to  Bagilt,  Flint,  or  Chester  for  that 
purpose.  At  Dyaerth  zinc  is  woikod  to  a  limited  extend 
and  copper  in  Talargoch  mine,  FUntshire  has  also  cala- 
mine mmes ;  and  in  addition  to  frequent  smelting  woika, 
large  manufoctoriea  of  oil,  vitriol,  potash,  employ 
the  dwellera  near  the  coast,  while  coorse  clay-potterie^ 
the  products  of  which  go  by  train  and  rail  to  Oonnah^ 
Quay,  occupy  those  around  Buckley.  little  ironstone  ia 
now  raised,  Uie  seams  being  thin  and  the  ^eld  low  ;  but  an 
important  source  of  indnsby  ia  the  large  hmeatone  qnairieo, 
aij^t  in  number,  which  produce  a  qnanti^  of  building 
■tone,' burnt  lime^  and  man  atooe.  for  diemkal  woifci  aboBt 
^kin  and  alsewbrn 
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la  18U  OMBty  wM  ditidsd  ttetrnm  S6I0  ewtwn, 
«<  lAoB  S018«  or  58  par  csBt,  poiititl  MB  Iku  on« 
tan,  OB  msch  ih*  mbm  piopoctioA  ■■  Dtnbiglulun  (m 
iioLT^Ib77).  TbtKtangBMuof prepertiMWu40}«erM, 
the  ftvange  nliw  per  acre  £3, 13a.  .  Horn  than  oue- 
thiid  of  Uta  •omty  ii  owned  by  13  pcoprieton,  fii.,  Lord 
Humet  (Heiimer  Hall),  7818  scrca;  Captain  Conwj 
{Bhyl),  6d26 ;  UoatTn  TrwtMi,  U60 ;  Rigkt  Hon.  W.  E. 
aiadatoUb  6908;  Sir  Piera  Uoatyo  (Tslaere).  4166;  Sir 
Hofl^  ^nUiuna  (Bodelwyddao^  4011 ;  Lord  Keasron 
(GvedingtoD),  4004 ;  Birer  Dee  Companj,  3679 ;  Daks  ot 
WeMmiutar  (Halkin  Cartle).  3338 ;  P.  fi.  D.  Cooke 
(a«7aaB^),  3204 ;  Earl  of  Denbigh  (Downiog),  2938 ; 
Edmnod  Peel  (OTerton),  2897  ;  W.  R  Hngbea  (St  Anph), 
3119.  The  eoontr  petty  Mwioiial  diviiioiia  are — Hold; 
Northop ;  Ha  warden  and  Brooghtoc  ;  Cae^pryrle  ;  Hdy- 
wall;  OMrm;  Bhyl,  Prestatyn,  and  St  Asaph;  and 
Baamar.  Sunt  boroogb  bat  its  separata  comnUsdon  of 
iha  paaca^  the  borough  magistrates  holding  tiMtr  petty 
aaMBMU  at  the  town-hall  for  the  borough  district,  The 
whole  ooonty  ooostitntes  one  lieatenancy,  and  there  are  no 
highway  distrieti.  The  principal  towns  are  FUnt,  Mold, 
St  Aaaph,  Shyl»  Holywall 

lUiU  (aaid  to  be  derived  from  a  comptton  of  the  docn- 
mentary  term  "  Caatallom  ^od  Flnentnm"  into  "Apod 
la  Flynt"}  ia  the  c^titalaod  aole  corporate  town  of  the 
•oanty,  a  seaport  and  cotttribatoiy  boiongfa,  173  milea 
liom  LoadiHi,«n  the  aoaA  «f  the  Dae  eatoary,  between  the 
■at  wd  Uia  hilla  inlaod.  It  haa  aoma  goM  honses,  and 
lua  VBCoreced  its  deeadenee  of  twenty  years  ago  mnee  the 
ostabUahment  of  vast  chemical  works,  wht^  make  it 
the  seat  of  great  alkali  manofacturea,  by  Uessra  Mnspratt 
Brothen,  Hontley,  and  others.  Its  chief  imports  are 
solphnr  and  other  chemicals ;  its  exports  coal,  soda,  potash, 
oopper,  and  TariooB  chemical  prodacts.  The  church  is  not 
remarluble;  bat  there  are  good  parochial  schools  and 
saTetal  nonconfinmist  chapels.  The  footways  of  the  town 
•n  flagged,  and  there  are  other  street  improTement^  Until 
fin  years  ago  the  county  jail  occupied  (as  at  Harerfocd- 
west)  an  angle  of  the  Edwardian  Castle  on  Uio  edge  of  the 
estwHT ;  it  was  then  removed  to  Hold~where,  howerer, 
the  new  and  ooetly  jail  has  been  closed  by  theKew  Prisons 
Act,  and  FlintsUre  prisonerg  are  now  sent  to  Chester 
OmUs.  The  old  Flint  jail  has  been  bought  by  the  Messrs 
Unapratt,  and  tamed  to  good  use  as  a  "  working  men's 
cluK"  It  was  in  Flint  Castle  that  Percy  betrayed  Bichard 
IL  to  Bidtngbroke  in  1399.  In  1643  it  surrendered  to  the 
Round  beads,  and  four  years  later  was  dismantled.  Its 
cmstabk  is  still  ^ipointed  by  tha  crown,  with  duties 
limited  ilaea  the  Htmidpal  CorporaticmaltefDnnsAettodie 
asM  of  th«  roina, — a  square  court  with  towers  at  the  angles 
•hntting  the  sea,  and  a  maaslve  round  tower  with  a  draw- 
bridgsb  Flint  was  made  a  borough  by  Edward  L,  and 
chartered  by  Edward  UL  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
as  earl  of  Cheater.  Since  the  Befonu  Act  it  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  eounctllon.  It  is  the 
nomination  plaee  for  the  group  of  contributory  boroughs, 
TiK,  FUnt,  Oaergwyrl^  Caerwys,  Overton,  Bhuddlau, 
wUch  with  St  Asaph,  Holywel^  and  Bhyl  returns  one 
ttamberof  padiament.  In  1871  the  population  of  Flint 
«u  4369,  u  against  8296  in  1851. 

JfoUU  a  well-bnik  town  on  the  Alyn,  in  the  south-east 
cf  tlintsbire,  the  eeutre  of  a  great  coal  and  lead  district,  a 
tarminus  of  tha  Chester  and  Holyhead  branch  railway,  the 
assise  town  of  the  county,  and  the  great  locale  ot  cono^ 
botuusL  Its  restored  church  of  the  early  16th  century  is 
one  of  tha  finest  in  the  diocese ;  and  the  Bailey  Hill  is  the 
aitaof  an  ancient  fortrass  stormed  in  1144  and  in  1323. 
Tha  population  of  Mold  ia  12,887  tqr  the  fast  eensna. 

St  Ataph,  one  of  tba  idiir  Welsh  aeaa,  and  a  cathedral 


t»mv  liai  Mar  Ibe  eoDfiaenee  of  Oe  Elwy  aa4  Qwji, 
Fonnded  originally  by  Eentigem,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and 
named  after  his  sncoeesor  Asa,  or  Asaph,  it  etill  posfease^ 
ootlutbg  the  buffets  and  vidasttudes  of  ages,  its  plain  yel 
massive  eraeiform  chnreh.  Ibe  pc^nlation  io  1871  of  that 
part  of  the  town  which  is  situated  in  the  coQoty  of  Flint 
vras  3806. 

At  the  same  caasna  the  winter  popolation  o(  the  flonp- 
Mag  waterinff-plaiie  of  iJAjrf  b  {^ven  4*  4229;  but  ija 
snmmw  vreraga  is  Aon  10,000  to  12,000,— ^way  wid 
water  famlitieB  Udding*  fair  to  eclipse  the  eocient  neigh- 
bouring borough  of  XkiiddUt%  whidi  was  once  gf  such 
importance  that  Edward  L  held  his  padiamant  in  it,  and 
the  Statutes  of  Bhuddlau  wwe  pts^ed  therei  TopDktlon 
of  Bhuddlan,  6526. 

Holymti  depends  for  it*  ]ffospari^  on  iu  lead  m^ 
and  lime-works,  ita  et^par,  brass,  and  wcas,  and  its  lead 
smslting,  At  the  last  cenans  iti  pwnlation  wa»  9980;  It 
bass  railway Btadon  on  Ae  Clwater  and  Holyhead Hne, 
tijp  miles  from  the  town,  and  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Badngwerk.  Closer  still  ia  St  'Wini- 
fred's well,  the  eaquiaite  Ute  Perpeodiculnr  cJi^pel  above 
which  has  been  restored.  Other  places  of  antiquarian  in- 
terest are  Caemys,  on  the  Hold  and  Denbigh  railway — 
with  its  streets  at  right  angles  and  other  indications  of 
Boman  occupation;  Hope,  w Hope  Estyn,  near  Caergwyrle; 
and  Overton,  in  the  detadiad  part  of  Ilint.  Bodhiy  re- 
tains the  tradition  of  Boman  occupation.  Hum  is  a  for- 
tified Britieh  post  at  MoeUy-Oaer,  near  Northop,  and  arood- 
way  at  Halkin,  near  WhitTm^ 

The  history  and  antiquities  of  Flintshire  aru  of  some  im- 
portancb    Uae»-y-Garmon,  a  mile  from  Mold,  ia  the  scene 
of  tbe  bloodless  victory  of  the  Britons  under  Qtnaanus  and 
Lupus  over  the  Hcts  and  Scots  in  430  a.d.,  remembered  as 
tbe  "Alleluia  victory."   Bangor  Isooed,  "the  great  high 
choir  in  Maetor,"  preaerres  the  site  of  the  monaetwy  sud- 
denly and  totally  desta)yed  vrith  mocs  than  2000  monks  by 
Etkelfred  of  Northnmberiand  in  607.   Wattes  Dyke  and 
OSa's  Dyke — anpposed  to  have  run,  tbe  former  from  the  coast 
near  Bastngwerk,  past  Halkin,  Hope,  and  the  Alyn  gorge, 
towards  Oswestry,  and  the  latter  from  Prestatyn  southward 
towards  Mold,  Minera,  and  across  the  Sevcru  ovei  tbe  Long 
Mountain — perpetuate  tbe  names,  one  of  a  local  hero,  tbe 
other  of  a  greet  Merdan  ruler.    At  Cynsyllt,  or  CoIeahiU, 
ia  the  scene  of  a  second  defeat  of  Henry  II.  by  Owain 
Owynedd  about  a  mile  from  Fltut,  the  flrai  having  been  at 
Coed  Ewloe,  where  a  lone  tower  remains  to  recall  1^  tale. 
TumuK,  maenbirs,  and  inscribed  stones  are  frequent  In 
FlintsUre,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  last  being  the 
<*Uaen  Achwynfan"  of  the  9th  to  12th  century  near 
Pantasa,  and  the  14th-«eotury  eroaa  in  Newmarket  church- 
yard.   Most  of  the  Flint  castles  are  Edwafdion,  that  at 
Caergwyrle  beq>eaking  an  earlier  Soman  and  even  Britidi 
occi^ietion. 

Flintshire  is  well  provided  with  ^blio  elementarr 
schools,  vis.,  68  voluntary  and  4  board  schools,  end  Church 
of  Enf^and  Sunday-echooU  It  belongs  to  tbe  diocese  of 
St  Asaph. 

On  the  histiny  of  tbe  connty  mfty  ba  coBnilt«d  ArcMteoltgia 
Camhtniit,  *A  esrias,  vol  HL;  Tbomu,  EuiorTi  of  Vu  Dinoaeo/ 
St  AMfh,  1874;  Peuiant'a  Twr  in  W<da ;  Kicbola*.  Annah  of 
WtUK  CouiUie*  and  i^fity  Familtc$ ;  Noia  on  the  Hislmy  of  the 
Ctmty  Toim  of  Flint,  by  Hnirr  Tsvlor,  t«wii-derk  of  Fliat,  1875  ; 
Uumy'B  SanMook  ^  JV.  Ji'ala,  1674.  (J.  DA.) 

FLINT,  TmoTHV  (1780-1840),  an  American  clergyman 
and  writer,  was  bom  io  Beading,  Massachusetts,  July  H 
1780.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  dose  ^ 
1800.  Settled  as  a  Congregational  minister  in  Luuenb"K 
Massachusetts,  he  pursued  sdentific  studies  with  int'-^^  • 
and  his  labours  in  nis  laboratory  seemed  so  atranff  '''^ 
people  of  that  retired  region,  that  some  persons  -nppOMd 
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and  aaaerted  that  he  ma  anguad  In  cooBtorfaitiBc.  Thii 
led  to  diaagraeebla  coo^catwOi^  vUch  naoltad  in  Ua 
leaving  bU  ^^nah  and  baeooung  a  nUaionaiy  in  the  valbj 
of  the  M>SBis8ippL  There  could  have  been  no  dacipUofl 
better  adapted  to  correct  hi*  natural  aenaittTeneaa  than 
Us  work  at  (ha  Veat  in  those  daja,  where  he  came 
into  coDtaet  with  ma.ay  rongb  people  and  peculiar  aocial 
habit^  His  obaerrations  on  the  maoners  and  e))aiaetar 
«l  the  settlers  of  the  Ohio  and  Miasiasippi  Talleja  mn 
recorded  in  a  reiy  pictnresqne  work  called  JiteoU^ctioru  ef 
Tm  Tean  patted  in  tit  ValUy  of  ti4  Mittittipptt  Boston, 
1826.  This  book  passed  to  a  second  edition,  and.  axdtad 
so  much  interest  as  to  be  translated  into  French  as  wdl  as 
rspciflted  id  England.  Indeed,  it  waa  the  fink  aeeonnt  of 
tbe  Weatam  States  of  America  which  bnMghfe  to  light  the 
ml  life  and  character  of  the  peo^e.  Hint  had  acquired 
this  knowledge  of  the  joaag  oonuntinitiee  of  the  Wast, 
not  only  hj  his  jonmeys  among  them  na  an  itinerant 
preacher,  but  also  by  having  been  for  a  abort  period  teacher 
and  fanner  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Bed  Riveiai 
The  success  which  this  work  mat  with,  togMher  with  the 
failing  health  of  the  writer,  led  him  to  telinqnish  his  mor^ 
active  labours  for  literary  potanita.  Hia  anlMeqnant  pnbli- 
eations  were  aa  fc^ws  : — J^Voncu  £«irum,  or  the  ilexiean 
Patriot,  1S36, — a  Dor^  the  seane  of  whieh  ia  laid  in 
Uexieo  at  the  period  of  tlu  nrolntioa  in  whid  Itarbida 
waa  orertbrown;  A.  Cmdmtti  Otograpkf  ami  Sittarf 
tlu  Watem  StaUi  m  (JW  Mittiuvpi  FU%,  3  Tob.  8t& 
CSncin.,  1028;  Ariiur  Clattmfft  a  BOrd,  1828;  Cfeorg* 
Matom,  th$  Yomg  Bmihmodtmim^  a  nord ;  India*  Wan 
M  tha  Wett,  1S33;  Memtoir  Damid  £e<mt,  1634.  In 
addition  to  these  works,  Flint  pabliahed  aereral  tranala- 
UoDS  from  the  French,  and  essaya  in  the  London  Atktmrmm^ 
the  WttUm  Smm»,  and  the  JTw  York  f  Mdniapbr,  of 
whieh  liat  two  magaanaa  ha  was  at  diteut  timsi  editor. 
His  atiyU  waa  rivU,  plain,  and  foiciU^  and  his  nattar  in- 
tnrsarinfl:  Uie^ritof  hiawriUngawaaalwayabamaneand 
gmM  i  As  Quarltrtf  Bmnmo,  in  a  notice  of  hia  flrat  book, 
says:  "These  pages  reflect  a  sincere^  bomana^  andlibeial 
ibanctar,  a.wann  and  gentle  hearty  woA.  baidly  even  a  pre- 
jodioe  which  is  not  anuabla."  He  was  rery  iodiutrionB,  and 
had  acquired  sodi  a  power  of  abatraction  that  be  prose- 
cuted tite  labour  of  tnuulating  the  BioffrapMe  UiuvtrteUt 
in  a  room  where  other  persona  were  -engaged  in  work  or 
eonveisation,  being  eo  abeorbed  in  hia  work  as  to  lose  all 
eonaeionsnesa  of  when  he  was  or  who  was  ^ssMUt,  Be 
died  in  Salem,  August  18,  ]64a  His  works  on  the 
Western  States  are  atill  among  tba  best  we  btTe  on  the 
aobjecL 

FLODOABD,  or  Fbodoast  (894-M6),  k  French 
chroniclor,  waa  bom  at  Epemay  in  694.  Be  was  educated 
ai  Bheims,  and  for  acmie  time  held  the  office  of  canon  in 
the  cathedral  of  that  ci^.  Hie  later  years  of  his  life  were 
apaot  in  reUremsnk  at  •  nughbonring  pionastaiy,  and  ware 
devoted  to  sto^  and  the  •zerdsastrfi^y.  He  died  38th 
liandi  966.  His  works  ate  liis  owist  importMik  oontribq* 
lion  to  the  Jrsoch  litatatme  ol  hia  time,  and  eon^  of 
BiMoirt  tU  figiiM  dt  BJmm  i  C^Arom^iM  auerj^  a  poetical 
history  of  Jeans  Christ,  the  apoatlea,  the  popes,  and  the 
adnts  and  martps  of  kbe  church ;  and  ChrotUeim  Rermm 
inter  iWncos  petlarum,  which,  beginning  vrith  the  year 
919  and  ending  with  966,  throws  more  lijght  than  any  other 
doooment  onue  RDnals  of  the  10th  centniy.  This  wwk 
was  first  printed  in  the  Senm^  Burgwidieanm  CSUoukdm, 
Basel,  1675  ;  and  a  translation  of  it  wasinaarted  by  Qnlsot 
in  hia  CoOsdiM  de»  Utmoint  rcfaf^  A  tHuloin  d«  FraMBt. 
Tba  pcosa  of  Flodoard  ia  very  eomei  and  elegant,  hot 
bis  poetiy  is  no  rae^tion  to  tba  maehMioal,  nnwuaical, 
add  coouoOB-plaoe  verses  belon^ng  to  tUs  period  of 
litaralDN, 


FLOOD.   Soa  DiuroK. 

FLO(H>,  Hnmr  (17M.I791),  sa  sbIdmI  btsh  oibior 
and  poUtiidan,  bom  in  173S,  was  the  aee.of  Ae  Bight 
HonoittaUe  Warden  Flood,  ehief-jHties  of  Oe  Qneai^ 
Beneh  in  Ireland.  Ha  came  <tf  an  old  Kentiah  faBnly,  a 
btiadb  of  vAleb  had  settled  ni  KillnnD  j  dnriag  tbe  CSrfl 
War.  At  the  ag»  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Trini^Cdlm 
DuUio;  atid  be  sabeequently  studied' at  Ozfcnd  uadcr 
Markbun,  afterwards  archlHahop  of  ToriL  On  leaving  the 
nniveraity  with  a  good  reputatioo  for  daasical  rcbolanbip 
he  proceeded  to  the  Temple.  Poesassing  a  eompeteqt 
fortune,  hi|^  social  poeition,  and  considerable  nunOy 
inSoenoe,  be  determined  to  devote  himself  to  a  pditica] 
life,  and  obtained  •  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
for  his  own  eonnty  of  Kilkenny.  His  abilitiea  soon  plsced 
him  in  the  poaitieB  of  a  leader  tA  the  opposition  or  popohr 
party,  to  which  be  rendered  good  service  on  aevenl 
oocasioMi  Among  his  more  intimats  frieods  at  this  time 
were  the  agreeable  and  gifted  Lord  Chariemoot,  Vr 
Bnshe,  and  toe  bmoos  Qnttan,  -mho  owed  a  good  deal  to 
Flood'a  assistance  in  entering  upon  pnUie  lifsi  Hkki^ 
somewhat  too  solemn  and  dignified,  Flood  was  an  orator  of 
considerably  power,  and  especially  master  of  that  unsparing 
invective  which  was  then  oi>e  of  ue  beat  employed  weapons 
of  debate,  and  whkdi  often  degenerated  into  what  would 
now  ba  eonaidmd  nnwairanti^  peftonalitica  At  ttat 
timi^  Indeed,  poUtieal  livalty  frequMitly  ended  b  persiaBl 
hatred.  In  1769  Flood  had  the  mnfortnne  to  ba  umhad 
in  an  election  qoarrel  with,  a  Mr  Agar.  Tba  iSBalt  was  a 
dad,  and  on  tlie  second  ezdiange  Aots  Agar  was  mor- 
tslly  woonded.  Flood  wss  brovgfat  to  trid,  but  acqoittod. 
In  177S  Flood  was  persoaded  to  an  act  which  serionriy 
diminiBhed  his  influence.  He  accepted  the  i^ce  of  Tie** 
treasurer  under  Lord  Hareooit  and  ua  dobs  of  Baekin{|hasB. 
Bat  in  178(^  in  eomequsnos  trf.  Us  sttonc  qmpsdrtr  witt 
tba  eanae  of  Irish  indepsndaiiea.  and  Ms  podttiBB  si 
lieotaosnt-oolood  of  the  Irish  vc^nnteMS,  be  felt  oUiged  to 
resign  this  office^  and  in  conseqnence  l».was  iSBurved  lly 
the  Ooremment  frun  the  oonnd^  treMment  whidi  ha 
bitteily  resented.  His  influence  was  now  entirely  derotad 
to  the  support  of  the  popnlar  party,  i^idi  in  (act  he  had 
aerer  deeerted.  He  was  present  at  the  great  armed  eoa- 
vention  of  the  vdunteers  which  met  at  Dnngannon,  and 
propoaed  a  zasdnthm  tbst  the  powers  ezerosed  by  tba 
Privy  Ooanefl  were  nnconatitotiotmL  Aftw  tba  passing  of 
the  Irish  Bill  tA  Bight  tbroqgh  the  ^tsadid  eflbrto  ol 
Qrattan,  Flood  made  an  attempt  to  addsre  what  ba 
considered  would  be  a  still  greeter  triumph.  He  de^md 
that  the  mere  repeal  of  tlw  Act  <6  Geo.  L)  whicb 
had  Butgeeted  Ir^nd  to  the  control  of  the  Engtinb 
parliament  was  not  enoof^  and  insisted  upon  an  exprtM 
rroonncemeni  of  the  right  of  the  Englkb  parltameot 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  govtynmant  of  Ireland. 
Qrattan,  maintaining  (bat  bis  own  maasore  was  enflclrn^ 
TigDroDsfy  opposed  the  bill  whidi  Flood  iatrodaeed;  and 
the  two  o^ors,  forgetting  thdr  old  Mandsbiii^  «z- 
chsnged  speeehee  full  of  the  bitterest  persond  bvaetivsi 
The  qnand  was  about  to  end  in  a  duel,  and  arrsogeauata 
were  actoally  being  made  for  a  meeting  when  the  afiUr 
waa  disoorered,  and  both  were  bonnd  over  to  keep  the  psank 
Flood's  bill  was  canpLetdy  defeated,  for  it  was  dtogetber 
unneceesaiy,  and  could  only  liave  stfved  as  a  tnnmph  to 
Irish  aationd  vanity.  In  1783  Flood  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  Enfdish  Honsa  tit  Ombbioos  (while  rrtaining  his  ssst  in 
the  Iridi  Honss),  being  elected  M.P.  for  Win^estes;  Ha 
was  afterwards  (1765)  member  (or  Sssfesd.  Bat  his  sae- 
coss  waa  not  sudt  as  he  had  eqf«iyed  In  tralaBd,  aad  Ua 
career  in  the  English  parliament  wss  not  of  iMch  impoit- 
aoce.  Ferit4>B  his  greatest  effort  wia  bia  spaath  agsinsl 
Pitt's  faowas  cMamsieid  tcoa^,  rbod  disd  «a  SsM 
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Doeemlxr  1791.  He  lefk.£0OOO  a  year  to  Trinity  College, 
Dnblin,  part  tX.  wfatch  was  to  foODcl  a  profeaaorahip  of  Itish 
and  fandah  priaae  few  Eo^ish  and  ItIbIi  compoaitiou,  bak 
doa  deetiiiatioD  of  the  beqaeet  waa  set  aeide. 

-FLOO&  CLOTH  ia  ft  oorering  for  the  floon  of  lobbiu, 
halla,  paaaagea,  and  other  aicoatMHia  where  there  is  mach 
tnfBc  and  heavy  wear.  Originally  lloor-oloth  conaisted  of 
a  heary  oaana  coated  with  pautetir  coloora  aod  oni&mented 
with  Mttecna  asMnted  with  Iha  bmah.  At  tf  later  period 
ateoe^ed  ornaments  totJcthe  place  of  hand-painted  pattema, 
and  now  orDamental  deaigoa  are  applied  aolely  by  means  <^ 
hand-blocks.  Kirkcaldy,  in  Scotland,  is  the  leading  centre 
of  the  oil  floor^oth  manofactare,  in  which  town  it  was 
firmly  eatablished  by  the  energy  of  the  late  Michael  Nairn 
— the  operations  of  the  firm  fonnded  by  him  being,  it  is 
Utdentood,  the  most  ezteosire  in  the  ttade.  T^e  brief 
ontHne  of  Aa  mannfoctore  which  foUowa  leptaaoiU  tlia 
'noeeeaaa  as  eondaoted  in  tlu  axtenaiTe  estaUiahmenta  <tf 
Shqdietd  and  Beveridge  of  Krkcoldy,  where  the  maehanv 
eal  and  other  arrangements  have  reached  the  bigheat  per- 
f(«tton  anggested  l:^  skill  and  experience. 

The  size  of  the  canvas  operated  on,  which  most  be  free 
from  all  seams  and  joinings,  is  8  yards-  wide  by  25  yards 
loo^  The  hags  webe  from  which  these  canTasses  are  cut 
an  woTca,  ch^y  in  power-looma,  in  lengths  of  160  jrards, 
bm  which  aix  floor-cloth  pieeea  an  obtainsd.  For  the 
dMi^  QsaKtiea  of  floorcloth  jnte  canTaa  B  emplejed, 
bat  m  du  beat  fcinda  the  materia  ia  wovra  ol  atoot  tow 
yam.  Tbe  {woea  of  eanvaa  in  sizea  aboTk  Indicated  are 
mooated  on  a  aeriee  of  stout  woodni  stretching  framee, 
ranged  about  SO  inches  apart  from  each  other  in  a  loftf, 
well-ventilated  halL  The  back  or  under  part  of  the  floor- 
doth  is  first  dealt  with,  Uie  fint  operation  being  to  coat  the 
wh(^  sarfaee  with  thin  sUe,  which  fills  op  the  interstices 
and  prevents  the  oil  of  the  pigment  from  pebebating  and 
lotting  the  fibres.  The  paint,  which  ia  next  applied,  is  of 
the  oonnsteney  of  a  tiiln  plaster,  and  is  made  up  of  raw  oil, 
aoma  torpen^^  and  ochre,  nmber,  and  other  earthy  pig- 
mantai  It  ia  laid  on,  not  with  brushee,  but  with  long 
tromli^  the  operation  hnng  called  "  trowelling,"  and  the 
workmen  go  orer  a  large  surface  with  great  expedition. 
When- the  operation  is  complete,  the  iron  doors  of  the.hal) 
are  doeed  and  streams  of  heated,  slightly  moist  air  are 
Mown  by  a  fan  blast  into  the  apartment,  a  temperatnte  of 
from  78*  to  90*  Fahr.  being  then  maioteined.  Tbe  moist- 
nre  in  the  heat  is  essential  for  keeping  the  punt  while 
drying  from  ehrinkinf;;,  cracking,  and  scaling  off.  When 
the  paint  ia  dry  the  whole  surface  is  smoothed  with  pumice, 
atid  Uie  back  is  finished  with  a  coat  of  thinner  colour,  in 
which  boiled  ml  without  turpentine  is  employed,  thereby 
securing  a  gloe^  surface  and  finisL  As  soon  as  the  back 
is  dry  \b»  face  or  upper  side  hss  to  be  toraed  to  the  work- 
men, an  opeeation  which  demands  great  csntion  and  pre- 
duoQ  to  prevent  the  canvas  from  being  torn  and  destroyed. 
Tbe  lower  edge  be^ng  carried  op  and  secured  along  the  top 
of  fhe  fhune,  the  npper  part  is  snddenly  detached  arid  let 
down  to  the  fioor.  ^le  face  receivee,  in  succession,  a  coat 
of  nio  and  three  "  trowelling "  coats,  with  pumicing 
between,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  these  operations  it 
is  ready  for  printing.  The  printing  is  a  costly  process, 
owing  to  the  great  store  of  blocks  which  it  is  found 
neceesary  to  provide  and  keep  up;  and  the  colosrs  used  are 
also  expsnure,  consisting  as  they  do  of  thtfine  bright  pig- 
Benta  with  a  ftmndatin  of  whito  lead.  The  bloc^  have 
a  printing  aoifaee  fA  18  aqnare  inehea,  cut  eitiier  of  pear 
tree  or  other  wood,  or  with  faces  of  type  metal  easC  in 
wood  matnoee,  tiie  interstices  being  filled  up  with  felt 
Tha  «o«t  ia  fortherinereased  by  the  laborioDf  and  tedious 
■aim II  (rf. tha  operations,  tlie  printing  of  an  eight-eoloor 
over  a  foil  piece  nqairinf  jm>  Im*  turn  7.20^ 


separate  applications  of  the  we^  of  aigbt  tolour  bloc^  and 
one  finishing  block.  Tbe  cloth  Is  bronght  to  the  printing 
room  by  a  kind  of  overhead  tramwjiy  arrangement,  where 
it  is  passed  over  a  long  narrow  table.  At  ^e  side  of  tbir 
stands  the  printer,  and  the  colour  table,  on  which  is  spread 
tbe  colour  he  is  to  print,  is  mounted  on  rails  which  nu 
parallel  to  the  table  over  which  the  cloth  is  spread. 
Guide  bars  are  arranged  over  the  doth  to  secure  that  the 
various  impreasions  fall  on  their  proper  placea  with  the' 
ntmost  precision,  and  overhead  are  suspended  from  a 
sprmg  beam  screw  presses  which  travel  from  end  to  end  of 
the  tabla  Hie  block  having  received  the  needful  Amonnt 
of  colour,  and  being  lud  in  position  over  the  dotb, 
receives  by  means  of  the  movable  screw  press  a  tight  elas- 
tic squeese,  which  secores  a  uniform  impression  of  the 
portion  of  the  pattern  bronght  out  by  one  colour.  Hie 
varions  colonra  are  ao  printed  in  in  succession,  and  there- 
after the  whole  ie  gone  over  wi^i  a  finishing  Uock,  die 
surface  of  which  ia  cut  into  fine  ttru^  grooves  or  linen 
Finally,  the  finished  dotb  ia  moved  to  a  drying  room,  wbere^ 
suspended  by  tbe  two  extremities  foca  outwards,  it  is  left 
to  harden  and  sesson. 

Oil  floor-cloth  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  has  a  hard, 
cold,  and  uncomfortable  surface,  while  it  is  almost  as  noisy 
to  the  tread  ss  ordinary  wooden  flooring.  Many  substances 
have  been  proposed  to  snpplant  it,  in  which  these  objectioa- 
able  features  have  been  more  or  leea  overcome,  whUe  the; 
retain  ita  advantagaa  of  reaiatanoe  to  waar,  clwnneea,  ud 
freedom  from  damp^  Of  tbeae  bodies  lindeunlas  proved 
most  aucceesfnl  is  experbnce,  bat  Tariona  otiw  matwiali 
of  a  similar  kind  have  been  uitrodneed  and  oaed  to  a  eon- 
siderable  extent 

Kam^vlieeM  is  a  variety  of  flow-cloth,  which,  althoogh 
invented  about  1843,  did  not  receive  prominent  public 
notice  till  the  London  International  Exhibition  of  1862. 
The  materials  and  processes  employed  in  its  manufacture 
vary  considerably,  bat  it  is  essentially  a  preparation  of 
india-rubber  masticated  up  with  ground  cork,  die  prepom- 
tion  end  mixture  being  effected  by  repeated  paanng  ol 
tbe  material  between  grooved  rollera.  When  thnoOf^^f 
incorporated  the  preparation  is  rolled  out  into  sheets,  some- 
times over  a  backing  of  canvas,  by  passing  it  between  pain 
of  wide  and  heavy  steam-heated  rollers.  In  addition  to 
the  substancee  above  mentioned,  gutta-percha,  sawdost, 
peat-dust,  ground  leather,  boiled  oil,  tesini,  mtch,  asphalt 
tar,  cbaD:,  and  fibrons  residnea  have  all  been  naed  in 
kamptnlioon  making.  The  idled  sheets  ate  ornamented 
by  printing  simple  patterns  on  their  surface,  but,  aa  much 
of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  kamptulicon  would  be  lost 
were  its  whole  surface  covered  with  oil  pigments,  the  kamp- 
tulicon surface  is,  as  far  as  possible,  left  exposed  Kamp- 
tulicon forms  a  worm,  pleasant,  soft,  and  noisaloea  floors 
clutb,  but  the  higher  qualities,  in  which  india-rubber  and 
ground  cork  are  the  main  ingredisnt8,aie  rather  expanidve, 
and  the  mant^tnre  haa  bam  cortailed  dncq  the  introdoo- 
tion  of  linoleum. 

lAiuAeim. — iniia  aubatance  consists  of  oxidized  linseed 
oil  combined  witli  grmmd  cork,  tretded  and  rolled  vary 
much  in  the '  same  manner  aa  kamptulicon,  to  which,  in 
appearance  and  properties,  it  bears  a  dose  reeemblaQce. 
llie  manufacture  was  first  conducted  under  a  series  of 
patents  secured  by  Mr  F.  Walton,  tbe  essential  feature  of 
his  procees — his  method  of  oxidizbg  Euseed  oil- — having 
been  patented  in  January  1860.  ^e  oxidation  wsaefibeted 
by  mixing  tbe  oil,  perfecUy  dear  and  bright,  with  a  suit-' 
able  drier,  by  preference  from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  aoetala 
of  lead  b^g  used,  and  spreading  it  in  thin  films  on  sor^ 
faces  of  considereble  extent,  which  films  were  exposed  to 
currents  of  heated  air.  In  this  way  a  repid  oxid^ion  was 
induced,  the  «1  baiiv  tnuuf onned  into  liooxain,  a  aQghtfy, 
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Mulio  ■ani'tealnoijl  bodj,  haviDg  nuny  ptopecUe*  in 
•ommoe  with  india-rnbber,  with  the  advantage  of  •  elear 
■enu-traosluce'it  yoUow  colour.  In  hia  patent  of  December 
1S63,  dealing  chieSy  with  the  production  of  coloured 
patterna  on  Unolenm,  Mr  Walton  specifies,  as  a  suitable 
composiUon  for  the  body  of  the  material,  ^  cwt.  of  oxidized 
oil,  1^  cwL  of  resin,  I  cwt  of  kaarie-gom  and  colouring 
matter,  mixed -together  in  a  steam-heat^  pan  and  cast  into 
cakes.  It  was  afterwards  to  be  mixed  with  so  equal 
weight  of  cork  dust,  or  a  somewhat  larger '  quantity  of 
■airaaBt,  and  spread  on  and  pressed  into  a  woven  fabric 
between  steam-heated  rollers.  The  breadth  of  the  finished 
linoleum  is  detenoinGd  by  the  breadth  of  die  spreading 
rollers  through  which  it  posses ;  at  present  that  does  not 
exceed  six  feet.  The  manufactare  of  linoleum  is  rapidly 
extending,  and  since  the  expiry  of  lit  Walton's  patent 
rights,  it  haa  been  begun  Ij  the  leading  Kirlco^djr  floor 
ebthmakeis. 

.Sovlimion. — Under  thia  name  a  kind  of  floor-cloth 
with  a  linoleom-tike  aurface  is  manufactured  of  waste 
materials,  bj  a  process  patented  in  January  I86S  by  John 
R  Wood.  It  is  composed  of  about  equal  portions  of  raw 
bnfl'alo  or  other  hide  macerated  aud  reduced  to  a  pulp, 
pulped  cotton  or  linen  rags,  and  coorso  hair  ground  up 
short  aud  fine.  These  are  mixed  into  a  common  pulp  iu  a 
fonn  of  r^  engine,  and  snbsoqnentty  spread,  drained,  dried; 
and  pressed  on  a  machine  similar  to  that  used  in  the  |Kiper 
maanfacture.  The  ornamentation  is  effected  in  the  manner 
empbyed  for  kamptnlicm  and  linoleum  ;^  but  the  sub- 
•twce  may  bo  entirely  covered  with  pigment  and  finished 
like  oil  floor-cloth.  (j.  pa.) 

FLOB,  BooEit  Di,  a  military  adventurer  who,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  lith  century,  distingubhod  himself  as 
loader  of  tha  Catalan  Grand  Company.  .  He  was  tho  second 
son  of  a  falconer  in  the  service  of  Uie  emperor  Frederick 
IL,  and  when  e^t  years  old.  was  seat  to  sea  in  a  galley 
belonging  to  tha  Koights  Templars.  H»entored  tho  order, 
and  became  commander  of  a  ^ley.  At  the  siege  of  Acre 
by  the  Saracens  jn  1 29 1  he  absented  himself,  took  no  part 
In  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  was  accused  of  appropriat- 
ing to  his  own  one  the  treasures  of  his  order.  He  was 
denounced  to  the  pope  by  the  grand  master  as  a  thief  aud 
an  apostate,  was  degraded  from>  his  rank,  and  threatened 
with  arrest.  To  escape  imprisonment  be  fled  to  Genoa, 
where  he  began  to  play  the  pirate.  The  atmggle  between 
the  kings  of  Aragott  and  the  French  kinga  of  Kaplea  for  tho 
poasession  of  Bialj  was  at  thia  time  going  on ;  and  Boger 
entered  the  aervice  of  Frederick,  king  of  Bicily,  who  gave 
lum  tiie  rank  of  vice-admiraL  At  the  close  of  the  war,  in 
1302,  Frederick  being  anxioos  to  free  the  island  from  the 
auxiliaries  whom  he  had  no  longer  the  means  of  paying, 
Roger  induced  hia  followers  to  seek  new  adventures  in  the 
Eaat»  In  fitting  agunA  the  Tnrks^  who  were  ravaging  the 
empfa«L  The  emperor  Andronicus  IL  accepted  bis  offer  of 
■ervice ;  and  in  wplamber  1303  Boger  with  his  fleet  and 
army  arrived  at  CtnurtanUnople.  He  was  adopted  into  Uio 
imperial  family,  was  married  to  a  granddaughter  of  the 
MBperor,  and  was  made  grand  duke  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and«the  fleet.  After  some  weeks  lost  in  dis- 
upation,  intrigues,  and  bloody  quarrels,  Roger  and  his  men 
were  sent  into  Asia,  and  after  some  anccessful  encounters 
with  the  Turks  they  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Cjyricns. 
In  May  1304  tbey  again  took  the  field,  and  rendered  the 
important  ■ecrice  of  relieving  PliiladelpUa,  then  invested 
and  reduced  to  cztramities  hy  the  Torki.  But  Boger,  bent 
on  advancing  his  own  interests  rather  than  those  ot  the 
itnperor,  determined  to  found  in  the  East  a  principality  for 
himself.  He  sent  hia  treasures  to  Magnesia,  but  the  people 
alaw  his  Catalans  and  luzed  the  treasures.  He  then  formed 
Um  im^  oCtha  town  bat  hia  attaeka  irare  repulsed,  and  he 


was  eompeUed  to  nuae  the  siege.  IWing  over  Inta 
Europe,  he  settled  his  troops  in  G^poli  and  other  towns, 
and  visited  Constonunople  to  denoiul  pay  for  the  Grand 
Company.  Dissatisfied  with  the  small  snm  grantad  by  the 
emperor,  he  plundered  the  country  and  carried  on  intrigues 
both  with  and  against  the  emperor.  In  the  spring  of 
1306  lU^r  waa  created  Ctesar,  this  being  the  first  Ume 
that  the  title  waa  given  to  a  man  adventurer.  Befon  aet 
ting  out  on  a  Bocond  ezpediticHi  to  Philadtfphia,  he  viuted 
the  young  emperor  Michael  at  Adrianople ;  and  there  ha 
was  ossassinatod  and  his  Catalan  cavalry  were  massacred, 
April  4,  130C  His  death  was  avanged  bya  war  which 
was  fiercdy  waged  bj  tha  Grand  Company  agunat  tha 
Greeks. 

FLORA,  in  Roman  mythology,  a  goddess  of  spring-time 
and  flowers,  to  whom  for  hor  fostering  influence  a  feativd 
(Itoratia)  of  great  gaiaty  and  perhapa  exoasHTe  lieenee  was ' 
hdd  in  Rome,  at  fint  irregularly,  bat  after  173  i-a 
annually,  with  increasing  popnlari^.  This  festival  waa 
extended  to  five  days,  Aiwil  2S  to  May  3,  the  date  of  April 
28  answering  to  the  foundation  day  of  the  temple  <d  FLua 
near  tho  Circus  Mtzimua  To  her  worship  was  attached 
a  Flamcn  Floralis. 

FLORENCE  fltallan  Fireme,  ancient  Florentia),  the 
capital  of  Tuscany,  now  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
is  an  archiepisoopid  SM.  It  is  situated  ISfi  milaa  north  id 
Rom^  43'  60'  N.  laL,  11*  14'  E.  long.,  on  botli  lidaa  of 
the  river  Aiao,  which  hero  flows  through  a  wide  valley, 
bounded  by  spurs  of  the  Apennine  range  to  the  north,  and 
by  lower  hiUa  to  the  south  of  the  city.  The  bed  <^  the 
river  at  Florence  is  13S  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  Tb» 
geolugical  furmation  of  the  surrounding  country  is  U{^et 
Cretaceous  and  Older  Tertiary,  partially  covered  by  the 
fossiliferous  uppci  Amo  beds  of  Never  Tertiary,  containing 
elephant  bones.  Pletra  forte,  belonging  to  tin  Cretaceous, 
a  durable  sandstone  with  calcareous  ingredients,  b  largely 
quarried  south  of  Florence,  and  has  been  used  forcentoriea 
as  paving-stones  for  the  dty,  as  well  as  in  the  construction 
of  the  city  walls,  the  polozzi,  cburcties,  Ac  North  of 
Florence,  pietra  serena  or  mocigno,  a  pure  sandstono 
belonging  to  the  Tertiary  bods,  is  likewise  worked  for 
building  purposes,  its  texture  being  finer  than  that  of  tho 
piotra  forte ;  it  has  beau  adopted  for  the  interior  of 
churches  and  houses. 

The  soil  is  remarkably  iertile :  com,  vines,  and  oliveo 
cover  hill  and  valley,  while  the  mountoina,  whidi  rise  above 
3000  feet,  have  the  cypres^  ilex,  choatnut,  and  pine^  The 
country  is  celebrated  for  tlw  abundance  of  ita  flowery  and 
presents  a  rich  field  for  the  botanist 

CUmaie  and  Sanitary  Condition. — The  climate  of 
Florence  is  extremely  variable,  especially  in  the  early 
spring,  when  the  inhabitoAts  are  liable  to  diseases  of  tlM 
trach^  to  bronchitis,  and  affections  of  the  lungs.  Tho 
summers  are  hot ;  but  both  the  aummen  and  autumns  an 
pacniiarly  healthy,  whan  the  city  ia  antltely  free  £ram  inter 
mittent  Uyo,  wlflle  typludd  fever  b  of  rare  occurrenca. 
Eruptive  diaeoaes  and  idl  children's  complaints  are  exceed- 
ingl^mild.  Diphtheria  appeared  first  in  1 868,  and  continsed 
as  a  severe  epidemic  untU  1672,  since  which  time  it  haa 
only  occurred  at  intervals  and  in  isolated  cases.  Cholera 
bos  more  than  once  visited  Florence  with  severity,  but  the 
last  time  it  was  in  Italy  thU  city  escaped  the  calamity. 
Hie  migUarie,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  Florentine^  u  not 
confined  to  Italy,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  ia  found  to  be  aa 
accompaniment  of  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  and  soma  othw 
diseases.  The  average  temperature  throughout  the  year  ia 
about  15*  centigrade  (59*  Fahr.).  The  greatest  ■unmor 
heat  averages  36*  centigrade  (96*8*  Fahr.),  but  it  haa  rise* 
exceptLon^yto39°.centigrade  (102-2' Fahr.}.  Thegmtaat 
oold  u  about  6*  centigrade  below  lero  (31-3'  Fahr,)i  Tlw 
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ViBgeBt  diy  ia  15  hoars  23  minntM ;  tlia  ilioitei^  8  boon 
00  muiBtat.  The  snnga  UQUsl  ninfall  is  «b<mt  9  inches. 
Hie  dimiosgB  of  the  city  is  imperfect,  and  it  ia-  iU  supplied 
with  «4ter,  which  is  largely  impregnated  with  carboiuUe  of 
Kme.  The  wells  are  shallow,  not  above  20  or  22  feet  deep. 
Tha  best  trinking  water  is  conveyed  in  pipes  from  a 
distance  <rf  saTsn  miles  north  of  Florence  to  the  Falauo 
Htti  The  water  of  the  Amo  above  the  town  has  latterly 
been  Sltered  and  pomped  op  to  h  reservoir  for  distribntion 
in  the  city. 

Ptiilie  BuUdingt,  Paris,  and  CharibMe  Foundationt. — 
Ilonnea  contains  more  than  ITOchnrches,  several  of  wbich 
are  Italian  Evangelical,  besides  English,  American,  Frooch, 
ud.  Gemiao  Protestant,  and  a  Large  Jewish  synagogue 


lately  erected.  Tlu  noat  nmukabte  are  the  Badfi  or 
ancient  abbey,  the  eathednl  ■  with  ha  campanile,  and 
the  baptistry,  Bta  Maria  Novella,  Ban  Marco^  the  SS. 
Annnniiata,  and  Or  San  Michele,  with  San  Miniato  and 
San  Francesco  heyond  the  walla.  Of  the  palacee,  whose 
constraction  of  rough  hewn  stone  givea  a  pecoliar  character 
to  the  dty,  thoee  of  greatest  interest  are  uie  royal  residence 
of  the  Pitti,  the  Pahzzo  Vecchio  or  municipal  palace,  and 
the  Falazio  Riccardi,  once  the  mansion  of  the  Ifedici,  bat 
Vow  the  palace  of  the  prefect  To  these  may  be  added  the 
private  palaces  of  the  Stroza,  Bacellai,  Corsini,  Corai, 
Qoaratesi,  Oondi,  Albizzi,  and  Aletaandii.  The  streets  of 
modem  florence  beer  the  names  of  many  iDastriooa  citisent 
of  the  pBst^  and  in  the  older  narrower  streets  which  havQ 


PUn  "of  Florence. 


been  left  ttandin^^  the  former  homes  of  Dante,  HacchiavsUi, 
Quicaardini,  Ac,  have  tablets  with  their  names  inscribed. 
Some  of  the  tabernacles,  or  fratnes  containing  pictures  of 
aacred  subjecta,  with  lamps  bunuag  before  them,  still 
remain,  eommemorating  the  andeDt  usage  of  praying  io 
the  comers  of  the  atieeta.  The  walls  of  Flomnce  north 
of  the  Ano  have  been  demolished,  leaving  the  gates 
isolated,  huge  monumeDts  of  the  past  South  of  the  Amo 
the  four  gates  of  Bomana,  Sau  Frediano,  San  Giorgio,  and 
8ao'  Nicolo,  remain  as  of  old. 

The  dty  is  intenected  from  S.R  to  y.W.  by  the  river, 
w^ich  is  crossed  by  six  bridges.  Two  ere  suspension 
bcidges,  the  remaining  four  of  stone.  Hie  Ponte'Tecchio,  or 
jevwen^  bridge,  alone  retains  its  ancient  form,  and  is  still 
flanked  on  boUi  aides  by  goldsmiths'  shops;  the  bridge  of 
the  18^  Trinitit  ia  adorned  with  statues,  and  is  remarkable 


for  the  perfect  lymmatry  of  the  arches.  The  fortreasea  tA 
Belvedere  and  Del  Basso  are  now  only  used  as  barracks 
for  Boldiera  Since  the  annexation .  of  Tuscany  to  the 
Italian  kingdom  the  convents  in  Florence  have  been  sup- 
pressed. A  few  monks  are  allowed  to  remain  in  each  aanc- 
tuary,  bat  the  Government  has  prohibited  any  new  monks 
or  nuns  to  be  added  to  the  present  nnmber.  Hiia  prohibi- 
tion ia,  however,  constantly  evaded,  and  some  of  the  schoola 
for  the  young  continue  in  their  hands.  There  are  twelve 
hospitals,  including  those  for  tho  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
insane.  The  hospital  for  the  aick  of  Sta  Maria  Nnova,  was 
fonnded  by  Folco  Portinari,  the  father  of  Dante's  Beatrice, 
and  the  institnte  for  tho  relief  of  the  poveri  vergogooai,  or 
those  ashamed  to  beg,  by  the  good  bishop  Antonino,  in  tha 
iSth  century.  One  of  tho  most  important  and  beneficial 
chnritioB  in  that  of  the  Misericordia,  or  brothers  o'  mercy. 
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lIcaMituies  of  dl  nnkt  belong  to  tbe  society,  and  the 
nnihMi  u*  •qHlIy  boond  to  lend  thrir  serrices  without 
Mnnnention  wbaa  Mmmooed,  rittiw  to  oonvey  sick  or 
wonndod  penone  to  tbe  bo^tal,  to  nam  them  in  their 
homes,  or  to  carry  the  dead  to  bdrial  Next  Id  antiquity 
la  the  Bi^llo  for  the  reception  of  orpbaoB  or  childtcD 
ahaodoned  by  their  parent^  as  well  as  the  Irmoceuti  or 
FoUDdliug  HospitaL  The  most  admirably  conducted 
modem  charity  ia  the  work-house  or  Pia  Casa  di  Lavoro  of 
Monte  Domini  The  building  oompriaea  tV'O  former  cod- 
vanta;  the  Pia  Casa  ta  self-Bupporting,  and  independent  of 
the  municipali^.  None  are  admitted  who  are  able-bodied, 
•r  who  have  relations  capable  of  supporting  them.  An 
•zeellont  education  is  provided  for  the  boys,  who  are 
taoght  a  trade  by  being  bound  apprentices  to  one  of  the 
WoKshops  attached  to  the  establishment  The  girls  are 
prof  ided  with  dowries  when  they  leave  the  Pia  Caaa. 

There  are  nine  theatres,  and  several  public  pu-ks  or 
gaideoa.  The  Cascitle^  a  large  extent  of  ground  sarroanding 
A  iuuj  farm  formerly  belonging  to  th«  grand  dukes,  and 
plaDt(^  in  long  avennes  of  ilex  and  other  trees,  is  the 
ualtioaable  resort  of  the  Florentiae  nobility.  The  Strada 
dM  Colli,  onlaide  the  Porta  Ronaoa,  winds  rotrad  the  hills 
of  Arcetri  and  Saa  Miniato,  affording  a  magoifloent  pros- 
peot  over  Florence.  The  Boboli  garden,  behind  the 
titti,  and  Itelonging  to  the  roytX  pmce,  is  open  twice 
ft  week  to  the  public,  end,  with  its  trim  alleys,  quaint 
terrace*,  atatuea.  and  fountains,  is  the  delight  <^  the 
FlAentinea. 

OalUrie$  Art  md  Librariet. — -BeBides  some  excellent 
prirata  coUectiona,  mch  as  thoae  of  the  Torrigiani,  Corsini, 
and  Btrosri,  tha  UiBd  containa  a  very  fine  gallery  of  paint- 
fnga,  eapecially  of  tha  Toacan  school,  bat  including  several 
ot  Baphael's  and  Titian's  mosterpificeB.  The  greatest  treas- 
nres  of  the  gallery  are  contained  in  one  room  called  tbe  Tri- 
bnae,  where  are  also  placed  the  most  celebrated  statues  of 
antiquity.  A  suite  of  small  rooms  contains  some  admirable 
■paeimeDs  of  other  schools  of  painting.  In  one  of  the 
larger  rooms  is  the  famous  grou|i  of  the  Niobe ;  two  others 
ara  filled  with  portraits  of  artists,  chiefly  by  thur  own 
hands ;  and  there  are,  beaidea,  valoable  eoUactiotis  of  boats, 
eoio%  medals,  gems,  engravings,  and  drawings  by  the  old 
masters.  The  Fitti  collection  of  paintings  is  perhaps  the 
finest  in  the  worid,  not  only  from  the  cA«/i  ttceuvre  ol  tbe 
great  masters,  bnt  from  the  small  number  of  pictures  which 
maybe  considered  of  even  mediocre  merit  The  Academy 
is  assigned  for  tbe  beet  examples  of  early  art  down  to  the 
time  of  Fra  Angelico  and  Peragino;  and  connected  with  it 
are  the  cloiitara  of  the  former  eonvant  of  the  Sealzo  or 
fatfafooted  friars,  wheia  are  soma  of  Uie  fineat  worka  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto  in  chiaroscaro.  1%e  Egyptian  museum 
{n  tiie  Via  Faenza  is  smaU,  bnt  contains  several  objects  of 
interest,  and  the  museum  of  Etruscan  art  under  thi3  same 
roof  is  peculiarly  important  from  a  Ure-siee  bronee  statue,  a 
marble  Qreek  sarcophagus  with  a  coloured  representation 
of  the  battles  between  tbe  Qrccks  and  Amazona,  and  a 
tenft^otta  statue  of  a  lady  in  the  coatome  of  the  third 
eeotory  before  Christ  Here  also  is  an  interesting  fresco  of 
the  Idst  Sapper  attributed  to  Raphael,  whilst  the  ConveiA 
iff  Pani  possesses  the  finest  work  <rf  his  master  Peragino, 
a  Cracifirion,  now  open  to  the  public: 

There  are  three  laige  and  Talari>le  libraries  in  the  city. 
The  National  library,  which  nnites  the  former  library  of  the 
Pitti  with  the  Hagliabecchian,  the  two  together  contain- 
ing 280,000  volumes ;  the  Mamcelliana,  chiefly  remarkable 
(or  important  worka  on  art ;  and  tite  I^nrentian,  founded 
by  Lorenao  de*  Medin,  and  attained  to  the  convent  of  San 
I«nnuo^  This  last  is  rieh  in  a  cdlectioa  of  more  than 
9000  Taloable  manosoripti,  as  well  oa  illBminated  Ublea 
tad  miasala.  and  posaasaes  aboni  Tolnmia  of  inint 
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The  pride  of  the  collection  {a  an  original  and  prahapa  oniqw 
copy  of  the  Paodeeti  of  JnetmiaiL 

Uniiteriitj/  and  SdtooU. — ^e  onivemty  of  Flofeace, 
which  is  nther  an  inatitnta  for  advanced  stadia^ — Istitati 
de'  Studi  Superiori  Pfatici  e  di  Perfedonameoto, — has  ita 
origin  as  far  back  as  the  year  1348.  It  was  divided  into 
six  "schoUn,"  via,,  theology,  jorisprodenca,  medians,  bellea 
lettres,  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  utrology  or 
astronomy.  To  counteract  the  effects  of  the  plague^  which 
in  the  year  juat '  mentioned  had  decimated  Florence  and 
caused  the  to  be  avoided  hy  atrangera,  it  was  deoraed 
that  no  one  living  within  the  walls,  or  .even  in  the  territoiy 
if  the  republic,  should  he  allowed  to  seek  an  edacation 
abroad,  and  that  those  youths  who  were  already  attending 
other  lyceums  should  forthwith  return  to  their  native  city. 
In  1421  there  were  already  42  professora,  and  although  in 
1472  the  Medici  desired  to  revive  the  spleadoar  of  the 
Pisan  university,  and  transferred  several  of  tlie  chairs  from 
the  city  to  Pisa,  Florence  retaiaed  many  distinguished 
pTofossors.  Hie  nniversity  underwent  varioos  changea, 
both  in  organization  and  oame^  bat  oootinoed  to  floaridi 
under  the  Medieean  grand  dnkn.  It  gave  rise  to  sereral 
academies,  the  moat  ancient  of  which  was  the  Platonic, 
founded  by  Harsilio  Hcino,  for  the  cultivation  of  Qroek 
literature,  the  Florentine  academy,  and  the  Accadamia  del 
Cimento  (discussion)  which  had  its  rise  with  Qalileo  and 
his  scholars.  The  Accademia  della  Crusca — named  from 
anisca  (bran)  to  express  sifting  the  langnage — was  founded 
in  1D52,  and  tho  agricultural  academy  of  the  Georgo&li  in 
1783.  The  taste  for  botany  of  Coaimo  L  led  to  tbe  f<w- 
mation  ot  a  herbal  garden  (Oiardino  de*  Semplici) — and 
ultimately  to  the  botanic  garden  ander  the  walk  of  the 
Boboli  Nataral  science  first  formed  a  brand  of  study 
under  the  patronage  ot  the  Medici,  who  invited  foreigners 
of  scientific  distinction  to  Florence.  A  vast  collection  ti 
objects  of  natural  science  and  physics  having  accumulated, 
the  celebrated  professor  Giovanni  Targioni  Tozsetti,  in 
the  18th  century,  threw  them  open  to  tbe  public  The 
observatoiy,  once  attached  to  the  mnseom,  has  been  removed 
to  a  height  eorreaponding  with  that  on  whidi  Galileo  mado 
his  obeervationa  Tbe  collection  in  the  mnseom  was 
enriched  by  the  valuable  waxen  anatomical  pr^wrations  of 
Qinlio  Znmmo  of  Syracuse,  and  by  a  unique  collection 
of  physical  instruments,  most  of  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Accademia  di  Cimento.  The  univorsity  was  reorganized 
in  1869,  when  Baron  Ricasoli  presided  over  Tuscany, 
Several  new  professorships  were  founded,  in  law,  philosc^l^, 
and  philology.  In  1869  a  chair  of  anthropology  wm 
added.  The  medical  school  tt  8ta  Maria  Nuova  haa  alio 
been  attached  to  the  university.  At  one  time  the  stodenia 
of  law,  medicine,  and  natural  sdenoe  were  expected  to 
pursue  their  studies,  fiiat  in  Pisa,  and  the  last  two  years  in 
'  Florence,  where  they  received  their  degrees.  This  has 
again  been  modified,  and  students  in  Florence  have  now 
the  option  of  receiving  degrees  in  Florence,  Siena,  or  Pisa. 
Natural  science  degrees  are  conferred  at  the  Specul%  or- 
institnte  of  natural  acience,  in  the  Via  Romano. 

The  eommonal  or  mniueipal  schools,  wheia  the  popila 
are  odnutted  gratia,  hare  increased  enonnonsly.  From  4 
schoob  under  the  laat  gmndHduke,  there  are  now,  iMaidee  SS 
elementaiy  schools,  16  lyoenma,  of  which  tiiree  are  for 
girls,  and  one  of  these  a  umnal  school  for  the  tnininK 
of  teachers.  The  entire  number  of  pn|nk  in  the  ashoola 
averages  7900. 

The  maau/aelvres  are  few  and  of  small  importonoe,  that 
of  silk  standing  fin>t  The  cultivation  of  Uie  ulk-woim 
and  atraw  ploitbg  are  the  nsnal  oooupationa  of  tha  peoplo.- 
'nie- porcelain  mannfactore  erf  the  Magdteee  Ginori  «t 
Docoia,  a  few  miles  from  Florence,  has  greatly  fallen  off  in 
w«ck  ea  well  as  reputation;  bat  a  anooesafw  attempt  to 
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nnvc  nujoUe*  wu*  lilt  ncmHj  html  iMda  hj  Sigoor  Can- 
tigalli,  vhow  iDsoolBetorj  it  beyond  the  Porto  Booisds. 

AdmiMatnOuM. — Florence  ia  governed  bj  a  prefect  or 
tepreeeBUtiTe  of  the  chief  government,  who  hu  a  force  of 
canbiDsers  (moanted  police)  at  hia  dispuaal,  besides  guardie 
di  aiciirezza,  partly  paid  by  the  municipality,  although 
there  ia  aleo  a  city  police.  The  ancient  office  of  gonfa- 
lonier ia  replaced  by  th^  of  ayndic,  who  ia  president  of 
'  tlie  jonta  or  monieipal  cowunL  The  dty  ia  divided  into 
foor  electoral  diatncta,  and  aends  four  deputies  to  par- 
liuisnt    Ewy  male  inhabitant  above  twen^-five  yeara 

age  baa  the  right  of  snffrage,  alAoogh  twenty-ooe  ia 
the  Oipal  age  qoalifying  for  official  posts  in  Italy. 

PopviatioR. — The  population  of  Florence  is  very  fluctu- 
ating In  1854  the  inhabitants  numbered  115,675,  bat 
dnriog  the  short  period  when  it  was  the  capital  of  tbe  n&w 
kingdom  there  was  a  lai^  increase  of  Italians  as  well  as 
foreigners ;  this  diminished  as  rapidly  on  tbe  ttansferance 
of  the  eapital  to  Rome.  By  the  oensna  taken  December 
SI,  1871,  the  total  population,  foreigoen  ioelnded, 
•mounted  to  167.093.  On  December  33,  1876,  tbe 
Bomber  hiid  risen  to  176,121.  In  1871  there  ware 
168,704  lulian  Soman  Catholics,  917  Italian  Froteatants, 
3366  Jewa,  and  6106  of  other  secta. 

Hie  Florentine  are  gentle  and  courteons  iii  their 
manners,  thoogh  retaining  the  republican  feeling  of  equa- 
lity, and  are  well  disposed  towards  all  who  treat  them 
with  kindoeea  and  retpoct.  They  are  justly  proud  of  the 
tnditiona  of  their  native  et^,  but  are  hardly  (tpnaouflu  that 
eentuiea  «f  misgOTemment  have  left  tiicm  behind  in  the 
race  of  dviliiation.  Though  the  advantagea  of  a  liberal 
adneatioa  are  sow  open  to  them,  and  they  are  remarkably 
lamd  in  acquisition,  the  more  important  morel  training  is 
ml  wanting, — a  defect  which,  with  the  absence  of  cUt- 
alrouB  respect  for  women,  rendets  men  of  all  chinses,  as  is 
too  much  the  case  also  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  tyrannical  to 
their  wivee  and  children,  as  well  as  indifferent  to  tho  suf- 
ferings of  the  lower  animals,  all  alike  being  regarded  aa  pro- 
perty, over  irtiich  they  have  an  absolute  control  Fnmitiietr 
MTvotts  physical  organization  the  Florantinea  are  deftetivo 
in  manly  courage,  but  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  beautiful 
in  art,  aud  able  to  reproduce  all  that  is  delicate  and 
refined  in  decwation.  As,  however,  with  the  dedtne  of  the 
healthy  vigonr  and  simple  lives  of  their  ancestor  they 
have  lost  much  of  tbwr  originality,  modem  sculpture  and 
painting  are  in  general  feeble,  and  wanting  in  truth  of 
expression  and  colour.  Though  indolent  and  incapable  of 
great  exertion,  the  lower  orders  are  iDdustrious,  and  though 
inpetn(ia%  tiiey  have  diroUyed  exemiJary  patience  wai 
migration  in  timea  of  advenity.  Their  greatest  nisfor- 
tnnea  are  the  paaaion  for  gambling,  with  other  vices  remain- 
ing from  a  cormpt  state  of  society,  and  the  extremes  of 
■nperstition  and  acepticism,  which  belong  to  the  state  of 
truuition,  political  and  rcJigious,  of  the  present  era  in 
Italy  (I  &78).  The  lai^ge  middle  class,  however,  besides  pro- 
ducing men  eminent  in  literature  and  science,  is  rising  in 
social  and  political  importance,  and  by  their  intelligence 
and  doneatu  virtues  may  weU  redeem  &ulta  in  thair  &llow 
dtiap^  which  are  to  be  ngarded  ntber  as  the  result  of 
adveiaa  drewmatances^  than  aa't  constant  factor  in  the 
eharaeter  of  the  Flormtioe  peoidsi 

Midorjf. — Florence  was  originally  a  siuall  tndiog  village 
■  heloD^ng  to  the  Etruscan  city  of  .Fiesole,  whence  mer- 
chandise was  sent  down  the  Arno  to  Pisa,  then  a  seaport 
When  colonised  by  the  soldiers  of  Sulla,  it  gradually 
attdned  the  dignity  of  a  dty,  with  the  rank  and  privileges  of 
am«iieipiw&  The  name  Floreotaa nay  hava  been  derived 
bom  norinni,  a  B«naD  general,  or  from  Flnentia,  bpcanae 
iitaatacl  at  fta  eenfinwaca  of  tlie  Aino  and  UngnoM^  or 
faflB  the  pcofoaion  of  flowan  growing  in  the  vidnify.  In 


the  reignof  TiberiniCMartlie  FloTeBtiiMMntananibiMy 
to  Rome  to  deprecate  a  decree  of  the  Boman  senate  }fj, 
which,  in  order  to  check  the  inundations  caused  by  the 
number  of  tributary  streams  flowing  into  the  Tiber,  it  had 
been  propoeed  to  tur^  the  Chiano  into  the  Anta  Christi- 
anity was  first  introduced  in  313  A.D.,  and  the  most  cele* 
brated  of  early  Florentine  bishops  was  Zanobtua^  who  died 
in  417,  and  to  whom  variooa  miraclaa  are  ascribed.  During 
bis  lifetime  aa  invading  army  of  barbariiaa  ^^raadied 
Florenca,  but  were  defMtad  and  daatroyed  ia  the  hifaiMias 
near  Fiesole  by  the  Roman  general  Swicha  The  Flonn- 
tinea,  however,  attributed  the  preservation  of  their  dty  to 
the  prayers  of  Zaoobiua  The  victory  was  won  in  406  on 
the  8th  October,  a  day  dedicated  to  a  youthful  saint,  Repa- 
rata,  who  ia  aoid  to  have  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  batde, 
beariug  in  her  bond  a  blood-red  banner  with  the  device  ol 
the  white  lily,  which  from  that  time  become  the  bodge  of 
the  city,  whilst  a  new  cathednl,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
old  church  of  Ban  Salvador,  received  her  noma.  Florence 
had  anffved  the  bte  of  etbar  Italian  dtiea  at  the  hands  of 
northern  invaders,  when  Charlemagne,  on  his  way  to  Bone, 
teboilt  its  walls.  Commerce  began  to  flourish  Ui  the  lOtii 
century,  when  aa  yet  Qerman  noblea  or  their-deaceodants, 
who  held  their  castles  in  fief  of  tbe  Qennan  emperors, 
dwelt  beyond  the  city.  The  pope,  becanse  an  Italian 
sovereign,  was  regarded  as  the  representotivs  of  national 
independence,  and  when  Tuscany  fell  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  Countess  Matilda,  tbe  Florentinea  found  in  her  a 
patriotic  dianqrioo  of  their  rights,  as  well  aa  a  atainidi 
adherent  of  the  reigning  pope,  Gregory  VII.  A  second 
circle  of  walls  was  built  as  a  protection  against  the  im- 
perialists, and  Matilda  obliged  some  of  the  powerful 
nobles  in  the  neighourhood  to  yidd  thdr  lands  to  the 
canona  of  Sta  Beparata.  Sbe  died  in  1116,  leaving  a 
name  so  beloved  by  the  Florentines  that  tlieir  femle 
children  wore  frequently  christened  Ooutessa,  or  Tessa,  in 
remombraoee  of  tiieir  benefactren.  As  the  Florentines 
Cjmquered  aod  destroyed  the  eaatiea  of  the  robber  chieftuna 
who  infeatod  tlieir  neigbbonifaood,  they  obliged  them  to 
reaide  within  thair  dbj—vi  imp<^tie  neainre,  wbieh 
sowed  the  seeds  of  f^itura  discord  and  dvic  war.  Tho 
romantic  story  of  the  Buondelmonti,  whose  asaasslnation  in 
1215,  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  occasioned  a 
fierce  outbreak  of  strife,  is  an  instance  of  tlie  many  fends 
that  caused  bloodshed  in  Florence  during  centuries. 

About  1240  the  Paterini,  a  sect  of  Reformers,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Albigenses  in  France,  hod  gained  consider 
ably  itt  numbera  and  influence,  especially  anumg  tho  im- 
perialiita,  who  about  this  time  assumed  the  name  of  Ohibel- 
linca.  Them  advettaries,  the  OaelfAic  or  papal  par^, 
called  in  Peter  Martyr,  a  Dominican  friar  ^  Verona,  to 
ronie  the  multitude  for  the  destruction  of  this  heresy. 
Two  columns  in  Florence  still  mark  the  spots  where  the 
Paterini  were  massacred.  A  few  yeara  later  the  Qoelphic 
Florentines  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  Manfred,  a 
natural  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  IL,  at  Monteapnii 
near  Siena ;  and  the  Qbibellines,  whom  they  had  baniAed, 
rS'Sntered  Florenoai  The  Ghibellino  conqaaroia  piupoced 
to  level  the  city  with  the  ground,  but  were  detored  \f 
the  bold  and  determined  opposition  of  one  of  tlwr 
own  party,  Farinato  d^  Uborti,  whoae  nans  has  been 
immortalised  by  Dante.  About  this  tine  a  F^eh  pope, 
Clement  IV.,  invited  Cbarlee  of  Anjoo,  brother  of  Zjouis 
IX.  of  France,  to  take  pnasossion  ot  Naploa  and  drive  the 
imperialists  from  Italy ;  and  after  tho  defeat  and  death  ot 
Uudnd  at  Beosvento,  Charlea  complied  with  the  reqnast 
of  the  Florentine  Qnelpha,  to  aasuow  the  lotdaUp  of  tiMir 
city.  In  1282,  however,  the  wealthier  guild*  of  IlafaBCC 
eat^iUalud  a  f om  of  govern— it  or  dgSmf  cf  (heir  ovn^ 
couoating  o(  membag  choaen  among  tbemialTM  with  tha 
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tide  of  prion.  Not  aitiafied  with  luving  drivra  their 
OfaibeUiitB  linb  into  banishmeot,  thej  aent  en  eimy  to 
encoonter  them  at  Campaldino,  where  the  OhibelUnei  were 
dofeeted  with  great  slaughter.  To  errat  the  power  of  the 
noblee  within  the  city,  a  new  code  w&s  framed  in  1S93, 
which  -went  so  far  as  to  exelade  them  from  their  rights  aa 
otizeaa,  and  an  officer  was  appointed — gonfaloniere  di'gios- 
liiift  (•taiidard4>aater  of  jnstice)— with  a  guard  of  eoldiora 
to  enforoe  the  laws.  Seventj-two  ftmiliea  wan  declared 
ineapibls  «t  hddiiig  officii  and  at  thi^  natniaUj  combined 
in  aelf-dsfMioe,  peace  neroed  as  far  removed  aa  ever  from 
the  walla  of  Florence 

The  13th  centiuy  i>  one  of  the  moat  important  in  the 
annals  of  the  dtj.  When  Jtomfsce  Till,  held  hia  jubilee 
in  1300,  twelve  of  the  ambasaadora  representing  foreign 
powers  were  Florentinee.  So  vaat  were  the  riches  of 
Florence  at  this  period,  that  when  a  citizen  of  Verona 
beheld  the  ytt  Tiwfinii>b<Hl '  campanile^  and  exclaimed  that 
the  wealth  u  two  monarohiea  would  not  aoffico  for  such  a 
monnmen^  he  was  shown  the  pnblio  treaaary  to  convince 
him  that  were  the  Florentines  so  inclined,  they  eonld  bmld 
their  whole  city  of  marble.  The  most  illustrioos  of 
Fbrentine  oitizeoa,  aa  well  as  poets,  Dante  Alighieri,  bom 
in  1365,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Oamjtaldino  in 
1289,  and  was  ohoeen  prior  of  the  repnblio  in  1300.  In 
hia  immortal  poem,  the  Divina  Commedia,  he  has  preserved 
the  names  and  deada  of  the  great  men  who  made  Florence 
raionud  hf  their  worioL  Hie  friend  of  D^te^  Goido 
OandcBnta,  was  considered  no  mean  poet,  and  among  the 
UstoriaoB  or  chroniclers  Dino  Compagni  and  Giovanni 
ViDani  have  left  faithful  records  of  their  age.  Cimabne 
eommeoeed  a  new  era  in  painting,  and  his  pupil  Giotto 
oarried  the  art  atill  further.  Preeminent  also  in  e.nlptnre 
and  architectere,  in  which  If  icolo  Fiaano  had  led  the  way 
by  hia  etudy  of  Greek  art^  Giotto  boilt  the  beautifnl  cam- 
panile of  the  <jithedi»L  St  Croca,  founded  in  1297,  and 
the  new  eatbadial  of  8t  Haria  del  wen  the  work  of 
the  ealabnted  atdiitaot  Antolfo  di  OambiA  The  exqaisite 
ibani  at  Sta  Ifaria  NoveUa  was  alao  btgia  in  thla  een- 
tnry.  The  bridge  of  Snbaconte  or  Delle  Graae,  end  that 
of  Oarraia^  wen  added  to  the  Fonte  Vecchio,  and  thus  the 
two  aidsB  of  the  river  wen  connected  by  three  thorongb- 
fares,  althoogh  before  the  13th  ceotnry  then  had  been  no 
houses  of  isq>ortaace  south  of  Uie  Amo. 

With  the  eonunencement  of  the  14th  century  the  parties 
which  contended  for  power  in  Flonnce  had  assumed  new 
oamea  On  one  side  were  the  Biaocfai,  iocluding  the 
nmnant  of  the  <^  QhibeQiiie  laotbn,  bat  now  represent- 
ing the  popular  parfy ;  on  the  others  tiie  Nan  or  Gueiphs, 
whov  uoider  thnr  leader,  Corao  Oonati,  npresented  the 
noUes  a  aristocracy  of  the  dty.  Each  party  as  it  gained 
the  ascendency  sent  its  opponents  into  exile,  until  Tape 
Boniface  VIIL  again  reaorted  to  the  fatal  expedient  of  aend- 
iug  for  a  French  prince^  Charles  of  Valois,  to  restore  order, 
ai^  establish  i»^al  anpremaey  in  the  poninanla.  When 
Charles  arrived  in  Florence,  he  gave  fall  licence  to  theNert 
to  pDUga  iha  dliy,  and  afange  Ouar  wron^  Tba  aignoiy 
endeavMind  to  con<aliste  him  by  Ivibea,  a  mearara  to 
ihich  Dante,  then  a  prior,  refnsed  his  conaent,  thus  lead- 
ing to  hia  own  banishment.  A  few  years  later  the  emperor 
Henry  of  Lnxembootg  descended  into  Italy,  and  the 
Florentinee,  whilst  boldly  pre^ringto  reaist  his  preteneiona, 
added  a  third  cirenit  of  walls  to  their  city.  Hia  death  in 
1313  put  an  end  to  thia  danger. 

In-a  wax  with  Oaatraecio  Oaatracaai,  the  ^ynatof  Luooa 
and  Fiaa,  the  Florentines  aoo^  the  asaistence  of  Robert, 
fcbf  of  N^dea,  the  aoa  o(  ChailH  <rf  VaMs ;  but  soon 
baeeming  jeakus  of  the  foreign  power  they  had  Ukemaelves 
mvitsd,  they  created  a  new  officer  of  justice,  called  the 
BHgaUo  M  head  cf  spliei^  w)w  axenHedUi  anthoti^  with 


a)  much  emeify  that  for  a  few  months  Florence  waa  wiSh 
jected  to  a  reign  of  terror.  Dning  another  itu  wIA 
Lucca,  the  Florentinee  agun  applied  to  Robert  of  V^ea^ 
who  Bent  them  his  son,  the  duke  of  Calabria.  He  accom- 
panied by  Walter  de  Brienne,  dnke  of  Athens,  who,  acting 
aa  lieutenant  for  the  young  prince,  set  aside  the  government 
of  the  prioia,  and  ruled  Florence  with  a  rod  of  inm.  ITie 
pe<^  could  not  long  endure  his  acta  of  savage  cruelty, 
and  drove  him  from  thnr  city,  after  having  pat  his 
minions  to  death  in  a  manner  ao  burbaions  aa  to  nval  the 
deeda  of  the  tyrant  they  had  expelled.  Tumulty  a  famine, 
and  laaUy  the  plague,  devastated  the  land;  and  as  a  cul- 
mination of  disast^  the  meroecsry  troops  empl^od 
everywhere  in  Italy  roamed  over  the  country  and  spread 
desolation  whenver  they  came. 

In  1378  occurred  the  famous  nbellion  of  the  CSompi 
(Wooden  Shoes),  in  which  the  artiaaiis  of  Florence,  led  1^ 
a  wool-earder,  Michele  di  L^do,  gained  poeaesaion  of  the 
Palaszo  Teechu^  and  turned  out  the^ignory.  Lando  proved 
himaelf  a  man  of  sense  and  courage ;  he  finally  quelled 
the  riot  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  but  had  not  roused, 
and  restored  the  authority  of  Uie  government.  It  was 
about  this  period  that  Salvestro  de*  .Medici,  Bettino 
Ricasoli,  and.Gino  Capponi  wen  among  the  leading  men 
of  the  republic  From  the  riot  of  the  Clompi  to  the  nai 
1390  Florence  enjoyed  the  rare  blessing  of  peaces  This 
was  broken  by  the  ambitious  thirst  for  univenal  dondnioB 
of  Gian  Geleano  Viseonti,  lord  of  Milan,  and  IlonMO 
owed  her  preservation  to  her  genertd.  Sir  John  Hawkwood, 
an  Essex  tailor,  who  had  joined  the  mercenary  bands  eji 
the  Continent  and  earned  himself  wealth  and  celebrity  as 
one  of  the  greatest  commanders  of  the  age.  The  death 
of  Gian  Galeozzo  in  1402  terminated  the  war.  In  1406 
the  Florentines  gained  possession  of  their  ancient  rival 
Fiaa  after  a  long  and  cruel  siege.  The  fall  of  Pisa  put  an 
end  to  the  power  of  the  Qhibelline  or  feudal  par^  in 
Ttasoany.  In  1414,  at  the  oonndlof  Constanea^  John 
XXIIL  was  depoaed,  end  came  to  reside  in  Flonnee,  whan 
hia  monuAient  in  the  baptiatiy  Is  one  of  the  flneat  wote 
of  Donatella 

The  wealth  of  the  city  waa  meantime  always  iscreaunb 
and  manufaeturea  of  sUk  and  woollen  articles  flourished 
within  her  walla.  The  richest  of  her  eitUens,  Giovanni  de* 
Medici,  waa  choaen  gonfalonier  in  1426,  butthe  populari^ 
of  this  family  had  b^nn  to  excite  the  apprehension  of  sQ 
true  patriots.  When  Giovanni  introduced  the  "  cataata,* 
or  inquiry  into  the  poaaeesions  of  every  citizen,  widt  a  view 
to  taxation  Boeovdmg  to  thmr  means — a  msaann  fimnr' 
ably  viewed  by  the  lower  orders,— it  rsiaed  lond  opposlUoB 
on  the  part  of  the  wealthy ;  for,  however  great  their  ridiei^ 
none  could  compete  vritii  the  Medici,  and  they  saw  in  the 
"catasta"  another  stepping  stone  to  nise  their  riralto 
greater  power  and  authority.  At  Giovanni's  death  his 
popularity  descended  to  his  eldest  son  Cosimo,  who  Uied  to 
be  called  (however  undeservedly)  the  father  of  his  cAtnlqr. 
From  him  descended  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  Popes  Leo 
X  and  Clement  TIL,  Catharine  de*  Medid  qnean  of  Hawr 
It  of  France,  and  Alexander,  the  first  dake  of  Vkftvim. 
From  Qiovant^'s  younger  son  Lorenzo  descended  the 
gtand-dnkes  from  Coumo  I  to  Gian  Gastone.  Cosimo  de* 
Medici  and  Binaldo  dei  Albizzi  npresented  the  two  great 
familiea  who  aspired  to  rule  Florence.  The  Albizzi  for  a 
short  time  gained  tlie  ascendency,  and  Ooeimo  was  SMtt 
into  exile.  Before  a  year  he  was  recalled,  and  was  mated 
gonMonier,  and  the  Albiaai  wen  banished. . 

In  1441  an  eenmenieal  eonndl  was  held  in  Plonaea  hf 
Popt  Eugenins  IV.,  to  seUle  the  d^ms  ctf  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches,  when  learned  men  arrived  from  tha  East^ 
and  Intradnced  the  study  of  Onek  daadeal  auAon. 
Oap]^  akne  ventured  to  oppose  the  ambition  of 
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the  lle£flt,  and  it  wu  aud  of  hiu  thst,  if  Cos'tmo  «u 
the  wesUhiest  man,  VTni  wu  tlie  wirat  in  Florence; 
but  the  deatli  of  Capponi  in  1407'Ieft  the  Medici  withoat 
»  rinl.  Thejleath  of  Coeimo's  favourite  son  Giovanni  in 
14fi3  east  a  gloom  over  the  few  remaining  months  of  his 
own  Kfe,  for  his  surviving  son  Fielro  was  a  man  enfeebled 
by  disease.  At  the  death  of  Pietro  in  14S9,  his  young  son 
Lorento  relates  how  the  principal  men  of  the  titj  and  of 
the  state  came  to  their  house  to  condole  with  them  on  their 
loss,  and  to  enconr^  him  to  take  on  himself  the  care  of 
the  city  and  government,  as  his  grandfather  and  father 
had  done.  In  1470  Lorenzo  was  created  syndic,  and  the 
nest  year  he  entertained  with  the  utmost  magnificence 
Qaleauo  Sforn,  duko  of  Milan.  In  147Z  Tolterra  was 
added  to  the  Florentine  dominions.  Such  horrible  atro- 
cities were  committed  during  the  siege  and  sack  of  this 
city,  that  the  crime  lay  heavy  on  Lorenzo's  conscience  in 
his  dying  hoar.  In  the  Fa»i  conspiracy  of  1478  Lorenzo 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  whilst  his  brother  Otovaniii 
Was  murdered  before  the  altar  of  the  cathedral  The  con- 
amntotfl  were  pot  to  death  with  great  barbarity,  and 
ureuK/i  popnlarity  rdse  higher  than  ever.  -  Snrroanded 
by  men  of  genius  and  lerrnmg  whom  hb  wealth  could 
bay,  or  the  charms  of  hu  manners  and  ffccomplishments 
eoold  attract,  Lorenzo  added  to  the  honours  of  his  native 
city  by  roviving  Grook  tasto  and  cultiiro. 

The  appearance  a!  Gtrolamo  S*vonarola,  or  tLj  "f  rate," 
as  ho  was  called  in  Flurcnce,  awoke  a  new  spirit  His 
denunciatioa  of  the  immoral  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  of 
books  and  works  of  art  which  tended  to  lower  rather  than 
exalt  human  naturo,  including  the  writings  of  Lorenzo 
himself,  were  listened  to  by  crowded  audiences.  Such  was 
his  influoncD  that  even  Lorenzo,  when  on  his  death-bed  in 
1402,  sent  for  the  "  Frute"  to  receive  his  confession,  and 
grant  him  absoluUon.  That  absolutiun  Savonaiola  refused, 
onless  Lorenzo  repented  of  his  osurpations,  and  promised 
to  restore  a  free  government  to  Florence  ;  but  to  this 
Lonnxo  would  not  consent,  and  ho  died  onshriven.  TIio 
dawa  of  art  and  litaratnre  in  Qia  13th  century  had  attained 
its  greatest  brilliancy  in  tlie  I4tli  and  ISUl  Before  the 
Medici  had  risen  to  powor^  the  city  had  been  embellished 
by  the  works  of  Andrea  Orcagno,  Toddoo  Goddi,  Fra  Filippo 
lappi,  Fra  An^Iico,  Andrea  Costagno,  Donatello,  and 
Destderio  di  Settignano ;  Ghibert!  had  designed  his  Gates 
of  Paradise  for  the  baptistry  ;  Brunellcschi  had  added  a 
copola  to  the  cttthodral ;  and  Maso  Fiiugucrra  had  led  by 
bis  niello  work  to  the  discovery  of  coppcrplati^  engraving. 
It  was  in  the  ISth  century  that  Bernardo  Cennini  introduced 
Uie  art  of  printing  into  Florence.  Filippino  Lippi,  Fra 
Bartolommeo  and  his  friend  Mariotto  Alb^nelli,  Boccio 
d'A^olo,  Baldovinetti,  SaAdro  Bottieelli,  the  Ghirhndoi, 
the  Feselli,  Benedetto  da  Rovezztoo  and  Benedetto  da 
U^ano,.Uino  da  Fiesele,  Andrea  Vcrocchio,  and  Leonardo 
da  Viud  wore  the  precursors,  aud  some  of  them  the  con- 
temporaries, of  Michelangelo,  the  glory  of  hia  fellow  citizens. 
With  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  EaphacI — who,  though  from 
ITrhtno,  psinted  some  of  bis  finest  works  in  Florence — 
{Hunting  roachcd  its  highest  perfection.  Among  the  men 
oi  literature  were  Boccaccio,  Guicciatdtni,  Uacidiiavelti, 
PoUztano,  Uanilio  Ficino,  and  Pico  della  Mirandok. 
I^wenzo'a  oldest  son  Piero  succeeded  to  liii  honours ;  his 
second  son  Giovanni,  already  a  cardinal,  bocama  afterwards 
Lao  X,  and  bu  youngest  son  Giuliaao,  dake  of  Nemoute. 
perhaps  the  only  viitaoBS  bub  among  the  Medioi,  died 
young. 

Wben  Charles  VTIL  of  France  was  iarited  by  Lodovico 
a  Mor»s  lord  of  Milan,  into  Italy,  Piero  de'  Medici,  to  con- 
oUiato  tite  goodwill  of  the  French  Ung,  visited  him  in  his 
MBm,  and  offared  to  jitU  flie  fortnssea  of  1\ucany  into 
Uskaadi.   Oa  PSsn/s  tetont  to  FIoKncalufMaidUnidf 


eimdemned  as  a  traitor,  and  had  to  escape  from  the  cih, 
followed  by  the  rtit  of  his  family.  Charles  Vin.  entered 
Florence  in  1494,  intending  to  lestore  the  Mediu,  hot  the 
signory  refused  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  when  the 
king,  affecting  to  play  the  part  of  a  conqueror  in  a 
Vanquished  city,  dictated  terms  which  he  ezpected  the 
Florentines  to  accept,  Piero  Capponi,  one  of  that  family 
of  staunch  republicans,  tore  the  obnoxious  paper  in  his 
presence.  Charles  angrily  declared  he  would  summon  his 
troops  by  the  call  of  the  trnmpet  "  And  we,"  replied 
Capponi,  "will  sound  our  bells" — ^the  old  war  signal  of  the 
Florentines.  Charles  was  forced  to  yield,  but  still  lingered 
in  Florence,  until  Savonarola,  whose  courage  and  sacred 
character  appear  to  have  overawed  even  this  proud  monarch 
went  to  him  and  bade  him  begone.  The  influence  of  the 
"  Frate  "  daily  increased  as  well  as  the  number  of  his 
followeTv ;  and  eager  to  restore  a  free  constitution  to 
Florence,  which  he  believed  could  only  exist  with  virtue 
in  her  dtixens,  he  persuaded  the  s^oiy  to  call  a  grand 
council  or  parliamant  of  the  people.  Charles  VIIL  had 
restored  independence  to  Pisa,  but  the  Tlorentiaes  were 
eager  to  reeorer  poeaetsion  of  that  dty,  and  mce  Pisa  was 
the  aOy  of  Pope  Alexander  VI^  the  Boi^a  of  infamous 
memory,  and  ^e  greatest  enemy  of  Savonarola,  the  "Frate" 
sanctioned  the  act.  Pibro  Capponi  perished  during  the 
course  of  this  short  war,  and  the  Medici  made  a  fresh 
attempt  to  re-enter  Florence.  The  tide  of  popular  favour 
was  turning  against  Saronarola  ;  step  by  step  he  lo«t 
ground  with  the  people,  till  after  a  violent  tumultuary 
attack  on  his  convent  of  St  Mark  in  1498,  he  was  dragged 
to  prison,  torture,  and  execution. 

Early  in  the  18th  century  Louis  XXL  of  Fiance  having 
entered  Italy  to  claim  the  duchy  of  Milan,  by  right  of  his 
grandmother  Valentine,  a  Milanese  princess,  Pope  Julias 
IT.,  who  hod  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  league  to 
drive  him  from  the  country,  insisted  on  the  FlorenUnea 
joining  the  enemies  of  the  French  king  and  recalling  the 
McdicL  Piero  had  met  his  death  by  acddental  drowninj^ 
bnt  his  son  Lorenzo,  dnks  of  Urtnoo,  retamed  to  Florence, 
and  after  a  short  life  of  vidous  bdulgeuce,  died  in  1519, 
leaving  an  infant  daughter,  Catharine,  afterwards  married 
to  Henry  IL  of  Franco.  Two  illegitimate  scions  of  the 
family,  Ippolito  and  Alexander,  now  occupied  the  Medici 
palace  in  Florence,  Clement  VIL,  also  a  Medici,  who  had 
succeeded  Pcpe  Julius,  was  at  this  time  besieged  in  his 
castle  of  St  Angelo  by  the  Constable  Bourbon,  general  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.;  and  in  the  year  1527  Rome  was 
taken  and  sacked,  to  the  consternation  of  all  Europe,  whilst 
the  perty  in'  Florence  hostile  to  the  Medici  alone  perceived 
a  glmm  of  hope  in  the  destruction  of  a  Medicean  pope. 
Ificcolo  CapiKjni,  a  weak  though  amiable  nun,  was  the 
leader  of  this  i>arty,  and  Clarice,  the  sister  of  Lorenzo  of 
Urbtno  and  wife  of  Filippo  Strotsi,  one  of  the  most 
unprincipled  of  Florentine  cttiEeus,  appealed  to  Niccolo  for 
aid  to  drive  out  of  Florence  the  two  youths  Ippolito  and 
Alexander,  whom  she  refused  to  accept  as  belonging  to  her 
family.  Meantime  Clement  had  been  reconcOed  to  the 
emperor,  and  both  approached  Florence  with  a  largo  army. 
Aftor  enduring  all  the  protracted  sufferings:  of  a  sieg^  and 
after  the  gallant  but  vain  attempts  of  the  patriot  Femccin 
to  relieve  bu  fellow  eitiieni^  Florence  fell  by  treachery  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  the  Medici  entered  the  city  in 
triumi^i,  wid  Alexander  was  created  its  duke  (1530). 
Ippolito  diedby  poison,  administered,  it  is  supposed,  by  bis 
cousin  Alexander,  who,  after  a  reign  rendered  detestable  by 
his  vices,  was  murdered  in  his  bed  by  his  couun  Lorenzino, 
in  1537.  Cos&no  do'  Medici,  son  of  Giovanni  delle  Bsade 
Nere^  a  brave  soldier  and  captain  of  morcenory  troops, 
and  deaooDded  Iron  Lorenxo  the  brother  c4  Conmo 
the  <*  fstbs*  of  bis  owmtry,"  aoceeedcd  t»  the  dokodoftL 
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The  eonqank  ol  Sieu  add«d  to  bb  weaUh  and  power ;  fend 
in  1569 .  tha  pope  ciMted  him  gnnd-duke  of  Tnscuiy. 
Tbongh  tMOBed  of  th«  moidn  of  two  of  bii  sons  snd  of  a 
davgliMr,  Cosimo  had  the  force  of  cbaractw  snd  sbility  to 
eomnuuid.fw,  if  not  respect,  from  the  people  over  whom  he 
tTroonized.  He  wss  a  ^etcon  of  srt,  and  this  hareditaty 
testa  was  eoDtmned  in  hu  an  tiu  gtand-dnke  Fnneis  1 

The  aebool4)f  art  foanded  hf  Miohelangelu  had  d^ener- 
ated  Into  feeble  exaggerationa,  wtthont  tiio  genins  of  the 
great  master.  Qioranni  Bologna  and  Benrennto  Cellini 
tUone  etmck  oat  new  and  original  paths  ;  and  the  el^nce 
and  grace  of  their  works  in  bronze  and  marble  still  adorn 
the  poblic  places  Of  Florence,  eclipeing  the  diunsy  prodoo- 
tiou  td  their  oontemporaries.  Fnneis  was  married  first  to 
/oaana  of  Anatrta, -ukd  aaeondly  to  a  beantifnl  Venetian 
lad^r  Bianea  Capellok  whoae  first  bosband  was  aasaasinatad 
to  laake  way  for  the  grand-doke.  Francis  and  Bienca  died 
on  the  same  day,  1987,  not  without  suspicion  of  hanog 
been  poisoned  by  his  brother  and  sncoessor  Ferdinsod,  who 
resigned  a  cardinal's  hat  for  the  dukedom,  and  married 
Frincaaa  Christina  of  Lorrabe.  A  double  aUiuioe  wss 
formed  with  France  by  the  union  in  marriage  of  bis  niece 
Kane  da'  Medici,  dan^ter  of  Fnneia,  with  Kbg  Henry  IT. 
Gostao  IL  snceeedad  Ferdinand  in  1609.  '  Tba  ds^  of  his 
aecesslon  GalOao  Oalilai  diaeoTerad  tike  satallitea  of  Jnpiter, 
whiclk  in  compliment  to  the  young  sorereign,  be  named 

StaRe  MediceL"   See  Gaulio. 

Ferdinand  IX  was  still  a  child  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  1621,  He  married  Vittoria  deUa  Borere,  heiress 
of  Urbioo ;  and  tboogb  her  lands  were  claimed  by  the 
cbnrd^  she  bnw^  a  rieh  dowry  to  Florence.  Ferdinand 
and  his  brotiler  Cardinal  Lemiold  added  greatly  to  the  art 
treaanros  ia  the  gtUleric%  and  foanded  aoaOiBiiea  of  art  and 
nuance  Cosimo  III.,  who  succeeded  ia  1670,  was  a  narrow* 
minded  bigot,  whose  marriage  with  a  gsyyoocg  princess  of 
the  court  of  Lonis  XIT.  of  France  ended  in  separation. 
He  died  in  1 7 1 3,  leariDg  one  son,  Oian  Gastone,  whosu  mild 
diaracter,  aversion  to  the  punishment  of  death,  and  abolition 
of  o^resHva  taxes  made  bim  popular  with  hia  eubjects. 
Commerce,  Indnstiy,  and  agricnftnre  floorisbed  during  the 
r^  oftlils  last  of  the  Medici  At  his  death  in  1737  he 
left  no  mole  beira  to  the  tbione;  Tnaeany  bad  been  abeody 
aaai^^  by  a  European  agteraient— the  celebrated  Piag- 
'  Rtatio  Sanction — to  Francis  dnke  of  Lorraine  in.compenaa- 
tion  for  bis  duchy,  which  hod  been  annexed  to  France.  In 
1763  an  edict  gave  Toscany  to  the  second  son  of  Francis 
and  the  empress  Maria  Theresa ;  and  two  years  later,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  Pietro  Leopoldo  of  Austria  arrired 
in  norence  to  take  posaession  of  the  throne.  His  short 
rdgn  maifced  a  new  eta  of  progress  and  leCorm.  The 
Inqqi^tion  wss  abolished,  priril^ea  set  aside,  and  plans 
proposed  (or  draining  and  c(donirin{  die  Maremmo.  In 
1790  Leopold  waa  called  to  Tieooa  to  anceeed  his  brother 
Joseph  IL  as  emperor,  and  left  hia  younger  son  Ferdi- 
nand in.  grand-doke  of  Toscany.  By  an  article  of  the 
Pragmatic  Saoetion,  Tasoany  had  been  declared  a  separate 
and  independent  aomom^;  tfascefoTe,  when,  after  the 
ootiinnt  of  tba  VtmA  Bndtafyia,  the  anpenr  Fmncia 
IL  dairoad  the  amalanoa  <tf  a-Tusean  army  to  reston  the 
Boorbona  in  France,  the  great  minister  Foasombroni  ntfttsed. 
declaring  that  Tuscany  was  on  terras  of  paaoe  wd  amity 
with  the  French  republic.  Bat  in  1796  Ferdinand,  yield- 
tog  to  tin  importunity  ot  the  eoort  at  Vienas,  joined  in  the 
war  against  France,  and  two  yeara  later  Florenbe  waa 
•oeopiad  by  a  Freiteh  army.  The  first  eonsol,  Napoleon 
BoaapaMe^  oaqnerMi  Tnseai^,  and  whilst  Ferdinand 
tmrnmH  Ui  lii^  oa  oondMten  at  %  aoMpaiMiliim  in 
Qmaaof,  of  Ae  Boaifaaaa  of  IteBoa  w  ^nad  oB  Ua. 
IbMM  H  U^oT  Emvh.'  rtaoi^inaHMmd  to  tba 


French  empire  in  ISOS,  bat  in  1809  the  grand-dnchy  was 
restored  in  faroor  of  ^iza  Bonaparte  Baeciochi,  aiatar  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon. 

Her  reign  lasted  only  fire  yeots,  and  after  Napoleon  bid 
been  axil^  to  Elba,  Ferdinand  tasnmed  bis  soTsrdgi^. 
On  this  ooeauon  an  Aoatrian,  Prince  Rospi^ou,  was  aant 
to  Florence  to  onnonnce  his  orriTol,  and  fn  bia  prodamation 
he  declared  Tnaeany  to  be  an  inheritance  and  patrimoi^ 
of  the  imperial  house  of  Austria.  The  Tain  ottMopt  <» 
Lombard;  in  1620  to  shake  off  the  Anattiaa  yoke,  an 
attempt  in  which  the  crown  prince  of  Piedmont,  Carlo 
Alberto,  was  secretly  implicated,  ended  in  the  incarceration 
of  aome  of  the  noblest  Italian  patriots  in  Anatrian  fortraasca 
for  a  period  <A  from  ^6  to  30  yeata.  It  waa  vain  for 
Foasombroni  to  pntteat,  and  declare  that  the  Tuscan  Gorma- 
ment  cUd  notKe^nire  Anatriaiiaoldiera  to  play  tbemaaten  ; 
Auatiian  aoldiara  arrived  to  ooea|>y  Tasoany  as  well  as  tba 
other  Italian  atatea,  and  the  aohc  -counsellor  Mens  wrote 
to  Prince  Mettomich  that  "  the  Tuscan  Government,  led  to 
reflect  on  its  dangers,  hod  afsumed  a  firmer  attitude,  and 
constituted  a  more  active  and  vigilant  police,  and,  at  all 
events,  the  respect  inspired  by  Austrian  bayonets  placed  at 
the' gates  of  Toscany  were  sufficient  to  diapel  rerotntiouary 
ideas."  Ferdinand  died  in  1833,  and  wassnoceeded  l^hia 
son  Leopold  IL,  who  bad  married  a  Neapditan  princeaaL 
Alarmed  the  revolutionary  movementa  of  1847,  Leopi^d, 
like  other  Italian  princea,  granted  bia  people  a  constitottMi, 
bat  when  tb^  farther  demanded  to^be  led  against  tho 
Austrians,  to  assist  in  driving  tho  foreigner  from  Italy,  he 
-reloctantly  permitted  the  Tuscan  army,  chiefly  consisting 
of  young  volanteeta,  to  depart  The  enthosiastiD  youths 
who  foi^t  for  the  hidependenee  of  their  country  displayed 
nnwontMl  valour  at  Cartalone  and  Montanaia ;  but  th« 
graad-dnke  signified  his  displeosnra  by  withdrawing  titlan 
and  pensions  from  even  the  anigeons  who  attended  the 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  Among  the  liberals  in 
Florence  who  bod  long  been  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
shake  off  foreign  interference  in  the  government  of  th^ 
country,  were  men  of  the  greatest  moderation  and  virtue^ — 
Boron  Bettino  Bicasoli,  the  Morcheae  Ccsimo  Bidolfi,  the 
poets  mcndini  and  Ginsti,  Salvsgnoli,  the  Manhese  Neri 
Corsini,  and  the  Marcheea  Qino  Capponi,  the  last  of  that 
family  iUostriona  for  virtn^  forgenina,  andforpatriotiam.* 
The  grand-doke^  who  dtber  abwed  the  pifndplea  of  Us 
family,  or  had  not  conrage  to  place  himself  at  Uie  bwd  of 
the  distingniahed  men  who  coincided  with  the  view  i 
Piedmonteee  miniator  Cavour,  invited  Austrian  troops  in 
1860  again  to  occupy  hia  dominions,  and  though  Lecnold 
affected  to  snbmit  to  neceaaityj  tha  Austrian  general  de- 
dared  be  would  itot  have  eome  nidnvited.  This  oeeopn- 
tion  lasted  six  years,  during  irbidt  time^ibe  power  of  life 
and  death  of  Toaean  aobjeeta  waa  ddivend  Into  Iba  hqpda 
of  the  Aostrian  eommandeia.  When  '^otor  Emmaand, 
king  of  Piedmont  and  Sardinia,  with  the  assistance  of 
France,  made  war  against  Austrifc  for  the  independoioe 
of  Italy  in  1869,  a  vain  hope  waa  still  entertained  that 
Leopold  would  have  cooaentad  to  nnito  hia  army  with  that 
of  Piedmont;  but  tiie  proclamation  of  war  want  forth 
wIdtoBt  ft  aign  ftom  Tosoaay.  On  the  SZtt  April  18S& 
the  Toaean  troops  nnanimottsly  declared  their  intention  tu 
timtw  down  their  anna  unleaa  drn  'mn  aUowad  to  jiAm 
tba  War  of  Independmcsi  Tba  Hbenb  fataiitad  on  tha 
abdication  of  Leopold  in  tavoor  of  bia  son,  and  on  an  o0ea* 
aive  and  defensive  allianoe  with  Piedmont  Leopold  da- 
dined  these  proposals,  and  qnittad  Florsooe  wiUt.bia 
family,  amidst  tha  dlenoa  <tf  tba  aaaamWert  valtitadei, 
never  to  retom. 


>  «Mitlj  M«n  hia  dwUi     1678,  it  aimds  et  tO  fmn  of  tya^ 
Til  iiiiiiiilililliliiiTaitiilililililiij  iiflti  riiiiisiliiilliliiililln^a 
«hlhjEiralllfia  *  rtmm  M  aim  awwif,  1  Ian.,  He>  Ml. 
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Tbe  foUowiae  year  Victor  Emtnanael  entered  Florence, 
wbich  in  1865  Decame  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  of  Italy. 
It  vas  not  antil  1870  that  the  hopes  of  the  Florentines 
were  disappointed,  and  the  seat  of  government  was  tmos- 
feired  to  Borne. 

Stm  tha  Uitoriea  of  the  Florcntim  lUpablio  by  Qino  Cuponi, 
Atta  rtrnnKi,  T.  A.  Ttollopo,  and  H*nry  N^ter;  P.  Wkri'i 
Mtmeir*^Samaretaftnamiti\fLaoaMxi,TlotaMt,lLe,  (A.S.H.) 

FLORENCE,  of  Worcester,  an  English  chronicler,  who 
lind  during  the  end  of  the  lltb  and  beginning  of  the  12th 
oeDtuTy.  Kotbing  more  is  known  of  him  than  that  he  was 
a  moi^  of  Worcester,  that  he  had  a  greet  reputation  for 
learning,  and  that  he  died  on  the  6th  Jnne~l]16.  His 
Chronide  begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  ends 
with  the  year  of  his  death.  The  isarlier  part  is  compiled 
from  ttie  Chronicle  of  MariaDoaSeotufl,  and  the  greatw  part 
of  that  which  relates  to  En^h  histoty  is  a  translation 
from  the  Saxon  Chronicle ;  but  as  he  approaches  his  own 
timei  the  independeot  value  of  his  work  increases,  and  in 
regard  to  contemporary  erents  he  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  existing  authorities.  The  Chronicle  of  Florence  was 
continaed  from  llIStolHlbyan  anonymons  writer. 

An  «^ttoa  of  the  CknmicU  vu  pabUalied  at  London  in  1592,  and 
another  at  Fraokfort  in  1601.  it  u  also  indnd^  in  th«  Cotlcetion 
tf  Midariana,  edit«d  bj  order  of  the  Becorda  Commi*>ion ;  and  a 
.  tnulation  with  notM  by  Thoi,  Vtoroiter  is  contained  in  Bohn'i 
AvlijmTim  Library. 

FLORES,  also  called  Endkh  and  Makqekaat,  an  island 
of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  belonging  to  the  residency 
td  Timor.  It  Ues  in  a  line  witii  Java  between  Sombara 
va  the  weat  and  Timor  on  tite  east,  and  atretohea  from 
a-  3'  ^  9'  69'  S.  Ut.;  and  from  119-  49'  to  133'  1'  E  long. 
It  is  about  230  miles  long,  and  from  SO  to  40  bmd,  and 
its  area  is  estimated  at  about  8900  square  mOes.  Like 
most  St  the  islands  of  the  archipelago,  it  is  both  moun- 
tunons  and  volcanic,  amon^  the  loftier  snmmits  being 
Ombua  Roniba  Or  Qnnong  Keo,  9054  feet  in  height; 
Lobetabi  or,  in  a  corrupted  form,  Lovotivo,  7115 ;  Ombnu 
Soro  or  Qunong  Rokka,  6557  ;  and  Larantuka  or  lUmandiri, 
5180.'  The  interior  is  very  partially  explored,  though  the 
forests  are  neither  lo  duue  nor  so  extensive  as  ia  Borneo  or 
Celebes,  Besides  amber,  which  is  found  on  the  coast,  the 
mineral  products  consist  of  sulphur,  pnmice-Btone,  oopper, 
and  s  liule  iron  and  gold.  Sandal-wood,  rice,  wild  cinna- 
mon, and  birds'  nests  are  the  most  .important  articles  of 
export,  giving  rise  to  a  considerable  trade  with  Celebes, 
Timor,  Batavia,  and  Singaporb  The  inhabiFonts  "are 
mainly  of  Malay  origin,  and  the  language  appears  to  be 
akin  to  that  of  Bima.  There  are  considerable  settlements 
of  Bogioesa  aod  Wadjorese.  Portugal  lajra  ehtim  to  certain 
portions  of  the  bland,  but  practically  it  u  all  under  Dutch 
snpremacy.  Christianity  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Portuguese  on  the  east  coast,  and  the  converts  'are  vmted 
from  time  to  time  by  priests  from  Hmor. 

See  P.  J.  Yeth,  "Het  eiland  Flore*,"  io  TijdKhrifl  «wr  JVWfrl. 
/'jlii,lS5S;^  FnM^  Jferiti»erinffM  »U  de»  lainslom  vtm  em 
Jvduek  amkauMT,  1666;  &  Unller,  B^dragen  M  da  KamU  tsK 
2V)ner. 

FLOBES,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Axoreb.  Bee  Azokes. 
FLOREZ,  Enrique  (1701-1773),  a  Spanish  hUtorical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Yalladolid  in  1701.    In  his  fifteenth 

J rear  he  entered  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  professed  theo- 
ogy  at  the  university  of  Alcala,  and  published  a  Cvrittt 
Tluologias  in  5  vols.  4to  (1732-1738)  He  afterwards 
devoted  himself  excluuvely  to  historical  studies  Of  these 
the  fint  fruit  was  his  Clave  Hiiiorial,  a  work  of  the  same 
daas  as  the  French  AH  de  Yerifier  Its  Datet,  and  preceding 
it  by  several  years.  It  appeared  in  1743,  and  possed 
through  many  editions.  In  1747  was  puUished  the  first 
volume  of  La  EtpaSa  Saaraela,  a  vast  compilaUon  of  local 
•eclanartiesl  history  wbichobtuiwdaEaropean  r^atation. 


and  of  which  29  volnmcs  appeared  in  the  niithor's  Hf^ime. 
It  was  continued  after  liis  death  by  Fathers  Risco  and 
Fernandez,  and  further  additions  have  been  made  at  tti 
expense  of  the  Spanish  Qovemment.  The  value  of  the 
work  is  couuderably  increased  by  the  insertion  of  ancient 
chronicles  and  documents  not  easily  accessible  clBe\<4iere. 
Florei  wu .  a  good .  unniismatist,  and  published  EtpaSa 
Carpetaua:  itedaUat  tUltu  CohnioM,  in  2  vols.  4to  ^1757- 
1758).  A  third  volume  appeared  in  1773.  His  last  woric 
was  the  MenwrUu  de  lot  reynaa  Catolicai,  2  vols.  4t« 
(1770).  Florez  led  a  retired,  studious,  and  iinambitioua 
life,  and  died  at  Madrid  in  May  or  ^August  1773, 

FLORIAN,  the  patron  saint  of.  Poland,  was  S>m  at 
Zeiselmaner,  Lower  Austria,  about  the  year  190.  He 
served  as  a  captain  in  the  Roman  army,  and  snSered  death 
by  drowning  about  the  year  230,  during  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  by  the  emperor  Diocletian,  His  remains 
are  said  to  have  been  buried  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Augustinian  monastery  at  St  Florian  near  Lin^  but  were 
afterwards  transferred  to  Rome.  About  1183  a-  portion 
of  them  was  presented  to  King  Casimir  of  Poland,  and 
from  that  time  Florian  became  the  patron  saint  of  that 
country.  He  is  represented  as  a  warrior  holding  in  his 
hand  a  vessel  from  which  he  poun  out  flames,  and  on  this 
account  his  protection  is  often  sought  agtunst  fire.  His 
day  in  the  odendar  is  August  4. 

FLORIAN,  Jean  Fikbre  Clabu  db  (1755-1794),  a 
French  poet  aikd  romancist,  was  bom  at  the  chateau  of 
Florian,  near  Sauve,  in  that  part  of  Languedoc  which  now 
forms  the  department  of  Card.  His  mother,  a  Spanish  lady 
named  Qilette  de  Salgues,  died  when  he  was  quite  a  child, 
and  the  person  who  seemed  to  have  bad  most  influence  on 
his  early  years  was  his  grandfather,  an  old  noble  who  had 
run  throngh  his  estate.  His  uncle,  the  marquis  of  Florian, 
who  had  married  a  niece  of  Voltaire,  introduced  him  at 
Femey,  and  Florianet,  as  he  was  soon  affectionately  nick- 
named, spent  a  pleasant  time  with  the  old  dictator  of 
Frendi  litenttore.  In  1768  he  became  page  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  duka  of  I'cnthiivre  at  Anet,  and  throuj^ont 
his  life  he  was  the  object  of  the  powerful  patronage  of  that 
cultured  nobleman.  Having  studied  foe  some  time  at  the 
artillery  school  at  Bapanme  ho  obtained  from  the  duke  a 
commission  in  a  dragoon  regiment,  and  in  this  capacity  it  is 
said  he  displayed  a  boisterous  behiaviuur  as  unlilce  as  might 
be  to  what  the  reader  of  his  works  would  naturally  imagine. 
He  afterwards  left  the  army  and  became  gentleman  in  ordi- 
nary. On  tlia.breaking  out  of  the  French  Rerolntion  ha 
retired  to  Sceauz,  bnt  he  was  soon  discovered  and  dn^^ged 
to  prison  by  the  Parisian  sans-cnlottes ;  and  though  his 
incarceration  was  not  of  long  continuance,  it  so  injured  bia 
healUi  that  he  survived  his  release  only  a  few  monUu. 
His  death  took  plice  on  September  13,  1794. 

Florian's  first  literary  efforts  took  the  shape  of  tittle 
comedies;  but  he  first  attracted  attention  by  an  epistle 
in  verse  entitled  V^taire  et  U  itrf  du  Mont  Jmv  and  an 
eclogue  called  Jhuh,  which  were  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy  in  1782  and  1763  respectively.  In  the  kUter 
year  he  also  produced  his  Galatee,  a  professed  imitation  of 
the  Qolatea  of  Cervantes,  and  this  was  followed  two  yeai* 
later  by  NvTna  Pompilius,  an  equally  undisguised  imitation 
of  Fcnelon's  Tilemaque,  which  as  an  educational  work  has 
proved  only  less  popular  than  its  prototype.  In  1788  ho 
became  a  member  o(  the  French  Academy  and  published, 
EtUlU,  a  pastoral  of  the  somo  class  as  Galatee,  which  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  of  his  wprksj  Another  romance, 
Goiualte  de  Cordoue,  preceded  by  an  historical  notice  of 
the  Moors,  oppeared  in  1791,  and  his  famous  collection  of 
Fallei  in  1792.  After  his  death  there  appeared'an  unfin' 
ished  treatment  of  the  stury  of  \yillxam  Tell;' to  which 
he  had  devoted  the  leisure  of  lus  confinement,  and  an. 
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■bridgmeBt  of  Don  Qntzote,  vfaich,  thoagb  far  from  being 
ft  correct  represetitation  of  the  original,  had  great  success. 

Florion  was  a  professed  imitator  of  Gesnier,  aod  his 
atjrle  has  all  the  artificial  delicacy  aad  eentimentaJity  of  the 
OesBoerian  school.  Perhaps  the  nearest  example  of  the 
class  tn  English  literature  is  afforded  by  Wilson's  Liffiit 
mnd  Shadowi  of  StoUUh  Life.  He  is  least  affected  in  his 
fables,  his  comedies,  and  some  of  his  minor  tales.  Among 
the  but  of  tiie  fttUes  are  teckooed  "Ui«  Monkey  ahowiag 
the  Magic  Lahtem,"  » the  Blind  Halt  and  the  Faralytie," 
and  "Ue  Monkeys  and  the  Leopard";  mALe$De%'*Bmet»t 
Le  Boa  Pin,  and  Z«  Bon  Menhgt  are  the  best  known  of 
the  comedies.  In  tho  latter  he  broaght  the  arleqninodes 
again  into'fashion,  and  raised  them  to  a  higher  level. 
Floriao's  (Euvret  Compliiet  appeared  at  Paris  in  16  vol- 
nmea,  1820;  his  (Euvret  iniditeM  in  4  Tolomea,  182t. 
Didot  published  an  edition  in  34  volomee,  Briand  another 
In  13,  and  Jauffret  a  third  in  12.  Thb  editions  of  some 
of  the  more  popular  works  are  eztaremely  nomerous. 

Sm  "Tie  de  norlan"  ntdlxed  to  his  attmmjnaaaui;  A.  3.  N. 
d«  Rosuj,  yu  df  FlorUui,  Paris,  An  V.t  JmufTrct  and  iMretelle, 
Etoge  d«  FloriM,  mi\  B^tn,TitKcn,  Catuertat  du  ImM,  ii  i\l 

FLOKIDA,  the  most  sonthera  of  ttw  United  States  of 
America,  is  a  hirge  promontory  extending  sonthwards  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  its  southern  and  western  coasts  forming 
in  part  the  northern  and  eastern  shore  line  of  the  Qnlf  of 
Mexico. 

The  name  of  Florida  was  in  the  IGth  «nd  early  part 
of  the  17th  century  indefinitely  applied  to  the  territoiy 
now  l3ring  south  of  Virginia.  By  its  charter  the  southern 
boan(kty  of  Garolinft  wai  fiz«l  at  tho  29th  parallel, 
thus  iDdDding  about  one  half  of  the  present  State  of 
Florida.  -  In  1738  the  stipulated  northern  boundary  of 
Florida  was  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  month  of  the 
Bt  John's  RiT0r  (called  by  the  Sjpaniards  San  Jnan)  to 
the  little  river  Yanisa,  cuttuig  off  alt  upper  or  continetUal 
Florida.  At  the  time  of  its  cession  by  Spain  to  Great 
Britain  in  1763,' the  territory  of  Florida  extended  as  far 
west  as  Uie  Misusnppi  lirer,  including  -portions  of  the 
mesent  States  of  Ainlwma,  ^iasinippi,  and  Louisiana. 
The  present  bomtdaries  an  oHnprised  between  24*  30'  and 
Si*  K.  UK,  uid  80*  and  87*  45'  W.  long. 

Florida  niakw  the  soathon  boandary  of  tho  State  of 
Georgia,  and  in  part  that  of  Alabama,  from  which  it  is 
separated  on  the  north-west  by  the  river  Perdido.  The 
AtlanUo  washes  it&  eastern,  and  the  Qnlf  of  Mexico  its 
sou^em  and  western  coasts,  constituting  a  sea-board  of 
more  than  1000  miles.  On  the  sonth-east  it  is  separated 
from  the  Bahamas  by  the  .Straits  of  Florida.  It  points 
towards  Cuba  on  the  south,  Havana  being  about  1 10  mUes 
from  Ksr  West,  Iti  Mtira  length  from  Ferdtdo  river  to 
Oape  Si^  is  aboBt  ^00  miles,  ita  mean  breadtb  90  mQea. 
The  estimated  arod  of  Florida  is  S9,268  square  miles,  or 
37,931,620  acres,  of  which  2,373,041  acres  were  in  1870 
included  in  farms.    The  population  in  1870  was  187,748, 

The  peninsula  proper  terminates  on  Uie  south  in  Cape 
Sable ;  but  a  remarbible  chain  of  rocky  islets,  called  the 
Florida  Keys,  begins  at  Cape  Florida  on  the  eastern  shore, 
•xtends  sonth-weeterly  nearly  200  miles  in  a  direction 
liberally  conforming  with  tlut  of  the  coast,  and  ends  in 
dustor  of  aaod-heaped  rocks  known  as  the  Tortugas, 
from  tim  gnat  number  trf  turtle  fmnerly  frequenting  them. 
Sm^xJL  the  bank  on  which  theao  rise,  and  separated 
from  Xbam  \xf  %  navigable  channel.  Is  the  lo^g,  narrow,  and 
<bDgsroai  coral  ridge  known  as  the  Florida  Beef.  .  This 
grqnp  of  keys  and  reefs  is  washed  on  the  aonth  by*  the 
constant  current  of  the  Qnlf  Strwn.  This  most  important 
of  the  k^  is  Key  Weet,  a  nautical  ootinption  of  Cayo 
fitMSo  or.  Bone  Key,  which  name  originated  in  the  great 
number  of  bonei  fottod.  on  tiie  island  by  the  Spaniards. 


supposed  US  be  those  of  the  aboriglnil  inhaUfaatc  ■  Tba 
island  was  long  the  haunt  of  smngglers  and  pirates,  but  ia 
now  a  boiy  and  thriving  place,  and  ono  of  the  most  im* 
portant  naral  stations  possessed  by  the  United  States,  on 
account. of  its  commanding  sitaation  at  the  entrance  of  the 
most  frequented  passage  into  the  3alf  of  Mexico,  as  well 
as  its  nearness  to  Havana,  Kingston,  and  other  important 
ports  of  the  '\7e8t  Indies,  belonging  to  European  powers. 

The  Gutf  coast  of  the  State  u  intersected  by  onmenKu 
bays,  among  which  are  Fensacola,  Choctawhatdiee,  St 
Andrew's,  Appalachioola,  Appalachee,  Tampa,  Charlotte, 
Fonee  de  Leon  or  Chatham,  and  Fbrida  Bays,  the  hut  lying 
between  the  Keys  and  mainland.  The  cliief  riven  are  St 
John's,  navigable  about  100  miles  for  vessels  of  moderate 
draughty  ond  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  after  a  northerly 
course  of  800  miles ;  Indian  Biver,  a  long  narrow  lagoon 
on  the  eastern  coast^  which  it  is  propoeerl  to  unite  by  a 
canal  with  the  .St  John's;  the  Suwanee  and  Ockloeonee, 
wliich  rise  in  Georgia  and  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
the  Appatachicola,  formed  by  the  Chattahootchee  and  FUnfc 
rivers,  and  emptying  into  the  bay  of  the  some  name ; 
Choctawhatchee,  Hsoimbia,  and  Perdido,  also  flowing  into 
the  Gulf.  The  St  Mary's  makes  for  soma  distwce  tlw 
northern  boundary  of  the  State.  Florida  has  also  numenna 
lakes,  seme  of  which  are  navigable.  Lake  Okeediol^  in 
the  Everglades,  is  about  40  miles  long  and  30  broad. 

Swfaee  <md  SoiL — The  surface  is  generally  level,  the 
greatest  devation  being  not  more  than  300  feet  above  the 
sea,  although  old  maps  represent  it  as  mountunons.  Hie 
most  remarkable  feature  is  the  immense  tract  of  marsh  filled 
with  islands  in  the  southern  part  of  tiu  states  aiUi  the 
Everglades,  and  by  the  Indiana  "graM-watet"  .  Betweqi 
the  Suwaaee  and  Chattahootdiee  the  county  Is  hiOj;  tke 
western  portion  of  the  State  is  level'  De  Bow  dedgnatee 
the  lands  as  high-hummock,  low-hummock,  swamp,  savanna, 
and  pine.  The  soil  is  geuetully  sand^,  except  in  the 
hummocks,  where  it  is  intermixod  with  clay.  Tiiese 
hummocks  vary  in  extent  from  afew  to  thousands  of  acres, 
and  are  found  in  all  parts  of  tlv  State.  liey  are  nsnally 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  red,  liv^  and  water  oak, 
magnolia,  pine,  and  dogwood,  \niea  deated  they  afford 
datable  openings  for  cultivation.  Tlie  aavannas  are  tidi 
alluvions  on  the  mai^a  of  streams  or  lying  in  detached 
tracts,  yielding  largely,  but  reqniiing  ditching'  and  dykiog 
in  ordinary  seasons.  In  the  "  iianens, "  as  the  pine  forata 
are  called,  the  soil  is  very  poor,  and  thickly  overgrown 
with  pine  and  cypress.  The  district  comprised  in  the 
Everglades  is  impassable  during  the  jiainy  season,  from 
July  to  October.  It  is  about  60  miles  long  by  60  broad, 
covering  most  of  the  tmitory  south  of  Lake  Okeechobee^ 
or  Big-water.  The  islands  with  whieli  this  vast  awamp  or 
lake  19  studded  vary  from  ooe-fonrth  ctf  an  acre  to  hundreds 
of  acres  in  extent  They  are  generally  covered  with  dense 
thickets  of  shrubbery  or  vines,  occssionolly  with  lofty  pinee 
and  palmettos.  The  water  is  from  1  to  6  feet  deep,  the 
bottom  being  covered  with  a  growth  of  tank  grass.  The 
vegetable  deposit  of  the  Everglades  is  considered  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  banana  and  plantain. 
Another  remarkable  feature  of  Florida  are  the  subteiranean 
streams  which  undermine  the  rotten  limestone  formation, 
creating  numerous  levities  in  the  ground  called  "sinks.' 
These  are  inverted  conical  hcdhnri,  or  tonnda,  vaiying  la 
extent  from  a  few  yards  to  eeiwnd  acrei^  at  the  bottnn  <^ 
which  running  water  oft«n  appears. 

A  most  remarkable  spring,  situated  12  miles  fn»Q 
Tallahaasec,  lias  been  souuded  with  230  bthoufs  of  line 
before  finding  bottom.'  The  outflow  forma  a  beantif nl  lakt, 
transparent  and  cold  as  ice  even  in  the  hottest  weather; 
The  great  sink  of  Alachua  county  is  a  subterranean  passage 
by  which  the  waters  of  the  Alachua  savanna  ace  si^posed 
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io  diMha^  tbenuelves  Into  Onnge  Lake.  In  fact,  the 
geological  ttractnre  of  the  State  ie  remarkable,  much  of  its 
•nrftce'  teemiog  m  Croat  tbrongb  the  openinga  of  which 
andergroand  laJcee  and  rirers  force  their  way. 

TotcitM  axd  Har^tOKTt. — NotvitbatBodiDg  the  great  extent 
of  its  Ma-coasl|  Florida  hu  few  good  harbours.  Besides 
b^ig  a  nvnl  atataon,  Kty  West  ia  s  place  of  ctnuideraUe 
faapntencei.  pBnneola,  Appaloehicola,  St  Hark'^  Cedar 
Keya,'  Tampa,  and  Cturlotte  on  the  Golf,  and  Femandioa 
and  St  Angostine*  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  are  the  principal 
porli.  Of  theae  the  harbonra  of  Pensacola  and  Fernandina 
ai«  the  beet  The  cities  of  Florida  are  JacksonTille,  popnlo- 
tioB  in  1670,  6912;  Pensacola,  3347;  Tallahassee,  the 
capital,  2033;  and  St  Aogostin^  1717.  Jacksonville,  on 
St  John's  River,  ia  a  flonrishiag  city,  mnch  resorted  to  by 
invalids  from  the  northern  Statea  on  aceonnt  of  the  salu- 
brity of  ila  elimito  Fernandina,  the  flastem  terminns  of 
the  nQvaj  whidi  croaaea  th«  Btata  to  Cedar  Key^  on  the 
Oolf  of  Uezico,  has  1723  inhahitanta. 

Climate. — Florida,  except  in  the  Tfcloity  of  the  awamps, 
possesses  one  of  the  most  equable  and  agreeable  climates  of 
the  continent.  Occupying  as  it  does  a  aitnation  between 
the  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  it  enjoys  exemption 
from  the  froata  and  sadden  changes  of  the  one  and  the 
exceasiro  heat  of  the  other.  The  mercnry,  however,  some- 
times falls  to  the  freezing  pointy  and  great  damage  ia  done 
to  the  orange  plantations;  The  winter  climate  of  the  QnU 
«oast  ia  mora  riforoos  than  that  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
aeasona  partake  of  the  t.ro|»cal  character,  winter  being  dis- 
tingnisrable  by  cftpioos  ntins.  Statistics  show  the  State  to 
be  one  of  the  healUdest,  if  not  the  healthiest,  of  the  United 
States,  and  ita  resident  population  is  largely  increased  in 
the  winter  months  by  invslida  from  the  north,  seeking  a 
more  genial  clime.  Jacksonville,  St  Augustine,  and  Key 
West  ore  preferred  by  this  class  of  visitors,  who  are  every 
year  becoming  more  numerous.  The  mean  winter  tem- 
perature aa  observed  at  Key  West  was  slightly  less  than 
that  of  Htvaoa;  while  for  the  months  from  July  to 
Korember  it  was  about  the  aame;  Boidea  the  advantage 
ef  its  climate,  the  aemi-tropical  character  of  Florida  offers  a 
grateful  and  striking  change  of  scene  to  the  health-seeker, 
who  leaves  tlie  bare  forests  and  frozen  streama  of  New 
Eo^nd  for  a  country  teeming  with  lozaiiant  vegetatitm 
and  strewed  with  flowers. 

Produelt. — The  productiuos  of  Florida  are  of  an  essen- 
tially tropical  cbanctcr :  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  aogar-cane, 
arrow -root^  'hernia  flax,  coffee,  mA  the  coeoa^ot  floarish 
there.  Ilia  dimate  ia  also  foromable  to  theetiltiiration  of 
the  silk-worm  and  for  the  cochineal  insect  Oranges, 
banana^  lemons^  limes,  olives,  grapea,  pino-apdea,  grow 
abundantly,  and  are  of  exquisite  flavour.  Indian  com, 
tweet  potatoes,  beans,  pease,  and  such  products  of  a  more 
northern  climate  as  Iridi  potatoes^  barlt^,  backwheot,  hops, 
ke,,  are  also  raised.  The  cultivation  and  export  of 
oranges  and  other  fruits  have  grown  to  be  a  considerable 
source  of  wealth  to  the  State ;  and  the  manofactnie  of 
dgan^  especially  at  Key  West,  is  becoming  an  important 
indnsby.  The  paatnrage  afforded  1^  tba  savannas  is 
excaDeBti  cattle  requiring  little  or  no  attention  from  their 
owBHa,  and  oo  honnng  in  winter.  Game  and  fish  aboond 
in  every  part  of  the  statei  Deer,  wild  tnrkeyiv  partridges, 
gease,  ducks,  and  other  small  game  are  in  all  the  forests 
and  about  idl  the  lakes,  riven,  and  awampa ;  green  turtle, 
oysters,  eheep'a-head,  red-fish,  mullet,  kc,  ere  fonnd  on  all 
the  eoaata,  and  fre^water  fidh  in  all  the  inland  waters. 
Hagnificent  spongea  are  gathered  along  the  reef^  and  form 
a  conaidarable  item  of  trade.  Cotton,  riee^  nmx,  tobacco, 
lomber,  fiah,  and  fmita  may  be  eoniidered  the  most 
valuable  products.  From  selected  statistics,  compiled  by 
ilw  United  Statea  Qovennunt,  it  a^ean  that  Florida  pro- 


dneed  in  1870 — Indian  com,  2,225,056  bnsheltf 
114,204  bushels;  cotton,  39,789  bales;  wool,  37,562  ft; 
rice,  401,687  lb;  cane,  fifi3,193  galls.;  Irish  pota- 
toes, 10,218  bushels;  sweet  potatoes,  769,456  bushels; 
pease  and  beans,  64,846  bushels;  honey,  150,854  lb. 
Florida  cotton  is  grown  almost  ezctosively  in  die  northern 
group  of  ooontieB,  bnt  the  State  ia  eapoMe  of  producing  tho 
celenated  Sea  Island  varie^,  the  eoltiTation  of  which  waa 
formerly  confined  to  a  few  udands  on  the  coasia  of  Sooth 
Carolina  and  Geoigia.  Appalachicola.  formerly  a  consider- 
able shipping  port  for  cotton,  has  been  superseded  by 
Fernandina  on  the -Atlantic.  The  crop  of  1876-77  is 
reported  at  34,303  bales,  of  which  11,214  was  Sea  IsUnd ; 
but  it  should  be  stated  that  this  computation  includes  only 
ahipmenta  from  Florida  ou^orti,  there  being  m  data 
whence  to  estimate  accurately  the  quantity  going  to  ports 
out  of  the  State  by  rail  The  aama  remark  will  apply  to 
ihaqnantity  of  wool  axpcrted. 

The  wool  grown  in  Florida  is  long-atapledt  of  medium  \ 
and  coarae  grades,  little  attention  Ming  as  yet  pven  to 
producing  fine  wools.    In  1S78  the  flocks  had  increaaed  to 
66,500  head,  yielding  200,000  lb  of  wool 

In  1874  Gadsden  county  produced  on  327' acres  planted 
216,000  Ih  of  tobacco,'  of  excellent  quality,  vauted  at 
(44,000.  East  and  South  Florida  rely  mainly  upon  fmit 
culture.  Florida  is  aaid  to  be  the 'only  secUon  of  the 
Union  vhare  the  orange  can  be  grown  to  any  extant  with 
aucceia  There  ia  no  Isar  of  winte^killing  south  of  Filatkn. 
The  quality  of  the  fmit  and  the  excellent  <»ntUtion  in 
which  it  reochea  the  northern  marketa  render  this  a  moal 
profitable  crop. 

The  forests  of  Fbnda  form  no  inconsiderable  source  o( 
wealth.  The  lire-oak,  so  valuable  in  shipbuilding,  abounds, 
also  the  other  varieties  of  oak,  swamp  cypress,  hickory, 
pine,  magnolia,  dogwood,  and  laurel  The  palma  christi 
(castor^il  bean)  becomes  here  a  largo  tree ;  on  the  islands 
and  keys  boxwood,  satinwood,  mastic^  and  lignum-vit» 
grow  abundantly.  The  pina  is  found  from  Cape  Sable  to 
near  Indian  river.  In  addition  to  fmit-bearing  specie^ 
the  pimento,  coffee,  pepper,  clove,  and  other  spice  tnes  and 
shrubs  may  be  succrasfully  cultivated. 

From  the  official  sources  of  ioformation  it  appears  that 
io  1870  the  value  of  the  live  stock  on  farms  was  (5,212,157. 
lite  number  of  horeos  waa  11,902;  mules  and  asses,  8,835; 
milch  cows,  61,932  ;  draa|^t  and  other  cattle,  322,701 ; 
Aeep,  26,509 ;  swine,  158,908.  Fbrida  also  produced 
100,989  St  butter.  These  numbers  will  be  largely  in- 
creased by  the  census  of  1880. 

Mamifadares. — ^Hiese  are  unimportant,  and  are  chiefly 
confined  to  floor  and  gnst  mills,  lumber  mills,  and  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  moloncs,  their  total 
value  in  1870  being  $4,685,403.  Agriculture  and  com- 
merce are  the  chief  resources  of  the  State, — the  export  of 
its  fibrous  products,  cereals,  fruits,  fish,  live-oak  end  other 
Umber,  giving  employment  to  a  considerable  tonnage. 
Among  &e  mineral  productions  may  be  named  amethyBt, 
turquoise,  lapis-lazuli,  ochre,  coal,  and  iion-ore. 

Trade. — The  coasting  trade  employi  many  lEteamara  and 
sailing  craft,  plying  chiefly  between  Florida  porta  and 
Savannah,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Tork.  Pen- 
saeoU  and  Appalachicola  are  naturally  points  of  shipment 
for  Bontbem  Alabama  and  south-western  Geoif^ia.  The 
bulk  of  foreign  merchandise  reaches  the  State  from  northern 
ports  instead  of  by  direct  importation.  Key  West  shows 
much  the  la^^t  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  or  clearing; 
St  John's  and  Fernandina  following  in  the  order  named. 
Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  at  all  tne  porta,  the  vweb 
usually  being  of  tmall  burthen,  foe  coast  traffic 

RaUtMtpt, — ^In  1878  there  were  only  484  mile*  ot 
railway  in  Floiidai    The  JackaouTilU^  Fennoola,  *m1 
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VobDe  imnnad  eztenik  west  from  JaokionnUA-  to  Chatta- 
boo(oh»e,  ud  is  tbs  longest  In  the  State.  Lateral  liiwa 
eomuet  tbia  line  with  the  Georgia  ijntem  hy  a  branch 
from  Live  Oak  doe  uxth  to  Dapoiit^  and  with  St  Uork'a 
on  the  Oolf  hj  a  htaneh  Boath  from  Tallahtssee.  The 
kUvti^  (}bU»  and  Wert  India  Treant  OompaDy'a  line 
•zteuda  from  Fenuutdina  on  the  Atlantic  to  Cedar  Keys 
OB  the  Golf,  diiteoee  185  milea.  The  Pensacota  and 
LoniaTilleToad  extends  from  PenaaooU  Dortli  to  a  junction 
with  the  Hobile  and  Montgomery  (Alabama)  railroad,  4S 
milok  The  St  John's  Birer  line  cro»ee  from  Si  Angustine 
to  Tocoi  on  the  St  John's,'  14  miles. 

Admuuitratioit. — The  goremment  of  Florida  is  dmilar 
to  tl»t  of  the  other  States  of  the  American  Union.  The 
•zecatiTe  power  is  vested  in  a  goremor  elected  by  the 
people  erery  four  years.  The  legialaUva  power  is  repre- 
sented hj  a  senate  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  boose  of 
itpresentativea  or  assembly  chosen  for  two  yean,  both  by 

C polar  Tote.  The  jadictary  consists  of  a  supreme  court, 
ring  OQB  diief  and  two  associato  jadges,  who  hold  three 
aannal  sessions  in  Tallahassee  ;  there  are  also  seren  circnit 
besides  other  inferior  courts.  Florida  has  two  members  in 
the  natioinl  hotue  of  representatiTes,  and  has  therefore 
(with  &9  two  seqaton  to  whkh-eacb  State  is  entitled)  only 
foar  TOlea  in  tho  electoral  college.  The  State  is  dinded 
hto  39  coontiei,  vis.,-  AUehoa,  Baker,  Bradford,  Brevard, 
Os&onn,  day,  Columbia,  Dade,  Dural,  Escambia, 
fiaoklin,  Qadsden,  Hamilton,  Hernando,  Hillsborongfa, 
Holmea,  JaelcBon,  Jefferson,  Lafqrette,  Leon,  LeTy,.Liberty, 
Ibdison,  Manatee^  UarioUf  Monroe^  Nasaan,  Orange,  Polk, 
Pntnam,  St  John's,  Santa  Boss,  Sumter,  Suwanee,  Taylor, 
Tdnaa^  Wakulla,  Walton.  Waahington. 

XtUcatioit. — li(»ida  has  neidur  college  nor  nnivetsity, 
rithoa^  tax  agrienltoral  ooUege  has  been  inenfpwatBd; 
fto  financial  conation  of  the  State  and  people  after  the 
doaa  of  the  great  dnl  war  baa  gnaUy  retarded  educa- 
tiooal  dorelcmnent.  There  is  no  psbllc  library  of  10,000 
TOhtmea  in  m  Statei  In  187S,  oat  of  ,a  school  popnlation 
nnmbering  74,838  persons,  the  nnmber  actually  attending 
pnbUe  ae^wb  was  only  26,052.  The  total  expenditure 
for  edocatioDBl  porpoees  waa  92,126,541.'  The  slow  de- 
vdwrnentof  education  in  the  State  may  also  be  attributed 
to  ue  numerona  coloured  populatioa  (91,384  in  1870) 
f«meriy  held  in  alavery,  which  is  wholly  engaged  in 
tOiSiig  til*  toU  and  kindred  {nusnitL  Smce  the  war 
Hems  has  leoeiTed  laige  aeeaariom  to  ita  pntnlation 
from  other  States,  and  is  undergdng  dkangea*  which  will. 
It  is  beliered,  ultimately  lead  to  its  taking  a  higher  rank 
in  tiie  Union,  (n  1870  there  were  in  the  State  23  news- 
mera  and  periodicals,  with  a  total  <nreaIation  of  10,545. 
Tki  total  uunbai  at  lalipons  organisations  was  430, 
baving  890  ofawei  ot  vonb^  and  jnpnty  valned  at 
•436,520. 

Eiatory. — The  hiit«7  of  Florida  is  interesting.  Thb 
Tarioos  attempts  at  oohHiiaation  by  Enropeana  of  which 
we  have.  aDthoDtie  aaooonts  go  fkrtbar  book  than  in  any 
other  iHrt  of  tte  North  American  emlinetil^  pneecUog  tire 
eflbcts  tA  the  French  in  Canada,  the  Engliab  in  Virginia, 
and  even-  ot  the  Spaniards  thenuelrea  in  Mexico.  St 
Angustine  is  the  oldest  settlemeift  founded  by  Eartqmns, 
'  nbt  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  North  America,  and 
still  shows  traces  of  Spanish  occupation  two  cen tones  ago. 
Bemains  al  fortifications,  roadi,  Ac.,  are  foimd  between 
tbe  Smranee  and  CStattahootchse.  In  1613,  wTea  yean 
balm  .the  isTBiioa  of  Meneo  Inr  Corta^  Joan  Fonee  de 
LeoQ  iiacorered  the  malDlandof  FlMida  on  Easter  Sondaj, 
PoscAa  Ftoriditmi  the  nppoaed  derivation  <rf  the  oama. 
Tba  disooverer  landed  at  a  place  oalled  the  Bay  of  the 
Gnb^  took  formal  poaaeaaion^  and  planted  a  atone  enai  in 
rign  ti.  tiu  jnriadiction  of  Spain.   He  eontinaad  hb  coe- 


ptoratloDB  tn  the  interior  and  along  the  coart  for  aotnv 
montha  before  aaiUng  to  Spain.  Xbs  followii^:  year  ho 
was  named  (ownor  of  wd  raomTod  Mrmmimi  fnn 
Ferdinand toeolontaatho "bland of Flt^A."  HiaeA)rt% 
however,  proved  ansncceaifaL  Hie  plaoo  of  bia  original 
landing  ia  aai^oBwl  to  be  a  few  nilea  north  of  Saint 
Angustine. 

The  next  effort  at  colonixatton  was  the  diaaatrooa  one  of 
Pamphilo  de  Narvaex  in  1528.  He  Bailed  from  Cuba 
with  400  men,  landed  in  the  bay  of  Penaacolo,  and 
remained  in  the  oountty  nearly  aix  months,  when  he  re- 
embarked  and  perishedin  a  ten^ctt  near  tho  molilb  of  the 
MisnsNppi.  Four  survivors  of  this  espediti<ni  ncceeded, 
after  incredible  hardships,  in  reaching  Mezica 

Hernando  de  Soto  landed  on  May  ZQ,  1SS9,  at  what  ia 
DOW  Tampa  Bay,  called  by  the  Spaniards  "  Sfoiitn  Santo.' 
De  Soto  believed  Florida  a  new  EI  Dorado  He  had  Uie 
title  of  AddatUado,  at  president,  from  the  emperor,  and 
nodertook  the  conquest  at  hia  own  expenseb  lie  passed 
tbe  first  winter  in  Uie  country  of  the  Appalachians,  eart  of 
Flint  rirer.  After  a  sanguinary  conflict  with  the  natives, 
who  opposed  his  advance  into  the  interior,  and  the  lose  of 
many  men  by  disease^  De  Soto  readied  the  MiaaiaBij^ 
where  ho  died  from  fever  while  radaavonring  to  deH*end 
its  banks  to  the  month. 

Gonlaine  de  Landonnlirs^  who  bad  aoeompaateJ 
Jean  Bibanlt  in  his  expedition  to  Port  Boyal  (1562), 
landed  firrt  at  what  is  now  St  Augustine,  snbuquentlj  in 
the  river  St  John,  called  by  him  the  "  Biver  erf  May,"  and 
built  Fort  Caroline  in  1564.  The  colonists,  who  were 
Huguenots,  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  settlement 
when  re-enforced  by  Ribanlt ;  bnt  he  had  acarcely  ancbored 
when  a  Spanish  fleet  nnder  Menendes  appeared.  Ribanlt 
made  his  escape  for  the  momoiit  Soon  after  Menendes 
surprised  and  massacred  the  garrison  of  Fort  Ckrolins^ 
carrying  ont  to  the  letter  hia  baibaiona  order  to  "|jbbet 
and  baboad  all  Froteatanta  in  thoaa  rapona.*  In  wdea- 
vonriog  to  return  to  Fwt  Caroline^  Bibanlt  and  his  par^ 
also  tm  into  the  bands  of  Menendes,  and  shared  the  &te  of 
their  companions.  The  French  were  alt  hanged  with  the 
tnsoription  afflzad  «  them—**  Kot  as  Franduoan,  bat  ai 
heretics." 

Aviles  de  Menendes,  referred  to  as  exterminating  the 
Fmch  settlement  cm  the  &  John,  landed  September  1565, 
and  lud  the  foundation  of  tha  town,  named  1^  him  St 
Angnstiaa  Two  ymn  later  a  French  expedition,  ccaa* 
mended' by  Duidniqno  de  Qonignea^  aeised  two  forts  war 
the  month  of  the  St  John,  and  tha  imptxtant  one  of  San 
Mateo,  and  in  retaliation  for  the  cruelty  of  Moiendes 
hanged  all  his  prisoners,  "not  as  Spaniards,  bnt  as 
sssaaains."  De  Oonrgnes's  bead  waa  demanded  hj  the 
Spanish  king,  and  he  was  for  a  time  compelled  to 
lire  in  concealment  Menendes  afterwards  rebuilt  San 
Mateo. 

On  the  28tii  of  May  1580  Sir  Francia  Qrake,  then 
returning  from  lui  mennable  anpoditlon  to  the  WeA 
Indies,  Recovered  a  scaffold  raised  upon  four  hi^  masts, 
evidently  a  look-out  ststion,  upon  the  Fhxida  cmsL  No 
one  in  the  fleet  had  any  knowledge  tiiat  the  Spaniards 
possessed  ^  place  there.  Drake  titerefora  ordered  the 
pinnacea  to  make  a  reconnaisaanee.  Having  entered  aa 
inlet  they  came  to  the  fort  St  Jnan  da  Pinos,  from  which 
the  garriaon  fled  to  St  Augustine ;  and  on  tiie  apprcach 
of  the  English  they  alao  a^ndoned  thia  place,  which  had 
tha  ^poarance  of  a  pfoqterooa  setUement^  widi  ita  oonndl- 
booae^  dinrch,  and  handsoow  gatdena.  Tbe  invadoa 
deetroyad  the  town  and  meditated  an  attack  on  St  Helena, 
twelve  leagnea  farther  up  Oe  eoort,  bnt  wan  datatted  from 
want  ^  n  pOot  to  oondnct  tbem  aaMiy  throngh  the  intrieata 
and  dangerou  shoali.    Drake  pinned  hb  vnyag*  to 
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Tiqiuik,  when  th«  queen  bad  commanded  him  to  afford 
relMf  to  Sir  Walter  Baleigh'a  newly  planted  colony. 

The  English  coloniati  oE  Oeorgia  aod  Carolina  continued 
to  wage  war  against  the  Sp^iarda  in  Florida.  Ooremor 
3Ioore  of  Sooth  Carolina  nade  an,  nnracceBsfol  attempt 
on  St  Angnslina  in  1703; 'and  Oeneral  OgTathorpe  of 
Genglk  bMieged  it  .in  1740  with  the  sanie  reault  Nearly 
%  hsndifld  yaan  later,  in  1837,'  the  VS.  endears  found 
halli  thrown  by  Oglethorpo  in  the  moat  of  the  old  Spanish 
fcrtren.  la  1763  Florida  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
retam  for  Harana,  captored  by  Albemarle  the  previona 
jmr.  Most  of  the  Spaniards  left  the  country.  Vigorous 
^bita  were  made  by  the  British  GoTemment  to  promote 
segment  by  liberal  graots  of  land  to  settlers.  Asides  a 
l^tge  number  of  emigrant^  who  came  over  from  Eorope, 
promiaing  settlementa  were  made  under  the  patronage  of 
Lords  BoUe  and 'Beruford  and  Govomor  Uonltrie.  In 
•ddititm-  to  these  many  loyaltati  emigrated  ihtthar  from 
CtaMgis  and  Carolina,  on  the  breaking  oat  of  hostilitiea 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies.  Twenty 
yean  of  British  poneasioa  acoompliBhed  mora  in  Battling 
And  improving  Florida  than  two  handred  yean  U  Spanish 
nle. 

In  1781  Don  -  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  Spanish  governor  of 
Idusiada,  harlng  prerionsly  taken  Mobile,  besieged  and 
«aptaired  PensBCMS,  tboa  compldJng  diA  eonqnest  of  West 
Florida.  In  1783  Florida  was  ceded  iMtck  to  Spain,  when 
IllB  greater  part  of  the  Engliah  population,  estimated  at 
35,000^  left  the  pronnce  and  passed  into  the  adjoining 
■tides..  Some  noimportont  military  operations  took  place 
ia  1814.  In  February  T819  a  treaty  for  the  cesuon 
4^  Ftorida  to  the  United  States  was  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington, kai  in  1821  was  reluctantly  ratified  by  the  king 
of  Spain,  thus  concloding  a  long  and  tadiona  nt^Uation. 
PosBosaion  was*  taken  in  Johr  Ij  General  Jaeksoo,  who  had 
1>een  aj^tnted  govemor  the  Floiidas  by  the  Govem 
nont  at  Waabi^rton.  Inunigration  flowed  in  la^dl} 
from  the  sotatluniotatBB,  the  Burnmas,  and  even  the  North 
Atlantic  States;  but  &  great  drawbad:  to  the  prosperity 
«f  the  newly  aoqnirQd  territory  was  found  in  the  deter- 
mined renstance  of  the  warlike  natbn  of  Seminoler  ludious 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  whites  upon  their  hunting* 
groonds,  A  resolntiob  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
GoTemment  to  remove  these  Indians  led  to  the  long  and 
Uoody  steoggle  known  aa  the  Seminole  War,  in  which  for 
«arsn  yean  the  Indians  sooeeMfnUy  defied  every  effort  to 
nbdne  ibmt  letreating  into  die  fastnessss  of  the  Ever- 
fflades'  when  closely  pressed.  Osceola,  chieftain  of  the 
Beminoles,  having  been  captured  by  treadiery,  the  war 
ended  in  1843,  The  remnant  of  the  ludiaus  ware  removed 
beyond  the  Uississippi,  and  in  three  years  after  their 
expulsion  (1845)  Florida  waa  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  Slate. 

On  the  10th  January  1861,  Florida,  by  a  convendon 
•ssemblad  od  the  9d,  seceded  from  the  Union.  Fort 
Harion  and  the  amuala  at  St  Angnstine  and  Chattaboot- 
(beo  were  seized  cm  the  7th,  the  forts  aod  dockyards  at 
PsoaacuK  on  the  12tb,  ezeept  Fort  Ficktaa,  on  Santa  Koaa 
ialawl,  which  was  held  by  &ia  United  States  forces.  Not 
being  within  the  line  of  great  military  -operations,  the  con- 
flictB  between'the  Feder^  and  Confederate  forces  were  of 
minor  importance.  Femandina,  JacksouTille,  aod  St 
Angnstine  fell  intir.th%  hands  of  the  national  forces  early 
in  1862.  Fensacola  was'  reoccnpied  by  them  the  same 
yeai^  In  April  1865  President  Johnson,  by  a  proclama- 
tion, declared  the  restricUona  on  commerdal  inteieoorae 
inth 'Florida  temoved;  ia  July  .WSliam  Marvin  waa 
muniKl  provisonal  governor.  A  State  convention  assembled 
in  October  at  Tallahassee  which  Kpealed  the  ordinance  of 
Mceaaioo.   Civil  govemmnt  was  practieaTIy  resnmed  the 


following  year  by  the  deetmn  of  State  offieen  and  a  Iwis- 
lature.  A  snbseqQont  State  convention  met  at  Tallahasses, 

January  20,  1868,  to  form  a  new  constitution,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  people  in  May,  a  legislolure  and  State  oflSoers 
being  chosen  at  the  same  election.  "Die  State  having 
complied  with  the  enactments  of  Congress  relative  to  recon- 
stmction  resnmed  its  place  in  the  Union.  In  l&'S  the 
election  of  Butherfoid  &  Hayes,  republican,  Aa  president 
of  the  United  Statea;  over  Samnd  J.  Tildeu,  democmt,  vas 
determined  by  die  electoral  votes  of  Florida  aod  Looi^ano, 
which  by  a  decision  of  the  extraordi<iary  commission  created 
by  Congress  were  counted  for  the  former.        (s.  a.  d.) 

Tha  forwolDf  articls  ia  reprinted,  by  permiuini)  of  Meeara  Littla, 
Brown,  k  Co.,  BoaloD,  Uaaa.,  from  Florida,  iu  Hitbmj,  Cmdilion, 
and  Setourtti,  by  S.  A.  Dnk^  Boaton,  1S78. 

FLORIDA-BLANCA,  Dox  Josi  Momso  y  RroosDo, 
CovKT  or  (173B-1808X  Spanish  atatwman,  waa  bora  at 
Mnroain  17S8.  He  waa  the  son  of  a  notary,  andrecnved 
a  good  education,  which  he  completed  at  the  uDiversity  of 
Salamanca,  especially  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  law. 
For  a  timo  he  followed  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  and 
acquired  a  high  reputation.  A  more  public  career  was 
opened  to  him  by  the  marquis  of  Esquilache,  then  chief 
minister  of  state,  who  sent  him  ambassador  to  Pope  Clement 
XIV.  Successful  m  bis  mission,  he  was  soon  after 
appdntad  Inr  Charles  Ht  saeeasBor  to  his  patron,  and  hia 
admiaistiatioa  was  one  of  tlie  most  brilliant  Spain  had 
ever  seen.  He  reflated  the  police  of  Madrid,  reformed 
many  abuses,  projected  cabals,  established  many  soricties 
of  agriculture  and  economy,  and  many  philoothropical  in- 
Btitattons,  and  gave  encouragement  to  learning,  science,  and 
the  fine  arts.  Commerce  flourished  anew  under  his  rule, 
and  the  long-standing  dbputea  with  Portugal  about  tho 
South  American  coloniea  were  settled.  He  sought  to 
Btrdngthen  the  aUinoce  of  Spain  with  Portugal  by  a  double 
marriage  between  the  memben  of  the  royal  houaea,  design- 
ing by  this  arrangement  to  place  ultimately  a  Spanish 
pnnce  on  the  throne  of  Portufpil  But  in  this  he  failed. 
His  attacks  on  Algien  iu  1779,  and  on  Gibraltar  in  1782, 
cost  Spain  the  loss  of  nearly  80,000  men.  He  dealt  ■ 
heavy  blow  to  the  Cortes,  prevailing  upon  tltCm  by  variona 
forms  of  bribery,  and  by  sowing  dissension  amoog  the 
members,  to  proclaim  the  heir  to  the  throne  without 
making  the  cnstomoiy  assertion  of  their  privileges.  He 
rstsltt^  his  ofitce  for  three  yean  under  Charles  IV. ;  but 
in  1792,  through  the  influence  of  bis  anouies,  he  waa  dis- 
missed and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  oi  Fampelona.  Here 
he  was  saved  from  storvatton  only  by  Uie^intervenUon  ol 
hia  brother.  He  was  afterwards  allowed  U>  retire  to  his 
estate^  and  remained  in  seclusion  till  the  French  invasion 
of  1803.  He  was  then  called  by  his  countrymen  to  take 
the  presidency  of  the  central  junta.  But  hii  strength  failed 
him  J  and  he  died  at  Seville,  November  SO  of  the  same  year. 
He  left  several  diort  treatises  on  jnrisprudeuce. 

FLOBIO,  GiovAVHi  (about  1552-16SS),  lexicosr&pher 
and  translator,  was  bom  in  London  abont  1552:  He  was 
of  Tuscan  origin,  Iiis  father  and  mother  being  Wsldenses 
who  had  fled  from  persecuUon  in  the  Valtellioe  and  taken 
refuge  in  England.  The  family  left  England  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Mary,  but  returned  after  her  death.  The 
son  resided  for  a  time  iit  Oxford,  and  was  appointed,  about 
1576,  preceptor  to  the  son  of  Barnes,  bishop  of  Durham, 
then  studying  at  Magdalen  College.  In  1578  Florio 
published  a  work  entitled  Firtt  FruiU,  uAuA  yietd  Familiar 
Sp€eeh,  Merry  ProverU,  Witty  Sentaua,  and  GaMen  Sayinga 
(4to).  Thia  waa  accompanied  hj  A  Pafeet  IndtuHon  fa 
tlte  Italian  and  Snglith  Tonguf.  work  was  dedicated 
to  t^e  earl  of  Leicester.  T1ire4  years  later  Florio-woa 
admitted  a  member  of  Magdalen  College,  and  became  ft 
teadier  of  French  and  Italian  in  the  nniversUy..  In  1S91 
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app«Bred  IiU  Second  Fntit«t  to  he  gathertd  of  Tmtvt  Trees, 
c/  divert  but  ddighiaeme  Tattet  to  the  Tot^guti  Italian 
and  Sngliah  men ;  to  which  waa  annexed  the  Gardej^  of 
ReeretUion,  yidding  tix  tkoiuand  Italian  Proverbi  (4to). 
His  Itoliaa  and  EUtgliah  dicttooaiy,  catitled  A  World  of 
Wardtf  «H  pabliahad  ia  folio  in  1698.  After  tha  aeceauon 
of  Jtmw  I,  Florio  WIS  umed  Fteneh  and  Italian  Cator  to 
Moce  Henry,  and  afterwards  baeaon  a  gsntlemao  of  the 
privy  etuniMr  knd  derfc  o(  the  doset  to  tiie  qaeen,  whom 
he  lUso  i&atrocted  in  hcgoagei. .  Hie  last  wwk,  and  that 
by  which  he  hu  been  moot  known,  waa  hi&  tmnBlatton  of 
MontoJgDo'a  Eteayi,  pabUdLed  in  folio  in  1603,  and 
dedicated  to  tiie  qaeen.  Special  interest  attaches  to  this 
tranaUtion  from  the  circomttanoe  that  of  the  several  copies 
of  the  first  edition  in  the  British  Mnaenm  library  one  bears 
the  autograph  of  Shakespeare  and  another  that  of  Ben 
JoDSon.  It  has  been  raggested  that  Florio  is-  satirised  by 
Shakespeare  under  the  dnrtoter  of  Hdof  ernes,  the  pompons 
pedant  of  Lov^t  Labou/e  Lad.  He  is  characteriied  by 
Wood,  in  Athena  Oxonieniet,  as  a  very  useful  man  in  his 
pofession,  zealona  for  his  religion,  and  deeply  attached  to 
his  adopted  country.  When  the  plague  raged  in  London 
in  1 625,  Florio  soaght  escape  from  it  by  retiring  to  Fnlham; 
but  he  was  there  seized  and  earned  offbyitin  the  tatamn 
of  the  eune  year. 

FLOBl^  Fbans,  or  more  correctly  Fra&s  dc  Vriendt 
called  Floris  (1520-1570)  was  one  (tf  a  large  family  trained 
to  the  atndy  of  art  in  Flaiider&  Bon  of  a  atone-sntter, 
Comdis  de  Vriendt,  who'  died  at  Antwerp  in  1558,  ha 
began  life  as  a  student  of  sculpture,  but  afterwards  gave  np 
carving  for  painting.  At  the  age  of  twenty  lie  went  to 
Lidge,  and  took  lessons  from  Lambert  Lombard,  a  pupil 
of  Uabuse,  whose  travels  in  Italy  liod  transformed  n  style 
Imty  Flemish  into  that  of  a  mongrel  Leonardesque. 
Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Mabose,  Lambert  Lombard 
bad  visited  Florence,  and  caught  the  manner  of  Salviatt 
and  other  pnpils  of  Michelangelo  and  Del  Sorta  It  was 
aboat  the  time  when  Schoreel,  Coxcie,  and  Heenukerk, 
after  migrating  to  Borne  and  imitating  the  masterpieces 
of  Raphael  and  Buonarroti,  came  home  to  execute  Dutch- 
Italian  work4  benteth  the  level  of  those  produced  in  the 
peninsula  itself  by  Leonardo  da  Fistoia,  Nanaccio,  and 
Rinaldo  of  Mantua.  Fired  by  these  examples,  Floris  in 
bis  turn  wandered  across  the  Alps,  and  appropriated 
mthont  assimilation  the 'various  mannerisms  of  Ute  acltools 
of  Lombardy,  Ilorenoe,  and  Rome.  Bold,  quick,  and 
rsiotnte,  he  saw  how  easy  it  wonld  be  to  earn  a  livelihood 
and  aoqnire  a  name  Iqr  drawing  for  engraven  and  painting 
on  a  large  scale  after  the  fashion  of  Vasari.  He  came 
home,  joined  the  guild  of  Antwerp  in  1540,  and  qnickly 
opened  a  school  from  which  120  disciples  are  stated  to 
have  issued.  Floris  painted  strings  of  large  pictures  for  the 
eoootry  houses  of  Spanish  nobles  and  the  villas  of  Antwerp 
patricians.  He  is  known  to  have  illustrated  the  fable  of 
Hercules  in  ten  compositions,  and  the  liberal  arts  in  seven, 
for  Clsea  Jongeling,  a  merchant  of  Antwerj^  and  adorned 
the  duko  of  Anchot's  palace  of  B«umuRit  with  fourteen 
oolossil  ponela  Com[nratively  few  of  lag  works  have 
dsseended  to  us,  partly  beeansa  they  came  to  be  contemned 
for  tlieir  inherent  defects,  and  so  were  snfTered  to  perish, 
partly  because  th^  were  soon  judged  by  a  different 
standard  from  that  of  the  Flemings  of  the  16th  century. 
The  earliest  extant  canvas  by  Floris  is  the  Mars  and  Venus 
ansnared  by  Vulcan  in  the  Berlin  Mosenm  (1547),  the 
lat^t  8  Last  Judgment  (1566)  in  the  Brussels  g^ery. 
Neither  these  nor  any  ue  intermediate  works  at  Alost, 
Antwerp,  Copenhagen,  Dresden,  Florence,  L^an,  Madrid, 
St  Petatabutg,  and  vieona  disriayanyoharm  of  orimialily 
im  eompoattion  or  in  form.  Whatever  boldness  and  force 
they  may  pouesi.  or  vduttevn  principles  thqr  imy  embody, 


they  are  mere  appropriations  of  Ita&an  models  spoiled  in 
translation  or  adsptatioiL  Their  technical  execution  rareala 
a  rapid  hand,  bat  none  of  the  lustre  of  bright  coloariog  ', 
and  it  is  not  too  maoh  to  say  that  whilst  Floris  failed  to 
acquire  absulnta  mostoiy  over  design  as  improved  by  the 
Itallana,  lie  was  equally  devoid  of  the  gifts  which  distingnish 
the  earlier  oolonrista  <a  Flondera  Vasari  justly  pnises  thv 
plates  engraved  by  contemporaries  from  the  drawings  of 
Floris,  bot  be  adds  that  these  platei  would  have  been  better 
hod  the  skill  of  the  draughtsman  been  more  ably  seconded 
by  that  of  the  engraver.  A  more  temperate  jni^fme&t  will 
probably  be  that  Floris  owed  much  of  his  repute  to  tb'e 
cleverness  with  which  his  works  were  transferred  to  copper 
by  Jerome  Cock  and  Theodore  de  Oalla  Whilst  Floris 
was  engaged  on  a  Crucifixion  of  27  feet,  and  a  Resurrection 
of  equal  size,  for  the  Grand  Prior  of  Spain,  he  was  seized 
with  illness  and  died  on  the  lat  of  October  1570  at  Aiifewaip. 
His  bnrial  took  place  three  days  later  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  Ricollets. 

FLORUS,  a  Roman  historian,  author  of  the  Bpaiome  de 
Geiiii  Somanorum,  has  by  some  writers  been  identified 
with  the  Lucitu  Jolins  Florus  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Augustas,  and  to  whom  Horace  addressed  two  of  his 
epistles ;  but  this  position  is  hardly  tenable,  as  Floras 
in  the  introdoctioa  to  his  history  writes  of  Ute  emperor 
Trojan  as  then  reigning;  By  others  ho  is,  on  aoeoant  of 
cerfauB  stmilaritiei  in  style,  identified  with  the  Foblins 
Annios  Floras  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  wrote 
a  dialers  on  the  question  whether  Virgil  was  an  orator 
or  a  poet,  and  the  Pervigilium  Venerie,  an  imitation  of 
Horace's  Secular  ffffmn,  la  some  MSS.  of  the  Epittmej 
the  name  of  the  writer  is  mentioned  as  L.  ADnaeus  Floras, 
in  others  as  L.  Jalius  Florus,  in  others  L.  Annicns 
Seneca,  and  in  the  Bamberg  codex  Julias  Florus.  It  the 
historian  be  the  same  person  as  the  poet  and  rhetorician, 
Julius  Aurueos  must  be  regarded  oa  a  corruption  of  Fnblias 
Annius.  The  Epitome  of  Florus  is  compiled  chiefly  from 
Livy,  and  gives  a  condensed  view  o{  Roman  history  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  cloring  of  the  temple  of 
Janus  by  Augostua.  The  details  of  geography  and  chron- 
ology are  not  always  to  be  implicitly  trusted; -and  th^ 
style  is  declamatory,  and  rather  that  of  a  panegyrist  than 
of  a  critical  historian.  The  best  editions  of  the  work  ore 
that  of  Titze,  Prague,  1810,  and  that  of  O.  John,  Leipsic, 
1852.  The  latter  has  been  revised  by  C.  Halm,  Lcipeu^ 
1954. 

FLOTSAM,  JzTSAV,  and  LiOAN,inEDAlishlaw,are  goods 
loat  at  sea,  OS  distinguished  from  goods  wuoh  cone  to  land, 
which  are  technically  deugnated  tnwi.  "  Jetsam  is  when 
goods  &re  east  into  the  sea,  and  there  sink  and  remain 
nruler  water ;  flotsam  is  where  they  continue  swimming  on 
the  surface  of  the  wavee  ;  ligan  is  where  they  are  sank  it 
tiie  sea,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or  buoy  in  order  to  be  found 
agairL"  Flotsam,  jetsam,  and  ligan  belong  to  the  king  in 
the  absence  only  of  the  true  owner.  Wreck,  on  the  other 
hand  (t,e.,  goods  cast  on  shore),  was  by  the  common  law 
adjudged  to  the  king  in  any  case,  because  it  was  said  by 
the  Ion  of  the  ship  ^  property  was  gone  out  of  the  original 
owner.  This  ungulor  distinction  which  treated  goods 
washed  ashore  as  lost,  and  goods  on  and  in  the  sea  as  not 
lost,  is  no  doabt  to  be  explained  by  the  primitive  practice 
of  plundering  ship  wrecks.  See  the  article  Wbick,  fot 
the  law  relating  to  that  subject. 

FLOUNDER  (Plevronedet  flettu)  is  one  of  the  most 
c6mmon  Flat-fishes  along  the  coasts  of  northern  Eorop^ 
from  the  Britbh  Channel  to  Iceland.  It  is  more  partial  to 
fresh  water  than  any  other  Flat-fish,  ascending  rivers  tu 
beyond  tike  reach  of  the  tide,  as,  for  instance,  the  Rhine 
OS  far  as  Cologne.  It  very  rarely  etceeds  the  Imgth  eC 
twelve inohfls,  and  a  we^  of  l)ponndfc 
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TLOUR,  Makufaciuee  or.  Flour  is  Qie  gniiQ  of 
irheiit  reduced  tu  powder,  and  eeparated  from  the  outer 
busk  or  covertDgs  in  whicli  the  seed  ia  enveloped.  The 
Uameis  also  applied  to  the  grain  of  other  cereals,  and  to 
the  farinaceoua  eeed  of  pulses  similarly  treated,  and  it  is 
need  generally  to  indicate  any  finely  powdered  dry  aub- 
stance  ;  but  when  the  term  b  employed  without  any  quali- 
fication, it  invariably  means  wheaten  flour.  As  prepara- 
tions of  flour  form  the  staple  food  of  all  civilized 
communities  of  tho  West,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  the 
manufacture  of  flour  arc  neccss^trily  iudustrica  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  and  importance,  rice  being  tho  only 
other  grain  which  rivals  (and  which  indeed  possibly  eut- 
passea)  wheat  in  the  number  of  human  beings  it  feeds. 

Tho  cultivation  of  wheat  was  one  of  the  earliest  doveloi)- 
neota  of  human  civilisation,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
evidences  that  in  making  use  of  the  grain  tho  primitive 
races  Bubmitted  it  to  a  coarse  pounding  or  grinding, 
thereby  reducing  it  to  a  state  resembling  the  meal  of  tho 
present  day.  .  From  remains  found  on  the  sites  of  the 
■ncient  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland  it  is  obvious  that  the 
original  form  of  ,corn -crushing  or  mealing  apparatus  con- 
listed  of  a  roundish  stone — generally  vory  hard  sandstone 
—about  the  Size  of  H  man's  fist,  with  certain  hollows  or 
flattened  surfaced  on  two  opposite  sides  (Ggs,  1-3).  The 


Fig-  3. 

Fhb.  1-3.— Primitive  Com-cnishera  (fioin  EclUr'a  Lale  IkrelHngi), 

ronnded  outline  of  the  stone  worked  and  fitted  into  a  corre- 
iponding  cavity  in  another  stone  in  which  the  grain  lobe 
crushed  or  pounded  was  placed,  By  the  deepening  of  the 
ctvitj  in  theunder  stone  and  the  addition  of  a  ivoodeu  handle 
to  the  upper  stone-ball,  would  be  formed  the  mortar  and 
pestle;  and  in  another  direction,  by  fitting  the  upper  stone 
for  a  motion  of  rotation  within  the  cavity  of  the  lower,  the 
form  of  the  quern  would  be  produced,  and  the  germ  of  the 
modem  flour-mill  elaborated.  In  early  times,  and  indeed 
■mid  rude  forms  of  society  still,  the  preparation  of  meal 
and  flour  was  a  part  of  the  domestic  operations  of  preparing 
bread  and  otberwisa  cooking  of  food.  At  a  period  so 
remote  as  that  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  it  appears  there 
was  a  distinction  in  the  qoalitiea  of  the  flour  or  meal  which 
could  be  prodacod,  as  Sarah  was  directed  to  "  make  ready 
quickly  three  measures  of  fint  meal,  knead  it,  and  make 
c&kes  upon  the  hearth."  There  is  much  probability  in  the 
tnggestion  of  Dr  Livingstone  that  the  grinding  apparatus 
twed  by  Sarah  was  similar  to  that  still  used  in  Central 
Africa,  and  figured  in  the  frontispiece  of  his  Zambesi 
and  iit  Trtbutanes.  Id  that  work  the  apparatus  is  thus 
d«eribed:~ 


"The  mill  consists  of  a  tlock  of  granite,  q'enite,  or  even  inica- 
schbt,  15  or  18  inches  souaru,  mid  5  Or  6  thick,  witli  a  piece  of 
puartz  or  other  hard  rock,  aboot  the  tize  of  a  half  brick,  ono 
Bide  of  which  has  a  convex  surface,  and  fiu  into  a  concave  hollow 
in  the  largo  and  stationary  stone.  The  workwoiuan  kneeling 
grasjjs  this  upi>er  millstone  with  both  hands,  and  woiks  it  baek- 
(vards  and  forwards  in  tlje  hollow  of  the  lower  millatonc,  in  lb« 
Mino  way  that  a  baker  works  his  dough  when  pressing  it  ond  p«sh- 
ing  it  from  him.  The  weight  ot  the  person  is  biniight  to  bear  oit 
the  movable- stone,  and  while  it  is  pressed  and  pushed  forn  arUs  and 
backwards,  one  hand  siiprjliea  every  now  and  then  a  little  grain, 
to  he  thus  at  first  braised,  and  then  ground  on  the  lower  itone, 
which  is  i>laced  on  the  slope,  m  that  the  mefll  when  ground  falls 
on  to  a  skin  or  mat  spread  for  the  piirjiose.  This  is.  peihaps,  tlin 
most  primitive  fonn  of  mill,  and  anterior  to  that  ia  Orient.il  count- 
riea,  where  two  women  fj-riiid  at  one  mill,  and  may  have  been  that 
used  by  Sarah  of  old  when  she  entertained  the  aiigcla." 

That  the  two  forms  of  grinding  apparatus  were  familiar 
to  tho  nations  of  antiquity  is  obvious  from  the  allusions 
made  to  both  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  tho  book  of  Numbers 
(xi.  8)  we  read  that  the  Israelites  gathered  manna, 
"  ground  it  in  mills,  or  beat  it  in  a  mortar;"  and  again 
in  Deuteronomy  (x.\iv.  C)  there  is  an  injunction  that 
"  no  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  millstone  to 
pledge,  for  he  taketh  a'man's  life  to  pledge."  Numeroua 
other  allusions  to  mills,  mortars,  and  the  grinding  of  com 
are  scattered  throughout  Scripture,  from  which  it  is  made 
clear  that  the  grinding  of  corn  vas,  among  the  Hebrews,  a 
domestic  employment  left  entirely  to  women.  Among  the 
ancient  Romans  the  mortar  and  pestle  were  alone  used  for  • 
pounding  wheat,  and  the  work  was  similarly  done  by 
women  down  to  the  year  173  B.c.  At  that  date  baking 
was  established  as  a  separate  occupation,  the  craftsmen 
being  called  pistorts,  from  pintei-f,  to  pound,  in  allusion  to 
their  manner  of  preparing  flour.  At  a  subsequent  dato 
mills  were  introduced,  of  which  tho  quern  was  the  simplest 
and  original  form.  It  was  called  the  mola  manxtaria,  or 
mold  irmalilis,  and  was  worked  chiefly  by  slaves,  the 
labour  being  regarded  as  eminently  degrading.  Later  the 
viola  asinaria  moved  by  animal  pcwcr,  and  the  mola 
aquaria  or  water  mill,  were  employed  as  a  substitute  foe 
hand-worked  mills.  Their  mola  aquaria  approached  in 
form  and  mechanism  the  rude  small  mills  which  existed 
in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  down 
till  tho  early  part  of  the  present  century.  At  the  beginning 
of  lost  century  a  pair  of  Boman  millstones  were  found  at; 
Adel  in  Yorkshire,  and  described  in  the  Philosophical 
Trantactions.  Ono  stone,  20  inches  in  diameter,  was  con- 
vex in  outline,  while  the  other  was  concave,  and  retained 
traces  of  notching. 

The  quern,  and  exceedingly  rude  water  mills,  were  in 
use  throughout  Great  Britain  for  many  centuries,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  in  outlying  districts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  till  very  recent  times.  Strutt,  in  his  Chronicle  of 
England,  says — "  At  what  time  mills  were  first  used  in. 
Britain  cannot  be  determined  ;  Mnd-mills,  which  without 
doubt  were  the  most  ancient  of  any,  we  may  conceive  were 
known  in  the  time  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  who  ruled 
that  nation  from  the  year  560  to  the  year  616  ;  for  in  hift 
laws  a  particular  fine  of  twelve  shillings  b  imposed  upon 
any  man  who  should  corrupt  the  king's  grinding  maid/ 
licnce  it  is  also  evident  that  tkey  were  turned  and  tended 
by  women  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  before  the  end  of  the 
heptarchy  water-mills  were  erected,  because  in  ancient 
deeds  and  grants  of  lands  we  find  mention  made  of  mills, 
which  are  generally  said  to  be  situated  near  the  water." 
Dr  Johnson,  in  hia  Journey  to  fhe  Western  Islands  o/  Scot- 
land, describes ~the  working  of  the  quern  es  seen  by  himself. 
"There  are  water  mills,"  he  says,  "in  Sky  andKaosa,  but 
wliera  they  are  too  far  distant  the  housewives  grind  their 
oats  with  a  quern  or  Iiandmill,  which  consists  of  two  stones 
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•boBt  A  looe  ud  a  ItU  in  dUmetn;  Tlie  lower  ii  a  Utde 
eovrax^to  wbtehUw  emuaTi^  of  the  upper  miut  be  fitted. 
tm  Uu  middle  of  the  npper  itone  ii  a  roond  hole,  and  on 
OM  nde  is  a  long  handl&  Th*  grinder  ehedi  the  com 
oradaally  ioto  the  hole  with  oae  hand,  and  worke  the 
haodle  round  with  the  other.  The  com  slides  down  the 
ooDTerity  of  die  lower  eton^  and  by  the  motion  of  the 
Df^Mr  is  gronnd  in  its  peuage."  The  acoompanying 
woodcDt      1)  illnsttates  the  lo^bg  forms  of  these  primi* 


Fid.  4.— Qonai. 

tire  mills, — a  reptesesting  a  peir  of  robbing  stonea,  &  a  pot 
quern,  and  e  aa  ordinary  qaem  with  hole  in  the  centre 
of  the  Q{^er  stone  into  which  the  grain  was  fed,  another 
hole  towards  one  eide  for  receiving  &e  handle,  and  in  the 
lower  etone  a  spoat  throagh  which  the  ground  meal  was 
deltrered. 

The  natare  of  the.  water  mills  which  were  formerly 
common  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  which  eontinned 
in  nse  well  into  the  present  eentory,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  foUowiog  description  of  one  risitad  ^  Sir  Walter  Scott 
dnriog-  his  royage  to  the  SbeUaod  lalanda,  Ac,  io  1814 
(LoeUtart's-Z4/a).  "  In  oar  return,  pose  the  npper  end  of 
the  little  lake  of  CUik-him^n,  which  is  divided  by  a  rude 
caoseway  from  another  small  loch,  commnnicating  with  it, 
however,  by  a  sluice,  for  the  pnrpose  of  driving  a  mill. 
Bet  such  a  mill  I  The  wheel  is  horizontal,  with  the  cogs 
tamed  disgonally  to  the  water;  the  beam  stands  upright, 
and  is  inserted  in  a  stone-qnem  of  the  old-fashioned  con- 
atmetiol  Thie  simple  machine  b  ineloaed  in  a  hovel 
about  the  nze  of  a  pig->tye,  and  then  is  the  mill  1  There 
are  about  600  such  milla  .in  Shetland,  each  ineapabla  of 
grinding  more  than  a  sack  at  a  time." 

The  ordinary  flour  mill  of  the  present  day  la  a  structure 
of  comparatively  few  essential  parts ;  but  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  mounting  of  these  the  gnatrnt  amount  of 
mechanical  akill  and  experience  has  been  exercised,  and  the 
accessories  of  the  mill  have  been  elaborated  with  much  care, 
with  the  view  of  .saTing  manual  labour  and  perfecting  the 
processes  and  roAiits.  Fully  to  appreciate  the  Tftrioos 
I>roeesses  of  modern  milUnj^  it  is  neceasaiy  to  bear  in 
mind,  not  mly  that  the  wheat  as  delivered  at  the  ndll  is 
dusty  and  mixed  with  sand 'and  other  refuse,  but  that  it 
containa  many  Ught  grains  and  seeds  of  foreign  substences, 
which  might  be  deleterious,  and  woald  certainly  interFere 
with  the  appearance  of  tiie  finished  flour.  Again  the 
structure  of  the  wheat  grata  itself  must  not  be  overlooked. 
A  grain  (caryopoia)  of  wheat  is  not  a  seed,  but  a  fruit  con- 
sisting o(  a  pericarp  or  outer  envelope  tightly  adherent  to 
its  contained  eingle  eeed.  Theenrelope  cmuists  of  several 
layers  of  ligneous  tissue,  within  which  are  the  embryo  and  a 
peculiar  fermentive  nitrogenous  principle  termed  cerealin, 
and  finally  a  central  mass  of  thin  cells  filled  with  a  white 
powdery  substance  largely  competed  of  sturch  grannies. 
The  object'  of  ordinary  milling  is  to  grind  as  perfectly  aa 
possible,  without  breaking  the  minute  granules,  tlie  central 
substance  of  the  grain,  and  to  separate  it  from  the  embryo 
and  outer  busks,  the  former  constituting  the  flour,  and 
iho  lattet  the  brao  of  the  miller.,  linkole  wheaton  flour,  on 


As  oUisr  luBcl,  miwlshi  of  lha  antin  giain  gronnd  tqp  to  n 
uniform  mala. 

He  machines  and  processes  by  which  floor  is  prepared 
are  very  namerons,  and  are  diverse  in  character;  and  it 
must  further  be  said  that,  at  the  present  moment*  the 
whole  industry  is  in  a  peculiarly  unsettled  and  transitimi 
state.  The  system  which  bsa  prevailed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  hitherto  is  what  is  known  as  ordinary  or  flat 
grinding  with  millstones  ;  but  in  the  meantime  a  strong 
tendency  is  developbg  in  favour  of  the  use,  either  partiallj  - 
or  entirely,  of  gianulating  or  "  high  milling"  and  of  aopM 
of  the  varions  syatema  of  roller  grinding  which  have  been 
introduced.  In  Hanganr  and  Anstria  the  system  of  Iiigh 
milling  prevails,  in  which  the  action  of  the  millstooea  con- 
sists more  in  granulating  than  grinding ;  and  in  connexion 
with  that  ^tem  of  millkig,  the  use  of  rollers  is  a  prominent 
featureb  To  a  limited'  extent  also  the  principle  of  the 
distntogrator  baa  been  brought  into  operation,  in  which  the 
grain  is  broken  by  the  violent  impact  of  studs  or  projectiona 
revolving  in  oppofdte  directions  with  enormous  velocity. 
Thus  we  have  Oieee  various  systems  : — (1)  fiat  milling  or 
grinding ;  (2)  high  nulling  or  granulation ;  (3)  roller  mill- 
ing or  crushing;  and  (4)  disintegrator  milbng  or  breaking. 

Mai  or  Orduiary  MUting. — In  the  ordinary  or  flat  mill- 
atone  milUog  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  ore  three  main 
points  to  consider — (1)  the  cleaning  and  preparation  of  the 
wheat ;  (2)  tiie  grinding ;  and  (3)  the  bolting  or  dreasing 
of  the  gronnd  products.  The  ordinary  cleaning  or  ecreeniog 
apparatus  through  which  the  wheat,  as  received,  paaaea, 
consists  of  a  kind  of  cylindrical  sieve  of  wire  doth,  monnted 
in  a  sloping  position,  and  having  internal  partitiona 
so  aa  to  resemble  aa  Arehimedean  screw,  Whan  the 
apparatus  is  set  in  motion,  the  giain,  fed  in  at  ita  nmwr 
end,  tumbles  from  one  division  into  another,  tiiereby  being 
freed  from  small  refuse  and  sand,  and  as  it  issues  at  the 
lower  extremity  is  subjected  to  a  fan  blast.  For  cleaning 
grain  there  are  other  kinds  of  apparatus,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  aspiration,  or  drawing  currents  of  air  through  the 
grain,  is  now  extensively  employed,  the  most  frequently  used 
being  Child's  aspirator.  A  further  cleaning  is  sometimes 
given  by  Child's  decorticator,  an  implement  which  can  be 
adjusted  at  will,  for  simply  nibbing  and  scouring  the  grain, 
or  for  removing  the  thin  bran  and  germ  previous  to  the 
operation  of  grinding.  The  "  Victor  "  brush  machine  ia  a 
recentiy  introduced  and  highly  approved  apparatus  for 
polishing  and  fiDishing  wheat,  its  peculiar  feature  being 
that  the  "  opposed  brushes  are  constructed  and  worked  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  come  in  contact  with  every  kernel 
of  wheat  in  every  conceivable  position,  and  with  as  much 
force  as  tiio  miller  chooses  to  use — ^thna  polishing  it  on  the 
ends  better  than  any  other  machine  can  do,  and  this  not 
only  on  one  pair  of  brushes,  but  on  several."  The  pre- 
pared grain  is  next  oamnytA  to  the  grinding  apparatos, 
and  here  it  may  be  Bsid  that,  in  moving  the  gtain  or  floor 
horizontally,  Archimedean  screws  working  within  an  in- 
closed casing  are  employed,  while  in  lifting  from  one  floor 
to  another,  small  boxes  monnted  on  an  endless  band  worked 
over  pulleys  and  similarly  encased  are  used  The  grinding 
machinery  consiats  first  of  a  bin  containing  the  grain  to  be 
ground,  from  which  it  passes  by  a  spout  to  the  hopper, 
whence  it  is  delivered  by  a  feeding  a^jnstmaQt  to  tlie 
stones.  These  constitnte '  the  distinctive  feature  of  tha 
entire  mill,  and  upon  their  condition  and  delicate  adjnat- 
ment  the  whole -success  of  the  milling' operation  tnma. 
They  consist  of  two  flat  cylindrical  masses  inclosed  within 
a  wooden  or  sheet  metal  case,  the  lower  or  "bed-stone' 
being  permanently  fixed,  while  the  npper  or  "runner"  is 
accurately  pivoted  and  balanced  over  it.  The  average  size 
of  millstones  is  about  4  feet  3  inches  io  diameter  by  13 
inches  in  thieknasa;  and  they  are  mads  of  a  hard  but 
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odlnUr  tfUdou  aionfl  cftllod  buLr^toiu^  Uu  beat  qulitiu  of 
irbidi  an  <>btaiDed  from  La-Fart^wnuJonam,  daparbnent 
of  Seine^Haioe,  Fnuee.  MUUtODesangenenUrbniltnp 
ot  Bogmecta^  bound  together  aronnd  the  circomf  erecce 
ttQ  iron  hoop,  and  backed  with  plaster  of  Paris.  The  bed- 
stone is  dressed  to  a  perfectly  fiat  plane  eurfsce,  and  a 
aeries  of  grooves  or  shallow  depreeuons  are  cat  in  it, 
gButoBj  la  tha  nnninr  abown  in  fig.  5,  wfaid  T^nwati 


the  grinding  ioifaee  d  an  upper  or  nuinar  ibne.  The 
groorca  on  Doth  are  nude  to  eomspood  exactly,  so  that 
iHten  tlie  one  is  rotated  over  the  other  the  shaip  edges  of 
tbj  grooTea,  meeting  each  other,  operate  like  a  rough  pair 
of  sdsaois,  and  thus  the  effect  of  the'stones  on  grain  sob- 
mitted  to  their  action  is  at  once  Uiat  of  cutting,  sqneezing 
and  crushing.  The  dresBing  and  grooving  ^  inillstonea 
is  generally  done  by  hand-picking,  bat  sometimes  black 
amorphous  diamonds  (carbonado)  are  used,  and  emety 
whed  drsMsra  have  likewise  beui  suggested.  The  a^per 
stone  or  mnner  is  set  in  motion  by  a  spindle  on  which  it  is 
moonted,  wlidi  passes  up^through  the  centre  of  the  bed- 
^ne,  and  there  are  screws  and  otiier  appliancee  for  adjust- 
ing and  balancing  the  ston&  Further,  pforision  is  made 
within  the  stone  case  for  passing  through  air  to  preTsat  too 
high  a  heat  being  developed  in  the  grinding  operation;  and 
sweepers  for  eoQTeying  the  flour  to  the  meet  spout  are 
also  provided.  The  ground  meal  delivered  by  the  spout 
b  earned  forward  in  a  eoavcTer  or  creeper  box,  means 
of  an  Archimedean  aerew,  to  the  elevatora,  by  which  it  is 
lifted  to  an  upper  floor  to  the  bolting  or  flour-dressiag 
machine.  The  form  in  whic\,tiua  apparatus  was  formerly 
employed  consisted  of  a  cylinder  mounted  on  an  inclined 
plane,  and  covered  externally  with  wire  cloth  of  different 
degrees  of  flneoees,  the  finest  being  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  cylinder  where  the  meal  is  admitted.  Within  the 
cylinder,  which  was  stationary,  a  circular  brush  revolved, 
Inr  nhidi  the  me^  was  pressed  against  the  wire  doth,  and  at 
tba  same  tune  ourtied  gradaally.  towards  the  lower  extremity, 
Mfting  out  as  it  proceeded  the  mill  products  into  different 
grades  of  flueneaa,  and  finally  delivering  the  coarse  bran  at  the 
extremity  of  the  cylinder.  For4he  operation  of  bolting  or 
dressing,  hexagonal  or  octagonal  cylinders,  about  3  feet  in 
diameter  and  from  20  to  25  feet  long,  are  now  commonly 
employed.  Theee  are  mounted  horizontally  on  a  spinclle 
for  revolving  and  eidemally  they  are  covered  widi  stlk  of 
dUrerantdepeei of  finenaai,  whence tb^ are  called  "lilks" 
or  silk  dreaiers.  Badiating  arms  or  other  devicee  for  carry- 
ing flie  meal  gradually  forward  as  the  apparatus  revolves 
are  ftnd  within  tha  cylinders,  and  there  is  also  an 
arrangement  of  beaters  which  gives  the  segments  of  cloth  a 
aharp  tap,  and  thereby  facilitates  the  dfting  action  of 
tin  ^pantna.   Like  all  other  mill  machines,  the  modiflcar 


fina. 


tioQs  of  the  silk  dresser  are  nummna.  Hill  pndaots 
differently  assorted  and  daadfied  in  mions  kealitieB  and  I 
different  mills — some  distingoiahing  many  qualities  of  flou^ 
and  bran,  and  others  makiDg  only  three  or  four  divisioaa. 
The  following  (from  Profeeeor  Chnrch'a  Food)  may  be  takei. 
as  a  fair  average  representation  of  piodnetdf  100  fit  o/ 
good  white  wheat : — 

il.  Unastflour.   atb. 
i.  Swsonds  floar   is  „ 

«.  Bixntit  flour   » 
i.  Taflj  or  t.UiM«.  »  " 

rnddliBgi  S.  UiddlionOTfloeihiirpi.....    S ,, 
■  fl.  Cowte  thantT   S  „ 

7.  FinepoIUid   «„ 

8.  CouM  pcdlud.   «  „ 

ft.  Looglnii...   i„ 

LoM  by  svapontioB,  to   B  „ 

In  the  Crown  KWb,  Obsgow,  belm^ng  to  Jdut  Un  * 
Son,  the  classification  and  general  average  mOl  ^odneb^ 
deaUng  with  00  qra.,  are  as  follows : — 

Flonr  DO  to  S2  big>  of  3S0  Ik 

OrerheadsweoarMSoiiT....  M„  S    ,,  no,; 

Ki.othhdB.....„...  71, «  ml 

Thirds  .„  10  ,.  1M„ 

Btan.  i  20  „  2S     „     111  „ 

Ufl^t  wheat   1  „  3    „     »0  „ 

 14  „  18  DLper  quarter. 

An  additional  proportion  of  fine  flour  is  obtained  by 
dressing  and  remuling  tailings  and.  middlings,  and  the 
puriflciMoB  and  regrinding  itf  these'  produota  have  now 
become  of  much  eonsequenca  in  -eonuexiim  with  Ot» 
changed  systems  of  milling  rapidly  coming  into  vm.  A 
great  variety  of  middlings  pntifying  machinsa  hava  bean 
introduced  and  eagerly  pushed  witUn  the  last  few  year% 
showing  that  this  branch  of  economic  mflling  ia  aoif 
receiving  great  attention. 

The  Hungarian  Sj/ttem  or  High  JiSling. — The  olyeet  of 
the  low  or  flat  miUi^  process,  esptactised  in  Qreat  Britain, 
is  to  produce  at  tma  grinding  i^taUon  aa  large  a  pn^Mir* 
tion  of  goodfiniahed  flonr  as  possible.  In  Ugh  milling;  on 
the  otbbr  hand,  the  stones  are  kept  ao  far  apart  that  grain 
is  merely  bruised  in  the  first  <^eraUon,  and  by  a  series  of 
such  grindinga  or  bruisings,  alternated  with  elaborate  sifting; 
the  bran  and  all  the  outer  envelopes  with  the  cerealin  are 
detached,  and  a  nucleus  of  very  pure  semolina  only  left. 
In  this  way  a  large  proportion  of  very  inferior  brrany  flonr 
ia  obtained  in  these  early  milltugs,  and  the  proportion  of 
exceeding]^  fine  atrong  flour  for  which  Auatro-Hungariaa 
miUen  are  famous  is  comparatively  smalL  It  ia  onfy  to 
the  hard  brittle  wheats  th^t  the  Hungarian  cjrstem  of  mill- 
ing is  applicable,  and  the  method  is  only  practicaUe  under 
drcnmstances  where  there  is  a  demand  for  the  two  extreme 
qualities  of  mill  product  which  reenlt  from  the  system. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  Hungarian  millers  have  very 
largely  adopted  the  roller  mills,  either  to  supplant  entice^ 
or  to  aupptement  the  stone  grinding. 

Jtotttr^MUb. — In  this  form  of  mill  a  pair  irf  hotiaonld 
rdlen  toM»  face  to  face,  and  the  grain  or  other  material 
is  submitted  to  their  action  by  psssing  between  them.  Un 
nature  of  that  action  vatiei  according  to  the  modifiotiosi 
of  roller  eur&ces,  the  cloieness  of  the  rollers  to  each  otier, 
and  the  equal  or  differential  rato  at  which  they  revolve. 
Boilers  of  metal,  either  steel  or  chilled  iron,  having  a 
toothed  surface,  revolving  at  different  rates  of  speed  and  at 
definite  distances  apart,  have  a  cutting  action  on  the  grain 
anbmitted  to  them.  Sneh  idlan  are  employed  in  the 
Buchhola  syston  tor  redunng  hulled  wheat  to  ue  condition 
of  semolina,  and  a  similar  arrangement  ia  employed  in  the 
machine  of  Qam  &  Co.  ot  Boda-Pesth.  Fig.  6  shows  a 
section  of  the  face  of  a  pair  of  such  rdlers,  where  B  revolv- 
ing slowly  serves  as  a  holder  for  the  graio,  which  is  cat  by 
the  sharp  edges  of  A,  revolving  at  a  s^ed  three  tunes 
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gmtar  tlum  B.  BmooUi  snrfaoa  ndlen  are  motmted  to 
pnw  bird  aguut  Mch  other,  and  are  made  in  aome  caaee 
U  poliahad  obilled  metal ;  and  in  otbar  uutanofla  t7lindei8 
of  pon^ain  ai«  emtdoyed.  Their 
^neipal  fonetion  i>  for  uw  rodnction 
gl  pnrifiad  inH^M"g"  and  nmt^a, 
•ad  when  no  differeoUal  motion  is  /x^ 
pTen  tha  acUoa  la  simply  tliat  of  '  '  ^ 
imeann^  bi^t  when  the  opposing 
tolletB  reToIra  at  difFerent  rates  of 
■peed  a  giiading  effect  is  further 
■nperadded.  A  roller  mill  which  has 
met  great  and  sudden  public  accept- 
ance is  that  invented  and  patented  by 
F.  We^^mann,  a  miller  of  Naples.  In 
Vi^mann'a  mill*  fig.  7,  porcelun 
rollers  are  employed,  there'  being 
two  pain  fed  from  opposite  ends  of 
one  hopper  in  the  machine  figured. 
This  machine  possesses  a '  self-acting  preaaure  and  a 
differential  motion ;  but  its  most  Talaabis  feature  consists 
in  the  employnont  of  porcelain  for  rollers,  by  which  a 
Bocfaco  at  once  exceedingly  hard  and  ■ligh^y  roogh  or 
ponms  ii  secured.  .It  is  claimed  for  theae  roUeta  that, 
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aeting  on  middlings,  they  produce,  with  less  eipenditnre  of 
power,  more  and  better  flour  than  can  be  obtained  by 
«ither  stones  or  metal  rollers.  For  the  grinding  of  fine 
middlings  English  experience  is,  howerer,  in  faronr  of 
chilled  iron  rollera  aa  the  best  The  roller  mills  hive  not 
yet  been  long '  enough  in  operation  in  Qreat  Britain  to 
onable  any  safe  conclusion  to  be  drawn  aa  to  tbeir  adapta- 
bility to  British  milling ;  bat  though  the  system  originated 
within  die  last  few  yeara,  it  liaa  in  the  neaotima 
nacdeally  anpeneded  all  other  methods  in  tiia  Anatro- 
Hangarian  districts,  where  milling  is  carried  to  greater 
perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  To  show 
the  progress  made  in  ,  the  introdoctioD  of  'roller  milla  in 
Britain,  it  may  be  noted  that,  while  in  Jannary  1877 
there  was  only  one  Wegmaon^  maohine  in  operation,  there 
were  by  the  idase  of  the  rtar  8S0  in  tarions  mills  thiengh- 
oQtthe  enmby. 


U  R 

The  DiiMttgraier.—VTiAst  this  name  a  form  of  madun» 
was  inrented  and  introduced  a  few  yeafa  ago  by  the  late 
Thomas  Carr  for,  among  other  poipoees,  the  mannfactnre 
of  floor.  Otrr'a  diatntegrator  omiaiata  of  a  pur  of  dienW 
discs  of  metal  set  face  to  bos,  and  sMdded  viUk  circles  of 
projecting  ban  so  amnged  that  the  ciretea  of  ban  on  the 
one  dise  alteraate  with  thoae  <tf  the  other.  The  discs  are 
mounted  on  the  same  centn^  snd  ao  eloeely  let  to  each  other 
that  the  projecting  bats  of  the  one  diss  come  quite  doee  to 
the  plane  aurfaee  of  the  other;  and  they  are  inclowd  within 
an  external  casing  into  the  centre  of  which  a  spont  passes 
by  which  the  grain  is  delirered  into  the  raadiine.  Th» 
discs  are  cauaod  to  rotate  in  opposite  directions  with  greet 
rapidity,  making  about  100  rsToIiitions  per  minute,  and  ma 
the  oater  orele  of  ban  ti  6  feet  10  inchsa  from  the  centre, 
th^  moTe  at  a  rate  of  140  feet  a  second,  or  about  100 
miles  per  hour.  The  grain  in  passing  through  the  machine 
is  struck  by  the  oppositely  reTolving  studs  with  enonnoas 
force, — a  force  wUch  increases  as  the  shattered  giaina 
approach  the  outer  circles  of  stads,  and  it  is  almost  instui- 
taneoiis|y  reduced  to  a  powder  which  falls  under  the  diace- 
aifd  is' carried  away  by  a  spiral  creeper.  It  is  steted  thai 
one  of  these  machines  7  feet  in  diameter  is  capable  of  doing 
the  work  of  aa  many  as  27  pairs  ^  millstone^  and  tht^  bar* 
been  fully  tested  in  the  floor  mills  of  Gibsra  and  Walker, 
Bonnington,  near  Edinburgh,  where  two  of  Uiem  have  been 
in  (^iwalion  for  a' period  of  WTen  years.  Notwithstanding 
this  success,  however,  the  disintegrator  has  not  met  with 
general  acceptance  as  a  flour  mill,  having  been  introduced 
into  only  a  very  limited  number  of  esteblishmeut&  Hie 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  resnlto  Messrs  Qibson 
and  Walker  have  obtained  by  the  disinti^tor  from  old 
Scotch  wheat  and  from  a  miztnn  o{  Butio  ai^  Ghiriia 
wheate  respectively: — 

Old  Secteh,     BaXtte  and  Okirlxh 

Flour   49  per  cent         tS  per  cent 

Bamolink   S6     „  M  h 

Branflonr   i\   „  44  „ 

Kibaoat  flour   ij    „  l|  „ 

Bccondi   4      ,  Sf  •■ 

pwi^s"  ii         «  » 

Brsn   13    „  13  „ 

nUckdu.t,b.   SI  .,  3  „ 

I«i  u 

100  100 

The  semolina  is  regronnd  under  stones*  and  yieUa  »  flue 
strong  flour;  but  it  may  be  and  sometimos  la.  ndnced  by 
passing  it  again  through  the  disintegrator. 

Qualitia  o^^fTowr,— There^>pean  tobe  at  present  somft 
confiict  between  pnblie  demand,  as  indicated  by  the  in- 
creasing attention  paid  to  the  production  of  a  &ie  strong 
white  fidur,  and  the  coneut  vi  scientific  opinion  expressed, 
thongh  wiUi  some  hesitation  wd  doubt,  in  favour  M  wholtf 
meal  or  floor  In  vhidi  the  ridily  nitrogenoos  outer 
portions  of  the  wheat  are  nteined.  The  fact  that  tho 
outer  portions  of  the  wheat  an  richest  in' nitn^ienoua 
principle,  and  that  elso  in  a  peculiarly  active  form,  ia 
indisputeble ;  bnt  it  has  not  been  satiBfactorily  dotermiited 
whether  the  nutritive  value  of  that  portion  of  the  grain  ta 
exactly  measured  by  ite  chemical  composition.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  uibogenous  substance,  the  amoont  and  irritat- 
ing nature  of  the  ligneous  tissue  which  aeoonqianiea  it,  and 
ite  pecoliar  infloence  on  the  other  constitnenta  of  the  wheat 
grau  m^  and  probaUy  do  aflSect  ite  valoe.  It  is  ceitaia 
also  that  white  floor  is  deUberatdy  preferred  by  the  labour 
iog  population,  whoee  inatinct  ia  probably  right,  and  it  ia 
also  preferred  by  and  for  many  purposes  indispensable 
to  the  baker  and  cook.  Good  floor  should  present  the 
appearance  of  a  pure  uniform  white  powder,  only  ^ntiy 
tinged  with  yellow,  free  from  all  grit  and  lamps;  wid  whra. 
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prwwd  in  the  Imda  it  ooglit  to  iliow  »  certain  unoDDt  of 
adhMmDeaa.  It  shcmld  b«  free  from  all  smell  of  damp  or 
monldtDess,  and  it  ehonld  have  no  acidity  of  taste.  For 
ih»  pnrpoaes  of  the  baker  ita  strength  is  measured  hj  the 
AmODot  and  quality  of  ita  gluten  or  nitrogenona  oonstitaeots, 
whudi  ma^  tw  roughly  estimated  by  ualdog  up  a  little 
dough  and  (riMerriog  its  tenacity  when  drawn  oat;  but  a 
mora  accurate  means  of  measuring  ita  elasticity  is  provided 
by  the  alenrometar  of  M.  Boland,  a  PatiuBn  baker.  The 
following  analytical  statement  of  the  constituents  of  flour, 
end  other  oalcolations  concerned  therewith,  are  extracted 
from  Professor  Chnrch's  Eandhodk  of  Food,  prepoied  for 
the  Science  and  Art  Department : — 

Cmpotition  <ff  FUu  I7oiir/rom  While  Safl  Wheat. 


InlMpuU. 

Iain. 

3  oz. 

85 

297 

888 

  0-8 

2" 

67 

0  „ 

4i 

0  ,, 

49 

"  One  ponnd  of  good  wheaten  fiour,  wlien  digtsted  and  ozidiud 
In  th«  body,  might  liberate  forc«  equal  ta  2283  tons  nuaed  one 
foot  high.  Tha  gicateat  amonnt  of  external  work  which  it  (!oald 
enable  a  man  to  perform  b  477  torn  raised  one  foot  high.   For  one 

Crt  of  fleah-fonuen  in  fine  wheaten  flonr  there  are  7|  paita  of 
at-giren  reckoned  as  starch.  One  ponnd  of  wheaten  floor  can- 
not prodnce  mon  than  about  1}  ob  M  ths  diy  nitrogBiunu  sub- 
stance of  mnaele  or  flesh. " 

Statittia  <^tha  Flaw  Trade. — The  diaproportion  between 
tiie  grain  producing  and  consnming  capacity  of  the  Uaited 
Kingdom  is  veiy  great  and  yearly  inereasiDg,  and  the 
deficEeney  in  our  own  crops  i%  made  good  from  almost  all 
qoarteis  of  the  globe.  Id  the  diBcosaion  of  this  priocipal 
-portion  of  the  Bntiah  food  supply,  the  whole  graiu  crops  of 
the  kingdom  aud  the  entire  imports  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
would  Inquire  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  this  large 
qnestion  cannot  be  here  entered  upon.  The  extent  of  our 
import  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing tabl^  relating  to  the  five  years  1872-6;  and  the  detailed 
statement  for  1876  g^ves  tlu  principal  aonices  whmce  these 
■Qpplies  are  drawn  ^— 

Total  In^porU  ^  Wheat  and  Ftour,  1872-1876. 


Tear. 

WhaaL 

Wbeat  Heal  ud  Flaar. 

Cwt 

'/•Ina. 

Ot 

1873 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 

42,lS7,n« 
43,863,008 
41,527,638 
61,876,617 
44,464,667 

£38,160,185 
28,68'8,746 
25,236,082 
27,610,460 
28,178,011 

4,388,186 
6,214,479 
6,286,044 
6,136,083 
^969,821 

£4,087,639 
6,849,862 
6,686,070 
4,870,267 
4,741,615 

COmrtiT- 


AwMu  ttnttorMi. 


Koftlwtn  peril.-  

SentlMrs  pom  ..„,„. 
9««dM  .......:...—..•».— > 

Deauailc-i.-.. 

Oemur  »  — . 

Hollaad.....  „  

hiiKe   _  

Spain   

Iulr.„....-  -. 

TMbr   

WUIadila  tad  UoMaTla-. 

OnUaAtiMitle......... 

OethaPadAe  

cwn—   „.„. 

BdlWi  Indl*- 

■nnbar  ud  Sdnda.-.. 
.    Bmipl  and  Bnrmali 

AaMialU  

BrttMi  ttorth  Aacrtca  ... 
Ol^ar  muttrte*.  


TBtsl. 


Wbeat 


«,411 

wsjioe 

IIS,TU 
Mt3S4 

Mw.as 

u,m,Dse 
m,*n 

MS,0S4 


44,4U,«» 


TlhM. 


ti.m.m 

1,403,379 

l,3Jl..',il 

l.'-8.-l-19 

111.783 
30B.»Wi 

ir,8..v.fl 
•.usjes 

MI,MO 

4n,m 

l,ie3,Toe 

M8l,ea5 
M.U1 


n,in^oii  s,«»,8ll 


WbcatUedanSnetr. 


Cwt. 


Ml,t»l 

471.060 
l,0e»',400 


10,811 

1^011 
OS  J  IB 
M,3U 


mm 

>SS,0H 

w,n> 


ValUB, 


X4ST,iea 


isi,an 


WBfigJ 


IS.KM 
l,StI.TM 

sai.»3 
is^ 


4,7il,tU 


tSourm,  QvtMtitie$,  and  Talue  of  Zmporta  of  Wie<a  and 
Flour  into  Great  Britain  tn  1876. 

The  subjoined  extract  from  the  London  Cor»*Exchang« 
Report  for  4tli  March  1678  will  suffice  to  sbow  the  matket 
classification  of  flour,  and  give  an  approximately  aecDitt* 
idea  of  the  relative  value  of  the  various  descriptions 
London,  top-price  bTaads;„.ak.  of  280  ft  47s;  to  SOa. 

„     uansl  hoasehtdda  89s.  „  41a; 

„  BKOBda...  S7a.„Ms. 

„     cheap  hoosehMas   88a,  „  SSsl 

Conea,  from  Iut^  „   S4a.  „  SOS. 

.  Rice  „  SOft  „  SSb 

Conntry  households,  Norfolk   86s,  „  37s. 

Hert^  Essex,  and  Snfl'oUc.   8«s.  „  S8s, 

Sumy,  Kent,  and  Sussex   SSs.  „  88s. 

Aniencan— Extra  State....barrel  of  1961b  2S(.ed.28a;. 

fianadian,  fine   27s.  „  S0>. 

Patent  process,  extra  flne   80s.  ,,  36^ 

Sour  and  stale   ,.,   „  ... 

Vslne  of  emp^  bnrdi.   lOd.  „  Ii^ 

Ffeneh—Gnianx,  for  pastry  S80Ib  48i.  „1>4a. 

Bnpsriw  Paris  marks.  „   4Sa  48a. 

Eight  marks^  Paris    47a.  „  AZm. 

Usrhlay.A  „  498. 

"  5  

.„     ...      No-S.   .,«s. 

Spanish— 1st  qusLty   48a;  ,,  46a. 

Baltio— Whites,  gold  medal.   42s.  44& 

„      Harked  000   418.  „  48a. 

OdsMS  „  380  n,  No.  1  44a  ,,  47aL 

Hqngarian— F.V.lt.OOO  80a.  „  ... 

„        Qaoen's*^^  ;..  j  67fc 

»f  Tietoria  Em|ffeaB  ^.^  68b, 

„  SBoMS   66s. 

t,  K  Crowns   66b. 

,1  SA's   66s. 

Anstnllan— Snperfine   43b, 

,,  Fine   SSs. 

„  Uonsehold   87s. 


88h 

SBa 

S7iL 
57s. 
57s. 
45s. 
41s. 
39s. 

(J.  PA.) 

FLOUBEKS,  OosiATS  fl^8-1871),  a  French  social^ 
democrat  and  writer,  a  son  of  M.  J.  F.  Flourens,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  Angnst  i,  1838.   Before  Iib  had  attained  his 

twenty-first  year  he  obtained  at  die  odltige  of  Louis-le* 
Qrand  the  diplomaa  of  licentiate  in  letters  and  in  sciences. 
In  1863  he  undertook  for  his  father  a  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Coll^  de  France,  the  aubject  of  which  was  the  history 
of  mankind.  His  theories  aa  to  the  manifold  origin  of  the 
human  race,  however,  gave  offence  to  the  clergy,  and  he 
was  precluded  from  delivering  a  second  coona.  He  then 
repaired  to  Brussels,  where  he  published  his  lectnrea  under 
the  title  of  Bidoin  it  VBtmm ;  he  next  visited  Constan- 
tinople and  Athens,  took  part  in  the  Cretan  insurrectioo 
of  1866,  spent  some  time  in  Italy,'  where  atv  article  of 
his  in  the  Fopolo  ^Italia  caused  his  arrest  and  impricon' 
ment,  and  finally,  having  returned  to  France,  nearly  lost 
his  lifs  in  a  duel  with  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  editor  of  the 
Pays.  In  Paris  he  devoted  his  pen.  to  the  cause  of  repub- 
licanism, and  at  length,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
organize  a  revolution  at  Belleville,  February  7, 1870,  found 
himself  compelled  to  flee  from  France.  Betuming  to  Paris 
on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  he  soon  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  body  ot  800  tiraiUenrs.  Qn  account  of  his  insnr* 
rectionaiy  proceedings  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Criteil, 
near  Tincennes,  by  tiie  provisional  government,  and  con> 
fined  at  Mazaa,  Decomber  7,  1870,  but  was  released  by  bis 
men  on  the  night  of  Januaiy  21-22.  On  the  18th  March 
he  joined  the  Commnnista  Aa  colonel  of  the  Idthand 
20^  arroudisaements  he  took  part  in  an  attack  on  Ver- 
soilles,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  April  was  \ 
killed  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  at  Bnetl,  near  Halmaison. 
Besides  lus  Seimee  da  Fffomnu  (Paris,  1869),  GusUvs 
Flourens  waa  the  author  of  nnmerons  fugitive  pamphlets. 

FLOUBENS,  Makib  Jban  Pierre  (1794-1867],  a 
celebrated  Flrench  obysioliofps^  was  bom  at  lfaureilhaii> 
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near  Bteien,  in  tlie  (lepartmcnt  of  H^nalt,  April  15,  1794. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  be  began  tlie  study  of  medicine  at 
Montpellier,  wliere  in  1823  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor.  In  the  following  year  be  repaired  to  Paris,  provided 
with  an  iutrodoction  from  De  Caodolle,  the  botanist,  to 
Cuvier,  wbq  received  him  kindly,  and  interested  himself 
in  his  welfare.  At  Paris  Flonrens  engaged  in  phyuological 
research,  occaaiiHiaUy  contribntiDg  to  literary  pQblications ; 
uid  in  1821,  at  1^  Ath^n^s  there,  he  gave  a  coarse  of 
ketorcs  on  ttu  phyiiological  theory  of  the  sensatione,  w4uch 
attxMted  mnck  attration  amongst  men  of  sdence.  His 
paper  entitled  Stohereh«t  txpirimentcUei  tur  let  yropniUt 
tt  Us  fottetioni  du  lyitimt  nervetut  dana  let  onimawe 
vertiMi,  in  which  he,  from  experimental  evidence,  sought 
to  assign  their  special  functions  to  the  cerebrum,  corpora 
qnadrigemina,  and  cerebellum,  was  the  subject  of  a  highly 
commendatory  report  by  Cuvier,  adopted  by  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  July  22,  1832.  He  was  chosen  by 
Cavier  in  1828  to  deliver  for  him  a  coorse  of  leetores  oa 
natural  history  at  the  Cdiigo  de  France^  «td  fai  the  aame 
year  beeame,  in  snceesiicni  to  Bosc^  a  member  of  the  Inati- 
tnta,inthedtrision*'EeoaoaiieniraIe.''  In  1830  he  beeame 
Citvier's  spbstitate  as  lectarer  on  human  anatomy  at  the 
Jardin  dd  R<tt,  and  in  1832  was  elected  to  the  post  of  titular 
professor,  which  he  vacated  for  the  professorship  of  com- 
parative anatomy  cnated  for  bim  at  the  museum  of  the 
Jaidio  the  same  year.  In  1833  Flonrens,  in  accordance 
with  the  dying  request  of  Cuvier,  was  appointed  a 
nmbial  seocetary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  in 
1838  he  was  ratoraed  oa  a  iepnfj  for  the  arrondiisement 
(rf  Bteieti.  Id  1810  ha  was  elected,  in  preference  to 
yiOat  Hngo^  to  raeceed  Michaud  at  the  French  Acaden^ ; 
and  he  vraa  created  oa  Aptfl  3^  1845,  a  commander  of  Oe 
le^on  of  bononr,  ami  in  the  next  year  a  peer  of  France. 
In  March  1847  Flcarens  dtreetod  the  attention  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  tie  anosthetic  effect  of  cUoroform 
on  animals ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  histwy  of 
therapeutics  that  "chloric  ether,"  a'spirituous  solution  of 
chloroform,  was  in  the  spring  of  Uie  same  year  first 
emp]<qred,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr  M.  C  Famell,  in  surgical 
(^Mictions  at  St  Bartholomew's  HoB[HtaL  On  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  Flourena  withdrew  completely  from  the 
political  world ;  and  in  1855  he  accepted  the  jffofaieowhip 
of  natural  history  at  the  Coll<ige  d<  Fiance.  Three  years 
before  bis  death,  which  took  place  at  U tm^eron  near  Ptri^ 
Decemlier  6,  1867,  he  retiied  from  Ua  active  daties  at  the 
Academy  of  Scieace& 

As  an  experimental  phviiolaglit  ?knreni  hold*  the  bigheat  rank. 
Baaldca  a  mnltitade  of  ahorter  adantlOo  SMniofts,  ho  published— 
&tai  lur  guttqua  poinU  de  la  dcttrlM  dt  la  rtvuUim  tt  dt  Ut  <Uri- 
MiOK,  Uontpetlur,  ISIS;  ExpMenett  awr  U  ayMtiu  nateux,  Farii, 
1826;  Court  aur  la  y^n^ntion,  ronlogie,  a  TtmbryoUgit,  ISM; 
Amal}fm  raitontt  if  travavx  it  0.  Ohvut,  1841 ;  JbebrvAci  fur  It 
divileppemtiU  datoittdu itntt,  I9ii;  Jnatemie ffMrale <fc In pettu 
tt  da  mmhroMt  MqvtUMt,  1843;  Bnffott,  hUtoire  d*  km  Iravaux- 
ttdituMtt,  1844;  Ibntenttle,  oh  da  la  pkilottiphie  modenurcjif 
Uvemtnt  suk  teimett  phytiquet,  1847;  TUorit  apMnuntaU  de  la 
formation  det  ot,  1847;  (Euvra  eonpUlei  dt  Buffon,  1853;  De  la 
ImigMU  kumaiiu  tide  la  qKaniiti  de  vU  tur  It  globe,  1854,  nnnker- 
ona  eda. ;  HUtoirt  dt  la  dieowverU  dt  la  circulation  iu  lanjr,  1864; 
Court  it  pkyriologii  comparU,  1664;  XeeueU  dta  tlogte  hittoriMut, 
1856;  J>elavU  a  it.  rinitlliftnet,  1858;  A  la  mum,  du  ginit. 
tt  it  la/tlie,  1861;  Onteloglt  natunlle,  lUUSmmaiiHl^de 
Jf.  J)arwi» tur  rOriffiiu^ Sftm,  ^t9^  For  liatot  papeia  see 
Rojral  Sode^s  OtMogue,  nOa.  iL  and  viL 

FLOWERS,  ASTIFICUL.  There  are  few  branches  of 
ornamental  work  used  in  the  decoration  of  ladies'  apparel 
which  have  more  increased  in  importance  than  tut  of 
artificial  flower  making;  in  which,  both  in  France  and  in 
England,  lai^  nombers  of  workpeople  are  engaged.  Kot 
only  hu  the  trade  itself  greatly  extended  within  tl>e  lost 
few  years,  but  tbe  improTement  in  the  manufacture  n  very 
marked,  and  the  bAi^nets  and  wreathi  used  in  the  trim- 


ming of  dreasea  may  be  almost  said  to  rival  natare,  so  traJy 
and  delicately  are  the  individual  flowera  manipulated. 
Ardficial  flower  making  is  almcst  entirely  done  by  hand, 
giving  occupation  principally  to  young  women  and  cbiidra^ 
tiie  majority  of  whom  work  at  home  or  in  small  shopa. 
The  numbers  employed  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1871 
wore  returned  as  4886,  of  whom  1740  were  under  twenty 
years  of  ag&    In  France  the  nnmben  are  mnck  larger,  for 
ten  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  thers  wer6  at  least  2000 
shops  where  artificial  flowers  were  made,  and  it  ^  probidjla 
that  now  these  have  been  increased  to  SOOO:    It  ia  not 
entirely  a  woman's   work,  however,  for  men  are  em- 
ployed, particular^  in  Paris,  in  cutting  out  tiie  material 
for  the  flowers  by  a  stamp  machine,  in  which  16  or  20 
folds  are  operated  npon  at  once,  the  folds  being  coloured 
green,  blue,  crimson,  according  to  the  flower  which  is  to 
be  imitated..    Each  piece  la  taken  up  separately  by  a 
girl  armed  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  who,  with  one  dexterous 
movement  montda  it,  aa  u  were,  ron^y  into  the  ahape  of 
tha  flower,  and  then  paasei  it  on  to  anothw  who  gives  a 
more  predie  form  to  the  petal    A  third  giri  attadhea 
eodi  petal  to  a  very  fine  wir^  thread  having  been  pre- 
viously twisted  round  this  wire  to  form  the  stalk ;  while 
the  remaining  operations  consist  in  goffering  the  petals 
and  leaves  to  give  them  a  curl,  and  finally  gumming 
or  waxing  them  over,  or  dusting  them  with  fine  powdered 
glass  or  potato  flour  to  represent  the  bloom.  The 
rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  these  various  processes 
are  completed  are-  very  remarkablft     A  new  style  of 
artificial  flower  has  lately  come  into  vogue,  in  France  more 
especial^,  made  by  the  "  enamel  process,"  in  which  a  young 
gtri  sits  by  a  Jet  of  flame,  holding  in  her  liuid  a  atiek  at 
prepared  glass.    A  momentary  a[^Iieatk>n  to  the  flama 
makes  the  end  of  the  stick  red  hot,  and  while  it  ia  still  jn  a 
pasty  stat^  the  operator  pnlk  out  a  short  length,  and 
immediately  rolls  It  up  into  the  form  of  the  petal  or  leaf, 
and  i»U8es  it  on  to  the  painter  for  the  proper  colouring 
The  reinaining  processes  are  similar  to  those  of  the  ordinary 
artificial  flowers.   These  enamel  flowers,  though  wondronsly 
true  and  pret^,  are  mote  snUed  for  room  decoration  than 
for  dress.    While  a^^wrentiy  a  light  and  pleasant  work, 
artifidal  flower  making  ts  not  one  of  the  bealUuMt  of  our 
trades,  partly  for  the  reason  that  it  ia  so  ijHm  carried  on  in 
small  household  shopa^  where  ventilation  ia  of  the  f^ntiwt, 
ICfaaa,  however,  been  much  improved  in  this  respect,  hug*  it 
has  come  under  the  auperviston  of  the  Factory  Adai  There  ii 
always  a  cwtain  amount  of  dost  and  colouring  matter  flying 
about  the  room,  which  is  more  or  less  iojurions,  though  the 
use  of  Scheele's  green  and  sulphate  of  capper-  (verdigris 
bine)  is  almoat  discontinued,  and  with  it  a  train  of  sjrmp* 
toms  that  nsually  aocompany  arsenical  poisoning.  Weak 
eyea  are  a  common  source  of  complaint,  especially  the  fom 
called  asthenopia,  which  is  particularly  induced  when  whits 
flowers  are  made  by  gaa  li^t   In  tiie  manufartnre  of  the 
flowers,  the  net  cost  ia  About  three-fifths  of  the  whole  for 
material,  and  the  renuiining  two-fifths  for  the  labonr.  In 
France  die  earnings  of  the  men  who  cut  the  folds  are  from 
4  to  5  francs  per  day,  of  the  workwomen  from  2|  to  3k 
accordiiig  to  ability.   In  England  a  skilful  flower  worlcer  wtil 
earn  from  20a.  to  25&  per  week,  though  there  ia  a  drawback 
in  its  being  a  season  trade,  which  is  very  brisk  about  the 
spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  and  as  inactive  daring  the  other 
times.   Besides  the  very  large  number  nt  artificial  flowera 
made  in  England,  the  following  table  shows  how  great  is 
the  importation,  principally  from  France:— 

1806  £293,306    1870  £266,602    1874  £447,861 

1867         304,440    1871          867,186    1876   610,800 

1888         ?41,17«    1872         411.640  187«   4«,9e7 

1869         366.407    1873         44G;320    1878   644,635 

Belgium  and  H<dland  likewise  sapplj  Great  Britain  bnt 
to  a  much  aoutller  extent. 
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tadior,  VM  born  at  Bintem  in  Btaffordahin,  and  waa 
cdocatoi]  at  Oxford.  He  practised  in  Liehfield,  and  it  vat 
by  his  adviea  that  Dr  Johnaoo,  when  a  child,  was  tafceo  by 
hifl  mother  to  b«  tonched  by  Queen  Anae  for  the  king's 
evil,  March  30,  1714.  Dr  JohosoD  had  a  high  opinion  of 
hia  leamiog  and  fivtj.  Fbyer  died  Febmaiy  1,  1734. 
Besides  letton  and  othniboct  piaees  in  rarioos  pablioatiooB, 
ba  wrote — 

*VfMin-B<fMm:  or  lk$  TeuAdau  Utdieiixe*.  dtaemriM  On 
Hrluet  ^  rtgtbMa,  MimraU,  owf  AtUmab,  fty  Ouir  Ta^  m& 
5m«Ui^  S  Tobb,  ie87;  Hu  preelmattavt  SlaU  if  animal  Bwnmir* 
dtKraii^lMr$tMibl«QtiatUiei,  1096;  An  inquiry  intaOertgU 
Um  tmd  Abum  nf  lA*  hit,  eold,  and  temperatt  Sa&$  in  Snglcmd, 
1S97;  A  Tnatite  <^  At  Atlhtna,  Irt  td.,  1698;  7A«  aaeient  Vaxp^ 
XrnaU  rtvived,  or  an  JEtony  to  frtn»  cold  Bathing  hiith  waft  and 
uf/ul,  London,  1702  (aerenil  eiTitioiu  ivo;  abriiged,  Uinoheater, 
1811,  IZmo);  The  Ph^tieian't  PuUt-viaieh,  1707-10;  The  SibtflUne 
Oradt*.  Iratulattd/rom  the  bett  Orede  eim%e$,  and  eom>ared  with  the 
MKTtd  Pnphecittf  lat  td^  171S;  Tteo  £tmy$:  the  jCnt  EsMjf  mk> 
aning  the  Ortation,  jBlhtriat  Bodies,  and  Ofitet  ^  good  and  bad 
Aagel*;  Ou  teeond  Xuag  toneeming  the  Mosaic  SyilM  ^  (hs 
JForU,  Kotliiigfaaia,  1717;  An  Xi^aiHim  a  the  Jttveluiaiu,  1719; 
A»  Bmtg  la  mbm  the  DMnQ  ^  Jnfasdi  in  their  Baptim,  1722; 
Utdteina  Oeraeomiea,  or  Utt  Otutnie  Art  ^  praerving  old  Mm'i 
HeaiKhi,  lit  ed.,  17Si;  A  Ooinmtia  on  foHy-two  SidorUi  daeribed 
tfEigpoemte*,  1736. 

FLUDD.  Robert  (Latin  Jioberitu  De  Flttctibut), 
(1C74-1637),  an  English  physician  and  mystical  philo- 
sopher, was  the  son  of  Sir  IHioinaa  Fladd,  treasnrer  of  war 
to  Qneen  Elizabeth  in  France  and  the  Low  Conntriee,  and 
was  bom  at  Uilgat^  Kent,  in  1574.  After  studying  at 
Oxford  hn  spent  ax  years  in  travelling  in  Enrope.  While 
on  the  Continent  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writingi  of 
Fanosbu,  and  he  was.  lo  fiudnated  with  them  that  he 
endeaTonied  to  f<Hm  a  system  of  philosophy  founded  on 
the  identity  of  physical  and  spiritual  truth.  He  believed 
in  two  noiversal  prindples,  the  northern  or  condensing  and 
the  soathent  or  rarefyug  power,  and  in  the  existence  of 
four  elemental  spirits  corresponding  to  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water.  The  central  principle  of  his  philosophy  was  that 
man  was  a  representation  or  miniature  of  the  universe,  and 
he  endeayonred  to  trace  the  analogy  between  what  he  called 
the  microcosm  and  the  macrocosm.  The  opinions  of 
Flndd,  prepoaterona  as  tliey  now  seem,  had  the  honour' of 
batug  nfntod  1^  Kepler,  Qaatendi,  and  Meraenne.  Thon^ 
tapt In  mystical  speculation,  Flndd  did  not  disdain  seientiSe 
experiments,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  original  in- 
ymUx  of  the  barometer..  He  died  in  1637.  Pe  Qnincey 
considers  Flndd  to  have  been  the  immediate  father  of  free- 
masonry, OS  Andrea  was  its  remote  father. 

Flndd  wrote  two  booln  agoiiut  If  eiwntte,  the  first  eatitlod  So' 
pkim  turn  Maria  Cerianun,  fcc,  1620 ;  and  tlis  wcond,  Summian 
Anunim  pud  ed  verum  ifagiai,  C^ake,  te.,  1629.  Among  his 
othar  work!  were— mrftujw  Cam^  nu^orii  d  minorU,  Tockniea 
HiHoria,  1617;  Traeiatue  ApobgeUaa  intagritaUm  Etc  de  Botea 
Oruee  d^endna,  1617;  JTmodm^iv*  MwiAi  aga^fiieniaeam,  mu 
£*pluaiio  ad  Api^Um  Joannia  KiepUrL\fi^  ;  Anatemim  TKea- 
trvm  IripliH  efigie  dctigntOum,  1628;  Fhitoaophia  Saera,  1626; 
Uedieina  Cathpliea,  1636  ;  Inlegrvn  Morborun  itj/tlerium,  1681 ; 
Jk  Uorbertm  Bignia,  1681 ;  Claivia  FkUoa^hCa  tt  Alehymice  FUid- 
diame,  1633 ;  PhilaiiqAia  Moaaiea,  168B ;  sad  Baihologia  Jkma- 
miaea,  IWO.    Sw  De  Qoinoey's  Worb,  roL  xtL  pp.  406-113. 

FLOOEL,  acrBTi,r  Ijesbioht  (1803-1670),  a  German 
Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Bautsen,  February  18,  1802.  He 
received  liis  early  edocation  at  the  gymnasinm  of  his  native 
town,  and  atodied  theol^  and  philology-  at  Leipei& 
Giadnally  he  devoted  bis  attentimi  chiefly  to  Oriental 
kngnagea,  which  he  stodied  aapecially  at  the  nniTeisities 
of  Vienna  and  Paris.  Li  1832  he  betame  professor  at  the 
district  school  of  Hsisaen,  bnt  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
resign  that  <^ce  in  1860,  and  in  1861  be  went  to  Vienna, 
whua  he  was  employed  in  cataloguing  the  Oriental  maau- 
scrwts  of  the  court  libnuy.  He  died  «t  Dresden,  July  6, 
187(1 


Hla  chief  worhi  srt  en  aditioti  of  the  Koran,  oririnell;  pnhHdMd 
et  Leipdo  In  ISSf,  followed  bjr  Coneordantia  Cornni  Arvhiem. 
Lcipdc  1843  ;  QeitMehUdar  Artibtr,  Ldpeic,  1S8S-1S40 ;  Diction' 
ary  ef  Sadeehi-ChaVit,  with  Lstin  tiandation  kbA  comneateif ,  1> 
7  volft ,  London  and  L^paie,  1886-16M  (pnbUehed  at  the  expaia 
of  the  London  Oriental  Tranalation  CommlttM) ;  Want,  lainaMra* 
und  aeine  Sehri/Un,  Ldpetc,  1863;  IHe  grammatiachan  SOuOan  der 
.^ra&n-,  Lefpaic.  1862.  An  edition  of  jntfU-aZ-ZUrM,  prmitd  hy 
Fliigtl,  was  published  poethmnoiuly  at  Lcipnc  in  1671,  andhealB* 
edited  Tariona  other  Oriental  worka. 

FLUQEL,  JoHAiTH  OoTTram)  (I788-I855),  a  Oermoa 
lexicographer,  was  bora -at  Barby  near  Magdebnig,  32d 
Kovembw  1788.  He  was  originally  a  merchant's  deric. 
but  emigrating  to  America  in  1810,  ha  made  a  spedal 
stody  of  the  English  langoage,  and  returning  to  Qennany 
in  1819,  he  was  in  1824  ^pointed  professor  of  the  En^ish 
language  in  the  nntveraity  of  Ldpuc.  In  1838  he  became 
American  consul,  and  sobeequwtly  represantatiTe  nod  oor- 
respondent  of  many  literary  and  scientific  instltDHonB  of 
America.    He  died  24th  June  1655. 

The  fune  of  FlOgel  nsts  cMelt:r  on  Iiis  FoUMSndit*  eMliaA- 
deulaeha  nnd  deuiaeA^iaehe  JfirlerbtuA,  fint  pubUahed  in  S  toU. 
at  Leipdo  in  1830,  which  has  had  SB  nrtearivs  efaeolstloB  not 
onlr  in  Germsny  bat  In  Endnnd  and  Amoiea.  Among  hi*  other 
worses  are— KoUjObirfte  exyi.  SproMOm  TrtgloUa,  odir  Kamf- 
•aamniaAea  WSrierbudt  in  drti  Sprachen,  dantaA,  englitch,  und 
franOaiaeh:  Kleinaa  KavfmdnniaAaa  Sandtatriaitneh  In  drai 
Bpraehan;  and  ^'raUitehta  Bandbueh  dar  angt.  Hmndelteorrapon- 
deux.    All  tbne  have  passed  tbnngh  several  editiona 

FLUOBINE^  one  of  the  halogen  group  of  chemical 
elements,  symbol  F,  atomic  weight  19*1.  The  compoimd 
fluorine  forms  with  hydrogen,  namely,  hydrofluoric  add,  or 
hydrogen  fluoride,  was  known  so  long  ago  as  IS70  for  its 
property  of  etching  glaas ;  by  Scheele  it  was  r^arded  as  a 
substance  contuning  oxygen  with  some  otiier  alement ;  and 
by  Ampere,  in  1610,  it  was  shown  to  consist  of  hy^ogen 
with  a  new  element,  which  from  its  source  fluor  spar  received 
the  name  of  flnorina.  Flnoiineisone  lit  fbe  Im  abnndsntr 
but  one  of  the  moat  widely  diffused  of  the  elements.  It 
occurs  in  nature  always  combined  with  other  elements,  as 
in  ^uor  spar  (see  below),  in  C&toutb  (;.«.,  vol  tL 
p^  667),  and  in  flnor-apatite ;  in  the  rarer  minerals 
topaz,  yttrocerit^  wagnerite,  wavellite^  and  others;  also 
in  amiJl  quantities  in  some  granites  and  trap  rocks;  in 
river  and-  mineral  waters;  and  in  sea  water,  according 
to  Fordthammer,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  grain  in  100  9k 
BischofT  draws  attention  to  the  fa-'t  that  no  trace  of 
fluorine  is'  to  be  found  in  angitei  It  is  a  constant 
constituent  of  teeth  and  bonoa — in  fossil  in  larger  quantity 
than  in  recent  bones ;  and  it  has  been  detected  in  corals, 
and  in  the  ashes  of  milk  and  of  ox-blood.  Attempts  to 
isolate  fluorine  have  been  made  by  several  experimenters, 
but  its  strongly  negative  properUes,  by  occasioning  its  corn* 
biuation  with  the  material  of  most  vessels  employed  to 
receive  it,  have  hithertoproved  an  obstacle  to  its  investiga^ 
tion  in  the  free  atata  Tna  preaenoe  of  fluorine  in  minerals 
is  usually  detected  1^  thur  evolution  irf  hydrofloorie  acid 
when  heated  with  sulphuric  add,  and  the  action  of  Ui» 
evolved  acid  on  glass.  For  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
fluorine,  its  compounds  may  be  decomposed  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid  or  acid  sulphate  of  ammonium,  the  fluorine 
being  determined  either  by  loss,  or  directly  in  the  form  of 
silicofluoride  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  barium,  according  to 
WohWa*  method.  To  obtain  their  fluorine  in  a  soluble 
combination  many  minerals  require  fusion  with  alkaline 
oarbonatee.  Free  hydroflnorio  add  and  soluble  flnoridea 
are  beat  determined  by  means  of  calcium  chloride,  vfaidi 
affords  a  precipitate  of  calcium  fluoride,  or  flnor  q»r.  8e» 
farther,  on  the  compounds  of  fluorine  and  their  naotiom.' 
Chemistby,  vol  v.  ppi  490-494. 

FLUOE  SPAI^  Fluobitp,  or  Calctoji  PLtiOEiDE,  CaF« 
(Qenn.  Flvai-apath),  the  "  blue  John  "  of  Derbydiin^  and 
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nm^  or  modified  oobes  and  octahedroiiB ;  Uto  oodolar.. 
oompMt  and  granular,  and  more  rarely  fibrona,  or  soft  and 
earthy.  Some'  octalLedial  otjitab  from  the  mbea  of  St 
Agnes,  in  Comvall,  are  made  op  ot  minute  oobea,  which 
may  theoDMlns  ehow  faces  of  otherforms  of  tlie  moDometric 
aystem  of  ciyatallography.  Fluor  spar  is  a  brittle,  trans- 
par^t  to  sob-translacent  mmeral,  with  a  perfect  octahedral 
eleavagOf  a  yitawns,  aomedmeB  splendent  lustre,  a  hardnosa 
of  i,  and  a  qiecific  gravity  of  3-01-^-25.  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  decrepitatea,  tingea  the  flame  doll  red,  and  foaes 
into  an  eoameL  Heated  with  concentrated  sulphnrio  acid 
it  yields  hydrofluoric  acid  (see  Cheiostby,  toL  v.  p.  491). 
In  colour  fluor  spar  varies  much,  being  bine,  purple,  green, 
jalhnr,  p^ol^  or  teown ;  it  is  sometimes  dlchroic.  The 
colonia  are  atbibated  1^  Wyrdoboff  to  the  presence  of 
nintite  qnanti^  of  hydrocarbons,  taken  np  from  solationa 
from  which  the  mineral  has  CTystolliaed ;  by  others  they 
are  considered  to  be  due  to  pectdiarities  of  molecular 
atniotiue.  In  the  Weardale  floors  small  cavities  coDtaiiuDg 
liquid  hare  occasionally  been  foood.  Fluor  spar,  in  common 
with  eome  ether  snbstances,  when  exposed  to  light,  or  when 
raised  to  a  temperature  somewhat  tinder  redness,  nanally 
pboaphnceaoeiS  emitting  a  bright  ligfa^  the  oolonr  of  which 
Is  not  dqiendent  on  (hat  trf  the  mineraL  A  Tariety  of  fluor 
roar  liaa  receired  its  name  chlorophane  from  its  fine  green 
pno^honBoence.  Like  the  colour,  ihe  phosphorescence  of 
BD0T4par  is  destroyed  by  exposure  to  a  high  temperature  ] 
it  may  be  partly  restored  by  means  of  an  electrio  discharge, 
or,  it  is  said,  by  moistening  with  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid. 
Fran  the  name  ef  Ihe  mineral  Professor  Stokea  borrowed 
the  term  "  fluorescence^"  applied  by  bim  to  the  quali^ 
wbieh  certain  bodies,  <^.,  aiUphate  of  qoioiiisb  poasou  of 
rendering  the  nltra-TioIet  laya  of  the  spectrum  TUble.  W. 
Uankel  {Ann.  Phyi.  Chem.  [2],  ii.  66-43),  experimenting 
OD  cr;8tala  of  fluor  spar  from  Weardale,  found  that  when 
exposed  to  light  th^  exhibited  not  only  phosphorescence 
but  electrical  phenomena ;  the  rays  of  the  auo,  however, 
concentrated  by  a  lena,  deprived  the  cryatals  of  their  photo- 
alectrieal  propwty,  which  they  did  not  r^aio.  Fluor  spar 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water  containing  bydrated  cateium 
carbonate.  Flseudomorpha  of  htfnstone,  hematite,  calamine, 
^nd  other  mioerals  after  fluor  spar  are  not  unfreqnent. 
Floor  spar  is  commonly  used  for  tiie  prodoclaon  of  hydro- 
fluoric Add  in  etehbg  on  seals  and  glass,  and  in  the  smelting 
<rf  lead  and  copper  and  in  other  metallai^oU  operations 
as  a  flo^'  whence  its  name,  from  the  Latin  fluo,  to  flow. 
The  manofacture  of  vases  and  other  ornamental  articles 
from  flwv  spar,  espedally  the  variegated  varieties,  has  long 
beat  carried  on  lu  D^-byahire.  The  stone,  which  ia  some- 
times first  heated  to  change  its  blue  to  an  amethystine  tint, 
is  shaped  1^  means  of  the  lathe  and  a  fine  ateel  tool,  and 
ia  finiahad  off  iritk  ooana  atODB,  tod  after  that  with  pnnuea 
ud  naeiy.  Floor  apir  ia  of  f  reqcent  oceatrence  in 
metallirerona  veins,  being  most  oommooly  associated  with 
ores  of  lead,  as  in  the  mines  of  Derbyshire,  Cumberland, 
Cornwall,  Saxony,  and  Bohemia  ~  It  is  met  with  also  in 
granite,  gneiss^  slates,  various  limaatones  and  sandstones, 
and  soma  volcanic  producta^  and  has  occaaionally  been 
detecte4  in  beds  of  coaL 

On  the  phenilionsoeBCS  of  floor  mr  see  Prof.  C  Bohn's  paper  on 
"StfffMn  noMMcenoaand  notAfentanet,"I*a.  Mag.  [4^  voL 
«XJdr.  f.  JO^  1M7. 

.  FLUSHINa(D3td  n«MM^)^  a  fortified  seaport  town 
«f  Ibe  prorinoe  oTZealand,  Htdland,  f>  litoatod  OD  the  island 
<^  Waleheren,  at  the  moath  vl  Uw  cataary  of  the  Weatem 
Beheld^  about  4  milec  &  id  Uddleborg,  and  50  milea  RtfT. 
of  Rotterdam.  It  posseasaa  an  academy  of  aciencee,  a 
school  of  navigation,  a  town-ball,  a  theatre,  an  exchange, 
•Dd  a  atatoe  to  Admiral  Boytei^  who  vaa  bom  here  in 
1607.  Knee  1872  it  liu  bad  direct  raOway  wmdmpwi 


with  the  maio  lines  of  Europe ;  and  by  the  conatrdction  In' 
1873  of  a  great  harbour,  docks,  and  canal  worka  a  com- 
munication between  it  and  the  NorUi  Sea  has  bem  opmcd 
up  for  vessels  of  the  laigeat  uze.  The  outer  harbour  ha4 
a  surface  of  33*11  acres,  and  a  dM>th  at  low  water  (>f  22 
feet ;  the  depth  of  both  the  inner  barboure  at  low  water  ia 
27  feet,  the  surface  of  the  one  being  16*55  acres  end  that 
of  the  other  11-86  acres.  With  these  works  Flushing 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  and  safest  harbours  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  the  one  on  the  Dutch  coast  best  adapted  for 
the  trade  of  Holland  and  Qermany.  Its  chief  exports  are 
wheat,  beans,  fiah  (eapecially  shrimps),  and  cattle ;  and  ita 
chief  imports  coal  from  En^nd,  and  coffee^  tea,  and  tin 
from  Java.  Tlie  number  of  veasels  entering  and  rf—rfug 
annually  is  upwards  of  100:  Besides  the  ship^og  trade 
the  chief  industries  are  brewiug  and  the  manufacture 
of  oil  and  soap.  Flushing  was  one  of  the  "cautionary 
towns  "  delivered  up  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1 585  in  security 
for  the  money  aud  soldiers  sent  by  her  to  assist  the 
Dutch  nnder  Sir  Fhilip  Sidney.  It  was  captured  the 
French  in  1795,  and  in  1809  it  was  bombarded  by  the 
i^lish  nnder  Lord  Chatham,  and  did  not  surrender  till 
the  fine  town-hall,  two  bhnrtiiea,  and  abont  100  hmsea 
destroyod.  Its  fortificationi  have  dnea  that  time 
been  greatly  strengthened,  and  now  completely  command 
the  entrance  to  the  river.    Population  in  1869,  8929. 

FLUSHING,  ft  poat-village  of  Queens  coun^.  New  York, 
is  situated  on  Long  Island  at  the  bead  of  Flushing  Bay, 
about  7  milea  NE.  of  New  Tork,  and  6  N.R  of  Brooklyu. 
It  possesses  a  State  bank,  a  savings  bank,  an  academy,  a 
female  seminary,  and  several  other  educational  institntions. 
It  is  the  leaideDee  of  many  of.  th6  New  Tork  mcrehanta^ 
aud  is  noted  for  its  large  gardens  and  nnnwriea.  Popula- 
tion in  1870,  6223. 

FLUTE,  a  vind  insbnmeot  which  in  a  variety  of  fomd 
has  been  in  constant  use  from  the  earliest  ages.  To 
Olymptis  the  Phrygian  has  been  eacribed  the  introduction 
of  flute-playing  into  Greece,  an  art  which  was  much' 
encouraged  in  the  later  days  of  the  empire.  The  Greeks 
employed  profesuonal  finte-playera  in  many  of  their  religiona 
ceremontea,  and  competitive  trials  of  skill  were  frequent 
The  old  English  flute,  called  tiu ^vU-Mce,  from  the  anp> 
posed  resemblance  of  the  mouthpiece  to  the  beak  of  a  biro, 
voi  played  from  the  upper  and  wider"  end,  had  aeven  finger 
holes,  and  waa  made  of  various  siims,  called  trebly  alto, 
tenor,  and  baas  flntea  respectively.  This  instrument  con- 
tinned  in  common  use  to  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  when  it  was  gradually  auperteded  by  tlie  modem 
horizontal  (fianio  traverso)  or  "German"  flute.  Handet 
woB  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  new  instrument  into 
the  orchestra,  employing  it  for  soloa  in  T/ie  Ode  on  Saint 
CtcUia't  J>af  (17S9X  notaUy  in  the  air  "  The  mh 
plaining  Flnte."  But  the  cswaritiea  of  tlie  traverto  of 
Handel's  time  were  very  limited  in  comparison  with  those 
of  its  modem  representative,  which  possesses  a  workable 
compass  of  abont  three  octaves  from  the  low  C  in  the  treble 
clef,  with  all  the  chromatio  intervals.  Various  systems  of 
fingering  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time  by  the 
most  eminent  flanttsta  and  flute-makors,  and  ciwcertos  for 
the  finte  as  a  solo  inatmment  have  been  composed  with  ft 
view  to  «htl»tiog  the  powers  of  celebrated  perlormeta. 
Ia  ordiestral  acorea  the  Ante  prt  la  geuera%  puced  at  the 
top,  and  ia  written  in  the  violin  or  Q  clef.  Tta  pueoh  or 
octave  flute,  the  E  flat  or  ftere^  the  D  flat  or  mmor 
ninth  (transposing  piecolo)|  the  ^uU  ttamonr,  %  minor 
third  below  Ute  oidiimry  instrument — are  all  vnrietiea  of  tbc 
traveno,  which  like  the  fife  ia  blown  by  an  oval  abioed 
bole  in  the  aide,  near  the  atopped  end  of  the  tube  OUier 
branches  now  obeolete,  of  the  fiote  family  were  the 
rem^ir,  wyiiig  in  leiigA  of  tube  from  aboat  tmln 
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-ImIms  to  three  feot,  the  largest  being  known  y  the  hats 
■recorJer;  the  cornet,  shaped  like  a  quadrant,  and  gradually 
tapering  towards  the  moathpiece  ;  and  the  pilgrim's  ilaff, 
having  a  tube  about  six  feet  in  leogth.  For  other  leas 
iiaportant  varietieB  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mumrgvt, 
Losclnlos,  1536  ;  Harmionie  Vmveridle,  Mersenne,  1636. 
Among  the  foondation  stops  of  most  organs  will  generally 
be  found  one  or  more  "  flute  "  Btops^  e.g.,  the  hold  fiiiie,  of 
eight  feet  ton^  tad  the  octtiTO  Jlote^  of  four  feet  tone. 
Th9  flageokt  is  «  soutller  Tuiet/  of  the  old/itf0^-6«c,  and 
was  formerly  used  in  tiie  orchestra.  Handel  has  written 
au  t^igato  part  for  it'  is  the  well-known  barytone  air  "  O, 
ruddier  than  the  dierry."  The  fife,  macb  used  in  military 
bands,  is  simply  an  octave  flute  in  D,  played  liorisntally, 
and  haviDg  six  finger  boles  and  one  key, 

FLUX.    See  HET.u,i.TnKiY. 

FLUXIONS.   See  iKTnnrsiiiAL  Calovlijs. 

FLT.  Bee  Dipmejl  and  Ineom 
*  FLTCATCHER,  a  name  intiodoeed  in  ornithology  by 
ttay,  being  a  trantlatioD  of  the  Mutdeapa  of  older  authors, 
and  aj^ed  1^  Pennant  to  an  extremely  common  Engliah 
l^d,  the  if.  jpitoia  of  liunsns.  It  has  since  been  nsal  in 
a  general  and  very  Tague  way  for  a  great  many  small  birds 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  have  the  liabit  of  catch- 
ing files  on  tiie  wing,  and  thns  ornttbologista'  who  haTe 
trusted  too  much  to  this  characteristic  and  to  certain  merely 
snperfidal  eorr^tiona  of  structure,  especially  thoeo  ex- 
lubited  by  a  broad  and  rather  flat  bill  and  a  gape  beaet  by 
itroog  bun  or  bristloi^  Lave  sssooiated  tinder  the  title  of 
Muaaeapidts  ua  eneedin^y  beterogenoont  asBemblsf^  of 
forms  uiat^  tliongh  mut^  reduced  in  number  by  later 
eyatemaUsts,  has  scarcdy  yet  been  sufficiently  revised. 
Great  adrahce  hns  been  made,  bowerer,  in  establishing  as 
independent  Families  the  Todida  and  Eurylixmida,  as  well 
as  in  excluding  from  it  Tarioos  members  of  the  Ampdida, 
CotinffidcB,  Tyrmnidce,  Yireonda,  Jfnioliitida,  and  perhape 
others^  which  had  been  placed  within  its  limits.  These 
steps  have  left  the  JfuKkc^idm  ft  paiely  Old-World 
family  of  the  Order  Patient,  and  tbe  chief  difficulty  now 
eeenu  to  lie  in  eepacatiDg  it  from  tbe  Camptpfuigidis  and 
i)iaLaniida,-^  Emy  ornithologist  most  own  that  its  precise 
definition  is  at  present  almost  impossible,  and  mnst  await 
that  truer  knowledge  which  comee  of  investigating  structural 
characters  more  deeply  seated  than  any  afforded  by  the 
epidermis.  Bnt  here  want  of  space  forbids  the  puisoit  of 
this  kind  of  inquiry,  and  for  the  same  reason  only  a  very 
few  irf  ibe  forms  of  Flycatchen  (whidi^  after  all  the  dedoo- 
tions  above  mentioned,  may  be  reckoned  to  inolnde  acone  60 
genera  or  subgenera,  and  perhaps  260  species)  can  be  even 
named.^ 

The  best  known  bird  of  this  Family  is  that  w  icb  also 
'  happens  to  be  the  ^e  of  the  Linniean  genus  Muteicapa — 
the  Spotted  or  Groy  Flycatcher  (3f:  grUda)  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  a  commcHi  suramerMsitant  to  nearly  the 
whole  of  Eorope,  and  is  found  throughout  Qreat  Britain,- 
thoBgh  leea  abundant  in  Scotland  tban  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  where,  however,  it  seems  to  be 
bat  loeally  and  apaiingly  distribated.  It  ia  one  of  the 
-  latert  of  our  migrants  to  arrive,  and  seldom  reaches  these 
islatids  till  tba  latter  part  of  Hay,  when  it  may  be  seen,  a 
small  dnst-oolonred  lurd,  sitting  on  the  poets  or  railings  of 

'  Of  the  SO  gneta  or  snbg«Mn  vkldi  Swslnera  laeloiled  In  Ui 
iTstaraf  Ammtmmt  md  JUIatioH$  ef  tf*  FamiOf  of  FlfttiOtitn 
{nOOUMd  in  18M),  St  M  19  do  not  bdonft  to  tlis  Jfitwjnvfifa  at 
■11,  and  me  <tf  mm,  Toiat,  not  tven  to  the  Older  Patmrm.  It  U 
p«A«pi  impoeeiUe  to  bsdm  vaif  onlthologlcel  woric  vboae  nMuiM 
•0  tUlr  tvUet  iti  title  M  doe«  thlt  trwtlM.  SmliuoQ  wrote  it  filled 
«ltkfeltli  In  the  eo-celled  "Q11I11U7  Sfitvm  that  fudTnl  theory, 
bmnted  br  Meoleey,  which  uMaled  end  hindered  eo  menf  of  the  beet 
^^i«k  »fttiltglrti  Iff  M#  gtittfnthw  ft?TB  truth,  ead.  aitixmcfanaly 
smjed  Is  Us  Ussk  Us  jBd|»Bt  was  ws^  to  tt  Ui  hrpothMla 


OUT  gardens  and  fields,  ever  and  anon  spritaglng  into  tiie 
air,  seising  irilb  an  audible  snap  of  its  bill  some  passinc 
insect  as  it  fliee,  and  returning  to  tiie  spot  it  has  quitted 
or  taking  up  some  similar  station  to  keep  watch  as  before 
It  has  no  song,  but  merely  a  plaintive  or  peevish  call-note, 
uttered  frosL  time  to  tim^  with  a  jerking  gesture  of  tiie 
wingi  and  tiul.  It  makes  a  neat  nest, 'built  among  the 
smaU  twigs  which  qiront  from  the  bcje  of  a  la^  tree, 
fixed  in  the  braneheaof  some  plant  trained  agunstamd^ 
or  placed  in  any  hole.of  the  wall  itself  that  mi^  be  left 
the  falling  of  a  1>rick  or  stone.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to 
six  in  number,  of  a  pale  gieenish-blue,  closely  Uotdied  or 
freckled  with  rust-colour.. .  Silent  and  inoonsincnous  as  is 
this  bird,  its  constant  purauit  of  flies  in  the  cloeest  vicinity 
of  our  houses  makes  it  a  familiar  ol^ect  to  almost  oreiy- 
body.  A  Second  Britiah  species  is  the  Hed  Flycatcher 
{M.  airicapilia) — called  by  some  writers  the  Goldfinch — a 
much  rarer  bird,  and  in  England  not  often  aaaa  except  in 
the  hilly  country  extending  from  the  Peak  of  Derf^shire 
to  Cumberland,  and  more  nnmeroos  in  the  lake  district 
tlian  elsewhere.  It  is  not  common  in  Scotland,  and  has 
only  once  beep  obaetved  in  Ireland.  More  of  a  woodland 
bird  than  the  former,  tbe  brightly-contrasted  black  and 
white  plumage  of  tiie  cock,  together  with  his  agreeable 
song,  readily  attracts  attention  where  it  occnrs.  It  is  a 
summer  viutant  to  all  Weatem  ^un»>e^  bnt  Mrther  east- 
ward its  pUce  is  token  by  aneariy  aHied  ^edas  (if.  eottarii) 
in  which  the  white  of  uia  throat  and  mast  extends  like  a 
collar  round  the  iitcL  A  fourtli  European  speciea  (iC 
ixtrva),  distinguished  by  its  vety  small  size  end  red  bnasl^ 
has  also  stnyed  some  tine  w  four  times  to  the  extreme 
south-west  of  England.  Hue  last  belongs  to  a  group  <d 
more  eastom  range,  whivh  has  received  generic  recognition 
(possibly  well  deserved)  under  the  name  of  ErythrotttmOf 
and  it  has  several  reUtioni  in  Asia  and  particnlariy  in 
India,  while  the  allies  of  the  Pied  Flycatchm  (Ficedvla  of 
Briseon)  are  chiefiy  of  African  origin,  and  those  of  the  Grey 
or  Spotted  Flycatcher  {Uuaaeapa  ycagac*)  are  common  to 
the  two  oontinenta. 

One  of  the  moet  remarkable  groups  of  Hutdec^ida  is 
that  known  as  the  Paradise  Flycatcheia,'fonning  the  genua 
Tcbiirta  of  Lesson.  In  nearly  all  the  species  the  mates  are 
distin^ished  by  the  growth  of  exceedingly  long  feathers 
in  their  tail,  and  by  their  putting  on,  for  some  part  of  the 
year  at  least,  a  pluuiago  generally  white,  bnt  almost  always 
quite  different  from  ^t  worn  by  the  females,  which  is  of 
a  more  or  leea  deep  chestnut  or  My  oobnr,  tiwngh  in  both 
sexes  die  nown  is  of  a  glcesy  steel-blue.  Th^  u«  fimnd 
pretty  weQ  fhronghout  Africa  and  tropical  Asia  to  Japan, 
and  seem  to  affect  the  deep  shads  of  forests  rather  than  the 
open  country.  The  bi^known  species  is  perhaps  the 
Indian  T.  paraditii  but  the  Chinese  T.  iiidi,  and  the 
Japanese  T.  prineept,  from  being  very  commonly  represented 
by  the  arrets  of  those  nations  on  screens,  fans,  Bud  the 
like,  are  hardly  lees  so ;  and  the  cock  of  the  last  named, 
with  his  biU  of  a  pale  greenish-blue  and  eyes  surrounded 
by  bore  skin  of  the  same  colour — ^thouflb  these  are  characters 
poeeaned  in  some  degree  1^  all  the  speoes— seems  to  ba 
the  most  beantifnl  of  tiie  genus.  T.  hota^nimut,  whieh 
is  peculiar  to  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Reunion,  appears 
to  be  the  only  spedes  in  which  the  outward  difference  (d 
the  sexes  is  but  slight  In  T,  eorvina  of  the  Seychelles 
the  adnlt  mala  is  wholly  black,  and  his  middle  tail-feathers 
are  not  only  very  long  but  very  broad.  In  T.  m^Uata  of 
Madagascar,  some  of  the  males  are  found  in  a  blackish 
plumage,  though  with  tbe  elon^ted  median  rectrices  whiter 
white  in  others  white  predmninates  over  the  whole  body;  bat 
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wBether  this  sex  U  here  actaallj  dimoTphic,  or  whether  the 
one  inm  ii  a  puung  phftae  of  the  other,  is  at  present 
nndetermined.  Some  of  the  African  species,  <d  which 
nuDj  hm  been  desetibed,  seem  always  to  rrtain  the  nfooa 
plnniBfte^  bat  the  long  tdl-feathers  senre  to  mark  the  males ; 
aod  ibe  whole  groap  deserres  fsr  more  iDTeeUsatioQ  than 
it  has  ever  reeuved,  as  it  is  likely  to  rereal  facts  of  Uia 
higheat  importance  is  regard  to  the  tluccy  of  "Sexual 
sJeeUon." 

On  the  other  groups  of  the  Family  tliere  is  not  lOom  to 
descant  A.  few  are  diBtingnlBhed  by  the  biiUiaot  bine 
th^  exhiUt,  as  Myiagra  anrea,  and  othoa  as  Jfenorcila 
(or  Arm)  ehytomda  by  their  goldMk-yalloir.  The 
Anatralian  forms  assigned  to  the  JftMctmpfdce  are  reiy 
varied,  aod  proliaUy  reqnire  mndi  further  scnitby. 
Situra  vtguieta,  for  instance,  has  some  of  the  habits  of  a 
Water-WsgtaH  (MotacUUi),  and  henoe  has  ^received  from 
the  colonists  the  name  of  Dishwasher,"  bestowed  in  many 
parts  of  England  on  its  aaslogne ;  and  the  many  species  of 
Skipidura  or  Tsntailed  Flycatchen,  which  occnr  in  various 
parti  of  the  Australian  Region,  have  manners  still  more 
slngnlsr — turning  over  in  the  air,  it  is  said,  like  a  Tumbler 
"^gtoa,  as  they  estch  their  prey;  bnt  concerning  tlu 
mode  of  life  m  ibe  majority  of'  the  Mtudcapida,  -and 
eqiedally  of  the  nomerons  African  forms,  hardly  anything 
is  known.  (a.  n.) 

FLTING  juro  FLYINQ  MACHINES.   Sea  Fuoht. 

FLYIKO-FISH  are  of  two  different  kinda  The  one 
(Jku^/tepHmu)  belongs  to  the  Oomard  family  (Tr^lidea), 
and  is  more  properly  called  Flying  Gartiard ;  the  other 
(AocoAh)  has  been  called  Flying  Herrins^  Uioogh  more 
■amAj  aUud  to  the  Qar-pike  tun  to  the  Herring.  Some 
oUier  flshet  with  long  pectoral  fins  (PUroU)  have  been  stated 
to  be  able  to  fly,  but  this  has  been  provM  to  be  incorrect. 
The  Flying  Qomards  are  much  less  nnmerous  than  the 
]3Sgoeoeti  with  regard  to  individuals  as  weU  as  apecios,  there 
jbeing  only  three  or  fonr  species  known  of  the  fonner, 
iwbilst  more  than  fif^  have  been  described  of  the  latter, 
wbiflh,  beatdee,  are  found  in  nnmerous  ehqfds  of -thoosands. 
Hie  Daajfiopteri  may  be  readily  distingaished  by  a  large 
boBj  heed  armed  with  siHoee,  bacd  keeled  eealea,  two 
Joinl  fln%  tK.  The  Atoeeift'  have  tiun.  deddnoos  aealaa. 
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only  ODe  dorsal  fin,  and  the  ventrals  pkced  hx  haekwaids, 
bdov  the  middle  of  the  body ;  some,  have  long  barbels  at 
the  ohin.  la  both  kinds  the  pectoral  fins  ate  greafly  pro- 
longed and  enlaced,  modified  into  an  organ  of  flight,  and 
in  many  spedes  of  BxocoImm  the  ventral  fins  are  umilarly 
enlarged,  and  evidently  assist  in  the  aerial  evolations  of 
these  flshea.  Flying  fishes  are  found  in  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical toss  am,  and  it  is  a  singolar  fact  ttiat  the  geogro- 
thical  distribmoD  of  the  two  kinds  is  neariy  identical. 
Tie  litaratore  on  the  aobject  of  flying  fishes  is-veiy  ex- 
teuive,  and  great  diveraily  of  opimim  exists  among 
obiervers  as  renrds  the  mode  and  power  ui  their  fii^ ; 
bat  the  most  reliable  agree  Chat  the  flshea  do  not  Isave  the 


water  for  the  purpose  of  catching  insects,  and  that  they  are 
uuaUe  tomove  their  fins  in  the  manner  cf  abator  iHid,  or 
to  diange  vdontaiily  the  direotiai  of  their  fli^^  or  to  fly 
beyond  a  very  limited  disttoce.  The  most  recent  iaqniriaa 
are  those  of  K.  Ifoblos  (Dia  Bawegungm  der  tlitjfendm 
FUehe  dyrch  dU  Zufi,  Leip.  1676,  8vo).  Uie  chief  results  ot 
wbidi  may  be  summed  up  thns.  Flying  fish  ate  more  fie- 


ntly  observed  in  tongb  weather  and  in  a  distnrbed  ea* 
during  calms ;  they  dart  oal  of  the  water  when  pnrsoed 
by  their  enemies  or  frif^tened  by  an  approaching  vsHd,  bat 
frequently  also  withoat.  any  apparent  cause,  as  is  else 
observed  in  many  other  flshes;  and  Ouiy  rise  withmt  re- 
gard to  the  direction  of  the  wind  or  waves.  The  fins  are 
kept  quietly  distended,  withoat  any  motim,  except  an 
occasioiml  vibration  caused  by  the  air  whenever  the  surface 
of  the  wing  is  parallel  with  the  cuirent  of  the  wind.  Their 
flight  is  rapid,  but  gradually  decreasing  in  velod^,  greatly 
eueeding  that  of  a  ship  going  10  miles  an  hoar  And  a 
distance  of  500  feet.  Generally  it  is  longer  when  the  fidiea 
fly  against,  than  with  or  at  an  angle  to,  the  wind.  Any 
vertical  or  horisontal  deviation  from  a  straight  line  is  not 
cansed  at  the  will  of  the  fish,  but  by  currents  of  the  air ; 
thna  they  retain  a  horisontally  straight  coutee  when  flying 
with  or  against  the  wind,  bnt  fte  canied  towards  the  right 
or  left  whenever  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  at  an  ai^ 
with  that  of  their  flight,  fiovever,  it  somefimea  happena 
that  the  fish  during  its  flight  immerses  its  candal  fin  m  the 
water,  and  by  a  stroke  of  its  tail  tuma  towarda  the  ridit 
pr  left.  In  a  calm  the  line  of  their  flidit  is  always  also 
vertically  straight  or  rathw  parlboU^  Hke  the  'contse  ot  & 
prqectil^  bat  it  maj  become  oBdalated  in  a  roa^  Bai^ 
when  ibtj  are  flying  against  the  eooise  of  the  wavee;  they 
tliea  fieqnently  overtop  eadi  wave  being  carried  over  it 
by  the  pressure  of  the  disturbed  air.  Flying  fish  often 
fall  on  board  of  vessels,  but  this  never  happens  daring  a 
cslm  or  from  the  lee  side^  bat  during  a  breese  only  snd 
from  the  weather  side.  In  day  tinu  they  avoid  a  ship^ 
flying  away  from  it,  bat  daring  the  nij^  when  they  are 
unable  tosee,  they  freqaently  fly  sgainstthe  weather  board, 
where  th«y  are  caught  by  tlu  current  ot  the  air,  endeanisd 
upwards  to  a  height  la  20  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  whilst  nnder  o'dinnry  oirenmstaucee  they  keep  close 
fo  it  All  these  observatioDa  punt  deariy  to  the  fact  that 
any  deflexion  from  a  straight  coarse  is  due  to  external  dr- 
cnmstaaoes,  and  not  to  vomntary  acticm  on  the  part  of  the 
fish.  *^ 

FLYINQ  FOX,  or  more  correctly  Fox  Bi,^  «  name  ap- 
plied to  a  famQv  of  frntt-eatiag  hats  {fUnpidm),  found  only 
in  the  Eastern  hemisphere  and  tliere  eon&ied  to  the  trowed 
regions  and  Australia.  It  comprises  9  genera  and  06  spedca, 
a  coiuiderable  proportion  of  which  occur  in  the  Islands  of 
the  Mday  Axchipelago.  They  are  also  found  throughout 
Africa,  and  extend  northward  and  eaatward  to  CHhina  and 
Japan,  and  sonthward  'to  Tasmania.  They  are  likewise 
indoded  amon^  the  few  indigenous  "■flmmnlw  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  being  found  in  Samoa  and  the  Marianne 
lalauda.  The  flying  fozea  are  the  largest  of  the  bats,  the 
kalong  .of  Java  {TUropiu  edvli$)  measuring  needy  a  foot 
and  k  half  bx  length,  ud  havaig  an  expanaa  of  Trlngiw-. 
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Imu  msaiuting  omcI;  fin  feet  aenw.  The  fledi  of  tW^ 
tftam uMtMBud ft deUcaoy  in  many  parts  of  Malaya;  but 
Its  BBS  in  thu  reqwet  hr  no  means  oompeoaates  for  the 
■aooKHii  unoimt  of  froife  which  U  deatroys.  The  flyiog 
noH  sra  |reganoai^  noobimd  uimala,  tospending  tiusi- 
felna  dniing  the  day  head  downwuds  in  thoun^  fcom 
the  branches  at  tntt^  ifhm  niih  tii^  vii^  geOiered 
about  them,  th^  bear  some  naemblance  to  hnge  ahrinlled- 
sp  leaves,  or  to  clnatMS  of  aome  peculiar  fmit  InBatehiaD, 
according  to  WaQaee^  they  nupend  themeelree  chiefly  from 
the  branches  of  dead  trees,  where  they  are  easily  eanght 
or  knocked  down  by  sticks,  tiie  nativea  carrying  them  home 
m  baakrtfnb.  They  are  then  cooked  with  abandance  of 
■picM^'and  "are  nelly  very  good  eating,  aomeUiing  lOce 
hm*  Towaida  eming  diese  bats  bestir  themselrea,  and 
By  In  companies  to  the  Tillage  plantatiima,  where  they 
f^  on  all  kinds  of  fnit,  and  so  -nnmeroos  and  Toraciona 
are  they,  that  no  garden  crop  has-  much  chance  being 
gathered  which  is  not  specially  protected  from  their  attacks. 
Ute  flying  fox  of  India  {Plmput  mtdiiu)  is  a  An^r 
species,  bat  is  found  in  ^reat  ntmibera  wherever  fmit  is  to 
be  had  in  the  Indian  peninsnla.  Of  this  species  Mr  Francis 
Day,  who  has  hod  special  opportnnitiea  of  etodying  it,  says 
— "In  their  diet  th^  are  ezehutTaly  frugiTOCona,  and 
they  do  Tery  great  injury  to  cocoa-nut  {dantatioH  Htd' 
mango  gaideno.  Ibm  hUnto  are.  vary  intemperate ;  and 
they  c^ten  pan  flie  drinking  tiie  toddy  from  the 
ehi^Ues  in  the  eocoo-ant  brees,  which  reaulta  either  in  thur 
fetonuDg  home  in  the  early  morning  in  a  state  of  extreme 
and  riotous  intoxioattoo,  or  in  being  found  the  next  day  at 
the  foot  of  the  traea  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  their  midnight 
dabaneh.?   No  foasQ  fox-bats  have  yet  bera  found. 

FOOAIU^  the  capital  of  on  Hmupuian  eonnty  et  the 
aame  oav^  in  !IVantylnnia,  is  aituatad  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Alnta,  66  miles  east  of  Hermannstadt,  46*  if 
K.  lot,  24*  64'  E.  long.  Among  the  principal  buildings 
an  a  Franciscan  monasteiy,  five  chuidiea,  and  a  coun^ 
eonri-Iionse.  The  population  in  1870  amounted  to  4714. 
It  wfts  near  this  town  that  Bem  was  defeated  by  the 
RueaiaQ  generals  EngelhardC  and  Ldden  on  Uie  12th  July, 
1849.  The  county  of  Fogaras  lies  on  tho  Wallachian 
froatiw,  between  the  connfybf  BrassA  or  Oranstadt  on  the 
«aa^  and  that  of  Nagy  Szeben  or  Hermannstadt  on  the 
wiab  The  climate  being  cold,  and  the  snr&ca  of  the 
coont^  for  the  most  part  mountainous  and  unfavourable 
to  ogncnlture,  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  rear- 
ing eattl&  The  population  of  the  oU  district  in  1870 
amounted  to  62,863,  of  whom  the  greater  number  were 
Wallachions,  the  remainder  being  Saxons  and  Hungarians. 
The  transformation  of  the  district  of  Fo^uss  into  a  county 
took  place  in  1876. 

FOOELBEBG,  Behbdict  Ebubd  (178S-1854),  a 
Swedish  sculptor,  waa  bom  at  Oothenbuig  in  1786.  Eu 
hther,  ft  copper-founder,  enoonraging  an  early^eidubited 
taste  for  design,  sent  him  in  1801  to  Stockholm,  where  he 
Rtudied  at  the  school  of  art.  There  lie  came  much  under 
the  inflnence  of  the  sculptor  Sergell,  who  communicated 
to  hira  hia  own  enthusiasm  for  antique  art  and  natural 
grace.  Fogelberg  worked  hard  at  Stockholm  for  many 
years,  although  hia  instinct  for  severe  beauty  rebelled  against 
the  somewhat  rococo  quality  of  the  art  then  prarolent  in 
the  dfy.  In  1818  the  grant  of  a  Qoremment  pension 
maUed  him  to  travel  He  studied  from  one  to  two 
years  in  Piria,  first  under  Rerre  Guerin,  and  afterwards 
under  the  Bctdptor  Boaio,  for  the  technical  practice  of 
aeolptura  In  1820  Fogelbe^  realized  a  dream  of  hia  life 
to  Tidtlng  Rome^  whero^e  greater  port  of  his  remaining 
jMnwpre  spent  in  the  asaiduons  practice  of  his  art  and  the 
earef  at  study  and  analysia  of  the  worka  <rf  the  post 
Thitiog  hia  nattTO  country  by  royal  comnwod  in  1854,  he 


was  reeaind  with  greet  enthosiaem,  but  nothing  oould 
ennpenahta  kin  for'  the  obaenoe       those  lemaina  irf 

antiauityaad  Ruronndingt  of  free  natural  beauty  to  wliidi 
be  had  been  so  long  aocnstomed.  BetumiiK  to  Italy,  ho 
died  suddenly  of  ^i^e^  at  Trieste,  Deoembw  22,  1854. 
Tin  snbgects  of  F(^tlbei;g'a  earlier  works  are  mostly  taken 
from  claasio  mythdogy.  Of  these,  Cupid  and  F^ohe, 
Venua  entering  tba  Bath,  A  Bather  (1838),  i^tiao 
Citharade,  Venus  and  Onpid  (183B)«  aud  Fayche  (1864) 
may  be  mentionad.  His  oative  Sokodinavian  mythology 
forcibly  engaged  Oie  attention  of  FogeflMrg,  and  in  hia  w-  ' 
.preeantBtionsc^  that  mythology  he  showed,  peihi^  forth* 
fint  time,  that  he  had  powtea  above  those  of  inttUigant 
aanmilation  and  imitatioix.  Hi«  Odin  (1831),  Tbor  (1842), 
and  Balder  (1843)^  tiunij^inflQeneed  1^  hia  study  of  Greek 
art,  Btilt  display  considerable  power  of  independent,  self- 
reliant  imagination.  Hia  portealta  and  historical  figures, 
as  those  of  Gnstavus  Adolphus  (1849),  of  Charles  XIL 
(I86I),  of  Charles  XHL  (1852),  and  of  Birger  Jarl,  th« 
founder  of  Btoekholm  (1863),  are  faithful  and  dignified 
worksL  Thirty^bt  M^perplate  engravings  of  Ft^aUmefs 
works,  with  a  portrait  and  bio^tmhioil  notice,  mva, 
published  by  M.  Casinur  Leoonte,  I^n^  1866. 

FOOOIA,  ft  oi^  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  prorinee  of 
Cqiitanata,  sitasted  near-tiw  centre  <rf  the  great  plain  of 
Apulia,  123  miles  by  tall  E,K.E.  d  Napleo.  It  is  wdl 
bttil^  end  the  main  streets  are  wide  and  «eao.  The  prin- 
cipal church,  originally  a  stately  Noiman  edifice,  was 
almost  deetn^red  hy  an  eortliquake  in  1731,  and  the  upper 
port  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  cBfferent  s^le,  which  greatly  in- 
jurea  the  effect.  There  are  numerous  other  churohea,  a 
foitiAed  palace  now  in  ruins,  a  large  theatre^  a  custom- 
houea,  an  or^unage,  a  college  for  dai^^iten  of  thenot^U^, 
a  poUio  library,  an  Bgricolturol  some^,  an  economical 
society,  an  omitiiologioal  museum,  and  an  Artesian  welL 
Tha  town  has  now  become  a  great  railway  juneUon,  just  ae 
it  was  formeriy  the  deetdng  place  of  the  prindpal  roads  of 
the  oonntiy.  It  is  a  staple  muket  for  com  and  wool,  and 
one  of  the  largest  fain  ot  eoothem  Italy  is  held  there  in 
May.  The  oommagarines  ta/omt  are  very  extensite^  ccsi- 
sistlng  of  Tftulti  liiwd  with  maaoory  ondar  the  principal 
streets  and  iqpianfc  Ottar  aitiolai  of  airport  on  c^ec^ 
wine,  and  <hL  The  ttoekB  of  sheep  that  dcsoend  annoa^y 
in  antunm  fnan  the  monntnina  of  Atoim  into  the  plains 
of  Apulia  pay  a  tgll  as  they  pass  through  the  dfy.  Hie 
population  in  1873  vras  34,161. 

F<wgU  «u  protMbty  foonded  in  tlie  Kh  eBBtDtr,  sad  it  Is  np- 
poaedthat  it  occopied  the  rite  of  the  indent  Aipi  «  Argjripe, 
•nd  derivM  Its  name  from  the  /om  or  pits  tliat  were  dng  among 
the  nins.  It  wia  ■  IsToatite  leudoDce  of  Frederick  11..  who  in 
ISiO  heM  a  parliuDsnt  within  Its  walii ;  sad  Htm  ha  lort  his  third 
wife,  lubella,  dan^ter  of  King  John  of  Ifag'^-  In  I3S4 
Uan&ed,  the  nataral  eon  of  Frederick,  defeated  ue  forces  of  Feme 
Innocent  IT.  ontaide  the  d^,  which  wsi  not  long  afterwarda  lud 
In  mina  by  Chariea  of  Anjon.  Ferdinand  L  tnmmoned  hia  barona 
and  preUtea  to  Foffii*  to  piepara  a  anuada  a^ainat  the  Torka. 

FOIL,  thin  ^vered  uieet-copper,  highly  polished,  and 
coated  vritb  mixtoree  of  iainglaBa  and  transparent  colours, 
is  emplig^  by  jewellers  to  place  at  the  back  of  paste  and 
inferior  stones  to  improve  their  tints  and  lustre.  Copper 
foil,  known  also  as  liurembers  or  Qeiman  foil,  ia  made 
Jnm  thin  hammered  copper  plates  heating  between 
sheeta  of  iron,  boiling  in  acMutltm  <rf  tartar  and  salt,  drying 
hammering,  and  lastly  poliahiog  with  whiting  on  a  convex 
smooth  surface  of  oopper. 

FOIX  (Lat  F-ttxuvC),  a  town  of  France  capital  of  an 
arrondissement,  and  also  of  the  department  of  Ari6ge,  ia 
sitniited  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ari^ge^  in  the  gorge  of  a 
narrow  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyr^eee,  44  nmee  south 
of  Toulouse.  It  is  badly  bnilt,  and  its  streeta  are  uneven 
and  imgular.  In  the  middle  <A  the  town  ilaai  tha  old 
caatla  u  the  coonta  of  Foiz^  litaatad  <m  a  nek  60  feet 
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Ughf  kod  possaisliig  ihraa  fine  tovus,  all  anterior  to  tlto 
ISllt  cantuiy.  The  principal  indutiiea  of  the  town  are 
tonneeted  with  the  manufacture  of  inmt  bat  thoM  art  alao 
Itrewwies,  tanneriea,  and  AjbwoAm,  Tmx  is  Uio  eeat  of  a 
tribanal  tk  justice  of  the  first  instance,  and  ponesBee  a  eom- 
numal  college  a  teachers'  Bcminnry,  a  librai?  connected 
with  the  prefecture,  a  prison,  and  a  correction-house.  The 
population  in  1876  was  6127. 

FOIX,  Couitts  or,  an  ancient  'French  family  which 
Qouriihed  from  the  Uth  to  the  16th  centur;^.  The  title 
was  first  assumed  hj  RopT,  nephew  of  Feter  VtMga:  count 
of  Carcassonne,  on  his  ii^eritiDg  the  town  of  F<ax  iiith  tha 
adjoining  lands  from  bis  nnda^  Ha  died  in  1061,  and  was 
ioeeaeded  li>f  hia  brother  Peter,  who  died  m  1070  aod  wai 
raeceeded  tiy  lua  eldest  eon  S(«er  IL  Thia  coont  wu  «z- 
oommnnieated  hy  Pope  Pascal  II  for  taking  possearicoi  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  but  in  1095  he  took  part  in  the 
crusade,  and  afterwards  by  rich  donations  made  Lis  peace 
with  the  eharcb.  He  died  in  1125,  and  was  succeeded 
Roger  IIL,  who  on  hia  death  in  1141  was  aacceeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Roger  Bernard  L  Roger  Bernard  was  aacceeded 
in  1188  by  hia  only  son  Raymond  Roger,  who  in  1190 
aoeompanied  Philip  Aognstoa  to  tht  Holy  Land,  and 
distingnished  himielt  at  Hba  c^tnra  at  Am.  He  wu 
afterwards  ongaged  in  the  wan  of  the  Albigeaae^  and 
on  hia  braig  accused  of  heresy,  Simou  da  Montfort  wu 
put  in  possession  of  hia  estates.  He^  however,  made  bis 
peace  with  the  church  some  time  before  his  death,  whidi 
took  place  in  1223  from  exposure  and  fatigue  at  the  siege 
of  Uirepoiz.  Thir  coont  was  a  patron  5  the  Provencal 
poela,  and  reckoned  himulf  one  of  their  number.  He  wu 
aoiiGaoded  by  his  son  Roger  Bernard  IL,  aumamed  the  Qreat, 
who  diatingnished  himself  in  the  wan  against  tko  Albigensee, 
loisad  in  an  dUasoa  against  Looia  VIU.  of  Ftaiie%  biet 
hia  lands  bat  ■acoaeded  in  r^unin^  them,  wu  twica  ax- 
eommunicated  but  obtained  abaolnti^  anil  died  in  1241 
in  the  abbey  of  Bolbone,  where  he  wu  for  a  abort  time  a 
monk.  HogeiT  lY^  his  son  and  aaeceasor,  did  homage  for 
hia  lands  to  the  king  of  Fiance  and  the  oonnt  of  cSrcaa- 
aonse.  He  died  in  1365.  His  son  and  sneeeasor,  Roger 
Bemanl  IIL,  wu  mora  &moiu  u  a  poet  than  a  warrior. 
Ha  wu  taken  prisoner  by  Philip  the  Bold  and  agun  1^ 
PetarllLof  Anmoi  andbefbn  hia  death  in  1303  began 
thaqnarrdoCtheliowaof  FdzwithAat^Aniucnoo.  Hia 
son  and  anceeasor,  Outon  L,  eontinaad  Aa  war,  wu  amon- 
Bonieatad  ia  1308  by  dement  T.  and  in^rbonad  In  tha 
ChAtelet,  Pane,  but ,  regaining  his  freedom  ihnU^aftarwards, 
joined  Lonis  X.  in  1315  in  the  ezpodition  agautatHolhuid, 
.and  died  on  the  way  bom&  To  him  snoceeded  his  eldest 
atm  Outon  IL,  who  became  reconcfled  with  tha  houM  of 
Aimagnac,  joined  the  Ifavarrese  in  their  wan  aninat  the 
Cutiliaas,  over  whmu  be  won  a  great  riotoiy  at  xndela  in 
1336,  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Freadi  against  the 
English  in  13S7,  and  In  1343  uatatod  Ahihoaw  XL  of 
Castile  against  tiie  Uoon.  He  died  at  Bevub  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  His  km  Qutoo  IU,  (1831-1391), 
KBiiiamed  on  account  of  his  boauty  Pbcebn^  was  the  most 
funous  of  the  old  Foiz  family.  He  took  part  In  the  wan 
against  the  English  in  1345,  and  wae  on  that  aooonnt  ap- 
punted  by  the  king  of  France  goremor  of  Langnedoe  and 
Qaaoony.  In  1346  he  married  Agnes  of  Navarre,  bnt  on 
account  of  a  dispute  with  her  brother  Charles  the  Bad,  he 
divorced  her  in  1373.  On  anspicion  of  being  concerned  in 
a  conspiracy  in  coqjiinotion  wiUi  bis  brother-in-law  be  in 
1306  anffend  |t  abort  iaprisomnaat  ia  tha  Cbatala^  After 
obt^ing  his  rdeau  ha  todc  part  in  tha  waia  agaiBBt  flu 
haretics  of  Pmasia,  and  on  bis  retnrd  in  13S8  ha  laaiated 
in  releuing  the  royal  prinoeasu  from  tha  baada  of  tiis 
Jaoqturia  at  Meanx.  In  the  aama  year  Ita  leeommaaflad 
4w  q;iiHraU  with  ttw  boou  of  Aimagpao,  Bad  took  tha  Domt 


of  AriiiagiiaG  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Luwu  in  1373.  Ia 
1380  bo  wu  again  appointed  govwaor  of  Langnedoe  by 
ChatlM  v.,  but  that  king  ^ing  the  aame  year  tha  regency 
replaced  the  count  of  Foix  by  tho  duke  of  Baity.  Gas- 
ton defeated  and  slew  the  dnJu^  bnt  wu  afterwaida  indaced 
to  retign  his  claims.  In  1390  Oaaton  entertained  Charles 
VL  in  liis  castle  of  Uacores,  and  agreed  for  a  anm  of 
money  to  make  him  heir  of  his  dominions.  He  died  sud- 
denly of  apoplej^  the  same  year  when  retoming  from 
the  chase.  Shortly  after  his  death  Charies  VL  ceded 
the  estate  of  Foix  to  Matthew,  great^reat-giandaon  of 
Roger  L,  vht  died  without  lasne  in  1398.  On  hia  death 
bit  aistai'a  bnabaad  Arebambaalt  da  Oiailly  took  poaMiitoa 
of  tha  utata^  Ui4  ia  1401  uiumed  the  title.  Dying 
in  1413  ha  wu  aaaeoeded  by  bis  son  Jean  de  OruDy,  who 
became  gwveraorgeaeral  of  Langnedoe^  AnvBrgae,  and 
OnieaBa,  and,  dymg  in  1436,  wu  aneoseded  by  bia  aoa 
Gaston  IV.,  who  toc^  part  in  the  wan  of  Chariu  TIL 
agaiast  tlw  English,  and  wu  raised  to  the  peerage  of 
Fnnoa.  Oaston'a  fatherin-law,  Jean  IL  of  Kavane,  de- 
clared him  in  1455  his  aneeesaor;  and  Loais  XL  conferred 
OB  bioB  the  aeignoiy  of  Carcftseonne  and  the  eoantsh^  of 
BooiaiUou  and  Ceidacna  In  1471  h«  joined  ia  •  laagaa 
agaiast  Iioaia,wliicb,aow«ver,«uraBderadabortiva  b^dw 
death  of  tha  king's  brother.  On  tha  daath  of  Outon  la 
1473,  tha  boose  «Fmx  became  meigedfai  that  of  NnaiK 

FOIX,  OAarox  dx,   Sm  KwoirBa. 

FOIX,  PAtn,  na  (1638-1584),  a  French  prelat*  aad 
diplomatia^  wu  bom  ia  1528.  He  atndied  Or«ek  tad 
Roman  litwatan  at  Paris,  and  jurispnidenca  at  Tonloase, 
where  shortly  after  finishing  b»  eurriculam,  hs  deUvared 
a  coarse  of  laotniu  on  oivjl  law,  wbidi  gained  him  great 
lapotation.  At  tha  aga  d  ninataan  be  vu  named 
oooneillor  of  tha  MrffMMt  «(  Puia.  Ha*iu  faa  tltia 
capacity  azprcaoed  ainaalf  fftvoonbU  to  Iba  mafiSm  of 
mild  measnrM  in  nigavd  to  cerlab  panoaa  anfaad  of 
Latheraaiam,  be  wu  atreated,  bat  aaeapod  imni|hinaat, 
and  anhoeqaantly  reguned  tha  tavonr  of  ua  Fraadi  coort 
At  ths  end  ot  1661  ha  wu  sent  ambaasadar  to  F^gland, 
where  be  remained  fonr  yeaia,  and  En  1695  aadaavcmrad  ia 
vaia  to  persnade  EUiabeth  to  consent  to  At  nrrander  of 
Bam  to  thaFraneb.  Ha  vu  afterwards  sent  to  oaootiata 
a  atarriaga  between  Elixabatb  and  the  doka  of  Aajoo. 
On  acoooat  of  his  former  tolar^ioa  of  the  Lothenaa,  Foix 
oalj  with  diffieolb^  aoei^Md  pariahiag  ia  tho  Uaaun*  of  8k 
Barthfllooww  ia  1073  ;  bot  baviag  ban  aaat  in  1S7S  oa 
an  ambaaq^  to  Italy,  ha  wu  admitted  to  an  audience  of  Oi» 
pope,  and  aueceedad  in  thoroughly  ottabliahing  bia  repota- 
tion  for  orthodoxy.  In  1576  ha  was  made  archbiahop  of 
Toulouseu  Ha  wu  afterwards  empbyod  by  the  king  of 
Franca  on  variooa  importaat  m!wy*ns,  aad  In  1079  wu 
appointed  ambasttdor  to  Bom^  whna  ha  iMulaad  till  Ua 
death  in  1684. 

La  XMru  i»  UtMtn  lU  Awl  d*  /bfm,  anlmaf»t  d*  Mm  tt 
•mtaMwIntr  jwur  U  fwy  auvrii  du  MfW  Ortgofn  XUL,  mu  nt 
StKTf  lit. ,  wera  pabltthMl  in  1 W8,  bat  thm  are  sooib  doabu  m 
to  thtlr  aatfaaoOoUy. 

FOKSHAN,  or  Foesh^uti,  a  town  of.  Botnnania,  ia 
situated  104  miles  N.E.  of  Buchareat  on  the  river  Hilkor, 
which  forms  the  boundary  line  betwaaa  Walladua  aad 
Moldavia — the  larger  porUon  of  the  town  bung  in 
Wallachia,  It  possessos  a  normal  aehool^  and  u  tba  seat 
of  a  prefecture  and  of  a  criminal  and  diatiiet  eoait  of 
joatioa^  It  hu  a  ouindatablo.tnida  ia  oom  with  Oalat^ 
and  ia  ia  the  viciBilj  of  tha  diaMet  widdi  nodaew  tha 
beat  Uddaviaa  «in&  A  oongieu  batwaea  BoimaB  aad 
Torkish  d^Aomatiata  was  bdd  near  the  town  in  ]77X  la 
the  neigbbouihood  the  Turks  suflered  a  uvera  defeat  frota 
the  Anstriaas  aad  Bauiaaa  ia  1789.   Tba  pcpalatlBB 
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FOLARD,  Jzax  Charles  se  (1669-1752),  a  Froncli 
'writat  op  military  tactics,  was  bom  at  Arignon,  13th 
Febrtta^^l669.  His  military  ardour  was  liist  awakened 
hy  ttadin;  CEsan'tftOafcunntfane^  and  became  bo  strong 
that  he  twice  made  hia  escape  from  parental  control,  the 
aaeond  time  being  enccessfal  ia  obtaining  the  fulfilment 
of  bii  wiahea.  whsn  bs  joiiud  tba  amy  ha  was  only 
aixtMQ  jraan  of  age,  bat  tbe  ml  with  whidi  be  studied 
the  aoentifie  department  of  liis  profession  soon  brought  bim 
into  notice,  and  in  1702  be  became  lude-de-camp  to  the 
didte  c^Yendfime,  who  Was  then  in  command  of  the  French 
forces  in  Italy.  For  bis  services  with  the  duke'a  brother 
in  Lombardy  in  1705  Folard  received  the  cross  of  St  Louis, 
and  in  the  same  year  ho  dbtingaisbed  bimseU  at  the  battle 
<^f  Cassano,  where  he  woe  seyerely'  wonndcd.  In  1706 
he.  defended  Modena  against  Prince  Eugene.  He  was 
dangerooaly  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Uuplaqaet,  and  a 
law  ntmtba  afterwards  was  taken  prisoner  1^  the  Anstrians. 
Id  1711  bo  waa  appointed  governor  of  Bonrhonrg,  and  be 
aftarwards  entered  the  service  of  Charles  XU.  of  Sweden, 
and  accompanied  him  in  the  invasion  of  Korway;  but 
after  the  death  of  Charles  he  returned  to  France,  and  served 
as  colonel  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  the  dnke  of  Berwick. 
On  tha  condnuon  of  peace  he  applied  himself  with  renewed 
diligence  to  tba  ctudy  of  military  tactics,  aud  expounded 
bia  views  in  the  following  works ; — NowdUi  Dieoimrtet 
tur  laOutrrt,  17S4;  Commentaint  tur  Potgbe,  1727 ;  and 
JbfMfMBf  €t  Dnoin  tCm  Qfider  de  Cavalries  1733.  The 
t^tUm  <d  column  formation  advocated  by  Folard,  and 
many  at  bU  otbor  opinions,  have  met  with  nothing  but 
ridicole  from  tacUdana;  bat  Frederick  the  Great,  while 
condeouiing  .bis  geMral.  system  of  tactics,  nevertheless 
puUisbed  an  abridgment  of  his  works,  under  the  title  of 
£tpHt  du  CheiKUier  FUard,  1761,  in  the  preface  to  which 
Iw  expreved  a  bigh  opinion  of  the  sagacity  of  Folord's 
«riydsm  of  certain  French  generals,  strongly  recommended 
nanT  of  bis  tactical  roles  and  methods  of  defence  and 
adnutted  tbat  mn  fn  Tm  moat  Tiuimai7  plant  bints  were 
to  be  fbnnd  veiy  TaloabU  and  ugBsatiTe.  Folaid  died  at 
Avignon  In  1703, 

178S. 

FOLDTAH,  or  DuNA  FoldvIb  (Danube  Foldv&r^,  a 
town  of  Hungary  in  the  county  of  Tolno,  on  the  nght 
l»nk  of  the  Dannbe,  18  milee  aonth  of  Buda,  46"  18'  N. 
laL,  18*  45'  £.  lon^,  is  situated  partly  on  tba-  crest  and 
|ait^  on  the  aids  of  a  hill  Among  the  priodpal  bnild- 
uga  are  n  eircnit  jndg^s  court,  customs  offices  barracks, 
fonr  ehnrchei,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  and  a  high  school 
Fotdvir,  on  aeconnt  of  its  position,  is  an  important  steom- 
paefcet  atation,  and.carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  wood 
for  building  purposes  by  means  of  tha  Danube;  it  is 
moreover  a  dap6t  for  sal^  and  has  an  extensive  sturgeon 
£sheiy.  The  auRaasding  country  is  fertile  both  in  corn 
and  wine^  aad  tba  inhabitanta  are  mach  engaged  in  agri- 
caltanl  and  commercial  porsoita,  fruit-growinf^  the  mann- 
factozo  of  pottery,  and  fishing.  The  town,  which  ia  a 
dmuin  of  ttao  nniveraity  of  Pesth,  bad  f<»meriy  strong 
lortifiaataons,  of  which  aome  remains  still  exist  In  the 
tevoloUoD  of  1818-49  FSIdvU  was  considered  an  important 
atiategioal  position,  on  aocoont  of  Its  commanding  the  com- 
municationa  between  the  upper  and  lower  Danube.  In 
1869  the  population  w&a  12,382. 

■FOLENOO,  Tkoftlo  (1491-1544),  otherwise  known  as 
Uerlino  Cocccjo  or  Cociyo,  one  of  the  principal  macaronic 
poets  of  the  16th  century,  was  bom  of  noble  parentage  at 
<Spada  near  Mantua,  November  8, 1191.  From  hia  infancy 
ha  showed  great  vivacity  of  mind,  and  a  remarkable  dever- 
iMM  ia  muing.  Tersei.  Afc  the  age  of  aixteen  be  entered 
the  mmittiTy  of  Monte  OnsiDo  near  Brasds,  and  dghteen 


months  afterwards  he  became  a  professed  member-  of  tha 
Benedictine  order.  For  a  few  years'  his  Ufa  as  a  monk 
secnu  to  have  been  tolerably  regular,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
produced  a  coosidenble  quantity  of  Ltttin  verse,  wiitteir, 
not  unsuccessfully,  in  the  yii:giliaQ  style.  About  the  year 
1516  he  forsook  the  monastic  Ufa  for  '^e  sodety  of  a  well* 
bom  young  woman  named.Qirolama,  Dieda,  with  whom  he 
wandered  about  the  country  for  sevetel  years,  often  suffer* 
ing  great  poverty,  having  no  other  means  of  support  Umo 
his  talent  for  versification.  His  first  publication  was  tba 
Merlini  Cocaii  Macaitinicon,  which  relates  the  adventures 
of  a  fictitious  hero  named  Buldus.  The  coarso  bufi'oonery 
of  this  work  is  often  relieved  by  touches  of  genuine  poetry, 
as  well  as  by  graphic  descriptions  and  acute  criticisms  of 
men  and  manners.  Its  macaronio  style  is  rendered  pecu- 
liarly perplexing  to  the  foreigner  by  the  frequent  intro- 
duction of  words  and  pbruea  from  the  Mantuan  patois. 
Though' frequent^  censored  for  its  occasional  grossness  of 
idea  and  expression,  it  soon  attained  a  wide  popularity,  and 
within  a  very  few  years  passed  through  several  editions. 
Folengo's  next  production  was  the  Orlaadino,  an  Italian 
poem  of  eight  canto^  written  in  rhymed  octaves.  It 
appeared  in  1526,  and  bore  on  the  title-page  the  new 
pseudonym  of  Limerao  Pitocco'  (Merlin  the  Beggar)  da 
Mantova.  In  the  same  year,  wearied  with  a  life  of  dis- 
sipation, Folengo  returned  to  his  ecdeuasticat  obedience ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  wrote  his  Chaot  dd  triper  uno,  in 
which,  partly  in  prose,  portly  in  verse,  sometimes  in  L^n, 
sometimes  in  Italian,  and  sometimes  in  macaronic,  bo  gives 
a  veiled  account  of  the  vidssitudes  of  the  life  he  had  lived 
under  his  various  names.  We  next  find  him  about  the 
year  1533  writing  io  rhymed  octaves  a  life  of  Christ 
entitled  L'Utmxnitddel  Figliuolodi  Dio;  and  ho  is  known 
to  have  composed,  still  later,  another  religious  poem  upon 
tha  creation,  fall,  and  restoration  of  man,  beddos  a  few 
tragedies.  These,  however,  have  never  been  published. 
Some  of  hia  later  yeata  wen  i^ant  in  ' Sicily  ooder  the 
patronage  of  Dm  Fernando  de  Oooiaga,  the  vioen^;  ha 
evn  4)peai8  for  a  abort  time  to  have  bad  charge  of  a 
monastery  there.  In  1513  he  retired  to  Santa  Croce  de 
Campeaio,  near  Baseano;  and  there  be  died  oo  tlie  9th  of 
December  in  the  following  year.  Among  writers  of 
macaronics  Folengo  ondoobtedly  holds  a  very  high  place ; 
nor  has  hia  title  to  the  name  of  poet  been  disputed  even 
by  hia  most  hostile  critics.  He  is  frequently  quoted  and 
still  more  frequenUy  copied  by  that  other  Benedictine, 
bis  great  French  contemporary,  Rabebus.  Tht  eultel 
editions  of  hu  Ojnu  MaearonieHm  are  now  extremely, 
rare.  The  oftwi  reprinted  edition  of  1530  ezhilnti  tiie 
text  OB  jevised  by  the  antbor  after  he  had  b^n  to  amend 
bis  life. 

FOLEY,  John  HEirRV  (1S18-1874),  sculptor,  K.A, 
was  bom  at  Dublin^May  24,  1SI8.  Ilirough  a  distant 
relative,  a  sculptor  in  the  city,  his  attention  was  early 
directed  to  the  profession  which  waa  to  occnpy  his  lif^  and 
at  thirteen  be  began  to  atudy  drawing  and  modelling  at  tha 
schools  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  where  he  took  sevanl 
first-class  prizes.  In  1834  he  proceeded  to  London,  and  in 
1835  was  admitted  a  Student  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  first  appeared  as  an  exhibitor  in  1839 
with  his  Death  of  Abd  and  Innocence.  Ino  and  Bacchus, 
exhibited  in  1840,  gave  him  immediate  reputation,  and  the 
work  itself  was  afterwards  commissioned  to  be  done  in 
marble  for  the  earl  of  Elleemere.  Conceived  entirely  with- 
out clasucol  or  other  affectation,  Uiia  woric  has  the  charm 
of  rare  nmplidty  and  grace.  Lear  and  C<»delis  and  Death 
of  Lear  were  exbilHtod  in  1811,  Venoa  lesciung  ^eaa 
and  The  Houseless  Wanderer  in  1S43,  Froepero  and  Uir- 
aoda  in  1848  In  1811  Foley  aeot  to  the  exhibition  at 
Westminster  Hall  bis  Tooth  at  a  Stream,,  and  was,  with 
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OildtrlbnlitQudJobiiBdlt  duMDbf  eominiirioDen 
io  do  wtwfc  in  ^cD^itata  for  tb«  deetowon  of  the-  Hooui 
c(  FuUunoDb  SUtnn  ctf  John  Hampden  utd-  Seldea 
wan  exeoated  for  this  porpoee,  Aod  received  libenl  praiae 
for  the  propriety*  digmtr,  and  propoTtion  of  their  (reat- 
meob  OoDuniBnona<rf«uldBdilunrbe^tOGaDerai»^, 
and  withont  jgoiog  oat  of  Ui  way  to  Mtk- it)  Fole^  bufr^ 
thiM  tinu  imw  Ma  daaUt  aoffiwent  to  ooaxpf  not  onlj 
thaiAobof  hbom  tiBW^bBtabo  diat  of  tw  mmennu 
anatanl^  and  popili  whom  he  trained.  Fudfnl  wotka, 
biuta,  hm-nliea,  tebleU,  and  moniimental  atatoee  were  in 
Creat  ntuaj>an  nndntaken  and  executed  by  him  wHh  that 
ateidT  e^nali^  of  irordiy  treatment  which  is  perhifw  the 
next  best  thing  tothe  inqnntion  of  great  geuoai  In  1849 
he  was  made  an  aaeociate  and  1858  a  member  of  the  Boyal 
Aoaden^;  bat  althoOgh  nntil  his  death hii  name  remained 
tm  the  Uit  of  Bapl  Acadenucians,  he,  after  1661,  owing,  it  is 
KoA  to  wMne  nuinndentuding  with  the  hanging  oommittee 
of  that  year,  ceased  not  cm^r  to  aahibit  \at  also  to  hold 
any  eommonication  wHh  tm  body  of  vluch  he  waa  a 
member.  Among  hia  nnmerona  works  tho  following  may 
be  noticed,  beridea  those  mentioned  abore : — ^The  Mother ; 
'Egeria,  for  the  tbnaion  House ;  The  Elder  Brother  in 
Cama%'  his  diploma  work;  Hie  Unsa  of  F&iatiDg  the 
woMnwnt  of  James  Ward,  R  A. ;  Canctaens,  for  the 
HansioD  Honiej, Helen  Fancit  (Un  Theodore  Martb); 
Qoldamith  and  Bnrke,  for  Trinify  College,  Dublin  ;  Fara- 
dufi  Beynolds;  Baziy,  for  Weetminster  Fidaoe  Yard;  John 
Btnhrt  Mill,  fw  the  Thsmea  embankment;  CConneU  and 
Gongfa,  fof  Dnblin ;  Qrde,  for  Qlawiw-;  CSirc^  for 
EHtrewsbory;  Hardinse,  GaniiiDg,  and  Oatnun»  for  Cal- 
entta ;  Hon.  James  Stewart,  for  Ceylon ;  the  ^mboUcal 
group  Axia,  as  well  as  the  statue  .of  Uie  prince  himself,  for 
the  Albeit  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park;  and  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, for  Boath  Oanlina.  Thestatna  of  Outrun  is  probaUy 
his  masterpiece,  and  certainly  di^i^a  more  imi^;inatiTe 
fire  than  any  other  of  his  works,  while  well  ezhibitmg  that 
parfbot  MEdty  of  vmrnpHon  as  vdl  as  dwt  foil  master  of 
the  meana  of  his  art  W  whiA  all  hia  wo^  are  aiar. 
aeterisei  FoIeyVi  eariy  tiuidfnl  works  have  some  eharmiog 
qtudltles ;  but  he  will  probably  be  always  best  remembered 
for  the  workman-Uka  and  mady  style  of  hia  monumental 

Krtraita.  .His  life  was  entirely  devoted  to  bis  art,  and 
seenia  to  have  addressed  himself  to  it  with  all  the  work- 
day dodli^  of  a  enftsman,  and  at  the  aame  time  with 
atnmg  fswngs  of  do^  and  raqwnsibiHty.  Of  great 
BwdeslT,  nod  rather  leawrad  in  mannn',  ba  wuepentoall 
thatinmnoea  a  lafined  natom;  inpoetty  and  mndo  ho 
was  not  Mily  a  stndent-  ind  adn^iett  imt  a  eom|Meer  and 
perfonner.  Ho  died  at  Hempstead  of  a  plenritio  effusion 
after  a  short  illness,  preceded  by  a  long  indispceition, 
Auffuat  37,  1874,  and  was  oh  the  4th  of  Si^tettiber 
bumd  in  Bt  Fftnl's  Cathedral  He  left  his  biodeb  to  the 
BotbI  PabUn  Society,  hia  early  selMel,  while  a  great  part 
«f  his  propetty  goes  erantnally  to  the  Aitiatf  Benerdent 
Fund. 

FOLIQNO,  or  Fdliono  (ondent  JUjrtRtum),  a  town  In 
the  Italian  provinoe  of  Ferngis,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  valley  on  the  Topino^  20  miles  8.E.  of  Pomgia 
by  railway.  It  is  an  octtre  and  industrious  town,  its 
jnannfaetnrea  being  thiefiy  woollen  fabrics,  sil^  paper, 
waz-condles,  and  soap.  Its  prindpal  bsildingB  are  the 
nthednd,  the  Falauo  del  Ooremo^  the  Palarro  Comnnale, 
the  IhtatnL  and  tiie  dmrchea  <^  S.  Anna  and  8.  Niocol^ 
both  <rf  irtnA  contain  some  fine  pdntinga.  Fdigno  waa 
the  seat  of  a  adtool  of  painting,  the  most  distinguished 
master  of  whidi  is  Niccol6  Alaimo,  to  whom  a  monument 
Wds  erected  tiiere  in  1873.  Foligno  Is  the  Umbrian 
Fulgininm,  and  afterwards  became  a  Roman  municipality. 
In  du  Middle  Agea  it  waa  known  as  Fnlignan^  and  for 


a  loQg  time  ret^nad  Ita  ind^ndenn,  bat  in  1361  it  was 
destroyed  1^  the  Pentgiansi  After  it  waa  tdniilt  It  waa 
ruled  the  Trind  family  ontil  14S9,  when  it  waa  united 
to  the  States  of  the  Chnrdi.  In  1833  it  was  much  damaged 
by  an  earthquake,  and  it  sofflBred  htm  ttn  aama  oanae^  but 
leaa  aererely,  in  188»,  ISSS,  and  1654.  pondatkn 
in  1871  waa  8471. 

FOLEES,  MABfiB  (1690-17041  n  aniiMBtZDfl^ 
antiqaaiy,  waa  bnn  at  LaadoD,  Oetober  99, 1 690l  At  ^ 

Xof  seventeen  ba  entered  at  Clare  Cdlege,  Gunbrid^ 
he  distingoisbed  himself  an  much  in  mathematics 
that  when  (uih;  twenty-three  years  of  age  be  was  dioaen  a 
fellow  of  the  Bcyal  Bodety.  He  was  elected  oDe  of  tile 
conndl  in  1716,  and  in  1733  Sir  Isaac  Kewtm,  jseaident 
of  the  society,  appointed  him  one  of  the  lioe-preaidenta. 
On  the  death  <d  Newtcm  he  beoame  *  candidafa  for  the 
intaidanejr,  bat  Ota  higher  Btandiiig  and  nuarior  inflnenoa 
of  the  other  candidate^  Sir  Hans  Skene,  earned  the  electioa 
agunst  him.  ■  In  1733  he  set  out  on  a  tour  tjirocgh  Italy, 
in  the  coarse  of  which  he  fcnmd  (q^ortani^  of  emmltnig 
the  best  furnished  cabinets  of  that  counlryj  and  onopoaed 
his  admirable  "Dissertations  on  the  Waighte-and  Valnea 
of  Ancient  Coins,"  which  he  read  before  the  l^'ety  of 
Antiquaries,  Before  the  same  aodaty  he  read'in  1736  hia 
Observatiotts  on  tlie  Tnjm  and  Antonina  FiDars  at 
Bome^*  and  also  oommnnkated  hia  "TabkofEn^UahOold 
Cmns  from  the  16th  year  ot  King  Edward  Hl,  wlien  oold 
was  finf  omoed  in  Eo^and,  to  tlie  pteasnt  time,  with  their 
Wd{^  and  Intrinsic  Talnea.'  Id  1745  he  glinted  thia 
work  along  with  ano^ier  on  Uslo^  of  sflver  eoinagsk 
He  also  oontribnted  both  to  the  Soda^of  Antiqusriea  and 
to  the  Boyal  Sode^  varioos  other  puor^  diiefly  on  Boman 
antiquities,  which  were  puUiahed  in  tbsat  tznosftctioiia.  Id 
1741  he  succeeded  Ba  Haxts  Sloane  as  preddsnt  of  the 
Uoytl  Sode^;  in,  the  f (blowing  year  he  was  made  ■ 
member  of  the  Aaneh  Academy ;  and  in  1746  ms 
honoored  with  the  degree  of  LLD.  from  Ounbiidga  ad 
Ozintd.   He  died  in  1764 

FOLKESTONE,  or  Foumroint,  a  mnnidpal  boroa^, 
se^torl^  and  market-town  <rf  Ea^and,  county -of  Een^  ia 
situated  on  tlie  London  and  Sonth-Eestom  Railway,  7 
miles  W.aW.  of  Dorer.  It  is  reiy  inegohtrly  bnOt,  put 
of  it  lying  in  a  hollow  between  the  dialk  and  greenaand 
hills,  and  other  "portions  on  the  hillx.  Folkestone  is  mneh 
f  reqnented  in  sommer  f  cv  sea-bathing;  and  ateam  packets 
daily  between  the  town  and  Bouogna.  Mai^  of  As 
mhaMtants  are  engaged  in  the  fiahariea,  and  thwa  la  also  a 
conaidemble  shipping  trade.  The  raer-harbonr  ia  19  acres 
In  extent,  and  adnuta  Tsaseli  <A  160  tons  bnrden.  In 
1861  a  low-water  landing-pier  was  erected,  idiich  enabha 
passBDgeiB  to  land  from  the  stesmen  at  aU  etatea  of  Ute 
tidei  The  coast  is  defended  by  three  martello  towers,  and 
a  battery  dtnated  on  the  hdghts  protects  the  town.  Dozing 
1877  the  number  of  Teasels  titat  entered  the  port  waa  886, 
with  a  tonnage  of  164,697,  and  864  deated,  with  a  toonaga 
of  168,308.  Of  these  tha  nomber  ciigaged  in  taSt 
with  foreign  countries  was — entered  46,  with  a  tonnage 
of  9333 ;  cleared  148,  with  a  tonnage  <pf  23,462.  Amo^ 
the  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  free  gtamma^ 
school,  the  harbour-house,  the  town-hall  and  maricet^ionse, 
and  the  parish  church,  a  crudfonn  stmetore  in  the  early 
Gothic  style,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  intuaection. 
It  has  recently  been  enlaced  and  restored.  The  odj^nal 
chonh  of  Bt  Eanswitha  waa  boilt  fn  109S;  and  attaded 
to  it  was  a  Dmnastuy  f6r  Bsneffiotina  monks,  bat  ths 
derastatioDS  of  the  sea  compelled  the  remonl  of  both 
to  the  diff  on  which  the  cborch  now  standi.  Tba 
monastery  wss  destroyed  at  the  dissdntion  of  religions 
houses  in  1636.  At  a  Teiy  early  period  Folkeitohe  was  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  Boman  remains  have  Men 
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fBOidiiwrit  It  msoM  of  ^  msnoit tttaebed  to  tlw 
8wni  crown,  attd  U  wu  gnntad  \ij  WflUam  the  Conqoetor 
to  bia  knigbt  "ffilllani  d'ATnoeheB,  who  bnilt  a  Nonnan 
aCmnghold  neaf  the  atta  of  the  old  castle  fonnded  hj 
Eadbald,  king  of.  Eeat,  aboat  630.  The  cUff  oa  which 
tb«B8  atood  haa  been  almosf  wholly  awept  away  by  the 
eneraaohmeota  of  the  sea.  '  In  the  time  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth 
Folkeatooe  contained  only  120  honaes,  and  it  was  a  mere 
fighisg  villaga  until  the  formation  of  a  harbonr  in  1809, 
Ths  opbniog  of  tho  railway  in  ISii,  and  the  eBtabliBhtnent 
of  tba  rteam  packet  senieo  with  Booloj^  lent  additional 
inpolM  to  the  town,  and  for  Bune  yean  It  hai  been  lairidly 
iuenaabw.  Harray,  the  diaeoTerer  of  dte  eirenlatini  of 
the  bloo^  waa  bom  there  in  1S78.  Fcdkeatone  noitaa  wltb 
Ejthe  in  ntnmine  a  member  to  pailiament  Hie  popola- 
tion  in  1871  was  12^694. 

FOLK-LAND,  or  Folo-land,  in  early  Eo^lsh  law  was 
the  land  babnging  to  the  opnimaai^  at  la^ — the  ager 
pMiau — aa  distingoiabed  from  hooiand,  or  land  granted 
to  indiviiinala  in  private  owneiahip.  The  conation  of 
tha  land  aa  primarily  beloonog  to  the  nation  or  tribe 
^pean  to  ba  nnireraal  in  eu^  ciriliatiDn.  As  dviliaa- 
tion  adrancea  the  rights  of  individoalB  emerge  and  increase 
in  importance  nnti],  aa  in  England  at  the  present  day,  the 
origiiul  oonception  has  entirely  disappearad.  The  process 
by  which  itwaa  loat  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows.  (1) 
GfrantB  of  land  were  made  to  indiTidtmla  end  to  religioas 
aor^Knationa  (hoc-land),  sabjoct  only  to  the  trinoda  necasitat 
faulttury  SMrict^  and  building  bridges  and  fortreeaee).  The 
king  in%fat  hold  land  so  granted.  (S)  Temporary  riefata 
over  tfwfolUaiid  ware  alao  panted  to  indtvidoala,  aaloMt 
to  Tazioni  rant  aarricea  or  monay  pmnenta.  (3)  Tka 
remaining  portion  of  the  folk-land  not  disposed  of  in  thia 
wsy  cama  to  ba  r^arded  aa  belonging  to  the  king.  >  inti- 
mately all  land  waa  aaid*  to  be  held  of  the  kin^  Even 
where  traoee  of  the  original  conception  remained  in  the 
lighta  of  commoners  tha  natural  onler  was  rereraed,  and 
Aqr  were  regarded  aa  deriviDg  their  right  from  the  grant 
of  some  iadividoal  lord.  While  the  folk-land  became  the 
lirra  TtgU,  tba  private  pnnier^  of  the  king  in  land  mwged 
fa  tho  fblk-lao^  and  iaa  king  of  Engtana  for  many  cant- 
viiaa  occnpied  tha  anomaloiia  pontitai  of  bung  nmmate 
owner  of  aU  the  land,  and  aole  owner  of  the  old  folk-U&d, 
and  jtt,  at  the  aame  time,  incapable  of  holding  land  in 
private  ownership.  It  a  king  purchased  knd  with  any 
private  moneys  of  bia  own,  it  devolved  opon  hia  saccessoF' 
in  office  like  the  test  of  the  crown  lands.  All  Hhi^  how- 
aver,  haa  now  been  changed.  The  crown  lands  have  become 
poWe  lands  aj^in,  and  the  management  of  these  b  vested 
in  the  OonmisuMien  of  Woodi^  Fffaata,  and  Land 
Bavemiea;  and  the  private  estatsa  of  tho  sovereign  are 
now  held  on  tha  aame  eonditioos  aa  those  of  ordinary 
parsons. 

FOLK-LORE.  Hus  word,  formed  in  imitation  of  snch 
German  componnda  aB'"Tolk8epoB,''  •'Volkafeat,"  "Tolks- 
Uad,"  haa  recently  become  csrrent  in  tiie  English  language^ 
aa  a  oonvenient  though  somewhat  vagae  general  iieadi^g 
nderiAidi  to  arrange  an  that  haa  been  observed  or  recorded 
of  ^  traditions  onrrent  among  the  "common  people"  of 
^ffemtt  conntries,  dvilised  or  nndvOized,  whether  in 
anewn^metUnval,  or  modem  time&  Each  natim  and  eadi 
loeali^  has,  of  course,  a  "folk-hire  "  as  it  has  a  language- 
and  it  is  obvious  that  to  set  forth  any  given  folk-lore,  with 
all  ita  atratificati<m8,  in  a  comprehensive  and  oiderly  way, 
wtrnU  virtnally  be  eqnivalent  to  exhibiting  fully  tiie  past 
■  iotdlectual,  moral,  religions,  and  social  condi- 

tum  of  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged.  /An  exhaostive 
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accoont  of  the  folk-lores  of  tha  world  mrtdd  be  aqniTaknt 
to  a  complete  hiatory  of  the  thoughts  «i  mankind. 

The  ecoentiiritiea  of  traditionary  story  knd  traditionary 
pnctice  have  alwaya  been  found  a  more  or  less  interastii^ 
and  amusing  atady  by  the  contemptatire  obaerver  of  human 
nattlre ;  ana  almoet  all  travellers  and  historians,  from 
Herodotus  downwards,  have  oceaaionally  condescended  to 
add  something  to  the  general  ooUectiott  of  cnrio^ies  in  tliat 
department  But  to  make  a  thorough  iuvesti^;ation  of  tha 
"  Tolgar  antiiiuitiea  "  of  any  eonntryf  and  enieeially  (tf  oae*B 
own,  itM,  very  recently,  ragaraad  aa  oiilfiBh  and  nse- 
ksL  An  azcepticm,  indeed,  waa  made  in  favour  of  tha  folk- 
lona  of  anrient  Greece  and  Borneo  aa  baii^  intrinrically 
beaotifnl  and  ezeqitionally  instmetivei  But  the  very  fact 
th^  these  had  been  beautified  by  artistio  treatment  unpaired 
their  ustfolness  from  the  purely  anttqnaiian  point  of  view; 
and  in  any  case  the  floating  traditions-of  Attica  and  Latinm 
were  too  few,  too  fragmentary,  and  gathered  from  too  narrow 
an  area  to  famish  adequate  data  for  the  anthropologist  and 
the  sodoloxisb  Hare,  aa  in  ao  many  other  instances^  it  waa 
necessary  uiafc  Bien  dunihi  greathr  extend  the  area  <A  thor 
inveatigationa  before  tiiey  eould  rightly  nnderstand  that 
which  alone  they  were  cnriona  to  know. 

'It  waa  in  Germany  that  the  stady  of  folk-lore  first  entered 
upon  its  scientific  sta^  One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
the  awakening  of  a  wider  and  more  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  various  prodncta  of  a  nation's  mind,  its  legends  and  its 
tales,  its  manners  and  its  customs,  its  taws,  govemmeDt, 
religion,  and  daily  life,  waa  the  appearance  in  1778-9  oE 
Hetdet'a  celebrated  collection  of  popular  aungg;  Bat  the 
new  day  was  fairly  ushered  in  by  the  succassiva  pabUcationa 
of  the  brothers  Grimm,  more  particularly  of  the  KiiuUT'  vnd 
ffatu-lfaAre/iM  in  1612,  and  of  the  DevttcKe  MytKologie  iv 
1835.  The  latter  worli^  which  was  closely  dependent  on 
the  former,  showed  for  the  first  time  what  resolts  may  bo 
hoped  for  by  an  intelligent  investigator,  if 'only,  laying  aside 
all  prejudice,  he  will  put  himself  to  the.  trouble  of  collecting 
largely  and  widely,  and  of  interpreting  faithfuUy  and  ration- 
ally, a  nation's  oral  traditions  and  unwritten  customs.  It 
was  Boen  that,  although  many  relics  of  the  jnst  had  been 
tnecovaiab^  loaK  eiuiigh  bad  been  ptaaerred  to  furabfa 
eondnrive  proof  fli  tha  oneneas  in  fdthaa  well  oa  in  speech 
of  the  Tentonic  race,  and  also  to  give  indication^  in  many 
instances,  of  the  precise  points  at  which  the  divergeneea  had 
occurred.  This  new  knowledge,  derived  to  a  large  extent 
from  the  skilful  use  of  folk-lore  '*  collected  from  the  mouths 
of  old  iromen  in  the  spinning-rooms  of  Germaa  villages,* 
acquired  an  altogether  peculiar  interest  and  importance  from 
the  other  discovery  by  which  the  philologii»l  labonra  of 
Bopp  and  others  had  been  crowned, — ^the  discovair,  namely, 
of  the  original  unity  of  all  the  Aryan  races,  and  the  demon- 
etration  of  the  fact  that  tha  Tentona  themselves  ware  but 
one  branch  of  a  greater  family,  induding  Hindoa  and  Cdts, 
which  had  at  one  time  inhabited  the  central  plain  of  Asia, 
and  before  dispersing  eastward  and  westward,  had  de- 
veloped an  ineSaoeably  characteristio  speech,  civilization, 
and  religioa  Tha  identification  verbally  of  Dyans,  Zens, 
Jo(vi)s,  Tiw,  Zio,  and  Tyr.  waa  followed,  as  investigation 
proceeded,  fay  lha  identification  really  of  many  of  the 
Strang  forms  in  which  religious  seutimmt  had  foond  ex- 
pressum;  and  comparative  mythobgy.became  an  inseparable 
companion  of  comparative  philology.  (Sea  Uttboloqt  and 
FHiLoLoar.^  It  was.  thenceforward  obvious  that  every 
mythology,  in  the  Aryan  family  at  leas^however  putiiile  or 
abBord  It  might  at  first  sight  appear,  was  a  fit  snbject  for 
scientific  investigation,  and  capable  of  yielding  Ecientifio 
resultSL  Tha  ppblem  in  each  case  was  to  trace  the  nunery 
tale  to  ^e  legend,  and  the  legend  to  the  myth,  aod  tlie 
myth  to  ita  earlieat  germ,  and  aa  far  aa  possible  to  indicate 
the  foTB^  ihterpcdmona  when  (hey  oeenned,  and  aceooul 
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lor  the  loetl  ucretiow  Id  thu  w«y  thehbtoix  of'ft  itory, 
liko  the  histoiy  %  word,  wu  freqaentl;  funnd  t«  ba  more 
intttvsting  and  mote  instractiTe  than  tlie  liittoty  of  &  cam- 
pMgD.  OocetlinludbeamalizedjtlwDewfieldoffolk-lore 
foondmaQy  skilled  labonren;  and  Uie  qnantUy  of  material 
afiilable  for  ezamiDation  and  clossifioalaoD  rapidly  incraaked. 
Each  frash  compariaon  made  it  incraaain^  ^laiii  tiiat  in 
grooDdwork  and  plot  tha  stories  oairent  a^ofig  the  Indo- 
European  peoples  were  sobstantiaUy  identtcaL  The  reader 
of  the  fablea  ^  La  Fontaine  found  nothing  easeDtially  and 
abaolnteljr  strange  in  the  Fankatantra  or  Hitopadesa ;  the 
Indian  ayah  vai  discovered  to  hare  onmiatakably  the  same 
stook  of  stories  as  the  Qerman,  NonragiaD,  or  Celtic  narse. 
In  a  lev  case^  indeed,  it  oonld  be  ahowii  that  the  wide  dif- 
fnaion  of  acnne  sMtieolar  faUe  waa  atttibatable  to  migra- 
tiou  wUch  bad  taken  plaee  withio  the  bistorio  period 
and  in  other  oaasa  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  certain 
Teiy  lemadable  coincidences  were  still  mere  coineideDcas 
and  nothing  more but  in  a  great  majority  of  bistancra,  it 
was  plain  ^t  tlie  notion  of  Arrowing  or  oo{^nff  liaring 
occnrred  was  inadmissible,  and  that  ootldng  could  account 
for  their  constant  similarity  except  the  theory  of  a  common 
origin.  They  were  "  primitive  or  otgaaie  legends,  represent- 
ing oae  commoa  indent  atratnm  of  language  and  thought 
feaoUng  from  India  to  EorDpe;'  thecmenwueaeeondary 
or  .inotgamc,  consiating  of  "booIderB  U  wiona  atrata 
carried  along  by  natoral  and  artificial  meaoa  from  one 
country  to  anothef."' 

llie  aboriginal  Aryan  .^nda  may  be  arranged  under  one 
or  other  of  two  c^goriea,  the  lAyth  or  the  fsM&  That 
primitive  fables  actually  exist,  stories  expressly  invented  for 
a  moral  or  didactic  pnrpoae,  seems  a  weU-estabUafaed  fact 
Ihe  fable  of  the  King  and  the  Bee,  for  example,  cropa  up 
alike  ift  India,  In  Qreece^  and  in  Norway,  in  fonns  that 
cannot  be  ocooonted  for  by  direct  tatX  or  litatav  tianamia- 
Hon;*  anditwoiildaaamUiattheBtoiyof  theMaster-niief 
(dpvic  ^)iA];r£Mr)  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Hitopadesa, 
in  Herodotus,  in  the  T<da  of  th«  AlhavAra,  and  which 
is  current  in  Korway  aud  also  in  the  Western  Highlanda  of 
Scotland,  must  probably  also  be  regarded  as  embodying  at 
least  a  fable-germ.'  The  organic  fablea,  however,  are  not 
numerous  as  the  organic  myths, — thoae  stories,  that 
u  to  say,  which,  whether  based  on  mistaken  meti^hor  or 
distorted  liiatotj,  are  at  loast  the  product  of  the  nnetniBGioDa 
play  of  faniy.  Tba  aame  cbanctera  and  die  same  incidenta 
constantly  recur  under  innomerable  names  and  shapes. 
"The  story  of  the  heroes  of  Teutonic  and  Hindu  folk-kre, 
the  stories  of  Boots  and  Cinderella,  of  Logedaa  Rajah  and 
Surya  Boi,  are  the  story  also  of  Achillens  and  Oidipons, 
of  Perseus  and  Theseus,  of  Helen  and  Odyteeaa,  of  Budar, 
and  Rustem,  and  Siguid.  Everywhere  Uiere  is  the  search 
for  the  bri^t  maiden  who  has  been  stolen  away,  eveiy- 
wliete  the  long  atmggle  to  recover  her.  The  war  of  Dion 
has  l»an  fouf^t  oat  in  every  Aryan  land  "  (Cox),  What 
we  are  aeenstomed  to  associate  with  the  name  of  William 
Tell  is  told  of  many  arehen  under  other  names,  in  England 


>  Sm  Mix  MtlUn'i  papn  "On  th*  UignUon  of  FrUm,"  la  the 
Omlntpofory  SevUw  for  1870,  rapabliitud,  with  addltiou,  in  Chipt 
Am  •  Otrwai  WorkAop,  vol.  iv. 

■TIm  Hott«atot4  (or  exunple,  hm  a  vndonof  tin  "  veitiglA mlU 
ntmsam"  tMt,  ud  a  ntimbsr  of  tnuN  ^  the  storios  of  Bowrd  th« 
Wex  The  Zalns  sleo  hsn  ttlM  MnabUiw  that  of  Jack  tha  Giut- 
Kmsr.  Sea  Hax  Httller,  CMfu,  IL  213  ;  tv.  1S«.  Bo  with  tha  large 
ftadlj  of  atoriai  which  tan  oa  tha  Idas  of  gods  wsadaring  on  aaitii 
U  tha  Ukanaai  of  nan. 

*Hulfmiar.CMMVtl.S45. 

•  Uu  Utlillar,  CMp,,  IL  SS3;  ir.  1S3.  Bir  Gemga  W.  Cox  abo 
find*  that  tha  legand  of  "Tha  Cartar,  tha  Dofc,  and  tha  Sparrow  " 
wonid  nevar  hava  fonnd  it*  way  into  tha  nonarlaa  of  Oanoan  paaiauta 
if  written  hj  Griinm  hioualf  in  Initatlon  of  aoma  ethv  Aivta  tale 
(UgOctogy  ofth»  At^vh  JUko,  i  184-120,-187). 

*  Cox.  MfgAolon  ^fOt  Arrtm  Xaea,  1.  Hi  «« 


(WnUam  of  dondsle),  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Icalaad* 
and  LapUnd the  same  story  of  the  young  hero  dying  in 
the  fulness  of  youUi  is  told  of  Boldur  and  Metidiyar,8ibit, 
and  Achilles^  The  stories  vary  widely  under  the  infimmee 
of  climate^  religion,  and  dviluatitm,  and  yet  temain  sob* 
stonttally  the  same.  The  ann-myth,  when  transfnrad 
from  southern  to  norther*  latilpde^  cannot  but  undergo 
some  change  of  shape ;  the  (fromatu^wrMMte  are  aa  .vaiioos 
in  each  fable  as  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  regions  in  which 
it  is  told.  Odin,  when  no  longer  recognized  as  a  deity, 
becomes  aimply  tlie  wild  huntsman  or  Helleqnia ;  what 
raviUzationnukea  even  such  a  being  no  longer  credible^  ha 
BtiU  snrvivea  poaaiUy  as  Hariegnin  or  Robin  Hood. 

Hitherto  tho'  syatomatie  ati^  of  oomparative  f<dk-lore 
has  been  almost  exdnaively  confined  within  Aryan  limits 
But  the  successful  application  of  aeieatifie  method  fai  tint 
Held  has  encouraged  many  labouteia  in  other,regi(»B,  and 
an  amount  of  material  is  being  accnmnlated  which  may  bo 
expected  nltimately  to  yield  very  important  resolts  in 
ethnology  and.  anthropology.  So  far  as  the  savage  ttibea 
of  the  world  are  concerned,  it  would  seem  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  trustworthy  data  is  to  be  derived  from  that 
department  of  their  "  folk-lore"  which  manifests  itself  in 
troditionaty  practicea;  but  in  no  caa^  indeed,  can  the  com- 
parative myuiologist  afford  to  oralook  the  quaUfying  or 
corroborative  evidence  snmtUed  what  may  be  tidied 
comparative  "  ethology."  Every  custom  has  an  instinctive 
history  if  we  can  but  succeed  in  interpreting  its  lore.  In 
ascertaining  when,  where,  and  how  any  given  tribe  came 
first  to  worship  plants,  or  animals,  or  gfaoets,  we  get  de- 
finitely bearer  the  solution  of  the  fundamental  problem  <^ 
anthropology.  Even  the  modem  usages  of  social  nod 
domestic  life,  the  observances  that  accompany  such  incidents 
aa  marriage,  birUi,  and  death,  when  ddUnlly  read,  are  cap- 
able of  tdling  UB  aomething  at  Inat  of  the  condition  id  piv 
mitive  man.  See  Ahthbofoloot,  Axjmsit,  DuosoLOor. 
Fmx,  FuvEBAL-RjTES,  Makbiioz,  &c 

£if«nttur«.— Tho  oldnt  profetsed  collections  of  Eogltab  folk-Id* 
an  thoaa  of  Aabref  (MiaedlaiiUs,  1969,  and  freqnenUy  reprinted)^ 
and  Bonme  {AtUiquibiUM  Vvlgara,  1725).  The  latter  waa  incor> 
porated  by  Brand  in  his  ObtervtUioiu  m  Popular  AntiquSUet,  1777, 
Tepnbliahad  by  Sir  Henry  EUia  in  181B,  and  again  ia  1841.  Thi 
&>eiy-Day  ^xk  of  Hone  appeared  in  1826,  and  The  Ttar  Botk 
in  1829.  Among  the  more  recent  publicotiona  of  a  nmilar  claaa 
nuur  be  menttonra  the  fieofc  Daut,  and  Ftmdar  JUyato  if  Sept- 
/md;  by  Cbambeit,  Ifax  UtfliNi  Jtav  m  Clmpanrffw  JMIU- 
|gn  was  flnt  noUiilud  to  ISK;  Daaeat'a  Tai«t,fivm  iW  Jform, 
wiUi  an  IntrodoCtion,  in  1650 ;  Campbell'a  PopuJar  Tola  Ou 
Wat  Hiyhtanda  in  1861;  Eelly'a  OuriofUia  of  I*do  Stirtfta» 
TraditioH  (fhtf  FoUcLort  in  1 863 ;  see  alio  Hardwirk'a  Tradition*, 
SvprntOioiu,  and  FOJc-lon  (1872);  and  Fslk-lore  vf  Itortimr* 
CouiUiet  England  and  At  Bordm,  by  W.  ^endenon,  vitli  a* 
appendix  on  Honiehold  Stories,  by  &  Raring-Oonld  (1876).  As 
for  Germany,  dnoa  the  publication  of  the  Kimi^- «.  S»fumeAriAtn 
(1812),  and  of  the  DmUekt  UyOulogU  (18SS),  "the  mythi,  tba 
l«eaa^  tha  nursery- talea,  the  lamn,  pioveitM,  and  popular  eaatona 
01  the  Seaii^navoKlnmanle  Toca  nave  had  a  whole  nost  of  faiAfol 
expoimdeis  and  afltetioimte  iUoatratoi:^  who  bava  scarcdy  left  a 
^ngle  foot  nnasplored  of  that  vaatandiBtereating  field  of  tHdition" 
(De  Qnbemati^  Special  feferenca  mqr  be  mMe  to  tha  DmtaAt 
UyOiOogU,  by  Uannhardt,  and  to  tho  feOac&r^  fir  DMadka 
MylSologie  itnd  SitUnkundf,  edited  by  Uannhardt  and  Wdf 
(186S-18es}.  The  collection  of  Norse  popular  Ulea  by  Asbjonuen 
and  Uoe  (1842-3)  has  for  the  moat  part  been  translated  by  Dr 
Dawct  (aa  above).  Caatrdn  has  KiTcn  an  aoconnt  of  tha  mytho- 
logy of  Finland  (FutniteAt  IfyOologu,  edited  by  Sehia&ier)  ; 
Rretuwald  of  tha  popnlar  tales  of  Ealiionia  (AUafieib  ifUnAffa, 
1S6S) :  and  Afanasaieff'  of  the  folk-lore  of  Koada.  The  EQavoBia 
mythology  has  been  specially  treated  by  PopolT,  KaisaroB^  and 
Hannach ;  while  Oabakl  and  Gntbmann  have  dealt  remactivcly  with 
the  folk  Uteratuna  of  Poland  and  Bohemia.  Hahn  has  pubUahed 
a  eollecUon  of  tMedUtcfta. «.  AOoMsteAa  jmrdmt  (iwi),  la  the 
introduction  to  which  he  ^res  fortv  "  etory-roots  "  (HMrchen-  nad 
Sagfonndn)  :  and  Eomcthing  has  Men  dona  for  the  folk-kre  of 
Bomohy  R.  H.  Busk  (1874).    For  Spain  reference  may  ba  made  t» 


■  But  also,  it  onglit  to  be  added,  antong  Turks,  IfoDaiUeH^  and 
Bamoyada,— ia  otha*  w«ads.  bsyood  tha  Aryan  tanrltofy. 
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tlrin  CftUIov;  tor  BiAtnT  lo  VQlsiiMrqne  !.4(>r  Icelu&d  to 
PvmU  tad  MwBUMOB  unonK  otfaen for  Bujitao  UIm  ta  Riak. 
Badlttff  hu  dMlt  with  flie  foUc  litmton  of  tiie  Tnrkidi  ncc«  of 
Muth  Sibarut ;  ud  a  Tolnm  .(rf  iTotouet  oAd  JfongiDliait  IVodi. 
MMMryTalwwupiiUUiedtiilSTS.  .For  C^raa,  bm  Ddlet  (^IM 
4f  to  CMv  1S74);  for  dupa,  th«  woriu  of  Doolittl*  mnd  DennTi; 
lbrDtrdiatiii,Ijntur;  ind  for  S(Nith«ra  Africa;  the  ^ttfu  JVuranv 
tUm,  briRer.  Howr  Ckllawaj,  ]£.D.  (ISM),  ud  tbs  ffdltntot 
FMt$  and  Tola  of  Dr  Bleek  (18Q4).  For  Amwicu  folk-lore,  see 
Brloton'a  ITyU*  ^  tiU  JVno  ITorU,  tnd  Btncioffi  Saetttftlu  Fa- 
Ma.  Hw  work!  of  air  John  Lubbock,  and  Mann  HertintBpeBcer, 
lykTi  H'Lauun,  and,  Uorgui  d«al  lugelj  with  the  fblk-loro  trf 
miooi  mngt  tribei,  Aj  beuinc  upon  tlu  geiwral  lobject  of  com- 
untiTO  m^holoey,  we  tbo  wo^a  of  Enhii,  eipeeiall;  hla  Merab- 
taiyi  do  Fnun  tmd  da  OSlUrtratJet  (16(0) ;  Baatian  {Dtr  Menxk 
«KdfOaekiM»);  RoQi  {UAtr  Mytkutm. dm  fOi^  Jlntchtn- 
fcwUiAttml;  lUx;Mtillo(£adtcm<iH  jMmi/XafW)Mw«,9daerie8, 
aad  Ok^ftvtn  a  OemiH  WorleAep,  toL  ii.);  U.  Michd  Br£al 
(ITareNZa  <t  (Akiu,  .^iida  (fa  ny(AoIa];{«  conparia,  ■  and  Za  JTytta 
^(SttMi  Boaaon  (Xa  CAotea  TndUiemlU,  VoKtsi  tt  JAgtnda  au 
f«M  iamuMyOuqiu,  1874):  Fuke  (ifyOaiuuf  ifyM-mAbnv,  1S73]; 
•ad  OnlMnutia  {ZMcviMj  liytkelogf,  1873).  (J,  8.  BU) 

VOLLEN*.  August  (or,  u  he  aftermrds  o&Hed  himaelf, 
Asow)  Lusmo  (1794-18S0),  a  Qemnn  poet,  wu  bora 
«t  <Hmhii  in  Wtmi^CaaaA,  Junarj  31. 1794.  He  itudwd 
thodogf  at  Oibaen  And  law  at  Heiddberg,  wd  after 
bning  etdtflge  edited  the  Slhtrfdd  AUgmeitia  Zeitttag. 
VoreoDiMxioD,  real  or  aoppoeod,  with  some  radical  plots,  he 
was  imprisoned  for  two  years  at  Beiiin.  When  relaausad 
in  1821  he  went  to  Swititirlaad,  where  be  taught  in  the' 
eanton  sehool  ^  Aoran,  famed  from  1847  to  1851  the 
•state  of  Liebenfels  in  Thnrgaa,  and  then  retired  to  Bern, 
when  he  lived  till  bis  death  (26th  Deeemblr  1856). 
BssdM  a  n amber  of  minor  poems  be  wrote  BarfrngrUm 
am  DeiUtddemd  md  der  Sckueh  (1 83S),  and  Mcdtgy  vnd 
Vhian  (1829),  a  knightly  romance  after  the  fashion  of 
the  romantio  school,  e£ted  parts  of  Trittan  uitd  Iiol<U  and 
dw  SiAdungmlied,  traoalated  the  Homeric  HymnB  iii  coni' 
punr.withB.  Schweock  (Giessen,  1814),  Tauo^t  Jeruaalem 
J)diiertd  (1818),  and  a  ooUection  of  Latin  bymns  and 
sacred  {toetry  (Elberfeld,  1819).  lu  1846  be  pobliahed 
a  brief  collection  of  sonnets  entitled  An  die  OotUosen 
NiakU-WStkin^  TIus  was  aimed  at  Boge,  and  was  the. 
ocaaiian  of  alitenuydnd  between  the  two  enthois.  Follen's 
poaUuuaooB  poem  3VM<a»'«  Adttm  (CKesseiv  1867}  may 
aha  be  memionid,  bnt  his  beet-known  work  is  a  well- 
erecnted  collection  of  Qerman  poetry  entitled  Bildenaal 
JkMtaeAer  Dichiut^  (3  vols.,  1837). 

FOLLEK.  CVASLsa  (1796-1840)  brother  of  the  preced- 
in^  was  bnn  at  Bomrod,  in  H  eaae-Darmstadt,  September  4, 
1796.  -He  studied  theology  and  law  at  Qieasen,  where  he 
acted  for  some  time  as  privatdocent  His  liberel  senti- 
meota  and'writinga,  and  the  part  he  faxJc  in  the  defence 

popular  zi^ti^  made  bim  obnoxious  to  the  OoTsinment 
cC  Ua  own  prorince.  He  accordingly  went  to  Jcdb  to 
ketaxe  there,  bat  die  taaassmation  of  Kotseboe  by  Sand 
nappnied  almost  fanmediately  after  bis  arrival,  and  the 
GOTenment  believed  or  affected  to  believe  that  FoUen  wd 
an  accomplice.  The  inquiries  that  were  made  oondosively 
proved  bis  iunocenoe^  but  notwithstanding  this  he  found 
It  joeossary  to  remove  to  Switzerland,  where  ho  taught  in 
the  cantoDkl  school  of  the  Orisons  at  Chur,  and  at  the 
uaivanity  of  Baeel  Whilat  thus  engaged  the  Fraflsian 
Qaremwent daomided  lussatrender  as  apolitical  prisoner. 
Taioa  the  Goveniment  of  Basel  nf  tnt  the  third 
reqneil  waa  w  peremptory  fbat  litaj  were  unwillingly 
ptepaiisg  to  comply,  when  FoUen  saved  UmseU  by  a 
bnnied  ffight  In  the  bef^ing  of  182&  he  arrived  in 
the  United  States,  and  was  empli^red  for  the  next  tea  yeara 
in  teaching  taleeiastical  history,  ethics,  and  the  Oermaa 
Jangaage  and  literature  at  Harvard  College.  He  then 
aeted  as  Unitarian  clergyman  at  New  Tork  and  East 
Tam'agtnn.  He  perished,  along  with  176  fellow-travellars, 
•t  Oa  bardiv  <rf  the  stewioiD  ''LezingtoDt''  in  Long 
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Isl&nd  Sound,  January  13, 1840.  FoUui  was  the  author 
of  several  vary  celebrated  and  popular  songs  written  in  the 
istereBta  of  liberty.  The  best  ia  perlupe  the  Snudediedt 
beginning  "  Branse  do  Freiheitasang."  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  meet  spirited  odes  in  modem  Qerman  lyric  poetry. 
Whilst  in  America  Follen  wrote  a  German  grammar  and 
reader.  His  wife  Eliza  Lee  (1787-1860),  an  American 
authoress  of  some  reputation,  published  after  hia  death  his 
lectnrea  and  sermons,  with  a  biogra^y  written  by  herself 
(5  vols.,  Boston,  1841). 

FOLI^ETT,  Bn  William  Webb  (1798-1846),  attomey- 
geneml  of  England,  was  .bom  at  Topeham  in  Devonshire, 
December  2,  1798.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain  Benjamin, 
Follett,  who  had  retired  from  the  army  in  1790,  and 
engaged  in  bnnnesa  at  Topeham.  His  mother  was  on 
Irish  lady  of  Kinsala  The  early  indications  which  he  gave 
of  superior  abUities  induced  lus  father  to  bring  him  op 
for  the  bor.  He  received  his  earl^  edacation  at  ^xeter 
giammarachoo^  of  which  Dr  Lempriere,  anthor  of  the 
weH-known  CUane(d  Dieftomiry,  wu  then  headruasteE. 
After  a  short  cobiib  of  study  oadw  a  vavBta  tutor,  he. 
entered,  in  1814,  Trinity  Ctdl^  Cambridge,  and  two 
yeara  lator  the  Inner  Temple  In  181 6  he  took  his  degree 
of  B.A  without  academiutl  honours,  and  the  lame  year 
settled  in  London,  becoming  a  pupil  of  Godfrey  Sykes  and 
Robert  Bayley,  two  of  the  most  eminent  special  pleaders  of 
the  day.  He  began  to  practise  as  a  pleader  below  the  bar 
in  1821,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1834,  and  joined  the 
western  circnit  in  1825,  At  the  very  outset  his  great 
qttalifloations  were  nniversally  recognised,  and  bis  rapid  rise 
was  assured.  He  was  thoroughly  master  of  his  profeision, 
having  devoted  himself  to  tt  with  exdosive  zeal ;  and  with 
remarkable  qnieknees  of  perception  he  combined  a  sdidity 
and  ripeness  of  judgment  such  as  are  rarely  seen  in  one  so 
young.  The  statoments  current  aoon  after  his  death  aa  to 
the  frequent  interruption  of  his  studies  by  ill  health  are 
emphatically  contradicted  by  Lord  Brougham.  Hia  rapid 
and  coatinuons  success  was  owing  not  only  to  his  unques- 
tionable superiority,  bat  to  his  aingular  courtesy,  kindness, 
and  sweetness  of  temper.  In  1830  he  auittied  the  eldcet 
'  daughter  of  Sir  Ambrose  Harding  ffiBbrd,  diief  justiM  of 
Ceylon.  His  reputation  in  Weetminster  Hall  being  solidly 
established,  he  sought  in  1832  an  entrance  into  parltamant, 
and  offered  himself  as  candidate  for  the  city  of  Exeter  on 
the  Conservative  side.  On  this  occasion  he  failed  ;  but  iu 
1835  he  was  retamed  for  the  same  city  at  the  bead  of  the 
poll  In  parliament  he  early  succeBded  in  gaining  the  ear 
of  the  bouse,  and  attained  a  position  of  high  distinction. 
Under  the  first,  adminiatration  of  Sir  Bobert  Feel, 
Follett  was  ai^ianted  BoUdtor^neral  (November  1834^ 
but  reugned  with  the  ministry  in  April  1836.  In  ue 
course  of  this  year  he  was  knighted.  On  the  return  of 
Feel  to  power,  in  1641  Sir  William  was  again  appointed 
solicitor-general,  and  in  April  1844  he  succeeded  Sit 
Frederick  Pollock  aa  attorney-general  But  his  health, 
which  hod  begun  to  fail  bim  in  1838,  and  hod  been 
permanently  injured  by  a  severe  illness  in  1841,  now  broke 
down,  and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  practice  and  to 
visit  the  south  of  Enrop&  He  returned  to  England  in 
March  1645;  but  the  disease^  consnmptioo,  reasserted 
itself  and  lu  died  in  London  on  the  26th  «d  June  fMlow- 
ing.  His  death  was  mourned  as  a  loss  not  only  to  the 
profession  but  to  his  country,  and  the^blic  esteem  for  his 
character  was  marked  by  the  attendance  at-fais  funeral  in 
the  Temple  Church  of  many  distingni^ed  persons, — the 
lord  chancellor,  the  first  lord  of  tha  treasury,  ond  the  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas  being  among  the  pall-bearers. 
A  noble  statae  of  Follett,  executed  by  Behnea,  was  erected 
by  eubsctution  in  St  Faul's  cathedral  (See  Brougham's 
notice  of  Follet^  ITent^  vol  iv.) 
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FONBI/ANQUE, 


FOHBtiANQUi;  Auibt  Wnxuii  (1793-1672), 
M  dswanded  mm  a  noble  French  Hogneiiot  fuuiljr,  the 
Gmuen  of  Langnedoc.  The  tiUei  of  Ccmte  de  HeuUerre 
«t  de  Foablanqne  were  coofened  hj  Heoiy  17.  on  the 
•DH  «f  the  famous  Siear  Pierre  de  Greater,  known  in 
hutory  by  hia  gallant  defence  of  the  castle  of  Ceseeaan 
igiiiut  the  Duo  de  Montmoreoci  in  1584.  After  lha 
leTocatioa  of  the  edict  of  liaotea,  the  Qreniers  nnderirent 
■even  penecutions  on  acoonnt  of  tbeir  devotion  to  the 
HogwDot  eann ;  and  in  1740,  Abel  de  Orenier,  Comts  de 
FteUanqne^  sent  bis.  two  eona,  Aotoine  and  Jeaiii  to 
Englaad  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  Protestant 
taiSL  JtSui  became  nationalised  in  tfaia  country  under 
the  name  of  Fonblanque;  and  his  son,  John  Samnel 
Uartan  Fonblanque,  a  distinguished  equity  lawyer,  aad  the 
aotbor  of  a  standard  legal  work,  a  Tnatite  on  Equity, 
beoame  the  father  ol  the  most  brilliant  joomalist  of  bis 
day.  The  father  Df  Albany  Fonblanque  was,  Uk»  his  aon, 
a  ataoodt  liberal ;  be  repreaented-the  bonmgb  <A  Camel- 
ford  in  parliament;  and  throoghoat  bis  eareer  was  re- 
Darkablo  for  the  integrity  and  courage,  as  veil  as  for  the 
aUlity,  with  which  he  suppwted  Liberd  priuciplos. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice  was  bom  in  London  in 
179S.  At  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Woolwich  to  prepare 
for  the  Royal  Eaginaera.  His  h^th,  however,  failed,  and 
for  two 'years  his  studies  hod  to  be  suspended.  Upon 
his  reeovery,  be  studied  for  some  time  with  Chitty,  the 
eminent  special  pleader,  with  a  view  to  being  called  to  the 
bar.  Fonblanque  had  no  inclination  for  law,  but  he 
lalned  very  hi^ty  tha  oonraa  of  truning  he  thna  obtained, 
and  ia  aftar  life  maintafaied  that  a  study  of  law  should  be 
indnded  in  a  liberal  education.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
(1813)  he  commenced  writing  for  tha  newspapers,  and 
very  aoon  attracted  notice  both  by  the  boldness  and 
liberality  of  his  opinions,  and  by  the  brilliance  of  his 
atyle.  Fonblanqae'a  manner  of  working  might  have  loot 
some  colour  to  the  definition  of  genius  ea  an  infinite 
capacity  for  takings  trouble.  His  nephew,  Mr  Edward 
Foabfautqtie^  to  wboee  biography  we  are  indebted  for  the 
details  gtved  in  this' notice,  tella  us  that  in  his  eariier  days 
he  frequently  wrote  an  article  ten  timea  before  sending 
it  to  press,  and  this  not  from  timidity  or  anxiety,  for  from 
the  first  his  popularity  was  assured,  but  because  his  own 
ideal  of  political  thought  and  eompocition  was  infinitely 
higher  than  that  of  the  public 

As  a  result  of  this  ardaona  and  earnest  caltivatiou 
ha  aoon  obtained  sufficient  popularity  as  a  journalist  to  be 
able  to  renounce  alt  idea  id  following  law  as  a  profession ; 
bat  at  the  aame  time  tiut  he  was  eagerly  taking  hb  share 
in  all  the  politioal  atniggles  of  this  eventful  penod,  he  was 
•bQ  contintung  his  atnoua,  devoting  no  less  than  six  bouts 
a  day  to  the  study  of  classics  and  political  philoeophy. 
Uoder  this  severe  mental  training  his  health  once  more 
broke  down.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  had  a  long  and 
dangerooa  illness,  and  continued  weak  and  subject  to 
nervous  depression  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
•oeigy,  however,  wes  not  impaired.  He  became  a  regular 
ooBtcibator  to  the  newspttpera  aad  reviews,  realizing  a  fair 
tneboM^  whidi,  as  his  ha^ts  were  simple  and  temperate, 
feecBied  Mm  against  pecuniary  anxieties.  From  1820  to 
IRSO  Albany  Fonblanque  was  successively  employed  upon 
the  staff  of  the  Timet  and  the  Mcming  Chroaide,  whilst 
ha  oontributed  to  the  Examiner,  to  the  London  Magcuiiu, 
and  to  the  WtitminHar  Review.  In  1828  the  Excminer 
newspaper,  which  had  been  purchased  by  tiie  Rev.  Dr 
Fallowes,  die  learned  and  amiabteanthor  of  the  Bd^fian  of 
tfm  Unvierte,  was  given  over  to  Fonblanque's  complete 
eontrol;  and  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years  (1830  to  1847) 
ha  not  onl/  sustained  the  high  character  for  political  in- 
jgpea^mee-  an  d  Utoraor  ability  which  the  Examine  had 


gained  nnder  the  direction  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  hia  bioAar 
John  Hnnl^  bat  even  compelled  his  ptditical  opponents  to 
acknowledge  a  certain  delight  in  the  boldneaa  and  bri|^ 
neaa  of  the  wit  directed  a^iinat  themaelvea.  'Whn  it  waa 
propoaed  that  the  admirer*  and  supporters  of  tha  p^ter 
should  facilitate  a  reduction  in  its  price  the  payment  of 
their  subscription  ten  yeara  in  advance,  not  only  did 
Mr  Edward  Bulwer  (Lord  Lytton)  volunteer  hia  aid,  bat 
also  Mr  Disraeli  and  Mr  G\m.j,  M.F.,  who  were  thna 
TcdnntarilT  proloai^  tho  njm  aad  i^nadlng  tha  in- 
flnence  M  tiu  tntfeseDtative  Radical  organ.  Bat  tha 
Examiner  under  the  direction  of  Fonblanqiu  did  not  oca- 
fine  itself  to  the  sphere  of  politico ;  tiie  fine  arta,  litMatni^ 
and  the  drama  occupied  a  due  share  of,  its  attention. 
Amongst  its  contribaton  were  such  men  as  Thackeray, 
Mannion  Savage,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Walter  Savage  Ijuidoi; 
Charles  Dickens,  names  vhidi  do  not  belong  ezdo- 
aively  to  an^  pditical  party,  but  which,  asaodated  ia  the 
wotk  of  eiitieiim,  give  finn  aaatiraaea  tbA  tha  "  fiacovniy 
of  the  best  that  is  known  and  thon^t  in  tiu  worid*  (Mr 
Arnold's  admirable  definition  of  the  true  ftmelion  vi 
literary  criticism)  was  for  once  at  any  rata  in  oompetent 
and  impartial  lumda.  During  hia  connexion  witti  tlia 
Examiner,  Fonblanque  had  many  advantageoua  offeia  of 
further  literary  employment ;  but  he  devoted  his  ener^n 
and  talents  almost  ezclosively  to  tiie  service  of  the  paper 
be  hod  resolved  to  make  a  standard  of  literary  excellance 
in  the  w^rld  of  journalism.  Whatever  he  wrote  was  as 
carefully  prepared  and  revised  as  when  he  waa  on^  an 
aainrant  to  funa;  every  raferanea  made  wd  every  anaedota 
used  as  an  fllostratioB  he  waa  careful  to  verify,  and  ia  Mr 
K  Fonblanmie^  laogTaphy  of  his  diatinguisbed  relative  are 
given  several  racy  answers  he  received  from  Count  d'Oraay 
and  oUiers,  concerning  some  witty  story  or  saying  whiot 
had  taken  hia  fancy,  but  which  he  was  too  acrupuloua  to 
repeat  from  memory.  Fonblanque  was  ofllered  the  governor- 
ship of  Kova  Scotia ;  but  although  he  took  great  interest 
11  colonial  matters,  and  had  naed.  every  effort  to  advocate 
tue  more  generous  [wlitical  aystem  wluoh  had  ccdonial 
self-government  for  its  goal,  he  decided  not  to  abandon 
bis  beloved  Smminer  even  for  so  sympathetic  an  employ- 
ment. In  1847,  however,  domestic  reasmis  induced  him 
to  accept  the  post  of  Statistical  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  This  of  course  compelled  him  to  resign  the 
editorship  of  the  Examiner,  but  he  still  continued  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  paper,  which,  under  the  control  of 
John  Forster,  continued  to  sostaiu  its  influential  position. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  Fonblacqoa  took  no 
prominent  part  in  public  .affaiia;  and  when  be  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-nine  (1873)  he  seemed,  as  bia  nephew 
rightly  observea,  "a  man  who  had'  lived  and  toiled  in  an 
age  gone  by  and  in  a  cause  long  since  established."  The 
present  generation,  in  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  those  reforms 
Ife  bad  laboured  so  bravely  and  nnweariedly  to  promote, 
found  it  difficult  to  realize  how  mad)  had  been  effected  by 
Liberals  of  the  stamp  of  Albany  Fonblanqnc^  in  days  not 
so  remote  from  our  own  after  aU,  before  tlw  passing  tile 
Reform  Act,  when,  to  quote  his  own  words — "The  Test  Acta 
were  unrepealed ;  the  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the 
legislature  ;  slavery  existed  is  our  colonies ;  the  prestige 
of  the  perfection  of  the  law  waa  unbroken^  and  the 
sanguinary  character  of  the  criminal  code  unmitigated; 
the  corporations  were  ninks  of  corruption ;  a  few  individuala 
nominated  nearly  half  the  members  of  the  Hoose  of 
Commons ;  and  a  parliamentary  reformer  was  in  ounmon 
acceptation  another  word  for  a  visionary." 

The  character  of  Albany  Fonblabqne's  political  activity 
may  be  jndged  of  by  a  atuidy  of  his  Sitffiamd  wultr  Snm 
Admmutratiotu,  in  compariaon  with  liu  coone  of  social 
and  nautical  mranta  in  England  txom  1636  to  1837. 
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Althmigh  tlieu  tcJiuiim  ecntuii  011I7  artiolM  npriat«d  fnm 
the  J'jMMUMT,  thcjr  give  «  Tivid  tad.  spiritM  history  of 
on*  of  the  moit  in^oitent  and  Btonn7  phases  of  Farlia- 
nwntaiy  Reform.  Foablemiae,  although  an  ardent  ap- 
holder  of  popnlar  rights  and  an  uncompromiiing  opponent 
of  Wgotiy  aod  ^preaH<n),  will  ovrar  be  foond  apon  the 
atda  of  violaaee  or  lieenea.  The  C&iutista  neHrad  from 
DO  sooiee  mora  oomplats  oimdamnation  than  froid  the 
JxamStur,  whidr  eonnstently  adTocated  the  ^incipla  that 
monl  fnee  waa  la  erety  case  to  be  relied  opon,  and  that 
the  liberties  of  the  oonstitatioB  were  to  be  enlarged 
means  which  were  also  conititntionaL  **  In  describing 
Lord  Dorham's  politics,"  saya  Mr  Edward  Fonblanqne, 
**  he  oncoDsciouBlf  depicted  himself.  Be  was  not  a  reformer 
of  the  republican  class,  but  he  occnpied  as  it  were  the 
frontier  line  of  constitntional  reform.^  In  a  word,  Fon- 
blauiue  was  an  honourable  example  of  the  constitutbnal 
Radical  who  follows  after  liber^,  bat  naea  the  pathwajr  of 
the  law.  Ai  a  joomalist,  he  must  also  bo  icgarded  in  the 
light  of  a  mf mner.  Jonnialismbeforebisdaywasregarded 
as  a  somewh^  ^screditsble  profaeeion :  men  of  true, 
culture  were  ahj'.of  entering  the  hot  and  daaty  arena  lest 
thtj  should  be  confounded  with  the  ruder  combatants  who 
fought  there  before  the  public  for  hire.  But  the  fact  that 
Fonblanqne,  a  man  not  only  of  strong  and  eameet  political 
coaTictiona  but  also  of  exceptional  literary  ability,  did  not 
hesitate  to  ehooae  tiiis  field  as  a  worthy  one  in  which  both 
a  pditician  and  a  nun  of  letters  might  usefully  as  well  as' 
luHunirably  put  forth  hia  best  gifts,  must  bare  helped,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  correct  the  old  prejudice. 

'  Lt/4  and  Laboun  itf  AHanj/  Fonilanfu,  tdiUd  hj  bit  iiei)Iietr, 
Edward  BunngtAii  da  Fonblanqne,  1874 ;  Bngtand  under  Seven 
AdminUlratbnu,  hj  Albuij  FonblsnqTia,  1837.  (J.  UA.) 

FOND  DU  LAC,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  capital  of 
Fond  da  Lac  county,  ^Vlseonstn,  is  beaatifotly  utuated  on 
a  rising  ground  at  the  south  era  end  of  Ls^ko  mnneb^c^  6'3 
milea  K.W.  of  MilwaukeeL  Bailways  TatUate  from  it  in 
Tarioa^  Erections,  and  its  aitnation  on  Winnebago  lahe 
girea  it  aceess  to  a  wide  district  of  inland  naTtgation.  It 
has  a  oonaiderable  shipping-  trade  in  wood,  hay,  and  cattle, 
end  poessssee  a  largo,  tannery,  foundries,  sawmills,  cigar 
factories,  carriage  and  waggon  factories,  and  a  railway- 
car  factory.  The  water  supply  is  obtained  chiefly  from' 
Arteuan  wells,  which  vary  in  depth  from  90  to  130  feet 
The  popalation  in  1S60  was  0400,  and  in  1870,  12,764. 

FONDI,  the  ancient  FutuHt  a  town  of  Italy  in  the 
provinoa  oiF  Caserta,  about  11  miles  N.W.  of  Oaeto.  Its 
principal  street  lies  along  (be  Appian  way,  and  pivtions  of 
its  old  polygonal  or  Cyclopean  walla  still  in  good  pre- 
ser^tion.  His  castle^  now  in  a  aadly  dilapidated  eondi. 
tion,  ii  of  interest  for  its  cornezion  with  the  Colonna 
family,  and  the  Dominican  couTent  contains  a  chapel 
which  was  occupied  as  a  cell  by  Thomas  Aqoinaft,  and  an 
orange- tree  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  saint  The 
chareb  of  Santa  Maria  ia  a  building  in  the  Italian  Qothio 
nuu^  disfignrad  in  the  intoioc.  ■  Between  the  town 
and  the'eea  liea  tiie  Lago  de  Fondi  or  Zaeui  Antydanvt,  in 
the  midst  of  a  marshy  tract  which  has  recently  been  greatly 
diminished  by  draining ;  and  near  this  is  a  cave,  where, 
according  to  Tacitus,  S^anus  eaved  the  life  of '  nberiua. 
The  ^strict  was  in  ancient  times  famous  for  its  winc^  in- 
elnding  the  Ager  Ctecubus,  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
C»cn^  of  the  Latin  poets.     Population  in  1871,  6633. 

Fandi  wm  profaftUy  at  tint  s  VoIkisb  ton.  Its  cltiieni  wcn 
rewardad  ia  im  B.a  with  flill  Boman  citizanibip,  ud  enrolled  iu 
fhM  Anilisn  triba  Und«r  Aagutaa  it  reeaivtd  a  colony  of  Yetar- 
aai.  fki  the  time  of  the  bartamn  innaions  it  niireTMl  aeverely, 
moil  Mpecially  from  the  Saracens  In  Si(.  The  election  of  the 
aati-pope  dement  TIL  took  place  in  the  town  in  1ST8,  and  in 
ISMlt  wu  attaoksd  and  plnndved  by  the  Torkbh  enia^  Barba- 
nsss  who  was  aaxloas  to  oaptoie  the  hssattfnl  eonatssi  Oinlia 
QeBBga  as  a  pnsnt  Ik  the  snltao. 


FONT  (Lat/ons,  ^t/onU,  Vr./oHU),  the nfaet  need  ia 
cburchee  to  hc^  the  wi^  f or  Christiaii  baptism.  The 
modea  of  administering  baptism  have  Taried  at  different 
periods  of  the  existence  of  uie  Christian  churches^  causing 
corresponding  changea  in  the  forms  and  auziliariea  of  the 
reraptade  U  the  consecrated  water.  There  Is  reason  to 
beliere  diat  in  the  timaa  of  the  apoatfea  and  early  mission-, 
■riea  tiie  rite  was  ftdmhnstered  07  atninUini^  aa  whde 
maltitodea  of  people,  and  '  vnn  whole  kingdoma  we» 
.ba|>tixed  in  one  day.  Bat  a  very  general  method  in 
early  timea  was  no  doubt  that  of  total  immeruon,  the 
catMhnmena  being  recdred  by  the  priest  in  the  water.  Ad 
Christianity  became  mora  general  of  coarse  fewer  adolta 
i^ould  present  themselves  for  baptism,  and  consequently 
tho  size  of  the  vessel  would  not  need  to  be  beyond  wh^ 
would  allow  of  the  total  immersion  of  an  infant  In  facl> 
down  to  the  time  of  tiie  Reformation  fonts  cmtinoed  to  bi^ 
made  quite  la^  anon^h  to  allow  of  the  total  immemoa  of 
infants,  and  there  ii  little  donbt  that  down  to  that  data 
the  method  was  ooeasjoaaUy  employed.  Baptism ' 
infoaion,  and  hj  amruon  followed  this  method,  thoogh! 
they  wero  no  doubt  nsed  concnrrently,  and  in  a  sense 
coEobined,  for  in  certain  rapreeentatioua  of  the  rite  in 
illuminations  and  stained  glass  the  infant  is  represented 
aa  seated  naked  in  the  font,  while  from  a  vossel  the  prieet 
pours  the  water  upon  the  head.  OriginaUy  used  only  for 
sick  or  infirm  persona,  the  method  of  baptism  by  infusion 
became  gradoally  the  eetablished  practice,  and  all  doubta 
as  to  ita  Tatidity  were  removed  by  ^eal  to  papal  and 
other  high  aithority. 

In  early  times  the  font  was  placed  ia  the  baptistery,  a 
structure  often  entirely  separate  from  the  body  of  Ute 
church,  of  which  the  celebrated  Baptistery  at  Florence  is 
the  finest  example.  In  these  the  well  ;or  basin  for  con- 
taining the  water  was  usually  reached  by  descending  steps. 
The  baptisteries  were  round,  aqnare,  octagonal,  or  cross- 
like  in  form,  and  in  deugn  bear  the  impress  of  the  period 
to  which  tbey  bebng.  Few  an  found  of  late  dale^  and  the 
only  existing  stmcture  at  all  recalUng  them  in  English 
churches  is  found  at  Luton  in  Bedfordshire.  The  font  at 
Lnton  belongs  to  the  Decorated  st^le  of  English  art,  and  is 
inclosed  iu  an  octagonal  structure  of  freestone,  consisting 
of  eight  pillars  about  25  feet  in  height,  supporting  a  canopy. 
The  space  around  the  font  is  large  enongfa  to  hold  comfort- 
ably half  a  dozen  people.  At  Uie  top  of  the  canopy  is  a 
vessel  for  containing  the  consecrated  water,  which  when 
required  was  let  down  into  the  font  l^  meana  of  a  pipe. 
The  space  aroimd  the  font  in  the  ancient. baptisteries  was 
of  rise  to  admit  aaretalcateehamens  at  the  same  time;  and 
not  only  was  the  whole  rite-  of  baptism  performed  within 
them,  bat  that  of  the  holy  encharist  likewise,  and  even  the 
baptism  of  infanta.  As  baptism  was  administered  in  early 
times  by  bishops  only,  baptisteries  were  lara  except  at  the 
principal  chundi  of  the  diocesa  Esater,  Whitsontide,  and 
Epipluny  were  the  principal  seasons  of  its  administratiim. 
In  the  dth  century  fonts  became  general  in  all  churches, 
and  baptism  waa  performed  at  all  times  by  priests  of  all 
tanks. 

Of-fenti  stiU  in  ezbtenca  few  an  <ddar  than  the  llUi 
century.  Hie  material  in  the  Western  Chureh  was  generally 
stone,  and  the  outsides  and  acceseories  are  frequently  orna- 
mented with  some  of  the  loveliest  and  most  diaracteristic 
of  the  national  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  it  was  different  "  The  font,  Kokvfifi^pa,  saya 
Naale  (Btutem  Church,  I  214),  "in  the  Eastern  Church 
ii  a  far  less  eoupicaous  object  than  it  is  in  the  west 
Baptism  by  inunmum  has  been  retained;  bot  the  font 
seldom  or  never  poonaMd  anybeau^.  Th9  matoiial  la 
oanaDy  either  metal  or  wood.  In  Russia  the  eotumbethra 
la  non^  and  «i|y  tmoj^  ont  when  aonted."  The 
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pnpM  material  for  fonts  in  tbe  Western  Chonji  was  hard 
■fcn^  M  insrt>le,  porphyry,  or  granita.  Fonts  of  bronze 
and  uad  ares  bowerw,  somettmaa  found,  and  the  baaiiu  of 
aaaj  attne  fonts  were  lined  wifb  lead  to  prennt  the 
ahMopUoa  of  the  water  by  the  porons  stone.  A  fmt  shaped 
fran  one  block  of  oak  ia  in  the  chnrch  at  Ereoecb^d, 
Denbighehire.  Continental  fonts  bear  distinctly  the  im- 
press of  the  time  to  which  they  belong.  They  appear 
venr  early,  onuunented  with  bas-reliefs,  colonma,  and 
archer  H  «dl  as  with  the  characteristic  details  of  the 
omunentation  of  their  period.  Beprcfleotationa  of  St  John 
the  B^tist  are  reiy  common..  At  Font-a-Uoosson  on  the 
UoseDe^  one  bears  bas-reliefs  of  tlu^  saint  [weadiing  in  the 
witdernem,  and  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  <exeGQted  with  that 
simple  ^Dceri^  which  is  more  valnable  than  the  highut  re- 
finement and  finish  in  design  and  execution.  In  the  11th 
and  12th  centariee  cnpbhaped  and  cyliddrical  forms  were 
meet  common,  either  as  simple  cylinden  and  tmncated  cooee 
orac^orted  bjr  oih  or  more  pillars.  Frequently  the  basin 
is  hollowed  ont  of  one  large  scinare  or  oblong  slab,  supported 
at  the  Buatn  hy'A  broad  oolamn,  with  aoxuiaiy  oolomns  at 
the  comers,  all  bearing  the  moaWogs  and  wnameott  oharao- 
teiistie  of  tiie  perwd.  Caryatids  sometimei  take  the  place 
ct  the  pillBn,  and  soutptarwl  animals  and  ^tber  grotelijaes 
of  Qiuions  design  sometimes  form  the  bases.  Octagonal 
forms  ere  not  altogether  absent  from  tbis  period,  and  even 
hexagons  have  been  occasionally  foond.  Pentagons  are 
very  rare.  The  font,  however,  at  Caboar{^  on  the  north  ooaet 
of  France,  is  formed  of  a  pentagonal  block  rather  bare  of 
onamentaHon,  and  snppoited  by  a  group  of  cdamna.  Xo 
the  ISdi  century  octagonal  fnms  became  more  prevalent, 
elthoof^  the  earlier  kinds  were  not  discontinued. 

The  very  remarkable  font  at  Hildesheim  in  Hanover 
belongs  to  the  13th  centnry,  and  is  in  complete  preserva- 
tion. The  basin  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  four  kneel- 
ing figures,  each  bearing  a  vase  from  which  water  ia  nm- 
ntn^  emblematic  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise.  Above 
is  an  ioscrip^n  which  expluns  iim  connexion  of  these 
rivan  with  the  Tirtaes  temperance,  ooorage,  Ja^ee,  and 
prudence.  On  the  sides  of  the  cup  itself  are  bas-reliefs 
represoitiDg  the  Pusage  of  the  Jordan,  the  Passage  of  the 
Bod  Sea,  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
Ilieae  are  separaled  by  eolnmns,  by  scroUa  bearing  iuscrip- 
tiona,  utd  t»y  medallions  with  figuatire  heads  of  the  ab- 
stract virtues  named  above,  and  with  heads  of  the  prophets. 
Tb&  font  has  a  conical  lid,  rimilnrTy  ornamented,  and  bear* 
ing  abo  four  baa-reliafa.  A  cast  of  tliia  ftrnt  is  now  in 
.th«  South  Kensiogtoa  Kosenm.  At  Uaycnce  the  fon^ 
wHeh  belongs  to  Mwat  the  yeaz  1328,  is  of  lead,  and  bears 
imam  of  tba  Sanoor,  &b  Tixgiii,  6t  Uaxtin,  and  the 
Tw^ve  Apostles. 

Cylindrical  fonts  beoome  much  more  rare  in  the  lltlt 
eeoUuy,  the  almost  nnlvenal  shape  being  the  odagfta.  In 
the  ISthand  16th  centuries  the  most  elabonte  and  remark- 
able of  Continental  fonts  were  produced,  and  some  are 
indeed  works  of  the  highest  art  in  scnlptnre.  This 
superionty  ia  probably  mors  due  to  increased  delicacy  and 
moderation  of  desigiL  than  to  any  great  change  in  the 
shape  or  in  the  nmu  of  attaching  ornament.  In  early 
(oat^  though  the  exterior  is  polygonal,  the  cop  itself  ia 
fjUmUlf  circular ;  but-  it  ia  characteriHtic  of  the  15th 
eaatniy  fonts  that  the  octagonal  form  ia  carried  out  even 
ia  the  cop.  The  fouta  at  Strasborg,  Freiburg,  andSasel 
are  examples  of  this.  Few  if  any  English  fonta  date  from 
before  the  Conquest,  but  a  great  number  of  Noiman  fonts 
peihapa  more  than  of  any  other  period  before  the  Reformar 
UoD,  are  still  in  exutence,  and  form  some  of  the  most 
dunctatistifi  of  the  arcbitectoral  remains  of  the  time.  In 
form  dcedar  or  square,  they  are  generally  sapported  on 
ou  or  mm  cdtunn^  and  an  omftmeuted  with  ba*-tfllief^ 


net-work  of  oolomns  and  arches,  mktmm,  rnda 
niches  with  fig^u*^  and  many  <*h«r  forma.  G<»*  •J' 
ample*  of  Nonnan  fonts  may  be  sees  at  Lincoln  Cathedral  j 
Iffiey,  Own;  Nawanden,  Kantj  Colaibill,  Warwickshire; 
East  U«Mf  Hants;  and  Castle  From^  Herefordshire.  In 
the  lAte  Konnan  and  Early  English  periods,  octagons! 
fonts  became  common,  and  with  few  exeqitions  this  form 
continued  in  nse  nntil  the  Reformation.  Early  English 
f(mts  are  comparatively  rare.  They  bear  the  monUinft 
f  diage,  and  too.*h  ornament  in  the  nsoal  atyla  of  the  period. 
A  gMd  examdte  of  an  Early  En^idi  f ont  ia  at  AH  Baint^ 
LdoMtar;  mm  maj  be  aeen  at  St  Gil«B,  Ozfnd,  and 
at  UtSdvi,  SoAilk.  Fonts  of  tte  Decorated  period  am 
also  leas  common  than  those  of  the  precedent  Norman  ot 
snbseqnent  Perpendicular  periods,  bnt  are  superior  in  d»- 
tail  and  execution  to  those  of  ai^  other  stage  of  our  art- 
Fonts  of  ^e  Perpindicohir  period  are  Very  common,  and 
are  generally  raised  upon  steps,  which,  together  with  the 
body  of  the  font,  are  frequently  richly  ornamented  with 
panneling.  It  was  also  the  custom  during  Om  period  ts 
onuunent  the  f<«it  with  shields  and  coata  of  anu  and 
other  heraldic  insignia,  as  at  Heme,  Kanb 

Leaden  fonts  of  Korman  date  are  found  at  Dorduater, 
Oxon,  at  Avebu^,  Wila,  and  other  places.  In  K^iood. 
Chapel  there  was  a  brazen  font  in  which  the  tml  childrea 
of  Scotland  were  baptized  It  was  carried  off  in  1544  by- 
Sir  B.  Lea,  and  given  by  tim  to  the  church  at  St  Albtn^ 
and  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Fnritans.  A  sOvor 
font  was  at  Canterbnzy,  which  was  sometimca  brought  to 
WeatBunster  ou  the  oeeasion  of  n  iml  baptim.  At 
Ohobfaam,  Surrey,  tltera  b  n  letdaa  unt  eorered  irltt 
oaken  paneb  of      16th  oentaiy. 

In  1236  it  was  ordered  by  -Edmund,  ardiblshop  of 
Canterbury,  that  beptiamal  fonta  ahould  be  kept  mdet 
and  key,  aa  a  precaution  against  sorcery :  "Pontes  bapts 
males  sub  sera  claosi  teneuitnr  propter  sortilegia."  The 
lids  appear  at  first  to  have  been  quite  aln^ile  and  flat. 
They  {padnally,  however,  padook  of  the  ornamentation  of 
Uie  iont  itaetf,  and  are  often  of  pyramidal  and  conical  f onns, 
highly  decorated  with  finlals,  crockets,  mouldings  and 
grotesques.  Some  -very  rich  font  covers  may  be  seen  at 
EwQlmo,  Ozon ;  St  Qregoty,  Sudbury;  ITorth  Walsin^um, 
Norfolk ;  Worlingworth,  Suffolk:.  ■  The  mdinaiy  position 
of  the  font  in  tho  church  was  near  the  entrance,  iuoally  to 
the  left  of  the  south  door. 

r  maamniala,  Fsris,  1830; 

,  voL  v;)  Pma^a  gTawnrw  ^ 
(W.HK) 


See  Ciiiiiioiit,  Court  (Tq 
SfanpsoD,  ScrUt  tfAfUimil 
VloQrt-le-Siio,  ZM.  A  VAt 
ArekOedm. 

FONTAINE,  Jiur  m  la.  Baa  Li  ToaraAm 
FOlTTAIMi;  PtzREi  Fumxns  LtariSD  (1783-I85S), 
French  architect,  was  bom  at  Pontcuse,  September  20^ 
1762.  He  was  of  a  family  several  of  whose  members  had 
distinguished  themselves  as  archtteda,  and  he  early  sliowed 
the  taste  and  the  abilit;^  whidi  prOnosed  to  revive  in  hia 
person  the  fami^  distinction.  Leaving  the  coll^  of 
Fontoise  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Lisle-Adam, 
to  assist  in  hydranllo  works  undertaken  by  the  architect 
Andr&  To  iacQitate  Us  Improvement  AndM  allowed  Urn 
tohsveaecesstohisplana  and  to  copy  hb  deaigns.  AttluB 
lame  he  formed  a  friendship  with  another  young  atodsnt  of 
his  art,  Thibaut,  whose  paraion  quickened  hia  own.  In 
October  1779  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  in  the  school 
of  Peyre  tho  youoger,  and  there  began  his  acqnaintanoe  with 
Fercier,  which  ripened  into  a  life-long  friendship.'  After 
aiz  years  of  atndy  he  competed  for  a  prize  at  the  Aeaden^, 
and,  winning  the  second,  received  a  pension  and  waa  sent  to 
Rome  (1785).  FercittBiGconvanieaUm,  TheBavolntioa 
breaking  out  soon  after  his  ntom  to  Franesb  Iw  totA  Rfngt 
in  En^indj  hnt  aftn  Uii  MtaUidwaut  (rf  tta  ocHMBlat% 
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kt  WH  muplajtA  hy  Bouputo  to  mttm  tlw  paltce  of 
IblmuwiL  Henceforth  ho  wu  follf  euf[agM  in  the 
prioeiiial  Mdutectatal  wocka  ezecutod  io  Parts,  u  aichitect 
■neceaaively  to  NapoleoD  I.,  Looia  XTIIL,  and  LouJa 
Philipps.  In  eonjnnctioD  with  Fercier  (till  hia  death)  he 
ma  omploTed  on  the  Arch  of  the  Carrooael,  the  restoration 
of  the  Palais-Royal,  the  grand  staircase  of  tho  Loavre,  and 
the  works  projected  fur  the  union  of  tha  Lonvre  and  the 
Tuilerie&  In  1812  he  was  admittod  a  member  of  tha 
AcadcmjT  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  1613  was  nomad  first 
arcbitoct  to  the  emperor.  With  Percler  be  pnhlished 
tha  following  worka, — Palait,  Maitont,  et  autt'a  £d\fiee» 
Modtma  dettinit  d  Rtm«  (1798);  Detcripiioa  det  Fetet 
H  CirimonUt  dn  Mariage  de  Napolion  et  dt  Marie  Lovite 
(1810);  and  Rtcwil  de  Dkoratiom  Inieruura  (1812). 
Pontaine  lost  his  friend  and  associate  Percier  in  1838,  and 
died  himself  at  Paris,  October  10,  1853. 

FONTAINEBLEAU,  a  town  at  France^  at  the  head  of 
an  arrondissement,  in  the  department  of  8eine-et-Hame, 
about  37  miles  S.E.  from  Paris  on  the  railway  to  Lyons, 
m  43'  24'  23"  N.  laL  and  2*  42'  1"  E.  lon^  It  stands 
in  tlu  midst  of  the  forest  ot  FontaineUflMi,  ii  well  bttil^ 
and  has  brtnd,  clean,  handsome  atreeta.  Among  the  ntore 
important  buildings  and  institutiona  are  the  hotel  de  ville, 
tlie  barrack^  the  court-hoose,  two  hospitals,  a  college,  and 
a  pnbUe  library.  The  Fompadoar  mansion,  and  a  portion 
of  that  which  belonged  to  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  are  still 
preserred ;  and  a  etatne  of  General  Damesme  adorns  the 
principal  square.  Wood-turning  and  tbe  manufacture  of 
porcelain  and  earUienwara  are  the  chief  industries ;  and 
wine,  grapes,  garden  produce,  and  paving  stones  are 
attidea  of  export  Tha  popnlation  in  1871  was  11,545.  In 
tha  immirdn^  rieini^  of  toe  town  ia  the  celebrated  palace 
of  FontaineUeaa — one  of  the  latest,  and  in  tha  interior 
one  of  Uie  most  anmptnous,  of  the  nqral  residences  of 
Fiance.  The  origin  of  the  name  and  of  Uie  building  are 
a^iaUy  nnknown ;  but  the  old  manor-house  was  used  by 
Louis  VIL  in  the  l^ter  part  of  the  12th  century,  and  con- 
tinned  a  favourite  residence  of  Philip  Anguatus  and  St 
Louia.  The  existing  edifice  was  begun  by  Francis  L,  who. 
lud  out  immense  sums  of  money  in  its  erection,  employing 
Primaticcio,  a  famous  Italian  architect,  tp  draw  the  plans, 
and  eommiasiontng  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Andrea  del  Barto, 
and  BanTennto  Cellini  to  expend  the  resoarcea  of  their  arts 
in  making  it  ■  truly  royal  residence.  Heniy  IT.  doubled 
the  aren  of  tha  buildings  and  gardens,  adding  among  other 
portiona  the  great  Diana  gallny,  the  Court  of  the  Princes, 
and  the  Qalerie  dea  Cerfs.  A  canal  which  he  constructed 
was  afterwards  fiUed  up  by  Louis  XIV.  With  Louis  XV. 
the  palace  fall  into  disfavour,  and  for  a  time  it  was  used 
as  a  military  school  Kapolaon  I.  restored  it  with  great 
splendour,  at  a  cost  of  6  million  francs,  and  often  resided  in 
it ;  but  after  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  it  was  again  allowed 
to  fall  idto  disrepair.  Louis  XVIIL  and  Louis  Philippe 
bothdidaoBewhattoitareatoration.  The  ccmgeries  of  build- 
ings is  very  extensive^  the  roofing,  it  is  said,  coveringjio  le» 
than  14  acres.  There  are  five  groat  courts,  distinguished  as 
the  Court  of  the  White  Horse,  the  Court  of  the  Fountain,  the 
Oral  or  Doiyon  Court,  the  Court  of  Princes,  and  the  Court 
U  the  Eitohens  or  of  Henry  IV.  The  first  is  also  called 
the  Court  of  Adienx  in  memory  of  the  parting  scene 
between  Napoleon  and  his  Old  Guard  in  l'814,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Horse  Shoe  staircase.  The  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  was  built  under  Francis  L,  and  the  chapel  of  St 
Satumin  dates  from  tha  same  period,  and  oonipiea  the  ette 
o(  an  older  buildins  which  was  consecrated  b?  Thomas  & 
Becket  It  is  Impossible  to  do  more  tlian  mention  •  few 
of  the  hiatorieal  events  which  have  taken  place  at 
Fontaineblean.  Philtp  the  Faii;  Henry  III,  and  Louis 
JJSL  win  all  b«n  m  the  palace^  and  the  first  of  thaie 


kinsa  dieflliere.    James  T.  of  Scotland  was  there  iceuved 

by  his  intended  bride ;  and  Charles  Y.  of  Germany  was 
entertained  there  in  1539.  Christina  of  Sweden  lived 
there  for  years,  and  the  gallery  is  still  shown  whore  she 
caused  her  secretary  Monaldeschi  to  be  murdered,  or,  as 
she  regarded  it,  executed.  In  1686  Fontaineblean  saw  the 
signing  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Kantes,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  death  of  Condd.  In  the  18th  century  it 
had  two  iUnstriona  guesta  in  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  and 
Christian  VIL  of  Denmark ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
I9th  it  was  twice  tha  residence  of  Pius  VIL,-~in  2804, 
when  he  came  to  eonseente  Hit  emperor,  and  in  1812-1814, 
when  he  was  that  emperor's  prisoner.  It  was  within  its 
walls  that  the  sentence  of  divorce  was  passed  against 
Josephine.  The  forest  of  Fontainebleau  ia  one  of  the  moti 
beautiful  wooded  tracks  in  France,  and  for  generations  it 
has  been  the  chosen  haunt  of  French  landscape  painters 
The  most  celebrated  spots  are  the  Vall^  de  U  Sotle,  the 
Qotge  an  Loup,  the  Gorge  d'Apremont,  and  the  Fort 
I'Empereur.  The  whole  uea  extends  to  81,740  acra^  and 
it  is  tmreiaed  by  12,000  miles  of  road  and  pathway. 

See  Pftaoc,  MaiumuMe  it  FimtaiaMim.  with  text  1^  ChsoN 
pdllion  Tigt*e,  Fuu,  18W. 

FOm'AKA,  DoitEMico  (1043-1607),  Italian  aichitect 
and  mechanician^  was  bom  at  Mili,  a  village  on  the  lake  oE 
(^mo,  in  1643.    After  a  ^ood  training  in  mathematics 
he  went  in  1663  to  join  bis  elder  brother,  then  studying 
architecture  at  Rome.    He  mode  rapid  progress,  and  was 
taken  into  the  aervlee  of  Cardinal  Hontatto,  for  whom  he 
erected  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggbre 
and  the  Villa  KegronL    When  the  cardinal's  pension  was 
atoppcd  by  the  pope,  Gregory  XIIL,  Fontana  jlunteered. 
to  complete  the  works  in  hand  at  his  own  expense,  Tha 
carding  being  soon  after  elected  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Sixtos  v.,  he  immediately  appomted  Fontana  his  chief 
architect.   Amongst  the  worka  executed  by  him  were  the 
Lateran  Palace,  the  palace  of  Monte  Cavallo  (the  Quiiinal), 
the  Vatican  Library,  Stc.   Bat  the  undertaking  which 
brought  Fontana  the  highest  repute  was  the  removal  of  the 
great  Egyptian  obelisk,  brought  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula,  which  was  lying  in  Uie  circus  of  the  Vatican,  and 
its  erection  in  front  of  St  Peter's.    This  he  accomplished 
in  1686.    After  the  death  of  ^ztus  V.,  charges  were 
brought  against  Fontana  of  misappnqniatiMi  of  puUie 
moneys,  and  dement  VIXL  dismisad  him  from  his  poet 
(1893).    nUa  appears  tO'haTe  beenjost  in  time  to.save 
the  Colosseum  f  rtsn  bung  converted  by  Fontana  into  a  huge 
cloth  factory,  according  to  a  project  of  Sixtos  V.  Fontana 
wsa  then  ciUled  to  Naples,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of 
architect  to  the  viceroy,  the  count  of  Miranda.    At  Naples 
he  built  the  royal  poloce,  constructed  several  canals,  and 
projected  a  new  harbour  and  bridge,  which  be  did  not  live 
to  execute.    The  only  literary  work  left  by  this  architect 
is  his  account  of  the  removal  of  the  obelisk,  1589.  He 
<Ued  at  N^laa  in  1607,  and  was  hononed  wilik  a  -pMnpoiw 
funeral  in  the  church  of  St  Ann, 

PONTAKA,  La-mkia  (1662-1614),  daughter  of  Proa- 
pen  (see  below),  was  a  painter  of  no  little  fame,  especially 
in  portraits.  She  was  greatly  employed  by  the  ladies  of 
Boti^na,  and,  going  thence  to  Rome,  painted  the  likenesses 
of  many  illustrious  personages,  being  under  the  particnlOr 
patronage  of  the  family  (Buoncampagni)  of  Pope  Gregory 
XIU.,  who  died  in  1686.  The  Roman  ladies,  from  th(*  days 
of  this  pontiff  to  those  of  Paul  V.,  elected  in  160S,  showed 
no  less  &Tour  to  Lavinia  than  their  Bolo^iese  sideia  had 
done ;  and  Paul  V.  was  himself  among  her  sitters.  Borne  of 
her  portraits,  often  lavishly  paid  for,  have  been  attributed 
to  Guide,  In  works  of  a  different  kind  also  she  unitetr  care 
and  delicacy  with  ^Idness,  .Vr-.oog  the  chief  of  these  ar 
a  Venna  in  the  Berlin  museum;  the' Virgin  lifting  a  veil 
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from  A«  ■lAoping  infant  Ghriat,  in  the  Eicorial;  and  the 
Qnoen  of  Sheba  vUiting  Solomon.  .Her  own  portrut  in 
7oatb — ehe  was  aceoonted  very  beaBtifol — was  perhaps  her 
masterpieca^  it  belongs  to  the  Coonts  Zappi  of  Imola,  the 
family  into  whidi  Layinia  married.  She  isdeerbod  on  the 
whole  a  better  painter  than  her  father ;  &om  him  naturally 
tame  her.  firat  instmction,  but  the  gradually  adopted  the 
Caiaoeesque  style,  with  strong  qoasi-Teoetian  colouring, 
fihe  was  elected  into  the  Acadsmy  <tf  Borne,  and  died  in 
that  aby  in  1614. 

FONT  AN  A,  PaospXBO  (1S12-1597),  a  punter,  was 
Moia  in  Bologna,  and  became  a  pupil  of  unoeenso  da  Imola. 
He  afterwards  worked  for  Tasari  and  Pierino  del  Taga.  It 
iras  probably  from  Yasari  that  Fontana  acquired  a  practice 
cf  offhand,  self-displaying  work.  He  undertook  a  multitude 
of  commissions,  and  wss  so  rapid  that  be  punted,  it  is 
said,  io.a  few  weeks  an  entire  hall  m  the  Vttelli  Palace  at 
CSt^  di  Caatello.  Along  with  daring,  he  had  fertility  of 
comtooatioQ,  and  in  works  of  parade  he  attained  a  certain 
measore  of  mccess^  although  his  drawing  was  incorrect, 
and.  his  masnerism  palpable.  He  belongs  to  the  degenerate 
period  of  the  Bolognese  school,  ander  the  influence  chie^ 
ti  fba  imitators  of  Baphael— ^abbatini,  Sammacbini,  and 
Passerotti  being  three  of  bis  principal  colleagnee.  His 
soundest  sncceaaes  were  in  portraiture,  in  which  branch  of 
art  he  stood  so  high  that  towards  1550  Michelangelo 
introduced  him  to  Pope  Julius  IIL  as  a  portrait-painter; 
and  be  was  pentuoned  by  this  pope,  and  remained  at  the 

Kutifioal  court  with  the  three  successors  of  Julius!  Here 
lived  on  a  grand  scale,  and  figonfd  as  a  sort  of  arbiter 
and  oracle  among  hia  profaidotiaf  brethren.  Betnming  to 
Bologna,  he  opwied  a  aeho<d  of  art,  in  which  ba  became  the 
preceptor  of  Lodorico  and  Agoetino  Caracci;  but  these 
pupils,  standing  forth  as  reformers  and  innovators,  finally 
eztingnished  the  academy  and  the  vogue  of  Fontana.  His 
■ubjects  were  in  the  way  of  sacred  and  profane  history  and 
of  fable.  He  has  left  a  large  quantity  of  work  in  Bologna, 
— the  picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  ChurMi  of 
3.  Maria  delle  Qraaie,  being  considered  liia  maat«rmecs — 
not  unlike  tiie  a^la  of  Paul  Venmeae.  Hia  deaui  took 
place  in  Boms  in  1997. 

FONTANES,  Louis,  Marquis  de  (1797-1821),  French 
poet  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Kiort,  in  Poiton,  March  6, 
1767.  Ha  was  a  descendant  of  a  noble  Protestant  famOy 
of  Languedoc,  banished  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Kantea,  bot  afterwards  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  and 
restored  to  their  native  land.  Having  completed  bis 
fdoeation  at  the  college  of  Kiort,  he  went  m  1777,  after 
the  death  of  hia  father  and  brother,  to  Paris.  Be  had 
already  mode  several  attempts  in  verse;  and  in  1778  he 
pablisbftd  a  abort  descriptive  ptmn  oitttlad  Za  Fortt  d« 
Naurre.  Thia  procored  htm  the  notice  and  friaDdsbip  of 
Dooi^  and  he  was  encouraged  to  pnaevere.  During  the 
next  twelve  years  he  pnblianed  L»  Cri  d«  mm  Ceeur ;  Le 
Jour  det  Mori*  dan*  une  Campagne,  an  imitation  of  Gray's 
SUgp;  a  translation  of  Pope's  Emy  on  Man  (1783),  with 
an  elegant  introduction  which  attracted  more  attention 
iban  the  poem  itself;  Le  7«yer;  La  Ckartrwtt  de  Parit ; 
and  L'E$$ai  tw  TilffroflOffiM  ^I789)<  In  thia.  year 
upeared  also  his  J^ittrv  «ur  VEdU  mi  Favear  da  tum- 
VatAtiliqua,  which  ma  crowned  1^  the  academy.  The 
Bevtdation  converted  the  poet  into  a  jonmalist,  and  he 
took  port  in  ^e  editorship  of  the  Jfercure  JVcmfwand  the 
Modayieur.  Compelled  to  leave  Paris  after  the  death  of 
the  king,  he  withdrew  to  Lyons,  where  he  married  and 
remained  till  the  arrival  of  CoUot  d'Herbois  in  1793. 
Driven  again  to  lead  a  wandering  life,  be  displayed  at  once 
his  litwaiy  pomr,  hia  patriotism,  and  his  Intrepidi^  in  the 
tt^nent  petition  on  behalf  of  the  Lyodnese  victims  of 
OoUot  d'Heitms  and  his  coUeagae^  which  was  presented 


to  tbeiooDTaDtidain  December  of  that- jeai.  For  fbu  boU 
appeal  be  was  proscribed,  and  be  owed  his  Noteeticn 
in  concealment  to  the  friendship  of  Madame  DnfaaaBQy. 
After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  Fontoues  was  appmnted  pro- 
fessor of  belles  lettres  at  tho  central  school,  and  admitted  a 
member  of  the  luatitnte.  About,  the  same  time  he  was 
associated  with  La  Harpe  in  the  conduct  of  the  ifimorvd. 
For  one  of  his  articles  he  was  condemned  to  banishment  by 
th^Directoiy  and  expelled  from  the  Inatitals.  Heeacaped 
to  England^  ^nd  there  lenewad  Ua  acqnalntanee  wiUi 
Ohateanbriand,  alao  an  exUa.  Retnnung  to  France  after 
the  18th  Bnunaire,  he  was  soon  after  commiswmed  1^  the 
first  consul  to  write  the  funeral  oration  on  WaaUngton, 
and  this  opened  a  new  chapter  in  his  life.  Bonaparte^ 
satisfied  with  the  £loffe,  admitted  Fontanes  to  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  him ;  he  was  soon  reinstated  at  tlia  Institute, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  legislative  body,  of  which  in 
180i  he  was  made  preudent  He  was  also  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  L^pon  of  Honour;  and  in  1808  he  wu 
made  grand  master  of  the  university.  Fontanes  was  cen- 
sured by  the  republican  party  for  idle^d  servility  to  the 
emperor ;  bat  apparently  without  reason.  He  was  created 
count,  and  in  1610  was  called  to  the  senatai  He'  voted 
for  Uie  de|>o8ition  of  Kapoleon,  retained  hia  ofiBces  under 
the  provisional  government,  and  was  made  a  peer  by  Louis 
XVIIL  In  February.  1816  the  post  of  grand  master  of  the 
university  was  suppressed,  and  Fontanes  was  promoted 
grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  remained 
passive  daring  the  Hundred  Days,  and  after  the  second 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  made  a  privy  coundllw. 
The  title  of  marquis  was  conferred  on  bun  in  1817.  In 
Januaiy  1621  be  was  ehoaen  pcesideot  of  thp  SotUU  dea 
Bonnes  Lettres ;  but  bis  health  bad  long  been  dee^nis^  and 
he  died  at  Paris  on  the  17th  of  March  of  thai  year.  Be 
leftunfinisbed  a  poem  entitled  Za  Griee  DdivrStj  of  which 
high  expectations  h^  been  formed.  A  collected  edition  of 
the  worics  of  Fontanes  was  first  published  by  Bainte-Beuve, 
with  a  critical  uid  biographical  memoir,  in  1837. 

FONTABABIA.  See  Fobhtebbabia. 
•  FOmXNAT-L&COHTE,  the  duef  town  of  an  atroii- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Vend^  France,  is  ritnated 
on  both  udes  of  the  river  Yendte  at  the  point  wbeio  it-, 
becomes  navigable,  36  miles  of  La' Bocbe«nr-Yoti' 
(Napolten  Yendto).  The  town  has  an  antique  and  atrag> 
gling  appearance  but  there  are  some  good  houses  in  the 
suburbs.  It  possesses  a  communal  college^  a  prison,  a 
hospital,  a  theatre,  tbe  remuns  of  an  old  castle  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  connts  of  Poitiers,  and  two  old 
and  beaotif  at  dturchei^  liotre  Dame  and  St  John.  Both 
are  of  Bomaneaqoe  Mchitectnre,  terminated  wiUi  Qotltio 
spires,  the  spire  of  Kotie  Dame  faring  311  f eet  iu  bsigU. 
The  principu  indnatriea  ate  jtba  monu&oture  of  eeBiae  luen 
and  woollen  cloths,  Iwewing,  and  tanning ;  and  tlma  b  a 
considerable  trade  in  wine,  fndta,  timber,  bemp^'flaj^  aod 
cattle. 

Fontenajr  occrqAt*  the  ^te  of  >a  old  Baman  tnn.  It  wm 
c&ptojed  by  th«  English  i&  1801,  and  dttiine  tha  wars  of  Um 
Hngnmota  it  wm  ten  times  besi^ed.  Lonis  Xltl.  in  10X1  otienA 
the  demolition  of  its  fortiRcatiou^  and  in  1S4S,  dniinir  tha  rebellion 
wtinst  the  pstliament  It  fsU  into  the  baMa  of  Um  doUm  tt 
^ton.  In  the  time  of  the  Bovolntton  It  was  edlid  FoBtraMr-b- 
Penple.   Popolatioa  in  1S70^  7M» 

FONTEkELI^  Bern  AM)  m  Botizb  dk  (1657-1797), 
author  '  of  the  Dialogva  da  Hot  U, .  Uttiretimi .  mir  la 
Fluraliiidet  Monda,  (be,  waa  bom  at  Bonen  on  the  11th 
of  February  1657,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  9th  of  January 
1757,  having  thus  very  neariy  attained  the  age  of  100 
years.  His  father  was  an  advocate  settled  in  Bouen,  his 
mother  a  sister  of  the  gitet  Comeille.  He  was  educated 
at  the  coH^  of  the  Jesuits  in  bu  native  city,  and  dis- 
tinguished' bimaelf  If  the  axtaordinw^y  prccoa^.  aa  well 
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M  the  amuus  Temtility,  o(  hi.  taleataL  Hia  teaobui. 
»toMrfay»prBciatedtliew,wwa  aimoM  to  »Uuw  him 
into  Ihdr  order,  but  hu  father  liad  dedgoed  liim  for  the 
w'  !£?  J"  «~«lingl7 1»i  b*came ;  but,  baling 

u    7^  ,  ?  «ntn«ted  to  bim,  he  soon 

abandoned  law  ialdisgtwt  and  gave  bimseU  whoilT  to 
literary  purstits.  -His  attention  was  fint  directed  to 
poetical  composition';  and  more  than  once  he  competed 
for  the  poetry  prizes  of  the  French  Academy,  but  never 
«Sv  He  had  also  the  soirow  of  witneanng,  in 

ujL  ■  ***^  fwlnra  of  his  tragedy  Aipar,  A  failure 
wUdt  was  all  the  more  mortifying  because,  for  the  purpose 
or  umoying  Baciu^  Thomas  Oomeille  bad  previonsly 
sounded  forth  in  the  Ifereurt  the  paJsM  of  his  nephew  aa 
the  most  gifted  of  all  the  younger  dramatista.  Fonteadle 
afterwards  acknowledged  the  justice  of  tbe  publio  vwdict  by 
boming  his  unfortunate  drama,  of  which  nothing  but  tbe 
name  now  surriTei.  But  for  several  years  he  peraisted  in 
the  belief  that  poetry  was  hia  true  vocation,  and  continued 
to  produce  dramatic  compositions,  the  mediocnty  of  which, 
conaidering  the  author's  real  talent^  is  positively  astonish- 
ing. His  opera  of  TbHit  a  Pilie,  though  highly  praised 
hf  Tolture,  cannot  be  aaid  to  rise  mueh  abon  the  otbrn ; 
•ad  it  is  dgniSeani  that  of  aU  his  dramatio  worka,  not  one 
has  kept  the  stage.  His  Fctna  PoMtoraie*  have  no  greater 
claim  to  permanent  repute^  being  charactorised  by  stiffiiesa 
and  affbctatioQ ;  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  his 
poetry  in  general  is  that  it  displays  much  of  the  limae 
labor,  great  purity  of  diction,  cmd  occasional  felimty  of 
oxprenion.  It  was  by  bis  Diolotfvea  det  Morti,  ^lublished 
ia  168^  that  Fontenelle  first  established  a  genuine  claim 
to  litenuy  mnk;  and  that  elaim  waa  reiy  gmch 
eabanoed  three  yean  later  by  the  eppoarance  of  the 
Xmiraiau  nr  In  Pturalitt  de»  Monda,  a  work  which  woa 
nmong  the  very  first  to  illustrate  the  possibility  of  being 
aeteutifio  without  being  cither  nnintereeting  or  unin- 
telligible to  the  ordinary  reader.  It  was  precisely  the 
kind  of  work  which  Funtonelle  was  capable  of  executing 
well,  both  from  the  natural  bent  of  bis  intellect  and  from 
the  course  of  his  preTions  atudiea.  His  object  waa  to 
popularize  among  his  countrymen  tbe  astronomical  theories 
of  Descartea ;  and  it  may  woU  be  doubted  if  that  pbilo- 
■opher  ner  ranked  a  more  ingenious  or  aneeeeafut  ex- 
ponniler  amoDg  the  number  of  hia  disdples.  Hitherto 
Foatanelle  had  continued  to  reside  in  Rouen,  but  in  1687 
he  removed  to  Paris  for  ^rmanent  residence  there ;  and  in 
tbe  aame  year  be  published  bis  Hutoire  dt$  Oradu,  a 
book  which  mode  a  considerable  noise  iu  the  theologteal 
as  well  as  in  the  phUosopIiical  world.  It  was  not  so  much 
aa  original  work  aa  a  reduction  from  tbe  Ijitin  of  Van  Dale, 
and  consisted  of  two  essays  the  first  of  which  was  designed 
to  prove  Uiat  oraetee  were  not  gtrea  by  the  supernatural 
•geo^  of  deaiotts  «>d  the  second,  tiiat  they  did  not 
eeaaa  with  the  birth  of  Christ,  The  cleamesa  and  precision 
of  the  style,  and  the  smooth  fiow  of  the  reasoning  in  this 
treatfae^  have  been  always  much  admired.  It  excited  the 
snspdon  of  the  church,  however,  and  a  Jesuit,  by  name 
Baltoa,  published  a  ponderous  refutation  of  it ;  but  the 
peace-loving  disposition  of  its  author  impelled  bim  to  leave 
his  opponent  unanswered.  He  was  too  boB^,  he- Wrote  to 
Ledece,  and  added,  "  Eofln,-  je  n'ai  pmnt  dn  tout  llinmenr 
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poUmique,  et  tontos  les  querelles  me  d^luaent  J'aime 
nieux  que  le  diablo  ait  6t&  prophite,  puisque  le  pite  jisuite 
le  vent,  et  qu'U  ctoit  cela  plus  orthodoxe."  To  the  folluw- 
tng  year  (1688J  belongs  his  Digreatio*  tar  let  Aneunt  et  la 
ff[)\ltrnfi.\n  which  hs  took  the  modem  side  in  a  somewhat 
onnecemry  wntroversy  then  raging;  his  DmUes  lur  le 
Strlimt  Phptique  da  Causet  Occasiotuaei  (against  Male- 
bmadie)  appMred  shortly  afterwards.  In  1691  he  was 
iMoind  intoOe  IMi  Aoademy  in  apito  of  the  detennined 


efforts  of  Racine  and  B(Hlean,  who  on  four  previona  o^; 
dons  had  eeoured  hie  rejection.  ^  He  subsequently  waa 
admitted  a  member  both  of  the  Academy-of  Imcriptioia 
and  of  the  Aoadeaiy  of  Seienoee;  tad  in  169S  he  became 
.perpetual  jneaOm  to  the  latter  body.  This  office  ha 
actually  hehl  lor  tb»  long  p^od  of  forty-two  yean ;  and 
it  was  in  tiiis  official  capacity  tliat  he  wrote  the  Htitvinde 
PAeadhM  det  Sdeneet,  containing  extracts  and  analyrti 
of  tbe  prooeedinga,  and  alio  the  £loge»  of  the  membetsi 
llieae  last  are  written  with  great  simplicity  and  delicacy; 
while  of  the  {vefaces  to  the  Bittoire,  Sainte-Beiiva  declares 
that  in  them  "  il  It  attaint  i  nue  vt^table  perfection,  eacwa 
agr^bb  et  preaqne  sivferh."  The  oaly  other  worki  ti 
Fontenelle  that  require  to  be  mentioned  are  his  e^omftrw 
de  r/tyfiu  aad  his^ipofofW  (fes  IWMIoM.  Of  the  former, 
his  Academy  compoaitioo,  he  himself  is  reported  to  have 
aaid  (so  far,  jostly)— « IWe,  now,  is  a  book  which  only 
eight  men  in  Europe  can  undeistan^  and  the  author  is  liot 
one  of  tbe  eight"  Fontenelle  forms  a  link  of  eonnexion 
bstween  two  very  widely  different  periods  of  French  literal 
ture,  that  of  Comeillo,  Racine,  and  Boilean  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  and  Diderot  on 
the  other.  It  is  not  hi  Tirtue  of  hia  great  age  alone  that 
tluB  cau  ba  aaid  of  1dm ;  he  actually  had  mudi  in  common 
with  the  heaux  eapriU  at  the  17th  century,  as  well  as 
with  i^ft  phUo»^)ke»  of  the  IStL  But  it  is  to  the  latter 
rather  than  to  Uie  former  period  that  he  properly  belongs^ 
and  it  is  not  a  .little  significant  that  while  as  a  poet 
and  man  of  fashion  he  was  "  the  butt  of  all  the  clever  men 
in  Paris'  during  the  Arst  fifty'  yean  of  his  life,  he  lattorly 
came  to  be  "  force  and  an  authority  in  the  intellectual 
life  "  of  the  periqd.  He  has  no  daim  to  be  resided  as  a 
genius ;  but,  as  Sainte-Benve  has  said,  he  well  deaerrea  a 
place  **  dons  k  dasse  dea  eepiits  infinimente  dMingnda  ' 
otstlngDiahad,  however,  it  ought  to  be  added  by  intelli- 
gence rather  dtau  by  intellect  and  lesa  by  the  power 
of  saying  much  than  by  the  power  <rf  saying  a  little 
weQ.  In  personal  chanctef  ho  baa  sometimes  besn 
described  as  having  been  revolUngly  heartless ;  and  it  is 
abundantly  ptoin  Uiat  he  was  singularly  incajMble  of  feel> 
ing  strongly  the  more  generous  emotitms — a  miaftvtuoe,  or_ 
a  fault,  whioh  revealed  itself  in  many  wajs.  "H  font' 
avoir  de  Mue  poor  avtrfr  da  jpiftt"  But  the  ^nieal 
expresuona  (tf  iochimaa  arenot  to  betakeotooKtHally; 
and  the  mere  bet  that  he  lived  and  died  in  the  esteem  of 
many  friends  sofficea  to  show  ttiat  the  theoretical  selfisb- 
nees  which  he  sometimes  professed  cannot  have  been  oon- 
aistently  and  at  all  times  carried  'into  practice. 

There  hav«  bMU  nvenl  eollcctlTe  editions  of  Fonttncll«*i  woru 
Tha  best  are  those  o(  Pvis,  in  8  vols.  8vo,  17M,  ud  S  volt.  8t(^ 
I82S.  Some  of  Us  separata  vorlu  have  Wn  Teij  frequently  re- 
printed and  alio  tranalaled.  The  PlmnlUt  du  Mmdu  was  trui- 
fated  into  moduli  Qresk  in  17H,  Saiate-Baave  hss  an  iatererting 
eMttf  «n  Foatenalla^  with  aavenl  Dsefnl  lelereaoei.  in  tbe  Cbvatrte 
If  M  ZwhA;  vqL  ill. 

FONTETBAtTLT,  or  Fontivkaitd,  in  Latin  Fom 
Xbraldij  a  'town  of  Fnnce,  with  a  population  of  about 
3600,  in  the  department  of  Haine^t-Loire,  10  miles  S.E. 
of  Saumur,  and  2  miles  from  the  confluence  of  tbe  Loire 
and  Vienna,  It  is  aituated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  district, 
and  the  inhabitanta  carry  on  various  minor  industries 
fostered  by  the  timber  trade.  The  interest  of  the  j^aee 
eentrea  in  ite  abbey,  which  since  1804  haa  been  ntitized 
and  abuaed  ai  a  central  house  of  detention  for  coavicta. 
In  npito  of  mntibtion  end  "  translation, "  the  building 
remoms  a  fine  example  of  the  architecture  of  the  12th  cej-r 
tnry.  The  church,  of  which  only  the  choir  and  apse  tie 
appropriated  to  divine  service,  bos  a  beautiful  nave  covered 
by  four  cupolas.  In  a  cba[>el  in  the  south  transept  arc  the 
effigies  of  Henry  IL  of  England  and  his  wife  Eleonora  of 
Qoienoe,  and  of  lUchard  the  Lion  Heart  and  jdm'a  wiC^ 
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Iiobella  of  AngonUm*— Elstnon's  being  of  oak  and  Uw 
Teat  of  itoBe.  The  Memd  eonrt  of  tbe  abbev  conteini  a 
renuukablo  building,  whidi  long  w«tt  nnder  uw  mimMner 
of  ekapdU/Kairaire,  but  vw  in  toalilgr  tiw  old  kitdten. 
Details  and  diorama  vOl  be  fonod  in  TiolleUo-Dac'a 
DiaionnaiTe  de  FArekiuavre.  There  an  thfee  stones,  of 
whidi  the  first  ia  sa  octagon,  tbe  second  a  square,  and  the 
third  an  octagon ;  and  the  whole  ia .  snrmoanted  by  a  sort 
of  pTramidal  structure.'  FonteTmalt  wot  founded  about 
the  end  of  the  11th  century  by  Robert  of  Arbriss"!,  wlio 
vas  bqfu  ia  tlie  Tilings  of  Afbrissel  or  Arbresec,  in  the 
diocese  of  Rennes,  and  attained  great  fame  as  a  preacher 
and  as^cetic.  It  consisted  of  a  nunnery  for  vin^ns  and 
vidowB,  a  niagdaleneum,  a  hospital  for  l^en  and  other 
diseased  folk,  a  convent,  and  a  church,  ilia  church  was 
used  both  by  the  monks  and  the  nuns,  bnt  no  communica- 
tion -KaA  permitted  between  the  two  sexes.  The  order  o( 
Fonte^Tault  was  recognized  by  Pascal  IL  in  1106,  and 
again  mora  expressly  by  a  bull  in  1113.  It  wi>b  placed  by 
tt9  founder  under  tho  patronage  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and 
entrosteid  to  the  superintendence  of  an  nbbru,  who  was 
suprom^  not  only  over  the  Duns  but  alsu  orer  the  monks. 
The  first  who  held  the  office  was  Fetronella  de  Craon- 
ChemilU.  The  success  of  the  order  was  so  great  that  at 
Bobertv  death  it  ia  said  there  were  no  fewer  than  3000 
num.  It  nltimatel^  numbered  fifty-seven  priories,  divided 
into  tba  .four  provinces  of  Francs,  Aqbitaine,  Auvergne, 
and  Brittany.  It  continaed  till  t^  French  RevolanoHt 
and  the  sbbey  of  Fonteviaud  was  the  vsul  place  to  whi^ 
tbe  prindosses  of  tho  blood  royal  of  Fr«noe  were  sent  for 
their  cdncaUon.  The  -lost  abbess,  Jnltd  Sophie  Charlotte 
de  Pardaillan,  died  at  Paris  in  1799  in  great  destitution. 

Sea  Edowinl,  FonUtranU  tt  ta  mmumtnU,  «u  JJuloin  dt  cetU 
r^foU  oUtayc  lUpuU  m  /ondatio%  j'vj* '  A  m  nm>rM§im  (1  lOCV- 
inSj,  truit  if  AIM  graPHn  tt  ia  Mr^ria  ia  Mnta,  8  vdi., 

FOOCHO  W.   See  FoH-cnow. 
FOOD.    See  Distetics. 

FOOL.  The  class  of  foots-  buffoons,  or  jesters,  which 
reached  its  culminating  point  of  inflneuce  and  recognized 
placfi  and  function  in  thesocii)  organism  during  tbe  Middle 
Ages,  appears  to  have  exi>t«d  in  all  times  and  countries. 
Kot  only  bavo  there  always  been  individuals  naturally 
inclined  end  endowed  to  amuse  others ;  there  has  been 
besides  ib  most  commnnittes  a  definite  class,  the  members 
of  which  haro  used  their  powers  or  weaknesses  in  this 
Jiraetioa  as  a  re^;iilar  means  of  getting  •  livelihood.  Savage 
jn^ei^  medieine-men,  and  even  prieats,  bave  certainly 
much  in  common  with  the  jester  by  profesnon.  There 
ei^sted  in  ancient  Greece  a  distinct  class  of  professed  fools 
whose  habits  were  not  essentially  different  from  those  of 
the  jesters  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  the  behaviour  of  one 
of  tlicse,  named  Philip,  Xenophun  has  given  a  picturesque 
account  in  the  ^anqnet,  Philip  of  Macedon  is  said  to 
have  possessed  a  court  fool,  and  certainly  these  (as  well  as 
court  poets  and  court  philosophers,  with  whom  they  have 
eometlnwB  been  not  unreasonably  confounded)  were  com- 
mon in  a  number  of  the  petty  courts  at  that  era  of  civili- 
xatioo,  Seume  and  mononei  were  the  Roman  parallels 
of  tho  medinval  witty  fool;  and  dnring  tbe  empire  the 
manufacturo  of  human  monstrosites  was  a  regular  practice, 
slaves  of  this  kind  being  much,  in  request  to  relieve  tho 
languid  hours.  The  jester  again  has  from  time  immemoral 
eAted  at  eastern  courts.  'Witty  stories  are  told  of  Bahalul 
(see  lyHerbelot,  t.v.)  the  jester  of  Haroun  AI  RoRchid, 
which  have  long  had  a  place  in  Western  fiction.  On  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  court  fools  and  deformed  human  crea- 
tures of  all  kinds  were  found  at  the  court  of  Montezuma. 
But  that  monarch  no  doubt  bit  upon  one  great  cause  of 
the  faronr  of  monavdha  for  tUa  elasi  when  be  sud  that 


more  iostnetioB  was  to  be  gathered  from  &em  than  bom 
wiser  man,  for  thqr  diced  to  teU  the  truth."  Mr  Donoe^ 
u  his  easay  On  (As  Cfotnu  end  FooU  <^  Shaie^tearet  baa 
mode  a  ninefold  dtvidon  of  En^h  fools^  acooiding  to 
quality  and  place  of  employment,  as'  Uie  domeatio  fool, 
Uie  city  or  corporation  fool,  tiie  tavern  fool,  the  fool  of  the 
mysteries  and  moralities.  The  last  is  generally  called  the 
"  vice,"  and  is  the  original  of  the  stage  clowns  so  common 
among  the  dramatists  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  who 
embod/  so  much  of  the  . wit  of  Shakespearo.  A  very 
palpable  claasification  is  that  which  distingnishcs  between 
such  creatures  as  were  chosen  to  excite  to  laughter  from 
soma  deformity  of  mind  or  body,  and  such  as  were  so 
chosen  for  a  certain  (to  all  appearance  generally  very 
slwUow)  alertneas  pt  mind  and  power  of  repartee, — or 
briefly,  butts  and  wits.  The  dress  of  the  legnlar  coart  fool 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  altogether  a  rigid  uniform. 
To  judge  from  the  prints  and  tllaminationa  which  are  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge  on  this  matter,  it  seems  to  have 
changed  considerably  from  time  to  time.  The  head  was 
shaved,  the  coat  was  motley,  and  the  breeches  tight,  wit^ 
g>neral1y  one  leg  different  in  colour  from  the  other.  The 
head  was  covered  with  a  garment  lesembltng  a  monk'a  cowl, 
which  fell  over  the  l»ust  and  ahoulder^  and  oftoo  bora 
aases*  ears,  and  was  crested  with  a  cockscomb,  whUe  bella 
bung  from  various  parts  of  tbe  atUre.  The  fool's  banUe 
was  a  short  staff  bearing  a  ridiculons  bead,  to  which  was 
sometimes  attached  an  inflated  bladder,  by  means  of  which 
sbam  castigations  were  effected.  A  long  petticoat  waa  also 
occasionally  worn,  but  seems  to  have  belonged  rather  to 
the  idiots  than  to  the  wits. 

Tho  fool's  business  was  to  amnsa  his  nwster,  to  excite  hifn 
to  laughter  by  sharp  contrast,  to  prevent  the  over-oppression 
of  slate  affairs,  and,  in  harmony  with  a  wdl-known  pbyuolo- 

fical  precept^  by  hii  liveliness  at  maab  to  assist  nia  l<ad'» 
igeation.  The  names  and  tha  irittieiinis  ot  many  of  tBe 
omctal  jeatera  at  the  conrta  af  Europe  have  been  praaerrad 
by  popular  or  state  records.  In  ugland  the  list  ia  long 
between  Hitard,  tbe  fool  of  Edmund  Ironaidet  and  ]Iad:le 
John,  the  fool  of  Charles  I.,  and  probably  the  last  official 
royal  fool  of  England.  Many  ar«  remembered  from  some 
connexion  with  general  or  literary  history.  S«>g^.  was 
attached  to  Edward  IV.,  and  nnder  bis  name  Andrew 
Boorde  published  a  collection  of  poor  jests.  Will  Som- 
men,  of  the  time  ot  Henry  VUL,  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind-hearted  u  well  as  a  wit^  man,  and  occaaionally  naed 
hie  inSuenca  with  the  king  for  good  and  oharitable  pur- 
poses. Acnim,  wb<^  in  his  Ami  qf  ilTuMMa,  gives  a  full 
dascripUon  of  Somnecs,  and  intndnoea  many  popular  fool% 
says  of  him — 

"  Oiilr  this  muoh,  bs  was  »  poor  msa's  friend. 
And  helpt  the  widow  often  U  h«r  ead. 
Tho  Idns  would  ever  grant  what  he  would  ctsre. 
For  wclThe  knew  Will  no  exsctiDg  knave.' 

The  literature  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding  his 
death  is  fall  of  allosions  to  Will  Sommera.  John  Heywood 
was  an  educated  man,  a  post  and  dramatist,  as  wbH  as 
jester  to  Queen  Maiy.  Some  of  hia  dialogues  have  in  con- 
ception a  racy  national  humour.  Jtriin  TarletoD,  famous 
as  a  comic  actor,  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  list  of  jestm 
A  l>Dok  of  Tarleton'a  JaU,  was  published  in  1611,  and, 
together  with  his  Neua  Oiu  of  pMr^ory^mn  reprinted 
by  Mr  Holliwell  for  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  184^ 
Archie  Armstrong,  for  a  too  free  use  of  wit  and  tongue 
against  Laud,  lost  his  office  and  was  banished  the  court. 
The  conduct  of  the  archbishop  against  the  poor  fool  is  i.ot 
the  least  item  of  the  evidence  which  convicts  him  of  a 
certain  narrow-mindedness  and  pattanaaa,  la  Frenah  Ide- 
tory,  too,  the  figure  of  the  eoort-jester  flits  oeroM  Uw 
or  sombre  aeeoe  at  timoi  with  fantasti*  aflSet.  CaiMt* 
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md  Triboabt  ttt  well-known  chancton  of  th*  timet  of 
FrukCH  L  Tribotdet  ftppeuB  in  Kabeliia^  romanoe,  and  b 
the  hBTO  o(  Victor  HngtfB  Le  Sot  •'onuiu,  and,  with  lonie 
changes,  of  Terdi's  opsra  Biffoletto ;  wltile  Cbieot,  the 
litha  and  aooto  Ghaoon,  who  waa  ao  cluss  a  friend  of 
Henry  UL,  u  ponrtaTed  with  cooaiderable  jnatoeae  br 
Damv  in  his  Dame  dt  Montoreav.  In  Qennanj  BndolpH, 
of  Hapaborg  had  hit  Ff aff  Cappadoz,  Mailmilian  1  Wis 
Knni  Ton  dot  Roaen  {whoae  featorea,  aa  well  aa  thoae  of  onr 
own  Will  SomneTa,  bare  been  preMmd  bjr  the  peodl  of 
Eolbein)alidmanjapett7coiirtitsja8terafterjeater.  lAte 
in  the  16th  centnry  appeared  ^  ;Si>fti^Mn»M  Atttuie  di  S<r- 
tctdo,  which  ia  one  of  the  moet  refflarkable  bo<^  ever  written 
abcHifc  jeater.  It  ia  by  Qialio  Ceaare  Ckoce,  a  street 
Duaician  of  Bologna,  and  ia  a  comic  romanca  giving  an 
Mooont  of  the  appevsnoa  at  the  court  of  Alboin  king  of - 
Ih*  Lombaida  <tf  a  peaaant  wondarfol  in  ngUneia,  good 
aaoM^  and  wit,  llw  book  wia  for  a  time  the  moat  popnlar 
in  Xtalj,  A  great  number  of  editions  and  tranalationa  ap- 
pealed, and  it  was  even  veraifisd.  Though  fiction,  botb 
the  fibuacter'  and  the  career  of  Bwteldo  are  typical  of  the 
}eatar.  That  the  priTate  ttxA  nriated  aa  lata  aa  the  last 
centary  ia-prored  by  Swift^a  epitaph  on  Did^  Plearce,  the 
aari  of  SoffiAtk  jester. 

Bm  rUMl,  AmUoJUi  der  ffqflutrrm,  Lriprio.  1789 1  Donn,  TIm 
fftMmj^Comtr«oU,lVii.  (W.Hl.) 

T001SALL  ia  a  game  whieh  combt^  ai  the  name  im- 
ttHsL  in  lairing  metion  to  a  ball,  with  the  tefe  aloBe  It 
naabeao  i^ti^  daaignated  the  "winter  gaaa*  of  Great 
Britain,  and  joatly  takea  the  ntaee  of  cricket  from  Uehael- 
mu  to  I^dyDay.  The  baU  reqnires  to  be  larger  than 
in  all  handball  pastimes,  in  aider  that  it  may  be  easily 
Uded.  Thia  waa  Bceomplished  in  aadent  -timea  "by 
inflating  a  bladder  or  akin  termed /i^Ka  In  Greece  the 
bivwvptH  aeema  to  have  borne  a  leaemblanee  to  the 


peiMBB  dirUed  into  two  partiaa  o[^naed  to  ooe  another: 
Anumgat  the  Bomana  the  harpathtm,  detiredAom  Greek 
Totb  ipK^if,  to  aeise^  thos  ahowing  that  canyiw  the 
ball  waa  pem^BsibU^  baiaaoartaimeaemblance.  msifEen- 
jaettr  iitiia  Roma  AnXiqam  JfotttiOy  terma  this  nuasOa  a 
"la^ec^ind  of  ban,  whieh  theypUyedirith,.diTiding  into 
iwo  fompaoiea  and  striring  to  throw  it-intct  one  another'a 
which  was  the  con<iaeiing^»st," — a  dcecription  which, 
if  eonwet^  aertainly  baara  a  atrongreaemblipce  to  tho  modem 
gameofibotbalL  ISie  ao^qnilTof  football  In  OreatBritalQ 
(inttodneed,  tbne  CKL  ba  little^oabt  by  the  Bomans)  goes 
iome  eentariea  brther  back  tli>D.erlclut,  pMbably  bectmu 
tike  recioiatea — only  an  inflated  ball  rad  mS»  goala — were 
fewer  and  aimpler  than  in  the  aamraer  game.  13te 'birth- 
^ace  of  the  latter  waa  in  the  eouthem  counties,  that  of 
uotbaU  in  the  north.  In  early  timea  the  great  football 
festiTal  of  the  year  was  BhroTO  Tuesday,  tiioagh  the  con- 
nezioB  of  the  game  with  this  particular  date  b  lost  in 
obaoari^.  Wlluam  IStBtsphen,  in  his  Hulory  of  London 
(aboot  U7S},  speaks  of  the  yonag  men  of  the  cil^  annually 
0»og  into  the  fielb  after  dinner  tv  play  at  tiie  well- 
Jcnown  game  of  ball  on  the  day  qva  dieUto'  Carxile- 
wia.  Aa  far  as  ia  known  thia  ia  the  first  distinct 
mentioQ  of  feotbaU  in  England.  A  clear  reference  is  made 
"  ad  pQam  .  ^ .  ^  pedinam  "  in  the  Botnli  Clansamm,  39 
Edward  IIX  (136fi),  memb.  23,  aa  one  of  the  pastimes  to 
be  prohibited  on  aoooont  of  the  decadence  of  archery, 
and  the  aame  tiling  occurs  in  13  Bichard  IL  e.  0 
(1388).  Down  to  (£•  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  tite 
praaeot  oBBtory  Shrofe  Tuesday  oontinned  to  be  the 
algh  hatiTal  of  football,  but  it  had  nerer  taken  root, 
like  cricket^  *"""gr*  tin  uiitoencj  and  gantry.   It  wis 


otmfined.to  <the  middlo  and  lower  oIbwbPi  Ko  dobs  or 
code  of  ToX»  bad  been  formed,  and  the  aole  um  eeena  to 
have  been  to  drive  the  ball  throngb  the  oppoalw  side>  goal 
by  fair  means  or  fooL.  So  rough  did  the  gome  become  that 
James  L  forbade  tite  heir  apparent  to  pUy  it,  and  describe* 
the  eieieise  in  his  JBatiHioH  Jhnm  aa  V  meetar  tar  UsaSag 
than  m#king  ride  ih«  nsera  thereof  Both  aezea  and  all 
agea  leam  to  Itave  takeo  part  in  it  on  Sirore  T^ieaday; 
shntton  had  to  be  put  and  fabosea  doeed  in  'order  to 
prevent  damage;  and  it  ia  not  to.be  wondered  that  the 
game  fell  into  bad  repute  under  aoch  violent  horse-play 
and  eceentrio  nsagei.  Accidentia  sometimes  ihtal,  occarred ; 
'and  Shrove  Tueeday  "football-day"  gradually  died  out 
abDat  '1830.  For  some 'thirty  yeara  football  was  only 
practised  at  the  great  public  schools,  at  which  there  were, 
as.  still,  two  distinct  forma  of  play.  The  Bogby  game,  so 
aptiy  described  in  Tom  Bnmn't  SdutU  Iktjft,  resembles  the 
Boman  harpattim  and  tiie  rough  Shrore-tide  play,  since 
sailing  and  carrybg  the  ball,  charging^  and  one  player'a 
holdi^  another  are  freely  allowed,  and  actual  hackmg  was 
abolished  at  Bngby  oidy  as  lately  aa  1877.  Eairow 
and  Winchester  are  the  chief  .exponents  of  the  game 
wherein  kicking  alone  ia  allowed  aa  a  means  of  propulsion. 
Eton  plays  a  hybrid  game  in  two  difiereot  wajm,  via,  "  At 
Uie  Wall"  and  "In  the  Field,"  ti>«  latter  bung  a  aort 
of  miztaie  of  both  Unda  of  ]^qr.  All  othw  adkiwb  have 
arrayed  tbemeelvea  under  ma  ttt  other  of  these  bannete, 
with  sUght  modificatiMis  in  tiieir  mlea  About  tiie  year 
1860  when  the  great  volnateer  movement  and  the  institu- 
tion of  amateur  acetic  eputa  gave  a  aett  to  many  kinds 
of  exercisee,  there  came  a  zevivu  of  football  amoog^  old 
public  achool  and  university  men.  It  was  soon  found  that 
a  urnvBTsal  code  of  rules  and  a  society  to  legislate  on 
matteta  of  dispttte  were  necaeaary.  Followers  of  the 
strict  foot  game  were  the  first  to  recognise  these  wants, 
and  the  "Football  Association"  waa  accordingly fmned  in 
1863,  the  expcMUuta  of  the  other  method  not  banding 
dunaalvea  tcwetber  tiD  the  **  Bugby  Football  Union"  was 
instituted  in  1871. 

Football  has  extended  most  rapidly  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  past  few  years,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  fact  of  all  huge  towns,  viUages,  and  schools  now 
possessing  football  doba,  and'  has  regulaily  taken  the 
place  of  cricket  during  the  winter  months.  It  is  a  game 
more  adapted  to  youtna  than  to  middle-aged  porcone,  and 
should  not  be  indulged  in  after  the  frune  is  fall-grown 
and  set,  frhen  the  tumbles  and  scrinunagea  incidental  to 
the  Bo^^  code  are  apt  to  be  banefoL  ^  balla  are  now 
made  «  inflated  jndia-mbbar  bladders,  covered  with 
strong  kather  laced  together,  the  Bngl^  balls  bdng  «IIip< 
tical  or  eggahaped,  and  tha  Asaociation  ones  a  peifod 
ifAere. 

The  two  games  may  be.  briefly  described  thus : — 
TJndBr  the  Rngby  code  a  IstbI  plwa  of  turf  Is  tbt  seen*  fif  utioii, 
•nd  fifteen  a  ddetue  nnuIniimbtr^plBTera— ten  "  fonrarda,"  tm 
"  half  iMala,"  «m  "  three^nutMS  back,"  and  two  "baclta."  Eacb 
goal  ia  eompoaed  ef  two  ttpHdit  post%  exModise  11  feet  in  beigh^ 
and  fdaeed  1B|  ftet  with  a  crDsa-bw  10  leet  dear  fran  tha 
gnnnd.  The  chi^  of  gMla  b  decided  by  lot,  the  nde  whfoh 
wiiu  the  choice  dther  anlliD^  themaeWea  of  mj  faTonnilile  breeza 
or  gradient*  wUch  may  pnml,  or  electiag  to  play  at «  duadran- 
tage  for  the  fint  period  of  tbe  game  tilT"  Ktlf  time  "  b  called. 
The  game  ia  commonced  by  the  oppoaite  nde  to  that  wbich  hai 
choioe  of  KoaJs  kicking  off  the  bait  (placed  on  the  ground)  from 
midway  between  the  two  goab.  The  oliject  of  both  lidee  tlien  la 
to  drire  the  ball  orer  the  croee-bar.  and  between  the  line  of  the  twe 
upright  potts  ot  their  opponentr  goal,  which  uhievemetit  oon- 
■DtDtei  "  obtaining  a  goal. '    Thia  can  be  ^ooompliihed  either  by  a 

Cir*!  touching  the  ball  down  behind  hi*  adTeraariea'  goal  line, 
canying  it  out,  and  thoa  obtiiaiiig  a  "  tir  "  or  placo  kick  at 
goal,  or  1^  vS)r<ii£  ^  goal  with  a  direct  drop-kick  intUiitly  tha  ball 
rebonndi  from  tM  gronnd.  A  match  ia  decided  by  a  nutlority  of 
goala:  If  their  number  be  equal,  by  a  miyoiitY  of  tiea ;  anaif  noM 
of  sUmt  bs  obtainad,  th*  atttcn  Is  diawB.   nw  other  mlmtui  sie 
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MMuamoi  tlMt  M  Urn  iba  dxtj  nlat  m  required  br  thdr 

'^ta*bitrioMiM  or  the  Anodatlon  gtnw  an  Ikr  fown,  and  onl7 
nqnin  »  reiy  plain  Mt  of  thirtMO  nil«i.  Ho  handling  or  toach- 
injt  the  tmlU  except  hj  tho  gotl-ke^r,  ii  mniuanble, ' '  dribbling  " 
or  kicking  witli  the  feet  being  Uio  aole  mode  of  propulsion. 
The  goal  poiti  m  34  feet  apart,  and  tin  cro«s-b«r  only  8  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  ball  in  thie  esM  baring  to  be  driven  uncUr 
tholottoi  in  ordec  to  obtain  a  goal.  "  Triea^' are  nnknovn,  and 
the  gaining  of  gooli  £■  the  lole  point  whereby  the  game  iededded. 

The  rnlea  of  Mth  gamea  will  be  fonnd  in  roost  football  wotka, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Bontledge'e  Handbook  of  FoolbaU,  18S7 ; 
C  W.  Alcoek'a  Football  AnnwU,  annaalW  from  1808;  Alcock'a 
JMbaU,  Our  WinUr  Gam;  1874;  O.  H.  Weft's  FooOali  CaUndar, 


annually  from  1674.  (H;  F.  W.) 

FOOTE,  Sjiuukl  (c  1720-1777),  comic  dnmatiBt  and 
actor,  was  bom  at  Tniro  about  the  year  - 1720.  Of  bia 
attnciiaient  to  bia  natire  Comwatl  be  gires  do  better  proofs 
as  ani  autbor  than  by  making  the  country-booby  Timotby 
(iu  T/k!  Knyjhts)  aoand  the  praieea  of  tiiat  county  and  of 
its  manly  pastimes ;  but  tovaids  hu  family  be  ahowed  %. 
loyal  and  eadnring  affection.  Hia  fattier  was  a  man  of  good 
family  and  poaittoa ;  bia  mother,  the  daughter  of  a  baronet 
(Sir  Edward  Ooodere),  is  sou^  in  person  as  well  as  io  dia- 
position,  to  hare  strongly  resembled  her  famoos  wo.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  she  afterwards  fell  into  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments closely  analogous  to  his  own ;  but  in  the  days 
of  bia  prosperity  he  liberally  supported  both  her  and  an  un- 
fortunate clerical  brother.  After  her  death  be  indignantly 
vindicate!^  her  character  from  the  imputations  recklessly 
cast  upon  it  by  Ha  revengeful  spite  of  the  diuheas  of 
KmgBton.  About  the  time  when  Foote  came  of  age,  a 
f  an^  quarrel  between  hia  two  maternal  uncles  ended  in  the 
bmtid  murder,  under  citraordinaiy  cireumstances,  of  the 
one  by  the  other,  who  was,  with  bia  accomplices,  hasged 
foe  the  crime.  By  tbia  ereot  Foote  came  into  his  first 
fortune,  through  which  he  ran  with  great  speed  in  the  be- 
gianing  of  his  London  life.  Before  this  ha  bad  completed 
hia  edacatioQ  in  the  collegiate  school  at  Worcester,  and  at 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  distinguishing  himself  in  both 
places  by  practinil  jokes,  mimicry,  and  andacioiis  peasant- 
ries of  all  kinds,  but  also  acquiring  a  classical  training 
which  ofterwaitU  enabled  him  neatly  to  turn  a  classical 
quototioo  jor  aUtuton,  and  helped  to  give'to  hia  proaea^^ 
when  he  chose  to  write  serionsly,  a  sofficient  degrsa  of 
fluency  and  elegaoce. 

Foote  was,  it  ie  stated,  "  designed  "  for  the  law.'bnt  cer- 
tainly not  b^  nature.  la  his  chambers  at  the  Temple,  and 
in  the  Qreotan  Coffee-house  hard  by,  he  learned  to  know 
something  of  lawyers  if  not  of  law,  and  picked  up  a-smatter- 
ing  of  law-terms,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  forma  and  features 
of  ordinary  law^nita.  Thus  he  was  afterwards  aUe  to  jeat 
at  the  jargon  and  to  mfmie  the  mannerisms  of  the  bar,  and 
to  satirise  the  Latitats  of  tiie  odier  biaach  of  the  profession 
with  particular  success.  The  famotu  a^ment  in  Hobeon 
v.  Nobion  (in  The  iMme  Loven)  is  as  ^od  of  its  kind  as 
that  in  Bardell  v.'  Pickwick  itself;  and  doubtless  Foote 
had  duly  studied  some  of  the  most  ludicrous  or  contempt- 
ible  types  among  the  1175  borristen  ("if  we  reckon  one 
barrister  to  twenty  attomejv")  and  23,M8  attorneys  (if 
wo  "only  quarter  one  attorney  upon  fifty  houses"),  of 
whom,  sceoiding  to  the  lecturer  io  TheOnUorM,  the  profes- 
sion was  io  his  di^  composed.  Bnl  a  stnmger  attraction 
dfow  him  to  the  Bedford  CoffiN-bouse  io  Coreot  Garden, 
abd  to  the  theatrical  world  of  which  it  was  the  social  centre. 
After  be  had  got  rid  of  a  second  fortune  (which  be  appears  to 
hare  ioherited  at  his  father's  death),  and  had  iu  the  interval 
paised  through  severe  straits  of  want,  he  gave  op  playing 
the  part  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  in  1744  made  his  £rst 
wpMraace  on  the  actual  stage.  Whether  before  this  fmie 
Foote  iiad  married  remains  a  vny  donbtful  questicKi.  tt 
is  said  that  about  ths  thne  of  th«  family  catastropha  he  bad 
married  a  yoang  mj  In  Woroeotmliln— aetiuUy,  and  not 


io  imagination  cmly,  like  young  Wildtnj[  in  TKi  lAmr  yXnik 
the  traces  of  bia  wife  (he  affirmed  himself  that  ha  was 
married  to  his  "  washerwomau ")  are  mysterious,  and 
probably  ^ocryphal ;  in  after  days  no  lady  presided  at'his 
table,  or  controlled  the  libations  of  clarrt  which  flowed  with 
equal  abnadancs  in  hia  servants'  hall,  and  his  two  sons 
were  ill^timate. 

Foote'a  first  appearance  as  an  actor  was  made  little  mna 
than  two  yean  after  that  of  Qairick,  as  to  whoso  merils 
tlie  critics,  including  Footo  himself,  wore  now  fiercely  ^.vais 
His  own  first  venture,  as  Othello,  was  a  fadore;  and 
though  be  was  lairly  successf  ol  in  genteel  comedy  ports, 
and  was,  after  a  favourable  reception  at  Dublin,  enndled 
OS  one  of  the  regular  company  at  Druiy  Lane  in  Ute  winter 
of  1745-6,  he  bad  not  as  yet  made  any  palpolde  hit 
Finding  that  his  talent  lay  neiUier  in  tragedy  nor  to  geoteel 
comedy,  he  bad  begun  to  wonder  (as  he  tus^y  expressed 
it)  "  vhare  the  devil  it  did  lie/  whan  lib  sncowafol  per- 
formance of  the  port  of  Bayel  m  Tkt  B/Atamd  «t  last 
snggested  to  him  the  true  outlet  tat  his  pecdUat  tslsnt 
FolIowiDg  the  example  of  Garrick,  he  had  iatrodaead  iido 
this  famous  part  imitations  of  actors,  and  bad  added  a 
variety  of  other  satirical  comment  in  the  way  of  what  in 
stage  parlance  is  called  "  gag."  He  lost  no  time  in  availing 
himself  of  the  discovery  Uiat  io  hia  po<— -rs  of  mimicry  lay 
his  surest  means  of  securing  a  hold  ov«^  the  pnblic  After 
engaging  a  small  company  of  actois,  li»  boldly  announced 
Ita  April  22,  1747,  at  the  theatre  m  the  Haymarket 
("  graiU  "),  "  a  new  entertainmwit  oaUad  the  Ditawm  ^ 
the  Mormr^,"  to  which  were  to  be  added  a  farce  adapted 
from  Congreve,  and  an  epilogue  **  spdun  hy  the  B — d— d 
Coffee-house.'  Though,  of  course,  nine-tenths  of  the  fan 
in  all  such  entertunments  would  evaporate  even  in  a  short- 
hand report,  and  though  of  these  Divertvmt  it  is  only 
possible  to  form  a  notion  from  scattered  recollectaona  and 
from  snch  parts  as  were  afterwards  incorporated  in  one  ^ 
Foote'a  comedies  (7atf<,  act  1),  or  adapted  for  later  r^iro- 
ductioa  at  Drury  Lane  (aet  ii,  ptinted  in  Cooke's  Memoin), 
yet  there  is  no  difficulty  io  onderstaodlog  the  secret  U 
Foote's  immediate  success  which  is  said  at  raica  to  hava 
obtained  for  him  the  name  of  '*  the  Endish  AriBto(dianes.* 
The  abaurdity  of  this  compliment  has  uten  been  remained 
upon;  but  it  may  be  worth  observbg  that  Foote  was 
probably  himself  the  first  (in  his  letter  on  The  Minor)  to 
decline  the  comparison,  while  "  leaving  the  task  of  pointing 
out  the  mistake  to  his  enemies."  The  IHtfrtumt  consisted 
of  a  series  of  imitations  of  actors  and  other  well-known  per- 
sons, whose  various  peculiarities  of  voice,  gesture^  manner, 
or  dress  were  brought  dinctly  befwe  tho  ^octatonj  whila 
the  epilogue  introduced  the  wits  of  the  Bedford  engsged  in 
.ludicrous  dispbtation,  and  npecially  "took  off*  an  wninout 
physician  and  a  notorious  quack  oculist  of  the  day.  Tht 
actors  .ridiculed  in  this  entertainment  having  at  ones 
procured  the  eld  of  die  constablea  for  preraiting  its  repeti- 
tion, Foote  immediately  advertised  an  invitation  to  hia 
faenuj  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  him  at  the  E^ymai^ 
on  the  following  day  at  noon — "and  'tis  hoped  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  comedy  and  some  joyous  spirits ;  he  will 
endeavour  to  make  the  morning  as  diverting  as  possible. 
Tickets  for  thu  entertaioment  to  be  had  at  Bt  Gaoigs^ 
Coffee-bouse,  Temple-Bar,  without  which  no  person  will  be 
admitted.  N.E— £tr  Dilbury  Diddle  will  be  there,  and 
•Lc^y  JiOij/  Fritk  hoe  abtolutely  promised."  The  device 
succeeded  to  perfection ;  fnrther  resistance  was  abandoned 
as  futile  by  the  actors,  whom  Foote  mercilessly  ridiculed 
in  the  "  instructions  to  his  pupils "  which  the  enter- 
tainer pretended  to  impart  (typifying  them  under  char- 
acteit  embodying  their  several  cUef  pecnliarities  or  de- 
fects— the  massive  and  sonorous  Qnin  as  a  watchmoui 
tiie  shriUr-Toioad  Bjnu  as  a  nusor^tadert  tlw  cltanaiBg 
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Voangtoa,  wlioM  tonn  liad  aa  oeeaaiuMl  iqank  In  them, 
H  an  onmgtwwomwi  erjing  her  vares  and  the  bill  of  the 
I^aj);  and  Mr  Foote'i  CkomUtte,  which  wuaftwwardfi  con- 
rated  into  an  erening  Tea,  became  an  established  favoorite 
with  the  town, 

Tho  way  to  fame  and  its  fmits  having  now  at  last  been 
-  foand,  the  remainder  of  Foote's  profeasional  career  was  on 
'.he  whok  pneperoas  enough.    He  seems,  indeed,  after  this 
to  have  ctmlriTed  to  apend  a  third  fortune,  and  to  have 
foaiid  h  necBwaiy  to  ue  oat  hia  means  by  a  speculatik)n 
in  small'beer,  as  is  recorded  in  on  amusing  anecdote  told 
of  him  by  Jtduuoo.    Bat  whateTer  abstract  argumenta  he 
might  find  in  favoar  of  the  life  of  a  man  in  debt  and 
against  the  practice  of  "  muddling  away  mone^  in  trades- 
men's bills,"  he  conld  now  command  a  considerable  in- 
come ;  and'wheiK  money  came  he  seems  {like  a  true  actor) 
to  Imre  fi«ely  dirided  it  beta'eeB  the  pleasures  of  hospi- 
tnlitj  and  the  dabns  of  diarity.    Daring  hii  angagemenU 
at  Covant  Qarden  and  at  Drury  Laoe  (of  whiob'he  was, 
in  peasin^  joint-managor)^  and  in  professional  trips  to  Scot- 
hod,  and  more  especially  to  Irohnd,  he  appeared  both  in 
eomediea  of  other  authors  and  more  especially  in  his  ytrn. 
Among  the  latter,  of  which  something  will  be  said  bolow, 
Tajfa  (17IS2)  is  the  first  of  a  series  numbering  (ezcIuBiTely 
ef  the  DioernoRt  and  one  or  two  similar  pieces)  eighteen. 
The  mi^oritjr  of  them  were  produced  at  Uie  Uaymarket, 
iiiaA  coBtimed  the  favoarite  home  of  Footed  entertain- 
meota,  aad  for  which  in  1760  he  saceeedod  in  obtaining  a 
lieenca  froa  Um  lord  chamberlain,  afterwards  (in  1766)  con- 
TortaS  into  a  lieeDee  f<v  summer  performances  for  lifa  The 
entertainments  in  qneatioa  may  bo;bricfly  described  as  a  suc- 
eeseion  of  variations  on  the  original  idci  of  the  Diverstoiu 
and  theTVo.  Now,  itwasan  JHdiW  of  ridura  (17 iS),  of 
pott  of  which  an  icba  may  be  formed  from  the  second  act 
it  the  comedy  Ta$lt ;  now,  a  lactore  on  OrtUon  (1754), 
■ognsted  Ij  aome-bcMnbaitio  dieooonea  pvan  by  llacklin 
ious  ddagaat  the  Piazza  Ooffee-hoose  inOmnt  Garden, 
where  Foota  had  amused  the  audience  and  confonuded  the 
speohw  by  interposing  his  humorou/  eonuaento.  Tk4 
Ontori  b  preeerred  in  tbe  shape  of  a  hybrid  piece,  which 
begins  with  a  mock  lecture  on  the  art  of  oratory  and  its  re- 
presentatives ia  England,  and  ends  with  a  very  diverting 
scene  of  a  ^t-honse  fonun  debate,  to  which  Hdberg's 
Pctiiieum~Ti»nta»  can  hardly  have  been  a  stronger.    At  a 
later  d^  (1779)  a  new  dance  was  introduced  in  a  Puppet- 
tko»i  and  it  ia  a  pity  that  tbe  piece  played  in  this  by  the 
ptmpets  should  not  have  been  committed  to  print    It  was 
caDed  Piety  ta  PaUena,  and  professed  to  show  "by  the 
moral  how  maidens  of  low  degree  might  become  rich  from 
the  mere  effects  of  morality  and  virtue  and  by  the  litera- 
ture how  thoaghts  the  most  commonplace  might  be  concealed 
under  cover  of  words  the  most  high  flown."   In  other 
words,  it  was  aa  attack  upon  seotimeutal  comedy,  to  which 
more  tlwn  one  bhnr       been  alreai^  daol^  but  which  was 
atill  not  altogether  utiagaished.    Icdeod,  though  no  one 
now  reads  Paauta,  it  nuy  be  donbted  whether  she  and  her 
couunhood  will  ever  be  altogether  suppressed  on  the  modory 
stage.   Tlie  Puppa-thovi  was  also  to  lure  contained  a  witty 
attack  upon  Qorrick  in  connexioa  with  the  notorious 
Shakespeare  Jubilee ;  bot  this  was  withdrawn,  and  thus 
was  avoided  a  recurrence  ol  the  qimrrel  which  many  years 
before  had  led  to  an  Interchange  of  epistolary  thrusts,  when . 
tha  manager  of  Drury  Lane  bad  permitted  Woodward  to 
attempt  an  imitation  of  Foote.    On  the  wholo,  the  relations 
between  the  two  pnblic  favourites  were  very  friendly,  and 
on  Foote'a  part  (notwithstanding  a  number  of  witticisms 
directed  espedally  against  Qorrick's  interest  in  Que^n 
Anne's  farthii^  and  the  like)  unmistakably;  affectionate ; 
and  they  Iiave  been  by  no  mean]  fairly,  or  at  leatt  genar- 
•M^,  tapnaanted  by  Qarriak'a  most  recent  bioigiaphor.  A 


comparison  between  the  iwe  as  actors  is  ol  oonrse  oat  of  lha 
question ;  but,  though  Foote  was  a  bnfrooa,  and  bis  tbogoe 
a  scurrilous  tongue^  there  is  nothing  in  the  vr«U-anthen- 

ticated  records  of  his  life  to  euggeit  that  bii  character 
was  one  of  malicious  heartiessness.  On  the  other  haaj, 
it  was  not  altogetiier  tho  fault.of  his  position  that  be  was 
unable  to  conciliate  tho  respect  of  society,  though,  nnh'ke 
Garrick,  he  could  hardly  have  expected  to  fonn  nue  of  Il» 
chosen  circle  into  which  (though  not  without  protest)  the 
former  gained  a^ttance.  It  is  at  the  same  wae  chatae- 
toristic  of  the  difference  between  the  London  of  that  day  and 
the  Loudon  of  onr  own,  where  clnb  secrets  are  among  the 
favourite  morsels  of  public  gossip,  that  the  famous  Club  had 
been  ten  years  in  existence  before  Foote  knew  of  it  Of 
Johnson's  opinions  of  him  many  well-known  records  remain! 
in  Boswell ;  and  if  it  is  remembered  that  whan  Johnion  had 
at  last  found  his  way  into  Foote's  company  (he  afterwards 
found  it  to  Foote'i  own  table)  he  was  unable  to  **reswt« 
him,  it  sheuld  likewise  not  be  forgotten  that  on  hearing 
of  Foote's  death  be  recognired  his  career  as  worthy  of  a 
lasting  biographical  record. 

Meanwhile  most  of  poor  Foote's  fnendahtps  in  hi^  lifo 
were  probably  those  that  are  sworn  across  the  taUf^  and 
require  "t'other  bottle"  to  keep  them  up.    It  is  not  a 
pleasant  picture — of  Lord  ^[exboro^gh  and  his  royal 
guest  the  duke,  of  York,  and  their  companions,  bantering 
Foote  on  his  ignorante  of  Ifoiacniaiuhip,  ud  after  he  had 
weakly  pro  lee  tod  his  skill,  taking  him  out  to  honnds  on 
a  dangerous  animal    He  was  thrown  and  broke  hie  l(Sr 
which  had  to  be  amputated,  the  "paUentoe"  (in  whint 
character  he  said  he  was  now  making  his  fint  appearance) 
consoling  himself  with  the  reflexion  that  he  would  now  be 
able  to  take  off  "old  Faulkner"  (a  pompous  Dublin  aUer- 
nmn  with  a  wooden  leg,  whom  he  had  brought  on  tha  s^pge 
08  Peter  Paragraph  in  Th«  Oraton)  *'  to  tho  life."  Tbe 
duke  of  York  made  him  the  best  iqianttioa  ia  hia  wnt 
by  promising  him  a  life-poteoi  for  the  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket  (1766) ;  and  Foote  not  only  resumed  his  pro- 
fession, aa  if,  likeKrLafaliimp,  ha  considered  the  leg  he  had 
lost  "  a  redundancy,  a  mere  nothing  at  all,"  but  ingenionsly 
tamed  bis  misfortune  to  account  in  two  of  bit  later  piecei^ 
Th4  Lame  Lover  and  The  Devil  on  Tu»  Stieti,  while,  wiUi 
the  true  instinct  of  a  publio  favourite,  making  constant 
reference  to  it  in  plays  and  prdpguea.    He  seemed  te 
have  lost  none  of  fail  eneigy  with  his  le^  though  it  may  ba 
observed  that  the  eharaeteis  ^yed  by  him  in  eeversti^  hi* 
later  plays  ore  comparatively  short  and  light   Ha  continued 
to  retain  hb  hold  over  the  public^  and  ^out  the  year  1774 
was  beginning  to  think  of  witl^wing,  at  least  for  a  tim^ 
to  tho  Continent,  when  he  became  involved  in  what  proved 
a  fatal  personal  querreL   Keither  in  his  entertainments  nor 
in  his  comedies  had  he  hitherto  (except  in  Garrick's  case, 
and  it  is  eaid  in  Johnson's)  put  the  slightest  restraint  npou 
the  poiaonal  satire  by  which  he  terrified  his  victims  and 
delighted  their  neighbours.   One  of  his  earli^  experiments 
of  this  Idnd  (THa  AtOhor),  in  which,  under  tbe  infinitely 
humorous  character  of  Cadwallader,  he  had  bron^t  a 
Welsh  genUemen  of  the  name  of  Ap-Kice  on  the  stagey  hai^ 
indeed,  ultimately  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  play.  But, 
to  on  extent  of  which  it  is  impossible  fully  to  judge,  he  had 
pursued  hu  haardous  course,  mercilessly  exposing  to  pubXe 
ridicnlo  and  contempt  nut  only  fribbles  and  pedants,  quoeka 
or  supposed  quacks  in  modiciue  (as  ia  The  Devil  on  7V» 
Sttclt),  impo&ton  or  supposed  impostors  in  religion,  suck 
as  Or  Dodd  (in  The  Cosenn-t)  and  M'hitfiald  and  his 
connexion  (in.  The  Minor).    He  had  not  only  dared  the 
wrath  of  the  wholo  Sticiaty  of  Antiquaries  (in  The  /Cabob), 
and  been  rewarded*  by  tiie  withdrawal,  from  among  tiie 
puuditf  who  rationalized  away  Whittington's  Cat,  of  Horoer 
Walpole  and  other  eminent  moraber«  of  the  bo<^,  bat  bad 
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in  the  Baiue  play  atlack«d  a  weU-knuwo  representative  of  a 
'  Twy  influential  tbongh  detested  element-  in  Eng^h  society, 
—the  *'  Nabobs  "  themselves.  Bat  there  was  one  speciea  of 
CTScked  porcelain  or  blemished  reputation  wltich  ha  was 
not  to  try  to  hold  up  to  contempt  iritb  impunity.  The 
rumour  of  his  inteutioQ  to  bring  upon  the  stagey  in  the 
character  of  I^dy  Kitty  Crocodile  iu  T!te  Trip  to  Calait, 
the  QotoriouB  duchesB  of  Kingston,  whose  trial  for  bigamy 
was  then  (1775)  impending,  roused  his  intended  victim  to 
the  utmost  fury ;  and  the  means  and  inflncnce  she  had  at  her 
disposal  enabled  her,  not  only  to  prevail  upon  the  lord 
cbamberlaia  to  prohibit  the  performance  of  the  piece  (in 
wliich,  it  should  hi  obeerred,  there  is  no  hint  as  to  the  cbaige 
of  bigamy  itself),  but  to  hire  agents  to  vilify  Foota'a  char- 
acter in  every  way  that  hatred  and-  malice  could  si^gest 
After  ha  had  withdrawn  the  piece,  and  letters  had  been 
exchanged  between  the  duchess  and  him  equally  character- 
istic of  tbetr  respective  writers,  Foote  took  his  revenge 
upon  the  chief  of  the  dncheas's  instruments,  a  "  Kovcrcnd 
Doctor  "  Jackson,  who  belonged  to  the  "  reptile  "  society  of 
the  journalists  of  the  day,  so  admirably  satirized  by  Foote 
in  hu  comedy  of  2'hg  Bankrujjt.  This'man  he  gibbeted  in 
the  character  of  Viper  in  T/u  Capuekin,  under  which  name 
the  altered  Trip  to  Calait  was  performed  in  1776.  But 
the  resources  ci  bis  enemies  were  not  yet  at  an  end ;  and  a 
discharged  servant  of  TVwte'a'  was  suborned  by  Jackson  to 
bring  a  charge  and  apply  for  a  warrant  against  him. 
llLOugh  the  attempt  utterly  broke  down,  and  Foote's 
character  was  thus  completely  cleared,  his  health  and  spirits 
had  given  way  ia  the  struggle— as  to  which,  though  he 
seems  to  have  had  the  firm  support  of  the  better  part  of  the 
pnbli<^  inclnding  snch  men  as  Burke  and  Beynolds,  the 
very  andiences  of  bis  own  iheatn  liad  been,  or  had  seemed  to 
be,  divided  in  opinion.  He  thus  resolved  to  withdraw,  at 
least  for  a  time,  from  the  effect*  of  the  atom,  let  his  theatre 
to  Celman,  and  after  making  his  last  appearanee  there  in 
May  1777,  set  forth  in  October  on  ajonmeyto  Prance. 
But  at  Dover  be  fell  sick  on  the  day  after  bis  arrival  there, 
and  after  a  few  hours  died  (October  Slat).  His  epitaph  iu 
St  Mary's  Church  at  Dover  (written  by  bis  faithful  treasurer 
Jewel)  records  that  he  had  abend  "  open  as  day  for  melting 
charity."  His  resting-place  in  Westminster  Abbey  is 
wiUiout  any  memorial ;  nor  indeed  is  it  the  actor's  usual  lot 
to  leceivB  from  posterity  any  recognition  which  the  con- 
temponiua  whom  be  has  delighted  have  denied  to  him. 

Footfl'e  chief  power  aa  an  actor  rnuat  clttaTlfhaTB  lain  in  his  extm. 
onliiurf  gift  of  miinicry,  which  extended,  as  the  beat  Itiad  of  mimicry 
alwafi  doet,  to  the  mental  aiid*mi>ral,  as  well  aa  the  more  outward 
and  phyaicid  pecoliaritiea  of  the  peraonages  whosa  likeness  ha 
aaanmed.  Ha  maat  hare  poaaeaaad  •  woaderftil  flexibtlitj  of 
Tolce,  though  his  tones  are  aatd  to  have  been  harsh  when  his  voice 
wu  not  diaguiaed,  and  an  ineonparaUa  readlnaaa  for  assum- 
ing charactets,  both  in  hia  entertainmenta  and  in  lus  comediei, 
wnerahe  oceadonally  "donbled"  parts.  Th«  excellent  "pattar" 
of  aome  of  bis  playa,  mcb  aa  The  Liar  and  Th«  Ccaeaert,  must  hara 
craatljr  depended  for  its  effect  upon  npidity  of  delireiy.  In  peraon 
na  aeema  to  have  been  bj  nature  ill-qoalified  for  light  comedy  parte, 
bdng  rather  ahort  and  stout,  and  coarse- featured  ;  but  the  bnmonr 
with  which  he  orerflowcd  is  said  to  have  found  (nil  expreieion  in 
the  iireiistible  apaTkle  of  bis  eyea. 

Aa  a  dramatic  author,  althonsb  ho  diaplaya  t,-ertaia  disUnctive 
charaotariatica  of  indiaputabla  bnUiancy,  ha  can  only  be  aaatenad  a 
anbordi&ata  rank.  Ha  waa  Umaelf  anzbrns  to  limit  the  deflnition 
of  comedy  to  "  an  exact  represantaUon  of  the  peculiar  manners  of 
that  people  among  whom  it  happebg  to  bt  perfonned ;  a  faithfnl 
imitation  of  singnur  atwncditiea,  particular  folliea,  which  are  openly 
produced,  as  criminala  an  pubUcly  punished,  for  the  correction  o( 
individii^  and  aa  an  example  to  the  wholn  community."  Thia 
ha  ragaidad  as  the  tcttle,  or  usoful  pnrpoea,  of  comedy ;  the  dalet 
he  coneeivfld  to  be  "  the  fable,  tba  conatniotion,  machinery,  conduct, 

Sot^  and  incidents  of  the  ^ece."  For  part  at  least  n  this  view 
dvaocad  by  bio\  In  the  ^lEritad  and  acholariy  "  Letter  "  in  which 
lie  replied  ''to  the  Reverend  Author  fA  the  •  Bamarlcs,  Critical  and 
Christian,'  on  Tib  JTfnor  ha  rather  loftily  appealed  to  classical 
anthoriU.  Bat  he  failed  to  pointouttlM  relation  between  thautUi 
.andthaaufea,  and  to  remtmKt  tha  iadiapenBatdaaen  of  the  latter  to' 


the  coinio  drama  under  its  primary  aspect  as  a  apeciea  of  art.  Hia 
comic  genius  was  particularly  happy  in  diacoveriug  and  reptodndng 
charactvra  deaerriug  of  ridicule  ;  for  "alfectation,"  he  saya  (in  tin 
introdnotion  to  Tht  Minor,  where  ho  appean  in  |i«iaon),  "  I  take  to 
be  the  tma  comic  object ; "  bnt  he  fajled  in  potting  them  to  tna 
nrtiatie  use. '  That  he  not  only  took  hia  chief  chamcteralVom  ml  Ufe, 
but  cioaelymodbiled  them  on  well-known  living  men  and  women,  waa 
not  in  himself  an  artistic  aiu,  though  it  may  have  I»en  a  pnwtice  d 
donbtfnl  social  expediency,  u  it  certkinly  inTolred  coniidanUe  per- 
sonal risk.-  Hor  was  the  novelty  of  thia  abaolnte,  bnt  rather  erne  «f 
degree  and  quantity ;  other  comiu  dinraatlsta  bdE(m  and  after  Uni 
hare  done  the  aame  thing,  though  probably  no  other  baa  ever  0>Be 
so  far  in  this  course,  or  baa  [lorsued  it  ao  iwniatently.    The  iinblie 

dvlighted  in  his  "  d  d  fine  originals, "  became  it  recognind  then 

oa  copies  ;  and  ha  waa  hinuolf  proud  that  be  had  taken  them  from 
real  persons^  instead  of  their  being  "  vnmpcd  ftom  antiquated  playo, 
iiilfered  from  the  French  farcea,  or  the  baseless  beiiiga  of  the  poet'a 
Uain."  But  the  real  excellence  of  Foote'a  comic  charaetna  Sea  ia 
the  fact  thati  hesldeahdnMinoDmparabljrladiQous  typeiof  nunnet^ 
many  of  them  remain  aaminbla  comic  types  of  gmeial  haara 
nature.  Sir  Gruptry  Oaiette,  and  hia  imucila  eppatite  for  news ; 
Lady  rantwcazeiC  and  her  prmatarona  vanity  in  her  anpennnoatcd 
charms ;  Ur  Cadwallader,  and  his  view  of  tha  advantagca  of  paUic 
setioola  (where  children  may  "  make  acquaintances  that  nay  hera- 
after  be  oseful  to  them  ;  for  between  you  and  I,  as  to  what  they 
learn  there,  doca  not  rignify  twtpence  ") ;  H^oi;  Stnraeon  ana 
Jerry  finenk ;  Sir  Thomas  Lu^,  Sir  Luke  Limp,  Uia  Uecblin,  and 
n  score  or  two  of  other  chamCtta,  are  excellent  comic  liciiiea  in 
tliemselrea,  whatever  thehr  «igin  ;  and  nianjr  of  the  vices  and  weak- 
nesses exposed  by  Foote's  vlgorona  satire  will  remain  the  pmnial 
subjects  of  eomio  treatment  ao  long  ar  a  stage  exists.  The  ml 
defect  of  his  ptaya  lies  iu  the  abnormal  wealtneaa  of  their  nnatmc- 
tion,  iu  the  absolute  .contempt  which  the  great  majority  of  them 
show  for  the  inveution  orcouduct  of  a  plot,  and  in  the  nnwaitant- 
able  subordination  of  the  interest  of  the  action  to  the  exhibitioa  of 
particular  charaotera.  In  a  good  play,  whether  it  ho  traMy  oc 
comedy,  the  chnractera  ore  developed  out  of  and  by  means  t  *  the 
action  ;  but  of  this  there  is  little  trace  in  Foota.  Hia  cliaiactMs 
are  ready-made,  and  the  action  -la  only  incidental  to  them.  VRk 
the  exception  of  fAa  laar  (which  Foote  raetended  to  have  taka 
ftvm.  Lope  de  Ten,  bnt  which  was  really  foundad  on  Steab's  adq» 
tationofC«ndUra£<  Jrnfncr^  and  reihapaof  TAeAnutrw^tlHa* 
ia  hatdly  one  of  Foote'a  **  comediea  "  in  which  the  conception  and 
conduct  of  the  action  rise  above  the  exigencies  of  the  mereat  fariee. 
Not  that  sentimental  aeenea  and  even  sentimental  characten  are  want- 
ing, that  virtue  is  not  occanonally  In  distress,  or  faQe  to  vindicate 
itaelf  triumphantly  from  the  aemblance  of  vice ;  but  theae  familiar 
procedures  are  aa  incapable  of  exdtinff  real  interest  aa  the  ordinary 
coono  of  a  farcical  action  ia  in  itself  cucnlated  to  prodnco  mon  than 
the  moat  transitoty  amusement  In  his  earlier  plays  Forta 
constantly  resorts  to  the  most  hackneyed  device  of  larce— a  diwdBB 
—which  neipa  on  the  progress  of  a  sicndtf  EsUe  for  whiA  Mooi|y 
cares  to  a  eloaa  which  everybody  fmaees.  Of  course  foota  anat 
have  been  well  aware  of  the  defect  under  which  his  rapidly  mann- 
foctured  productions  laboured  ;  he  knew  that  if  he  might  aneer  at 
"genteel  comedy  "  as  suited  to  the  dramatists  of  the  atrvanta'  hall, 
and  pronounce  the  arts  of  the  drama  at  the  gnat  hovaea  to  ba 
"  directed  by  the  geuiua  of  insipidity,"  he,  tike  the  little  tbeatn 
where  ha  held  away,  waa  looked  upon,  aa  "an  eccentric,  a  more 
summer  fly." 

Hia  mcrita  as  a  comie  dramatiat  are  not,  however,  obocurad  by 
hia  inconteatable  defacta.  He  waa  inexbaastihle  in  tiM  devising  «it 
comio  scenes <tf  genuine  farcfc  In  which  the huroaor  andwitoano 
dialt^o  are  on  a  level  with  the.  general  excellenca  of  the  eeaeejiliiw. 
An  oration  of  "  old  maatera,"  an  deetion  of  a  anbnrban  nayor,  an 
examination  at  the  College  ot  Miyaiclan^  a  newspaper  eenclsve 
where  parafp^phs  are  concocted  and  Rputations  maaaacwd— all theaa 
and  other  equally  happy  scenes  are  Uonght  befora  the  ntte  reader 
■with  unfailiug  vividness  And  oveiywban  the  comic  dialogue  ia 
inatinct  with  apirit  and  vigour,  and  tne  comio  characters  are  tine  to 
themselves  wiu  a  buoyancy  whiph  at  once  raiaea  them  above  the 
level  uf  mere  theatrical  conventionalism.  Foote  profaaaed  to  deqba 
the  mwa  caricaturing  of  national  peculiarities  aa  such,  and  gtnanlly 
used  dialect  as  a  nun  additi<Hul  cdonring ;  he  was,  ko««*er«  too 
wide  awake  to  the  demands  ot  his  pnblie  not  to  treat  AsMee  sad 
Frenchmen  as  it&c  game,  and  perhapa  there  ia  nothing  eoaiasr  in  hit 


farce,  the  Euglishn  

Paris,  was  doubtless  well  warranted  ;  and  he  waa  not  alow  to 
point  out  the  fact— which  F.ngliahmea  an  wont  to  conceal  when 
they  come  home  from  their  trar els— that  they  are  nowhen  mow 
addicted  to  the  society  of  thdr  ooantiTmen  than  atecad.  In 
general,  the  purpows  of  Footo'a  social  aatire  an  excellent,  and  tbo 
abnaes  against  which  it  is  directed  are  thoaa  which  It  nqfabcA 
eoorage  to  attack.  The  tone  of  hu  morality  ia  hodthy,  aM  Ma 
Isngnage,  though  not  aiming  at  refinement,  is  mnaricably  Ikee  from 
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BeewioBi]  iBwtelm ;  lntk«,  too,  wm  on  tha  Tl^t  lide  lb  tiw  wit> 
t$n  tg^BMt  Urn  {mtettioantea  of  Cut  tad  tho  dBrontur  of  Tieo, 
the  two  muter  avili  of  tho  ue  and  Ute  aodet/  in  whldt  tu  llred.  ■ 

n«fidIowiiu[  iaklittof  loote'afuoMor  "comediu"  uIiomIIi 
them,  movUf  &  tbtot,  nme  ia  two  Mtt,  which  nmaiii  in  |rint 
Thit  date  of  nodaotion^  and  tho  ehandter  (irigliiallr  pwfrnind  bj 
Poote,  are  addad  to  tba  titio  of  eault 

Itt  JCMigha  (1748 — Hartop,  who  aaiDmei  tlie  dhanctw  of  Sir 
Ponarioiu'Aifla) ;  3Vu(«(1762»;  Tlte  RiiflitknuM  in  ftirii  {iTSt— 
TooDg  Bock) ;  Tk*  AvMjAimm  .SehmMd  jWm  iMi  (1706— Sir 
Chariea  Back);  Tie  AiMar  (17S7-OadwaUBder);  Tkt  Minor 
a7«a-amlrk  and  Hia  Cole);  fAt  XtOr  {17«0);  The  OnOon 
(17<2— Leotunr) ;  Tk*  Mitfor  Oomti  (17«S— Hiu'or  Stoigeont ; 
Tkt  Patron  (17S4— Sir  Thomas  Lofty  and  Sir  Peter  Pepperoom) ; 
Tha  CommimBry  (178fi— Ur  Zao.  nuuns)  {  Tlu  13tm  mtm  tm 
anda  MW—livm  t  Th$  Ltm»  Lomr  aTTO-Sfr  Lake  liam) ; 
Thi  Maid  i^BaO,  (1771— Mi  Flint) ;  31*  JAMtirrS-SIr  Hat- 
kbew  JBtii;  na  Smiirupt  077S-^  Bohett  Bbcwnter);  Tht 
Otmun  arn-Mf  Afaeaatle) ;  A  Trip  to  Oatait;  The  oipwAin 
|m»-0'Doinonn). 

Vooto^  Uognqthr  may  be  read  In  V.  ("  OonracMtion"}  Oooke'a 
Mnwln  af  Samntl  Foote  (S  rola,,  1806),  which  eoatala  a  lane  col- 
betiaa  of  hia  good  thinga  and  of  anecdotea  eoiusaming  hini,  basideo 
two  of  hia  mrEoaalT  nnpaUUlud  occaitonal  plecea  (with  the  act  of 
the  ZKwiwM  in  a  Later Tonn  alrc«d7inentioBed),aiidaitadiBixtare 
oCextnneraa  matter.  From  thia  aooioe  aeetna  to  hare  been  malnl; 
taken  tka  Uogn^fed  iafomution  in  the  latker  graadiloqaent 
•NMoi  Tboti  pnSiod  to  "Jon  Beo^**  bmM  edition  of  Toote'a 
JPorte(STCb.  mo).  Bnt  few  leaden  win  can  to  go  ttartber  than 
to  the  eanj  oa  Tootk  npiinted  with  additionc,  ftotn  the  Quanerljf 
Sfie*, .  In  the  late  Mr  Fwater'i  Biogra^ieai  Eitayt ;  aod  none 
can  Cue  better  tfaui  thoeev:rho  tarn  to  thia  deli^tfnl  and  diacrimi- 
oatisg  atody  of  a  nuu  of  reat  though  peonliar  (puina.     (A.  V.W.) 

FOPPA,  Yaamto,  a  painter,  waa  bom  id  Breaoia  K>oa 
after  1400,  and  died  Uiere  io  1492.  He  settled  in  HilaQ 
towarda  1425,  aod.was  the  head  of  a  scliool  of  painting 
lAich  sabaistod  up  to  the  adv«nt  U  Leonardo  Ja  VtooL 
ffia  eoDtemporaiy  i^tatioD  vie  Veiy  eoDiidenbli^'  his 
merit  in  pwapeotive  and  fonehortening  being  recognised 
especially.  Among  his  noted  votks  are  a  freeoo  in  the 
Bnra  QtdleTy,  UiUn,  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian ;  a 
Cmeifix  in  the<^rrara  GtHeiy,  Bergamo,  executed  in  1409 ; 
tli9  Trinity^in  the  ohnroh  of  S.  Pietro  in  Olireto,  Breioia; 
•aid  other  paintings  in  the  same  ci^. 
.  FOBAMINIFEBA.  This  designation  is  part  of  that 
e^ven  by  D'Orbigny  in  182S  to  an  order  of  animals  form- 
ing minnte  oaloaieoas  shells  ^oimd  neent  in  shoreeand, 
■Dd>&anlia  wioiia  Tertiaty  TiimertoiWH),  for  the  most  part 
Bway^diBmbered,  and  often  bearaig  a  strong  resemblaiice 
in  form  (%  I)  4o  those  of  FoMtUiu,  Ortkoeerat,  and  otfier 
chambered  Cephalopoda, — bis  (snpposed)  Cephalapoda 
foramix^era  being  diatinffliisbed  from  the  (raal)  C<piaA>- 
poda  t^naH^tra  flfaatilBs  and  its  allies)  by  the  want  of 
the  "siphon"  vbicm  passes  from  chamber  to  chamber  in 
the  latter,  and  its  replacement  in  the  fonner  by  mere, 
**  lonunina''  in  the  di?idiag  septa.  And  it  seems  to  have* 
been  the  appliorintilf  «t  this  term  Fantamifira  to  the 
AtU»  thoa  uaiarterliedirUah  haa  caused  it  to  be  ntalned 
as  Ooir  oidiitaiy  delation,  notiritbstandiiig  that  the 
hnowledge  sinee  aoqoind  of  the  lumnaU  that  form  these, 
sheila  neeeiritates  the  removal  of  the  gronp'.  from  the 
elerated  position  assigned  to  it  1^  D'Orbigoy,  to  nearly  the 
lowest  grade  of  the  wboll  aoinial  seriesi  It  was  by  the 
adminble  obaervatwns  upon  liTing  Fora/mi»ifera  pnbUahed 
by  Dojardin,  io  1836,  that  attention  wsa  first  drawn  to  the 
existence  of  a  type  of  aaimab  more  simple  than  any  pfo- 
Tioosly  known, — their  bodies  oonsiating  entirely  of  an 
vpftntHj  homqgeneona  semi^oid  aobatancek  to  which  he 
gafoAe  name  "Mrcode";  and  thia  aabstanee projecting 
itself  flitongh' apertures  of  the  shell  inlo  indeterminate 
ramiQring  ezteudons  (which  he  termed  paeudopodiai,  cap- 
able of.  being  retracted  and  fused  again  (so  to  speak)  into 
the  genersi  mass  of  the  bo^y.  Regarding  these  animalsoa 
#  sedion  vi  Ue  km  g"pnp  of  litftuoriof  whose  bodiee  he 
ii^paaed  to  hm  a  uniilinflin^  of  lerGodle  oompodtion, 


-FOR  871 

he  dlstingoidudthem  aa  JZ&tt^mZi^  im  aeeonnt  of  die  not* 
like  ehaiaeter  of  their  psendoMdial  extensions; 

The  general  eo^reetoeis  of  Diyardfai'a  deseriptimi  of  dw 
animals  that  f<»m  Fonminiferal  shellB  has  been  folly  coo- 
firmed  by  Bubeequent  researches ;  but  the  larger  knowledge 
since  obt^ed  of  the  nature  of  the  ProtoMoa  has  led  to  a  more 
correct  apprehensioa  of  the  rdattotae  of  the  Bhizopoda  to  tha 
other  components  <tf  that ^onp.  THiat  is  now  xegaided  as 


Pie.  l^Ttilmu  fetmt  of  JibrttwfafAre:— 1,  ConiiupCrai  1,  SalreloctiUu ;  I. 
TMoonlfak;  4,BaoeaHDat  S,Pn«o^i  OAteoUu  («T^Ml)l  T  OiMcdUaa 
(TDODg)!  8,  OiblenlMa  UplnQt  *,  LMmai  10,  H«dcMrl«i  11,  Crittalkrlat 
U,  QloUsertnai  11,  PolTmor^iui  U.TeitDtailti  IB,  DUcorHna;  IS,  Polr- 
WooMlbi  IT,  FUnorbDlloa;  W,  SotttU;  19,  Konlonlaik 

the  simplest  ^rpe  of  an  animal,  desigoated  a  Jlioner  (aee 
AsmikL  EmaDoM,  vol  ii.  p.  60)^  consiats  of  an  independent 
particle  of  th'e  dementary  form  of  living  matter  known  as 
"protoplasm"  (the  "saroode*  of  Diijardin),  whidt  is  arable 
of  growth  and  maintenance  by  the  assimilation  of  otitiient 
material,  and  of  multiplying  itsdf  eitiwr  snbdinsion  or  by 
some  modification  of  that  prbcess.  Now.  the  first  stsge  of 
difi'erentiation  of  this  apparently  homogeneous  substance 
into  biatogenetio  elemmitB  consbts  in  the  appearance  of 
certain  romided  bodies  termed  endopItuU,  which  appear  to 
be  the  equivalents  of  the  nvdei  of  tiio  "  cells  "  whose  ibdi- 
vidnatiott  marks  a  higher  stage  of  difi'erentiation.  An4  the 
next  stage  (welt  seen  in  Amna)  eoonsts  in  the  difibrentia- 
ticm  of  a  num  eoudttent  eztemal  bvert  or"  ectosaie,"  ftcm 
the  less  consistent  enbstanee  ctf  the  interior,  or  "  eudosar^" 
in  which  are  observable  "vacnoles"  eoutaining  flmd,  of 
which  one  or  more  (that  seem  bonnded  by  a  definite 
pellicle,  and  are  known  as  "  contractile  vesicles  ")  contract 
and  4ilate  rhythmically.  As  ye^  however,  there  ts  no 
definite       of  entnaee  fwaUmentuy  particles,  or.<tf 
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for  uemneatitlona  nutter, — notrient  titftda  beiDg  id- 
mttted,  ftnd  their  aiuusimflabla  reudae  }xang  got  rid  of, 
tiuongh  %ny  spot  of  the  ectoaarc.  It  u  ia  the  pretence  of 
t  definite  month,  and  uiiuUy  of  an  anua  also,  that  even  the 
•im[deit  of  the  true  ciliated  Infiuoria  ihov  a  decided 
adwics  upon  the  "rhiaopodal"  type, — an  advance  which  ia 
■tm  man  mariEod  in  the  higlur  Ivfiacria  by  the  complezily 
ef  their  internal  orgammtimi. 

^ow  the  animal  bodiaa  of  Foramni/era,  notwithstand- 
ing-the  r^larity  and  cnnplexitj  of  the  abells  Ui^  tmn, 
■Imv  bat  a  vetj  slight  advance  on  the  simplest  BMteral 
typo.  For  their  protoplasmio  rafwtance  does  not  seem  to 
be  differentiated  into  "ectos»rc"  aod  "endosarc," — every 
part  of  it  alike  projecting  itself  into  peeadopodUI  exten- 
uons,  and  these  extensions  being  capable,  not  onl^  of 
dividing  and  ramifying  indefinitely,  but  |l80  of  reomting 
by  mntaal  f  naioa  vhM  thirf  flooe  into  contact  vith  each 
oHMr,ao  OB  to eoDstitnta  an  uregular  network  (figs.  3,3,.4). 
It  is  on  aeeonnt  of  this  last  peenliarity  that  Uie  writer  hu 
diBUngniahed  the  rttievlote  forms  of  the  Bhizopod  type 
frsm  the  lobote  (connsting  of  Ameeha  and  ila  allies)  on 
Uie  one  hand,  and  from  the  radiolarian  (of  which  Aetao- 
jihryt  is  the  type)  on  the  other.  The  aarcodio  bodies  of 
Forantini/era  were  believed  ontil  recently  to  have  oetthei 
"nnclei"  nor  "contractile  vesicles";  but  as  Uie  observa- 
tions of  Hertwig  and  F.  E.  Schulze  have  eetablished  the 
presence  of  these  in  aoma  instanoea  (the  writer  also 
haTing  obaenred  **  endt^aati "  in  Orlnlotttla),  it  ia  probabk 
that  uuqr  nlBt  nnivoMby. 

The  attMition  which  has  been  given  in  recent  yean  to 
the  atad/  of  Foramit^n^  haa  invested  the  group— formerly 
eouddered  as  eoffipMiUvdr  inaignifieant — with  a  new 
interert  and  importance.  For  (1)  these  minute  teataceoos 
Bhizopbds,  inatMd  <^  having  mere  local  iabilcat,  are  diffused 
abaodantly  through  all  aave  polar  aeaa,  and  seem  to  do 
the  first  work  of  collecting  by  imbibition,  and  of  converting 
into  living  substance, the  organic  matter  which  is  oontuoed, 
however  apariogly,  io  all  oceanic  water,  and  the  restoration 
of  which,  as  fart  u  it  is  thus  withdrawn,  u  effected  by  the 
Tariooa  fonna  of  marine  vegetation.^    Again  (2),  without 


>  That  aD  swriiw  saiiMl  Ufo  matt  altUnte^  dspand  vpon  marint 
n^atstlon  Is  SI  oHtda  H  tbal  ill  a*  aiilmal  Ufi  As  Irnirf  vlUmftUir 
dapoidi  apon  UrrMtruU  TagoUtlon.  And  looking  to  th«  yvrj  UrgA 
propoitloii  whicli,  not  onl^  unong  FUhM,  bat  slao  ia  Um  higher  Uol- 
Inica,  CnutWM,  and  Bcbfnod«m*U,  th«  camlTOroiu  bou  to  th* 
pbftophigoni  tfpea,  and  to  th«  ■bnaduoe  of  the  former  od  bottoma 
far  too  daep  far  tiie  growth  of  tba  Algn  i«qvired  for  tha  matanaoM  of 
tbo  lattar,  and  on  which  thai*  ii  no  "mining  down"  of  DistanufhMB 
tha  snrfafta  (*a  in  polar  anaa),  it  iiami  obvtona  stthar  that  there  mnat 
haaniinalBcapBhlaof  gaamthi(oigsDte  eomponndafortbamtdvMoat 
a(  tbs  gaaaa  iwwtainait  in  odtsa-wstor,  or  that  it  auut  Itadf  nipplj 
aatriMt  ■Mtarial  In  tba  Umld  fonn  to  animals  apodaUj  adapted  to 
imbtba  and  swimltiU  it  Of  the  po«dbUlty  (rf  the  former  hrpotheaU 
we  hare  no  endence  whaterer ;  and  In  the  abeanoe  of  l^t  at  gnat 
dapthi,  any  new  production  of  organic  oompound*  eeema  almost  inoon- 
ceivable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  buIj-rm  mode  by  Dr  FraaUaad  of 
the  epeeiroeai  of  ocean-water  brongtit  home  In  Um  "  Porcoptni"  ex- 
pedition of  1809  have  shown  that  it  alwaya  coataiaa  an  ai^ndaUa 
propoitian  of  pitroganooa  matter ;  vUla  ia  Fitra^*ifir9  there  aeema 
to  ba  a  special  espsblli^  of  ImbiUng  and  awlmllatlfig  laoh  matt«t  bj 
the  ortouloa  of  tba  soft  body  Into  s  protoplsamio  network,  expotiog 
n  very  large  nufaco.  Of  tlte  Importanoa  of  thi*  proridon  (first  eng- 
gMtedbySlr  WyvilleThomion)ln  theeeonomrof  natnre  the  following 
lean  apt  iUurtration:— Large qnantttlta  of  ood  are  talceilby  fishermen 
on  the  Faroe  banks,  attracted  thither  by  the  ahnndance  of  (t&r-flih, 
ou  vhicb  they  greedily  feed ;  and  the  stomachs  of  tfaeio  itar-ftih 
are  tonnd  to  be  filled  with  QldUgenna.  Thns  msn  Is  dependent  for 
thii  "harreat  of  the  aea" — in  the  first  place  upon  the  etar-flth  that 
feed  the  cod ;  Mootidly,  on  the  fbnmiaifera  that  feed  ths  stai-fiih ; 
Uiirdly,  on  the  organic  material  (In  very  waak  lolntion)  wbkh  ocean- 
water  ■nppliei  to  the  foiamlniters ;  ud  ftaally,  «■  As  Tatfams  formii 
of  marine  regetatlon  by  which  thli  >tipi>ly  la  oontinnaUy  being  renewed. 
Tha  wiU«  deems  it  probttble  that  tba  tame  fniNtioa  ii  petfbtmad  by 
Awvi^  whose  nadfrlng  intend  oanattyttsm  pnvidat  a  vset  extaat 
of  sbaoriMBt  aailkea,  and  that  this  is  the.  v^lanathm  of  ths  otharwlae 
tlDgvUr  feet,  thu  the  "  oold-ana "  (temp.  W  Fabr.),  not  fhr  firoca 
the  Faroe  banb^  smmns  with  variom  types  of  borwl  Xddeodeim% 


any  thing  that  oan  be  eaUed  etganbaUoD,  fhe  pmtqJawiu 
bodies  of  these  animala  give  nigin  to  protective  caainga  of 
marvellous  regularity  of  form,  aod  often  of  great  com- 
plexity of  structure, — these  being  aometimea  "  teats  *  bnih 
np  by  the  ^^naitioa  of  sand-grains  or  other  i«rtielH 
collected  from  the  bottom  on  wmch  they  live,  the  *tim>f|>^ 
only  furnishing  the  cement  by  wfaidi  tbey  are  held  together, 
but  being  more  often  true  "  shelly"  formed  (like  tbe  fHh' 
tons  of  higher  animals)  by  an  inteiatitial  depoatt  ef  ei^ 
bcmate  of  lima  drawn  fnun  thesurroonding  medium,  in  the 
anbatance  of  living  tissna  Kotwithstanding  (3)  the  abaence 
of  any  perceptible  differences  in  the  character  of  the  aniuab 
they  rapectively  contain,  these  protective  eaaines,  whether 
sandy  "tests"  or  calcareoos  "Bltells,"preattit  a  wide  divenity 
of  fundamental  form,  which  ia  almoet  indefinitely  augmented 
by  auburdmate  modificationB;  and  these  modificatitma  an 
genenUy  ao  gradational  u  to  render  it  impoasible  (iriien  a 
auffideni  nwnfaw  cf  apedawna  are  compared)  to  draw  any 
linos  U  lepantion  brtween  what  appear,  i^eo  only  tha 
extiemea  are  regarded,  to  be  clearly  differentiated  Qrpea, 
And  thia  is  tme,  not  merely  ef  tfteut  (which  in  the  asose 
of  constantly  diSkieotiated  races  cannot  be  Mid  to  have 
any  existence  among  Forami»^tra),  but  alao  of  what  would 
elsewhere  be  accounted  penara;  whilst  even  /auiUn 
cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  aharply  defined,  many  of  them  con- 
taining aberrant  forms  that  Attj  all  attempta  at  strict 
limitation.  In  fact  it  would  be  scarcely  a  figure  of  speech 
to  say  that,  within  each  of  the  three  primary  subdivuiuia 
of  tlw  group  to  be  presently  marked  otd,  every  fonn  Haste 
gmda^oDil^  into  erwty  other.  Henm  the  lia^  of 
Forastini/ira — whooa  small  (but  not  tee  small)  aiae  and 
nomerical  abundance  am  peosliarly  foTourable  to  the  ccca- 
parison  of  large  aeriea  of  individuals— aflbrda  a  atost 
valuable  lesaon  in  tazonuny, — giving  the  beat  illoatratioB 
^t  the  whole  animal  hini^om  can  afford  of  the  prodoo- 
tion  of  almoet  endless  Turietiea  of  conformation  \tf  "-descent 
with  modification.*  Looking  (4)  to  the  almost  universal 
diffusion  of  existing  Fontminifa^  and  to  the  eonttnnooa 
acoumnlatioii  of  their  oalcueous  enmo*  over  vest  enu  of 
tbe  ocean-bottom,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  thej  ate  at 
present  dmng  note  than  aiqr  other  tribe  of  marina  mub^ 
to  separate  eatbonate  vi.  lime  from  ita  adntum  in  sen^vnter, 
so  as  to  restore  tothe  eolid  emst  of  tite  earth  what  b  being 
continually  withdrawn  fnun  it  by  tbe  solvent  action  exerted 
by  rain  and  rivera  upon  the  caleeieoua*  material  of  the 
upraised  land.  And  when  (5)  we  look  back  into  Uie  past 
bistoiy  of  our  globe,  we  not  only  find  condosiTe  fnoof  of 
the  enormous  ccmtributiooa  which  Foramm^ara  have  made 
to  the  oalcareouB  strata  of  TerUary  and  Secondary  epodu 
(Nnmmnlttio  Limestone  and  CSudk  having  been  almost 
entirely  formed  by  their  agea^),  bat  enoounter  strong 
reason  for  tiie  bdlef  titat  the  prindpal  maai  of  tha 
FalsMuie  Carboniferoui  Limaatone  bid  a  abnilar  origin. 
And  when  finally  (6)  we  go  sUll  farther  beck  in 
geological  time,  and  bring  oor  knowledge  of  this  type  to 
bear  on  the  very  earliest  calcareous  formation  tbat  has  yet 
been  found  lu  stratified  rocks  (the  Serpentine  Limestone  of 
the  Canadian  Laurentians),  we  find  diatinct  evidence  that 
this  also  bad  ita  origin  in  Foraminiferal  growth ;  which  has 
thus  stamped  the  impress  of  its  existence  evw  upon  the 
oldest  of  those  Archaic  rocka,  which,  throogh  a  long  nbse- 
quent  saccessiont  have  as  yet  yielded  no  (Aher  distinct 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  «thw  aainal  vegetable  Ufa 
on  our  idanet,  And  thua  in  dl  parte  of  the  geokgical 
series  we  not  mily  recognize  the  eoottmctive  work  of  these 
humble  oiiganiama,  but,  inletjiveting  the  past  ly  <he 


notwithstanding  the  almost  entii*  abieau  «f  ArmAiiArsi  caand  by 
the  depreesion  of  lemperatnie,  tbdr  plaeo  being  taken  fay  a  pailleslar 
typs^  Amv*  wtddt  then  fltrie  a  co^nrial  MfM^  sad  yrotsWr 
tnp^ias  nod  to  higher  sisrias  animala. 
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ymwl^  find  eve^tnaMB^Ilg  nuon  to  b«Uave  that  it  hu 
owtdad  Oatot  all  otbernwiiiu  uiinab  taken  coUectinljr. 

A  eoDon  itatameBt  U  tba  endeiiea  iu  ropport  of  each 
of  thoaa  poritions  will  b«  cmbodisd  in  the  foltowing  aketch 
of  the  Uf»^utory,  present  and  past,  of  this  groop ;  wUeh 
irfll  bfl  ao  drawn  as  rather  to  bring  Into  view  ita  great' 
faaturei  of  general  intareat,  than  tboae  detafla  witK  wlilcb 
the  ajTBtematiat  only  ia  concerned. 

Althongh  the  testaceous  Foramin^tra  are  all  marina, 
eertain  aheU-less  animals  essentially  similar  in  natore  occor 
b  frMh  water;  and  thne.  of  which  LieUrLSknia  (fig.  2) 


Fm.  t^-XM«rH»«la,  irtth  nOrtHu  pwadopoOU. 
ts  a  Aaractariatio  example,  afford  the  best  means  of  study- 
bg  dw  life-biatory  of  the  "  rettcnloae"  type.  In  its  inao- 
tiva  state  jAAertMma  ia  an  ovata  corpascle  of  granular 
prott^tbam  about  1>400tb  of  an  inch  iu  diameter,  not  pre- 
senting either  any 
distinfit  difffirfiitiw 
tinof  **aiidoaaro'* 
and  "  actoMio" 
or  "  contractile 
ymida,'  or  'any 
evident  '^uelena," 
bot  ineliiding  a 
Isrge  number  of 
ncwdea  filled  with 
a  bomogeoeons 
liqnid.  In  ita 
actiyastata,  (rathe 
adwr  band,  tba 
bo^pota  forth  a 
iortofstMn,  which 
•oon  branches  ir- 
regubrlyintopeeo- 
dopodb;  and  thCBB 
aabdinda  and 
nmify  with  great 
mbnteneaa  to  an 
extent  two  ortbree 
timea  as  grrat  as 
Oat  lapraeantcd 
in  Aa  flgora,  the 
rndfiBatkma  coa- 
Usdng  whenever 
tb^  come  into 
ountact  wtth  each 
other,  ao  aa  to 
form  an  irregnlar 

aatworic       which  a— ^rrmto,  «ltli  tttmUd  pMndopodl*. 

■ay  be  oompared  to  ao  animated  spider's^web.  This  net- 
wcric  aerrfle  to  entangle  either  minnte  parUcles  (such  as  chlo- 
tofi^l  nunlaa)  or  laq;ar  bodies  (such  aa  luuaorb)  that 
aonein  ttnnqr*— tba  fomer  being  tranamitted  to  thacaotral 
hody  by  a  sort  id  drcnbtion  (doMlyresembluigtbe  qwlona 


of  Tegetabl .  cells)  which  is  constantly  going  on  through 
the  Mob  protoplaamb  networi^  and  the  btter  becoming 
endoaed  in  'a  kind  of  sheath  formed  by  the  blending  of  the 
neighbouring  psendopodla,  which  apply  tbemselves  to  its 
surface  and  draw  it  into  the  central  maaa  by  their  gradual 
contraction.  Although  destitute  of  any  protective  aavdope, 
Lieberhiilmia  does  not  put  forth  its  pseudopodia  indifferently 
from  any  part  of  its  surface, — their  primary  stem  being  en- 
veloped in  a  tranaparent  sheath,  which  may  be  traced  as  a 
thin  pellicle  over  the  whole  body.  And  in  Gromta  (fig.  3), 
of  which  some  forms  inhabit  fresh  water  (attaining  a  size 
that  renders  them  visible  to  the  naked  eye),  whilst  others 
are  marine^  thb  pellieb  ia  thickened  into  a  distinct  casing 
or  **  test "  of  ovoidal  ahape  (probably  composed  of  ohitin^^ 
with  a  aingle  round  orifice  of  moderate  size,  through  which 
tba  sarcodic  body  puts  forth  its  pseudopodial  extensions. 
When  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  repose,  these  are  entirely 
retracted  into  the  test;  but  when  its  activity  recommences, 
they  are  put  forth  from  its  orifice,  as  from  tiie  stem  of  Lie- 
berkOhtia,  and  form  a  sarcodic  network  which  b  in  a  state 
of  incessant  change — new  centres  of  radiation  often  arising 
when  two  or  more  peeudopodia  coalesce,  by  the  flowing  ef 
the  protoplasm  towards  those  points.  It  u  spedally 
nolieaabb  ia  tiib  ^ype  that  the  aatcodb  body  extends  itself 
over  the  entire'  anrhce  of  the  teat,  ao  aa  completely  to 
enclose  it,  and  that  pseudopodia  are  pot  forth  from  every 
part  of  this  eztenuon,  being  especially  numerous  at  the 
posterior  end,  where  they  probably  serve  to  fix  the  test, 
and  thus  to  enable  tlie  animal  to  pat  forth  more  power  in 
seiang  the  larger  creatures  that '  serve  aa  its  food.  For 
whildt  it  is  partly  nourished  by  the  minnte  granulee  that 
adhere  to  ita  outspread  network,  it  Uys  hold  of  the  smaller 
Infusoria  and  Diatoms,  the  zoospores  of  Conferrie,  &c, 
and  draws  them  entire  .'ato  the  interior  of  the  test,  within 
which  their  indigestible  remuna  may '  frequently  be  aeen. 
Now,  if  the  transparent  pellicle  of  Lt^erk^htia  were  con- 
solidated by  calcareous  instead  of  by  chitinons  depout,  a 
monothabmous  (single-chambered)  "  shell "  would  be  pro- 
duced (9  in  fig.  1),  such  as  constitoies  the  permanent  form 
of  the  simplest  Foramini/era,  and  the  primordial  form  of 
even  the  most  somplex.  This  shell,  like  the  test  of  Gromta, 
may  have  but  a  single  aperture,  from  which  the  pseudo- 
podial extensions  are  put  forth,  and  through  which  alone 
nutriment  is  received  into  the  contained  ^dy.  But  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  polythabmona  (many-chambered) 
Foranini/era  (fig,  4),  the  abell-wall  u  perforated  with 
minute  pores  over  its  entire  aurfaee,  through  which  psendo- 
podla extend  themselves  in  a  rodbl  direction  ;  and  while 
the  cooleseence  of  these  at  their  origin  forms  a  coatinuoas 
sarcodic  Uyer  that  covers  the  exterior  of  the  shell,  the 
coalescence  of  their  extremities  forma  new  centres  of  radia- 
tion at  a  distance  from  it  The  aperture  or  mouth  in  these 
types  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  preceiling,  and  appears 
to  serve  rather  for  the  projection  of  the  stolon-process,  by 
which  new  chambers  are^iormed  (in  the  manner  to  be  pre- 
sently described),  ^thau'  for  the  introduction  of  nutriment 
And  when  it  b  considered  that  tba  diuneter  of  the  pores 
of  the  shell  never  ezeeada  l-5000th  of  an  inch  (being  often 
much  less  than  l-10,000th),  and  that  the  chlorophyll- 
granules,  zoospores,'  ^c,  that  nourish  the  fresh-water 
Bhicopods  are  altogether  wanUng  in  the  sea-depths  inhabited 
by  the  higher  types  of /braminr/irra,  there  seems  additional 
ground  for  the  doctrine  already  propounded,  that  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  animals  of  this  group  is  mainly  drawn  rather 
from  the  o^nic  matter  that  u  dissolved  in  the  medium 
they  inhabit,  than  from  adid  particlea  auspendad  in  it. 

There  i— mi  nuon  for  regftrdlng  tlili  i%  r«pr«MnUug  the  celta- 
loM  wftll "  of  the  Ttgetable  cell;  which,  in  ths  enriou*  CUamyttMyni 
of  Archer,  opeu  st  s  enUin  lUge  of  Its  lift,  mhI  sllftWs  Ita  pratoj^ss- 
bIc  contsnts  to  project  tbenuclrts  into  s  "satienlMs"  extiiHloB. 
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Id  regard 'to  tbe  propagation  of  Toramini/era,  little  it 
Bs  jet  certainly  knovD.  The  growth  of  ^e  indivit'iial 
may  proceed,  as  vill  be  preseatly  shown,  to  sn  almost 
iodefiiiite  extent,  by  the  gommiparooB  multiplication  of  the 
eegnunte  or  divisions  of  ita  body,  with  a  correspondiug 
molUplieation  of  the  Gh?.nibcn  of  its  shell ;  but  it  more 
freqoenllv  happens  that  when  tho  oiganism  has  attained  a 


Pis.  1— SfAtfla,  wllh  ptndopoUa  niMlad  Unvisk  Um  p«rM  «r  Uw  Mft 

certain  limited  eize,  the  new  segments  detach  themselTes, 
each  one  growing  into  the  likeness  of  ita  parent ;  and  this 
is  probably  the  ordinary  way  in  which  the  continuance  of 
the  race  is  provided  for.  Bat  it  would  also  seem  that 
nnder  eartaia  circamBtanceA  the  aarcodic  body  of  the  parent 
breaks  itself  up  into  segments,  each  oontdntng  an 
"endoplast"  or  **  nucleus,"  and  that  around  each  of  these 
a  shelly  covering  is  formed  while  it  Ee  still  enclosed  within 
the  original  shell,  the  offspring  finally  escaping  by  its 
ruptoiQ.  Whether  this  mode  of  propagation  is  preceded 
by  any  proceu  of  "  eoi^'ngntion,"  and  is  thns  rehited  to 
sexnal  generation,  is  still  oruletermiaed. 

By  far  the  grea^  number  of  Fonmm^era  are  eompotiu 
fobruii  evolnd  from  a  simple  protoplaamic  body  by  a 
piDoess  of  continuous  gemmation,  each  bud  renudning  in 
ooanezion  with  the  stock  from  which  it  was  pat  forth; 
and  according  to  tho  plan  on  which  this  gemmation  takes 
p^ce,  will  be  the  configuration  of  the  compoute  fabric 
therd^  prodaced.  Thus  if  the  bud  be  put  forth  from  the 
aperture  of  the  monothalamous  Lagena  (9  in  fig.  1)  in  the 
direction,  of  tho  axis  of  its  body,  if  a  second  chamber  be 
formed  around  this  bad  in  continuity  with  the  first 
(receiving  the  neck  of  the  latter  into  its  own  cavity),  and 
if  this  ptocess  be  sueeessionally  repeated,  it  is  obvicnis  that 
a  strdght  ibd4ib  shell  (10  in  %.  1)  will  be  prodaced, 
having  a  series  of  chambers  commuBicmng  with  each  other 
by  the  apertures  that  origtnaDy  constituted  their  months, 
and  opening  externally  by  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  the  last 
formed  chamber.  The  successive  segments  may  be  all  oT 
the  same  size,  or  nearly  so  ;  in  which  case  the  entire  series 
TDMj  either  resemble  a  sbiog  of  beads,  or  may  approach  the 
cylindrical  form,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  chambers. 
But  it  mtm  frequentiy  happens  that  each  segment  some- 
vbat  ezeeeda  its  predecessor  in  size,  so  that  ths  entire  shell 
hsa  m  Bomawhat  conical  shape.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
•xb  of  BTOWth  should  be  dishUy  cnrred  inrtead  ot  8tiaight» 
Ae  lesuliiig  cMnpnita  sheU  viU  beareoat^  while  a  mm 


rapid  deflection  glrea  it  a  enrratve  (B  and  U  in 
I),  lie  ftmn  of  the  Bjnre  will  depend  in  the  first  place  npOM 
whether  its  convolutions  lie  in  the  same  plane^  like  tboea  ol  a 
nautilu*,  so  that  the  shell  is  etplataial  (16  and  19  in  fig.  2)^ 
or  pass  obliquely  roond  a  vertical  eiis,  as  m  a  CMtZ,  so  that 
the  shell  becomes  "  inequilateral "  (18  in  fl^  IX  having  a 
more  or  leae  eonieel  form,  with  the  primordial  t% 
ita  qwx.  In  ottM  eases,  again,  the  TSttioal  axis  is  greadr 
elongated,  and  the  number  of  disjnbets  forming  aadi  n 
volntion  around  it  is  reduced  to  four,  three,  or  even  tm 
(ISandHiafig.  I).  But  further,  the  spiral  plan  of  growO 
may  give  place  to  the  (helical,  successive  circles  Mf  nit. 
chainbets  being  formed  around  the  interior  growth,  so  as  to 
give  the  shell  a  discoidal  shape  (6  and  17  in  fig.  ]).  And 
sometimes  all  regularity  of  eJsji  disappean  in  tiie  later 
atagen  of  growth,  new  chMubers  bmig  added  in  wuna 
directions,  so  that  the  fobrie  beeunes  **  aeervnlineL** 

In  the  older  dauifications  of  Forami*ifarat  theee 
differences  plan  of  growth  were  adopted  as  oharactet*  of 
primary  importence  in  the  snbdivisitm  of  the  group.  Bnt 
it  has  now  become  obvious  that  eompentively  litOe  nlae 
is  to  be  attached  to  them.  For  to  associate  together  alt 
rectiliaoal,  all  spiral,  end  all  cyclical  Foramitiiftniy  is  not 
only  to  run  connter  to  the  indications  of  natural  affini^ 
that  are  furnished  by  the  intimate  stmctnre  of  the  shell, 
the  confcfmation  of  ue  individDsl  chambers,  and  the  mode 
their  interconunonication,  bat  to  sot  at  ndoi^  two 
general  fitctB  of  fimdamental  dgniflcance,— ytr<  that  one 
plan  of  growth  often  graduatea  insensibly  into  another,  as 
does  the  straight  into  tha  jpiral  in  the  gronp  of  wUeh 
10  and  11  of  fig.  1  are  extreme  forms;  and,  tecemd,  that  it 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  plan  to  change  during  the 
growth  of  one  and  the  same  individual, — the  spire^  for 
example,  either  straightening  itself  onl^  so  as  to  revnt  to 
the  rectilinear  ^vp^  or  retorning  into  itself  So  as  to  make 
a  oompletia  cirde^  round  wUeh  asnccesnn  of  eoocntria 
annuU  is  than  produced  on  the  mlioel  fype,  iriiile  Am 
oti^nal  tegolari^  is  som^mes  Mat  altondier  in  the 
"  ocervuline  'piling  up  of  the  latMsftamd  ehaaiben.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  fondameotel  importance  of  the  perfora- 
tum or  imptrfdraUnea  al  the  extenul  enrelope,  as  affaeting 
the  physiolo^cal  condition  of  the  contained  aidmal,  is  now 
universally  admitted.  For  where  (as  in  Pm^replit,  6  in  fi^ 
1)  that  envelope,  whether  oompoeed  of  calcareous  shell  ec 
buOt  up  by  the'  cementation  of  sand-grains,  has  no  othec 
communication  with  the  exterior  than  iiy  tlie  eingle  oc 
multiple  aperture  of  the  laat  ehamber  thraog^  wld&  the 
whole  pseudopodial  ^paratne  of  the  eentaiiied  atinud  is 
put  forth,  the  nntrition  of  the  entire  segmental  body  that 
occupies  the  previonsly  formed  chambers  most  be  earriBd 
on  by  a  continual  interchange  of  protoplaanio  snbetanee 
extending  through  the  entire  mass,  however  great  may  be 
the  multiplication  of  its  segments.  Where,  on  the  otbec 
hand  (as  in  RoUdia,  fig  4),  the  wall  of  each  chamber  is 
perforated  for  the  passage  of  peeudopodia,  tiie  segment  it 
contains  is  thereby  phwed  in  direct  eommunieation  witii 
the  aurronnding  ineaiam  from  whidi  it  derives  Iti  eoaten' 
anoe^  so  as  to  be  IndqMidetttottherenmlDder  el  Aaaariefc 
The  "impufotata*  calcareoos  abellB  eS.  Forammi^  an 
also  termed  "porceUanoua,*  from  the  opaque-while  anect 
they  present  when  viewed  by  reflected  lig^t;  though,  when 
thin,  they  show  a  rich  brown  hoe  by  traiumittod  la^A. 
Even  under  a  high  magnifyingpower,  their  fabatanca 
appears  entirely  homogeneous.  The  perforated  shdl%  on 
the  other  hand,  having  an  almost  glassy  tianqiarence 
(except  where  this  is  intermptedby  tiilmlation),  are  known 
as  vitreous  *  or  **  hyaline."  Where  the  eheDs  are  thui, 
the  perforatinis  are  simply  pore*  (fig.  4) ;  but  wlMre.  they 
are  tiiidt,  the  perfnanons  are  tuindtt  osaaDy  nminc 
atnl|^  and  panllel  from  Bufaea  to  nrfiwe  (fig.  S4)) 
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Thva,  then,  the  Foramina/era  tn  DBtonl^  dimibl*  in 
th«  fint  inittuice  ioto  two  gronp*,  the  Inperjorata  ud  tlie 
Perjm-aia ;  the  foimer  of  wfaicB  it  ogiiD  divisibU  into  tb« 
Arenacea,  which  bnild  up  "  tests  "  by  the  tggragation  of 
•and-gnins,  aod  the  Porcellattea,  whicb  tono  porcellanon^ 
shells ;  whilst  the  latter,  VUrea,  includes  nil  the  perfonte 
types.  There  is  often  t  very  corious  parallelism  between  the 
forms  cohtuned  in  these  three  series  respectively,  still  more 
between  certain  « porccUanoos "  and  certain  "vitreoos" 
types;  but  this  arises  in  each  case  from  similarity  in  plan  of 
gcowA,  and  does  not  iuddcate  at^  real  ^nity.  In  ftet 
the  tw«  alcarepaa-sheUed  series  may  bo  compared  to  two 
trees  at  different  orden,  which  resemble  each  other  in  their 
mode  of  brandling,  but  have  dissimilar  leaves  and  flowers. 

T.  Arktacba. — The  calcareons  shells  of  certain  types  of 
Forammifera, .  alike  in  the  "  porceilanous "  and  in  the 
"vitreous"  series^  ore  not  unfrequently  covered  with  sand- 
graios^  cemented  into  the  surface-layer  of  the  tme  shell* 
substance.  But  in  the  group  now  to  be  described,  the 
casing  of  the  body  is  entirely  composed  of  foreign  particles 
(nsualiy  grains  of  sand,  but  sometimes  minute  ForamHt/era, 
apongfripicnlea,  &&),  the  animal  fnruishing  nothing  aave 
the  cement  that  holds  them  together ;  and  in  its  lowest 
forma  no  special  cement  seems  to  be  supplied,  the  sand- 
grains  being  simply  imbedded  in  the  sarcodic  substance  of 
the  body.    The  increased  attention  which  has  of  late  been 

S'vcn  to  this  group  (our  knowledge  of  which  has  been 
rgely  augmented  by  deep-sea  dredging)  seems  to  justify 
onr  regarding  the  "  arenaceous  "  type  as  on  the  whole  less 
advanced  thraeitherthe  "porcelUnous"  or  the  "vitreous," — 
its  lowest  fonna  presenting  acundition  less  specialized  than 
even  the  umplest  of  the  calcaraous-shelled  ForamiHtfera, 
whilst  its  highest,  ■Ithongh  aomatimea  attaining  a  compara- 
tiv^y  gigantic  km,  build  np  their  maasive  "  testa  "  upon  a 
very  simple  plan,  exhibiting  no  approach  to  the  Comptexity 
of  structure  to  be  found  in  the  "  sheila  "  which  some  of 
them  closely  resemble  in  external  fonn.  A  few  o(  the 
more  interesting  tyi>es  of  the  Arenaetout  gronp  will  now 
be  briefly  noticed. 

la  tie  uadr  ami  wbkh  caven  certaiu  ntrU  the  bottom  of  the 
SOO-bthoniB  cliannel  between  the  north  or  S^tlsud  uid  the  Faroe*, 
tbe  IsTfie  monothalsmoiu  AMnrkixa  m  wo  sbondaat  m  soinctitnet 
to  form  %  great  part  of  tha  contenta'of  the  drmtce.  Their  trpkol 
(haps  (as  the  name  impllet)  is  diavoidal  nith  atellala  radiationa ; 
Imt  tbsy  are  Minetiuiea  globular,  sometimes  cervicorn,  and  present 
evoj  iatennediate  gradation  between  these  fonna.  Tht  "  teat "  is 
composed  of  looaelj  umfstsd  aand-miu^  not  hdd  together  an  J 
adasni  teaunt  1  andTt  is  datiMe  tftaw  d^Mlt  oriJUtt  so  tlist the 
HKodt-'bedy  (of  a  dait  sieon  colour)  which  occa^  the  cavi^  mnat 

Et  forth  Its  iMsndopodfal  extensions  between  the  sand^graina  of  its 
iL    But  there  ia,  in  the  writer's  belief,  a  lower  form  even  than 
thU.    For  in  the  same  dredgings  there  were  foniid  a  number  ttf  little 

Slobnlar  masses  varylug  in  sixe  bom  a  pin's  head  to  a  large  pea, 
armed  of  aggregations  of  sand  gralna,  foraminiferal  ahells,  fco. ,  held 
tsgether  by  a  tenacious  protoplaaihic  aufastance,  without  any  deflnito 
stnictantl  arrangement.  And  althoogfa  these  might  bs  supposed 
to  be  mere  accidental  ag^omerationi^  yet  there  seems  adequate 
teasoa  for  legatdina  them  as  living  organisms  of  the  rinplest  poa- 
stUa  "monsrosoie^  type^  For  jnst  a*  a  aimule  "moner,*^  by  a 
^dlAnBtiation  of  its  homMeneons  protoplasm,  becomes  an  Anxc&a, 
so  wonld  one  of  these  undiBcrentinted  mixtures  of  eaiid  and  pro. 
toplasm,  bj  the  aepantion  of  its  two  components— the  sand  bdnjr 
limited  to  the  enperficial  layer,  so  as  to  form  an  hiverting  "teat," 
of  which  the  whde  interior  is  occopi«d  by  the  sarcode-bodv 
alone, —become  an  AMrorKim. 

Tho  next  d^ree  of  elevation  is  shown  in  the  presence  of  s  distinct 
apertare  or  montlL  the  sand-grains  aunonndlng  whidi  are  generally 
hdd  together  firmly  by  a  fenuginoua  cement,  even  when  those  rf 
S*  «f  Ihs  tsst  are  Bs  loosely  aggregated  as  in  AtnrhbM. 

Oas  oC  tba  nort  eommon  forms  this  type  is  a  aimpla  cylindrical 
ms,  ciseed  at  ons  cud,  but  having  «  conical  neck  with  a  drcnlor 
otike  at  the  other.  And  ia  a  still  higliet  type,  thia  cylinder  is 
mvtdsd  into  a  saecesrion  of  chamben,  each  of  which  opena  into  the 
Mxt  by  a  conical  orifice  bordered  by  oemeuied  ssod-fnaiaa,  while 
the  last  <^  sxtatedlv  t»  a  Uks  orUtoe,— thus  sketohiDg  oat  ths 
"nodosanne  "  typs  of  Os  vitrsoos"  FoianbU^  butma  nndi 
nigsr  seals. 


In  til*  more  advanced  Arenaceous  types,. on  the  other  hand,  ths 
ssnd-grains  of  the  entire  "test"  are  umly  united  together  a 
cement  composed  nt  fke^phaU  inn,  whicn  must  be  exuded  mm 
the  sareodie  body  of  the  sninuu,  Its  materials  briu  originally  d» 
rived  from  the  sea  water.  In  some  iustowes  the  saoa-gm^s  selected 
are  of  such  minuta  lixe  that,  when  worked  up  with  tha  cement,  they 
form  a  sort  of  "plaster,"  the  surface  rfwUcn  Is  onite  smooth,  both 
externally  and  internally.  This  ia  the  case  with  the  genus  Tnxham- 
mina,  nntler  which  ia  rahged  a. whole  series  of  forms  rangbg  from 
a  aimpls  undivided  tube  to  a  perfect  helical  q)in  resembling 
a  Cstherina-whad  (whence  the  nsme  given  to  the  genus),  and  tbencci 
by  the  alteration  of  its  s^re  to  the-turbinoid,  ana  by  the  subdivision 
M  its  cavity  into  chambers,  to  the  "rotalins"  type.  In  other 
itntanees  th«  sud-graius  ue  sonnwhst  larger,  but  are  apposed  witl^ 
mek  exttsotdiuaryrmlarity,  and  cemented  together  ao  artificially, 
as  to  Iprm  s  moat  d^cate  but  firm  test  of  veiy  unifonn  thicknesi^ 
peifectlf  smooth  both  externally  and  internally.  Tests  of  this 
kind  present  a  siosulaj  aeries  of  adumbration*  of  the  "orbnUne," 
"elobigerinc,"  and  "nodoaarina  "  ^f>es  of  the  ritreous  aeries.  In 
other  cases,  again ,  the  stnd-gralna  being  larser,  the  ' '  test ' '  ii  con- 
stniGted  more  coarsely,  but  still  with  remsrkaUe  symmetiy.  One 
of  the  Blast  intsKst^  of  ths^mple  coons^rainsd  tonns  is  ue  Uttls 
Saecammitttt  jfNbcrtot,  whose  flask-di^Bd  tests  (fig.  S,  a,  ()  of  the  siia 


no  s^reaaceoM  FenmhiHenM  eslcriar  «r  AmmhmAmi  h,  tbe 
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of  minute  seed^  with  prolonged  necks  and  circular  speitores,  now 
found  living  abundantly  in  puticular  localities,  have  neu  also  dis- 
tinctly rect^iused  in  Oarbonueroua  Limestone.  That  the  sue  of  ths 
Mnd-gnins  need  in  the  cmstnictioa  of  such  tests  is  not  scddentd 
(depending  on  the  fiwoess  of  division  of  the  sandy  bottom  onwhidt 
the  anim^  Uve),  but  is  the  rtsnlt  of  aelection  on  the  port  of  ths 
animals  that  use  them,  is  shown  not  only  by  ths  fact  that  eoarss- 
Krained  and  fine-gndned  "teats"  sre  brought  up  from  tiie  sams- 
bottom,  but  by  tiicvery  emioos  difference  in  the  materials  need  to 
form  two  kinds  of  teats  neariy  of  the  mme  «»  end  of  correqnnding 
simplicity  of  ^rpe.  The  vaiy  same  deep  dredgings  which  yielded 
Saeecmmitvi  brought  np  a  number  of  other  mtmothalamoiu  a^erical 
tfiits,  filled  with  oaik  green  sarcode,  to  which  the  name  PUttlintt 
haa  been  given  bom  their  lesanbmee  to  hOBKeopathie  globules 
(Gg.  6,  d).  These,  instead  of  bsliig  cipstenoted  by  the  cementstHm 
of  (and-frrains,  are  composed  of  a  sort  of  felt  (<)  msde  by  the  regulsr 
"laying^  of  liUceMis  fiorea  (.the  fine-pointed  ends  of  elongated  sponge 
spicules)  with  very  minute  aand-grain*  dispersed  among  them ;  and 
tne  aperture,  instud  of  being  a  round  hole  at  the  endtrfa  shortnsek, 
ia  a  dgmoid  flasure  with  somewhat  projecting  Hps.  The  constau^ 
of  these  differenoes  indicatea  a  dissimilarity  in  the  "  potentialities*' 
of  ths  of  the  respective  types,  of  which  we  find  no  indication 

in  thMr  apparently-honu^ieneons  ssrcodic  bodies. 

The  hi^iest  development  of  this  type  known  to  exist  at  the 
preaent  time  is  ahowB  in  the  large  pdythshunous  "  nantiloid  "  fcraii 
which  have  been  brought  up  ia  coBridenfalo  abundance  from 
depths  mostly  ranging  between  SOD  end  600  &thoais^  The  test 
(fig.  8,  a)  u  for  the  most  part  composed  of  ooarse  aand-mins  firmly 
cemented  to  each  other  ;  but  it  ia  generally  amoothed  over  exter- 
nally with  a  kind  of  "plaster"  resembling  that  of  which  tho 
"  trochammiae  "  testa  sre  made  up.  On  laying  o|)es  the  gfin,  it 
ia  found  to  be  very  Kttnlarly  divided  into  chambers  by  psrtitkms 
formed  of  cementM  saad-grsuiR  (ft),  s  commtinication  between  theaa 
chambers  Mng  mainlafned  by  a  finnre  left  at  the  inner  maigtn  of 
the  mtie.  SoioT,  the  plan  a  structnie  accords  with  that  of  the 
smaller  "  noniouine  "  forms  (resemUiag  19  of  fig.  1),  which  are 
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ftwid  ■!  much  greater  deplhi,  ranging  Juww<lJ  to  taan  ifcttl  Bw» 
KtilM.  But  this  move  develomdform  ia  ehmneterued  l^the  txten- 
riOB  of  the  principal  cavity  of  each  chombei  into  pusuw  exMrated 
Ik  Ita  duclccxUnul  wall, — each  passage  being  aiunnnatd  1^  •  rerj 


no.  S^KiolIlcId  tihieltt.  :  exleriori  i.  cbutibered  (ntcHor;  r,  porf  Ion  of 
libjitutlilc  cluimb«r-walJ,  itigajii),'  cDmiKjaent  und  CToloi. 

regnUr  arrangemeDt  of  saDd-graiiia,  u  seen  at  c.  This  "  lab/riu- 
Uuc  "  atmctuTe  ii  of  great  Interest,  from  its  relation  on  the  one 
hand  to  tbe  still  higher  development  of  the  like  Etructarc  -in  the 
bnt  loidl  Ztfuoja  of  the  Cliailc,  whoM  cioiier>lika  "laat"  has  ita 
Vrtatel  ahwaharfe  mbdiTidsd  into  <'  elwiAaM^'*  wi  «■  tiL 
•Attloid  to  fliat  of  tvo  itostio  foiril  Armm*,  m»'ti  Aa  Cto* 
toOMU  aajL  tite  othar  of  eaBy  TertUry  ago. 

OvdogUi  who  have  vorkea  orer  the  Oreenautd  of  Carohnd^eahira 
iHelong  beai  famOiar  with,  aolld  spharlcal  bodies,  Tarving  in  siia 
ftom  ttut  of  B  ptstol-bull^t  to  tbat  of  a  aniaU  cricket-tiall,  which 
dm  imaeiit  tht^maclves  not  unfroqnentljr,  and  han  been  regnrdti 
by  aomp  as  mem  mintrsl  concrctiona,  irhiiat  others  aapposea  \\u-m 
to  be  foBsilired  Sponeeii.  They  prove,  however,  to  be  "  tests  "  of 
Aren»ceoua  Foraainifera,_  which  are  distingoished  from  all  other 
known  Airami^ifanl  tjpea  by  thair  amee»lriv>ltj/-^heritial  plan  of 
tpm^ikt  TtHOm  wtmtn  qluni'bdng  teipad  wnond » 


IM.  T'-^Oooen]  Tlev  of  tho  intcTiiiil  stniclnrc  of  Fnrktrla.  In  tho  hoHMnlrJ 
aseUOB, f,  I*,  I*,  msik  tba  four  thick  layen;  In  Ihe  rgitlnl  ■octluns.  a  r  <  1. 1 1 
lha  tonnul  mrf *M  of  alijer  Kpantod  bycaiic-cntrtcfrKtiuii;  1,1111?  :  i> 
aaMprcnnt«a  bf  a  ibnUar  traclHra  psuInK  lliroucli  the  nfUsilng  pm  -i 
a  Lhfl  result  of  ■  tugontUl  wicUan  paulne  tlirousli  (lio  cancelliyil  euli.itmico 
Of  a  laeiolls;  c,  the  sppcsnneo  pretontad  bjr  Iho  externa]  lurfud  of  ■  lunnlli 
•planted  bf  ■  ctrnMntrto  frulure  whldi  hu  niucd  tbrougli  tbe  ndul  pro- 
eOiMi;  I,  upact  of  •cctlon.Mksn  In  ■  radlid  litrccllon  ao  u  to  ttou  Ihn  lolll 
Imalla  ud -lltvlr  lotonreitlng  >puca;  (>,  c',  c',  laccculro  chunbtra  of 
sneltH. 

"snclraa,"  which  conalata  of  a  lucccssion  of  chambers  arraiigoJ 
MmatiiBH  in  a  straight  lion  and  aomctiitie*  in  a  spiral,  tho  last  of 
tbot  openioff  out  and  extending  itirif  over  ita  predecessors.  Koch 
t^Mn  COB  tuns  a  act  of  prindpal  ohamben,  with  labjninUua 
ntnuhnuflf  than,  eorreap^idiiig  in  all  eamtkl  niikalinwUi 
Ihoiaof  thanantOoidZAHala  Jnat  dtaeiib^:  ao  that  tttaia  la  no- 
thing except  its  lai^  riza  (which  aimnly  t«suits  from  continnitj  of 
increase  and  sphencallj-conceotrlc-pUn  of  growth)  to  differentiate 
Parkcria  from  ordinary  ForaminiferO.  ■  It  ia  not  a  little  intcrostinjE 
to  find  tho  very  same  plan  of  ooOstruction  'Carried  OMt  under  a  dif* 
ferentform  in  ouothergiganticfoasU  Aransceau,  probablvof  the  earlf 
TtttiaiT  pwiad,  tanned  Lq/buiaf  whicb,  agrMing  with  Farkcrit 


In  an  «Matia]  tiMndm,  dUbn  fraa  It  to  |^  d  jpvwlK 
LMm  bdns  fbnad,  Itka  JhtMnm  (flf.  10),  hf  Um  nllii«  «f  n 
^tnl  roond  an  aloBntod  axU 

Tha  dlaooraryof  «M«  two  ainfnUrtypiignaUy«aknM«ar«ai> 
eaptioma  of  the  Amacaona  gionp,  and  uowa  how  HttkJwiHftcaHf 
.  then  b  for  any  attempt  to  lar  down  a  jviori  reafartctlaH  m  to  tk» 
inj»paaed"poMblUti«s*'efFofamtoifeni  ifflrimtitwi 

IL  PoBOlLLimu.— Id  the  sketdi  now  to  begiren  of  tlu. 
*'porG«tUoon&"  aerie*,  it  will  be  tbe  writer's  obieet  lo  ahow 
the  ckssDMB  of  th«  rektion  betmeo  tti  nmj^tt*  and  ito 
moBi  complex  and  divenified  forma  (f^cli  he  ngudi  aa 
all  oonatUutmg  bat  a  aingle  family,  tbe  MtiiotuiaX  atid  to 
indicate  tbe  cbief  of  tfaoee  gradationvl  tiaasitima  hr  which 
a  continaonB  affinity  ia  edtaDliahed  between  tbent  alL 

Paa^g  br  the  pioteif om  ifvbtaUaria, — the  teat-Uka  Incnuti^ 
diella  of  whiah  nidely  foreahadow  almoat  every  plaa  of  growth  to 
he  net  with  imong  Ughet  Fenminirara, — we  ooCnincnoe  wtth  tbe 
almide  OamuftTall  in  4fr  IK  wboaa  ^dnOy-ooilad  andiridei  taH 
the  tjact  iaosriofph  of  the  belfaal  awoaoeooi  Tni*mmml»m,  attachai 
itaelf  to  the  Zoopbytee  Mid  SwMfwda  af  tK*  BriUdi  eoirta.  Ia 
AiU-grown  epeeimeaa,  the  Uter  ttinti  of  the  spin  gaBtnUy  llattaa 
thamMTee  oat,  like  those  el  I^turcplit  (S  to  flg.  1)^  so  tiiat  tba  foam 
of  the  month  ia  changed  born  a  dnle  to  a  loiig  narrow  silt.  Tnm 
thia  liniple  aadivided  nlte  we  may  pasa  alms  two  direigent  Itoa^ 
one  OMuneUng  ua  to  the  milwIiM  and  the  otbar  to  tb»  erMevItos 
type,  and  the  Utter  again  leading  na  to  the  orMeteu,  to 'Mi^  the 
epiral  plan  of  growth  gives  pUee  in  Ihe  vary  caiHest  alue  to  the 
cvcUoaL  The  ahella  of  the  UUMm  <ao  namsd  fran  thdr  mem* 
Uanee  to  millnt  swds)  ars  at  pressnt  foond  to  the  abon  sands  «f 
■test  eTMT  sea ;  and  they  aoesmnlatcd  to  eattatoksilUiBi  dariu  tto 
esily  TirnsiT  period  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  Jma  laasstve  bsoa  ef 
limestone.  Their  ^riacal  forau  (S  and  i  to  fig.  1)  are  eompeacd  tt  a 
sneoewlon  of  elongated  ohamton,  nanally  ttniq;ed  hi-eetiaUr  en 
the  mpoaito  sides  a  astraight  axis  (Stoflg.  1),  at  me  cf  the  etida  of 
wlil(£  eadi  chamber  opena  forwards  toto  that  which  foHow^  whilst 
at  Uie  oppoaito  end  it  opena  backwards  toto  that  which  preceded, 
the  apertore  to  either  oaaa  being  partially  doaed  by  a  "  tongne  "  or 
"  nlra  "  (whioh  may  be  Gatuidaod  an  imperfect  aeptom),  as  showa 
ftti,fig.l.  Indioationa  of  BOoha  dirlaionmaybe  sontethncaBOtleed 
area  to  Cormi^m,  bat  ft  showa  itaelf  ftilly  to  i^rfrsbmft'Na,  to  which 
the  njbe  has  ua  form  of  aa  dUpae,  at  the  twoenda  of  whoaem^jor 
axis  tha  newdmalberB  alternately.   The  ^fral  plan  el 

nowthhenmnalnabbrloaB  thronghoat ;  bnt  tothe  hrpdcsTlCiUa* 
unca  (8  and  4  to  fl^  1)  it  ia  mora  or  has  obsennd  by  ttie  eztaaulea 
«t  tho  later  chambei*  ever  the  earlier,  siTing  rise  to  me  Tarled  forma 
which  Have  bean  diatinguished  nndet  the  generic  namea  ijtBilocuUiM, 
TrOteuHiui,  and  Qvutjudoetditta,  accoiauigto  the^tmiberof  chan^, 
bera  rUble  extMiudly.  The  extreme  toconatancy,  however,  whid 
bfcnmd  to  mark  thia  diatinction,  when  large  nmnbere  of  spedmeas 
ai«  eompandj  entinly  destroys  ita  Tslne  as  a  differential  caarartir. 
Uilioline  ahella,  though  frequently  qnite  smooth,  often  show  sboh 
kind  of  "scnlptnte,"  their  snrfaee  being  sometimea  mote  or  lea 
deeidy  "pHtea,''aometim<*regnIailyhoaeyGambed,  andaoawtimea 
longitudinally  ribbed ;  and  these  direnltiM  have  been  largely  need 
for  the  charvterlnticai  ol  apedea  Here  ^in,  however,  toe  exam- 
ination d  a  enffidently  la^  collection  anows  the  totility  any 
fendi  diflerentlation,  stoce  every  gradation  is  found  between  tba 
amooth  and  the  tooat  acnlptured  forma,  while  it  ia  not  at  aU  ODccan- 
moa  for  ona  and  the  aama  shdl  to  be  emooth  on  aoma  parto  ol  ha 
soitooe,  and  deeply  pitted,  honw-oombnd,  or  ribbed  on  othera 
msking  it  obvimia  that  ench  diSerencea  have  no  more  than  a 
vorMw  dgniikasoe.  There  la  not,  to  fact,  any  gronp  to  the  whole 
Animal  Kuigdom  of  which  the  atiidy.b  mcfe  ustmetha  tima  Ikat 
of  the  iWMiM^  to  regard  to  the  axM  ^  Mfiotim  whkh  b  con< 
patible  with  eontoraiity  to  a  ftudamentd  type. 

Tbe  enlmlnattog  form  of  the  UiUoline  type  may  be  eooaldered  to 
show  itaelf  to  Atateto,  a  faaaU  of  the  PaHa  Tertiarias  not  fcaem 
to  axiat  at  msent,  to  which  the  prindpal  chambara  are  anbdivided 
toto  "chaniberleta,"  as  in  OrUewIuM  and  OrbtictiUi,  and  the  apatare 
ia  cribrifonn  instead  of  stogie,  the  chamberieta  opening  extemaHj 
by  separate  pores. 

"The  nndinded  heHcal  tobe  of  Conw^tira,  again,  gradoatse  threap 
^iMMrtiia  and  tha  ifiiial  fimaaof  KeftstroUtia  toto  the  typicd  Aim- 
nptigiBp,  8).  a  bcaaUftd  little  shell  that  abonnds  to  the  diallww 
waters  olmaay  parte  otthf  HeditenaMaa,  and  ia  rentarkabia  alike  ttm 
Ite  ^iataalng  penaUanovs  snrtoce,  tor  the  constancy  of  tha  lidga  and 
tornnr  aenliinug  whlcfa  croetes  the  toterrala  batwMn  the  septa,  and 
for  the  flattenlng«nt  of  ito  spire,  and  cooasiinent  aanowtog-aad 
elongation  d  its  septal  plane  (to  to  flA  1),  wUoh  ia  psrftanted  by  a 
sin^  liitear  aeriM  d  porea.  Ia  trodoal  aeaa,  bows rar,  this  trpe 
shows  itaelf  under  a  very  diffenot  aspect  (tg.  9).  Tba  tgm, 
instead  of  being  lUttaned  ont,  is  tB^  ;  and  the.  Septal  plsa^  In- 
stead d  being  perforated  by  a  linear  ssrisp  d  ponsk  has  a  due 
large  apeitnre,  the  daadritlo  shi^s  <l  whuh  has  eatiNl  tho  IMM 
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AaMMw  to  be  uflgiMd  to  tUi  ^p*.  Kov,  althmtgk  toA 
Mrind  diftWBCM  behran  MMutetm  abdli  wonid  nndosMadiy 
taatifr  jmmris  diAenntiftUan,  yat  umu  Fonminiftn  Umj  prim  to 
ba  not  ara  of  «aet;Ce  nlna  i  for  when  a  aaffldeDtlT  axtouiira 
Mtiw  of  Uua  type  If 
wwDpwwd,  ita  Bxtrame 
fanni  gndoato  iiia«i> 
Jblj  (ne  iato  the  vthar. 
Is  pnnortioD  uparea^ 
Ir  to  the  mimtE  <rf  Ue 
MW  (tte  pidatfoB 
hibg  veB  aeM  in  Um 
led  Sea  majAm)  tha 
•hall  bMomo  IflM  flet- 
tsied  end  the  eeptal 
pleae  bmder,  end  the 
■iB|la  row  of  poiaa  be-  r^rL-J-m^U. 
tmtm  A  donhU  or  eren  a  triple  aerita,  the  pom  of  diflarent  eeriea 
bdw  ananatliaw  nattiaUy  conBueat.  With  a  tkirther  iacRMt  In 
the  tairidi^  ttvm  Ifun,  and  with  a  progKwiTe  widening  of  tin 
i^tol  phaa  at  the  axptBie  of  ito  length,  theporReloae  their  linear 
anaugaiueat.  aad  ran 
tegBtberlBgNQpa,ao 
ae  to  fonn  asrenl 
br^oUrlr  flMored 
opaiiiiga  ;  and  it  ie 
trtha  coaleacanoB  of 
theae  that  the  rin^ 
deadritie  raertan  le 
formed  ia  thoae  ax- 
amplaa  iriuae  gvtwml 

JnwKIiia.  ThJa  traneitioa  often  ehowa  Itatlf  in  the  noeoeeiTa 
■IVi«(0«wth«faMB)idthaeaBwdMlL  When  we  oenalder  the 
pfcy^kgTeal haport of  thie TariaUai,  w«  iadthat  it  hu  no  kI^ 


taaetlag  to  maaik,  farther,  that  ta  eaeh  et  theae  trpM  the  eniiB 
eAan  eferaij^teBa  itaelf  oat.  eo  ae  to  aiT>  to  the  eheU  the  ihape  of  a 
craier  (ikeoe  "  e^ioUDe "  fcrme  bdng  peooliarlj  common  ia  Uie 
Bed  Bm,),  aad  that  throoghout  the  entin  aeriea  the  eniftoe- 
narUag  la  damlailjr  emataat. 

Tnm  thie  efanply-ehBjnbtnd  type  we  pue  on  to  that  in  «hich 
OMh  «hamb«r  ii  more  cr  bee  oomptetely  dirided  U  tamanepaf 
tUtm for  aeooDdarj Mpto)  Iato aaeriea  ef  "dMabalat^"!!^ 
toOaiWlwhatlBdeJgaatod  tbe"kbjrlBfUo"  atmotue.  TtS 
Ami  atoga  of  ftie  dlTieton,  ehown  iaflge.  11, 1%  oonaiitB  ia  a  aoe- 
HMkn  or  eoDtracticiia  by  wUch  the  aaroodie  eHpnent  that  oconpiee 
the  eavito  ef  eaeh  ehaotbv  aoqnirea  a  monmfonn  or  bead-uice 
ahap^—the  eab-eeffaunta  Into  whioh  it  ie  nortially  nbdiTlded  being 
Muaoted  bya  oonnunona  band  or  ■'atoton."  And  eren  where  the 
ttgmbm  of  th«  ehamberlete  ia  moet  oompleto,  there  la  etiU  an 
^ertara fn  each aaeoadaiy  aeptaai,  Wwhich  the  latnal  eoattanlhr 
ee  the  nbMnMata  ia  ntaiatainad.  The  relation  of  the  UtTiintl^ 
OrHeMmm  (taad  » tnlfr  1),  common  ia  tro^ealeeM,  to  the  efanple 
**|aMt^bM  "  ^TM,  la  weU  aeen  in  the  early  Btaga  <7  in  flg.  1)  of  &e 
ftitow,  which  to  obrtoailj  a  JWtyfie  wiUi  anbdWded  chambera. 
WHagaadnaoe^  ft nmaiiabla  change  tahea  place.  ThaUter 
teaa  of  the  tfin  mj  eMnmonly  grow  completely  over  the  earlier, 
M  aa  to  make  the  amUUena  piotaberant,  ae  ehown  at  B  is  llg.  1; 
Md  tiwir  thiokneaa  prDgreedTely  iacnaaei  by  the  vertical  elongatioii 
«  tta  aarcodio  "blocks"  that  occupy  their  chamberleta  into 
adama^"  which  eommanicate  with  tae  exterior  and  with  each 
«th«  " 
andh 
7ara 


1  aereral  taagea  of  marginal  porea.  In  the  very  large 
iiy  dereloped  fotma  of  thia  tn»  ]att^ing  a  diameter  of 
lea),  whioh  make  np  the  Tertuiy  Limeatone  of  the  Malabar 
•oe^  each  niCue  of  the  epln  haa  a  thin  layer  of  chamberieto 
olTlded  101  from  the  intermediato  edomnar  portion,  aa  ia  the 
*■  eom^  "       of  OrbUolitu  to  be  preeeatly  deacribed. 

flow  if  the  as&  round  whidi  tUa  OrUenUae  epln  nrolna««re 
to  ntdtrgo  each  an  elongation  (by  a  mnlUpUeaUoa  of  Iti  mb> 
Mg^Mito  m  that  direction}  u  to  etioal  the,  diameter  of  the  tjin, 


Fm.  iai-^4lM(HMt— ^    eepti]  ^ue,  ibowlBg  ginltlple  laacei  ef  perM. 


tte  form  would  be  changed  to  the  globoae,  with  ft  creacentic  teptal 
wane  perforated  by  nnmerona  eeparate  potea :  aad  a  yet  farther 
neieaaa  In  the  eompantiTe  length  of  the  axla  woald  erolTe  the 
"iarfbrat "  tm  diataeterlatie  3  AhtOOM  (fig.  lol  with  an  elon- 
VM  aad  atwIMaMi  Mptol  plaae  dwwlaff  amiil  raagea  of  aepa* 


rate  porea.  The  Iirgeat  qiecimeni  or  thia  tfpe  at  present  known 
eddom  excee<t  0*4  inch  In  length  ;  and  are  greatly  anrpaMed  by 
thoae  maasiTe  fonna  of  the  early  Tertiailea  wnoae  accumuUtion  in 
partienlar  localities  produced  what  ia  now  known  u  the  Alveolite 
limeetone. 

Bometimea,  on  the  other  hand,  eren  at  an  early  age,  the  ^wing 
aiaigln  of  OrWeuMw  exteada  itadf  taterally  at  both  Mttcnt^tio^  eo 
that  the  two  extaadoaa  moat  Mi  tha  oppodto  aide  of  the  ori^nal 
apice,  which  ia  thaa  eompletdy  aneloMd  Dj  it  Ita  growth  iathwaa* 


Fie.  U^-Sb«n    (tapla  tne  of  ilMVte  irtnardiBl  cfeaa^ 

dnneuaUnit  ehamlvr  f  hutobbM  by  nMMrire  rtnfi  tl  Oanberiale  cea- 
aactel  bf  ebenlar  fallwie*  which  opw  •!  Um  vargta  br  pom. 

forth'  ewtli'oi  instead  of  spiral,  concentario  rings  (eaeh  of  them 
aaawarug  to  oae  of  the  chvnbers  of  Feaeroplls}  being  siteoesaivfllr 
addadi  asahown  at  6  in  fig.  1,  aad  the  chamberleta int^whidi  theyara 
aabdiTided  opening  by  eaparato  porea,  uaally  anaamd  ta  aenral 
eeriea,  iRmnathewholemat^ofthadlak.  Jfow,  ttila  b  the  niaa 
o(  growth  eharaetoistie  of  MitoHlm,  ft  ^rpe  flat  btova  aa  fMl 
(aboimding  la  the  OaUairt  gromitr  and  onur  cakaiaoos  Eoeaaa 
atnta),  bnt  oT  which  liTin^urma  have  been  ainee  found  aboadaatly 
ia  tnqdcal  and  sob-tropicu  seas,  fraqneatlv  attainiiw  a  Qlametar  a 
8-10t&  of  aa  inch,  andathicknesi  approacluug  l-6thl  WhUamaN 
ginal  portions  of  the  dtaka  of  the  eyclioal  OrSeiUina  eeaU  aot  be 
diatingniihed  ttam  those  itf  certain  forms  of  OrUMtfM,  thsivia  aooh 
a  difference  In  their  nigins  and  eariy  hiatoriea  at  neoeaaltataa  their 

rietio  eepantton.  For  ia  the  tymoel  OrUtoUto  the  jUmi.  of  growth 
eydical  tarn  the  fltet,  anooeMtn  ringe  being  formed  ironnd  a 
"  imeleaak"  vUoh  b  never  orsrlaid  by  later  growths  ;  and  thia 
noelaoB  eoatieta  ef  a  eatral"  aegmcnt  (a,  fln.  11  and  U),  rhlsh 
b  mm  or  less  completely  autavnded  by  a  ''oironmanUnit.aef- 
meat"  (b),  that  slrea  off  aomaroda  tadbting  atolon-proeeaaea  to  form 
the  first  ling  of  nb-aegments.  It  b  a  fact  of  no  small  meipho* 
It^ind  interut,  howerer,  to  find  among  the  wietal  fbrma  of  thb 
type  a  distinot  tereraitw  to  the  orirol  oiigia,— the  moet  complete 
enm^  of  it  bdag preaeated  in  the  deahaea  0.  fMwMmw,  wboae 
"  nnueaa  "  reennblea  a  CbrMcqptrs  ci  three  or  four  nuni,  of  which 
the  last  torn  rapidly  opens  itself  oa^  ehowiag  a  primaty  diviriaa 
Into  i'I'mwTm  and  a  aeoondaiy  into  chambeneta,  thus  diatiaqt^ 
■"■■"^"It  witb  the  ordiaary  Millolitie  type  the  Item  -mhem  plM^ 


nM.U-^iBlwlefilnptetnaetOrMM«H.*a«lBt|tl        ,  __.  , 

aai  tbcnasaMeat  seaoMM  It  igneaBaea  bjr  aaadl  e(  aBk«itB»a  ear> 
acM  kjr  reUsI  aad  ebealu  tteloB-pcoMMah 

growth  appears  at  first  sight  most  fDadanteatally  different  lib 
plan  ia  nuiat  readily  apprehended  »T«iiiBiii£  ii^.b  «»ifiH  'fatmpb* 
tam*  of  tUa  tne  (^n  11,  13)  oa  occur  ia  the  2soan  aad  lied 
Seaa^  ia  the  nuiMMtn  r^W  eontinne  to  be  termed  on  thft 
pftttmof  the  fint   Eaeh  ohambertafe  of  the  ahell  (fig.  llVb  otBr; 

IX.  —  48 
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nttUA  bf  ■  pUHga  with  thoM  oa  dtlier  aide  of  it  i  wai  it  U  from 
thsM  tetmiwdlBta  p«Mig«^  not  from  tho  cbunbariata  thamnlrea, 
thtt  the  ndlfttiiig  puMgM  procoad  which  lead  to  tho  cbunhcdeta 
of  tiwMXt  ring,  or  which,  m  thsoue  of.tho  ovtonnoat  xiap  open 
Kt  the  maroin  Mtween  the  protabenat  mils  of  the  dumMrlala. 
go,  in  lookue  it  the  laroodic  body  (fig;  IS)  cC  die  tniznal  which 
oecnt^ed  the  iheU,  we  mo  that  it  oeiwita  M  »_  neetmloa  of  aeck- 
Uoe-like  riagt,  each  couuting  of  an  amnilar-  cord  with  beed>like 
anhuigementB  at  twnlar  iatarvala,  and  giving  olf  from  the  intemla 
between  theae  heaoa  the  radiating  atoIon-jpoceaMS  which  give  origio 
to  the  nb-mmanta  of  the  next  aimtUita,  u  ahown  at  1^  maigin  cf 
the  igare..  Tbi^  extending  theraaelve*  laterally  at  the  grovrtng  ed^ 
of  the  ehellr  diifc,  will  coaleaoe  into  a ,  continuona  cord,  and  a  new 
ring  of  ihell<>tnictaie  will  lie  fonned  hj  an  excretion  of  caleanooa 
matter  from  ita  enrface.  There  ia  hen.  no  diSbrentiation  of  parte 
whatever,  erei7  ring  being  a  prectae  repetition  (except  aa  to  number 
of  parte)  of.  tut  which  pteceded  it ;  and  in  the  uring  oonditiaa 
the  atim-flniditT  of  the  aannde-bodv  will  allow  of  a  perfectlj  free 
commnntetiiMi  Ming  kept  up  thronnioat  the  diik,  >o  that  oatrient 
mattec  takes  in  at  we  margin  mar  MnadUy  conveyed  towaida  the 
«entn.  The  nniformitj  in  the  endowioenta  of  the  aegmenta  ii  ahown 
hf  the  fact,  of  which  accident  has  repeatedly  furniahed  ^roof,  that 
a  tmall  portion  of  a  disk  eDtirelj  leparated  from  the  remamder,  will 
not  only  continue  to  live,  bnt  will  ao  increase  aa  to  form  a  new  disk 
(lig.  18)  whou  concentric  annoli  form  themielTea  regnladj  aroond 
the  fragment,  obviously  by  the  extension  of  the  annular  larcodie 
band  from  Ita  proper  growing  margin  around  its  whole  periphery, — 


PORAMIKIFERA 


FW.  Uj-OMollk  ditk  temel  annl  a  (rafmaot  cf  ■  prerlma  dkk,  by  tha 
cxtMuloa  of  the  (nwlnf  marfia  of  tba  Infiiiut  along  lU  bivkan  ediaa, 

a  (act  of  extreme  algnificance,  aa  ahowihg  that  even  ia  thia  elabo- 
rately conatructed  ehell  the  animal  body  retaina  .ita  original 
protoplaamic  homogeneonaneae. 

A  yet  gnatar  complexity  of  atrnctnre  pteaenta  Itaelf  la  tha  targe 
OTbitolite-diaka  of  ttomcal  aea^  as  alao  in  thoae  of  whose  foanl 
mMuas  maa;  Tortiaty linustoaes  are  diisfly  eoinpoaed.  This  oora- 
plaxity  dapands,  la  tha  Aist  place,  oa  the  TWttcaleloagatiMi  itf  the 
inb^iipnMit*  lato  «  eoinauur  fonn,  so  u  to  pnditM  «  pngimin 
tUekuiifSof  the  disk  from  ducsntiatoiiaidBttsmBigtn,hrwhich 
it  oomes  to  aeqnlia  a  somewhat  Uconoatv  Cgna ;  aad  intlt  ttus  Ave' 
ia  BB  incieasa  In  the  number  of  radlaUng  stolon-procaaaea,  showing 
itaelf  in  a  vertieal  multiplication  of  the  raagea  ol  maigiui  porea. 
The  ends  of  ths  columns  of  each  ring  are  eonneoted  latmlly  by  two 
annular  cords ;  aad  ftaa  eadi  of  theae  ia  given  off  a  anica  of  sub- 
a^menta,  that  forma  a  lajnr  of  chamberlets  on  either  aarfaoe  .of  the 
iSkt  having  no  communication  with  those  the  intennediate  eol- 
immiM-  atmotars  except  through  the  ■"'"■i«t  peiuej^ia.  Evea 
mmjAological  differentiatioB  does  not  seem  connected  with  say 
divttsi^  of  Amotion  \  and  a  careful  eompariaoa-af  a  sufficiently 
•xteniire  series  of  forms,  from  themcst  rimplsto  themostecmplcx, 
naders  it  dear  that  they  are  gndatioiuittvMiHueUi,  tiie  traantion 
bslBga  process  of  "evolution,"  on  whica  heat  (prahsblr  conplad 
with  a  more  copious  aupply  of  food)  exerts  aa  importaai  influence. 

in.  VrraiA. — ^The  vitnooi-UieUed  Foramtn\fera  coomH- 
tote  the  most  fltsTateddiTiiion  of  the  group,  in  r^rd  alike 
to  the  lugh  oTgtniiatioa  <rf  their  shell-substance,  and  to  the 
elabonts  ooutmclaoa  ihoVD  in  the  ahella  ot  iH  moat 
deretoped  hrpei.  And  H  k  in  thia  divinon  that  «•  find 
the  Bwdtiplieation  id  indiTidoals  accompUshiDg  far  the 
greater  part  ol  Aoee  t#o  wt  opetatiou  now  in  progreea 
(11  thi7  Mem  to  have  beea  thnmgh  all  Oeologicil  time  of 
wUdi «  faiov  ii7thlii|0,  whidi  un  bsea  slraMty  ipedfied 


as  the  great  fuuetions  of  the  group ;  —the  extraction  inm 
sea-water  (1)  6f  the  minote  qnantitr  of  oiganto  nutter 
anir«nall7  diffuBed  through  it,  whktt  U  eonrectad  into  a 
froUqUatmie  tubttanet  fit  to  aetre  ea  food  for 
imim«l«,  and  (3)  of  the  minate  qnaoti^  e(  -atrioaafa  4^ 
/urw  held  by  it  in  eolation,  which  is  wiltdifled  into  the 
stance  of  the  eheDa  whoee  WNsamnlatkn  dns  lie*  to 
calcareous  deponts  on  the  ooean-bottom.  The  Yitreooa 
Foraminiftra  niajr  be  groupod  into  three  ftmiHee,  Laifadim, 
Gldbtgerinida,  ud  ^uPimdinidOt  the  tjpical'  ftmne  of 
i^hich  are  distinguished     well-marfced  chuacters. 

The  chief  featore  of  interest  in  the  Famfly  Lagaii^  is  th» 
unbrokra  aucoaMion  of  forma  it^iresenta,  from  the  nmple  monotha* 
tamona  Lagena  to  the  complex  polythalamona  CriiuUaria, — aQ 
charactariied  by  the  very  minute  tubulation  of  the  ahell-aobamiKi^ 
aad  Inr  the  circular  form  rftlte  iqierture  of  each  chamber,  which  has 
nanalhr  an  everted  lip  marfced  by  radiating  furrows.  The  Zajeaa 
(9  In  flg.  I)  ia  a  minute  flask-shaped  shell,  with  a  prolonged  asck, 
having  the  month  at  ita  extremity  ;  and  its  exteraal  anrlaco  nsoally 
presents  some  form  of  seulptuiv,  such  aa  prolonged  riba,  aepaiats 
tnberclea,  or  honeycomb  anoUtion.  In  Nodotaria  (10  ia  fig.  1)  ws 
findarectilineaisueceasionofalmilarchambeiB,  the  neck  of  each  n- 
eeivedlnto  the  cavity  of  the  next;  while  in  CriileHaria  (11  in  fig.  1) 
a  aeriea  of  progressively  enlarging  chamlrera,  atill  presenting  tha 
chaiacteriatic  radiate  aperture^  ia  arranged  In  a  nautilnd  apdiaL 
Theae  composite  types,  which  are  connected  a  series  of  in  to- 
mediate  degrees  irf  cnrntura,  show  also  tha  characteristic  acnljrtur- 
ing  of  the  simple  Lagua  with  an  emfless  variehr  of  modllhiatinns  ; 
so  that  there  ia  no  group  of  AnmAtfAra  which  presents  a  mora 
complete  gradation  between  extremes  so  extremely  diverse  ia  fona 
and  lUT&ce-maTking'that,  taken  alone,  they  might  fairly  be  adopted 
aa  typea  of  distinct  genera.  Thua,  ea  Hr  H.  B.  Brady>  jnatly 
marka,  "if  the  worn  'apeciea'  ia  anything  more  than  a  coBven- 
tional  term,  the  whole  onght  to  constitute  a  eingte  ^Mciea.  Bat 
governed  by  the  exigenciea  of  a  partially  Vtifldal  arrangement,  tha 
modificationa  embiaoed  ia  thla  single  unbroken  seriaa  constitata 
thirteen  gentra,  or  almcat  two  entire  families,  in  Professor  Rsosi^a 
classiRcation ;  whilft  how  many  kundrede.  If  not  t^KtaiuU,  of  s»> 
called  '  species '  hare  been  founded  upon  uie  trivial  characters  above 
eonmerated,  it  would  need  much  gabence  to  aacertaia." 

Tlia  variability  ahowB  itself  also  in  the  euioos  "polymmphlaa" 
aomatimca  exhibited  dnring  the  growth  of  one  aad  ths  same 
fatdividnal,  i^dch  la  cspeciallT  oharacteristio  ef  fiie  canaa 
iWimorpAuM.  The  young  iheQ  of  this  type  is  obvmady 
made  up  of  lagenifonn  chuabers  regnlariv  arranged  in  a 
double  series  alternating  on  the  two  sldea  01  a  rectilinear  azii 
(18  in  fi^  I)  i  but  from  this  plan  there  are  often  very  wide  de- 
partures la  later  stages  ot  gronth,  both  In  the  form  ^d  In  ths 
anmogement  ot  the  chambers,— one  of  the  most  curious  can- 
dating  la  the  baekwaid  prolongation  of  ths  last  chamber  ov«x  all 
that  preceded  it,  and  its  extraaioa  into  "sta^s-hora  proMase^" 
which  comtdetely  diagulas  the  original  confbrmatioa.  In  thia  ahs>> 
rsnt  type  ue  chataeterlstlo  **  senlptBiiBg  "  of  tha  ^picsl  Ltigimiia 
is  geaenUy  wanting — the  ahsli  ia  its  yoang  atato  Mng  pecaliad| 
thCi  and  glMgr;  whilst  ia  thela^  "wlQ.growbg'^ftnas  tha 
wall  of  the  outer  chamber  la  nsnally  tmooth,  and  haa  a  powelhnooa 
opacity, 

The  fundamental  charaotars  of  the  Family  OUMmrixiia,  whk& 
eaaentially  ooasiat  in  the  coarse  porosity  of  the  sheU  (tha  pores  being 
often  rArth  of  anlach  In  diameter),  and  in  the  flmnred.  cresoaB* 
tic,  or  seniioval  form  of  tha  aperture  of  sanh  chamber,  are  woD  aaan 
in  the  tTpical.Eonns  OlMgtriiM,  the  principal  sgent  in  that  pav* 
duslion  of  ^obigwina-oose  which  is  now  repeating  (rather,  verhia^ 
coatiauing)  the  fonnatlon  of  tha  old  Chalk.  As  ohtnined  mm  the 
bottom  hj  sounding  or  dredging,  ths  Olebigtrina  pressnta  itself  ia 
ths  form  diowB  la  flg.  14,— taatu,  as  aa  sgmgstiflii  of  asariy  spW 
kal  ehuaba^  having  etatisly  pumas  walla  Ilka  Ooae  cf  JMaiia 


na.  l4^(7M«irfaa  »wr#tfBi,  as  stsa  la  tkrse  podUMM. 

(fig.  4^  aad  eoheriMMttaraallyiato  •  mon  orlasi  lagalar  taibiaeid 
nb%  each  tarn  of  wUoh  eoaaiitai  of  dm  chambst^  pteffwitfeb 
iaowslagiBsias.  These  flhsaban^  whose  aamtweaiMn  axeeaa 
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riiriMn,  ibBOteeaaumiMtodinettjwtth  Mekotlur,  bnttualui 
ill  awawpMit»  month,  opufaig  into  %  nrmmm  "  TwMbato  *  which 
iBBBpiii  UM  «eiit»  of  On  va/SaMm  el  ^in^  Th»  Toufsr 
itnnk  iiiiMtillim  ot  from  dght  to  twdn  dmibtni  us 
■Hoou:  M  thadder  ihelli  *n  thklm,  ittd  in  nbad  iBtoiUgM  thftt 
Ctm  a  BMMjMul  anolntion  nmnd  tha  pom  (fig.  IS,  a) ;  utd  thii 
thiekonliig  u  ihown,  bj  exunituttlon  m  thjn^ectioiia  of  the  ihell  (A) 
to  ba  i»ndneed  by  ta  exogenoni  dapodt  (corrHpandiiiK  with  tha  "  in- 
tamiMute  ■kdoton  "  of  the  moi«  eomplex  trpca)  that  inreala  tha 
origiiul  ■bell-vall.  Mnwtinei  '■ontaining  UUu  fiadc-ihapad  cavitiea 
Iliad  with  Mnodi  (Walliob).  Whm  tOeii  «Ut«  bTua  townot, 
hmTer,  A»tiiig  at  or  Mar  tbi  aubta,  tiw  ihdli  d  OlMftrtna 


1*.  MlfH»a  tnm  Iha  AUinik  mm.  iliovlnB  lb*  thkluahiK  of  tM  ihdl 
tar  MaMOu  dtpcali :— a;  sntln  ■hal^  ihoving  the  nrfac*  ntenl  laM  tno- 
iMad  lUcM;  »,  portion  of  iheD  moi«  bifblr  nttaMti.  ihawtDf  ottOcM  of 
tafcall.  aad  Uir*  artUM  IIM  *nb  wreaAt  c,  MHloa  al  thM,  dunrlnc 
"P**!  Uw  otimntl  duwhw  wan,  whig  It  wHod 
Mort^jM^ lafeaTapMitaf  brtvaaa  tk«4  and  ladadai M>-^  MittlML 

«e  found  to  ba  beset  with  mnlfltndea  of  delEctto  ealcar«oai  eplnea, 
which  extend  thfttnaelm  ndlally  from  tha  anglei  at  which  tlie 
fldcn  meet,  to  a  length  eqiial  to  hur  or  fire  tinea  tha  diameter  of 
tha  dtaU  (fig.  IC).' 


ha.  II.  WiUftnaa,  n  captaiad  br  Ihe  io*-mI  aoaUat  bmt  Ike  tartua 

"  Whan  the  living  OtSugerimi  ii  eumined  under  faTounble  cir- 
iMiaUacw^  .tha  wreodia  oontente  of  the  ehainbani  may  be  aem  to 
and*  gradullr  throogh  the  pores  of  tha  thall,  asd  aprMid  out  noUt 
it  ftnu  •  kind  of  ftoeenlent  friorn  nmnd  tha  •hell,  filling  np  the 
waM  snrang  tha  roota  of  the  iplnea,  and  rialng  a  little  way  along 
tiMir  kngth.  This  external  coating  of  sarcode  is  rendered  very 
Vidbla  by  the  <rtl-globales,  which  ars  oval,  and  filled  with  btensely 
•aloorad  aaeosdaiy  clobnlea,  and  are  drawn  along  by  tha  aaii»de, 
aad  mmj  ba  seen  with  a' little  ears  following  ita  apreadlag  or  oon> 
tneting  moTement*  At  the  aama  time  an  inllnitelT  delicate  sheath 
of  aavBoda,  oowtainiwg  minvte  tranaparent  grannloa,  bnt  no  oil- 
tfobulo^  liaia  on  oaeh  of  the  spines  to  ita  extremitr,  lund  may  be 
•^."•n*nfnp  «»•  •*deo/  the  tpioe  and  down  the  other,  with  the 
TiwiHir  Mm»$  noreaMnt  with  which  wa  era  (amQiar  in  the 
liHiuiliiMi  at  ftwiiK,  If  thf  eell  la  wUek  tha  OUM^Mia 


Boating  raeaira  a  nddax  shock,  «t  If  a  dnp  o(  some  irritating  Md 
ha  nddadto  &a««ter,  tha  whole  naaa  of  sarcoda  tttreats  into  tha 
iheU  with  stMt  inUify,  dnwlng  tta  tdl^bolaa  aloite  with  it; 
•ad  the  oatOwof  tie  aoiboa  of  the  ilhdl  and  of  the  hair-Ue  spinea 
li  left  as  sharp  U  befora  tiu  axodtis  of  tha  sarcode."' 

When  a  sample  of  the  snifaee-layar  a{  the  "  gloUgerina>ooie  "  Is 
brought  up  from  the  aea-bottom  by  the  soonding  apparatna  or  tiie 
dredge,  the  ahells  are  fonnd  for  tha  most  part  periect,  exeept  in  the 
want  of  spines,  bnt  are  of  a  mon  opaqna  whitanesa  than  those  cw- 
tnred  near  the  snrfitce,  and  hence  have  been  aappooed  to  be  deadJ 
Thia  difference  of  aspect,  howerer,  may  be  attrilmted  to  the  iaenasa 
in  the  thickness  of  the  ^ell  by  exogenona  deposit,  wUch  {•  dosht- 
less  the  cause  of  the  like  chanm  in  Potj/tna-pkitia,  and  as  a  larga 
proportion  of  these  bottom-shells  have  their  chambers  filled  wiut 
sarcode  exactly  lesembling  that  of  the  types  which  nnqueetionably 
lire  at  the  bottom,  the  fact  that  in  their  yonng  state  th^  are  ibond 
fioatittf  in  the  upMi  waten  docs  not  appear  to  the  writer  a  snlB- 
dent  disproof  of  the  pierlonsly  accepted  belief  that  they  live  also 
at  the  bottom.  And  the  bet  that  the  thickened  shells,  when  filled 
with  their  sarcodic  content^  are  so  mnch  heavier  than  aea^watar  as 
at  one*  to  sink  to  tha  bottom  when  placed  in  aVeiMl  of  that  liqold 
seems  strongly  to  indicate  that  so  soon  as  adult  growth  (with  snc- 
oeesional  increaae  in  the  nnmber  of  chambers)  lua  been  attainod, 
the  carbonate  of  lime  which  the  animal  continnea  to  aeparate  turn 
the  sea-water  ia  applied  to  tha  thickening  of  the  shell,  which  will 
than  aink  to  the  bottom  of  the  aea  in  virtue  of  ita  increased  specifio 
gravity.  And  rinca  other  Foraaiinf/era  nndonbtadly  pan  their 
wlude  llvn  oa  the  ocean-bottom,  drawing  their  mttcaance  from 
sea-water  In  the  manner  already  explained,  there  stems  no  reason 
whv  the  snbsidence  of  Olobigerina  to  similar  depths  should  put  an 
end  tojjieir  vital  activity.  It  is  only  in  the  anrface-stratnm  of  the 
gloUgerina-ooze,  howerer,  that  the  shell^chambers  are  occupied  by 
aarcodio  bodies,  Ita  snb-anifoce  layer  consists  partly  of  still  re- 
eogaiable  fragments  of  tha  shells,  dillUsed  tlu«ugh  a  mass  of 
ainorphons  particles,  which  appeara  to  be  the  product  of  a  still  fbr- 
tber  disintegratioB  of  their  anUtanca ;  whilst  the  vet  deeper  layen 
of  tha  "  ooze  "  consist  entirely  of  smoiphons  parncles,  all  trace  of 
shells  being  lost  It  was  observed  in  vorlons  parts  of  tha  "Chal- 
lenger" vovage  that  in  particnlar  areaa  the  ^'globlgerina-oota" 
was  altMether  wanting  (being  replaced  by  a  red  eUv,  probably  re. 
suiting  fiom  the  metamorphosis  of  volcanic  prodncU),  even  though 
thelinngsnimalswerefouBdssnsnalintheupperwaters;  and^e 
absence  of  this  calcareona  deposit  on  the  aea-bottom  seemed  attri- 
bntable  to  the  pressure  resnltlng  ftx>m  its  very  great  depth,— be- 
tween SOOO  and  8000  fathoms,— which,  with  the  aid  of  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  all  sea-waterr  would  exsrt  a  aolvent  action,  thus 
restoring  to  it  these  portions  of  the  great  calcareous  deposit  of  whidi 
the  materials  had  been  drawn  from  it  by  the  living  cHobigeriHa. 

The  higher  forma  of  the  Oloblgmne  type  conAtnte  two 
principal  aeries,  in  one  of  whiA  the  chambers  succeed  each  other 
along  a  straight  axis,  whilflt  in  the  otlier  they  form  a  wtitn.  One 
of  the  moat  common  types  of  the  fint  gronola  the  Ttatviaria  (14  In 
fig.  1)^  in  which  the  coiimben  are  arranged  bi-serially,  those  of  tha 
two  sides  alternating  with  each  other,  and  each  communicating 
with  ^  chamber  ahm  and  below  It  on  tha  MMeafk  aide;  aaiiw^ 
aata  In  the  "intinMl  east"  ^}i  is  aa  exact  model 


,Fto.lT.— Ialems]eaiUef  FsraailaUerat— Jl,  ftxtuTaWat  B,JMan* 


(in  ^auoonite  or  aome  other  ferraginoua  silicate)  of  the  fwrfrtt< 
body  that  occupied  the  ahell.  The  type  of  the  second  groDpit  the 
almoat  unireiaally  diSHsed  Salalia,  in  which  the  chambars  are  db> 
poaed  In  «  fMrmurii  Spire  (18  la  fig.  1),  through  which  paaasa  k 
coutinnous  stolon-pro oess  (u  shown  &  the  internal  caat,  fig.  17,  BL 
lying  on  the  lower  and  Inner  side.  Of  this  tjvt  there  ate  aensd 
very  interesting  modiUcatiotis.  Thus,  tn  iKseomiia  (IS,  fig.  I)  the 
chambers  are  nattened  ont  or^  the  aurface  to  which  the  shell  ad- 
herea ;  while  in  PloMrlntliiuk  (17  in  ig.  1}  the  earlv  spiral  plan  aooa 
givea  place  to  the  cyclical,  and  the  shell  thenceforth  spaaada,  by 
concentric  additions,  over  the  snr&ce  to  which  it  adheres.  In  theoa 
moat-developed  fbhna  of  this  type  which  occur  ia.wamsr  asa^  the 


'  flb-Vr.  nomiM  la  Yogagt^fht  CMingtr,  vA  1  Ill- 
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Utn-ftnud  dumbm  do  not  mmij  nfmrnd  th*  Mtlkr,  bat  an 
pdad  npmfn  ot1«u  nmlsrlyiipoii  thMi ;  lad  m  find  Mch  wgn- 
fiUaat  ifnmiSag  ora  tu  iiimeci  of  iheUi,  or  claatalu  nnutath* 
■teiH  of  nwpliTtM. .  Two  of  the  mort  Knurktbla  modifiomtioiu  ol 
tha  pIuorbRline  tjiw,  which  ■tiikiiiglr  UlnatraU  the  ixtnmelr 
v(do  nngi  of  TuUtion  unong  Fonmlnifen,  m  Polytrtma  and 
OrKtoIAto.  Tha  fonner,  wUca  «m  dcacriboi  Irj  lAmuck  w  a 
eond,  nndar  tiia  name  oT  JffII«»ara  ruira,  ia  a  rtrf  common  pan- 
rita  upon  ahalla  and  eorala  from  tha  wanoar  wttw,  aomatimaa  apcead- 
log  iti^  oat  horiiontallj  in  tha  fbnn  of  a  dapreaaed  cona,  aoma- 
timaa tiibc  np  from  a  amaO  haaa  in  an  arbonooant  mwth,  and 
sonatimei  drreloping  itaclf  into  knobbj  exeraaeeneca.  In  all  thaae 
Tariatif^  tha  itractnre  of  tha  indiridtul  chninbaia,  and  their  mod* 
of  commnntcstion  with  each  other,  remain  eaaantially  Qia  aama,— 
the  direnity  in  the  aaercgata  fotma  being  limplf  doe  to  tha  want 
of  any  definite  plan  ofTncreaae.  The  OrUMina  ^Lamarck),  whloh 
oocur  abnndantlT  in  aartain  bedi  of  Chalk,  awin  to  hare  baen 
Itigantie  fonoa  of  the  planorbnline  tjpe,  repreaented  at  tha  ncaent 
nme  by  some  comparatirely  minute  orsaniima  found  on  the  An^ 
Italian  coatt,  which  eommenca  life  aa  Planorivliwe,  and  then,  W 
tha  aeqoantUl  addition  of  chamben  both  shore  and  below,  u  waU 
aa  at  the  margin,  coma  to  acqnln  a  nnr-loaf  or  ■  globular  fona. 
Tha  riu  of  tbe  globnlar  example*  of  foaiil  Orbilolina,  which, 
like  the  flints  of  chalk,  are  often  found  in  Tcrtiaiy  atrata,  rariea 
from  that  of  a  itnall  pta  to  that  of  a  large  bullet.  There  u  a  ipread- 
ine  Ortilolina  in  the  Chalk,  which  lometimea  attaina  the  extra- 
mdinary  diaraetar  of  fimr  indut. '  Theae  fonne  are  of  peculiar  in- 
taraat,  u  ahowing  the  tendency  of  the  FDrBnuniferal  trpe  to  .that 
IndaSnita  Zoopbytio  astenaion,  of  which  we  hare  Iho  higheit 
azampla  in  the  Jbtola  to  ha  preaently  deacribed. 

Tb»  highait  fomu  of  the  Jtetalint  type  (which  are  confined  to 
tropical  aeaa)  oorreapond  with  thoae  of  the  "Nnmmuline "  in 
the  aoraplazity  of  the  or^aniatioD  of  their  ahalU  which  only  r»- 
Taala  itaalf  to  mtcroaoopio  invaatigation..  Each  chambar  baa  ita 
own  eonpleta  chamber- wall,  to  that  tha  paititiona  which  aepanla 
twoeoatwacmaahambanandoDblei  and  between  theae  we  find  aa 
additionardyit  of  a 
ealearaoaa  aabatanca, 
which  thM  writer  haa 
lUalgnatad  aa  tha 
*'iatatmediate  ikele- 
ton."  TUadepeaitb 
.  uroQgh 
liT  a  aet  of  ean^ 
dlatrihatad  apon  a 
ngalar  plan,  aadal- 
lagather  forming  a 
"aand^mtam"  (Bg, 
UX  Thtaa  do  not 
■OBBsnieata  diiact- 
lywitkthaenamhacB, 
hot  gtra  faa^  to 
Mffi  fi  iii^  axtaviona 
imad  bj  tha  ooal- 
■eanea  of  paetula- 
podia  that  haTa  pam- 
adthnagh  tha  poraa 

a(  tha  proper  ahun-  Fm.  U^-SeeUon  ef  M*ulla   ^  

Mr-waua.  ■>    MaikaaOalMeai  jualMaa  Awb»wa)l, 

tha  darelppment  of 
thia  "eanal-ayatam'^  ia  exactly  proportionata  to  that  ef  the  "In- 
tnmadiata  akeleton,"  It  may  be  affirmed  with  aoma  confldcnea- 
that,  aa  the  fomiatlon  of  the  latter  prooeada,  bi  the  flrat  inatmea, 
tnu  tha  aareodie  ananaion  which  corera  tha  exterior  of  the 
•hamharwalla,  ao  It  la  eontinaed  by  tha  pnlonsUion  el  that 


Wm.  H.— CMaartM  kU  ep«a  i  a.  tnbalaM  wall  ef  dmtiMt  &,  htanaadlaU 
rtititrm.  frttnil'"f  tola  antgtiiwttei  c,  chaoaeOid  bf  (aaal-^Mam. 

axpanaion  tnto  the  "  canal-ayatem."  Vinr,  In  Oalairina  (m 
named  from  ita  naamblanea  to  a  apor-rowel,  fig.  19)  wa  find  an 
utnordinaiydaTalopmantof  thia  iatermediata  akeleton, — which  ao 
eompletelr  anrelope  the  original  rotaltan  ilwllt  that  nothing  can 
be  ieen  of  Ita  chambera  externally,  aava  towarda  the  tanninatun  of 


tha  last  wheri  of  tha  qtira,  and  wUdi  axtasda  ItaaH  Into  dnb- 
shaped  OQlgrowtha  that  haTa  no.  connexion  with  tha  chamband 
enire  except  thrangh  tha  canal  ayatcm.  Thata  la  no  other  neent 
roraminifer  at  preaent  known  in  which  the  "  Intermediate  akeb' 
ton"  and  tha  " canal-i^atem "  attain  anch  a  remarkable  darelop- 
mant ;  and  It  waa  under  the  gaidanca  of  tha  atrnotara  ef  OaUartn*, 
aa  mrionaly  einddatad  by  the  writar'a  miaroaeopie  InqaMaa,  that 
Pr  iDawaon  waa  firat  led  tonoogniie  the  "  eanal-qraterm  in  Xmim 
eanadMM,  and  thua  to  datarmine  ita  ForamlnlTetal  chaiacter>-a8  viQ 
bo  preaently  explained. 

Another  Teiy  intereating  type  which  mnat  be  placed  in  tha 
"  globigerioa  "  aariee  on  account  of  tbe  eoaneneaa  of  tha  pttfora- 
tiooe  «  Ita  ahell.-wall,  hut  whoie  apiral  mode  of  growth  iiB»n 
eutireljr  fnm  that  of  tmlinaiy  Botaliana,  la  tha  yunilina  of  lha 
Carbonifenaa  Umaatone  (flg.  SO).  Thia  bean  ao  atroog  a  mem- 
blance  in  form  to  the  Alveoltwi  of  the  "Uilioline"  aerlea  (fig.  lOX 
that  it  waa  for  a  long  time  aaaiiriated  with  that  type,  alOioa^ 
differing  from  it  in  the  opening  of  Ita  chambered  interior  by  a  aingla 
fiaanre  along  tha  middle  of  the  lip.  Instead  of  by  a  row  of  ram. 
The  interior,  inatead  of  being  minutely  divided  Into  a  nnmW  of 
aepante  chatDberlcta,  la  foand  to  eonaiat  enentially  of  a  aymmetri- 
cal  Bpire  of  aimple  chambera,  each  at  which  extenda  on  «tther  aida 


Fio.  M— Jectton  ol  Aialtaa  Uamloiw. 


Into  an -"alar  prolongation,"  analogona  to  that  of  ether  apfially 
growing  Ferammlfen.  But  theae  alar  prolou'gatfone,  Inafoad  A 
orariapping  the  preceding  whcrla,  aa  in  Nummulite^  are  prolooged 
In  tha  direction  of  tha  ajtia  of  the  spire,  thoae  of  each  »arl  pro- 
jecting bayonj  thote  of  the  preceding  ao  that  tha  ahell  la  elongated 
with  amy  ad<Ution  to  Ita  diameter.  Theae  alar  eitanrions  an  eon- 
atriatad  at  intarrala,  ao  aa  to  form  Hdtar  aeriea  of  partially  diTidcd 
chamberleta,  and  fi«quantly  take  a  aomswhat  incgnlar  conna ;  as 
that  whoi  Uta  ahell  u  trareraad  aedionB  (fig.  SO)  tbaaa  rareal 
aa  agBrantion  of  chamberleta  (Ilka  thoae  of  the  inTastlng  wtuwla  of 
KommaHtaa,  fi^  U),  in  which  no  definite  Uiangemeat  can  at 
flrtf  be  traced. 

The  Family  ymanvlimda,  of  which  the  well-known  tamSl  JTmb- 
MnUf  ia  a  cnanoteristlo  exempt  inclndea  the  srcatar  part  of.  tha 
laneat  and  moat  elabontely  constructed  of  the  ''Titreona "  Fovam- 
Inifen.   Taiiona  plans  of  growth  pienil  In  thia  bmily ;  hat  hi 


Fn.  31.--lBt*Rialcuaa(  TWpdMwAa  crof  Iwrete ;  m,  ntral  |iiiiriM«>.  nwaifflaa 
fnoi  tiM  pMtertDr  iu*|Ib  ol  <ri«  ot  tbt  MenitnMi  »,  t>.  bmUi  umIm- 
naqcta  of  lha  mim  HiriMnti  *,  t\  itohau  cddmmIbi  nia—Mn  mtmmu  tmt 
BBlllnf  Ibonulru  with  the  dlrerilnf  bnacbw  ot  On  vtrMlatii)  oniUi 
'.4i,a*,<>>rMtamior  eat  ot  tli*  iplnl  candi;  tlins  nl  llii  niMMIwal 

<aaa)il  />A/*.  tbair  dlnr(lii|t  bruchM. 

diatinguishing  eharactcra  eonaiat  in  the  completeneas  of  tha  wall 
that  aurrouncb  each  ar|ranent  of  tha  body  (the  partitioni  lulaiwa 
the  chambera  being  doable),  in  the  density  and  fine  talnlation  «f  tha 
ahell-sabstanca,  and  in  the  praaanca  of  an  "intatmadiataakalatoa' 
with  a  "  canal^yatem  "  for  ita  nutrition.  Thia  last,  howerar,  ia 
altopthei  wanting  ia  the  smalleat  and  mora  faably  dercloped  ax- 
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MOUBon  of  BKtUb  Fonmiiuf  en,- thoagli  in  the  luge  JVyilonttaa 
tl  tnpaX  mma  the  euul-ejite^  presents  A  K^Ur  deTelopuent 
Mt  kpproached  elievhen.  Thi»  ia  ipecially  di^Uyed  by  "  inter* 
Ml  cute  "  Dt  thii  diell  (Hg.  21^  tiut  h*n  beat  fortanately  obUioed 
bw  ^  denlid&eaticm  of  •peoimeaa  in  wbieh  the  eueodio  eoDtent* 
a(  the  chunben  had  been  Kpleced  by  miaeral  depodt,  eo  m  to  gire 
■a  exact  model  i4  the  oripnal  animaL 

The  JTmmutiiu  type  ia  moat  chanuteriaticallr  repreaentcd  at  the 
freaent  time  by  the  genua  OpenuU»a,  which  ia  ao  intimately  n- 


FMi  W. — Ofrnt^hm  kid  epcn  to  tl-m  lii  Internal  ■liudnm  a.  nurilDd  cord 
Men  bi  mm  laeUaa  at  a*  i  (,  t,  titmul  valU  of  th*  ehunben ;  t,  i,  otUIm  of 
tbichanbmt  c*.  Unit  *lar  pralonjculoa*  i  tf,  ^upCa  dlvMid  U  4*.  ^,  lad 
a  M  a>  to  ky  opra  tll*  inlaMptal  anal*  tbe  genenl  dMrttatlon  e(  vbtdl 
la  ••••  la  A»  atpU  (>  >;  (Iw  Unit  ndlatlajc  from  <,  «  point  to  tha  iKoediiir 
y«n«;  «,  v,  aM-tnbular  colnmni. 

Uad  to  the  tnta  Nommnlita  by  iDtanBcdiata  fanna  that  tiw  tvo 
QrpM  cunrt  be  aepantedbv  uydBbtta  bmmdariei^  iiotirifhataitd< 
tag  the  diariaiilarilT  of  thefr  moat  ehaneterWle  i^peefmena;  Thia 
mma  ia  Tepieaentea  in  temperata  aeuby  imAll  and  l^bla  esamplea; 
hirt  it  attaba  s  aneh  higher  develotiment  in  tropioal  aeaa,  Uie 
iHgMt  eziating  Optreulina,  howerer,  only  attaining  the  aiie  <d  the 
■uller  foaril  IfummiUilet.  M  the  organiiatloa  of  OptraiUiM 
afoi4a  the  doe,  not  only  to  that  <^  the  great  Nnnunnlitie  ieriea, 
^lab,  4t  tbe  eommancement  of  the  Tertiary  epoch  bnflt  up  an 
Irniaema  maaa  of  limeatone  thet  girdled  a  lai^  part  of  the  globe, 
but  alao.to  that  of  the  far  mora  aiment  JSnoOn,  it  will  be  deseribod 
lajome  detail.  Hm  ihell  ia  a  compTHaed  nantiloid  a^  (8f.  28), 
the  famdth  of  wboae  eailiar  conTuntions  incmaes  in  regular  pro- 
gmriOB,  bit  of  which  the  laat  oonTolntloB  {la  Ihll^grown  apecimena) 
nmaUy  flattana  Itaelt  out  like  that  of  Anm^tlii  (5  in  llg.  l).  Aa 
■  nl^  tbe  lUl-wall  of  each  whort  of  the  a^ral  eomidetely  inreats 
■n  the  pNceding  whorla ;  and  each  chamber-cavity  fflg.  ^e,e)it 
coDtinned  from  the  margin  towaida  tbe  centre  by  two  "alar  pro- 
loB^tioni^'*  one  on  either  face  of  tbe  ndce  e^  which  are  fined 
dopsg  lib  by  eztendona  of  the  auoodfc  a^penta  that  occapy  the 
■aeceariTe  chamben.  Ilia  aixa  ana  extent  5  theaa  "  alar  irolonge- 
tlana"  dlSkr  much  in  dlffennt  rarietiea  of  Operculima,  ana  often  in 
diflBient  parte  of  the  aame  aheD.— being,  aa  a  mis,  lettt  marked  in 
woportion  ae  the  ^te  flattena  itaelf  out  There  la  often  no  ex> 
iatnal  indleatioa  of  Utem,  the  ncMealTa  whorla  of  itte  apiie  being 
viAU  ftom  tbe  centre  to  the  marria ;  but  in  Tertioal  aeetiona 
tte  nlnl  lamina  of  eaoh.whorl  la  afll  aee*  to  be  oontlnoed  onr 
tbe  vbdf  of  tbe  preceding  whorL  eren  to  the  centra  of  the  apire, 
though  it  may  adheidto  It  ereiTwhere  esoept  near  ita  margin.  The 
chamDera  are  aeparated  by  double  lepta,  which  are  ahown  in  tran^ 
Terae  eeotion  »td,d;  thcw  do  not  extend  intefnallT  qnite  to  lha 
waifdn  of  the  preceding  whorl,  bnt  leara  a  flaanred  aperture,  by 
which  each  chamber  commnnicatea  with  tbe  one  behind  and  befon 
it,  and  the  laat  chamber  with  the  exterior,  as  aeen  at  iT'.  Tbe 
"niial  lamina,"  which  j  ,  *  _  j 
ouloaea  tbe  chambera  anil  ~~ 
Oeir  "  alar  pnlonga- 
HoQ^"  ia  parbrated^ 
■tlnnta  cloaely-aat  tnbnli 
of  aboat  ntn^  *>f 
inch  in  aiemeter;'  the 
erifieee  of  theee  are  aeen 
OB  tbe  internal  wall  of  the 
cluunbeis  to  be  diepoeed 
with  great  regalari^,  a* 
in      S3 ;  ana  they  eeem 

normally  to  run  panllel  ^   „   ,       ,    ^      -     ,.  . . 
ta  cub  other         341  aa  IntemU  tarfue  of  vaU  of  Iwo  chun- 

■o  eaen  oiner  inj  a*),  to  l.™,  «. »,  or  KomniDiiie,  ibowlnc  tha  ortfleM  rf 
•a  to  ^en  witu  equal  re-  m  nUnata  tnbulli  b.  i.  th*  wpta  eontalnlnic 
gnlari^  on  the  external  canal*)  e,  e,  axtantlan*  of  Iheia  eaoal*  In  tba 
iBTfaffc  But  in  tbeir  <ot«tBe«iau«keletoB;  wserpona. 
paMage  ftam-tbe  interior  tomda  tba  cxteriorof  tbe  aball  these 
tabou  bobmUbus  approach  and  MnnetinKS  dlrerge'  from  one  anotbec 


BO  that  tte  pMsdopodin  wbldi  peas  through  tham  iHia  brft 
in  eka^y^et  tnndlea,  aapazated  .by  intamning  apaeea  ol  nen^ 
tobnlar  aheU;  Theee  Imperforate  pwtione  are  naner  than  tbe 
porons  ahell,  and  often  project  aa  ridgee  or  tnbMvlea,  forming  m 
moreorIeaeregnIar'*'BcnTptaring"nf  thaanrftce.  They  fluently 
oorreapond  to  tlx  aepta  beneath,  which  are  tbcmaelTea  compoeed  of 
non-tabular  ahell-iuMtance,  and  are  orerlaid  by  lidgca  of  tbe  ctme 
Titreons  imperfonte  materlaL  Kothing  can  be  more  Inconatant, 
however,  than  this  senlptoring,.  eren  on  diOertnt  perta  of  the  aame 
■hell :  ao  that  it  cannot  be  accounted  aa  of  the  least  nine  aa  a 
■peclne  eha^ieter.  Tbe  outer  edge  of  the  s|Hra  is  bounded  by  a 
peculiar  bond,  of  different  stracttire  from  the  rest,  which  may  be 
dbtinnlshed  aa  the  "marsiiial  cord"  (fig.  S%  a,n>..  Ttiia  band, 
iaitead  of  being  perf<nted  by  minute  panllii  tDbnli,  Is  tiaraned 
by  a  set  of  luger  canal^  Inooeulatiiig  ^th  each  other,  and  fonning 
part  of  the  "  canal-systoiL*— tbe  peeuliaiitjr  of  it*  ehataetar  befi^ 
clearly  shown  In  vectleu  sectlona  of  mlf-pteaemd  fiMsil  Hsm> 
mvUtea  (fig.  24,  h,  i).  Hit  "eaul-ayatem^  .Morfsta  in  tbe  Snt 


Fio.  »4^Tertkel  MClta  of  t■bBl■l••«l«n»e^Mlla,  ^Tm.  tt  JfammaKti 
aMtgtatI  wra;  t,  tnUj  ti  ekanbir)  4  d;  aon^sMtua  cetamM 

tdMS  of  «  pair  ef  "^tnl  auab^"  which  ran  along  the.  edges  ol 
ue  marginal  ooidt  ooniinmdcatfng  with  each  other  throng  its 
system  of  inomkting  passagaa ;  while  from  cscb  of  tbeoe  tbeto 
pass  off  into  apacao  lot  Detwsaa  the  two  layers  of  each  aeptam  (at 
shown  at  tt,  ir,  Sg.  2S)  a  sciics  of  "bterseptol  eanala,"  tbe  die- 
tribntion  of  whidi — marked  out  by  causing  them  to  imbibe  colonrrd 
fluid — is  seen  in  the  septa  t,  «.  The  general  anungemeut  of  this 
eanal-qrstem  will  be  better  understood  oj  reference  to  that  of  i^ya- 
taneflo  shown  in  Its  "internal  cast"  (fif^  SI),— 4bB  podlioa  of 
tbe  "  qiral  canals,"  however,  as  well  a  tbe  dWgnbntfan  of  tbeir 
branches  bdnc  voy  diffinent 
lbs  typioal       ol  tte  JVtoii«Nf«  is  lentlealar  {fig.  SB^  lOt  WBw> 


gmUiea  Ufc^  to  fraetwe  UtfBa  the  wiMia  plMs;  ^.  venkal  atedMat 
jraaMBHMl  A  OrMtMa. 

times  noM  awoly  nmaeUng  tbe  riobobr,  TbOst' in  other  oaass 
it  b  aa  onnpresaad  aa  that  e^wnmlfiuL-inat  differences  of  tills 
kind  presenting  tbemsnlvea  between  individuals,  wUeb,  on  McoDnt 
of  tbdr  genml'oonfonni^  of  structure,  must  be  sooountsd  specifi- 
cally identical.  It  la  among  the  compressed  forms  that  tbe  kruest 
aias  ia  attuned,— some  of  theee  measuring  4\  Inches  across,  wl^ 
the  ^oboBB  forms  seldom  much  exceed  an  inch  in  diameter,  nie 
diatbotion  which  eepantea  tbe  typiud  NvmmuUUM  Item  the  typical 
OptTtiUiim  eondsts  In  tU^  tbu  In  the  former  the  earlier  wnorla 
•re  complfftely  invested  brUie  alsr  prolongations  of  the  later,— tbe 
successive  tarns  of  tbe  spinl  lamina  being  aeparsted  overthelr  whole 
sorfsoe  (Mm  tboss  bternal  and  external  to  them  by  interveniu 
spaoaa,  as'shown  in  fig.  29,  so  that  the  spire  is  bat  little,  if  at  all,- 
ducemible  on  the  satMoe.  On  the  other  nand,  we  never  find  tbe 
later  whorU  ef  true  NummnUtea  fisttening  themselves  out  »Bl8in< 
ally,  like  those  of  tbe  typical  Opercullnts, ;  and  there  even  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  when  Che  apire  haa  attained  Its  taM  growth, 
it  tends  to  close  Iteelf  in.  Cnriona  differences  are  aees^u  the  course 
sod  arrangement  of  tbe  "alar  prolongatjons";  and  it  nas  been  pro* 
poeed  to  group  the  numerous  modifications  of  the  KuArouliUc  type 
in  accordance  with  these  differences.  Thus,  in  some  of  these,  the 
alar  nvlongations  extend  in  a  regular  radiai  direction  from  the 
mA!|pn  to  the  centre  of  each  whorl  cf  the  spire,  being  aepnnted  by 
cotreepondlng  radial  prolongationa  of  the  marginal  septa.  In  other 
instsa<>i^  they  follow  a  tiitMous  conrae,  tbe  s^tts  prolonged 
ftom  tboss  of  ascecariTe  chambers  still  rsmaitiinc  distinet  from  one 
anotbsr.   Titm  these,  s|^n,  we  pass  to  sgronplB  whidi  Ibo  sq>t» 
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M  to  bitdc  w  Ao  ilw  pljiloimtioni  iatMnbdlrittimi^ 
(■THttnlMeUfu  iDnrgiwtir  BUtbanuu  the  propor  Mpta, 


Fm.  M.— Ttttkal  wedon  of  parti  on  of  JTimmfn*,  iTiovIdi;  the  lOTMtmnt  of 
ths  mMt  whocb  br  thi  aUr  prolaaffiHoiu  ol  Uw  hMn-  a,  marcliwl  cord  i  t. 
clulibara(«MrvhoTli  <,  c,  Tborl  lamlod  by  a:  4,  one  of  tha  rhunbcnof 
Uw  foHtk  vbotl  Irom  tho  mtln'di  t,  #*,  auritlul  potUoii*  o{  th«  eQrl«aad 
vfeNki  mMIng  pMtM  •!  tba  ottw  «h«l(  9.  fatn  ktft  bnmn 
tM  MMw pmtloM  sf  imKMrin  vhoriti  \  »,  McttSM  of  Iha  pntKlMtt 

Awl  1>7  ■  further  inoreus  of  tills  cnUivi^on,  a  complete  reticula- 
tion ia  fornwd  between  the  eoocewiva  wborla  ol  Uie  iptnl  lamina,  hj 
tiia  complex  inoaenUftion  tha  aeptftl  proloQgttioiu.  Now, 
alUioi^  it  wonld  not  be  diJIt 
cnlt  to  arriAge  »  coIlectioB 
of  Hnmmilitea  oixlera  nntn- 
ber  of  Qwcifto  type*  (oimded 
OB  then  chmctera,  if  account 
wen  only  taken  of  tha 
■pcdmena  alunring  the  moat 
■trangly  marked  differencea, 
yet  when  doe  attention  ia 

E'ren  to  the  intermediate 
raia,  thej  are  foond  to 
|weaent  anch  a  tnuuritional 
gradation  aa  to  make  it  ixi- 
MMible  to  draw  any  nbaolate 
diOereDtial  linea  between  the 
nnmerona  eomponenta  of  tho 
aeika.— The  eaaal  ^yatam  ot 
ifimmtdina  faeua  a  doae  le- 
■rmblance  to  that  of  Ommi-  Fm.  ST.— InlenMl  cut  ef  t«e  chambor^  a,  a. 
Hum  I  and  it  is  aomeUmea  «f  ffnin-oMM,  »he  rnUal  eui«l»  betretn 
taight  into  beantiful V  »■ 
tlnctnen  in  foadl  apaolmena  bv  the  infiltiatioB  of  ferroglnoaa  or 
other  foeailiang  materiaL  AAd  sometiinn  ftagiaentarv  intenuJ 
coata"  pnaent  themielre*^  which  admirab^di^kythaUilElbtttion 
of  parta  of  the  eyatein  (Bg.  37). 

We  And  in  the  krger  forme  of  tbe  Ksmmnllna  type  the  aame 
tend  racy  to  become  "  labyrlnthie,"  by  the  mbdlTiuon  tha  prin- 
cipal ohambera  into 
"chmbeilet^"  (hatw* 
bare  aen  In^UiU 
oUne.  Jnat  aa  7^- 
ngtfb  la  converted  by 
sneh  aabdirlaion  into  a 
■piral  Orbieulina,  an8 
thia,  again,  hy  the  early 
exchange  of  tha  apiral 
for  OA  cyclical  plan  of 
growth,  into  the  qrcli* 
ral  OrbOoliU,  ao  Oper- 
tulitM,  without  any 
other  depaitnre  ftom 
tha  ordinary  Kammu- 
line  type,  becomes 
HtUn^fina  (fig.  28] ; 
Whilat  the  anbititation 
of  the  cvclical  for  the 
apiral  plan  of  growth 

frodncea  tlie  dlacMdat  Oi/do^gpttu  (fig.  29),  the  largeat  txitUns 
onmiuifer  yet  diacovered,  ita  diameter  lomotimea  reatdiing  2f 
inchca.  Thia  ia  the  recent  reprmentntive  of  the  rery  important 
foaail  type  Orbiloiiiei,  ezamnlea  of  which  preaent  thcniaelvea  rery 
abmduU*  in  many  locahtiea  in  asaocintion  with  Knminuiitea 
(flg.  S5,  c£  which  ther  an  clonly  reacmble  aa  to  be  easilj  miataken 
for  thnn.  Soma  tit  tbem  are  rery  thin  flattened  diaka,  of  the  pro- 
portion ahown  Id  rntloal  aeetton  in  fig.  30 ;  while  othen  am 
two  or  three  timea  the  proportionate  thickness.  Ench  diik  haa  a 
central  plane  of  charaberleta  (Hg*.  SI,  b,  b)  resembling  that 
of  Oyelaeliipetu,  arranged  with  a  general  but  not  constant  rcfpi- 
larity  in  concentrio  circld  ;  bnt  whilst  in  the  recent  t}'pe  thia 
central  plana  is  enclMcd  aboTe  and  beloW  by  racceasive  lametin 
of  tubular  ahell-mbstance  not  separated  tnrn  each  other  any 


Fto  Ml— /ArwatAffco. 


{nwmiiios  gpaeet,  the  ntpnpoMd  UmelliB  ot  MOcUa  are  eon. 
pond  of  obaaherlets  ti  irregular  form  (fi«.  SI,  SI,  a,  a\  wUeh 
•n  pued  np,  eoe  «poo  another,  commmiicattng  Teftioally  by  wkntt 


V'-rar. 

apertniea.ln  their  ehell-walb.  Thia  wrangeHMnl  ohviowly  oac< 
responds  with  that  of  tha  moat  nUeubUt  foRBB  of  Knmmalitea. 


Fia.  ta— Vertical  aaetlen  ot  Or*UoM*it  m,  primorllal  cbiaber. 

Another  important  link  irf  alRiiIty  between  OMloidet  and  dfclo- 
elypeu*  ia  fnmithed  by  tho  disposition  of  the  canal-^stam,  wUch, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  tyeUcal  plan  of  growth  of  iocmer, 
aa  contrasted  with  the  ipiral 
plan  of  the  lattor,  ia  essentially 
the  same  in  the  two  tvnes.  This, 
raoreo7er,  i«  lieauti/i^ly  shown 
in  "  interniLl  casts  "  of  ih-liloiden 
fonnd  by  Professor  Eh  renbpi^  in 
the  Orecnaand ;  which,  thongji 
fragmentary,  diapUy  a  cannl- 
system  picciaely  reaambling  that 
whidi  the  writer  bad  worlcad  out 
in  C]fdoeltfpnu  tj  the  enaiina<> 
tioD  of  etc  dons  of the  abell. 

It  hu  been  by  tht  study 
of  Bucli  "  internal  cuta,"-^ 
recent  and  foaaO,  taken  in' 
connexion  with  tbe  tnicrcK 
Bcopic  apprarances  ahovQ  in 
thin  sections  of  ita  calcareous 
layers,  that  the  Foraminiferal ' 
nature  of  the  Serpentine-lime- 
atone  of  Cana^  has  been 
elucidated,  of  which  soroe  of  tm.  sL-noriionrai  uhiob  af  dut  bt 

the  deepest  bod.  of  tbe  Za«-  £S£'3'«U'*iir'i3r:: 
re)i<iattf6rBiatlon(thefltniaat  these  af  the  nwarpeasdhMOn 
aeries  ot  atratififld  ioAb  at  present  known)  an  composed, 

and  which  has  its  parallel  in  certain  beds  tiiat  lie  near  tbo 
base  of  the  "  fundamental  gneias  "  of  central  Enrope  la 
order  that  the  evidence  of  the  organic  origin  of  this  rock — 
a  poifat  of  the  highest  Jwlieontological  and  petrological 
interest — may  be  properly  understood,  regard  must  be  had 
to  what  is  even  now  going  on  in'  tbe  depths  of  tbe  ocean. 


Fia  R,— Chamterleli  nf  Iho  mperfotei  ^am^1\^t  a,  and  of  Ihe  mrdlu  phae  t, 
of  OrtUoUt;  luon  klshlj  BWcnlfleiL 

Tlio  animals  that  form  th&  enormous  moss  (A  ^obigerinn 
ooie  at  present  in  eonrse  uf  deposit  over'  vast  areas  ft  the 
sea-bottom  ineresse  and  multiply  by  limited  gemmation  ; 
that  is,  tbe  size  of  each  indi^nal  shall,  which  dependa 
upon  Uie  number  of  segmento  of  which  it  is  composed,  is 
restrictod  by  the  cessation  of  eoniintums  gemmation  after  a 
definite  numbor  of  segments  has  been  produced.  An  inda- 
fiiiite  extension  of  the  type,  however,  ia  provided  foe  by 
tbe  detachment  of  further  s^menta,  whieo,  increasing  by 
gemmation,  in  their  turn  give  otigin  to  now  shsUs.    In  th» 
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larger  Fommiaifenl  types  Uit  deicrlbed,  on  the  other 
bind,  eojittnuout  gemmation  proceeds  much  further ;  uid 
thni  wo  may  have  in,  ao  Orbitolile,  a  IfvmjmtlUe,  or  a 
Cydodypeui,  handled^  or  erea  thoucands  of  chambers,  all 
fonned  by  the  segmental  extensioo  of  the  animal  body  from . 
one  "  primordial  aegment"  Farther,  in  Poiytrema  we  find 
a  rotiline  shell  exteodiDg  itself  by  the  continnoas  gemma- 
tion of  the  animal^  without  any  definite  limit  either  of  size 
or  8hape,7-its  increase  taking  place  by  vertical  as  well  as  by 
horuoatat  gemmation,  so  that  it  develops  itself  into  forms 
which  are  /essentially  zoophytic  Hence  there  is  Dothing 
in  the  nature  .of  Foraminiferal  organization  in  the  least 
degree  inconsiatent  with,  the  idea  that  a  shell  essentially 
"Kummuline"  in  its^  character  should  extend  itself 
indefinitely  by  the  continuous  gemmation  of  the  animal 
that  forms  it,  not  merely  orer  horizontal  planes,  but  also  in 
the  i^ertical  direction,  bo  as  to  produce  solid  mosaiTe  struc- 
tures bearing  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  Coral  growths. 

Again,  the  dead  shells  of  foramim/era  brought  ap  from 
many  parts  of  the  sea-bottom  are  found  to  hare  their, 
cavities  filled  with  green  or  ochreous  ferruginous  silicates, 
whidi  seem  allied  in  composition  to  the  "glauconite"  of 
the  Greensand  formation;  and  these  mineral  deposits 
occupy  not  merely  the  chambers  of  the  shell,  but  its  canal- 
system  also ;  BO  that  when  the  calcareous  shells  have  been 
dissolved  away  by  dilute  acid  (which  does  not  act  on  their 
contents),'  internal  casts  are  obtained,  which  are  perfect 
models,  not  only  of  the  soft  sarcodic  segmented  body  of 
the  animal,  but  also  of  its  extensions  into  the  canal-system 
that  traverses  the  substance,  of  the  intermediate  skeleton 
(figs.  21,  27).  Yet  further,  this  mineral  deposit  sometimes 
penetrates  the  minute  tubuli  of  the  shell  itself ;  so  that 
the  surface  of  the  internal  cast  of  each  chamber  is  beset 
with  little  points  which  represent  the  psoudopodia  that  ex- 
tended themselves  into  those  tubult  from  each  sarcodic 
segment.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that'  these 
"  internal  casts  "  are  fonned  by  a  process  of  chemical  "  sub- 
stitution," — the  animal  body,  in  the  progress  of  its  Jecay, 
being  replaced,  particle  by  particle,  by  ferruginous  silicates 
precipitated  from  sea-water  by  the  liberation  of  ammonia. 
And  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  this  replacement  only 
Dccnrs  in  ^rticular  localities  (notably  in  the  JEgeaa,  over 
the  Agulhas  bank,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  OQ 
certain  parts  of  the  Australian  coast) 'probably  lies  in  some 
local  "peculiarity  in  the  composition  of  the  sea-water,  which 
may  not  improbably  be  due  to  the  discharge  from  sub- 
marine springs  of  water  containing  an  unusual  quantity 
of  the  materials  of  the  deposits 

Now  there  is  ample  evidence,  that  a  similar  process  has 
taken  place  at  various  geological  periods.  For,  as  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Ehrenberg,  the  green  landt  which 
occur  in'  different  formations  from  the  Silurian  to  the 
Tertiary  epoch  (being  especially  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
Cretaceous)  consist  very  largely  (though  not  exclusively)  of 
the  '*  internal  casts "  of  ForamtHi/era, — as  is  shown  by 
microscopic  examination  of  their  grains.  Examples  of 
such  casts,  which  can  be  referred  without  the  least  difficulty 
to  known  Foraminiferal  types,  have  been  already  given 
(figs,  17,  27).  Hence  there  is  no  inherent  improbability  in 
■nch  an  occupation  of  the  chamber-cavities,  of  the  canal- 
system,  and  even  of  the  minute  tubnlation,  of  a  still  earlier 
Foraminiferal  structure,  formed  by  the  indefinite  extension 
of  a  Nnnunnline  growth  into  coral-like  mosses.  And  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  composition  of 
ocean-water  has  varied  greatly  at  different  geological 
periods,  and  especially  that  it  contained  magnesian  salts  at 
earlier  epochs  in  much  larger  quantity  than  at  present,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  silicates  which  replace  the  soft 
tiseaes  of  the  animals, of  the  earliest  organisms  should  be 
essentially  magnesbn.    This  expectation  has  been  singu- 
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lariy  confirmed  by  the  fact  ascertained  by  Dr  Sterry  Hunt, 
that  in  certain  Silurian  Limestones^Jrom  Wales  and  New 
Brunswick,  the  segments  of  Crinoidal  stems  have  the  soft 
animal  tissue,  which  originally  filled  tlie  interspaces  of  their 
calcareous  network,  replaced  by  a  silicate  of  alumina,  iron, 
magnesia,  and  potass — intermediate  between  glauconite 
and  serpentine.  Now,  the  Serpentine-limestone  that  lies 
near  the  base  of  the  ,Laurentian  formaticti  in  Canada,  is 
ordinarily  -compo^  of  alternating  layers  of  carbonate  of 
lime  (in  the  condition  of  calcite)  and  of  silicate  of  magnesia 
(serpentine), — these  -  fayers  being  superposed  upon  one 
another  with  great  general  regularity  (as  shown  in  fig.  33), 
and  frequently  exceeding  fifty  of  each  kind  in  niAiber,  In 
some  localities,  however,  the  ca\cite  is  replac^  by  dolomite 
(magnesian  limestone),  whilii  the  serpentine  is  replaced 
either  byloganite  (a  compound  of  eilcz,  alumina,  niagnesia, 
and  iron),  or  by  soine  other  msgnesinn  silicate;  but  tile  alter 


I'le.  M. — SertlOD  oftho  EozdIo  Serp>Blln«-IIineiione  of  Cinid*.  ■boMlD|  iller- 
natlon  of  calcueDoi  (]>|ti')  ■od  MH^albioni  (dark)  UmcON. 

nation  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  Inmellie  is  just  as  r^lar 
in  these  cases  as  in  the  typical  ophicalcite,  and  there  is 
every  probability  that  the  dolomitic  layers  were  originally 
formed  as  calcite,  and '  subsequently  metoinorpliosed  by 
magilesian  infiltration.  The  regularity  of  this  alternation 
of  calcareous  and  siliceous  lamelle,  which  bos  no  parallel  in 
any  undoubted  mineral,  taken'  in  connexion  with  the  re- 
semblance of  the  entire  formation  (extending  continuously 
over  hundreds  of  square  miles)  to  ancient  coral  reefs,  hav- 
ing suggested  to  Sir  William  Logan'  its  organic  origin,  a 
careful  microscopic  examination  of  specimens  that  seemed 
to  have  been  least  altered  by  metamorphic  action  was  made 
at  his  instance  by  Dr  Dawson  of  Uontreal,  with  results 
that  left  him  in  no  doubt  either  of  the  organic  nature  of 
the  calcareous  lamslW,  or  of  the  Foraminiferal  affinities  of 
the  organism.  These  results  were  confirmed  by  the  writer 
of  this  article,  whose  re-examination  of  the  shbject,  to  meet 
the  objections  raised  from  time  to  time  against  Dr  Dawson's 
conclnsions,  has  only  had  the  effect  of  strengtheaing  his 
original  conviction  of  their  truth.  And  th^  following 
general  sketch  of  the  structure  of  Eoeo&a  cauadeiite  is  here 
presented  with  full  confidence,  as  expressing,  not  merely  his 
own  views,  but  those  of  the  numerous  eminent  naturalists 
who  have  examined  for  themselves  the  evidentiary  facts 
placed  before  themj  * 

*  Of  thoH  who  miy  b«  considered  u  qtialified  bj  •peciul  Ktudy  of 
the  Foraminyfera  to  form  •  judgment  on  tliii  matter,  Ur  U.  Carter 
h  the  only  one  who'bai  exprcsMtl  hit  diucnt  :  and  he  hu  ntvn  uen 
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■]«m  tilldMt  BMT  tb»  1mm  of  tiU  mai^  ■»  anHpOMd  OM  BDM 

aaothw  M  M  to  Indoda  iMtwam  tium  A  neoMiMa  «r  "  stoiM  *  of 


Opening  one  into  tlM.otlur,  mta,  a.  Eke  apvtmentaMnNito,  bat 
being  occtrfouUjr  divided  by  complete  lepta,  u  kt  fi,  ft,  vhicb  era 
trareraed  br  pungee  of  comraanimlon  between  the  chunbere  tlwj 
iewnite.  £ecb  lejnr  of  ilteU  oounete  of  two  fincljr-tubblatod  .or 
"  Mnmmiilina "  lameUa,  b,  b,  wbicli  fonn  the  boiondlrieB  of  tbe 
duiben  abon  ud  benwtb,  ud  of  as  iatemniic  draorit  al 
hoaogeniieBi  ahelUnbtbuwik  e,  o,  wUA  ooaititatM  Ou 
madkte  ■keleton."  Tb*  UMont  of  tti*  ntlee  cowridewMy  in  dif- 
ferent btren,  whila  the  tUokucM  of  the  "inper  wan**  of 
the  cfaunMii  (or  "  KnmtnnUne  lamella**)  lemalsa  almoot  eonataot, 
tha-dietinctitm  between  the  two  being  jnat  ai  mariud  (in  well-rot- 
aeiTMi  ineciiDeiia)  aa  it  ia  in  the  leoent  Ctataruui  (fig.  10).  Tb« 
tnbnli  M  the^  "  Hnmnralino  "  lamclls  aie  nanallj  filled  np  (u  in 
theHinnmiiliteeof  HnmmQlitielimcatone)  by  miiienl  Infiltntlon, 
M  M  to  preaent  only  a  filntna  appearance  in  thin  tranapaiant  aec- 
liona ;  rat  it  fortuiately  luMena  that,  through  ita  harag  waped 
each  inAltiattoB,  the  tabtuuioa  (fii^  U,  a,  a)  la  MoaiioiMHjr 
aa  4iitiMt  ••  it  ia  in  raoant  NnmimBno  ndla,  bearing  n  iinog 
teaemblaiiee  in  ita  Mearional  vartnoM  (aa  at  n^,  ai>  to  that  a  cmb^ 
clair.    The  "  Intermediate  akeleton,"  whaaartr  it  forma  a  thicic 


■be.  aL— HIchlT-BMXBlfM  nctlM  of  a  pettlcM  nf  Iba  BritateeM  Attatoa  o( 
^  £*Mda  tanadmt :  a,  m,  NMueBllM  brer  (bevlal  yanlW  MMI  «tA  • 
WBTy  bend  alow  IHa  jlaiia  tf,  a*)  1^  odalaa  el  caail  i|rtMe  ftrnttnUus  tha 
WanaadlaU  ikelaUnbCwtalAlatnTetaaOeblliaalr  lTd«BV«|»plBacatbat 
peaa  ea  lato  the  KmnMllBt  kjer. 

tenaU(flg.  3S,  &,fr)ta]cettieirorlgin,  not  directly  Itom  tha  ebamhen^ 
but  from  im^Ur  lacuna  or  interspaceo  between  the  oatltda  dTtha 
proper  chalnbei'-walU  and  the  "  inunnediate  ■hetetou,'*  azaetly  aa 
la  Wcnrino,— the  extendon*  of  the  earoode-body  whidl  occupied 


the  moit  characterlitlo  ■paelraeni  of  S/maio  atmctnTe.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lata  ProfaMor  Max  Bchnltn,  who  took  op  the  enquiry 
towai^  the  end  of  hla  life,  not  only  pnbliely  and  moat  ex|dicitly 
eipnAd  hia  conricUoD  that  the  mud-ayitem  foand  In  thecalcareoaa 
lauellge  auuf  be  ornnioi  bat  left  behind  him  an  etaborata  Uemoir  on 
the  artjlw^wtth  ample  Uhutrationa,  which  nnfUtonitely  atUI  Rmalna 


iham  luving  appuaath  b«w  tmad  bv  tlM 
nandopadid  filanmnta  Miah  hid  iaaned  fivth  thfouk  Ae  tnbnklai 
UmellM.  ItlatoberenMifcodthattbBaahataaea,twtaHi^rfthB 
intormedlato  akeleton,  bat  of  tha  Namm aline  Iqnr,  ia  tiav«iadlW| 
oUiqaa  linea,  indioatinff  the  elaaTaga-ptanea  e(  ealdta.  Thii  k 
what  ia  eonatantly  eeen  in  fbaalliiad  oaleareoaa  rqiinlania  anrii  oa 
the  ihella  and  apiata  of  SMnUa,  or  tha  atana  of  OrimaUta  wMch 
retain  their  orpalo  amngement  nnchanged,  and  thna  alKsda  m 
baala  whatarar  for  the  oontendon  that  thna  cakanona  l^n  an 
porely  ioineraL  On  the  other  baud,  tha  fact  that  the  porttoaa  at 
the  canat^yatem,  ahown  in  thin  aectionB  (fig.  S6),  oontinnaUy  owtf 
the  deavage  planea,  Inateadcrf  lying  between  uen,fkmiiilManalnng 
objection  to  the  hypotheaia  that  tna  wpaataBeta  which  hnva  ban' 
interpreted  aa  indicatlnf  a  ragnlar  dkouoliaii  of  taBiMH  eaaali 
can  bare  been  prodacsd  by  mional  inCtratioa.  Farther,  the  mettnt  X 
eoDtlnnity  of  theae  cleaTnge-Ilnea  throiogfa  tha  "  Hanunnlins  hmr  " 
(Bg.  8S,  a,  a)  proTee  thia  layer  to  be  eaafatlally  esZmraMia,— the  hgm 
of  MTpentlne-fibna  which  ia  commonly  found  in  ita  place'  after  da- 
calcilVcaUoQ  being  a  aecondaiy  depoait,  formed  la  the  manner  to  ba 
preaently  dcacribed. 

Whan  a  well-preaeiTed  fragment  of  Aeoffw  baa  been  treated  with 
dilute  acid,  ao  aa  to  diaaolre  away  the  ealcaceona  lamaUm,  wb  have 
an  "  internal  eaat "  in  aemntine,  which  glTca  n>  a  preetaa  modd 
ottlu  aanwdie  body  hf  whleh  the  eantiea  of  tlta  calcaraooanlni^ 
tore  von  originally  occn^ad.  -Ve  aae,  in  the  fintplaea(lfr  M)b 


In.  M,-lBt«nud  Bert,  In  leipenl  Inav  of  (be  aataal  bodr  e(  Jtaaa a 


that  each  of  the  layen  of  terpentine  fominK  the  lower  part  of  anefe 
a  apecimen  ahowe  more  or  leetof  a  aemeatal  airanmnant,— ^leii^ 
in  uct,  made  np  by  the  coaleacenoe  ^  a  nnmber  oc  minote  atrpea 
tinooa  grannica,  auch  aa  are  abown  leparately  or  bat  eligfitly  ooalea- 
cing  In  tha  amr  part  of  the  fignn.  TUa  ilKnn  that  ttin  in  Ml 
ttS  difbt«BC«  between  the  iMihrly  "latodhtod'  aad  Oa 
"  acerrnlina  "  plana  of  growth  wUch  might  at  ftrat  be  aa^ 
poaed, — the  chambera  baTiog  been  aeparate  In  the  Intter,  whilet  n 
the  former  they  conatitntea  Imperfectly  aabdiTlded  san«ria&  In 
thoae  wider  apacei  between  the  aeipentineJayen^  which  were  orl^- 
ally  occnnlM  the  thicker  calcareona  layen  fmntng  tha 
"utarmeoiata  akeleton,"  we  find  internal  caata  of  the  bmMring 
eaual-mtem ;  and  tha  derelopment  of  tUa  eyitea  ia  foand,  aa  in 
recent  Foraminifera,  to  bear  a  conatant  relation  to  dManoant  «f  (ho 
aecondary  caleareoaa  depodt.  Bnt  fnrtheTt  in  ipeelmtna  in  liUA 
the  "Nnmmaline"  layer  waa  originally  welt  piMemd,  and  in  wUA 
the  decalcifying  praceae  baa  been  carefOUy  managed,  that  Iqwfa 
nprcoented  by  a  thin  white  film  cornring  the  expcaed  anifheeaof  dM 
icftmente  i  ai  la  ahown  anperficlally  orer  tha  OMMr  port  of  B)^  Sf, 
and  in  aection,  bIodk  the  margina  of  the  aerpennne  layera,  a  tha 
lower.  When  thla  film  ia  examined  with  a  eoffldent  magnlMng 
jmwer.  It  ia  foand  to  conalat  <rf  extremely  minnto  needle-like  iuee 
of  lerpeDtine  ;  which  aometimee  etand  upright,  parallel,  and  almoal 
in  contact  with  oikc  another,  like  the  fitwea  of  aabeato^  bat  wUch 
are  frequently  gronned  iu  conrerging  bradt-liim  bandlea,  ao  aa  to 
be  Tciy  cloae  to  each  other  in  cectun  apota  at  the  enrCace  of  tha  film, 
whilat  widely  aeparated  inothci^— thna  indicating  enctly  the  mno 
irregolaritiea  in  the  grouping  of  the  tnbali  tltat  (aa  already  maie 
tloaed)  we  find  in  recent  Nvnmnlinei^  And  It  ia  notnnbaqaeady 


iter*,  tlie  internal  caata  of  the  canal-qntom  ' 
ori^n  in  anch  aggregationa.  We  han  here,  in  m^  in  thia  moot 
ancient  of  all  f  oauLi  at  preaent  known,  the  moat  complete  model  we 
jioeecaa  of  any  extinct  animal,  extending  even  to  ita  toft  Micodie 
tlireada  of  leaa  than  ninth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,— thia  modd 
being  eonfonnable  in  all  eaaentiat  particnlan  to  the"  internal  eaato" 
of  exiallng  FpramiHf/era  which  are  at  pnaantln  miaa  U  nndaB> 
tion  on  tho  iGa-botton- 

Oeographieat  IHttribiUiim. — Hoit  of  tho  Famniai  of  Uik 
groQp  han  a  rciy  *id«  geognpluool  flhfiihnriniij  fth 
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tniiig  Hpeoially  the  em  with  the  BiuUar  and  anpsr  re- 
prcMatatins  them  that  nage  ont  thoae  vaat  anaa  fn 
ths  imp  ocMnia  banu,  which  the  bottom-tamparatim 
u  kept  down  by  the  poUr  nnderflo*.  A  atrikiiig  roaom 
hianos  has  long  been  noted  between  the  poor  and  feeble 
IFonminiferal  &niia  of  ehallow  water*  in  oolder-temperate 
$mM,  and  that  of  gnat  defiths  in  tropioal  seaa ;  and  thi« 
^nularity  ia  now  ezpluoed  by  the  oomapondeooe  of  the 
Cmpetatnm  to  wUeh  theae  two  faaiua  are  inbjeeted.  The 
taigar  and  moat  deretoped  exampUa  of  exiatbg  Fora- 
pi^^im^  on^tlu  other  band,  are  limited  to  the  abaUower 
•eai  near  tropieal  ahorei^  or  Mvering  ctoal  reefa  where  the 
bi^tom-temperatare  is  eomparatively  high ;  or  to  partially 
eoetosed  aeas,  Ufce  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  whidlt 
are  cnt  off  from  the  polar  onderflow  by  the  ehallowneaa  of 
the  Btnuta  which  connect  tbem  with  the  oeeaoia  beun.  It 
ia  in  aodi  eeaa  that  we  meet  with  the  largest  OrbienliiuB, 
ud  the  moat  eomplex  Oi-HtoUu*  and  AlvKilvta, — tite  fint 
of  Aeee  "imperforate"  ^pes  being  geoeraUy  abnndant  in 
tnqueal  dore-oanda,  the  second  in  shallow  dredgings  along 
tb«  Australian  eoas^  the  great  Barrier^ree^  and  the  lagoons 
of  "atoDs"  in  the  ConI  Sea,  while  the  third  aeema  to 
attain  its  highest  deretopment  in  the  Fbflif^ine  Seaa.  60^ 
again,  among  the  "  perforate "  LageHtdOy  'we  find  the 
"  uodoearian  and  **  cristellarian  "  types  attaining  a  vei/ 
hi^  derelopment  in  the  Ueditemnean  ;  the  most  complex 
forma  of  the  "  rotalian  *  type,  inclnding  the  uophytie 
Felftrma,  are  only  met  with  in  tK^ical  or  anMrnpicat 
aasa;  wliOc^  with  the  exception  o(  anall  and  moufied 
^j/ttewuBm  and  dwarfed  Opercwiinm,  there  are  no  known 
rvpreeenttttiTes  in  the  eotder-tempente  or  polar  seaa  either 
of  the  gigantic  Cy^odgpeiu,  or  of  the  large  Opmuliiui  and 
HeienuUgina  of  the  tropics.  Bnt  while  the  Foraminiferal 
bona  thna  obnooaly  depends  on  an  elevated  tempeiabire 
for  the  attainment  of  its  highest  development  as  regards 
the  aise  and  eompleiity  of  ib  indiTidttal  memben,  the 
wuneiieal  malti^kation  of  Its  lover  fonna  {aa  is  die  eaae 
ID  many  other  ^wpa)  aeema  to  be  &Toand  by  a  madi 
lower  degree  of  warmth ;  so  that  we  find  llw  vast  area  of 
"  ^bigetin»-oose  "  extending  to  the  botdeca  of  the  Polar 
Bean  Tbere^  however,  it  eeases  almost  abruptly,  the  ^aee 
of  tiii^  ealeareooa  deposit  being  taken  by  an  aoeomnlation 
of  the  nliceona  skelatons  of  Badiolatians  and  Diatomaoecu 

It  is  not  a  little  eniiona,  howevn-,  that  recent  leflearehce 
ahoold  haTs  disdoaed  the  faet,  that  the  existing  Arenace- 
•oa  lAtmotiia  attdn  their  highest  dereloiMneat— in  ttqiuA 
BO  kas  to  mm  and  complexi^  of  stmetnre  than  to  namber 
— on  the  Step  sea-bottom,— the  additfona  to  our  pteviona 
knowledge  of  the  Foraminiferal  fanna  made  I7  the  diedg- 
inp  of  the  "  Porcupine,"  the  "  Valorona,"  and  the  "  Chal- 
leqBvr"  having  been  far  greater  in  this  sectiMi  than  in 
•ither  of  the  calcareons^belled  groups.  And  it  wonld  hence 
appear  that  an  elevated  temperature  ia  not  as  essential  to 
the  high  development  of  the  Fvramin^ftra  which  constract 
*  testa  "  W  glniag  together  grains  of  sand,  aa  it  is  to  that 
of  the  slu^-fonning  types  wbidi  a^mrate  the  material  of 
tfaor  **  porcellanons  "  or  "  vitieoaa  "  skeletona  from  the  aen- 
water  in  wbieh  they  live. 

Oeologital  Di^rBnUim, — There  H  no  division  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom  whose  range  in  time  (so  far  as  is  at  present 
kaown)'  can  be  compared  with  that  of  the  F<traminifera. 
Looking  indeed,  to  the  vast  series  of  agea  that  must  htve 
been  nqnired  f^  the  d^osit  of  that  k>ns  anceeanon  of 
Dmwr  Lanroitiaa  and  Hnroniau  rodcs  whidi  intervenes 
between  the  Eozoie  Limestone  of  the  Lower  Laurantiaos 
of  Canada,  and  the  loweat  strata  in  which  the  moat  ancient 
reprsstntativea  of  the  Paheozoie  &nna  have  aa  yet  been 


■  AppeuucM  nsmUlBf  AuMUd  banom  tan  lam  fbud  ia 
LeaiMttaaMtlta;MtbMeeaBBMlM  stMy  nlM«ias  •rkhoeeof 
edrtSBoe  oC  Marine  W«nii  at  that  epoch. 


found,  it  may  even  be  said  thai  alt  other  foa^am  Mdam 
1^  oompnriaoa  For  the  interval  between  the  formalioDof 
the  fV"-^n  Jforna*  and  the  period  represented  by  Oa 
oldest  fessDs  o^  the  Lowaf  Cambrian  aertea  seems 
tmdoabtadly  to  have  been  quite  aa  great—geologjcally 
■pealcing — aa  that  wUeh  Inttfvened  between  the  latter 
and  the  existing  qxtcb,  if  not  greater,— the  "  fnodammtal 
jpteisa  "  ^  Sir  Boderid  If  arddson,  whieh  represents  in  oen- 
MdEnrope  theLanisDtiBnBof  Oanadh,and  nearthehaseof 
wbioh  la  fonnd  the  fcindrsd  EotoSm  Uamriaiwt,  having  a 
thieknees  fatimstad  at  90,000  feet,  and  bdng  overiaid  a 
great  tUekaeaa  of  other  non-foesiliferDas  rocks.  Hence  the 
determination  of  the  oigudo  wigin  of  this  Ophicalcite,  and 
of  its  Foraminiferal  affinities,  which  haa  been  effected  by 
the  mamination  and  comparison  of  part*  of  specimens  eo 
minnte  sa  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  this  naked  eye,  most  be 
conodued  aa  one  <rf  the  most  remarkable  reanlts  of  micro- 
aoopieraaearoh— fidly  aqnal  in  importance,  when  considered 
in  all  Ita  bearings,  to  tlu  disoovetr  1^  Piof.  Ehrenbeig  of 
the  ForaminifiBtsl  ori^n  of  Cbalk.' 

Indications  of  Eosoio  stmctsra  have  been  found  in  vsrione 
attata  of  uncertain  age  anderlying  the  Silurians  of  North 
America,  and  also  in  some  of  tiie  older  rocke  of  the'  Scan- 
dinavian aeries ;  and  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  idea 
that  ita  exiatence  may  have  been  prolonged  through  the 
whde  of  that  long  period,  commonly  regarded  as  aioic^ 
which  haa  been  deaignatedby  Prof.  Dans  aa  ArAaan.  In 
the  eariiest  strata  uraally  aooonnted  foasififaroas  there  are 
fonnd,  alike  in  the  old  and  new  ooitHiantB,  n  trnmbw  of 
curioQs  organinni^  sometimes  of  eoundemUe  riz^  idddi 
have  received  the  namea  ArdaoeyaikuM,  Strtmalopora,  and 
SteeptactdiUt.  The  nature  of  these  is  still  problematical, 
their  intenial  structure  not  having  yet  been  folly  elnct- 
dsted ;  but  while  it  aeenu  probable^  on  the  one  hand,  that 
among  the  organisma  whose  aimilarify  of  external  confor- 
mation has  led  to  their  association  nniW  these  nomca,  there 
may  be  several  m>es  of  stmctore  essentially  different,  there 
aeema  oMtuderwla  reason  to  believe  that  some  among  them 
are  really  gigantie  Faramitti/erat  presenting  approxfautfions 
to  ealcsreons  Sponges.  The  Lmestoaes  of  the  Slurian 
period  have  not  been  as  yet  mbotel^  searched  for  the 
smaner  forms  of  Forantm^era ;  but  green  sands  of  Sihl- 
rian  age  occur  in  variooi  localitiea,  the  graine  of  which  can 
be  identified  as  "  internal  casts'  <^  Fonminifetal  sbelK 

It  is  in  the  Carboniferou  Limestone  that  we  first  recognise 
a  varied  and  abundant  Foramiuferal  &una,  which  haa 
reeenjiy  been  made  the  salgeet  of  spaoal  study  by  Mr  H. 
B.  Brady,'  whoaa  very  inteRating  results  maybe  anmmad 
up  aa  foUowsL  (1)  Of  the  **  imperforate'*  or  "porcd- 
luious "  S^tnini/era  no  .exampln  have  been  detected. 

(2)  Of  the  "perforate  *  or  **  vitreous  "series,  on  the  other 
huid,  each  principal  group  ia  represented :  the  LageinAi 
very  elightly ;  the  GUibigennida  vj  TexhUaria  and  varioos 
SOalian  types  ;  while  of  the  Jfummitlinida  we  find,  not 
only  three  generio  forms  that  are  at  the  same  time  indivi- 
duidty  imaU  and  acaatfly  diAued,,  bnt  (in  certain  loealitlaa) 
sod  an  aooomnlation  of  oMnparativeJy  large  abeHa  of 
Fiuvlina  (fig.  30),  that  they  constitute  almost  the  sola 
material  of  calcueons  beds  extending  over  huge  areaa. 

(3)  A  large  proportion  of  the  foraminifeial  typ«  of  ths 
period  belongtothat  "  arenaceous  *  group  which  at  preewt 
contains  not  merely  the  LUnotiSt,  iriioee  "testa"  an 
entirely  made  np  of  eementod  aa&d^{taitts  (among  mkSA 


■  "Ihedltemir  or  9ipBler«MlBS  in  the  aytUtOm  Vmw^wtn 
of  the  aadodt  ptdu  of  Cm4t,''my  Vnt.  OHmtol,  thssacanpHM 
dirodor  of  the  0«de|^  ^'^^T  <*'  "f^  whIA  we  n* 

iiid«tpt«d  to  the  raMuehM  of  William  Logan  and  hit  coIlMgH^  >b1 
to  the  cenM  mlcriMcapta  inrMUgttloM  of  Dn  Dbwmb  ud  Oifpmr, 

pahlUwd  to  IheYdwrtoanrUeal  SocMr,  1870. 
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tiiA  AuMomfM,  S^6,d,b,it  diatinetiy  rwx^nisabie),  bat 
tkom  ntunlMr  of  mdbiIo  t^pw  mon  or  lea  sllwd  to  the 
noeat  Vubnlma,  in  wUch  Hum  u  a  "Titrootu"  ahtHj 
iatOM,  moce  or  Imb  thu^y  iocnuted  bjr  mi  uanueoiu 
Kmlopa.  Tha  "iaoBDorphism'' of  tbeMmth  tnu  **Dodo- 
nanw"  utd  "rotkliim"  mneBti  the  qiHrtioo  whetliw 
tlw7  am  not  mXI^  is  an  flrantfoutCT  itag«  batwoen  tiu 
kw  Miidy^Mfescl  and  tbs  eompMal/  ffSetEvoDHhdlsd 


I  there  is  a  Jarget  qnwtion  even  tJiao  thia, — namelj, 
whether  thoae  inaaiiTe  mda  <d  C&rboniforoni  Unieetone 
whoee  texture  ii  sotHnyataUine,  and  in  whieh  eoaroely  any 
tnoee  of  arguio  straotare  an  now  diaoermUe,  do  oot  owe 
thdreiUbi,  like  tnalcKoiH  hedi  o<  tike  QrataMooa  focma- 
tkH^  toFniiniiiifemlfife.  The  general  teudenoy  of  noeot 
geologkal  a^xma  baa  beea  to  aooooni  for  the  absence  of 
all  traoat  of  iH-gaaio  ■tmotaie  in  aodi  beds  by  the  "  meta- 
morphUai'*  they  have  tnuleigone  Bobieqaently  to  their 
OTiginal  (tepoaitioa  Of  the  oompletonesB  with  which  aach 
metamorphiun  may  obliterate  the  eridenoe  of  organie 
origkt  in  flakareona  rooki  it  ii  impoauble  to  have  more 
*pranant  iBatanoaa"  than  tboaa  horded  by  the  purely 
oiyiluliae  maiUaof  Oum^  iriuoh  is  nnqiuetionabty  a 
nefcwwiphie  Ooliti^  and  Aa  oryitalUna  eniTefuon  of  tba 
Antrim  Chalk  In  tiia  nei^bonrbood  of  the  baaaltic  ont- 
bwit  whieh  forma  the  Oiukfi  Catueway.  The  ^nndanoe 
of  Oonla,  however,  in  Tarumi  beds  of  Carboniferooa  lime- 
■ton%  aooompaoled  by  loch  aootuntilationa  of  Bnohtopod^ 
(hinoida,  fta,  aa  might  have  been  auonated  with  them 
oo  oonl  reefa^  taken  in  ooonexion  with  the  faot  that  the 
•nbatnea  of  mdating  zeaf-hutdiog  oorala,  wlun  niaed  by 
qkaamltaooMtimaaailubilianNiBBOf^kmthat  eaoaea  it 
to  Tiaar  m  cloaa  MheaMaiice  to  oariwiufeiooa  llmaatone,  haa 
■anud  to  favour  tha  MUaf  Aat  the  txtAo  rab«iyatalline 
beda  of  that  EormatioB  had  thtir  origlQ  in  Coral  growths. 
jLgainat  thia,  hotf  avai^  It  may  be  urged  that  wahave  at  the 
pieant  tinw  no  wniimiitf  of  Ootal-growth  over  areaa  that 
an  at  all  eompmrable  to  thoae  which  we  find  amtmuonaly 
coveted  with  Cbrbonifarona  Limeatone ;  that  the  real  parallel 
to  tiuae  ia  jmaeated  by  the  oontinaoiiabediaf  Chalk  formerly 
dapoiUad  om  nrt  marine  araaa,  by  those  of  the  Nummnli- 
tb  Uauitoiia  ei  the  •aoceeding  period,  and  by  thoae  of 
GtoUgeriuKwae  atill  in  program  of  pndaotioD  ;  and  that, 
if  the  tfoinoal  aea-bottom  were  now  elevated  into  diy  land, 
m  abonld  And  over  the  deeper  areaa  a  ooDtinuoua  Forami- 
kitoal  d^oalt,  intenapted  in  partienlar  loealiliee  by 
npheavad  reeta  of  Oorai,  whoee  alopea  would  be  covered 
with  oaleareoofraltalled  Mollnita^  Eohinoderma,  iso.,  btering 
a  general  oomapotulaDoa  with  the  great  Oarboniferoaa  Uma- 
■tona  fonnatiaD. 

,  Konova,  it  haa  DO*  eoue  lo  be  generally  admittodthafe 
^■utaaorphfam*  ia  oooneoted  with  medhanieal  diatorbanoe, 
and  eapedaDy  with  titat  •*  latend  Oinut"  which  ia  the  prin- 
cteal  aoD»a  of  tiie  ptieatiim  and  wmtortion  of  attata^  and 
whieh  muat  have  given  riae  to  the  evolatiott  of  great  heat 
That  BOoh  a  ohange  waa  ezteouvely  produced  in  the  Car- 
boniferODB  rocks  of  Great  Britain  at  the  «id  of  the  Pal»o- 
aolo  period,  whan  the  hoiixontal  and  oontinaooa  CoaU 
uaanret  ware  thua  broken  up  into  aapatate  "  baams," 
boidand  If  Intsmning  ridges  formed  by  tite  uplifting  of 
AOr  nmiMnt  Umestcme,  Is  uniTeraally  leeognix^  But, 
OBUie outer  hand,  over  the  vast  am  of  Rusria  diat  h'ea 
between  the  Baltio  and  the  Ural  moantaina,  there  aeems  to 
havelwen  no  aneh  f^rce  inaction.  Ita  atrata  are  ao  nearly 
uvduafe  the  drtermination  of  their  order  of  anperpoaition 
hu  been  dilBcnlb  And  there  ia  such  a  remarlnble  absence 
of  metamonhkn  even  in  thoae  of  Silurian  age  that  we 
there  find  what  ara  elaewbeca  abtet  npcaMBitadV  beda  of 
ciogr,  flonatitating  tba  oikinal  form  of  tiuit  depoait  which 
haa  ebawhece  ao^mred  the  ala^  dtanetK  bj  autaeyient 


metamotpbiam.  Kow,  atnoe  It  ia  hen  tiiat  we  ako 
the  moat  extenaive  development  of  JWwritna-IlmcetOBa  in 
the  idaoe  of  those  salxiyataUine  beda  wUoh  elaewhan 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  Catbonif anma  Tinwrtwi^  there 
•eema  eafotly  tba  aama  naioaier  lagaidiBg  soeh  a  Torv 
minif eral  deposit  aa  the  original  form  of  those  beds.  And 
Uiia  view  deoivea  ranaikaUe  eooflrmation  from  the  pheno- 
mena presented  the  Oarboniferoos  Unuatone  of  Ireland, 
which  haa  been  reoently  stadied  with  great  oaia  by  ProL 
Hull*  Ihifl  formation  extendi  over  a  veiy  eaosiderable 
area  of  the  island,— oonstitnting  In  Its  oeobal  portion  an 
elevated  plateau,  whoee  nearly  horiaontal  atrata  present  no 
indication  of  lateral  thma^  whilst  along  the  marpn  of  tUi 
area  the  ealoannua  strata  have  bean  elevated  mo  lidcsa 
by  thrust  fitmi  tiie  ootside,  with  mon  or  leaa  of  pUeaIrM 
and  contortion.  Now,  In  these  maq^nat  ridgia  the  tcaeei 
of  otganio  origin  are  eoan^, — the  prcoenee  of  foarih^  wbtAat 
large  or  minute,  being  the  -exouttion  and  not  the  nils.  In 
the  level  strata  of  the  oentral  phtotn,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  evidence  of  organic  ori^n  ia  almost  eVerywhan 
complete ;  and  whilst  foesO  Corals,  Uollnsk^  Orinoid^  A&, 
are  abondaot  ia  particular  beds,  gfeat  mama  of  the  liaae- 
atone  ara  found  bjimioroaeopie  eMaminatioa  to  oonsist  of 
little  das  than  minnta  Foraminifbtal  dieDs.  A  vary  strong 
case,  then,  seems  made  out  for  the  belief  that  ForaminifsrM 
life  has  eoDtribated  very  largely  to  the  ptoductim  of  titoaa 
vast  beds  of  Oarboniferoos  Limestone  (c^en  exceeding  IBOO 
feet  in  tiiickneas)  in  which  scarcely  any  trace  t4  oraaaie 
origin  can  now  be  found, — this  share  bewiog  to  that  M  tiia 
Corals^  whicb  are  generally  credited  with  this  wholes  sooia- 
what  of- the  same  proportion  that  the  FoEaniniferal  oeaa  of 
tiie  dam  sea  bottom  at  tba  pcaaant  time  doaa  to  tiia  Goid 
reeb  of  duOlow  witsn;  and  tba  abdla  of  UHOmiB  nad 
Schinldans  that  live  among  ttifri 

In  the  earlier  Secondary  rocks  we  do  not  find  hj  any 
means  the  sune  evidence  of  abundant  FwamuiCeral  life ; 
but  this  is  very  probably  to  be  aocoonted  for  by  the  eoodi- 
tions  of  their  deposition.  For  during  the  Tria^  period 
we  find  no  rqxeeentativa  of  a  deep  ooeanie  oalcaraoH 
deposit, — the  tmly  omuideiablelimastcmabad  (Aa  masehii 
kaik)  being  obvionafy  omnpoaed  of  tba  nmaina  of  Aa 
more  deTel<qied  fkona  of  eompacatively  diallow  watSK  K 
is  inteteating,  however,  to  find  certain  da^  beds  of  tiia  Nov 
Red  Sandstone  yidding  Fbrtmm^trot  ofaufly  of  tba  Crtrtel- 
larian  Qrpe,  wliich  can  be  identified — not  only  genarisaPy 
and  ^eofically,  but  even  varietally— with  fuma 
in  the  Italian  Tertiaries,  and  still  liviog  h  the  Keditsr 
ran  esc  In  maiqr  of  the  Liaasio  days  FmtmiMifmi  ara 
foond  in  great  abundance;  a^  bare  tba  "wnaUaiioaa* 
noi9  Ibat  diataMteriatieal^  abiowa  ilaatf  dbmt  oaaof 
iHBt  nodifiad  ^pea^  the  £^)&'vfoailHHi:  lafte  Inmatioa 
of  many  Oolitic  limeetones  it  aeemi  probable  tiiat  Jbroasi- 
Nlftou  had  a  considerable  share.  Foririiile  the  matariat  of 
many  of  the  calcarsous  beds  belonging  to  tiiia  fotmatioa 
was  obviously  funiiahed  by  debris  ofCwali^  Ecbinodaon^ 
and  Hdloaks,  the  nudei  of  the  comp^neni  grains  of  Aa 
true  OoUto  beds  are  so  often  found  to  be  minnte  Foramimi. 
/era,  that  we  aeun  jostified  in  regarding  tboae  beda  aa 
having  been  fwmad  1^  a  inlHwrial  matamotpboaia  of  shot* 
sartds  largely  nomimand  tba  mlnuto  diella  *"J™e'"g  to 
that  groups  Itka  mai^  tn^tal  shore  aanda  of  the  pnaant 
time, 

Itwas  by-tbe  oomparativa  study  of  spedmeos  of  ChaR 
brought  from  diflereut  localities  tiiat  Professor  Ehrenbwg 
was  first  led  to  the  conelusioni  that  this  vast  fmnatim 
was  mainly  prodooed  tike  progremive  Ti"iirt"V¥""  aad 
snbeeqoent  disintegration  of  the  minnte  aludb  of  rarioiw 


■  XJtIm  die  mdugte  KnUMan  n4  te  TtiIIikujiIi  ta* 
■idahtbBie  OipaiiBM,''  Bwiia,  UN; 
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-typai  of  ForamtiH^ra,  wpecuH;  Gl<ingt^M  (fig.  14^ — 
«  oonelaiioo  te  which  Frofenor  W.  G  mlllMnson  wu  io- 
Japwideatly'  led  by  hii  .etody  of  Ae  "Lermt  mnd,"  a 
white  ch&lk-ttke  ^epoiit  at  preeent  in  prognea  of  formation 
on  die  ooiqpaisli'nly  aballow  bcrftom  of  Uie  aaatem  end  of 
Hw  Ua^tmanauki   IliiaAHicIaaion  baa  bean  follj  borne 


»la.W.  ipwawaplB  OtMMhM 


oot  the  deep-eea  aoandinga  and  dredgtnge  *^nee  carried 
lAidi  bare  eataUiahed  the  fact  that  bu:ge  «raM  of  the 
graat  ooaatt4>aaiiu  ars  oorarad  to  an  unknown  thickneaa 
a  Fotamlmferal  ooi^  whidi,  whaii  dried,  CMraqionds  in 
mqr  pwttealar  vilb  oidiaaiy  Chalk  And  thar*  ia,  more- 
iwm,  TMj  atrona  eridenea  tttat  thb  dapont  b  not  a  tepeti- 
tiflo  of  the  old  OiaUc  formatioi^  bat  an  actual  eontintntion 
it  orar  arena  which  faare  nndergone  no  aoch  nphearal  as 
that  lAidi  raiaed  the  chalk  of  Eorope,  Asia,  and  America 
hito  dry  land.  Not  only  the  Chuk,  but  the  subjacent 
Greaoaand  appean  to  have  originated  in  great  degree  in 
Totaminiferal  life, — tta  glaaeonite  grains  being  (in  the 
loealitiea  in  which  tiiey  seem  to  bare  ondergone  least 
attrition)  internal  eaata  of  eaiify4«eoauiabb  ^pes  of  that 
gnmpk  formed  by  the  ^oceas  already  daanibad  at  still  going 
00  upon  parts  of  the  existing  sea-bottom.  Various  larger 
^rPM  of  sD  ^  principal  {[ronpa  of  FimimuMftra  occur  in 
Afferent  patti  of  the  Cretaeeooa  fonnatioD,'— the  "poreel- 
lanooB  '  anb  order  being  now  folly  repreaented. 
.  Tba  bigheat  derelopmant  of  the  Foraminiferal  typs^  aa 
meanrad  by  the  extraordinary  abondance  of  ita  largest  and 
moat  eooq^lez  exunplea,  seema  to  have  been  attained  in  the 
car^Tarbary  period,  to  which  belonga  the  Tast  formation 
cf  Kommiditio  Limeetone,  fonding  a  band  often  of  1800 
BuloB  in  Iwaaddi,  and  aom^mea  attaining  aeveral  fcWT»F"^ 
laal  in  thickness,  wMoh  may  bs  traced  eaatwacda  from  the 
Atiaatic  ahorea  of  Sonthem  EnnnMi  and  Northern  Africa  (the 
^ramida  being  bnilt  of  this  rock,  and  on  a  terrace  formed 
'hj  it)  throngb  Western  Aria  to  Northern  India  and  China, 
and  likewiat  o«w  large  areas  in  North  America — thns 
taking  v>  uet  tae  wonb  of  Bir  Charles  Lyell,  a 'far  more 
conapieoooa  port  than  any  other  Tertiary  groop  in  the  solid 
ftamawork  M  die  earth's  cnut.  In  some  localities  it  seetais 
tofia  eomfwmaUy  i^oft  Cretaeaona  atrata,  so  as  to  establish 
Iha  ooBtimd^  batwaaa  tha  Isteet  Seoondaty  deposits  and 
Hw  eariiesi  Tertiariea  formed  in  t&a  deep  sea.  In  some 
loealitiae  this  limeetone  k  eaeentislly  oompoaed  of  an 
agp'^atioit  of  Nmaaditu  ^neladbg;  hoWaTer,  tba  fossil 


retoaios  of  higher  organisms),  the  spaoes  between  the  brge 
and  entire  shells  being  fllMd  in  by  minoter  forms  and  by 
the  debria  of  prerioos  generations  d?  the  lamer;  whilst  in 
other  localitieii  tha  NnmmvlUm  are  veplaMM^  wholly  or  io 
part,  by  Orbitaidet  and  OrhUoUUt.  In  the  Fbris  baaiu  die 
Knmmnlttie  Limestone  is  represented  by  the  Ccdcairt 
gromtr,  which  is  for  the  most  part  of  Foraminiferal  origin. 
Its  lower  oaloareons  beds'are  chiefly  Nnmmnlltic;  bat  in  the 
midiUe  part  of  the  series  we  find  the  MUioline  group  pre- 
dominating^ pome  of  its  beds  being  chiefly  composed  of 
Orbitolitei,  whilst  others  (notably  those  of  which  a  large 
part  of  Paris  is  built)  are  easantially  made  np  by  the 
a^n^tian  of  tba  anmDer  MUioIm.  The  calcareons  sand 
of  Qrignon,  which  consiats  in  mat  port  (like  many  beds 
<tf  the  Oolitia  formatioD)  of  aheUa  eomminQted  bv  the  action 
of  tiie  wavaa,  contains  a  gtet  abondanoe  vi  Fi>r<mimf«ra,— 
among  them  the  large  and  con^ax  Daetylopora,  which  ia 
only  repreaented  at  the  piaient  time  by  a  minnte  fonn  of 
extreme  simplicity.  In  Tsiioaa  marine  deposits  of  tha 
middle  and  later  Tertiary  periods,  capedally  thoes  which 
form  tba  sIc^ms  of  tha  Apennines,  Fonmm^ira  ars  abond- 
ant;  bat  the  larger  forma  gradually  give  place  to  the 
smaller,  and  tha  Fonuninifsnl  fanna  progreauTely  ajqitroxi- 
nmlea  more  eloaely  toftat  of  tha  preasnt  tune> 

Altogethef  it  raid  entoinly  be  not  too  moeh  to  aSm 
thal^  so  far  aa  we  are  joatified  by  positin  eridanoa,  no  niq^ 
group  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  baa  contiibatad,  or  is  at 
presaot  eoatriboting^  so  largely  as  the  ona  of  whioh  a 
sketch  has  now  been  given  to  the  forniation  of  the  omst  of 
the  earth, — byseparating  carbonate  of  lime  from  its  sdntam 
in  sea  water,  and  thns  reetoring  to  the  solid  ttsna  the  rast 
qnantt^  of  that  material  which  is  contbiaally  being  taken 
ep  in  aolntion,  and  diseharged  into  the  oceanic  barin,  by 
the  percolation  of  rain-water  throogh  the  otkareons  atrata 
whicb  have  been  alaratad  into  dry  land*  whieh  are  ttoa 
nndeigdng  emtinoal  degradation.  And  if  die  origin  of 
the  great  part  of  die  Carboidferons  Limeattme  in  Fonmini- 
feral  rather  than  in  Coral  life  be  aeeapted  as  probable,  the 
share  taken  by  Foraminiferal  life  in  this  process  dming  the 
PalieoBoic  ^riod  woold  appear  to  have  b«en  fnlly  equalled 
by  tbat  wluch  it  took  in  uw  formatico  oTlhe  Chalk,  and  iA 
the  prodnctioa  of  the  Nnrnmnlitie  limaatone,  of  more 
modem  geolggical  epocha.  (t.  b.  gl) 

FORBACE^  a  town  Lortaineb  Geimtay,  the  chief 
town  of  adrcle^  iantoatad  od  an  affltunt  of  theBoaial  and 
on  the  Heta  and  SaarbrfldMn  BaOway,  abont  61  milea 
aoath-weat  of  fiaarbrffliien.  Ita  indostriea  indode  brew- 
ing tannings  and  tba  mannfactnre  of  glaas,  aoap^  and 
pasteboard.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  are 
the  large  iron-worka  of  Be  Wendel,  Enkel,  h  Company, 
whieh  employ  abont  1600  workmen.  There  are  also  large 
coal  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Forbaeh  possesses  a  re&l  school, 
a  higher  female  school,  a  Catholic  and  two  Protestant 
choRhea,  and  a  synago^;ae.  After  tha  battle  on  the  neigh' 
boming  hcfgfata  of  Spieheran,  jUgnst  6  1870^  b  which 
the  French  nndar  Qraeral  Froawud  were  defeated  by  tha 
Oermana  under  Prince  Frederi^  Cliarles,  the  town  wai 
occupied  by  the  Oarman  troops,  and  at  the  oonclnsion  of 
the  war  it  wsa  annexed  to  Germany.  The  population  in 
187B  was  «U8. 

FORBES,  Ar.axA5DCB  Pxmoei  (1817-1876),  bishop 
of  Brechin,  was  bom  at  Edinbur^  June  6,  1817.  He 
was  tha  second  aoa  of  Ziord  Hedwyn,  a  jodge  of  the  Coort 
of  SeadMi,  and  giandsm  of  Sir  ^Uam  Forbea  of  KtaUga 
He  atodied  flnt  at  the  Edbbtugh  Academy,  then  tot  two 
yeara  under  the  Ber.  Thomas  Dale,  the  poet,  in  Eoit, 
passed  one  aearion  at  Glasgow  university,  and,  having 
chosen  the  career  of  the  Indian  civil  service,  completed 
his  stodies  at  Haileybury  College  In  1836  he  went  to 
Ibdraa,  bat  ia  oonseqoeaca  of  ill-healtht  the  laaultof  the 
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dilute,  IwwuobUga^ftftcrttto  or  UizM  jtt.n  to  ntnin  to 
Kigbnd.  He  tlwa  entered  Bmenow  College,  Oxford, 
when  ID  1841  he  btaioed  the  Boden  Saoskrit  Kholanhip, 
•ad  in  1844  look  ha  degree  of  B.A.  He  wu  at  Oxford 
Itanng  tha  jma  of  the  great  rdi^ou  morauent 
known  for  aoau  time  u  Faeeyiatn,  and  ha  waa  powerfully 
iadoenoed  bf  aaaooiatioa  with  ite  leadeia,  Newman,  Foaey, 
and  EeUe,  and  «it«red  heartily  into  their  Tiewi  and  aima. 
In  1844  be  waa  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  the  English 
CharGh,  and  held  an  Englieh  coracy;  bnt  being  oattirally 
attracted  to  the  Episcopal  Charch  of  his  natire  land,  then 
ncoraiing  from  long  depreauon,  he  remored  in  1846  to 
Stonahann,  Oe  chief  town  of  K^tcvdineahire.  The  same 
year,  howenr,  he  ^pointed  to  the  vicange  of  8t 
Sanoor'a,  Leeda^  and  ooopemted  in  ft  mbrion  formed 
there,  with  strong  Bomanifing  tendenciea,  which  ere  long 
collapsed.  In  1847  Forbes  was  called  to  sncoeed  Bishop 
Mobr  in  the  see  of  Breohln.  He  removed  the  spisoopal 
residence  to  Dande^  where  he  resided  till  his  deatli,  com- 
biniog  the  pastoral  diarga  of  the  congregation  with  the 
dntiaa  of  the  see.  He  labonred  in  season  and  ont  of 
season,  nerer  sparing  lumself  when  wcwk  waa  to  be  dona, 
and  won  not  only  golden  <^ioD8  bnt  warm  affections, 
especially  among  the  woifcing  dasMB.  Tliroiigh  bia  energy 
and  devoted  endaaTonn  aercral  saw  chorches  wera  bnilt 
in  Dundee,  and  among  them  the  wo-cathedftl  of  St 
Paul'sL  He  was  once  proeeented  in  uie  cbnrcn  courts  for 
bere^;  the  socusation  being  foonded  on  his  primary 
charge,  delivered  and  published  in  1807,  in  which  he  set 
forth  bit  Tiewi  on  the  eneharist.  He  made  a  powerful 
defence  of  the  charge,  and  waa  acquitted  with  **s  oemore 
and  an  admonition.''  Keble  wrote  in  his  defence,  and  was 
pnaent  at  his  trial  at  Ediobutgh.  Forbes  was  a  good 
scholar,  and  above  all  a  acientific  theologian,  and  his  social 
qualities  were  such  as  to  endear  him  to  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  anthw  of  treatises  on  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  various  commentarlBs  and  devotionat 
work^  discourses,  and  reviawm.  He  died  at  Dundee, 
Ootober  8,  1675. 

FORBES,  David  (182ft-I876),  F.R.S.,  an  accomplished 
traveller,  mineralogist,  metallorgut,  chemist,  and  writer  on 
ohemieal  geologyf  brother  of  Professor  Edward  Forbes, 
was  bom  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  and  received  his 
eariy  education  there  and  at  Brentwood  in  Essex.  When 
a  boy  he  manifested  "an  enthusiastic  disposition  as 
ngards  science,"  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  bad  already 
•oquired  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  chemistry.  This  suh- 
ieet  ha  stbdied  at  the  nuTWiit^  of  Edinborgh,  and  ht  was 
■tilt  young  when  ha  was  ^ipointed  smwrinteDdent  (4  die 
tuning  and  metalluigical  works  at  Espedal  in  Norway. 
Subsequently  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Evans 
k  Aiken,  nickel-amoltera,  of  Binningham,  and  in  that 
capacity  visited  Chili,  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  He  died  in 
London,  December  S,  1876.  MicnMwtrolon  and  chemical 
geology  owe  mnoh  to  die  researMea  of  Darid  Forbes. 
Beaidea  report*  for  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  of  whidi, 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life^  he  was  foreign  secretary, 
he  wrote  upwards  of  60  papers  on  scientifio  subjects,  among 
which  are  the  followiog : — "  The  Action  of  Sulpbnrets  on 
Uetallic  Silicatea  at  High  Temperatures,"  Xep.  Brit  Amoc, 
1855,  pL  iL  p.  62,  "The  Belations  of  the  Silnrian  and 
Metamorphio  Bocks  of  the  south  of  Norway,"  lb.,  p.  82 ; 
"The  CuiSM  prodndng  Foliation  in  Bocks,"  Journ.  Gtoi. 
^,xL,l655;  "  The  Chnucal  Oompoaiti<m  of  the  Silnrian 
and  Cambrian  lAmestonea,"  PkU,  Mag.,  xiu.  pp.  365-573, 
1857;  "The  Geology  of  Bolivia  and  Southern  Fern," 
/(wrm.  Oeot.  Sac,  xviL  pp.  7-62.  1861. 

FORBES,  DuKOAK  (1685-1747),  of  Cullodeo,  was  bora 
at  BoDcbrew  or  at  Collodon  near  Invemees  on  the  10th  of 
Kovembor,  1686.    After  he  bad  ooapleted  hia  studies  at 


the  nniveniUes  of  Edinburgh  andLeyden,  be  was  admittef 
advocate  at  the  .ScotUsh  bar  in  1709.    His  own  taleata 
^nd  the  inRueuce  of  the  Argyll  family  secured  his  nq>id 
advancemoDl,  which  was  still  further  hdped  by  ^is  loyalty 
to  the  BanoTariaD  canse  at  the  paifod  of  the  nbeDioo  in 
171S.    In  17SS  Forbea  wa|  tetumed  member  far  Invai^ 
ness,  and  in  1 720  he  anccMded  Dnndas  of  Anitatoa  aa 
lord  advocate.    He  inherited  the  patrimonial  estates  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  in  1734,  and  in  1737  he  attained  to 
the  highest  I^al  hononis  in  Scotbnd,  being  made  lord 
president  of  the  Court  of  Session.    As  lord  advocate,  he 
had  laboured  to  improve  the  legislation  and  revenue  of  the 
country,  to  extend  trade  and  aneonraga  maDoiactures,  and 
no  leaa  to  lander  the  aorammapt  popskr  and  napvctad  in 
Sootlaad.  Is  IbaproeeedingaiAieli  followed  die  nwaMrablo 
Forteous  mob,  lot  example,  when  the  Qovemment  bnm^ 
in  a  bill  for  disgracing  the  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  for 
fining  the  corporation,  and  for  abbUshiog  the  town-guard 
and  city-gate,  Forbes  botli  spoke  and  voted  against  tha 
measure  as  an  unwarranted  outrage  on  the  natioiuJ  feeling 
As  lord  president  also  he  corriol  out  some  usefnl  legal 
reforma;  and  his  term  of  office  was  charaoterixed  by  qn^ 
and  impardat  adminiattadoD  U  tha  lav.   The  nbellion  of 
1745  foond  him  at  hie  poal^  and  it  tried  all  his  patriotiom. 
For  some  years  before,  ha  bad  repeatedly  end  earnestly 
urged  Upon  the  Qovemment  the  expediency  of  embodying 
Highland  regiments,  puttuig  tbem  under  the  command  of 
colonels  whose  loyalty  could  be  relied  upon,  but  officering 
them  with  the  native  chieftains  and  cadets  of  dd  familiea  in 
the  north.    "If  Gkiremment,"  said  he,  "prfrfngagaa  tbe 
Highlandeia  in  the  manner  I  propose,  th^  will  not  only 
serve  wdl  against  the  enemy  abroad,  but  will  he  ho^tegea 
for  thegof.ibehavionr  of  Uietr  relations  at  home ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  will  be  absolutely  impoesible  to  raise  a 
reboUion  in  the  Highlands,"   Such  a  pUn  was  afterwards 
saccessfully  pursued  by  Chatham ;  but,  though  Wdpole  is 
said  to  have  approved  of  the  scheme,  it  was  not  adopted  by 
the  oounciL    On  the  first  rumour  <A  the  Jacobite  rising 
FoibM  haalMMd  to  larameas,  and  through  Ua  perKnd 
influence  widi  the  cluah  ol  HacdonaU  and  Uadaod,  tboae 
two  powerful  western  clans  were  prevented  from  taking  the 
field  for  Charles  Edward;  the  town  ttsetf  also  b«  kept 
loyal  and  well  protected  at  the  commencement^of .  the 
struggle,  snd  many  of  the  neigbbonring  proprietors  were 
won  over  by  his  persuasions.    His  coirespondenee  with 
Lord  Lorat,  published  in  the  CoUoden  p^en^  affuds  a 
fine  illustration  of  his  ehaiactor,  in  wbii^  the  firmneas  of 
loyal  i»ineiple  and  duly  b  found  blended  with  neif^hbon^ 
kudness  and  eondderation.    Bat  at  this  critical  junobm 
of  afikira,  the  apadqr      die  Qovemment  interfered  con- 
siderably wiA  Oa  success  of  his  negotiations.  Advances 
of  arms  and  money  arrived  too  late,  and  though  Furbea 
employed  all  bis  own  means  and  what  mon^  he  oonld 
borrow  on  his  personal  secunty,  his  resonroee  were  quite 
inadequate  to  the  emergeocy.    It  la  doubtful  whrthw  thaie 
advancea  wera  aver  fuUy  repaid.    Fart  waa'doled  out  In 
him,  after  npeatad  aotidtatums  that  his  credit  might  be 
maintained  in  the  eouatiy;  )mt  it  is  evident  he  hod  fallw 
into  disgrace  in  consequence  of  hia  humane  exertions  to 
mitigate  the  impolitic  severities  inflicted  upon  his  country- 
men after  their  disastrous  defeat  at  Cnlloden.   The  in- 
gratitude of  the  Government,  and  the  many  distreaung  cir> 
comstenodl  connected  with  the  insurrection,  sunk  deep 
into  the  mind  U  Focbee.    He  never  fairly  rallied  from  the 
depressioD  thna  caused,  and  after  a  pwiod  of  declining 
health  he  died  on  tha  10th  of  December  1747,  in  the  mzty^ 
third  year     hia  age. 

Forbei  waa  a  patriot  without  ostentation  or  entraot^  a  tn» 
Scotiman  with  no  nanow  |)r^adic«,  an  aeeomiriiahed  aM  even 
erudite  teboUr  without  pedant^,  a  man  oT  gninuie  pietjr  wHbsafe 
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te  nvlvliw  artt  wd  fulltadiMU  f  auT  the  nKBjIe  «(  moh'ft 
«knMitir  &  &■*  rauM  mi  raal  agt,  ud  MMBg  «  piopl* 

dlitrHtodlirbetioi^politfoil  strife  uidiiatioiidutlprtB^  wm» 
it  wu  InnluabU  to  hi*  eonteiaponiiM  in  a  man  of  podttoa, 
iM  entitled  to  tho  Uating  gtatitoda  and  nnoatioa  of  bli  ooantrynuB. 
In  Ui  iattmU  at  leUurt  ha  caltlTat«d  with  mdm  nccMS  tha  ttaij 
ot  i^DK^j,  tlieotogyraad  bibUeal  critfcinn.  H*  it  nid  to  lura 
bMaadUlgnitnaderf^-thtHebnwBibU.  fiiipobUaliad  writiiifli, 
■MM  of  thnn  of  importaaea,  fnclnda — A  LMmr  to  a  Bititof,  eonetn- 
iMf  torn*  IvMHaM  Dttcovtrif  /■AilonpAy  ami  Thtolon  (17SS) ; 
Somt  Tkaugku  eonMnUiv  Stligtoit,  wttimU  amd  rfaUd,  and  IM 
Momtr  ^  tTndmibaidint  Bn*bUt<m  (17SS} ;  ud  it«lM«m«  m 
Inenduliiu  (Sd  ad.  17M).  Hia  comraondanco  w«a  eolUotad  ud 
pddUtadk  18U,  ud  R  manioir  cf  U»  ^ItatB  tlta  l^Tjpum)  m 
Mttai  br  lb  UiU  Btutoa,  u4  VB)>liAud  alou  vtt&V 
£0fd  X0mt,bilU7.  HI>atntut]rB«MliMMmdtlBa»FBi> 
IkMut  Hooaat  Uialiargk 

FORBES,  Edwixd  (1815-04),  F.KS.,  ft  edabntod' 
aitonlist,  wss'born  kt  Doaglw^  in  the  Id*  of  Man,  Fab- 
vurj  19,  1810.  Whfls  atiU  »  child,'  when  not  engagod  in 
TMdins^  01  in  tli«  writing  of.  verses  snd  drawing  of  carieft- 
turss — ever  faToorite  recieatiooi  witb  him— ha  oecnpiad 
bimaeU  witb  th«  ooUaoUng  and  arranging  of  inaecU,  ahftlla, 
mtnarala,  foniJi^  Specimens  o(  pUnta,  and  other  natoral 
Urtofj  objeeta.  From  bis  fifth  to  bis  eleTeotb  jaar, 
defieaej  of  haaUi  pndnded  Us  att—danea  at  any  ai^ool, 
bit  bt  1838  ba  beeama  a  day  adu^  at  Atbida  House 
Acadamjr  in  Donglas,  where  bs  was  onirertally  beloTed  by 
Ua  flonipMdona,  snd  was  recognised  by  bis  master  as  an 
apt  if  not  a  good  scholar.  In  June  1831  he  left  the  IbU 
«f  ICan  for  London,  where  daring  fonr  montba  he  studied 
diawing^  under  Mr  Saas,  a  well-known  artist.  In  October, 
faowerer,  having  ^vea  up  all  idea  of  making  punting  his 
pnfeaaioii,  ba  ntamed  borne;  atid  in  tike  folbwing  nuntb 
&  matriculated  a  atndent  of  medicine  in.  dia  mlvacai^ 
ol  Edioboigb.  During  bis  llrst  winter  acasion  then  be 
«tt8Ddad  lectures  on  anatomy,  theoretical  diemistry,  and 
■Iberia  medica ;  and  in  the  ensuing  aommer  seauon 
liotey,  aataial  history,  and  pncticsl  ohemistzy  dumed  his 
attention.  His  vacation  in  1833  he  vpeat  in  diligent  work 
eo  the  natural  hietory  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  1833  he 
made  a  tonr  in  Norway,  the  botanical  results  of  which 
were  pabliabed  in  Loadon's  Moffomu  ^  I^<Uural  Sittory 
for  1»6-S6^  In  the  anmmar  of  1834  be  visited  the  Ide 
^  Ibn  ai^  Wale^  and  daroted  modi  time  to  drednng  in 
tbalriihSaai  and  in  the  stweeeding  year  ba  travdlad  in 
naiiea,SwitMlaiid,andQannany.  Bom  a  tiatanlia^  and 
having  na  leliab  for  jbs  practical  datiea  of  the  anrgeon  or 
[Aydeian,  Forbes  was  no  aaalons  student  of  medicine,  and 
be  finally  in  the  apring  of  1836  abandoned  tbe  idea  of 
taking  a  medical  degree,  reeolving  to  devote  himaeU  to 
JCtenca  and  Uteratare.  Ilie  winter  of  1838-37  fonnd  bim 
at  hria,  where  he  attended  the  leotores  at  tbe  Jardin  dee 
Haates  <«  natural  bistoiy.  oompaiativa  aaatoB^,  geob^, 
and  minanlogy.  lmrin%  Piria  in  ^iril  18S7,  he  i^aited 
to  tha  aondt  of  Fnnaa^  lAoaoa  ha^vent  to  AlgiatB,  and 
daring  a  month  Uure  spent  be  obtained  matariala  for  a 
pqwr  on  land  and  freshwater  HoDuaoa,  pobbsbed  in  the 
AmutU  ^  ITahiral  Bulory,  voL  ti.  p.  350.  In  the  autumn 
ct  Uls  same  year  he  registered  at  Edinburgh  as  a  student 
of  liteiatQia;  and  in  1838  appeared  bis  first  volume, 
Mabuatoffia  Mofouia,  a  synopsis  of  tha  spades  of  Manx 
IConosoa.  Donng  tbe  summer  of  1838  be  visited  S^ria 
and  Owniftla,  and  nada  extanaive  botedoal  coflectwMis. 
In  the  Solkming  aafcamn  ha  read  befota  tbe  Sritlib  Aaao> 
aJation  at  KawcaaUe  a  paper  on  Ae  diatribnUon  of  terrea- 
triat  FnlnoBifera  in  Xui^  and  was  otmunisdoned  to  pre- 
pare a  aimilar  raport  witb  reference  to  the  Britiab  Idea. 
On  return ing  to  Edinburgh  be  delivered  a  coarse  of  16  leo- 
tares  on  the  natural  history  of  tbe  animals  in  tha  Britiab 
sees.  In  1841  was  completed  tbe  publioatioo  of  Fortwi^B 
gtmA  woric  A  SiMort  ifBritiA  Star-jUui,  embodying  tbe 


waolti  of  waeatebM  carried  on  for  a  longaeriea  of  yaai%  and 
containing  120  ilbutrations,  indndve  of  bumorons  tail- 
pieeaa,  aU  dedgned  by  tbe  antbar.  On  April  17th  of  tbe 
eame  year  Forbes,  accompanied  by  bis  friend  William 
Tbompson,  inned  at  l[alt«H.U.  snrveying  ab^  "  Beacon," 
towbMheliadbaen^pMntaJnatniallitliyhercnmmandar 
C^tunOtavaK  neaithatdatenatflOctoberl84Sbewaa 
budly  aavl<7«d  in  investigating  tbe  botany,  zoology,  and 
gfiologj  of  the  Meditananaan  lenon.  Tbe  teaolta  of  bis 
teaeardiea  were  made  known  in  bia  "Report  on  the  Mol- 
luaca  aod^  Radiate  of  the  vEgean  Sea,  pceeented  to  the 
Britiab  Aseodation  in  1843,"  and  in  JVowA  m  Lj/eia,  pub- 
lished in  coi^unetion  with  Ijent.  Spratt  in  1846.  In  tbe 
former  tieatiae  lie  diecnssed  the  influence  of  climate  and  at 
the  naton  and  daptt  of  die  sea  bottom  upon  marine  lif^ 
and  dMdadtbo  4gaan  into  eight  biologieal  sonea;  hi* 
oondosions  witb  respect  ■  to  bathymetrical  distribntioi^ 
boweverf  have  been  ebown  by  later  investagators  to  rtqdpt 
certain  .eonaiderable  nodifiMtaona.  Towards  the  eqid  of 
tbe  year  1842  Forbes,  whom  family  misfortunes  bad  now 
thrown  npon  lus  own  reeoarcee  for  a  means  of  UveHbood, 
sought  and  obtained  tbe  CUratorahip  of  ths  cdlectiona  o^ 
tbe  Oado^cal  Sodety  <tf  London.  To  tbe  dntiea  of  tha^ 
poet  be,  in  May  of  the  following  year,  added  Aoae  <d  ih» 
pcofeaaonbip  of  botany  at  King's  CoU^  when  he  lectnrad 
witb  aocceea  to  the  second  largest  botanied  class  In  Tif^n^fln, 
On  November  1,  1844,  having  resigoed  the  eoratordi^  of 
the  Geological  Society,  be  became  pabeoatolo^t  to  tbe 
Oeological  Survey,  with  a  yearfy  adsty  of  £300.  le 
1846  Forbes  published  in  tbe  Mmoirt  ^  tJu  Gtoiogital 
Survey,  i  336,  his  important  treatise  "  On  the  Counexios 
between  tbe  existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of  tbe  Britiab  Idea, 
and  tbe  Oeographicd  Cbangea  which  have  affected  tiieir 
Area.*  It  la  therein  jp^ted  out  Uiat,  in  aeocndaooe  wbb 
the  theory  of  &m  ongui  turn  variona  qiedfie  ceatrea,  fht 
plsnto  of  Great  Britainm^  be  divided  into  five  wall-niaifced 
gronpa  .•—tbe  W.  and  S.V.  Iriah,  re^eeented  fai  tbe  N. 
of  Spain;  the  S.E.  Irish  and  aW.  English,  related  to 
the  flora  of  tbe  Channd  Isles  and  tbe  neigbbonring  part  of 
France  ;  the  S.E.  T^ngii'i**,  cbaracteiized  by  spec^  oocnr- 
ring  on  the  opposite-  Frnicb  coast ;  a  group  peenliar  to 
itaonntaltt  summits,  Scandinavian  in  type  ;  and,  Ustfy,  a 
general  or  Germanic  flora.  -  Fnm  a  varied  of  argumcote 
the  condndon  k  drawn  Oat  tbe  peatar  part  of  the  tania- 
trial  animala  and  ibwaring  jdaota  of  tlw  Britfih  limit 
migrated  thitherward,  over  oootinnous  land,  at  three 
distinct  periodic  before,  during,  andafier  the  ^adal  apodi. 
In  the  autumn  of  1848  Forbes  married  tbe  dan^ter  of 
General  Sir  C  Ashwortb.  The  year  18SI  witneaaed  tbe 
removd  of  the  collections  of  tbe  Gedo^cd  Suvey  from 
Crdg's  Court  to  tbe  new  museum  in  Jermyn  StreeV  ftnd 
tbe  appointment  of  Forbes  as  professor  of  natnial  luatay 
to  the  Regral  Schod  «f  aCnaajnat  aatabHabed  in  coi^iino- 
tlon  thecewfth.  In  1893  was  pablUied  the  fontth  and 
condodbg  volume  of  Forbea  and  &nley^  SiMory 
Brititk  JioUMtea,  In  18fi3  Forbea  bdd  tiie  praddaney  cf 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and  in  tbe  f ollowiiw  year 
he  obtdned  the  fulfiitnent  of  a  kng-cherfalied  wish  m  hia 
a[Wointment  to  tbe  profesaonhip  of  naturd  bistonr  in  tbe 
univerdty  of  Edinburgh,  Vacant  by  tbe  death  of  Jameeav 
bis  former  taadier.  QmM  bia  return  fran  the  Eaat  la 
1843,  tbe  determination  and  arrangement  of  foaail^  ^Jn- 
veetigation  9t  etrata,  fteqnent  leetnraa,  and  ineeaaant  and 
wearing  litacary  woric,  indnding  tbe  preparation  of  hie 
admiraUe  palnontdo^cd  memoin,  and  of  a  variehr  of 
adentaflc  articles  and  reviews,  bad  predoded  Forbea  from 
giving  that  attention  to  the  natural  histtny  poisuits  of  bis 
earlier  lite  which  be  bad  ioi  yean  eemeetly  dedred.  It 
■e«nad  that  at  length  be  wia  to  find  leiaore  to  iedaee  to 
order  and  commit  to  the  ka^ng  of  the  ptem  tboae  nat 
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stMW  of  blologictl  informttiOii  ol.wlucli  long  protrMted 
and  original  rMwroli  hftd  nude  him  the  poneuor.  At 
Xdlsbiugh,  in  the  mmmer  •mioa  o(  1851,  fw  leetared  to 
a  krge  and  apprecUtiTe  tndieooe ;  tad  in  September  of 
.that  year  ht  ooci^ied  the  poet  td  pnaidait  of  u«  ge(dogi- 
cal  Metiat  at  ths  mealing  of  the  Britnh  Aiaoetatioik  He 
liad  already  eommenoed  hia  vitttei^a  oonrse  of  leetnres  in 
EdiBbtti|^  when  he  vaa  aeiied  with  feTMiahneoa,  colminat- 
lag  In  an  attack  of  nephritie  dinaae,  fimn  which  he  had  on 
MTer&l  pteviooa  oeoanotu  been  a  soffwer.  Hia  symptome 
aoon  beeanie  alanuing,  and  after  not  many  days'  ^Inen  he 
expired  at'Wardi^  near  Edinburgh,  Kor.  18,  1854,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  ht>  age. 

Sag  LOerarf  yCkutlU,  Rorsmber  S5,  ISSi;  Sdinbursh  tftte  FkSo- 
$ewklm:  Jmtnal  (HiwSer.},  ISbB  ;  Quorf.  Jeurn.  OtoL  aoc,  lUj 
IHU  ;  O.  VflMD  and  A.  QaiH^  M*fMtiri^£duaid  litriu,  18S1,  is 
lAUh,  ff.  t7i-sn,  h  given  » litt  oT  rwhat't  written.  8m  «1m> 
the  Binid  Boobttfa  OMegm  ^SOmOM  AwMb  W.  U.  pp.  «Si- 
eSB.  <T.  K  B.) 

FOBBES,  Jaiub  Ditii>  ^1809-1868).  saeeeesiTely  pro- 
iBiaor  of  nahiral  philosophy  m  the  oniTersity  of  Edinborgh 
and  principal  of  the  United  College  in  the  uniTereity  of  St 
Andrewi,  wae'  the  fourth  son  of  Sir  William  Forbee  of 
Pitaligo,  the  lineal  repreaentatiTe  of  the  Forbeaea  of  Hony- 
moak  and  Fitaligo.  Hia  mother  was  Wilhelmina  Belches- 
Stoart,  sole  child  end  heireasof  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Fetter^ 
oaim.  rhetr  family  consietad  of  two  dan^ten  and  four 
aoDf,  of  whom  Jamea  Darid,  bom  at  hia  fsther'e  town 
honae,  86  George  Street,  Edinbor^^  on  tin  SOth  April, 
1809,  waa  the  yoongest.  Two  years  after  hia  birth,  the 
death  of  Lady  Forbea  took  piece.  Sir  William  retired  with 
hia  fanily  from  Edinburgh  to  Colinton,  hia  country  resi- 
dence, end  thna  it  happened  that,  up  to  ^le  age  of  lixteen, 
when  he  entered  college,  Jamea  Forbea  waa  entirely  a 
home-bred  boy,  and  his  only  teacher  the  schoolmaster  of 
the  Tillage.  At  an  early  age,  however,  he  dcTcloped  re- 
ntarkable  powera  of  eolf-edocaticoi.  Faasionately  fond  of 
natural  eciencer  he  etored  hb  ndiul  with  all  avdlaUn 
knowledge  of  physics,  eonstractad  for  himself  astronomical 
Inatmmente,  and  actually  commenced  a  connected  series  of 
Jneteorokij^Ml  obterrations,  which,  he  kept  up  for  many 
years.  But  these  pursuita  were  carried  on  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  fuoily;  for  Sir  William  had  destined  him 
for  the  MU-,  and  Forbes  lored  bis  father  too  well  to  betray 
tastoi  and  inclinations  which  might  seem  to  point  towards 
a  different  career.  In  November  1825  he  entered  the 
university  of  Edinboigh,  and  joined  the  classes  of  Latin 
and  chemistry.  He  still  continued  his  self-impoeed  studies, 
and  at  length  forwarded  anonymonaly  to  Sir  David  (than 
Dr)  Brewster,  iriio  waa  at  llw  time  emdneting  the  Sdim^ 
bufyA  Fhiloaopki€(U  '/^aniol,  a  paper  on  "The  Apparent 
Knmber  of  the  Stara."  &  waa  at  once  inserted  and 
further  ecmmunications  were  requested  from  the  anony- 
mous "  A."  The  reqosst  was  oomplied  with,  and  during 
an  extended  tour  through  France,  Qermany,  and  Italy,  in 
company  with  a  large  &mily  party,  Forbea  contributed 
a  number  of  papeta  on  "  The  Physial  QeogtifAy  of  the 
B^  of  Mapb^"  "The  Hoiaiy  OseiUatioiu  of  tho  Banh 
mater  at  Rome,"  and  other  anlfjeet^  alt  of  wbidi  were 
inserted  in  the  Jottntal,  On  hii  letom  to  BcoUand  after 
a  year'a  abaenoe^  he  made  himaelf  known  to  bwwster 
aa^his  unknown  ootreqwodent.  Brewster,  aatoniahed  at 
hia  extenuva  reading  and  TemarkiMo  powers  of  observa- 
tion, encouraged  him  in^hia  acientifie  puranita,  and  pro- 
posed him  as  a  fellow  of  Ihel  Boyal  Sooety  of  Edinburgh, 
to  which,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  was  elected.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  re-entered  college,  where  his  subsequent  career 
wasadiatingitisbedone.  In  tha  class  of  moral  philoet^by, 
taudit'  by  tho  colobiatad  ProfassOT  WUstm,  he  gdned  the 
highest  howars,  and  in  ^  John  Xaalie's  oatnral  philo* 
wphyeltsslMtwIcootrriedeffthogoldmadal.  An  event 


BOW  oecntred  which  dumged  the  irfiole  tenor  of  hit  Hft. 
His  father  died  on  the  24th  of  October  1838,  and  it 
bocamO  necessary  that  Forbea  should  serioosly  cooiider 
his  ftttura  eontse  of  life.  The  ehoieo  lay  between  tte  bar 
and  a  adentific  career,  and  a^er  modi-  oonsnltatlou  with. 
hU  friends  he  eboBo  tha  lattat  Ha  puaad  Us  law  trlak 
indeed,  and  pot  tia  his  advoeato's  gowi^  bat  nav«r  won 
for  a  competenoe  given  him  by  lus  father  had  renoered  his 
independent.  About  this  time  Sir  Bavid  Brewater  wia. 
engaged  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Britiah  AsMcia- 
tion.  Forbes  joined  oordially  in  the  work,  and  eontii« 
buted  much  towards  placing  the  Aasoriation  on  the  basia 
it  now  oceupiea.  ^roughout  ^e  net  of  his  life  he 
attended,  with  rare  exceptions,  all  ita  meetingi^  often 
breaking  off  a  foreign  tonr,  and  hastening  back  to  do  so. 
The  presidency  of  the  meeting  held  at  I>widse.in  IWT 
waa  oSiBiad  to  kin,  Imt  Ql  health  eonpdbtf  him.  le  dacHno 
it 

Immediately  after  his  election  as  feQow  <^  the  Boyal 
Society  of  London,  in  June  1832,  Forbes  started  on  an 
extensive  scientific  tour,  but  wss  suddenly  recalled  from 
Qenera  by  news  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  ^rofeaeor 
of  natural  phQoaophy  at  tf^e  nniverai^  of  Edmbar|^ 
Forbes  had  left  word  that  should  this  chair  at  any  timo 
become  vacant,  he  desired  to  be  put  in  nomination,,  and.  oa 
his  return  fotnd'  that  tikia  had  actually  bean  duMi  Ha 
also  found  himself,  to  bis  sorpiiia  and  dismay,  the  livnl 
his  old  friend  &r  David  Brewit«;  Bid  Foriwa  waa 
already  oommitted,  and  had  reeefvod  .tealunoiuals  htm 
Whewell,  Airy,  Peacock,  Teniw  Hanonrt,  CSialmera,  and 
others,  bearing  hig^  teetamooy  to  his  attainments,  and  tba 
immense  results  they  promised.  After  a  more  than  uaaaHw 
excited  conteet,  into  which  politics  to  some  extent  enten^ 
Forbes  was  elected,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  to  a  pro- 
fesBorul  chair  of  tlie  highest  distinction.  Tlie  inaogtual 
lecture  with  which  he  opened  the  session  trf  1833-34  was 
listened  to  with  nnusnal  Intereat  Ai  a  ptofessof,  ha  mora 
than  Tealised  the  high  expeetattons  which  had  been  fomud 
of  hia  special  capacity  for  tiie  work.  During  the  twen^- 
seven  years  of  his  profeesoralup  his  lecturea  left  no  bracdi 
of  natural  philoeopby  nntooched,  and  owing  to  his  thoroogk 
acquaintance  with  this  literature  of  (he  subject^  each  oMheoi 
was  a  mass  of  condensed  infortnation, — not,  however,  con- 
fined to  old .  knowledge  taken  from  books,  but  enriched 
from  time  to  time  hj  the  results  of  origin41  research, 
enlivened  by  many  a  happy  illustration  drawn  from -his 
travels  and  adventures,  and  nndered  more  effeotivs  by  hia 
elear  ilngiog  torn  and  graoeftil  daltvanr.  Ha  aoaa. 
gatbaitd  ronui.  him  au'cnthodastie  bo^  ol  hard-wockinff 
stndenta,  and  althoogh  the  high  standard  he  afanad  at 
made  him  a  somewhat  strict  diacii^inarian,  thcor  ptrwrwil 
interest  in  his  reeearchee  and  their  pride  in  his  aneoeaa 
tacreased  as  yean  went  on.  Forbes  took  an  interest  io 
his  stndsnta  no  leu  ^lersonal,  and  more  than  one  aoquaiat- 
ance  formed  in  the  class-room  ripened  into  a  tender  and 
affoetiMute  friendship^  Bnt  hia  aneigieB  were  not  w"*"^ 
to  thoworicof  hia  pvofeiBonh^;  th^  aoon  nnda  theai- 
advea  felt  tiirongliont  aU  the  machinery  of  the  ni^afd^. 
Tb»  mtem  of  examination  for  degreee  ^already  for  aom* 
time  in  operation  at  Oxford— was  then  much  wanted  at 
Edinburgh,  where*  owing  to  the  abaenoa  td  any  saffieient 
teet  of  profidenc7,  graduation  wu  little  valned  and  sddem 
sought  for.  Forbes  became  an  oneigetie  reformer  in  thia 
direction,  and  to  him  is  mainly  owing  the  oompUto  sjalem 
of  examination  for  degrees  which,  under  his  gnidanee  aa 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  arte,  greaUy  tended  to  miaa  tlt» 
standard  ot  Scottish  education.  Again,  in  1841,  thara 
waa  much  diseoaaion  in  the  aanatus  aa  to  dM  diniMal  of 
a  larae  sun  of  moD^  beqneatiied  Igr  QoBMal  Baid  for  lb* 
foundation  of  a  chair  of  mnde  and  for  other  pnipoesfc 
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TtAta  stroni^  oppoMd  Um'Mm  of  «  mndcal  pcofcsBor- 
ship,  using  thkt  tho  moiuy  would  bo  mora  uefnlly. 
empiejta  in  pnrriding  ntiring  lUomooH  for  nipona- 
uiated  profMon.  Bat  contzorenj  na  hif^  litigadon 
ennod,  mi  aftar  yean  of  ooBtODtion  a  part  of  tho  Keid 
bo^DHt  waa  aangnad  bj  Uw  law  aoorta  to  the  cliair  of 
iin»a  iK«t  7«or  another  lai:ge  aiiin,  the  Stratos  fnod, 
had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  here  again  Forbea  waa  inatni- 
mairtal  la  {ndtujng  the  aeoate  to  deTc^  what  was  left 
of  the  Beid  beqaeatj  combined  with  the  Sbaton  fond,  to 
tho  foundation  ot  feOowahipa  to  be  held  b/  dUtingnished 
atadenta  after  gradnatioo.  In  theae  and  owr  oontroreniea 
tha  aneompm^nng  onergj  wiUi  which  he  atrove  to  cany 
OBt  Ua  riowB  of  what  waari^  coold  not  fail  to  MogUm 
Into  etdUdon  irtth  BNB  iriwae  epiiiioiia  were  aa  deeideC  and 
Arir  villa  aa  itn»g  U  hia  own.  When  two  mA  onbond- 
ing  aatMM  aa  Sit  WQliain  Hamnton  and  Jamea  Forbes 
eaBM  into  eontaet  aa  thnr  did  more  than  Once — t£e  ehoek 
WBB  a  nng^  oaa;  bok  alOon^  tii^  difbred  wid^  in 
efininu^  oad  hta  Jeft  a  penaaHit  nnrk  for  good  «a  the 

It  woud  be  impoenUe  to  enter  here  into  the  anb}ecta  or 
method  id  Fnbaa^  daaa  laetarea;  nor  ia  it  neoeaaaqr  to 
girt  aoie  Uian  a  brief  aotfea  of  Cha  important  leaeaiehaa 
lAiah  rimred  with  hk  dam  wtk  tita  winter  ncwtba 
They  wer»-the  fiBbjaot  of  TolnmiBona  nireto  ooertopMid- 
enoe  with  inch  maa  aa  Whewell,  Breweter,  Peaeodc, 
ikcft  VanSajt  Arago^  HeUoni,  Oanchy,  and  many  otherw, 
and  ttoiri«ai&ls  were  unbodied  in  a  long  liat  of  eomvont- 
eatkna  to  TiiioiiB  aoieDtlflo  sodetiee,  ranging  over  a  great 
vaiiety  irf  snbjeets. 

For  a  pi^  on  "Hie  Traaspoieney  al  the  Atmo^here 
add  the  Lawa  of  Srtinetiua  of  the  Snn'e  Baye  pueing 
thMw^  it,"  tho  Boftl  Sooiety  of  L(md<ai  awarded  him 
tbairBonl  Medal  Another,  oa  "  Iha  Seleotlrc  Alaorp- 
Utin  of  die  Bon^  Light  in  paeaing  ^bxoa^  Steam,"  wu 
one  of  the  firat  in  the  dirao&m  of  ^eetinm  aoalyaia. 
In  1833  he  described  the  axperlmeato  tf  which  he  sao- 
coodedin  prododng  a  qiark  meana  of  a  natnml  magnet 
Hcwaa  the  aathor  of  Tsloable  memoiia  on  the  thwmal 
nctagi  of  the  IVrenees,  the  eztinet  vidcanoea  of  the 
nwaii  (AiddoheX  and  the  geology  of  ttw  CachDllu  and 
EDdon  UUa  Soon  after  bb  elera^  to  the  chair  Forbes 
Mnmed  hia  raaaarcbea  hi  heat,  bagpa  aoma  yeait  bofora 
He  oommeaced  eapmtiflMitB  witt  Melloni'a  flieniW4nidti> 
ptier,  meaaorad  the  refraetiva  index  of  roek  aalt  with  heat 
from  TCriooa  aoiiree%  huainooa  and  nott-Inminon^  and 
panned  a  oonna  of  inreotigattona  whidi  lad  him  to  hia 
moat  brilHant  dieooTer)',  the  polarisation  of  non-lominou 
heaitt  by  faansmianon  through  tonnnaline  and  thin  mica 
phtae,  and  by  refleotioa  fnmi  the  latter.  By  employing 
ndra  foe  dmlarisaClan  heaaeoaaded  in  showing  tho  doable 
■rfiaetioB  of  aoitlaadnoaa  hsat,  a  fact  (rf  which  thia  eneri- 
meal  ramiini  Oa  aafy  pnot  He  also  inodaeod  dronlarly 
polmiaad  haak  by  two  iatmnl  roAoetloBa,' hieing  Fresnel'a 
ihwabamadaof  foefcalt  By  thaaareaearcheo  the  identity 
o(  diemal  and  lominona  radiations  was  finally  eatabUahed. 
In  1816  he  made  earefol  arraogementa  for  the  meaaaremmt 
of  nndngcoaod  temperatarea,  and  by  sjoking  hia  thermo- 
matscB  In  three  diflerent  aets  of  sorfeee  materials,  be  obtain  ed 
aaabaohitodetonalnationof  the  thermal  oondnetiTi^t^trap^ 
tB&,  aaoditotta^  and  pare  looaa  aand.  ffia  oDerimenta  on 
tta  ooadiutMlfof  metala  oeonned  die  doamg  yean  of 
Ua-Bf&  By  a  thoroogfaly  origual  method  he  obtained 
qoaatitaliTa  measoiimenla  of  the  abaohito  thermal  «ondoo- 
ttrify  of  iron  at  fadonatemperatnrea,  and  ahowed  that  thie 
is  dhninished  (ctntttary  to  die  aasnmption  of  FomierVby 
ioeiaaaa  of  tompantoi^  thoa  following  the  known  lawa 
aeeleetriBilcondneaTi^. 

Focbaa^BanmUy  davotad  a  park  ot  aadi  vaoatloii  to 


ezennlonf  with  hia  imSiy  In  TatioaB  parte  of  SeoUand, 
and  togeoto^cal  toon  am<»ig  his  native  moontaina,  in  the 
oonree  ^  irtdeh,  at  times  In  oompa^y  with  aomo  aeientifio 
friend,  more  often  alone,  he  tnTorsed  on  foot  the  greater 
part  -of  the  Hi^ilanda.  In  1866  he  acquired  a  beantifnl 
cottage  near  FiUodule  in  Perduhire,  where  the  eaeceeding 
aommen  w«e  chiefly  spent.  From  1835  to  1851  FoiImb 
nshally  passed  soma  montha  on  the  Continent  tiaTaDingi 
aa  he  e^ressed  i^  not  aa'an  amasament,  bat' as  a  aerioao 
occnpation,  with  De  Sansaara  baf«e  him  aa  a  modsL 
And  it  may  bo  alaioat  doubted  whether  science  did  nOt 
profit  aa  mnch  by  hie  anmmer  traTela  ae  by  hia  winter 
work. 

Hil  first  tonr  waaderoted  to  die  geolo^  of  die  I^reneea 
and  of  the  Vlvaraia — the  latter  of  which  ho  afterwaida 
roTisited.  In  1837,  after  a  abort  ac^oom  at  Boon,  iat  die 
poipoaa  of  stndy,  Iw  trareDed  thrnijjwat  Qetmany  and 
Anatria,  maUng  freqoeot  ezperimanta  on  tatioatrial  mag- 
netism and  other  eabjecta.  In  1839,  anumg  the  craga  rad 
^aden  of  Monte  Tist^  of  tha  PbItooz  nn^  and  of  die 
Al  pa  of  Cogne^  be  leaned  to  bean  actiTo  and  latre^  moon- 
tuneer;  a^  doting  the  interrele  of  hie  glacier  mfoatiga- 
tiona  he  did  good  sernce  in  n>eo!ng  op  Alpine  distriota 
before  scarcely  known  to  Engliuinieo,  by  a  seriea  of  ozeoN 
sions  ectending  ofer  tha  whue  of  the  pNinine  chain. 

Bot  of  aU  Ua  joameya  and  diaeoveriaa,  tboae  made  by 
him  amoiig  ^  moontaina  of  Sanqr  are  moat  pnnlaify 
known;  and  their  reanlts  hare  asaodated  his  name  fct  eT«r 
widi  die  i^uam  of  die  Alps.  In  1840,  while  praaiding 
ovei:  the  physical  section  of  the  British  Anoeiatitai  at 
Qlugow,  ho  met  M.  Agaans  of  Keachitel — ^who^  after 
spenjling  Bereral  yean  in  the  stody  of  glacial  phenomena 
hadjnst  published  i^Slndet  mkt  let  6laden,-—mA  agreed 
to  risit  Bwitzeriand  with  him  the  following  year.  Aoeotd- 
io^t  ft  the  cloaa  U  tha  aeaskMi  of  1840-41,  Forbes  Jmned 
AgMais  and  hb  party  at  die  welUnown  **  HAtd  dee  Non* 
chfttelois,"  a  smul  hut  on  the  morune  of  the  Lanter  Aar 
Gletacher.  After  a  fortnight  q>ent  .in  ezplondon  and 
obeerradon,  in  the  coarse  <^  whidi  Forbea  called  attenttott 
for  the  first  time  to  the  T^ned  atmetDre  of  ghmv  io^  they 
■ended  the  campaign  hy  the  paatage  of  the  Ober  Aar  Jod^ 
and  the  ascwit  of  the  Jungbao.  llMawaaFMibea^  qipten- 
ticeahip  in  gtader  obewndon,'--*  MA  <tf  faiqairy  then 
joiot^  oeenpied  b7  tiro  rival  dworioi^  th«  gravHa&on  or 
sliding  thsoiy  of  Do  Saoinire^  and  the  dilatation  theory  of 
Cnuurpeotiw.  After  a  doeo  analyi^  of  these  Forbea  not 
only  ehowed  oonduaive  pbyaieal  reasons  for  reacting  both, 
bub  pointed  oat  the  impoanbili^  of  forming  a  sound  tbetiiy 
of  gtaden  until  the  tntomal  Btmctore  of  these  aoomahna 
bodies  had  been  investigated,  and  the  character  and  velod^ 
of  their  motions  ascertuned. 

'  Theae  important  data  Forbea  reacAved  to  obtain  for  hioa- 
eelf,  and  tha  anmmer  of  1841  found  him  at  qianwajg, 
enmod  in  a  doae  oxaminatioa  of  tho  Mer  da  Qiut.  Ha 
attained  the  proUem  for  the  fint  time  as  a  qnostion  of 
pure  physic^  ezeeated  aoeuiato  measnremente  with  inatm* 
mente  of  predeion,  and  at  once  established  the  fact  that  dta 
motion  oS  a  glacier  avetagea  roughly  a  foot  in  S4  bo«% 
and  that  aneh  ooticni  is  cootinuona.  Aa  hia  obaervatioaa 
went  on,  he  snccoBsivdy  dlacoverod  that  the  oeotra  of  die 
^aoier  morea  faster  ^sn  the  nde^  and  the  snrfaoo  than 
Oe  iee  Tertioally  below  i^  that  ito  vdod^  ncreasaa 
direody  widi  the  ateapDesa  of  ita  be^  and  that  the  nodcai 
,of  a  portion  of  the  glacier  when  embayed  behind  a  look  la 
greasy  diminished,  and  the  whole  maM  diatcwted,  without 
any  eolation  of  continoity  taking  place.  Oonvineed  by 
than  discoveries  that  the  resembnnea  between  a  glacier 
and  a  river, /already  nolioed  by  0^)tain  HaU,  Han 
Bondn,  and  others^  wia  mora  than  a  meia  analoay,  M 
dadnced  fma.tho  aboTV  mendooed  data  tha  foSnring 
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ttMcyof  i^Mler  moOtni—Igtaeitrumjimpetf^etJtmd 
ar«  ftWMM  bedp,  tMck  w  wryti  dotm  dopa  «g  a  enioAi 
AMlMMil»mif  <A«Mttfiiat  j>r«stm^ArjM^  lately  to 
111*  ■trao^  nrged  obJeetUMi  tiut  ioa  ia  Us  utare  a 
Uttle  aidlo,  aol  not  MnnU/  poMenvd  It  U17  Tiaoona 
gnali^,  he  aaaartad  that'ioe  u  only  bard  and  orjrstalline  at 
» tanqtentan  of  30*  F.  or  Iow«r,  and  that  at  92'  it  ia  a 
fhirie  BoUd  poiaaanag  a  aliglit  Imt  Mtfo^jr  aauiblo 
Miaina  moleralar  pbraeUgr.  Whaa  to*  tugney  o(  tba 
nma  to  wUdi  it  ia  nt^eetad  eanaaa  tUa  lualt  to  ba  ow- 
powand,  a  Benaral  bmiaa  takaa  pbc^  producing  Inmunor- 
aUa  inlamu  flamraa,  with  finite  displaeemeDti  in  eeitain 
^uei^  and  aobaaqnant  netotation  t£  continoit^  by  "  tima 
•■d  ctAMMw")  lianoo  tha  Una  banda  of  tita  contjioldal 
tugancy  ia  atni  gieatar  tha  nuui 
aetalika  aaolid,  andcrenuaea  open.  In  tbooaae  of  glader 
ic*  an  additimul  olonent  of  jMartidty  azisti,  for  glacier 
ioa  ia  aoaioaly  erar  eoberont.  It  is  nioally  a  oongeriea  of 
irragnlar  poljlwdnRu  twhtly  wadgol  tQgettier,  poaaaMing 
ia  rode  flexilHlit^,  and  dwaja  tnnmad  by  w  tnflni^  of 
oapillaty  &aiiiaa.  Aoeaadadcr  ia  really  aoompotind  of 
ioe  add  water,  mora  or  ftaa  ^aatio  according  to  ita  watneaa 
and.  infiltration, — a  foct  proved  by  ita  more  rapid  motion  in 
Mnmar  when  aatnrated  with  water,  and  ita  relative  retar- 
datfaw  in  winter  wban  the  nirfaoe  water  remaloa  fnweo. 
Foibea'a  "  Tiacons  theory  "  waa  aharply  critieiaed,  bat  it  ia 
now  .tmivaisally  accepted,  aabject  to  some  modifieationa 
which  do  not  affect  the  groondwork  of  the  atmctore,  and 
father  alnoidate  than  diaprora  hia  eondhiaiana..  But 
baatdea  adnntific  eriticiaiii,  he  waa  eompeUad  to  defand 
Unaalf— mk^  he  dhl  with  oooiptete  anocoaa— a^inat  ia- 
iinu^Mi^  not  oaly  of  plagiariam,  but  of  an  endaaTonr  to 
■awiroai  ue  rights  of  othen  to  priority  of  diaeorety. 

Daring  the  wbter  which  followed  thia  eraotf nl  summer, 
I'orbas  was  bnaily  en^ged  ia  writing  Iiii  Tramii  timfugh 
Ikt  Alj»  of  Saiof,  a  charming  contribotioa  to  Alpine' 
literatore,  ui  whidi  grqthic  descriptions  of  soeneiy  and 
moontaiaeering  are  ji^pily  blended  with  accooata  of  hii 
■eiantifio  raaBarchca.  Its  last  Imes  were  written  almoat  on 
At  an  of  Uamaniage  with  Aliei^  aldaat  dao^dar  o(  the 
Ilia  Oaoiga  WandWK  Eaq.  They  Muted  en  their  mar*. 
Iti^  toorto  SiritaHUod,  bat  had  only  got  ao  far  aa  Boan, 
whaa  Forbaa  waa  attacked  by  a  dangeroos  iUaeaa,  aad  it 
'waa  Mt  vntii  Aognst  that  thay  reached  the  Alpa.  He 
waa  tlMB  80  far  reatoted  as  to  be  able  to  reaame  his  obaer- 
vatiima  on  the  ^Laaiers'Of  Chamoaniz  and  Qrindelwald, 
bat  aa  the  winter  ^nroaehad  he  waa  iiroDoanoad  nneqaal 
to  the  work  of  tEte  foUowiag '  aaerioa  at  Edinbortf^  Hia 
leqoaet  for  permisrioD  to  ^oiat  a  sabatltota  WW  faadlly 
gnated,  and  ha  aat  oal  with  Hn  FoHiaa  ior  Italy. 
Kaplaa  and  Borne  ware  their  headqoartets  tantQ  the  end 
ef  May,  aad  the  aamiaer  months  were  paaied  at  tba  Italian 
hkia  and  In  Switsariand.  Forbw  returned  to  Edioboti^ 
in  flu  autanm  of  184^  and  carried  on  hia  work  daiiag 
tiba  innter  aumths,  bat  Us  baalUi  had  anffered  a  rude 
shook,  bun  the  effects  of  which  he  nerer  entirely  reoorarad. 
The  anooeeding  summer  waa  spent  with  hia  bmCLy  in  the 
Fjg^l™V  Scothad ;  bnt  the  vacation  of  16M  found 
Um  again  00  the  Mar  da  (Bao%  engaged  is  obaarvationa 
on  tha  ablatioB  of  tiw  surfue  of  Uie  ^deia^  and  the  dif- 
temoa  of  nwvemeat  batwaan  the  anifaea  aad  the  nadei^ 
^riagiee  His  next  and  last  visit  to  tha  Alpa  in  18S0  was 
aotirely  ooouped  in  patting  the  finiaUng  tonehea  to  hia 
•orvay  of  tha  Her  &t  Qlwa,  which  was  for  some  years. 
i{tar:ila -pdblicatioa  the  onb  correct  Alpine  m^  in 
ttHt-"  hX  the  doae  of  ttw  session  of  1850-01  he 
|4rtad  for  Norway  with  the  doable  paipoae  of  obaerving  a 
total  eoUpee  of  the  Mn  viaibUat  Bergan.  and  of  eomparing 
the  phwnmani  of  ^  arotia  gbcaan  witt  Aoaoof  tha 
Alpa.'   ThMa  ot^Mta  van  not  attalMd  withovl  gnat 


&tig«e  and  *Kpoann ;  FmBm  jetomad  ftom  Korwaj  wiA 
haulh  B»di  iinpaic*4  tad  had  aoantly  ncommenced  Ui 
woric  when  h*  was  attadtad  fay  hMUotihage,  tha  preeunDr 
of  a  h»g  anddangenmaillnan.  All  through  December  h< 
lay  between  life  ud  death,  bat  in  Janauy  aa  waa  aUe  to 
be  removed  to  diftoo,  which  he  made  his  headquartaa 
for  two  yean,  DnriAg  this  enforced  leisare  he  was  ccn- 
Btaatly  engaged  in  writing  a  veiy  able  "  Dissertatioa  on 
the  rn^resa  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sdenoe,"  for  the 
pagaa  of  tha  Jhegdeptgdia  ^nfoHmea,  and  in  pie^aitng 
lot  the  pnaa  a  wwk  od  Nontaj/  and  iu  Gladtn,  aiuiflar 
in  ehanieter  to  his  Qtadtn  tf  ikt  Alp^  and  aearoety  yiald- 
iag  to  it  ht  picturesqueaeaa  in  narrative  or  caseial  obaerva- 
tion.  Ia  the  summer  of  1863  ha  was  catled  from  Clifton 
to  Oxford  to  receive  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  Dart 
iag  the  three  aessions  of  ForWa  abaente,  his  class  woric 
had  been  condacted  by  Professor  KelUnd,  bat  the.aearicn 
of  1661-1806  found  him  again  at  hia  poet,  and  he  worked 
wiOi  but  little  inteimptioi  from  iUneas  until  1869,  aasiated 
latbariy  \ij  Dr  Balfour  Stawarb  lb  that  year  the  cumtt 
of  Ua  life  waa  turned  into  anoAar  (haaaal.  Owing  to  the 
translation  of  Sir  Dsvid  Bnwster  to  the  piincipalship  el 
the  Edinburgh  nnlveteity,  tha  priadpakhip  of  the  United 
College  of  St  Andrews  became  vacant ;  Fortwe  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate,  and  was  sooeaasfsL  His  eommjasion 
bears  date  December  2,  186B,  bnt  he  did  aot  reaigB  his 
profeasotehip  until  the  folbwing  April.  Hie  degree  of 
Ll.D.  waa  then  conferred  oa  him  I7  the  nniveiaity  wUdi 
his  own  kboon  had  ao  greatly  beaellted  and  adoiMd. 

Hia  aew  poet,  alOou^  it  relievad  him  o(  the  fatigue 
of  oonstant  lactariag,  was  no  ainecore.  The  Scottish 
Univeiei^  Comminion  wen  tiiea  in  full  annoa,  and  hi 
their  investigatione  tA  flia  afbii^  fioaitdal  aad  other,  of 
hia  own  college,  and  of  mivmi^,  tba  rentoonlali^ 
of  eapplyiag  inforsiMion  and  anggeattng  reforms  Ml 
largely  on  him.  A  sealona  reformer  he  always  waa,  and 
he  had  not  left  behind  him  at  Edinburgh  that  daunthm 
spirit  of  "  Thorough  "  which  saw  only  one  etrai^t  road  to 
a  right  principle^ aodpuraued  it, aot  without  colUBion^aad 
often  psinfol  onea.  The  duties  of  bis  office  were  peifccmed 
with  aompnhNiB  Indnttiy.  His  own  iMdlege  b  indebtad  to 
him  for  a  laborious  examination  aad  daaufication  of  ila 
ancient  chartera.  He  found  the  eoltegiate  dinrch  of  8t 
Balvator  in  a  «oaditioa  of  tasteless  neglect;  he  Ut  it 
partially  restored  aad  greatly  beautified.  He  occarionaQr 
iMtured  on  gladere,  dimate,  heat,  and  othera  of  hhi 
favourite  subjecte,  foA  even  attuned  his  ^ing  powers  to 
oomplete  hia  reaearchaa  w  the  thermal  conductivity  of  fraa. 
For  tiie  latter,  dtortl*  bd<m  Ua  daath,  tba  EaiA  medal 
was  awarded  to  him. 

In  tha  spriag  of  1867  FnbeA  haaoBfgradnal^  dadiaad, 
aad  towards  tha'aod  of  Baptember  he  sat  oat  vldi  Ua  wifk 
and  three  dau^tm  to  Omnea,  aad  afMrwarda  weat  on  to 
Hyiree.  Hia  bedth  bow  continued  to  improve  nntil  Uie 
middle  of  January,  when  he  waa  again  atta^ed  by  hamor- 
riuwe  brought  oa  by  fatigue.  He  never  eat  aain.  and 
while  in  that  painfal  state  the  preeidency  of  the  Royal 
Sodefy  of  Edinburgh  waa  offered  to  him  and  declined.  It 
was  evident  that  a  aummer  at  Hy^  was  impoadbK  ao 
he  waa  ooavqred,  together  with  one  of  Ua  daagbttfs  who 
wiaahaoatintiiaBamaaad  condition  as  himeelf,  to  Cliftaa, 
where  he  Uogned  for  d^t  months,  awaiting  his  end  with 
patiBnt  calmness,  sustained  by  the  deep  and  ferveat  rcligioae 
faith  which  had  characterised  hia  b(7hood,and  whidkalifo 
(tf  active  sdentiSc  reeeareh  had  sbengthened  nther  Aaa 
impaired.    He  died  on  the  Slst  of  December  1888. 

FortMsnoaivsdtluboitonrTdeeeeof  D.CL.  ftaBOxfbtd,  sad 
tiiste<LL.D.fhnktlMnnivatd^^EdlBbui^  TbsBejalSodsty 
orLoadaaawatdsdUmaalrltamCBrimsdalttrUsdlssevaqraf  As 
polsrimtlBa  flf  hsBl;  sad  Ibsir  B«val  audal  iar  a  piV*    As  bh 
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flamM  tlie  ■tmocphen  on  tlie  Btin'i  nn.  Bj  th*  Royal  Soci<^ 
cf  Bdiiibnvk  tliQ  Kaitit  medal  wa«  thrtea  preaentad  to  him,  and 
ka'fllled  tCe  poat  of  Kcretary  to  that  bodj  from  1810  till  the 
{ailore  of  his  miltt  oUiged  Urn  to  ladgo  it  In  IMS  r  penaioa  of 
£S00a  jaar  vMjgnuittdtoUiii  fivUaaerrfaaa  tamdarad  to  adnua. 
Ha  wn  fallow  eftheKc^slSodatiea^  London  and  Edi&bnrgh,  and 
«(  0M  Geolegieal  Sodo^,  conaipondiiig  namber  of  tlie  Imperial 
Inatitnta  of  nance,  and  aaaoeUta  or  noDonTT  member  at  £be 
Baniian  Academy  of  Sdenca^  of  the  Academy  of  Palermo,  of  tbe 
Dnteh  Sodaty  of  Scianoao  (Haarlem),  of  tbe  Helretie  Society,  of 
tba  Pontifical  SodeW,  cf  tbe  Pontifical  Academy  of  "Nnori 
Lineei '  at  Roma,  ana  of  the  Natural  History  Sodetiei  of  Heidel- 
barg,  Oanera,  and  Vend,  and  h<aoraiy  member  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Sedaty  of  lidinba^i,  of  the  Ckmbridga,  Yorkshire,  St  Andrem 
and  Ue  of  Wight  nuloaophical  Societies,  and  of  the  Plymoath  and 
Bristol  Institntiona. 

A  list  of  hia  ideotiBewritioMls  tobefonnd  in  the  Royal  Society 
Cbtt^cyw,  but  tiie  follovlBK  books  may  be  mentioned  as  beariog 
mora  partiimUriy  on  his  gladar  reaearchee  ■.—Trmtlt  Ottough  Ou 
AlfifSafoy,  Blaek.  Edin.,18i8,  ISfS  ;  Nonem  and iU  OtaeUn, 
Buck,  Kdin.,  185S  •  Oetxuiimai  FUpen  m  Uu  TTteoty  qf  OlttcUrt, 
Blaek,  Edin.,  \U9.  See  also  Thiorit  dn  Olaeun  d*  la  SavoU, 
mr  H.  le  Chanoina  Bendn  (trauslatad  by  Alfred  Wills,  edited  by 
I'nfeaaor  Oeoiga  Foibca),  MacmiUao,  Lond.,  187 i. 

IkrWi  Uft  <md  LslUrt.  tj  Fitodpal  Sbiln  of  m  Aadrawi,  fnt  P.  0  Tali 
aad  A.  Adna»R«llly,  wu  pabUihcd  bj  HacmlUu,  Lcndoi,  UTI.     (A.  A.  KJ 

.  FORBES.  8iB  JoHH  (1787-1S61},  M.D.,  was  bom  at 
Cattlebraa,  B»Dlblur&  He  tttended  the  Grammar  School 
at  Aberdeen,  and  aftemida  entered  Maiiscbil  CoU^ 
HaTing  for  njpe  yean  been  aiiiatantfiiigeon  and  soigeon 
ia  the  aavyj.ha  in  1817  graduated  at  Edmbnigh,  and 
theo  commeaeed  practice  in  Penzance,  whence  he  removed 
to  Cibicheeter,  Be  Cbok  np  his  reeideace  io  London  in 
1840,  and  was  the  aame  jear  appointed  phyaieian  to  the' 
Prince  Consort,  and  in  ISII  physician  to  the  Queen's 
lionsehold.  He  was  a  fellow  sf  Uie  Boyal  Society,  and 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford;  and  lo  1853  he  received  the  honoor  of 
knighthood.  He  died  November  13^  1861,  at  Whltcharch 
io  Barkahirei 

Sir  John  Fortes  wta  better  known  as  an  author  aad  editor  than  aa, 
a  pmetiod  phyiieiaa.  His  wo^  fn^da  the  following  t—Original 
Cttaw . . .  iUyutnOiitg  tht  Vu  tf  ike  SuthMeopt  and  Ptraunoa  i» 
OmlXaffMdttfDimamtfOuCaial,  1834;  lUvtlntioMi^ Modern 
JbfNunan,  1846  \  A  Pkg$Uia>t'»  Sotida^,  1st  ed.  1840  ;  Jfmo- 
rmdumi  mad*  in  Irttand  in  tA«  AiUumn  ^  1862,  8  vols.,  1868 ; 
JigX  jwfty  in  Otmany  and  tk*  Tytvl  in  Ae  Auium*  ^  1866, 
1856.  He  was  joint  editor  with  Drs  Twcedie  and  ConoUy  of  Th* 
Ci/tiemadia  of  Fraetioal  Xtdieint,  4  Tola.,  1888-85  ;  and  in  1888  he 
ftOBdadtha  Srilitk  and  Foreign  ilmiical  smiino,  which,  after  a  period 
«f  pnwpari^,  inrolred  ita  editor  in  pacnniair  loas,  and  ceaasd  to 
uu^  in  aenssqnaneeoftiie  advoeai^  in  its  uter  nvmben  of  doo- 
ttisai  obnwriwia  to  the  profbidon. 

FORBEK,  Clauds  dz  (1656-1733),  French  naval  com- 
mander, wet  bom  in  Provence,  of  a  family  of  h)|[htstftDd' 
ing,  in  165S.  High-spirited  and  ungovernable  in  his 
loyhood,  he  ran  away  from  hia  home^  and  through  the 
infloence  of  an  uncle  entered  the  navy,  serving  his  first 
caa^aign  in  1675.  For  a  short  time  be  quitted  the  navy 
and  enteced  Uia  army,  but  s^n  retumed  to  hie  first  choice. 
He  made  under  D'Eatr^^the  American  campaign,  and 
under  |>uqaeso«  that  of  Algiers  in  1683,  en  all  oecoaionB 
Jiitinguiihiug  himself  by  his  impstuona  courage.  The 
moat  mmariaUe  qneode  <d  his  life  was  hia  mission  to 
Siam.  During  the  administration  of  the  Greek  adventurer 
Faolcou  in  that  country,  the  project  vaa  formed  of  iutro- 
daetng  the  Christian  r^igion  and  European  cirilization, 
and  the  fciag  aent  an  embassy  to  Louis  XIT,  In  response 
a  French  embassy  was  sent  oat,  Forbin  accompauyt^  the 
Chevalier  do  Chaomont  with  the  rank  of  major.  When 
Chatunont  retained  to  France,  Forbin  was  induced  to 
nmaio  in  the  nrnee  <tf  the  Siamese  king,  and  accepted, 
though  14th  much  idnctance,  the  posts  of  grand  admiral, 
genmd  of  all  tlie  king's  armiea,  and  governor  of  Baukok. 
Hi*  poutioo,  however,  was  soon  made  untenable  by  the 
jeakNuy  and  intrigues  of  the  minister  Faulcon ;  '  and  at  the 
Old  of  two  yeara  he  left  Siam,  reachiiig  France  in  1688. 
Be  WW  aftenroidi  fu^y.  engaged  in  active  aarviee,  fint 


with  Jean  Bart  \a  the  war  with  T^nglim^,  vJisa 
both  captured-  and  taken  to  Plymoouu  lliey  succeeded  iii 
making  their  escape,  and,  were  soon  serving  their  countn 
again..  Forbin  was  woonded  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue, 
and  great^  diatingoiahed  himaelf  at  the  battle  of  Lagta^ 
He  aerved  undv  D'EsMea  nt  tha  takiog  of  Barc^na,  wm 
salt  ambassador  to  Algian^  and  in  1703  took  a  briUiau 
part  in  the  Heditenanean  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  auo- 
ceoeion.  In  1706 he  took  eommaodof  a  squadron  at  Don- 
kirk,  and  captured  many  valnaUs  prises  from  the  Dutch 
and  the  Engtish.  In  1708  he  was  wtrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  which  waa  to  convey  the  Pretender 
to  Scotland ;  but  ao  effectually  were  the  coasts  guaided  bj 
Byn^  that  thf  enaditioo  failed  and  returned  to  Donkirk. 
Foibm  WH  new  oegiBniDg  to  be  wrighad  down  widi  Oe 
infiimitiee  of  age  and  the  tdb  of  aenwe^  and  in  1710  ha 
retired  to  a  country  house  near  Hais^llaa.  Tlieteheqmit 
part  of  his  time  tn  writing  hia  memoin^  putdiahed  in  1730^ 
which  are  full  of  interest  and  are  written  in  a  grijibio  and 
attractive  style.    Forbin  died  March  4,  1753. 

FOBCELLIN],  Earoio  (1688-1768^,  an  Italian  philo- 
logist, was  bom  at  Fener  in  the  district  of  Treviso,  and 
belonged  to  a  very  poor  lamily.  He  went  to  the  aemioaiy 
at  Fftdua  m  1704.  atodied  under  FkcdtdaH,  and  in  due 
conne  attained  to  the  priaathood.  FImd  1724  to  1731  he 
held  did  offioe  of  rector  <rf  the  aamiaaiy  at  Omed^and 
from  1731  to  1760  that  of  iMkut  eoufeosor  Id  Oe  ■cmi' 
nary  of  Padua.  The  remaining  years  of  Eia  life  were 
mainly  spent  in  hia  native  village.  He  died  at  Fadua  in 
1768  before  the  completion  of  the  great  work  by  which  his 
name  is  preserved.  This  is  a  vast  IxttM  Lextam,  osually 
referred  to  as  FaccioUti*s,  which  has  formed  tlie  basis  of 
ail  similar  vrorks  that  have  since  been  published.  He  was 
engaged  with  hia  Herculean  task  for  nearfy  35  years,  and 
the  transcription  of'  the  manuaeript  by  Luigi  Violato  oo* 
copied  eight  years  mora  It  was  oltitnately  pnblisbed  at 
the  expense  of  Cardinal  Priole,  under  the  title  of  Totitu 
Latmitatu  Lexicon,  coiuiiio  tl  cura  JacoU  FaceiolaH,  opera 
et  jtwJiit  uS^it  ForceUimi,  Seminarii  Fatavini  Atttmni, 
Iveubratum,  i  vols.,  Padua,  1771. 

FOBCHHAUMER,  Johjut  Qzoaa,  a  Danish  minemlo- 
gist  and  geologist^  was  bora  at  Hnsnm  on  Joly  26,  17f^, 
and  died  at  Oopanhagen  on  December  14,  1865.  After 
BtBdying  at  Kiel  and  Ci^ieDhann  from  1815  to  1818,  he 
joined  Oented  aad  Esmarah  in  Hieir  minmh^gical  expk«a- 
tion  of  Boraholm,  and  took  a  conuderable  share  m  tiie 
labonia  of  the  expedition.  In  1830  he  obtained  his 
doctor's  degree  by  a  chemical  treatise  De  Ifatigam,  and 
immediately  after  set  out  on  a  joamey  throug]i  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands.  In  1823  he  was  named 
nniveraity  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  mineralogy;  in  1829 
he  obtained  a  similar  poat  in  the  newly  establii^ed  poly- 
tecHnic  school ;  and  in  1831  he  was  appointed  profesBur  of 
mineralogy  in  the  uoivcrai^,  and  aa  anch  became  curator 
of  the  geobgieal  mnseum.  On  tlia  death  of  Oersted  in 
1851,  be  succeeded  him  ai  director  of  the  polytechnie 
school  and  secretary  of  the  academy  of  sdencea.  As  a 
public  instmctor  Forcbhammer  held  a  high  place  and  coi' 
tribated  potently  to  the  progress  of  his  favourite  studiea 
in  his  native  country.  He  delighted  in  the  popularization 
of  science,  and  frequently  brought  his  knowledge  and 
influence  to  bear  on  such  practical  questions  as  the  intro- 
duction of  gas  into  Copenhagen,  the  establishmeot  of  the 
fire-brigade  at  Rosenberg,  or  the  boring  of  Artetian  wells. 

Among  hia  more  important  worka  nt—lMrAog  i  de  tnluiU 
SadieaUrt  Chemi,  1842  ;  Daiunart*  fftognottUk*  Foriuld,  1836 ; 
Om  d*  Bomholmtkt  JTuj/'ormattotttr,  1 886  ;  Dit  nytrt  KrvU  i  Dan- 
mark,  \W ;  Bidraf  tit  SkOdrinfftn  </  Danmarkt  g4ogra^iik» 
Forhald,  16S6.  A  list  of  hia  contnbationa  to  sdentifie  pwiodicals, 
D&niah,  Bngli  th,  and  Oerman,  will  be  fannd  in  the  CataJ^igut  o/Seim' 
tHU  Papcre  pihlishcd  the  Soeiaty  of  London.  One  of  tha 
V  IX.  -  JO 
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VOBOHBEOI^  s  lortlfiad  'iom  of  B^nris,  euda  of 
Vimr  nnmrnbi,  fa  iltMted  near  Uw  jnootloD  of  tbe 
WlMMt  Tith  tlw  Bagniti;  16  huIm  &6.B.  of  BamW 
BlM  aVMtle,  a  ooUeglate  and  two  oUmt  chorcbe^  s  irna- 
ngit^  «  monutaiy,  ud  ft  Ko^lteL  lU  indnitriM  inolade 
Hewing  tfcoiing,  »6ap-bolling,  and  gUn  nuuiofaetore. 
IWiheim  Is  of  Tery  aarly  origin.  OiailemagDe  tnns- 
plantad  tiiither  in  804  a  nomber  ttf  Saxona  from  the  Elbe, 
and  mado  it  an  Important  eommnUenbmAt  In-^9tli 
and  J  0th  cMkiriaa  maaj  aaaHnbliw,  both  of  the  princes  and 
tha  kingdom,  won  heldatfonhhain,  and  in  890  a  ootuuril 
of  tha  ehnroh.  la  1007  it  ma  pcaaentad  br  Aa  emperw 
Heofjr  n.  to  the  newljr  fbondad  bjahoptie  ofBambatg,  bat 
inlOMHaniyllLanitadit^intbthafcinadom.  Eeniy 
IV.,  bowerar,  ^[Bin  preunted  It  to  thabtahopnoof  Bembarg, 
witbwhlAh  it  tamalaad'tilt  '1803,  whflu  it  camaintotba 
don  of  BaraHa.  In  1663  it  waa  captored  by  the 
ftTB  Albart  of  Braadenbarft  and  in  1634  beaieged  by 
Ud  of  Wiamar.  lu  foitifioatiimB  ware  netOTod  in 
im.  Oa  iba  6th  and  7tb  Aogoat  1796  a  battle  took 
uaoa  near  tt-batwaait  tha  Ttmik  and  Atttriana,  wim  die 
naukheUpoaMitfqpof  tha  flfU.  FneUiaiia  aeaaed  to 
eottny  the  poaltioa  of  a  fortified  town  after  183&.  The 
yop^Ooit  to  167B  numbered  S847. 

FOED.  Jomi  ( W86-0. 1 640),  one  ofthe  moat  noteworthy  ■ 
vriten  of  the  Engliah  old  drama  b  the  period  of  its  flnt 
decline^  was  bom  In  1666  at  Ilaington  m  North  Devon: 
He  came  of  a  good  ^unOy ;  hia  father  wu  in  the  oommis- 
alon  of  tie  peaoe,  and  hli  maternal  grandfather,  Sir  John 
nodlall^  waa  Mwoeanraly  attomey-^eoenl  a4d  lord  chief 
Jnattoab  JoAa  ncd,  like  hia  oonaiB  and  nameaaka  (to 
^wm.  with  other  numbera  of  the  society  of  Otfty*e  Inn,  he 
dedioated  bis  play  of  The  Zotm^t  MdaneMA  entered  the 
proton  of  the  law,  being  admitted  of  the  Middle 
Ttati^  in  1603  ;  bot  he  seems  never  to  have  been  called 
to  the  bar.  Fonryeaiaafterwaida  he  made  bis  first  appear^ 
aace  as  an  author  with  an  elwtao  effusion  called  Fam^» 
X«montiL  or  Iht  Earl  ^VamtOin  decaated,  and  dedicated 
to  tha  widow  of  the  earl  (Chariea  Blount  Lord  Monntjov, 
"oonmlted,"  to  oae  F<tt*a  egression,  by  King  Jamea  m 
1603  forhlaaerTiees  in  Beland,  iriiich  the  elegy  celebrates) 
—a  lady  vho  wonld  ban  been  no  nnfitting  heroine  for  one 
<rf  Ford*s  tragediae  of  lawless  passion,  tha  famous  Penelope 
formerly  Ledy  Bich.  Hue  penegyric,  whieh  is  accom- 
panied by  a  eeriea  of  qrit^b%  and  is  compoeed  in  a  strain 
<rf  feariesB  extravagance^  was,aa  the  author  declares,  writ- 
ten "niifee'd'';  it  shows  Ford  to  have  sympatldMd,  as 
etafcespeare  himself  ia  supposed  to  have  done,  with  the 
"mrkwacd  &te"of  the  oonueaa's  brother,  the  ead  of  ^sez. 
-Wbotha^fliiitlaaitedloreiaf  maybe^  to  whom  tha  iwet 
Mma  to  anode  aa  Ua  own  dladaliifal  nUstrasL  is  nokncnra : 
lodesd,  tha  reoord  of  Fctfd'a  private  Ufa  lika  ^  of  the 
Uvea  <A  to  many  of  our  old  diama^sta,  UtUt  better  tban  a 
blank.  To  Jndg^  however,  from  the  dedioatioiMi,proloffaea, 
and  epilogaea  of  hia  varions  pbys,  be  aenna  to  have  en- 
joyed the  patronage  or  goodwill  of  seversl  men  of  tank— 
among  them  the  axeellent  earl  (afterwards  duke)  of  New- 
«e«tle,  "hfmaalf  ft  mnaa"  after  a  fashion,  and  the  gallant 
Lord  OkftfiLimpawd  to  have  been  the  hasbandcrfthe  ez- 
qseen  ii<  Bo&nOa.  yta^taiBiU3<morTrwmphaiu,9r 
tAeFMrmChaUam(ydaMi  1606).  and  Osalmnltaneondy 
poWiihea  v«MB  Tht  MbmmJm  MeMma,  or  the  Ei^ 
Jimmarim  vOeom  inio  Bnd(md,  exhibit  him  aa  an  ooca- 
aiooal  eontrflntor  to  the  featiTe  demands  of  court  and 
noU%;  and  a  kind  of  moral  essay  by  him,  entitled  A 
Lm»  <f  Lif$  {printed  16S0),  which  oontsina  a  few  not  ui- 
inlemtiiig  rdtoencaa  to  Bald^  enfa  with  a  climax  of 

% 


wriBed  that  he  is  fiowrwa,  uid  mag^,^ 

opfceiui''— VIS.,  KiM  James!  Tet  it  may  benoted  in 
paesmg  that  one  of  Ford's  plays  contains  an  implied  Dn. 
teat  Bgamst  the  absdate  qrstem  of  goyenmMoTwSiA 
uanaDy  found  ready  aeeeptanoe  with  the  dramatista  of  the 
eariy  Stnart  nigas.i  Of  our  poefs  relatione  with  hia 
btotbetwithors  little  is  known;  ft  waa  nfttnral  ^  he 
ahooU  exohange complimentary  venee  wiOi  Shiriay-anuw 
various  though  less  intense  dramatie  poet  cf  hia  own  ace 
and  Bchool,  and  that  he  shoold  in  the  eboroa  of 
laments  vnth  which  the  poela  of  the  time  moumd  th* 
decease  of  their  acknowledged  veleian  ehio^  Ben  JonaoK 
It  u  more  interesting  io  notioe  en  epinaa  in  hoooar 
the  author  of  Lov^t  Saeriflce  and  TluSnim  Start  by-« 
poet  of  ft  vaiy  diffisrent  kind,  but  in  whoee  genius  it  la  not 
Miadoxioal  to  assert  that  there  were  points  of  cos t*ct -with 
Ford'b— Biobard  Chashftw.  nuKbidly  pasaioa^  in  one  direo- 
ticm  as  Ford  waa  in  another  Itowat^  the  public  Ford 
eeems,  by  reiaon aidierof  his  aodal poaitifm  oritf  hk  par* 
aonal  diaractw.  to  have  assomed  an  attitude  «(  mdnaSi- 

enee ;  bat  for  an  aasail^t  of  tite  theatre^  sndi  aa  fts  aKOar 
of  SittriomaOi*^  he  di^laya,  like  hia  friend  SUdiw  » 
dramatiaf s  inevitable  caom. 

It  has  been  oonolode^  from  evidenoe  <a  a  rather  VMoa 
description,  that  in  the  Utter  part  of  his  life  he  gratified  tha 
tondenoy  to  seclusion  tot  which  he  has  bean  tinaoAk  to  be 
ridiculed  in  a  coutamporaty  poem,  hy  withdiawrag  fi«aa 
badnem  (it  had  probably  "been  legal  bnainess  of  one  ki»d 
or  anotherX  and  from  literary  life  in  London,  to  hS»  Mtirc 
^aoe;  but  nothing  ie  known  as  to  the  date  at  hie  daaA. 
Ss  career  as  a  dranatiat  very  probaUy  begen  with'eooin 
I^ys  in  which  he  aeiis  ted,  or  waa  assisted  1^',  other  mth^tn: 
The  titias  of  these  (iJl  we  possess  of  them)  are  not  wiUioak 
aknificanoe.  WithDekkerhawtote  Z^^ou^  JW^ibud 
HuBrittom  Merchant;  with  Webster  J  lata  MurtAtr^ 
lAa  SoMu  upon  tht  Mother.  A  pUy  attributed  to  Food 
ahme^  and  entitled  A*  01  JS^Uitwif  iat  a  good  gnd^  w 
brought  on  the  stage  as  earfy  aa  1613 ;  and  in  16Iff. 
followed  Sir  S^muu  Oi«riipy<  Ltft  and  Mifiawly  Ptath 
a  Bobjeot  to  which  the  poet  devoted  smne  lines,  wUcb. 
are  preserved,  of  indignant  regret  He  aleo  wrot^  at  daton 
unknown,  The  London  Merehant  and  3^  Sayd  Combat; 
a  tragedy  by  him,  Beavip  in  a  Tr<u%ce,  waa  entered  in  tbn 
Stationer's  Bepster  in  16S3,  but  new  printed.  Of  th» 
{^ya  by  Ford  preserved  to  ue  the  dates  nian  little  mon 
than  a  decade—the  eariiest,  2^  JjoNr'e  Jrebnioik>^,havfa^ 
been  acted  in  1628  and  prfnied  In  1639^  the  Usili  2%c 
Zadjf't  Trial,  acted  in  2638  and  printed  b  1689. 

When  writing  2^  Zoce/<  Jfc^oiuiAo^y,  it  would  seem  that 
Ford  hsd  not  yet  become  fnlly  aware  of  the  bent  of  hia 
own  dramatic  genius,  althongh  he  was  already  master  of 
his  powera  of  poetio  ezpresbion.  We  may  suppose  him, 
when  he  first  became  a  dramatie  author,  to  have  been 
attracted  towards  both  donteetio  tngtij  and  romantio 
comedy — ^to  the  former  by  an  irredatuile  desire  to  souid 
the  deptha  of  abnormal  eonfiiets  between  paasion  and  cir- 
cnmstances,  to  the  latter  by  k  sfrong  thoiu^  not  wide]/ 
varied  imaginative  £>cdw,  and  byft  aelf-deunion  (asA 
will  alone  account  for  Ida  repeated  -and  aaaify  thnjm 
nnanccBBafhl— efEMla  in  thia  direction)  that  be  waa  powsa  J. 
OS  nhnndaitt  ooode  hnraoor;  la  bia  iie^  two  wok^  »■ 


1  CML—"  The  U&ghsthipofcaliii  mind. 
Org.—  «  His  i^hs  hath; 

Bat  wer«  It  Inrfo)  to  hold  pbs  sgslast  * 
The  powsr  tt  grestsMs,  not  ths  nuna,  hnfy 
Sttc^  ondtnlmilM  u  nhlscts  lomatiiMS  mffA 
Bonow  of  mitURi  jnstios^  to  infonn 
That  UodUM  wmffBlgnlT  holds  wlthovt  ebeok 
Over  a  meik  ebsdionDe.^ 

TM»  Bnkm  StaH,  sot  Ml 
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doabtodlr  tboM  moct  ehtiKteriatiealljr  vmenin  of  Ub 
pMoIiir  rinngth,  vu.,  'Tit  Pity  «A«  '<  a  IPAore  and  Tit 
Bntm  Start  ^both  printed  1633),  he  had  found  tkemet  the 
kniOiIa  mtnationa  in  which  reqo^vd  dranatie  explanation 
l*  intauelT'  powerful  notiTefc  Ford  by  no  meaoa  atood 
urn  tMBg  ov  dnnatirti  in  hia  hm  (tf  abiMrmal  anhj  ecta ; 
hot  ffw  wen  io  eapaUe  of  tMtiog  thera  aympotbetically, 
nd  at  lha  mam  time  without  that  zeeklaaa  gtoanuaa  or  ez- 
ttaitganoe  of  ex^naios  which  reodara  the  motally  repnl- 
iin  mthatiflalljr  mtolen1>le,  or  conrerta  the  hotriUe  into 
tha  grotaqnai  For  in  Ford'a  genina  there  was  as  element 
«( true  rafinement,  except  when  the  aeU-delouoa  referred 
to  came  into  plaj.  In  a  tlurd  tragedy,  Zom**  Saerifia  falao 
printed  in  1633)  he  again,  worked  on  eimiUr  matenala; 
bat  thia  time  he  onfortuiately  essayed  to  base  the  interest 
of  hia  plot  upon  an  nnendurably  imnataral  posaibiUty — 
deiig  bou^  to  I'irtoa  aftar  %  nahioa  in  which  to  hooonr 
ii  aaoak  eqidvaleiit  to  InaaMng  her.  Ha  might  aeem  by 
Ail  tlnw  to  have  been  in  danger  of  indnlging  still  farther 
amorlad  tendency,  tha  corroding  inflaence  of  which  ia  fatal 
to  any  genios  abandoning  itself  to  it ;  yet  we  find  him  in 
Pmim  WaHttds  (printed  1631)  choosing  an  hiBtoricsl  snb- 
jtel,  and,  alone  among  the  dramatiats  of  his  age,' seeking  to 
sBidata  the  glory  of  the  great  aeries  of  Slukespeare'a 
oatioBal  historiaa.  It  ia  troe  that  hia  treatment  of  his 
tkw^  thoQgh  neither  nsakilfdl  nor  onworthyt  cotud  not 
at  OMO  eompasa  the  breadth  and  variety  which  thia  species 
cf  dnna  daoMBda,  Bat  tiudTort  buM  irf  the  moat  com* 
amdablSk  M  it  «u  V  no  meana  ooa  of  the  least  aneeessf  nl, 
h  Aa  dnmatie  literatore  of  thia  period ;  and  wa  may  nn- 
kaflBtingly  regret  that  he  sfaoald  not  have  made  another 
SMsy  in  the  same  field,  instead  f>f  turning  to  romantia 
CDEDMdy,  for  which  he  waa  without  the  recjuisite  hoo^yanoy 
iptri^  while  an  but  devoid  of  the  faintest  Testi^  of 
eoBua  hnmonr.  TJu  FaneU*  Chatte  and  Jfobte  (printed 
1638),  thon^  it  ineludaa  acenea  of  real  force  and  feeling  ia 
diaauJicaUy  a  faikm^  of  whidi  the  main  idea  ii  almoat 
ptOToldogly  ali^  and  feeble;  and  f7u  Zad/»  Trial 
(Mtid  1638,  printed  1639)  ia  only  redeemed  from  nttar 
waatiaDBBneea  by  an  nnaaoally  eren  pteaaingness  of  form. 
Thera  IMB^  two  other  dramatio  worka,  of  very  different 
Unds,  in  which  Ford  oo^pemted  with  other  writers,  the 
nask  of  TTu  Sun'*  DaHmg  (acted  1624,  printed  1607), 
^AaA  ia  hardly  to  be  placed  in  the  fint  rank  of  eoriy  com- 
poBtiona,  and  Tiu  Wtteh  qf  Ednonton  (printed  1658,  but 
pfebahly  acted  abonta  quarter  a  century  earlier),  in  which 
m  aee  Ford  aa  a  joint  writer  of  one  of  the  moat  powerful 
doBsstio  draaua  <i  oar  own  or  any  other  atega^ 

A  bw  notes  la^bs  aUad  on  some  of  tbs  moie  ismsriubls  of  the 
it*f»  oisawatad.  A.wfcolhr  bawlMi  anecdota,  condcsMd  into  a 
rtu^Bjt  «pigratD  bf  Etidrmion  Porter,  umrUA  tL«t  Th»  Lovn't 
jTrfwaUfy  wsa  stewt  by  rocd  from  ShskMpMtre's  pspen  iMser 

■'  t^-*T  SM  fa  tlia  huiit  of  tmowing  from  graster;  and  there 

wwefnr  anwng  thewritanof  our  ol^  dianu,  of  <*hat«Ter  emlneaca 
V  gsBbn,  to  waom  plaajarism.  whathor  in  tha  matter  of  dttuttioDi 


cc  ar  jum^  and  expraadon^  voold  hava  teemed 
toally  I 

tka  hBoina  ia  oas  of  the  Bsi^,  and  at  tbe  same  ttna  <ma  of  the 


■etei^  cc  ar  paaam  a; 
a  WwafT  UbartT  laqturiu  oaf  en 
lha  h«t>  of  tUa  irf^  oTreid'a 


oaeadBBill] 


btadtr, 
'  reoallj 


b  Haakt.  vhila 


■mtjtMiing.  panUalt  to  Tlola.  Bat  naither  of  tbno  la  a 
aa  fw  BeoaTCBtm  is  Toitf a  aaeoad  play  may  ba  aaid  to  bo  a  copy 
<r  Mb  Uwrtaoa,  whoaa  UndW  pUBUmy  ba  dingraoablr  azaff- 
•nita^  ar  aa  D'Anloa  ia-Levi*  BairiJU*  ia  eleaiiy  meddled  on 
plot  «f  n«  ZoMT**  MtUuuXdv,  which  la  inefllBctiTa 
basBBsa  it  laaTca  no  room  far  aiupanae  in  tba.  mind  of  tbe  reader, 
sa»a  etidaal;  in  tha  diakow,  on  tba  other  band,  a  Joitly  famoni 
pms^  ia  AetL  (tba  baaa Wil  vanion  of  tba  etory  of  the  nightin- 
pla^  Aaath)  la  tnaalatod  ftom  Stiada ;  while  tha  aobema  of  the 
Wfsas  latinada  axbiUtiiu  tbe  Tarlotia  forma  ot  madneia  la 
avowidly  taken,  togatber  with  wasArt  comnwBta,  from  that  etore. 
haaae  it  umIms  laaniln&  Bwtwi'<  Analtnt  ^  UebuuJuilii. 
AlMsftr  b  tkii  tterord  axUbUa  the  dwndar  fern  of  his  pathea : 
Aa  dssaeatet  SIny  ef  tte  agad  Hal^dsr,  and  tbe  sweatiieaa  of 
Thkh  U  dawhtv  eomea  bank  to  Urn,  alike  go  to 
i  dtmlliia  hsmaiiM  In  nils  nf  Its  nmnln  wbitnln- 


— batwaen  Ihasnusta  snd  flu  pietandad  FuUunophll  is  eondnelsd, 
aa  OUted  pofnta  ant  with  ml  ddieaey;  bat  the  oomio  senas  are 
merely  Magey,  notwitbalandhift  or  bf  reaaoa  of,  tha  effort  azpcoded 
on  them  bj  tha  anthor. 

f  'Tii^y  ihs't  a  JFImv  baa  botnjndly  recognized  as  a  tngady 
of  axtnordinan  power;  bat  it  Mms  no  bud  mattar  to  Join  in  tbu 
rocognitioii,  whib  reserring  to  ooeaaU  tbe  tight,  wbkh  no  caiuB  of 
criticiam  can  nbnt,  cf  pntastlng  anlnst  tbe  abose  of  art  of  which 
tbiaplaTfomisheaan  aunoatDnpan^'dadaxampla.  Mr SwinboiiM, 
in  bia  eloqitent  eee^y  on  Ford,  baa  rightly  abown  what  la  tha  mean- 
log  oC  tkuftragedy,  and  has  at  tha  aama  tins  Indicated  whaiaia 
conaiats  its  pMoo.  Ho  dwaUs  with  great  tott»  apon  tha  dilbrsBt 
treatnsnt  an^ed  hf  tni  to  the  diaraetMa  of  oo  tm.mlmraUe 
lowia  brother  and  elated.  "  Tha  dn  ooca  oownittad,  thera  li  no 
mom  waToring  or  Binobing  posdbia  to  Um,'  who  baa  Umt  so  hatd 
against  tbe  demonlao  poiiaedon;  while  aha  who  radgned  body  and 
seal  to  the  tamptar  alaoet  at  a  wcrd.  remainsUabla  to  the  tnflnaBcea 
of  religion  and  remoisc"  Thia  different  traatmant  ahowa  tha  fad- 
ing of  tbe  poet— the  fading  for  which  he  aaeka  to  avoka  oar  Inmoat 
a7mpatby-.-4o  qadUate  batwaan  tba  ballef  that  an  awflil  fflima 
uinn  <nlh  it  its  -awftd  panfduaaat  (and  it  la  t^Vfrfng  to  obeerra 
howOe argomaat  by  weh  tba Ftiar-patsoadaa  AimsiEaUa  to  te> 
aaks  bar  ovU  cooises  maiidy  meals  to  tbs  phydoal  tsmcB  ef  rslri> 
bntlon),  and  tbs  notin  thst  there  ia  sbiaatMag  fatal,  saatstUig 
irradatlUY'*'''  tiwnfbra  in  a  aenss  sdf  JestiSsa,  In  so  dotniaant  a 
pasdoa.  The  key-note  to  the  eondoet  of  Qiorsani  Use  In  bla  words 
at  the  dosi  of  tiie  fliit  I 


*  AH  this  rn  do,  to  (raa  UM  from  tba  rod 
Of  TSBgaenoe ;  «1n  rti  *M*ar  uffaU 'm  aqr  god." 

Thoa  there  is  no  solotlan  of  the  conflict  (wfateh  In  one  form  or  tha 
other  aH  men  bare  to  nndam)  between  pasatenot  tbaoBedda,  and 
law,  dn^,  and  ralialon  en  tha  otbar :  and  pasden  tilampha,  la  tba 
dying  words  of  "toe  student  rtiack  bllmd  sod  mad  by  pessloa''— 

«ai  bleed  bsti 
Desu,  tboa*rt  a  gaeat  long  loek'd  fer;  I  .anltees 
Thee  and  tbj  wounds:  0.  ay  last  mlanta  eoOHBl 

'Wbaie'cr  t  go,  let  aw  eiuay  this  graoa 
Aeely  to  Tiaw  my  Annaoclla'a  boa." 

It  has  been  obeemd  by  a  raoent  etitlo  of  mark  that  '*  Sn^lib  peala 
bsTS  giren  oa  the  right  key  to  the  Itallaa  tamperamant  .... 
Tha  um  of  QioTBsnl  and  Annabella  ia  rightly  daplctad  aa  mors 
imaotnatiTe  than  •ensnaL'*  It  is  dlAcnltto  aUow  the  appcdtenaaa 
of  llr  J.  A.  Svmonda'a  i^ccial  illaatrstlan ;  on  tha  other  haad,  Fotd 
has  ana  in  this  esse  alunra  hia  art'  of  deleting  senanal  paadoa 
without  grossaaaa  of  ezpreadon ;  for  tha  exoeptua  ia  Amtaballa'a 
laagnagalo'Sminsoseems  tohava  aspedal  Intaatlon,  and  iatmato 
tike  preaasra  of  tba  sltoatlon  and  tbe  renlaion  prodnoed  by  it  in  a 
natmally  weak  and  yielding  mlad.  Tba  cntii*  atrocapbei^  so  to 
(peak,  cf  tbe  &  stifluft  and  Is  net  resdered  lass  so  by  the 
uiidBnilot  with  Hippolita. 

Like  this  tragedy,  TJu  Srettm  Start  was  probaUy  founded  npm 
snme  Italian  or  Othernonl  of  tbaday;  bnt  alnoe  in  the  latter  laatanca 
then  la  aothinA  laroltlng  In  tbe  main  idea  of  tbe  latijeot,  tha  |day 
oouunende  itaeu  at  the  moat  enjorablo,  wbll<v  in  reflect  of  manj 
axeallencea,  an  nnaarpaaaed  apedmen  of  Ford'a  dramatio  geslna. 
Tbe  compUcatad  plot  la  oonattncted  with  greater  akiU  than  la  unial 
wiA  this  diamatut,  and  the  fatbos.of  partienlar  aitnationi^  and  of 
tb»  entire  character  of  Paithea— a  woman  doomed  to  hopeleaa  mlaonr, 
bat  eapabia  of  aeeklag  t»  obtain  for  bar  brathor  a  bqijiiDeaa  which  bis 
eradty  has  oondemned  bar  to  forego— baa  an  intandtj  and  a  deptb 
which  aia  all  Ford'a  own.  Eran  tba  leeaar  ebaraetars  are  more  plaaa* 
ing  ihan  woal,  and  amne  btautifal  iTrtoa  aia  iBtatipened  in  tbaplay. 

or  the  ether  playa  written  fay  Ford  alMW,  ThtCkromidt  B&eria 
^Mtlm  WaAa^A  StiVMM  TnUX  alone  appaaia  to  call  for 
apectal  attentloa.  A  repeated  nenisal  of  thia  drama  eoggaata  tbe 
judgment  that  It  Is  orerpraisea  whan  ranked  at  no  great,  distanoe 
ftom  Shakaapaare'a  national  dramaa.  Hlatmtcal  truth  hai  not  to 
be  taken  into  eonddention  In  tbe  mattar;  and  tfjnotwitbstandlor 
Mr  Gairdaer)  there  an  Btm  eradnlona  pacsens  left  to  think  and 
amert  that  PmUo  waa  not  an  impoator,  thn  will  dsrire  little 
atialBction  bom  Ford'a  play,  wblcn  with  really  sorprialu  akHl 
tba  digbtest  tsdication  as  to  die  mat^  own  ballef  on  tbe  snb- 
Jaet  That  laia  tRjpdy  ahonld  hare  been  rapriatad  in  1714  and 
acted  in  174S  only  wows  that  the  pobli^  as  b  often  tbe  case,  had 
aa  eye  to  the  cataatiophe  ntber  than  to  the  dardopmant  of  tba 
Kctlon.     The  diamatie  capabilities  of  tba  aaUeet  are,  howercr, 

Ct,  and  It  aftenrarde  attraeted  BcbiUer,  who,  bowerer,  nttias  to 
I  abandoned  it  in  faToor  of  the  similar  tbems  of  t>i(<  RuKinn 
Demetrioa.  Bad  Shakaspeara  treated  it,  ba  wonld  bardiy  hnva 
contented  hlmteilf  with  inresting  tiia  hero  wttb  the  nobility  civcn 
by  Ford  to  thii  peraonaga  of  bia  play, — for  It  b  hardly  poflsille  to 
■peek  of  a  personage  aa  a  charmUr  when  tba  cine  to  hu  conduct  is 
iutentlMialfywltbheld.  Hor  could  Shakaspeare  bare  failed  loliring 
out  w^  great rr  varied  and  distiaotim  tha  dramatic  feature*  in 
Hoaiy  TIL,  when  Feed  dapbts  wtb  saOebirt  dbtlnetnr<:*  to 
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gin  mmu  dtgm  of  indfTtdiull^  to  tin  flgnn,  bat  rtOl  >ritl>  » 
liwiiii—  ttl  toneh  wMoh  would  lun  bM&  iqiic]i  to  tho  «ndit  of 
OtdiMHttofs  ikfll  hod  ba  iMMiwiitiiw  in  tbo  Tudor  ago.  Tho 
VhvK  howorer,  feoodod  «b  Bmod's  Xiftf,  of  which  tho  text  ia 
iwd  FM  with  adminblo  diaantioiL  The  minor  cbano- 
tM  oTOo  boBMt  M  HnntkT,  whom  tbo  Seottioh  king  Migm 
to  bartow  Ha  dan^tai't  hud  «p«a  WariMek,  ud  of  hor  km 
tba  laUifol  "DalroU,''  u«  moot.  olbrtMj  drown  j  oran  "tho 
mm  of  Jndgawiit,'' tho  adtattmen  who  snnvond  tho  chlaf  odvon- 
tonr,  oto  q^tM  aWoheo,  and  the  Iriahman  unoDg  tham  haa 
astndljr  OOBW  hnmoDT ;  whQo  tho  atyle  of  the  plav  ia,  aa  beflta  a 
"OuMtielo  HiatotT,"  ao  clear  aad  atratghtforwara  aa  ts  make  it 
OMT  oa  wall  aa  tsteroatlng  to  nod. 

n*  tFUeh  oT  Simtmtm  waa  ottrlbated  by  ita  pnbUahor  to 
William  BowloT,  Dekkor,  Tord,  "  b.,"  but  the  bodj  of  tho  pUj 
im  booB  ipaeraOj  hdd  to  be  aaeribable  to  Ford  and  Dekkor  only. 
Mr  Svinborme  agrees  with  Qlllbrd  in  thinking  Ford  the  author  of 
Ao  lAek  «t  the  fint  act ;  and  ho  la  moot  aaanredlj  ri^^t  is  eon- 
•URtng  that  "  than  it  no  more  adminUo  expoaitton  of  ft  pUy  on 
tho  ■i^'^  atago."  Sappodng  Dokkar  to  bo  ehiefiy  raaponaible 
ior  Uw  aeonaa  dMling  with  th« '  nnf ortonato  old  woman  whom  pe^ 
aaoatioa  aa  •  witoh  actoallj  drivea  to  boooma  t>n«,  aod  Ford  for  tho 
^OMaatic  tragedy  of  tho  bigamUt  mnrderar,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
boQi  diTiiioaa  n  the  aobjeot  are  offoetiTelj  treated,  while  the  more 
fanortoiit  port  of  tto  taak  fell  to  the  ihare  of  Ford.  Yet  it  oiaY 
ba^oaUid^wbothar  any  aooh  diviaion  can  be  Mfelv  aaMimed;  and 
it  aolBeo  to  repeat  that  no  domestia  tragedy  naa  erer  tanght 
with  more  eflbctin  aimplid^  and  thrilKng  trnthfolnoM  tho  homely 
dosbb  lion  of  the  foUy  of  aelBthneas  and  the  mad  raahnesa  of 
I  ill  To  na  foeh  playa  aa  this  are  ain^liLrly  intcrtatlDA  botii  M 
ffalliiM  of  the  maanaia  of  the  age  which  they  depict  withont  the 
eflbrt  nun  or  laarpareeptible  in  oomody^  and  ■■  fllnatiatioBS  of « 
■arim  of  Oe  modnm  drama  wUoh,  in  ita  boat  oauapleL  ta  perhapa 
^  t^the  kMat  lUblo  to  eeaential  changs. 

With  Dekker  Ford  alao  wnte  the  mask  of  T)u  Sun't  DarUitg; 
at,  BO  aeems  moat  probable,  tbey  .founded  thia  prodnction  npon 
Plaito*.  am  earlier  maak,  of  which  Dekker  had  been  aole  anther, 
aiflmd  holda  that  Dokker**  hand  la  perpetoally  traceable  in  the  firat 
thnw  aela  of  Tk*  3uii.'$  Darling,  and  throoeh  the  whole  of  ita  comic 
part,  bat  that  the  laat  two  acta  are  mainly  Ford'a.  If  ao,  he  is  the 
sonor  cf  the  nther  forood,  occarional  tribnte  on  the  aocemion  of 
King  Charles  I.,  of  which  the  laat  aot  la^lr  oonafati.  Thia 
jiaaK,  whieb  tninialted  abnadant  opportnaitiaa  rot  ttie  deooratots, 
marfriaa^  nd  duwerab  fai  Aowing  GirA  hmr  the  saaaons  and  their 
daUAti  me  aSoosaalTelT  oxbanated  Inr  a  "  wanton  dariing."  Ray- 
brint  the  granddiild  of  tho  Snn,  ia  said  to  hftre  been  very  popidar. 
li  H  at  the  .same  time  commonplaee  enough  fn  conception ;  tmt 
there  la  mneh  that  ia  cbarmbg  in  the  deocriptitnia,  ^maon  and 
Iffhr  being  rtmteotiTelv  laid  nnder  eontribntion  in  Iba  coone  of  the 
dUogne,  end  in  one  of  the  Incidental  lyiica. 

Fmd  holda  a  positioD  of  hia  own  among  our  dramatuts 
the  aecond  ordar.  "niu  b«  owes  not  to  Us  akill  as  &  con- 
ttnetor  of  plots,  whkli  ha  at  times  Spares  better  than  he' 
•xeentes  them,  tbos  Terifymg  the  obsemtioo  that  the 
Mpremo  akin  the  dramntiat  liss,  not  in  deriuog  or  finding 
the  cLief  sitoation  of  his  play,  bat  In  the  harm  on  ions  boild- 
ing-ap  of  the  aotioa.  and  doTelopmenfe  ol  ths  cbanctere 
towirda  it  Kor  does  ha  own  it  eren  to  the  bean^  of  his 
Wsifieatbn,  the  Itaanoj  and  strength  of  which  are  incon- 
testable, Dotwithttanding  a  certain  obscurity  of  tItjXe.  '  Hia 
peenliar  power  lies  in  the -intensity  of  his  pasaion,  in  parti- 
eolar  scenes  and  paasa^  when  the  character,  the  author, 
and  the  mder  are  abke  lost  in  the  aitoation  and  in  the 
aantiment  eroked  hj  it ;  and  thia  gift  is  a  siq>reme  dram- 
ptL  But  hia  plara— with  the  exception  of  The  Witch 
^  Sfyimtom,  in  which  he  doobtlesi  had  i  prcnaioent 
■hew  too  often  diatotb  dia  mind  like  a  bad  dream  which 
audi  aa  aii  onaolTed  disacnianee;  and  this  defect  is  a 
aiqireiM  dramatic  defect.  '  It  is  not  the  rigid  or  the  stolid 
wbo  liars  the  most  reason  to  complain  of  the  inaufBciency^ 
<tf  tragio  poetry  soch  aa  Ford'a;  nor  is  it  that  moralify 
only  whidi,  as  Tthooles  says  in  The  Brokm  Heart,  "  is 
formed  of  books  and  schooUraditions,"  which  haa  a  right 
to  protest  against  the  final  effect  of  the  moat  powerful 
onations  of  hia  genina.  There  is  anunali^  which  both 
"ffoipi  the  Boel  in  tim^ 
At  wBosa  sweat  mdn  all  ear  aotioaa  dane^" 

•ad  ii'aUa  to  vbysic . 

"  The  siohnna  oTa  mind 
tookaawitbvialB.'r 


Of  that  morali^-^  of  that  deferenee  to  the  Undfaig' 
power  within  man  and  the  ruling  power  abore  him — 
tragedy  la  the  truest  expounder,  even  when  it  iUnatntee  by 
eontrasta ;  bat  die  tnne  poet  who  merdy  plaees  pi» 
Uam  bMran^  and  lads  as  stand  a^^mat  mk  Umat  its 
«nelty,  b  not  to  be  leekoned  anoog  tiw  gnat  naatoia  el 
adirine  art 

The  be«t  edition  of  Ford  is  that  by  GlA'oni.wl^  notaa  and  intro* 
daction,  reviaod  with  additions  to  both  toxt  and  notes  by  the  laic 
Mr  Dyoe.(S  Tola,  1U0).  Mi  Swinbeme's  Eaaay  on  hid,'  to 
wbleh  <ef«moe  haa  bean  made  in  Ola  artkkk  ia  laprinted  saMng 
hia  Amy*  and  ShiiUt^VISi.  (A.  W.  W.) 

fOBD,  BioDAftD  (1796-1808),  aoUwr  of  on*  of  the 
earliest  and  best  of  trsTellert'  ffandbooit,  waa  the  eldest 

son  of  Sir  Richard  Ford,  who  in  1789  waa  member  of  par- 
liament for  East  QrinstMd,  and  for  many  yean  afterwards 
chief  police  magistrato  of  London.  His  mother  waa  the 
daoghter  aud  heirees  of  Benjamin'  Booth,  who  was  a 
distinguished  conooissenr  in  art,  and  from  whom  his 
grandson  seemed  to  have  inherited  the  aitiatic  skill  and 
taste  which  he  developed  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  exoelleace 
in  his  writings,  hia  sketches,  and  his  eolfeetiooa  from  Onf- 
tinental  oountries,  particnleriy  Spain.  He  was  edoeated 
at  Winchester,  gradohted  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and 
waa  called  to  the  bar  in  lincola's  Inn.  ford,  however, 
never  practised  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  and  in  1830  he 
lauded  for^he  first  dme  in  Spain,  where  he  travelled  lor 
throe  years,  spending  much  of  hb  time  in  the  Albambra, 
and  at  Seville.  On  hia  return  to  En^nd  in  1833,  he 
aettled  in  Devonshire  at  Heavitree^  near  Exeter,  where, 
writes  his  friend,  the  lato  Sir  William  Stirling  Vaxwell, 
"  he  built  himself  a  charming  residence,  and  aurroonded  it 
with  icardeos  and  terraces,  which  be  adoned  w^  giaoefal 
Moorish  buildings,  and  [Wanted  with  ^oat  and  ^prHaoa 
from  historio  grovea  by  the  Xenil  and  Quadalqpffw." 
From  1837  to  1857  he  contributed  to  the  QMorltHfltewitm, 
his  first  contribution  to  that  periodical  being  a  paper  oa 
the  apparently  uninviting  sulgect  of  Devonshire  cob  walls, 
and  his  last  a  review  of  7'om  Smm't  School  Daft.  Bis 
first  work  waa  the  pamphlet  An  HUtorUal  frnguiry' iitio 
the  l/nAanj/eMe  Character  of  a  War  in  Spain  (llarr^, 
1 837),  in  npfy  to  one  called  the  Policy  Mnjftand  towordi 
Spain,  and  isaned  noder  the  patronage  of  Lord  Falmenton. 
He  spent  the  winter  of  1839-40  in  Italy,  whan  ha  added 
largely  to  his^coQection  of  majolica ;  and  aoon  aftat  Us 
return  he  be^i,  at  Ur  Unnay'a.  invitatioii,  to  vrita  hM 
Hcndbooi  far  Jhtvellert  m  ^Spota,  the  liteniy  work  iriUi 
which  hia  name  is  chiefly  assooatad.  In  oooseqaeDca  of 
the  failun  of  his  health,  he  waa  obliged  to  resign  hia  seat 
on  a  royal  commiasion  that  bad  been  a'ppnnted,  in  the 
winter  of  1856-7,  to  report  on  the  beat  site  for  the  Na- 
tional Qallety,  and  he  died  tm  the  Slst  August  185& 

FOBD,  THOufl^  an  En^iih  muudaa,  of  whoae  Hfe 
little  more  is  known  than  that  he  waa  attadied  to  Um 
court  of  Prince  Henry,  son  of  Jamee  L  His  worfca  also 
are  few,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  ahow  the  high  stage 
of  efficiency  and  mnaical  knowledge  which  the  Engitah 
school  had  attained  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
They  consist  of  canons  and  oUier  concerted  pieces  of  Tooal 
mnaic,  mostly  -with  lute  accompaniment  The  chief  oolleo- 
tion  of  hia  works  ia  entitled  Mtuih  <i  Sundrie  Kindt  aet 
/oTih  in  Two  Booh,  1607,  and  the  histories  of  music 
by  Bumey  and  Hawkins  give  apedmeua  of  his  art 
Together  with  Dowlaod,  immbrtalieed  tn  one  of  Shake- 
speare's sonnets.  Ford  ia  the  chief  reprteaatative  of  the 
■school  which  preceded  Henry  Lawea,  the -great  niaafar  of 
dsolatnatory  music,  who,  according  to  Milton, 

"  Fint  touf[ht  oat  English  mtunc  how  to  spaa 
Words  with  jost  note  sad  accent  ** 

In  this  art,  howerer,  F<»d  is  by  no  means  defieiaiit,  hia 
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■oBga  ■howlng  gtut  cuo  in  the  exkct  rendering  of  the 
vwda,  witli  regud  to  both  accent  and  menning. 

FOBDUK,  Jons  or.   Little  ia  known  with  any  certainty 
Hi  this  chronicler,  and  the  eo-oalled  li»e»  ot  him  are  mainly 
a  eoUectiob  of  conjectnrea  more  or  leaa  probable.  The 
erednlity  of  our  early  writera  is  pardonable  ;  the  nooaenae 
of  aome  later  ones  ia  irithoat  axciue.    A  notice  interted  in 
the  NeiB  Statiilieal  Awma  of  the  parish  of  Fordoan  in 
Rmcardineahtre  begins,  thus     "  John  of  Pordun,  the  his- 
torian, was  either  a  native  of  the  parish  or  resident  in  it, 
whoD  he  wrote  his  history^  of  Scotland.    He  is  caUed  by 
Bed*  *  Tenerabiiie  rir  Dominoa  Joannes  Fordun,  Pres- 
gyter."*    The  writer's  notions  of  chronology  must  have 
been  somewhat  pecnliar.   The  atatemeot  generally  made 
that  the  chronicler  was  bora  at  FordoDB  has  apparently  no 
better  foundation  thabUs  name.    It  ia  certain  that  he  was 
a  aacnlnr  priest,  and  that  he  eoApbsed  his  history  in  the 
letter  part  of  the  14th  century ;  and  it  ia  probable  that  ha 
was  B  chaplain  in  the  cathedral  of  Aberdeen..  The  work 
of  Fordnn  is  tha  eariieat  attempt  to  write  a  oontinnous 
histoiy  of  Scothtnd;  nothing  azbted  previously  except 
brief  chronicles  and  genealogical  memoranda.     It  is 
diTidfld  into  a  9  books.   The  first  three  are  almost  entirely 
fabaloDB,  and  form  the  gronndwork .  on  which  Boeee  and 
Baebaaan  afttfwardr  raised  tha  huge  stractnre  of  historical 
and  pfditieal  fiction,  which  waa  first  exposed  by  Thomas 
times  in  his  CrUieal  Aaay.    The  4tb  aad  5th  books, 
thongfa.  aUU  mixed  with  febl^  contiiii  much  valuable  infor- 
matioOi  and  become  more  aothentio  the  more  nearly  they 
approach  the  author's  own  tima    The  Bth  book  condndea 
witit  the  death  of  King  David  L  in  115S.    Beaides  these 
five  books,-  Fordun  wrote  part  of  another  book,  and 
collected  materials  for  bringing  down  the  history  to  a  later 
period.    These  materials  were  used  by  a  continootor  who 
wrobe  in  the^  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  who  is 
commonly,  and  no  donht  eorrsrtly,  identified  with  Walter 
Bower,  abbot  of  the  uonaateiy  of  Zneheolm.  The 
additiona  of  Bower  form  elevm  books,  and  Iwing  down  the 
narrative  to  the  death  of  Kin^  James  t  in  1437.  Accord- 
ing to  the  cttstom  of  the  time,  the  continaator  did  not 
hesitate  to  interpolate  Fordon's  portion  of  the  work  with 
additions  of  his  own,  and  the  whole  history  thus  compiled 
is  known  as  the  SeotichTOHiemt.   The  first  prints  edition  of 
Fordon's  woric  was  that  of  Thomas  Qale  in  his  Seriptora 
ifumtUcim,  which  waa  published  in  1691.    This  was 
followed  by  Thomas  Heome's  edition  to  172S.  The  whole 
vo^  indnding  Bower's  coBtiinnation,  waa  paWshed  by 
Walter  OoodaS  it  Edinbargfa  in  17S9.   In  1671  and 
1873  Fordnn^  chronicle,  in  tha  original  Latin  and  also  in 
m  English  ttanahUoB.  was  sdited  by  Mr  William  F.  Skene 
in  the  series  dt  The  Hittorians  ^  ^Scotland,    ilr  Skene's 
preface  to  this  valuable  edition  contains  full  information 
in  regard  to  the  enthor,  tha  manuscripts  of  his  work, 
and  the  printed  editions.    Reference  may  also  be  made  to 
Thomas  Innee's  Critical  Euay,  voL  i  pi  201-314  ;  to  the 
bitwraphical  notice  of  Fordun  in  the  aeoond  voftune  of 
TftUt'*  Liva  of  SeottiA  Worihiet ;  and  to  Mr  Felix  0.  H. 
Skene'a  mefaee  to  the  "  Liber  riascardensis,"  in  the  series 

FOBES'TO,  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION.    A  forest 
B  tract  of  country  covered  with  trees,  of  one  or  several  sr  - 
eiw,  or  wiUi  trees  and  underwood.    Foresta  are  of  ) 
metest  importance  in  the  general  economy  of  the  globe, 
ifluenang  the  humidity  of  the  air  and  the  soil,  mitigating 
he  extrames  of  heat  and  cold,  aflbrding  eh^ter  to  men 
.  ttd  beast,  and  enriching  the  soil  on  which  they  grow. 
iTses  sni^ly  Mmber.  and  fuel  to  nun,  and  furnish  him 
with  a  vast  Tari^  of  economical  products,  each  aa  gums, 
dna.  dm,  and  artidaa  of  food.    The  managemeofe  of 
knpT  anas  of  aatnral  or  pbotad  woodOanda  ia  .caUed 


Forestry  or  Sylvicultara.    For  the  culture  and  nsea  of 
individual  trees,  see  the  separate  articles,  suefa  aa  BWCB,' 
Elm,  Fib,  Oak,  Ac  ;  and  for  omamentaj  belts,  Bvenqe^  | 
ka.^  ths  Ksder  is  referred  to  AbbobiotilVdbb. 

Historioal  recOTda  ^ve  na  reason  to  bdieve  that  thi 
ha1»table  earth  was  generally  covered,  with  forest  growth 
before  it  became  the  ibode  of  man,  and  additional  proof  of 
this  is  found  in  the  extensive  remains  of  ancient  trees. 
The  geological  record  may  also  he  referred  to,  as  evidencing 
by  its  coal-fields  ths  sxteouve  breadth%  once  covered 
the  richest  vegetation. 

The  arboreona  v^tation.  of  the  earth  is  remarkable  for 
its  great  variety :  many  countries  are  rich  In  pines,  others 
in  oaka;  AvstrtUa  in  Eacalyptos  cv  gum-trees^  India  in 
teak,  CUiforaia  In  WetUngConia  or  Sequoia,  and  Brazil  io- 
pirns.  .Ti«e^  other  blants,  require  different  degrees  iA 
hfeit,  li^t;  ouHatnre,  and  .elevation  aboyb  the  sea,  for  their 
vigorous  development,  and  hence  various  ooantries  have 
their  characteristie  forests.  The  birches  and  pinea  of  ths 
North  make  way  in  the  temperate  zone  for  oaks  and  beeches, 
end  in  the  tmplcs  for  palms  and  other  Jieat-loving  trees. 
The  same  trees  seem  to  require  similar  climates,  bat  tho 
same  climates  do  not  always  produce  the  same  ^anta. 
The  mountains  of  SonOi  India  and  Ceylon  closely  resemblo 
the  refpona  where  the  cinchona  forests  oeenr,  but  the  genna 
is  wanting  tn  Auo.  Agun  ths  l*ak  ia  unknown  in 
America,  although  parts  of  Brazil  resemble  its  home  in 
Malabar.  Theae  anomalies  are  explained  perhaps  mainly 
by  the  primitive  distribution  of  the  plants  {see  Distbibo- 
tion).  It  is  also  .remarkable  that  some  forests  consist 
solely  of  one  particular  tree  (on  the  Continent  technically 
called  "pure  forest,"  in  contradistincUon  to  mixed  foresto), 
such  as  the  birch  in  Lapland,  the  deodar  in  the  Himalaya^ 
the  A}net  canadentU  and  Pimtu  Stnbut  in  North  America.. 
The  European  foresti,  on  the  contouy,  »re  generally  com- 
poMd  of  coniferous  trees  mingled  with  onk,  elm,  ash,  beech, 
poidar.  willow,  alder,  Wcch,  and  lime,  interspetaed  with 
hornbeam,  and  various  species  of  Pfrui  and  PnmvM,  the 
nnderwood  being  hazel,  elder,  bnckthom.  vibamum,  roses, 
kc  The  American  forests  contain  a  still  greater  varie^ 
of  species,  a  fact  striking  illustrated  by  Sir  J,  D.  Hooker, 
in  speiking  of  a  patdt  of  native  forest  a  few  mileefrom 
St  Louis  on  tiie'  Missouri:— "In  liUle  more  than  halt 
an  hour,  and  less  than  a  mile's  walk,  I  saw  forty  kinds 
of  timber  trew,  indudlqg  eleven  <rf  oal^  two  of  nmle, 
two  of  elm,  three  of  ash.  two  of  walnut,  six  of  hi^oiy. 
thiw  of  willov,  sad  one  each  (rf  plane,  lime,  hornbeam, 
hop-hombeam,  Iannis,  dioepyros,  poplar,  birch,  mulbeiry, 
and  horsMhestnut,  together  with  about  half  that  number  • 

of  shrubs,"  '  ,   .  j 

Natural  foreeto  may  be  divided  into  seTsral  classes  Mid 
in  tfun-s  forest  flora  of  Britiah  Burmah  the  elamflntfaM 
adopted  is  as  follows  v— 

LUttoisineasta.       |       «- Eiyi^^iiSf^ 
1  awsmn  Vbcests^       I       4.  Hnf  rcnsts. 

DtMaenu  or  L*a/ S)tedding  FomU 
$.  Open  Fowrt*  I 

He.  obtsinrf  priir  to  1882.  ^ow.  th.  proportion     wo«ll«nd  Ib 
diffmnt  Bn«5«a  coantriei,  u  •sUmsted  at  thst  date :—  . . 
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IW  compwboii,  wfl  qaflta  ftotn  tin  moik  nMBt  oBotal  abrtnut  tlie 
PdpBlitlnn.  rtrna,  laA  Anrtigtinil^tr'ff'f^f  intVTT"'**^  iriif«<nm 
t  mJ  T»rigiM  fitnrim  «o«^riti.  MOQiJiDg  t»  wtara*  f nnikh^d  by 
I  flia  agticoUanl  aid  atatMeU  dqiHrtmenti  of  tlu  MpaotlTe 
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Hie  diMrepMides  obumble  in  these  tablea  are  in  some 
casoB  apparent;  thus  tte  latest  retnnis  from  Bossia, 
Sweden,  Norway,  ice,  an  exclnuve  of  sbeets  of  water, 
whereas  in  the  same  retains  the  ana  of  France,  Italy, 
•and  SwUmbod  .iudndH  At  lakes  woi  rims.  Qceat 
Britain  aUo  now  indndaa  the  IsU  cf  Mao  and  Channel 
latandL  Ifi  other  eaaaa  Uw  dlsa^iBiidM  an  isa^  ariring 
from  the  grsater  aoeoiacgr  of  infonmitian  irUeh  hm  beeo 
•olIeQtsd  throogh  OoTenuneot  organixatiotu^  which  did 
pot  «dst  whea  the  estimate  U  Benttach  was  made,  An 
entire  oorapariaon  is  nna:ttainable^  hot  it  Vill  be  obwrred 
that  the  largest  j^portton  of  voodland  is  in  Rnasia, 
Sweden,  Qenoaoy,  Mid  Aostria.  The  lowest  ocoors  in. 
Britain,  Denmark,  EoUaod,  Spain,  and  FortogaL 

^le  phjBioaL  histoiy  of  oTsiy  oonntij  proTss  inom- 
testably  that  a  moderate  eoUmt  of  fwest  promote!  in  -a 
high  £gree  both  its  agrienltorsl  wd  its  mannfaotaring 
interests,  as  well  as  the  prodnetin  lesonioesof  the  oonatiy 
•i  large;  and  the  beneficial  inflneneo  of  forests  ia  a  {Ajsi- 
eal,  economical,  and  hyj^io  aspect  is  now  receinug  more 
of  attention  its  importance  deserres.  The  conntries 
bordering  the  Me^terranean — Spsin,^  France,  Italy,  and 
Tarluy--^Te  all- suffered  in  a  mariced  degree  from  the 
reckless  and  wholesale  deatraction  of  the  woods  which 
eorered  the  monntain  slopes,  and  many  aprings  which 
fwnedy  oxtsted  on<^  the  shelter  of  the  iorest  have  now 
wholly  disappeared.  Thongh  the  insol&z  poalUoQ  and 
Biabt  dlmate  of  the  BriUah  btes  saTS  them  from  anfbring 
Iran  the  want  of  forest  in  an  eqoal  degree  with  ConUnen- 
tal  naUona,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  bean  slow  to  appre- 
hend the  nine  of  the  forests  with  which  nature  has  so 
libenDy  clothed  the  earth,  and  the  history  of  North 
America,  Bonth  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  bears 
testimony  to  the  some  improvidence  and  need  of  conaidera- 
tiotL  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
tetrible  laainp^  ia  India  aad  CSiina  is  the  anwise  denodft- 
tioB  of  mourinr  slopoa,  trhere  the  forests  formerly  ab- 
mbed  a  larg  'irtion  of  the  runfall  which  now  quickly 
nmaoffto  tl  -  ac:  (see  Cltkate).  No  point  has  been 
more  clearly  established  than,  the  salabrbui  and  fertilizing 
effect  of  forest  Clothing  in  the  oUmate  f£  India.  It  has 
been  the  sabject  tii  modi  inqaiiT,  aad  has  been  fJpnw^ 
STid  d>^n)o>^Btrated  ia  i^ona  mm  maaj  districts. 


We  propose  in  this  article  to  indicate -bric^  die  fdaA 
pal  wooded  tracts  of  the.  earth,  «o  lar  aa  kaowi^  amd  to 
describe  the  lystams  of  eonservan^  adopted  «r  ttss  pnit 
minaiy  meaaores  takn  f <«  tiw  bettn  auugMDsnt  of  atato 
forests.  Timber  trees  and  forest  prod  ace  will  bs  briefij 
emuuerated,  but  for  die  distinctive  flora  the  leadar  it 
ferred  to  the  separate  article  on  each  country. 

Forest  science  constitatee  s  aepaiate  branch  of  adncatkia 
in  Tarious  countries  of  Eon^  The  first  technical  instme- 
tion  wma  givenin  the  Harti  forest,  and  Germany  has  taken 
the  lead  in  de7elf)|ang  a  wilt  iorest  adminisfastiosL 
Franea^  Itaiff  Bwsdea,  and  Bnaila  have  saooesaiT^j  as- 
tabUshed  fewest  academies  aad  now  dia  oonserTabasi  of 
woodland  occupies  the  le^slatnre  of  almost  all  ciTitiaed 
lands. 

Hie  general  systems  of  forest  management  in  Britaio 
and  on  the  Continent  are  essentially  different.  Beaatifni 
eiicloenres  ai^d  plantations  are  seen  in  almost  evary  part 
of  England  and  Scotland.  With  the  exception,  however,  of 
coppice  wood  ^nd  a  limited  ^tent  of  natural  forest  in  the 
Highlands  of  Bcothmd,  the  system  generally  followed  is  to 
cut  down  the  mature  crop  and  to  plant  again.  Bat  on 
the  ContiaratnatnnlimodaetlMiiBthe  niK  not «(  wood 
coppice  only,  but  also  of  bi^  foieafc  la  Fianee  tha  tana 
of  maturity  for  catting  a  forest  is  determined  with  great 
care  by  a  -  committee  of  skilled  officers,  and  is  osnally 
divided  into  periods  of  so  many  yeara  each ;  the  terra  for 
ad  oak  forest,  for  example,  say  ISO  years,  is  divided  into 
five  periods  of  thirty  years.  Each  series  of  yeatatapreMnta 
so  many  blo^  or  portions  of  forest,  and  the  yeady  cut- 
tings are  arranged  ao  as  to  covw  a  oerwa  axteat  of  grotmd, 
and  when  one  block  has  been  felled  another  reaches  eiatiK 
ri^.  Fkaaea  has  a  state  department  for  tha  admfaibttatiaB 
of  tha  lorerta.  u>d  a  ve^y  detailed  eods  of  forast  lava  (podt 
Fomlkr).  Tbt  telatioa  ^  woods  to  tta  leSalardiainaga 
of  the  sral,  and  especially  to  the  permanenoe  of  tiia  cm- 
figuration  of  the  terrestrial  ftirface  Itss  been  ^bonof^iSj 
investigated.  The  methods  oif  resuting  the  eneroaduaent 
of  sands  or  dunes  have  also  received  special  attention.  In 
Germany  forestry  is  .eageriy  followed  as  a  profensiom, 
and  forest  academies  are  numerous  and  well  organiMd. 
Tba  ezaminirtioa  <rf  candidates  is  very  strict,  aad  t£t  resab 
of  the  wiftUm  has  betin  most  benc^tm  Li  fnast  adsaos 
Getmany'is  fitr  advanced,  and  the  literatace  is  qieetslly 
rich.  Every  trAct  ia  (^refuUy  surveyed  and  treated  on  a 
working  phut  mado  with  great  exactness  as  to  actual  details 
sod  expwted  growth' ;  care  is  always  taken  that  in  hirii 
forest  uere  is  a  good  stock  of  self-sown  bnes  before  tiie  3d 
crop  u  entirdy  removed.  Syatematio  ohservaCien  and 
experiments  are  made  as  to  the  rate  of  giowtl^  anil  tbe 
best  soil  for  each  description  of  tree. 

In  Italy,  where  the  French  and  Carman  qntems  hava 
been  tested,  the  prinei^es  of  sylvicaltute  adimted  by 
Hutift  Ootta,  ho.,  an  not  slwi^  applieahia  in  na  drier 
eUinats  «f  ttte  sonth.  Oa  tha  and  sl^piBa  of  the  Apwininws 
paataie  tt  mote  profltablsk  and  there  is  u  7«t  little 
sympathy  with  skilled  eoiaervatioii  of  woods, 

Onat  .Britain  tmd  /rsbrnd!.— The  Irtish  Ides  were 
formerly  mndi  more  extensively  wooded  than  at  present 
The  mpiA  increase  of  popolation  haaled  to  the  diaaftmstii^ 
of  woodland;  thedimate'reqairesthemaintenaneeitf  hoose- 
hold  fires  daring  a  fereat  part  of  the  year,  aad  there  has 
been-,  an  increasing  demand  for  arable  land ;  these  akng 
with  the  extension  ot  manufacturing  indnstriea  have  been 
the  chief  ceases  of  the  diminution  of  wood.  The  propor- 
tion of  foreet  is  now  very  small,  and  yidds  bat  a  fractioo 
dl  ihe  reqoiiad  annual  soDply  of  timber  iriildi  is  installed 
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with  HaSij  from  Amnifli,  urthm  Eonpa,  wd  Um  nn- 
zQMtnts  British  oolooiei. 

Owing  to  tlw  utart  of  the  cTlmcte  of  the  Brituh  liUndi, 
with  ita  kbimJuica  of  fttmoaphsric  moUtore  wid  fnedom 
inm  nidi  extremes  of  heat  cold  ai  an  pmlant  in 
eDntineotal  Europe,  a  greet  nriety  of  tteei  ere  mrniiMifnllj 
cultiTeted.  In  England  and  Ireland  oak  and  beech  are  on 
the  whole  the  moat  ploDtifol  trees  in  the  low  and  fertile 
parte;  in  the  sonth  of  Scotland  the  beech  and  ai^  are 
perii^  moat  oouunon,  while  the  Scot^  fir  and  birch  are 
ehafaeteristio  of  the  arboreons  regetatioo  in  the  Highlands. 
Although  few  eztensire  forests  now  exist,  woods  of  small 
area,  belt*  of  planting,  elnmpa  of  trees,  coppice,  and  hedge- 
rows  an  naanlljr  distriboted  over  the  connlry,  oonstitating 
%  nai  of  wood  n  conaidetable  inportance,  giiing  a  clothed 
^ppoaranee  in  many  parts,  and  affordinz  illnstratiooa  of 
•killed  arboricoltnre  not  to  be  foui.d  in  any  other  conntty. 

The  principal  state  forests  iii  England  are  Windaor 
Park,  14,000  acres,  the  New  Forsat,  Ac,  in  ^Hamp- 
shire, 7$,000  acres,  and  the  Doa.t  Foreet  in  Oloucester- 
aUra,  32,600  acres.  The  total  extent  of  crown  forests  is 
■bonk  135,000  aere%  and  ihe  timber  growing  npon  them 
in  nloed  at  between  two  a^d  three  millions  of  pounds.  A 
luge  pnportioo  of  the  erown  foresta,  baring  been  formed 
win  tba  ol^ect  of  supplying  timber  for  the  nary,  consists 
«f  fine  oak.  Theee  wooded  tracts  are  under  careful  man- 
MUMBt  The  total  receipU  from  the  royal  forests  exolu- 
riro  of  WflKbor  amonnted  in  1876-77  to  ;£33,129.  The 
largest  forests  in  Scotland  ars  in  Perthshire,  InTemeas- 
ahin,  and  Aberdeanahire.  Of  tbenc  the  most  notable  are 
th*  and  of  Hana&eld'e  near  Scone  ($000  acree),  the  duke 
Of  AthoO'a  larch  plantatioiM  naai  Donkdd  (10,000  acres), 
and  in  Stmth^er  ■  laiga  ntent  td  Seotch  fir,  partly 
■atiTe,  partly  planted,  belongtng  to  Ae  and  of  Saafield. 
Tba  laet-iiamed  fofast  kaa  Men  ti^nlariy  planted  in  such 
a  gradation  aa  to  cut  1000  nerse  annnally  on  a  rotation  of 
aizty  years.  In  the  foreata  tii  Uar  and  Invercaold,  the 
B^TO  pino  attains  a  rery  great  nse,  and  there  are  also 
laige  tncta  of  indigenons  birch  in  rarious  districts.  The 
total  area  under  wood  in  Scotland  is  les4  than  it  was  in 
181S  by  300,000  acres.  Irsland  was  at  one  time  richly 
tfothed  vith  wood;  thb  is  pcoTed  by  the  abundant  re- 
■aina  of  lalkn  tnaa  in  tlia  dc«s  irideh  still  oeenpy  n  large 
aufhea  of  tha  iriuid.  In  additira  to  the  oansea  abora 
allnded  .to  as  tending  to  dLiofforeat  England,  the  long  an- 
■ettled  atate  of  the  country  also  conduced  to  the  diminish- 
ing of  the  woodlands.  At  proaant  indigenous  timber  is 
ozceodingly  scarce,  the  proportion  of  woodland  being  oa\j 
1*63.  The  abundance  of  peat  compenaatee  in  some  meo- 
ann  for  the  want  of  wood  aa  f ael. 

Um  following  acraagea  of  land  and  woodland  in  the 
United  Kiaodom  ara  tuaa  from  the  ngrienltaral  mtnrna 
oll877>- 
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n,su,i>t  t,*i*w 
in  England,  th4  woods,  except  the  crown  forests,  being 
geoenlly  on  a  small  scale  and  prirate  property,  there  has 
bean  no  legislatiTa  interference  with  their  management. 
Ko  nnifonn  ^yatam  of  adneation  haa  been  adopted,  and  a- 
school  of  tomtrj  ia  much  required.  Heanwhile  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  grants  certifi- 
cates for  proficionoy  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  forestry 
tcatod  by  examination.  Excellent  instmction  in  aurreying, 
botany,  chemiatry,  geology,  and  collateral  subjects  is  given 
in  Sdinbarah,  at  the  Boyil  Anieultaral  Collm,  Cinn- 
--^  w,  at  C&aoOTl^  DqjbOn,  ud  in  ottwr  pUceih 


yoneay  and  SwttUn. — Tbo  peninanla  formed  by  the 
kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Sweden  is  abundantly  wooded. 
The  principal  trees  are  Scotch  flr  (Pinui  lylveilrit),  spnioe 
flr  (Abi*$  exaUa),  and  birch  {Setnia  alba).  These  grow 
to  a  large  size,  and  the  Urch  extends  almost  as  far  aa  tha 
Korth  Cape,  only  giring  place  at  ht^b  alutudes  to  low, 
bushy  wiUowi.  In  the  soothem  distriela  oily  is  there  any 
▼oriety  of  hardwood.^  jDm  foreati  ate  principally  dtaatad 
in  the  east  of  Norway.  The  wettom  parte  haT«  been 
denuded,  and  the  wanta  of  the  sen  coast  are  allied  (nm 
the  inland  districts. 

Of  the  Test  area  of  waste  land  retnmed  fit  forest  in 
Norway,  aboot  <me-nintb  belongs  to  the  state  or  to  various 
state  inatitntiona.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  forests  the 
popular  haTO  a  long  estabtiahed  right  for  graaiBg, 
timber,  aid  firewood;  and  even  in  tracts  in  which  land- 
owners or  the  stato  have  a  port  ownership,  the  rights  of 
the  population,  if  they  have  any,  take  precedence  of  all 
other  claims.  Communal  foreata  an  managed  by  men 
choeen  from  among  those  who  jointly  own  ^em:  From 
the  16th  century  various  laws  attempted  to  regulate  the 
privato  forests,  bat  these  were  found  vexations,  and  were 
repealed  in  1636.  The  fbrait  depaitusnt  for  the  control 
of  stato  forests  eoo^ete  of  27  oflkera,  with  a  vaiy  l«^  staff 
of  men  employed  in  felling  and  timber  transport  The 
export  of  timber  from  Norway  is  chiefly  ftom  the  Skeen 
Fiord,  and  the  rarious  ports  between  Cape  Lindeenaes-and 
the  Swedish  border.  Tlie  annual  export  amonnts  to  about 
90,000,000  cubic  feet,  more  than  half  being  sent  to  Great 
Biitoin  and  Ireland,  while  the  avenge  annual  value  is 
estimated  at  ^2,400,000;.  Some  idea  of  the  great  tindter 
reaonrcea  of  N«ir^  may  also  be  gathncd  from  the  fact 
that  in  tha  censua  of  1B65  there  w«e  4937  men  aMctedas 
working  in  tha  tonttM,  and  17,049  deoeribed  themselTsa  aa 
emidojed  in  woodwork,  saJk-milla,  tarpreparing,  Ac  In  a 
Norwegian  administration  report  it  is  stated  that  **tha  pre- 
sent deatmclion  of  forests  has  reached  the  limit  ol  tha  per- 
missible, probably  even  exceeded  it" 

Of  the  100,500,000  acres  in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden, 
88,800,000  were  officially  reported  in  1875  as  forest  waste 
land,  12  millions  being  public,  and  76  milliona  private 
property.  Only  aboot  half  of  this,  howtvw,  ia  really 
cuvaied  with  wood,  inelnding  planUtiona  foraed  in  recent 
yeanb  Of  the  publio  fmeata  wdy  4  million  acra  aio  ondar 
direct  state  management;  kbout  an  equal  aiea  remainato 
be  demarcated,  while  the  rest  belongs  to  other  public  insti- 
tutioub,  )s  attached  to  state  residences,  or  it  temporarily 
alicLated.  The  tress  in  Sweden  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Norway,  but  oak,  elm,  lime,  alder,  and  beedi  grow  more 
extenuvely  in  the  aonth.  Birch-wood  is  chiefly  used  as 
fuel,  and  the  wood  of  the  aspen  ia  largely  employed  in  the 
nannf aetnre  of  matdna. 

Forest  management  in  Sweden  is  in  eonise  of  pn^^rea- 
sive  development,  and  the  administration  ia  conducted  with 
energy.  Tha  department  eonsista  oi  a  director  and  700 
men  of  different  administrative  and  executive  grades. 
Much  labour  is  required  to  bring  the  timber  to  market 
from  remote  foresta  in  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
ill  winter  sledges  on  ice  and  snow  are  used  for  transport, 
and  in  floating  down  the  rivera  log;  often  take  fonr  and 
five  yaara  to  reach  the  timber  depot  ^eaides  the  eontiol 
of  the  stato  and  other  pnUie  forest^  -the  department  ia 
entrusted  with  the  surveillance  of  privata  foreata. 

In  187G  tb«  totU  nveane  of  the  lUta  forciU  wm  £66,807.  Tli* 
Mttul  eipenditure  wm  jCS5,787.  Th«  profiU  wen  thcnrora  £21,020. 
The  shipmeuta  of  timber  ore  annasllj  incrcMitig,  and  were  iu  IS74 
395,001  load*,  and  704,711  eUndsnli.  A  OoveniinFiit  ToTukl 
school  at  Stockbolm,  vrhieh  in  1S7G  bsd  ig  (tndenti,  lUpplMi 
rtetoits  forth*  Ugber  grades  of  fprcst  aerrice,  vbile  there  aw  (fx 
pteviadalaebools  fer  truniiig  nan  for  tha  iobonUnats  post*.  Ba- 
ddeatbeae,  thettls  a  privets  forest  sebeol  isetMag  s  grant  In  aid 
llnim  Oovmment 
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DeuBtark  u  one  ef  (be  rttMi  poorly  wooded  countries  in 
Europe,  the  percentage  of  woodland  being  dow  only  4*25 
of  the  whole  area.  Tbu  inuU  proportion  i>  oamed  chiefly 
by  the  mkedness  of  tit*  western  put  of  Jntlaod,  where  the 
west  winds  have  seconded  the  action  of  mia  in  destroying 
the  forests.  Much  of  the  wood  which  at  one  timi  covered 
neariy  tha  whole  of  Denmark  haviae  been  cut  down,  to 
make  way  for  agriculiare,  and  to  snpfdy-fnel  and  timber,  a 
vast  area  thus  bared  has  become  a  sandy  heath;  deseH. 
The  chief  indigenous  trees  of  Denmark  are  the  spruce  and 
Scotch  fir,  birch,  and  aspen.  Tha  oak  also  forms  valuable 
forasta  on  the  islands  ni  Faleter  and  Lollacd.  Beech,  which 
was  later  introdneed,  has  flouriahed  so  well  as  almoet  to 
inooopolue  the  foreet  ground,  and^apeeial  protection  is 
■Affded  tb  the  oak,  whue  a  variety  of  conifna  are  being 
introdnced  as  rivals  to  the  beech ;  in  a  few  places  only,  such 
as  Normandy  and  the  Carpathian  mountains,  are  beech 
iorests  so  luxuriant  as  Iq  Denmark.  Although  len-s  to 
check  the  destroction  of  forests  were  enacted  in  the  15th, 
16^,  and  17th  centuries,  they  were  treated  asa  dead  letter; 
it  is  only  since  1805  that  effective  measures  have  been 
taken'to  preserve  the  remains  of  Danish  woodland  and  to 
ereete  new  plantationa  Aitate  forest  department  permits 
only  small  portbns  of  old  fwesta  to  be  dearad  at  a  time, 
and  insists  on  the  umnltaoeoos  planting  of  an  equal  area. 
The  department  also  exereiBes  a  eontrollmg  supervision  on 
private  forests,  forming  plantations  where  necessary  on 
private  estates  at  the  expense  of  the  owner.  About  ooe- 
nlth  of  the  entire  area  of  Denmark  may  be  described  aa 
lying  waste ;  some  of  this  is  unfit  for  Uie  growth  of  trees, 
hat  already  extensive  plantations  have  been  fqrroed,  on  the 
heaths  and  dunes  of  West  Jutlaod,  of  hardy  trees  such 
aa  Pinui  stontono,  AUe*  alba,  A.  exaiw,  and  A.  palinata. 
In  some  ioateocea,  the  state  porohases  tracts  of  heath  on 
which  to  form  ^antatitMia,  and  in  others  grants  aid  to 
prima  anieipriift 

.fTha  Daaiah  forast.  sehool  Is  at  Copeahutn.  and  forms  s  toaach 
of  an  BgritaltuTsI  coOege.  AdmitUnce  ia  obUioed  after  paaaing  en 
usminstlon  similar  to  that  required  for  matriculation  at  the  nni- 
jttAtj.  The  foreat  edncatioii  rrauiree  four  examinstioBs,  and  the 
■tttneets  eomprieed  are — (1)  nuthematici,  eeolc^,  natnnl  philo- 
ta^j,  chemistry,  sooloff^,  botany,  and  dmwing ;  (2)  practicnl 
work,  to  acqaire  ■  knowledge  of  which  the  student  gecMtlly  ar- 
laagu  to  sem  fqr  a  year  or  two  under  a  fonwt  officer  ;  (8)  an  ond 
•wnination  in  the  principle!  of  forestry,  eDrreyiiiK,  geology, 
feydrology.  fonst  aoekigy,  and  botsiiy ;  and  (4)  these  i^d^es 
appUsd  piacfleslW,  •  tract  of  Ibivst  aiMm  200  aem  ts  be  snrvqjsd, 
aid  levels  lontd  ma  Has  of  8000  or  iOOO  feet  The  oourse  oTstiidy 
extends  from  fear  to  rix  yean ;  thastndeBttitaabeeamssa  "fitrest 
candidate,"  sad       look  fir  Oovemmott  em^ojmant. 

Botland,  on  acooaot  of  its  formation  nod  climate, 
powwiiw  no  indigenona  forests.  The  lioantry  ia  so  inter- 
aeoted  by  water  that  it  is  extremely  anbject  to  fogs,  and 
being  little  above  the  sea  level  it  is  greatly  expwed  to 
wiads,  those  from  the  north-vest  eapecially  being  pre- 
jodicial  to  tree  growth,  while  the  marshy  ground  prevents 
(he  roota  from  penetrating  far  into  the  aoiL  There  is, 
bowavar,  along  the  roada  and  embankments,  a  considerable 
amount  of  timber;  consisting  of  beech,  poplar,  wjllow,  and 
ash,  which  attain  a  large  size,  and  in  tiie  management  of 
such  avennes  the  Dut^  excel.  Elms  also  thrive  on  the 
ambankmento.  Fhe  extensive  dunes,  amounting  to  140,000 
«cre^  are  planted  chiefly  with  hardy  conifers  (Marah). 

Belgium. — The  physical  features  of  Belgium  are,  except 
in  the  northern  part,  very  different  from  those  of  Holland. 
The  chief  forests  are  in  the  districts  of  Brabant  and 
Fknden,  and  die  old  foreat  of  Ardennee  atill  extends 
■long  the  soalh-eaatem  frontier.  Aoeordingto  Siemoni,  io 
1872  Belgium  had  18  per  cent  <MF  her  soil  covered  with 
wood.  Becent  retama  f^ve  the  area  of  atate  forest  in 
Belgium  aa  nearly  75,000  acres,  and  of  eommonol  fonats 
SOOjOOO  Mcai^  all  twiiig  nndar  Gownmnt  oontroL 


Qermaay  is  in  general  well  wooded,  the  foreata  W 
Pmaaia  b^ng  estimated  to  cover  23-36  per  cenb  of  the 
whole  anrCue;  while  Wiirtemberg.  haa  81*22,  and  Baden 
88*90.  rhis  wealth  is  psrtiy  due  to  tin  abnadaot  natonl 
snpply,  and  partly  to  the  methodical  way  of  treating  foteito 
adopted  by  all  the  states  of  the  eopire.  the  winten 
being  long  and  severe,  ah  abondant  aopply  <^  foel  ia 
almost  as  essential  aa  a  sufficient  aapply  of  food.  This 
necessi^  haa  led,  in  the  abaenee  of  coa^  and  along  with  a 
passion  for  the  chase,  to  the  preaervation  of  foresta,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  an  admirable  system  of  foreat 
cultivation,  almost  as  -carefully  oondncted  as  field  tiUaga 
We  need  only  enumerate  a  few  of  the  principal  wooded 
tracts  bordering  on  the  Bhine  and  the  Elbe.  The  Black 
Foreat  atretehea  tha  whole  length  of  the  graod-dachy  of 
Baden  and  part^of  tite  kingdom  of  Wllrt«mbei%  from  the 
Xecksr  to  Basel  and  the  l^e  of  Constance.  tc^eta- 
tion  resembles  that  of  the  Yoeges;  forests  of  aproce,  Scotd, 
and  silver  firs,  mingled  with  birches,  beech,  and  oak,  are 
the  chief  woods  met  with.  The  forest  of  Rippoldsau,  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Kiosig,  is  one  of  the  best  forerts, 
and  ia  managed  with  great  care.  In  the  gmnd-dnchy  of 
Hesse,  the  Odenwald  ranga  of  mountains,  'abeb^ing 
between  tha  Usiue  and  the  Koekar,  contains  the  chief 
sui^y  of  timber,  l^ieae  two  laq;e  tracts  of  fnast  an 
favonrably  sitoated  with  reqwet  to  water  carriage^  tsd 
from  them  the  auppfy  of  timber  for  exportation  is  mainly 
drawn ;  it  is  now,  however,  so  much  diminuhed  in  pasting 
down  the  Rhine  through  populous  districts,  that  it  no 
longer  suffices  for  tiie  demands  of  the  Dutch  shipbuilders. 
The  largest  spars  are  called  "  Hollander."  The  floating 
operotions  down  the  several  faribataries  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
^acl^  Forest  are  very  instructive,  and  tha  timber  trade 
may  there  be  studied  ^th  advantage^  In  the  duchy  of 
Na^san  there  are  tha  large  wooded  tracts  of  tite  Weatsnrald 
and  the  Taonns  mountain  langei,  and  tha  forasta  cover  a 
large  area  extending  batwieen  Nauwied  and  BieberidL  Li 
Rhenish  Prussia  tlie  valuable  foreats  nearly  equal  the  arabls 
land  in  extent  Th^  lie  partiy  in  the  Ardennes,  on  tha 
borders  of  Belgium,  and  on  the  mountains  oveibanging 
the  Upper  Hoeelle,  but  they  do  not  fumiah  such  stately 
trees  as  the  Sclivanw^d  or  Black  Foreat  and  the  Odenwald. 
The  Vosgea  forests  were  ceded  to  Germany  in  1873,  after 
the  Franeo-Pnusian  war.  The  Spesartwald,  near  Asch- 
s£fenburg-oD-the-lUne  In  Bavaria,  is  ons  it  the  most 
exteadve  foreata  of  midiUa  Gtormsny,  eontaioio^  la^ 
masses  of  flue  oik  widi  extenaiTe  plantations  of  eonifeross 
trees,  spruce,  Scotch  fir,  and  lareh.  Bavaria  posiBsses 
other  fine  forest  tracta,  stic^  as  the  Buerieehcwald  on  the 
Bohemian  frontier,  the  Kranzborg  near  Munieh,  and  tha 
Frankewald  in  tiie  north  of  the  kingdom.  N«th 
Qcrmany  haa  extensive  forests  on  the  Harts  and  Itmrin- 
gian  mountains,  while  in  East  Prussia  large'  tracto  of  flat 
ground  are  oovved  with  Punts  qifwrifM,  Aliu  awafsa,  and 
juniper. 

Pruasia,  induing  Hanover,  contains  aboot  SO  million 
acres  of  forest  land.  About  half  of  this  ia  {ttivatt  prqierty. 
and  of  the  other  half,  managed  by  tha  states  part  is  com- 
munal or  ecclesiaatical  forest.  Of  the  state  ftHtesta,  equalling 
6,200,000  acres,  a  small  proportion  is  moorland  yet  to  bo 
planted.  The  yield  of  the  aUte  woodland  io  1871,  a  large 
portion  of  which  bears  Scotch  fir,  was  204,796,260  cuiRo 
feet,  or  34*5  cubic  feet  per  acre  of  the  area  devoted  to  the 
produce  of  timber,  lie  total  income  for  the  year  for 
timber  and  other  forest  products  amounted  to  £3,100,000, 
or  about  six  shiUings  an  acre,  little  more  titan  haU  of  iiriiiA 
went  to  working  expenaee,  the  coat  of  the  fbiwk  icademim 
commutation  of  Mrvitudes,  and  road  tesas. 

Mndi  haa  bean  done  in  Oerauny  to  preservs  aait 
devekfi  the  forest  Tssoonae  hf  em>UBbbg  tnioiv 
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itihoob,  widi  tlie  molt  that  ■ylnealtora  hu  bMo  mort 
toeocataly  itodied,  and  the  Muaomical  muBgemttnt  of 
woodlaiul  moat  neceaafolly  cartiad  od(  u  that  oaontrjr, 
na  ff^lowiog  ai^t  academiaa  existed  prior  to  the  noifica- 
tioD  of  the  empire.  Each  state  had  ooa  achooL  ^ni«y 
an  now  being  mnodelled  with  a  oeatnl  ofica  at  Bariin. 


Tlttnarh   in  Thnrinp^  B«x« 

Wdmar. 
nanat,  Bair  Drnden,  Sem». 
ITaMtadt  ElMnwsU.  bmt  ficiQn. 
XSndea  in  Huonr, 


Oietoen  in  HaiM. 
Cariitfuha  in  Badsn. 
HoIi«nl»ini,  bmt  StaHgtf^  la 

WttrUmbatf. 
Asehaffenborg  In  Bavubk 


Tim  tteademiea  at  Neaattkdt  Eberswald  aod  Aschaffsn- 
Imig  mre  for  the  atody  of  forestry  alone,  while  in  the 
«llian.  Um  parsnil  of  agnenltanl  or  aaaiaaering  knowledge 
it  eombined  with  it.  la  Ganuu^  uo  foiesl  aerrtce  ia 
ft  rtata  dapartmeD^  filled  l^yoatha  good  poaition,  who 
an  apeeia^  tniaed  for  the  po^xwa;  Ae  period  of  traio- 
ingextenda  orer  five  7ean,iBdita  ooaiae  ii  thdh  daaoribed 
hj  Campbell  Walker.^ 

"Hotiung  rtroek  ms  u  mero'itinarksbb  thsn  the  extent  end 
vsrisd  natim  ei  the  stodiw  raqnirad  &ani  forest  csndidstes  or  pro- 
tetioBsn  in  Pnsns,  snd  the  nnrober  efjesis  tlu/  sre  content  to 
BMod,  fitst  in  stndring  and  tlten  in  wsiting  for  sn  appointment 
Tb»  wooM-be  obthrdtr  nnsl.  after  ^sanng  osrtaln  urau  at  a 
Govvmnent  acbool  of  the  fltst  dssi,  qiend  a  Tear  witb  an  ober- 
likatsr  in  e  '  rener,'  and  then  pas*  aa  exasaiiiatioa  as  forest  pupil, 
aftv  lAIdi  then  to  a  tvonsnreoane  at  •  Itesst  aeadeiuy,  ana  an 
aiaBdnatioa  in  eeientiftc  fbrestiT,  lend  satmin^  tc,  en  pairing 
^ieh  tba  papil  bsoomess  jM-laiulUat;  uen  other  two  jean 
pnetlcal  stadf .  during  at  least  nine  months  of  which  he  miut  acta- 
■U7  perfbrm  the  duties  of  a  forester,  after  which  oomes  the  final 
Goremmmt  ezuBioation,  on  paning  which  he  enters  the  ^nAa  of 
cbirtirMmr-kandidal.    Tbn  di  tMtwlzt  the  two  examinations 

is  that  iJiif  first  testa  the  eandidats's  knowle^  of  tbeoretiesl  foreitxy 
aad  I'ffgn-***^'*"'**,  whibt  the  letter  teste  01s  aUli^  to  ^plj  what 
ha  has  wsmt  snd  eepabdlitj  for  'Snnd^Bsnt  as  ohnfcirster  snd  is 
the  higgler  gtsdes.  Ailsr  passing  us  finet  examination  the  ofrsr- 
fhUin  liiwin'ifiif  te employni  ss  sn  ssststsnt  in  the  academies  snd 
eeat^^oAees,  in  making  forest  sarreri  and  woffcing  ^ans,  and 
wstimsa  aeting  in  ehijga  of  a  rerier,  leedTing  eetteln  dailj  or 
•mUj  aHowancsB  whilst  ao  emplojsd.  After  fire  or  six  years  of 
ttda  prolwtioa  hs  may  look  forward  to  being  permaneKtly  a)>pointed. 
Tbos  we  IiAve  at  leSst  fire  r«>n  spent  in  study  aod  otlier  five  in 
^bstite, — the  former  without  any  pay,  and  uie  Utter  only  with 
iiii«ll,is  sUowancei,  whilst  sotndly  employed,  before  the  wonld-bs 
fcmt  <rfBeer  is  isstalled ;  and  the  time  is  genenlly  mach  longsr. 
Tat  so  great  is  the  deeire  for  Goremment  ssirioi^  slid  psrUndsriy 
tosst  sarriae,  in  Ptwds,  uid  Indeed  In  Oenasaf  geawmliy,  that 
ttM*  ia  DO  laek  «(  eol^Utesa. 

**?na  fanala  fam  put  of  the  lefyaae  deppitnen^  and  are  pre- 
rided  ew  Iqr  en  sMoH^jSmlmsMfr  and  mUttiUrUa  MnUof, 
iUed  hj  a  nreane  eooneiUor  and  J<4nt  MhMtriaX  dirddor  and  a 
aaaieumi  eoancil,  with  suitable  estebllshmente  and  aecretaiies  /or 
the  fenoew  bfanohss.  ....  The  obtria'nd'fonimtitUr  Is  gorcmor 
«C  Aa  ae«d«miesi  and  at  the  head  of  each  is  sn  Atr-forftmiU^, 
iidsd  by  a  anmerons  staff  of  profesaors  and  assistants.  .... 
n>ers  is  a  control  (ilBce  of  aeooant  at  Fotsdun,  where  all  the  forest 
•seoaBto  of  the  ssrsrsl  provinces  are  finally  audited  before  going  to 
the  ministry  of  finaaet.  ....  The  IS  pravinoes  tH  Pruria  are 
divided  Into  SO  drolss  (Jt««n[)Vites&-t),  sad  to  each  of  these  an  ofrsr. 
futtmtMtr  ia-meinted  to  tsprssant  the  forest  dspartmeot  in  the 
fjimril  *^  \t»^  ■Jmhii«tT»tini>(  flaffmiiij),  nA»A  ^fy  wmftllliw 
end  by  tfie  for^tmMim,  es  a  boani,  to  represcnt  forest  intersste  in 
the  OOTanment,  and  administer  the  department  to  the  best  edvan. 

Sp.  Text  in  order  come  the  >!)rtAiieMers.nnmbering  108,  in  charge 
df  visions  witb  sn  average  area  of  85,000  hecterea,  and  then  the  exe- 
cotiTO  oflloer*,  704  obtrfMUrt,  with  chaigea  averkging  aboot  SPOO 
hectares,  to  each  of  wUoh  is  attached  xfonlTtndatU,  or  collector  ol 
fairest  revenve,  and  ttHifiHtten  (or  overaoers),  with  ranges  of  from 
iOO  to  1000  hectares.  The  forcete  have  all  been  sorveyed,  rained, 
gad  divided  into  block^^  and  there  are  aocnrato  maps  repreaentiDg 
Ae  aztent  and  litnation  of  each  forest  distrit;!,  and  the  description 
snd  the  timber  growing  ineech  block.    Wbstever  be  the  nze 

of  the  woods  every  tree  Is  recorded,  snd  a  WOTldog  plan  is  drawn 
ovt  end  fallowed,  — oerbdn  spsdes  being  destined  to  longer  or  shorter 
growth,  aecordinR  to  their  premies  ei  vitslity  or  liabilitv  to  decay. 
It  m>y  be  roDiarked  that  each  mspo  form  the  startingpnnt  of  ercry 
•Irm  qrstsm  at  forestry." 

-  At  Asehaffeaborft  which  mn  bo  taken  aa  ao  eommple 
«f  GMOMa  fmaat  ochoo^  oaadtdates  for  OoTRiuiMDfe  »n- 


>  Averts  M  Arsit  JfawyraMi^  Leadoa,  MTt. 


eat  aarvlea  mnit  fink  jMaa  the  atsodard  of  the  hi^r 
eehool  or  gymnaainm,  which  inclodaa  dainca,  mathematiea, 
natural  history,  aod  chemistry.  Thejr  are  nsoally  aeventeeo 
to  nineteen  yeara  of  age^  and  they  first  become  apprentieea 
for  one  year,  aaaiatiDg  in  the  practical  work  of  a  fbceat 
dtatriet  The  fonat  eorricnlom  aocUikd*  over  two  and  a 
half  yean.  Beaidea  tba  direetor,  then  mn  four  prafaaaon, 
iHio  teach  the  following  ntijectB  ^ 

L  JW«i*y.  Qensral  msa^erosnt,  plsatingepeiatidiis,  vataatlM 
aarv^  rotattOB  end  details  of  weAiag  pin,  tnasport  a«d  aslo 
of  tlmhsr  and  other  fimat  frodnes^ 

II.  JVUtuwf  Setemett,  with  special  isfsrsnea  to  forest  reqabe. 
mente :  meteorological  phenomena,  Mgaolo  chemistry,  nntritfos 
fit  plants,  iTBtanauo  botany  and  loology,  sntomolosy. 

til.  JMoMiei.  Survq/tKa  and  Enginm^nff,  with  JI«»t.«NbKiM: 

IV.  Fontt  LtgUlaHm  Mi  Polk*. 
'  Practical  instntction  is  given  in  the  laboratory,  and  exenrslans  are 
made  in  the  fmets.  The  stndente  who  pam  the  Anal  examiDation, 
after  fire  years'  tnlnlng,  are  (|neliAed  for  appointmente  in  the  fbnat 
ierrics.  GerefU  obeerratlons  are  made  at  Aacb^enbaig  rMardli^ 
the  influence  tit  foreete  on  the  air  and  soil,  their  hy^soie  unport* 
snce  and  effect  on  clunste. 

.^uifrki,— Anstria,  including  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
poBBeaaeB  a  vast  amonnt  of  timber,  about  one-third  of  the 
prodnctive  area  being  rettumed  as  woodland,  and  covering 
66,000  sqnara  miles,  aitanted  more  in  the  eaak  than  in  the 
west  There  are  3,330,000  acres  of  foreatbebni^ng  to  the 
atate,  chiefly  in  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Tiuut^Taiiia,  and  Ae 
Alpine  regions  Uurongfaoat  the  empire.  Dalaatis  lod 
latria  alone  have  »  defident  supply  of  timber,  owing  to 
ptevions  devntationB;  bat  the  Qovmuncnt  ia  here  makng 
great  efforta  to  reatore  the  foneia.  The  ptevailug  treea  in 
the  U^er  altitodea  are  Abie*  tttcd»a  aod  ptdvtata  and 
Pimu  moniana  and  Larieia.  The  larch  tnioglea  lai^^ 
with  the  pinea.  lo  the  low-lying  tracta  of  tlw  Alpa  and 
Carpathian  momttaind  the  beech  ia  the  principal  tree ;  hi 
the  north-wert  fceverel  speciee  of  oak';  in  the  south  the  dm, 
poplwi  choetnat,  and  walnut.  In  Dalmitia  and  aontherw 
Tyiol  ths  olive,  nnlbony,  and  fif  traea  abound.  Anatrla 
prodncaa  anno^  abont  67  millHm  enbie f eat  of  timber; 
snd  of  other  ftneat  prodnota  die  foOowii^  tra  prinev^ 
itema  i— 

(00,000  ewts.  gill-anU  I  ISO,O0O  ewta.  tarpentine  and  imIb. 
100,000        potadL       I  4,000,000  „    tanning  berk. 

The  total  income  in  1873  from  the  Anatrian  state  foreeta 
was  i,I48.000  golden,  the  expenditare  3,049,000  gulden, 
leaving  «  net  profit. of  about  £90,000.  Tlia  Anttriaa 
Goremment  are  wisely  deairons  to  conserve  «nd  utilise  their 
valuable  forest  property,  and  then  ia  a  atate  foreat  depart- 
ment with  a  Btaff  of  1170  persona^  .33  of  whom  araakuled 
officera  of  high  poaition.  In  parte  of  Bohemia  and  Hon- 
gary  'wtin  forests  have  been  destroyed,  rendering  useless 
much  soil  titat  ia  unfit  for  agricalture.  Encouragement  ia 
given  by  the  state  to  peraona  who  make  soeceaafnl  efforts 
to  plant  denuded  ground. 

Scientific  forostry  is  not  so  advanced  as  in  Germany,  bat 
increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the  subject.  The 
p..ncipal  forest  academies  ore  at  Marieo-bmna  near  Tieana* 
with  a  largo  staff  of  professors,  a  laboiatoty  and  miiBMii^ 
and  at  Bchemnitz  in  .Hungary.  The  cosiaaa  hat  tiino 
years  after  passing  the  gymnaslnm  eramiaation,  is  afe 
Aschsffeuburg,  OUier  scademies  for  tminiog  more 
sively  in  the  practice  v(  forestry  have  a  shorter  course. 

Ruaia. — ^The  inequality  of  the  dtstribtttion  of  wood  in 
the  Russian  empire  is  very  remarkablei  Hie  north  of 
Great  Bussis,  the  government  of  Perm,  and  Finland  have 
a  loige  proportion  of  forest  land,  and  the  export  of  .timber 
from  Ardiungd,  St  FMersboig^  and  Biga  in  very  greaL 
In  eentral  Rosaia  there  are  also  large  and  valnable  forests, 
but  in  the  eonth  they  become  scanty.  It  was  reoently 
reported  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  geographical  aode^ 
I  of  Tienna  by  Councillor  Wo^.that  the  ViMga  ia  dconaaing 
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IB  Tolnme  owing  to  tbo  Jutructioa  of  wood  m  itt  TtUey,  ao 
M  Id  affect  materiallr  tho  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Sea 
-of  AnJ.  With  the  exception  of  Besaarabi*  and  the 
OtnflttPf,  indndiag  the  ngion  aoatb-mst  of  tli*  Oupun, 
ths  wmthun  diatrictB  of  KiusU  bordering  the  BUek  and 
Cuiiiaa  S«aa  ue  ttxtnmely  baro  of  wooS,  and  for  hoiueholt] 
Inal  the  people  vae  w  compost  of  straw,  leavea,  &o.  The 
GoTomment  haa  attempted  the  planting  of  portions  of  the 
Ta^t  iteppes,  and  near  Odeua  there  are  fine  plaotations  of 
AiiMthtu  ^ndulota,  which  give  promise  of  success  lo 
farther  plantings  (Manh).  The'foUowing  statistics  of  the 
proportion  of  woodland  in  Rauia  are  giren  in  the  Journal 
yTForeitrjf,  1877  : — 

"Tb«r«  m  in  European  ItiuaU  ftlono  172,418,000  deulAtini 
(abont  iOO,SOO,000  acre*)  of  foreata,  or  13*S  per  cent  of  tho  entire 
territnrjr.  Bach  an  oxt«nt  of  fomts  ia  not  to  be  fonml  in  ahj  other 
eonnbrof  Xnrope.  Two-thirdi,  or  flS  per  ennt,  of  the  man  of 
fafestsext«ndomt]Mli(nih-M*tefndi*tn<3ta;  then  follow  the  north- 
WMtemgovamnwnta,  where  the  rcia tin  proportion  to  the  general  area 
is  M  to  60  per  cant  In  the  nUdla  Toica,  the  Baltic,  anO  woittm 
ud  eantral  proTinocs  the  proportion  ia  IT'S  per  cent,  in  the  touth< 
«eataniitisS1SjMreent,inthe  Little  RnaEsaodStenM  go  vernmenta, 
faeladliig  the  Crimea,  it  ia  only  07  par  cent  rintand  and  the 
Oaaeuna  are  not  inclnded,  which  contain  iplendid  timber  in  great 
variotj,  northe  Foliiji  gOTemments,  where  the  foreata oecrapy  ■  very 
axtenaiTa  area." 

Id  the  Paris  EiIiibitioB  Beport,  1867,  the  area  of  forest 
bi  liiluid  it  ^Tsa  at  3,800,000  acres,  bat  io  the  most 
aacMrible  parts  wavtefnl  Md  serlotu  4*n<id'>tu>a  baa  taken 
place. 

The  Seoteb  flr,  the  spmoe,  and  the  Siberian  larch  are 
the  moat  common  coniferoos  trees  in  Rnssia.  The  apruce 
penetrates  furthest  north,  the  Scotch  fir  grows  well  in  tlie 
Crimea  and  the  Oanoasns,  while  the  larch  is  chiefly  found 
in  the  district  drained  hj  the  Fetchora  rirer,  and  through- 
out Siberia  These  three  form  the  staple  of  tiie  Bnnian 
tioaber  export  trader  Birch  ia  also  a  tree  of  tbe  northern 
latitodea,  and  axtanda  eaatwarda  m  for  aa  Kamchatka. 
In  the  eentnl  and  OTW  ft  luge  put  (rf  t^  Bonthem  porUona 
U  EoiopoaD  Boi^  thece  ate  good  foreata  of  oak,  and  the 
beech,  boxwood,  ash,  lime,  maple,  and  walnut  all  grow  in 
more  or  less  proforion.  The  oak  does  not  cross  the  Urals. 
Hie  ridges  of  the  Crimea  are  doUied  with  Coniean  ^e 
{Piitm*  Larieto),  while  the  Bcotch  fir  and  beech  form  fine 
foreata  in  the  Caoeaans. 

Th«  aannti  cotmunption  of  wood  wlthJa  the  Buasttn  empire  is 
Muntnoni^  the  oatimated  Taloa  being  VO  nilUtois  of  ^blaa,  the 
tailwaja  nqnirlng  for  fnel  alone  7  million  lonUes  wortli.  In  the 
■bienca  of  aton*  naarlj  all  the  buildings  are  mads  of  wood.  Zrtrj 
year  upwards  of  100,000  Tcaoela  of  diSwent  descriptiona  deacend  the 
KoislBn  liTsn,  moat  of  wUoh  on  reaching  tlieir  destination  are 
broken  up  for  building  oc  f neL  Scotch  iir  and  snmoe  are  oanalljr 
mriajta  tot  this  purpose.  The  ooUectioa  of  ream  and  tar  in  the 
northern  pforiaoot  ie  very  ^reat,  about  7000  tons  of  tar  b^g 
annnalij  ezportod.  A  new  indostrr  has  apmng  up  of  late  years, 
tIk,,  BuUnc  polp  for  paper  fhon  Um  wom  of  too  sspsn,  a  tree 
which  nadify  roproduesa  itssU.  The  lime  fwaUiea  matnial  for 
rope,  cordage,  and  matting. 

In  IS68,  Baron  Ton  Berg,  a  distingnished  forert  oiHcer  of  Saxony, 
was  iMueated  to  report  oa  the  foreata  aad  forest  management  of 
Finland,  and  subsequently  also  of  Poland.  Tlie  tatabluhment 
two  schools  of  forestry  resulted  from  his  visit  At  the  stikool  of 
Nova  Alexandria  in  Poland,  established  in  1SS8,  the  teaching 
of  sgrioaltore  is  combined  with  that  of  forestry.  The  passing  <^  a 
monasiom  examination  is  necessary  before  admission.  The  conns 
«  sto^  eorers  three  years,  when,  after  the  final  exunination,  the 
(tadsnta  receive  ■  diploma  entitling  them  to  employment  in  the 
anviae  of  Qownuaenfc  AtEn^  In  Finland,  where  the  school  was 
founded  fai  1U9,  the  fautenetten  Is  in  forestry  only.  Though  at  the 
ooauneaoement  the  education  and  quarters  were  given  free, 
the  school  had  to  be  closed  for  ImA  of  pupils  ;  but  in  1874  it  was 
reorganised,  and  now  it  seems  tobe  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
course  extends  to  two  years,  and  the  inatntction  indndes  forest 
law  aod  economy,  surveying,  book-keeping,  engineoTing,  matha- 
matiea,  and  Idndred  nbjects.  A  forest  school  abo  exista  at  Petor- 
oSaky  near  Moscow,  and  another  at  Bardiansk  oa  the  eea  (rf  Asoff, 
and  many  young  Snanuu  have  been  sent  to  the  Fnmchand 
Oecmaa  soho^  to  aeqidie  a  knowledge  of  fbcest  sefssosb 


Aoitmanis.— It  is  computed  that  there  am  ia  BonnaaiK 
2  million  acrea  of  forest  land,  thongh  not  wboUj  eorered 
with  wood.  In  the  plains  species  of  oak  predmainat^  aod 
aeoordiag  to  elevation,  walnut,  beech,  yew,  silTer  fir,  and 
•praee.  But  the  eotuferooa  trees  have  mostly  disappeared, 
and  the  foreata  have  been  greatly  damaged,  «4iile.  owini; 
to  grating  rights,  no  yoang  treea  have  been  allowed  to 
spring  up.  A.  small  forest  staff  has  now  bean  appointed, 
and  plana  are  being  formed-  for  the  astablidinieot  of  a 
achoul  for  trainiog  furest  assistants. 

France. — The  principal  timber  tree  of  France  ia  tho  oak, 
and  various  species  are  much  cultivated.  The  cork  cok 
is  grown  extensir&ly  in  the  south  and  in  Corsica.  The 
beech,  asb,  elm,  maple,  birch,  walnut,  and  poplar  are  all 
important  trees,  while '  the  silver  fir  end  spruce  farm 
magnificent  forests  in  the  Vosges  and  Jun  Munntaios,  and 
the  Aleppo  and  maritime  pinea  are  caltinted  in  the  aonth 
and  south-west.  Abont  one-serenth  of  the  entire  territoix 
is  still  covered  with  wood. 

Forest  legislation  took  *  its  rise  in  Fnnce  about  the 
middle  of  the  ICth  century,  and  thi  great  minister  Sully 
urged  the  efaforcement  of  roatrictive  forest  lawa  la  1669 
a  fixed  treatment  of  etate  foreata  waa  enacted,  and  in  1750 
Mirabern  estimated  the  woodlanda  in  Fnnce  at  TOtnilllou 
hectares.  Duhamel  in  1755  pabliahed  hia  famooa  woik 
on  forest  trees.  Reckless  destracttoa  of  the  foreet^ 
however,  waa  in  progress,  and  tho  Revolution  of  176^ 
gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  work  of  devastation.  Tho 
usual  results  have  followed  in  the  frequency  and  deatmc- 
tiveneas  of  floods,  which  have  washed  away  the  aoil  fnns 
tile  hill  sides  and  valleys  of  many  districts,  t^pecially  in 
the  south,  and  tho  frequent  inaad%tiona  of  the  lost  fifty 
years  are  no  doubt  caused  by  the  deforesting  of  the  source* 
of  the  Rhone  and  SaontL'  Laws  were  paawd  in  18G0  aad 
1864,  preriding  for  the  ntoreatiDK  "reboaeniMt,*  of  the 
alopea  of  mountains,  and  these  lawe  take  effect  mi  priweta 
as  well  as  state  property.  Beneficial  reanlta  have  already 
ensued.  Thousanda  of  acres  are  annually  planted  in  the 
departments  of  Kautea  and  BoAsea  Alps ;  and  during  the 
summer  of  1675,  when  much  injury  was  done  by  floods  in 
the  south  of  France,  the  Durance,  formerly  the  most 
dangerous  in  thu  respect  of  French  rivers,  gave  little  caue 
for  anxiety,  and  it  ia  round  the  head  waters  of  thia  river 
that  the  chief  plantations  hare  been  formed.  While  tracts 
formerly  covered  with  wood  have  been  replanted,  plantft- 
tions  hare  been  formed  on  the  white  ehifting  aanda  or 
dunes  along  the  coast  of  Gascony.  A.  forest  of  Pimmt 
PinoMter,  150  miles  in  length  and  from  S  to  6.  broad,  now 
stretches  from  Bayonne  to  the  mouth  of  the  Qiroade,  ruaad 
by  means  of  sowing  steadily  continued  since  1 789 ;  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  some  pine  in  the  department  of  Londea 
has,  along  with  draining,  transformed  low  manhy  grounds 
into  productive  soil  With  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  a  latge  extent  of  forest  was  ceded  to  Qenaanr  ta 
1871. 

An  oOcisl  report,  dated gives  tho  following  forest  areas:— 

fatate  forests   000,000  heotaioL 

Communal  foreita  ,  3,000,000  „ 

Private  forests  „  «..„  6,000,000  „ 

Total  ^900,000  „ 

la  1877  the  French  sUte  forests  contained  »86,0U  heotan^  «a<f 
the  oonununal  1,919,623  heoUrea.  The  revenue  ia  1827  amonatod 
to  27,000,000  francs,  threc-fonrtbs  of  which  was  bom  the  mXa  of 
timber,  and  one-fourth  from  other  forest  {«oduee.  The  eatiaMtod 
revenue  for  1877  waa  88,500,000  francs,  S«.&00,000  of  which  waa  to 
come  from  the  regular  fellings,  and  the  remainder  from  cztraotdiBaiy 
cuttings  and  minor  forest  produce.  The  annual  ezpaases  of  tlM 
forest  department  average  13,000,000  ffonca.  For  1877  tha  aotaal 
figures  were  lS,32fi,732  fraaos,  oT  which  sboat  6,000,000  is  fov  Um 
pay  of  tha  establishment^  two  and  a  half  niUions  fer  roads,  twe  ftv 
plantationa,  aad  the  balance  for  conaerranoy  aad  taaaagenonL 
Tha  deportment  ia  administered  by  11m  dliaetor  ipneraL  vh» 
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W  kb  hndqiurtm  tt  ftti%  iiditod  by  »  bowd  «f  «dmiBl>tn- 
liM,  wlto  meet  ttriw  a  WMk,  ud  «•  duigKl  with  tha  mvkinc  of 
tU  fbmt^  qaeitloiu  itf  rt^U  aad  l«w,  Sunoe,  ud  pUotaaoB 
woita.  Tha  flstablidiBant  oouiata  of  M  oooatfrmton,  174  'ioipoa- 
tors  'lit  nb-inmctan,  and  ftboat  430  omrdet  'gbUntmt,  ths 
mmbat  bang  NgnUtad  bf  ti»  «dMndw  of  u*  aarriM. 

Tlu  dsputmant  u  niMiUed  with  oScvi  from  tke  foMf  lehool 
at  HatwT.  This  fawtitatioB  fbondad  in  1831,  wban  IL  Lomiti, 
who  baa  ttodied  lonakij  in  Gemumy,  wm  i^ipdittod  its  first 
dtowlar.  Abt  Fiwoh  Toath  from  d^taai  to  tw^^TMOt  ot  «n 
■aj  ocowte  for  admianon  to  tba  athool  on  pndndag  oirtaia  ennB- 
catH*  aod  fifing  a  bond  gaaiantMinff  tha  jMLjineBt  S  IWO  ftmna  a 
nar,  and  600  fianoa  from  ttta  dataof  bu  juning  the  MtabUthmant  till 
M  I)  promoted  garit  gtntni  on  full  paj.  The  entrance  examina- 
tkNt  aoa^faai  arithoMtlc,  algabn,  goomatt^,  trigonometi^,  phTslcal 
tckncM,  ehemirtTT,  pUn-dnwing,  mecbaoica,  Qerman,  huitory,  geo- 


gi^hVt  and  frae-iabd  drawing.  The  papiU  past  two  Tcan  in  tha 
Hhool,  and  daring  a  third  attond  lactsrei,  whUa  taking  practical 
diatga  of  pcrtiooa     Joreat  near  ^aney.    Tha  kKooI  ia  under  a 


^nSoTt  a  asb-dii«etor,  and^^t  prohwaw,  beaidea  two  offieen  for 
aiQIarr  laatnettcm.  In  the  winter  eeadoit  aig ht  boon  daib  are 
■pMt  IB  tha  achoo^  aad  theanmmer  term  ia  diMy  pawed  In  fereat 
totniL'tta  pmUa  aeoompanjing  the  ptofeaiori,  wh«  the  teach* 
lagertbaaenool  to  ottfacla  linad  in  tha  foreat  Tbra  aranaaally 
Is  ta  60  Jrvtusk  papUa.  Ilw  FrMoh  OofwiOMBt  haa  kindly 
axtaadad  tha  benefit*  of  tUa  wall^aqulpped  inatttntion  to  eandldata* 
for  amploymeBt  In  tha  atate  foraata  of  %itiah  Indi& 

Stntiiriand. — Fomts  in  Switeeriiod  corer  aboot  18  per 
ant,  or  oDHixtli  vi,  tha  whola  hmi  but  in  ■oaw  irf  the 
«MtaM  «iMMifv  d^oniting  bai  taken  ^aoe.  On  the 
pn^toiM  Bovntun  ndw  tlu  forest  is  foand  to  ham  n 
pmrarfal  iaflneneo  in  prereotiogthe  tatmtJasa.  sndddMent 
of  anlsnehea^  and  in  the  Alpa  tha  wooda  are  preaerred, 
thoa^  ioaoffidan^,  1^  lav.  A  diatingBishing  feature  of 
Swin  foraeta  is  tb»  pranJanea  of  the  nlver  fir*  Ahie$ 
ptetmata,  wUak  ooren  large  traeta  on  the  monntains  no 
to  4000  feet;  the  larch  is  s6metimes  mixed  with  beech 
ta  SOOO  feet,  more  larelj  with  oak  and  walnnt  to  1800 
and  chcatnat  to  7B0  feat  Each  canton  n^nktai 
tta  ■aoagMimt  of  foieata  witUn  ita  own  Hntei  Init 
•AilB  imeatadtj  nada  in  tha  Fadaral  Gaanml  for 
tiha  intfodaatioK  cf  a  aidfetm  ^qratna  ai  kmt  la^sla- 
tiaa  ttzovglwat  Mm  rqnlilis  liafa  aok  yat  bera  moeeaa> 

TigoTooB  attempti  to  praaarre  and  taaton  wooded  land 
tra  BMda  in  some  of  the  cantons,  and  diffieoltiea  in  the 
tiaMpmrt  of  timber  from  Inaooeaaible  ponts  hare  been 
akOfidlr  owcome  hy  tiie  iBgenioos  (d^itaUon  of  wooden 
tiamtn^  and  iron  rope  slipa. 

/(sly.— Hie  kingdom  ti  lUij  oomfmm  wach  fiftrept 
dimataa  that  inthhi  ita  limits  wa  &id  tba  biiA  aod  ^n«a 
«l  ■orthamEDiop^  and  dia  diva,  fig,  maoiuMabt  and  palm 
«f  mora  acmthatn  ladtndea.  Tba  asoartainad  extent  of 
mad  in  1873,  ioeloding  the  wooded  island  of  Sardinia, 
was,  acoordiog  to  Siemonl,  6,03((,89S  hectaies,  or  aboat 
17*69  per  cant  of  the  entire  kingdom,  a  proporUon  which 
nd^t  with  adrantaga  ba  graatly  tncreased,  but  in  the 
latest  tetom  it  haa  fallan  to  12  34.  By  the  repobUc  of 
Vaniea  and.  the  dndl^  of  Oanoa  foreatal  lagTsIation  was 
alt—piad  at  nriou  parioda  ■  bam  tha  10th  eantniy 
dowDwatda  Thaaa  aSinta  weia  not  raeoearfolf  aa  the 
Gorammenta  were  lax  in  enforcing  tha  kwa  In  1789 
tin  VL  iasaed  regolatioita  prohibiting  felling  withont 
lieeaea,  and  later  orders  were  published  b7  bia  socceason 
b  Uw  Pontifical  Statea.  In  Lombardy  the  Woodsy  which 
fifty  yean  ago  reached  nearly  down  to  Uilaoj  have  almoat 
disappeared.  The  province  of  Cchdo  contuns  only  a 
remnant  of  the  primltiTe  foreata^  aod  the  same  may  abo  be 
said  of  tba  aoathem  alopea  of  T^roL  At  BaTenna  there  is 
stiQ  a  laiga  foreat  of  attwa  pina^  i^tw.i^Hua,  tboogb  it 
haa  bam  mdoead  to  a  third  of  Ha  fMmar  extant  The 
pUna  cf  Tneaoy  ara  adomad  with  jduitad  traea,  the 
'<6&f%  molberry,  fig,  and  ahnond.  Sardinia  is  rich  in 
mod^  which  corer  one  fifth  of  the  area,  and  contain  a 
tugaaaoaat  of  Ml^<}Mrm  Aiiar,  JZo6Nr,udC<rm  In 


Sioity  the  forasta  hara  bean  long  felled  sava  tha  nme  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Etaa. 

The  deatmction  of  wooda  haa  bean  gradoal  bat 
paiuBtent;.ia  the  end  of  tha  17tb  centnrytiie  efifoetaof 
denndation  were  firat  felt  in  the  deetmctiTe  force  given  ta 
moan  tain  toiranta  by  the  deforeating  ot  the  Apennines, 
and  ap  to  the  present  tune  the  work  vi  demolitioo  con- 
tinnee.  Aooording  to  the  statistics  pabUabed  by  the  Italian 
Goremment  in  1870,  there  were  21  ((,801  hectares  of  atate 
forest,  indoding  woods  attached  to  royal  reaidenees ;  but 
by  the  sale,  alienatiMi,  or  destractioo  of  the  greater  part, 
the  area  lus  since  been  vety  greatly  reduced.  Of  oom- 
monal  and  private  fbteata  tha  extant  ii,  according  to 
Qorammant  statistica, 

mo.  ISTT. 

ConiiniinalforMU...S,ll»,»4hactana  ...  1,680,000 hactaiea 
Private  fonata  %O0S,I7«   S,04<^401 

Only  aboat  1,(H>0,000  hectarea  are  really  covered  with 
timber,  "  these  figorea  inolnde  land  with  mere  CQppiea  or 
broahwood. 

In  1807  tha  monaatie  ptoptnlj^d  TaBombroaa,  Tuscany, 
30  milea  bom  Flotanoa^waa  potehaaad  1^  QovMnmait  for 
the  pnrpaaea.  of  a  forcot  academy,  wU^  was  opened  in 
1869,  and  anargatio  maasnrea  were  initlatad^thioapuNiCithe 
kingdom  tot  the  {maervation  ot  Uie  remaining  wooda.  It 
is  to  ba  r^^ttad  thai^  by  a  change  of  policy,  the  area  of 
foreat  haa  now  greatiy  deoraaaed  The  adminiabativa  staff 
consiata  of  3  inspectoia  general,  35  foreat  impectore,  and 
about  300  subordinata  offidalai  Ibe  royal  foreat  achool  at 
Vallombroaa  is  surroooded  b/  a  splendid  forest  of  silver 
fir,  aad  a  laiga  extant  of  bcoadlaaved  dieabnt^  beach,  and 
other  traaa  ia  abo  attached  to  it  Pmuu  kci^muM  and 
Pnua  and  larch  are  tba  other  prevailing  conifara.  The 
number  of  pnpils  la  about  60,  and  the  coarse  of  study 
reaamblea  that  at  Nancy.  A  forest  periodical  ia  rcgtdarly 
pnbliabed  at  Florence.  Director  di  Berenger,  who  has 
auperintendad  the  actuxd  fi«n  ita  foundation,  ia  a  man  of 
great  leaning^  aad  anttor  ol  aavenl  importaBt  mha  on 
foreatry.  > 

j^xmoN^^orifyoI  are  vetydefieiant  in  woodland.  Tbe 
Faninaula  ia  not  uosuited  to  the  growth  of  timber,  aa 
evinced  by  the  noUe  foreata  litiA  ailatad  in  tfw  timea  ot 
the  Uoors,  eepeeially  in  the  aonttiern'  pronnceiL  Thwe 
waa  a  code  of  foreat  lawa  in  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Fbilip 
II.,  but  it  aeema  never  to  have  been  carried  ont,  and,  tba 
fine  forests  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  evthi  of 
denndation  ara  peritws  nowhere  more  Bignally  exemplified 
tbu  ia  Spun,  SAd  "'BentEScbevengoessofaras-toaacriba 
the  political  decadence  Spain  w^lly  to  the  deetruction 
of  the  foraata  "  (Marsh,  p.  306).  Althouj^  lux  ptyaiea] 
conditions  render  a  large  extent  of  forest  almost  ipdiapena- 
able  to  indnatrial  prograi%  Spun*  may  be  said  to  be  tha 
only  Enopean  eooatiyt  with  parhapa  the  eneptiMi  of 
Great  Britain,  in  wbidt  there  haa  iMon  no  praviaian  for 
tba  inotaetioa  of  vooda 

Iba  evergraan  oak  {Qturau  JUa),  and  ita  congener  the  oork  o*k 
(Quarww  Adw),  an  found  aaaoctated  with  Piiuu  JMnatUr  "The 
Siena  da  laa  AlbnJartBa,  aonthwaid  of  tba  of  Oranada,  if 
chitlwd  with  flr'wooda  np  to  tho  peaka  on  eartaia  places  as  Uiat 
tha  aziatlng  fonata  wonld  wpaar  to  be  tha  lamnasta  of  a  deatr^ed 
giidla of  ooniferaaa  tnwa.  fiMnailywmtlBg  all  theae  ehaiaa.  Ia 
tha  flnTiatiM  ralleya  tX  ua  Siarrw  flavada  belated  gronpa  erf  traea 
,t  tbemaelrea,  the  vtaeka  ot  woods'  (Bonfrey,  pw 


_'SX  In  cs&tral '  Spain  aad  on  the"  dmwa  vS 
there  an  atill  conaidwabla  tneta  covered  willL  Ptewa  LanAo,  P. 
fyrvmin,  and  P.  hal^tiuit,  while  on  tba  northern  oonat  Pimu 
Pinattdr  abonnda.  The  awaet  oheitnut,  isduenona  in  Spain,  forms 
foreata  mon  or  leaa  enltiTatad  for  tha  aake  of  lU  frni^  whidt  ia  an, 
impcoiant  aitiela  of  fbod. 

A  forest  aehool  haa  been  Uto^  eatabllabed  in  tha  IsenH  aad 
good  raaolta  from  the  training  there  nuqr  be  hopad  for. 

The  proportion  of  woodland  in  Portugal  ia  nearly  the 
aama  as  that  of  Qpna ;  bat  a  ajaton  of  managameat  ia  in 
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(^wntion  nndar  m  adB^l{Ilutnto^g0lle»I  of  forasti.  Thue 
an  tiire«  forest  tones  cbaracterized  by  the  pine,  the  ever- 
gtMD  oak,  ud  tlie  dedduooB  oak.  JPinut  Pvuuttr 
tdxMuds  ou  tbo  coast,  gifing  place  aonUi  of  lisboB  to  P.  | 
I'mtOt  atone  pine.  The  largest  forest  is  that  of 
Leiria,  eompoeed  chiefly  of  the  maritime  piai^  Pmm 
PiiuuUr;  and  a4i<>""°8  forest  are  eetabUsbmente  for 
tite  pi^iaratioa  of  tar  and  rend,  and  the  in^egnatMm  of 
wood. 

.India. — The  foreeta  of  British  India  are  of  great  extent 
and  value.  Under  the  rule  of  Hinda  and  Mahometan 
princes,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  years  of  British  dominar- 
tion,  title  forests  were  reckleealy  iojared  by  f eUiuft  or  by 
tka  ncarroBce  of  deetnotiTe  fires,  thereby  deterionting 
the  dlmate  and  inpOTertshing  the  people.  Bat  eonaerr- 
anoy  has  bean  introdneed  in  udb  to  preeorre  many  of  the 
advantages  they  are  ealeolated  to  afford,  to  make  them  a 
eonsiderable  sonree  of  revenne  to  the  state,  and  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  fatnre  g«n«rtii«u.  The  change  from  nn- 
cootroUed  waste  to  careful  st«te  saperrision  is  neceaaarily 
alow :  immemorial  osages  h&re  to  be  overcomb,  and  many 
obfltructions  to  be  removed,  before  the  department  ia  in 
good  working  order ;  great  prugresa  has,  however,  been 
madei  The  {orest  deparunent  is  now  a  branch  of  the 
pablio  service^  for  which  eaodidatee  are  aoaoall j  eelectad 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  IndiiL 

Atteatjon  wu  ftnt  directed  to  eobnmtloa  In  India  by  tha 
a^pointmsnt  of  a  committoe  br  tho  Britith  Anociktioa  in  cdin- 
Mrgh  in  liSO,  to  ooiuld«T  tha  probable  effect*,  in  an  •conomieal 
md  (Ayalcal  point  of  viev,  of  tfa«  datmcUon  of  tropical  foresti ; " 
aid  a  report  wu  ptiotwl  in  18(1,  ihoving  tha  Importance  of  .  pra- 
awting  aratjr  inHnanoe  which  t»di  to  maintain  an  eqaiUbriniDi  tt 
ImpMMitre  and  hnmidi^,  of  prevention  the  waste  of  valnaUa 
material,  and  tha  apacial  ^{dieation  to  tiMfr  varleos  Haea  of  Hu 
(ndkinoiia  tiinhera  of  the  coontry.  Indiut  botuiiifi,  to  tiiair 
arfol^  had  long  nrged  on  the  Qoreniiiwat  the  ncccaai^  of  atopping 
the  waate  of  nlnatua  timber.  AdTBOofng  drilisatioB,  the  pQigras 
of  agriealtiirc^  end  the  rapid  extention  oT  raQiraTt  aoon  rendered  it 
imperatin  that  meana  ahoold  hv  taken  to  otganiae  a  general  ajratem 
«(  forest  admlniatntioii,  to  control  the  clearing  of  indigenoiu  foreats, 
aad  to  eeoBonuM  pnbUc  property  for  tha  pnbllo  good.  About  1  Soft 
tha  flnt  attampta  at  onuixation  were  mada,  tho  eiecntin  amngi- 
racnta  bdng  Ut  to  tiw  local  adminiatratloni  In  Bombay,  Bnmiah, 
aad  Hading  enastfaton  wan  upcinted  who  atartad  aa  it  ware 
sta^e>handM  and  without  bUDm  aniatancc,  douen.ling  on  aneh 
help  aa  could  be  found  fa  the  local  anrricea.  After  the  mntinT  of 
ICLS^  a  ataff  of  fire  or  9ix  aaaiatanta  in»  aanctioned  tn  each  of  theae 
pravinces,  tbo  more  Tsloable  foraata  were  maj^wd  oat,  and  exact 
Information  wm  obtained  regarding  their  reaoortea.  In  1862  the 
Goremment  of  India  oiganlied  a  dnparttjieatal  system  of  conaerr- 
anoT  for  the  whola  empire,  aad  toe  ol&ce  of  intfoctor  general 
tl  marts  was  onated.  A  Fortat  Aet,  No.  4  of  188^  gara  power 
to  local  administratiooa  to  denareata  tha  Umita  of  atate  fotwt% 
aad  to  mem  cortBin  tnaa  for  atate  pwpooM,  and  notifiod  tite 
mods  of  prDoadnre  In  cases  of  damage,  oonflagratba,  Ice.;  and  Jn 
October  1877  theroportof  aaelectcofiunitteeo&aUU  to  amend  the 
Uw  reUting  to  the  preaemtiou  of  state  foreata  was'under  tlia  eon- 
rideratioa  ot  the  Indian  Ooreinment.  Many  of  thu  toreat  ofBoara 
lint  appointed  were  choaen  heconae  of  local  kaowledf.'O  aad  love  for 
natural  history  rather  than  their  knowledge  of  practical  foreatry, 
talt  with  theae  extended  operations  tha  want  of  trained  aaaiatanta 
soon  became  apparent  It  was  therefore  detenntned  to  train  young 
men  specially  for  the  work,  and  aa  fotestiy  b  in  Fnuice  a  hfaaoh  in 
Ooremment  aervloe,  advantage  ii  taken  of  the  f  jiest  school  at 
Haacy  in  France,  aad  flvo  or  aix  yontlia,  after  having  passed 
ftiMf^  tho  nmal  conns  of  study  there,  both  tbeoifiLical  and  rnsc- 
tleal,  are  annually  sent  to  India.  In  1876  the  offlo>m  of  the  higher 
gnkus  had  Inerrased  to  147,-1  iospector  general,  10  oonservston 
of  provinces,  138  depatiea  and  aaaiatanta.  The  post  of  inspector 
geoetal  ts  held  by  Dr  Dietrich  Brandia,  to  whoaj  energy  and  ex- 
Wtlence  ia  ia  great  meaaore  due  the  succcsa  which  has  attended 
the  progiesa  oTthe  department 

Uany  Urge  and  volnablo  tracts  of  fbfsst  are  fa  tna  tarritorlea  of  aa* 
tiva  euah ;  and  to  fraveat  these  b^g  iriully  dentrayed,  Uw  British 
'  Ggvaniasat  laaaia  thsm  Ibr  a  long  terra  of  yeaM,  paying  an  aonnal 


1 A  vary  oempialHutTO  tIbw  <f  Um  gaagwaMs  botany  of  tU 
Aalatb)  eoatinsttaadthsdUribateerttsflimwiahetauiaiaas 
jWtidelau. 


leut,  or  a  aeignon^e  <m  each  tree  felled.  Throngbeat  tha  aaaofa* 
the  foKMt  londa  an  burdened  with  giaaing  aad  other  village  ligM^ 
and  it  haa  reqaired  ranch  taet  to  efltet  the  fbmutioB  «f  mat 
reserrea  to  thwrpnsant  extent  As  opportnni^  oflte^  ■awssnsd 
forests  an  added  to  the  naerves.  Tha  foDowfiv  flgursa  emkncaall 
the  proviaoss  andar  tha  OorsruneDt  of  India  (exelnding  Uadias 
andOimbay).  In  187ft-ft  theareaof tesemedandlaaaed  farata was 
15,060  sqaan  miles,  being  sn  incnsss  of  SOOO  sqnon  mihs  dniag 
the  yav.  Tha  aggregate  ana  of  ^aaUtions  is  ohont  M.OOO  aan^ 
anid  tha  tooe<  enlttnrtad  in.tha  dirarent  pcovlneaa  an  as  foUon : — 
.TMaaodTeeL 


MsrSn 


Fa^ek. 


WeM  Pravlaea— J>eodar, 


..Ilk. 


r,  WilaeL  wmt  Btcw  ehaWoat. 
';«wB,Xlkar,Ber,a>a  WAwi^ 


aSras.. 


Oaaii  and  H  jaora... 


...Taak.  Bat  ftwdaisves^  O— arUi.  lacatni^ 
„.Taaka«d8uSdvMS. 
...IMi  B>«  BabaeL 


.Ad. 


The'  moat  Important  artiolea  of  export  are  task,  aaodsIwMl, 
entd^  csontchone,  and  lao,''the  last  elilefly  from  the  Centnl  n» 
vinoea.  In  1S76-8  the  fdIo*ing  amoonta  wen  exportod  bm 
India  1— 

TSM.  MeeeparTn 
OaoBtdwoe— iw  MM 

Cnteh  (C^Melnii..„........-.i.  t.TSl  In 

Mrnibakiii —   4UM  «  , 

Teak  (OO  oaUa  feel)   — SD,M  n  , 

The  expmt  of  teak  commenosd  about  162t,  after  the  onnexatiiai 
<^  Tanasaarim,  and  at  first  it  was  only  tma  Britiah  territcfy.  Ia 
1836  teak  began  to  o«ma  ftom  beyond  the  fhmtier  in  laigaly  in- 
cnadag  floantitias.  After  the  annexation  ot  fanst  waatiaaa 
in  BritSh  territory  wen  rwulatsd,  aad  tbo  avorsgs  SJWirt  to 
and  Ibi^  porta  from  ISH  to  1883  was  10,000  ton^  &«r  tinea  that 
amount  ooming  from  beyond  the  fhtntier.  Nearly  two-thiid»  ot  Of 
teak  goes  to  C^tto,  llamas,  and  Bombay,  and  the  rant  to  Britafak 
The  finest  teak  i^tation  ia  the  OonoUy  plantation  ia  Hslahat  sa 
the  Beypoi  Hirer  (Ifadras  Pnoidem^],  whsn  tha  ninlall  is  IM 
inehM  anaaally.  It  now  oorera  aboot  MOO  acrea,  and  100  aeman 
addsd  every  year.  The  reanlt  has  been  most  satirfartnir,  tn  As 
nrorlaioB  oi  an  immnue  stock  of  TsloaUs  matsriol,  and  uw  oatky 
bemted  is  bring  gndoaUy  recouped. 

Cutdi,  the  extract  of  the  beartwood  of  Aeaeia  CaUcku,  temm 
ehiefly  ftvm  Bnrmah,  partiy  from  Uyaoraand  Halsbar.  It  la  nan 
for  ten"!";  aad  d^Mng.  Lac  ia  chiefly  produced  in  Oaatral  India ; 
the  coliaotion  ia  expenai™,  but  the  quanti^  may  be  stfB  ftute 
increased.  SvUa  frMota  and  8M»Uktra  tfvu^  are  the  dusT 
lae-yisMiag  tress.  Caostchone,  thspodoceof  J^wsaloiKBa,  iseci- 
leeted  in  Lmm  and  Sikkim,  and  latteriy  also  ui  Bunnab,  wkm, 
however,  the  tree  ia  not  indigenoiu.  Moat  of  the  aandslwood  ef 
eorameroa  (Smiialvm  oOmi}  fi  fiom  HyaoM  and  Comk  ud  to  ex- 
ported from  Bombay.  In  Mysore  mote  thaa  half  «r  tba  fcss* 
revenue  is  derived  fhim  this  tree. 

The  surplus  fonat  revenue  from  the  dilbrsnt  prarinMa  Eor  IVM 
wa*  as  follows:— 

nsPn-dsaflrs^BggL.—;^ 

■asasy.—  —  W» 

jtettw  sum  AtmUtHWi, 
  ™.„_— <M-  IMSf 




Total. 


jnjajai  i^ss^  ar  miflo. 


Hack  expenditure  ta  needful  for  improring  the  roods  tbm^As 
fonsts,  and  for  tho  blasting  <rf  locks  in  rivers,  which,  both  la  ttj 
pUns  and  in  the  Hbnslaya,  are  mneh  nsed  for  floating  logo.  Wm 
Stations  on  a  lane  scale,  emcially  in  Madras  and  the  Pnigab, 
have  been  |onned  for  the  snro^  of  kflways  and  ateamboSta ;  tbo 
demareation  cl  foreate  ia  atea«£ily  carried  on,  tho  raserrca  an  rapped, 
and  laws  are  in  force  for  the  exolunon  of  cattle  Inm  the  reaanrss 
and  Ibr  ths  prevention  of  fins  j  waaU  haa  been  prohlfaaod,  andta 
many  waya  a  gradual  improToraent  is  takug  elasa.  Hew  naeta 
oftxieaiifra^dgrowtiiarebilngaoolimaUaBtf  I'^J^^ 
several  kinds  of  Buealyptua  and  Aeada  wen  fntreonesd  anew 
twenty-flve  yews  ago,  and  they  have  mode  roch^pnfjwss  th^^fts 
station  of  Ootucamond  is  now  almost  tnuronndad  by  a  fnest  sfttsw 
trees.  Their  nte  of  growtti  ia  wonderfully  laat,  mneh  fait*  Oaa 
that  of  the  indigenous  trees.  Yonng  forestaof  the  quinino-ywmf 
OitwAoiMw  are  coming  np  In  many  pUMo  The  managomen*  xtbsas 
oinehona  woods  wiu  probably  be  similar  to  the  treatmnt  a  oak 
eomiico  in  England  :  for  thonfeh  oak  boik  has  not  wtwwrtli* 
the  valoe  of  Jcauitfa  bark,  it  U  the  bark  in  botii  oases  for  wWA 
three  woods  sn  raainly  cultivated.  Thore  will,  howew.  be  m 
diffonnee  tiiat  while  oak  oop^  in  Enrope,  after  havingbsenHt 
ovs^nqobsa  thmifeorteea  to  twenty  yoart  to  T^rid  uNOff 
of  bark,  cinchoua  grow  so  rapidly  that  they  may  fMhaUy  Ds  «* 
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onr  tmj  ddith  or  tenth  rav  "  It  liu  been  dsddtd  to  MtiMi^h 
« ItaMt  aekMliii  Vortb  ludU  Cvr  tnipiu  cuididatM  for  tha  «xeca- 
tfn btaaches  of  Krrlce,  md  tOKttaeb  toit  ktegaamof  HMrrcd 

iBtMt 

The  tMk,  7edma  grandit,  vay  ba  called  the  Idiig  of  lEdlaa 
tinbtr  trees ;  it  is  priced  for  aUpbititdiiig  beyond  anj  other  wood, 
uti  ii  ipedall^  valaal)|e  for  worb.  in  contact  vith  iron.  It  is  in- 
digenoQs  id  Hmdnatau  u  well  as  in  Burmah  and  the  neighbouring 
states,  generally  growing  ia  conipanj  with  bamboos  and  other  trees 
in  dij  deeidnotts  woods.  It  grows  to  perfection  in  llalabor  and 
Wert  Bormah,  where  the  rainfall  is.heaTicet.  The  northern  limit 
li  abont  SS*  N.  Ut  The  sal,  Shorea  robutta,  another  most  import- 
ant tree,  fomu  cxtensirapure  forestsalong  th^bate  of  the  Hima'aTa, 
bom  AsBsin  to  the  Sntlej,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Central  India. 
Itjridds  a  heavy  dnnnia  ttntbor,  in  great  demand  for  building, 
nn  eaniana,  t|nd  rallwH  ileepeit.  The  doodar,  Ctdrui.Daiiant, 
lBtoXoTth]ndin<whsttB»lc  is  to  Madras,  Borabtjr,  andBonnah,  and 
what  sal  is  to  llenesl  ^nd  the  grest  Ganges  I^Mb.  It  is  indigenous 
it  thBiK)rth*west  HimaUya  aud  the  mounUins  of  Afsbsnistan,  and 
fimii  cztennTe  forests  lu  the  baains  of  the  Indus,  Tonse,  Jomoa, 
and  Dhsgirati  rirers.  Black  wood  {Dalbetgia  hU^olia)  and  sissu 
D^ttyia  Si*m,  toon  {Ctdrtla  Toona),  satin  wood  {Chlonaylim 
SwieUtua),  sandalwood  (iSMte/wM  aOuM),  .red  aanderawood 
ifUnearptu  tanUUhaa),  iaA  tha  ^ariotu  kuds  of  abony  UKOs- 
n/m)  are  amongst  the  ntoft  imptrtaht  of  the  many  T«lnsble 
-mods  India. 

^febU  a^totUanFond  OmsfrMMy  <4  veib.  fbliol  Aowbigth* 
Magieas  of  departmental  auminietnHoit  In  In^  lroln'lS62  to 
1871,  Isened  among  parliamentary  papers,  contun  much  ststTstical 
and  prs£tic»l  information.  The  sdvsnce  of  forest  msjugement  in 
ledis  hsa  led  to  the  pnbllcstion  of  three  nseml'handt>M>ke :—(]) 
n»  Flora  S^lvatUa  of  SotUh  India,  by  Col.  B.  H.  Beddome, 
Hsdrss,  1873  ;  (2)  the  admirable  Porttt  Flora  t/  A'orth-  tFat  and 
CaUral  Jndiit,  by  Or  Brsndis,  London,  1874  ;  and  <3)  Tk*  Forul 
Kora  of  SritUK  Burmah,  by  the  late  Snlplz  Eon,  Calcntta,  1877. 
The  systematic  working  of  the  foresU  has  also  been  facilitated  by  the 
fobli  iktion  of  a  code  for  the  transaction  of  forest  bnsineas.  There  is 
«o  annosl  conference  of  forest  olBcers,  when  questions  of.prindple 
and  practice  are  discussed  ;  and  a  qnarteriy  msgsziDe  of  forestrr — 
TKilitdiaJi  J1:>rcs(«r— published  in  Calcutta,  has  been  established 
for  the  record  of  obaervatious  snd  experiments.  For  a  eJusified 
list  of  tn«s  irith  Temaculsr  names  and  local  uses,  see  tlie  works 
eiled,  end  the  jury  reports  of  the  Uadru  and  I^injab  Exhibitions ; 
deghom's  Foretlt  and  OanUn*  o^  Sooth  India,  1861  ;  Drury's 
Ottfvl  PtanU  €^  India,  1873  ;  Dsleell's  Bomia^  Flora,  IMl  ;  and 
Stewart's  Pttnjai  7%»t^,  1889. 

dyfen.— The  coast  of  Ceylon  is  fringed  with  the  cocoMiwlm  ;  the 
hstsi  palm,  talinat,  and  palmyra  also  abonnd,  the  last  In  the  north  <^ 
tts  aland,  wbUa  the  fhtatior  is  richly  woooad,  htTlng  abonr,  eals- 
wndsr,  aatin  wood,  and  SO  orU.TatMtieaortimharTalnad  foreon- 
atowUni  and  shipbuildings  but  no  task.  Forest  nsetrea  are  being 
imsd.  (8e«£iHm«raMoi%)i«(aniii«Zevla»M,Thwaites,1884.) 

Siam. — The  fnests  of  Siara  contain  a  Urge  amount  of  tealc,  some 
«f  Which  has  been  exported.  Other  principal  trees  are  gambogs 
(OsitMM),  gutta-percha  (/sONONdro),  aa«la  wood  (ApiilaAi 
AgaJteeSa),  ratamb  dnrian,  msngosteen,  {Oareinia  Mangottam), 
and  sereral  ralnable  palms,  as  the  sago  {Sagut/iiriitifim). 
^  Bonto  is  remsrkablefor  its  Inxoriant  ngatraoi^  ud  the  cxten- 
si*a  foiesu  produce  innwood,  gattA-pwcEa,  ebony,  sandalwood, 
lataaa,  a^anwood,  gsnUr,  dnigon-bMod,  asm  palm,  and  tha 
1^  (CU^wUmh)  and  eamiAor  trees  (i)ry>iteje>t<MM). 

C»i«s.— The  forest  area  of  the  Vreat  empire  of  Chins  is  little 
haown,  sswasially  in  ths  northern  half,  which  resembles  Japan.  In 
tbeweat  uara  are  inwe  forests  eontalning  ebony,  sandalwood,  cam- 
phff  tree,  tallow  tc*t{St(ltiitgia idtyftra),  mulberry,  paper-mtdberry 
^JfreiusBMMis  pa^ffrif«ra\  vaniah  tree,  fnnenu  oypresa.  Th« 
Bogntsin  regions  of  the  islands  of  Pomoaa  and  Hainan  ate  well 
wooded.  From  Formoaawa  obtain  moat  of  our  aapplyofthecam- 
^  of  eonunerca.  (See  Fwtnna'b  China,  and  Bentham's  Flora 
Bmnf-hotigtiuia.') 

J^m  Is  wen  Wooded,  and  the  aiboiea]  flora  preaents  a 
nmmaUa  eombination  of  sub-tropical  and  temperate  forms,— the 
toea^sm,  Isunboo,  banana,  and  palm  growtng  with  the  pine,  the  oak, 
wa-lae^  and  conifem  in  great  Tanety.  The  erergiWu  oaks  and 
ns  maple*  sre  (he  fineat  of  all  Jawn  trees,  whilst  the  Shtu 
^v*ie^ira  or  U'lqner  tree,  X,  neMiatua  or  Tesetabl»>wax  tree, 
iMmu  eamvhora  or  camphor  tree,  and  paper-molbeny  sre  among 
-dis  remarkable  or  duiaoteriatio  trees  ot  the  country.  (Siebold  and 
Zoetarinl's  Flora  Javmiea.)- 

Aieriaposeeoses  immense  tracts  of  forest,  particiilarly  in  tba 
M^kbonrhoodof  Tobobk,  Tomsk,  and  EksUrinbnrg.  Pines,  larch, 
Mdar,  and  birch  are  the  prindpal  trees  on  the  nurantains  north  ol 
tha  neat  ateppcs  and  marshy  plains:  The  northern  limit  of  the 
FM  is  about  70*.  Willows,  sldera,  and  pophn  are  osed  for  fuel 
ontheplaiBs.  Elcns  and  wild ^oots srs msntioned  by trsTsllets, 
M tba  «a|i  is  not  indiganMa.  *lt  h  aatimatad  tha  Siberia  eon- 
Mto^OOO^  Mw^lMHtintht  dfatriota  aboTO  HBsd.  Tha 


TMt  plattea  of  Tartary  and  Tibet  Is  of  great  starlit^  dry,  and  abnoaC 
treeless,  and  the  climiatc  i«  very  unpropitioas.  In  MaaOMUla  there 
are  eztensiTe  eoniferooa  fotasts,  and  on  the  cut  coast  there  ia  said 
tobeoakon  tbamowitaiuLwhUeoBtha  lowlahdtbein^isirillaw, 
apricot,  and  mnlberry  W«  found. 

Amesica. 

America  fa  aU  quarters  of  the  worid  the  most  thickly 
wooded  with  primenl  forest  The  territory  on  the  oorth-wsat 
coast  and  islsnds  is  well  stocked  with  pine  timber. 
.  Canoiiit.— The  forests  of  Briti^  North  America  aM  of  tha 
first  importance  for  the  oomfbrt  ftid  welfare  of  its  people,  ss  no 
deal  is  round  in  the  centre  of  the  Canadian  domiiden.  Canada 
containad  immense  forests^  which  are  still  eztsnslTe,  chieflT  of  blacdt 
and  white  aprtiee,  tha  Wennouth  (FiHtu  Strofru*)-Bnd  other  ^ftam, 
which  grow  to  a  great  height  and  dq  not  »dmit  of  undemowth. 
Theda»aud  somtweforasta  are  also  rich  in  other  commercisTwoods, 
such  ss  oaks,  Bsb,  maple,  hi«korT,  and  wsInnL  The  cnort  of 
timber  Is  rery  great,  and  Oreat  Britsib  draws  more  from  Canada 
than  from  any  other  country.  iVav*  Sirobtu  yields  the  largest 
amount,  and  is  the  most  Tslnable  of  C^sdbn  woods.  It  is  now 
chiefly  obtained  frob  the  head  watea  of  tributaries  of  tha  8| 
Lawrence.  Theext«naiTelumbertndeia  caastngrat^ddenndatiaa. 
TrscU  of  Isnd  are  let  to  "  LOmb^'  Companies,"  whose  olijeet  fa  to 
get  as  faige  a  return  aa  posaiUe,  and  annually  thousands  of  aem 
are  dsatn^ed  b  flre. .  An  Ant'  baa  .recently  beAi  •pwirl  ngatdiag 
the  public  lanuof  tha  Dominion,  which  prorideafar  tha  caMw 
young  traai^  whereby  in  Quebee  it  fa  no  longar  permitted  to  eat 
pins  trees  less  than  1  foot  diameter  at  the  stamp.  It  haa  alio  bosk 
proposed  to  esUblish  a  school  of  lorastiy. 

VniUd  StattM. — Th^primitire  forests  of  America  wen  of  immense 
eitent,  and  containod  a  remarkable  dirarsi^  of  species,  coTering  in 
the  17th  centuty,  with  insignificant  exceptionst  all  that  portion  of 
the  North  Araerkan  continent  which  has  been  ofcupied  ny  British 
colonisto,  and  apparently  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  adTsnoing 
settleraenta  to  an  Indefintte  future  ;  bat  now,  it  fa  "  doubtful  if  any 
American  State,  except  perhaps  Oregon,  haa  nAna  voodland  tbaa 
it  ought  permanently  to  prestm"  (hiaish,  p.  SS8).  Abont  40 
speciea  of  oak  are  indigenous  in  America,  18  conifers,  several  maple^ 
birch,  ash,  beech,  elm,  nombesm,  hickory,  poplar,  magnolia,  wauint, 
bnlterou^  Jcc.  Tba  eastern,  and  midland  States  were  at  ons  limt 
dense  forests  i  now,  Penniyl  van  la  alone  excepted,  these  are  denuded 
of  the  pines  and  other  commercial  womu,.  and  sie  compelled 
to  draw  much  of  their  sumlj  from  Canada  and  the  Weat.  £ren 
the  forests  In  PannaylTani^  which  once  yielded  the  finest  pinea 
in  America,  are  now  gieatiy  radoced  in  axtan|  and  Talu&  The 
earlissttcstricttnmaaBttreuGofvwiuMiitwaaadqtttdinlSl?,' when 
oak,and  red  cadar  wen  isssrred ;  and  a  law  was  paaaed  In  1881  to 
arrest  si>oliatkin.  Tbs  sncnnoos  sappliei  of  timber  atill  btm^tto 
market  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  thatthe  number  <A  aaw-mlDa 
in  1870w«s88,8]7— anincrease-of  over  8000  in  ten  years.  Fortntt 
ately  public  opinion  Jtss-  been  aroitsed,  and  a  Fonstnr  AsaocUtlo* 
has  been  formed,  to  show  the  Test  annual  deeiease  of  forests,'  snd 
tha  urgent  necessity  of  planting  to  a  Urge  extent  In  Uassa- 
chusetts  rsluablepnias  are  offered  for  planting  white  ash  and  ^hite 
pine,  apmos  and  larch,  with  a  view  to  the  raising  of  usaful  timber, 
and  sfiording  the  needed  shelter  to  the  eropa.  In  18U.a  premium' 
of  1000  dols.  was  offered  for  the  bMt  plantation  of  fineat  tress 
I^ted  in  1860.  parable  in  1870.  The  States  of  IlUaoia,  Hlsaenii. 
and  Iowa  bare  also  encouraged  tree-planting  by  Stato  lawa. 
Fwher  west,  (n  the  prairie  r^ons,  energetic  measures  are  being 
adopted  to  create  woodlands  cm  hitherto  treeless  plains.  Ia 
Netoaaka  ash,  walnut,  and  elm  are  largely  planted,  .and  along  tha 
(>ntnl  Padno  Hallway  belta  of  Ansmiaa  gum  and  other  trees 
srs  bdng  fonned  to  protect  the  line  from  .snow  drifts,  and  for  a 
fnturs  supply  id  timber.  In  the  SUte  of  Califomfa  a  forester  has 
been  appointed,  and  lenl  provision  nude  to  render  the  discbane  of 
hu  dutua  efi^tusL  By  a  law  of  California,  dated  80th  March 
1868,  the  board  of  anperrisors  in  each  coon^  are  empowered  to 
authoriia  ownm  of;  lands  to  plant  and  cnltivete,  along  the  pnbUa 
hlghwaya,  abaos  and  fruit  trew,  apeeifying  the  species  to  be  planted^ 
at  what  age,  at  what  distance  from  each  o&er  and  from  the  road 
bed,  and  making  the  neceasary  mica  for  thurprotcctloi,  te.  Foor 
yean  affar  tha  planting,  upon  receiving  a  duly  certified  atatemeat 
of  the  number  then  in  a  good  condition,  the  board  are  directed  to 
pay  to  the  cultivator  one  dollar  for  aaich  such  tree.  California  stiD 
possesses  her  msgnificent  Sequoias,  S.  giganUa,  which  attain  when 
bill  grown  an  average  hdfht  of  276  feet,  and  a  girth  of  70  feet^t 
8  feet  from  the  ground.  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  teUs  of  a  fbraat  forty 
miles  long,  and  3  to  10  broad,  in  the  &iim  Nevada,  when  alone 
the  tree  fa  indigenous.  Vood-cutteis  and  ss^w-milfa  are,  however, 
busy  St  work,  converting  the  valuable  Sequoias  into  msrketsble 
timbsr,  sod  sheep  grating  and  fliea  kindled  by  the  lumbemen  at* 
eSMully  daatiwiu  tha  aanttngi.  HookerwritaaU  1878— "Tbo 
davaaMiea  of  tha  CuifemiBa  foreat  fa  proceodingat  a  nta  wUch  fa 
attt^inondAK  anaptton  Qja^rttncMi   Itli  ton  Hut  a 
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arthtmoitlHigBUMatgRmf«rdHUit  (mm  at  tbe  nortbant 
tnme  «f  ita  nngs  are  Bnteetod  by  tlw  Sttta  legUUtan,  «ad  a  kw 
luB  bMO  •Meted  fiiruddiu  the  ftlling  of  tnea  orar  U  Twt 
iadksMtar;  ti^t there Uii«Iiw to pwnat  the eotting or Imniiig 
^theM^Ungf,  on  which  the  perpetoation  of  the  cme .depoadii  or 
to  pwrent  the  hnniiag  of  the  old  treee,  wUchj  if  ue;  do  eeeepa  tho 
Ibm,  wDl  faocninh  to  the  drdnght  wttic^  the  tweeping  ewer  of  the 
eDTlrmiag  foreet  will  oooeeioiL''  In  Tezee,  when  toeie  u  » twj 
Imdeqiute  npplr  timber,  the  powtb  of  tnee  on  the  fi^rfca  li 
being  attempted,  but  the  tmpuatej  and  dMbwUmni  «(  prdite 
line  an  fcnat  obetaoki  ts  enooiMi 

CmUrai  jfaierlM.— Hezioo  ead  the  Tarioiu  etatoa  ot  the 
isthmui  nniting  JftttHi  and  Sosth  Ameriee,  u  well  ea  the  "Weet 
Indian  lalandi^  poeaeae  abnndant  fbnate^  which  an  u  yet,  hawarar, 
ImparfMitlf  known.  Bat  thar  contain  manj  fine  tiraben  m  lam 
QBandtiea,  the  chief  of  whieX  Uahogsnr,  SwMmte  MmMaffaS, 
oaaeme  epaeial  notioe.  The  mahoganT  tree  ia  found  on  ib»  maia- 
land  and  la  the  Weet  Indian  lelai^between  11*  and  MT  H.  Ut 
It  BTOwa  t»  a  laiae  ain,  with  •  perfectly  atni^t  etem,  and  ie  ax- 
ported  from  th«  differont  atatee  and  iiluid(rwh«re  it  grow*.  That 
which  oomaa  from  BiHbh  Hondnna  ia  eaten&ed  the  beat,  Imt  the 
■■ppW  from  then  haa  daalind  of  lata  yean;  Hahogany  waa 
Snt  unporiad  Into  Ea^Jand  about  1840.  It  hae  been  introdneed 
into  Bengal  and  HeUbar.  In  the  neigfabondiood  of  Panama  2000 
patanna  are  employed  In  dnwing  off  t&  joiaa  of  OatUUoa  ttatticu, 
the  Central  AmcriAa  oaontchone  tree,  ead  In  Nicangoa  600 
to  800  penona  find  aimOar  employment    (See  JTattm,  1876.) 

CMo.— For  varied  and  nine  the  woode  of  Cuba  liral  theaa  of 
the  iwalnlaBd^  bat  the  Oovenuunt  fbrata  hare  been  negleetad  and 
left  to  ohaoee  and  plander.  There  haa  been  no  attemii  to  control 
the  aianiu  vaMa,  add  wanton  deatrnctlon  of  fbnel.  TalnaUe 
tlMbar  ia  felled  few  ■mking  aneloanna,  and  mnoh  ia  banb  iJmoat 
an  the  nmatalng  woode  or loBg  to  prirata  penoan  Uahogany, 
eedar,-end  fnatto  wood,  with  many  othan,  an  piodneed  fnefy. 
Daring  laat  century  Ibr^-two  eMpe  of  war  wen  boUt  in  the  RoTal 
Aneaal  el  H&ranoah,  and  wttk  proper  menegement  mnoh  timber 
for  naval  pnrpoeea  nusfat  be  obtained. 

SovA  ^BwriM.— The  tlehneea  and  liunirlance  of  the  tropical 
vegetati^  In  Sovth  America  am  prttveibial.  and  the  whole  chun  of 
the  Andee  ia  clothed  with  wood,  Tarring  according  to  elaratiott, 
latltade,  and  aapeet  Ow'ngtotbe  acard^andbidiptioe  of  lahonr, 
with  the  km  bdlitiea  of  traneport  to  the  OM-ooaat,  the  timber  tnida 
at  BaaSk  Aawtlea  hae  not  aa  yet  reached  great  ^^'■■i■1iHi^m^  |  bnt 
witii  the  tnofwee  of  population  and  the  cmuing  np  of  tita  oonntty 
tiila  eomneroe  will  be  Tartly  doYeloped.  Ho  data  aa  to  the  extent 
of  fonet  area  an  araHable,  int  with  gnat  Tarlety  of  climate  in  the 
Test  continent  there  ia  gnat  divenity  alee  in  the  Tt^etatitaL  ^oh 
State  haa  iu  own  apaoial  finreet-nrodneta  to  export,  of  which,  how- 
arer,  we  can  only  naaiB  a  fi*«  « themon  valnable. 

BritM  Ottimia  fOnushea  two  of  the  moat  TalnaUe  timben  known 
for  ahipbnildin^  greenheart  {JfteUmdnt  Sodicn)  and  mora  {Mora 
aaealaa)  j  both  of  ^eae  grow  to  a  large  aiie,  and  an  eaid  to  be  Tiiy 
abntdant,  bat  owing  to  the  greftt  demand,  and  the  want  of  l^d 
reatrietlon  to  prerent  the  sotting  of  — p*'"gt,  it  ia  beeeningdifloalt 
to  obtain  good  gnaoheart  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  the  Britiih 
ooloniee  in  the  weeten  hemlapl.en  will  follow  the  exainple  &t  the 
Xaat  Indian  erastn,  and  introdnce,  ere  it  be  too  late,  meaanrea  at 
oenaehrancy  ana  rqnodnotioa,  Bir  J.  Hooker  haa  urged  thii  in 
atrongtemui   {KmS^oH,  1877.) 

AmcA  Ouiana  oontaina  TalnaUe  foreata,  and  peodsoea  "angr< 
liqua  *  (fijaervMin  ^oroeMa),  a  timber  moeh  employed  in  narel 
doekyatda. 

fniiaiMbi.— Hnmboldt  mantlona  fo  hia  tnTob  that  the  waten 
arthoLake  Tabnda  had  greatly  deereaeed  owing  to  the  cleariDga 
«r  fbnat  in  tiia  Ingna  Td%,  tear  tb«ne>them  ooeat  of  Teneanela. 
ThaOrfnoeo,  thei^watarU^w^ef  Tenaanela,  (a  fHnged  in  ita 
lower  floane  with  muniOeent  arergreen  foncta.  The  moet  import- 
•at  tnee  ef  thia  repnblio  an  lignnra  vita  (ZnephpUum  arbomun), 
CmodeUeflyontheooaat,  and  "gnayaean,"  naed  for  cabinet  work. 
Bmil  wood  iaeo  common  aa  to  be  generally  need  for  ftncca.  Cedar 
and  ebony  an  alao  among  the  prodncta.  Veneniela  ia  the  home  of 
tbeoewtrefr<aafactefnHb«n  vtiU),  which  yielde  htge  ^aantttiee  d 
nhtritioiuthiaknilkyjaioe.  The  eoooa  plant  (TkeoSvma  Omoo)  ie 
alaoaaatlTaof'tha  north <4  Sonth  America,  thriTing  Ttgonmaly 
with  a  mazimnm  cf  hnuidi^  and  a  high  umpentnn. 

awadw  oontaina  gnat  fimato  eaatof  the  Andea.  when  the  di-' 
JH^SLtiS?^^^  ^  tnde  in  1874  amonnted 

to  <«7^«U,  npwHde  of  £800,000  being  for  coooa,  India-nUor, 
IISLlSSS^v  .  i         ^     CinAvHd  Oaftays  to  no  longer 
J"Si?»?,^«'<'  ««orfpuft«.U  exported. 
iJrSIrJI^         ""P^S"  ^'>^  ooTaring  an  area 

WMghBrarttiM  taititoiy  and  forma  with  ita  tribntariea  the  only 
Utoraptlon  i«i  Lri^.lerd  tnctmeamring  ISOO  milea  ftom  JL 

^J^^^gnjAiodly  dewalbeethewOTiderfBlloxarlaMeof  aftmrt  on 


"  Aa  we  na  daef  Am 


aa< gaaaellT Heewea  eor  ihiaaee.  1  MlliiiiwiHe 
lartBS  ibe  lamt,  M,  wKk  the  aaMMIaa  «( tha  aelna, 
taf^iMfcandef  afewwMi  teawrfcaWe  liwi  ii^il 


«(  the  neeawfta  btneeeta  foBafa.  and  tt  afewwMi  iwiiaihlla  tam^iimtt 
tnwm,  (Imn  waa  mah  an  iDtanBtatUnf  a(  fanaa  tlMt  I  la  *alB  ttt^fttt  m 
aaeereM  than  1  aer waa  tban,BBianc  •xeteaaea  tre«a,  aay  iialiar  ae^»a^ 
ae  the  twWed  jirnmU  «t  omr  Mrtban  piaaa.  Wbaa  I  eatani  Oe  IMM  lha 
waftHoa  waa  mil  paaUri  (or  aaomk  wan  the  tiaadMaat  adlaeaMbaaala. 
Mnmn,anaaa«tBad7*>Uad  la  many  caaM  with  twlaera  aed  aflpkjlaa*aa 
«al]m  lDdiniDGtTlawco«UbaDbtaliMdi<BD7taid]tMBaltrae,Ma  Kwaaaalj' 
wbaa  aal&BC  ilaBC  the  baoka  of  the  riTeta  ihaa  1 MV  fo  mAcfa  af  Ibe  «eaa  la  the 
IsoadaMd  fonal  m  to  (tra  bm  a  alaar  Idae  tt  tha  aolUaaa  and  aiMMl  eipaat  tt 
Bear  af  Uun."— ^Mcr.  itm.  9M.^r.». 

Hm  pTodoc^TeneBe  of  the  Braxilian  foreata  may  be  lafened  Inm 
the  ^that  is  the  Paria  Exhibition  of  1878  wen  MO  dillacent  ktnda 
of  timber,  many  of  them  ot  great  Talae  both  for  naral  and  drfl  tm- 
stnutjon  and  f»  omamwtal  wodc.  Ho  plantatiooa  ban  yet  beM 
formed  of  theee  Talnable  wooda,  and  fnatw  and  BrasH  wood  an  to 
be  met  with  cfily  at  a  distance  from  the  coaat  The  moat  immtant 
wooda  of  eonatraetlon  an— Jaoaranda  (DatbtTyta  nigra),  Bnnl  wood 
(Cteaofp^nta  atiAinate},  inmwtiod  (Oeuaipinta-fima),  cedar  (CUrata 
bnuUCnuU).  Bnt  the  Brarilian  foneta  thongh  rich  in  timber  an 
:^xiMT  atill  in  gnm%  reaini^  dnig^  dye^aad  prodnoe  TalnUa  fcr 
trade  and  nannfaaUiiing  mwiBeei.  The  neat  dtftkMMBt  ef 
oommeroe  in<anMprodaMlBfflartntalby«h«tqsrt  nboM  fir 
1871-7S,  Til.:— 

Tmml  * 

taoatrbeae  *m  mm 

Mai4  O^i^ear  Tea) WtT  HTjat 

tm  uajm 


Of  iyt  atafla  the  bfat  an  Br«ra  wood,  ftutic  (JTaeJ^na  tittdoria), 
red  mangioTe  (/liUeqAmi),  amotto  (Mm  OmUwm)  ;  of  dng^ 
■anapaiiUa  (Smilm  wpX  ipeeaooaahn  (CftoKa  lfiemmimkm\ 
gnannn  (.PMf/fafa  mrWfe),  jilap  < Jbngenfiim  JWyal  ke.  Enopa 
diawt  fm  BnuQ  Ma  laigeat  anf^y  of  eaoatchonc  It  ia  ettalnet 
from  S^komtm  tUttiea  and  BoKCormia  ffan'nan,  tnea  growlu  in 
abundance  in  tha  prorinoee  of  Amaxooaa  and  Para,  and  eo  faiae 
haa  been  the  export  that  in  eome  diatricta  the  anpnly  bqpne  to  bu. 
CeptrfcMa  eoVom,  the  wax  palm,  ia  a  moat  nlaaUa  tree,— the 
eettmat«d  annual  prodnction  in  wax  and  fibre  ia  nearly  /SM.OOO 
(oOdal  retnm).  Braail  wood  and  Braail  nuta  (ArOaOaMn  aaMlM> 
an  among  the  larsaet  axpetta. 

iWn.— Is  tiie  Montana  ref^oa  tt  Pern  (that  ia,  the  extntin 
area  atrttohing  eaatward  from  the  Andea  to  the  eonfiaea  of  Bnnl) 
'an  Taet  fimati,  yielding  ia  ipoataaMma  afaandanea  Pennka  badi, 
India-rubber,  Tanilla,  oopaiba,  cinnamon.  aanepariHa.  Ipeeacanhe, 
TcgetaUe  wax,  Ac,  bnt  tha  eollectiw  of  prodnoe  and  £Ea  trampori 
through  the  aiem  and  ooaet  ref^iona  to  the  porta  la  attondad  with 
much  difficult  and'  expenea^  The  region  of  dnchona  treei  Ufa 
between  1»*  8.  and  10*  H.  let.  and  between  8600  end  »000  fact 
eloTaUon  abore  the  eea.  In  Sonth  America  the  miaaabU  0«f<o> 
mente  ot  the  cinchona  diatricta  kaT«  almoat  dtatnyad  the  inntim- 
able  boon  with  which  a  bounttftal  vmridanee  haa  endowed  than. 
Happily,  in  thia  ease,  the  ewigy  efanoh  men  aa  Markhawi,  flme^ 
and  otnen  haa  in  giMt  meaaun  prmntad  a  lose  whldi  woaU  ban 
been  incalenlabla ;  ^or  the  dndWM  plaatatkma  aeUhlkhad  la 
India,  in  JaTa,  and  In  Tartoos  odMf  ocloafca  giTO  promtee  .ttat 
Enropeana  will  not  in  the  futnn  aafliir  ftam  'the  thnaghtlme  gicei 
of  the  aemi-dnlised  OoTtnunants  of  the  Andiae  Btatea. 

CMU.— In  the  inner  TaUeya  of  tha  Gcrdilkrae  thmaare  eatimated 
to  be  from  £60,000  to  600, 000  Botes  of  Tliglafona^  CMttaiai^tiBaa 
of  peat  dimenaioas. 

Umguav.—Tbo  "  montea  "  of  South  and  Oantral  Ungnay  fern 
narrow  frinseato  the  larger  stnam^  end  rarely  exeaed  a  fswhualrad 
yardainwidtb.  Been  from  diatant  bitter  gronad  reeamUa  liewi 
ofTwdsnmeandariog  throng  tfaa  ban  MVpoa,  fromwhiahtfcv 
an  dMirdy  daflnad'-w  nam  iMfaig  tbat  the  wood  only  pern 
where  It  to  liable  to  farandatlaB.  H.  and  I.  Uruguay  an  littia 
known,  bnt  the  same  deecription  to  applfoable  to  uuoa.  Ia  the 
montae  of  the  Rio  Negro^  Dr  DaTid  (Anatiaon  noorte  harl^  mm 
twmtj  spedea  ct  treee  and  ahraba,  tnelnding  a  palm  which  axtaada 
aonthwards  to  the  Banta  Loda.  The  montaa  ol  Uruguay  an  cf  b» 
commercial  Tilne,  and  their  axtnt  anatbe  tttiUaft  bat  they  aaBca 
for  the  wanta  ef  the  pnaaat  aeaa^  populaticn.  The  beatfiM 
ombn  IPinvmia  or  J>Meeaesa  itofea)  to  the  oaly  tree  ■miiA  is 
poeaibly  uatiTc  on  the  campoa.  The  aof^eaa  «f  ita  epOBgy  ttM» 
renden  it  naalem  for  bumiiw  and  for  timber.  On  the  laatira  iMe 
of  South  America,  continued  in  tha  whole  attatch  of  1600  miMB 
aontii  of  the  Kio  de  U  PlaU  to  tha  atmita  of  MageUaa,  ««>^2^ 
to  be  extremely  ran,  except  a  few  thomT  aoadae  in  the  platoa  ■ 
Patagonia,  aome  willowa  on  the  banka  of  eue  or  two  of  the  itw 
and  ttie  aniaretie  beech  and  the  Wintar'a  baA  tree— a  gnat 
to  aoma  of  OrlAnda  of  Ttoin  dd  Bnw^  lAkh.  fken  Af^W- 

tloasorX)«irin,«»taMVlolMi.MnpM^  wmad  with  MMfc 

TbekigBflonlbMBtorAvabalia,  aobraaHlito  taw'uriylw'i 
toanphatteallyapntonleauibyiaadBoaBiT^haiyatMMaM* 
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•f  IttnufmlMtriiw  wood.  Than  an  mt  tract*  In  the  Interior 
oowttd  wtA  Mmi,  bot  tiio  total  am  of  fenrt  pradnDiu  tfanlNr 
•Mnu  to  b»  comprnttTtly  malL  Hm  mwth  <tf  ttwa  la 
TbpnMu  in  Ow  auk  tban  on  tba  north  and  north-veat  ooaat*.  The 
Uaagp  la  nanallf  avarsnen,  and  the  l«arca  of  many  trees  bang 
TcrtloaUjr.  Tba  chief  roreats  oocnpr  the  flat  margin*  of  the  rivers, 
and  ai«  eompoaed  id  spaciea  of  j4eaeia  and  SwUj^ut  mingled  with 
CaUitri*  and  Oanutriiui,  Smktia,  JMoJmmo,  XantkorrheM,  and 
XaaeorpM.  Th>  Atealyplui  and  Acacia  ai«  lald  to  compose  foor- 
Iflha  of  the  fonata  <rf  Aoatralia  and  Tasmania.  These  trees,  for- 
Bartj  deapiaed  and  thought  of  little  nine,  are  now  introdaced  into 
BUj  oonntriM  where  aitifioiid  planting  haa  been  found  necetaaiy, 
aud  an  extend relj  grown  in  India,  Uauridiu,  Algeria,  and  Italjr- 
Tha  Enoahpti  In  wrticnlar  poaaeta  ta^aj  excellent  qoafitin :  their 
timbcf  ia  tg  great  dnnUli^,  stnnfth,  aod  tonghneas ;  thef  are  rapid 
in  growth;  and  B.  Oldntut,  or  bine  gam,  ie  reputed  to  parif^  the 
anrrooading  air  from  malaria,  and'ia  freanoutly  found  800-360  feet 
higli,  while  S.  diverwioolor  attains  «till  la^er  dimensions.  Tbeae, 
along  with  E.  '  rwinffira,  iron  bark  trM,  and  E.  mgrgvuUa, 
Aoatralian  maliOKany,  "Jarrah,"  are  rnmtted  to  be  alrandant 
ia  many  part*  of  Aoatralia.  Other  principal  tree^  chieflf  .inthe 
MBt,  are  Gtir^  Toona,  or  red  cedar,  Omtliita  Jjitdiardti,  Armicaria 
OmuiingkatHii,  or  the  Horeton  Bar  pine,  and  Ctutano^iemun 
—ifrwffc  or  Motaton  Bay  cheetaot.  In  w  eaten  Australia,  amon^t 
■tOut  ftgeat  tNM  of  note,  are  fiw  napberr]r<acented  acluna 
{A.  wmiJiMte)  and  sandalwood  (Ammmm  tpieatut).  A  limpler 
mtem  of  fonst  manaffemeut  than  the  elaborate  organicatiDns  of 
lhanco,  Oermanf ,  or  SeandinaTia  is  applicable  to  Udnlv  peopled 
coloniea.  In  the  prorine*  of  Vietotia  a  State  Forest  Board  was 
appointed  in  1867,  and  map*  have  been  prepared  ehowing  the  die. 
tiiMitton  of  the  principal  tree*  within  its  bounds,  the  proposed 
raerres,  and  A»  foreet  ranges.  A  Planting  Enconn^ment  Act  was 
paiaad  in  1872.  Bf  the  formation  of  the  board,  with  an  inspector 
of  foreata  to  aid  bj  adriee,  ptoridon  has  been  made-for  the  preser' 
ntton  axlating  wooda  ud  jonng  plantotions.  The  firat  annnel 
report  apoeared  m  187St  from  which  we  find  that  the  total  area  of 
leaerree  u  l,80fi  square  mUes,  eatimated  to  nntdn  400,0w  trees, 
Tielding  an  arerage  of  700  snperficial  feeL  There  is  a  lai^e  stato 
nureety,  and  there  has  been  great  sncesM  In  planting  exotic  trees, 
AU—  i)ifuiflatii,  Otdrm  Deodura,  Sequoia  jiganUa,  Oupreuu* 
lantloM,  be.  Theae  measnre*  have  been  introduced  m^nlj  bj  the 
energy  eX  Baron  Ton  ICliller,  the  OoTemment  botanitt  in  Vivtoria. 
Attontioil  la  directed  to  the  subject  in  other  Aoitnlian  colonies, 
wIhm  thcio  ia  aa  eqnal  caH  for  action,  and  a  beginning  towards 
conaerratlon  has  already  been  made  ia  Qaeenaland.  Even  firewood 
in  aome  i^aoes  is  now  Karco ;  and  the  demanda  tot  mining  and 
-rarioofl  Jadostrial  ponult^zeider  it  naedAil  to  import  timber  from 
otiker  eonntriea. 

S»it£k  Atutraiia—^Xir  B.  Schomburgh  wports  in  1878  that  three 
Tshiable  forest  tree*  have  been  auceesafuUj  introduced,  and  are 
reeommeaded  to  the  foreat  board :— (1)  the  American  ash,  Fraxiatu 
Atnerieana,  which  has  been  largely  grown  In  the  forest  reserre* ; 
<S)  SngUsh  elm,  flmu*  ampalru-  and  (3)  the  plane  tree,  Plala- 
Mta  anailtUU,  With  ngaid  to  lepiaating  tiia  oonntry  with  road- 
M»  tnoa  and  dompa,  tiag  isdhidnal  aataapriaa  of  former*,  agricul- 
tniiati,  md  laadownera  most  be  looked  to. 

Ia  Tofffumta  the  arboreoua  forms  an  similar  to  those  of 
Australia.  Enoaljpti  are  even  more  abundant,  and  the  acaciie  be- 
gin to  disappear.  It  is  remarkable  thtf  these  two  genera  should  be 
wholly  absent  in  New  Zealand.  The  vast  foreata  of  Western  Taa- 
mania  are  extanrively  atUiied  for  timber.  (See  Bentham  aud 
UHllai's  Elwa  ^Attttralia  and  Hooker's  Flora  of  Tasmania.) 

Nne  ZtaJmd.  — One  of  the  richest  portion*  of  the  globe  a*  regards 
arboreou  r^totion  1*  the  o<dony  of  Hew  Zealand.  It  eqjoy*  a 
dimato  aimilar  to  that  of  the  aonth  of  Europe :  the  regetation  is 
awat  Inxnriant,  and  nwny  tropical  pUnla  flotniah,  while  eoaifers, 
ahanvtarlatie  of  ooMar  region*,  also  abound.  In  Britain  the  nnm< 
bar  of  iadlaenous  timber  trees  is  onhr  85  out  of  a  flora  of  1400 
matt,  whila  Kaw'ZealaBd  haa  118  tunber  trees  in  a  flora  of  only 
about  1000  speclaa;  Tbt  moat  Taluable  tree  of  New  Zealand  is  the 
kaari  IDamman  Mufroiw),  which  grows  only  ia  the  northern  Island. 
It  attain*  the  height  of  ISO-IW  feet  aud  ii  6-lS  feet  in  diameter,  i* 
variTalled  for  masta^  and  ha*  long  been  exported  to  British  dock- 
yarda  tat  that  pnipose.  The  i^ue  for  7  years  ending  December 
1878  from  AuaUaad  fit  kauri  alone  amonntod  to  /I  it,  000, 
miast  £t»,7S«  of  all  othar  timber.  Besidee  timber,  kauri  renn^ 
wtwbwd  la  great  mssaei,  la  azportsd.  Ia  tea  yean  the  Ttlne 
aawmated  to  2l.171.9M ;  the  priue  ralaa  from  £88  to  £S»  per  ton. 
Other  valuable  trees  are  totem  {Podoearput  Mont)  and  matai  (F. 
tpieala\  both  found  throughout  the  colcny,  and,  like  the  kaiui^ 
yielding  timber  of  great  durability  and  strength,  and  Fiitx 
iiOonh^  or  New  Zcalud  teak,  esteamad  mora  lasting  than  any  other 
aatire  wood.  There  are  aeraral  spade*  of  Itigtu,  forming  beech 
foreet,  and  many  other  trees  yield  Taluable  wood,  a*  Zcpionermim 
trkeidet,  th*  tsa<tr«a,  and  Sanlalvm  CSiiMtiiakmu,  sandalwood. 
The  forest  area  in  Hew  Zealand  waa  oalcnlated  to  hare  been 
^870  000  aoM  in  1880;  aad  IS.180,000  acm  in  187^  by  Dr 


Hector.  The  pnUio  were  permitted  to  fell  Ip  tho  ftvaata  on 
mant  of  a  amall  Uoence  fee,  and  lecUesa  nnchecked  felUng  haa  Daea 
the  coaaeqnence.  8aeh  npid  defamaag  of  these  deneeiy  wooded 
island*  haa  aatuially  created  aa  alam  In  the  legialature,  anfl  the 
OoTemment  in  1872  pasaad  a  Forest  Planting  Enooorwement  Act, 
(Bering  a  bonna  for  land  cropped  with  tree*.  Bereral  &ge  ^anta- 
tione  baTe  been  formed,  and  the  GoTemment  has  ehffwn  itself  awdn 
to  the  importance  of  the  snbject.  In  1876  Captain  Campbell  Walker, 
on  experienced  officer  of  the  Indian  fmst  aerrice,  wa*  reqnected  to 
examine  the  teeourcea  of  the  New  Zealand  foreata,  and  to  propoee  a 
scheme  of  working  Uiem.  His  report  waspre^ted  to  boUi  Hooaes 
of  Assembly  In  1877,  and  deserres  the  earnest  attention  of  the  New 
Zealand  QoTemmeat.  Ia  thi*  richly  wooded  eoontry 
haTe  been  mode  with  ntddltr,  and  the  groat  woA  aov  must  beto 
pceaerre  and  propagate  the  Tunable  indigenoua  trees.  An  idea  of  the 
TaatnesB  of  forest  operations  in  New  Zeaund  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  186  eteam  or  water-power  saw-miUs  at  work,  toming 
out  103,089,037  superfl<^  feet  in  1876,  and  from  each  of  these  mill* 
a  tramway  is .  laid  down  penetrating  Into  the  foreete ;  the  tail*  am 
generally  of  wood,  and  the  haulage  u  by  horae*.  It  ia  understood 
that  large  foreat  tracte  are  to  be  demarcated  and  pjaccd  nndor  the 
control  of  GoTeroment  ofGceta.'  In  this  way  only  can  a  rag^ai 
system  of  forest  manogement  bo  csrried  out,  and  the  tompMioB 
to  obtain  quick  latnnu  hf  *ale  of  TalnaUo  fwost  anbUd. 

Amox. 

A  brge  extent  of  the  continent  of  Africa  I*  arid  aad  troeleaa ; 
the  drought  ia  the  deaert  ia  ao  great  that  no  tree  can  reaist  it  Bat 
many  parte  are  now  aacertained  to  be  rich  in  wood,  and  recent  dis- 
coTeric*  by  Baker,  LiTingstone,  Cameron,  and  Stanley  have  opened 
up  vast  regions  whoe  much  beautiful  timber  abound*.  The  Atlai 
Mountains  are  coTcred  with  magnifioent  foreets,  eontaining  eight 
species  of  oak,  Fittaeia,  AeacM  arabiea,  (kdm  atlantiea,  closely 
alliedtoif  not  the  aame  mates  as  C.  Libani  and  Dtodmra,  and  many 
ottier  trees.  To  the  aoatn  ol  tiia  Atlas,  on  thobwdanofthognat 
Sahara,  are  large  tracte  covered  with  date  nalm*i  The  Sudan  r^toa 
hat  few  treoa  ;  among  these  are  the  baobao  ^Ada1ulmit^),  tomarud, 
sycamore,  fig,  the  doom  and  oil  palms,  with  a  few  thorny  — n-^i 

Algeria. — The  foreete  condst  mainlv  of  the  Aleppo  [Mue  (Pintu 
AoI^Mu),  the  cork  oak  (^u«rcu#  Suber),  Q.  Jltx,  the  Atla*  cedar 
(Ccdnu  allantUa),  aad  the  Atlas  cypres*  [t'allUrit  pt«drivalvu) ; 
asaooiatod  with  these  are  the  Quareut  ecutanii^olia,  Q.  iaUefa,  Pi»M 
Ptnaittr,  and  other  apeeiea.  The  foreet  area  ia  thn*  diatribnted  ir~ 
aUto  fonata,  4,S57,H7  aerea;  communal  forteta,  191,487;  total, 
4,S49,0H  acres.  About  two- thirds  of  thia  area  ia  nada  the  man- 
agement of  the  foreet  servica,  thereat  having  been  mated  onlmg 
leaaee  for  eork  prodnctioa  or  olive  enltoro.  Cork  la  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  Algerian  product*,  each  tree  yielding  aix  to  eight 
franca  worth  at  a  atnppiag.  A  large  amount  of  bari;  for  tanning  and 
G0,000  ton*  of  alpha  graaa  are  exported  from  the  province.  Con- 
serrancy  has  not  yet  proved  remunerative,  but  with  the  extenaioii 
of  railroads  an  increase  of  revenue  Is  expected  (Uajor  Seaton). 
The  consul-general  tot  Algeria  alludes  in  the  following  tenu  to 
the  evils  whieh  have  attended  the  deTorestiogof  Tunis ; — 

'MotUnr  is  men  urUlo  (hui  that  foraili  sad  bacts  <a  trnskwoel  no<  amlj 
preTcnt  tke  eTapArMloa  of  mdUnre  br  protecting  ibo  anifaee  of  th*  csnh  froai 
the  ran'*  nn,  but  Qiaj  urre  to  retus  Iba  lleU  cloud*  wfaick  oUhtwIn  woaU 
b*  diHlpatM,  nncll  tbajr  attala  lofflcleDt  condMenco  to  deicend  lo  nlo  or  r»- 
fnohlnsmUt*.  AhlU  ild*  d<pTlT*d  of  tbe  tontt  wbon  laUtfa  sclad  u  a  bnso 
pwuol  to  the  froind,  and  wlle*e  root*  •«rT»d  to  retain  the  *(«MBMe  toU  wUc( 
vu  lonnrf  br  It*  decer,  nrr  won  lo**s  th*  po«*r  «l  geneiulnit  vefslaU*  We 
■t  sIL  Tb*  rich  moeld  nt*  wubed  br  winiar  rein*  Into  Ik*  vell^t  >b  tte 
mama  month*  tb*  md4^  I*  blown  dowa  on  the  lop  ef  lUe;  saeeeedlaf  nte* 
eanrdowa  teaeseal  fr».»«I.  UU  totjt  mo*  tO  th*  auM  fsrWe  iwtlws  «l  th* 
•oUdU 


 jUappaar,  laarlna  a  Mtdnam  wbkh  I*  OBiy  citable  ef*epporUagTsie>*llM 

whoa  it  baenmaa  IMeniet  br  *a  exetptioo*!  aaoaat  e(  tsoislar*,  vWeb,  as  Um 
pregrtwe^  moat  beetm  rem  and  lanr,  Kk*  the  efoit*  tl  the  nndihrtft  to 
Uv*  oR  iaeoma,  and  pending  0*017  a  ponloa  o(  his  capK*).  — Colonel  B. 
U  nsTfalr.  n^ilm  On  FotMtfi^BniMin  Antrim  mdTtmltatin.tiUtt. 

Tu»iM. — ^Tho  African  tnTolln  Braoa  IlOyeanMoaUndodtotht 
foreate  titroMh  which  be  pasii  j,  wWa  not  1.  faoi  Saawto  bo aaan. 
pt  Shaw  ana  Deofontaiaea  the  botanist  mentioa  tbt  Alono  idat 
and  the  making  of  pitch,  bat  Aa  wide  plain  over  wuA  mj 
journeyed  i*  now  treeJese,  aad  the  fbmt  deootibol  l^y  the  latter  li 
17S4  lute  quite  disappeared 

Egypt,  though  poetesting  no  foreet*,  haa  a  coneidentble  amount 
of  wood  in  acacia,  lebbek,  temariaks,  tematind*,  riiyphui,  kc,  and 
has  also  a  rich  property  in  ite  date  palms, 'Which  grow  ia  great 
abundance. 

Abytiinia  has  extenmve  wood*  in  the  monatoia^  whOBoa  the 
tofi'ea  ^ant  haa  apread  over  the  w<^ 

"nie  tropical  vegatatioa  of  Africa  nador  At  equatorial  belt  of 
rain  i*  my  luxuriant,  and  differs  nodi  on  the  two  ooaata.  In 
the  inttrior  of  Central  Africa,  livingstone,  Camat^  and  Stanley 
tell  us  of  Teat  tzacts  vt  priinevM  foreat  in  the  Mauyaema  country 
between  Tensanyika  and  the  coast,  aad  also  in  Unuwu  aonth  of 
Tsaganyika,  but  as  yet  little  is  known  of  them  in  detail.  The  ez- 
plorationa  of  Nachtigal  have  ^ed  much  light  on  the  regions  adjoin'' 
taf  Boniu,and  Bdtlu  deaeribaa  gigaatie  tamariDd,acaiaia.aad  kmovn 
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tMM.  StktkleT  vritM  fn  gloving  tenn*  of  ths  doiM  gnwlh  oT  lottj 
brnto  tbtough  wbidi  he  Bad  to  cat  hia  my,  ind  apwiaUjr  rehn  to 
Batata  Parkii,  or  sbM  bdUw,  whieh  attaiu  k  laiga  Ot^Miin 
VVwaKi,  or  Afriean  tetk,  koU  init  (ftcracMB),  cwhtw  mt,  and 
ginntie  tamarind*. 

Ttie  WMtern  coaat  aUtea— Con{^  Sierra  Laona,  8w(ipinUa— are 
all  rich  In  wood,  but  comnaiativdjr  Httls  la  known  of  tiia  amount 
or  of  tha  Tiloe  of  the  timbeia,  tboiiKh  aome  of  theae  alreadj  Rttd 
thab  wqr  tnto  European  uarketi^ In  email  qaautldaa,  vis.,  bar- 
wood  or  camwood  (an^tia  nUitla),  Afri^  mahogaav  {SwUU»i(t 
Anuyx&Mu),  and  African  t«ak  {.OUtfitlduK^rieawi).  The  low-ljlng 
portUQi  are  malaiiona,  where  ibt  mangroree  end  other  awemp-lov- 
mg  treca  abound.  The  baobab  {Adainmia  difilala),  which  growa 
alaoon  theeait  coaat  and  in  Nubia,  attains  a  large  eiie,  with  a  huge 
lapidlj  tapering  trunk,  and  yieldi  a  etrong  fibre  from  the  betk. 
From  the  compact  green  eppearance  of  the  foliage  of  a  maia  of  bao- 
bab Cape  de  Verd  fi  Mid  to  hare  received  ita  name.  The  Qoinea 
calm  [Blaiafuiiuitiit)  abounda  on  the  weatem  coaaL  and  Enghuid 
UBport*  annnalljr  fnm  Africa  10,000  tone  of  the  pnfm  oil.  Valo- 
WMO  gnrea,  ha  copal,  ftc,  an  alio  obtained  from  both  the  eoat  and 
•nak  coaats;  and  with  the  proapective  openlnj;  np  of  Central 
Africa  mMaj  TaloaUe  ibreat  prod  acta  will  certain^  oomo  into  ooro- 


jfakMlMmajraJmoatbadcacribeduonecontinnoiiafurait,  "com- 
meed  ot  tall  andmasun  treea,  with  creeper!  eKtendiiw  like  conlage 
From  one  to  another,  and  »o  matting  the  foljaga  togeuer  overiioad 
that  a  green  roof  ia  formed  almost  impcnetmile  to  the  enn.  Hero 
and  tboe  ara  chiake  and  skylights  through  which  the  aun  ihoots  in 
and  bile  upon  the  tree  trunks  and  'ground  in  gleams  and  nilashes 
ot  crystal  light  There  is  not  mucli  undergrowth,  for  that  kind  of 
vegetation  cannot  e lilt  without  sunshine,  and  in  the  Tirgin  forest 
fa  always  a  kind  of  tulnlight "  {Wlnwood  Beode). 
,  iotptr  Oiuhm.— Welwitsch  describes  forests  extendlngJOO  milea 
along  the  coast  fr<Hi>  tha  Congo  to  the  Cnnene  Hirer,  ^niese  con* 
sist  of  DictpyrM,  Catalpinitee,  C&mbrtiiuett,  and  CetattHnae,  the 
h^hec  mountains  behind  being  covered  with  eilcnsive  forest*  of 
tirtaame  families,  with  SUraUite,  C)/nomaHie,tadCopaiftraMapane, 
Benth.  He  saw  t«m  miles  exclusi*el;  covered  with  Hmkamt 
atc^era.  Pen.,  and  adds  :  "  1  coneladci  that  these  palm  foresta 
eorered  In  )»8t  agea  n  great  {tortion  of  the  coast  districts  of  Angola, 
wbeK  at  pnseut  they  only  apprvr  as  dwarf  bnshea  without  sterna, 
and  never  blosaom."  The  only  tree  which  bnvea  the  general 
dwindling  is  the  AdantOKia,  which  is  aeon  in  full  ardeudour  through- 
out the  district  rhe  export  of  gnm  copal  tnm  Bengntda  Is  about 
'1,«0,000  b  per  annum.    {Jour.  Xten.  Soc,  It.  S8S.) 

SnA  4fi'iea  has  sulfitred  roudi  from  deimdatiop,  and  accorhiug 
to  the  OiloBial  Botnnlsti'  reports  manjr  of  Its  erU  sffcols  have 
fcUomd,  hmIi  as  tlie  frequent  oecnrranoa  of  snddaa  and  deatmotive 
Hoods,  Mid  oeeaalonal  dronglits  of  extretua  aareritv.  Bat  South 
AWoa  poeseiae*  a  «reat  variety  of  forest  treea,  yiekiing  timber  of 
great  strangth  and  beauty  ;  tliey  arc,  however,  oulv  found  in  moun- 
tain gorges  am)  over  a  limited  en*.    (Harvey  aid  Somler'a  Flora 

MauriUtu,  with  ila  tiuulnr  poaition  and  humid  climate,  possosaed 
a  most  Ininrunt  indigenous  vwatation,  reaching  to  the  water's 
edge  ;  but  the  aboriginal  foreat*  bare  diaappeared,  and  tiio  aoanity 
of  wood  for  hnilding  and  fuel  has  nacaasltated  an  annual  outlay  of 
/*0,000  for  fanportad  timber.  To  supply  the  wants  of  the  people, 
to  provide  shelter,  end  to  iminove  ae  aanitary  condition  of  the 
isMnd,  the  local  Government  adopted  measures  some  veara  ago 
for  fimning  plantations  on  tiu  higoer  elevationa.  T^e  Australian 
aaealypti  Sooriah  well,  and  the  [dantltig  aronnd  Port  Loids  has 
been  attended  with  market!  advantage  to  the  town.  (Flora  i^  ilau- 
rAtHf;  Baker.)  Through  the  agency  of  Bra  and  fcoata,  snpplemented' 
tnr  the  npid  spread  oTintrodnoad  planta,  the  nch  |trimitiv«  foreeta 
oT  itodriguei  and  St  Helena  have  likewise  become  extinct  (Hookcr'a 
ImioT  FlonM.) 

Uadagamar  ha*  been  eelebrated  for  Ita  luxuriant  vegetation,  and 
in  the  n<nih  and  eaat,  when  the  climate  ie  moist,  megnl^ceiit 
forest*  clothe  the  hills.  Elsewhen  v^tation  forms  a  narrow 
baltalongtba  ahore.  The  Ravenala,  or  traveller's  tree,  ischamcter- 
^  gf  A*  Island.    (Bev.  W.  Ellis,  Bev.  Dr  Mullens.) 

From  this  sketch  of  the  principal  foreat  lands  of  tha 
world  it  appeus  that,  although  the  progress  of  eirilisstinn 
nod  tlie  iaeretMi  of  popnlation  have  greatly  diminished  the 
«rea  of  forests  in  many  eoon tries,  tn^  still  eorer  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth's  snrfoce,  and  the  necessity  of  main- 
tu&ing  thein  is  now  generally  recognized.  It  is  beyond 
donbt  that  these  vast  wooded  tracts  affect  most  powerfully 
tbo  economy  of  the  globe.  The  direct  influences  may  be 
stuunarited  from  the  results  arrKed.  at  by  Humboldt  and 
otfaeca: — (1)  By  screening  the  soil  from  the  heat  of  the 
s«n*s,n^;  (3)  by  the  immense  sarbce  these  leaves  offer 


to  the  cooling  process  of  radiation ;  and  (3)  by  the  ot^oat 
evaporation  of  rooistnre  from  the  leorea.  Some  of  tho 
indirect  benefits  which  thas  accrae  from  the  preaence  of 
forests  may  be  mentioned,  anch  as  the  maintenance  of 
eqonbls  tomperatare  and  humidity,  the  affording  of  pro- 
tection and  shelter,  the  control  of  Uie  regolar  Sow  of  rtTen, 
and  the  supply  of  pereoDial  springs  which  ferUIUe  aad 
beantiQr  the  country.  It  is  Uie  elimatie  and  physical  im- 
portance of  a  due  proportion  of  wooded  hmd,  independent 
of  the  utility  of  forest  products  in  innumerable  arts  whidi 
now  contribute^  to  our  comfort  and  progress,  that  has  at 
length  awakened  most  of  the  civilised  Qoveratsents  to  the 
necessity  of  protecting  foresta  from  ruthless  spoliatioo. 
The  following  general  conclusion.s  adopted  in  1851  fay 
the  British  Anomtion  cominittee  already  referred  to 
cootain  ' prineiples  which,  alUtongfa  ■  limited  in  tha  flxst 
instance  to  British  India,  have  been  foutd  more  or  leas 
applicable  to  all  countries: — 

1.  That  over  laige  portiona  of  the  globe  then  fa  still  an  ateoat 
nncontroltrd  deatrtietion  of  the  indigenoHS  tcmsts  iu  progrsss.  fiaai 
the  WBrtcftd  haUtaaf  the  jwpolatlon. 

%  That  when  oonaervaneybas  beta  f  ntrednead,  ccmddeishia  Ins- 
provement  has  already  taken  place. 

a.  That  theao  improvements  may  be  extended  by  >  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  present  r^lattous,  and  tho  enactment  of  additioBal 
proviaione  of  the  following  chetaot^,  vis., — careful  maintenance  itf 
the  forest  by  valuation  survevs  and  working  plans,  and  by  the  pre- 
servation orplautation  of  eeedlings  in  place  ot  matnra  treee  removal^ 
— nntaeriea  eeiug  established ;  prohibition  of  entting  until  tteci 
ara  well  grown,  with  rare  and  special  eioeptions  for  peculiar  nr- 
pose*  I  and  provision,  in  the  case  of  trees  yielding  gum^  tmam, 
or  other  valuable  product^  that  gieater  ears  be  taken  in  tappinr  ar 
notching  the  trees,  moat  aerioos  aaaiaga  in  aomo  oonatiias  naarang 
from  neglect  in  thia  operatioi. 

4.  ThateapedalattantloBahottldbegivenlotheptMemtiaBaBd 
mainlenanca  of  the  foresta  occujiying  tracts  nnsniled  fsr  olhii 
eultura,  whether  by  reason  of  *ttit)ide  or  peculiarities  of  phjalcal 
atructun. 

6.  That  in  a  country  to  which  the  maintenance  of  its  watw  sop; 
plica  i*  of  extreme  importance,  tha  indiserimlaata  daariiw  <f  lonata 
around  the  locolitieB  whenea  thoaa  aoppliea  an  derivsalBgnat)j 
to  be  deprecatrd, 

0.  That  it  la  a  dn^  to  pnvent  Cbe  excoeslve  waste  af  wood,  Oe 
timber*  uaefnl  for  building  and  manabetAa  beiag  laasired  aad 
husbanded. 

7.  That  at  nuoh  loeal  Ignorance  prerdla  as  to  tlM  nombst  aad 
natore  ot  valuahla  foreat  products,  meaanreo  ahoald  be  taken  to 
sapply  through  the  olSccn  iu  charge  information  calculated  to 
dimmish  anch  ignorance. 

Necessity  has  caused  the  adoption  of  theae  principles  in 
many  lands  of  botii  the  Now  and  the  Old  Wond,  and  for- 
eBti7  will  henceforth  be  studied  aa  a  science  as  well  as 
pmctinsd  as  an  art.  It  is  manifestly  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance tba^  in  the  prpgresstTa  develo^uenl  of  gnat 
countries  just  and  enlightened  prindplea  nhoold  inflneoce 
the  views  and  oetiooa  of  titoea  who  an  dialed  with  Ae 
duty  of  advisiag  Ooremment  !n  rMaid  to  the  material 
resontoes  oomuiitted  to  their  core  for  behoof  of  present  and 
future  generationL 

For  greater  detail  and  more  exhaustive  traatment  of  the  enUeet, 
the  reader  is  roferred  to  the  following  works  in  addition  to  uwsa 
already  allnded  to:— OnsAT  BnrrAiM.  Selby,  A  Ifitlory  t^JirUiik 
Farttt  Tnt*,  1U2 ;  Uarah,  The  Sarik  at  modified  bp  ZTsmmm 
Adion,  1874;  Brown,  Tkt  FtraUr,  1861 ;  Jounuii  Ah*v. 
monthly.— FfeAMCS.  Hstiiien,  Flore  ForttSirt,  1877;  /nlea  (Swi, 
Audn«wr.&oii«Hi«  Areifttr^  ISeS;  Nenqnctts^  "OtmtAmi^ 
agmura  dM  ArfKs,"  18^;  Amnmirt  dtt  Emita  H  dm  ArA;  A. 
Parade-Ltmnti,  Court  SUmtmUirt  d»  OtMurt  det  BoU,  18«0 ; 
Becqnerel,  Uimoire  wur  In  fiHU  <<  lewr  U^utmt  c/jmatfrrftw, 
186S;  Maur;,  La  Forttt  da  la  OattU,  IB87;  Cnnmbie  Brown, 
Jbbmtemtnt  in  Pratiee,  1878.— OKRMAtrr.  Leo,  Fortt-^kUMk 
*Ur  DtvitMmmd  und  OcderreiA-tMgartt,  1874 ;  Schneider,  ArK- 
und  Jasd-Kaimdcr  /Ur  dot  Deattcht  StitX;  Flsehfaaoh,  Ukr-  ■ 
biuA  der  /W-u-uamNAo^  1885;  Hartig,  XeArfttu-A/fir  Ftrtbr, 
1881  ;  Judaich,  Dit  Fortt-EinriMuMff,  1871.  —  SwiTSKSLAHD. 
BerUMt  an  d€%  Mun  Bundeirath  tier  dit  Ettkgaiivt  H'aUtnfi*. 
1B83.— Italy.  Di  Bennger,  StudU  dt  ArdunttrlM  hftilalt,  IBM; 
JtaaoUa  ddilc  Leofi  FbruUM,  18«« ;  Siawend.  JfiMSMl*  *ArU 
Aratab.  <H.a.| 
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Fomt  Law. 

Ona  of  the  mcnt  cherished  prerogstires  of  the  king  of 
England,  at  the  time  vhes  hU  power  was  at  the  highest, 
WW  that  of  c(HLvertuig  vxy  portion  of  the  country  into  a 
foreit  10  wbieh  he  might  eigoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
The  MiUeit  stnigglai  between  the  king  and  the  people 
testifj  to  tbe  aitvit  to  wbieh  this  pruogatif e  became  a 
pablie  grtavaooaii  uid  tlia  charter  by  which  its  exercise 
waa  bovided  ^%arta  de  Foreata)  was  in  aabstance  part 
of  tke  great  eooatitntioiial  code  impoeed  by  his  barons 
■poo  King  JoluL    At  common  law  it  appeara  to  hare  been 
the  right  of  the  king  to  make  a  forest  where  he  pleased, 
pro  Tided  that  certain  legal  formalities  were  observed.  The 
king  ^ring  a  cootiQual  care  for  the  preserration  of  the 
realm,  and  f<w  the  peace  and  quiet  of  his  anbjeeta,  he  had 
theiefom  among^  many  privilegea  this  prcrogaUve,  ria.,'  to 
havo  hia  plaee  w  noraation  wheresoerer  he  would  appoint* 
Land  once  affmated  became  asbject  to  a  peculiar  aystem 
of  bwi^  which,  as  well  as  the  formalities  required  to  cod- 
etitnte  a  Talid  afforeatmeot,  have  been  carefoUy  ascertained 
by  the  Anglo-Norman  lawyers.    "  A  forest,"  says  Manwood, 
"is  aeartain  territory  of  woody  grounds  and  fmitfurpiutares, 
privileged  f er  wild  beasts  and  fowls  of  forest,  chase,  and  war^ 
ren  to  rest,  and  abide  there  in  the  aafe  protection  of  the  kiog, 
for  lua  delight  and  pleaanre  ;  which  territory  of  groutd  so 
privil^ed  is  mered  and  bonnded  irith  nnremorable  marka, 
maraa,  and  boandariea,  either  known  by  mattw  of  record 
or     pcMeriptioB ;  aniid  aUo  replenished  with  wild  beasts 
of  vaoeij  or  chase,  and  with  gnat  eorerla  tA  vert,  for  the 
anecoiir  of  the  aud  beast*  there  to  abide :  for  the  ptr^ervo- 
tion  and  oontinuanee  of  which  said  place,  together  vith  the 
Tact  an^  Teeisoa  there  are  particular  officers,  laws,  and  privi- 
legea  belonging  to  the  aame,  requisite  for  that  pnipose,  and 
pn^ier  ool^  to  a  forest  and  to  no  other  place."*   And  the 
pama  author  distinguishes  a  foreat,  as  "  the  highest  franchise 
of  prinody  pleaaare,"  from  the  inletior  franchises  of  chase, 
pa^  and  warrai — named  in  the  order  of  their  fmportanee. 
The  foreat  embraces  aU  these,  and  it  is  dtstingubhed  by 
binng  laws  and  courts  of  its  own,  according  to  which 
sAndors  are  josdeeable.    An  offender  in  a  chase  is  to  be 
pBidahed  by  the  common  law ;  an  offender  in  a  forest  by 
the  foreat  law.    A  chase  is  much  the  same  as  a  park,  only 
the  latter  is  enclosed,  and  all  of  them  are  distinguished 
according  to  the  class  of  wild  beasts  to  which  the  privilege 
•xtendei    Thus  beasts  of  forest  (the  "  five  wild  beasts  of 
Tonery")  were  the  hart,  the  hind,  the  hare,  the  bear,  and  the 
welt    The  beasts  of  chase  were  aUo  fire,  viz.,  the  buck,  the 
doe,  the  fox,  the  marten,  and  the  roe.    The  beasts  and 
fowls  of  warren  were  thff  hare,  the  coney,  the  pheasant,  and 
the  partridge,    (See  Qamb  Laws.) 

lite  eootts  of  the  forest  were  three  in  number,  viz.,  the 
oonrt  of  attachments,  swanimote,  and  jnetice-aeat.  The 
floort  of  attachments  (called  also  the  wood-mote)  is  held  for 
flio  foresteia  to  bring  in  their  attachmenta  concerning  any 
hart  done  to  vert  or  Tenison  {in  viridi  a  Kuatione)  in  the 
forest,  and  for  the  Terderera  to  receive  and  mark  the  same, 
bnt\io  conviction  takes  place.  The  swanimote  is  the  court 
to  which  all  tha  freeholders  within  the  forest  owe  suit  eind 
service,  and  of  which  the  verderers  are  the  judges.  In  this 
eouci  idl  offences  against  the  forest  laws  may  be  tried,  but 
no  jodgment  or  punishment  follows.  This  is  reserved  for 
,the  jasttee-aeat,  to  which  the  rolls  of  offences  presented  at 
tha  oonrt  of  attaehraen^  and  tried  at  the  awanimote,  ara 
preientod  hf  rerderers.  The  juBtic»«eat  ia  the  coorfr  of 
the  chief  justice  in  eyre,  who,  says  Coke,  "  is  commonly 
a  man  of  greater  dignity  than  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
fbraata;  and  therefore  where  jnstice^eata  are  to  be  held 
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some  other  persons  whom  the  king  vhan  appmut  are 
osBuciatcd  trith  him,  who  together  are  to  determine  omnia 
jil(Kita  /oratce."  There  were  two  chief  justices  for  the 
forests  infra  and  ultra  Treniam  respectively.  The  necessary 
officers  of  a  forest  are  a  steward,  verderers,  foresters,  r&- 
garders,  agisters,  and  woodwards.  The  verderer  was  a  judi- 
cial pEBcer  chosen  in  full  coontir  by  tho  freeholders  in  the 
same  manner  aa  the  coroner.  His  oOSce  waa  to  view  and  re- 
ceive the  attachments  of  the  foresters,  and  to  mark  them  on 
liis  rolls  A  forester  was  "  an  officer  sworn  to  preserve  the 
vert  and  venison  in  the  forest,  and  to  attend  upon  the  wild 
beasts  vrithin  his  bailwick."  The  regarders  were  of  the 
nature  of  Visitota :  their  duty  was  to  make  a  regard  (visi- 
tatio  liemorvm)  every  third  year,  to  inquire  of  all  offences, 
and  of  the  concealment  of  such  offences  by  any  officer  of 
the  forest.  The  bnsineas  of  the  agister  was  to  look  after 
tlie  pasturage  tit  the  foreat,  and  to  receive  the  payments  for 
the  same  by  penma  entitled  to  pastnre  their  c^tle  in  the 
forests.  BoUi  the  paetnrago  and  tha  payment  wen  called 
"  agistment," 

The  legal  conception  of  a  forest  was  thns  that  of  a  definite 
territoty  within  which  tlie  code  of  the  forest  law  prevailed 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  common  law.  The  ownership  of 
the  soil  might  be  in  any  one,  but  the  righta  of  the  proprietor 
wen  Umited  by  the  laws  made  for  ue  protection  of  the 
king's  wild  bMBta.  These  laws,  enforced  by  fines  often 
arbitrary  and  oxoessive,  wen  a  great  grievance  to  the  on- 
fortunate  owners  elt  land  vrithin  or  in  tha  neighoothood  of 
the  foresL  The  offence  of  "porpresture"  may  be  cited  as  an 
example.  This  was  an  encroachment  on  the  foreet  rig^la, 
by  building  a  house  within  the  forest,  and  it  made  no 
difference  whether  the  land  belonged  to  the  builder  or  not 
In  either  case  it  was  an  offence,  punishable  by  fines  at 
discntiou.  And  if  a  man  converted  woodlands  within  the 
forest  into  arable  land,  he  was  guilty  of  the  offence  known 
as  "  aasarUnft"  whether  the  oovert  belonged  to  himself  or 
not 

The  kardahipB  of  the  forest  laws  under  the  Norman 
kings,  and  their  extension  to  private  estates  the  process 
of  afforestment,  were  among  the  ^evances  which  united 
the  barons  and  people  egoinst  the  king  in  the  nign  of  John. 
The  Great  Charter  of  King  John  contains  clauses  relating 
to  tbci  forest  laws,  but  no  separate  charter  of  the  forest  The 
first  charter  of  the  forest  is  that  of  Heniy  IIL,  issued  in 
1217.  "  Aa  an  important  piece  of  le^palalion,'*  aays  Pro- 
fessor Stnbbs,*  "it  must  be  compared  vrith  the  foreat  assise 
of  1184,  and  with  44tk  47th,  and  48th  eUnses  of  the 
charter  of  John.  It  is  observable  that  most  of  the  abnsei 
which  «n  remedied  by  it  are  regarded  as  having  sprung 
up  since  the  accession  of  Henry  IL;  but  the  most  offensive 
afforestations  havja  been  made  under  Bichard  and  John. 
These  latter  are  at  once  disafforested  ;  but  those  of  Henry 
II.  only  so  for  OS  they  had  been  carried  out  to  the  injuty  oif 
the  landowners  and  outside  of  the  rml  demesne."  Land 
which  had  thus  been  once  forest  land  and  vras  afterwards 
disafforested  was  known  as  purlieu — derived  by  Manwood 
from  the  French  pur  and  lieu,  i.e.,  "a  place  exempt  from 
the  forest"  The  forest  laws  still  applied  in  a  modified 
manner  to  the  purlieu.  The  benefit  of  the  disafforestment 
existed  only  for  the  owner  of  the  lands ;  as  to  all  other 
persona  the  land  was  forest  still,  and  the  king's  wild  beasts 
were  to  "  have  free  recourse  therein  and  safe  return  to  the 
foresti  without  any  fanrt  or  destruction  other  than  by  tho 
owners  of  the  lands  in  the  pnrlieu  where  they  shall  ha 
found,  and  that  only  to  hunt  and  chase  them  back  again 
towards  tha  forest  without  any  f oreataUiug "  (Manwood, 
On  the  Forett  i^tm— article  "Purlieu  "). 

The  revival  of  the  forest  laws  was  one  of  the  means 
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retortttd  to  by  Ch&rles  L  for  nuBuig  ■  revenae  independently 
of  poriiiUBent,  ud  the  royil  foreeU  in  Eeaex  tnn  lo  enki^ed 
tiftt  they^von  hyperbolioolly  mid.to  indnde  the  vhdle 
county.  "Bio  earl  of  Southampton  va»  nearly  tuined  by  a 
deciiion  that  stripped  htm  of  his  estate  near  the  New  Forest 
The  boundaries  of  Rockiughun  Forest  were  iucreased  from 
six  mile*  to  sixty,  and  enormoos  fines  imposed  ou  tbe 
trespassers, — Lord  Salisbory  being  assessed  in  ^£20,000, 
Lord  WestmorelftUd  in  s£19,000,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  id 
X13,OpO.(HaUaia'B  Cotulittitiotat  Hitlor}/  cf  EnglttnJ,  c. 
Tiil).  By  the  statue  18  Charles  L  &  16  the  royal  foresU 
were  detsnniiiod  for  ever  according  to  their  boandaries  in 
the  twentietl'  year  of  James,  alt  subsequent  enlargements 
being  annulled.  (B-  >•) 

FORFAR,  or  Airdua.  a  maritime  county  of  Scotland,  is 
situated  between  56*  37'  and  66*  59''  N.  bb.  and  between 
2'  26'  and  3*  34'  W.  loog.  It  is  bounded  on  (be  N.  by 
the  shiFes  of  Aberdeen  tnd  Kincardine,  on  th«  £.  by  tin 
Garnuu  Ocean,  on  (h«  B.  by  the' Firth  of  Tay,  which 
te^tarates  it  from  and  on  the  W:  by  Perthshire.  Its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  •imth  is  ftboat  37  miles,  and 
iti  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  37  miles  ;  it«  averaga 
length  is  about  35  miles,  and  its  aveiage  breadth  about 
25  miles.  The  area  eomprisea  600  aqnare  miles  er  569^40 
imperial  teres. 

Forfar  presents  great  varia^  of  rarfac*.  The  northent 
difisioo,  comprisiut  nearly  half  the  county,  is'  occupied 
by  the  BinehinninbiUa  or  "  Braea  of  Angus,"  which  form 
part  of  the  Grampian  monntoid  range,  and  join  the  "  Braes 
of  Mar  "  in  'Aberdeenshtr«.  At  the  head  of  Qleu  Clora 
they  rise  boldly  and  abruptly,  and  an  clothed  in  summer 
by  a  green  covering  of  grass ;  but  for  the  most  part  they 
are  rounded  and  rather  tam^  and  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
of  moorish  «A  bwring  stoated  Iteath.  Hie  hifl^iett 
samnut  is  Olai  Ueal,  3903  feet,  and  a  large  number  are 
over  300U  feet  The  range  is  intersected  by  soveral  wooded 
and  fruitful  valleys,  the  principal  of  which  are  Glen  Isia, 
Qlm  Prosen,  Glen  Clova,  Glen  Lethnot,  and  Glen  Esk. 
These  are  watered  by  streams  that  rise  in  the  west  and 
north,  and  commonly  flow  south-oast,  receiving  the 
mountain  -torrents  in  their  progress..  Some  miles  south 
from  the  Orampiaas,  and  parallel  to  them,  there  b  another 
and  lower  taoiutaia  range  called  the  Sidlaw  hills,  the 
higher  eminences  generally  covered  with  moor  and  heath, 
but  Ae  lower  lidges  enlttvated  or  wooded.  Their  highest 
summits  are  Anchterhonse  bill  (1399  feet),  and  Oallnw 
bill  (1243);  and  a  eonsidjrable  number  are  above  1100 
feet  The  breadth  of  this  ran^  is  from  3  to  6  miles. 
Between  these  two  mountain  districts  lies  Strathmore  or 
the  Great  Valley,  as  the  nanae  means  in  Qaelte,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  the  "  Howe  of  Angns,"  forming  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  "  Howe  of  tho  Hsams,"  and  having  a 
breadth  of  from  6  to  8  miles,— a  district  beautifully 
diversified  by  gentle  eminences,  fertile  fields,  phintationa, 
villages,  and  gentlemen's  seats,  veiy  little  of  it  being  200 
feet  above  e'ea-levsL  From  the  Sidlaw  Hills  to  the 
German  Ocean  on  the  east  and  the  Firth  of  Tay  on  the 
south  Uiere  extends  a  tract  of  low  and  level  ground,  vary- 
big  in  breadth  from  3  to  8  milos,  and  comprehending  about 
a  fonrth  part  of  the  whole  eoonty.  The  soutbera  shore  in 
level  and  sandy,  bat  from  Arbroath  to  Lunan  Bay  the 
coast  line  is  formed  of  sandstone  cliffs,  in  some  parts  veiy 
etaep  and  precipitous,  and  containing  a  number  of  caves, 
most  of  which  are  only  accessible  from  the  sea. 

Tho  principal  rivers  are  the  UU,  the  South  Et<k,  and  the 
North  Eak.  The  Isia  riiea  in  the  Gnmpians  in  tbe  north- 
west of  the  county,  and  flowa  from  north  to  sooth  throngh 
the  glen  which  bears  its  name,  until  at  Bnthven  it  bends 
to  the  westward  and  joins  the  Tay  in  FeitliiUre.  Below 
tbe  Bddge  of  Craigs  it  has  cut  a  diasm,  in  aome  places 


more  ihon.  100  feot  in  depth,  through  a  barrier  of  porphyry 
-and  gravel  stone  mcks,  where  it  forms  cascades  of  singular 
beauty.  The  South  Esk  has  its  source  in  the  GraupiBiis  a 
few  miles  east  of  tho  Isia,  and  flows  south-east  till  it 
reaches  the  valley,  of  Stratlunore,  after  which  it  takes  on 
eastward  course,  aud  passing  Brechin  discharges  itself  into 
the  bn^in  of  llontrose.  Tho  North  £sk  issues  from  I^i 
Lee,  and,  flowing  first  eastward  and  then  south-east,  forms 
for  about  10  mtws  of  its  conra^  the  boundary  betwceu  tliia 
county  and  that  of  Kincardine,  and  falle  into  tho  sea  about 
3  miles  north-east  of  Montrose.  Among  the  smaller  Btrean» 
are  tbe  Dean,  a  tributary  of  the  Isle ;  tbe  Proeen,  which 
falls  into  the  Sonth  Esk  ;  the  Mark,  tbe  Wentwater,  and  tbe 
Cruick,  which  join  the  North  Esk  ;  the  Dighty,  which  flow* 
south-eastwards  into  the  Firth  of  Tay  at  Brongbty  Ferty; 
and  the  Lnoan,  which  empties  itself  into  tbe  Geraian 
Ocean  at  Lonan  Bay.  Tbere  are  a  nnmber  of  email  lo^a, 
the  |>rindpal  being  Lodi  Lee^  Lintraitlien  IjbA,  and  tbe 
lochs  of  Forfar,  of  Retcobie^  and  of  BalgavUe, 

Geology  ami  Ifiuerals. — In  tbe  northern  portion  of  tbe 
Forfarshire  Grampians  the  prevailing  rock  is  granite,  some 
of  it  very  Wantiful,  and  coutaining  in  its  cantiea  topatet 
and  rock  crystals  called  "caimgorma,"  from  tbe  mountain  of 
tliat  name  iu  Aberdeenshire.  Other  portions  of  the  Gram- 
pious  am  oomposed  of  mieoeeous  schist  and  porj^yiy, 
dykes  tt  the  latter  in  sane  placet  intersectbg  the  former. 
Laminated  mica  is  found  ui  veins  in  mica  slate,  and  rock 
crystals  are  found  in  the  beds  of  torrents;  Lead  wae 
at  one  time  wrought  at  Gilfiauan,  above  the  old  castle  of 
Iiivermark,  iu  the  upper  part  of  tlie  pariah  of  Lochlee  ;  aud 
according  to  Edward,  in  his  Drtcrtjilioii  a/  A»gH$  published 
in  1678,  it  yielded  one  sixty-fourth  part  of  sUvcr.  It  ha* 
also  been  wrought  at  Ardijch  near  MiUden  on  tbe  Eek. 
Limestone  occur*  in  various  parts  of  the  Grampian^  aad 
jasper  is  frequently  embedded  in  the  rolcaceDos  schist  In 
the  lower  portions  of  the  Grampians  pudding-stone  praTail% 
and.  afterwards  sandstone.  Clay  marl  is  found  both  in 
Strathmore  and  the  Sidlaw  bills.  Shell  marl  abounds  m 
the.  beds  of  tbe  various  lochs,  some'  of  which  have  been 
partly  or  wholly  dmined  to  render  it  easy  of  access.  The 
Sidlaw  bills  are  chiefly  composed  of  sandstone  of  various 
colours.  Sandstoue  flags  are  quarried  in  large  quantities 
on  the  hill  of  Balmashanner,  in  the  moor  to  the  sonth  of 
Forfar,  in  tlie  parish  of  Carmylie,  and  along  the  suutbcm 
declivity  of  tho  Sidlaw  hills.  In  this  sandstone  district 
lies  the  famons  Forfarthire  JiiUbed,  containing  the  earliest 
known  vestiges  of  vertebrate  life.'  In  the  maritime 
district  tliere  are  numerous  beds  of  red  sandstone,  which, 
however,  are  frequently  ioteraected  by  whinatons  anU 
porphyn.  The  prlncip^  limewoilu  are  fa  this  division,— 
at  Hsdderwicb  near  Montrose,  and  at  Bcddin  in  du  petisb 
of  Craig. 

Climate  and  Affricvltttre, — The  climate  differs  consider- 
ably in  rariona  parts  of  the  county ;  but  is  on  the  wholo 
salubrious  and  favourable  for  agricultoral  ponuita.  Ac- 
cording to  observatidns  taken  by  Alexander  Brown,  LL.D., 
at  Arbroath,  for  tsn  years,  from  March  1868  to  Iilaicli 
1878,  the  me<n  of  die  barometer,  reduced  to  sea-level  ana 
a  temperature  of  33*  F.  was  29'S3  inches.  The  mean  tem- 
perature was  in  spring  46*'l  F.,  summer  68*-S,  antsnn 
47'7,  winter  39*-0.  The  mean:  annual  rainfall  was  394 
inches.  The  average  annnal  number  of  days  wherwn  the 
wind  was  from  tho  N.  wss  29,  N.E  11^,  E.  36,  &E  26, 
S.  69,  aw.  36,  W.  78,  and  N.W.  38,  while  46  were  calm.  In 
Strathmore,  owing  to  the  prozimi^  of  tbe  Gtam[aans,  the 
rainfidl  is  considerably  grMter  than  in  tbe  maritime  district 
In  these  two  districts  the  harvests  art  nearly  as  early  as  in 
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w  J  othff  dutriot  of  SaAUnd,  bat  m  uuy  of  tlw  njOudt 
ihif  «•  oftm  TC17  btfl.  The  total  tna  of  tnUo  gioiutd 
u  1876  wu  SS3,903  iiliperid  aerw,  of  which  90,418  wm 
Qoder  com  crops,  M,S96  under  gnen  crops,  81,416  ondw 
rotation  gnmt*,  34,295  pormsQctit  ptrton,  and.  34B  fal- 
low. Than  wen  31,857  acnt  tmdsr  wood.  Tho  prin- 
cipal wheat  district  is  the  Tallqr  of  Strathmon  and  the 
neigbbonrhood  of  Dondee  and  Montroee ;  aod  the  yield  b 
excelled  by  few  districte  in  Stetland.  Iti  acreage  (9416 
in  1878)  haa,  howerw,  aa  elaewben  in  Scotland,  been  de- 
entung,  while  thavs  hM  bean  a  gradnal  InmaH  fai  that  of 
bariey  (31,593  aoaa  in  1878).  Oats,  for  irhwk  the  mhI 
genenllj'  ia  well  adapted,  an  the  principal  crop,  tiw  acre- 
age (1878)  being  52,802.  Potatooi  an  chiefiy  grown  in 
the  npland  and  maritime  districta ;  the  aenage  waa  1 6.479. 
.•  Ai  a  large  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  an  kept,  tnmipa  an 
very  largely  grown,  their  acreage  being  33,953.  The  aa»- 
age  ander  beana  waa  only  1060.  The  ^tem  of  rotation 
Tariea  aoowding  to  soU  and  aitoation.  The  Sto  yeai^ 
shift,  at  one  time  the  moat  common,  baa  of  late  been 
hige^  Biqietseded  by  a  ivran-ahiffe.  The  nnmber  of  cattle 
in  1878  waa  4^405,  or  an  avenge  of  neariy  17*8  to  erary 
100  aoei  wkler  enltintioa  «  oompaied  with  23*6  for 
fftmtlantli  Of  theea  the  nomber  of  eowa  and  heifers  in 
Bsilk  or  in  calf  waa  only  11,462,  and  except  in  the  Ticutify 
of  the  towns  there  an  no  dairy  farms.  The  polled  Angus 
cattle  ar*  not  so  mnch  bred  iA  this  their  native  dismot 
aa  in.  the  neighbouring  eoaoij  of  Aberdsea  Shorthorns 
an  DOW  being  largely  .introdnoed.  A  la^  number  of 
Iriah  cattle  an  imported  for  winter  feeding.  Forfar  haa 
wattmi  mon  fiom  coirtagioaa  diseaaee  than  any  other 
Sootdt  eoim^.  Iluir  pranlenee  is  Uumght  by  aome  to 
be  partly  doe  to  the  practice  of  Irtting  gnaa  and  toinipa 
to  be  consomed  by  the  cattle  of  detuers  and  middlemen. 
The  number  of  hones  was  10,164  or  an  average  of  nearly 
4  to  every  100  screa  ondar  cultivation,  joat  the  average 
for  Scotland.  The  most  common  breed  ts  the  Clydesdale, 
the  amaU  nativ«  fforroiu  being  now  litUe  used.  The  nom- 
ber of  sheep  was  132,798,  an  average  of  50-1  to  every 
100  aena  ander  snltiTadon,  aa  compared  with  149'3  for 
*  SootUnd.  The  blackfaoed  breed  an  the  most  cnnmon  in 
dw  monntatn  distri^  bat  their  namber  has  been  mnch 
■Wminw^wl  of  Iftto  yesH,  owing  to  the  large  extent  of 
country  that  has  been  coovetted  into  deer  ftwests.  Cross- 
bred lamba  an  bonght  in  coosidenble  nnmbers  for  winter- 
feeding  in  the  low^d  districts,  and  croee-bred  ewes  are 
kept  on  many  farms  for  breeding.  Then  are  also  a  few 
flocka  of  pore-bred  Border  IiMceston,  and  some  Shropehire 
downa  and  other  varieties  The  nomber  of  pigs  was  6900, 
or  an  cvnage  of  3*3  to  every  100  acres,  aa  compared  with 
S'S  Ira  So^and. 

Ia  Forfac  the  holdings  called  crofts,  of  10  acres  and 
ondar,  ailid  thoae  from  100  to  300  acrea  are  the  most 
TifniMMi  A  large  number  an  between  10  and  100  acne, 
a  consideraUe  number  between  300  and  530,  and  a  few 
above  600.  The  genenl  ooloor  of  the  soils  in  the  lower 
dietriots  is  red,  in  other  parts  often  inclining  to  dark- 
Inown  or  black.  The  m»1  in  the  OramiNans  ia  gKieiaUy 
Boorish  over  white  retentive  clay,  bnt  looser  fiiable,  ud 
pio^ietive  in  the  gleoa.  Over  the  podding-stone,  in  the 
bmr  grounda,  it  is  sometimes  thin,  moasy,  end  encumbered 
irith  atonOB,  and  over  the  sandstone  a  tenaciooa  clay  often 
MBUi,  whi^  however,  when  properly  coltivated,  is  Tery 
prodoctire.  rhe  soil  above  wbinstone  is  fertile  thoogh 
sometinHe  shallow.  Along  the  coest  then  are  Urge 
atcetches  of  barrm  sand,  bat  the  soU  of  tin  district  where 
cultivated  i»  quick  and  nrj  ferttle.  There  is  no  great 
sxtont  of  peat:  but  neariy  the  whole  of  the  northern 
divkian  of  flw  eoBDty  is  either  waste  land  or  occupied  as 
Amp  mlki  or  deer  tocsto.  F»na  mnwgnmwit.  wwipt  a 


the  ease  of  the  crofts,  is  fully  abreaat  of  the  timaa.  Steam- 
enltivatton  ia  gradu^y  iucreaung,  and  reaping  machines 
an  nniveiaally  in  use.  Host  farms  possess  exc^lent  f  atm- 
houaea  and  steadings,  and  oovared  conria  for  'attttle  am 
geooaUy  in  we.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  eremon  of  suitable  cottages  for  the  farm  servants,  bat 
bothiee  for  unmarried  servante  an  mnch  too  common  in  the 
eountj,  end  in  those  the  accommodation  provided  is  often 
nf  the  rudest  kind. 

According  to  the'  owners  and  heritages  return  of  1673-73, 
the  land,  exdosive  of  Dundee,  waa  divided  among  4898 
proprietors,  owning  land  the  grosa  annual  valoe  ot  whidi 
wis  X795,581,  7s.  Of  the  owners  80  per  cent  possessed 
leia  than  one  aers,  and  iha  average  valne  all  over  was  £i, 
8s.  8}d.  There  wen  no  (ewer  than  20  proprieton  owning 
upwards  of  6000  acres,  t{s«'  E^I  of  Dalhoosie  (Brechin 
Castle),  136,603;  Earl  of  Airlie  (Oortachy  Castte), 
65,069;*  Earl  of  Sootheak  (Einnairdj  Cartle),  32,536; 
Donald  Ogilrie  of  Oova  (Bahutbotb),  31,893 ;  Olamis 
Tmstees  (Olamis),  17,034;  James  Small  (BnwlandsK 
10;3OO:  Fothertnduin  Trustees  (Fotherini^iam  Honae), 
8838;  Helen  C  Arbnthnott  (Balnawon),  8066;  Janea 
T.  UaekenBe,  7129 ;  Hon.  Mn  E.  Uanb  of  Feara,  6998; 
Lord  WbamcUfTe  (Belmont  Castle),  6926;  Mi^jorW.  Lynn, 
6888 ;  Earl  of  Oamperdown  (Csmperdowu  Hoose),  6770 ; 
CoL  Ogilvy  of  Buthven,  6336 ;  Trustees  of  Charles  LyeD, 
6728;  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  Bart  (Lindertis),  6703;  J. 
D.  Stewart  (Glenogil),  5524;  Ooontess  of  Home,  5309; 
Lord  John  F.  O.  ^Ilybutton  (Hailyburton  HooseX  SIM; 
Trustees  of  Bober^Smitb  (Baharrr),  6097. 

^nunara  eiteonre  grtnua  and  blaekeook  ahootingRon 
the  moon ;  die  loedeat  is  met  with  on  the  noantaifaia,  and 
the  stag  is  also  Qecasionally  aeen;  the  alj^s  tan  ia 
plentifol  on  the  a[^ds ;  eagles  tenant  the  cltfEs  of  tie 
Grampians;  there  an  numerous  waterfowl  in  the  Tochs; 
and  otters  and  seals  inhabit  the  eastom  coast.  Faittculars 
regarding  the  botany  of  the  county  wi!l  be  found  in 
William  (Sa.dner's  Botany  of  Forfarihire. 

2£cuiufacturt$  and  Trade. — Hie  staple  industry  of  Fo^ 
farshira  is  the  mannfiscton  of  flax  and  jute,  Dundee  Wng 
the  principal  seat  of  the  linen  trade  in  Britain.  Beaidea 
employing  a  la^  portion  of  the  population  of  the  burghs, 
linen  in  various  forms  is  also  manufactured  at  Kirriemuir, 
Coupor  Augost  Carnoustie,  Friockheim,  Edzell,  Lochee, 
Letham,  Monifieth,  and  Newtyle.  In  some  vill^ea  hand- 
loom  weaving  exists  to  a  considerable  extent  According 
to  the  census  retoms  for  1871,  the  namber  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  different  branches  of  the  linen  luaoofacture 
was  46,638,  10,418  males  and  30,316  females.  Then 
an  bnweriea,  tanneries,  and  Ueadi-works  in  most  of  the 
towns.  The  herring,  white  fish,  and  salmon  fiaheriea  are 
pretty  extensive.  The  nuniber  of  herring  boats  connected 
with  the  Montroee  district  is  upwards  of  900,  with  a  total 
estimated  valne  of  nearly  v£60,000. 

The  namber  of  royal  burghs,  «1I  of  which  are  also  porliar 
mentary,  is  iro,  vis.,  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Forfar, 
and  Montroee.  Tb»  other  towns  and  the  principal  villagea 
on  the  coast  are — Brought  Feny  (6817),  a  watering  piece 
and  snbnrb  of  Dundee;  the  manufaetnriag  vilL^  of 
Honifieth  (919);  Csmoustie  (3013),  a  watering  place,  but 
possessing  alio  manufactores  and  fisheries;  and  uie  fishing 
villages  of  Auchmithie(413)BndFerr7den  (1395).  Inland 
there  are  Coupor  Angus  (the  larger  part  of  which  is, 
however  ia  Perthshire),  Kiniemnir  (4145),  Friockhum 
(1139).  Letham  (963),  Nowtyle  (543).  and  Edzell  (416), 
all  chiefly  engaged  in  the  linon  manufacture.  The  total 
population  of  the  county  in  1B71  was  337,567,  of  whom 
106,324  wen  males  and  131,243  females ;  the  pc^ndatlon 
in  1861  WIS  304,4U!6.  In  the  towns  the  iKq^nlttion  in 
1871  was  186,185,  In  the  villagea  8203,  and  in  the  rani 
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(listricta  43,179,  as  CQinparerl  with  149,309,  6603,  and 
48,514  respectivel;  iu  1861. 

One  member  of  parliament  is  returned  by  the  county, 
two  by  the  burgh  of  Dundee,  find  tbe  tptbcr  burgbs  unite 
vitli  Inverbervie  in  Kincardineshire  in  returning  a  third. 

Bittoiy  and  Aniiquitiet. — Forfar  belongi  to  that  portiou  of  Scot- 
Uitd  ii^bited  in  the  tinia  of  th«  BomnnB  by  tha  TicU.  The  county 
It  rappoied  by  lome  to  have  received  the  name  Aiigui  from  being 

Cint«d  to  m  (on  of  one  of  the  Scottish  kiags  trho  bore  that  name; 
t  others  trace  the  origin  of  the  title  to  a  Gaelic  duienation  for  a 
|Mitiedar  kind  of  hill,  snd  eonnoct  ita  um  vrith  tha  hul  of  AiiguR, 
to  ibt  «a>t  d  the  church  of  Aberlemno.  It  ia  only  m  few  centnriei 
ago  that  the  name  Forfar,  harrowed  fhim  the  coniity  town,  wai 
applied  to  the  whole  county.  ^  In  ancient  times  the  oonn^  yea 
corenied  bj  hereditvv'  earli,  and  it  wai  mode  an  hereditary  elieriff- 
domlnr  David  II.  Thv  principal  hiatorioal  events,  not  connDcted 
inmediately  with  the  burghs,  are  the  supposetl  Roman  battle  of  tho 
Grampians;  the  battle  of  £gfVid,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  BHilei, 
Icing  of  the  Picts,  yar  Dunnichen,  in  685,  in  which  the  former  nos 
elain;  b«ttlei  with  th«  Danes  at  Aborlerono  and  other  places;  the 
defeat  oC  KIpn,  king  of  the  ScoU,  by  JEagaa,  in'tho  panlh  of  Lilf, 
in  7S0;  a  battto  between  the  Picte  umI  Scots  near  Rcitinotb,  obont 
tiu  year  836;  and  the  defeat  of  Lord  Uontfort  nearPanmnre  by  the 
carts  oT  Hfe  and  Maroh  about  the  year  1330, 

la  rarione  parts  the  county  pretty  entire  remain*  of  the 
"weama,"  or  old  aublemncan  dwellings  of  tho  Celts,  are  found; 
traeea  of  Roman  canipaarevory  common;  there  ore  ti  largo  number  of 
atone  forta,  and  there  arc  vitrified  forte  at  Finhitven,  at  Duinatardy 
Hnir,  and  on  the  hill  of  Laws,  near  MouiGeth.  Spoor  heads,  bnttb- 
axce,  Mpulcbral  deposits,  Scandinavian  bronze  plus,  gold  bullols  (used 
for  coin),  and  other  antiquarian  remailis  aru  frequently  met  with. 
There  are  sculptured  atona  pillars  at  Aberlemno,  Auldb.-tr,  Glammis, 
Kirriemuir,  St  Vigeass,  and  Other  places,  Tho  principsl  e(!c.Icsiits- 
tieal  antiqultiCB  an  connected  vritn  the  burghs.  Amoiu;  tho  old 
oaaOes  nay  ha  mentioned  the  roofleti  square  tower  of  Rodcastl^  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lonan;  the  old  tower  of  the  modern  caitlo  of 
Guthrie ;  the  tower  of  the  castlo  of  Auchinlcck  ;  the  etronghold  of 
Inrenrity,  near  Kirriemuir ;  the  tarffe  square  keep  of  Broughty 
caaUe;  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Finhaveu;  the  two  towers  of  the 
old  Edielt  caAle;  the  ruiDS  of  Melgund  castle,  which  are  in  a  pretty 
entile  condittoo;  the  ancient  port  of  tho  splendid  castle  orGUmmia; 
tha  email  eaaUe  of  Newtylc;  tho  old  equaro  tower  and  gateway  of 
the  castle  of  Cntg;  and  tho  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  Airllr, 
whose  biuning  by  the  earl  of  Argyll  in  IfliO  gave  rise  to  the  balind 
a(  "The  bonoia  hotlse  of  Airlic."  Tho  number  of  fine  modern 
nddanoea  ia  too  great  to  admit  of  their  bring  here  particularized. 

Hie  Bfliwlpil  warki  on  Foifenhlra  are  Edwu^*!  Diiertplif*  tf  Apgut,  pub- 
B>Mta  ins.  bb4  npilnltd  In  ITII ;  Ftr/ttnMn  llllulrattd,  \tt3-.  Qniaiift 
Afoi^^  ftr/arihirt ;  ud  Jftmertalt  tfAtilu*  and  Ift  Jieam,  hj  Andrew  Jii- 

FoBfAB,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  of  Scotland, 
and  capital  of  the  county  of  the  a&me  name,  ia  situated  in 
the  ralley  of  Strathmore  near  the  railway  from  Aberdeen 
to  Perth.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  conrt-buuse, 
the  town-hnll,  the  coonty  bnitdinga,  and  the  infirmary. 
Tb»  it^e  indosby  is  the  liaen  muiufactnr^  bat  there  are 
also  brtweriea  tnd  taDoeriet.  Forfar  li  ot  eonaiclflnble 
antiqtdty,  having  beaa  eonatitated  a  bnrgli  before  1300. 
It  was  at  one  ume  ^o  reaidence  of  royalty;  and  tn  the 
aeeooDtc  of  the  chamberlain  of  the  royal  boosehold,  in  the 
nigD  of  Alexander  III.,  and  of  some  preceding  monarchs, 
a  charge  is  entered  for  the  king's  gardeners  at  Forfar  Tiie 
town  was  protected  by  a  castle  which  stood  on  a  mound 
on  the  north  side.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  believed 
to  baye  been  the  place  where,  in  10(^7,  the  first  parliament 
of  Malcolm  Canmore  assembled  after  the  defeat  of  MaoJaeth. 
It  was  occupied  and  itrongly  garrisoned  by  the  English  In 
Uie  beginning  of  the  14th  eentoiy;  bdt  in  1S07  Bruce,  on 
bii  way  tbrongh  Angoi,  captured  and  destroyed  it,  putting 
die  En^iih  to  the  awwd.  Ita  atte  b  now  marked  by  the 
town  oron.  It  appears  that  the  weekly  mftrket4ay  prc- 
vfa>nl  to  the  reign  of  James  VL  was  Sunday,  when  it  was 
ohanged  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  Friday.  In  IG61  a  spc- 
dal  commission  was  appointed  by  the  crown  to  try  Beveral 
parties  accused  of  witchcraft,  some  of  whom-  were  con- 
demned  to  be  bomt.  The  bridia  which  woa  pat  into  their 
mouths  in  leading  them  ont  for  exeeation  is  sliU  invserred 
in  the  burgh.  Farther,  it  ia  recorded  that  John  Ford,  ior 
his  serTicea  ai  a  "  witcit  ricker  "  was  en  the  eama  ocoasioU- 


admitted  a  burgess  along  with  Lord  Einghom.  Frerlonr 
to  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  town  possessed  very  few 
houses  of  two  stories ;  and  notwithstanding  its  proiimity 
to  good  grey  slate  quarries,  the  houses  wore  almost  all 
thatclied.  This  burgh  unites  with  Montrose,  Arbroath, 
Brechin,  and  Inverbervie  in  sending  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. The  pc^nlation  of  the  bur^  (royal  and  parliamen- 
tary) in  1801  was  9358,  and  in  1871  11,031. 

FORGE,  a  fire  arged  by  a  blast  for  the  purposes  of 
the  smith.  Of  late  years  many  improTementa  hare  been 
made  in  its  construction.  Formerly  tha  forge  waa  almost 
mode  entirely  of  bricks,  and  many  so  constructed  exist  stilL 
From  the  attentiuD  of  engineers  having  been  called  to  the 
special  requirements  and  increasing  wonts  of  the  day,  the 
old  forge  has  undergone  m'any  Pangea.  Undonbtedly 
these  chatues  are  fur  the  batter.  The  modern  fotve  leaves 
litde  to  be  deidred.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  the 
metal  ts  of  small  dimentnons,  and  tha  work  et  rare 
occnrrence,  that  the  old  method  of  building  them  in  brick 
ia  still  resorted  ta.  Tho  forgo  seen  in  country  smithies  and 
in  small  shops  is  made  entirely  of  bricks.  It  ia  generally 
built  against  a  wall  upon  arches  to  a  convenient  height. 
The  hearth,  which  should  be  made  with  fire-bricks,  is  sank 
to  a  depth  of  three  inches  or  more,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  for  which  it  is  constructed ;  ao  that  the  npper 
and  outer  coutse  of  brickwork  forms  a  rim.  About  2  feet 
6  inches,  more  or  less,  aboVe  the  hearth  is  placerlHha  hood 
This  is  also  mode  of  brick,  and  is' built  nptm  a  flat 
iron  rim.  It  is  cone  shape,  and  at  the  apex  is  an  orifice 
leading  into  a  flue  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  In  ftont 
of  tho  forge  is  placed  a  water  tank  for  quenching  the  work, 
toula,  &c.  Tho  tuyere  or  tweer  ia  placed  at  the  back  of  tin 
hearth,  as  well  as  asmall  water  tank  for  keeping  the  nozde 
from  burning  under  the  action  of  the  severe  heat  to  which 
it  is  submitted.  A  pair  of  bellows,  either  single  or  double, 
worked  by  a  rocking  staff  or  lever  is  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  forge  in  a  convenient  position.  The  bellows  ara  placed 
on  each  aide,  if  tha  foige  be  prurided  with  two  fires;  when 
this  ia  the  case  it  is  called  a  donble  forge.  Modem  or  tbs 
latest  constructed  forges  are  made  almost  entirely  of  cast 
or  wrought  iron.  Tho  wrought  iron  forges  are  as  a  rule 
portable  for  the  purpose  of  ships,  dockyards,  &c  Pbey 
are  constructed  with-feLeet  iron  of  a  suitable  gauge,  the 
pieces  being  riveted  together,  and  generally  have  the 
bellows  placed  anderneath  the  hearth  so  that  it  may  be 
out  of  the  way.  This  particularly  applies  to  portabla 
fowes  of  any  deaerilption.  Caat  iron  forges  (either  sia^ 
or  dunble)  ara  caat  in  one  or  two  pieces^  and  ore  of  snpenor 
thickneas,  so  a*  to  give  stiengtli  and  sdidi^,  Ibxy 
sro  nsed  aa  fixed  heaiuis  in  ahopa.  They  are  bndced  vp 
when  the  work  is  of  a  very  heavy  nature  ao  as  to  supptut 
the  weight  The  hoods  of  these  forges  are  also  mode  of 
cast  iron,  and  are  bolted  on  to  the  main  casting.  They 
yary  in  shapes  and  sizes,  Messrs  Haudysideof  D^byhave 
designed  some  which  have  found  much  favour  in  the 
English  Qovemment  and  other  works.  Some  of  tha  smaller 
forgea  are  now  fitted  with  a  fan  blast — to  be  worked  by 
hand.  These  are  very  powerful,  and  give  a  very  uniform 
current  of  ur.  They  also  have  the  advantage  of  being 
made  entirely  of  metal,  which  adds  considerably  to  theii 
strength  and  lightness.  The  exertion  in  blowing  ia  modi 
less  with  them  than  with  the  ordinary  bellows,  from  the 
motiun  being  circular  and  the  fan  running  between  centres. 
At  the  Paris  Exhibition  (1878)  there  were  several  forges 
constructed  upon  an  improved  method.  The  bhist  was 
obtained  by  a  pump,  a  reservoir  being  attached  for 
maintaining  the  current — whidi  was  ? eiy  easy  to  keep  upi 

In  Urge  smithies  the  hearths  ore  all  placed  in  a  tow  or 
Mattered  about  the  shops  iu  convenient  dtuationa,  aach 
having  a  floe  passing '  through  the  roof.   They  nta  worked 
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lij  a  powerfol  air  Uut  dtaated  at  ons  end  of  the  building. 
The  air  ia  coavejed  by  a  wries  of  main  pipes  snnt  to  the 
'  depth  of  a  few  feet  nnder  the  groand.  Smaller  tubes  are 
empiojred  to  convey  the  blaat  to  the  hearths.  Under 
'  iheae  eireiimstaDcei  the  smith  hoe  but  to  torn  a  small  lever, 
in  order  to  open  or  close  the  air-valve  which  is  {daced  in  a 
•mall  standanl  at  the  side  of  each  hearth.  By  this  means 
the  workman  is  saved  much  labour  and  obnaaqaently  mueh 
timoh  Steam  luui  also  beaa  adopted  as  a  means  of  forcing 
air  into  the  forge.  With  apedal  apparatos  for  drying  the 
steam  it  is  very  snocessfaL  It  is,  however,  more  adapted  to 
large  blast  furnaces  than  those  of  the  smithy.  Another 
desertptbn  of  the  forge  is  the  battery  forge.  This  is  nsed 
h  military  service.  It  is  coDstracted  somewh^  like  a 
caisBoq.  The  bellows  are  situated  in  the  place  nsnalty 
occupied  by  the  ammunition  chests.  A.  box  to  contain  coal, 
aset  of  tools,  hone  shoes,  iron,  and  steel  is  attached  to  thu 
bo^  of  &»  earriage^  which  ia  monntad  on  a  pair  of  wheels. 

foqp  givei  it*  Dame  to  **  Forging,"  one  of  tli*  most 
important  arta  connected  with  engineering  wcA.  The 
strength  and  dnral^ty  of  en^^nes  and  ether  madiinery  iu 
general  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  npon  the  art  and 
care  bestowed  upon*  those  ports  which  have  to  sustain 
great  weight,  much  strain,  and  an  amount  of  wear  and 
tear.  Thus  the  smith  holds  in  engineering  shops  a  very 
important  pliice.  He  has  to  bepend  upon  his  eye  and 
judgment  iu  many  cases  where  the  fitter  and  turner 
is  assisted  by  drawings  setting  forth  every  detail  The 
smith,  howerer,  of  the  jpresent  day  is  not  snch  an  adept  as 
bis  predecessor.  The  m  trod  action  of  the  steam  banuner, 
stamps,  J(c.,  have  to  a  great  utent  rendered  his  work 
nothing  more  than  mechanieaL  To  mart  the  aigent  r»< 
quirementa  of  the  present  day.  he  has  to  atndy  tiie 
engine  and  machine ;  that  he  has  snceeeded  ia  evident, 
and  the  msnufoctarer  can  produce  more  work  in  less  time 
than  he  could  formerly.  But  ihough  thja.  is  undoubtedly 
a.^in,  it  bna  uufortuuately  boon  the  means  of  rendering 
ablled  manual  labour  in  many  branches  of  our  iadustties 
•ImoBt  soperflnoua.  Thia  being  the  case,  the  skill  on 
wludi  the  (4der  workmen  w  moeh  prided  themselvei  ia 
Jowly  disappmrini^  and  indeed  has  become  almoet  extinct. 

One  great  change  in  the  history  of  forging  was  the 
introdnction  of  the  steam  hammer  iu  1633  by  Mr  Nasmyth. 
By  the  means  of  that  machine,  the  welding  and  foiging  of 
pieces  of  metal  of  any  siie  has  become  comparativdy  easy. 
lit  Nssmyth's  steam  hammer  ha|  been  improved  upon  by 
himself  from  that  time,  and  ia  now  to  be  seen  in  almost 
an  etigineering  shops  throughout  the  world.  The  tilt 
nMuner  ie  ttm  in  use,  and  for  varioqs  purposes  may  be 
■■id  to  be  of  great  utiUty.  But  the  smaller  sizes  of  steam 
hammer  are  more  convenient  and  manageable,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  are  rapidly  taking  its  place.  To  the 
steam,  hammer  wa  are  indebted  for  the  Y  anvil,  which  is 
Bsed  in  the  forging  of  rods  and  bar  iron.  Eolling  mills 
are,  however,  much  quicker,  and  are  used  in  preference. 

A  forging  machine,  invented  by  Mr  Byder  many  years 
back,  and  still  in  full  operatiou,  possssses  many  qualities 
onattainable  by  any  other  known  moans.  It  consiata  of  n 
senea  of  small  anvilu  of  various  sizes.  Ttese  are  held'by 
Mi  Bctews  passing  through  the  frame  of  the  machine, 
whub  allow  of  the  anvils  being  raised  or  lowered,  so  that 
a  perftct  adjnstment  might  be  obtained.  Tlie  hammera 
we  placed  over  the  anvils,  and  work  up  and  down  in 
beanngs,  movoi  by  an  eccentric.  This  is  worked  by  a 
mdle  uyon  tlio  bead ;  the  hammer  is  raised  by  a  strbnK 
21?^  machine  vary  from 

WO  to  120O  per  mmute.  According  to  Mr  Piatt  (of  Piatt 
Brother^  Dldham),  8ne  of  the  original  makew  of  the 
M^JiiM.  It  is  lather  »  «]aea»  thaa  a  blow  which  does  the 
.wort.'  luay.improTamente1uTa  been  added  toitby  Mr 
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firm ;  and  the  Bolton  blacksmith,  aa  It  Is  commonly 
led,  is  now  being  extensively  used  in  the  Government 
'workshops  for  tiie  manufacture  of  bayonets,  im.  The  toda 
used  are  wedge-shaped,  and  the  surface  of  the  iron  after 
forging,  or-  rather  squeezing,  is  said  to  be  anythii^  but 
hard  or  difficult  to  file  up.  The  apindlee  of  mules  (cotton- 
i^ning  machines)  an  now  foteed  by  this  tool,  and 
indeed  every  dsacriptioD  d  smaU  von.  The  contour 
produced  'by  it  ia  aueh  Utat  the  work  Ii  almust  as  tnw 
as  though  it  had  been  snrfued  in  tht  latfUL  There  hiiTa 
been  several  other  machinee  npon  ^dei'a  prinemb 
brought  out,  but  none  appear  to  uswar  ao  well  as 
designed  by  the  original  inventor. 

Another  invention,  the  steam  stamp,  is  now  moat  ex- 
tensively used.  This  is  similar  to  a  steam  hammer ;  in 
place  of  the  anvil  and  hammer  head  is  placed  a  pair  of 
dies,  in  which  is  cut'  the  form  of  work  necessary.  The 
iroa-ii  placed  over  the  die^  the  atfoke  is  delivered,  and  the 
iron  ia  forced  into  the  shape  of  the  die.  Macbinety  and 
separate  tools  are  now  often  forged  in  this  hammai: 

The  quality  of  the  coals  need  in  fbrging  ia  of  As  ntmoat 
importance;  the  coal  preferred  1^  smiths  la  that  wlddi 
makes'  plen^  of  cok^  and  which,  uavea  after  Being  bant 
a  quantity     white  ashes. 

The  art  of  forging  is  by  no  means  easy  to  acquire^ 
Great  practice  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  excellence  in  thia 
important  branch  of  ou^  great  inilnstrioa. 
See  7^ /W«(PttUUhedl9tb«Soa«tr  for  FtWotiag  Christian 

Utial  Warktr'M  Direetw.  (D.  A.  A.) 

FOBGERT,  in  Eagttsh  law,  is  defined  as  "  the  frandu- 
lent  making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  of 
another  man's  right,"  or  *'  as  the  false  making,  or  making 
fflo/o  aKttao,  of  any  written  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
fraud  or  deceit"   This  definition,  it  vrill  be  seen,  eom- 
p'rehcnds  all  fraudnlent  tamftoring  with  docnmenta.    **  Ntd 
only  the  fabrication  and  false- making  of  the  whole  of  a 
written  instrnmcnt,  but  a  fraudulent  insertion,  alteiatioo, 
or  erssore,  even  of  a  letter,  in  any  material  part  of  a  tnu 
instrnment  whereby  a  new  operatlos  ia  giveo  to  will 
amount  to  forgery, — and  thia  tlura^  it  ba  aflMwardi 
executed  by  another  person  ignorant  of  the  deceit" 
(Bussell  on  Crimea  and  Mudemeanoun,  vol  iL  p.  619^ 
Changing  the  word  Dale  into  Sale  in  a  lease^  ao  that  it 
appears  to  be  a  leaso  of  the  manor  of  Sale  instead  of  the 
manor  of  Dale,  is  a  forgery.    And  when  a  oonntiy  banker's 
note  vroa  mlide  payable  at  the  honse  of  a  banker  in  London 
who  failed,  it  was  held  to  be  fo^ery  to  alter  the  name  of  audi 
London  banker  to  that  of  anoUier  London  banker  with 
whom  the  country  banker  had  enfaeequantly  made  hia  notes 
payable.    As  t6  the  fraud,  "an  intant  to  deCnnd  ian»> 
eumed  to  exist  if  it  appeara  that  at  the  tuna  wkaa  the  nlea 
document  was  made  there  was  in  axistenca  a  apeeifie 
person,  ascertained  or  nuascertuned,  capable  of  Mag 
defrauded  thereby ;  and  this  presumption  ia  not  rebutted 
by  proof  that  tfie  offender  took  or  intended  to  take 
meaanres  to  prevent  snch  person  from  being  defmoded  in 
fact,  nor  .by  the  fact  that  he  had  or  thought  ha  had  a 
right  to  tbo  thing  to  be  obtained  by  the  false  document  * 
(Stephen's  Digea  cf  tie  Criminal  Lav,  c  iS).    Thus  when 
a  man  mokes  a  falsa  acceptance  to  a  bill  of  exchange,  and 
orculatea  it,  intending  to  take  it  np  and  aotuaUy  tdtiag  U 
up  before  it  ia  presented  for  payment  lie  is  guilty  of 
forgery.    Even  if  it  be  proved  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  bo 
person  could  be  defrauded  (as  when  A  forgee  a  cheque  in 
B's  name  on  a  bonk  from  which  B  had  withdrawn  hia 
account),  the  intent  to  defraud  will  be  preanmed.    But  it 
would  appear  that  if  A  knew  that  B  had  withdrawn  his 
account,  the  abeonce  of  fraudulent  intention  would  be 
inferred.    A  general  intention  to  cheat  the  pubtie  ia  Bo* 
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the  kind  of  fund  ntCMsar;  to  coniUtnte  forgery.  Thtu  if 
a  quek  a  dipl«na  of  Iho  college  of  saigeona,  in 

OKbr  to  mate  poople  beltero  that  he  ia  a  member  of  that 
bod^f  ha  is  not  gmltf  of  forgery.  The  orune  of  forgery 
in  Bpglii'l'  law  has  been  from  time  to  time  dealt  with  in  an 
eoonnous  nnmbar  of  statutes.  "Mr  Hammond,  in  the 
title  Forgeiy  of  hia  Criminal  Code,  hu  eoiunerated  more 
than  400  statutes  which  contain  proviaiona  a^nst  the 
offence  "  (Sir  J.  T.  Colsridge'a  notes  to  Blackstone).  Black- 
stone  notices  the  iDcreasiog  severity  of  the  legislature 
against  forgery,  and  says  that  **  through -the  number  of 
Sese  general  and  special  proriuoua  there  ii  now  hardly  a 
case  possible  to  be  ctmeeired  wherein  forgery  that  tends  to 
de&aad,  whether  in  the  same  of  a  real  or  fictitions  persoa, 
ia  not  made  a  capital  crime."  These  Acts  were  consolidated 
by  I  Will  IV.  e.  66,  now  repealed.  The  later  statutes, 
fixing  penalties  from  penal  serritnde  for  life  downwards, 
were  consolidated  by  the  21  and  25  Tict  c.  98  (the 
Forgery  Act).  It  would  take  too  much  ^ace  to  ennmerato 
■11  &e  Taiienea  of  the  offaoM  with  their  ^>prc^siate  punieh- 
Dkeota  The  fcdlowing  emdeued  sommaij  u  baaed  upon 
obl^tar  niT.  of  Sxt  J.  Stephen^  Digetl  ^  1^  OrimiiuU  La». 

1.  Forgeries  pontAaMe  wUk  panU  nrritnda  for  Ufb  as  a  asxi- 
inun 


PgilgwiM  <tffl»  Great  SmI,  PHtj  SmI,  ftc. 

JForgsriM  tt  tnnsbrs  of  stock,  uidis  bonds,  mduqner  biUa, 
-sotM^  deeds,  villi,  bllU  of  ezchsDM,  ke. 
fe)  ObliterstioiM  or  alMrattons  oT  tntdag  on  &  clieqa& 
\i)  roTgoiM  of  ragirters  U  birth,  kc,  or  nf  oooiao  thneof-and 
•than. 

I.  Forgsiua  pnnlahable  with  fonrteea  yean  paaal  Mrrltnda  are — 

Ut\  Forgerlea  of  debentorw. 

m  Vo^ertaa  of  doenment*  raUtlng  to  tha  reglatariog  of  deadly  Jk. 

(«)  Fo^aiiaaof  inafiramoatamnN^tiiigtobaBudel^tbaaeeoBnt- 
ant  naeial  and  other  oOeats  M  the  Coart  of  (auaeaiy,  fcoi 

(4DiMriwUDefeuhaag^  fte.,OBaooo«ntaCaiMthar,farpn>* 
eai^^  or  oUKTwlae,  whhont  lUthBii^. 

(a)  OMdnlofpnper^liymaaaatfa  foiled  inatmnanttkBowitig 
htobalaiiad,  or  qr-pntbata  obtained ra a  fbnadwll^  fUsaoath, 
ke. 

9.  leifariaB  pnniihable  witfk  amn  yeaaf  psaal  aarvltad*  :— 
Tonniaa  ot  asala  of  conrt^  of  the  pnoeas  of  erart^  of  cacflAoates, 
anaof  doenmanta  to  ba  naed  in  eridaicak  ka. 

lamyor  tiademaAals  a  niadamaananr  poniihaUe  with  two 
yw^  nptiaoBment  (&  B.) 

FOBOET-UE-NOT,  or  SooKPiOK-OaABS  (Oennu  Far- 
jfi$meinmeAt ;  French,  grimiUa,  tcorpwmiei,  flw  name 
popularly  applied  to  the  amall  annual  or  perennial 
herba  forming  the  genus  MyototU  of  the  natural  order 
BungUtaeea,  BO  called  from  ^ve,  a  mouse,  and.oS^  an  ear, 
on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  leaves.  The  genus  is 
represented  in  Europe,  North  Asia,  North  Amenca,  and 
Anatialia,  and  is  characterised  hj  oUong  or  linear  stem- 
kavca ;  flowem  in  terminal  aeorpioid  cymes  (see  Botavt, 
ToL  iv.  p.  1S6,  fig.  169)  j  small  dMscteate  blue,  pink,  or 
white  flowflcs ;  a  fivfrdeft  peiristent  calyx ;  a  salver  or 
fannel-ohqied  corolla,  havbg  its  mouth  closed  by  five  short 
■calee ;  and  hard,  smooth,  and  shining  nntletai  The  com- 
mon or  true  Forget-me-not,  the  Water  Myoeot^  M.  pcUnt- 
<ru.  With,,  is  a  perennial  plant  growing  to  a  height  of  6  to 
18  inches,  with  rootstock  creeping  ;  stem  doth^  with  lax 
spreading  hairs ;  leaves  light  green,  and  somewhat  shining ; 
bnda  pink,  bectHuing  blue  as  they  expand ;  corolla  rotate, 
bmid^with  retme  lobes,  and  bright  blue  with  a  yeUoToentre. 
The  divinou  of  the  ealyx  extoid  wly  about  tma^hird  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  whereas  in  the  other  British  species  of 
Jfjmefis  it  is  da^ly  cleft.  The  forget-mMiot,  a  fovonrite 
with  poets,  and  the  symbol  of  constaniT',  is  a  frequent 
ornament  of  Inooks,  rivers,  and  dit^ea,  and,  according  to 
au  old  Qsrman  tradition,  received  its  name  from  the  last 
words  of  a  knight  who  saa  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  pro- 
cure the  flower  for  his  lady.  It  attains  its  greatest  perfec- 
tioa  onder  cnltivation,  and,  as  it  flower-,  throughout  the 
niuner.  is  used  wiOi  snpd  eSept  for  (aidwi  borden..  A 


vaiie^,  M.  Hr^vHota;  is  more  hairy  oad  erect,  and  iti 
flowers  are  smaller.  The  species  M.  verticoior  beus  both 
blue  and  yellow  flowers. 

FORKEL,    JOHAHN  NiKOLATTB   (1719-1818),    WM  a 

native  of  Cobnrg  in  Saxony.  As  a  practical  muMctaiit 
especially  aa  a  pianoforte  player,  Forkel  achieved  some 
eminence  in  his  profession ;  but  his  claims  to  a  more  abid- 
ing name  rest  chiefly  upon  his  literary  skill  and  deep 
research  as  a  writer  and  historian  in  the  department  of 
musical  scieoce  and  literature  He  obtuned  the  degrca  of 
doetor  in  phOoaophyf  and  for  some  time  held  the  iq»point- 
ment  £rector  of  Uie  mueio  at  the  university  or  QSttin- 
gen.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works : — 
Ueber  die  Theorie  der  Mtuit,  Qiittioged,  1774  ;  ifunadia 
/[rititche  BiUtMhek,  Gotha,  1778 ;  AUgeToeiM  GetchixMe 
der  Musik,  Leipsii^  1781.  The  last  ia  ha  moat  important 
work.  He  also  wrote  a  Didionary  <f  Mtuicat  LUtrxUvre, 
which  is  full  of  valuable  material 

FOBLt  the  aneieat  Forum  Livii,  a  city  of  Italy,  at  the 
head  of  a  provinoe  wUoh  was  formerly  a  hsation  ti  the 
Papal  States.  It  Is  utnated  io  a  lertile  plaitrbetween  die 
Montone  and  the  Eonco,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  -iailwigr 
line  between  Bimini  and  Bolocna,  about  60  miles  S.E.  m 
the  latter  ci^.  It  is  a  well-built  and  flontiahiog  town,' 
with  broad  streeta  and  a  oentrol  piaza,  which  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  finest -in  Italy,  but' has  been  completely 
modernized  in  1873.  Hie  cathedral  is  of  special  interest 
for  the  chap^  <^  the  Uadonna  del  Fnoco,  so  called  from 
the  long-laboured  masterpiece  of  Carlo  Cignani ;  and  the 
church  of  S.  Oiiokmo  coa  tains  freaeoee  said  to  he 
UeloKo  da  Fod*  the  Oonc^tion  \rj  Guido  Boni,  and  a 
beaatiful  tomb  eraetad  tix  a  Biibna  Orddaffi  of  'the 
tSth  oeatniy.  From  most  of  the  other  chuidtes  ihe 
paintiugs  have  heaa  removed  to  the  pinaaOeea  or  picture- 
gallny  in  the  convent  of  the  Frati  della  Missions,  when, 
besidarUeloxxo  and  CSgnani,  Palmetano,  Qnerdno,  Qoido 
Beni,  ind  Zanganelli  are  represented.  The  citadel,  known 
aa  Bocca  di  Mvaldino,  was  founded  in  1361  by  CanUnal 
Albomos ;  it  is  in  great  measnie  dastroyed,  and  what  still 
ramiuiH  is  ntilisad  as  a  prison.  Boddes  its  administra- 
tive  and  ecdediBtical  oOoa^  the  town  ponssei  a  ehamher 
al  oommerce  and  irti^  a  public  library,  and  sev^  instito- 
tioDS  for  higher  education.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  the  varied  igricultural  "produce  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  there  are  mannfactufee  w  ailk  ribaoda  and  twist,  of  <hI- 
cloth,  nitre,  wax,  matches,  and  tilea  The  population  in 
1872  was  16,321. 

ForU  is  nid  to  have  been  foondad  aithar  by  livlu  SsUnstor  or 
yrj  Locioi  Anninina,  after  the  daftat  of  Haadrabsl  on  the  Jfeturai 
in  S07  aa,  but  its  foaan  doaa  not  mcar  in  Stabo  or  PtoloBir. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Bemsn  empire  It  Deosme  a  npabUo,  sad  had 
authority.  It  Is  BsU,  over  no  fawn  thaa  9  dtiaa  and  40  tmw  sad 
TilUgM.  It  stood  a  long  aiMO  fhnn  the  Fieneh  In  IW,  sad  w 
maioed  indepradent  till  1S]5.  DaTing  tha  tnablons  timaa  of  tiu 
14th  and  15th  centuriea  tha  Oidelaffl,  tha  Ono^iUooi,  and  otb« 
powerfol  familiea  ware  in  noaaenion  of  tha  lordihip,  which  finally 
came  to  Pope  Jnlina  II.  in  ISOS.  In  1621  a  Uttlo-waa  fon^  ia 
the  nefghbonrhood  by  tha  French  and  IhaSpaniardi.  On  the  ooca- 
pation  of  the  eoonty  bj  the  ropublieani  in  17ft7  the  town  wsa  mada 
the  head  of  tho  department  of  the  BnUocn.  A  consideiabla  number 
of'eminent  men  are  natiru  of  Porll :— Comallu  Gallna,  the  Latin 
poet;  Guido  Booate,  the  aaCrokger;  Melosio,  the  painter  (aae  next 
oticle);  and  Hotgegnl,  tha  ftxmdw  a  paduladaal  anatomy,  ban 
inl«8S.  ClgnuirudTairieamarabo^bnriadlttthaeathednL 

FORLI,  Mblozzo  da  (c  1438-1494),  an  eminent 
painter,  particularly  renowiwd  aa  ^e  first  who  practised 
foruhortening  with  much  success.  He  was  bom,  as  his 
ordinary  des%nation  indicates,  at  Fofi  about  the  year 
1438  ;  he  came  of  a  wealthy  family  named  AmbrosL  In 
all  probability,  Melotso  studied  painting  nndei-  Roro  dells 
Fianeesca,  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro ;  he  seems  also  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  QtOTinni  Santi,  the  father  of 
Bapbad.   It  has  been  said  that  he  hacamva  jonnujniaa 
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Md  coloar-grindsr  Co  some  of  the  l>Mk  oaiten,  in  order  to 
pKMente  bu  itndw ;  thii  kcks  ooBfinution.  Oaly  thrM 
woA»  an  now  eztukt  wfaidi.  c«n  safely  ba  anigned  to 
H«1»H>.  (I)  He  painted  io  1172  the  raolt  o(  the  chief 
du^'  in  the  church  of  the  Apoatoli  in  Borne,  hie  anbject 
being  the  Aacaneion  of  Christ ;  the  fig:ure  of  Chriat  a  so 
boldljr  end  effectiretr  foreshortened  that  it  seemed  to 
burst  through  the  Taulting";  this  /reeoo  waa  teken  down 
in  Xlllf  and  the  figure  of  Clirist  ii  now  in  the  Quirinal 
Falftce,  not  - worthy  <d  tpectol  admiretfon  lave  in  its 
penpectiTB  qoilitj;  while  some  of  the  other  portions, 
almost  Bapbitflesqiie  in  merit,  are  in  the  aaoisty  of  St 
Pstec^  (2)BetweenH7StadU80heexeeatedafre*o. 
nov  tnuuferred  to  ciuitm,  and  placed  in  the  Tatican 
pictorfrfeUeiy,  representing  the  appotatmeiit  of  Fletiaa 
by  Pope  Sixtns  IV.  aa  librarian  of  the  restored  Vatican 
Hbctiy, — an  ezceUent  work  of  dignified  portraiture,  (3) 
la  the  CoUegio  at  Forll  is  a  fresco  by  Melooo,  termed  the 
"Pestapepe,"  or  Pepper-gtinder,  originally  painted  aa  a 
l^ocer's  sign ;  it  is  an  eoergetio  specimeD  of  rather  coarse 
realisn^  now  so  damaged  that  one  can  hardly  assess  its 
merits.  Melouo  also  painted  the  cupola  of  the  Cspnchin 
^ordi  at  Fai&,  destroyed  in  ;  and  it  boa  been  said 
that  ho  aoent^  at  Urlnoo  soma  td  the  pcvtnita  of  great 
■an  (Vkbot  Dante^  Siztut  IV.,  Ac.)  wbieh  a^e  now  divided 
brtwaen  tiie  Baiberini  I^Iace  and  the  Campana  collectidn 
ia  Fkria  ;  this,  faoweTer,  eppears  to  be  more  tham  doubtful, 
and  it  is  even  qoeaUonable  whollier  Uelozso  was  CTer  %t 
TTrtnoa  In  Riune  he  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  academy  of  St  Lake,  founded '  by  Sixtus  IT,  He 
letnined  to  ForU,  ^obably  towards  1480,  and  died  in 
November  1494.  He  contributed  sensibly  to  the  pro- 
gress of  pictorial  art;  and,  withont  being  remarkable 
aa  a  eoloarist,  gave  well  giwded  lights,  with  general  cara 
and  finish,  and  fine  digu^  figures  His  worlu  bear 
a  eartain  degree  of  naembmnee  to  those  of  his  contom- 
porary  Uantegna.  Marco  Falmczzano  was  his  pnpil; 
and  the  ugnatare  **  Marcos  de  Melotiua "  on  some  of 
Palmysiano'B  works  hae,  along  with*  the  general  affinity  of 
■^le,  led  to  their  being  escribed  to  Melozio,  who  has 
hunself  been  hence  incorrectly  called  "  Marco  Melotzo." 

FORLIMPOPOLI,  a  town  of  Italy,  about  miles 
east  d  Forft,  with  a  station  on  the  railway  between 
Bologna  and  Bimini  It  vis  once  a  bishop's  sea^,fnd  still 
pOM— BS  a  eadiedral  and  an  anuent  eastisi  The  name  and 
the  iitnatitMi  identify  it  with  one  of  the  three  idacaa  that 
bore  the  Latin  designation  of  Fomm  Popilii.  Its  history 
ia  maAed  by  great  vidseitodes.  Destroyed  by  tlie 
Lombards  and  restored  by  the  people  of  ForO,  it  was 
again  laid  utterly  waste  in  1370  Cardinal  Hgidic, 
and  though  twenty  years  later  it  was  refounded  and 
lefortified  by  Sinboldo  Ordelaffi,  it  uever  recovered  its 
fonner  prosperity.    Population  in  1872  about  6000.  , 

FORMAN,  SiMOH  (I5S2-IC1I),  a  pkysi'iian  and 
•Btnloger,  was  bom  in  1653  at  Qntdhun,  a  nooall  Tillage 
near  Wilton,  Wiltshire  At  the  ago  of  fourteen  ho  became 
apprentice  to  a  druggist  at  Salisbury,  but  at  the  end  of 
f  }ur  years  he  exchanged  this  profession  for  tbst  of  a  school- 
master. .Shortly  afterwards  he  entered  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  studied  chiefly  medicine  anil  astrology. 
After  continning  the  same  studies  in  Holland  he  com- 
menced practice  as  a  physician  in  Philpot  Lane,  London, 
but  as  he  possessed  no  diploma,  be  on  this  account  under- 
went more  than  one  term  of  imprifonment  Ultimately, 
however,  he  obtained  a  diploma  from  Cambridge  i)niveraity, 
and  established  himadf  as  a  physiciaD  and  astrologer  at 
lAmbeth,  where  ha  was  consulted,  especially  as  a  physi- 
tiu,  hj  many  porsMU  of  rank,  among  others  by  tha 
notorious  eoonteos  of  Essex.  He  expired  suddenly  while 
noosing  the  Thamel  in  a  boat^  Septenber  12.  ICIL 
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of  tb«  AlhttuK  Oximwiucs ;  mnj  of  hii  MS.  works  are  contained  in 
tht  Bodleian  Lilmrj,  tlie  Untiih  llaaenm,  itnd  the  FlTinoBth 
Libnry.  A  Brief  l}t*ai\*ian  of  lh«  Formatt  ^ilSS  tw  M«  FtMU 
Zibrary,  J^ymoulh,  vh  published  in  1813. 

FOKMEY,  JoHAHK  Heimrich  Samuel  (1711-1797),  a 
German  author,  was  bom  of  French  parentage  at  Berlin, 
31st  May  1711.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministty,  and 
at  the  age  of  taenty  became  pastor  of  tha  French  ciiurch 
at  Brandenburg.  Having  m  1736  accepted  the  invitntiuo 
of  a  congregattoo  in  Berlhi,  he  was  in  the  following  y«ur 
chosen  professor  cdF  rhetoric  in  the  Fitench  college  of  that 
city,  and  in  1739  professor  of  philosi^hy.  On  the 
otganitation  of  the  academy  of  Berlin  in  1744,  ho  wea 
nomed  a  member,  and  in  1748  beearae  its  perpetual 
sectetaiy.  He  died  at  Beriiu  on  the  7th  March  1797. 
His  principal  works  ace  La  BdU  Wolfieane,  1741-1753, 
6  vols.  8to,  a  kind  of  novel  written  with  the  view  of 
enforcing  fhe  precepts  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy ;  BU4i<^ 
thiqne  Critique  ou  Jfhnoiret  pow  tenrir  d  CHirioin 
Littraire  Aneienne  tt  Moderw,  1746 ;  La  PkUotojJu 
Chritim,  1760;  L'^mUe  Chritie*,  1764,  intended  as  an 
answer  to  the  £miU  of  Bonsseau ;  and  &mveniri  (fun 
Citogen,  Berlin,  1789.  He  also  published  an  immense 
number  of  eoptamponiy  niomoics  in  the  tnnaaoriona  of  the 
Berlin  Aeadenty,  and  besides  founding  and  editing  several 
periodical  publicatbns  contributed  largely  to  others.  He 
enjoyed  a  eonriderable  reputation  for  ability  ond  learning 
daring  bis  lifetime^  but  his  works,  which  display  a  varied 
but  somewhat  snperfieial  erudition,  are  now  almoa^  fot^ 
gotten. 

FORMIA  (formerly  Mola  GaUa  or  Cattdmola),  a  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserts,  beautifully  sitoated 
near  the  ancient  Via  Apitia^  on  the  innermost  recess  of  tha 
Qnlf  of  Qafita.  The  surrounding  country  is  occupied 
with  vineyards,  <4iva  plantations,  sod  nuit  gardenia 
Formia  occupies  the  site  et  the  ancient  Fonnias,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Tyrrhenians.  At  an  early  period 
it  received  the  Roman  franchise  and  become  a  municipinaL 
Villas  were  built  near  it  by  many  of  the  noblb  Romans ; 
and  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Caposele  there  are  mins 
which  are  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  batlis  of  the 
villa  of  Cicero.  The  vilja  Caposele  was  at  one  time  one 
of  the  nsidennes  of  the  kinga  of  Naples.  The  vino  of  Aa 
Formian  hills  prodooed  ekeeUent  wine  in  the  time  of 
Homes.   Popolation  in  1871,  9151. 

FORMOSA,  in  Chinese  Taivaii,  a  large  island  In  the 
^dfic  lying  between  what  the  Chineee  call  Nan-hai  and 
Tong-hai,  or  the  SpQ^cm  the  Eostem  Sea,  and 
separated  from  the  Chinese  mainland  by  tlie  strait  of 
Fokien,  which  has  a  width  of  aboat  91  miles  in  its 
narrowest  part  It  eztenda  from  131*  15'  to  122'  5'  E. 
long.;  Foki,  its  moat  northern  point,  lies  in  26'  10',  and  its 
most  sotitbem,  Lio<hai-shan  or  South  Cape,  in  2 1*  64'  N.  lot. 
lu  area  ia  estimated  at  14,978  square  miles,  or  aboat  half 
the  site  of  Ireland.  It  forms  part  of  the  long  line  of 
islands  which,  in  tlie  words  of  Mr  Bridge,  are  interposed  as 
a  protsotive  fntification  between  tlie  Juiatie  coast  and  the 
broad  ezpante  of  the '  Arific^  and  .prodnme  that  happy 
immunity  from  the  typhoon  which  is  etyoyed  by  the  ports 
of  China  from  Acaoy  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  A  chain  of 
mountains,  called  simply  Ta-shan  or  Great  Mountain  by 
the  Chinese,  travenes  tiio  bland  f^om  N.  to  S.,  and  attains 
in  several  of  its  aummita  no  inconsidorable  elevation.  The 
loftiest  point  is  usnally  said  to  be  Mu  Kang-slmn  or  the 
"  Wooded  Mountain,"  which  has  been  named  Monnt  Morri- 
son the  English,  "aftw  the  captain  of  one  of  the  early 
veesds  trading  to  Taiwanfn,"  and  is  sud  to  be  13,860  feet 
in  height ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  estimate  is 
too  high,  and  that  the  rangp  really  culminates  elsewhersi 
Towards  the  north  the  English  maps  ahtfw  a  Mount 
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SflvU  or  Shan-chu-than,  11,300  feet  high,  and  a  snmmit 
in  the  Middle,  Wcatern,  or  Dudds  range,  12,800  feet.  Be 
thie  as  it  mtj,  Formosa,  u  far  as  its  vertical  relief  is  coo- 
cerned,  ia  divided  into  three  regions,— the  mountains 
pn^ier,  the  broad  western  vemnt  with  its  allnrisl  plains, 
■nd  the  narrow  eastora  veraant  terminating  in  a  high  aod 
predpitotu  ooist  The  formation  of  the  island  appears  to 
ftan  been  dae  in  part  at  laaat  to  Tohianie  agency ;  the 
Chinese  accounte  mention  ft  moantain  called  Ho-ahan  or 
Fire  Mountain,  said  to  be  a  amall  volcano  about  20 
miles  sonth  of  Kagee ;  and  European  explorers  have 
described  the  jets  of  steam  and  snlphnr-springa  which 
Qccnr  among  tha  caloareoos  rocks  near  Tsm-sul  Coal, 
salphnr,  and  petroleum  are  the  only  mineral  pnidnctions 
«f  Formosa  vtliich  are  known  to  exist  in  qoBntities  sufli- 
eient  to  make  them  «rf  eoooomical  importance  The 
.  p.incipal  coal-fieldB  are  In  the  north  of  the  island,  near 
Kelang  and  Tam-ani ;  and  the  coal  is  all  shipped  in  Kelnng 
harboor.  Till  1877  mining  operations  were  condncted 
ifter  the-  simple  Chinese  fashion ;  bat  in  thit  year  Mr 
lysaek,  an  English  en^neer,  engaged  by  the  Ciiaese 
Qovemment,  opened  •  pit  with  a  regular  shaft  300  feet 
deep,  and  all  the  necessary  machinery  and  engines  for  the 
proper  working  of  the  mine.  The  bed  of  coal  is  3  feet 
thick.  The  mineral  is  highly  bituminous,  and  bams  very 
fut,  bat  can  be  used  for  steamers  on  short  voyages.  It 
is  regularly  emph^d  by.  many  foreign  Teasels,  aa  well  as 
in  tlu  Chinese  men-of-war,  and  iu  the  ftraeoel  at  Fnb-ehow. 
In  1873,  i5,000  tons  were  shipped  in  foreign  ships  ;  in 
1874,  15,231  tons ;  in  1875.  27,665  tons ;  and  in  1876, 
31,593  tons.  In  the  plains  the  soil  is  generally  of  sand  or 
allaviDl  clay,  covered  in  the  vslleys  with  a  rich  vegetable 
moald.  As  might  be  inferred  from  what  has  bean  aln>ady 
said,  the  streams  that  flow  eaitvard  ore  little  better  than 
torrents ;  bat  the  western  rjgion  is  traversed  by  soveral 
rlTers  of  moderate  development — the  Taiwanfu  and  Fakan 
river^  the  Black  river,  the  Lokan.  the  Taika,  the  Heon-lang, 
the  Tton-kan,  the  Tonk-shan,  and  the  Tam-sui.  Of  these  the 
Black  river  is  the  widest,  bat  the  Tam-sui  or  Tang-shui-khi 
alone  is  navigable,  allowing  sea.  vessels  to  proceed  about  3 
miles  inland,  and  junks  of  considerable  sise  aboit  10  miles 
farther.  There  is  a  fine  lake  4  miles  long  by  2  broad  called 
the  Tsui-sia-bai,  or  Lake  of  the  Water  Savsges,  not  far  from 
Poaia.  The  scenery  of  Formosa  is  frequently  of  mi^estic 
*ieaoty;  and  to  this  it  is  indebted  for  its  European  name, 
lia^ly  bestowed  by  the  early  Spentah  navigatoia.  As  seen 
from  the  eutem  coast  "  tha  oauine  of  the  mountains  is  at 
enee  bMntiful  and  fantMtie ;  domes  and  peaks  and  wall- 
like precipices  succeed  each  other  io  atriting  variety  ;  a 
brilliant  verdure  clothes  their  sides,  down  which  dash  cas- 
cades that  shine  like  silver  in  the  tropical  sanligbt "  (Bridge 
in  Fortnightls  Review,  1876).  The  climate,  though  a  tropi- 
cal one,  is  agreeable  and  healthy,  being  tempered  by  the 
influences  both  of  tha  sea  and  the  mountains.  According 
to  thermometric  obsorvationa  made  at  Kelang  in  1 874,  the 
hottest  months  are  Jane,  Jnly,  Angnst,  endf  September, 
with  an  average  of  from  81  '76*  to  83*81  *  F.  in  the  shade, 
and  the  coldest  moith  ia  January,  with  an  average  of 
57*70*.  The  thermometer  almost  reached  90*  in  the  early 
part  of  July,  and  in  January  was  frequenti}'  about  52*  or 
65*.  For  the  samcf  year  the  rainfall  amounted  to  118 
inches,  of  which  the  most  fell  in  January,  February, 
March,  and  Klay.  The  vegetation  of  the  island  is  charac- 
tetiied  by  tropical  luxuriance, — the  mountainous  regions 
being  clad  with  dense  forest,  in  which  various  species  of 
palms,  the  camphor-tree  {Laurua  Camphora),  and  the  aloe 
are  eonspicuou,  Mr  Swinhoe  obtained  no  fewer  than  C5 
different  kinds  of  Umbw  from  a  large  yard  in  Taiwanfu ; 
and  his  n>ecimen8  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  at 
Kew.   Ta»  tree  which  auppliea  tha  materials  for  the  pith 


paper  of  the  Chinese  is  not  aneommon,  apd  Mr  Hckerii^f 
found  the  cassia  tree  in  the  mountalna  Travellers  are 
especially  stnick  with  the  beantr  of  some  of  the  Wild 
flowers,  more  especially  with  the  lilies  and  ctmvdvniaeea ; 
and  our  European  ^reenbonsea  have  been  enridied  by 
several  Formosan  orchids  and  other  ornamental  plants. 
The  pine  apple  grows  in  abondauee.  In  tha  lewlaiida  of 
the  western  pcnlion,  the  Chinaee  hata  intradnced  a  laige 
number  of  cultivated  plants  and  fmit  treea.  Kee  ia  mm 
in  snch  quantities  aa  to  procure  for  Fennoaa  tba  ma  of 
the  "granary  of  Cliina";  uid  tte  tweet  potato,  taro, 
millet,  barley,  wheat,  and  maise  are  also  cultjvafeed. 
Sugar,  tea,  indigo,  ground  pea-nnta,  jute,  hemp,  oil,  and 
ratana  are  all  articles  of  export,  and  some  of  Uiem  pro- 
duce no  ^considerable  trade.  The  prindpel  tea  dis^ct 
is  about  Banks,  but  the  area  devoted  to  this  valuable  crop 
is  rapidly  increasing.  A  large  part  of  the  tea  finds  ito 
way  to  Amerioib  In  acane  parte  of  tiia*ialaad  it  ia 
probable  that  oofifisa  may  be  grown  vltli'  adraBtegSb 
The  Formosan  fanna  has  been  but  partially  aacertaioad; 
but  at  least  three  fcinda  of  deer,  wild  boara,  bears,  goat^ 
monkeys  (probably  Maeatua  tpeeiotuB),  squirrels,  and  flying 
squirrels  are  fairly  common,  and  panthers  and  wild  cats 
are  not  anfreqoent  A  poisonons  but  beautiful  green  snake 
is  often  mentioned  by  travellers.  Pheasants,  ducks,  geeoe^ 
and  snipe  are  abnndaot;  and  Dr  Oollingwood  in  hia  Natm- 
ratiifa  RaaMet  M  tht  Cftuw  Scat  mentions  ArtUa pratino- 
tede*  and  other  species  of  heroni,  aerenl  species  fly- 
catchers, kingfishers,  shrikes,  and  loifaj  the  block  drongo^ 
the  Cotj/lt  tinentia,  and  the  Prmia  tottiiana.  Dogs  are  k^ 
even  by  the  savages  for  hunting.  The  horse  is  hardly 
known,  and  his  place  is  taken  by  the  ox,  which  is  re^ 
larly  bridled  and  saddled  and  t^ddeo  with  all  dignity. 
The  rivers  and  oeighbonring  sees  seem  to  be  well  stocked 
witn  fish,  and  especial  mention  mnst  be  mode  of  the 
turtle^  flying^,  and  brilliant  Moal-fidi  wiaA  swarm  ia 
the  waters  warmed  by  (he  Kvntim  esmot,  Hut  giil- 
stream  of  the  Pacific.  Ehell-fiah  foraa  an  impottaat  amde 
of  diet  to  both  the  Chinese  and  the  aborigines  akog  tlu 
coast — a  species  of  Cyrena,  a  species  oi  T^>ea,  CflStrmt 
pttechiatia,  and  Modiola  Urtt  bein^  most  abundauL 

The  inhabitants  of  Formosa  may  be  divided  into  throe 
classes : — the  Chineae,  many  of  whom  have  immigrated 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Amoy  and  apeak  the  dialect  tA 
tiuit  district,  while  others  are  Bokkas  irom  the  vidni^ 
of  Swatow ;  the  subjugated  aborigines,  now  hugely 
intermingled  with  tlie  Chinese;  and  Aa  nndvilwd 
aborigines  of  the  eastern  region,  who  refuse  to  recegnin 
the  Chinese  authority,  and  carry  on  raids  as  opportami^ 
occurs.  The  semi-civilized  aborigines,  who  have  adapted 
the  Chinese  langnoge,  dress,  and  customs,  are  called 
hwan  (Anglice  Poppo-hoans),  while  their  wilder  brethren 
bear  the  name  of  Chc-hwan  or  green  savages.  They  appear 
to  bolbng  to  the  Malay  stock,  and  their  language,  acword- 
ing  to  Gabelcntz's  investigations  ,in  the  Znttehrifl  dtr 
ifarffmlAnd.  GadlitAaft,  1859,  beua  out  the  suppoutaon.' 
They  are  broken  up  into  almost  countless  tribes  and  clans, 
man,'  of  Vbich  number  only  a  few  hundred  individoals, 
and  their  language  consequently  presents  a  vapety  of 
dialects,  of  which  no  closeificatiun  has  yet  been  effected 
in  the  district  of  Fosia  alone,  says  Dr  Dickson,  of  the 
Presbyterian  mission,  thcro  are  "  eight  different  mutually 
unintelligible  dialects."  Mr  Corner  of  Amoy  describes  the 
people  themselves  as  of  "  middle  height,  broad-cfaestod,  and 
muscular,  ^iUi  remarkably  large  handa  and  feet^  the  eyes 
large,  the  forobcod  round,  and  not  natrow  or  receding  in 
many  instances^  the  nose,  broad,  the  mouth  large  and  dia- 
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Ifand  with  betel."  The  cnstom  <^  tftttooisg  u  anirenal 
Za  tbB  aorth  of  the  ikLbdcI  at  \atit,  the  dead  an  buried  in 
a  ntting  poataie  nnder  the  bed  oa  which  the;  have  ex- 
pired, Fett7  wan  an  eztnmeljr  common,  not  onlf  along 
the  Chinese  frontien,  but  between  the  neigbbooring  clans; 
and  the  head*  of  the  ilaia  a»  earefnlly  pnseired  as 
trophiea,  In  wme  diatricti  the  Tonag  man  and  boys 
alee^  in  the  iknU-ehamtwi^  .la  order  uafe  th^ldtay  be 
ttu^md  with  oonrage.  Hany  of  the  tribes  that  hare  had 
lent  intereonne  with  the  Chineae  ahow  a  enuulentble 
anoBiit  of  skill  in  the  arts  of  ^vilization.  He  hooaes, 
for  instance,  of  the  village  of  Ka-fri-ang  in  the  soatb  an 
described  bj  Rev.  W.  Campbell  ea  built  of  stone,  tiled 
fifH  immense  slabs  of  a  slaty  kind  of  rock,  and  fittod  np 
within  with  accommodation  for  sleeping  comfortably  as 
Well  sa  ior  cooking,  and'  for  storing  up  abaadance  of 
materiab  for  petftnal  and  household  use."  Manchester 
priata  and  other  ^nnmean  go6di  at«'iB  pret^  genetal 
nse  ;  and  th«  vonieiit  who  make  a  fine  nnuTe  donh  from 
hemp^  fattrodnce  coloared  threads  from  the  forugn  stofTa, 
so  u  to  produce  ornamental  devices.  The  office  of  chief- 
tain  is  sometimes  held  by  women.  Intermarriage  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  natiTes  is  very  common. 

The  Chinese  portion  of  the  island  was  till  1876  divided 
into  the  districts  of  Komalan,  l^m-nti,  Cliang-hna,  Kia-i, 
Tai*wan,  Feng-ahanf  of  which  Komalan  or  KapsinUngting 
waa  tl|e  onlj  ono  on  the  eaatam  aide;  bot  the  ^striote  of 
Komalan  and  TaoMui  ban  been  abolished,  and  a  depart- 
ment of  Nortb  ForauM  aitaUidied  with  three  dependent 
magistraeiea  A  Ughwmy  moa  from  Baagka  in  n»  nwth 
to  ^ngltava  io  the  sooth.  Beginning  at  the  north  we  find 
the  following  places  of  importaace  : — Kelung,  the  aneiaat 
Fe-Eian^  a  treaty  port  in  tiie'neighbonrhood  of  the  mines ; 
Tora-sni,  or  properly  Howa  or  Hobny,  also  a  treaty  port 
with  100,000  mhabitanta,  on  the  hsrboor  of  the  same 
name^  which  is  formed  by  hills  npwnrda  of  3000  feot 
high  and  has  a  depth  of  3^  fathoms  and  a  bar  of  7| 
&at ;  Twa-tn-tia,  aboot  13  miles  np  the  Tam^  river  in 
a  .tan  distcie^  and  possessing  a  population  of  20,000 ; 
Mmj^  Bangka,  or  Banco,  a  little  higher  np  the  river, 
one  of  the  moet  floarishing  commercial  towns  in  the  north, 
witli-30,000  Inhftbitonta ;  Tenkeham  or  Tenxham,  a  walled 
town  at  the  head  of  the  Tom-soi  district,  with  a  popnlation 
of  40,000  hihabitanta ;  Heong^n  and  Tiong-Kang,  both 
neir  Uie  coast;  Oulanand  Soikang,  both  inland;  Chaoghwa 
the  capital  of  a  district,  &nd  the  second  city  in  the  island, 
with  a  pi^alfttioa  of  60,000  or  80,000 ;  Chip-Chip,  a  la^ 
town  inhabited  tAAj  by  Chinese  ;  fig^ee,  or  Chin-Ia-san, 
and  TTng-Eon-bay;  Eok-«i-Koa|b  with  a  small  harbour; 
Taiwanfo,  the  capital  of  the  IsUnd,  wiUi  30,000  iohab- 
itonta  (or,  according  to  another  statement,  100,000),  a  treaty 
port,  and  the  nmaba  of  the  Dutch  port  of  Zelandla ; 
Takfto  or  Tokow,  also  a  treaty  port,  in  23*  37'  N.  lat, 
120'  16'  E.  long.,  to  the  south  of  Ape's  Hill ;  Patsoa  or 
Pitau,  a  few  miles  iplond,  the  Feng-^an-luien  of  ancient 
docnments ;  and  Tang-Ean^  a  town  of  20,0#0  inhabitants, 
Beaidee  these  then  are  many  places  of  several  tfaonsoDds  of 
apf^nlaUon,  and  the  whole  of  th«  Chinese  territoiy  is 
dotted,  with  Tillages  and  hamlets;  The  whole  island  is 
estimated  to  contain  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  million 
soole,  the  smaller  nnmbsr  being  probably  nearer  the  truth. 
Ht»  dunese  influence  it  rapid^  spreadinjt  and  the  island 
b  mora  and  mora  attracting  the  attention  of  ftMigners. 

Tbt  Usad  of  Formon  mnrt  bftTe  been  known  from  •  twj  »rly 
date  to  tbo  Cbinew  who  wer«  MUbli«h«d  in  PcMadoNi.  Tlia 
inhsUtsnbi  sro  mcnttoood  In  the  olBciftl  works  of  the  YiutQ  djiiMty 
u  Tnag-fM  or  ton  them  barlwrinni ;  sod  under  the  Hlng  dynMty 
the  iaUnd  bejiiu  to  appear  u  Kilnni;.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Kth  Mstary  it  begin  to  be  known  to  the  FortngneM  snd  Spuiiih 
BsvlBKtoT^  and  the  lettir  at  least  nude  anoe  sttampts  et  «tabliih< 
bg  Mttlemenu  or  nlMboB.  The  Sntoh  were  tiie  first,  howerer,  to 


take  fooUng  in  the  bUnd ;  ta  UU  they  bnilt  e  fort,  Zeludie,  on 
the  eut  coast,  where  hu  tinea  itiaa  tiw  town  of  Tsiwan,  and  tiw 
Mttlemcntwu  maintained  for  tbirtj-serai  yean.  Ontbeaxp^rfon 
of  the  Uittg  dynasty  in  Cbioa  e  nnnber  of  thdr  deftatal  sdhaiants 
eameoTer  toFomiMa,  and,  vadar  a  laedar  called  in Ennpaa*  soeoaiti 
Coxinga,  ancoeeded  in  aliening  the  Dateh  and  taUnc  poasaMtoK 
of  a  good  part  of  the  istsau.  '  la  1883  the  Chiaaaa  ofronoesen- 
cognued  Uie  emperor  Kaoghl,  and  dnce  then  it  has  formed  part  of 
tha  emptra.  In  17U  ths  Jesoit  mathematidana  from  the  oonrt 
Tinted  the  island.  In  IZStoccDiredamostdettntctiTe  atonn,  vhieh 
laid  the  pnblla  biuldlnga  In  mlns  and  wrecked  tweDtr-aerea  of  tha 
fan^rial  wu-aUps  ;  end  !n  1788  there  broke  out  a  violent  nbelliqn, 
wbuh  was  put  down  only  after  tha  Ion,  it  ia  said,  of  100,000  (t) 
nan  by  disease  sad  swotd,  and  theezpeaditnra  of  2,000,000  taals  tt 
tilrer.  In  tha  eaiiy  part  of  the  present  centniv  Uia  isUad  wMe 
priaeiBally  kaowa  to  Soropeaas  on  aoeonnt  of  ue  wracks  which 
ioApiaoa  on  Its  coatts,  ana  the  duoos  tliat  ths  srsws  had  ts  raa 
front  the  canafbal  impeaiitics  ot  tSs  aborigines,  and  tiis  ataowst 
cqnally  crad  taadendes  of  the  Chinese.  Among  ™<>at  aotabia 
eases  was  the  kas  in  1813  of  the  British  brit  Aan,"  with  Itfty- 
serea  persons  on  board,  of  whom  forty-three  were,  executed  at 
Tsiwaa.  By  the  treaty  of  l^entaia  (lUO)  Taiwan  was  opened  to 
Enropesn  eommerca,  but  Ur  Swiahoe  found  the  place  qnite 
nosutablo  for  a  port  of  trad^  aad  the  harbour  of  Tam-soi  was 
selected  liirtw^.  Shortilr  afterwarda  ■ -rebellion 'bnke  cn^  to 
which  senral  of  the  Chiness  authorities  f«U  vktbas ;  and  far 
some  time  the  eeadfticni  As  fbr^^a  aettlsrs  was  niihsr  jn- 
cariooa,  while  the  trade  al  fb»  nsw  port  was  sa  SBmH  Ostft  wu 
nropoaed  to  teliaqniih  tha  ooasnlats.  Ia  U0S  Sr  Kixwdl  o(  the 
Eagliah  Preibytaiiaa  Church  eitaUiahed  a  medical  mlsiioB  flrrt  st 
Taiwan  aad  afterwarda  at  Takoo  ;  aad  the  orgaaintioB  thns  orlgi- 
nstad  comprised  ia  1877  thlrtoea  cbnrehee  among  the  Chlarse,  sod 
as  many  smong  the  aborigines  of  the  southern  proriace^  with 
npwaids  of  1000  baptised  coarerts  and  8000  attsadaata  at  worahi|>. 
Tii»  aortJinn  pTOTinces  art  ia  tha  hands  of  the  Prethyteriaa  Church 
of  Caaada,  vbich  eommeneed  its  opentlons  ia  187^  aad  bad  nine 
atatloaa  la  1877.  A  Bomai*  Catnolio  misrion  hss  also  bsaa  la 
exieteaoe  In  the  island  since  18n.  In  18«7  the  Uaited  totas 
coasal  et  'Ancy  made  s  treaty  with  Vok-e-Tok,  a  eUaf  of  Oe 
aboriglDes  of  mt  aonthera  part  of  the  Uand,  by  which  the  ssfe^ 
of  fordgners  was  sooaiad  la  that  distriob  u  attack  mods  on  ue 
Proteatant  end  Bonsa  Catholio  at  Feng-shsa-bden  in  1888 

led  the  British  consul  to  aalhortM  the  oocopatiMk  of  FortZdandb 
and  Amptag  by  Colonel  Oordoa ;  bat  his  aolion  was  afterwards  dia> 
apprOTed  by  the  heme  QoTcmment,  aad  tha  indemnity  damandBd 
from  tha  Chineae  reitoted.  In  1873  the  crew  of  a  Japaness  resaal 
shipwrecked  on  tha  eoait  bdag  mnrdercd  by  the  asTsges,  the 
Japaness  QoTemment  tent  on  expeditioa  to  poaish  the  smidni^ 
sod  a  war  between  China  and  Japaa  would  ha-N  beaa  ths  eonae- 
qneaee  If  Tads  Uto  Eogtiih  aakbaaaador  had  not  sncceeded  In 
brfa^lBg  them  to  t«mi, — Chins  agreeing  to  pay  600,000  taela  as 
cempoasatfoB  to  the  friends  of  the  mnrdwed  wen  and  to  purohaaa 
the  nonarL  Jm.,  erected  by  the  Jspanese,  sad  the  Japaaeaa  on  thalr 
aide  withdrawlBg  thnr  troops  and  giving  np  all  claims  to  ocaopft. 
tion.  According  to  Ui  Hewlett's  rep^  for  1872,'  the  political  state 
of  the  island  it  very  bad ;  ths  offloiol  elsssM,  he  sayt,  have  a  prowb 
"every  three  year*  an  oatbreak,  every  five  s  tobellion,"  and  the 
reason  of  this  instability  is  to  be  found  fa  th«r  own  rapacity  and 

5 luring  Tiolationa  of  jnstice.  A  more  hopefnl  account  it  given  by 
Ir  Morrisoa  la  1877;  nnder  the  enli|ditened  goTerament  of  Tiag, 
tonaarlj /uM  pt  Fnhchow,  roads  are  being  construsted  throughout 
the  CUnesa  territtny,  aad  other  meatares  adopted  for  the  dcvalon- 
meat  of  its  rssonrce^  A  telegraph  hss  been  laid  bstwem  Tsiwsnra 
and  Tekso ;  and  the  jtmrnii  to  make  a  railway  from  the  sooth  to 
the  aorOi  of  the  Uaad  is  being  tarionsly  dlseiMed.  A  fbrt  wss 
built  at  AnpSng  (the  port  of  Taiwanfh)  betwoon  1874  and  1876,  and 
two  othera  at  Takow.  A  Mheme  it  in  opeistion  for  the  mHitey 
redaction  of  the  eost  coast  distrivti^'aad  »  losd  is  being  pnthed 
tOQth  from  Sano. 

lnChnrehliriColl««tlaB.ToLLrtrw«rt««rf»ftr»w.bTC.B.a.*sMweii^ 
Ult,  truilaUd  Into  Pnnch  u  "  Wmmem  ntt^Istf*  '  .n  ths  Ittaita  4t  ttrmgn 

rrrflaU.  i4  la  Camp,  dn  Hidt^vx.;  Vihntjm,  (wd m  JTIww  OMt Mta,  L 
vlth  •  IiTfo  nap  w  the  ~ 

hoiUndal*  tar  nia  de  r  .   

-DMcrlpUoneoFonnoM.'  in  J/An.  iWiii^i  ariti<(,t  L,  and  'Snrtalusu 


lune^i 


IndiiAaei,*'  U  Jtanal  AMIfm,  1B»;  Unduy  and  OnUUlf,  Ttfrnti  M  On 
IftrO^ra  PvrU  t/  Cnfao,  IBUt  K  Stmni,  "  liltod  of  Fonnou,  In  CMmw  Jtt* 
rviUerf.  vol  0.  IStt;  L.  C  B..  "  I>uIIdci  of  llio  Clil&Me  OoiemaM  Is 
ronuou,"  In  Oiiatm  Kipotllem,  ittJ  i  Usui  Oordon,  ■  On  Casl  In  (ha  N.I.  o( 
FonnoM,"  tn  Jfwrm.  ttai.  Onj.  Ait,  IM9t  Bobmt  Svlnboo.  "McU  Obar  dis 
WmtktIM  ran  Fonnau.^  tn  Zudv.  /BrAIIfim.  Br^.  n  Arffm  IBST,  trawlalod 
from  OMrlwul  CMnfM  MaU  i  "  VIM  to  Foqnota."  in  /our.  ^  Jfera  (Mm  Irasrt 
qi'  Itef.  JU.  Sot,  IU9t  "ItotM  on  FotnoM,'  In  Jmr.  Kaf.  Qtof.  Ac,  ISSlt 
-  AddlUoaal  MoM*,'  la  Prertti.  Ktf.  Owff.  S*£.  ISM ;  HAonbam.  Mg  Itl  CTalm, 
IRSTt  BI*nalakl,*'ZnrXnnd*J*r  InMl  Fomou,"  in  Zlfhr.  }ltr  AllVtm.  Brit., 
lUT,  and  ne  Inail  Fennoi^"  Is  Ktrkr.  /arAllffm:XrM.  1M9|  Jomaid.  Oiiw 
iTMTisr  f  Ito  ni  mait,  Psil*.  XB»»i  E.  W.  nniokcr,  "ObMnttloni  on  m-vas," 
laMsffeol  jrBp,l*W.aB4»Josraal«(n.lI.S.  th«  InflulbK'ln  JTairiMIJriM, 
ISMt  A.  0.  OiM,  AmMtaMHMl  tir  la  ttu  Bukm,tltt  lu  AraHM.  dt^USli 
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Bwavd."L«i  ■bortrtMi  d*  III*  da  Titmem,  Ball,  it  la  Suf.Jt  (Magr,  IRM) 
K.  V.  Brooker.  'Itemrkn  on  lha  CiHUt  ol  Fonuoia,''  Ir  Kautttai  Uagannt.  IWSi 
BacfaUnser,  titt  ttltmi  /bnpoM,  IBi'Ii  Thomion,  **Natai  of  a  Joarnij  Id  Sbnlli- 
CTn  Formoaa'  In  rracttdin^  tf  Rat-  Gner,  Sat  ,  ISTli  Talulor,  Abtriftun 
/tamsM,  19^4 ;  Bai,  £«'(ni  Jbai,  1S7S  i  Artliitr  Coniar, "  Jouma*  In  InUHor 
or  Formaa*"  in  Prt.ltaf.  Ottyr.  Soc^  UTS)  Knoblauh,  "  Elnlia  Notlien  Bber 
Fomoaa,-lD  Jfl/U-it  ^alirft.  Oei.  fir  VafKr- md  nOtHmuli  Oit  Atmu,'! oka- 
hama,  UTS;  KUhna,  In  Amaltn  dtr  Itiiim.  mi  nmr,  Uilttr^  1BT3 :  Crprkao 
Bridit«  "An  Eiciuxlon  In  FartnW  la  ttia  Arlaf^/r  An(w,  IBTCi  K.  J. 
AHao,  "  KMa  of  a  Jaurnajr  Ihmuih  Fnrmoaa.'*  In  yvac.  Jt«f:  Oto^.  3et,  1911 ; 
T.  L.  Dntlock,  **  A  Irip  into  tha  InMrior  of  FonDOaa.'  In  fnt.  Rtf.  Onf.  Sx, 
1STI;  Janw  Uorriaon,  *■  DaaerlpUon  of  tha  Itland  of  F«moia."  la  atofrathUat 
Uafoiimi,  IBTTt  W:  A.  IMrkerlnc  "Amons  tha  San(ci  at  CCnlnl  Forrnou. 
lUd-IMI.'ln  UtatngtrtfFrtAm.  CkvrAtf  Bo^aiuL  DTS;  andBrltldi  Consnlir 
Roporta.  A  map  of  lha  la  Att/ti  Iw  E.  O.  Barasataln  >n  lha  Ottfraphtcal 

JlStaMlm,<M.iStt. 

F0BH0SU3,  the  niceesaor  of  Stephen  V,  (or  YL),  as 
first  appeal*  in  hiatoiy  when,  aa  biahop  of  Porto, 
'was  MOt  on  an  embassy  to  the  Balgarians.  Having 
afte'rwardi  eidod  with  the  German  faction  agaioat  John 
TIIL  he  was  excommunicated,  and  compelled  to  tfke 
an  oath  never*  to  return  to  Home,  or  again  to  ossmue  his 
priestly  function!.  From  thia  oath  he  was,  however, 
abeolvod  by  Uartin  XL,  the  euccesaor  of  John  YIII,,  and 
restored  to  bis  dignitiea;  and  on  the  death  of  Stephen  V. 
in  891  be  waa  choeea  The  Italian  faction  hod 

'chosen  Sergina,  and  the  election  of  FomuMHUf  whic^  waa 
in  oppoaition  to  an  «td  nile  agunst  the  tnnsl^ion  of 
Uahi^  from  one  m  to  another,  had  to  h*  confirmed  by 
roeonrae  to  Tudenoet  bat  was  rendered  secure  for  a  time  by 
the  success  of  the  arms  of  Amulf  of  Germany,  After  the 
withdrawal  of  Amulf,  Formosns  was  compelled  to  grant  the 
imperial  crown  to  Lambert,  son  of  Gotdo  of  Italy,  but  this 
act  did  not  pacify  the  Italian  faction,  and  Formosns  waa 
only  reteamd  from  very  hard  straits  by  toe  arrival  of 
Amulf,  who  captured  the  city  in'  the  end  of  895,  lu  the 
following  year  Amulf  was  crowned  emperor  by  Formosns, 
bnt  before  the  death  of  tha  latter  ia  luy,  the  excesses  of 
Amulf  and  Us  aoldieis  had  b^n  to  create  a  strong  opposi- 
tlon  to  the  Ckrman  power  amongst  all  parties  in  Italy.  By 
Stephen  TL  the  body  of  Formosna  waa  disinterred,  and 
treated  vitli  contumely  as  that  of  a  usurper  of  the  papal 
thrnte ;  bat  Theodorus  II.  restored  it  to  Christian  bumU, 
and  at  a  council  presided  over  by  John  IX.  the  pontificate  of 
Fermosua  was  declared  valid  and  all  his  acts  confirmed. 
FORRES.  See  Eloik,  toL  viil  p.  130. 
FOBSKAL,  pETEft  (1736-1763),  a  celebrated  Oriental 
ttaveller  and  naturalist,  was  bom  in  Sweden  to  1736.  He 
■todied  at  Gdttingen,  where  he  pubUshed  a  dissertation 
«atitled  dt  Prineipiu  PhiloaojAiat  Beeentwrii,  which 

gained  him  some  repatation.  Thence  he  returned  to  his 
native  country;  but  in  1759  he  alienated  the  good-will 
of  the  GoTsmment  by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  PauSe$  ntr  la  Li&erti  CivUt.  His  acquaintance 
with  natural  history,  however,  had  gained  him  tiie  friend- 
ship of  Linnnus,  who  recommended  him  to  Frederick  V. 
of  Denmark.  From  that  sovereign  he  obtained  the  title 
of  professor  at  Copenhagen,  and  Frederick  also  appointed 
bim  to  accompany  Caraten  Niebuhr  in  an  expedition  to 
ioveatigate  Arabia  and  Egypt  He  died  of  the  plague  at 
Jerim  in  Arabia,  July  11,  1763,    His  friend  and  com- 

Enion  Niebuhr  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  editing  his 
SS.,  and  published  in  1775  Deacriptunut  Animaliunt, 
Avium,  Amphibiorum,  tuciumy  Intectorvm,  Vermium,  qua 
in  itin.  OritnL  ubtcrvavU  Fetrua  Fortkal.  In  the  same 
yaat-  appeared  also  an  account  of  the  plants  of  Arabia  Felix 
and.  of  Lower  Egypt,  under  the  title  uf  j£ffyptiaa>-A  rabiea, 
which  is  important  as  containing  the  first  discussion  of  the 
nlation  of  rotation  to  climate. 

FOBST,  originally  FosaTA.  or  Fobstb,  a  town  of 
Brandenburg  Prussia,  circle  of .  Sorau,  is  situated  on  the 
Nuase,  44  miles  S.E.  of  Fi«nkfort-on-theOder.  Its 
principal  Industries  are  tanning  and  the  manufactare  of 
woollen  cloth  ;  and  it  has  also  a  considerable  cattle  trade. 
Neir  the  town  are  th*  mios  of  an  old'  castle.    Forst  waa 


founded  in  the  13th  eentuiy,  and  was  bnraed  down  W 
the  Hniutes  in  1430.  From  1667  it  belonged  to  the  dakw 
of  Sacbsen-Moiseburg,  from  1740  to  the  palaUuata  of 

Saxony,  and  from  1815  to  Prussia.  Popnlation  In  187S 
(including  Altforst,  united  to  it  in  1874),  14,14&.. 

FORSTER,  riiAN?ois  (I790-1S72),  a  French  engraver, 
was  horn  at  Lode  in  Nenfch&tel,  22d  August  1790.  lo 
1805  ho  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver  in  Paris,  and  he 
olso  studied  painting  and  engraving  simultaneously  in  the 
Kcole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Hu  preference  waa  ultimately 
fixed  on  the  latter  art,  and  on  his  obtaining  in  1614  the 
first  "  grand  prix  de  gravure,"  the  lung  of  Fntssic,  who  was 
then  with  the  allies  in  Paris,  bestowed  on  him  a  gold  meda^ 
and  a  penatou  of  1500  francs  for  two  yeata.  Vfith  the  aid 
of  this  sum  he  pursued  liis  studies  in  Home,  vhere  his 
attention  waa  devoted  chiefly  to  the  ^erka  of  BaphaeL 
la  1844  he  succeeded  Tardiou  in  the  Academy.  He  died 
at  Paris,  27th  June  1873.  Fotster  occupied  the  first 
position  among  the  French  ongnvers  of  his  time,  and  waa 
equally  successfo!  iu  historical  pieces  and  in  portrait*. 

Among  his  vork*  maj  1«  inmtionBd — Tha  Three  Gnat,  and 
La  TUrgt  d»  la  li^niU,  kftcr  Baphwl ;  Xa  VUrgt  au  bat-reluf, 
after  Leonanlo  d*  Vinci;  Franci*  I.  and  Charles  V.,  after  Qrat; 
St  Cecilia,  after  Paul  Delaroche ;  Albert  Ddrer  and  Jhtnrf  IV., 
after  Porbus;  VTdUngtoa,  after  G^fBtdi  and  Qneea  Victoria,  aftac 
Vinterhalter.  ^ 

FdjtSTEB,  FUEDBion  (1701-1868),  a  Gennan 
historian,  brother  of  Ernst  Joachim  Fikater  the  painter, 
was  bora  at  MUachengroaserst&dt  on  the  Seale,  September 
24,  1791.  After  receiving  hia  early  education  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Alteubtirg,  he  studied  dieology  at  Jena,  bat 
subseqnently  devoted  his  attention  for  a  time  chiefly  to 
archnology  and  the  history  of  art.  On  the  uprising  of 
Prussia  agunst  France  in  1813  he  joifled  the  army,  where 
he  soon  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  school  of  engineering 
and  artillery  in  Berlin,  but  on  account  of  certain  democratic 
writings  he  was  dismissed  from  that  office  in  1817.  Be 
then  became  connected  with  Tuions  titetaty  jon^juda,  and 
in  1830  undertook  with  his  brother  an  art  tour  M  Italy. 
Shortly  after  hia  return  he  received  an  appointment  at  the 
royal  museum  of  Berlin,  with  the  title  of  court  councillor. 
Forster  was  the  founder  and  secretary  of  the  Wiumackaft' 
lichen  Kuntt^ein  (scientific  art  union)  of  Berlin.  He  died 
at  Berlin,  8th  November  1866. 

The  folloirinfc  are  hii  itrinclnal  worki :  -^Der  FeldMartekatt 
SllUhar  und  itxM  Umtftbungm,  Ltipaic,  1621  ;  FritdriA'i  d.  Or, 
J\tgetidijakr*,Bildung,  und  Otitt,  Berlin,  nzi;  JOiTttktvon  IFatltn. 
lUin.  Fotadaro,  1834;  n^alktutnn't Proem,  Leipdc,  1844;  GetckiekU 
Frudrieh  ITtUctm*/.,  Jnatevoa  Aviumm,  tvela.,  Petsdam,  1834- 
35{  and  DU  mjkund  CtMruU  B«r^Kaim'lV'^Jakrh.,ZTo\t., 
Poladam,  1636-39.  He  alio  wrote  a  mimlier  of  poimlar  butotinl 
tTarha,  the  princinal  of  which  are  Xfutra  km  neuetU  prt¥U, 
OttchictUe,  t-nAOttckiMe  dtr  Btfrtiungikrie^  1813, 1614,  and  IBIS, 
both  of  which  htva  reached  Mvertl  editions ;  and  bMid«a  editing 
au  editli>n  of  Uegtl'*  works,  and  adapting  sevenl  of  Shakespeare? 
and  other  dramatist«'  nlar*  for  the  theatre,  he  is  the  author  vf 
a  Quniber  of  poelu,  whicn  were  collected  and  publiihed  at  Bcrlia 
IS38,  aiiJorahiatorical  drama,  Oiiitav  Adolf,  1833.  The begin&init 
ot  an  autobiography  of  Forster  Was  publiihed  at  Bcilin  in  187^ 
under  tha  title  Auiut  unJ  Zc&en. 

FORSTER,  JoHAHK  Oeobq  Adam  (1754-1794),  aa 
eminent  Gennan  naturalist'  and  writer  on  scientific  sob- 
jecta,  was  bom  at  Nassenhnbeo,  a  small  village  nejir 
Uantiic,  in  November  1754.  His  father,  Johann  Retnhold 
Forster,  a  man  of  great  scientific  attainments  but  an  intract- 
able tender,  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  place ;  the  family 
are  sud  to  Iiavo  been  of  Scotch  eztraetion.  In  1769  the 
elder  Forster  was  commissioned  by  the  empress  Cathmne 
to  inspect  the  Bassisa  colonies  in  the  provineo  <^  fintov, 
which  gave  his  son  an  opportunity  <^  acquiring  the  Bo» 
nan  language  and  the  elements  of  a  scientific  educatjoL 
After  a  few  year*  the  fathm  qnairelled  with  the  " — 
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Otfvenunent,  and  saddenlf  embraced  tbe  rssolatira  oF  pro- 
ceeding to  Engluid,  where  he  obtained  a  professorBhip  of 
natural  history  and  the  modem  langoages  at  the  famotu 
noneonformiit  academ;  at  Warrington.  Hui  violent  tem- 
per Boon  compeUed  him  to  reaign  thia  appointment,  and  for 
two  yeara  be  and  hia  son  earned  a  preeariona  livelihood  by 
tnnsUtiona  in  Ijondon, — a  practical  education,  however, 
aeeedingly  OBeful  to  the  yoanger  Foister,  who  became  a 
thorongli  maater  of  Engliah,  and  acquired  many  of  tbe  ideaa 
which  chiefly  inflaencod  hie  aabaeqaent  Ufft  At  length  the 
taming  point  in  his  carear  came  in  the  shape  of  an  invita- 
tion for  luD  and  his  father  to  accompany  Captain  Cook  in 
his  third  voyage  round  the  world.  Such  an  expedition  was 
admirably  calculated  to  call  forth  Forater'e  peculiar  powers. 
He  attained  no  remarkable  distinction  as'aa  original  dis- 
coverer or  investigator,  bat  his  inught  into  nature  was 
aecorate  and  penetrating ;  he  conceived  of  her  u  a  living 
whole,  and  reprDdacea  hor  vitaliW  in  hia  atdmated  pages. 
Bb  acooQDt  of  Cod't  Ti^age  ia  almoat  the  first  exan^e  of 
the  glowing  yet  fofthfnl  deaeription  natotal  phennneiia 
which  has  sinea  made  a  knowledge  of  them  the  common, 
property  of  the  educated  world, — a  prelude  to  Bomboldt, 
aa  Humboldt  to  Darwin  and  Wallace.  The  publication  of 
this  great  work  was,  however,  Impeded  for  some  time  by 
diffaieoeea  with  the  Admiralty,  during  which  Fonter  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Continent  to  obtain  an  appointment  for  Lis 
father  as  professor  at  Caisel,  and  fonnd  to  his  snrprise  that 
it  was  conferred  upon  himsalt  Tha  tlder  Forater,  however, 
«M  aoon  provided  for  daewhen,  b«ng  appointed  professor 
oE  natural  history  at  HaUei  At  Caasel  Foiater  fbcmed 
an  {ntimata  frieDOship  with  tha  great  anatomist  Soemmer- 
ring,  and  about  the  wme  time  made  the  acqnaintance  of 
Jaeobi,  who  inipirad  him  with  a  myttical  spirit  from  which 
he  Bubseqnently  emancipated  hinuelf.  These  were  the 
days  of  secret  societies,  masonic  lodges,  and  conventions  of 
lUominati.  Forster  was  for  a  long  time  deeply  implicated 
In  their  proewdingt,  the  porpose  <h  which-remains  obscnie. 
The  want  of  bo4^  and  acientifie  apparatus  at  Caasel  induced 
him  to  iMort  fraqneatly  to  GSttingen,  whan  he  b^othed 
hfanseU  to  Therese  Heyna,  the  daughter  of  tho  flloatrioni 
philology  a  dever  and  cultivated  but  heartleaa  woman, 
who  became  the  evil  genius  of  his  lifei  To  be  able  to 
many  he  accepted  (1784)  a  professorship  at  tho  nniveraity 
of  Wilna,  where  be  fbaad  himself  greatly  misplaced.  The 
penoiy  and  barbarism  of  Polish  circunutances  are  graphi- 
cally described  in  his  and  his  wifo'a  letters  of  this  period. 
After  a  few  years'  randsnce  at  Wilna  he  resigned  his  ap- 
pmntment  to  participate  in  a  aaentifio  eipedition  projected 
by  the  Bos^aD  Qovernmeu^  and  upon  the  relinquishment 
of  this  nndertaking  became  librarian  to  the  elector  of 
Uayence.  In  1790  be  pnbliahei  his  travels  in  the  Nether 
laadi^  with  special  reference  to  the  art  of  the  country — a 
mrlc  displaying  the  same  power  of  exposition  in  rosthetio 
nutters  as  he  had  previously  ahown  in  the  deecription  of  the 
aspects  of  satara.  This  was  his  last  work.  The  ptinci- 
palily  of  Uayence  was  now  involved  in  the  vortex  of  the 
nmdt  Bendntion,  and  Forater  onhamiily  aofierad  lumaelf 
to  be  drawn  Into  a  pontion  incompatible  either  wiUifldeli^ 
to  his  maater  the  elector,  or  allegiance  to  his  country. 
With  his  liberal  sympothiea  and  deficiency  in  political  in- 
ngh^  he  night  be  excused  for  welcoming  the  French  aa 
deliverers,  bat  in  promoting  the  actual  incorporation  of 
Uayence  with  France,  he  justly  incorred  the  execraticm 
of  patriotic  Germans,  notwithstanding  the  nnqnes^onable 
parity  of  his  'intentions.  Domestic  sorrows  were  added  to 
pnbUo  ealamitiea  :  Forster  found  himself  not  only  deserted 
his  wife  bnt  deprived  of  hia  ehSdren.  It  is  difficult 
to  detenmne  whether  his  apparent  resignation  should  be 
asoiibed  to  romantic  self-sacrifice  or  to  the  apathy  of  an ' 
whaasted  qdrit   The  dtnation  was  nearly  the  same  aa  that 


of  Oeorge  Sand's  Jaegyua,  and  the  eataatropbe  not  very 
diasimibr.  Foister  died  snddenly  and  (^mtnnely,  January 
1794,  in  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  aa  deputy  £rom  May- 
en:e  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Beign  of  Terror.  His  per- 
sonal character  was  most  amiable ;  he  was  high-minded, 
disinterested,  iogenaous  to  a  fault ;  bat  he  was  weak,  im- 
pulsive, ill-starred  tlirongboat  his  life,  and  totally  nneq^oal 
to  the  difficidt  cLrcumstances  in  which  he  ultimately  found 
himwlt  As  an  anthor  he  stands  very  high ;  he  is  ahnoet 
tbe  first  and  almost  thebest  of  that  valnaUe  class  of  writen 
who  have  made  science  and  art  familiar  hj  representing 
them  in  their  eesential  Bpirit,.&nencumbered  with  technlcu 
details.  Schlegel  remarks  that  no  other  German  prose' 
writer  carries  his  reader  so  far,  leaving  him  not  merely 
enriched  with  positive  knowledge  but  animated  with  the 
passion  for  further  progiesB ;  that  the  books  of  no  other 
anch  writer  convey  so  lively  an  impreasion  of  having  been 
composed  outside  tbe  stndy  in  the  free  air;  and  tibat  no 
other  ia  animated  \if  so  conatant  awnse  of  tbynfinite  per- 
feedUlity  of  hnman  nature. 

Fonter^g  writtags  have  1>«eii  fnqiuntlr  collected,  most 
important  have  been  mentioned  atwn,  but  tlierB  sre  ntuneroiu 
minor  «*••;>  of  mat  valne  and  srtlftia  compIeteneM.-  His  corre- 
tpoodenca  with  his  ftimd  SoemmeRios  has  been  reoentlj  pnUisbed 
hj  Hettner,  and  is  Itall  of  interett  llie  tdoempby  "bj  MoIeMhott 
U  Ttrj  agrceab^  written,  but  ia  rnther  a  deUntstion  of  a  ^pieal 
Dbtnnlbt  than  of  the  actnsl  vm,  and  its  account  of  faitefn 
poUtteal  career  is  vitiated  the  innet's  ewn  dafidanej  In  patrbtie ' 
feeling;  The  other  ride  of  the  4]ncstioa  is  i»eaeDted  with  nnscces. 
tuy  anietitf  in  Eltin'*  Chorg*  FortUr  i%  Maytne*.  There  are  czcel- 
lent  cntioBl  eatimatcs  by  Schlegel  end  Oemane,  the  letter  pre&xed 
to  the  seventh  volume  u  Fonttf"*  wriUxigk  <E.  O.) 

FOBSTEB,  JoHH  (1812-1676),  an-Engliah  historian, 
biographer,  jonmalIst»  and  critic,  was  bom  Ainil  2, 181!^ 
at  Newcastle,  where  Us  &ther,  a  member  of  the  Unitariaii 
Chnrch,  followed  the  occupation  of  a  butcher.   He  waa 
vrell  grounded  in  classics  and  mathematics  at  the  grammar- 
scho^  of  his  native  town,  and  gave  early  promise  of  fatun 
distinction.    After  a  brief  reudence  at  Cambridge  ha 
removed  in  1828  to  London,  where  ha  attend^  law  clama 
in  oimnezimt  vrith  the  'recent^  fonnded  nmvern^,  hot 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  litmry  pomnta.  The  eitSe* 
prodactiona  of  his  pen  were  contributed  to  various  llbeial 
papeie,  particularly  to  The  True  Sun,  The  Monuny 
Chronicle,  and.  Tke  Btaniner.   As  literary  and  drains  tie 
critic  for  the  last-named  jonmal,  he  from  the  outset 
showed  much  consdentionsness,  discrimination,  and  tac^ 
end  the  infiuence  of  bis  powerful  individuality  soon  made 
itself  strongly  felt    He  had  not  long  passed  his  twentieth 
year  when  the  publication  of  hia  Livet  of  Evunmt  JBritUk 
Statetmen  b^ut.    ^tia  work,  originally  undertaken  for 
Lardnet's  Cyclopaedia,  and  published  separately  in  1840 
under  the  title  of  The  StaUtmm  of  the  (7ommonu>eaK&  «^ 
England,  vtik  a  TrtatUe  on  the  Popular  Frogrtu  » 
Ei^ith  Jlittorj/,  was  immediately  recognized  es  a  mrk 
of  great  interest  and  value,  entitling  its  author  to  hi^ 
literary  rank.    Thenceforward  he  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  that  distinguished  circle  of  literaiy  men  which  incited 
such  namea  aa  Balwer,  Tidfonrd,  FonUanqne,  Landoi; 
CsrMe,  Dickena.    In  1843  he  iros  called  to  the  bar  by  Om 
benuien  of  tbe  Inner  Temple ;  bnt  while  highly  valning 
this  bononrable  coimexion  with  the  ^'gal  profession,  he 
never  became  or  sought  to  become  a  '•matising  lawyer. 
Hia  energies  were  mainly  devoted  to  lononous  historic^ 
investigations,  while  relaxation  vras  sought  duefl~  ip  lighter, 
forms  of  literary  activity.    Tot  aome  yeara  he  edited  the 
Foreign  Qvarterljf  JRevim ,  in  1846,  on  the  retimuott  of 
Charies  Dickens,  he  took  charge  for  almost  a  year  of  the 
Dail;/  Jfeat;  in  1847,  on  the  resignation  of  Albany 
Fonblanque,  he  became  .editor  of  the  Examiner,  and  ibjif 
post  he  retained  till  185C    From  1836  onwards  he  con- 
tributed to  the  SdmbtirffM,  Quarteriff  and  Foreign  Quarterip 
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AwiMi*  •  T«ria^  of  tttielM^  Mm*  of  wbi^  mn  imbliabed 
%  two  Tolnnui  itf  jSAyrapAMaf  and  BUterieai  JImsju  in 
1SS&  Id  1848  tppMnd  \a»  Hft  Olimr  GoUtmM, 
lAoAf  wpaewUy  u  nrfidd  and  inpcoTtd  in.  ft  Mcosd 
■dition  (1804),  uu  takflo  iu  tcbnowlsdged  place  as  me  of 
tha  most  admirably  ezecated  btographiea  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of  English  Utetaton.  Contiaoing  his 
oi^aal  reaeaicboB  into- English  hiatoiy  at  the  period  of. 
the  Barolotion,  he  published  in  1860  two  volames,  respect- 
irely  eotitled  Arred  «f  tka  Ah  Mtmbtn  bjf  Charla  I.— 
A  CkapUr  i^A^iASiMtrjfr*wniiMtma.Tkt  Mntn  on 
tKi  Grand  Bmmutranct,  tnA  m  iHtrodttctoiy  Bttay  on 
Xn^iA  Fntdom.  TbxM  w4re  foUowed  hj  hia  Biography 
^  Sir  John  StiOf  pobUshed  in  1664,  an  elaborate  and 
finished  pictnn  Groin  oue  of  hia  earlier  stodies  for  the 
LvKt  of  the  Staiemm.  la  1866  appeared  his  biography 
of  hia  friend  Walter  SaT^p  Lendor.  For  serernl  yeara  he 
had  been  coUecUng  materials  for  a  life  of  Swift,  but  liis 
atodiea  in  tiua  directioD  ware  for  a  time  anspended  in  con- 
ae^icnw  of  the  death  ol  C9iarlea  Diekeu^  with  Vhom  he 
had  loog  baan  nt  tenna  ot  mtimate  fiimdahip^  The  first 
Tokima  of  Fontei^  ^  Diebnu  arapeatad  in  1871, 
and  tiia  wmfc  waa  egnqileted  in  1874.  Towarda.  the  dose 
of  1875  the  fiiat  rolome  of  hia  XfT*  ^Sw^  waa  published; 
and  ha  had  mode  SMne  prograaa  in  the  preparattoa  of  tlie 
second,  when  h»  was  aeised  with  an  illneas  of  which  he 
dM  on  the  1st  of  Febmaiy  1876.  He  lies  boned  in 
KensatQieen  Cemetery,  where  a  jast  and  discriminative 
inseriptum  tells  that  he  waa  "noted  in  private  life  for  the 
loburtuess  of  hia  ohatacter  and  the  warmth  of  hia  affec- 
tiona;  ftn  hia  oeaaelaBa  indnatiy  in  Uteratora  and  bo^nasa, 
wai  the  IftTiah  aervicea  wluoh,  in  the  midst  of  hia  ecowded 
Ufs^  ha  readsred  to  his  friends;  for  his  keen  ap^reciadon 
of  every  vadsa  axcellenoe,  and  the  generosity  of  his, 
jadgmeDta  on  books  and  men."  In  I8S5  Forster  had 
been  iq^tnnted  aecretaiy  to  the  Lunacy  Conuniasioa,  and 
tat  some  yean  after  1861  ha  held  the  office  of  a  commis- 
aionar  in  luoaey.  In  1860  he  received  the  hmorary  degree 
of  LLJ).  from  the  nnivoiuty  of  Edinboigb.  Hia  valuable 
oollectiim'ot  niAOUscripts,  alinigwith  hia  booka  and  {dctnres, 
jna  bequeathed  to  the  South  Eendngton  Huseom. 

FORT  DB  FRANCE  focmeriy  Potcr  Botal,  the  coital 
o(  the  Ftoneh  idaod  <^  Hattinique^  one  of  the  amaUer 
Afttm—j  jg  situated  on  tho  weat  mat  of  the  ishuid,  oa  the 
north  aids  of  a  well«heltatad  bay.  It  is  the  reaidence  of 
the  governor,  and  possessea  a  coort  of  justice  and  k 
chamber  of  oommerce.  The  harboa^  which  is  commanded, 
by  a  fort,  is  good  and  safe,  and  connected  with  it  there  is  a 
floating  dock  and  a  repairing  dock.  The  town  possesses 
sogar  wwks,  and  its  chief  ex^orta  are  angar,  coffee,  and 
nun.  Ita  trade  will  be  considerably  Inonaaed  1^  the 
(ulway  to  St  Fiona  During  the  war  with  France  Port 
Royal  WM  for  a  time  the  headquarters  of  the  British  West 
rudhtn  fleet    The  popnlation  of  the  town  ■  aboot  11,500. 

FORTESCDE,  Sib  Johv,  an  eminent  English  lawyer 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Devonshire,  and,  in  all  probabili^,  waa  bom  at 
Norrii,  near  ^oth  Brent  in  Samereetshire,  towards  the 
close  of  the  14th  century.  He  waa  educated  at  Exeter 
Collage,  Oxford.  During  the  rngn  of  Henry  VL  he  waa 
thtaa  timet  appointed  one  of  the  governors  of  IJneoIn's 
Inn.  In  1441  he  waa  made  a  king's  sergeant  at  law,  and 
in  the  following  year  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench.  As 
a  judge  Fortescoe  is  highly  commanded  for  hia  wisdom, 
gravity,  and  uprightness ;  and  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
gnat  bvoor  with  the  king,  who  is  said  to  have  given  him 
some  aubatantial  prooCi  <^  esteem  and  regard.  He  held 
his  office  during  the  rMaunderof  the  reign  of  Henry  VL, 
lo  whom  he  steadily  adhered;  and  Imving  bithf nlty  aored 
that  nafortonate  mopan^  in  all  hia  troablea,  he  was 


attuiUed  of  tnaaon  m  the  first  paifiamaot  of  Edward  IV 
Whan  Heniy  mhaaqntnt^fled  into  Bcothnd,  ho  b  a«p> 
poaed  to  have  amointad  mteaeuc^  lAo  >PPMn  to  hon 

accompanied  him  m  his  flighty  chancellor  of  En^and  b 
1463  Fortescoe  accompanied  Queen  Margaret  aad  hor 
court  in  Uieir  exile  on  the  Continent,  and  returned  with 
them  afterwards  to  England.  Daring  their  wanderinp 
abroad  the  chancellor  wrote  for  the  instmction  of  the 
yooDg  Prince  Edward  hia  celebrated  work  Dt  laudibiu 
l^«m  Atifftia.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Laacaatrlan  pai^, 
he  made  his  submiwan  to  Edwaid  IV.,  fmai  whon  un- 
ceived  a  ^eral  pardon  dated  WeatmiDater,  Oelolwr  13^ 
147L  He  died  at  an  ftdvattced  agib  at 
his  death  has  not  been  aaeertained. 

Fortesene'a  niMtarly  vlndiottioB  ot  tbe  laws  of  Eaglaad,  the^ 
Kcelred  with  gcwt  bvotir  by  the  learned  of  the  prolMsion  to  vkw 


printed  by  Tottel;  and  again  in  1567,  1S7S,  and  lS7fi,  aad  aXm>  hr 
Wte  in  1598,  15W.  and  1M».  It  was  llkewiM  printed.  wiA 
Henehan's  Suvma  Uagiut  et  Bana,  In  leiO  and  ISW,  ISme;  and 
a^n  with  Belden'a  notai  jn  \VI%  in  ISno.  In  17S7  it  apiMand 
in  folio;  and.  in,  177S,  an  EncUah  tmuUtioB,  vith  the  origiad 
Latin,  and  Selden'i  uote^  besMcs  a  varied  of  remaikt  niatin  U 
th«  hlitoiy,  anttqaltica,  and  laws  of  Ed  gland,  was  pubHalied  in  %n. 
Wateibonaa'i  ForUteuc  RhtitnUut,  which  appeand  la  USS.  tbaa^ 
prolix  and  dvfcetin  in  stjrle,  sur  ba  ecnaidted  with  edvutaga 
Anothervalnabta  and  leaned  work  by  Fortaaone,  written  in  EagSih. 
waa  pobUtbed  in  1714,  oader  the  title  «f  3%«  I>igmmi§  Mmm  o 
AhtMMU  and  LimiUi  UonartKf,  a*  it  vu>r§  partiaiUrtjf  rtgardt 
a«  £>iglUi  ContOutten,  aiut  oeeoMaxM  trilk  temu  mmrfa  If 
John  tMaauJbmdt^Ou  Iiuur  l^tdom;  aad  a  seeoad 

edition  with  amaodnanta  appeand  in  17I».  In  the  Cettoa  Lihnty 
thaie  is  a  nwauoipt  vf  taU  work,  ta  tha  title  of  which  it  ia  taid 
to  have  been  addiaaaad  to  Henry  vL:  bat  many  paaaafea  ahew 
pUinly  that  it  was  written  In  hvosr  of  Edward  IV.  Of  Peftasraa'i 
other  wtitinga,  which  wen  pretty  nnmeronS,  tlja  meat  fanpartaat 
are— 1.  Qpiuettlum  d»  Jfatura  LtgU  Katurm,  <f  <b  aeaww  H 
neeutiotu  BegMrvM.  SvptVMrum;  %,  Dtfamo  jwU  Domm 
eattrite;  9.  Omsnlon  tff  At  Eotm  ^Laiuatttr;  i.  Oftk*  TUUrf 
Uu  Smut  <a  York;  5.  <7mwlMte  Begvm  Batim;  «.  A  Dialtjwt 
Mxwaa  Viiiintiaiii»§€aid  FaXA;  7.  A  Pn^ir  Boek  vMth  amtaiai 
m«dt  ^  Oi»  Ttmn  ve  Ihm  in.  In  1869  his  daacendant,  Letd 
ClenwBt,  Minted  tvt  nivate  diatribatlon  TKt  ITortt  ^  Sir  Mm 
ArteRM,  nou  JM  taOtdei  and  mrrangmt,  nAAHidrnt^Ot 
Jfanf^  ^  JMeseas  fti  att  «>  IraiuAcf  (aee  XmiMit  JMna^  IBZn 
FORT^  one  of  the  largest  rivets  in  Seothnd.  It  is 
formed  of  two  atreaffls  rising  to  the  north  of  Ben  Lomoad, 
(one  of  them  passing  through  Loch  Chon  and  Loch  ArdX 
which  unite  above  Aberfoyle.  The  river  flowa  east- 
ward in  a  direct  course  for  above  100  mUss,  receiving  ti 
its  progress  the  Goodie,  the  Tetth,  and  the  Allan  ^ve 
Stirling,  aad  betow  it  the  Devon,  the  Camm,  the  Anm, 
the  Almond,  the  Leith,  the  Esk,  the  Leven,  the  Tyne^  and 
others;  and  it  discharges  itself  ii^  the  Oennan  Ocean  in 
about  66'  10'  K.  lat  Tlie  windinga  or  "  linka  *  ot  the 
Forth  above  and  below  Stirling  are  extremely  t<n«no«k 
From  ita  junction  with  the  Teith  to  the  "  carae "  or  al> 
luvial  plain  below  Oartmore  they  extend  about  38  milea, 
although  the  distance  in  a  direct  line  is  only  about  30, 
From  Stirling  harbour  to  Alloa,  where  it  widena  into  aa 
estuary,  the  length  of  the  river  is  10|  miles,  thongh  the 
distance  in  a  straight  line  is  not  more  than  5.  Frod 
Grangemouth  to  North  Queenafeny  the  depth  increases 
in  the  flnt  mile  from  10  to  15  ftat^  iu  tho  aeeond  to  35, 
and  in  the  third  mile  to  53  fee^  while  the  remaining  part 
of  the  distance — 7  miles,  including  the  great  anchonge  of 
St  Margaret'a  Hope— has  a  depth  generally  of  about  60 
feet  at  low  water.  At  Queenafeny  the  firth  is  S  miles 
wide ;  between  Dysart  and  Aberbdy  about  1 3  \  waA  between 
St  Abb's  Head  and  Fifeneas,  where  it  joins  the  Oetmaa 
Ocean,  it  is  from  35  to  40  milea.  Near  Queenaferry,  b»- 
tween  Inchgarvie  and  the  North  shor^  it  de^ena  to  37 
f  athona.  Tho  bad  of  the  riTtr  eooaiatB  to  o  gnat  axt«l 
of  mnd,— tho  depth  of  tba  di^pout  in  iUDa  ptaeaa  baim 
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fpvudi  nt  SdO  feet;  ind  tlirts  tn  sxleouTe  ■noviil  for- 
katiou  along  tfae  lower  Mrt  of  iU  conne,  and  in  the  upper 
^vadiM  of  iti  flrtturf.  llie  tidea  ue  feh  41  nulee  above 
Stiriliift  and  at  Sttrilng  hirboar  the  apring  tides  riae  7  feet 
9  indue.  *  At  Lnth  aad  Eingbom  their  aTenge  height  it 
I7|  (Mt  Steaaien  go  u  br  op  the  river  u  Stirling^ — 
the  onlj  important  bfaetrvetioiu  to  the  oangatioD  between 
town  and  AUoa,  the  "Town  jpoid"  and  ^  **  Abbey 
Fold,*  hanng  been  ramored  unee  1813.  The  ahallowBeaa 
of  the  eliao&ei  Baema  to  hare  bees  oecaaioned  by  the  prao- 
tiee  in  Togne  from  173S  among  the  Stirlingahire  pro- 
prietM*  of  nnng  the  tirer  to  cany  off  the  paat  from  tiieir 
Wdi;  Mr  Drommood  of  nM^DnulunoDd,  for  example, 
hetween  178S  end  18S9  floated  away  npvatda  o(  1000 
atfee  of  thta  anbetaDOBb  Further  down  m  the  firth  the 
prindpal  obstroetioos  ire  the  Dramaeiuls  near  Cnmond 
and  the  Sand-end  to  the  eaat  of  Bamtiiland  harboar.  The 
anchoragee  in  the  firth  are  excellent ;'  and  it  thns  fonns  the 
moat -important  harbour  of  refnge  to  the  north  of  the 
Hambw.  Sereral  of  ita  porte  carry  on  a  large  foreign  trade. 
Bore  especially  Leith,  Qiaoton,  Bo'Deea,  and  Orangemoath. 
The  fiaheiiea  of  herring^  white  fish,  and  salmon  ere  all  of 
great  ecoaomical  importance,  not  oily  ^ving  employment 
to  a  ciBiaidenUa  keal  popidatiun,  bnt  attracting  Eogliah 
■ad  even  foreign  fialwnnML    The  traffle  between  the  two 


aides  of  the  firth  has  been'an  olgect  of  lq[taIaftoa  etoo* 
1467.  Both  the  ptincipal  ferries— that  between  North  and 
Soath  Qneenaferry,  and  that  between  Oiadton  and  Bunt- 
ialand — are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  North  British  BaQway 
Company.  In  oonnaxioo  with  their  a;r*^  they  have 
ondutsksn  to  eoostnut  a  Bsgnifieeot  Tiadnot  acroM  tha 
firth,  die  fonndatioD  atone  of  whidi  was  hiid  on  the  SOlh 
of  September  1878.  Thomas  Bench,  the  engineer  entmsted 
with  the  enterprise,  has  prsctieally  revived  a'plan  ptopoeed 
OS  early  as  1818  by  Jamas  Andetaon.  The  bridge  is  to 
crcea  %  little  to  the  eaat  of  the  preaent  line  of  traffic  between 
North  and  South  QuMuafarry,  advantage  being  taken  (4 
the  email  isknd  A  Inebgarvie,  whidi  Uea  about  mid 
channel  Ita  moat  striking  features  will,  be  two  spans  of 
1(00  feet,  eooatmeted  on  the  suspension  prinripMh  at  a 
height  of  IBO  fM  aboTO  high  water  at  firing  tidea  .  In 
order  Co  aecnre  sufficient  stability  agunst  the  latenl  prea- 
snre  of  the  winda,  which  eometimes  Uow  with  great  violence 
in  the  firth,  tiiese  central  portions  will  be  split  into  two 
branches,  each  abimt  14  feet  wide,  which  will  lie  100  feet 
apart,  bat  be  bound  together  by  horisontel  braces.  Both 
the  great  apons  will  belaid  en  a  dead  level,  bat  the  shore- 
wwd  aectiona  will  have  gradients  of  about  one  in  77  and 
one  in  8a  Tha  total  eost  ia  estimated  at  ;eVS0O,00(^aBd 
it  is  expected  that  the  works  wHt  be  completed  in  188S. 


FORTIFICATION 


FOB'nnCATlOK  is  the  art  of  strengthening,  by  worka 
of  dafeno^  positiona  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  place 
trei^  so  as  to  render  them  secore  from  the  attack  of  an 
enemy.  Such  positions  may  eontain  within  tiiem  towns, 
doi&yards,  araeiuls,  and  pofts,  or  m^  serve  merely  for 
ehelter  for  an  army  in  lAe  field;  but  the  object  to  be 
attained  is  always  the  same,  and  the  works  of  defence  are 
ao  dispoeed  round  the  position  tliat,  while  they  ojTer  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  their  assaiUnts,  they 
afford  the  utmost  shelter  to  thetr  defenders.  Fortifica- 
tion  is,  in  shor^  ^  art  of  ensUiog  the  weak  to  rasikt  the 
strong 

Tariom  tanna  hnve  been  adopted  in  oonnexion  with  the 
ganerql  term  of  Fortification,  but  none  <^  them  are  ^  much 
oae  in  considering  the  subject,  and  some  may  toad  to  error, 
by  inducing  the  engineer  to  restrict  hiouelf  under  some  cir- 
eiastnnees  to  a  very  limited  view  <A  hia  subject.  Thus, 
Fortification  Natnnu  and  Fortification  Artificial  implyanse- 
lem  distinction,  ss  every  engineer  must  avail  himself  of  the 
natural  advaatagea  or  obstacles  of  ground,  as  well  as  of 
the  obstacles  his  science  and  genius  enable  him  to  add 
to  Am;  and  thus  in  every  Fortification  nature  and  art 
must  act  together.  Fortification  Begular  and  Fortification 
Iiiegular  are  defective  terma,  na  uo  Fortification  can 
poaribly  be  regular  unices  it  should  so  happen  thbt  the 
ground  it  occupies,  as  well  as  the  ground  surrounding  it 
on  sH  sides,  is  uniform  in  level  and  ^^eral  character. 
Again  Fortification  Permanent  and  FortiGcation  Field  or 
Temporary  have  reference  only  to  the  immediate  object  of 
the  works,  or  to  the  ^plication  of  the  science^  and  iono 
wi^  affsot  its  ^rindj^ea,  wh'oh  remain  the  same  wbetBer 
die  woik  is  a  sunjde  earthen  Intrenchment,  or  a  grest^or- 
tresB  Bttironnded  by  masonry  walls.  Fortification  Olbnsive 
end  Fortification  Defensive  are,  however,  all  terms  the 
most  ol^ectionabl^  since  they  imtly  a  eontndicUon  t» 
fact,  for  the  perfection  of  defence  depends  as  much  on 
Us  active  offenaire  operations  as  on  the  protection  of  ita 
eovertng  works,  while  the  perfection  of  attack  depends  as 
much  on  the  skill  with  which  its  psaaive  protective  works 
■npnahad  forwud  aa  on  the  fire  of  ita  tatteriae. 

Ilw  prindpleeef  Ftntiflcation  then  ahmld  be  studied  nn- 


abackled  by  any  of  these  diatinctiona,  and  the  anepiwer 
should  «>ply  hia  meaoa  to  his  end,  using  without  lestnetion 
the  worb  beet  suited  to  his  puroose ;  audit  is  in  this  w^ 
that  the  atndy  of  the  snliieek  wm  be  here  treated. 

Elehkhtabt  FOBTinciTIOIt. 

It  is  desirable  to  examine  the  exact  meaning  of  technical 
wor^  in  order  to  ac^inire  a  distinct  notion  of  the  ideaa 
they  were  intended  to  convey,  and  to  obtain  a  glimpse  vt 
the  histmical  prt^rees  of  the  ecience  in  whidi  they  are 
used.  Fortify,  Fortifications,  Fortress,  Fort,  are  all  deriwd 
from  Jbriit,  strong;  and  the  Idea  the  firat  two  convqr 
U  tha^  by  artifl^  arrangement,  additional  strength  ia 
bestowed  upon  one  combatant  over  another,  or  upon  one 
party  of  combatanta  over  another  party.  A  rock,  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  a  bank  of  earth,  or  any  natoial  object,  which 
shelters  the  body  of  a  man  from  the  miasiles  of  his 
opponent  whilst  it  leaves  him  free  to  dischaige^  his  own, 
may  be  considered  the  simplest  form  of  fortification. 

A  bank  of  euth,  when  redaued  to  the  reqniaite  thickness 
and  moulded  into  proper  form,  with  such  dopee  as  the 
particular  tenad^  of  the  eartii  may  rteqoire  to  insure 
stabilify,  or  which  the  intended  direction  of  the  fiie  over 
its  summit  may  render  neeeesary,  becomes  a  I^pet,  so 
called  from  the  Italian  words  para,  a  defence  or  guard,  and 
/)rfto,  the  breaeti  or,  in  English,  a  breastwork.  If  the  Brtast- 
work  or  Parapet  be  made  only  snfBcienUy  hi^  to  pennit 
tha  soldier  to  fire  over  it,  he  will  be  exposed  after  firing 
and  will  be  tvreed  to  crouch  ia  order  to  <»itein  cover.  The 
parapet  »  therefore  made  ewmgh  to  eorer  the  eoldjir 
when  Btanding-np  so  that  he  c«n  load  with  ease  And  seenn^, 
and  can  move  with  safely  from  plaoe  to  pkee  behind  it. 
This  inereosed  height  renders  it  neeesaary  to  introduoe  a 
Ban<inette  or  step  (acceauble  ty  an  easy  elope),  standing 
ujion  which  the  soldier  con  fire  over  the  paraprt  and  from 
whidi  he  can  retire  by  the  mterior  slope  tu  the  lower  ground 
behind  it;  the  name  Bonqnette  ia  derived  from  bamiMa,^ 
littie  bench  or  step.  Aa  Parapets  are  wnally  for?-  d  arti- 
ficially, the  earth  for  their  constmct'on  •s  derived  froai  a 
ditch,  which  being  dug  immediately  "  front  ol  and  paraHafc 
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FORTIFICATION 


to  th«  purapet,  fonna  its  clepUi  ua  ■dditJoml  obstniction 
toaaftdTanciiigeoeinj,  Ordinary iatreaolmicnti an fcffmad 
^of  a  aitnpls  parapet  and  ditch,  bat  in  more  important  out- 
works and  ia  fortresses  the  height  is  further  augmentei 
by  elevating  the  parapet  on  aootber  monad  of  earth  called 
the  Rampart  (riparo  Id  Italian),  and  as  this  additional  heiglit 
req^res  a  greater  quantity .  of  earth,  the  ditch  is  made 
both  wider  and  deeper  By  these  means  the  difficoltiea  of 
attack  are  increased,  additional  cover  is  given  to  the 
migaMnea  or  other  bnildings  within  the  fortress,  and  the 
command  over  the  coaotry  is  taised  and  improved  in 
•ffieien^,  by  elevating  tlie  sotdiw  »  that  he  can  see  over 
the  many  minor  obstacles  wbi6h  woold  otherwise  restrict 
his  fi^  of  view. 

Some  writers,  r^ording  tHe  presence  or  absence  of  the 
tampan  as  the  main  disUnction  between  permanent  and 
temporary  works,  have  proposed  to  call  the  former  Ram- 
Mft  or  Town  Fortification,  the  latter  Parapet  or  Field 
Foctilieation ;  but  this  distinction  is  not  of  universal  app'i- 
ntioQ,  and  the  more  oriinaiy  divisions  of  Permanent  ftn'd 
Field  Fortificatioa  better  indicate  the  nature  of  the  works 
nd  the  objeett^or  iriiiflh  th^  ara  intended. 

In  wdar  to  atndy  efflei«ntly  tha  oomtu^atiooB  of  these 
HBiple  «I«nuats,  wiili  a  view  to  form,  from  them  works  of 


Jin.  1.— ample  ParspsL   Plan  aboTe,  pmUe  Mow. 

dafcne^  it  is  necessary  that  wo  dtoold  know  tha  manner 
in  whidi  aoch  voiki  are  lepreaented  on  paper.  As  in 
ardiiteetare,  of  which  in  .earlier  Umes  fortification  ma  only 
a  military  branch,  this  is  effected  by  the  plan,  the  aection, 
and  the  elevation,  of  which  the  bat  two  are  the  most 
important.  The  plan  of  a  work  is  the  ortbographio  pro- 
jection of  the  tines  of  iotaraection  of  the  pUnes  of  its 
slopes  on  the  plane  of  con- 
stntction.  The  elevation  is  a 
aimilar  pmjoetion  on  a  vertical 
planer  The  faction  or  profile 
k  made  on  a  plane  pcTpendi- 
enlar  to  the  lines  of  inteneo- 
tion  of  the  planea  or  alopes, 
and  therefore  represents  the  traces  of  these  pl&nes  on  the 
sectional  plans.  Fig.  1  represents  a  amall  portion  of  a 
umple  parapet  in  plan  and  profile,  and  leada  to  the  follow- 
ing ez[woatioa  of  terms 

Intheplaii,«n«eMBtstheatstof  thaparuetorbidiMt  ridj^ 
Kds  oC  the  wMk.  In  deUnestliigthe  mtlmBar  awor^  ittatliU 
Uae  wbkb  ia  alwkya  drawn  ;  it  u  caUsl  tha  "tnee."  Between 
ae  tad  aa  is  the  aaperior  alopa  ;  Letween  aa  and  a  line  ptfwUel  to  it 
thiMigh  a  la  the  •xterior  dope,  proloDgad  In  this  caaa  to  &e  bot- 

"  "  '  riatha 

rflith 
and  alep;. 


«re«t  of  the  parapet  are  aeen  tlie  interior  akrn  of  tita  paruatibaaadad 
bv  h'V,  tbe^nqnetU,  between  b*^  and  M,  and  the  laterlor  dope  of 

taa  btuKinette,  boonded  by  on. 

HAi^. — This  term  is  adopted  to  iadicate  the, height  o( 
any  point  of  the  work  either  above  the  plane  of'  conatm^ 
tion,  which  ii  sometimes  the  plane  of  site^  when  it  ia 
called  ranstractive  relief,  or  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
when  it  is  called  abaolote  relief.  The  absolnte  relief  is  a 
very  ftaportaot  datum,  aa  it  expresses  the  total  obatnution 
offered  by  tha  t^uapat  and  ditch  to  tha  aaMiit  of  tha 
assailant,  and  it  has  a  bearing  m  tha  legnlalioD  of  the 
length  of  linea,  which  mntnally  defend  aadi  other.  The 
Relief  of  a  work  is  tha  relief  of  the  crest  of  its  painpet 
The  Command  of  a  work  is  the  height  of  tbo  creat  of  its 
parapet,  «ther  above  the  plane  of  site  if  horiaontal,  or 
above  any  point  of  that  piano  spsctally  referred  to,  or  abovs 
the  crest  of  tiie  parapet  of  any  other  work  in  front  of  it; 
tha  difference  of  height,  therefore,  between  the  creat  of  the 
parapet  in  fig.  1  and  the  crest  of  the  glacis  is  the  command 
of  the  parapet  over  the  glacis ;  the  one  case  tha  com- 
maod  ia  aliaolnte,  is  the  other  leUtiva. 

Bat  after  all  a  simple  parapet  and  ditch  afford  only  lan- 
porary  protection,  and  it  ia  neeeasaiy  to  atop  an  enemy  aa  he 
advances  to  them  by  placing  obstacles  ia  his  path  whidi  shall 
retain  him  aa  long  as  possible  nndw  the  fire  of  the  works 
opposed  to  him  either  in  front  or  in  flank.  In  the  profila  in 
fig.  1,  the  simplest  form  of  snch  an  obstacle,  viz.,  a  Palisade, 
is  shown.  M^en,  however,  in  combination  with  direct  fire 
only,  as  in  the  figure,  palisades  check  an  enemy  but  for  a 
short  time,  and  are  principally  nsefol  aa  affording  mora 
time  to  the  defenders.  Indeed  in  any  comlanatioB 
defence  palisades  are  now  of  mach  less  value  than  fomtariy, 
as  they  are  readily  destroyed  by  indirect  fire,  and  \(j  the 
new  ezploeivea  wluch  ara  more  portable  and  far  attoager 
than  gunpowder;  they  are  mainly  used  in  doaiog  the 
gorges  of  temporary  works  Many  other  ohstades  inqr, 
however,  be  so  arranged  as  to  asust  materially  in  mdering 
simple  direct  fire  more  effective. 

Ahaiiu  are  formed  of  treea  cnt  down,  and  arranged  nda 
by  side  with  the  branches  interlaced  outwards,  and  the  ateas 
inwards;  die  branches  should  be  freed  from  foliagi^  and 
their  ends  cnt  sharp.  They  may  be  arranged  in  ona  cr 
more  rowa,  so  that  the  fira  froin  the  parapet  shall  aveap 
along  thair  iummits,  their  stems  bang  firmly  fastened  1^ 
pickets  to  the  gronnd  and  partly  buried  in  it ;  an  enemy 
would  suffer  great  loss  whilat  attempting  to  remove  them 
under  fire,  ^le  best  abattia  are  formed  of  good-£ied 
growing  trees.  The  trunks  are  partially  out  Uirough  a 
lilUe  above  the  J^ronnd,  and  the  trees  ara  bent  down  and 


Fto.  AirangenMBtofAbataa. 

securely  fastened  to  tiia'  ground  and  to  one  another  \fs 
pickets  and  iroawlre. 

Fig.  2  flxhibita  an  arrangement  of  Abattis ;  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  in  this  profile  the  exterior  abpea  of  the 
parapet  and  the  escarp  are  formed  into  one  gentU  slope, 
whilst  the  connteracarp  retains  its  ordinary  shipaL  Qyttis 
modification  the  diffitmlty  descending  Into  the  ditch 
remsina  aa  hefbra,  and  tha  alopiog  puM  infinntiif  tha 
•bkttia  praraat  tha^JSHdlanta  frun  daaring  it  aw^.  u 
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tdmple  ineloud  woika,  auek  u  ndoobU,  kod  in  linea,  tha 
defano)  (reqaentlj  depaods  on  dinct  fin  aloaa;  and  in 
thoea  cciei  a  work  of  ua  profile  here  figarad  with  obstacles 
uoald  be  far  more  effective  ia  checking  an  enem;  than  a 
Irork  of  ordinnj4>roflle  without  obstacle^  and  would  render 
ik  unposriUa  thmt  a  watchfnl  gatriioa  ahpnld  ba  aacprised; 
ud  this  ia  a  very  important  otnuderaiion,  as  a  Tigorous 
and  bold  anemy  conld  leanaly  be  stopped  if  ba  had  sue- 
eeeded  in  arrifing  at  tha  foot  of  the  escarp  nncbeched. 

Fig;  3  sshibits  aaotharaEnDgement  formed  only  of  largo 
tnnSuB  tKoajtj  pidketod  down  to  tlla  ground.    In  this 


Tta.  S^-ampln  Miaatsmsnt  of  JAiH^ 

eaaa  the  form  of  tiis  groond  ia  takSn  adnntaga  o^  and 
tb«  profile  nt  the  defansin  line  la  modiflad,'  a  trench  bong 
est  oat  behind  and  the  banquette  being  formed  pn  the 
muheb  of  the  gronnd.  Bj  simptft  arrangemants  of  this 
kind,  it  will  often  be  possible  to  carry  defensive  lines  over 
a  large  extent  of  ground  in  a  abort  period  of  time,  and  to 
•btain  more  efiisetiva  defence  by  taking  advantage  of-  the 
natural  fodlitiea  of  the  groaod  than  by  tha  constmction, 
with  i  great  expenditure  of  labour  and  time,  of  elevated 
woAm,  not  10  mU  fitted  to  awoap  tha  anrfaea    the  ground. 


and  to  act  upon  the  obetaolei  placed  to'  cheok'flie  piogi«iri'- 
of  the  assailants.  * 

CKepaiade-friM. — Ihe  Cheval-da-frise  (fig.  4)  is  a  snb- 
stitnta  for  an  abattia.  It  connsts  of  a  strong  liorisontal 
beam,  13  feet  long  and  9  inches  square,  tbiongh  which  are 
passed  strong  lanea-Uka  tods  of  wood  or  inn,  diatp  at  both 
and^  and  abont  6  inches  apart  Several  of  these  may  be 
jdned  together  by  rings  and  hooka  with  which  the  enu  of 
tlte  beams  are  fitted. 

Chavanx-de-frise  require  a  considerable  amount  of  skilled 
labour  in  their  construction ;  hence  they  can  only  be  em- 
.  ployed  in  limited  quantities  for  limited  ob- 

^  -g^  jeeta.   Th^an  am^ojad  for  tempontypur- 

poses,  e.ff.,  as  hanurs  to  the  antraaee  of  • 
w«k,  aerosa  a  road  or  street,  in  poaitiona 
where  they  can  ba  easily  removed  when  the 
commnnicatioD  is  required  to  be  nsed.  They 
have  the  disadvantage  of  being  removed  or  deetroyad  with- 
'out  much  difficult.    It  is,  however,  usual  to  keep  aa 
•rtidM  of  atore  mm  ch«nnc-da-£ria^  w  mado  that  tbo. 


Fio.  CbmMs-friM^ 


pans  ore  separable  for  convenience  oC  package  and  traua-' 
port  If  planted  at  the  bottom  of  a  bcJlow,  exposed  to 
direet  fire,  ao  that  they  must  either  he  pnahed  uphill  hm-. 


Via,  K.— ProUs  ihowii^  Tniua  on  tlw  Esorp. 


vard  or  polled  downhill  baekward,  and  securely  fastened 
bf  ahidna  to  tha  ground  or  to  nj^ht  poati,  tbey  form  a 
vary  formidable  obataela. 

JVowM  are  palisades  placed  in  a  horizontal  or  nearly 
koiixontal  position.  TEey  are  of  wood  or  iron,  and  arp 
nanally  made  about  10  feet  bug  and  15  inehea  thick, 
bound  together  by  two  ribands,  nailed  above  and  below 
them  and  buried  in  tha  ground,  without  which  tbey  would 
be  more  easily  torn  away  They  are  fixed  both  on  the 
countaiacaipand  on  the  escarp.  When  on  the  escarp,  they 
an  inelined  downward^  and  the  berm  ia  cut  avqr;  when 
on  the  oonntaracarp,  they  are  incUned  ujpwards.  On  the 
eouataracai^  they  are  safe  .from  direct  fire^  and  retain  an 
anemy  outside  the  ditch. 

Fig.  6  represents,  in  sectioa,  a  row  of  f  raises  on  the  eecarp. 
In  this  profile  the  ordinary  banquette  for  musketry  is  repra. 
aantad  by  dotted  linea  below  a  wider  terreplein,  formed  for 
attiUecy  to  fire  over  the  parapet,  or  '*  en  barbetU,"  as  it 
is  osauly  called;  but  this  will  bo  more  folly  explained 
bdow. 

The  "  Wire  Entanglement'  is  the  best  and  most  easily 
made  of  hasty  accessory  defences.  It  can  be  applied 
everywhere,  and  can  be  made  by  anybody;  the  material 
o(  it  is  eaniad  in  a  small  cmimsa;  it  doet  not  intwf ere 
Tidi.the  fire  <rf  the  defeoee;  n  duinot  btf  aeen  from  a 


distance ;  and  artillery  has  little  effect  upon  it  A  fonn 
of  wue  entanglement  ia  shown  in  fig.  6.  Stout  stokea  am 
driven  into  the  ground  6  feat  apart,  and  disposed  la  rows 


Fio.  e.— Win  E&t»gI«iiMati. 
cbequer-wise ;  strong  wires  are  wound  round  tiieia  about 
1  foot  6  inchea  above  the  ground,  crossed  diagouaUy 
finer  wires.  No  entanglement  should  be  less  than  36  feet  in 
depth.  The  wirea  should  bang  slacUy  from  their  sup- 
ports, as  when  strained  tbey  are  easily  divided  by  a  aword- 
blow,  and  the  stakes  should  vary  in  height  H  KWjQ. 
steel  wire  is  very  suitable  for  the  thicker  wirea;  it  is  atmg 
and  weighs  only  90  lb  per  mile.  Wire  antanglementa  lo 
the  bottom  of  a  ditch  offer  a  strong  resistance.  They  are 
wdl  placed  iii  the  slopes  of  the  glacis  and  counterscarp 
and  on  the  berm ;  but  they  are  moat  effective  when  inter- 
woven with  bushes  and  trees  in  the  defence  of  woods. 

Iron  "band  Gabions,"  when  disposed  as  in  fig.  7,  form  a 
good  entanglement.   The  bands  are  buttoned  and  ptaced 
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in  UnM  4  ,«pt(^  ud  oootii 
pudBglkraai^  tba  bridging 
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togetbsr    ttrong  wuM 


Fia.  7. — QaUou  u  an  EaUnglHiuDl. 

.Civm'  Fal  ffig.  8)  an  made  of  inn  with  four  poE&ta  so 
trranged  that  one  shall  always  project  np- 
vard  in  vhaterer  manner  tbsy  may  be 
thrown  on  ths  sronnd;  the  puuti  are  wthar 
3  or  i  inohes  long.  Crows'  feat  am  sown 
OTor  a  space-abont  IS  feat  broad.  Troops 
coming  niddenly,  ondvia  tbo  dark,  on  th«se~ 
ebstBUM,  would  be  mnch  annoyed  WJhem. 
Tliey  are  moat  effeeliTa  against  eavauy,  and 
.were  formerly  mnch  used, —  more  so  than  Fia.  a.— Cnnni' 


BOW. 


FmL 


TroutdtJoMp  are  holes  in  tha  groana  in  tlte  form  of  an 
inverted  ccfno  or  sqnare  pyramid,  the  si^ea  of  which  ate  as 
ate^  as  is  connsttnt  with  the  stability  of  the  soil  They 

made  6  or  8  feet  in  diameter 
•ad  - 6  bet  deep,  so  that  an 
Many  coonot  use  them  as  ahel- 
tar  t^ts  to  fire  from.  At  the 
bottom  'is  fixed  a  sharp  stales  3 
feat  long,  or  tlie  branch  of  a  tree 
cut  into  sharp  pobts,  or  a  num- 
ber of  smalier  sharp  pickets,  or 
a  quantity  of  crows'  feeL  Tig.  9 
shows,  in  plan  and  section,  the 
arrangement  of  trons-de-lonp 
prMMsed  by  WenzeL 

If  along  the  tine  of  a  position, 
either  on  the  glads  or  on  the 
siearp  (when  gradnally  sloped 
as  in  fig.  9)f  small  trees  or^^a  9.— Pi«n  utl  wcUon  of 
s&mbt  era  planted,  they  can  be  T«>»j  Je-lotip. 
on  an  emergency  cut  down,  and  with  the  points  of  their 
■tumps  sharpened  they  would  become  very  annoying  to  an 
assailant.  Harrows  and  many  other  snbatitntes  can  also 
be  used;  indeed  every  expedient  which  ingenuity  con  sug- 
gest shoold  be  adopted  by  the  enfpneer  to  cbeck  the  pro- 
gress  of  an  adronctDg  enemy,  and  to  delay  )am  as  long 
ai  possible  under  fire. 

StoekatUi. — Before  proeeediiH[U  the.inTeeUgation  of  the 
principles  which  should  ngoUte  the  nlief  and  thiokneaaof 
ordinary  parapets,  viewed  in  refereooe  to  umple  defeBsive 
Knei  and  to  direct  firs,  it  is  right  to  notice  the  "  Stockade" 
ay  a  substitute,  and  in  some  circumstances  an  adTantageons 
aubsttttito,  for  a  parapet  The  Stockade  is  formed  of  one 
ot  more  rows  of  utout  palisades,  and 'in  its  simplest  form  is 
Jthns  constructed.  A.  row  of  very  strong  palisades,  usually 
pointed  at  the  top,  from  9  to  1 2  inches  in  diameter,'i8  fixed 
deeply  is  die  gronnd,  with  intemla  of  about  3  inches 
between  the  pilisodes.  These  intervals  are  filkd  by  smaller 
tnlisades  cat  square  at  the  top— every  alternate  jialisada 
lielng  shortsued  i\  inches,  so  that  the  open  space  above 
it  may  be  used  as  a  loophole.  A  stout  riband  luuled  hori- 
zontally to  the  npper  ends  of  the  palisades  strengtheDs  the 
construction  materially. 

Such  a  Stockade  is  shown  in  plan,  eleraoon,  and  section 
in  fig.  10 ;  it  hoA  a  banquette  of  earth,  which  may  be 
npla«ed  when  desirable  by  a  wooden  step^  By  cutting  out 
the  triangular  portion  shown  in  the  section,  and  throwing 
the  euth  np  againat  the'  front  of  the  poUsades,  as  indi- 


cated the  dotted  Unas,  an  exterior  lAoft  and  asMif' 
are  formed  which  keep  an  enemy  constantly  in  view. .  A 
stockade  of  this  descnption  placed  cloee  to  the  «dgt  of 


f  [o.  10.— Plan,  claniUoD,  ud  McUrat  of  Stodude. 

a  steep  bank, -has  this  great  advantage  over  a  p«r^>e^  that 
tlie  men  behind  it  have  a  more  efiijctive -comoand  of-  the 
gronnd. before  them  when  firing  through  the  loopholes  than 
they  could  poasibiy  liave  when  firing  over  a  poropet.  It  is 
hare  supposed  that  artillery  fir«  cannot  aot  dirticuy  aguoat 
the  stockade^  but  artiUenr  may  ^omUy  be  i!daoe4  to  tX 
againstit  in  a  'longiindinudirM!tiOD,or,  laft  is  termed*  to 
enfilade  it,  and  in  this  ease  the  Ibe  of  stodnde  shtwld  be 
interrupted  by  traveraes,  wblch  an  nsoally  banks  of  aBTdi 
placed  transvenely  to  the  line  they  are  intnaded  to  protect 
from  such  artillery  fire.  Fi^  11  show*  ■  iteokade  cf  Uui 
descriptidn  applied, 
to  the  defence  of 
precipitous  ground. 
When  stockades  ore 
formed  into  isdused 
works,  they  are 
called  "Tambonrs." 

Under  some  ci^ 
cnmstaaces  it  may 
be  desirable  to 
throw  an  ordinary 
parapet  forward  to 
the  edge  of  a  bank, 
the  slopeof  which  soppUee  the  function  of  oscarp, and  hence 
to  dig  the  ditch  behind  instead  of  before  i^  as  in  fig.  18, 
where  it  will  be  ^stf  observed  that  the  slope  of  the  bauqoetta 


fio.  11. — Stockada  an  itaap  pouML 


rif.  It. 

is  broksn  inte  two  steps,  the  tenacity  of  tho  eortlt  vlwo  fint 
eicavatadalbwingittoatandfim;  the  princitJe  of  this  ex- 
cavated form  of.  structure  is  adopted  in  sunken  batterieo. 
Sometimes  the  object  of  the  parapet  is  merely  oover  and  not 
active  defence,  in  which  case  the  banquette  is  omitted  ssin 
fig.  13,  and  ths  woric  ia  called  on  "  Epaulement"  In  this 
profile  it  will  b*  observed  that  a  space  is  left  between  the 
face  of  the  epanlement  and  the  internal  ditch.  Snch  s 
space  should  always  be  left,  whether  the  ditch  is  within  or 
withont,  when  ths  woiIe  to  be  formed  ie  ot  any  eonridanblB 
elevation,  as  it  affords  a  stage  upon  which  the  bniUen  eaa 
stand,  and  lessens  the  beight  to  which  the  diggen  ban  to 
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ttmr  tks  Mrth  frnin  tht  dtteh  <  tt  is  toj  impwtant  to 
ktep  Ibil  Wftm  daw  bj  throwing  fomrd  or  bsekward 


Via>  IS.— IpkohnMitL 

the  nrtli  M  gnicU^  it  U  nuaed.  Tbe  diatiogaisbbg 
chaiMlAritfie  of  u  able  aogineer  ii  the  power  of  WTiag 
Us  ippliittMa — Oau  in  hii  boada  the  abraa  may-beeome 
tha  feaiaa^  tir  naj  iikk  tba  fdace  of  the  paliaad^  aa  io  fig. 
U    If  thia  ba  not  bonio  in  diindb«TiIntlMr  tbugood 


Vn.  U— VNorAtellUiiTvfaa  aadPallNdi. 

Hf  raaoh  f  run  adhennoe  to  qratematie  iutmetioD ;  aa 
tha  who  baa  •cqtucad  ■  knowIadgB  of  ona  con- 

trinnce  toMj  bo  fonnd  cripjdiS  by  his  conatant  ^orta  to 
eonform'  toit  rather  than  to  aoak  aoma  other  better  fittdd 
to  tha  diCTunatuieaa  of  the  case.  la  this  profile  a  benn  ia 
tepreaentad,  ia  it  wonld  be  diffioalt  to  arrange  the  abattis 
aad  to  buQd  the  parapeta  withont  it. 

Hie  ammgemant  of  the  tron^deJoap,.  combined  with 
ttakea  drircB  Into  tht  granod  ia  ihown  in  fi^  15,  an  od- 


n&  IB.— 'ftoai  i»  loap  la  fkotit  of  trtaainlar  dttah. 

mead  gbdi  having  b«en  (onnod  of  the  earth  throwa  out 
of  tfco  «3Kavatioiii.  Hie  ditch  ia  in  tlua  caaa  triangular ; 
aad  11  IB  aearealy  neeeaaary  to  add  that  the  partioolo  form 
of  ditdi  moat  be  detennioed  by  tha  nature  of  tha  gtotuld,  re- 
membering that  tha  contenta  of  the  ditchea  mast  rapply 
tnatetial  for  the  perapeta ;  and  their  depth,  as  it  adds  to  the 
dificol^  of  uaaalt,  should  not  be  diminished  except  from 
nieeaaity. 

Aflar  theao  preliminary  ramarlu,  the  aftident  abould  be 
pnpand  toantar  ontha  floidkidamtioa  of  Fuld  Foitifieation. 

Bula  far  dctenKiniHg  l^g  Dtmetuumt  of  ParapeU. 

DtUrmiiuaion  of  At  Sdirf  of  o  Parapet. — First,  where 
the  ground  ia  horixolital,— 4ot  the  protection  of  tronpa  in  a 
normal  poaitioo.  The  minimum  for  a  ^ple  parapet  nay 
be  ^ara  ataied  at  6  feet  A  tnehesb  u  a  mnakat  ball  would 
paaabata  tba  paiipvt  for  a  law  laehaa  below  ita  erea^  and 
Iba  mazinnm  at  8  fatt,  a  height  whidi  giTaa  thedefauderfc- 
perfect  aeeari^  under  almost  oTory  einnmstanea  of  H^m, 
iaeladisg  that  from  mountod  aohlien. 

AgUoffs..:— Seeondly,  whnre  the  ground  is  uoeTsn,  aqd 
U  ie  necaaafcry  to  defilade  tba  work  tnAn  a  point  or  points 
whiah  command  it 

Wig.  U  expUas  tko  Rtirt  ssss  ia  vUdt  thi  poinU  A,  B,  C,  sn 
aa  tta  MO  IsM  the  4tatoDoa  AD  brfag  the        iateadsd  to  be 


prouetsdiijtha  pmMtktC,  Yhr  'Ins  "T  rsiaaiiate  Ihs  siiiiiini J 
notmsl  hiMt  -t  -Vir'"  Vt  km  mrmiH  t^  s^wti  aiaj  Biil  In 
tUsaaisSfiMt;BEwlUU  &  mbm:  sad  AD  sat  Vthalba 
diawB  fkom  f  to  B  wm  bs  «  fM. 

Ia  k.  17.  JL  IT  an  itta  «MriM  u  be  la  oM  Maatd  sbaa, 
bat  Ola  eoMUmblr  etsraadTndhsMH  abpt^  oS^MSa 


nr.  IV 

TlOS.  19-  IS  iUortnita  rolei  for  ditTertnt  hei^hti  ot  Pmpela. 

•s  to  halgbt,-  Rud  drawiDf;  tho  lino  fZ  and  ttia  lioe  CB  nantlFl 
to  AD,  or  the  htifiht  of  the  parapet,  ii  equal  to  A1  -t-ID,— ID 
hting  eqnsl  to  BE,  or  CF,  or  N,  thi  norma]  height  Calling  alto 
AB,  or  ths  dkkuioe  to  bfreorand,  d :  AH,  or  tha  duLuo*  Inm  tbs 

coumaadtDg  paiBLDi  BB<  tha  hlUt  oC  0  abar*  A  Slid  Bk 

H.-^  bare  AI;  1^0:: ABVHBt  or  AliffTitf  id+D;  nd  taiaea 

Al.j^-^.H.snJAD-K  +  ^.H  .    .    .    0)  ( 

so  thkt  til*  ntctiinry  height  of  the  parapet  incrcuea  m  ih*  hHgbl 
of  ths  Mmmsnding  point'  incrcan,  or  aa  the  di>tanc«  AB  to  b« 
dsfiluM  incrcuea,  »nd  diminiahca  u  the  dialaau  from  tlM  com- 
BBsadiiig point IncrsssM.   Tskiim D*.0OOft.,4-»ft., U-M It. 

thm  Al  -  ^  «  S  ft  XO  fat. ,  sad  AIMhe  hri^  at  As  anal  «f  Oo 

pamiMt-Sft  4-  2  ft.  10  In. -10 [L  10  in.;  or  taking  D-12001t» 
or  IWjnidt,  tiita  AD-S  ft.  6  ia 
Fig.  18  n^MCLU  A  lowet  than  B  by  t  qnuititj-AO-£]H-&| 


hnee  AO  -AO  +  01  +  ID.  and  01  -  _ 


AD-N  +  A  +  _Jt-,.  (H-A) 
1)  i-a 


(H-lliaf 


which  ihom  that  th«  dupn  A  Is  nak  b«Iow  B  and  C  tht  aora  tl** 
ntcd  mast  baAKparsMt  Bi4  bsnes  that  tidsUa  ndhrmahb 
eoadittoBotpaeqiaL  >dr txampliklst Aba  Sit  bilo»fl^«ddl 

ether  data  tha  MHSHlMfiwsk  then  j^.^-;U*t  lb  •  la., 

and  AD-8  114^3  ft.  9  In.  +  S  ft -IS ft  V  in.;  w^saD-lMl 
ft.;  AD-11  ft.  4  in. ;  And  if  it  nhouni  be  neceMuy  to  dsOala  a 
diitaace  of  00  ft,  i[i?£fna  or  30,  the  hfighta  of  the  gaiapat wbl 
mcwatrily  become  ^S  ft.  8  in.,  and  li  f L  3  in. 

Anin,  inflgnw  :9.  A  u  hiKh^r  than  B  sndO  is  knrttf  sUi 
and  if  Q  itQl  rt-rrctf  nts  llio  diiToronre  of  leTvl  of  A  BBlt  aad  ft 
tha  dUEnvDca  of  level  of  A  and  B,  then 

AD-h—jjig.tH-jt)   mt 

snd,  of  nmrse,  eo  faf  u  coneerni  tba  bdeht  alane  of  the  ponpeC, 
thf*  U  the  moat  farourable  condition  of  all. 

Aaf  other  cue  1*  caailr  reaolrabU  bj  oaa  or  other  of  the.for- 
inala ; — tho^  when  A  sad  C  are  oo  the  saaM  Ut«1.  aad  B  U|iMr 

than  A,  HlaO,  and  eqtutk>a(S)  bteoBua  AD-K-fi-^^.  A. 

And  (a  aqoatlM  {3),  U  B  be         Ibaa  A,  &  bsconet  pedUTi,  sti<I 

IX.  —  S4 
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AD-H+*-5^^.(H+»)  <*); 

d  t, 

orirkteO,  AtadB  bdng  <m  Oxt  mnM  ivhl,  AD-  K  -  jy^- 

la  MUktioa  (i),  U  Um  lUtloii  C,  HumA  bdow  A  uxl  B,  ftlli 
bctwwit  tha  koriioDtal  lino  dnwn  ttmagh  A  ud  th«  lim  BR,  or 
PA  b*  prolongsd  till  it  cati  tha  luJkM  of  the  ground  dating  from 

B  tuntdM  D,  Hua          (H+A)Uha  tluii  A,  ud  ADbgmtw 

tlm  K ;  1»t  AnU  C  i»  iwlow      Ii»  BB,  dun        .  (H  +  A) 

ia  gmtar  tbu  A,  and  AD  b  ItMtbraH ;  <ir,inotb«r  word^  ihonld 
Uu  lias  of  dtfllade  MMng  through  BA  mret  tha  eronnd  mt  B 
witUa  tlw  pfWdibM  Umiti  of  dcBUde,  or  tho  affictiv*  ruig«a  of 
tnikotiv  UM  utllkfr>  vhtoh  auy  lia  nov  uniBtd  u  800  judi 
tedMpntaadSOOO^rdafor  tha  atcond,  tbeaif  tha  point  C  ba 
•bore  that  lina  the  parapat  at  A  moA  be  nada  ^ighn  lliaii  the 
■(craal  hdght,  and  if  below  it  niajr  be  made  lower.  -  A  con^rison 
o(  the  ezamplco  under  equation  (3)  will  eihiUt  the  great  dla- 
adrantage  to  the  defender*  of  nmple  lines  ot  having  anpr  ground 
Bear  to  their  own  moderately  eleratad,  and  care  abonld  De  thera- 
fore.  taken  either  to  oecop;^  nch  mnnd  or  to  throw  back  the  linea 
oppoatts  to  it  aa  bt  aa  poaaible,  ana,  ahonld  it  hare  the  character  of 
a  ridM  to  briiw  aome  portion  of  ih*  fire  of  the  linea  to  act  in  the 
dliMOon  of  ita  length.  The  ipaoa  AB  to  ba  defiladed  mtut  depend 
npon  dteanutMoomt  the  Baitumnnr,  to  allow  aafo  commnnication 
tit  tbo  tnopi  bcUad  and  aotnally  dofendiiig  tha  panpet,  onglit 
not  to  ba  leaa  than  SO  feet,  bnt  when  it  ia  neoataarr  to  draw 
np  tnwpa  behind  tha  parapet  it  oaght  not  to  be  lesi  than  90  feet ; 
in  caacs  of  donUa  linea  or  of  incloaod  worka  the  dlatance  mnat  of 
eonrae  txtj,  aa  the  object  will  be  to  protect,  not  oalj  the  troopa 
near  to  tha  enemy  frcnn  a  direct  fire,  but  the  troop*  arming  tue 
nore  dlatant  parapet  from  a  revarae  fire.  In  asonming  tha  normal 
M^t  aa  8  fsati  oa  tha  anppodtion  that  protection  ii  required  turn. 
the  fire  of  tnotmtad  aoUicn,  n  mmditim  fa  aaatuned  which  ia  not 
Maatallrlikaly  to  oocor  ia  tba  attack  of  iatranoluaeata.  H«nt> 
mHem,  th*  nmamand  of  »  work  Aoold  ba  mfidant  to  sorcr  tba 
defeadan  atanding  on  the  ground  iuida.  Inbatiy  art  aaaamod  to 
ba  d  feet  Ugh,  and  to  protect  them,  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
tba  pallet,  from  prcqectilea  clearing  the  oreat  and  tending  down- 
wards in  the  latter  part  of  their  tr^ectoTT,  the  eoMmand  of  a  para- 
pet on  lerel  ground  ahonld  be  at  least  8  feat.  Shnpnel  Are  Min< 
effeetiTa  at  looo  f  ard%  and  the  eleratlmi  of  the  beaviest  gon  m 
posUon  tor  a  range  of  SOOO  jarda  being  7*,  the  balls  olaarmg  an 
••feet  parapet  will  stdks  the  groond  18  yards  In  rear  of  the  crest  of 
the  nanuML  In  equation  (Sh  and  in  one  case  of  (i),  sa  explained, 
duM^t  «f  the  parnet  baonnes  Ism  than  H,  bat  shoold  the 
dbnbation  extend  *•  fir  as  to  rsdnso  the  hsi^t  irf  tiie  parapet 
balow  7  feet,  the  leUet  shonld  be  rsstond  to  Its  proper  nawnat  by 
anaTating  the  ground  behind  the  parapet,  or,  in  other  words, 
Canning  a  terreploine  below  tha  level  of  the  plane  of  site.  In  a 
similar  manner,  ia  eqnation  <3),  and  In  one  caae  of  <4),  where  the 
panpet  becomes  greater  than  N,  it  would  be  Tcry  inconvenient  to 
BQgment  the  he^nt  above  12  feet,  and  It  is  preferable  therefore  to 
szcavata  behind  the  panpet,  whenever  ths  defilade  requires  so  great 
aa  increase  of  height. 

Ia  the  precodisg  observatiou  the  pfta^rt)ui  been  con- 
ndned  u  r  nm^  itnigfat  line,  dniving  ito  <bfniM  iddy 
fnoiita  owndiraetfin;  but  raeh  a  condition  mmld  moit 
Gmpieatljr  be  found  intj^ioable,  in  isipoet  of  form,  m 
oonaeqoenco  of  the  nattiiu  inoqn^tiM  erf  tha  gnmad,  and 
vamllMtetory,  in  leipaot  of  dafenca,  in  oouecLnence  of  the 
impecfect  opmtioDof  direct  fire  from  the  top  of  a  parapet, 
which  can  atrlke  the  ground  in  front  only  in  the  pro- 
longation of  its  anperior  slope,  leanng  ave^thing  within 
this  delencelesa ;  the  line  in  which  the  saperior  slope  meeta 
the  ground  is  cabled  the  "  Limiting  Line  of  Defence."  A 
diqMmtion  o(  trace  hoe  therefore  bean  adopted  by  which 
tha  fire  ^  ma  portion  of  the  parapet  takes  in  flankmn 
eneu^  adrancing  directly  against  the  adjoining  portion; 
and  a  wndc  is  said  to  be  flanked  when  the  arrangements  are 
Bodi  that  an  enemy  cannot  advance  agunst  any  portion  of 
it  without  being  taken  in  flank  by  ua  fire  of  -some  other 
portion.   In  lines  of  intranchments  this  arrangement  leads 
to  a  bent  line,  having  angles  projecting  toward*  the  exterior 
caOed  "  salieut  aaglM,"  and  angles  retired  ^rmn  the  exterior 
called  "re-entering  ani^";  and  it  is  evident  that  in  this 
■oangemant  tha  linea  AB  wad  AO  (fig;  SO),  whiib  ate 
flukadbrBI>,CD,tntba{rtnmflankBDandCa>;  such 
flnUng  dafsDOe  k  called  "MoipiMal  dafeneab" 


Referring  back  to  the  subject  of  defilade,  it  is  evident 
that  a  bent  line  of  ttiis  kind  affords  more  facility  for  de- 
filade than  a  straight  Unc,  as  it  is  often  possible  so  to  arrange 
the  position  of  Uie  angUa  that  the  nlients  shall  occupy 
higher  ground,  whib  the  re-entering  angles,  though  plamd 
lowarfabaUbaeonmnaatad  lor,  this  disadTaotaga  being 
further  removed  from  the  commanding  grouod  of  tha 
enemy. 

Though  a  simple  strught  line  has  the  disadvantage  of 
depending  for  ita  defence  solely  oa  direct  fire,  It  is  not 
exposed  to  be  swept  along  its  whole  length  by  an  enam7|a 
fire  Fire  of  this  kind  is  called  "  enfilade"  fire,  and  it 
very  dostructive;  it  produces  the  same  effect  upon  thi. 
defence  as  fianlung  fire  npon  the  attack,  vis.,  it  takea  tha 
defenders  of  the  line  in  flank.  To  gnatd  against  dus  erfl, 
aliould  it  ba  neoossaiy  to  take  up  a  po^tun  io  front  ot 
ground  ftf  a  anparior  eommaad,  tha  long  linea  kB,  AO 
(fig  20)  shonld  ba  lo  ditaetad  that^thau  prbloDgatioaa 


rib  so.— nbutratlag  deOnce  agaiask  BnBlad*  riia. 

nuy  liU  on  low  ffronnd  at  Bt  F,  and  not'aa  th^  would  d* 
in  the  case  of  Aff,  AC,  on  the  high  ground  at  and, 
if  possible^  as  where  the  high  ground  is  not  eontiavoai 
the  prolongations  of  both  abort  and  long  liaea  abanld  fall 
on  low  ground  between  tha  commandiog  emincDcaa,  aa 
arrangement  which  will  ba  especially  advantsgaons  slunld 
the  low  ground  ba  manhy  or  otherwise  difficnU  of  occiqia- 
tton  by  an  enemy.  Budi  observations  as  these  are  only 
suggestive,  since  no  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down  to  maet 
all  cases.  The  engineer  ahonld  examine  the  ground  and 
adjust  his  works  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  ita  adna- 
tage^  and  to  nantraliM^  aa  far  aa  yosaible,  ita  disadvaa* 
tages.  To  detemdne  tha  ha%ht  of  tha  parapet  by  the  raloB 
for  defilade  formulated  abomp  it  ia  neeeasary  to  have  a 
correct  plan  of  the  groond,  and  to  know  the  exact  lawela  of 
tha  points  A,  B,  C,  in  ereiy  ease;  bat  where  there  ia  no 
such  plan,  the  defilading  may  be  effect«l  in  praetioa  by 
levelling  poles  or  boning  rods.  In  this  case,  the  inner 
boondaij  of  the  ground  within  the  parapet  to  be  defiladed 
bung  staked  out,  a  boning  rod  of  7  or  8  feet  high,  according 
to  the  intended  normal  baigbt  of  the  par^>et,  should  be 
placed  at  Bon  the  staked-ont  une,  and  another  of  equal  bdght 
on  tha  oomnaodiDg  pcrint  or  ground  C  (fi(^  31),  sswoaad  t» 
be  at  a  distsnea  aquu  to  tiia  range  of  tha  jntjamlaa  nom  tba 
fire  of  which  the  work  is  to  be  defiladed.  An>daboatl3faet 
high  is  then  fixed  at  A,  and  a  cross  piece  or  maiker  ia 
raised  up  or  down  it  until  it  meeta  tha  ptnnt  whsietha  wimal 
line  fromi  the  top  of  B  to  the  top  of-  C  intersects  tba  pela  at 

A;  t.hi»  npAFtttinn  ia  .imply  tbA  tni>.'h«ni/.«l  mt 

the  height  obtained  in  the  other  method  -f^""^fitWt 
If  it  be  required  to  defilade  the  whole  spaca  betweeo  tw« 
parallel  linear  tut  that  ii>dnded  between  At  two  Ubm 
forming  tha  saliant  ana^infisi  It  is  aridant  that  Oa 
mailt  most  ba  defiladed  Aom  bodi  aidai.  and  ftuOir,  Att 
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ft*  ■oldlen  tm  Uke  banqnetto  of  <m«  liu  aliouU 

bt  Mcond  from  llwbe  of  the  gronnd  ia fnmt  of  the  other, 
wUeh  2n  ia  called  mwrM  /n-,  bectou  it  ttrikes  them 
(B  rar,  Thii  ii  effectod  bj  placing  a  moand  of  earth  or 
tniTeTM  between  tham,  and  determining  its  height  aa  well 
aa  the  height  of  the  parapets  in  the  foilowiDg  manner  : — 

On  the  Mramaadias  point  C  (fig.  SI)  U  iJaead  k  baoing  rod  CD 
•f  tlu  Doraal  height,  and  Mother  BE  of  tba  mmo  bciglit  at  B,  or 
U  tli>  potttion  or  the  traverw ;  then  tb«  height  of  the  orMt  of  tho 
•wapet  of  A  U  detormuiod  b;  the  iaterMction  of  tlte  tumI  11m  tnm 
S  to  E  with  the  pole  ftxed  tt  A,  at  the  point  a,  which  ii  hen  hi^ 


u  C  ii  w  modi  higher  tlnn  A.    See  piteeding  mica  ud 

Id  like  maimer  a  pole  ot  the  proper  height  being  lb  

extant  of  mif»  on  the  oppeeita  tide  at  C,  thoTisad  Use  fran 
to  £  detenninea  the  hei^t,  a',  of  the  parapet  of  A',  wbkh  ii 
much  loeret  than  the  mnjut  of  A,  aa  A  and  e'  are  nculv  oa  the 
nnie  leveL  Now,  to  deUade  the  ban^etUe,  and  to  detaraiiM  the 
height  of  the  travene  neoeaanrr  for  that  pmpoae,  let  np  «■  the 
banqaatta  of  A  a  pole  U  of  the  aame  height  aa  CD,  Ciy,BM,  mi. 
the  Tianal  liae  from  D*  to  6  detenninet  the  height  of  the  tiannt  al 
/,  which>i*  neceaaory  to  aooure  the  iMnqnctte  of  A  from  Hie  KTcna 
Rreot  O,  whiM  tho  viiual  line  drawn  irom  D  to  f  detennlBFe  the 
height  of  the  trareiaa  mlfident  to  protect  the  buiqnetta  of  A'  bo« 
the  rerane  Hre  of  C 


Fio.  21.— FnetSeal  Heinuemeata  fa  Deffladlng. 


The  appUcatioD  of  these  principlee  to  i  work  formed  of 
two  Itnee  (or  "ticea"  as  tb^  are  caUed),  terminating  in  a 
lalieot  angle  ii  shown  bjr  fig.  22,  bnt  the  application  is 
the  aune  whether  the  work  is  connected  with  a  line  of 
iaUa&ehment  as  a  "  redan,*  Is  detached  as  in  a  "  rarelia" 
and  other  outworks,  or  forms  part  of  a  peculiar  system  or 
arrangement  of  works,  as  in  the  tenaille  srstem  of  Uonta- 
lembert,  called  bj  ita  author  the  anguUr  STstem, — terms 
and  woi4u  which  will  be  hereafter  more  fullr  explained. 
Here  the  comminding  point  ii  minioMd  to  be  &t  SI,  and  to 


Fig.  23. 

eeeare  the  defenders  of  the  face  AB  from  a  reTetie  fire 
it  ia  neceaaaiy  to  interpose  the  traverse  ed,  called  from  its 
olqoct  ft  "pModoB."  The  length  ot  the  traverse  ed  ia  deter- 
mined by  the  line  beyond  which  it  ahonld  project 
saffioicntly  to  give  ample  eocnrity  to  a  space  about  60  feet 
wide  behind  the  parapet.  At  the  other  end,  the  traTeise 
ia  not  carried  np  to  the  salient  angle,  as  il  would  interfere 
with  the  commuhication,  but  is  completed  by  Jo,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  other  face,  by  which  arrangement  the  space 
within  the  salient  and  the  banquette  an  left  free.  The 
two  linet  UdB  and  U^,  passing  through  poinU  at  the 


VU.  U,  Oowlog  Bonaetu  DAD",  ud  Trav*r»e«  T,  T  T. 

nenul  hei^  above  the  banqoette.  determine  the  height  of 
the  tnnna^   It  maj,  howera-}  happen  that  the  oommoDda 


are  so  situated  ss  to  give  an  enfilade  fire  along  both  the 
faces  AB,  AB'  (fig.  23).  In  this  cose  a  small  work  DAiy 
is  formed  in  connexion  with  the  j)arapet,  by  drawing  Unea 
parallel  to  the  creaU  CB  and  CF  at  a  distance  froni  thoa 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  banquette,  and  then  ^■*«™n- 
ing,  in  the  mimnnr  nTrTiinnit.  thn  hnighti  at  nnrn^iiy  ta 
defilade  a  certain  length  of  the  banquettes  of  CB  and  CB* 
from  the  fire  eweepiog  them,  and  ossnming  the  peater  of 
the  two  aa  the  height  of  the  parapet  at  A.  ndaworkk 
called  a  bounatte;  and  when  the  height  neceaaaiy  to  J*<iMft 
the  whole  of  one  or  both  faces  is  found  to  exceed  12  feel^ 
the  height  of  A  should  be  restricted  to  that  limit,  and 
travenes  T,  T',  T*  should  be  placed  at  such  distOBcei  m 
shall  defilade  the  remainder  of  the.votk. 

The  intamol  space  may  frequently  b«  anfflcMBtlyd^ 
ftdad  lainng  the  aalient  portion  of  the  jw^et  wilhoit 
distnrbiagtheliBettfdireotionirfthacreat;  bntiattatcMa 


ng.  31. 


the  banqoottss  of  the  two  faces  would  not  be  ooversd  from 
enfilade  fire,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  bonnette.  Tht 
increased  height  of  the  parapet  of  the  bonnette  renders  it 
necessary  to  adopt  two  banquettes  i,  &',  one  below  the  other, 
and  each  provided  with  stepa  to  f  acilitata  aaceot  (figa.  23, 24>. 
The  ^peraUoa  of  defilading  may  be  also  effiscted  by/imus 
of  demade ;  as,  for  example,  if  the  line  which  marks  out  or 
limits  the  apace  to  be  defiladed  be  first  drawn,  and  a  plane 
be  supposed  to  pass  through  aline  either  6  ft  6  in.  or  8  ft 
(or  whatever  height  between  these  may  be  assumed  as  the 
normal  height  N)  above  the  limiting  line,  and  through  % 
point  die  noM  htS^  above  the  eonmaadiag  potot,  thk 
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plane  viU  detennlne  the  keight  of  tbe  parapet,  the  erost  of 
wtiid  will  Dwerauiljcbs  ia  it 

Whore  the  puapet  ia  .continaed  not  only  on  the  fi&nlu 
bnt  also  in  rear,  >o  as  to  form  an  inclosed  work,  it  maj 
oftoo  be  aoeeuaiy  to  delUade  it  in  Tarions  diractioiu  m  in 
fi(  29.  Where  two  tniTenee  or  pandot  eroM  Mch  other, 
tn«7'  rnnst,  o(  eonree,  be  eo  . 
^ced  that  they  elull  not 
only  complete^  defilade  the 
whole  interior  apaoe  of  the 
work,  but  shall  aecnre  from 
reverse  fire  the  banquette  on 
each  side,  the  normal  N  being 
therefore  at  least  6  ft.  6  in. 
man  tbe  banqnatta.  Where 
tnvemea  of  thuUnd  become 
necessary,  the  engineer  most 
take  in  to  aceonnt  the  spacfl 


Fig.  SS. 


tbey  will  occupy,  and  plan  his  work  accordingly ;  and  ahoold 
he  be  able  to  render  uie  difficult  of  attaenng  one  aide  of 
his  works  very  great,  he  may  eonstmct  the  traveises  eo 
that  Ihey  may  be  nsad  as  ntnnehments,  and  thus  increase 
the  means  of  defence ;  for  example,  S  being  the  salient  of 
greatest  strength,  &c&  might  be  defended,  and  then  bed. 

Tbh  salject  baa  been  enlarged  upon  bocanse  it  ia  of  noch 
liqnrtanee  in  militaiy  engineering,  as  the  safety  o(  a  long 
Gna  of  wo^  may  be  endangered  by  defeetave  defilade. 
Thoogh  constdered  here  in  a  practical  form,  it  depends 
entirdy  upon  geometrical  principles,  and  inatraotion  in 
descripUve  geometry  ia  therefore  essential  in  sll  schools  of 
military  engineering; 

Having  determined  the  relief  of  the  crest  of  the  para- 
pet in  reference  to  tbe  plane  of  site,  all  the  other  Tcrtical 
dimensions  follow  from  It,  as  shown  in  sereral  of  the 
meetHng  flgoras;  whilst  the  horiaontal  dimensions  are 
detnmiiied  the  thicknaii  naeaaaaiy  to  resist  the  enemy's 
miasilea  and  the  abpes  reqatred  to  easnra  itability. 
The  Penetration  at  a  mean  range  into  common  earth  after 
it  has  been  doj;  np  and  well-rammed  and  into  other 
m^eriala  is  as  stated  below,  and  to  these  dimensions  one 
half  dioald  be  added  f w  tbe  thiokness  for  aeoapty. 

JSugliA  Field  ArHtlay. 
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Si*^'  one-half  that  fnta  cUy. 

Th»  penattation  Into  oak  ia  about  half  that  uto  it. 

With  Ught,  sandy,  or  grapeUy  soil,  or,  when  tamming 
aw  only  be  imperfecdy  performed,  greater  thieknets  ahoold 
ba  allowed;  and  as  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  most  always 
■laUrially  streagthea  the  work  before  which  it  u  placed, 
then  can  be  on  reason  other  than  want  of  time,  want  of 


men,  or  diffiealty  of  ground,  for  redocing  the  thickness  of 
th«  parapet  below  14,  orat  the  ntmost  12  feet.  For  furm- 
ing  the  parapet  nnder  pecoliar  cirenmstances  of  difiloalty 
the  engineer  will  arail  himself  of  erery  fitting  snbataoee 
which  may  be'  at  hand,  aneh  as  bags  of  wool,  mnmnssau, 
firo-wood,  manure  heaps,  and  fascidea,  eiUier  fay  thoasalvis 
or  packed  in  gobbns.  The  resistaaoe  of  fascines  is  not 
great,  their  atcength  bwng  n^idly  dimiai^md  tgr  lha 
spee^  fiactnra  ot  their  brondiaa  wIimi'  oaipoMd  lo  dhaip 
fire. 

With  those  data  it  wlU  be  easy  to  i^nlate  all  the 
dimensions  of  the  parapet, — the  height  a£  its  crest,  or  tbe 
relief  of  the  work,  having  been  first  established,  lliaa  tbe 
baoqaette  or  ^tep  on  which  the  men  stand,  when  firing 
over  the  parapet,  ahonld  for  cmTenitnee  be  4  lb3iD.-bdov 
the  crest  The  breadth  or  tread  should  br  a  sbgle  liankbe 
S  ft,  for  a  donble  rank  0  ft ;  the  snrfaee  uonld  slc^ 
backwards  2  inches  in  the  3  ft,  3  iuehee  in  the  S  ft,  so  as 
to  discharge  water  freely  and  keep  tbe  banqaette  dry ;  the 
base  of  the  interior  slope  of  the  banqnetto  up  which  the 
moQ  monnt  ahonld  bo  twice  its  hnght ;  if  the  height  the 
parapet  exceed  the  normal  height,  the  bangoette  shonU 
have  two  treads  or  steps,  the  lower  about  seven  feet  below 
the  crest,  so  that  one  rank  of  mm  may  stand  iheraoo  whilst 
reloading  the  mnskets  of  the  nmfc  on  the  step  above 
them;  orttahoaldhaTOthiMStap^eachwitharise<tf  Ift, 
and  a  tread  of  1  ft  w  1  ft  3  in.,  sloping  slightly  to  the 
rear,  by  which  nrrongement  the  necessary  excavation  of  the 
ditch  will  be  diminished,  and  leas  of  Uie  interior  space 
occupied.  The  interior  slope  of  the  parapet  ahonld  be 
mad»  very  atiMp,  so  that  a  man  firing  over  th^  parapet 
should  be  as' close  to  it  as  poeaible;  the  base  ahoold  not 
exceed  one  half  the  height;  the  superior  alope,  or  "plonpie," 
of  the  parapet,  by  which  the  fire  ia  directed  toirardi 
the  point  oo  wiuch  it  is  to  oe^  ahoold  not  be  lean  than 
one>ninth,  nor  more  than  one-fbnith  of  ita  thi^nesa, 
and  in  service  is  generally  made  oita-dxdi ;  bat  as  the  in- 
crease of  tbe  slope  facilitates  the  destruction  of  tbe  cieat,  it 
should  be  kept  as  slight  as  possible^  It  is  wul  oa  tbe 
Continent  to  retain  the  angle  of  the  ecea^  as  a  onutanl 
qnanti^,  at  100*,  and  to  increase  the  base  of  the  interior 
slope  as  the  plunge  increases,  and  nM  versa ;  bot  this  ia 
not  satisfactory,  since,  the  height  of  the  soldier'a  ahoalder 
remaining  constant  whilst  the  line  of  plunge  varies,  tbs 
fire  will  not  be  alwaya  in  the  true  direction ;  and  it  is 
preferable  to  ke^  tiu  base  of  the  interior  slope  oa  anaU 
as  possiUe,  and  to  make  the  top  of  the  parapet  at  tike  mat 
horizontal  for  one  or  two  feet,  commencing  Uie  plnoge 
therefrom,  but  reducing  the  top  as  the  plunge  increasea. 
This  fiat  top  will  facilitate  the  use  of  sand  bags  (bags  filled 
with  earth^  which  are  sometimes  so  arranged  on  the  crest 
of  the  porapet  as  to  form  loopholea  for  the  mnaketry,  there- 
by adding  to,  the  cover  of  the  men.  The  base  of  the 
exterior  slope  of  the  parapet  ahonld  at  leaat  equal  its  hei^^t, 
though  possibly  in  sMDe  soils— t:^.,  chalk— the  exterior 
slope  may  stand  at  a  steeper  angle  ^an  49*.  Theslopeaof 
the  eaoarp  and  jeonnterscarp  uumld  be  oa  01000  aa  pia» 
ticable,  bat  generally  they  will  be  tbe  same  as  Iho  axtoiior 
slope.  Between  the  exterior  slope  and  the  eacatp  a  "bona" 
is  left  Tliis  berm  is  a  apace  at  least  1  ft  6  in.  wide  and 
slightly  inclined  downwoi^  and  ontwuds  for  drainage ;  it 
gives  greater  stabUity  to  the  exterior  slope  and  to  the  eeeaip, 
prevents  the  earth  from  the  exterior  slope  from  falling  into 
the  ditch,  and  ia  a  atanding  gronnd  for  the  repair  of  tbe 
parapet  Where  steeper  alopea  are  iudispenssble,  tiie  taarth 
moat  be  retained  in  place  by  a  wall  called  a  **  revetment,' 
which  may  be  formed  of  fascines  (long  cyliBdricol  fsggota), 
hurdles^  suds,  planks,  clay  paddltog,  and,  in  the  interior  of 
worka,  of  aand  baga.  The  baae  of  the  interior  alope  of  the 
gloda  shonld  be  equal  to  iU  height,  and  the  extnur  slope 
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•koold  ImTa  I  abpe  of  I  ia  IL  TbftcinuiuiDd  of  the  crat 
of  As  Mnpet.  over  that  .of  the  ^ub  thoold  .be  toch  that 
M  unuut,  standiDg  od  tho  cnrt  of  the  Ikttor,  ihouU  not 
be  abb  to  fiie  into  the  iaterior  of  the  work,— a  coDdHioo 
^riiieh  raqoim  e  eomnuiid  over  the  ghwis  of  feet,  so  that 
•itk  a  pannet  Y  feet  high  the  mturMntiin  height  of  glacis 
would  be  H  feet.  The  minimtun  height  of  the  glacis  is 
detenniwwl  by  aoothar  condition,  vi&,  that  the  fiie  fram  the 


|«rapet  should  DMS  at  DO  greater  distance  than  S  feet  abtm 
itssnrfaca;  and  in  no  ease  sboold  tha  [dange  or  slope  of  the 
glacis  be  greater. than  that  <tf  the  paiapet  An  adnocad 
glacis  is  aometiineo  adopted  ntkar  to  zander  the  eonr 
wore  effeetnal,  or  .to  occapy.  a  fafonrabk  line  for'  bit 
oppoeing  the  pragrees  of  the  enem;.  Fig.  34  shows  this 
airaDgemsnt,  gg\  being  the  first  or  ordinair  gbwis,  and 
UH  seeood  or.adfaneed  gladi.   TWe  lupo  of  theas 


^ads  should  not  be  saeh  as  to  vithdraw  the  assailants  from 
tbo  gndng  6i«  of  the  parapet,  and  if  it  be  not  poeaiUe  to 
•xtend  the  slope  of  g*f^  ao  for  as  to  keep  it  ia  the 
pnlragatuKi  of  the  line  ef,  it  should  be  so  arranged 
that  no  point  of  the  slope  should  be  more  than  2  feet  bebv 
that  line  or  the  plana  cormpoDding  to  it,  namely,  the  plane 
pMung  throagh  the  crest  of  the  parapet  and  Uie  crest  of 
the  advanced  gUcia.  To  form  the  advanced  glaciii,  the  slope 
at  ^  is  prolonged  below  the  sorface  of  the  ground  to  g^,  toe 
earth  ezoantod  in  doin|  this  snp^jring  the  matenal  for 
the  glacis  When  it  is  intended  that  the  defence  of  tUa 
idnwosd  ^aeia  shall  be  deriTed-solelr  fmn  tbe  Itti>^^ 
Mtber  -an  afaattta  w  mn  of  stahea  nay  be  |daced  im- 
mllariiTj  behiad  i^aoaa  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
when  at  Uw  point  of  maztmnm  exposure  bat  advened 
glacis  may  (Aen  assnme  the  character  of  successive  in- 
treochmonta,''and  be  defended  with  vigour  and  success. 
This  figure  will  be  again  referred  to  when  treating  on 
defence  by  mines.  The  height  of  the  parapet  being  deter^ 
mined*  by  the  amount  of  oover  required,  and  the  thickness 
by  the  nature  of  projectile  to  which  it  is  exposed,  the 
whole  profile  or  section  is  necessarily  complet^  on  the 
priadpus  jpoiotod  oat,  and  the  bulk  therefore  <A  esrth 
contained  in  an;  portion  of  the  parapet  will  be  equal  to 
the  area  of  the  mean  or  average  .|>ro^  multiplied  by  the 
loigth  of  that  portion.  Vow,  as  this  earth  must  be  obtained 
from  the  dit^  the  dimensions  of  the  latter  depend  on 
those  of  the  fonoer ;  and  the  volume  of  any  portion  of  the 
excavated  ditch  will  also  be  equal  to  the  mean  section 
of  that  portion  multiplied  by  its  length. 

If,  tberatart,  P  rapmnit  tb*  arM  of  the  mcaa  Metioa  of  this  portioa 
•f  tM  panpe^  D  the  ura  of  tlta  meu  Hctioa  of  the  eotrapoiMllng 
piliM  of  Am  ditdi,  and  L  Um  leagtU  of  thU  iwrUoa,  than  LP- 
pravided  tts  earth  be  of  tha  ma»  bulk  after  aa  bafbn  «>• 
asvatioB ;  tat  ttis  la  not  the  caie,  for  after  havlBg  boea  brolcaB 
m  from  Hs  pifrionaly  ekaaly  paskad  ooBditiOD,  It  ta  Rmad  that  tb« 
"^nmbM"  or  eardi  Mlt  npoxMsda  tho  "dablai"  ar  earth  excai 
vatadbyaeoatteisiitvsiTfaigwia  the  aston  of  the  soO,  bring  In 

Bsady  sofl  saaily  ft   Thss  if  ^  roprasant  tbe  eoeadeat,  In  aaud 

It  liV  1b  M<th  1^  stadinm  tenacity  VVi  end  in  nrj  itrong  and 
•Mtmanyconitreaaed  earth);  wo  that  to  ntidcr  the  earth  of  the 
UtA  jeit  aqnal  to  that  of  ths  par^Mt.  the  ebova  oqnation  ahonU 

b*LP-L(D+^D)aadP-D+^D,orD-j^P.  Ai, 

however,  the  aartli  teanltlng  tnm  tfiia  exeeea,  eren  allowins  for  the 
mt«leB|th  o(  the  dttchln  twlTgonal  worka,  wiU  be  Nqnired  for 
bmtagdwriaeK  erfer Baking  np  tho  banka,  odled  "barbetta," 
U  Am  Mhoata  eooatnot*!  for  raitug  nmi  aaffleientir  high  to  Are 
over  the  penael;  tho  dimenilona  of  the  ditch  mav  be  mdj  aetl- 
kated  witbetA  nAreoea  to  the  nnm,  aa  followa 

Ut «  be  tb*  brndth  of  the  batten  of  tho  diloh,  and  V  ita  depth : 
and  laC  thesncf  ths  bMM  of  tba  alopssrf  the  nsaip  ^  floUBler 


sesrplM  rapieseatod  u  a  Aouttsn  ef  tbs  d^th  hjr  ths 


t 

then  x+j^  win  be  fqaal  to  the  bnadth  oTthe  dilek  at  Sa^ 
and  D-^^»+«+  whence        —  -  ~f,  ""i  F- 

p(      +  V^+T^  "       Winaive  olfject  of  dM 

ditah  requiice  that  it  ilionU  be  bodi  deep  and  vide  enet^jh  to 
Imib  a  deciiled  obetado  to  an  ninuy,  the  width  ought  not  to  bo 
Urn  than  18  ftet,  whllat  tbo  depth  ahotild  bate  no  other  UMit 
than  that  aiUhg  fkess  the  dtSnd^  of  nOdng  the  evth,  wbidi 

fizea  13  feet  aa -about  themaximnm.^  taking  y  •-12  fcet^  r~  ^' 

-and  D-IOS  arinare  feet,  thntff-«-9-0,  and  tbo  width  of  tho 
dlteh  thanfm  -J  of  13-18  feet,— the  ditch  being  triangnlar. 

Aaaoming  a  profile  ana  of  70,  nrteapoading  to  a  paiapet  7  litel 
high  and  my  0  bet  thick,  and  iBaklags-OloratiMiignlarditA, 

9-  ,^^D-»ft71n.,aBdihawida«raeditBb-U|frrtl'WiUi 

a  profile  ana'efl  IS  feet  correqtondiog  to  a  paiapet  7t  feet  high  end 
13  Icet  thick,  the  depth  of  tbe  ditch,  if  tiiangoW,  la  13}  feet,  and 
the  width  IBI  feet;  eo  that  thic  profile  i^ifwaiaabMit  the  BaxinraM 
for  a  triangular  ditch  with  a  profile  area  of  ICS  fse^  eomaponding 
to  a  parapet  8  feet  high  and  18  feet  Odek;  WMi  a  banquette  41  feet 
wide  a  tnangnfau-  ditoh  would  gi*e  y— 141  feet,  ao  tiiat  saeh  atona 
woald  be  iacoBvmioBt)  bat  taking  j>- 4  feet  aa  the  width  <r -the  * 
bottom  of  tho  ditch,  y  or  the  depth  beeomeo  IS  ft.  4  Id.,  and  tho  width 
of  the  top  of  the  ditch  S3)  feet— a  vety  well-praporUoncd  ditrh. 

In  the  preceding  cases  the  base  of  the  slope  of  the  escarp 
hasbeenasBumedasequalto  iuheight,andthafcaf  thaakma  _ 
of  the  eonntersearp  as  equal  to  half  its  height   Should  uw  ' 
nature  of  the  aoQ  be  such  as  to  require  the  base  to  be  equal 

to  the  hei{^  in  bolh  escarp  and  ooantersoarp,'^y-3y;  and 

should  the  soil  ba  Bofieisntlj  Urm  to  admit  of  a  base  of 

one-half  in  both,  I"  '^e  first  of  those  cases,  even 

with  the  large  profile  area  lost  named,  the  ditch  may  ba 
made  triangular  with  a  depth  of  1 2^  feet,  and  a  brekdth  of 
35  feet ;  and  in  the  second  a  triangular  ditch  ts  ioadmie- 
fliblewith  a  jnofils  area  of  116  feet,  as  the  d^th  would  ba 
more  than  15  feet;  indeed  it  would  be  inadmissibto  with  hd. 
file  areas  beyond  85  squara  fsati  for  whidi  a  depth  of  Ifl 
feet  would  be  HHiidred.  Before  leaving  this  suhjeet,  a  few 
'Words  may  be  said  respecting  the  "  berm."  The  most  effiee* 
tn^  escarp  for  defence  ia  that  which  forms  one  eontinuons  - 
plane  with  the  exterior  slope,  or  at  least  which  eommeocea 
immediately  where  the  other  ends,  aa  the  absolute  relief  of 
the  parapet  is  then  a  maztmom,  and  tliere  is  no  berm ;  but 
in  niaoy  cases  it  would  be  imprudent  to  cany  ^  parapet 
to  tin  edge  of  the  escarp,  as  iiyury  to  the  Utter  would  oeca- 
sioB  the  faU  of  part  U  the  pan^e^  while  the  diffieattiy  of 
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toils  traction  wooli]  be  greatir  increased  by  beving  no  inter- 
mediate stage  between  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  and  tite  top 
of  the  pArapet.  The  "  berm^"  or  step  between  the  top  of  the 
uearp  end  the  bottom  of  the  parapet,  is  made  from  1  foot' 
Cinches  to  4  feot  wide,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  it  then  becomes  possible  in  B<Hue  cases  to  increase  the 
slope  of  the  escarp  to  a  base  of  one-half  or  two-thirds,  or 
at  least  to  such  a  slope  as  shall  placo  the  foot  of  the  escarp 
in  the  prolongation  of  the  exterior  slope  of  the  parapet 
The  b«m  is  encumbered  with  obstacles  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  making  ose  of  it  as  a  halting  place  (see  fig,  14). 
The  slope  of  the  coooterscarp  is  usually  one-third,  one-half, 
or  two-thirds,  when  that  of  the  escarp  is  one-half,  two- 
thirds,  or  1 ;  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  should  slope  from  the 
sides  to  the  centre,  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  obstacles 
should  be  provided  there  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  col- 
lecting and  reforming  his  men  in  the  ditch,  which,  tn  alt 
cases  of  simple  lines,  without  flanking  defences,  he  would 
do  were  it  left  free  frott  obstractiona. 

FlEI'D  FoKTincXTlpV. 

The  puapet  hai  been  biUiorto  considered  principally  in 
iia  character  as  the  simplest  element  of  defence,  affording 
at  once  protection  to  the  wddien  behind  it  and  obstruct- 
ing  the  advance  of  their  enemies;  but  it  is  now  time 
to  consider  the  manner  in  which  this  parapet  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  constitute  a  series  of  defensive  and  mutually 
defending  works.  I!  the  antiquity  of  an  invention  bo 
estimated  by  its  position  in  the  social  histoiy  of  the  races 
of  mankind,  there  con  be  no  doubt  that  earthworks  claim 
the  priority  over  other  forms  of  defence.  In  North  America 
mtiges  of  circalor  earthen  intrenchmcuts,  as  well  as  of 
works  of  other  forms,  have  been  discovered,  the  antiquity 
of  which  ia  unknown ;  and  in  more  recent  times  small 
patties  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  aneonntering  greater 
nombers  of  a  hostile  tribe  have  been  known  to  exca- 
vate hollow  spaces  in  the  ground,  and,  throwing  out 
the  earth,  to  form  around  them  circular  intrenchments 
in  which  they  have  defended  themselves  to  the  last  In 
Ireland  the  ancient  inhabitants  have  left  similar  relics  of 
their  earthen  defences ;  in  Qreat  Britain  there  are  numerous 
similar  remains,  the  works  of  the  Komans  and  of  people 
long  antecedent  to  the  Romans ;  bat  the  consideration  of 
earthen  works  for  the  defence  of  extensive  positions  will 
be  retaraed  farther  on,  and  anch  works  will  be  considered 
here  only  in  connexion  with  the  arrangement*  adopted  by 
an  army  in  the  field  for  its  own  immediate  security. 

The  art  of  constructing  temporary  works  in  the  field 
for  this  purpose  is  called  Field  Fortification.  This  art  ia 
of  very  high  antiquity ;  the  Iloman  soldiers  relied  much 
opon  such  works,  and  executed  them  with  wonderful 
niridity,  .even  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

SheUer  Treneket,—Ot  this  art  the  simplest  form  is  that 
in  which  troops  aro  preserved  intact  until  tlie  moment  of 
attack  arrivea.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  this  can 
best  bo  effected  by  keeping  them  out  of  fire.  The  increase 
ia  the  range  of  arms  of  all  kinds  has,  bowever|  become  ao 
great  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  keep  troops  oat  of 
fire  and  ^et  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  position  from  which 
they  shall  be  able  to  atta<;k  promptly ;  hence  it  has  become 
an  absolute  necessity  to  provide  shelter  for  them. 

A  very  shallow  trench  with  the  earth  thrown  to  the 
front  will  afford,  to  men  lying  in  it,  cover  against  artillery 
fire,  and  a  good  rest  for  their  arms  when  they  have 
Occasion  to  deliver  tlieir  own  fire,  lloreover,  it  presents 
no  obstacle  to  ^e  advance  of  supporting  troops,  and  offers 
but  little  mark  to  the  enemy.  Such  trenches  (figs.  27,  28, 
.S9,  30)  are  called  shelter  trenches,  and  may  be  made  (ff 
any  depth  or  form  according  to  tho  time'  and  moons  avail- 


able. They  are  very  difficult  of  captare  by  the  front  i 
when  defended  by  trained  troopa  with  bimi^loaiUi^  i 


Fio.  27. — Shelter  Tnncli, — conitmeted  ia  26  tain,  to  |-hoar. 

arms,  and  can  bo  quickly  developed  into  regular  iDtronck-| 
menta.  Tho  ordinary  forms  of  shelter  trcai^  in  use  in  thtt 
British  army  are  shown  in  figs.  28,  29,  and  30. 

Tho  Bussians  mode  Qse  of  shelter  ti«i^hes  with  great 


^J.i — . 
Vn.  28.— aiNlter  Trmch,— 1  hour. 

effect  in  tho  defence  of  Sebiktopol,  and  since  tint 
their  employment  has  steadily  devoh^wd. 

In  mora  recent  timos  the  greatest  use  of.  haaty  iotrench- 
ments.  thongb  perhaps  in  tha  form  rather  of  a  Una  of 


Fkl  2*.— Shritcr  Trancli,— 1  how, 

intrenchments  than  of  shelter  trenches,  was  made  by 
the  Americans  in  tho  war  of  secession.  Whcrover  they 
halted,  no  matter  how  short  thotimo  at  their  disposal,  they 
threw  up  ahelter.    Each  man  worked  forhimnl^  and  as  it 


Fio,  30.— Shelter  TrenehlLsi  lioura. 


by  instinct,  and  before  fires  were  lit  or  provuiions  eooke^ 
an  intrenchment  of  some  kind  was  formed.  I^bably  the 
Americans  liod  acquired  this  habit  in  thoir  campaigns 
ogainst  the  neighbouring  Indians;  and  no  doubt  the 
superiority  of  rifled  small  arms,  then  for  the  first  time  freely 
used,  thoroughly  imbued  them  with  a  sense  of  the  volae 
of  the  slightest  protection.  Ooneral  Sherman's  campaign 
jn  Atalanta,  and  tho  actions  in  the  ndgbbooriiood  <d  Ri^- 
ipond  and  Petersburg,  furnish  numerous  instances.  With 
reference  to  them  General  Barnard  reports  that  a  simpla 
trench  defended  by  two  ranks  of  foot  soldiers  is  an  obsbwla 
onassaibble  by  direct  attack.  General  Wright  relates 
that,  attacking  a  handful  of  infantry,  in  single  rank,  behind 
a  parapet  and  trench,  with  two  divisions  in  line,  the  num- 
ber of  his  casualties  exceeded  tho-number  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  if  the  intrenchment  had  been  defended  by  two 
ranks  of  good  troops,  a.  whole  army  corps  would  not  have 
taken  it ;  and  in  summing  up  his  relation,  he  Mft  that  a 
simple  trench,  defended  by  two  tmnks  of  foot  aiddien^ 
covered  by  abattis  and  other  obstacles,  placed  to  that  the 
new  rifled  arms  have  full  scope,  is  absolutely  impregnable 
except  by  surprise. 

After  the  fall  of  Kicopolis  in  Aogoat  1677,  28  battalions 
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«f  Tnrkii  atuaberiiig  aboat  10,000  tnra,  collected  at  PleTna, 
Wd  at  once  aonmtflDced  to  form  shelter  tnoehea;  the/were 
very  defident  «ltt  ftrtiUsry.  Krndener  attacked  them  four 
daysafter  with  7000  Bnniaas  and  30  gnu,  and  was  defeated 
Titb  «  loss  of  2600  men.  Ten  days  later  ha  agftio  attacked 
with  30,000  men  and  170  guns,  but  in  ihv  ineaatiniB  the 
Tnikahad  thrown  op  severuf  redoubts,  and  had  so  cxteuded 
their  shelter  trenches  that  their  positioa  was  beguiniug  to 
•name  the  condition  of  no  intrenched  camp;  moreover, 
their  strength  had  been  swelled  bj  reinforcements  to 
40,000  man.  The  Baauana  were  again  defrnted  with  a  loss 
tt  8000  men.  ^  weeka  later,  apon  the  30th  September, 
Kmdaner,  who  hod  loc^d  30  siege  guns,  hanng  shelled 
the  Turk^h  position  for  four  days  previooil^,  attacked  a 
third  time  with  6(^000  Rnssians  and  Roumanians ;  bat  tlio 
Torin  had  in  the  intorTol  receired  reinforcements  of  10,000 
nan,  and  he  was  a  third  time  repnlscd  with  a  loss  of 
15,000  men,  though  the  Roumanians  obtained  possession 
of  and  held  a  large  redoubt  called  Oravitca.  It  then  be- 
came evident  to  the  Russiaox  that  Plevna  could  not  bo 
taken  hj  assault^  and  they  commenced  to  beside  by  rule. 
By  the  24th  U  Ootobar  they  had  completed  the_  inrestment 
by  the  occapation  of  the  Lofteha  and  Bahoya  lotda,  all  of 
which  were  preTioasly  open  to  the  Tnrics,  and  had  brongfat 
lato'battsrjr  against  it  300  gaii%  40  of  irhiek  wen  siago 
gnna.  By  the  lOUi  of  December  they  had  collected 
llOfOOO  men  and  BOO  gsna  aronnd  Flevaa ;  and  shortly 
after,  Osman  Pocho,  having  been  rppnlsed  with  a  loss  of 
6800  men  in  on  attempt  to  cot  bis  way  oot,  surrendered, 
and  his  whole  force,  amoanting  to  43,000  men  and  70  guns, 
hnrnmn  [wiaoneta  at  war. 

An  army  intrenched  or  fortified  in  tbe  field  is  in  many 
n^pects  of  tho  samaeflfaet  ai  a  fortress;  the  intmudiments 
wap^j  the  Uek  of  nomben^  and  enable  it  to  cover  a 
eonntiy,  to  stop  the  adranee  of  aanperior  mtmjt  or,  if  he 
duooes  to  risk  a  battle,  obtioa  Km  to  engage  at  a  dis- 
adffantagBk  Oiailea  V.  fomiuieo  a  notable  instance  of  the 
firsL  Opposed  to  a  combined  force  of  twice  his  strength, 
he  at  once  cixnmenced  to  intrench  his  army.  In  a  few 
honrs  he  was  in  a  position  to  resist  attack ;  in  ten  days  he 
vos  so  secure  tha^  upon  receiving  reinforcements  a  few 
days  later,  he  was  enabled  to  assume  an  offensivo  which 
led  in  four  mouths  to  tbe  terminatioo  of  the  campugn  in 
his  favonr.  "la  a  war  of  mar^  and  manooone,"  says 
Ni^olem^  "if  jnm,  wogld  andd  a  battle  widi  a  sopSKor 
■nny,  it  ianoeeesaiyto  IntraiMA  erny  mAi,  and  to  oecnpy 
a  good  dafsDsm  positioii.  Hie  natoid  positions  vhich 
are.  ndiaarily  met  with  are  not  anffident  to  protect  on 
army  against  snpeHw  numbers  without  reconise  to  art. 
Thoae  who  proscribe  lines  of  drcamTollaUon,  and  the  assist- 
ance which  the  sdeoce  of  the  engineer  can  afford,  deprive 
themselves  gratuitously  of  an  'auxiliary  which  is  never  in- 
Jorionk,  always  useful,  and  often  indispensablo.*^ 

^Thtturer  Napolecm  had  time  and  occasion  for  strength- 
en mg  hil  pontioa  b^  field-wcwks,  he  acted  npni  the  prin- 
dples  recommaided  m  tiie  above  eztrae^  as  almost  aU  his 
pndecessiHa  had  done.  In  the  wata  which  foUomd  the 
Bevolntion  of  1 688^  in  those  of  Qnsen  Anne's  reign,  and 
daring  the  Seven  Years'  War,  we  find  the  ctMnmanders  of 
each  period,  William  III.,  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
Uarahal  YilluB,  Uarshol  Soze,  Frederick  XL,  and  Marshal 
Daun,  practically  exemplifying  their  convictioQ  of  the  great 
ntili^  of  field-works.  Seven  redoubts  thrown  op  over^ 
ai^t  saved  Peter  the  Oreat  at  Pultowa,  and  enabled  him 
to  gain  a  dedtive  victory  over  his  formidable  antagonist; 
end  at  BorodinOk  three  ledonbts  and  eight  ,  fldohes  thrown 
np  bi4t0y  hr  tha  Bosuan^  caused  the  French  groat  loss, 
■nd  randmd  the  victray,  which  they  gained  hj  inetediUe 

1  Jroasry  jfogAM  </jr<yMbeH. 


efforts  of  gallantry,  fatally  costly ;  and  it  is,  not  improbable 
that  if  the  mun  redoubt  had  been  dosed'at  its  »>rge  the 
Frendi  would  have  folted  to  toko  it  In  1761  Frederidc 
the  Qreat,  having  only  58,000  men  to  oppose  to  the  united 
Austrian  and  Russian  forces  of  130,000  men,  intrendied 
himself  in  the  strong  position  of  fionzelnitz,  in  Upper 
Silesia,  not  far  from  Scltweidnitz,  which  he  held  until-tha 
united  armies  were  forced  to  retire  for  wont  of  snpplies. 
It  has  been  aigned  by  some  that  intrencbments  and  field' 
works  have  oftener  been  carried  than  successfully  defended, 
and  that  Itenee  incommensurate  importance  has  been 
attached  to  them.  Bat  it  ahoold  be  remembered  that 
victory  in  such  circaaistances  has  bean  purchased  at  an 
expense  which  has  often  rendered  it  in -effect  equivalent  to 
defeat,  and  that  a  practice  which  the  greatest  commanders 
of  ancient  and  modem  times  have  approved  and  followed 
cannot  be  of  doubtful  utUity.  At  Austeriitz,.  where 
the  contending  armies  ijjere  nearly  equal,  Xapoleon  mi^. 
preparing  to  superintend  the  construction  of  intrenduneott 
when  he  found  himself  called  npon  to  receive  bottle ;  and 
in  Portugal,  the  duke  of  Wellington  showed,  to  what 
account  the  art  of  the  engineer  might  be  turned  for 
infloeocing,  not  merely  the  fwtnne  of  a  campaign,  hot  the 
tatB  of  a  caas&  The  lines  of^Torres  Vedra^  whidi  the 
powerful  French  army  under  Massdna  was  unable  to  pass, 
and  from  which  the  ware  of  war  was  rolled  hack  broken 
into  Spunj  were  perhaps  the  most  remaikaUe  works  of  the 
kind  ever  constructed. 

"  Lisbon,"  says  Sir  John  Jones,  "  being  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  sea  and  tbe  Tagus, 
it  is  plain  that  if  an  army  be  posted  ocross  the  peninsula, 
no  enemy  can  poDetrata  into  the  dty  without  a  direct 
attack  on  the  army  so  posted.  It  wA  6n  this  prindple 
that  the  lines  covering  Lisbon  were  planned  by  Lord 
Wellington.  Katnra  drew  the  rude  outline  of  a  strong 
defensive  podtion,  and  art  rendered  it  perfect  A  tract  of 
conatty  thirty  miles  in  extent  from  the  month  of  the 
Zizandm  on  the  ocean  to  Alhandra  on  the  Tagniy  was 
modelled  into  a  field  of  battle ;  mountains  were  scsrped 
perpendicularly,  rivers  dammed,  and  inondations  formed; 
all  roods  favonrablo  to  the  enemy  were  destroyed,  and  others 
made  to  facilitote  the  communications  of  the  defenders ) 
formidable  works  were  erected  to  rtrengtfacn  and  s;qiport 
the  weak  ports;  whilst  nnmerons  cannon,  fdacedon  inscces- 
sible  points^  commanded  the  aj^iroadies  and  gave  an 
eqnali^  of  defence  to  the  whole  podtion."'  These  linee 
wcro  not  continuous  and  connected  works ;  tbey  consisted 
of  independent  forts,  redoubts,  fifiches,  redons,  batteries, 
BO  placed  as  to  command  and  enfilade  every  approach,  and 
to  support  each  other  by  a  cross  and  flanking  fire.  The 
first  line  occupied  a  front  of  twenty-nine  miles  between 
the  sea  and  the  Tagns,  and  by  means  of  telegraphs  in* 
telligonce  could  bo  conveyed  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  in  a  few  minutes;  whilst  the  troops^  di^>oaed  in 
masses  in  the  rear  of  the  work^  were  >&ad^  to  mors  upon 
any  point  of  attack  by  interior  commnnications  shortw 
than  any  by  which  the  enemy  could  advance  "The  aim 
and  scope  of  these  works,"  aays  Colonel  Napier,  "was  to 
bar  the  posses,  and  to  strengthen  the  fighting  positions 


■  War  i»  ^pain, -p.  124.  Tliftfyaiidtannr  which  limdedPMtti^ 
nndBT  Uus&u  couiitod  of  thiM  carp*,  nader  UanhaliKaysiid  Jnnot 
»iid  Ganenl  Rtenter,  amount] in  all  to  00,000  infantry  and  6000 
canlry,  beiidu  a  Htrong  body  of  the  inip*ri*l  gatxi,  which  crawd  the 
Prreneet  after  tbs  iavatUns  force  had  conunenoed  iti  march  from  tha 
ndghbonrhood  of  Salamanca.  The  force  eoUeoted  to  otipoae  this 
threatened  innrion  «Ud  not  ezceod  18,000  infoattr  and  3000  csvaliy, 
of  which  abont  half  Fortngoese  leriea,  }-cl  untried  in  any  general 
action,  anrt  of  which  a  Tory  mifavoaiable  opinion  atill  cantinuM  to  ba 
entertaiiMd,  In  point  ot  nnmben,  and  still  man  la  tbe  compodtka 
erthcIrBTiBT,therdbn,theFieBehliadadeeld«lMipei(orit]r;  faatall 
their  adTantagaa  vara  aeatnlUed  bjthe  dtfesdn  poaiUoa  of  Toms 
Vstou. 
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bafcwMn  them,  whlioat  impeding  the  moTemente  of  the 
smy.  These  objecti  wore  atteuied;  tad  the  low  of  the 
fiitt  line  vonld  not  luTe  been  iigorioag,  mtb  in  raputktioQ, 
beeanae  the  letreat  wu  eecnn  upon  the  aecond  and  etrmger 
Itn^  end  the  gans  of  the  fint  were  ell  of  infnior  calibre 
Bcnmted  on  oommoa  tnok  earriages,  and  coneeqaantiy,  im> 
tnonblB  and  uelua  to  the  eoamj.'^  The  two  lines 
oorered  an  extent  at  fifty  mike,  on  which  were  erected 
ona'Tinodred  and  fifty  fort^  monating  in  ill  abont  >ix  ban- 
dred  ineoee  of  etdllery. 

Before  thia  fonnideble  puiition,  defended  by  a  doable 
line  of  works,  and  by  an  army  meeaed  and  ready  to  move 
upon  any  point  by  interior  eommnucationa,  the  French 
remaioedfire  rnontha,  wasting  their  nomben  and  resources; 
until  at  length,  floding  it  utterly  impractictble  to  foroe  any 
part  of  erin  the  fint  line,  they  veitf  obliged  to  retire  from 
Fortimal,  dfliMly  followed  and  harassed  by  the  army  which 
they  had  preTiooaly  driven  ont  of  Spain.  Yet  perfect  as 
were  the  linea  of  Twres  Tedns^'aiu  tbongh  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  French  generals  and  a  veteran  French  army 
were  foiIe4  before  thun,  it  is  not  meant  to  infer  that  the 
system  of  separate  field-works  is  a  modd  to  bo  followed  on 
■Jl  oceasiona ;  for,  though  the  oldmethod  of  ooreiinga  eoo- 
uderaUa  front  by  a  c<Aitinaed  line  of  r«galar  bastions  and 
outains  has  been  general^  eoidemned  br  modem  an^eefs, 
there  may  be  dtoations  where  the  mduation  of  eontinoed 
linea  nqr  be  jodiobmsly  made.  llineisnofiMd'nile;  the 
natora  of  the  gronnd  and  of  the  podtioQ  to  be  deftoded 
roust  determine  the  proper  description  of  worku 

Bnt  Sa  in  defence  artulery  shomd  be  combined  with  mus- 
ketry, it  is  neceaaary  that  in  the  amngement  of  linea  provi- 
rion  should  be  made  for  the  use  of  caooon ;  and  as  they 
alioold  be  preserved  tot  aetioa  at  the  right  moment,  they 
ihonid,  when  ptaeti'onble,  be  moanted  on  eairitna  of  mdt 
a  hsi^  aa  wiU  onaUo  them  to  give  tbdr  nra*ovw  a 
fan  paraptt,  the  gun  and  eaniage  disappearing  bebw 
thtf  parapet  after  the  fire  is  ^vu^  so  that  the  loading  may 
be  effected  in'  security.  In  partienlar  oaaea,  aoc^  as  in 
flanks  where  the  lateral  range  of  the  guns  is  restricted, 
abd  where  the  guns  are  not  exposed,  or  are  exposed  to 
indirect  fire  only,  openings  in  the  parapet  called  "  Embia- 
snrea  "  may  be  made  use  of,  bnt  Uiey  have  many  serious 
disadvntlgei : — thegr  weaken  tht  parapets ;  thqr  oSw  dis- 
&tot  maiky  t9  the  enemy ;  they  are  easily  blown  down 
byihelli^;  theyate  destroyed  bythefire  of  their  own  guns; 
wey  ar«  difficolt  to  conatmct,  aud  still  more  diffienlt  to 
maintain.  The  interior  opening, -called  the  ■''nuoat"  of 
the  embrasure  ia  made  wide  enough  to  admit  the  monle  of 
the  gun,  about  20  inches  ;  the  width  of  the  outer  opening 
called  the  "  Mouth  "  is  determined  by  the  lateral  range  of 
the  gun,  which  should  not  exceed  30*  The  dope  «  the 
bcMom  of  the«nhnisnt9.  ealled  the  "ficd^"  is  datennined 
hy  the  object  nponiAiehIha  flravf  the  gonii  to  be  directed. 
When  required  lac  indirect  fire  only,  the  sole  ia  made 
cowitaialoi»ng;  by  tlus  aitangement  the  exposure  of  &»  gun 
datadmieat  is  considerably  lesBttned,  sad,  in  order  to  dimin- 
idi  still  farther  this  exposure;  the  sides  of  the  embrasores 
are  made  with  a  winding  slop*, — steep  at  the  throat,  from 
•  to  1  or  lass,  and  flattering  out  at  the  month  to  1  to  1. 
As  a  rale,  fimbrasuiea  shoold  not  be  nude  till  they  are  re- 
^uiradi  *o  tiiarUu  parapet  may  be  made  edid  in  the.  first 
initascs  'see  fig.  SI). 

Tim  oortion  of  parapet  below  the  embrasure  is  called 
OenouilUre  (from  yenoti,  the  knee),  and  ahould  be  2  feet  5 
indite  high ;  the  portion  between  two  emhiasurea  is  called  a 
Merlon,  tiomthe  Italian  merlotu,  a  battlement ;  the  bottom  of 
theMnbnwureiscaUcditsS<Je;  and,  oahaa  been  soggested  in 
respect  to  the  superior  slope  of  the  parapet,  it  may  be  hori- 


sontalforthe  first  two  feet  from  the  neck;  andtha«-«h^ 
downwards  IS  much  aa  msyhn  ninnsiiijfnr  tha  ihnwsiiim 


r/  i 

A.a. 

FtOi  SI. — Bmbruarw. 
required  m  firrng.  The  direction  of  the  embnsnro  dqwndt 
c>p  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fires  it  may  be  either  peri 
pendienlor  to  the  crest  or  obliqas.  In  the'  latter  case, 
ahould  the  obliquity  be  very  great,  or  exceeding  70°,  the 
crest  of  the  parapet  most  be  made  re-entering  ei>  aa  to 
strengthen  it»eer  the  neck,  and  to  enable  the  gan-caiiiaga 
to  be  hnnght  np  aqnare  to  the  tmgA  Tb»  Mm  of  ue 
emlnastm  are  called  Cheeks,  and  should  be  revetted  with 
■od^  fasdnes,  gaUons  (cylindrical  baskets  made  of  wider, 
and  filled  with  earth  sAer  they  are  iu  position),  sand* 
bagr^  plaokih  or  hntdle&   In  fig.  32,  on  Oa  left,  at  « 


fa,  St-^nteaaona  aad  PMlsHea 

direct  eml»asure  is  seen  cot  struct  throng  ihe|iarBpil; 
and  on  the  right  at  A,  an  oblique  one,  bodi  bmng  mtandad 
to  enfilade  the  ditches  oppodte  them;  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served  that,  from  the  obliquity  of  the  jight-baod  MDbraaw% 
the  interior  of  the  work  becomes  so  much  expoied,  that  a 
traveiM,  f ,  4>ehind  the  embrasure  becomes  netsaaary. 
Barbettes  are  also  shown  in  this  fignn — one  at  the  salient 
at  D  for  foor  gun^  and  another  at  C,  perpandiralar  to  tilt 
face,  fra  twa  The  terr^leine  of  the  Batbetta  shonU  l)e  3^ 
feet  below  tho  .crest  of  the  parget;  its  length  from  bont 
to  rear  frcnn  18  foet  to  20  feet ;  and  its  breadth,  for  • 
single  gun,  from  13  feet  to  18  feet^  according  as  it  maybe 
neoeasary  to  fire  more  or  leas  obliquely ;  a  breadth  of  IS 
feet  should  be  udded  for  each  odditioiul  gun.  To  add  to 
the  lateral  sweep  or  ranee  of  the  gun,  without  diminishing 
the  banquette,  or,  in  ower  words,  the  moaketry  fin,  the 
barbette  maybe  miide  wider  in  die  tear  than  in  A«t  In 
proportion  to  its  magnitude  shotild  be  the  number  of 
"  Aan^"  or  dupes  of  approach ;  ss,  for  *"T»rlf,  at  C  only 
ODD,  at  D  three.  The  nunpa  ahoold  Be  &om  8  to  9  fset 
wid<^  and  thdr  d^os  diouhl  have  bases  oqiial  to  4  tiiBH 
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'Om  Iicight  ot  U»  barbette.  The  lateral  ilopea  of  the  bar- 
botte  ud  of  iu  nunpa  sbonld  be  revetted  wlunerer  it  is 
possible  to  obtkio  wdi^  fotdnea,  hardies,  or  other  matHiaJs 
nAted  for  the  purpose,  io  order  to  ecooomize  space  in  the 
work,  H  the  Mae  of  the  alo^  majr  be  then  reduced  to 
oiM-foarth  or  ooe-Mxtlt  the  height ;  whea  nnrevetted  they 
faaTO  dopea  ot  one-sixth.  The  terrepleine  of  the  barbette 
inaj-  require,  as  at  C,  to  be  covered  io  flank  by  a  traverse. 
The  mode  of  coo- 
BtroctiDg  a  barbette 
in  a  salient  is  ex- 
hibited in  fig.  33. 

At  point  7  of  the 
bea  AB  mat  &  penen- 
lUndar  a&,  either  18  or 
to  feet  u  lencd),  to  in- 
elade  the  enooBt  of  !%• 
eoQ;  et  tiie  point  A  tkne 
detemined  niM  a  pcr- 
liendicnlu-  to  gh,  mod 
prolong  it  to  iti  inter- 
Motion  vith  the  ether 
face  AC  it  E,  then  eat- 
tiag  off  AF  on  the  other 
face  eqtwl  to  A£.  On 
the  eapitel  AD  eet  off  ■ 
doaUe  perrendicaler  kt 
env  I>ouit  t,  iiroloRging 
it  both  wagre,  ul  nek- 
tas  ib  and  each  a*  least  eqnel  to  4}  teet  to  represent  the  half  hmdth 
«r  the  jiUtfomi  on  vhich  the  gan-esrrisfte  ie  intended  to  itand  end 
move ;  through  the  points  h  end  t  drew  ^lerellcle  to  the  eeratal, 
esttang  the  facet  on  the  pointi  m  and  n;  join  m,  ii,  and  parallel  to 
the  line  n»  drew  the  line  OP  et  18  or  20  feet  diitant  from  it,  whra 
w«PO  fonne  the  platfonn.  join  FO  and  EP,  and  AEroP  vill 
rmreaent  the  contonr  or  trace  of  the  barbette.  The  manner  in 
which  the  creet  of  the  parapet  is  formed  ebere  the  salient  A,  and 
the  mode  In  which  the  firing  msjr  he  effected  In  diXHtio&*  twpeB- 
dienlar  to  the  faeca,  u  well  as  in  the  dirtctioB  ef  tha  csratsL  are 
ahem  in  If  M- 


convetatoQ  of  atsrea  of  infonnatioa  to  the  beat  practical  tisea. 
In  passing  throngh  a  connbj,  it  leoiunn  an  esperimoed 


FlO.  S3.— Conitnictlo&  of  a  BwhetU  in 
aBallent. 


Fig.  S4. 

In  the  case  of  a  paiUy  annken  parapet,  in  whieh  the  por- 
tion above  the  banquette  ia  raised  above  and  the  portion 
below  the  banqaetto  excavated  below  the  plane  of  site, — 
aa  in  fig.  35,  the  barbette  constrncted  iu  the  hollow  portion 
will  enablo  the  gun  to  fire  over  the  parapet ;  and  it  shonld 
be  protected  by  forming  a  bonnctted  embrasure,  which  may 
bo  lometimes  made  large  enough,  as  here  represented,  to 
hold  two  gnosL  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  an  engineer 
on^ht  to  be  ready  to  adapt  any  of  the  expedients  here 
bndbr  noticed  to  tha  circuniatances  of  the  ease  before  him, 
and  that  a  mind  atored  with  resources  against  any  contin- 
gency ia  the  highest  endowment  of  a  good  officer.  It  most 
be  obvious  that  in  Field  Fortification  even  a  limited  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  war  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of 
tha  talents  and  resources  of  engineers;  but  the  poasossion  of 
a  niUtaiy  eonp-d'cail,  whieh  comprehends  at  a  glanea  the  true 
bauing  or  cbanctar  of  oltjftets  and  evflnti  is  ueceaiory  for  tho 


B 

Pig.  35. 

oye  to  seize  quickly  on  whatever  it  presents  calculated  to 
prove  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  for  attack  or  defence; 
to  appreciate  tfaa  value  of  villagei,  inilosurea,  and  broken 
ground ;  to  I  now  where  to  dam  up  rivers,  to  acsip  heights, 
to  form  abattis,  trons-d»4cu|^  and  other  obstaclea  ;  to  select 
the  best  situations  for  field-forts  and  redoubts,  and  the  best 
«ites  for  batteries ;  and  to  arrange  the  defensive  measures 
with  reference  to  tbo  number  of  troops  disposable,  so  thnt 
the  movements  of  the  defenders  may  not  be  obstructed  or 
retarded,  and  their  comma&ications  may  be  short  and  easy. 
Tlie  variety  of  giound  npon  which  militoiy  operationa  must 
be  carried  on  predades  tho  possibility  of  laying  down  fixed 
rules  in  regard  to  this  subject ;  the  acddents  the  ground, 
andthepecidiaroireanutaaees  of  each  individual  eas^  must 
detprmine  the  extent  and  description  of  tiie  works  to  be 
constructed,  as  well  as  tbe  obataeles  most  proper  to  ba 
formed  for  retarding  the  advance  of  an  enemy.* 

But  though  the  observance  of  fixed  niles  be  imprac- 
ticable, general  principles  are  of  nnivdrsol  application ;  and 
certain  maxiuiS  founded  upon  them  hold  good  in  the  con- 
struction of  field-works  as  much  &s  in  the  erection  of  the 
complicated  works  of  a  fortress,  ^leso  maxims,  which  an  of 
invariable  application,  are — (1)  that  the  works  to  be  flanked 
must  never  he  beyond  the  range  of  the  projectiles  nsed  in 
tho  works  flanking  them,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  length 
of  the,  lines  of  defence  must  never  exceed  the  effeetiva 
range  of  the  weapons  in  use ;  (21  that  tha  angles  of  defence 
must  be  about  right  anglei: ;  (3)  that  the  salient  angles  of 
all  works  must  be  as  obtuse  as  possible;  ti)  tbat  tho 
ditches  must  bo  efficiently  flanked;  (5)  that  "the  relief  of 
the  flanking  works  must  be  determined  by  the  length  of 
the  lines  ot  defence ;  and  (6)  that  the  works  must  be  eon- 
atractcd  with  reference  not  only  to  tbo  direct  and  immediata 
obstaclea  which.,th^  preaent  to  the  ebemy  and  to  tho 
positive  effect  of  their  fire  on  the  approachea  to  them,  but 
also  to  the  support  they  derive  from  or  afford  to  other 
works. 

Field-works  are  oiibcr  open  at  the  gorge  as  In  figs.  3ff. 
37,  38,  39,  or  inclosed  all  round  as  in  Sga.  40,  41, 12,  43 
They  are  of  the  following  kinds : — 

Itedtas,  or  simple  heada  ■■  ig- 

Donble  rcdtn^  or  quetws  dUrende.   „  8T. 

Tenailled  heads   „  S8. 

Boationed  heads   „  99.  . 

ItedonbU   iO. 

StirUaU  ,  41. 

BaadoDed  fbrU   iS. 

'  ShaVa  Cturtt  qf  Field  ForUJIeatb*,  p.  0  mj.  Much  aauiU 
ance  hei  been  dsrived  bvm  this  aeeful  work  ia  the  eompUation  of  tli(* 
article,  u  w«ll  h  tnm  tbe  admirable  treatlte  on  FUld  JbrfjjfMh'aM 
by  Ftw:hmeitter,  tranilated  bx  BUffd  into  Fn.Dtli,  the  flgwts  M  vhlih 
have  been  freely  utd." 

IX- -  55  I 
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Oanl-lMttioiied  fwts.>  ifr  4t> 

LfatMorndua.^.  ~   „  M> 

liM  of  Ueailks   „  46. 

UBwfccrtDMilUtf.   ..  «■ 

VamtfbUUm   .>...  „  47. 

1  Imn  broken  w  with  inUmli.  a.  „  4S. 

Tlie  ftnt  da»  »n  of  tb«  nmptert  kind  of  field-iroAi, 
•nd  tern  u  corer  in  frost  of  nwia«^  bridgw  (we  fig.  41f), 
amswKy,  aod-tbfl  like ;  being  open  the  gorge,  Uiey  tn 
Mily  nied  wliea  their  extremities  rett  oa  riren^  or  on  ob- 
•taeles  wlticb  prereat  their  being  turned,  or  when  within  the 
(on  nreeping  fire  of  works  in  tiieir  roar.  To  InereiM  the 
itmigth  of  ft  **  Bedan  "  iti  fuea  ub  lometiraei  broken  Into 


a  kind  (rf  &nl^  u  in  fifr  3&  Intlw'*DotiUoRtdBD,*w 
"qqiu  dldionde^?  fig.  37,  the  rfr«ntering  taiem  d^end 


Tn.  S8.— TuftOltd  Htidi. 


etA  other.  "  Tenulled  Heeds*  (fig.  38)  are  need  iu  sUa- 
ktioni  which  nqoire  n  greater  extent  of  front.  "Bas- 


Fro.  >».— BHttoud  RraiU 

tioned  Heads"  (fig.  39)  are  also  employed  in  similar  ci^ 
emutaBceiL 

''Bedonbta"  (fi^  40)  are  closed  works  of  •qoare  or 
pol^onal  figonw  In  sqasre  redonbta  proviuoa  should  be 
made  for  defending 
the  groond  before  the 
■Bglea,  whid^  how-- 
•nr,  are  sometimes 
zoonded  or  cat  c»  ori- 
«atU2i%  so  that  a  di- 
rect fire  may  be  de- 
lirered  from  them. 

HalfiloHdBadoiibtt, 
Oat  is,  redonbta  in 
which  the  gotgea  are 
dosed  by  thin  parapets 
or  timber  stockades, 
may  mora  fitly  be 
classed  here.  They  are 
employed  when  it  ii 


Fia  40.~IUdoa1>ta. 


intended. that  their  interior  shall  be  open  to  artillery 
fin^  10  timfc  an  Mtunj  having  captwod  may  not  be  able 
either  to  retain  tHem  or  to  eouTWt  tham  to  hM  own  nses. 

Forts  an  works  the  ptn^teta  of  which  defend  the  ditches, 
and  tlua  disUDgoishes  than  from  ndoobti^  the  panpeta 
«(  whloh  do  noL 

"StW-Tocta"  (fig  41)  are  designed  to  deliver  a  cross 
fin  froai  the  aitiacent  ^dea ;  bdt  accordbg  to  Jomini,  they 


I  C  A  T  I  O  N 

ace  the  Tonr  woi^  dew^ptfan  <rf  lortUeitlDD;  O^f 
cannot  haTe  flanks^ 
and  the  le^nter^ 
ing  angles  take  so 

mnch  from  the  in- 
terior apace  that  it 
is  imposaible  to 
plac*  troops  and 
artillery  in  them* 
snffisient  for  their 
defenn^*  an  opin- 
ion  confirmed  by 
■the  practice  of  Sir 
Richsrd  Fletcher 
and  Sir  John  Joikes 
in  the  constrao- 
lion  of  the  lines 

of  Torres  Tedraa,  _«^iuj. 
where  the  trace  of  ^  41.-Btii*irta 

the  ndonbU  ww  nried  to  the  oootanution  dL  Oa 
ground. 

In  « Bastioned  Fort^*       43,  the  flaaUng  defeBoa 

afforded  by  the  para- 
pets to  the  ditehea 
IS  nearly  perfect  As 
bastioned  forts  are 
only  constnietdd  in 
spOual  cases  of  im- 
putanct^  no  laboor  or 
expense  ahoold  be 
s|wred  in  their  forma- j 
tiDo.  The  bastioned  r 
face  may  be  ^plisd 
to  any  polygon  pro- 
vided that  its  onglea 
are  not  1ms  than  90*. 
When  the  angles  are 
less  than  90*  the  Ho-  U.-BartleHdV«lh 
salients  of  the  bastions  are  too  aent& 

"  Demi-bastioned  Fwta*  (fig.  43}  inckae  a  greater  bf 
t«ior  space  Uian  Bastioned  Fnt^  Mt  a  pwtioD  «l  Hwfr 


Pto.  41— Dtml-butiomd  Forti.  , 

ditches  are  only  defended  by  on  obliiiae  fire  from  tha 
parapets  of  tboir  faces. 

The  parapets  of  all  these  woib  should  be  of  saffldent 
thickness  to  resist  the  fire  of  the  heaviest  gnns  that  can  ba 
brought  against  them.  la.  soma  cases  it  will  be  aeeeaMiy 
that  the  parapets  shonid  be  strong  onongh  to  reidst  the  fir* 
of  light  field-guns,  whilst  in  others  it  will  be  aofflcient  if 
they  serve  os  a  cover  to  the  men  within  them  agunst 
musketry.  This  latter  cover  is  that  which,  when  time  for 
moro  does  not  avail,  is  thrown  np  at  tbe  elosa  of  a  naie^^ 
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•ftor  lakiiig  np  a  position,  and  vluch,  if  the  umj  does 
Bot  moreDQZt  day,  maybe  strengthened  in  ports^acoording 
to  eiienmstanees. 

CoDtiaaad  iines,  or  connected  works,  are  resorted  to  in 
«idic  to  ineloia  tba  front  of  a  position,  or  to  connaet  im- 


AS  wiMfnBlMUMjparik 

no.  U^Ums  of  fiidsBa 


portant  woriu  or  forta.  The  most  simple  ttaea  is  that  of 
tedaas  joined  together  by  curtains  (fig.  4  4) ;  tlie  ditehse  of 
thsss  outaina  can  only  be  defended  \j  an  obliqna  fire  from 
ihe  &cea  of  dw  redans,  bnt  tUa  drfeei  may  be  remedied 


AO  mclM  fim  SM  IB  tog 
Tn.  4S.— Uau  oTTauUIw. 


by  braakiag  tba  eurtaina  so  as  to  form  nearly  rigbt  an^ 
'Vith  the  f^ees  of  the  redans,  in  which'  ease  they  are  called 
-"LiaesorTenaiUea-  (fig.  45). 

"Lines  en  Cr^ouilltoa"  have  long  feces,  with  fltfnks 
ftrpcsdienlar  to  them,  in  order  to  defend  thur  .ditches 


Fig.  46.— LtnM  m  CrAntHtinL 

<fifr  461  Wben  tlw  faces  can  be  directed  towards  groand 
«pan  whieli  it  is  impraoUcabto  to  establisb  enfilading  bai- 
4iiis^  thia  traoe  ia  good. 

BssUoned  linea  Jif^  i7)  fonn  tba  ationgeat  traeo  lAidi 
MkbagiToa  to  ctatmnedlines,  when  thagroaadwiU  admit 


Fia  40.— TcteMle>p<nt 
trons-de-loQp,  cheraux-de- 


Fia  47.— UtiM  of  ButlOM. 

«(  Ua  adoption.    A.  perfectly  regnlar  trace  can  only  be 

X*')d  to  lerel  ground.  The  ditches  in  field-works  are 
sloped  (N  rampi  towards  the  adjoining  flanks,  in  order 
that  the  **  deblai,"  or  qnaotitjr  of  earth  ezearated,  may  not 
azflssd  tba  "ramblai,"  or  qnsntity  in  tbe  mass  of  the  ram- 
f*it  or  parapet,  a  eondttion  which  mi|^t  otherwise  occur 
am  fiald-worln,  where  there  ia  seldom  anynnpatt,  and  only 
«eT«r  mfident  for  Uie  defendeia. 

KfriSabowatbegaaeialtmcaof  "linea  witb  intemlL" 

mrtM  im  m  ti  see  rwte 
Ite.  4S.-~tiass  toknar  vtth  latmibi 

^te  aaliflnt  worka  alionld  nerar  be  bcgrond  the  range  of 
Milcatiy  from  lb*  r»«niering  woifa^  and  tba  at^ee  of 
4sAaea  between  tbe  two  linea  abonld  be  as  nearly  right 
na^es  sa  pomlble. 

■  "Tltetdfr-pont,"  or  Bridge-heads,  are  works,  open  at 
uafotg^  whose  flanks  rest  npon  a  rifer,  designed  to 
^mr  one  or  more  bridges.  The  best  sitoation  for  these 
wtkkm  k  tbe  r»«nteiiDB  sinaosily  of  a  river.  X»  TeteeJ*. 
peart  (%  49)  ara  nsuaOy  coutmcted  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
^lins  a  retiring  army  to  cross  a' river  in  order,  and  to 
4b«ek  an  enemy  pressing  upon  it,  their  trace  and  profile 
aboold  be  nich  as  to  secure  this  douMo  advantage  to  the 
^mtart  tMUni  posanda    In  Sir  Howard  Donglaa'a  able 


work  on  the  Conitntetion  .of  ifUitarg  SrHgtt  will  be  fonnd 
much  valnabla  information 
npontbia  importantanlgect 
Tbe  obstacles  which  are 
nsnally  added  to  field-works, 
in  order  to  render  the  ap.. 
proBches  more  difiicnit  to 
the  enemy,  such  as  sbel- 
ter  trenches,  entanglements, 
palisades,   barriers,  abattis, 

frise,  harrows,  and  crowa'  feet,  have  been  abi»dy  de- 
scribed. 

Dtfenct  of  Ope*  Trntni  and  7iUagt»  (flg.  50}.— To  admit 
of  a  town  being  adTantageoosIy  intrenched  it  is  nocessary 
that  it  should  not  be  commanded  witlun  range  of  field- 
guns,  that  its  houses  should  not  be  of  a  construction  easily 
set  on  fire,  sncb  aa  of  wood  with  thatched  roofs,  and  that 
its  extent  should  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  tbe  mesne 
and  time  at  the  disposal  of  tbe  defenders.  The  last  considetft- 
tion  u  of  much  importance  and  i^ionld  be  well  wct^ied,  as 
this  kind  of  defence  is  prodigal  ti  men.  It  is  bowerer 
rapidly  organized ;  and,  as  the  number  and  tba  nature  ol 
the  troops  allotted  to  it  are  eBaetnaQy  concealed,  it  is  sna- 
cepiible  of  being  prolonged  obstinately.  Wben  time 
presses  the  first  step  is  to  occupy  the  outer  incloaorea  and 
to  bar  .the  principal  thorougbfarea  upon  the  enemy*!  ride^ 
to  eonstract  abattis  and  shelter  trenches,  to  looj^ele  the 
buiidingB  flanking  the  barriers,  and  then  to  form  a  strong 
"shooting  line"  behind  the  outer  inclosurei^  deariog 
•nottgb  of  the  ground  in  rear  to  receive  the  snpporta  and 
reserves,  and  to  enable  tbeu  to  act  efficiently  eitlter  in  assist 
ing  to  expel  tbe  vneny  or  in  cavaring  m  retreat  Ibe 
api«oadiea  to  tbe  "  shooting  line"  should  ba  cleared  for  a 
di^nce  of  at  least  300  yards,  by  levelling  bouses,  bedgei^ 
ahrabberies,  filling  ditches,  and  clearing  away  whatever  may 
favour  the  aasailanta.  Wood  should  be  cut  down 
about  2  ft  6  in.  above  the  ground,  and  with  wire 
or  other  means  former}  into  an  entan^ement ; 
hedges  may  often  be  so  formed  into  most  ef- 
fective antanglements.  The  squares  and  opes 
places  sbonld  be  occnpiM  Inr  tbe  main  reserves;  the  main 
apiwoadiee  ihoald  be  antgeeted  to  artilleiy.  fire ;  and 
.distinct  commnnieations  sbonld  be  formed  for  the  re- 
treat of  the  defenders  of  the  "shooting  line;*  The  in- 
closure  round  the  town  should  be  completed,  and  for  this 

Eiurpoie  some  houses  should  be  removed,  others  should  bs 
oopholed,  streets  should  be  barricaded,  secure  places  found 
for  the  magasnes,  and  cover  provided  for  the  main  sopporti 
and  reserves,  and  vide  and  easy  conunnnieatious  laterally 
and  to  tba  rear  sbonld  be  rnada  Straeta  leading  oat  of 
town  aboaM  ba  barriraded.  The  burieadea  ahonid  bo 
aofficient  to  reost  field  artilleiy,  an4  bigh  anongb  not  to 
be  easily  snrmonnted ;  and  they  ought  to  be  flanked  Ij 
loopholing  the  neighbouring  housea  When  tims  presses 
carts  filled  with  dnng  with  the  wheels  removed,  sand-bag^ 
bales  of  wool  or  cotton,  'and  furniture  takeu  from  the 
na^[hbonring  houses  can  be  used  as  bairicadesi  A  chardi, 
a  manufactory,  a  town-ball,  a  market^  or  any  laiga  anb> 
Btantial  builiUng  ^nild  be  convwted  into  a  keeiv  by 
blocking  up  nstleas  antranoes,  loc^hdlng  ila  walls^  and 
surrounding  it  by  a  ditch  or  abattis.  Loopholes  are  slitt 
or  notches  cut  in  trails  with  such  tools  as  may  be  at  hand, 
Tliey  are  usually  about  3  inches  wide  and  12  inches  loog 
ozternally,  and  ore  splayed  intemolly  so  as  to  allow  varia- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  fire.  Loopholes  are  cat 
vertically  or  horizontally  as  ths  case  requires,  and  are 
much  used  as  tcinportry  means  of  supplementing  the  cover 
afforded  by  the  parapets  of  temporary  and  peraianeiit 
works;  tliey  are  Uten  formed  of  ^ny  materials  at  hand, 
such  as  saiM-bags,  1^  of  wood,  and  bmsbwood.  Sand- 
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teg  IcopholM  ito  th«  belt,  &«  tEe  vhoU  bMpliola  h  not 
BMMMhl;  deatrojed  by  lha  blov  af  a  prejactils,  nod  they 
an.Maily  mored  from  plact  to.plaee ;  two  Mnd-bags  are 
>[4ac«d  >tde  by  Btds  vitli  an'tntenral  b«twe«ia  tfiem,  and  a 
third  coTere  this  intertaL  Xoge  of  wood  are  diaposad 
aimilarl;.;  bnubwood  or  board  loopholes  are  -fembeildad  in 
the  parapets.  If  a  totrn  is  situated  near  a  stMam  or  river, 
by  which  part  of  it  may  bo  covsred  by  ianndations,  tlie 
naoarou  this  affords  should  never  be  neglected. 

Villages  are  intrenched  od  aimilar  principles,  and  being 
ganwal^  iunnndad  bjr  gardem  with  lira  hedges,  die  lattor 
may  be  mada  ue  of  m  the  Unas-  of  defence.  If  ther6 
•honld  only  be  sufficiont  troopa  to  defend  part  of  a  Tillage 
et  town,  a  part  of  it  only  should  ba  intranehed,  and  should 
beacparated  from  the  reat  by  means  of  cotta  and  barricades. 
If  thw  are  very  few  honaea,  it  may  be  lUMnaiy  to  confine 


H  BtaiwtimMt. 


Fio. '60.— Uhutrstlnf  DaTMiea  at  Tnms  or  ^nnasw 

tha  defence,  to  the  chnrcb  or  churchyard.  TiHagea  are 
often  in  one  long  street ;  then  only  the  rear  portion  is  in- 
trenched, ciMring  in  front  of  this  portion  a  space  aofficient 
for  the  effective  action  of  nosketiy. 

The  Deitruetion  of  Bridgti. — Nothing  is  of  greater  eon- 
•eqaence  to  a  retreating  army  than  \o  destroy  the  bridgoi 
in  its  rear,  in  order  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
lu  existence  may  depend  opon  tba  sacceat  with  which  tbia 
(^Mratioa  is  performed.  To  destroy  a  alone  bridge  with 
gsnpowder-a  trendt  io  the  form  of  a  ciom  is  ntada  in  the 
crown  of  the  ardi,  the  brandiea  of  which  are  abont  10  feet 
in  length,  and  sunk  to  the  top  of  the  arch-etones.  For  an 
arch  3  feet  tiiick,  160  lb  of  powder  are  placed  in  each 
tnnch ;  strong  planks  are  then  laid  over  the  powder,  and 
covered  with  rubbish.  The  fire  is  cothmunicatod  by  means 
of  pbwder-hose  or  Bickford's  fnie.  '  Stone  .bridges  are  de- 
stroyed also  by' simply  cutting  a  trench  about  1 8  inches  deep 
aemss  tha  crown  of  the  arch,  and  placing-  in  it  345  lb  of 
powder  covered  in  the  manner  jnat  described.  Ulisqaantity 
baa  been,  fonnd  anffieient  to  destroj  lemidreular  arches  of 
76  feet  epan^  and  of  3  feet  in  thickneaa  at  the  key.  Wooden 
bridgea  may  be  dofltrijyed  in  variosa  waya ;  ..they  may  be 
polled  te  pieces,  bnmed,  or  blown  up.  WhoD  there  is  time 
to  tike  them  to  piteea,  they  are  un^ika^  and  the  timbora 


so  sepsrAod  tiiat  they  may  be  speedily  removed.  Tbe  beat 
method  of  bnmug  anch  bridgea  la  to  tar  tl)em,  and  t]ieB  lu 
cover  and  Burroond  them  with  foscinea  or  tarred  bmshwooit. 
Wooden  bridges'  may  be  blown  up  by  large  chargea  irf 
|>on-der  suspended  under  the  superstruciura,  and  fired  le- 
the  iqanuer  above  described.  Sut  these  and  other  has^ 
demolitions  may  be  more  quickly  and  moife  certainly 
offbcted  by  the  ure  of  Cumpresacd.  Gun-cotton,  which  is,, 
weight  for  Teighl^  fosr  times  as  atrjmg  aa  gunpowder,  and. 
requires  no  tamping.  Compreaaed  gun  euttuu  is  itMed 
damp,  and  m  this  state  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  tranaport  and 
lisndling,  as  it  can  .  only  be  detonated  by  the  agency  of  k 
small  quantity  of  dry  gnn-cotton,  criled  a  primer,  and  a  de^ 
tonator.  The  detonator  is  fired  jn  the  ordinary  way  or  by 
electricity.  Compressed  gun-cotton  is  made  io  many  cock 
venient  forma  and  sizas,  aucb  as  1  oz,  and  \  oa.  discs,  1 
or  3  lb  slaba,  pelleta,  and  graina.  Generally  it  should  be 
evenly  distributed  over  the  snrfaca  of  atone  bridgea — if 
heaped,  it  foreea  an  opening  dean  throngh>  Supporti  of 
timber  bridges  may  be  destroyed  by  a  girdle  of  Uw-ouue* 
discs  tied  round  them;  or,  if  time  avaib,  by  chatgea 
pieced  in  anger  hales  bored  in  them  ;  ^  ol  of  gun-cotton  ia 
sufficient  for  each  square  Inch  of  the  sectional  area  of  the 
support.  Iron  bridges  are  deitroyed  by  attacking  the 
bottoms  of  the  ptors,  or,  in  the  case  of  girder  bridgsi,  the 
junction  of  2  girdeia;  3  lb  of  compressed  gun-cotton  per 
foot  lineal  laid  against  an  IS^ach  brick  vail  will  de- 
stroy it. 

A  ford  ia  rendered  impessabU  by  throwing  large  stone* 
into  it,  by  sinking  boards  with  apues  atandSig  upriofct'iu 
them,  or  by  p'ocing  crows*  foot  or  barrows  in  it  A.  low 
rubble  wall  may  be  formed  ecroaa  it,  ao  as  not  to  be  por- 
ceplible  above  the  water;  strong  stakaa  may  be  driven 
into  the  bottom,  and  trees  fastened  to  them ;  waggons 
loaded  with  atones,  with  tbe  wheels  removed,  may  also  be 
employed ;  and  a  number  of  other  things  which  nay  often 
be  found  at  hand  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  welL 
Bendering  a  ford  impassable  is  onlv  second  in  ifflpottanca 
to  the  destruction  vlt  a  bridge  when  the  enemy,  whosa 
progress  it  ia  desired  to  retard,  ei.ther  bos  no  pontoon-train, 
or  hse  outstripped  it  by  the  rapidity  of  his  a<^iuioei  By 
such  expedients  to  retard  the  pursuit  much  Tduable  time 
may  be  gained  by  the,xatreating  army. 

The  essential  diaroctoristie  of  oil  intrenchments  which 
are  formed  of  earth  is  that  the  musketry  fire,  on  which  the 
defence  must  mainly  -depend,  being  discharged  ovor  tha 
crest  of  the  parapet,  the  line  of  fire,  will  be  neariy  In  tha 
plane  of  tiie  su^rior  slope  of  the  parapet,  and  perpendieolar 
to  tha  line  of  its  eceat;  and  hence  oppo^  a  salient onglsi 
as  in  tiie  Bedaa  (fi|^  0 1  ]^  there  will  be  a  large  apace  of  gnnwd. 


ia.  this  case  extending  over  ISO*- 60*  -  120*,  undefended 
by  tha  fire  of  the  work  itself;  this  space  is  called  a  **dsed 
angle."  Opposite  ro-entoring  ang'cs,  on  the  othaV  hand,  the 
defect  la  of  a  different  kind,  as  the  plane  of  the  auperiw 
slope  or  plane  of  fire  passiog  high  above  the  foot  of  the 
ea<»q)  necosarily  leaves  it  unseen  and  unprotected,  noU 
withstanding  that  the  two  lines  tlieoretically  flank  sash 
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■cither.  The  objact,  therefore,  in  arTKnging  field  works  for 
jndtiial  defeoM  should  be  so  to  repalele  their  roliefs  that 
-ihe  lines  of  defence  ehould  terminate  at  inch  distance 
from  the  groBbd  as  to  give  cffecUvo  defenc^to  the  parts 
«t  the  works  intended  to  be  flanked.  The  Redan  itaay  be 
•cooddered  the  most  simple  form  of  deftMivt  work,  thoogh 
a  straight  parapet  terminating  \tj  short  returns  at  %icU 
ilatik,  in  the- form  either  of  epaolements  or  of  r^ular  para- 
pete,  taaf  occasionally  be  combined  with  dcfeDsire  works. 
Tbe  redan  ia  open  in  the  rear,  and  the  UtM  juoing  B  and 
C  is  called  the  gorge. 

The  "Ifunette"  is  a  redan  to  which  flanks  or  lateral  winga 
.fcan  beea«dded;  in  form,  therefore,  it  resembles'ft bastion. 
Ia  fig.  46  LoinettM  are  shown  so  amngsd  that  the  faces  of 
::|hose  in  rear  ma^  flank  the  faces  of  thoee  in  front;  but  with 
nspeet  to  the  distribition  and  amogsment  of  the  works 
•destined  to  form  Lines  oT  Intrenehment  more  will  be  said 
hereafter. 

The  "TcnaiUe"  is  the  rererseof  the  redan;  itcgnsisU  of 
two  lines  forming  a  re-tnimng  .angle  facing  tbe  exterior. 
It  can,  from  its  form,  only  be  need  in  direct  or  approximate 
connection  with  other  works  which  close  np  or  eorer-the 
-ends  of  its  lines^  ;Either  aloas  or  cAmbuiaa  wiUi.mdau 
it  is  Teiy  Ammonly  qsed  in  centinned  linei  of  Intrendi- 
-uents.  Fig.  44  repreeonts  a  Line  ot  Bedans  joined  by 
-•traight  Unes,  and  fig.  49  a  Line  of  Irr^olar  TenaiUes,  whilst 
Jg.  S2  repreeente  a  ncvmal  Gna  of  TenaQlei^  of  which  tbe 


Pio.  52.— Ttiiain*^ 

«»«ntoring  angles  do  not  exceed  100*,  and  the  sides  are 
■«4iid,  and  fig.  83,  an  anmngement  of  TenaUles,  with  im- 
.Cnhr  aUoi,     ifhich  a  Badin,  m  DEF,  is  inteipaaad  bo- 


na ES.— Cotnblaed  TtulUtt  ud  RmUiu, 

4ween  erery  pair  of  Tenaiiles.  The  Line  e»  erhnaiUire 
>(fig.  46)  is  also  derired  from  a  combination  of  irregnUr  ten- 
-ailles,  and  is  in  many  circnmstances  a  mj»  satisfactory 
-anangement.  In  selecting  between  these  and  other 
-arnuigemeati,  including  tbe  bastion  trace  (fig.  47),  the 
mgineer  most  be  gnided  by  the  nature  of  the  gronnd  and 
the  special  objects  to  be  attained.  A  elight  eonsidenUoti 
ia  soffident  to  show  that  the  combinaUon  M  r^Ur  tenailles 
in  fig.  D2  is  only  applicable  to  ground  in  itself  regular,  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  ground  will  be  more  or  less  irre- 
.^lar,  and  the  works  to  defend  it  must  be  so  also.  When 
It  is  neoeuary  to  approach  close  to  the  bank  of  a  river 
or  a  ravine,  the  CMmaiUire  Line  (6g.  49)  is  the  simpleA  and 
best,  the  short  or  flanking  sides  being  so  placed  as  to  face 
the  probable  diraotion  of  approach,  and  next  to  that  tbe 
combined  Redan  and  TenalUft  Of  open  works,  Lunettes 
admit  of  the  most  scientific  arrangement,  as  they  can  be  so 
placed  in  lines  with  intervals  as  reciprocally  to  flank  each 
other,  and  thos  to  form  a  Itns  of  defence  very  similar  to  a 
r^nlar  bastioned  line  The  employinont,  however,  of  works 
■open  at  tho  gorge  most  be  restricted  to  positions  where  the 
■Miomjr  can  only  approadi  in  front,  his  approach  in  other 
4inetiofes  haTing  own  rendered  imposuMe  by  obattttlca  or 


by  other  works.  In  every  case  it  is  desirable  to  take  a^ 
vantage  of  peCnltarities  in  the  features  of  the  coontry,  and 
to  modi^  tiitan  -into  snch  obstades  as  shall  relieva  Ute  de> 
fenders-  from  apl>rehensaen  of  danger,  and  leave  thflla  at 
liberty  to  £rect  their  attention  more  exclusively  tn  tlia 
weaker  points  of  their  position ;  but  in  no  cose  should  even 
apparently  inaccessible  points  be  left  uDinitched,  aS'an  en- 
terprising and  skilful  adversary  will  at  times  snrmoubt 
dimeulties  which  had  appeared  insurmountable.  As  nat- 
urally defended  puinta  in  a  position  can  onfy  be  looked 
upon  as  exceptional  advantages,  it  is  evident  that  works 
left  open  at  thrir  gorges  would  be  liable  to  surpris^ 
and  wonld  therefore  prove  but  imperfect  instmmenu  of 
detanee.  On  this  aeconnt  it  baa  been  not  niiLfteqnently  pra- 
scribed  that  such  works  ehoald  be  left  unclosed  when  with- 
in range  of  musketry  Sre  from  the  defences  behind  them^ 
but  it  is  better  to  lay  down  the  fixed  principle  that  iu  d) 
cases  they  ehould  be  cloeed  at  tbe  gorge,  as  the  power  of 
driving  an  enemy  out  of  the  interior  of  such  a  work  is  ot 
little  vslae,  for  bis  object  would  be  not  to  remain  in  its 
itUerwr,  but  to  turn  its  parapet  to  his  own  uses.  Hie 
manner  in  which  they  ara  generally  dosed  is  shown  in 
fig.  04^  which  is  a  lunette  aaeored  at  its  gorge  by  a  loop- 
bded  iitoebdek  an  obetada  affective  against  on  enemy, 


Fn  64. — LoBstts  cIoMd  at  tha  Oorft. 

and,  at  tbe  same  time,  easy  of  destruction,  should  he  suc- 
ceed in  temporarily  obtaining  possession  of  the  work.  Any 
of  the  obstades  previously  described,  such  as  abattis,  Ac. 
may  be  used  for  the  wuaa  purpoa^  but  they  have  the  di»- 
advantage  of  not  eovering  the  defendeta  of  the  work  from 
the  enemy's  fire.  An  engbear  in  deciding  betireen  aptm 
works,  such  as  have  been  deserib«l,  and  cmaed  works  such 
OS  wilt  now  be  described,  enght  to  take  into  consideration 
the  drcnmstances  of  ground  not  only  ss  affecting  the  security 
of  the  work  itself,  but  as  -  affecting  the  tfi.ee  or  difficulty 
with  which  support  can  at  any  moment  be  afforded  to  its 
garrison.  Open  works  are  not  fitted  for  any  i>oBitton  where 
they  are  likely  to  be  left  to  their  onn  resources,  even  for  a 
short  time,  as  small  bodies  of  men  cannot  be  expected  to 
stand  firm  against  a  vigorous  attack  from  a  superior  fore^ 
unless  aatisfied  that  support  is  at  hand.  Cloud  works,' 
therefore,  in  which  the  parapet  is  continuoA  on  all  sides, 
can  alone  be  relied  upon  under  audi  circumstances;  anr 
the  natore  of  the  obstructions  adepted  in  their  constrnctfo. 
should  be  such  as  to  afford  the  garrison  a  reasonable  con- 
fidence that  by  a  vigorous  defence  they  may  be  able  to 
hold  the  enemy  at  bay ;  for  no  general  should  expect  to 
find  in  soldiers,  as  a  body,  that  heroism  which  leads  U. 
self-saerifiea  without  hopei  Tlia  ea^  capture  of  tlw 
th0  *edoubts  at  Bhiadava,  garrisobed  1^  the  Turks,  is  a' 
il'iistration  of  this  principle ;  for  though  it  is  possible tha 
t.'ey  might. have  been  longer  maintaitaod  by  French  t** 
IL^^tiih  soldiers,  it  ,wouId  have  been  nnreasnnablo  to  evpefe 
that  thoir  defenders  should  remain  firm  until  overpowereil 
and  cut  down  by  thdr  assailanbs  which  must  have  bee 
the  result  had  hot  a  aupperting  force  been  at  Imnd'to  n . 
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lian  them.  The  nUsa  maj  therefore  be  hid  down,  tliat  in 
kU  detaeb«d  Works  tlie  mode'  end  time  of  relief  should  be 
palpable  to  the  garrison ;  that  the  oBtnre  of  the  construc- 
tion* ihould  inspire  the  garrison  with  confidence  in  its 
power  of  resistance  for  a  reasonable  time ;  nod,  abore  all, 
that  the  ganisoni  of  inch  works  abonld  be  composed  of 
Uie  best  soldiers. 

Redoabts,  as  lias  been  said,  mij  be  either  regnUr  or 
irregular  polygons  of  any  number  of  aides,  but  the  sqaars 
ledoubt  is  the  most  simple  (see  fig.  40).  All  rnloubto 
Imre  the  disadvantage  of  "  dead  "  salient  angles ;  and  it 
is  osual,  therefore,  to  place  the  guns  used  in  Uieir  defence 
io  the  stdients,'Bo  that  their  fire  may  be  along  the  capitab 
or  lines  bisecting  the  salient  angles,  as  well  as  npon  the 
dead  space  in  front  of  them.  The  sides  should  be  mods 
to  front  ^e  probable  line  of  approach,'  and,  as  shown  in  one 
half  of  fig.  85,  which  represents  a  Bectaognlar  Bedonbt,  the 


Fla  S5.— B««t«))(«Iu  RcdonbL 

BMirp  is  sometimea  sloped  gently  down  to  the  bottom  of 
itlie  ditch,  and  covered  with  abatUs  or  other  obataclei,  which 
can  than  be  seen  and  defended  in  front  by  direct  fire.  It 
!■  indeed  impoainile  to  repeat  too  often  that  in  aU  works 
tlw  aflleienoy  of  defence  most  mainly  depend  on  the  power 
ef  arresting  the  progress  of  the  assailants  at  thoee  points 
which  are  under  the  fire  of  the  defenders.  The  entrance 
to  a  redoubt  shonld  be  made  in  tUe  least  expos:'*  nde,  and 
be  protected  by  a  panipetted  traverae  placed  behind  it,  aa 
in.  fig.  55,  where  an  arrangement  of  palisades  ia  shown  by 
whiditttw  trarerae  may  be  connected  with  the  parapet 
of  the  works,  and  the  entrance  closed  by  gates  or  barriers. 
^TmTataes  may  be  also  eonstmeted  titiua  for  the  pocpoee 


na.  S6.— Flan  and  Bwtloa  of  Ifagulna  Ublai  a  Oaiioa 
TraTCTM. 

of  defilade  or  for  affording  additional  cover  to  tha  troops. 
Thvf  may ,  be  formed,  when  the  work  is  safficientl/ 
aafuaooM,  of  long  poralM  epaakmeotiy  with  a  ^ace  b^ 


tween  them,  which  can  be  corerad  orer  or  blbdad  lAtm 
it  is  likely  that  the  work  will  be  held  for  a  eonsidvabia 

time,  and  when,  in  consequence,  a  more  secure  and 
comfortable  lodging  is  desirable  for  tho  garrison.  Uaga- 
zincs  for  ammunition  may  be  constructed  either  against  or 
in  such  traverees ;  and  fig,  5G  represents,  in  plan  and  sec- 
tion, a  magazine  behind  a  gabion  traverse,  and  isolat«d  from 
the  parapet  in  front  of  it  Thia  magazine  is  partly  sank  in 
tho  ground,  with  sides  of  plank  and  a  roof  of  strong  timbers 
forming  a  ridge  in  the  centre,  covered  first  with  bseiaes 
and  then  with  4  or  S  feet  of  eaith.  It*  dimenaiona  are — 
length  8. feet,  breadth  5  feet,  height  6  feet 

Having  thus  generally  described  this  portion  of  the  sub^ 
ject,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  te^t  aiie  which  can  be 
given  to  redoubts,  so 
as  to  ensure  interior 
space  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  garri- 
son required  for  the 
defence  of  the  parapet, 
remembering  that  in 
works  not  provided 
with  flanking  defences 
the  whole  parapet,  un- 
less secured  in  part  by 
some  insurmoontablo 
natural  obstacle,  most 
be  defended. 

'  A  general  fonnnh 
may  be  eaaily  obtained  for  determining  tlM  leaai  regular 
polygonal  trace  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Let «  b«  the  alile  in  feet  of  aar  icgnUr  polvgon,  n  tho  nombtr 
of  tidM,  A  tha  latArior  curiace  ncloaed  bom  ths  foot  «f  the  ban. 
(^nette,  tr  the  niunbtr  of  loen  forming  tlt«  gairison,  /  Um  number  «( 
linear  leet  allotted  to  each  soUier,  V  the  nnmbar  of  sqnsn  Ctat 
occnpied  liy  each  man  in  tbg  Interior,— then 

.  ,  „     ,  nx   A     .       iiF*  . 

/S-nx,  and  Fy»A,  ory-y-y;  whence  -j-  -  A. 

Ajcain,  let  the  peipandlenlar  CcL  from  tlie  ccntri  of  the  polysoa 
67)  to  Ita  nde  AB,  be  t>,  and  let  the  diitance  db  from  the  nde. 

AB  to  tha  bonndarr  line  of  the  availahla  interior  space  *»a  be  4;. 

tkmCb'-p-d;  anaaaC4:AB::Ci:aia,j>:z:;i>-a:  iNa,er«M- 

pg—tbt  riff 

—  ■•«-  —.   Hew,  tha  valaa  of  f  ezpresiad     a  fanctioa  et 

m  and  of  the  angle  of  tha  centre  f,  vhich  U-»  |  cot.  (  f,  varic* 
with  tha  nature  ef  tha  polygon ;  and  npladng  thwefoie  &e 
variable  eeaOoieat  t  oot  t  ^     A  **  l^v*  end  mm,  Oe 

sida«rt]ieUtMierapaoemiiM,-s-— -a-$-x-4->  aadCI- 
«»  X  t  ooL  i  f-0  ^  inTtiM  of  tha  Interior  triangle- 

Osw-i  a  b  ^na  ^kfi(»'~)\  end  A  -  ^^,.±^1 
wbeaee  abo  and  thanes  by  redneUen 

'-jl'*?* VK"*/)!  ^"^•f*''^ 

^-^cot  4  f  areas  foUowi:— 

In  tho  triangle,  0-288 

„     aqture,  0*000 

„     pentagon,  0*888 

„     Leiagon,  O'EM 

IWng        sqnsre,  and  anppoaing  we  hare  ftat,  /^t, 

F-SxS-18,  tE-6S-81  feet  (31  yaidi),  which  may  therefore  be 
taken  as  tha  aide  of  tho  amallest  sqnara  redoubt  to  ba  defended 
by  one  rank  only  of  aoldicn,  tho  gorriion  being  8*  men  in  ainM 
rank,  and  a  rcacrre  equal  to  ono-tbird  of  the  goniaon;  if /~>> 
then  a:-78-a6  feel,  «  nearlj  M-  jardi,  the  ganiaon  being  166 
men.  If  there  aw  to  be  two  lanka, /-U.  and  i-«»*«-80  wda 
nearly,  the  gatriaon  being  340  men-  and  if  two  rantcs,  with  a 
reaerve  eqaal  to  one-third  of  tho  whole  garriaon,/-!  and  «— 11» 
feet,  or  atNNit  88  Tarda,  the  ganiaon  being  4&<t  men. 

Triangular  RedoubU  are  rarely  used,  aa  their  <nteriw 
space  ia  email  and  out  of  proportion  to  tho  loogth  of 
panpct  i  thus  the  smallest  triangular  redoubt  to  be  da- 
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'Jteded  two  ranks  ehould  Kavfr  a  side  {x)  94  yards  in 
bngtfa,  and  a  garrison  of  334  men,  tho  total  length  of 
parapet  reqnirvd  for  thia  force  being  163  Tarda ;  whareas  a 
square  redoubt  of  38  yards  sidd,  whicb  mu  a  total  length 
of  parapet  of  only  163  yards,  will  accommodate  a  garrison 
of  456  men,  admitUng  a  "two-rank  "defence,  with  a  reserve 
of  one-third -the  whole  garrison.  Another  objection  to 
Triuigalar  Redoahto  is  the  giM^  unonnt  of  dead-angle  space 
before  the  e^ento.  Keeping  these  figozes  in  tedoUecBoD, 
the  engineer -will  readily  be  able  to  determine  his  arrange- 
jnent  ^  the  proposed  garrison,  and  to  limit  himself  to  Uie 
least  amoont  of  work  in  parapet  If,  however,  he>has  to 
provide^  in  addition,  for  guns,  for  traverses,  and  for  other 
constraetioDS,  be  most  increase  the  side  of  his  square,  bear- 
ing in  mind  th^t  in  the  square  of  38  yards  side  the 
augmentation  of  1  yard  per  aide  adds  only  13  men  to.the 
garrison,  raising  it  to  468,  whilst,  it  adds  549  square  feet 
to  the  interior  space ;  so  that^  a>  the  12  men  require  only 
316  MDare  feet,  there  will  be  an  addition  of  333  rauaie  foot 
towards  tits  additional  provision  specified.  And  if  the  side 
brincreased  to  45  yards,  and  the  garrison  to  540  men  there 
will  be  a  sorplos  interior  space  of  2709  square  feet,  being 
■nfficient  for  barbettes,  fomthree  guns  aiid  one  howitzer, 
and  for  a  traverse;  this  size  may  therefore  bo  assumed 
as  the  best  for  a  Doimal  redoubt  It  has  beun  usual  to 
aasnme  that  a  redoubt  should  not  have  more  than  180  yards 
of  parapet,  bat  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for 
Ihia  assamption;  and  it  may  be  said  with  eonfidmce 
that  a  redoubt  mth  doable  this  extent  of  parent  will  be 
■aperior  to  a  field  fort  of  tho  same  strength  of  garrison,  even 
thongh  the  fort  has  the  theoretical  advantage  of  reciprocal 
defence^  The  ditches  of  larger  redoubts  are  sometimes, 
when  cirenmstances  admit,  defended  by  Caponni^res  {&e, 
SB)  placed  cither  at  the  anglea  w  in  the  tniddle  gf  the  udes. 
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TImm  caponniirea  are  built  of  timber  »ad  roofed  with  logs 
or  fascines,  covered  with  earth ;  occasionally  the  ditches 
are  defen4i9d  by  coontenearp  galleries  at  the  angles^  con- 
■tructfid  of  the  same  materials  as  the  capminiirefli'^at  buried 
in  the  coantenearpi  Acoen  is  obtained  I7'  galleries 
levettod  with  timber  descending  from  the  int^or  of  the 
work  into  the  caponntire,  and  beneath  the  ditch-  to  the 
oounterscarp  gaUeries.  In  fi^  4<^  one  of  the  angles  is 
shown  with  an  indented  parapet  as  a  means  of  correcting 
the  defect  of  a  dead  salient ;  but  this  is  difficult  of 
ooQStniction,  and  it  will  goncrally  be  preferable  either  to 
ml  it  off  OS  in  another  angle  of  tho  figure,  or  to  round 
it  as  in  a  third,  or  to  occupy  it  by  a  gun  «»  barhetle, 
aa  in  the  fourth.  Of  Forts,  fig.  41  exhibits  a  Star-Fort  of 
d^fe  pMDta  formed  upon  a  sqnar^  which  is  tax  preferable 


to  one  of  six  points  formed  npon  a  triangle,  aa  giving  com- 
paratively more  available  interior  space,  Tbe  defect,  how* 
ever,  in  this  trace  is  that,  though  the  intermediate  angle  F 
is  euffidently  open — as  it  exceeds  60* — the  angles  A  and 
B  are  less  than  60*.  Down  to  the  lowest  limit  of  such 
forts,  in  which  AB  of  fig.  41  is  taken  at  60  yards,  and  the 
Bides  AE,  £F,  £B  at  30  yards,  there  is  still  sofficient  space 
to  aeeommodate  the  nocosmij  garrison, .which  should  bein 
that  ease  abont  900  men.  It  is  nseless  to  describe  those 
forms  of  stai^forts  wludi  would  not  aeeommodate  the  re- 
qtdred  gtrriaons;  but  that  represented  In  fig.  59  ti  well 


Fia  S9.— IVaes  of  Stti-Ftft. 

fitted  for  a  large  garrison.  The  following  is  a  nmple 
Gonstmctioa  on  a  pentagon.  Bisect  AB  in  C;  make 
the  perpendicular  CP  -  }  AB ;  join  AP  and  BP  ;  make  B(2 
and  Kd  each  -j*.  of  AB,  and  join  de,  dc  In  this  case  the 
at  A  and  B  will  be  64*,  and  ^  short  ridea  (with  an 
exterior  aide  of  120  yarda)fladi  SSyaidL  IVom  whethaa 
bean  already  aud,  Demi-bastiooed  Forts  (fig.  43)  wQl  rardy 
be  osad;  but  when  the  proposed  garrison  requires  a  large 
amount  of  accommodatwn,  and  there  is  time  to  under* 
take  such  works,  the  bastioned  trace  should  be  adopted,  as 
it  introduces  a  principle  hot  observed  to  the  preceding 
traces,  namely,  that  of  defending  the  whole  by  a  part,  the  op* 
poute  flanks  EO,  FQ  (fig  43}  of  the  two  bastions  QEAEa, 
GFBFO  dafuidlng  the  Intenrening  cnrtein  OG  bet«reen 
them,  aa  well  aa  the  faeea  A^  BF  of  the  bastions— whilst 
the  fire  of  one  flank  necessarily  sees  the  escarp  of  the 
opposite  «i«  and  defends  it  the  bastions  are  ind'-id, 
like  their  analogous  lunettes,  works  in  themselves,  the 
curtain  -being  only  a  connecting  line,  forming  several 
bastions  into  one  connected  whole.  42  is  a  square 
bastioned  fort,  but  the  pentagon  is  a  better  form,  aud 
should  be  adopted  when  practicable.  The  bastioned  form 
of  field  forts  i»A  been  derived  from  the  more  massive  atme- 
taies  adopted  in  the  peraunent  defences  of  fortnwc%  and 
its  histo^,  so  interesting  in  itself,  will  be  given  in  a 
futnro  p^  Little  fnrther  need  be  said  on  this  sec- 
tion of  the  subject,  except  to  point  out  the  great-import- 
ance of  field-worka  in  securing  a  base  of  operations  for  an 
advancing  army.  Fig.  49  (page  436)  exhibits,  for  ex- 
ample, a  bridge  head  ctmsistuig  of  a  butioned  front,  with 
either  sim^e  strai^t  branches  or  branches  with  a  short 
flank,  as  ahown  in  the  figure  (sea  also  fig  60  below). 
This  is  tedinieally  called  a  Horn  Work;  and  if  there 
hod  beep  two  such  fronts  so  placed  as  to  throw  a  bostioit 
in  the  centre,  and  connected  as  before  with  the  river 
by  straight  branches,  the  work  would  have  been  called 
a  Crown  VVork.  Lunettes  and  even  Redans  may  also  be 
used,  as  in  left  side  of  fig.  3G,  for  a  similar  purpose,  where 
the  olgeet  ia  first  to  secure  the  bridge  from  the  enemy's 
attack  and  flra,  and  aacondly  to  allow  the  defending  ars*^ 
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to  muHMm  oo  tbe  oppgsit*  Bida;  bob  in  proportion 
to  the  nambon  to  bo  ^laned  onr  the  bridge,  uid  to 


•  Fia  M.— Honi  Vorit  dafwding  Bridga, 

tlv  extent  of  adrunce  cootemplated,  it  will  be  neceasery 
•iUter  to  inereaae  the  importaace  of  tiie  works  forming  the 
bridge  luftd,  or  to  torm  more  than  one  bridge  in  connexion 
with  them.  Kothtngctnbemon^U  toaretreetinsanny 
than  tobe  diireobock  opon  a  river  without  a  line  of  intraDch- 
Bint  auflSdent  to  enable  it  to  maintain  iti  gronod  wliiltt  ita 
anrnn^ementi  for  paasiug  the  rlrer  are  in  progreaa.  Fig.  60 
exhibits  one  ecch  arraogement,  in  which  the  Horn  Work 
front  has  been  mnch  enlarged,  and  a  lonette  as  a  keep 
inttodaced  within  it  The  mode  in  which  the  trooiM  can 
move  ont  at  the  eidoa,  under  protection  ui  covering  and 
flanking  parapeta^  ia  ahown,  as  well  as  the  barbettea  fur 
gtu^  whjdi  beeome  ■weeaaaix  ia  works  having  so  im- 
poftaDtan  object    lig.  61  r^meata  a  line  of  ^uuUe 


tia.  CI.— TenalQi  iDtrasdimMiU  pratoctiiig  Brldgw, 

Intienehments  in  front  of  the  lunette,  and  a  line  of 
iBtnnehment  on  the  near  aide  of  the  river,  inm  yut  at 
vhieh  Uie  last  tenniaal  brabdiea  of  the  tonailua  an 
flanked.  In  this  flgore  T,  T  represAnt  traveiaas,  and  F,  F 
either  chuna  or  lineb  of  pickets  placed  across  the  stream, - 
the  object  of  the  first  being  to  secare  the  bridge  from  the 
ricochet  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  second  to  secnre  it 
from  destmetion  by  burning  or  exploeive  bodies  launched 
by  the  enemy  up  tiie  stream,  to  float  down  upon  the  bridge. 
More  extended  iatreochmenu  might  be  formed  of  lines 
4if  lunettea  with  tntervening  intreoelmients ;  bat  it  ii 
UDCweassary  hare  to  purane  the  subject  further,  as  the 
engineer  must  necessarily  adapt  hts  works  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  army  for  which  he  is 
mquired  to  prepare  a  defensive  position,  from  which  it  may 
either  advance  or  retire,  without  risk  or  ooofnuon,  as  the 
.aeeewitiee  of  war  may  require. 

FuKJLKBirr  FoBTmouiov. 

-If,  n  has  bean  stated,  simple  lines  or  works  of  tortifica- 
<atioB  have  been  .adopted  even  by  the  mdeit  tribes  of 
wandering  aafages,  for  their  temporary  defence  or  security, 
the  mora  massive  and  artistio  woAs  of  permanent  defence 
woold  aeem  to  imply  a  certain  amoant  of  eiviUtation.  As 


ai^  art,  indeed.  Fortification  is  alnuwt  co-exUtent  with 
society.  When 'men  first  assembled  together  ior  mutual 
protection,  end  placed  their  habitations  in  one  spot, 
the  law  of  necessity,  springing  in  this  case  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  aelf-dflfence,  rendered  it  indispensftble  for  them  to 
adopt  means  for  secnring  their  families  and  their  property 
against  the  sudden  inroads  of  enemies.  In  the  cat^  *gs% 
men  were  sufSciently  protected  by  a  wall,  from  behind  whidi 
they  could  with  safety  discharge  darts,  arrows,  and  other 
missiles  against  an  assailant.  But  when,  iu  the  progresc 
uf  improvement,  new  and  more  powerful  meanj  of  attack 
were  discovered,  it  became  aecesssry  to  incrtsse,  in  a  cor 
responding  degfee,  the  power  of  resistance ;  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  feeble  defensive  structures  of  primitive 
times  were  aupersoded  by  solid  ramparts,  flanked  and  com- 
manded by  elevated  toners;  and,  as  the  power  of  attacking 
fortresses  or  places  of  strength  became  augmented  by  sue 
cessive  devices  and  inventions,  so  the  means  of  resistanue 
became  proportionally  increased,  until  the  art  of  Fortifica- 
tion arrived  at  a  state  of  comparative  perfection,  in  which 
for  many  ogea  it  remained  Learly  stationary. 

The  various  improvements  which  were  from  time  to 
time  made,  in  strengthening  the  walls  and  iu  adding  to 
the  defences  of  aucicnt  cities,  are  recorded  lu  history,  and 
need  not  be  detailed  in  this  place.  The  first  walls  of 
which  we  read  were  of  brick.  Amongst  the  ancient 
Qreoka,  brick  and  nibble  atouea  intermixed  were  used, 
us  we  find  from  the  description  ct  tho  wall  widch  con- 
nected Mount  Uymcttus  with  the  city  of  Athens;  but, 
surrounding  several  cities  were  works  of  Cyclopean  chir- 
Bcter,  built  of  huge  stones,  withont  mortar,  placed  with 
their  longer  axis  transversely  to  the  line  nf  wall,  atid 
arranged  with  great  cats  and  skill  The  walls  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  indicate  a  prodigious  advancement  in  the  art 
of  Fortification,  uid  ore  justiy  accounted  amongst  the 
wonders  of  the  tnciuit  world.  Those  of  tlie  former  dif, 
ascribed  hj  some  to  Belua,  and  by  others  to  Semitamia^ 
were  thirty-two  feet  in  thickness,  ai.d  one  hnndmd 
feet  in'  height,  snrmonntod  at  intervals  by  towem 
ten  feet  higher,  and  cemeLted  by  means  of  bitnman  of 
asphaltunt they  encompassed  a  vast  area,  and  presented 
a  solid  defence,  which  no  means  of  attack  kaown  in  ancient 
times  were  sufficient  to  overcome  or  boat  down.  The  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  thongh  of  smaller  dimonsioua,  appear  to  have 
been  little  inferior  in  strength  and  solidity  to  those  of 
Babylon  ;  fur,  in  the  siege  of  that  capital  by  Vcspaaian, 
all  the  lUanan  battering-ianu  and  other  engiaea,  though 
need  with  the  utmost  vigonr  through  a  whole  night,  oa\f 
aucceeded  in  disengaging  four  stot.es  iu  the  masonry  of  tha 
tower  of  Autonia,  But  after  Fortification  had  arrived  at  the 
state  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  works  of  these  and  other 
cities,  it  remained  stationary  for  ages,  and  perhaps  even 
retrograded  somewhat,  until  the  discovery  of  gunpowder, 
the  invention  nf  artillery,  and  the  application  of  both  U 
military  parpoaes,  effected  an  entire  revolution  in  the  prin- 
ciplaa  of  attack  and  dofenea'  Then  the  towera,  whieh  had 
formed  aeeare  flanking  defences  against  assailaate  armed 
only  with^uTowa  and  darts,  no  longer  afforded  protec- 
tion against  prtyectilcs  discharged  from  cannon ;  and  even 
those  battlements  which  had  defied  the  catapult  and  the  bat- 
tcrtng-ram  speedily  fell  before  the  new  force  with  which  they 
were  assailed, 'bnrying  tlieir  defenders  in  their  ruins. 

The  ancient  system  of  Fortification  being  thus  found 
of  littie  avail  agunst  the  new  method  of  attack  which 
came  into  general  use  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  became  indftpenaibly  necessary  to  adopt  im- 
proved methods  of  defence.  The  plan  of  fortifying  with 
bastions  ia  believed  to  have  originated  with  the  Italians 
eady  in  the  fifteenth  century;  though  Fapaciuo  IVAntoni. 
pcofNMrof  trtilleiy  and  anginserisg  of  Turin,  itatoi,  ta 
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liad  beau  eooBtnicted  in  tba  preceding  centoiy,  wad  that 
the  ndn  of  a  Urn  bwtion  wbidi  had  formed  part  df  the 
fortificatitms  of  IWId,  'built  for  Duke  LoaU  irf  EAray, 
«tili-»xisted  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Uiat  time.  The  bastions 
OQ  the  eaoeiatff  of  Verona,  built  by  the  Italian  engineer 
Uieheli,  in  Oa  year  1923,  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  oldest  extant;  and  the  next,  probably,  are  those  of 
the  dtadel  of  Antwerp,  which  were  Gonstmcted  for  the  em< 
paror  Charles  V,  in  IMS,  by  the  Italian  engmeer  Paciotto 
IVUrbinOb  These  bastions  are  small,  witli  narrow  gorges 
•nd  abort  flanks  and  f  acee,  and  are  ^aoad  at  great  diatancea 
ham  one  aiiothsr.  it  being  the  inwtable  practice,  at  the 
time  when  they  were  built,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
tfterwaida,  to  atteek  the  enrtaina,  and  not  the  faces  of  the 
bastions. 

Errard  of  Bois-le-dno  was  the  firat  in  France  who  laid 
down  rules  respeoting  the  beat  method  of  fortifying  a  place, 
so  as  to  cover  its  flai±.  He  was  one  of  the  piincijMl  ofiScers 
of  the  engineers  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  a  corps  formed  by 
Snlly,  who  was  grand  master  or  master  general  of  artiUeiy 
in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  IT.,  oat  of  the  best  instracted  and 
moat  e^MtieDced  muitaiy  men.  TbSt  cnpi  is  now  tiie 
Ovpa  de  GWnfe,  and  to  this  maioluna  its  adantiflo 
character.  At  the  command  (MC  the  minister,  Errard 
-vrote  a  book  on  the  solgeet^  which  vaa  pabliahed  in 
1594,  and  in  whicli  the  details  of  his*method  are  explained. 
Am  a  writer  on  fortification,  he  was  preceded  tn 'France  by 
Beril  de  la  TreQIc^  who  published  his  work  on  fbrtifying 
towns  snd  castles  in  1567.  Errard  fortified  inwards ;  and 
in  the  square,  pentagon,  hexagon,  heptagon,  and  octagon 
lie  made  the  flank  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  bastion ; 
bat  in  the  eoneagon,  and  in  polygons  of  a  greater  Dumbsr 
■of  oidea,  he  made  it  perpendicular  to  the  eurtain.  Tm  his 
method,  however,  the  gorges  are  too  small,  the  emhrasnree 
are  too  obliqae,  and  the  ditch  is  almost  defenedess.  This 
engineer  conatmcted  part  of  the  enceinte  of  the. citadel  of 
Dontens,  the  citadel  of  Amiens,  and  some  works  at  Mont- 
woil  and  Calais. 

Aatoine  de  Ville,  who  sacceeded  &rard,  published  a 
treatise,  dated  1629,  in  which  he  completed  mach  that  his 
predecessor  had  only  sketched,  and  rectified  various  defects 
in  the  method  of  the  latter.  He  was  employed  under 
Xonis  Xllt.,  and  constructed  new  enceintes  for  Montreuil 
tad  Galaia  His  meUiod  of  forti^u  has  been  deoomin* 
■ated  by  smne  the  French  Uethod,  ana  by  others  the  Cton- 
ponnd  System  {SytUnu  d  trmt  comport  because  it  united 
the  Ital^  and  Spanish  methods,  from  the  latter  of  which 
it  differs  only  in  having  no  second  flanks  and  fichant  lines 
of  drienee,  and  in  not  confining  the  flanked.or  aatient  angle 
of  the  bastion  to  ninety  d^reos.  The  JeadiDg  maxims  of 
De  Tillc  were  to  place  the  flanks  perpendiculuiy  to  the 
cnrtain,  to  make  them  eqdal  to  the  demigorges,  or  a  sixth 
part  of  the  aide  of  the  interior  polygon,  and,  in  the 
feaxagon  and  all  higher  polygons,  to  confine^  the  flanked 
ug^  tomne^d^rees.  But  uiiamethodialiahle  to  nearly 
the  same  olgectlons  ae  that  of  JErrat^  as  the  embroanrea 
are  too  oblique,  especially  in  the  polygons,  and  the  ditch  is 
ill  defended. 

In  1645,  sixteen  ■  years  after,  tlie  publication  of  De 
Title's,  appeared  the  treatise  the  Oomte  de  Pagan,  which 
-contained  the  development  .of  a  system  that,  in  a  short 
time,  entirely  superseded  those  ot  his  predecessors.  It  was 
the  CtHute  de  I^gan  who  first  disengaged  the  science  of 
Fortification  from  a  number  of  sappositions  whidi  custom 
^had  eonseerated,  and  wbich,  resting  more  on  abstract 
mathematical  reasoning  thaa  on  practical  experience,  had 
hitherto  retarded  the  progress  of  the  art.  This  engineer 
aerved  at  twenty-five  siegee  with  great  repntation;  but 
Jiaviiic  become  blind  at  the  age  o(  thirty-eigh^  he  via 


obli^  to  retira  fi^m  the  senice^  in  which  he  h-d  alvftdy 
obtained  the  rank  (then  aacond  only  to  that  umiHiyj  |>( 
France)  of  maxeaehal-de^aiiiP)  and  he  diad^.7ain  after 
completing  the  treatise  above  mentioned.  He  had  from 
his  eariiest  years  devoted  hitaiself  to  the  study  cf  m^ha^ 
maties  and  lottificatuma,  and  he  published  several  works 
on  astronomy  besides  his  celebrated  work  on  Fortiflcation. 
Pi^^  made  the  flank  perpendienlar  to  the  line  of  de- 
fence, in  ord«  as  much  as  poasilie  to  cover  the  face  d  tiie 
opposite  bastion ;  and  be  devised  a  method  •  of  bnilding 
casemates  peculiar  to  himself.  Yaaban  borrowed  froQ 
Pagan  Iheleogthof  ]ua'perpeiidienlar,aiid  AUain  Maneestm 
M^let,  whote  constraction  has  found  much  favour,  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  prindples  Pagan  had  laid  down.* 

The  hbresehu  de'  Tanban  was  bom  in  163Sj  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Ccnnto  de  Pagan's  death,  he  had 
already  acquired  reputation  at  several  sieges.  Vaahaa 
followed  up  the  prindplee  suggested  \fj  Pagan,  and  em-, 
ployed  them  extensively,  with  consummate  skill  and  judg- 
ment He-coiutracted  33  new  fortresses,  repaired  and  im- 
proved 100,  and  conducted  about  50  sieged.  His  extensive 
works,  especially  the  treatise  De  CAttaque  Hdtla  JDifitat 
da  Ptaett,  puUnhsd  in  1737,  mak  for  thenuetvee.  Fhin 
tiieea  woiks  have  been  eompled  the  systeips  which,  in  the 
military  schools,  are  denominated  Vanban's  flrst,  secmd,  and 
third  systems  of  Foftification,  and  which  the  reader  will  fioif 
developed  in  the  sequel  Had  the  genius  of  Vsnban  Bean 
applied  to  the  discovery  of  a  method  for  securing  a  penna* 
nent  superiority  to  the  defence  of  fortified  places,  posterity 
would  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  him,  and  even  humsin'' 
ity  would  have  had  cause,  to  rejoice  in  such  a  triumph  of 
military  art  But,  bdng  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  most 
ambitious  monarch  oS  modem  times,  Louis  SIT.,  he  wpUed 
his  great  ta^de  to  ftunrardbtitaiaater'a  view^  and  pemted 
that  irreaistible  natom  of  attack'  whidi  has  ever  smee  heen 
BO  successfully  foDowed.  Before  his  time  the  superiority  was 
on  the  side  of  the  defence ;  but  he  so  completely  reversed 
the  ease  that  the  success  of  an  attack,  conducted  sdentifically 
and  with  adequate  means,  has  been  until  the  preBent  time 
a  matterof  certainty.*  Tanban  was  no  ordinaiy  man  in  any 
sense.  As  the  inventor  of  parallels  in  sieves,  and  of  rico- 
chet fire,  he  stands  in  the  firat  rank  of  mihtary  engbeeis ; 
and  as  he  conducted' 63  sieges,  and  took  part  in  140 
battles  and  skirmishes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  teapect 
of  experience  he  atanda  in  no  inferior  podtion:  At  nf^ 
five  years  of  age  he  attuned  the  hi|^^  honour,  of  tho 
French  atmy,  bdng  created  nanhu  of  Fiance;  'yet 
amidst  his  stirring  ttd  Boceeasfnl  military  life  he  never 
cessed  to  turn  to  aeconnt  tiie  geometrical  knowledge  fov 
which  he  was  distinguished  when  a  yoath,  and  whim  had 
obtained  for  him  the  early  notice  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^ 
His  mind  was  neveridle,  and  was  conitaotly  directed  to  pro- 
jects of  public  utility,  dvil  as  well  as  militan ;  and  he  left 
behind  him  records  of  so^  labonit  In -12-  fdio  nuumaciipt 
volumes,  entitled  Me*  OidvOh,  a  wonderful  moramant 
of  hia  aUli^  and  industry. 

It  Uinno,  Baron  de  Coehom,  flrst  a  gsneral  of  artiUeiy. 
then  a  lieutenant-general  of  infantry,  and  nitimatdy  diiee- 


»  Uallet  cOMtractod  outward*,  makiifg.f n  mny  flpiw  or  pol Of 
damigorgs  eqiul  to  a  fifth  pvt  of  tlie  sido  of  Uw  Intvior  polygon  or 
figort,  tlio.c»ptUl  of  th(  bwtion  tqatX  to  •  tUrd  put  ot  tU  m»«  rfdj, 
the  enrtala  •Qn«l  to  tiin«-flflh»  or  thiico  tho  d•Ini(OTg^  sad  U»  Mgto 
irf  the  lUak  tmwl  to  08".  ThefeceeoftheUrtfeMindtbiMMlMMe 
determined  by  the  Bom  of  defeiiM,  which  we  luaab  rvm  tkm 
dsU  an  the  otlier  Iliwt  end  angle*  «r»  ewUy  fwad. 

igeehU  wonc  De  rAUnmu  ttd*  la  DV***'  <*«  P'^'  P??"^ 
»  The  protneted  dege  of  SobMrtopd  )■  no  exception,  to  tWa  r*4. 
The  length  of  ite  resUtwice.wai  doe  to  the  hcl  thet  the.  rwuioee  at 
the  dUponl  of  the  allied  «nDl*i  did  not  enBee  tor  to  iavMtoent,  sad 
that  the  RowUm  were  In  coneeqaenoe  ahle  to 

MN  MiBforamnti  oT  mm,  natmU.  and  pnritlone:  indeed,  at  Unf. 
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tof-g«neral  <tf  all  tlie  fotUfied  places  belonging  to  ti«  Unitad 
Provincee  o(  Hcdiand,  waa  tho  contemporary  and  rinl  ot 
VaobaiL  Hum  able  onginoer,  canvincea  that,  however  ex- 
pendnly-the  rampart  <rf  a  town  may  bo  eonstnieted,  it 
cannot  long  roust  ths  shock  of  -  heavy  ordnance,  invented 
three  different  ^sterns  by  which  such  obstacles  are  thrown 
in  the  way  of  a  besieging  force  that,  although  the  place  bo 
not  thereby  rendered  impregmble,  it  can  only  be  reached 
with  great  difficulty  and  haaird.  But  these  qvtems,  witfa- 
oQt  modification,  are  only  &{^licable  to  low  ud  swampy 
sitoationa,  such  as  are  to  be  foond  io  HoUaod,  and  an 
therefore  not  available  in  localities  of  a  diffinmat  description. 
TiTevertbeleas,  Bergon-op-Zoom,  Mannheim,  and  odier  places 
fortified  by  this  engineer,  porticuloriy  the  two  named,  hare 
very  gr«at  merit,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  besieger 
to  peaB&ate  into  any  of  the  works  without  being  exposed, 
on  all  sides,  to  the  fire  of  the  beeieged,  who  are  ander 
cover,  and  from  wboae  artillery  and  mugketij  fire  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  an  assaiknt  to  shelter  hunaelC  In 
fact,  CWiorn  WW  a  great  master,  and  combined  with  the 
bartioned  trace,  as  wiU  be  ej^tained  when  his  system  is 
noticed,  many  of  the  means  <tf  defence  springing  from 
another  source.  He  pabUshed  his  fint  wort  on  Fortificsr 
tion  before  he  had  acquired  mncfa  experience ;  and  in  forti- 
fying Bergen-op-Zoom,  which  is  allowed  to  be  his  master- 
piece, he  did  not  reproduce,  exempt  b  fragmantuy  delaiK 
at^  of  his  publiahea  systenuk 

Since  Vauban's  time  several  improvements  have  been 
Boggested,  particularly  by  Cormootaigae,  who  entered  the 
coipe  of  French  eu^neeia  in  1T16,  nine  years  after  Tao- 
baa's  death,  and  died  a  mareachal-de-camp  in  ITSOl  Borne 
aeooont  of  the  qr"tem  of  Connontaigne  will  be  found  in 
a  mbeeqoent  mrt  of  this  articla  The  three  methods 
enanciatod  by  Belidor  are  all  applicable  to  all  octigoa  of 
200  toises.  Scheiter  distingaiued  his  systems  as  great, 
mean,  and  little,  in  imitation  of  Pagan,  requiring  the  ex- 
terior sides  of  the  polygon  to  bn  200, 180,  and  160  toisee  re- 
spectively. He  adopted  from  Castriotto  detached  bastions, 
and  made  use  of  a  oontinuous  fansse-btaye.  Fritach,  a  Pole, 
prc^tosed  two  methods,  which  he  exemplified  on  different 
polygons,  DogsD,  a  Dntehman,  aftsr  aDtunerating,  in- 1 
brae  volume  on  FMtifioetionf  Tarions  modes  employed  by 
difierent  writers  for  determining  the  salient  angle^  selected 
throe  as  most  worthy  of  afiproval,  and  proposed  as  many 
methods  of  constmction,  one  of  which  is  oorrowed  from 
Fritach,  the  Polei  Pietro  Sardi,  an  Italian,  su^ested  a 
pecaliar  method  of  eonstrucuon  on  a  hexagon.  Toe  Sieur 
de  Fontaine  foand  the  flanked  or  salisnt  angle  of  the  bas> 
tioo  by  adding  15*  to  hdf  the  angle  of  the  figure,  from 
the  aqnare  iu»  to  the  dodaewon,  In  which  lost  it  becomes 
90*f  and  at  ttdslu  continued  it  in  all  tbe  higher  pdygon& 
Ho  also  cottstracted  ootward%  and,  in  every  regular  figure, 
node  ths  curtain  equal,  to  73  toises,  the  faoe  of  the 
bastion  to  48,  and  the  flank,  which  he  placed  porpendiculariy 
to  the  curtain,  to  18  toises,  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  cortaio. 
Oianam  and  Miiller  delivered  e&ch  four  methods  of  eonstruo- 
tion,  the  porticnlara  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  respfc- 
^0  worsa  la  1701  CSuriee  Biaaet,  who,  as  engineer- 
Bztiaoidinaiy,  served  wish  the  duke  of  Cnmberland  in  tiie 
Netherlands,  and  woe  present  daring  the  siege  of  Bergen- 
O^Zoom  hy  Harshal  Lowendahl,  published  a  treatise  on 
tkA  theory  and  construction  of  Fortification,  in  which  then 
are  qaany  sensible  and  judicions  remarks ;  and  this  may  also 
be  siud  of  ea  £sMai  ntr  la  Fortification,  on  Mxamtn  dt» 
Cauaa  dt  la  grand«  mpSriorite  de  tAttw^ue  tur  la  Dtfentt, 
publislied  anonymoatly  in  17S5.  In  a  work  entitled 
Sdmet  da  la  Qyterrt,  which  appeared  at  Turin  in  1747,  a 
new  method  of  ecmstmction  is  prupoeedt  in  which  ths 
principal  novdtiM  an  mines  nnder  all  the  works,  and 
ngnlar  oonimiiicatiaDB  irith  then      means  of  snUor* 


mneoos  gallflries,  to  be  resorted  to  u  dm  may  ap- 
proaehfls  the  body  of  the  place.   1^  third  volume  of  tb» 

(Ettvm  ifilitaires  contains  useful  observations  and  ""^T'ft" 
relative  to  irregular  Fortification;  and  in 'the  at^lement 
to  the  Rherut  of  Marshal  Soxe,  by  Baron  d'Eepagnae, 
the  aubject  of  Fortification  is  amply  discussed,  and  an 
accurate  description  given  of -the  different  means  of  attack 
and  defence.  Besides  the  writers  above  enumerated  may- 
be mentioned  the  Chevalier  St  Jntien,  an  able  enpneer, 
who  pobliahed  a  method  by  which,  he'  asseiti^  woria  auqr 
be  eonstmoted  at  less  expense,  yet  in  sndLa  manner  m  to 
render  the  defence  more  formidable;  Francisco  Harchi,  of 
Bologna,  who  in  1598  furnished  no  less  than  139  different 
metlwds  of  constructing  fortifications,  many  of  which  an 
valuable,  and  from  which  subsequent  engineen  have 
greaUy  profited ;  Bombelle,  who  established.three  kinds  of 
Fortification,  called  the  grand  royal  {grand  royal),  th» 
mean  royal  (moyni  royal),  and  the  Uttle  royal  (pttit  reyoQi 
Blondel,  who  published  a  system  divided  into  two  principal 
heads,  the  great  and  the  littl^  whose  exterior  sides  an  re> 
spectively  §00 and  170  tinses;  DonatoBosetti,  a  canoa  «C 
Leghorn,  who  wrote  on  themeuiod  of  eonstiaettiigworkain 
what  he  calls  Fortifieatioa  A  reboun,  or  Fortification  in  re- 
verse, so  denominiUed  because  the  reentering  angle  of  the 
countetscarp  being  oppoute  to  the  flanked  angle,  it  will,  ac- 
cording to  him,  be  necessaryto  attack  it  from  the  nverse  sidfr 
of  the  other  worka ;  and  Antouio  de  Uerbart,  major  of  artil* 
tery  in  the  duke  of  Wdrtemberg's  service,  who  published  a 
treatise  on  Fortifications  with  what  he  culls  at^tdar  fUf- 
gofu.  The  treatise  entitled  Jfotuell*  itau^  dt  fortifitr 
Ut  Ptaca,  tiree  da  taHkodet  du  Cknalier  dt  VUle,  du  Comie 
d*  F^am,  it  de  Jf.  VamboH,  am  des  Bmarjwi  far  Pottin 
rrnforti,  mr  let  deueim  du  Ca^aime  Marvki,  a  ntr  eems 
de  U.  SloHdti,  which  appeared  in  1689,  is  full  of  stnwg 
reasoning,  whence  the  author  deduced  a  new  system ;  bat 
it  contaiaa  littie  that  is  original,  ttumgh  it  gives  nnmer- 
ons  references  to  what  had  previously  appeared,  and  die- 
poees  the  difi'erent -parts  in  a  judicious  manner.  M.  d» 
Uontalembert^a  system  of  easemated  and  tsverse  fin  has 
been  in  part  adopted  in  the  splendid  fortress  of  Aleasandria^ 
in  Italy,  vhict  was  eonatmctad  nnder  the  ^rectioa  of 
Napoleon. 

Of  tbe  mon  recent  treatises  on  fortification,  that  of  U, 
de  Boosmard,  entitled  Btni  Giniral  de  Fortxjioation,  fAU 
toque  et  de  Hiftnee  dee  Ptaett,  done  Irqurl  eet  deux  Seiemtrr 
mmt  expliquiet  et  mieet  Fune  par  FatUre  &  la  portee  de  tout 
le  »umde,  is.  very  elaborate  and  complete,  and  ei^oys  a  de- 
servedly high  reputation  for  accuracy  and  reeeardi. 

Camot's  Traiti  de  la  Di/en»e  da  Placet  Fortet  waa 
written  to  serve  a  .«mpMai7parpoee ;  and  theefsaeiated 
celebrity  wluch  it  acqnired  on  its  first  ^>pesraoee  £m  baM 
succeeded  by  an  equally  nnfbnnded  nt^lect  Tha  mm 
prominent  innovati(Ku  recommended  in  this  treatise  wen — 
first,  an  aI.eration,  which,  however,  was  not  ori^iul,  intlia 
trace  or  outline  of  the  polygon ;  secondly,  the  suppression 
of  the  exterior  nvetment  of  the  covered-way,  known  as- 
the  counterscarp;  thirdly,  the  detaehment  of  the  escarp- 
wall  from  the  nmpart,  and  the  constractioii  of  the  latter 
without  revMement;  fourthly,  destructive  peisonal  cou- 
Oict  with  the  besiegers  bymeaos  of  fr^nent  swties;  and, 
lostiy,  vertical  fin  as  tha  bans  rather  than  the  accesioiy  of 
thedefenea  "Vnth  regard  to  these  innovations,  all  of  whiA 
the  resder  will  find  aUy  discussed  in  Jone^s  Jounutli 
Siegtt  in  Spen*  and  Poriwfal,  vol  it,  it  msy  be  reniatked 
that  by  means  of,  an  increased  expenditure  fur  retrench- 
ments and  casemates,  as  recommended  by  Camot,  tiie 
strength  of  particular  portions  of  the  polygon  may  be  in- 
creased; and  that,  if  he  has  failed  in  tracing  a  perfect 
front,  fonnded  on  the  bans  of  Montalemberf s  system  of 
easemated  and  nvana  9m,  he  liw  at  letst  fesenad  a  vabr 
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able  snggofctioD  from  nnmentod  neglect,  and  rendered  an 
unportant  service  to  leieam  by  directing  the  attration  of 
uiiitity  mea  to  meftos  likely  to  create  a  barrier  aguoet 
tbe  growing  poirera  of  the  attaciL 

Tlie  Tratte  de  Fortijienltoit  Soutei^iiu,  ntivi  de  quatre 
Utmoirti  tw  le*  3fiiu$,  by  Moaz^  Ueatenant^lonel 
of  angtoeert  in  the  French  service,  pnbliahed  at  Paris  in 
1804,  ia  Uie  miht  complete  vofk  on  the  aalyeet  of  which 
ft  treota  wUtdi  has  yet  ban  gjven  to  tha  public.  Subter- 
laneon  KocUficatlon  is  a  branch  of  the  art  which,  nntil 
tecently,  was  wholly  neglected  in  England,  and  in  which 
Ilrittsh  engineers  were  far  behind  thur  brethren  of  tlie 
ContinenL  We  learn  from  Colonel  Jones's  work  on  the 
Peninsalnr  sieges  that  the  dnke  of  Wellington's  army  in 
Spaio  waa  withoat  a  trained  sapper  or  miner  nntil  lata  in 
the  year  1813.  Id  this  respect  things  are  now  changed,  I 
and  in  the  En^neers  the  army  has  the  aaaistanea  of  a  body 
of  men  well  itutructed  in  ihe  duties  of  tha  trench,  tbe  tap, 
and  the  mine,  tbongh  it  cannot  be  said  even  now  that 
the  corps  of  •  Engineers  is  of  snfficient  strength.  Xor  can 
this  coqu,  as  some  contend,  be  supplemented  by  civil  labour 
in  time  of  Kar.  Discipline  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  whole  military  system  rests,  and  the  bi^iest  skill, 
nnleaa  strictly  aabndiBated  to  it,  will  avaO  litue  in  war. 
The  vndiseitJinel  labearer,  'wha^  under  ordinary  cireum- 
sttoooa  would  have  worked  witji  the  greatest  effort,  would 
ba  found  worse  *han  useless  if  forced  to  work  on  his  knees 
io  a  sap,  exposed  to  an  enemy's  fire,  or  upon  his  ba?k  in 
•t  countermine,  with  the  knowledge  that  tha  enemy's  miner, 
though  he  cannot  fix  his  procue  iKwition,  is  probably  within 
striking  diHtance. 

Before  going  further  it  u  deurabia  to  recur  to  tlte 
earlier  meuods,  and  to  investigato  the  manner  in  which 
thft  ancient  arraagement  of  a  wall,  vrith  round  or  aquara 
towait,  jmsaod  into  the  i<roaont  aystema  of  defence^  Fi^ 
63  will  expbtD  the  natural  and  probable  manner  in  vhidi 


Fie.  IS.  — laMtrsUng  tkt  Gniwtb  of  the  Button, 
the  old  tower  or  rather  towar^ort  [lalMrde)  grew  into  the 
pentagonal  baatioa  If,  for  example,  linea  oif  defence  be 
drawn  from  the  extremes  of  two  adjacent  curtains  to  the 
angles  a  and  «  of  the  square  tower-fort  A,  a  space  would 
be  left,  eba,  nnaeen  from  the  B4ittccnt  forts  B  and  C,  and 
therefore  undefended,  except  by  downward  or  vertical  fire 
from  machiconlia,  or  projections  from  the  walls  supported 
by  eorbafs  made  for  tlie  puiposa.  Bneh  a  qnea  woidd  be 
tamed  to  aeooont  hf  the  bauegers  in  filing  thdr  acoting 
hddera;  and  the  clwoge  of  the  stmight  lino  ae  into  the 
two  faces  cA,  a&. seems  but  the  result  of  a  self-evident 
necessity.  As  the  work  became  enlarged,  the  portions  of 
tbe  fort  withb  the  connecting  walls  hi,  m  wero  omitted, 
and  the  flanks  de,/a  alone  remained  of  the  old  wall,  form- 
ing with  the  faces  the  bastion  /abed,  which  only  required 
to  bo  improved  in  proportions  to  become  the  bastion  of 
modern  thnes.  Il  is,  howovor,  said  that  the  towers  were 
aomeUmoB  placed  with  an  angle .  salient  ss  ia  B,  and  if  so, 
omitting  the  iMrtions  tin,  the  resulting  bastion  lias  a  strong 
analogy  to  those  of  Ernird  before  mentioned.  By  neing' 
tbe  old  wall  merely  as  a  retaining  vrall,  and  as  au  obstacle 
against  oacalade,  and  adding  to  it  a  rampart  and  a  iwiaimt 


of  earth,  the  Italians  completed  the  syatem  of  hastuaed 
defence,  whuh,  notwithstanding  all  the  modificationB  of 
the  French,  ought  to  be  called  the  Italian  system.  Ia 
this  system,  whilst  itoitating.  tlie  construction  of  tbe  old 
towers  by  using  easemated  or  masonry-vaulted  chamben 
for  artillery,  in  addition  to  the  guns  mounted  on  the  ram* 
part,  the  Italians  placed  the  musketeeia  on  the  banquette 
of  the  par^wt,  and  made  tbam  fire  over  it  Now  tUa  ar- 
rangement  m  tbe  muaketty  fire  is  an  eaaential  eharaetaristie 
of  the  Italian  system,  and  the  reliefs  df  the  several  wn^ 
are  by  it  restricted  within  certain  limits,  as  it  is  necessaiy 
so  to  determine  tbe  levels  of  the  opposite  flanks  that  the 
fire  along  their  snperior  slopes  shall  defend  the  whole  of 
the  intervening  curtain;  but  there  are  other  modes  of  aaag 
musketry  as  well  M  urliUeij  fire  in  the  defence  of  th» 
ditches,  and  on  Ihese  were  founded  other  qntema  i)t  Forti- 
ficatioa 

The  first  Italian  writer  on  Fortification  was  Tortaglia,. 
«boae  work  was  published  in  1546 ;  but  the  really  first 
writer  on  the  science  was  Albracht  DGrer,  a  great  paintarr 
sculptor,  and  engraver,  and  a  civil  and  military  architect, 
whose  work  is  dated  1 627,  being  published  one  year  before 
his  death.  This  remarkable  man  founded  his  system  on 
the  dd  dreular  tower-forts  C^^Gi,  with  which  the  dead 
space  is  much  leas  than  with  square  toww  forts,  and,  enlarg- 
ing the  towers  to  an  enormona  extent,  he  adopted  the  name 
"  Bastei,"  or  in  the  plural  ^  Basteien,"  for  hie  new  work. 
As  attention  was  at  this  early  period  more  directed  to 
cannon  than  to  (he  rude  musket  as  an  instrument  of  de- 
fence, it  vu  natural  that  the  latter  should  be  less  con- 
sidered in  these  ammgementa  than  tbe  former.  DUrer 
based  bis  systema  on  the  principle  that  the  defencea  of 
basteien  or  other  works  which  depend  only  on  thefamms 
placed  on  thur  teneplHttes  may  be  effective  whilst  the 
enemy  is  at  a  distance^  but  cannot  be  so  when,  under 
ooverof  hia  ^ulements,  he  baa  reached  the  ditdi;  and. 

leaving  therefore  to  the  cannon  on  the 
terrepleine  the  task  of  firing  upon  the 
enemy's  troops  and  batteries  at  a  dis- 
tance, he  placed  cannon  and  musketry 
either  in  vaulted  gaUeriea  mnnii^  alon^ 
tbe  base  of  the  aaeaip^  or  in  caponnitees^ 
also  vaulted  or  easemated  works,  built 
ocroaa  or  transversely  to  the  ditch.  The 
great  circular  boatei  of  his  third  and 
most  improved  system  was  no  less  than 
130  yards  in  diameter,  with  an  escariK 
120  feet  high,  a  ditch  in  front  100  feet  wide,  and  a  massive 
envelope,  about  80  feet  thick  and  100  feA  h^  formed  of 
earth  with  thick  masonry  revMennnita  both  ia  front  and  ia 
rear,  as  n  mask  between  Uie  main  work  and  the  coantersearp. 
Snch  gigantic  proportions  as  tbeto  liave  led  many  to  con- 
sider Dtirer  as  littie  more  than  a  specuUtive  tt-riter,  butthia 
would  be  an  unjust  estimate  of  bis  real  merits.  Itcdncing 
his  works  to  more  reasonable  dimensions,  they  would,  ti-ith 

Etopei  modifications,  have  become  practicable,  and  they 
ave  afforded  many  useful  hints  to  the  scientific  engineer. 
The  defects  of  the  circular  form  were  compensated  by  the 
grazing  fire  of  the  caponnitees  ia  hia  nstem,  and  tha  main 
woik-was  retained  in  an  affective  state  by  the  cover  afforded, 
to  il  by  the  envelope.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
again  to  DQrer,  but  in  the  meantime  it  may  be  said  that 
whilst  the  Italians  are  properly  considered  tiie  originators, 
of  bostioned  systems  with  an  earthen  {larapot  over  which 
the  unaketry  fire  ia  directed,  CQror  has  an  undoubted  chin 
to  be  considered  the  author  of  the  systems  of  Fortification 
in  which  Msematcd  defence  in  the  main  works  and  in  tb* 
ca|)onni6rc8  becomes  the  c-'<:cutial  cLftraeferistic — a  system, 
which  has  i>roved  mora  fertile'  in  results  in  modem  tuueai 
than  the  butivned  system. 
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Bnma  of  Pebxakiht  Fohtifitatioh; 


1,  Vauban't  FirH  Syttem. 

Before  eommneiog  to  dmw  »  plaa  of  Fortification,  it  ii 
tlmal  to  determine  the  pel^goa  on  vhich  to  daBcribe  it. 
9n  F[ii»  in.,  fig.  1,  the  ftngle  tAken  is  that  of  an  octagon, 
•nd  the  length  of  the  side  ia  360  ^ards.  In  constructing 
«  fortificaUon,'s  figure  is  determined  on,  fu  near  a  regular 
l^lTgoa  aa  pouible,' within  vhicb  the  enceiDte  or  ^hain  of 
inainvorlabtobaeo&taiaod.  Th»  enceinte  or  body  of  the 
^aee  conslsta  of  as  many  bostiona,  connected  with  curtains, 
ks  there  are  eldes  to  the  fignre,  and  each  of  these  is  made 
about  400  rarda. 

The  PrincipeU  Line  or  OnUtHe  denotes  the  line  by  which 
the  figure  of  the  work  is  defined.  This  line  is  supposed  to 
pass  along  the  cordon  of  the  escaip,  and  is  that  from  whidi 
•11  the  other  parts  of  the  work  are  set  cS. 

THit  Exterior  Side,  or  side  of  the  polygon  above  mentioned 
CI  eqoal  to  3G0  yards,  is  that  upon  which  the  Front  of  the 
Fortification  is  descrilwJ,  and  it  extends  from  the  flanked 
angle  of  one  bastion  to  the  corresponding  flanked  angle  of 
the  next,  as  AB.  These  lines  are  bisected,  and  n  psrpen- 
dicnlar  CD  is  drawn  from  the  point  of  bisection  towards 
ths  place,  its  length  being  proportional  to  the  length  of  the 
«xterior  side  and  a^acent  angle  of  the  poIygOD. — that  is, 
oofrwzth  for  the  heugon  tad  all  figures  of  ft  greater  nam- 
Iter  o(  aides,  oii»«TeDtlL  for  the  pentagon,  and  ooe-eigbth 
f or  die  iqaare. 

The  lann  tf  Dtfence,  A£0,  BFH,  are  drawn  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  exterior  aides  through  the  point  D,  and 
produced  to  an  indefinite  length ;  and  upon  the  lines  so 
drawn  are  set  off  two-sevenths  of  the  exterior  sides,  equal 
to  102^  yards,  which  mark  the  points  for  the  shoulders  of 
the  bastions,  E  and  F.  The  distance  between  these  points 
ia  then  hid  along  the  eontimution  of  mcIi  line  of  d^ence, 
viz.,  from  E  to  G  and  from  F  to  H,  and  tlie  line  connect- 
iog  O  and  H  is  the  curtain  QH,  frm  the  extremities  of 
which  lines  are  drawn  to  the  points  marked  off  for  the 
■houlders  of  the  bastions,  and  these  fonn  the  flanks.  In  this 
manner  ia  drawn  a  Front  of  Fortification,  and  this  being  re- 
peated upon  each  side  of  the  polygon,  completes  the  worka 
of  the  eD«inte,  or  body  of  the  place. 

Vanban.dinded  his  first  system  into  three  classes,  namely, 
the  fitda^  the  mean  or  intomediato,  and  the  great  The 
ilrst  lie  lued  for  amall  forts  of  four  or  fire  udea,  ettadda, 
bom-works,  and  crown-works,  making  the  exterior  side 
from  120  to  210  yards,  the  perpendicular  equal  in  the  square 
to  one-eighth,  and  in  the  pentagon  to  one-seventh,  and 
-the  faces  of  the  bastions  in  each  equal  to  two^evenths,  of 
the  exterior  side.  In  the  mean  or  intermediate,  which  ia 
adapted  for  all  sixes  of  towns,  the  exterior  ^e  varies  from 
250  to  3S0  yards,  the  perpendienlar  ia  one-sixth,  and  the 
tbeea  of  the  bastions  are  two-sevenths.  In  the  great  the 
-•xterior  ude  varies  from  360  to  620  yards.  This  was  never 
adi^ted  for  all  Uie  sides  of  a  place,  bnt  only  in  the  case  of 
one  which  happsned  to  bo  ncaiia  river  or  a  marsh,  when 
the  distance  of  the  bastions  should  be  so  r^ulated  that 
they  may  not  be  out  of  Jniiskotry  range  from  one  another. 
'When  the  curtain  becomes  unavoidably  too  long,  this  defect 
is  in  port  remedied  by  erecdng  on  it  a  flat  bastion,  which 
b  not-ao  high  as  the  rest  of  tho  works. 

Ground  which  will  admit  of  being  regularly  fortified 
throughout  is  seldom  met  with :  nevertheless,  the  rules  of 
regular  fortification  must  be  oiMerved  aa  nearly  as  pos- 
■sible.  These  are — that  the  flanked  angles  should  not  bo 
less  than  60*,  that  the  lines  of  defence  diould  not  exceed 
musketry  range,  and  that  the  sides  should  be  lengthoued 
tor  shortened  so  as  to  obtain  a  well-proportioned  front  upon 
foaolL  After'-  an  irr^nkr  phco  baa  been  reduced  to  as 
jngulsr  a  figue  ai  poa^K  liiua  ue  dnwn  paralUl  to 


Um  tfdea  of  the  figure  at  tlie  diataaee  ot  about  SO  jutf 
from  the  houses,  in  order  to  give  suificiei^  spaoe  fn 
the  rampart;  and  these  lines  form  the  interior  polygon, 
which  may  b«  fortified  outwards,  by  setting  off  the  demi- 
gorges  of  the  bastions,  and  raising  their  flanks  at 
angles  of  100°  with  the  curtain.  Or  the  exterior  ude 
may  be  formed  and  fortified  inwards  by  dtawing  a  line 
parallel  to  each  of  the  interior  sides;  and  when  the  ang^ 
is  that  of  a  polygon  of  more  than  five  sides,  the  distance 
from  ^a  exterior  to  the  interior  ndes  should  not  be  lesa 
than  100  yards.  If  a  «ds  extend  from  360  to  530  yard^ 
the  perpendicular  should  be  diminished  to  about  SO  yards, 
and  the  faces  of  the  bastions  be  made  from  100  to  120 
yards.  All  these  dimensiwis  should,  however,  be  now  mnc^ 
increased,  and  placed  in  rslotion  to  Uw  range  of  the  nwden 
rifled  small  arm. 

The  Diich  or  Faut  ia  ao  excavation  ol  from  IS  to  30  feat 
in  depth,  and  from  30  to  60  yards  in  breadth,  suTonadiag 
the  rampart  on  the  exterior  ^e ;  the  earth  dug  ont  of  it 
aerves  for  the  rampart  and  parapet  The  side  of  the  ditdi 
next  the  place  is  called  the  etcatp,  the  aide  next  the 
country  ia  called  the  countertcarp,  and  ia  made  circolar 
opposite  the  salient  angles  of  the  works.  In  the  figure 
arcs  are  described  with  a  radius  of  30  yards,  opposite  the 
aalient  angles  of  the  bostiotv,  tnngenU  to  which  are  drawn 
upon  the  ahonlders  ot  the  neighbouring  bastions,  and  thna 
the  width  of  the  ditch  is  fixed.  The  general  dimenuons  of 
a  ditch  should  be  such  that  its  excavation,  or  deblai,  wonld 
produce  sufficient  earth,  or  remblai,  for  the  formation  o( 
the  works.  The  breadth  varies  from  30  to  50  yards,  ia 
order  that,  in  passing  across  it  to  the  assault,  the  enemy 
may,  for  a  considerable  time,  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
works ;  and  its  depth  must  be  such  as  to  render  difScolt 
the  .escalade  of  the  ^uape^  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
besi^ers  at  the  crest  of  ue  glaeis  from  being  able  to  see 
the  lower  part  of  the  revetment  of  the  escarp.  The  line 
of  the  ooantorscarp  is  drawn  from  ths  rounding  at  the 
salient  angles  of  the  bastions  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
baat'ODs  next  adjoining,  is  order  that  the  whole  of  the 
ditch  may  be  defended  by  the  fire  of  the  flanks  of  the 
bastions.  Ditches  are  of  three  kinds, — wet,  dry,  and  auch 
as  may  be  rendered  either  wet  or  dry.  Tlie  wet  ditch  is 
effectual  against  surprises  or  sudden  assaults^  excepting 
during  hard  fros^  for  it  may  be  passed  when  froiea,  aa 
in  the  attempt  to  surprise  Bci^n-op-Zoom  in  the  year 
1814 ;  but  th»  number  of  bridges  of  commuaication,  which 
require  continual  repair,  and  the  difficulty  of  making 
sorties,  render  a  wet  ditch  extremely  inconvenient  A  iij 
ditch,  which  is  capable  of  containing  works  for  its  own  de- 
fence, and  by  means  of  which  communications  ronnd  the 
works  may  more  easily  be  maintained,  is  therefore  prefer 
able ;  but  the  third  kind,  which  unites  the  advantages  of 
the  other  tw^  is  to  be  preferred  to  either.  It  is  oa\f  n 
particular  Mtoatiotu,  however,  that  such  s  diteh  is  praetic- 
able. 

The  Tenaille,  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  Vauban,  doea 
not  appear  in  the  worlcs  of  earlier  engineers,  but  it  saema 
to  be  naturally  derived  from  the  trace  of  Rimpler  (1673), 
in  which  tho  vuddlefiank  u  nnaloguus  in  function  to  the 
tenaille,  and  oecopies  its  position.  *t  is  a  work  placed  in 
fiuut  ot  the  curtain,  and  is  thus  formed : — its  aide  facea  are 
upon  the  lines  of  defence,  and  commence  at  points  11  yarde 
distant  from  the  shouldt^rs  of  the  bastion ;  ito  front  face  ia 
28  yards  from  and  parallel  to  tho  curtain ;  its  gorge  is  per* 
aJlel  to  and  17  yards  from  the  faces;  its  ends  are  parallel  to 
the  flanks  of  the  bastions.  The  relief  or  height  of  tho  ten- 
aille LS  determined  by  that  of  the  neighbouring  flai^  end 
It  haa  a  parapetot  7 j  tect  in  height  and  from  12  to  15  feet 
in  tbicknesa.  The  use  of  the  tenaiUo  ia  to  eovw  the  ikw 
tarn  gat^whuli  ia  ofleD  made  in  the  etutiin  or  flankfto 
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ditches  it  protocla  lSb»  Iroopi  fomed  behind  it  for  the 
defence  of  the  dtteh ;  in  wet  ditches  it  oorers  the  boata 
collected  for  the  same  purpose.  It  adds  materialljr  to  the 
defence,  as  its  fire,  from  being  more  horizontal  and  nearer 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  is  of  course  Terjr  effeetire.  It 
fires  into  the  ravelin,  and  acts  as  a  partial  trtTeras  to  the 
escarps  of  the  curtain  and  the  flanks. 

The  Jtavtli»  or  Demitma  yru  originoUy  deaigned  to 
corer  the  eDtronce  to  the  fortms,  but  it  soon  developed 
into  a  roost  important  work  of  defence^  appearing  as  such 
in  some  early  Italian  Traces.  Speckle,  the  great  German 
engineer,  who  fortified  Schlottstadt,  Hagonau,  Ulm,  Col- 
oar,  Basel,  and  Strasbarg,  was,  however,  Uie  first  who  re- 
cognized fully  its  importance,  find  laid  down  the  rule  that 
"great  ravelins  materially  augment  the  defensive  power  of 
a  bastioned  ByBtem."  Constructed  upon  this  principle,  the 
imvelins  of  Speckle  were  even  larger  than  the  ravelins  of 
Conoontaigne's  system,  and  covered  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
bistioiu,  their  faces  being  directed  on  the  salients  of  the  bas- 
tions and  their  capitals,  extending  about  150  yards  in  ad- 
vance of  the  exterior  side  of  the  polygon.  Speckle  was  a 
man  of  science,  having  studied  mathematics  end  military 
engineering  in  bis  youth,  and  perfected  his  knowledge  by 
visiting  and  inspecting  the  most  remarkable  Italian  Fortifi- 
cations existing  in  his  time.  Tho  Ravelin  is  a  work  con- 
straeted  oppoute  the  enrtdn,  of  two  faces  meeting  in  an  out- 
ward «r  aalient  angle,  with  two  demigorges  formed  by  the 
eounterscarp.  Its  use  is  to  cover  the  curtain,  the  gates,  and 
the  flanka  of  the  bastion,  Tho  Ravelin  is  constructed  as 
follows.  At  II  yards  from  the  shoulder  along  the  faces  of 
tlie  bastion,  points  are  set  off;  an  arc  a  described' from  the 
angle  of  the  flank  upon  tho  perpendicular  produced,  with  a 
radiua  of  160  yards;  from  this  intersection  lines  are  dmwn 
towards  the  points  set  ofl*,  but  not  further  than  the  lines 
of  the  conntencarp ;  at  the  intcrscctioa  of  the  liaei  of  the 
countencarp  or  re-entering  angle  6  yards  ore  set  off  on  the 
eaptal  or  line  bisecting  its  angle,  whence  lines  are  drawn 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  defence  tilt  they  meet  those  of  the 
counterscarp.  Stairs,  called  poM^e-tourit,  are  constructed 
here  in  order  to  facilitate  the  entrance  into  the  ravelin  from 
tho  ditch.  The  ditch  in  the  ravelin,  nhich  is  24  yards  in 
hrcadtli,  is  made  circular  at  the  salieit  angle,  and  drawn 
pocullel  to  the  faces  till  it  joins  the  main  ditch. 

The  Oovei-edtM}f  was  first  described  by  Tartaglia  in  1554, 
lo  that  it  must  have  been  nsed  at  a  very  early  epoch  of 
Italian  ForUfication.  Some  of  the  first  bastioned  fortresses 
wore,  however,  withont  tbif  highly  important  work;  and 
It  ia  recorded  that  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  the 
garrison  having  made  a  sortie,  some  companies  were  pnr- 
Boed  by  the  Turks  up  to  the  coonterscarp,  and  forced  over 
it  into  the  ditch.  The  necessity  of  being  able  to  assemble 
Huder  cover  from  the  enemy's  fire  the  troops  intended  for  a 
sortie^  and  to  afiford  them  when  repalsed  a  place  for  reform* 
ing  and  checking  the  enemy's  progress,  and  thus  insuring 
ao  orderly  retreat  into  the  body  of  the  place,  bood  became 
apparent  and  a  Covered-way  was  supplied  to  works  origin- 
ally constructed  without  one.  It  is  a  space  of  10  yards  in 
breadth,  extending  all  round  the  work  between  the  edge  of 
the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch  and  the  parapet  which  covers 
it ;  this  parapet  is  from  7  to  9  feet  in  height,  and  has  a 
banquette  for  muaketiy.  The  superior  part  of  this  parapet 
forma  a  gentle  tlepe  towards  the  country,  which  terminates 
at  the  distance  of  from  40  to  70  yards ;  and  this  slope  is 
called  the  GlacU.  The  Covered-way  stsrves  for  drawing  up 
troops  in  order  to  moke  sorties,  and  costs  less  than  any  other 
port  of  the  works  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  taking 
it.  In  iu  salient  and  re-entering  angles  are  open  spaces 
called  Placet  of  armt. 

Tho  Salimt  Placet  of  amtt  are  the  open  spaces  between 
the  circular  pacta  of  the  countencarp  and  tho  prolongation 
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to  intersection  of  the  branchea  of  Uie  covered-way.  The 
Re-tiUering  Placet  of  arms  are  constructed  with  two  faces, 
forming  a  salient  angle  of  100*  with  the  covered-wny.  The 
demigorges  of  the  re-entering  places  of  arms  ere  generally 
from  24  to  30  yards ;  but  when  they  are  intended  to  con- 
tain a  redonbt  or  intrenchmant,  they  are  fr^m  40  to  48 
yards.  The  Be-enteriog  Places  of  arms  are  meant  to  fl«ik 
the  Imndies  of  the  eovered-w^,  and  to  ctmtain  die  tnxne 
for  its  defenctb  The  Salient  Places  of  arou  also  eerre.  for 
the  assembly  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  covered-way. 

Traveraet  are  conatmcted  across  the  covered-way,  npnn 
the  prolongation  of  the  sides  of  the  ravelins  and  iMistions, 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  counterscarp ;  they  are  from 
18  to  20  feet  thick,  and  serve  to  cover  the  troops  from  the 
enfilading  fijre  of  the  enemy.  Other  traverses  are  con- 
structed between  these,  so  placed  that  the  distances  between 
them  should  not  exceed  40  yards  Passages  10  or  IS  feet 
wide,  which  are  formed  by  cutting  into  the  parapet  of  the 
covered-way  round  the  enda  of  the  traverses,  ^ord  thwough 
communicaUon ;  tho  openings  are  closed  when  neceseaiy 
by  gates.  In  the  mote  improved  systems  of  Cormontaigne 
and  others,  these  openings  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner- 
that  each  can  be  defended  by  the  fire  from  the  traverse  in 
rear  of  it. 

The  Glaeit,  as  already  stated,  forms  a  gentle  aiopo  from 
the  parapet  the  eorered-way  towards  the  counttyi  and 
vnries-from  40  to  70  yards  in  length.  Its  parapet  cannot 
be  ruined  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  it  Covets  the  revetment 
of  the  body  of  the  place;  and  being  sn  inelioed  plane,  it  con 
be  easily  seen  and  defended  from  any  part  of  Uie  works. 

The  ItampaH  is  au  embankment  of  earth,  and  is  the 
part  of  the  works  next  to  the  town  which  it  surrounds. 
It  must  be  brood  enough  to  carry  the  parapet  and  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  space  behind  it  for  working  the  guns,  and 
for  the  free  passage  of  the  defenders.  The  is  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  rampart,  which  is  sustained  by 
a  revetment-wall  of  masonry  or  brickwork,  called  the  escarp, 
strengthened  by  interior  buttresses,  called  counterforts^ 
placed  at  intervals  regulated  by  the  height  of  the  wall  and. 
their  own  thickness.  The  Bamport  ia  divided  into  the 
Urrepltint,  the  baaqHclte,  the  parapet,  and  the  eiearp. 
See  Plate  III.,  fig.  4. 

The  RevefmcHt  or  face  of  masonry  around  the  work  oa 
both  sides  of  the  ditch  is  intended  to  prevent  the  earth 
above  from  falling  into  the  ditch.  To  ascertain  the  proper 
thickness  of  masonty  for  leretmenta  has  always  beeo  a 
matter  of  considerable  trouUe  and  difficulty.  General  Sir 
Charles  Paaley  of  the  Boyal  Engineers  bos  given  the  ftJlow- 
ing  rule&  jl)  For  full-scarped  revetments  without  bennSt 
and  for  demi-rovetments  having  benns  equal  to  one-fourtk 
the  height  of  the  masonry,  the  thickness  of  the  wall  should, 
be  seventeen-sixtieths,  and  the  length  of  the  counterforta 
or  buttresses  one-fifth  of  their  height.  (2)  For  demi-re^ 
vetmenta  without  berms,  the  mean  thickness  of  the  wall 
abonld  be  three-tentha,  oad  the  length  of  the  eonnterfbrk 
one-fifth  of  the  height  (3)  For  eoantertcarp  revetment^ 
having  only  to  retain  simple  terrepleines,  the  mean  thickness 
should  be  one-fourth,  and  the  counterfort  one^ixth  of  the 
height.  In  all  these  casea  General  Fasley  supposes  the  re- 
vetment to  be  countersloped,  that  is,  to  have  the  exterior 
slope  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  the  interior  face  inctined^  so 
that  the  base  of  the  wall  may  be  broader  than  its  top 
by  one-fifth  of  its  height;  and  he  also  supposes  the 
counterforts  to  be  rectangular,  and  the  intervals  between 
their  centres  to  be  equal  to  four  times  their  width.  (4) 
He  recommends  that  the  foundations  be  made  deeper  iu 
rear  than  in  front, — that  the  courses  of  masonry  form  an 
angle  with  the  horizon  of  about  10*  till  within  a  foot  from 
the  exterior,  where  they  should  be  horizontal,  to  prevent 
the  rain  from  penetrating, — and  that  the  interior  face 
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of  tbe  wall  ahsnld  be  of  imgnlar  fonn.  The  lateral  pres- 
aurc  of  the  earth  against  the  revetments  may  be  diminiabed 
hj  building  archca  in  one  or  two  tiers  between  the  conntar- 
forts. 

Tbe  CWoa  is  a  round  pngecboo  of  stone,  abont  a  foot 
in  diameter,  near  the  top  of  the  tevatment  wall,  which  serves 
to  throw  the  drip  of  rain  off  the  bee  of  the  maaonry.  Itis 
■also  a  considerable  obstacle  tobesiegen,  as  it  preveala  their 
laddan  for  siealade  being  placed  against  the  escaip. 

The  profile  or  teeiion  of  Vanban's  first  qvtem  is  given  in 
Flate  JUL,  fig-  4,  in  order  to  Ulostnite  the  relative  relief 
«r  height  of  tbe  respective  works,  and  to  show  the  com- 
mand which  each  haa  dver  the  work  in  its  front  When 
-tbe  height  of  the  rampart,  indadtDg  that  ol  its  parapet,  is 
30  fee^  and  that  of  the  parapet  of  the  covered-way  ia  9 
feat  above  the  plane  of  the  site^  then  the  rampart  will  have 
•  command  of  20  feet  over  the  country,  and  11  feet  over 
the  crest  of  the  covered-way ;  and  the  latter,  again,  will 
haveaeomniandof  9fntovertheeonntry.  There  are  three 
aorta  of  conunsnd,  namely,  in  front,  in  rear,  and  in  enfilade, 
That  in  fmnt  Is  wlian  any  eminence  which  eommanda  the 
iFork  dinetly  facaa  it;  that  in  rear  when  the  emioeoce  u 
behind  the  woric ;  and  that  ia  anfilada  when  tba  flminenea 
is  on  the  prolongation  of  anj^Hnaw  woric  The  laat,  which 
is  the  moat  dangeroaa  kind  of  oommand,  is  best  remedied 
"bj  raising  the  salient  of  works  exposed  to  it  (see  fig.  23, 
p.  427),  ^7  erecting  traverses.  In  fig.  i  of  Fhita  IIL 
s  line,  called  the  line  of  aite,  and  supposed  to  be  tbe 
anrhca  of  tiie  gronnd  mi  which  the  forUfication  atanda, 
is  drawn,  tod  peipeDdlenlaia  an  elected  on  it  equal  to  the 
nspectiv*  hei^to  ttf  the  difleteat  patU  of  the  wwks  cor- 
xwponding  to  the  tinea  in  the  figure; — a  ahowing  the 
toiTqiluDe,  i  the  banquette  or  step  to  enaUa  the  iduiaia 
to  fire  over  the  parapet,  c  the  parapet,  d  the  rerrtment^ 
s  ttu  aaearp,/tbe  cohnteraearp^  and  so  oos 

S.  VuMbrn't  Smiii  amd  Tllird  Sjfilmi. 
13m  prindptea  of  Tanban'a  Knt  Syatem  having  baea  thoa 
explained,  m  gnat  ABBcnl^  will  be  experienced  la  under- 
striding  the  methods  of  other  engineers  who  have  con- 
«traeted  works  varying  but  tittle  in  eeeentials  from  this 
^■teo^  the  variationa  having  uisen  from  difference  of 
mtnatioD  and  local  pecnliarittea  rather  than  from' other 
causes.  In  his  otlier  methods  of  conatruction,  as,  for 
example  in  his  aeoond  and  third  systems,  Tanbao 
himsdf  merely  modified,  acootding  to  circomatancea,  the 
ptindpleB  upon  which  Ids  first  is  baaed.  'Wtwa  ^is  ceto- 
brated  militaij  engineer  wee  called  npcn  to  repair  or 
improve  the  fortresses  of  lAodan,  Breisacli,  wm  found 
these  places  anrroanded  with  strong  walls  strengthened  by 
«ma]t  towers  at  the  a.ngles,  he  did  not  destroy  these  de- 
fences, but  constmcted,  nearly  in  the  same  proportions  as 
ia  hie  first  system,  laise  coantergnards  or  bastions  in  front 
«f  the  towers  whidi  crowned  the  at^es  of  the  wall,  just 
«  the  Italian  Caitriokto  had  done  in  1581.  And  hj  this 
loAhod  en  important  object  waa  attained ;  for,  as  in  front 
«f  eodi  tower,  or  nther  towei^bastini,  tiiero  ran  a  ditdi 
wluchcnt  offalleommnnieation  between  it  and  the  counter- 
Satti,  BO  the  enemy,  even  if  they  should  have  succeeded  in 
«stabnshin(  themselves  in  the  conDtorguard,  would  stiO 
liave  another  ditch  to  cross,  and  another  wall  to  breach, 
liefore  they  coaM  attempt  to  give  the  assaotL 

There  is  ao  ItUle  diAreooe  between  the  seeond  and  third 
systems  of  Vauban  that  a  deeeriptfam  of  the  foiow  wilt 
enable  the  reader  to  appredato  Uie  peenliaritiee  of  tlie 
latter.  In  the  second  system  (PUte  III.,  fig.  3),  tlio  in- 
terior side  of  the  polygon,  from  the  centre  of  one  tower' 
hulion.to  that  of  the  next,  ia  suiipoeed  to  be  240  yards, 
«nd  at  34  yards  from  its  extremities  porpendicntars  are 
arected  equal  to  36  yanis  for  the  flonka  of  the  tow«^ 
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basbona,  A  line  ts  then  drawn  Uiroagh  the  extremitiea 
of  tfics3  perpendiculars,  parallel  to  the  interior  dde  AB, 
till  it  mcete  tho  ohliqae  radius  of  the  polygon,  or  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  polygon  bisecting  its  sngle^ 
and  this  being  done  on  both  sides  of  the  angle  forma 
the  tower-bastion.  The  oblique  radius  is  produced  78 
yards,  and  lines  of  defence  are  drawn  to  the  an^e  wImh 
thfi  tower-bastion  joins  the  curtain  or  tine  AB.  On  these 
1  lines  of  defence,  the  faces  of  the  conutorguard,  or  exterior 
I  bastiuo,  are  set  off  equal  to  128  yards,  and  from  the  point 
forming  tho  shoulder,  flanks  are^directed  to  a  poiut  set  off 
OR  tlie  line  AB,  at  the  distance  70  yards  from  iu  ex- 
tremities. ^oiQ  tiia  salient  angles  of  the  tinrei^bsstioiib 
arcs  are  described  with  a  radius  ^14  yards  for  the  Inoadih , 
of  the  ditch,  and  tangents  to  these  era  are  drawn  panlld 
to  the  faces  of  the  tuwer-bastion,  but  sto[tped  where  they 
would  meet  a  line  drawn  from  the  sdient  angle  of  the 
tower-bastions,  at  the  dist&nos  of  20  yards  from  the  flaaka. 

The  tenaUle  is  the  same  as  in  tbe  first  system,  excepting 
that  Lt  its  ends  it  is  carried  down  till  it  meets  tiie  lines  of 
defence  drawn  between  the  flanked  or  salient  angles  of  the 
tower-l>astionii  "nw  dUA  iu  front  of  the  eounieiguards,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  iDun  £td,  is  eonstruetad  in  tlie  same 
manner  as  ia  Uie  first  system.  The  rawfiN'is  formed  by 
setting  off  90  yards  from  the  re-entering  angle  of  the 
counterscarp,  and  directing  ita  faces  to  points  sot  off  on  the 
conntei^nards,  at  the  distance  of  30  yards  from  tho 
shoulders.  A  flank  is  formed  by  cutting  off  the  comers  of 
the  ravelin  at  tho  diitance  of  14  yarda  on  its  demigorg^ 
and  30  on  its  face ;  and  this  flank  serves  for  the  pladng 
of  guns  in  audi  a  manner  tluit  their  fire  may  be  directed 
into  die  countergnard,  or  into  the  ditch  before  tlien,  aa 
oecanon  may  require.  Again,  at  the  distance  of  48  yarda 
from  the  re-ontcring  angle  of  the  counterscarp,  lines  are 
drawn  parallel  to  tho  faces  of  tlie  ravelin  for  the  rtdowU\ 
D  ditch  ia  formed  in  front  of  this,  and  paralld  thereto^ 
abont  18  feet  in  breadth ;  and  the  redoubt  thus  conatnietad 
has  a  command  of  4  feot  over  the  parapet  of  the  ravalin, 
as  the  tower-bastions  have  over  the  countergnarda.  The 
coMmf-myr  and  jrforu  an  formed  as  in  tlia  first  ^ratenk 
It  sometimes  happens  that  xedoulits  are  conatiaetad  la  the 
re-entering  places  of  arms ;  iu  wlilch  eass  tlieir  deta^orgea 
are  made  from  19  to  40  yards,  and  their  fices  set  off  ataa 
angle  of  100*,  as  l>efore^ 

3.  CormoHtaiffn^M  Sjnlm. 

Tbe  difference  between  the  Systems  U  Ttahaa  and  Cor- 
mmtaigne  may  easily  be  discovered  by  ao  eaamfaatioB  of 
Hate  fiL,  fig.  3.  Vauban  makea  the  faces  of  tiis  bas- 
tions two-eevenths  of  the  exterior  side,  and  Cormontaigne 
one-third.  Vauban,  in  his  fiist  system,  directs  the  faces 
of  his  ravelin  to  |>ointsnpon  the  faces  of  tho  bastum  distant 
11  yards  from  the  shoulders,  and  in  his  second  and  third 
systems,  to  points  dibtant  20  yards;  but  Connontaigae 
makea  the  capital  «l  his  ravelins  abont  130  yards,  aad 
direeta  tiia  faces  to  jxHuts  distant  30  yards  from  tiba 
shoulders;  hj  which- means  the  flanlu  are  hotter  covered, 
and  the  bastions  and  nvdina  are  enlarged.  And  tlus  is  aa 
advantage ;  fur  ha  is  thus  enabled  to  construct  a  taiser  »■ 
doubt  in  tiis  ravdin,  the  curtdn  and  flank  are  also  better 
covered,  and,  as  tbe  former  ia  shorter,  communications  an 
more  esidly  kej^  up  between  the  baationa.  CormontaigB* 

Sires  Uie  same  breadth  to  his  eovered-v^  as  Vanbaa,  bat 
s  amngcs  in  a  diffbrent  manner  the  communteation  ranad 
the  extremities  of  tho  travenen,  on  may  be  seen  by  inqwct- 
ingthc  plate.  By  thisug-zng  lino  uf  cumniuuicutiutt,»hieh 
rcacmblc4  the  crt'mnillvro  trace  adopted  by  Speckle  in  lua 
GOTcrod-wny,  the  iMimigo  ruund  the  eilroinity  of  one  tfv 
vecse  may  be  defended  by  tho  fire  of  the  other  in  its  resr, 
or  nearer  to  the  body  of  the  place,  aad  (he  advaace  el 
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JMiUaU  aloiig  tha  tonfsi-wtf  cfaockod  Ai  Spttckle 
pUaDsd  in  1589,  or  long  befors  th«  inreotioa  of  tjiocliet 
in  hj  Vaaban  had  rendsred  tnrttut  n  nientiftl  alement 
In  tortificatioo,  hik  obj«ct  wm  not  tho  luu  u  Uut  of 
CTomoaUigne,  bat  aimply  to  •onm  a  nun«  perfort  flaak- 
la^  dgfoDCO  of  th«  bnocbu  of  the  eororad-wajr  than  tbat 
Afforded  by  the  pUces  of  aros  of  his  ajttam*.  The  ditches 
^%  as  ahowB  in  fi^.  3  of  Plate  III.,  on  different  lereU — 
the  main  ditoh  being  about  23  feet  deep,  and  the  ditcb 
•f  the  redoubt  of  the  ntTelin  only  7  feet,  so  that  from  tbk 
latter  ditch  there  ie  a  fall  of  16  feet  to  the  main  ditcL, 
Tendering  it  inpontble  to  attack  the  imvelin  by  ite  gorge 
vithont  the  aid  of  laddan.  An  •xaniaation  of  the  sererat 
flgana  which  nprmat  Vaaban^  and  Cormontaigne'e 
qrateme,  a*  alio  the  ontworfcs  of  fig.  S,  Kate  IV,,  will 
at  once  render  evident  the  Tital  defect  of  the  ordinary  ^^r 
taaganenta  of  ontworhe — that  they  expoie  through  the 
«ptniag«  of  their  ditchee  the  escarp  of  the  body  of  the  place, 
or  of  the  work-on  which  their  faces  or  branches  are  directed, 
to-be  breached.  In  the  Syetem  of  Connontatgne, 
as  well  as  in  the  Modem  Syitem  next  to  be  con 
•idered,  the  increased  projection  of  the  mTelina, 
by  throwing  the  interrening  bailioo  into  a  deeply 
<»«ntering  pontioo,  secures  it  from  attack  by  sp- 
proachei  until  the  salients  nf  the  ravelins  have  been 
taken,  bat  this  great  advantage  is  diminished  by 
the  power  of  breaching  the  bastion  from  the  glacis 
throngh  the  opening  afforded  by  the  ravelin  ditch. 
For  ^a  pnrpoae  of  covering  the  communication  to 
lha  reentering  pUoa  arms,  a  <f<m>-M;)oxRi^  « 
wort  composed  of  a  parapet  and  ^acii,  wss  throws 
•icToea  tb«  ditoh  of  the  ravelin,  as  ahown  in  tho 
Sgore  of  the  modem  system  (Plate  IV.,  fig.  3)  This 
work  afforded  cover  also  to  troopa  assembling  pra^ 
faratory  to  a  sortie  npon  the  enemy  when  making 
the  passage  of  the  ditch,  but,  from  Uie  depth  of  the 
snvidin  ditch,  it  was  insufficient  to  mask  the  revet- 
aeat  of  the  bastion  behind  It  It  will  preMntly  be 
ehowB  how  this  otyect  wes  afterwards  effected;  and 
H  my  be  a^  that  withotrt  aqy  Batarial  ohaifge  la 
^atam,  Cormonteigne'e  variations  (mm  Tanbinli 
Iraca  an  onqnesttonable  improvemente 

4  TJu  ModMm  SfiUn. 
The  Modem  System,  whieh  }s  shown  In  Flat* 
IV,,  fig.  2,  varies  little  fram  Oonpontaigne'a  Its 
petpendicniar  ia  onaeizth  of  the  exterior  side,  and 
thelaeae  of  thebestions  an  one-tUrd.  TIteflaiAt 
aia  at  rigbt  aaglae  to  the  lines  of  defence,  whereas 
in  Tanban's  System  tluy  form  an  angle  of  abool 
8S*,— which  li  Bot  eo  good,  beeanse,  in  the  Modem 
Syntem,  the  gnna  placed  in  the  flanks  can  fin 
atratghl  along  the  dttch  nithont  being  moved  or 
taraeid  on  their  plstforma.  The  ravelin  is  formed 
by  setting  off  pmnts  34  yards  from  the  shoulder 
aloiig  the  face  of  eaeh  bastios ;  a  Una  joining  these 
^unlB  ie  the  baee  of  an  eqnnatnal  triangle,  the 
vertex  of  which,  op|>osite  the  esntm  o'  the  caitain, 
furaia  the  salient  angle  ct  the  ravelin.  The  re 
^oobt  of  the  mvetin  is  formed  by  drawing  its  focea 
pirallel  to  those  of  the  mvelin  from  the  shoulder 
W  the  parapet  of  the  bastion ;  and  it  lias  flunks 
with  a  flitch  abont  SO  yards  in  breadth.  The 
ono/tfT  in  the  bestion  is  drawn  parallel  to  the 
faeea  of  the  bastion,  al  the  distance  of  48  yards 
Iran  them.  The  4ilch  of  the  faces  is  10  yards  in 
width,  bat  then  is  no  ditch  to  tlio  flanks.  In  bu- 
lions  strengthened  by  a  Cftvalier  rotrenchment,  a 


was  for  some,  time  csUed  the  system  of  the  scbod  of 
M^xiferes.   It  haib  however^  been  umk  im>  :  '- 

proved  since ;  and  the  eyeteq  whidi  ie  miw 

recognized  as  the  "  Modem  System"  ia  tlmk 
of  General  Nuiset.  Beferring,  bowevar,  to 
fig.  2  of  Plate  IV..  it  will  bo  seen  that  coop- 
urea  bare  been  introduced  in  the  faces  of 
the  ravelin;  and  a>  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin 
in  this  system  is  less  by  T  or  S  Tcct  than 
the  main  ditch,  there  is  a  auiUcicnt  fall  be- 


4 


^1 


fto  a.-H«]r.rrMtorth«Medmi8rilm. 
«s«pnn  is  (otmsd  ps'rpsndicularly  acrass  the  faces  of  the  I  tweoa  the  two  to  check  the  enany  ia  hie  paMM  to 
hmUmi  the  dheh  of  the  eonpum  is  SO  feat  widcb  uid  ]  the  bttar,  wbOat  (be  deBMwpouiln >  raised  m  mA 
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bidMr,  aod  OtnCen  b«{lM  to  ioaik  mon  dbctoaUj 
thTiBTetinMit  or  til*  feution.  In  Oanend  Noint'* 
■yrtftm  thu  dand-ospiKiniin  u  formed  iato  u  deratod 
oul^  wludl  tenda  to  Bocan  Uia  TeTetmeot  from  tfa» 
bcatdiog-  effect  of  the  fire  from  Ute  enemy's  betteij 
W  the  ttpA  of  the  nveUo  glacie.  Tlui  ia  ehowa  in  8g. 
63;  and  the  ^atem  modified  from  the  former  modem 
•jetem  in  thia  reapect^-  aa  well  aa  in  other  anange- 
menta,  ie  now  the  coimal  hutioned  i|7atam  of  the  French 
aehoda.  In  General  Koint'i  uiM(ement  the  flanka  ah 
not  made  petpendicolar  to  the  liua  of  dafeoce,  bat,  ih 
Vanbu'a  fiiat  ajitem,  form  angle*  of  aboat  SO"  with  them. 
In  the  citadel  of  Ohent^  which  is  a  beantifnl  example  of 
thit  aTatsm,  bqt  with  atUl  further  modifieationa,  the  re- 
tmndunent  of  Uie  bastion  ia  ao  formed  aa  to  take  adrantage 
o<  thia  conatraetion;  and  the  flanka,  being  caaemated  and 
panad  in  both  directiotu,  become  on  one  aide  the  flanka  of 
Oa  retrauhmen^  whtlat  on  the  other  th^  are  the  ordinaiy 
^■kiof  the  baitioD,  thna  ginng  a  mwh  ionger  cutain  to 
taa  letno^men^  which  ocra^  the  whole  gorge  of  the 
bwtioiv  tiun  in  the  form  eihibitad  in  fig.  S  of  Flats  IV. 

5.  Ovh»orh$. 

PttU  fig.'  3,  showa  aereral  kinda  of  Ontworks,  as  a 
horn-work  g,  tenuUona  i  and  i,  a  bonnatte  d,  Innattea  a  and 
d,  an  entrenched  bastion  e,  a  batardean/,  and  a  caponniire  A. 
ntaae^  and  other  works  of  a  umilar  deacription,  are  xon- 
itniated  for  the  pnnoaa  of  occuitying  ground  which  might 
odunrisebeitf  a^mce  to  thebeategen^  or,  as  in  the  eapon- 
tSin,  to  eoTcr  eonunameadons ;  but  their  application  mtiai 
of  eoBiBa  depend  apoo  localiUM,  and  tha' jodgment  of  the 
angbaer  miat  thanf  oca  detamune  in  aadi  partienlM  case, 
wiaek  an-tha  beak  to  adopt 

VpLTOoiru  n  Omua  Snnit 

n*  S^atenrot  Fortiieation  nt  which  mentloD  1ms  been 
mad*  were  datised  to-  nert  the  attack  of  horiioDt^  fire, 
bat  heneefotward  tha  efforts  of  the  engineer  most  be  di- 
meled  to  devise  methods  of  protection  agunst  carved  and 
indinet  fiie^  greatly  inereased  range  and  power.  It  is 
tme  that  the  afforta  of  the  later  engineers  have  been  in  this 
UnttaoOt  bat  the  recent  introdnetion  of  *  rifled  gnns  and  the 
still  more  reeent  development  of  indirect  fire  lure  rendered 
a  laeontss  to  very  different  measaraa  abeolntelj  neces- 
sary. 

Before  entering  upon  the  eonndeiaUon  of  theaa  measnres, 
it  may  be  well  to  ptnnt  oat  that  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
thanyof  defilade,  which  ia  based  on  the  erroneoos  snppoei- 
tioB  that  tha  path  of  projecttlee  is  in  a  straight  lin^  and, 
aa  a  eonseqoenoe^  that  artillbry  catf>  only  strike  that  which 
it  sees,  has  contribated  more  than  anything  else  to  detain 
the  art  of  defence  behind  the  art  of  attack ;  indeed  en- 
gineers of  great  weight  were  wont  to  maintain  that,  if  the 
OMdon  of  Uie  escarp  were  in  the  plane  passing  through  the 
ereet  of  the  glacas,  the  escarp  was  perfectly  covered  from 
arlfllenr  fiiai  Connontaigne  and  Uontalembert  have  &Ilen 
into  tbiaarror,  aodao  in  more  recent  timea  haveChonmara 
and  later  writers  npon  the  Polygonal  System. 

The  ioereaee  in  ib»  wdght,  range,  and  energy  of  projec- 
tile^ the  greater  aceoraey  of  fire,  not  only  direct,  bat  indi- 
rect, cnrv«d,  and  vvtiol,  the  enormons  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  amies,  and  the  wonderful  mobility  afforded  to 
tiucD  the  development  of  railnnda  and  steam  vessels,  by 
the  •nbordination  of  steam,  machinery,  telegraphy,  and 
other  BKntifio  i^plicationB  of  modem  life,  to  nilita^y  par- 
poaee,  havoiendandneeeaaiyfortienBeaof  an  enlarged  and 
of  a  more  eneneive  nataia^  and  have  led  to  the  adoption 
of  a  syitomjj  deface  moTB  ^Sje^  md  buad  mm  btotder 


The  Sastionad  TraA  dengned  to  afford  from  nneoTaraA 
flank^a'i^pmplete  defence  to  the  escarp  of  the1>ody  of  the 
place  can  accomplish  tiiis  end  no  longer,  unce  these  flankn 
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can  now  be  destroyed  by  tha  fire  of  distAnt  artillery,  and. 
the  f aeea  of  the  bastions  thenmlvea  con  be  rioodetted  f nnn. 
an  eqoal  distance 

Moreover,  thia  tiae^  in  which  tin  nlationa  hetweea  th» 
length  of  the  tion^  the  d^th  of  the  ditdia^  and  ^ 
mand  irf  the  onounta  are  obligatory,  is  dificalt  of  m^ka^ 
tion,  and  weak  in  its  direst  artfllety  dofenoe,  inaamoeh  aa 
a  portion  of  the  rampart  whidi  shonU  be  available  for  thft 
defence  is  withdrawn  for  the  aarviae  of  the  flanka  and  car* 


Inthe  Polygonal  Truce, — which  reqnirea  no  inter-relation 
between  the  length  of  the  fron^  the  depth  of  the  dit^ua,. 
and  Um  command  of  the  boclf  of  the  place,  in  which  tha 
exterior  aidaa  may  at  pleaaor*  M  longer  or  ahorter  within  the 
Umitt  of  mnaketry  fire,  And  the  line  of  parapet  may  ha  in- 
dependent of  the  line  of  ditdi,-- theaa  dafacta  diaappear,  and 
its  application  to  every  varie^  of  groond  is  more  ea^  and 
mora  eoonomicaL  ^  As,  too,  thaflanka  are  entirely  protected 
from  distant  fire^  and  the  faces  are  not  expoaed,  or  are  far 
lees  exposed,  to  ricochet  than  in  the  angular  traces,  the  poty^ 
gonal  traoe  offers  greater  facilities  for  the  employment  of 
artillery  as  the  prinupal  arm  of  defence^  while  it  haa  yet 
another  advantage  tu.,  that  iti  ooDunonientions  an  hr 
more  ainple. 

The  main  difference  batwoaa  Oo  Polygonal  and  the  Baa- 
tionad  Syatama  liea  in  the  errangomento  for  the  def^iea  ef 

the  ditchea.  Iathelatto|it  is  provided  by  the  flanks  df  Aa 
bastions,  tn'the  former  c^toonitee^  powerful  fasnmttnH 
works,  constracted  across  ihe  ditches.  In  the  Sank  df  the 
bastion  tiie  guns  am  expo^,  and  limited  in  nnmbw  by 
the  length  of  the  flank ;  if  the  flbnk  be  lengthened,  the  face 
et  tha  bastion  most  be  shortened,  thereby  diminishing  the 
%irect  artilleiy  defsnee  of  the  haatioa,  or  the  flanked  angle 
of  the  bastion  mart  be  diminhhed,  rendering  the  facta — 
alreodytooliable— still  mora  liable  to  anfiladek  Moreover, 
a  aecond  or  loirtr  tier  of  cosemated  gnns  cannot  be  added 
to  tho  flank  of  the  bastion  without  ^e  anppre^Hon  of  the 
tenaille  and  consequent  exposure  'of  the  curtain ;  whareaa 
the  caponniire  may  be  increased  in  length  to  any  nasoaable 
extent,  and  may  be  in  two  tiers.  Again,  in  the  bastion  the 
flank  is  enfiladed  by  direct  fire  on  ue  a^oining  face,  and 
is  taken  in  reVeise  by  the  enfilade  of  ,^t  face,  and  by  the 
dir^t  fire  agaiuat  this  oppoatto  face  and  flank.  Laatly,  io 
the  Polygonal  System  a  direct  fire  can  lie  givm'upon  the 
capital  of  the  angle,  while  in  tlie  Baationed  SyMn  Ois 
capital  is  undetendod. 
Tha  advantage  of  thia  ejiten  in  direct  oitlllerr  dibnce. 
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ippatniobelOOpereenv^  Brialmoot— nomuamthoritj 
— ttatw  H  tt  f ran  29  to  CO  pec  co&t,  or  •Tan  lOOpsrocnt^ 
if  the  trtillMy  of  Uio  outworks  b  left  out  of  c^lttkm. 
In  •  eompftrison  of  the  Fortress  of  Poaen,  which  is  a  faulty 
application  of  the  polygonni  aTstem,  with  an  eqaallj  strong 
fortress  on  the  bastioned  system,  it  has  beea  calcnlatsd 
that  the  siege  park  of  a  besieging  smfy  would  require  20 
per  cfinL  more  guns  for  the  attack  of  the  former ;  and  the 
writar  goes  on  to  state  that  mora  sieige  materiala,  a  groater 
(tevelupment  of  batteries,  a  greater  oamber  of  troops,  and 
a  larger  park  are  nocessary  for  the  attack  of  the  polygwial 
as  compared  with  the  bastioned  nystem. 

Unqucetioaubly,  long  exterior  sides  are  advaDtageoas  for 
fortresses ;  and  admirably,  as  has  been  shown,  as  the  poly- 
gooal  trace  is  adaptet}  for  fortresses,  it  is  equally  wdl 
adapted  for  detached  forts,  which  are  often  so  small  that 
the  bastioned  trace  is  inap^icable  to  thtm. 

Tha  moat  complete  qmlicatioii  of  tliis  ^tsm  to  a  gnat 
fortreas  may  be  sees  in  Uie  eneeinta  of  the  new  (orinas  at 
Antwerp,  one  front  of  which  is  shown  in  Rate  V. 

In  this  eocetste  the  main  ditch  is  wet  and  wide,  and 
flanked  by  a  powerful  central  self-flanking  taponniire ;  the 
Banks  are  retired  and  protected  by  orilloos,  and  the  curtain 
between  the  latter  is  broken  into  two  half  curtains,  separated 
by  a  defensible  barrack,  which  forms  a  reCrenehed  cavalier. 
The  central  caponuiira  is  separated  from  tbb  curtain  by  a 
ditch ;  it  is,  moreover,  corned  by  a  eonntugoard  of  two 
ksnchei,  revattad  wiUi  a  loc^holed  eoantenoorp  gallny 
uom  which  the  connterminos  diverge ;  this  is  further  covered 
bf  a  ravelin  of  two  bronchos,  terminating  at  the  salient  in 
a  powerfpl  revene  casemated  battery ;  the  ditches  of  die 
ravelin  are  flanked  by  low  casemated  batteriee.  Tfae  ex- 
terior side  is  1100  yards  long,  the  perpendionlan  from  tb»> 
cantn  of  this  side  marking  tiie  salianenr  <rf  the  caponniire 
and  the  retirement  of  the  centre  of  ua  curtain  an  104 
yards  and  71  yards  long  respectively.  The  curtain  is  360 
yards  long ;  tlie  flanks,  which  are  not  straight,  are  formed 
«C  two  sides,  34  jterds  and  12  yards  long.  The  flanka  of 
the  caponui^res  an  27  yards  long.  The  salients  of  the 
eonnterguard  and  ravelin  are  190  yards  and  295  yards  in 
advance  of  the  exterior  side,  and  the  branchee  of  the  latter 
an  directed  upon  points  on  the  exterior  line  245  yards  on 
eadi  nda  of  Ua  oentra.  Thu  front  of  the  dafennhla  bar^ 
nek  i»  covered  by  Uie  eentiol  cqmnniArt,  and  'Ae  flanks 
are  84  yards  long,  forming  angles  of  100*  with  the  front, 
^e  main  ditch  is  88  yards  wide  at  thA  salients,  and 
05  yards  wide  in  front  of  the  orillons ;  the  ditch  of  the 
ravelin  is  66  yards  widest  the  salient,  and  55  yands  wide  at 
the  low  casemated  batteries  of  its  fianka.  The  ditches  era 
nnrevetted,  with  slopes  of  two-thirds,  except  at  the  head 
of  the  eeatial  caponnitee  and  in  front  of  the  curtain  and 
flanka;  the  deput  of  water  in  them  ia  10  faat^  and  its 
nufaee  is  6  feet  below  the  plane  of  site ;  the  barna  of  the 
enceinte  and  of  the  ravelin  are  16  feet  and  6  feet  wide 
reqtectively.  The  command  over  the  country  is,  in  the 
body  of  the  place,  32  feet  at  the  salients,  falling  1}  feet 
to  flanks  and  curtains,  in  the  ravelin  15  feet,  in  the 
eonnterguard  31  fact  dwigned  that  the  outwOTks  may  not 
obotniet  the  fire  of  the  body  of  the  plaee ;  ia  the  caval- 
ian  of  the  ndiants  the  command  rises  to  41  feet  The 
parapets  are  alight,  not  more  than  27  feet  thick,  bnt 
Ibey  have  very  wide  terrepleinee,  and  are  provided  with 
bdUow  traveiaea  and  larg«  boonettes.  The  rampe  leading 
to  the  terrepleines  are  unusually  wide.  The  guns  are  either 
an  earriagaa  firing  over  a  5-fset  parapet,  or  on  siege 


)  n*  Oemaa  •9stn«er  Bimptcr,  wilting  ia  1S7S,  wji  thst,  not 
Mag  tgntA  with  n%w4  to  prfudHoi,  enelnKn  hm  dltpotcd  sbont 
liaigalkuit  datalli,  wklh  Umjt  have  De^hrtsil  two  moit  Importuit 
cfladtUoB*,  prvtseUoB  Fsr  tka  (pirmoa  from  the  bMUganT  fin,  ukI  Um 
mmemtnUm  of  a  aura  poweibl  tn  ipoa  the  1i  iiliasm 


carriages  firing  from  raised  gun  bon&a'  The  amumfnt  is 
beavyi  especioSy  in  the  central  caponnitres  and  flanka;  in 
the  former,  23  guns  on  eacli  face,  viz.,  16  in  casemate*  and 
6  in  open  battery  above,  in  the  latter,  1 4  guns  in  tn-o  tier&r 
The  ravelin  has  in  addition  to  the  guns  on  its  faces  8  case- 
mated  gnns  in  its  reverse  battery  of  the  salient,  and  13 
casemated  guns  in  its  two  low  batteries ;  and  provision  is 
made  for  armonring  the  embrasures  of  these.  The  covered 
way. is  22  yards  wide  in  front  of  the  body  of  the  place,  and 
from  9  yards  to  19  yards  wide  in  front  of  the  ravelin.  The 
conunimications  wiUi  the  conntry  are  mda  and  ample,  two' 
through  each  front ;  tbay  ara  also  level,  very  dtreet.  and 
convenient  for  sortiea 

Epitomized  ss  this  description  has  necessarily  been,  ik 
will  be  seen  that^ advantage  ha?  been  taken  very  skilfully 
of  ■  low  site  and  wet  ditch,  .which  while  oflering  serious 
obataelea  to  the  enemy  impede  as  little  as  possible  tha 
tpflbnairaoperatioDs  of  the  defenders.  For  the  eflleetiva  da< 
fenea  of  the  fortress,  however,  a  strong  and  well-handled 
garrison,  prompt  to  assume  offensive  measures,  and  a  la^ 
armament  are  necessary.  ; 

The  city  of  Antwerp,  Plate  VI.,  liee  upon  tha  eastClateTl 
bank  of  the  Scheldt^  and  was  originally  closely  girt  by 
works  of  tfae  bastioned  trace,  of  which  the  last  remnant, 
viz.,  the  old  citadel,  which  joined  the  new  en<ieinte  to  the 
river  on  the  south  west,  has  recently  been  Hmoved. 
This  enc^te  conutta  of  11  froati  ol  ndygonal  trace 
ia  two  Une^  of  wldah  the  6  on  the  aonth  sad  aaat  line 
are  about  3300  yards,  and  the  5  on  the  nwth  lino 
are  abont-1800  yards  from  the  town,  and  are  closed  upon 
the  river  to  the  north  by  the  new  citadel,'  a  work  of  eaa- 
siderable  size  and  of  the  polygonal  trace  also.  The  fronts 
are  about  1 100  yards  long,  but  tha  two  lines  join  in  rather 
an  acute  angln  ;  and  to  compensate  for  tha  weakness  of  die 
ancwnta  at  this  angle,  an  advanced  ravelin  has  been  con- 
stmcted  on  either  side  which  prevents  the  lines  from  being 
enfiladed,  llie  length  of  the  enceinte  is  about  7  miles  ; 
bntas  this  line  of  defence  wonld  nut  keep  an  enemy  beyond 
bombarding  range  from  the  town,  a  line  pf  -S  detached 
forts  has  been  constructed  about  4000  yards  tn  advance  of 
the  enceinta.'  These  forte,  also  of  the  polygonal  trace,  are 
placed  about  3200  yards  8{)art;  they  close  on  the  river  on 
their  righ^  and,  extending  over  a  circle  of  about  10  mile^ 
rest  upon  an  innndation  on  their  left.  Both  Aonts  and 
forts  are  very  strong,  and  form  a  great  intrenched  camp  of 
about  17,000  square  acres  in  extent  The  forts  are  of  the 
same  trace,  have  wet  ditches  about  50  yards  broad,  nnre* 
vetted  scarps,  and  bomb-ptoof  accommodation  for  HOO 
men  in  Ach ;  so  that  to  fnlly  garrison  the  enceinte  and 
the  forta  about  25,000  men  are  required.  On  tha  ves^  side 
the  river  runs  in  a  deep  re-entering  angle  towards  the  city, 
Mid  four  fula  about  3200  yards  sport  close  the  space  be- 
tween ita  bends,  and  form  a  very  strong  defence,  placing 
the  ci^  upon  this  ude  out  of  reach  of  the  asfailant's  fire. 

In  EngWd  the  polygonal  trace  has  of  late  years  been  Tlate  Tit 
habitnaCy  adc^ted  as  uie  most  suitable  for  general  pur- 
poses, but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  fonnd  necessary  to 
bava  recourse  to  a  regular  and  continuous  system  of  forti-  . 
fleation,  the  insular  position  of  the  country,  and  its  pre- 
domini^ng  strength  at  sea,  calling  merely  tor  the  forti- 
fication of  the'principal'^ock^rdB  and  mQitaiy  ports,  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  more  important  and  more  exposed 
harbonrs.  The  defence  of  tha  military  ports  is  parlJy  on 
the  water  and  partly  on  the  land,  and  has  been  so  arranged 
in  the  more  important  porta  that  they  form  large  .naval  and 
military  intrenched  camps.   See  Plate  VIL 

As  with  modem  artillery  bombardment  is  practicable  at 
distances  of  from  four  to  fire  miles,  the  works  of  defeueft 

■  A  •wood  ud  (till  mon  adraiirei)  line  of  deUchcd  foA  haa 
•sBMBMd  eodldtnUy  iu  fnmt  of  this  Baa 
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lunTbeeD'difpoBed  with  kriew  of  keepiogan  enemy  at 
tot  leu  than  that  diatance  from  the  docl^rda. 

Upon  the  eea  fronte  the  worka  consiat  generally  of  iao- 
fataa  foita,  plaoed,  ■ecordtng  to  the  widtlt  of  the  ^annela, 
at  bttnrab  of  ISOO  to  2600  yarda ;  theae  forli,  bung  ex- 
poHtt  to  the  vety  heavy  rifled  gnu  which  form  the  arma- 
tunt  of  the  laqiest  iron-cUds  of  the  pieaent  time,  are 


protected  with  shields  or  walls  of  iron  tipon  thair  sea  fronta, 
and  when  they  eiand  alone  in  advance  of  the  channel  ere 
eonstraeted  with  a  'wotisuons  iron  walL  Hie  various  nodee 
in  whieh  the  iron  composing  their  aruoor  is  di^Kwed  wiQ 
be  diecnssed  in  a  fDtnre  paragraph.  The  power  of  heavy 
rifled  guns  is  thown  in  acoompasying  tabia 

Upon  the  land  fronts  the  forta  are  ordinarily  placed  at 


AemKff  tkt pewtr     tht  pre$ent  EnylUh  Armour-pUreinff  Gttnt,  and  0/  a/nn  0/  the  eorretponding  Foreign  Gun*. 
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intarrals  of  aboat  2000  yards,  though  these  intemls  vary 
according  ^  the  nature  of  the  ground.-  Where  the  ground 
ia  nneven  they  are  amaller,  but  where  the  ground  is  level 
SOOO'yaids  should  be  the  least  interval,  and  the  forta  ahouU 
ba  of  considerable  im ;  beyond  this  diatance  the  movement 
sf  tioopa  becomes  indistinct,  and  the  support  afforded  by 

9 

I 


fla  M.— Fin  of  Soa  Fort,  with  codUbhou  Iron  Wall. '  Th«  plcn 
markad  (*)  an  flllad  wlUi  eoncrct*. 

one  foH  to  another  is  lessened,  especially  at  night  and  in 
thick  weather,  A  strong  reason  for  constructing  Uige  rather 
than  am^  f  orti  ia  that  at  night  or  in  thick  weather  offensive 
MtMOiN  mN7  oftn  bo  remtod  to  with  tbe  bappint 


rcenlu.  But  the  garrison  of  a  small  fort  can  novor  be  in  a 
position  to  undertake  such  meosuroa ;  it  most  always  re- 
strict itself  to  a  passive  defence,  whereas  the  garriaon  of  a 
large  fort  will  be  able  to  act  offensively,  will  be  in  bettor 
heart,  and  better  commanded.  Briohnont^  speaking  of  unalt 
detached  forts,  eays  that  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  woriu 
of  mutual  Bcfeuce  ia  to  require  a  great  number  of  com- 
masdantL  while  in  the  best  armies  the  men  fit  to  command 
a  fortified  ploco  are  few. 

The  traco  of  these  forts  is  very  simple.  It  ordinarily 
conaiata  of  five  sides,  the  longest  of  which  fronts  the  enemy 


Fia  e5.~-SMUcm  timngli  AB  of  tg.  84. 

the  flank  defence  of  the  ditches  is  provided  by  three  ca^ 
ponoibrea,  one  in  themiddle  and  one  at  each  eztremltydlha 
fnmt  face.  Hie  ditches  are  deep  with  good  scarps,  and  dw 
dalaatin  povar  ia  InerMsed  by  a  keep^  whiah  k  aopuatod 
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from  tbe  fort  %  ditcb.  Then  in  enfficient  bomb-proof 
oorer  for  tbe  g&mion  and  munitioiu  of  war,  and  the  facas 
mn  well  traTenad,  while  apecUl  arrangemonU  are  made  for 
the  serrioe  of  the  ammonittoD..  The  general  arrangements 
Bay  be  readily  percetTod  by  a  reference  to  the  accompany- 
ing  plan  (fig.  64)  and  wcttooB        66,  66). 

I^ween  tbe  land  fronta  and  the  aea  fronU  the  circle  of 
defence.!*  eom- 
plcted  hj  coaat 
IiattMiea.  These 
batteriea,  which 
are  conatmcted 
of  earth,  con- 
crete, or  granite, 
mre  of  Tariooa 
typoi^  vidiem- 
liramrei  ^to- 
-teeted  bj  inm 
ahieldi  when 
noar  the  sea- 
IntJf  bat  when 

iSt  "below"^  00  ^  M.-3ecU<m  tiroo^k  CD  of  Fig.  84. 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  with  unbroken  parapets,  ftis  gun 
flring  over  a  height  of -4  feet  3  inches,  the  eover  f or  the  gan 
datadiawnt  being  proi^ded  hj  a  *<»aiik«i  wav,"  3  feet  9 
ineliM  wide  and -3  feet  10  indwa  deep^  between  uie  platform 
«ikd  the  parapet  Over  Ais  ssnken  way,  which  ia  provided 
with  laib,  a  "  loading  stage"  travels,  npon  which  the  charge 
ia  bronght  immediatelj  nnder  the  mnnle  of  the  gun. 

ThoDgh  at  this  and  heights  above  it  the  "snolien  way" 
■affords  fair  protection  to  the  gun  detachment,  except  at  the 
period  of  loading  and  pointing,  yet,  at  these  periods,  the 
men  eni[doyed  upon  these  services  are  highly  exposed,  and 
at  all  tinm  the  gnn  itMlf  stands  high  above  th*  ptttpet,  and 
offen  a  good  mark  to  an  enemy's  sUp.  Some  form  of  "  <ftt- 
^pptarimff  carriage"  npon  which  the  gnn  is  raised  above  the 
craat  of  tin  parapet  at  the  moment  of  delivering  its  fire,  and 
&Ils  by  the  force  of  its  recoil  to  a  safe  position  for  loading 
below  the  parapet,  has  long  been  sought  for  by  artillerista. 
Sneh  a  carriage  was  proposed  by  Comeille  Redeichkeit  in 
1770  for  the  defence  of  the  covered  way ;  bnt  his  ^tem, 
wliieh  depended  on  cords  and  coooterwei^hts,  was  too 
broos  to  move  from  place  to  place,  and  lable  to  be  readily 
put  ont  of  order,  and  was  abandoned.  Other  inrentors 
aodeaTonred  to  attain  the  same  end  1^  the  rut  of  eccentrio 
tmelu  and  axletrees  ao  disposed  that  the  gnn  was  on  the 
gireater  aiis  for  firing,  on  the  smaller  for  loading ;  but  the 
dUTerenoe  between  the  heights  of  the  gnn  in  the  two  poei- 
tioM  was  BO  small  that  this  idea  was  also  abandoned.  "  Two 
gona  were  next  yoked  together  by  ropos,  so  that  one  falling 
from  the  firing  to  the  loading  position  rdsed  the  other  from 
the  loading  to  the  firing  position.  Oenoral  Cbasseloup, 
who  proposed  this  twin-gun  qrstan,  was  occupied  Uurteeii 
years  npon  its  consideration ;  and  though  a  mode  proposed 
by  him,  by  which  one  gun  recoiling  down  one  inclined  plane 
drew  its  twin-gun  up  a  similar  adjoining  inclined  plane, 
was  tried  with  some  success  at  Milan,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  adopted  elsewhere.  The  matter  then  rested 
untQ  Moacrieff  produced  his  counterweight  carriage,  in 
which  the  recoil,  while  carrying  the  gnn  and  carriage 
vader  cover  to  the  position  for  loading, -raises  and  holds 
vp,  by  means  <rf  uevators,  a  heavy  counterweight ;  tliis 
countCTweight,  when  the  time  for  firing  arrives,  is  set 
fraa^  and  its  desoent  raisea  th«  gnn  to  the  firing  posi- 
tion ovar  a  parapet  9  feet  high,  behind  which  tlis  gun 
detachment  find  ample  cover — one  man  only  being  exposed 
while  laying  the  gun.  The  main  objection  to  this  system 
ia  the  great  weight  of  the  accessories,  which  for  the  7-ton 
psB  amoant,  induding  the  carriage,  to  20  tons.    This  has 


rendered  it  impossible  to  ap  ply  thia  conntemight  syatna 
to  guns  larger  than  7  tons,  *  dod  eves  to  these  its  application 
is  very  limited.  '  This  system  is  costly  and  difScult  of  exa- 
cntion  as  compared  with  barbetto  batteries,  end  as  com- 
pared with  caaamated  batteries  is  far  less  eocnre  against 
plunging  and  vertical  fire,  which  cannot  fail  to  atrikfl  soma 
one  of  ita  many  parts,  s  slight  injury  to  any  of  wliidi  most 
put  the  gnn  oat  of  action.  It  is  asserted  by  its  paitisaoa 
that  it  can  be  applied  to  hill  sides,  so  that  the  presence  vt 
a  battery  of  such  guns  shall  be  undiscemable  by  an  enemy; 
but  this  assertion  is  not  well  founded.  So  much  sktlM 
labour  is  required  for  the  construction  of  MoncriefT  ptta 
that  they  cannot  be  improvisod,  and  when  made  they  are  by 
no  means  invisible.  This  system  has  been  used  to  a  limited 
extent  Ij  Great  Britain,  but  haa  not  been  adopted  in  other 
couBtriea,  Brialmnnt,  i^tet  describing  it,  says,  "  We  shouUl 
not  be  able  to  ahare  the  ipbtoation  for  the  Uoncrieff 
carriage  whieh  lias  been  mtnnfactnred  in  Eogbod"}  tad, 
he  adds,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  earth  and  rubbish 
which  will  be  thrown  Into  tbe  battery  during-the  combat 
will  reader  the  working  of  it  slow,  difficulty  and,  ia  soom 
cases,  impossiblei  Certainly  tbe  carriage  is  eomplicatedi 
and  eould  not  be  repaired  during  action. 

In  earthen  batteriea  protected  with,  iron  ahtelda  tbe  pkra- 
peta  between  the  guns  are  comparatively  weak,  and,  if 
they  be  Increased  in'  tbickneos  so  as  to  afford  anfflcieat 
protection,  they  trench  upon  the  interior  apace,  and  inter- 
fere with  the  service  of  the  battery.  Tb»  parmt  entf 
however,  ha  strengthened  by  - the  insertion  eithlBr  «  hlocki 
of  cement  concrete  or  of  plates  of  iron. 

Bnt  as  under  given  conditions  the  disposition  and  thick- 
ness of  armour  plates  remain  the  same  whatever  be  tbe 
nature  of  battery  or  fort  in  which  the  armouring  is  placed, 
tbe  mode  mly  in  which  the  armouring  ia  fixed  being  varied 
to  suit  the  circnmstaaeea  of  each  particular  case,  it  will  pro- 
bably beat  meet  the  pnrpoaa  of  the  present  paper  to  give  a 
abort  anaunaiy  ti  tu  rise  and  progreaa  of  iron  armoor  in 
ita  applieatioB  to  works  of  defence  illustrated  by  drawings 
of  the  most  recent  construction  of  each  type  of  work.* 

Attention  first  b^n  to  be  directed  to  the  application  of 
iron  to  works  of  coast  and  harbonr  defence  about  the  year 
1860.  At  that  time  armour  wea  being  extensively  applied 
to  ships  of  war,  and  the  manufacture  of  rified  gone  had 
received  considerable  derelopmeot,  bnt  iron  had  not  been 
employed  for  the  protection  of  defensive  woils,  and 
nothing  was  known  as  id  the  best  prindplea  of  eonstmo- 
Uon  for  iron  defences  or  for  the  capainlify  of  this  metal  for 
resisting  heavy  blows  It  was  soon  perceived  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  experiment  in  respect  to 
every  detail  of  material  and  construction,  and  it  vras 
laid  down  as  a  fixed  rule  that  no  detail  should  be  adopted 
until  it  h^  obtained  the  stomp  of  experience.  Previooa 
to  the  -period  of  which  we  are  treating  an  advance  in 
this  direction  hod  been  made  in  America  ia  1855,  by  the 
application  of  metal  flead)  eoaerete  to  inaaoniy  embrasnrea 
(but  this  did  not  witofltoDd  the  smooth-bore  guns  of  that 
day),  and  at  PortomoaUt  in  1S69,  by  the  eonstmction  of  an 
embrasure  shield,  14  inches  tbid^  c4  rolled  iron  bars,  which 
opposed  a  fair  redstaace  to  wrought  iron  shot  from  the  68- 
pounder  smooth-bore  gun;  the  most  effective  gnn  at  that 
(late.  In  1660  the  most  important  of  the  preliminary  trials 
took  place  against  an  ordinary  embnsnre  with  an  iroa 
throat  8  inches  thick.  The  guna  used  were  the  40'pouider, 
&0-poander,  and  120-poaiider  i(Bhnnt}  Armstrong  rifled 
guns,  and  the  12-ton  gno,-with  cast  iron  shot   The  em- 


>  In  thU  put  of  Um  (object  the  writer,  In  addition  to  other  soanei 
of  Inronnktion,  hM  anll«d  blmMlf  of  s  eompUation  praperri  hf 
Coloaal  IngUi,  R.E.,  wbo  ha*  dwlgDad  the  principal  part  oTths  tna- 
work  of  tb«  Eogllth  aaa  dafencaa,  and  who  la  the  highaat  aatboiltj 
npoB  IroB  eonatmctiou  anplojred  for  dafouiTa  purpOMs. 
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^milin  ft**  wij,  ind  it  became  appuent  that  lift  ,«ccnracy 
kit  riA«d  rum  rmdorvd  iidajrMl  embnmras  inadrntuible  in 
pMitiufu.    About  thia  lim«,  too,  ezp«rimenU  with 
riatM  «i  variooa  IhiekneBaea  in  diffcnal  poaitioiii — vertical, 
Md  indined  at  anfUa  vaqring  from  10*  to  60*  with  tba 
kociiDQ — allowed  amon^  otber  raulta  that  a  givaa  nuaa 
of  BtmoDr  platoB  in  a  vertical  poaitioD  offered  as  much  reaist- 
aaoe  aa  the  same  maai  disposed  over  the  aame  TcrUcal 
heighk  liLaix  inclined  positioa  In  all  these  experiments  the 
Ibauliijp  Ud  faateniDga  oecnpied  important  poeitioni.  Tar> 
gtfta  wne  aoooEdingly  made  with  elastic  backinji,  without 
«laado  bacldnga)'  and  with  eomponnd  backing  ol  nriona 
Iciada;  Wt  the  general  result  of  trials  againat  ^ese 
targata  was  to  establish  the  adrantsgo  of  elastic  backings. 
The  armour  plates  were  fitted  mechanieallr  without  bolts 
or  rivets^  were  fastened  with  bolts,  and  were  fastened  with 
eontinuooa  rivetting  ronnd  their  edges;  the  resnlt  of  the 
experiments  established  the  snperiontjr  of  bolU  sa  fast- 
eoiDgs  for  armour  plates.   Many  mors  experiments  bad, 
1iowe*er.  to  be  made  before  the  proper  form  of  bolt  was 
aettled;  theae  wen  by  bo  means  the  leaat  Intereating  of  the 
experiments  made  in  working  oat  this  aubject,  but  apace 
does  not  avail  to  give  the.  history  of  them  here;  and  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  a  bolt  has  been  adopted  abcut  3 
inches  in  diameter  in  the  shank,  or  rather  less  than  the 
lesser  diameter  of  the  screw,  which  has  a  rounded  thread 
(about  6  to  the  inch)  and  a  shallow  rounded  cut;  that  the 
bolt  holes  ore  made  one  inch  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
bolts;  that  the  edgea  of  the  holes  ate  oo&ed,  and  that  cupped 
waiben  neeive  the  not  on  the  inner  cud,  which  ia  cnp- 
ah^wd  (aa  is  the  washer  of  the  front  of  the  bolt)  as  shown 
BttoTIIL    in  Fhte  VIII, ;.  and  that  varioos  minor  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  indneing  gradual  action,  and  so  relieving 
suddenness  of  strain  upon  the  bolt.  Finally  these  bolU  are 
made  of  special  iron  of  a  fibrous  nature,  and  olongiting 
from  35  to  4ft  per  cent,  under  pressure. 

The  law  of  the  reristance  of  simoar  platea  noNved  early 
iaveiligaUon  during  the  course  of  these  experiments,  w 
^  W.  fWihairn,  snpposiug  that  the  resistance  of  armour  plates 
'  to  tlio  impact  of  a  shot  was  analogous  to  the  resistaoce  o' 
l^ates  to  a  punch,  deduced  t\in  general  formula  (C  being 
I  ude  eqoal  to  3,374,900) 

Thiokaesi  of  pUta  perforated -^^^^ 

[Sir  \7.  AnnstroDg  endeavoured  to  aaeertain  the  resist- 
ance by  the  application  of  the  dynamio  tiieory  of  heat. 
(Captain  Noble,  II.A.,  from  many  experiments,  conclnded 
that  the  penetration  of  steel  shot  is  directly  proportional 
,to  the  work  in  the  shot,  whether  a  heavy  shot  with  a  low 
.velocity  or  a  light  shot  with  a  high  veloci^  be  emi^oyed ; 
and  that  the  resistance  of  anoonr  to  ateel  shot  varied  as 
,the  $  power  of  its  thiduisaa.  But  Obtain  Ea^jUah,  R.E., 
who  appeaia  to  Have  treated  Ihia  sutject  moat  scieu^eally, 
considera  that  the  energy  absorbed  by  a  phite  in  reaisting 
a  shot- is  made  up  of  the  energy  expended  iu  eulsrging  an 
indeGoitely  small  hole  through  the  plate,  and  of  the  energy 
jabiorbed  in  frictional  resistance,  and  is  equal  to  the  cnbe 
|of  the  diameter  of  the  shot  multiplied  a  constant — a 
'separata  constant  being  required  for  each  pK^tortion  to  the 
|diaoHter  of  the  shot,  of  depth  of  indent  in  the  one  case, 
'a&d  thickness  of  [data  iu  the  other. 

Having  oktained  a  law  which  can  be  relied  upon  for 
thick  annonr  plates  (it  is  not,  however,  applicable  to  very 
thin  iJates),  the  mode  in  which  the  iron  in  an  armooT' 
plated  wall  should  be  disposed,  i.e. ,  in  one  solid  plate  or  in  two 
threa  thicknesses  of  platea,  was  sliortly  settled.   A  eoai' 
I  of  eipcrimenta  against  7  inches  d  iron  armoar  plate 
id  in  Mie,  twe^  and  thna  tlifnkiniiei  oan  resiataiMaa 
I  pMportkD.elJOO^  M,  and  Si.  VaiSm  fliparimnti 


against  single  and  double  plates  of  S  wehea  riMWad^tlMk 
tlie  double  ^ate  offered  nearly  three  times  the  resistaMS  tA 
tlie  nngle  Nate  j  and  finally  a  comparison  between  s  IS-incb 
plato  and  Uuee  6  inch  plates  showed  that  though  the  sdid 
plate  offeied  slightly  more  reustanoe  to  a  sin^  Blow  it 
bn^  up  sooner  under  repeated  blows  than  did  the  three 
plates ;  but  as,  of  course,  there  is  a  limit  in  maaufaeture  to 
the  maaa  of  an  amour  plate,  it  is  evident  that  tha  tUcksr 
the  plate  the  more  numerous  will  be  the  joints  in  a  givea 
area,  aiid  if  the  armour  be  in  one  thickness,  all  these  joints 
ore  lines  of  weak  resistance^  ThejUspoaalof  thejoints.Uiea, 
is  a  matter  of  first  importaucs  in  designing  iron  atmctarea, 
and  in  this  reapect  the  arrangement  in  several  thicknesasa,  or 
the  plate  upon  plate  system,  as  it  is  called,  offers  ths  greatest 
advantage^  for  the  plates  can  be  so  arranged  that  no  joint  goes 
through  more  than  un»-thtrd  the  thickness ;  moreover,  this 
system  is  mora  easy  and  more  eumomical  in  constmeliun,and 
can  ^  strengthened  with  greater  facility  at  any  future  tima. 

In  order  to  put  the  oonclueions  arrived  at  to  -pneticd 
test,  a  ahield  for  a  ee«mate  opening  12  feet  long  and  8  feck 
high  was  constructed  of  three  S-inch  plates  plamd  at  intcf 
va&  of  6  inches,  the  jntervels  being  filled  with  iron  concrete , 
the  plates  were  whole,  each  covering  ihf  entire  openings 
and  esch  was  bolted  to  the  plate  next  to  it,  the  raner  plat4 
being  bolted  to  the  ahield  frame  in  rear ;  the  front  plato 
was  secnred  by  10  boltd,  the  others  by  b  bolls  each ,  the 
total  weight  of  the  shield  was  56  tuns  6  cwL  It  waa  struck 
with  16  shot  from  25-tun,  IS-ton,  and  14'5-ton  mux)l» 
loading  rified  guns  at  200  yards  distance ;  the  average  energy 
of  each  blow  was  6331  foot  Ions,  and  tlie  aggregate  (>0,000 
foot  tona, — upwards  of  1000  fuot  tons  per  foot  superficial 
of  the  shield's  face  ;  but  iho  shield  was  not  driver  out  of 
shape,  and  its  back  or  interior  face  was  uninjured 

This  experimvit  waa  so  satisfactory  in  ita  results  that 
henceforward  there  was  nu  heiitation  with  respect  to  the 
broad  principles  of  aimunr  constmUiiHi,  and  it  only  r» 
mained  to  adapt  these  principles  to  the  different  c^iea  whA 
presented  thensa^m  These  are  anffide&thr  illostralad  \f 
the  drawings  in  Tlates  Vlll.  and  IX.  The  first  u  an  Hsus 
open  battery  shield  for  aa  opening  9  feet  wide  and  7  feet 
high;  the  second  is  an  ordinary  casemate  ahield  12  feat 
wide  and  9  feet  high,  and  the  third  is  a  portion  of  an  iso 
lated  aea  fort  wi^b  an  exterior  iron  wall.  .  The  applicatioa 
of  iron  lias  facilitated  improvameul*  in  the  ooBhtmetiat  of 
the  roofs  of  bomb-proof  buildings,  and  the  f<am  of  tool 
shown  in  the  sea  fort  may  serve  as  a  model  of  construction 
of  this  kind.  It  is  composed  of  arch  plates  of  }-inch  iroa 
curved  to  a  radina  of  6  feet  6  inches,  springing  from  iron 
girders  1  foot  9  inchen  deep  and  1  toot  2  inches  wide.  The 
arch  plates  are  covered  with  brick  arches,  which  are  again 
covered  with  3  or  4  feet  of  Portland  cement  concrete.  Thia 
roof  is  equal  to  a  load  of  one  half  ton  per  foot  superficial 
with  a  tenKle  strain  upon  the  iron  not  exeeediBg  S  turn 
per  square  in^  Soch  a  roof  covered  with  S  feet  of  earth 
was  teated  by  verUcal  fire  of  13-inch  mortar  shells  atiOOQ 
yards.  The  few  rounds  which  struck  it  produced  no  effect, 
and  aftar  tha  298th  round  practice  was  discontinued ;  bat 
the  earth  was  removed,  and  the  bared  concrete  was  struck 
by  a  shell,  which  only  produced  an  iodratation  of  8  incbes.' 

The  cost  of  iron  structures  is,  however,  a  drawback  to 
their  more  general  employment, — so  mndi  so  that  imly 
wealthy  nations  can  affwd  to  erect  them,  and  but  in  limttad 
ttumben.  The  cost  of  an  open  battery  shield  may  be  stated 
at  jCSOO,  ite  weigbt'lO  tons;  of  a  caaenated  shield,  XIBOO^ 
ita  weight  40  tons  jf  of  an  iron>walled  fori,  X5550  par  gna, 
ita  weigbr  135  tons  per  gna 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obeerved  that,  in  special  cases  whet* 
the  fort*  are  constructed  in  very  deep  water,  and  wben^ 
eonsoguantlj,  the  increase  io  the  quantity  of  naaoniy  im  tha 
nfaatraetiin  beeooerTSfrsnM  ta  vmj  nddMMwl  f«* 
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flf  radiDi,  un  irsn-ntM  fort,  which  admita  of  the  gnu 
being  placod  in  k  romi>iiratiie)/  twj  phibII  nrea,  u  the  moit 
economical  method  uf  con8trQcUoi<,  and  tlmt  for  conatnictive 
parpoeee  s  circle  ib  tho  best  form  of  such  fort 

In  oil  (orti  dwigaed  fur  very  heavy  gutu  apecial  provision 
beeomee  aeoMwy  for  the  unmnnition  HTTico  of  the  gnn& 
The  cartridge  and  abell  atom  are  kept  aeparttfl,  and  are  pro- 
vEded  in  tlie  proportion  vf  one  of  etoh  (or  each  gun,  or  each 
pur  of  gnnu.  Aa  a  rale,  these  atom  are  uearely  placed  in 
the  basement  under  the  gun  they  supply,  the  cartridges  and 
projectiles  beinj;  raLsed  by  mechanical  appliances  through 
"  Lifts  "  ia  the  heart  of  the  bnllding  to  the  rear  of  the  gun. 
The  ammnDition  stores  are  lighted  by  lamps  placed  in 
*'liglit  eUomben,"  separated  from  die  slorea  by  thick  plate 
glaai ,  theae  "timbers  "  are  entered  from  passages  ontirely 
distinct  from  the  passages  used  for  tbft  service  of  the  am- 
mnnitiun.  The  proper  organiiation  of  the  ammunition 
service  is  of  the  utmost  imporUnea  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
fort ;  by  it  tlie  labour  of  the  ^nn  detachment  la  lessened, 
and  the  rapid  aervice  of  the  gun  facilitated.  Each  gun 
rhamber  i*  in  speaking  commnoication,  by  means  of 
tuliea,  witlt  its  own  ammunition  atom,  so  that  the  men  in 
Ihs  latter,  though  absolatoly  shut  in  below  during  action, 
itill  form  port  of  (heir  own  gun  detachmenL  Finally,  the 
gana  of  the  fort  are  collected  into  groups  for  purposes  of 
command,  and  the  gone  of  each  group  are  diiected  from  a 
**  look-out '  place  constructed  on  the  top  of  the  fort,  which 
IS  m  speaking  communication  with  each  gun  of  the  group. 

It  his  been  found  that  when  armour  is  struck  by  a  shot, 
lining  of  some  kind  is  necessary  to  deaden  the  effect  of 
vibnUioo  and  ^nnd,  anil  to  act  as  a  target  to  recaivo,  and 
protect  the  gun  detachment  from,  splinters  thrown  off  from 
the  mteriur.  Ilua  lining  ahonld  bo  flexible,  ao  that  it  may 
be  drawn  cloae  rouwl  the  gun  while  it  »  being  discharged, 
thereby  keeping  tho  smoke  out  of  the  gun  chamber,  may 
reduce  the  effect  of  blast  and  coDCUssioa,  and  may  prevent 
splinttra  and  bolls  entering  through  the  port.  No  material 
has  been  found  to  answer  so  well  as  rope,  and  "  mantlets," 
as  such  appliancea  are  called,  are  now  invariably  made  of 
this  material  The  only  drawback  to  rope  is  its  liability 
to  catch  fire,  but  this  is  entirely  obviated  by  washing  it 
with  a  satnratod  solntioa  of  chlorida  of  caleivm 

There  an  two  other  funna  in  which  iron  has  been  applied 
which  should  not  be  passed  by  withont  notice,  viz., "  curved- 
fronted  shields  "and  "tnrreta"  In  the  former  the  eas^ 
mate  is  of  the  ordinary  character,  but  the  shield  frame, 
which  is  conitructed  with  a  sharp  curve  of  13  feet  or  14 
feet  Internal  radios,  is  izore  difficult  to  make,  and  more 
coetly.  Two  porta  of  the  usual  dimeosions  are  formed  in 
the  ^liehl.  and  tha  gnn  ia  placed  bbhuid  it  npon  a  (nm-table, 
on  which  racers  are  laid  so  that  (he  gnn  will  fira  through  a 
lateral  are  of  training  of  60'  at  each  port.  The  gun  is  trans- 
ferred at  pleaanre  from  one  port  to  the  other  by  the  movo- 
■arot  ot  the  tom-table,  and  commands  an  are  of  1 20*  The 
weight  of  iron  is  150  tons  per  gnu,  the  cost  ^£7600  per 
gun ;  but  in  considering  the  cost  of  this  arrangement  it 
should  be  observed  that  by  it  one  gun  does  the  work  of  two. 

In  the  turret  one  or  two  guns  are  placed  in  the  interior 
of  a  eyliadrical  wall  of  iron  armour  closed  overhead  with 
or^narf  bombproof  covering  The  turret  with  tU  oon- 
tents  is  revolved  by  ateam  or  other  moUva  power,  so  (hat 
each  gnn  commands  a  whole  circle.  Tarious  arrangamenta 
have  DMD  designed  for  the  service  of  the  gun, — in  one  (he 
loading  ia  dune  inside  the  turret,  in  another  under  the 
^acts,  ia  a  third  while  the  turret  is  iMing  turned  to  the 
rear, — bat  whatever  (he  arrangement,  no  (ime  need  be 
thmby  Umi,  aa  the  gnna  nay  hs  ao  plaead  that  one  revdvw 
into  utira,  wUle  uia  other  roTolvH  ont  of  action  for  load- 
ing It  mnild  saam  that  a  bmeh4oad[n«  arrangement  for 
heavy  gnna  would  lend  itself  mora  readily  to  the  turret 


form  of  construction.  With  an  armamsnt  oi  breach-loaflen^ 
tho  turret  might  be  reduced  in  internal  diameter;  tho  nott 
opening  no«<d  bo  no  larger  than  the  diace  of  the  gun,  which 
would  not  hava  to  be  withdrawn  for  loading,  and  which  ia 
laid  by  means  of  a  small  aperture  contrived  in  the  root  of 
(ha  turret — (he  man  who  lays  the  gnn  having  the  machinery 
noder  hia  hand,  and  *'  training  "  tits  turret  and  gun  himself 
in  any  direction.  In  turrets  proviuon  ia  made  in  tha 
basement  in  the  nituil  way  for  the  accommodation  of  tha 
garrison,  and  for  the  atdraga  and  service  of  the  ammunition, 
as  well  OS  for  the  motive  power  and  machineryi  Speual 
arrangements  are  made  for  ventilation  and  for  the  escape  of 
smoke.  The  surface  of  the  exterior  to  a  certain  distance 
in  advance  of  the  turret  is  plated  with  iron  and  sloped  up- 
wards "  «n  glacis,"  so  as  to  cover  the  base  of  the  turret,  and 
protact  the  turning  gear  from  dialocatioa  under  the  Uowt 
of  heavy  projectiles.    See  Plate  X.,  fig.  1, 

Befora  quitting  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  offer  a  few 
reiparka  on  the  employment  of  cupolas  or  turrets  on  land 
defences.  Either  of  these  forms  of  iron  construction  may 
bo  advantageously  employed  in  advanced  positions  where  it 
is  necessary  to  retain  gnus  until  the  very  last — such  as  the 
salients  of  ravebns,  and  in  the  anj^es  of  fronts  of  fortifica- 
tious ;  a^ao  in  points  which  are  commanded  from  heights  in 
their  vicinity.  As  these  eonstruettona  are  indestructible  by 
the  direct  firo  of  si^  gvn^  and  are  aloolataly  safe  from 
enftloda  and  revem  fire,  they  confer  very  great  advanteget 
upon  the  defence.  They  should  mount  heavier  gnna  than 
can  be  brought  against  them  ;  they  connot  be  silenced  hy 
the  concentration  of  any  number  uf  light  guns,  and,  judici* 
oosly  used,  thoy  should  place  the  artillery  defence  above 
the  artillery  attack.  They  render  the  construction  of  the 
first  batteries  of  attack  far  more  difficult,  and  force  them  to 
open  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  place;  and,  at  any 
period  of  the  attack,  they  can  meet  its  artillery  with  heavier 
metal  The  guns  of  the  attack  are  pracUbally  limited  to 
about  the  calibre  of  tha  fii-pounders,  and  comparatively 
light  armour  will  withstand  these,  and  will  preserve  in 
security  and  render  mora  easy  the  aervioe  of  guns  at  least 
two  calibres  higher.  Such  constructions  have  been  made 
by  the  Belgians  in  the  detached  forts  round  Antwerp  and  kt 
Antwerp;  by  the Oennana  in  the  detached  fortb  round  Meta 
and  in  Mets,  on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  Weser;  and  by  tha 
Russians.  In  England  there  baa  as  yet  been  no  occawm 
to  resort  to  them. 

In  aome  at  least  of  the  places  mentioned  above,  a  system 
of  coBstmcttoD  and  a  material  advocated  by  Gmsen  have 
been  employed;  a  type  is  shown  in  Plate  X.,  fig.  2.  The 
plates  which  are  made  of  chilled  cast  iron  manufectnred  by 
the  Qrusen  proceas,  are  fitted  together,  without  screws  of 
botta,  in  a  aimple  manner.  Each  plate  ia  a  segment  of  the 
cupola,  and  u  grooved  at  the  edges;  the  segments  are  placed 
in  position,  and  melted  zinc  is  poured  into  the  grooves,  form- 
ing a  close  and  solid  joint.  A  glacis  simiUrly  cunstrnctad 
protects  the  base,  w  hich  is  set  in  motion  by  hand  mochiaeiy. 
The  interior  arrangements  do  not  differ  in  principle  from 
thoae  described  above  for  tnnats.  It  is  aud  that  such  a 
turret  weiring  133  tona  can  be  made  to  revolve  roand  the 
whole  circle  by  four  men  in  three  and  a  JuJf  minntek  Itt 
cost  ia  abont  Xl  6,000^ 

Tha  Gnuen  m^al  is  reported  to  have  a  very  hard  extedoc 
anrfaoe,  with  great  interior  toughness  and  tenacity,  and 
may  probably  be  need  with  advantage  in  cupolas  for  land 
defence ;  but  the  experience  in  England  does  not  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  sniuble  material  for  resisting 
the  extremely  bMiT  fnjectiles  carried  by  the  war  ahipa  u 
the  present  atj.  ^ticular  attention  has  ben  directed  to 
tha  nature  and.  mannfactore  <^  armour  platea  in  BrUaia, 
and,  op  to  Um  pmant  tine,,  tha  renlta  affcMad  have  been 
moat  latiafaetory.   The  ind  employed  ia  beat  daacribad  lb 
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the  mrding  of  ths  Bpodfication  for  maunfacton,  Tit.: — 
"The  plates  must  be  soft,  fibrotu,  thorongbly  welded,  tai 
capable  of  offering  good  reeistance  to  cannon  ahot,  without 
inoicatico  of  britUoness,  and  without  the  aeparation  of  the 
Mveral  motddi  of  which  they  may  be  composed."  This 
qncification  was  adopted  after  many  experiments  with 
hammered  and  rolled  plates,  io  which  the  former,  in  cOose- 
qnence  of  the  absence  of  fibre,  censpicubusly  failed  in  com- 
parison with  the  latter. 

The  beat  material  for  armoor  plates  is,  however,  again 
prominently  nnder  consideration ;  so  gr^  an  iacreose  in 
pmetraUon  was  <^>taiaed  with  chilled  iron  shot  that  the 
mannfactnre  of  steel  ■prmeetilea  was  stopped  as  tar  bock  ns 
1866.  Great  adTances  bare  sinoa  taken  place  in  the  pro- 
casses  by  which  steel  is  made,  and  steel  projectiles  of  great 
penetrating  power  hare  recently  ,been  nnder  trial ;  by  the 
«se,  too,  of  prismatic  powder  di^Miaod  in  cartridges  with  a 
definite  amount  of  air  space,  by  which  the  combustion  is 
rendered  more  gradual  and  more  thorongh,  a  for  higher  relo- 
ad is  obtaioed  with  a  materially  diminished  strain  upon 
(he  chamber  of  the  gun.  This  has  rendered  it  possible  to 
wahige  the  chambna  of  the  heavy  guna  and  to  inctease 
muii  lengths  by  seretal  calibres,  wiUi  a  resnlling  increase  in 
energy  of  about  one-third,  so  tlut  a  plate  which  would  keep 
(lUt  a  prtgoctile  of  800  St  weight  from  a  38>ton  gun  will 
now  barely  keep  out  a  projectUe  of  400  lb  from  an  IS-ton 
gnn.  It  is  not  impoasible,  however,  that  by  a  combination 
«f  inm  and  steel  the  resistance  of  armour  may  be  again 
Imogbt  np  to  the  penetrating  power  of  projectiles.  During 
this  coQuderation  many  curioua  and  unexpected  results 
bavs  heea  obtuoad,  but  th^  have  not  been  reduced  to  anch 
a  fona  at  pwaant  M  to  modify  what  ia  atated  above^  Tbe 
whole  qaeation  however,  full  of  bitereat,  and  will,  it  may 
bo  anticipated,  neeire  000^491^9  development  bofnre 

Aniumra  or  FoitTBitHBKS. 

The  Systems  of  Fortification  having  boon  briefly  described, 
it  is  rig^t  to  say  a  few  words  here  respecting  the  means 
of  dafanding  a  place  after  it  haa  been  fortified.  It  is 
diffienk  to  lay  down  exact  mies  aa  to  the  proportion  of 
ordDanee,  ammunition,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  required  for 
the  defence  of  a  fortified  place,  seeing  they  must  neceaaarily 
■nry  according  to  the  particular  situation  of  each  fortress, 
the  system  on  which  its  works  have  been  constructed,  and 
the  bpecies  of  attack  to  which  it  may  be  exposed.  If,  for 
example,  one  of  the  sides  be  covered  by  a  morass,  swamp,  or 
other  obstruction  which  it  is  difficult  or  perhaps  impossible' 
to  ■stminmt,  it  most  be  obviona  that  a  smaller  'proportion 
of  artillery  wilt  be  required  than  if  the  fortress  were  equally 
accessible  on  every  side ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mari- 
time fortress,  accessible  at  all  points,  will  necessarily  require 
for  ita  defence  a  larger  proportion  of  ordnance  than  if  it 
were  only  assailable  on  one  or  a  few  of  these  points.  Where 
every  front  is  equally  exposed  to  attack,  all  must  be  equally 
prepared. 

On  this  subject,  however,  certain  maxims  have  been 
established,  ot  which  the  following  ^ipear  to  be  the  moat  im- 
portant First,  the  proportion  of  ordnance,  ammanition, 
and  stores  should  never  exceed  the  qusnUty  nenssary  for 
ft  brave  and  resolute  defence.  Secondly,  thoee  fronts  which 
are  eonaidered  the  most  exposed  to  attack  should  be  the 
most  completely  armed,  whilst  a  partial  armament  of  the 
remaining  fronts  may  suffice.  Thirdly,  to  the  front  to 
be  attacked  the  following  pieces  of  ordnance  should  be 
allot^,  viiL,  to  eadi  BasUon,  1  for  the  salient^  S  for  each 
thee,  a  for  each  flank;  to  the  Bavelin,  S  for  eacii  face;  to 
Ae  Lonette^  8  for  eadi  face,  and  a  f^w  pieces  for  the 
pUota  of  anns  in  the  eorcrod-iimr; — ao  that  if.one.front  be 
.doiB^ele^  amadi,  Hu  ^opomon  of  oidiiaiMa  will  ba 


17  for  the  Bastion,  10  for  the  lUvelio,  C  for  the  Lnnettv 
and  6  for  the  plaeas  of  anna, — in  all  a  total  of  39  piece*- 
for  the  front  Tta»  iwoportion  is  less  than  haa  been 
fixed  by  many  anthoritiei^  but  the  range  and  BccnimoT- 
of  guns  has  so  increased  ainee  the  iatroductron  uf  rifled 
ordnance  that  it  will.be  necessary  to  provide  a  t  rave  no 
fqr  svefy  gnn  on  the  most  exposed  faces,  and  this, '  while  it 
affords  security  to  ihe  ortillcry,  materially  diminishea  tbo 
Bj>ace  available  for  raoouting  guns.  It  may  be  thought  by 
some  that  this  arrangement  provides  too  much  travena 
shelter,  but  a  few  well-protected  and  well-served  guns  ar* 
better  than  double  the  number  in  exposed  positionsL 
Fourthly,  whan  a  place  ia  exposed  to  attack  on  two  coft> 
tignous  fronts,  the  annament  of  each  should  bs  angmeatad 
one-half;  when  it  is  threatened  with  attack  on  detacbad 
fronts,  the  armament  should  be  doubled.  Fifthly,  each  ot 
the  other  fronts  should  merely  be  provided  with  such  & 
proportion  as  to  secure  it  agbiost  insult  F^m  thia  it 
may  be  assumed  that  a  hexagon  having  only  one  front 
liable  to  attack  should  "Ee  conipletely  onoed  on  the  two 
adjoining  fronts)  and  that  about  seven  guna  per  baatiim 
and  seven  per  oatwwk  will  be  snffieieiit  for  the  ranatniitg 
fronts,  and  thot  a  total  of  178  piecca  of  ordnance  will  bo 
sufEcient  for  a  hexagon. 

Th^  next  considerotion  b  the  proportion  which  tbo 
several  kinds  of  ordnance  should  bear  to  one  another.  Ord- 
nance of  tlie  higher  calibres  is  not  tbo  only  ordnance  wbid 
ought  to  be  emi)loyed;  in  many  coses  medium  and  li^t 
guns  are  more  efiicacious";  for  when  only  troops  or  worUng 
parties  are  to  be  fired  at,  light  guns  will  answer  every  par- 
iwse ;  their  range  is  nearly  equal  to  thtt  of  larger  euna,. 
und  they  are  more  manageable  and  mfy  be  woAed  with 
greater^apidity.  Short  guns  of  heavy  cutbn  wUdi  tbtow 
heavy  charges  of  case  and  shrapnel  are  beat  adapted  for  th« 
flanks ;  an  j,  generally,  the  largest  or  heaviest  'ordnanoo 
should  only  be  employed  to  destroy  the  besiegers'  battoiieft 
and  dismount  their  guns.  The  light  guns,  aa  they  can 
cosily  be  witlidntwm  should  be  placed  in  the  covered-wmj, 
in  the  places  of  arms,  and  in  tho  outworks  of  every  deaerip- 
tion.  Tbe  beavy  guns  and  mortars,  which  are  not  ao  eoaQjr 
movod,  should  he  within  the  body  of  the  place,  and  as  they 
roqnire  large  ehargea  of  ammunition,  ibey  iboald  ba  Um 
frequently  used,  and  only  upon  u^nt  oecauooa,  A  judi- 
cious economy  of  ammunition  is  a  duty  incumbent  apon 
every  commandant  of  a  fortified  place.  The  conduct  of 
General  Chass^  in  the  defence  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp 
wos  a  model  in  this  respect.  From  the  commencement  till 
the  close  of  theattw^  eeareelya  sin^  shot  wasiwedksaly 
expended  by  the  garrison, 

ATTACf  uto  DiFBxei  or  FoRnntb  Flaobl 

Having  brought  thedtscnssiim  of  PcrmaneotllwtificationB 
to  this  point  we  may  now  consider  the  atta^  of  fortified 
places,  the  general  system  of  which  wos  introduced  and 
perfected  by  Vsuban,  so  that  it  has  not  since  aarrad  as  n. 
model  fer  the  plana  of  his  successors. 

"La  TcMlutioB  doa  ■(^es,"  ny*  the  Manhal,  "ert  one  affidfa 
da  csbineb  EUs  est  um  mite  natorella  do  Is  nipMarite  que  Vam 
croitavdr  sor  aaa  snneRibi.inus  lanr  necutioB  £taat  nu  dcs  ptna 
■jriaiuei,  dM  pins  fmportantea,  at  do  pliu  dilBenM  mtUm,  all* 
dnnande  amd  le  plus  d«  mfmre  et  da  circoDnpeetion.^  H«  tiin 
goeii  on  to  state  that  tb«  (UcceM  ol  sicgts  dupends  m  Hvwal  dr- 
cnmitances.  inch  u  "I.  Dn  wcnit,  tans  letinal  il  est  diBdIs  da 
r^oMir;  %  Dm  tmxt  qoe  I'oa  a  nxt  |iied  iwurattuoei' W  [daces 
dci  eoiieniia,  «t  dobiidra  lot  siennei;  8.  Do  U  ditpositioa  dn 
enneniia ;  ear  •'])•  Mnt  rittalB,  et  Mini  forU  qae  nous,  0*  peOTeitt 
Hons  empCcher  d'en  fure;  1.  JH  I'ftat  de«  nuginne  ha  nlas  k 
fonit  dc*  lieox  lar  Ie*()nela  on  pent  enCreprendta  ;  S.  Da  k  can- 
janctnre  des  ttjoa,  p«roe  qne  tons  ne  eont  pot  pronrae  aux  nimm,  «t 
rien  n'ttaat  nhu  nineDx  qn«  canx  d'liyver,  on  1m  doit  Writer  tnt 
qu'onpentit.  Ues  fends  nfaeatsbw  klsarad^MBsas ;  te  rainnt 
art  la  natf  d«  la  pKTT^  sou  hd  on  m  ecanroit  tia^  ca  lin.  Ca 
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im  mimint  4  praidH  dt'langaa  mailt,  qui  d^rat  ttm 
dtnfiM  A  loiiir ;  tt  apn*  tout  oala,  qnanil  oa  emit  Ics  arolr  bica 
friM  wMmnt  tont  £enappa ;  car  I'eniienii,  qui  n'ett  jomu)  d'nceord 
ftne  rooi^  pcram  tou  iutemmpre.  .  .  .  li  font  uiu  mmi  tontei 
«M  coniid^ntiou,  anuit  qua  d»M  dtormiiMr ;  <t  McMn  tNtJonn 
M  biea  MD  tcmi,  que  raantmi  «  pniM  todi  tomHr  mr  In  bru 
mnt  Toa  itabliaMincni.'' ' 

A  sie^  thenfore,  being  ooe  of  t7  a  most  udnoDS  Qoder- 
takiogB  in  which  an  may  can  be  emplojred, — one  in  which 
the  gnataat  faUgoe,  hardahipit  and  personal  t'ak  Are  en- 
eoantere4i  and  in  which  the  priza  can  tinly  be  won  hj  com- 
phte  Tictocy, — -It  is  obTions  that  npon  the  saccesa  or  failnra 
Vt  inch  ao  enterprise  may  depend  the  fate  of  a  compugn  or 
of  an  army,  and  perhaps  the  existence  of  a  state.  Of  this 
the  failures  before  Pavia  in  1C>26,  before  Mets  in  1652, 
before  Prague  in  1S57,  before  St  Jean  d'Acre  in  1799,  and 
before  Burgos  in  1813  present  instructive  examples.  By 
the  firat,  Franco  lost  her  monarch,  the  nower«f  her  nobility, 
and  an  bar  Italian  conqnaits ;  by  Uw  second,  like  was  saved 
from  deatnietion,  whilst  30,000  of  ber  enemies  perished ; 
hy  the  third,  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  age,  Frederick  the 
Great,  was  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction ;  by 
the  fourth,  the  most  successful  general  of  France,  and  per- 
haps the  greatest  commander  Uiat  any  age  or  country  has 
prodneed,  was  stopped  short  in  his.,  career  of  victory ;  and 
1^  the  last,  a  beaten  enemy  gained  time  to  recruit  his  forces^ 
concentrate  his  scattered  corps,  and  regain  that  ascendency 
of  which  the  Tutoiy  at  SalaiB&aea  had  for  a  time  deprived 
him, 

It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  dmportance  to  a  state  that 
the  sieges  undertaken  by  its  armies  ^uld  be  carried  on  in 
tfts  best  and  most  efficient  manner  possible,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  by  a  due  combination  of  science,  labour,  and 
force  these  operations  shouhl  be  short  and  certain,  and 
vithoat  excessive  expenditure  of  life.  Bat  the  eiegee 
andertaken  by  the  British  have  seldom,  if  ever,  nnited'these 
three  indispensable  condiUous ;  and  with  regard  to  those 
which  took  place  during  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula,  it  is 
well  known  that  defects  of  organization,  particularly  the 
want  of  a  body  of  men,  such  as  sappers  and  miners,  trained 
to  the  labour  required  at  sieges,  and  an  inadequate  supply 
of  material,  necessitated  a  partial  departore  from  esta- 
Uished  principles  and  rules  of  attack,  which  led  to  a  waste 
ot  life  napracedeDtfld  in  modem  sieges.  Till  late  in 
1813  the  army  had  not  a  single  sapper  or  miner ;  regular 
approaches  were  therefore  diffioult  if  not  impracticable.  It 
was  necessary,  in  almost  every  case,  to  take  the  bull,  as  the 
saying  is,  by  the  horns ;  the  lost  operation  of  a  eiogo  scien- 
tifically couducted,  namely,  battering  in  breach,  was  amongst 
the  first  nndertakeo :  and  the  troops,  msrched  to  Uie 
assault  whilst  the  defences  remained  nearly  entire,  were  ex- 
posed to  every  species  of  destraction  which  the  unreduced 
means  of  the  besieged  could  bring  to  bear  against  theuu 
The  army  of  a  country  which  has  outstripped  all  others  in 
the  useful  arte  and  in  mechanical  improvenenta  was  left 
wholly  unprovided  with  those  appliances  which  at  once 
economiie  life  and  labour,  and  serve  to  render  both  moat 
effeAual  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  Never- 
theless, it  msy  be  observed  that,  in  all  periods  and  in  all 
conotriei,  the  means  employed  .for  the  ndafitkn  of  fort- 
rases  have  generally  increased  »nA  beeomo  more  ovenrhrim- 
iog  and  inesistiUe  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  useful  arts;  and 
that  in  ^rope  during  the  last  two  centuries,  the  extension 
of  wealth  and  knowledge,  accompanied  by  an  unprecedented 
devalt^nnent  of  talent,  directed  towards  military  movements, 
has  flused  the  raulu  of  sieges,  and  indeed  of  almost  all 
lha  c^etitioM"  of  war,  to  depend  much  lesa  on  individnal 
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exertion  or  casual  disfdaya  of  hermsm,  than  on  combina- 
tion and  expenditurek  This  may  be  made  iq>panBt  by  a 
slight  retios|»et  of  the  sieges  of  the  16th  eeutuy. 

At  the  period  refisrred  to,  the  art  of  disposing  the  lunnH 
works  of  a  fortress  so  as  to  cover  each  other,  and  to  ba 
covered  by  their  glacis  from  the  view  of  an  enemy,  was  un- 
known ;  whilst  the  limited  supply  of  artillery,  its  unwieldi- 
ness,  and  the  great  ejqwnse  and  difficulty  in  moving- it 
nndtned  It*  so  little  avulable  for  litfn,  that  the  ^ief 
object  in  fortifying  towns  was  to  render  them  eecmv 
against  eeeiiade  utd  anrpriee,  by  means  of  lofty  vralls  or 
altitude  of  aitaatioiL  All  places  f6rtifled  prior  to  the  16th 
coitnry  are  ipvarisUy  of  this  eonstmction.  And  as  the 
simplici^  of  Um  fonreesee  to  be  attacked  necessarily  gave 
the  same  character  to  the  operations  directed  against  them, 
so,  in  those  dayi^  ranch  was  effected  by  daring  courage, 
without  the  aid  of  sdeoce;  and  gallantry  ib  indivulnal 
emnba^  or  fearleesnev'  m  conutmting  dangw,  vera 
esteemnd  tho  highest  ^nalttiea  of  a  besieger.  Thru  con- 
testa  dragged  on  for  months,  in  pet^  but  sanguinaTy 
affairs,  and  the  moat  perserering  or  the  most  hardy  troops, 
however  ill  cruized  or  supplwd,  were  the  most  dreaded, 
and  not  nnfrequently  the  most  auccessfuL  Bat  when  artil- 
lery became  more  movable,  and  large  quantities  were  em- 
ployed in  sieges,  lofty  and  expoeed  waDs  no  longer  opposed 
an  adequate  hairier ;  lai^e  breaches  were  speedUy  effected ; 
pUces  which  had  formei^  resisted  for  months  were  carried 
in  a  few  days ;  and  sn,  in  order  to  restore  an  equUty  to 
the  defence,  it  became  necessary  to  screen  the  ramparts 
from  distant  fire.  The  attempt  to,  gain  secority  by  conceal- 
ment rapidly  advaocod,  whilst  the  means  of  the  bemegers 
remained  the  same;  and  between  the  middle  of  the  ICtb 
and  commeneement  of  the  17th  century  works  were  so 
skitfally  disposed  and  so  well  covered  that  the  defence  of 
towns  obtained  a  temporary  superiority  over  the  attack.  Of 
this  the  obstinate  and  successful  defences  made  by  the 
Dutch  against  the  Spaniards  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  IL 
and  Phili|>  IIL  may  be  cited  as  remarkable  examples.* 

The  pre-eminence  of  the  defence  over  the  attack  was 
mainly  due  to  the  great  difficult  of  dragging  up  heavy 
ordnance  with  a  besieging  army,  so  that,  the  weight  of  metal 
being  generally  in. favour  of  the  besieged,  the  fire  of  the 
fortress  was  able  to  subdue  that  of  the  batteries  of  attack. 
Vaubon,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XtV.,  restored  tho 
preponderance  of  power  to  the  attack  by  the  invention  of 
ricochet  fire,  as  the  guns  of  the  besieged  were  thereby  dis- 
mounted or  disabled  at  an  early  stage  of  the  siege,  and  tho 
besiegers  being  relieved  in  great  measure  from  the  effects 
of  a  direct  and  powerful  fire  of  artillery,  wore  enabled  to 
push  forward  their  ^^iroa*^  hy  the  lap.  Tsubon  also 
matured  into  a  system  the  attack,  by  Irving  down  rules  for 
the  establishment  of  porallelA,  for  the  position  of  enfilade 
and  other  batteries,  and  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  ap- 
proaches; The  real  type  of  an  attack  is  a  moving  parajxt, 
the  besieger  carrying  forward  with  him  his  cover,  and  thus 
depending  for  his  success  not  so  much  on  his  offensive  as  on 
his  defensive  arrangements.  It  was  by  this  combination  of 
science  and  labour,  aided  by  the  steady  advances  of  bravo 
and  well-trained  a^tpen,  tiiit  the  rednctioD  of  fortresses 
which  would  have  resisted  for  ever  the  rude  assaults  of  the 
most  determined  enemy  was  rendered  comparatively  easy 
and  certain. 

Those  increased  means  of  attack,  to  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  oppose  a  euccesaful  resistance,  eaused  the  art 
of  concealment  or  covering  to  bo  further  studied,  tiU  at 
length,  in  well-constrocted  fortresses,  ntA  a  ungle  wall  re- 
mained exposed  to  view,  and  the  ss^^  and  the  mine  became 


•/MnMtt  q^&ycate  i^aAi,%]rOolMd  Sir  John  T.  Jmm; 
tlMinary  Obafr*atiou  on  ths  Attack  of  FoitrSMS. 
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 __trj  as  tha  gun  tnd  A*  mortar  to  tha  ta«ea«  of  a 

badegtr.  To  render  this  intelligible  to  the  geoeral  reader, 
a  dMwriptin  fltetob  of  the  progress  of  a  nodero  attadt,- 
from  the  excellent  work  of  Sir  John  Jonea  already  refemd 
ti^  is  introdncBd  here. 

"  The  first  optntien  of  s  bedegor,"  nji  thst  aUt  and  eiperienotd 
•BgliMOT,  "to  lontsbUth  a  fomsob  to  oops  witb  tlia niiison  of 
tke  town  to  ba  attubd,  at  tbt  tllitsBM  of  nme  hnndiMa  of  yaida 
from  iu  nmporli.  TUa  to  cflteteit  spprosehbf  Uw  place 
aaeivtly  in  the  night  wifli  a  boilr  ti  mm,  part  cattTlng  antrenutlng 
toola,  anil  the  Niaainder  anneiL  The  fanner  df^a  trench  la  the 
ground  panllel  to  the  front  to  be  atteckad,  and  with  the  earth  thi^t 
cornea  out  of  tlie  trrnch  niaoa  bank  on  the  aide  next  to  the  enemT, 
whibt  the  latter  remain  formed  In  a  reenmbent  Mature,  In  teaJi- 
nf  M  to  iirotact  thoae  at  work,  ebooltl  the  giniaon  talljr  out.  DnriDc 
the  night  IhU  trench  and  htak  are  made  oT  auffioieDt  depth  anil 
extent  to  cover  from  the  miaailea  of  the  place  the  nomher  of  men 
VMintaite  to  eope  with  the  garriaon,  and  the  beetegera  remain  in  the 
tRaeh  during  the  followiop  daj,  in  deapite  of  the  flfa  or  aorUaa  of 
the  bedcgrd.  Thto  trraoh  la  aftarwaida  widened  and  deepened,  and 
tlia  buikoT  earth  rniard,  forming  a  corned  road,  called  a  panllel, 
wUch  rmbnues  all  the  fort[lieatioD>  to  be  attacked ;  and  along  thto 
road,  gnu,  waggons,  and  men  aecartlx  and  eonrenwntlr  maw, 
ahelfreil  thmi  uw  view  and  the  tniMlnof  theprriaott.  Batteries 
of  gnna  and  mortaiiaro  then  oonatmeted  on  the  atde  of  the  RMtd,  tO 
oppose  tbe  gun*  of  the  place,  and  in  a  ihort  time,  by  anperiority  of 
fire,  prineiiwllj  artoina  from  aitoation,  silence  oil  those  ^na  which 
be><'  on  tho  workaof  the  attack.  After  tbis  aaccndencjie  attaineil, 
the  tame  speriee  of  coTcred  rood  it,  bj  certain  rule*  of  art,  carried 
forward,  till  it  poaaps  ortr  all  the  exterior  defetteea  of  the  |Jace, 
and  toocliia  the  main  rainnort  wall  at  a  spot  where  it  has  been 
nreriously  beaten  down  by  tae  fire  of  the  botteriea  erected  ezpretaly 
tor  the  jnirpose  in  the  ntors  advanced  parti  of  the  road. 

"Tbt  lMi>icger«'  troopa,  being  thna  enabled  to  inarch  in  perfect 
eecnrity  to  the  oppning  In  the  walla  of  tbe  place,  aamlt  it  in  strong 
colnmna,  and,  being  uach  BOf*  nomerona  than  tha  garriaon 
defending  the  breach,  aoon  overceane  them,  the  more  eaaily  aa  they 
are  amiated  by  a  fire  of  artillery  and  roniketry  directed  on  the 
garrison  from  portiona  of  the  rood  oalj  a  few  yards  from  the  breach, 
—which  fire  can  at  that  distsnee  w  —^laftMii^  witboat  Injory 
to  the  aaaailants,  on  the  dcfondara  of  the  tereeh  nntil  the  veir 
insttnt  of  peraoul  oontention.  Tha  first  breach  bebis  earried, 
ahonld  thp  f^rrieon  have  inner  work*,  the  oorered  road  ia by  dmilar 
rule*  of  art  poshed  fo^n^l  throu^  the  opening,  and  adranceil 
batteries  an  erected  In  it  to  over^wcr  the  remaining  gnna  of  tho 
place ;  whioh  effected,  the  road  u  again  puahed  forward,  and  the 
troons  march  in  eecnrity  to  the  aeeanit  of  breachea  made  in  a 
similar  mannn  in  thoae  interior  works,  and  inrariably  canr  them 
with  little  loML  Bat  aa  It  Is  alwi^t  an  object  to  preterre  tha  life 
of  eren  a  eingte  aoldJer,  so,  when  time  to  abundant,  the  leia  of  men 
attendant  on  the  anoalt  of  breacheo  nader  theae  farourshle  cir- 
cnmttanceii  may  be  avoided,  by  pushing  np  the  covered  road  through 
the  breach,  without  giving  tlie  aoMnlt,  and  thnt,  bv  art  and  labour, 
the  atrongMi  defence*  fretinently  fall  without  any  hxertion  of  open 
Jaice.'* 

From  tliis  description  it  mnst  be  obviuns  that  the  most 
important  object  at  a  siege  is  to  carry  forward  the  covend 
rood  to  tbe  walls  of  the  place,  that  M  the  Other  operations 
an  teeondaiy  to  and  in  furtherance  of  such  an  adTance, 
and  that  hence  tbe  etBciency  of  armies  at  ueges  depends 
upon  their  ability  to  eomplete  the  road  at  a  sinall  expense 
of  life.  But  as  this  covered  road  adTsnces,  the  difflcnlty 
incToases.  At  its  commeocement,  the  work,  bting  many 
Imndred  yards  from  the  fortificationn,  can  be  pertonned  by 
tliD  common  toldion.  Bnt  when  the  road  or  trench  has 
Brrired  within  a  fair  range  of  musketry  from  the  place, 
then  particular  precautions  are  required ;  yet  tho  work  at 
this  stag*  is  not  so  difficnltos  to  pnTeat  its  being  eiecuted 
by  soldiers  vlio  have  had  a  little  previous  training.  At 
the  last  stage,  when  the  i^tproaches  nave  been  pushed  close 
to  the  plaos.  when  to  be  seen  is  to  be  killed,  when  mine 
after  mine  blows  np  the  head  of  the  road,  with  tho  ofBcera 
and  men  on  tbr)  spot,  when  the  space  becomes  ao  confined 
that  little  or  no  front  of  defence  con  bo  obUined,  and 
when  the  oqemy^  grsmuUet*  sally  forth  every  moment  to 
attack  and  deal  out  destracUoa  to  the  workmen,— then  the 
work  becomos  truly  hazardous,  end  con  only  bo  performed 
by  sslected  brave  men,  called  asppen,  who  hsve  acquimd 
the  diffieoH  and  donee roux  art  from  which  they  deriTo  their 


name.    An  indispeosable  anxiliaty  to  the  tapper  is  ihs 

miner,  who  in  the  exercise  of  \m  art  requires  even  greslw 
skill,  conduct,  and  courage.  The  duty  of  a  miner  at  a  ai^ 
is  to  accompany  the  sapper,  to  listen  for  and  discover  the 
enemy's  miner  at  work,  and  to  prevent  his  blowing  np  tha 
head  of  the  road,  either  by  sinking  a  shaft  down  to  end 
meeting  him,  in  which  cose  a  subterranesn  conflict  ensues, 
or  by  running  a  gallery  close  to  that  of  Us  opponent,  and 
forcing  him  to  deutt  from  working  by  means  of  suffocating 
eompositionii,  and  by  variwis  arts  tbe  knowledge  of  which 
be  has  acqnired  from  experience.  Without  the  aid  of  skil- 
ful miners,  sappers  would  be  unable  to  execute  that  part  of 
tha  covered  road  forming  tlia  descent  into  the  ditch,  not 
to  mention  other  opemtiuns  in  the  progress  of  which  the 
assistance  of  tlie  miner  is  eqnolly  iodUpenaable ;  and  wtth> 
out  their  joint  laboaie  and  steady  coHmvatioa,  no  beaiegam' 
approadies  Wndd  ever  reach  the  walls  of  a  foitteM.  !■ 
the  British  service  they  are  blended  into  one  bonoonMe 
body,  tbe  Royal  En^eers. 

Bnt  a  siege,  though  it  calls  for  personal  brpvety,  imre- 
mitting  exertion,  and  exttoordinary  labour  in  all  employed, 
if  scientifically  ptosecuted,  is  certain  in  its  progress  and  its 
result.  More  or  less  skill  and  exertion  in  the  contonding 
parties  may  prolong  or  abridge  its  duration ;  but  tfto  sapper 
and  the  miner,  when  skilfully  directed  and  adoquatafy  snp' 
ported,  will  ultimat«Iy  snnnonnt  ovory  obstacle.  On  the 
other  hand,  sieges  undertaken  by  armies  imperfet^y  suj^ 
plied  with  these  auxiliaries  are  hazardous  in  the  extremal 
The  only  chance  of  8u<A:es8  consists  in  scrutiniiiAg  the  »• 
tenor  of  the  fortress,  in  order  to  discover  some  spot  whence, 
from  the  irr^ularity  of  the  ground,  or  fault  of  construction, 
the  main  escarp  wall  may  m  seen  at  a  distance  sufficiently 
great  to  enable  the  ordinary  working  parties  to  q>proaeh 
Irith  the  covered  road,  and  there  to  eetoblish  bettenes  for 
breaching  or  tonning  an  tuning  throngh  it  into  the  pbesi 
When  thu  is  effected,  the  troopa  advanoe  to  the  aasaiilt  of 
the  breach,  as  in  tho  16th  centuryrthos  pusing  from  the 
shelter  of  the  covered  road  into  the  fire  of  the  place  at  tha 
moment  when  it  becomes  moat  powerful  and  destmctive ; 
and  OS  the  firo  of  the  beuegers'  distant  batteries  is  necee- 
sarily  suspsndBd  during  the  aesanb,  test  it  should  destroy 
tho  storming  party,  the  garrison  can  with  impnui^  oioont 
the  ramparts  and  employ  every  kind  of  weapon,  nisifla, 
and  instrument  in  their  defence.  All  the  ehaoeea  are  thos 
in  favour  of  the  betu^ed ;  for  dnnld  the  columns  of  attack, 
under  these  disadvantages,  arrive  in  good  order  at  the  brink 
of  the  ditch,  they  must  descend  into  it  down  a  wall  from 
14  to  16  foet  in  depth,  which  cannot  foil  to  break  thsir 
trder  &iid  throw  them  into  confusion;  and  as  no  new  for- 
mation can  beattenvted  in  a  spot  where  death  oweta  tham 
*in  every  shape,  tho  aesailanta  tush  to  the  breadt  note  tike 
a  rabble  than  a  solid  onlnmn.  From  this  momeot  aneeaM 
hingei  on  the  individual  bravery  of  the  officers  sod  meSt 
and  the  nnslirinking  firmness  of  the  geneml  commandiu, 
in  encouraging  and  supporting  their  efforts.  Bat  altboofQi 
these  qualities  when  united  in  a  high  d^ree,  may,  at  a 
great  sacrifice  of  life,  enable  the  assailants  to  overcome  all 
resistance,  yet  on  assault  of  this  nature,  under  or^naqr 
circiunstancea,  haa  almost  ■  alsrqrs  prorad  twnucestfd. 
Indeed,  it  may  bo  laid  down  as  the  result  of  asperieiKe 
that,  ^onld  an  ann^  unprovided  with  sappers  end  mlaets. 
and  with  the  materials  and  means  to  render  their  servieea 
eflkient,  be  opposed  to  s  place  fortified  according  to  the 
modem  system,  with  its  walls  completely  covendC  all  the 
usual  methods  to  reduce  it  would  prove  nnavailing;  an 
period  of  time  nor  aaeriilce  of  umii  wobU  be  aafBokot  to 
pnrchaee  soceeas.  and  the  prudent  eoorse  would  be  to 
decline  an  attempt  pregnant  with  haivd,  pcrhapa  rain. 

indebted  for  the  above  aoeonnt  ef  the  varicita  modes  ef  attsaUag 
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fortdUd  pUoM,  "  Imt*  far  tMnr  Ttm  nad  th«ir  (la«  weislit  with 
Um  gmt  povm  •!  Ewepe,  ua  Iia*«  iMUnecd  thrrn  t«  f«na  and 
kMp  up,  u  iatipml  portion*  oT  their  mtlltarr  nraigth,  etctv  dmoc- 
M17  auilury  (or  the  ndnetion  of  fartrcMM ;  «mJ  lirni  jiaro  in 
conaMjacocr  tcooms  cartaln  and  comparalirrlji  tiloodlcM.  I(ut 
England,  eoMtitutionally  jvaloui  of  prnnaMut  inUilnry  Mtabtiih- 
MUMti,  ha*  alwap  dUoouDttaanMd  military  urgoiiUatiun  and  niili- 
taij  pnpnnUoN  till  tha  limir  of  ne«d,  anil  with  r««p«ct  to  afegca, 
whlA  ua  tm,  and  axsliuivaW  olTanai**  opentiou*,  bu  stmi  carried 
bar  jaalcna  fcclingt  bajrond  um  bonnda  of  rational  pradeiiM ;  tor, 
liaatiwlng  a  oocpa  of  olBecfs  proftMionallj'  «dneatad  and  well 
gTMudad  in  the  aoiaDM  of  atUek  and  dvfence,  ahe  h««  denied  them 
eveij  reqsiaita  **tabliahnient  to  render  thrir  acqniremcnta  availing, 
and  haa  meat  uniaaaonablj  expected  her  aruloa  to  nJnce  tha 
akOfollf  fiirtited  and  w«U>eormd  placci  of  th«  IMh  centiur  with 

plaeaa  of  tha       and  17th  eantnriai  " 

Aad  whtt  WM  tbi  immedUte  ecnueqaeDM  of  tliu  im- 
tional  jealoiuy  ftnd  niggudl/  panimoDjr  t  Contrary  to  ^1 
ordinary  calculation,  the  fortreaa«a  garriioned  by  tbe  French 
in  Spain  were  reduced ;  but  at  what  a  prodigious  expendir 
tore  of  lifa  was  this  eiTected  1  In  tbe  sereral  attacks  apon 
r  Jsjos,  two  of  which  from  eztriosio  circDDutances  proved 
tbcNrttTe,  a  little  army  was  sacrificed ;  as  maoy  men,  in 
•kor^  u  woala  hare  baea  mffiusnt  for  ten  awges  nnder- 
takaa  witk  adequate  means,  and  ooodneted  aeoording  to 
the  oidiaaij  rales  of  science.  Bnt  this  is  not  to  be  nnder- 
stood  ae  iovolving  any  reflectioa  on  the  military  talent*  of 
tha  general  or  Uie  profeasioDal  ability  of  the  engineers. 
Qenual  F07,  in  his  work  on  the  war  in  the  Peoloaala,  has 
bdeed  made  snch  a  chaige,  ^ndemning  the  mode  of  attack- 
ing fortr«aaes  adopted  by  the  British  in  Spain  as  unskilfnl 
aikl  inefficacioiu,  and  bringing  it  forward  as^indispntable 
proof  of  the  low  state  of  their  nilttarr  knowledge. '  Bnt 
It  Bbonld  be  roooUeeted  that  tlie  adoption  of  tUs  mode 
was  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity,  and  that,  if  it 
was  in  its  natnre  rash,  hazardons,  and  inefficient,  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  directed  against  Ciudad  Bcdrigo  and 
Badajos  with  such  rapidity  of  development  and  certainty 
of  reaolt  as  to  outstrip  tbe  calcniatioue  of  the  French  mar- 
shals, deceive  the  vigilance  of  French'  governors,  paralyse 
the  aciance  of  the  French  engineers,  and  baffle  every  defen- 
rive  effort  of  the  Freneb  sanisons,  is  anrely  no  CTidence  of 
deficieDCy  b  military  taleat  and  prufeasional  skiU.  The 
otjectiona  to  this  mode  of  attack  are  insormonntable  and 
decisiv*^  that  it  succeeded  in  the  instankea  referred  to  is 
merely  a  proof  of  what  Brttiah  suldiere,  even  when  acting 
ander  the  gteateat  disadvantages,  are  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing These  remarks  are,  however,  do  longer  applicable. 
Since  the  Crimean  war  great  attention  has  been  bestowed 
apon  the  education  and  training  of  sappers  and  minen, 
•ad  thoa|;h  En^and  haa  neitlier  the  nnmben  of  men  nor 
the  qaaotitiee  of  stores  possessed  by  0)ntinenUl  nations, 
yet  what  she  has  of  each  is  of  the  best  Every  advance  in 
■denee,  if  applicable,  has  been  at  once  adopted  into  tlie 
Bulitai7  service ,  and  as  our  civil  engineers  are  as  a  body  ad- 
siittedly  withont  enperion  in  the  civil  world,  it  may  be 
oonfidently  stated  that  tn  the  military  world  our  military 
engineen  hold  no  inferior  position. 

Having  thna  given  a  jgeoeral  deaeriptioa  of  the  methods 
U  atUek,  we  shall  now  autymn,  on  high  authority,  a  view 
of  what  ia  eon^dered  necessary  for  tbe  ]»ro)>er  defence  of 
fortified  ptacea.  An  order  issued  by  the  French  minister 
(■f  war  in  1813  contains  directions  on  the  sabjectwh^  are 
aim  oat  universally  af^licable,  and  therefore  deserve  a  place 
here.  Every  commander  is  directed  to  consider  bis  garrison 
as  liable  lb  be  unexpectedly,  attacked,  and  to  pass  at  once 
from  a  state  of  peace  into  a  aute  of  war  or  sioge,  either  by 
rebelliro,  by  nnlawfal  asaemblies,  by  the^resence  of  an 
tnmj,  by  ani^iaa,  or  hr  andden  aaaaalt,--fai  »  word,  by 
aalHieBB  caoiea,  of  wbioh  tbe  Uatoi7<tf  war  ottm  namn- 
oos  «a»nlea.  Ha  ia  UMrefore  ordered,  even  ia  time  of 
paaee^  to  flz  U>  pbs  tad  avrangament  for  defoaoa,  aeeoid- 


ing  to  BDcn  supposed  attaoka  u  may  appear  most  probable, 
and  to  determue,  for  the  principal  eases  which  may  be 
likely  to  occnr,  the  necessary  posts,  reserves,  and  move- 
ments of  ibe  troq>s,«tid  to  talce  measures  to  ensure  the 
due  and  active  co-operation  ef  every  corps  of  the  garrison. 
He  ought,  particularly,  to  make  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  (I)  tbe  ground  beyond  the  place  which  may 
be  within  the  drcla  of  action,  of  investment,  and  of  attack ; 
(2)  the  fortifications  of  tbe  place,  ita  interior,  its  build- 
ings, its  military  edifices  or  establishments ;  (3)  the 
rison,  the  means  of  tha  place  in  artilleiy,  in  ammunition, 
and  in  other  stores  of, every  kind;  (4)  Uia  popolation 
t^  be  maintainecl  in  tinw  of  riega^  the  men  capaUe  at 
bearing  arais^  the  maiter  and  joameymea  artificers  fit  to 
be  employed  either  oa  the  worfce  or  in  ease  of  fire;  and 
(5)  the  provuions,  materials,  tools,  and  other  resooroaa 
which  the  town  itself  and  surroonding  country  can  furnish, 
and  which  it  might  b<a  necessary  to  secure  in  case  of  siege. 
In  order  to  enable  governors  and  commandeis  to  comply 
with  these  instructions,  which  are  clear  and  precise,  the 
minister  proceeds  to>dBtail  their  principel  duties,  according 
to  the  oireamatances  In  vhidli  uey  may  find  IheDadna 
placed ;  bat  for  theae  we  most  tefor  to  tha  general  order 
itself,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  ita  kind,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility emanated  directly  from  Napoleon  himself.  Its  object 
appears  to  have  been  to  inspire  a  governor  with  hopes  that, 
by  taking  proper  precautions,  and  making  a  fuU  use  ot 
means  prevtoudy  provided,  the  defence  might  be  rendered 
equal,  lif  not  superior,  to  the  attack ;  and  whether  this  be 
BO  or  nol^  the  importance  of  tha  dtrectitnts  embodied  in  the 
order  is  not  diminished,  ami  where  they  am  dnly  observed 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  rertstanoe  mut  be  materially 
increased. 

The  protracted  and  able  defence  of  Sebastupol  led  many 
to  imagine  that  the  Russians  by  new  defensive  arrange- 
ments had  solved  the  problem  so  long  under  discussion, 
and  had  again  restored  to  the  defence  much  of  its  former 
superiority  over  the  attack.  But  the  real  merits  of  the 
Ruuisn  engineers  consisted  nut  in  the  discovery  of  new 
principles,  but  in  the  ektUnl  ^dication  of  those  prin- 
ciples which,  rec^nised  at  an  early  period,  havo  been  by 
degrees  matured  and  enlarged.  In  estimating  the  com- 
parative results  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  Sebastopol,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  neither  can  be  judged  by  strict 
rules,  OS  neither  conformed  to  such  rules.  The  north 
side  being  left  open  by  the  impossibility  of  investing  both 
sides,  the  south  became  a  detached  line  of  powerful  intrench- 
ments,  to  the  defence  of  which  the  whole  force  of  an  amy, 
not  a  garrison,  eonld  be  directed  at  vilL  The  strength 
of  the  garrison,  continually  renewed  from  without,  per^ 
mitted  the  fullest  use  of  detached  works,  which,  whM 
backed  by  a  line  in  rear  anffidently  strong  to  resist  a  cotip* 
de-Mota,  conititate  one  itf  the  moot  oownfal  modat  of  de>'. 


Ffej.  57.— LwMttc  ef  Darfoa.- 

fenee.  Bach  a  fort  or  work  was  the  celebrated  Ifihkoff 
Tower,  and  tba  redoubt  enveloping  it,  the  type  of  whidi 
nuy  be  fouadin  the  Inaette  of  Darpn,  of  which  fig.  C7  is 
a  lOtn.    In  this  lunette,  intended  to  be  pn>pared  before 
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kind,  T  U  t  pamrfol  tover,  LL  a  Innetta,  vliich  la  UiU 
cue  it  nToUwl,  but  might  Iwva  beim  made,  w  at  tha 
Malatoff,  ft  timple  urth-work — e  aa  nndergraund  com* 
ntmicfttion  to  f,ff,  loopliolMl  gaUwiM  for  fiankiog  the 
ditch»  Thu  akatdi  wUI  show  tha  gaural  prindpla  vt 
dafmM  ioToInd  in  incli  neikt,  but  of  caiuw  tha  fonn 
moat  ruj  ia  tba  bud*  of  oa  abla  anginaar.  to  tnit  the 
paculiaiiUaa  of  tha  oronnd.  At  thalUtkoff  tht  rodonbt 
«aa  nada  circokr,  bat  ia  ptiadida  it  waa  atrictl^  una- 
lagoHB  (0  tha  lunatta. 

Si^  of  tha  Citadtl  0/ AnttBtrp. 
Wa  aball  now,  aa  an  ezanple,  giva  «  aketeh  (abridged 
InMA  the  UniUd  Serriet  Journal)  ol  the  attack  on  the  ata- 
del  of  Antwerp  in  1632—Snt,  becaaio  this  was  the  moat 
ngnlar  and  adantific  aiaga  which  had  taken  placa  for  mao; 
jM«j  and  aecondl^,  beeaoas  aa  a  practical  operation  an 
■cconnt  of  it  mnit  ba  mora  intareating  and  mora  tOBtrnctiva 
than  mj  descriptton  of  tha  formal  uiaaratkal  plana  which 
•ra  nandlr  drawn  in  tha  militarjr  Khoota.  See  Plato  XL 
Witbont  entering  into  an7  detail  of  the  compUcated  cir- 
enmitancaa  oot  of  which  Uia  eiega  ^roso,  in  a  tima  of 
ganaral  peace,  it  may  ba  atatod  here  that  Great  Britain  and 
Franca,  aa  joint  gnaiuton  of  the  integrity  and  independ- 
floca  of  Bslgiom,  having  failed  to  procnre  the  avacnattoa 
of  Antwerp  bjr  maaiu  of  neootiatton,  were  obliged  to  have 
recoona  to  forces  Hence  Oe  uega  ia  to  ba  newed  aa  an 
ejaetmant  execatad  against  tha  kuig  of  Hi^and,  who  hod 
iffnaad  to  lenonoca  poaseaiion,  onlaaa  eompeUed  to  do  ao. 

Tka  fnaA  mj  amplmd  to  cortr  ud  eoulwt  the  MuV  tt 
4ba  eitadrt  «l  Antwarp  &  Nevnabar  aad  Dwtmbn  1833  wm  placed 
wdai  Oa  eouaad  of  Mmkal  Owaid.  ud  uBoaoted  to  i«,KO 
mm.  Tis.;— H,OM  latattj,  COM  e«T4lry,  and  UiQ  cnnnMta, 

?S*-7?Il'"'^  *****  ^""^  ■"'1  "*  P'"«>"  of 

aiaga  and  7B  or  bid  artUlatT.  On  Um  34tl>  of  Nonuber  Uarahal 
-taUWwd  liU  hradqurtm  at  Qtt  nllaga  of  BcRbno,  about 
«600  yard*  rrmn  tht  dtadtl,  and  bratd  ordtn  to  eomm«aea  opcra- 
tJoni  in  tlw  artninff  u  aoon  aa  It  bKama  diric  The  nrrlMO  of 
^  dud*),  iib4w  OeDenl  Baron  ChaMa,  amonntad  to  **70  men, 
WUB  144  ptMca  d  wdnuce  of  all  calibnt,  anil  abandanc*  of 
anmultioit  and  atofta.  It  wiU  ba  obaorred  that  a  nrriKu  of 
•^t  (000  man  waa  orpottd  to  tka  attack  of  a  beaicain*  annr 
tUrtaan  tinua  Ito  atnagtb.  ^  ' 

At  4«ht  o'oloak  r.tL  on  tka  Sftik  VoTambcr.  tha  Frenek  traopa 
daatincd  for  thia  tufict.  coniliUag  of  18  battalioaa,  900  artUIerr. 
a^  400  aaopan.  In  all  aboat  17,1(0  n«n,  aaMmblcd  at  the  <Iap6ta 
of  Utnacking  toola.  Tha  Bank  «oiiinanka  af  the**  brlndai,  anp- 
MCt«d  br  twalra  ^bt-poDDd<n  and  a  ilrong  nlquat  of  uralrr 
formed  tha  conring  part*  nndcr  tha  diroettmi  of  Ganaral  Haxo,  br 
Wham  and  tka  offlt*™  of  Ua  dapartncnt  (the  engiDeen)  the  fint 
panllal  and  approackea  vara  traced  ant,  wbilit  Gcoeral  Nitgre  and 
ua  oOcan  of  artUlerj  markad  Ike  aitee  of  the  nroj.-ctcd  bacteriea. 
Jha  ftnt  paiallal  leaned  oa  tha  coTfred-wejr  of  tke  right  face  of 
HoBUbtllo,  and  ntMdad  to«arda  Kid.  i(«  Btamt  point  beins 
■boat  SU.  aad  ita  farthaat  4M  ».rJa  f.um  thr  «l».B^d  front  .3 
the  dtwlcL  Tka  eitaat  of  tka  flnl  intallrl  »■*  1S70  rard^  and 
that  of  tha  appraackcB  37M  yarda.  Th.-  eommnnicalioua  from  the 
light  aad  caotn  daboackcd  from  th»  Matinn  Ch^uiWo,  in  tha 
»iIUjI«  of  Barehem,  panUlal  to  tka  rood  ItaiUrff  from  that  vilUn 
to  Iha  Hirmonr  and  St  Laurent ;  the  communitatjon  from  the  left 
eommanced  near  tka  garden  called  1f>j[irirb'R  ;  whiM  a  fooHh,  on 
the  aitmna  right,  apnins  from  tka  corrrnl^wij  of  the  loh  llanh  of 
llontebaUo,  O|ipoaite  to  the  ftnl  traTena. 

Oa  the  aecond  night,  from  SOth  HoTcmlxr  to  let  fVcember  fi*e 
appniafhn  wtrr  pniried  oo  la  front  of  lh»  ilr»t  paraltcl,— two  la  the 
duvction  of  the  capital  of  the  Toledo  baaUoa.  two  npoa  that  of  tka 
I^tU  81  Unrent.  and  one.  batng  tka  lirtk,  Icrminatinir  in  a  placa 
<f  araia  va  tha  eitrema  left  From  the  let  to  tka  3d  DeennUr 
two  (ig-ia«awen  added  ta  the  BppnMrbe«,-«M  /rem  tha  centra,  in 
tha  dimttoa  of  the  >orge  of  8t  Laoraat,  end  Ike  other  m  tha  rirtt, 
diTtniQc  (owatda  tha  cattala.  bttwatn  tha  Toledo  and  Fcniando 
kaatlMa  Tk*  badneae  of  tka  mtker  aadly  InooBBMded  the  work. 
KL.  .l'^^"'"?  tka  artillafy  ntting  the  nna  into  batterr- 
Brtwaaa  tka  3J  aad  U  Decemkar  iSur  ng-ogi  were  me.l*  in  front 
aftka  appreackea  en  tka  right  and  centre,  and  half  a  puvllel  wu 
aaaWeU  tka  jraace  ofanu  cooetrtieted  on  the  left  dnrinjr 
The  head,  of  Ihe  rirti«  weiC 
*r??i*5't^*"-?^»'»^P»~^'*  The  Utt.5^aa.T 
iiiiA  JSr  **f!  *^->*  »»•  "»^«"  *■  the  tear 
Mn  wmtt,  anl  mdj  la  ba  natHaU  at  a  Maaaat'a  Mika,  Tba 


annina  of  Koa.  7,  8,  and  ID,  on  tka  estrama  UA,  waalfriidty 
the  difflcnltie*  of  the  ground.  From  the  Sd  to  the  4tk  Deteabw,  Oit 
aecond  paraJtel  waa  tracad  and  coBnmanMd,  Ita  right  Inaiaf  aa  Ik 
foot  of  the  glacii  <if  the  conatergoard,  ita  centra  ud  richt  iUinM 
diatant  tho  pleca  of  anna  In  tha  coTcrcd'Way  af  Ike  HUaia 
baition,  and  iU  left  towarda  tka  right  of  tke  coTered-waj  tliUtt 
I.aurant,  at  M  jarda  tma  tha  cmt,  and  IB  from  tte  loat  cf  ia 
Tha  langtk  of  tka  aecond  paralkl  waa  ISM  jwd^  «d  with 


>      AfH.  vu  we  m*Uf  Hw  — iwiw  wn  aaa  va  av* 

tariea  opesad  tkito  flra  ftwn  oantra  to  flaaki^  and  -i  tilili-t  K 
•toadily  dariag  tha  daj. 

From  tka  41k  ta  tba  Sth  of  Docaaber  an  approach  wwf^  « 
from  the  aaeond  panllat,  diiaetlf  ai«B  the  aaliaot  ai^  «f  K 
Laurent,  aad  aa  eDtrv  waa  made  into  tha  eartnd-waf  by  a  Maa 
to  tha  left  The  garruon  diaeoTcrcd  tkia,  and  opcaad  a  ahatf  in 
from  tha  lanett*;  a  lodgment  wa^  kovaw,  cffaetad  near  tht  ifat 
nanaUr  oeenpied  by  tka  fint  trmrem.  At  tUa  tima  tha  pnma 
anflmd  mack  from  tha  In  of  tka  twitgcra.  Praaa  tha  M  k 
tha  ttk  the  lodsmeat  made  tha  praiiooa  night  ia  tka  cenni-nf 
of  the  aalieat  plaee  of  arm*  of  St  I«Drant  waa  pwlaagad  m  U 
aj  the  firtt  travarae.  But  tha  beaiegad  kept  Bp  ao  vi|a«Bia  aba 
that  tka  French  engioacn  were  obliged  to  renoasoa  tka  Ijiw^ 
adopt  the  full  aan.  Tka  tlg-iag  in  tka  conntergnud.  baiag  abaal 
tkrea  feet  in  %tdtk  and  four  In  depth,  waa  coadaeted  al>M  the 
pampet,  nearljr  to  tka  aitroniitj  of  um  right  bnk,  and  viiba  IM 
rarda  of  tha  aonataraeajp  of  baatkna  T3*do  aad  Famaada ;  aid 
two  Imlgmeat^  Uladed  with  fuclnea,  voa  amda  la  the  wnat 
for  M  gun*  ta  onBlada  tka  covttad-way  tt  tka  Tolada  baaUm. 
In  tha  meantima  a  ataadf  fiia  waa  kant  agaiMt  KM,  tka  ntida  ti 
lU  rear,  aud  tha  Paciotle  kaatlaa.  From  tka  fltk  to  tka  7*  a 
batUir  of  Sl-poondeia  aaar  tko  viUaga  of  Bwckt  on  tka  Wt  nl 
Hobokea  on  tka  rigkt  opeaad  on  tka  gua -boats  wkick  laakad  the 
Freack  poat  at  the  Uelk  Hart.  It  waa  Intradad  la  aaMM  It 
Laaitnt  thia  erening ;  bat  a*  the  inaetta  waa  lenwl  ta  ba  val  |» 
taeted  by  froui-^^e-lm/,  tka  project  wm  aUndonad,  and  Ik  ivhr 
method  04  deaccnt,  paaaage,  and  nlna  datarainod  <m. 

Between  tka  7tk  and  8tk  of  Doetmbar  a  ahell  tnetMal  b 
buadage  of  tha  laboratorr,  aad.  aettiag  Sn  to  tW  combaatflteh 
it,  c«naed  conafderaLta  karoa  A  hatlny  foraiz  mortaia.  CmOa 
nght,  now  enaned  Ita  fire ;  another,  F.  alao  far  u  martta  Me 
traced  behind  tka  centre  of  tka  Mrallol :  and  tdatferma  fat  fcv 
mortara  were  laij  near  Montefaello.  Tka  fira  ef  tkcae  kattciM  na 
diraetad  on  tha  Toledo  baation  and  thakalMif  ■aefcfi.fe  Oatkt 
MoTiona  dajr  jam  ef  llama  had  been  aaan  to  tana  fan  thaOmt 

Barnoka,  and,  in  ^(a  of  ovan  encHia^  the  MUIm  «M  MliHtr 
cooaanMdbjrihaavcniagaftkaath, 

From  tka  nh  loth*  Toth  of  December  tka  eperatiaaHa|aia«m 
Laurent  were  renewed  with  great  aotiritj,  and  tka  mp  adnacal  la 
tha  crotchet  af  tka  aecoad  trannc,  whiUt  that  iaicBiM  la  deteath 
upon  it  frvm  iU  right  wna  likcwiaa  poakad  on.  Tke  Ikiid  pnU 
waa  oiianed  ISO  jirda  ia  adranoa  ot  tka  aecond,  tb  n<ht  de- 
bouching beyond  tbe  Boom  ChanaWa,  fioca  the  bnnck  imM 
into  the  e«vered.araT  of  the  ooantcTRnard,  aad  Ita  Ml  naitiM 
with  tha  bofait  parallel  to  ika  foot  of  the  gbeia  c<  8(  LaueaL 
The  garriaoa  anlTcred  roach  f nn  tka  nrtieal  &«  af  ike  marWa  tal 
kowiticra,  eapccWW  the  great  mortar  and  tlia  aaw-aeU  Mcht- 
inch  howittere.  UntU  the  fear  1823  the  aMit-iaeh  kowiUH  ta 
oMiirooa  uee  in  France  meaavnd  S  feat  elnckct  FmKk,  aal 
weiphed  10S8  ft,  or  twenty-tkraa  titnca  tha  wnlghl  tt  the  laaM 
projectile,  wkilrt  ita  calibre  waa  aaaU  to  a  aoUd  ahot  ef  M 1^  Ml 
eontniued  65  ounces  of  powder.    Tka  oew-raodW  hovitvr  waa  an 


■  _  ~      r  — — " ^  ooannaaocftl  ,v  i. 

,?  The  third  pandlal  waa  Improecd  and  widened  A  hBb 
jjfter  duek  a.  tka  10th  tka  bealeged  made  a  awtie.  wUl  *«a 
dnrrn  ia  Sot  not  natil  daroaAe  eaongk  had  been  dona  t.  oa-- 
the  Freneb  all  the  night  of  the  loth  and  the  moenlac  ef  tka  1 1 A  m 
repainngli.  From  tha  Ilth  to  the  Itlk  ikiaa  rWta  wei-f-«ea*T. 
and  placed  In  the  dcaccnta  to  the  dilek  ;  thaj  wen  .koal  II  la»« 
ojr  At  <Ju«k  the  niant  rcluracd  to  the  eaoarn,  aad.  »  ea 
escaeatlon  rnada  Uio  praeioaa  nigbt,  flted  Two  peianl^  "irt. 
l-r  th'ir  e»pIo.i<ni  |woduced  a  (mne  la  tka  wall.  ukI  .  aa^NS* 
h.rirg  mmrrfuury  ent*r«I  the  hole,  ttimmn^  .  aalkrr 
the  centro  of  orfa  of  the  awhea.     At  |l  m  the  lllh  lla 

WteiY  H.  ««  I  „  Mtreme  right  a(  tka  eecoml  iwrUM,  a(»J 
,1*'t  Y,  -  ""•'•'"•J  •  Ilh  iHit  from  tka  otherx  leM  Mf  - 
the  Tolrdo  Uui.on.  Tka  minen  atiD  eonUaW  tkeb  wart  aai* 
0>e  lof.i  e  SI  Ijiorcnt,  and  eoromcMtd  chanikan  lirlWmtfMa 
The  fourU.  paKllft  waa  wSdmed  dariag  tka  day 

On  tka  right  tkaaomiOwv  af  tka  U|  (hae  aflka  IMaMto 
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 to  «(Udb  9$  juit.    ?iam  th«  ISth  to  tlw  14th, 

tftir  iMMjy  ifalwiL  alAt»  w  opm  tnaolHi,  Om  anaaiOMBti  for 
t)to  Mwvlt  or  8k  Uunt  im  annbtid,  Old  oidai  im  iMoed  to 
■Mon  te  tho  itanB.  Too  B«e£  tcIm  wm  trt  oa  tUa  oatwodc, 
Mwailil  to  I'**'*  *  hnndnd  man,  om  1Ivmiu1-*-1i«H 

1mA  kowtoir,  't««  Ooebora  mortan,  uA  a  dx-pcnodv.  The 
■faMobiiiut  ehaijpdt^bUndod  4««eent  into  UudiUbmo  pfuoed 
m ooOb mk bocMU  duk,  uid  oniythiDit  pnpand for tbo  UMnlL 
Thno  rtormlBg  putUa  of  Uu  flank  DomiMLiiMa  of  tKa^Sth  re|[lmntt 
of  tho  liiM  won  poatad  U  taadtnaaa,  wlta  a  oohunn  td  nmrtt ;  and 
•tKA.ll.  oatholltittlMiiiHahwuappBwItotbciaiulaaoiuoftbe 
adM.  Tlma  weoiaatTa  axploiloDi  took  ptaot^  tad  the  oacaip  Im- 
MaiiatejyjwaaatedawMamdTOaotlealJehwaeb.  Tha&adMafor 
anariu  tbdttek  had  baan  tnjnrad.t^  tlM  txploaioni,  bet  titer  a 
Mia  duaj  tita  atonlbig  partfaatefBdauBoat  witooot  omoaition,  and 
MAafriaoBon  OM  IkUUMat  and  f ortf^ight  rank  and  lu^  Uia  otheiri 
karing  aaoaped  into  tha  dtadaL  Tknafell  Ota  Innetts  St  lAuant 
Im  tkia  operafioBa  wars  earriqd  on  uainit  ttia  oitadal,  and  at 
11  A.1C.  of  tha  Slat  Daoanber  tha  battarng  fn  breaok  eommaiiMd, 
and  eeQtUiMd  nutU  tha  SU.  Wkaa  a  practicable  bnacb  had  been 
fanaad,  and  Manhal  Ooraid  waa  aboat  to  dalirar  tha  aaaanlt,  the 
ntrlaoB  auiandaiad,  after  a  galtant  dafanoci  remarkable,  howerer, 
nr  tta  paaatre  raUur  than  for  ita  aotira  ehanctar.  When  Ifaiahai 
Oanid  aaterad  tha  loAnm,  Oeaeral  Chaaai  waa  fonnd  in  »  «aaa> 
mte  In  tha  JUbtfcoaHw.  wbloh  ha  had  ooanptad  dnrisg  tha  alega. 
Ob  their  pmmaa  fton  iha  gate  to  the  coremor'a  qnartar^  the^ 
paaaed  thraao  a  aoalte  of  dvoUtion  and  rain  wUeh  balBea  de- 
aei^tlOB;  vnk  thf  akoeptioa  of  the  prindpal  powder  magaiine, 
ar  woa  anrioe  ■"•[[""T'j  and  the  hoopital,  not  a  buldlng 
wntiiiid  tfanding  The  tanapleinee  of  the  baeUona  were  plonked 
fato  deep  rata  hj  ahelUi  the  go^ea  ware  encDmberad  with 
■aaqpB  of  fitllen  rnbUaht  uw  Aoorit  tha  caaaiftatea  aid  BKbtar- 
mnaon  eonunnnleattou  werenot  panonted,  all  of  them  had  aaa< 
Irined  damaga  faun. the  Innwaaiit  axploaion  of  aheU%  and  fbtf 
MtttadanaEBoatinaapmrtablo  odonr,  canaed  b^  tha  nomber  « 

^1  wba  bad  been  erowaed  into  them.  Vhen  Count  Oaraid  took 
latTa  «f  Oananl  Cbaaei,  ha  obaarrad  "that  ft  waa  lifgh  time  to 
■mandar.  that  he  bad  gallantlj  and  hononiahly  dona  hie  dntjr, 
aad  that  na  ought  not  to  hare  held  «iit  a  daf  longer."  With  a 
VortRee  ladnoed  to  a  heap  of  rvlaa,  a  guriaon  "Vm-M  and  at- 
taniiat«d,aBdabi«adiBaneiaatl7mdetoadBltn  ooltuntnmad 
apon  a  uont  of  a  hundred,  It  wonld  indaed  hnT*  beta  miiln'TT  to 
afianpt  tv  atand  an  aaMolt 

Tha  idlo^  la  a  Uat  of  diAnnt  battohe,  via  tha  diieetioD 
ol  thiir  Ave  la^aetiTdjr 
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Ont  of  their  fona  of  M,4M  men,  the  pRnch  loat  daring  the 
*go  108  UUad  and  99$  vonnded— total,  803.   The  Cutcli  bad 


tm  men  in  the  garrlaen,  «r  «bo«  loat  Itt  JdDed.  M> 
wounded,  and  70  naaeiBg  —total  Ml. 

A  caniU  conparbon  of  tha  detatb  of  thi«  ei^  with  the  genatal 
primlplaa  wUeh  haTo  bean  anmiciated  will  enaUo  the  reader  to 
recognise  the  Importanee  of  the  following  mazime : — 

1.  Independentljoftho  great  amonntoflabonrtobeprovided  tor 
in  tha  ooutmotion  of  panltela,  appoaehea,  and  batUiica,  there  will 
be  adaily  drain  upon  the  baeieger'e  forcee  by  caaoeltlee,  eo  ftat  bo 
ean  aoareeljr  expect  toecaM  nnlue  faia  oiijpial  pr^ondnanoe  In 
nombere  bae  been  each  ta  to  leare  him  at  the  final  moment  of 
aatanlt  in  a  condition  to  attack  tha  diminiahed  gairieon  with  an 
OTerwhehning  force.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  a  oorering  army 
when  eztemal  relief  le  thMteaed  or  anticipated,  the  beal«^ing  tmj 
ehoold  be  from  fbor  to  tm  tlinea-  the  atiancth  of  the  ganlaon,  or 
even  mo^^  ehooU  the  natmrt  ol  tha  ground  add  to  tha  oidbeiy 
dilBcaltiea  of  approach.   TUa  fttpariaritjr  of  fnca  la  nnnnamij  ta 

ere  celeritT  and  eteadinesa  to  tiia  Opantloni^  wUoh  woiOd  othttwiM 
<  tadloiu  and  intempted. 

i.  A  perfect  iareatment  la  not  ^tmij  ezpadient  but  Indii^ena- 
aUeu  Bo  lao0  aa  aj  portion  of  the  encainte  of  a  fortreeeia  left  men. 
the  ganiaon  u  able  to  reemit  Ita  itrenxth  from  wlthont,  and  It  b 
relieved  tmt  that  moral  depretaion  wtach  mut  oppteaa  man  when 
eloeed  np  within  a  nanow  apace,  and  expoaed,  daj  after  day,  to 
fattona  mid  danger.  Under  aneh  drenmnanees  there  aeema  to  bo 
no  Omit  to  the  power  of  defence,  ai  fteah  nppUee  of  man  enabla 
tha  baaieged  to  add  Inbanchment  to  Intrenohment,  and  it  ia  only 
poerfUe  to  orercome  him  by  determined,  rdlaiited,  and  over- 
wbelmtng  aauanlta.  Such  wete  the  dronmetancee  of  Sebattopol; 
the  bystem  of  attack  forced  upon  the  alliea  nerer  enaUed  them  to 
laolata  ercn  ue  aouthain  aaoUon  of  the  fortreee,  and  the  meane  of 
oommnnlcation  between  the  aouth  and  north  remaining  aTailable 
frau  troope  were  oontinnally  brooght  to  the  aouth  aidt^  and  * 
riority  ia  nnmbeia  glnn  to  the  dandm  over  tlia  aMMUng  ferea. 
It  ought  not  therefore  to  bo  a  natter  euptiae  aiat.die  piopeai 
of  tha  bImo  waa  alow. 

9.  Oood  and  aeonra  Unee  of  commnnication  at*  moat  ementlali  at 
there  ought  to  be  no  interruption  after  the  gnond  la  twoken  and 
the  eiege  baa  oodinieBced.  ifeitharin  the  attack  nor  ia  the  defence 
should  gone  be  find  idly,  or  from  diitancee  and  poeitlona  from  which 
their  fite  would  be  nsaleea  or  even  uumrtaln ;  rat  when  the  proper 
dlatanee  haa  been  aaeertained,  battery  ehoold  anoeaad  battoy  u  um 
worka  of  approach  advance,  aiid  no  interval  fbriaat  ok  for  naieiioir 
of  i^jnriea  aoeuld  be  allowed  to  the  bedegen. 

i.  The  importenoe  of  adranoedwoikewae  well  exemplified  at  the 
atege  of  Antwerp^  where  the  whole  force  of  the  attack  waa  directed 
agabat  the  advanced  lunette  6t  Lanrent,  whilst  the  defence,  thcflA 
good,  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  coUateial  defence  of  the  hnena 
llontebello  {wa  Plate  XI.).  Where  the  garrlaon  la  an  amqr.  aoch 
wwka  afford  the  beet  meant  for  an'obatinnte  defence,  and,  b 
the  bteiraer  to  act  on  the  circumfnence  of  a  lar;^  drd^  i 
vary  mnoD  hla  ordinaiy  advanb^  of  concentration. 


Having  thtiB  gi  von  &n  <xuDi  pie  of  an  intarior  apd  poaaivQ 
aefauce,  m  shall  now,  in  foruar  iltnatratioD  of  tba  prin- 
dplea  already  kid  down,  advert  tomn  example  of  a  diffetest 
kmd.  The  aiege  of  t>antric,  Trfaether  coiieidered  with  re- 
ference to  the  magottude  of  tlie  operation,  the  difficnltiee 
to  be  aannonnted  by  the  beaiegers,  or  the  active  and  vBried 
character  of  tiie  defence,  was  certainly  one  of  the  moat  me- 
monUe  ennta  in  the  campaign  of  .1807.  Befoie  the  war  of 
1606  and  1807  the  fertificatiooa  had  been  inai&u^eeted» 
beeatule  from  the  poaition  of  .the  place  it  wta  not  antici- 
pated that  It-  wotdd  have  to  anatain  a  siege.  Bnt  when 
the  bottlea  of  Jena  and  Anentedt  had  entailed  deatruc- 
tion  on  the  Pmssiftn  annr,  and  had  laid,  open  the  king- 
dom. General  Uanstein,  who  commanded  at  Dantsio  in  the 
nbeence  of  Field-marabal  Ealkreath,  tho  titnlar  governor, 
laboured  with  much  aetivitj  in  repainnff  the  walla  and 
the  palindea,  and  in  eom^eting  the  ane^ntCk  It  it  B«ee»-. 
wrj^  therefore,  to  deaeribe  the  )irincipat  dtfeoeaa  at  ti» 
time  tbe  pUea  iraa  ioTeated  by  Manbal  Lefabne^  at.  die 
head  of  the  tenth  eorpa  of  the  grind  aimj.  and  behm  Oe 
commencement  of  Uie  trenehee  on  the  let  of  April. 

Tha  cify  of  Dantiie,  traTereed  by  the  Uottlu,  waa  eot^ 
rounded  with  large  ditdiea  filled  from  that  river,  Qui  watera 
of  which,  retained  .by  eeveml  aloicea,  fomMl,  to  the  east- 
ward, a  vast  inandation,  which,  readiing  on  one  side  to  the 
saburbs  of  OUvn  and  St  Hulbreeh^  end  «t  Uie  oUier  to  the 
dykos  of  the  Vistula,  eitended  aboot  fear  leBgaea>  and 
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«off«nd  two4binU  of  the  Matera  frontik  On  the  north  lh« 
^itd*  nDH  aboat  S60  yirdi  from  tiw  eovand-my,  Imt- 
iag  batVBM-tlM  laft  buk  Uid  th«  i^teii  of  the  plaoe  tn 
napcMtkaUe  njuah  iatereected  by  caoals ;  At  its  embouch- 
we^  J&teat  oMU-ly  three  miles,  huHia-  were  defeoded 
xoa  the  ri^  by  the  fort  of  WeiohaelinuQde,  and  on  the  left 
by  in  iDtrenched  oamp  la  the  anudl  isUnd  of  Nenfahrwuser, 
intended  to  cover  and  protect  the  arriTal  of  each  succours 
«a  night  ioome  from  the  aeewud.  The  ground  a4joining 
the  bwoke  of  the  VistaU  being  intenacted  by  canab  and 
eoreiad  with  muaheih  ma  octcaiaely  nnbvoanUe  to  a 
be^ftger,  as  it  rendned  it  difflenlt  for  bun  to  form  aatabllsb- 
manta  or  nise  works  of  proper  solidity,  and  forced  him  to 
«xtand  his  quarters,  diuemibste  hia  troops,  and  multiply 
Us  peats.  &*i  the  period  in  qaeetion  thu  inconvenience 
was  the  more  severely  felt,  because  the  besiegiDg  force, 
thongh  nominally  IS,000  strong,  was  inferior  ip  numbers 
to  that  of  thegarriBon,  which  consisted  of  12,000  Prussians 
and  3  Bnasian  battalions,  and  it  leqaired  the  most  Tigilant 
cantion  to  oeai^  nwnannu  posts  without  unduly  weak* 
«ning  it  The  communicaticm  between  the  place  and  the 
fort  of  Weichselmnnde  was  maintainad  by  a  series  of  re- 
doubts constructed  on  the  boideia  of  the  Vistula,  and  parti 
oulariy  by  the  advantageona  position  of  the  isle  of  Holm, 
which  eoDtinned  the  defence  of  the  place  to  the  fort  with, 
the  eiception  of  an  interval  of  abont  liOO  yards,  and  ren- 
dered the  commnnication  with  Weicbselmunde  by  the  canal 
of  Laack  aeeore  in*apite  of  any  batteries  which  the  besi^n 
eonU  flstabliah  at  SchflQmaliL  The  French,  therefore, 
could  not  attempt  to  throw  &  bridge  over  this  part  of  the 
Tistula  until  they  had  mode  themselves  masters  of  the  isle 
<tf  Holm.  On  the  west  two  t^iaina  of  hills,  separated  by 
the  valley  of  Schidlitz,  covered  the  aneeiote ;  and  the  pro- 
loDgatioos  of  these  hills  were  crowned  by  the  two  forts  of 
Kschopeberg  and  Hagelsberg,  which,  being  connected  by 
intrencnmenta,  formed  a  second  enceinte^  leaning  upon  one 
aide  on  the  innodation  of  the  HottUn,  and  npon  the  other 
oa  the  left  bank  of  the  Tistula  This  new  euceintt^  thoi^ 
flmitmeted  of  earth  and  without  ravstment,  waa  aeonra 
against  aaaaoll^  and  as  the  covaced-way  aa  wdl  as  the  foot 
IK  the  Scarpa  bristled  with  strong  ttsises  which  served 
inatead  of  revebnents,  the  beai^en  had  no  hope  of  ane- 
eaeding  by  m^eoup-de^amiti,  and  wore  thorafore  obliged  to 
proceed  by  regular  attack. 

From  tiiis  description  of  the  defences  of  Dantac,  it  is 
•aiiy  to  perceive  tirkt  tb*  difficnUiei  attending  the  operation 
oiBit  ban  been. very  great  The  principd  of  these,  aa 
stated  by  Oeneral  Ki^ienar,  who  -until  the  arrival  of 
Qenecol  Chassalonp  dirwtod  the  ittMk,  wore^  fint,  that 
Ifanihat  Lefobvce-  had  at  fltst  an  txtuf  inferior  to  that  of 
Maiihal  Ealkreath,  all  of  those  destined  for  the  siege  not 
having  then  arrived,  and  that  this  army  waa  in  a  great 
meaanre  eompoeed  of  new  troops ;  secondly  that,  owing  to 
the  badneaa  of  the  roads  and  the  indemency  of  tiie  season, 
the  artillery  experienced  the  greateat  difficulty  in  bringing 
vp  its  convoys,  the  establishment  of  the  batteries  was  re- 
taidadr  and  a  scarcity  of  ammnnition  aometimes  prevailed ; 
thirdly,  that  Uie  plaice,  wbioh  eonld  not  be  completely  io- 
▼aatad  because  the  approach  tnm  seaward  waa  in  the  bands 
of  tha  Brituh,  requred  an  immense  circumvallation,  which, 
in  faot,  could  not  be  omnpleted  until  after  the  arrival  of  n- 
inforeemeots ;  the  oorpe  of  troAps  which  occupied  the  qoar* 
ters  were  extremely  ^weak,  ana  could  nrither  furnish  a 
anffident  number  of  workmen,  nor  even  the  number  of  men 
noeaasaiy  tor  guarding  the  trendiaa ;  and  fourthly,  that  the 
benageis  had  no  good  plan  of  the  place,  and  did  not  know 
the  depth  of  the  ditchn,  and  aa  the  accidents  of  ground  in 
front  of  the  fortifications  were  extremely  divcntificd,  they 
could  only  be  fecoiiBoitnd  in  proportion  as  tba  works 
adnocad.   These  drctunataneos,  joined  to  tha  Meoaritj  ot 


concentrating  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  doae  to  the 
camp  of  NenfahrwMar,'  b*  which  aoccouit  arrifing  aaa 
might  debouch,  and  the  advantage  lAioh  tha  barieged  had 

in  retaining  the  mastery  of  part  ot  the  suburb^  detwrained 
the  chief  tingineer,  after  the  invaatment  had  been  eftetad, 
to  direct  the  principal  attack  agiinst  the  Hagelsberg, 'and 
a  false  one  against  the  fiiachopeberg  fort.  Tb»  true  point 
of  attack  was  the  long  branch  of  Mneain  the  plain  connected 
with  the  baation  on  the  right  of  the  Hagelsberg  :  "  c'ttait  U 
le  dtfant  de  la  enitosM  but,  for  tba  reasons  above  stated, 
approaches  were  directed  against  the  fort  itself. 

A>  tha  iletailaof  thia^reaideg*  would  fill  K  conndenble  toIbim, 
all  thst  our  limiti  pernut  ia  menly  to  indicata  the  priiici|ial  oeeat- 
icDcc*.  On  th«  Ijt  of  Febniiry  ISO'  the  troora  of  GeDeral  Don- 
hrowaki  hagan  to  approach  Dantiic,  and  took  Bp  a  poaition  at 
Hawa,  upon  the  left  bank  oC  the  Vistula.  Oq  tha  ISth  GcBenl 
Menard,  cominatidiiig  tha  Baden  contingent,  amvad  at  the  same 
potat,  and  repulsed  a  detactuneBt  of  the  Barriaon  of  Dantric,  whiek 
had  advanced  from  Dirachan  to  attack  him  On  the  2Sd  Getienl 
Uombronaki,  baring  been  reinfoiced,  reeeired  <tnlera  to  attacic  a 
large  detachment  oi  the  cueiny  which  occBt>icd  an  advantaceoea 
poatioB  at  Ditachan  and  its  envtroBS.  The  combat  htrs  was  omIb* 
ate  and  sanguinary  ;  but  the  Pnuuns,  thongh  intrendiad  la  a 
chareh  and  a  churchyard,  were  dislodgiid  and  dtiveti  back,  chiellT 
by  the  Poles,  Kho,  exasperated  by  their  lone  resistance,  put  to  deals 
n-ithont  mercy  all  whc  fell  into  their  hands,  After  the  combat  cf 
DlnKhau,  General  Manstein  no  longer  sought  to  obitniirt  tlie  distant 
approaches.  The  trooin  destined  to  form  the  beiicging  army  now 
amved  in  sucmssion,  and  the  fonoatun  of  the  park  of  aitillNy  was 
commenced.  On  the  I2th  of  Uari.'h  Hanhal  Lefebvrs  fouud  himself 
in  a  condition  to  ituse  in  on  tha  plaro  ;  and  the  troa[)s  of  the  gani> 
•on  having  witbdiowu,  be  dittnbutM  hia  ova  iu  tlia  foltowing 

CHtiou>-a  battalivD  ot  French  light  iiifantrx  at  Oliva,  a  Saaon 
ttalion  at  St  Malbrecbt  in  the  Burgerfeld,  and  two  at  l^fenM 
and  Kamlade ;  the  Poles  occupied  Sehonfeld,  Kowaid,  and  Zank- 
endin;  soum battailous took(ortatWonneuberff,Ncukan,Scbndal- 
kau,  and  Sniekau;  tha  Saxon  cniraasien  and  light  bona  wen 
•tatloned  at  St  Halbrecht  and  Gairschkens;  thelSth  Kgiment  of 
French  chaatenra  at  Burvfdd,  and  the  23d  at  Schndelkan  ;  the  Baden 
dragoons  and  hnaasn  at  Wonnenberg,  and  the  Polish  Isocen  at  Las- 

Eeninrt  On  the  ISth  tha  marshal  attacked  the  villsge  of  Stolntr.. 
srg,  which  he  carried  after  a  warm  resistance,  as  lie  did  also  th» 
anburb  of  Schidliti,  to  which  the  Pnuaians  had  retired  ;  and  ou  tba 
18th  the  place  was  invested,  with  the  uzcepUon  of  the  eastern  part, 
which,  by  the  isle  of  Keltrang,  communicated  with  KonigalKK. 
Field>manihal  Kalkrenth  now  arrived  in  Dantzic,  and  aaaumed  tM 
oommand  uf  tha  place.  Tbanextoperotion  tha  bcaic«cr%  was  the 
attack  of  tha  ilia  of  Hehrang,  which,  after  a  severe  and  protroetad 
struggle,  wascairiedin  the  most  gallant  manner,  and  measnrea  were 
immediately  taken  to  aacnra  the  poaiession  ot  this  important  oea- 
quest  A  bridge  waa  also  established  on  the  Vfatnla,  and  variooa 
works  constructed  to  check  tha  attempts  of  the  enemy  either  on  tha 
aide  of  Dantric  or  on  that  of  PilUu.  At  this  time  the  covemor,  who 
had  under  hiii  command  agarriaon  ori8,000  men,  beaiM  tkebairiMi 
militia,  madca  sortie  for  the  parmBeofdertrayin^dieworiraitttha 
besiegers  ;  bnt  the  attempt  fail^,  and  the  Pnaiian  celamna  wen 
comneltod  to  retnat  into  the  ^acc  without  having  obtained  the 
smaheat  sucreaa  upon  any  p<dut 

It  had  been  dedded  that  the  principal  attack  ahould  be  direeted 
against  the  fort  of  Hanlsbog  (becauae  (he  redoubt  Bisehopobaix 
waa  more  eomjilete  and  better  flanked  by  the  fire  of  the  place),  h,T- 
enred  by  two  false  attacks^  the  one  directed  agatnat  tha  intrached 
camp  Neufahrwaaser,  and  the  other  against  Bischopaberg,  and 
by  two  aecondatr  attacks  on  the  left  bank  of  tha  river;  and 
grotmd  waa  broken  on  the  night  of  the  1st  and  2d  April,  at  ^ 
olstanoa  of  1600  yards  from  uie  palisadea.    The  approaches  w«t« 

r'lshed  forward  with  the  gresteit  vigour,  and  on  the  ni^t  of  ihs 
1th  tha  second  parallel  was  comm«n«ed  by  flying  sap.  On  tba 
morning  of  the  12th  the  batteriea  vrita  ormad.  wi  the  13th  tba 
enemy  made  a  aortie  In  force,  attacked  the  Saxons  srith  great  Impeta- 
ootty,  carried  a  redonbt  eonstructad  upon  the  nuuaelon  of  Hagelo- 
berg,  and  penetrated  even  to  the  head  of  tba  tmebsa ;  tmt  usj 
were  ultimately  repulsed,  thongh  not  without  difBcol^  and  kas. 
By  the  23d  all  the  batteriea  of  tha  flnt  and  aeoond  parallala,  sb4 
those  of  Slolaenherft,  were  armed,  and  emplacements  n-era  provideil 
for  field  howitiera,  from  which  to  throw  ahells  into  all  qoatteta  of 
the  city.  At  daylveak  on  the  23d  the  batteries  were  unmasked,  ami, 
Viongta  the  garrison  returned  the  Gr*  with  tho  greatest  vivacity,  by 
the  24th  the  bcaiegerB,  firing  with  56  hitarygnna,  had  obtained  the 
ascendency,  committing  great  ravatms  in  the  {daea.  Being  appriaed 
of  this  circumstance.  Marshal  lydcbvre  suronionod  the  j^ramer, 
who  tMilicJ  ill  a  manner  wortliy  of  himself,  The  fire  of  the  mnr- 
tor  OMimnabattaricaeontlaiHd  during  the  86th,  iatbaoaanasf 
wUA  a  new  faattsiy  was  oenstraetsd  batween  the  lev  tonka  of  tha 
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StdaMban  and  tb*  dlnettm  sf  wnt  otiwn  dwngid,  la  order  to 
bkttor  the  right  tauHon  rf 'BlMhonteg,  the  fin  of  wUcli  had 
gnot^  incMamodad  the  Freach  battarica.  Daring  thn  day  of  tha 
Stth  tha  fira  on  both  aides  waa  cuaedinsl^  aninutM ;  but  at  asTta 
ia  tha  arening,  that  of  At  earriaon  andaanljr  ceaaed,  aad  ■  column 
of  ftOO  Pnuaian  mnadiera,  lollowed  hj  200  workmen,  aallied  oat  of 
tha  riaea.  Aa  thftaortiv  had  baaa  foreaetD,  prepatationa  bad  baan 
naA  to  rajmla*  it  It  was  sttackad  ia  fnmt  and  oa  both  fUnka; 
the  whiola  cohtmn  waseithcr  killed  or  taken  uriaonet*.  Haanwhile  tha 
woiks  wen  ▼igorooily  po^ad  forward  at  all  pointa.  Tha  batteriea 
ti  Stobanbaig  vm  united  with  the  attack  oa  the  Biarhopaberg; 
ampUeeuMut*  wen  praiMnd  for  batleiiea  A  rieothet ;  at  the  atUck 
of  the  lower  Vistula  the  work*  wen  eoatinoed,  and  a  tongne  of 
land  sltnatad  at  the  extmaitT  of  tha  isle  of  Holm  taken  poaaeasion 
(d  and  iaolated  bj-meana  of  a  eat,  whilst  at  tbe  prine^  attack 
the  createat  exertloni  were  made  to  prolong  the  right  of  the  third 
parallel,  and  enlarge  the  eommuniuadona.  On  the  SOth  April  the 
batteri«4of  the  beaiegen,  augmented  "bj  leTeral  pieeea  which  bail 
arrired  from  Wanaw,  thundered  on  the  place,  in  different  quortera 
of  which  canflagrations  anpeared  ;  and  tne  besieged  replied  \>j  tbe 
fra  of  ^  the  batteries  of  the  front  attacked,  directing  more  than 
thirty  piece*  on  a  redoubt  which  fired  with  tbe  greatest  effect  Rut 
ra  the  fins  of  the  besiegers  had  made  little  impression  on  the  ex* 
tarlor  EsftiAcatioBS,  which  wen  of  aarth,  it  was  anring  the  first  days 
of  Maj  directed  ehlslly  a(gdast  the  paltssdes,  sad  the  utmost  acti- 
Sily  waa  at  tha  sajne  time  arlnced  in  extending,  improving,  and 
urging. forward  the  attack ;  whilst  on  the  otheboand,  tlie garrison 
show^  equal  rigour  in  obstmctinf;  tbe  ap^iraacbea  and  destroying 
the  works  of  tbe  besiegers.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  the  adoreas 
*r  the  Franch  srtillery,  that  of  the  garrison  atill  remained  effective, 
because  it  had  not  been  poesible  to  ricochet  the  lines  of  the  fortifi- 
eatious,  and  the  resources  of  the  besieged  immunitions  of  all  kinds 
wen  mon  considerable  than  tboae  of  tbe  bcsi<eers. 

On  the  uigeut  reoommendation  of  General  CluuMtoup,  who  hnd 
by  thb  time  sssnmod  the  direction  of  the  attack,  it  whs  dccidnl  tint 
the  iris  «f  Holm  should  be  assaulted,  as  tlie  posacsMon  of  it  would 
cmlde  the  besiegen  to  take  in  rovene  the  front  attacked.  Tlie,  be- 
sieged had  spaTKl  no  pains  for  the  weaerfation  of  this  important 
peat,  from  a  redoubt  oa  which,  called  Kslka  SchaniOL  thn  had  con- 
tinnally  aunoyed  the  k(t  flank  of  the  treaehei.  In  tne  night  of  the 
6th  aad  7th  it  Msy,  however,  it  was  attacked,  and  earned  after  • 
dospsnte  resistsnce,  whilst  the  [MatcMion  of  it  wu  secured  by  works 
added  to  the  intrenchments  which  hsd  just  been  stormed,  and  ita 
batteries  were  turned  against  the  plsre.  At  the  principal  attack 
the  fin  of  the  beriegeis  had  also  mastered  that  of  the  besieged  \  and 
M^"h»l  Lefebrra  wss  preparing  to  assault  the  fort  of  Hagelaberg,. 
when  00  the  ISth  a  Russian  corpa  d'armee  M  18,000  man,  under  the 
enaauad  of  General  Kamenskoi  arrired  by  sea,  and  duonharkeil 
at  the  intrenched  map  of  Neufahrwaaafa. 

At  the  moment  of  landiag  bis  troops,  Oenenl  Kamenskoi  waa 
ignorant  of  the  capture  of  the  isle  of  HiHm,  and  he  was  discoaeerted 
to  find  such  an  nbatade  to  hie  communiestions  *ith  the.  place. 
This  occasioned  delay  which  proved  fatal  to  his  enterpriss  ;  for  had 
he  attacked  immediately  on  tandtng,  it  ia  not  improbable  that  he 
wouU  hare  succeeded.  It  was  only  on  the  15th  of  May,  however, 
tbe  third  dararter  the  disemhsrkBtion,  that  he  made  sn  attemrit 
to  aaccour  the  besieged  city.  He  began  to  debouch  at  four  in  the 
mora'agt  snd,  under  cover  of  a  brisk  cannonade,  fonned  his  force, 
eoaristug  ^  12,000  men,  Ln  four  colnnms  of  attack.  The  onset  was 
inmetnons,  sad  at  fint  the  Russians  nloedgronnd ;  but  they  were 
ammately  repulsed  st  all  pointy  and  forced  to  ntrcat  with  great 
\om  to  the  iatmdied  camn.  rield-marebol  Kolkreath  made  no 
■tiampt  to  iseond  this  attack  by  a  general  sutie,  which  would  hare 
tdaeed  the  Fnaeh  between  two  fins ;  aad  by  ita  fiihin  tbe  bte  of 
Dantsk  was  dedded. 

Tbe  works  of  the  hc^gere  wen  now  pushed  fonvsrd  with  n- 
daabled  vigour ;  and  the  following  day  prejiarations  wen  made  for 
the  ossaalt  U  Hagelabe^.  Foreseeing  this,  Ifsrshal  Kalkreuth 
reaolvad  to  make  a  laat  effort  to  destroy  the. nearest  worka  of  the 
besiege rt,  snd  for  thia  nurpoae  ordered  a  grand  sortie,  which  took 
pUee  on  the  evening  M  the  SOth  Hay  ;  but  although  the  Prassisns 
tengbt  with  all  the  fury  of  detpair,  they  were  driven  back,  and 
panned  into  tha  ditch  of  the  place.  On  the  Slat  the  besieging 
aimj  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  Usishsl  HorBer, 
port  of  which  had  rcaiained  before  Colbaig :  the  marshal  himssif 
qoiekly  followed  ;  and  orders  were  imnediatsi*  issued  for  the 
aamlt  of  Hagelaberg.  Bafon  giving  the  signal,  aowever,  Harahal 
Lafebm  again  summoned  the  governor  of  iMntite.  wbo,  having  no 
longer  hope  of  eneconr,  and  being  convinced  that  the  besiegers  were 
in  a  condition  to  make  themselves  maaten  of  the  fort  of  Hagelaberg, 
showed  a  dispedtion  to  upilalste.  A  soapension  d  arms  waa 
aoeonlingly  agreed  to,  and  this  waa  fidlowed,  on  the  84th  of  Hay, 
by  a  cuHtulation,  the  principal  craditioaa  of  which  wen  nniilar 
to  thMO  which  the  field-marshal  blniaeU  had  granted  to  tbe 
ianiaaa  of  Mayenee  ia  1?W.'  

»  8m  Damaa.  PrteU  da  A«umfM  MiUUkm,  tow.  avU.  p.  ISS. 


Ibm  two  nogat  Ulnainto  to  well  the  pcitici^  of 
attack  and  deteiiM,  and  an  ao  pwfeet  of  thrtr  Uad*  tUt 
it  Iiai  not  been  tkone^t  worth  wbile  to  add  an  aampk  of 
a  more  recent  eiege;  bat  tt  shunld  be  obeemd  that  io 
fatnre  tbe  preUmiaary  operations  of  the  besiwer  moet 
take  place'  at  far  greater  distances ;  he  will  We^  groaitd 
for  hie  fitet  parallel  at  not  lesa  then  twice  the  distance 
hitherto  laid  uown,  and  will  place  his  fint  butteries  in  rear 
of  tbe  parallel  ^is,  whfle  entailing  on  him  much  greoter 
laboor  in  parallels,  trenches,  and  approaches,  offers  coant«^ 
balancing  adTantage!,  m  it  ■Itewa  htm  to  di^ow  hia  bat- 
teriee  in  imall  nntta  wittuxU  the  neriflov  of  any  of  th^ 
power  of  sirnnltaaMNU  eoneentntiiHi  on  the  pdnt-of  aitadt, 
and  with  dimtnislied  asponin  to  the  cwnterblovs  of  tha 
enemy's  artiUeiy. 

Babtiovio  Svbrms  op  thb  NnBXBLunMk 

The  Basttoned  System  of  the  Italians,  was  canied  into 
other  countries-  by  their  engineen,  whs  were  extensirely 
engaged  in  tbe  aerrice  of  foreign  prince^  and  the  celebrated 
Italian  engineer  Uarehi,  coming  to  Brussels  with  Haigsnt 
of  Attstria  in  1059,  appears  to  hava  introdneed  Battiutod 
System  into  the  Nwierlaodfi  It  has  heea  shown  ^ut  in 
permaneut  defeacei,  the  ordtnaiy  eaitheo  sea^  adopted  in 
ditches  of  field  woribi  had  been  replaced  Ify  a  naHWiT  teret- 
raent  as  a  security  against  snrprise,  in  consequence  of  which, 
in  old  Italian  fortresses,  lofty  revetments  were  almost  ani> 
venal ;  but  in  a  country  tbe  soil  ol  which  is  permeated  by 
water  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  such  a  mode  of 
guarding  against  escalade  would  have  been  eoormoosly  «• 
pensive,  ai^  the  alternative  was  adoptad  of  forming  broad 
wet  ditdies  round  thtf  ramparts,  and  Uins  securing  them 
from  sudden  attack,  revetment  became  unnecessary.  The 
first  example  of  a  fortress  surrounded  by  simple  earthen  ram- 
parts without  revetments  ia  said  to  be  that  of  Breda,  for- 
tified jo  1353  by  Count  Henry  of  Kassau,  and  this  arrange- 
ment required  only  to  be  moulded  into  the  bastioned  trace 
to  oonstitute  the  ancient  system  of  the  Ketherlandi,  as 
described  by  Freitsg  in  1630.  Freitsg  made  the  flank*  of 
his  t-utiona  petibndicniar  to  the  enrtain,  tha  iaees  98  yarda 
long,  with  a  flauked  angle  not  exceeding  DO*,' and  the  leogth 
of  tht  curtain  149  yards. 

FVeitag  had  strange  notions  respecting  bis  profiles,  regu- 
lating tbe  height  and  thickness  of  his  ramparts  not  so  much 
by  tbe  resistance  they  were  required  to  offer  to  artillery  as 
}>j  the  a  vmier  tida  of  his  polygon ;  but  disn^rdiag 
these  vagaries  of  the  eyatematist,  tlie  antwxed  cut  (fig.  tm) 


Fig.  88. 


may  be  assurndd  to  represent  the  pnifie  nsoally  adoptad  by 
the  Dutch  engineers,  K  b«ng  the  body  ci  the  place,  F  tbe 
fausse-braye,  D  the  ditch. 

It  will  be  obeerved  that  the  main  rampart  is  aniroimdOd 
by  an  advanced  parapet  called  a  fanase-bray&  This  ad- 
vanced parapet  wss  intended  to  deliver  a  graslng  fite  w  t^ 
ditch,  whilst  the  space  between  it^aod  the  rampart  fonnsd 
a  spacious  cAmtis  det  rondet  for  the  assemblage  and  move- 
ment of  troops';  but  great  aa  these  ladvantages  are,  the 
fansee-braye  has  dropped  into  disuse.  It  ia  not  possible  to 
remain  in  it  under  a  heavy  vertical  fire,  the  shells  either 
dropping  directly,  or  rolling  down  into  it  from  the  slope  of 
the  rampart  above.'  Such  ttult  trapt,  as  lliey  are  called, 
are  scrupulously  avoided  by  modem  engineers,  who  know 
that  tbe  improvement  of  vertical  fin  will  ere  long  add 
materially  to  the  difficulties  of  defence.  In  the  bcMobard* 
meat  of  Sweaborg,  ao  illnstration  was  afforded  of  what 
be  axpectod  of  heavy  mortars,  wbea  the  slwll  .booonm  a 
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Iwttor  npFMentatlTtft  of  ■  mliM  thw  it  bow  ii.  At  pnaent 
«  liMncb  iLell  weiglu,  wIwd  lottded,  200  pooadi,  and  can 
oanyacha^of  11  lb  of  powder,  wtiloh  is  ample  for  break- 
ing the  shell  and  scattering  iia  fragments,  bat  is  insoffiaent 
fwproduoing  the  effects  of  a  mine. 

TIm  Dnteh  System  of  Coehom  deserves  especial  attention, 
aod  is  re[»vsented  in  Plate  IV.,  Sg.  1,  which  exhibits  his 
first  nstan.  The  great  characteristic  in  this  syatem  is  the 
immhiiiitinii  of  wet  and  dry  dltehe^ anS  tha  woof  ooming 


vorka,  or  oonm-faoe^  ialHdid  to  prcfwve  Ute  bodf  of 

the  place  from  i^fury  tDl  an  adTtaeed  period  of  the 
These  envelopes  were  first  proposed  by  DUrer,  and  it  ia 
worthy  of  note  that  the  remarkable  orillon  of  Qwhnm  is  a 
reproduction  on  a  modem  scale  of  the  complicated  caM> 
mated  stmctare  of  one  of  DUrer's  basteiea,  Coehom  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  the  syatons  f>f  the 
eminent  German  ongtaeer  Speckle,  and  adopted  them  wIms 
iqi^ieibb  to  lua  putpoao.   The  ^ofils  (ftg.  69)  nuf  eMUa 


"V' 


no.  a8.<^roaa  tt  OMhon's  Baatioa— A.  Ian*  w  tinat-  Isidaft;  Tl,  ott*  or k«er  bartka;  D<  dir  Atdi  Mrna  the  tm: 

D>,  ««t  dlt<^ 


the  stndant  to  appreriate  the  differenca  between  tba  dry 
itches  of  Coehom  ^d  the  narroir  passage  afforded  by  the 
faosw-braye  of  the  older  engineers. 

The  profile  exhibits  also  the  loophded  galleries  ol  the 
«owiteiaearp,  1^  wUoh  a  rereias  nnaltatiy  fin  Istfracted 
on  the  revetted  eaoarp  of  the  inner  rampart, — a  mtem  of 
dafenoa  wlbidi  hai  nnoa  ban  genanUy  adi^ta^  and  ia 
most  nInaUe  whan  a  Mcsre  coninmnication  eao  be  kept 
ap  between  the  galleriea  and  the  work  whioh  they  are  in- 
tended to'  defeno.  After  the  great  of  Corfa  by  the 
Tniks,  and  its  aucceasfol  defense  by  ScHullemburg,  some 
Dutch  enfpoeen  who  had  been  invitad  to  Corfu  by  him,  and 
had  taken  part  In  the  defence,  were  employed  in  adding 
detached  forts  to  the  old  Italian  bostioned  fronts.  In  these 
works  the  ruins  ofi&umeroas  examples  of  loophoted  galleries 
and  loophi^  baverses  may  be  observed;  and  ^ej  de- 
moifltrate  tlut  though  Coehoro  adopted  in  Us  writings  hia 
x^liafs  to  the  aqnatie  sites  of  HoQuid.  he  developed  prin- 
aplet  of  defence  which  were  equally  applicaUe  to  other  ntea 
and  other  countries.  It  has  been  argued  by  Bonsmard  and 
others  that  an  opening  would  be  formed  by  shells  through 
the  couvre-face,  and  that  the  flanks  of  the  bastions  would 
be  thereby  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  connter  batteries  on 
the  glacis ;  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  whsUier  such  an 
opemng  through  an  earthen  moss  coold  really  bo  effected 
the  hoiisontal  fire  of  ahells  ;  and  the  French  translator 
of  Zutrow,  U.  Nemaa,  eapti^a  of  artiUeiT,  Justly  mnuka 
that,  "if  aheDa  flied  horizontally  into  earuien  vorks  are  ao 
afficacaoos  in  destroying  them,  such  sheila  must  be  a  s^ 
more  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  defenders  for 
destroying  the  besiegers'  batterieB."  Zastrgw  observes  that, 
if  we  admit  withCoehom  and  others  that,  though  the  beaioger 
may  succeed  in  destroying  a  few 'feet  of  the  parapet  of  ue 
lower  or  outer  face  of  the  bostioti,  he  would  in  Tain,  by 
firing  shells  horizontally  into  itamaae^  endeavour  to  lay  open 
the  csnntetaoarp  gallariei^  it  mnst  be  admitted  that  he 
would,  OB  mounting  the  low  face,  find  himaelf  in  a  most 
eiitieal  posilioo,  |u  aU  the  defences,  both  direct  and  reveiae, 
ol  the  diy  ditcha  would  remain  oninjured,  and  be  in  fall 
notion  against  him.  These  dry  or  inner  ditches,  which 
facilitato  the  war  of  sorties,  snd  the  revetse  or  connterscarp 
gatlerieai  ore  defenaive  arrangements  of  great  merit,  and 
may,  by  modification  of  profile,  be  adapted  to  any  aite  ; 
though  the  advantaM  dry  ditchea  offer  in  anoh  countries  as 
Holland,  iriwra.  the  bedegsn  cannot  excavate  in  them  with- 
ODt  oooiiig  to  water,  enaaot  be  azpested  in  other  sltea,  and 
onst  be  made  np  for  h|y  atona  paTement%  or  other  oontriv* 
aaoM  Ukdly  lo  ambiRaM  lha  besieger  in  his  axeaTition. 


Ooehom  assumes  the  plane  of  site  to  be  4  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  and  the  dry  ditch  of  hia  bastitm  is  at  its 
centre  on  the  level  pf  the  water,  so  that  a  passage  hj  sap 
beoomee  impossible,  as  the  spade  unks  at  onoe  into  water; 
but  near  the  escarp  and  counterscarp  the  ditches  are  3)  feet 
below  the  plana  of  ^te  sloping  on  eadi  aide  towards  the 
cmtral  portion.  Tha  breauh  of  the  dry  dUdi  of  llw  haa> 
tion  b  98  fsrt^  and  that  of  the  wet  dltok  befota  the  mOmA 
Its  feet  All  the  slopes  are  at  an  angle  of  40*.  TIm 
whole  breadth  or  thickness  of  the  couvre-face,  ueaaurad  at 
the  water  level,  ia  62  feet,  ao  as  not  to  afford  space  for  the 
besiegers'  batteries,  and  its  relief  of  constraotion  only  131 
feet,  In  the  ravelin  the  relief  of  the  low  face  is  10  feot,  of 
the  high  face  18^  feet,  and  the  height  of  its  revetment  8 
feet;  in  this  work  also  Uie  thickness  of  the  low  face  wookl 
not  afford  space  for  batteries.  The  width  of  the  dry  ditch 
Is  the  same  aa  that  of  the  hsbtioi.  These  f^w  detail^ 
with  an  examination  of  Plate  17.,  and  of  woodcut  69,  wiQ 
eoaUe  the  atndent  to  comprehend  the  general  prindptes  of 
this  great  engineer;  and  it  is  rather  tracing  oat  the  ideas 
of  a  master  mind,  aa  exhibited  in  the  peaUiarUia  of'his 
plan^  than  by  atudjring  the  plans  themselves  aa  wholes,  that 
the  engineer  will  acquire  practical  knowledge  which  win 
enable  him  to  vary  his  own  projects,  so  that  they  may  really 
be  the  best  suited  for  the  ground  he  is  working  npon. 

Coohora  never  restricted  himself  to  the  rules  oven  of  his 
ovm  ^tem.  In  forti^ng  Oritaingan  he  waa  reqnirad  to 
construct  works  on  an  eminence  which  commanded  tlw 
tonn  and  he  adopted  a  trace  towards  the  exterior  of  ten- 
ailles,  the  gorges  of  which  were  closed  by  small  bostioned 
fronta  construeted  by  walls  which  ahoold  be  easily  Iweached 
from  the  main  works  when  the  enemy  bad  succeeded  in 
g^Ing  possession  of  any  one  of  the  intervening  redans. 
By  tills  curious  combination  of  the  tenaille  and  baationed 
aystems,  Coehom  gave  an  nndonbted  proof  of  hissnperioi^ 
to  the  narrow  prejudices  which  often  prevent  tiie  adoptko 
of  the  system  best  anltad-for  the  place. 

HnaoDS  or  Boubxabo,  Cuckot,  CHAanLovr,  Dvrojn, 

NolZET,  HaXO,  AlTD  CBOCIUU. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  dismiu  the  tubject  of  BastioDad 
Systems  without  at  least  some  more  reference  to  the  works 
of  these  dlatinguiahed  engincera  than  haa  been  givan  ia 
tradng  the  Ustoiy  of  this  aabjeet  Bonsmiid  makes  Ae 
faces  of  his  bastions  as  well  as  their  flanks  entviBaaar,  the 
fonnereoave^andthelattercooeavaontwards;  botChMii^ 
hgr  this  amngBBMOt  the  effect  of  ricochet  fire  m^lMdi*' 
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inbhec^  the  tliSculty  of  deleodiog  the  salient  from  the 
flub  ia  maeh  uimssed.  Hi*  gmt  innovatiim,  howerert 
ecnuiited  in  plutng  the  laTclin  and  its  rejo^bt  in  adveoM, 
of  the  ghcis  of  the  body  of  the  place,  and  forming  in  front 
of  them  a  McoDd  or  advanced  covered-way,  the  object  being 
to  clos»  the  maib  ditch  entirely,  so  that  the  beaiegere'  bat- 
teries  should  not  he  able  to  fire  upon  the  body  of  the  place 
thiuugh  tlia  ditch  of  the  ravelin.  The  covered-way  is  mode 
«»  cremaiUire,  and  at  each  band  there  ia  a  sort  of  redoubt, 
or  cnaemated  tnveiaa,  not  ■  sim^  hdlow  tnvetw  loop* 
holfld,  sndi  at  thoso  in  the  detached  woiki  of  Cocfn.  It 
las  been  otgseted  to  Bommard's  system  that  his  odvaaeed 
works  would  be  speedily  taken  bjr  taming  the  gorges  both 
of  the  mvelia  and  its  redoubt,  but  it  ahoold  bo  remembered 
that  the  intorior  slopo  of  both  is  replaced  by  a  loopholod 
wall,  being  the  front  of  an  arched  gallery  running  all  round, 
BO  that  the  enemy  could  not  remain  within  these  works 
ezponed  to  the  fire  from  the  galleries,  oa  well  as  from  tlw 
body  bf  tho  place.  WiUumt  advocating  the  precise  form 
and  "liTr^ti™  of  the  vodcs  iccommended  by  Bousmord, 
it  may  ba  iMsonaUy.  awartad  that  ia  evety  case  of  a  power- 
ful wad  weU<appnntad  gaitiioo,  tho  defence  will  'gain  by 
ammbg  ao  active  duuraetM-  beyond  (he  pradncts  of  tho 
glacia. 

As  already  observed,  an  nnmerited  indifference  nas  been 
manifested  by  many  engineera  to  the  merits  of,Camot, 
principally,  it  may  bo  believed,  from  his  exaggerated  osli- 
nata.of  the 'effects  of  a  vertical  fire  of  small^projectiles. 
Allhoagh  he  appealed  to  imaginatidb  mtlier  tlian  (o  cnlcnla- 
tion,  when  he  aaaomed  that  snbsUtating  600  wrought 
iiOB  balls,  weighing  each  ^  lb,  for  tho  one  shell  of  ISO  Ot, 
with  6  mortara  projecUng  3600  balls,  he  might  txpect  to 
put  hm-M  de  eomhat  20  man  at  egch  discharge,  or  2000  in 
100  discharges,  ha  was  right  in  urging  the  impntanco  of 
vertical  6ro.  Oamot  constructed,  his  escarp  without  a  re- 
vetment, bnt  placed  a  detached  loopholod  wail  in  frontof 
it  with  a  chemin  dcs  rondes  betwocn,  which  is  one  essential 
featore  of  his  system,  the  wall  being  constmcted  with  arched 
nicIwB  fo  rear  so  as  to  shelter  the  mon  defending  it;  tho  toop- 
holas  an  ia  two  rows;  Ha  prAvided  arched  casemates  for 
inortaiB  oa  the  gorge  of  his  bastion  in  order  to  fire  upon 
the'  oapitol,  and  tho  loopholod  well  of-  an  inner  curtain, 
Wing  cootinned  along  the  retired  flanks  and  in  front  of  these 
mortar  casema^  formed  a  com^ilota  inner  retrenchment 
Between  the  tenoille  and  tliu  ravelm  was  an  earthen  cavalier, 
occupying  the  poution  of  a  redoubt  in  the  ravelin,  bofom 
the  bastion's  countorguard,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  interior 
works  were  masked  by  these  earthen  envelopes.  There  is 
mneh  ingenuity  in  these  arnuigem«nbr,  and  nt  least  as  full 
an  ^prociation  of  tho  value  of  earthen  vrorics  as  can  be 
foand  in  tho  writings  of  Miy  modem  writer.  Caroot's  lead- 
ing principle,  however,  Wtis,  that  a  successful  defence  must 
depend  on  the  active  operations  of  tho  garrison,  and  that 
sorties  therefore  should  be  frequent  and  determined  as  soon 
as  tho  enemy  hod  a[)proachcd  closo  to  the  fortress.  For 
this  purpose  ho  removed  the  revetment  from  tlia  countcr- 
seariH  and  formed  it  into  an  easy  or  countersloping  glacis, 
to  aditnit  of  the  ready  advance  of  tho  troops  from  tiie  ditch 
upon  the  hud  of  tho  besiegers'  mft.  He  snpposed  that  tho 
on^vhdmiBK  vertical  fire  of  the  10  miortais  In  the  mortal' 
batteries  in  uw  gorgos  of  his  bastions  would  prevent  the 
enemy  from  accumulating  largo  covering  parties  in  tho 
trcache^  and  that  he  slionid  thcrofora  be  able  to  foil  upon 
tho  working  parties  and  auccassfuUy  dtilay  tlio  progress  of 
tha  worksL  It  lias  been  shown  iliat  Camot  entertained  an 
exaggerated  view  of  thft  effects  of  vertical  fire^  but  tiie  {deo 
of  secnring  his  mortals  id  casemated  bnUdiogs  is  good,  and 
lisa  been  adt^ited  Im  the  dtadel  of  Ohent^  and  in  several 
fii^lsH  works  at  Fottamoath  and  nymoaUi;  and  4t  ia  fan- 
poiMbh  to  atody  Us  iredca  witbont  pr^L 


Chasseloup  <17d4-189S),  h-ke  Bonsmard,  placed  Ui 
ravelin  in  advance  ot  the  ghos,  sad  pniirided  ft  with  a 
small  casemUed  kee^  tiie  flanks  of  which  era  i^med 
fur  two  guns  each.  The  tenailla  is  also  provided  w^ 
casemated  flanks^  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  casemated  redonbt 
or  bastionatte  to  supply  tho  place  of  the  ordinary  ravelin, 
and  to  flank  tlie  aalient  portion  of  the  face  of  the  bastion, 
the  general  face  being  by  him  bent  into  two,  so  as  to 
place  the  salient  portion  in  line  with  the  extarior  side' 
of  the  pi4ygon,  and  themby  oecure  it  from  the  ricochet 
fltk  Casamaled  ledootti  ia  tha  re-entering  and  asHsnt 
places  of  iam%  a  deftttsive  barradc,  and  a  permanent  en- 
trenchment on  tha  bastion  are  also  included  in  his  arrange- 
ments. De  Sellon  (Ulmorial  d«  Vln^ieitr  MUitam) 
obatrves,  "  It  would  indeed  be  well  to  force  the  beu^;er 
to  pass  throngh  two  sieges,  if  the  outworks  pushed  so  far 
forward:  had  higher  scarps,  and  were  not  so  easily  turned 
at  the  fprge,  but  as  the  scarp  is  only  13  feet  high,  this 
poasilMh^  of  attacking  the  works  hj  the  gotge  without  a 
previqns  dsscont  into  the  ditch  preamts  saca  sarions  in- 
cimTenieneea  tba^  it  is  sarprising  to  obeerve  that  Bonmoani 
and  Chasaelonp  should  have  adopted  so  defective  an  amuiga* 
meat"  Bat  notwithstanding  this  strong  condemnatitMi,  it 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  such  works  are  not  the  most 
suitable  tot  a  vigorous  defence  by  a  strong  garrison,  as  Uiey 
would  enable  the  besi^ed  to  fall  upon  the  assailants  ot  the 
most  critical  moment  of  their  attack  with  a  powerful  force ; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  a  skilful  engine^  would  know 
how  to  throw  many  difRculties  in  the  way  df  taming  these 
advanced  works,  whilst  the  eenrinnance^f  the  besiegers  in 
them  might  bo  rendered  both  diificnli  and  dangerous  in  tlio 
extreme. 

The  most  rmnarkabia  feat-jre  in  Dofonr^  modification  of 
tho  modem  system  is,  that  one  foco  of  the  redoubt  in  the 
ro-entering  place  of  arms  ia  carried  acnw  die  ditch,  and 
connected  with  tlm  co^puro  of  tlie  ravelin,  so  as  completely 
to  close  the  ditch  and  cover  the  face  cf  the  bastion  from 
tho  fire  of  a  battery  on  the  glacis  of  the  salient  of  the  rave- 
lin. DuFour  also  raised  the  salient  qI  the  mveUn  into  a 
high  cavalier,  so  ss  to  secure  the  faces  from  ticochet ;  and 
he  proposod  that  the  cavalier  shonid  bo  funned  of  gravel 
or  small  stones,  so  that  tha  fire  from  the  body  of  the  place 
might,  by  scattoring  about  these  natoral  missilefl,  canaa 
great  damage  to  the  enemy,  when  attempting  to  form  a 
lodgment, 

.General  If  oisat  has  bcon  already  mentioned  iu  connexion 
with  tho  Modem  System,  his  modification  of  which  is  now 
the  normal  system  adopted  at  the  French  military  schools. 
Bejectin^  Dufonr's  mode  closing  the  ditch  of  tho  ravdin 
by  carrying  across  it  one  face  of  die  ndoabt  of  theroentei^ 
ing  place  of  arms,  he  effected  tiio  same  object  by  placing  a 
nuwrive  mask  between  tno  eoupure  of  the  ravelin  and  the 
re-entering  place  of  arms,  from  the  inner  escarp  of  which  it 
is  separntod  by  a  passbge.  The  coonteracarp  of  the  bastion 
is  earned  continuously  along  the  inner  edge  of  tho  mask, 
whilst  in  front  of  it  is  a  ditch  which  sepamtes  it  from  a 
dcmi-caponnioie  fonriing  ite  counterscarp  and  covered-way, 
and  a  gjacie.  sloping  down  the  ravelin  of  the  ditch.'  lie 
mask,  the  tunatto  redoubt  in  tho  nvclin,  and  the  redonbt 
in  the  re-entering  place  of  arms  form  a  combined  series 
of  worics  of  great  efficiency  for  defence,  which  comr'lctely 
cover  all  but  the  salient  portion  of  tho  face  of  the  bastion. 
The  flank  of  tho  bastion,  as  before  observed,  fomis  an  angle 
of  80'  with  tho  line  of  defence,  and  the  advantage  taken  of 
tliis  in  thb  citadel  of  Qfaent  in  forming  a  most  powerful  in- 
trenchment  in  the  bastion,  with  a  vurtain  as  long  as  that  o( 
the  main  fronl^  has  also  been  pointed  oat 

Ckaoral  Hszo,  one  of  the  abloat  engineeis  of  mcdtra 
time^  did  not  -pnbUdt  hia  scheme  ot  defano^  wk  did  be  re* 
prbdaee  it  h  a  whole  in  the  worics  he  coastruetod,  AMbU 
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lea  oonaideriag,  u  hu  been  so  fraqoenUir  v.tge6,  tbu 
systeou,  eo-colled,  gkd  v&ljr  be  looked  upon  w  the  exhibi- 
tion of  greet  prineiplea,  not  u  rigid  rules  for  their  eppllca- 
tion  Hi*  rarelin  u  nude  very  prouineut,  end  the  salient 
4a  fomud  into  a  travaraa,  w  iDuk(  casematad  and  armed 
with  MtilUry.  Within  the  rarelin  thera  is  a  ndoubt,  and 
within  that  a  casematad  caponatbre  or  battionette.  The 
ditch  of  the  ravelin  is  closed  by  continuing  the  counterscarp 
acroas  it  with  a  glacia  sUipe  into  the  ra*elin  ditch,  and  by 
this  arrangement  the  ditch  of  the  radonbt  in  the  ravelin  ia 
also  elmied.  ■  The  coantergaards,  the  higher  and  the  lower 
bastioni,  form  almost  threo  lines  of  defenct^  of  which  two, 
the  outer  and  inoer,  are  powerfully  armed  with  artillery. 
The  peculiar  charartaristio  of  tlia  ajiaten  ia,  that  the  parapet 
ia  thrown  back,  and  made  in  its  IrMa  indepeudant  nf  tha 
aaaarp,  so  Hut,  whilst  the  lattar  rstuns  the  usual  straight 
lin^  the  jiarapet  ia  broken  into  several  portiotui  not  in  the 
same  line,  and  thuit  Hcnred  from  the  effects  of  ricochet — 
au  orrsnganioiit  of  vitry  great  merit,  and  hugely  adopted 
in  the  Polyguual  system  Haxo  is  probably  better  knpwn 
to  English  enginoent  as  (he  isveDtiir  of  ca«emate<l  batteriea 
4  fi/iUQ  than  from  hia  inerita  as  an  ea^ineer,  great  oa 
they  were.  Tbeae  batteriea  are  farmed  m  the  {wnpet, 
and  though  ardied  over  with  masonry,  are  covered  with 
earth.  They  are  open  in  the  rear  to  the  tarrei^eiDe, 
and  the  openings  in  front  for  the  guns  are  continued 
into  embrasures  formed  in  an  aztenaioa  of  the  parapet  at 
these  points  bejrond  it«  ordinary  retired  position  in  Haxo's 
system.  These  batteriefi  are  thuA  secured  from  the  effecta 
of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  when  the  embraanroa  are  roayked 
are  eqaally  bidden  from  hit  view,  so  that  they  may  at  any 
nioment  snidenly  open  a  powarfnl  and  nnazpaeted  fire  upon 
the  benegon  Being  open  in  the  rear,  and  oonneeted  to- 
gether arched  ofienings  between  every  pair,  the  circula- 
tion of  air  is  auffieient  to  do  away  with  the  ineoovenietice 
from  amoke,  so  ganerally  complained  of  in  case  ma  ted  bat- 
teriea. The  battariea  A  rUiueo  have  been  used  at  Qrenuble 
and  Lyuns,  in  the  forta  of  Loya«-te  and  Sainte-Foy,  and  in 
many  Rngliah  works.  Their  value  has  been  much  dimin- 
bhed  by  tho  range,  penetration,  and  accuracy  of  modem 
riB^  artillaiy. 

The  work  of  the  Mmmaodaut  of  engineen,  H.  Cbonftiara, 
entitled  Mimmrta  tmr  la  Fort^kntioit,  wu  pabUahed  in 
1B17.  In  this  treatise  ha  maintaina  the  prineiple  that  tha 
direction  of  the  parapet  should  be  independent  of  that  of 
the  flicarp,  the  latter  being  formed  in  atraight  li^e^  and 
considered  permanent  during  the  siege,  whilitt  the  former 
miy  l>e  broken  into  several  line*,  and  may  be  modified  dur- 
ing the  siege  so  as  to  fadUtate  the  defeuce  in  any  direction. 
Hsto  had  in  his  lessons  or  atadia^  pointed  out  ^e  import- 
ante  of  this  {irindple,  but  CAioumara  was  the  first  to  advo- 
cate it  in  print.  The  castle  of  Naplea  ezhibita  an  early 
example  of  the  reverse  operation,  a  new  escarp  having  been 
built  in  front  of  the  ancietit  round  tower  forts,  so  as  to 
diange  them  at  the  bmr  only  into  bastions,  whilst  the  upper 
portion  of  the  towers  became  retired  and  independent  para- 
pets Chonmara,  not  relying  on  the  bent  trace  of  his  re- 
tired parapet  as  a  security  from  ricochet,  proposed  a  traverse 
on  the  capital  of  his  baatiou,  placed  outside  of  the  retired 
parapet,  and  33  yards  in  length.  This  traverao,  made  ^6 
feet  hi{^  and  78  feet  wide  at  it«  baae,  wouM  oocupy  leaa 
than  two-tiiirds  of  tho  apace  of  the  twelve  ordinary  traverses 
required  to  secure  from  enfilade  the  facea  of  Hionmara'a 
bastions  1 C4  yards  iu  length,  whilst  it  would  cover  not  only 
the  bastions  but  the  flanks  also.  In  addition  to  the  tra- 
verse or  mask  on  the  capital,  Chonmara  propoaed  high  tra- 
venas,  parallel  to  the  flanks,  at  about  22  yards  from  the 
Mlimta,  whiah  would  not  otdy  aeenre  tha  facea  from  enfil- 
ade, but  would  form  aeeme  or  iaiaiiac  flaoka,  aa  cavalier 
flaak^  commanding  and  firing  om  thoM  in  font.  Qy 


making  the  cavalier  ilsnks  9S  yards  long,  and  casenating 
them  A  PlJaxv,  15  guns  might  be  placed  in  each,  and  the 
covered>way  of  the  bastion  attacked  would  be  commanded 
by  .^0  guns  in  addition  to  those  oS  the  wdioaiy  fianka, 
whilst  the  tnverae  of  tha  capital  wonhl  aaenre  tiia  fianfc 
cavaliers  from  ricochet.  Fhe  laat  uid  moat  reniarkaUa 
suggestion  of  Chonmara  is  the  .propoaal  to  widen  his  ditch 
to  about  50  yard^  and  leaving  a  passage  of  communication 
of  Ifi  yards  round  the  base  of  the  escarp,  to  form  ao  interior 
glacia,  sloping  up  from  the  base  of  the  cuuiiterecarp  towarxls 
the  summit  of  die  escarp,  and  having  a  base  of  34  yard* 
wide,  thus  constituting  a  continttous  mask  round  the  escarp. 
In  reapect  to  counterminee,  Choumara  proposed  to  replace 
the  great  gallariei,  which  are  nsnally  made  6  feet  hi|^  and 
3  feet  wide,  and  vhieb  are  the  great  acteriea  ti  a  system  vf 
mines,  by  large  vaulted  galleriea  from  16  to  20  foet  wide, 
pierced  through  the  counterscarp,  and  continued  as  far  as 
the  third  parallel.  Six  of  these  galleriea  were  to  be  formed 
in  each  front,  being  placed  about  55  yards  apart,  and  con- 
nected together  by  minor  transrenie  galleries  or  branches 
Qalleries  of  ^lis  magnitude  would,  iu  time  of  peace,  be  nso- 
f  ul  as  stoma,  and  in  time  of  war  would  greyly  facilitate  the 
operations  of  the  miner. 

The  detaila  of  military  mining  cannot  be  diaensaed  ben  ^ 
but  it  may  be  stated  that  thia  anbterranean  warfare  re- 
quires great  skill  on  the  part  of  both  beaieged  and  beaiagw. 
The  bmsged  has  tlie  advantage  of  having  had  the  main 
gtdleries  of  his  countermines  formed  beforehand,  but  in 
spite  of  this  a  war  of  mines  must  generally  be  in  favour  of  a 
besieger,  fince  every  ezploaion  of  the  mines  of  the  besieged, 
however  destructive  it  may  prove  to  the  assailant*,  moat 
deotroy  aome  portioD  of  tho  worka  of  defence,  whilst  every 
eiplosion  of  the  beai^r'a  minea  nnat  operate  opon  hia 
enemy  only.  Starting,  howevart  apoi  the  aanunpaoD  that 
a  fortreaa,  wtcept  in  attnatiooswhi^  renders  legnJar  attack 
impuaaible,  must  ultimately  fall,  the  real  object  of  defeneo 
is  to  occupy  the  enemy  for  at  leaat  the  time  for  which  the 
fortress  was  designed  to  resist ;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
lodgment  or  of  the  battery  oP  a  besieger  may  materially 
protract  the  reaistance  nf  the  intreudiment  formed  in  a 
bastion,  and  thus  enable  the  baaieger  to  Plain  tain  bis 
ground  the  ItHiget 

The  mot  rimple  form  of  Toine,  and  that  which  mar  bi  meet 
n-aJilj  B|^li«d  as  an  olwtacle  in  thr  way  of  the  ataailant,  is  tha 
fougaiM.    It  eonaiats  of  a  chamber  plauM  at  the  bottom  of  a 
about  12  fc^t  Thr  ehargt  is  placed  ia  a  wooden  baz,  and  both 

til'  rharicp  aad  om  of  tho  boi  um*  bt  thna  Mtimated.  Whea  tha 
line  orieart  rcsutanca^  or  ahorteat  line  diawn  from  the  c«ntR  o(  tb« 
chargp  u>  the  mrfarr  of  the  aanh,  which  in  thia  on  ia  tba  dep& 
o(  the  pit,  ia  10  tttU  a  charge  of  lOU  lb  will  produce  aa  wUmmfr 
or  ezvavMion,  the  nidius  of  whkh  is  equal  to  tbs  line  of  least  iw- 
ristanea  ;  and  it  has  bean  asDaitaf&ed  that  thi  vdama  of  tl»a  «zaa- 
vatinn  variw  with  tha  chaiKF,  the  lino  mhtsnci  aad  the  resist* 
ioa  medium  Wing  the  tame,  and  that  the  vohimt  varita  also  as  tb* 
GuhM  of  Ihr  liiieii  nf  Imt  mnatoDca  ;  beure.  thcrtfora,  if  W  repn- 
arnt  the  vright  of  the  rharg*^  B  tha  bnllc  of  the  mAmnMr  corr*> 
Rponilint;  to  100  lb  of  potnler  and  a  line  of  leaiitanM  aqnal  to  10 
feet,  aiid  h  tliat  of  the  eotonnoir  coTre«|i<niding  to  the  charge  W 
aud  thr  line  of  least  nMtaoca  R,  we  have  lOOiWiiBib;  but  aa 

B:»:.]0*:R*,wehavelOOiVr::l(l*:Hi  and  W-^ie.  KowM 

S>>aiduof  mbical  box  toeoataia  theditarg<^(S5  Diof  powdHtimwa 

leoaaly  in  fitUax  one  enUe  foot),  and  S- V  'io7u~**'^^  ^  ** 
Bsarlr  t  K  m  fart.  Th«  i>ita  for  fooganoi  vaiy  gancrallT  from  8  to 
IS  feat  in  depth,  ami  from  S  to  4  fact  in  width,  bahie  mada  sqaan, 
and  an  rsvoUed  with  planks  when  tha  earth  ia  BOt  inn  eneogh  to 
■tand  withont  saiqiott ;  awl  far  this  latter  rnitMWa  galdoaa  hmj  ba 
neod  of  dIITcn>Dt  diamefr^  so  that  tha  smaller  may  bs  slipped 
thrDa[;h  the  larger,  which  have  heea  pisviaasly  flxao.  Tha  MC 
for  thft  powder  ia  well  tamd,  and  when  m tended  to  ba  left  ia  tha 
gronnd  for  eome  time,  it  ihoold  be  covered  with  taited  eaavaa  aad 
nnt  intn  another  box,  alio  famed  both  inaide  and  ontdde,  Thn  eharg* 
II  iffnitwl  1^  Bickford'a  foza,  or  by  a  «»ocia*.n  or  linen  tube  about 
an  inch  in  diavater,  iUad  with  powder,  and  endoaad  in  a  womIm 
eaaa  well  tailed.   ThsaaaoiMM  aadUacuvaiiiv  Aoidd  boUdfa. 
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•  liwli,  mnk  Mma  tttt  in  tin  Mrtb,  from  (ho  cliUKe  ana  m t  to  tli« 
«Um  of  ignltbitt,  in  ordor  to  Ncnn  it  from  aeddoati  u  weA  m  from 
the  tamxy'a  oWmtion  (we  fig.  28,  j<am  429,  In  which  it  sIm 
KI«cMntod  thi  mad«  whenbjr  the  fire  u  applied  bir  what  may 
k  oallcd  tbt  tn-box,  the  end  of  the  tiongb  ana  powder^hose  being 
faHwdnced  Into  lt>.  A»  for  the  thoraogfa  hUlment  o'f  the  obj^eot^ 
W  miliUiy  mine  the  ezplonon  ahonid  be  "immediate,"  it  ia 
leqoiaite  to  employ  a  contriraUee  for  pcodacing  inatanteneoiu 
igmttoo.  Tbb  can  be  matt  readily  and  purfeetl  j  effected  by  employ- 
ing elflctridty,  and  tlila  to  nowaa  a  rule  employed  in  r^ular  muting 
operatioiia. 

ExperieDcs  has  ahown  how  little  real  injar;  the  ezploaion 
ot  fongasMs  do  to  an  aeaailaut ;  but,  as  tlu  monl  effect  of 
them  ia  a  degtM  of  hentatioa  or  irnaolatioii  often  gnster 
than  titat  inodnoed.bj'  mnaketiy  tn,  and  ai  thhjMtuily 
wrtemporiied,  tbe  fougaese  nu^  atiU  be  eooaiderad  an  ofr- 
■tadeofaomoTilaetotbectefencei  Loaded  aheUa  packed  in 
'  a  CM0  may  be  eabatitated  for  the  oidinary  diarse,  tbe  case 
being  formed  with  a  hsrlsontal  partittoo,  and  we  foiea  bf 
tbe  abells  placed  od  tbe  lower  portion  of  the  cue,  paeaing 
throogh  bdes  in  the  poititioii,  bo  aa  to  be  bronght  into  con- 
nectioB  with  the -fliing-boee  in  the  npper  portion  of  the  cau. 
Another  form  ia  the  it<me  foaguee,  which  i«  probably  the 
BKMtaflMtaalof  all  ItbeoaatraotedthtH.  keoaleal  pit 
ie  aiada  in  tbe  earth  abottt  0  or  6  feet  deq>,  the  azfa  bMog 
direeted  towards  the  enemy  at  an  aogle  of  45°  with  the 
plaoe  of  conBtmction,  and  at  the  bottom  a  ehoige  of  60  lb 
vi  powder  ia  placed  in  a  well-tarred  box.  '  Over  the  box, 
tnd  perpendicnlar  to  the  ana  of  the  cone,  is  fixed  a  lid,  on 
which  as  a  platform  are  packed  either  stones  or  broken 
bricks,  which,  on  explosion,  ere'  scattered  over  a  spaco  uf 
aboot  60  by  70  yards.  It  ahonid  bo  laid  down  as  a  mle 
that  facilitiBs  for  dieehaij^ng  minea  oo^t  to  bo  in  sTery 
(ortrua,  whether  dectrio  spptnttm  be  naed  for  tlte  purpose, 
or  openinge  he  prepared  in  the  works  through  which  the 
powderjuwe  may  be  earned. 

The  last  great  modification  proposed  by  Chonmora  is 
Uie  exteoaon  of  the  exterior  side,  and  the  Toloe  of 
Uiis  con  no  longer  be  matter  of  donbt,  now  that  the 
offectavn  range  of  mosketry  haa  so  mnch  inercaaed.  The 
length  of  the  Mfiit  <rf  defeoco  may  now  be  safely  and 
adnnt^iBouly  fixed  at  hotweeo  400  and  eOOyaid^ao  Uiat 
moricatiy  and  aitiUery  eaa  cooperate  together  eOdenily. 
Cihaseelonp  had,  indeed,  proposed  to  make  his  exterior  side 
aboot  700  yards  long,  and  he  was  no  mere  speenlatire 
snpnaer,  for  lie  had  fortified  with  gre^t  skill  Alenandria  in 
Piedmont;  brt  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  greater 
distance  hhoold  be  allowed  for  unskotry  than  is  compstible 
with  fttinct  Ttaion  and  a  correct  appreciation  of  dbtonce ; 
aiTd  farther  that  the  men  intended  to  nse  tbe  rifle  in  a  for- 
tress onght  to  be  well  trsined  for  that  oljoet  The  Qotling 
gna  may  in  fitting  positions  be  vsed  with  effect  instead  of 
musketiy ;  it  deUvers  a  oontinaons  stream  of  bullets  at  the 
r.ite  of  400  per  minate.  The  value  of  one  Qatling  is  equal 
to  23  riflea,  and  ntorly  equal  to  two  9-poaDdoiB,  and  though  it 
hosa  range  of  1200  yards,  it  produces  its  best  effect  at^ort 
distancos.  In  the  defence  <^  ditches  its  defect  jg  that  it 
caooot  break  or  Dvortora  scsUng  ladders. 

OiuuH  Snm  or  DimaB. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  bastio&ed  dsfoice  to  the 
high  state  of  perfectim  it  attained)  a  summary  of  other 
systems  triH  complete  the  subject  It  haa  been  shown  that 
no  sooner  bad  the  Italtaoa  invented  the  Bastioned  System 
of  defence  than  it  found  in  evsiy  country  persons  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  its  details, 
— in  France,  Errord,  Fagan,  and  Vanban ;  in  the  Nether- 
tarkb,  FHitag  and  Coeborn ;  and  in  Oermany,  Specklo,  who 
rns  at  least  eqaal  to  any  pf  the  others.  Qermaoy 
hoverer  jos^  it  prided  itself  on  Speckle,  has  gone  baoc 
io  DBrcr,  and  has  ad<^it«l  froD>  him  the  ijystom  ef  flank- 


ing oefence,  wnich  depend*  on  casematuA  galleries,  and 
caponni6res  or  case  mated  works  placed  across  the  ditches. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  remsr&able  that  the  Oer* 
mass  have  taken  moeh  of  their  wvrka  from  a  Fkaodi  officer 
—the  eelebnted  Mttto  Baarf,  ICarqnis  de  llootalembeil, 
who  in  1776  pnbliahed  his  odebrated  work,  Ptrpendiemlar 
FoHifieation,  or  m  Astry  <m  SaenLMeikodt  Fortifyi^ 
a  tlraiffhi  Inu,  a  trian^  a  tgvare,  and  cdl  polgpoiu  if  oiijr 

tion;  alto,  Meihodg  of  impronnff  ExUting  Drfttuu  and  ' 
renderimff  them  mueA  Wronger;  aUo,  SedoibU,  ./brf^  ami 
Fidd  Imtrtnehmmt*,  tf  a  StM  CoMtrvOion^  in  11  ^piaito 
Tcdnme^  wiUi  165  lun  plate^ — •  woifc  which  mpat  be 
eonsidmd  the  sonree  nom  whidi  all  the  modem  ''invea* 
tiona  "  in  this  1»andt  of  Fortification  have  been  derived. 
Beferring  back  to  eariier  Qomun  writer^  it  appears  that 
Rim{der  iri  1673  proposed  a  system  which  is  a  combination 
of  bastions  with  tenaiOes,  and  that  X^ndsberg  in  171S 
proposed  a  purely  tenaille  system ;  bat  both  t&ee  adhere 
to  earthen  ramports  and  parapets,  the  first  vith  revetmenti^ 
the  second  without  them,  and  their  systems  are  little  more 
than  exteoaiMis  of  Field  Forti^tion.  But  Moaialwnbei^ 
in  his  Tenaille  System,  replaoea  the  simple  nvabneat  at 
the  reentering  onglee  with  casemated  worn  in  two  stages^ 
thus  afilbrding  dinct  fire,  both  of  artilleiy  ^d  musketry, 
for  the  defence  of  the  ditches  and  facea  ht  the  redaoa,  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  trace  being  occupied  \sj  an  earthee 
convre-bce  work,  with  a  detached  loophded  gallery  in 
front  of  it,  evidoitiy  the  prototype  of  Camot^  detadied 
rovctmcnt.  The  re-entering  caaematea  are  calealated  to 
hold  24  guns  io  two  tieq.  Behind  the  floam^ea  la  the 
body  of  die  phue  of  Uw  redan,  being  alee  fronted  1^  n 
casemated  gallery,  and  separated  from  the  eonvre-faoe  by 
an  inner  weVditeh.  In  this  system,  then,  the  defence  by 
muaketry  aa  well  as  by  artillery  is  from  two  levels,  the 
upper  at  a  moderate  height  above  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  and  sot,  as  in  the  old  Italian  systems,  at  the  h^gh 
lerel  of  the  orest  of  the  pdrapet.  At  the  gorge  of  e&ak 
redan  is  plueed  a  fotinidiiDle  casemated  tower;  whOrt  in 
front  of  UM  nu^  ditch  there  is  ngpneial  eosmlaoa  pro- 
vided with  caaonated  galleries^  a  oeoond  or  odviBeod  dtt^ 
places  of  arms  in  front  of  the  le-enterii^  oof^  a  eoven^ 
way,,  and  a  glaeis. 

The  Polygonal  System  may,  however,  be  considered  as 
springing  directly  from  I>flrer*8  work  of  the  same  nan^ 
only  in  this  system  the  simple  earthen  ramparts  of  Dttisr 
ore  replacod  bya  combination  of  casemated  towers,  casemated 
gallanes,  and  oarthen  oouvre  faces.  In  DOrer's  polygon  the 
aides  were  strai(^<<»  lubioken,  but  in  Hootslembam  ti» 
centra  was  thrown  book  snd  focmsd  into  an  Italian  bastiooed 
tiace^thebceaflankingthefaoeBof theeaponnitee.  bforta 
which  formed  a  trian^  or  aqnan  Hcmtalembert  was  rich 
in  reeonrces,  though  tho  massive  casenuted  tower,  case- 
mated  galloriea,  and  earthen  couvre-faces  were  the  sasanlial 
elements  of  all.  Tn  France,  the  views  of  Montalembert 
have  never  been  received  with  enthusiasm,  though  Char- 
bontg  is  fortifisd  in  conformity  to  them,  and  it  wss  em 
alleged  that  tho  eorpa  da  genie  was  indi^ooed  to  raomn 
instmction  from  an  officer  of  another  arm;  but  It  ia  mon 
reasonable  to  snppoee  that'  the  cherished  name  of  Yanban 
has  induced  its  officers  to  direct  their  attention  rather  to 
tho  improvement  of  the  Baationed  System,  which  they 
have  certainly  carried  to  perfection,  than  to  the  devel<^ 
meot  of  a  eystoih  depending  on  anch  different  princs[^^ 
In  Oermany,  on  tho  contrary,  Spedcle  ia  leas  known  thao 
Vanban,  and  thongtf  probably  a  thought  of  DQror  may  not 
have  cutcrcd-iDto  tho  question,  Hontalembert's  Systemsi 
founded  upon  somo  of  Durer's  pindples,  have  been  adopt^ 
andmaybostudiodinthoworksof  defiuiGeof  CobIent&  In 
an  aouh  works  nasoniy  dcfencos  or  caswmated  boQdi^ 
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 ,  aiAuMttr  of  tlM  liiglkMi  iaporttDM^bat  ik  ■hoold 

Mlba  li^oUMt  that  ■uaootj  «ui  narar  nurt  th^  <^ota 
•(  a  mwanifnrtftf  fin  ^  hmwj  goni,  and  can  ba  cmuiaared 
Mfe  odjwhaa  {ootartad  by  eattbeQ  maaka  or  eoavn-UsM. 
Iba  Maxiinil'ft"  towen  of  tlie  defencea  of  laoU  are  oo 
loacar  apptoni  by  modern  eogioean,  and  io  eloung  the 
^mar  of  Sebaatopol  againat  appnacb  hj  ainking  a  Urge 
portion  of  tbeir  own  fleet,  the  Bussiaaa  exhibited  tbur  dia- 
tmatof  maaonry  defencea  wben  oppoeed  to  abipa.  And  tbia 
dirtnut  b  not  to  ba  wondand  it,  when  it  ia  tememberad 
iSMf  to  Ining  tiie  gnna  frawatd  enongb  to  afford  theoi 
latanl  tnhuo^  tha  walla  of  caaamated  batteries  muat  be 
flat  Into,  and  greatly  weakened.  Thia  great  defect  of 
maaonry  defencea,  and  the  erile  of  amoke  in  close  caae- 
matea,  are  well  known  to  engineers.  In  the  earliest 
periods  of  Italian  forti6cation,  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  active  power  of  the  flanks  beyond  that  afforded  by 
ihw  length  was  itrongly  felt ;  and  retired  flanks,  ruing 
owe  above  the  other,  were  adopted,  as  well  as  caaamated 
laaka  admit^g  two  or  more  tina  of  gnna,  tbas  obtaining, 
aa  In  Uontalainbert's  System,  a  greater  number  of  gnna  by 
Trttnfflng  the  battery  verUc^Iy.  At  first  sight  this  appears 
an  obvions  made  of  acquiring  a  snperiori^  over  the  attack, 
la  iriikh  tha  battwiea  can  only  be  extended  laterally,  but 
im  [oactiee  the  retired  flanks  were  aooa  fonnd  to  be  nn- 
taoaUt^  iriula  the  front  flanka  were  complete  ahell-traps, 
and  tte  rtttwuW  i  tre  practically  nseless  from  tha  diffl- 
«nl^  of  clearing  thi  amoke  from  them.  Tho  aystama  of 
Hcotalambart  partake  of  tha  aame  dafeeta;  and  howarar 
bapadng  tha  ^^Nanuue  tl  laTaral  laesBMira  tien  of  gnna 
Mj  .be^  ft  ahcvld  be  ramamberad  that,  corned  by  a 
■aak,  tliey  can  only  be  partially  naed  when  the  enemy 
ia  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  that  exposed  to  view 
thay  can  be  easily  destroyed  at,  2500  yards  hf  the  guns  of 
attai^  of  the  calibrea  now  in  use.  Several  writers  have 
pfOMsed  ayatems  based  npon  prinoiplea  similar  to  those 
of  Hontalembert,  bnt  it  ia  perhaps  snffictent  here  to 
■antitm  the  work  of  Don  Joae  Harrera  Garcia  {Ttoria 
AmafyttM  dt  ta  Fort^amim  Ptrwmentt),  aa  it  is  nnqiMB- 
tfnablj  the  moat  remarkable  denh^mant  tl»  tower 
qiten  of  dafaac&  Garcia  propoies  several  aacoesslva  linea 
of  massive  easemated  baildings  or  towem,  of  an  egg-ahape, 
oooneeted  together  with  eaaematedcnituns^  The  towers  are 
anmouDted  by  parape  a,  which  at  the  endji  next  the  enemy 
an  broken  into  a  series  of  smaller  curves,  and  are  retired  or 
iodependsnt  of  the  exterior  watt  or  scarp.  As  each  of  these 
towen  is  defMisibla  of  itself,  tha  woric  of  forcing  a  way 
dtroogh  three  Umb  of  them  wonld  ba  taost  formidably  hat 
tba  eroense  of  aneh  a  system  wonld  be  enormona- 

Tha  ay?i«m  of  the  Rwedish  general  Virgin  belongs  to  the 
bastioned  a>?tenis,  bnt  it  is  mentioned  here  in  contrast  to 
Qarda's,  as  it  d'^persea  in  the  defeneei  separate  bastioned 
forts, — of  a  form  80>«ewhat  approaching  to  Bimpler's,  ind 
covered  by  outworlu  co  arranged  as  to  aecnre  the  inner 
works  fnna  iiuary  until  U>e  ensmy  bos  effected  his  lodg- 
mont  vfon  them.  Thesn  f-vta  are  aurrounded  on  tdl 
dSm  br  ditcheSt  and  eonnaet^d  together  by  secure  com- 
■nicanou.  Ingenloni  as  Virgin Vc"stem  is,  U  is  manifest 
that  tlumgh  the  uas  of  one  fort  vonl^  n«tt  ensara  tha  fall 
of  the  others,  it  wonld  at  least  render  all  'ht  interitn'  space 
indoaed  by  the  line  of  forts  nntenable,  and  pl-ca  tha  town, 
the  anenal,  or  other  public  buildings,  at  tba  mb.""^  of  the 
bonegera.  This  ma;  be  said  of  all  detached  forts,  .-^nd  it 
oust  be  again  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  the  ultiii:^t« 
valoe  of  such  forts^  as  a  means  of  securing  an  important 
ol^ae^  dcpanda  <m  an  Inner  Una  of  defence  of  a  nature  to 
Hsiat  any  andden  attaA  or  coig»-de-mai».  Detof^ad  forta 
nay  be,  for  the  porposa  of  keeping  an  enemy  at  a  distance, 
more  effectual  uan  a  sunplo  continuous  line,  but  they 
Maa  to  ba  of  oaa  If  an  ensmy  can  pass  thorn  and  attack 


a  defactiTe  intacior  Una  behind,  incapalU  of  relating  a 
eoup^  main. 

It  haa  been,  well  statdd  by  the  Frandi  translator  of  Zsa- 
trow,  that  (he  reduction  of  a  place  may  be  considered  as  a 
certain  amount  of  work  to  be  perCorfned,  the  magnitude  c( 
which  depends  on  variook  elements,  amongst  which  the  dis- 
position and  nature  of  the  vorka  conatituta  the  most  im- 
portant ;  and  that  the  attack  haa  to  perform  thb  woik  m 
a  certain  tima^and  with  earUina  means,  amongat  whid  tha 
principal  damanta  are  tlia  qnanti^  of  heavy  artillery,  and 
tho  natora  of  the  gnmnd  over  which  tha  approaches  mast 
be  carried.  When,  therefore,  it  ia  aaid  that  a  work  forti- 
fied on  Vauban'a  first  system  would  fall  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day, — on  Cormontaigne's,  with  a  cavalier  entreDch- 
ment  in  the  bastion,  on  the  thirty-first,— it  most  b« 
remembered  that  this  implies  the  poasibility  of  complete 
investment,  and  of  steadily  advancing  the  approaches  ovsr 
aoil  easity  worked  by  the  aapper ;  bat  that  if  tha  invest- 
ment bo  incom^ete,  if  the  groand  bo  xockj,  and  amy 
inch  havo  to  bo  gained  by  hnid  and  buMaaat  toil,  pm- 
trocting  the  time  during  which  tha  sapper  ia  oncovend, 
and  therefore  greatly  adding  to  tha  daily  Iosm*  in  the 
treoohea,  aneh  periods  may  readily  bo  oiteoJod  to  twiea  « 
three  timaa  Uiair  ordinaiy  bngtL 

iHIREXOnD  OUM 

It  would  not  be  pn^  to  leave  tlw  aol^jact  witboat  a 
brief  deaeriptini  of  fntrenehod  eampa,  eapedallj  as  tiia/ 
have  an  ImpMtant  beating  npon  wi  dafance  df  c^tab, 
with  lAich  thiaiTtide  eUiaea 

An  intienehed  eamp  ia  apoutico,  prepared  bcfodiaDd, 
iu  which  an  infwior  aimy  rests  in  aeeurity  from  the  MmA 
of  a  anpenor  army,  and  from  which  it  may  operate  opoa 
the  commnnicaitiona  of  such  super{<v  army,  or  in  which  a 
beaten  army  takea  refoge  f oi  the  purpose  of  reMganiiatioB. 
The  ptiaition  aeleeted-for  an  intrenched  camp  Is  osually 
around  the*  capital,  or  around  an  important  city,  or  on  aa 
important  line  of  com manicati on.  Tha  poaitioo  dhool^ 
therefore,  contain  sdBdent  apace  to  ,reeeive  the  amy  for 
which  it  is  eonatmcted,  to  contain  ample  auwUes  of  aB 
kinds,'aad  to  keep  an  enemy  beyond  bombarding  dlalaaea 
Hot  only  from  the  city  but  from  tha  eaminng  grosnds 
within  it  An  intrenched  camp  should  consist -of  a  chaia 
of  independent  forte,  with,  wherever  jmcbcable,  a  atrang 
inner  woi^ ;  the  forts  shonld'lM  as  large  as  poasiblc,  and 
disposed  io  a  right  or  slightly  convex  line.  No  fort  ahooM 
have  nndna  proninanca  ovw  the  others  as  aoA  a  foil 
aranld  be  a  aonroa  of  waakttem,inBamad  aa  it  might  bo  at* 
toelted  itaeU,  and  befog  fnrUter  removed  from  the  oentn 
of  defenuve  t^erattotu  would  be  more  ^ffienlt  to  aneeeor. 
The  camp  shotild  be  traversed  by  free  and  easy  conunnu- 
cations ;  and  if  It  have  an  interior  work,  that  work  ahouM 
command  the  whole  of  the  interior.  It  should  also  poasess 
facilities  for  possmg  rapidly  from  the  defensive  to  the  offea- 
sive,  and  aufflcient  interior  apace  for  tha  ezecntion  of  aoch 
maoceunei  as  are  neeaBaary  for  the  debnee  of  the  poidtiaiL 

FosnncATioH  or  Capiuu 

Whether  capitals,  as  capitals,  should  be  fortified  has 
^ven  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion ;  but  all  aatho- 
ritios  are  agreed  that  tha  capitals  of  highly  centralised 
countries  most  be  fortified.  In  such  countries  the  prin- 
cipal resources  of  the  state,  both  public  and  privets^ 
rre  collected  in  tha  capital ;  io*  it  is  plaoed  the  centre  of 
gofmment,  and  from  it  adminiatmtion  aiid  orgaiuathia 
rodiiw.  Such  a  capital  Is  truly  the  heart  of  the  nation ;  a 
deadly  t'ow  to  it  stops  the  national  cireulatioo,  and 
national  pacalyaismqr  and  will  pcubaUy  follow.  Takt^  for 
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«zavip1e,  England,  perhaps  the  tnmt  hTgUj  ceiitralize(r^r 
coontriei.  Ota  it  be  donbted  that  an  enemy  in  poaaeation 
of  London  eoaM  waot  what  terma  lie  pteued  I  Upon  thla 
point  tlie  comnuiBionen  appointed  to  eonddnr  tbe  oefonees 
d  the  United  Kingdom  aay, — "  There  con  be  no  donbt  that 
tlie  main  object  of  an  enemj  invading  the  conotry  would 
be  to  poih  for  the  capital,  in  tbe  hope  that,  if  be  snccooded 
in  obtatntDg  command  of  it,  ancb  a  disaster  wonld  result  in 
our  baying  him  off  opon  any  terms  he  n>isht  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  exocL"  This  was  written  in  1860,  but  wjthin 
eleven  years  its  gonerol  trathfolDest  was  thoronghly  esto- 
liUsbed  the  fall  of  Paris,  when  tbe  oxactiona  of  the 
Oeijnans  were  only  limited  1^  the  thilily  of  the  French  to 
comply  with  them.  It  is  then  scarcely  too  mach  to  say 
iliat  tiie  fan  of  London  would  rosnit  in  tbe  downfall  of 
England.  Speaking  of  tbe  general  confusion  and  ruin 
which  tbe  presence  of  a  hostile  army  on  Dritisli  soil  must 
produce,  Lord  Oventone  said :  "  The  occupation  of  London 
by  on  invading  army  I  ....  I  cannot  contemplate  or  trace 
to  its  conseqaeoces  ancb  a  soppceition."  And  be  mi^ht 
wdl  s^  ao ;  not  En|dand  only,  but  tlie  oaoie  of  dviliatum 
drovghont  the  worM  woold  Vs  shattered  such  an  ooou- 
pntioo. 

At  a  time  wlien  eipitots  were  by  no  means  the  vattonal 
ccnCns  which  they  have  since  become,  owing  to  tbedevelop- 
nwnt  of  the  means  of  locometion,  and  to  ^e  discovcrieb  of 
doGtiieal  science,  Napoleon  said  tfait  a  great  capital  is  the 
native  place  of  Ae  flower  of  the  nation,  the  central  point 
o(  public  opinioii,  and  the  general  dep6t;  ond  hendded  that 
U  ii  grettaot  of  abmrditiea  to  leave  so  important  a  ploee 
do^tnto  of  iauaediate  defeneei 

How  tiien  ahonld  a  capital  be  forfifledt  The  answer  is, 
that  it  shonld  be  so  fortified  thit  it  nmy  be  safe  from  bom- 
liudmeDt  and  from  bbchode,  and  that  its  defencea  may  be 
beyond  the  control  of  its  inhabitants. 

nese  objects  may  be  attained  by  twt^  methods, — first 
by  eooatimetiag  a  circle  of  detached  forts  round  tbe  capital, 
'•M  at  ancb  a  distance  in  odvanoe  of  it  as  shall  render 
toMlPMrt  impoarible^  of,  seeoiidly,  Iqr  forming  a  cordon  of 
iatwabsil  ciaqw  br  in  advanes  oif  ue  capital,  making  at 
the  Mma  Urn*  woA  anaagements  as  ahall  facilitate  the  rapid 
ooooaatiatloa  of  tnopa  in  any  of  them. 

Witb  tespeet  to  theae  two  methoda  there  is  mncb  differ- 
«sce  of  opinion,  and  eminent  military  authorities  may  bo 
cited  in  support  of  one  or  the  other  according  to  the  bias  of 
tbe  writer.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  safely  assorted  that  the 
vobw  of  either  is  dependent  npou  tbe  number  and  quality 
«f  the  troops  anilabU  for  its  service.  If  the  troops  be  fow, 
or  insoDcteBtly  trained  and  poor  in  qnaUty,  then  it  would 
be  proper  to  uve  recourse  to  a  system  of  detached  forts 
ronnd  and  not  for  in  advance  of  the  capital,  and  so  disposed 
that  tbsy  may,  in  a  measure  at  least,  be  manned  by  local 
auxiliary  levies,  If,  on  the  other  band,  the  troops  bo  fully 
eqmppod,  thoroughly  trained  and  disciplined,  witlT  liiga 
power  of  manoeavring,  then,  even  though  inferior  in  num- 
ber, it  may  be  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  a  cordon  of 
{■treudied  oamn. 

OoMnlly,  if  circumstances  admit  of  its  addition,  the 
■aonnil  mettiod  is  the  better,  especially  if  the  camps  are  dis- 

Ked  at  ancb  intervals  that  an  enemy  in  force  cannot  pass 
ween  them,  and  at  snch  distance  from  the  capital  that, 
if  driven  oat  of  tbetn,  there  is  still  time  left  to  fall  back 
and  take  up  aoae  inner  poeition  upon  which  to  deliver  a 
battle^  Tha  capital,  tbongb  well  covered  hf  the 
eampe,  wotdd  take  no  part  in  tbe  oOttTe  defence,  and  would 
not  be  attacked  after  the  fall  of  one  uf  them,  while  the 
occupants  of  the  compe  could  fight  irith  no  apprehension  of 
tbe  popdoce  rising  in  their  rear,  a  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  Uie  most  patient  of  people,  as  they  become  ^ebod 
bgr  the  privitioDa  and  miosriaa  of  a  siege. 


In  practice  tt  will  almost  always  happm  U»t-e  combina- 
tion of  the  two  methods  will  be  adopted;  but  whatever 
method  be  adopted  it  will  generally  be  inadviaaUe  to 
snrromid  the  oi^tal,  more  espedally  if  largo,  with  a  close 
eneeint&  If,  however,  it  have  such  an  enceinte,  thA  works 
of  which  the  enceinte  is  composed  should  be  provided  witli 
strong  interior  defence.  In  all  hrge  cities  there  is  n  con- 
siderable cosmopolitan  nod  vagrant  dement,  possessed  of 
no  property,  and  having  no  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
order,  whoae  contact  win  the  soldiery  may  be  attended  with 
deplorable  results,  inasmuch  as  it  must  tend  to  lessen  tha 
hoods  of  disdplim^  to  destroy  the  habits  of  obedience,  and 
to  weaken  thoso  feolings'of  devotion  and  solf-rentraint  whii^ 
are  more  than  aver  necessary  ander  the  privations  of  a  close 
siege. 

A^tmt  this  view  it  may  be  urged  that  the  enceinte  con- 
structed round  Paris  in  1840  prevented  its  falling  Into  ths 
hands  of  the  Pmsufna  after  the  battle  of  OhatUlon.  This 
may  be  tmo ;  but  in  estimating  the  vnlne  of  this  cncointa 
it  shoold  bo  borne  in  mind  that  236,000  Prussians  were 
snffidtnt  to  shnt  np  in  it,  and  eventnaUy  reduce  by  fiuninot 
a  garrison  o'  300,000  men,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  absimce 
i  of  interior  defences  in  that  enceinte  permitted  a  mere  hand- 
I  fot  of  couimnnists  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Paris  and 
its  fortifications,  and  to  force  back  the  regular  troops  npon 
Versailloft  Generally,  however,  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
population  in  very  large  cities  precludes  a  dose  enceinte. 
Indeed,  the  enormous  extent  of  vciy  large  capitals,  ond  the 
very  long  range  of  present  artillery,  render  the  fortifica- 
tion of  them  so  eontly  that,  in  elaborating  any  scheme  for 
their  defence,  cost  must  enter  largely  into  calcnktion,  and 
most  roatori^lymodify  theoretical  andscientific  conclusions. 

But  hovcirer  olabomtcly  the  capital  msy  be  fortified, 
the  full  effect  of  the  oxpoudtture  upon  its  fortifications  is 
not  obtained  unless  other  strong  placea  are  formed  in  appro 
priato  positions  in  relation  to  it ;  for  if  the  capital  only  be 
fortified,  defence  will  cease  with  its  faU.  It  Is  assorted 
npon  the  authority  of  official  documonts  that  tiio  Froneli 
would  not  have  yielded  to  the  condttiuu  exacted  1^  ths 
conqauon  of  Pans  in  1671,  if  there  hadranoined  to  than 
strong  defonuve  positions  such  as  Orleans,  Tonr^  and 
Dourges,  npou  which  tbe  armies,  poor  in  qnslity  as  thqr 
wore,  of  Chaniy,  Faidherba,  and  Bourb^  could  have 
operated.  In  fi>ct,  if  the  capital  only  be  fortified,  the  object 
of  invasion  will  be  limited  to  it,  and  the  task  of  tho  invader 
will  ba  mncb  simplified,  for  he  wili-have  little  fear  of  his 
conunnnications,  and  wiU  be  able  to  make  his  drde  of  in- 
veatmont  of  sodi  strength  as  seems  best  to  hbn.  .And  when 
onee  the  investment  is  completed,  it  is  matter  of  groat  diffi- 
culty for  the  inchMod  army,  oven  if  snperior  in  numbers,  to 
brcMC  out  Its  best  chance  of  breaking  out  is  daring  the 
first  days  of  the  investment,  porticnlarly  at  the  period  when 
tho  enemy  commences  to  extend  himself  ronnd  the  drclo  of 
investment,  and  in  so  doing  prosonta  his  flank  to  iL  After 
the  investment  is  complete,  the  inclosod  army  is  in  a  bad 
position  for  delivering  an  attack,  as  it  must  advance  and 
deploy  under  eoncontnc  fire  playing  npon  it  in  front  and  in 
flank,  lie  diffienlties  of  sack  nn  attack  ore  exemplified  in 
tbe  French  attack  during  the  siege  of  Paris  upon  the  fith 
Qermun  corps  between  St  Clond  and  Buzenvol,  when  84,000 
Froorh  attacking  from  an  interior  position  wore  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  6000  men  S0,000  Qennaaa  witb  a  loss  of 
only  did.  • 

Tho  advantage  of  other  strong  plaeee  wu  shown  when 
160,000  Qermans  wen  detained  toe  a  time  before  llet& 
But  Mets  and  Strasburg  were  so  far  from  Paris  that  they 
had  scarcely  any  relation  to  it  Moreover,  the?  lay  close 
to  the  frontier ;  and  as  bore  there  were  no  intermediste 
strong  places  tliey  were  rapidly  isolated,  and  when  they  fell 
into  tiie  invader's  hands  proved  of  great  serrioe  to  him. 
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Tbt  abBeoea  of  u  iotormedute  line  of  defedce  probably  led 
to  Ae  diseiter  cS  Sedui  aod  tbe  fatal  iiiTettment  of  Paris, ' 
wbilo  on  the  other  hand  the  fortreasea  on  the  northern 
frontier,  out  of  date  and  ill  adapted  as  they  were  to  meet 
tbe  qipltances  of  modora  warfare,  enabled  Faidherbe's  raw 
Ivriet  to  hold  tlieir  groaud  as  ituoccsfifally  aa  they  did. 

If  one  tmtb  be  tan^iit  more  clearly  tlian  another  by  the 
Franco^Gennaa  war,  it  is  the  ndrantoge,  nay,  the  absolute 
liecnsi^,  of  fortifying,  bnt  of  properly  fortifying,  the 
o^tal  of  a  highly  centralized  conntiy.  'When  we  conudor 
Franee  deploring  the  flower  of  liet,  yontli  ■acrifleed,  the  de- 
itmetiMi  wrongbt  iu  her  capital,  and  th'e  spoliation  of  two 
of  her  faireet  provinces,  and  mulcted  in  a  money  payment 
of  ^00.000,000,  with  an  addiuon  of  £170,000,000  more 
to  her  debt, — can  we  avoid  the  conclnaion  that  no  sum  spent 
ttpOD  fortifications  w^uld  liave  been  too  large  if  it  had  pre- 
■etrad  bet  from  anch  ealnmitieal  AU  that  Parts  ii  to 
Jmaet,  Loaim  ia,  and  mon^  to  tbe  Britiah  em^m.  Faria 
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is  nch  and  popnlona ;  uondon  is  ridter  and  tar  more  {M-p* 
Ions.  Pariswasn  temptiDgprixetoaninvadM-:  Londwin 
more  tempting  and  more  acceuible.  Tlie  resoiiTcei  of 
France  in  her  soil  and  in  her  climate  are  great,  end  her 
children  are  so  thrifty  that  she  is  self-dependent ;  bat  it  is 
far  otherwise'  with  Great  Britain.  She  depends  npoa 
foreign  conntries  for  half  the  neceesariea  oE-  life,  aad-the 
commoree  by  which  her  sappliat  of  food  are  gathered  n 
mainly  eentrod  in  her  capital .  Fnaee,  aa  va  see^  bis 
already  recovered  from  the  fall  of  her  capital;  bnt  the  fall  of 
England's  might  bo  without  a  rise,  for  it  miglit  be  attended 
with  a  collapse  of  commerce  from  which  there  ahonld  be  do 
reooTory.  Vet  notwithstanding  the  preasore  of  onboard  of 
ills,  and  with  the  r^nomtioD  of  bier  army  atraining  her 
resonreos  heavilyt  Fmnee  finds  means  to  spend  £4,00(^000 
npop  tho  forUficotiona  of  Fttiia.  With  thia  exam^  bofon 
her  Qja  ab^  Great  Britain  in  die  foU  tide  of  proaperi^ 
do  kas  for  Londcml  (j.  &  P.— «.  E.  k) 
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FORTROB^  A  loyel  and  parliamontary  bcigli  of  Scot- 
fmd,  ooanty  of  Boas,  is  situated  on  the  N.  eide  of  the  Homy 
Jlrtb,  Dearly  opposite  Fort-Qcorgo,  from  whrA  it  is  2} 
■tileB  distant,  and  with  which  it  bos  rognlar  fony  com- 
mnuication.  It  woe  made  an  episcopal  see  in  the  12th 
«Hitni7  by  David  bnt  only  a  smoU  portion  of  the  cathe- 
dral now  remaio&  It  has  a  handsome  Episcopal  cliapol  and 
Academy,  and  a  good  barboar,  with  a  depth  of  14  feet  water 
At  high  tide.  Ud  account  ol  the  romantic  scanaiy  of  the 
aoighbonrhood,  tho  town  poasossea  considerable  attractiona 
as  a  water!  place.  Tho  parish  church  is  at  Boscmarlie, 
about  a  mile  eastward.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  received 
his  eaily  education  at  Fortrose.  Thiaborbugh  nnitea  with 
Invrmaas.  Forrea,  and  Nairn  in  returning  one  member  to 
paniamenL  Tho  pqmlaUon  of  the  parliamontary  baigh 
(which  inelndea  Bosemarkic)  was  1017  in  1871. 

FOttTUNA,  tha  Lntin  goddess  of  Fortiine,  enaworing 
to  the  Qroek  Tycho,  rvxn-  This  deity  wos  of  far  more 
importance  in  Italy  than  among  tho  arccks,  tho  special 
chamctcriHtic  of  tho  Italian  or  Lntin  religion  bcin"  the 
worriiip  ot  abstract  qnalitios.  At  Romo  the  caltu'ro  of 
Furtuoa  was  aaid  to  havo  boen  introdaccd  and  cstatuisbcd 


by  Ancna  Jbuehii  and  Smina  TalUoa;  ud  hw  tannin 
were  eepeciolly  hon^urod  at  Antinm  and  rraenesta,  whm 

her  oracuhir  responses  wore  in  the  highest  repnte.  She 
was  worshipped  under  a  vast  variety  of  epithets,  the  moit 
prominent  being  viriiU,  as  denoting  the  power  viiich  socored 
to  women  the  affections  of  theii  hoabands;  nvluiriM,  a 
name  connoted  with  the  t^nd  which  made  the  women  of 
Bome  prevail  over  the  resolnUoo  of  Cotiolanaa;  jwAfun, 
privala,  eontervatrix,  prMffenia,  We  hoar  obo'of  a 
Fortona  Mammooa,  corresponding  to  the 
Artemis  of  Epbeaoa,  and  to  the  Teutonic  Cica,  Zizi,  wham 
name  Tocitua  in  his  Germajiia,  c.  0,  seems  to  have  eon- 
founded  with  that  of  tho  Egyptian  leis. 

FORTUNATE  ISLAKDS..  See  Casabt  Islakm. 

FOUTUNATUS,  tho  legendary  hero  of  o&o  of  tbe  moal 
popular  of  European  chap-hooka.  He  waa  a  natiro,  saya 
tho  stoiy,  of  Fama^osta  in  Cyprus,  and  after  many  attoafja 
adventures  and  vicissitudes  fell  in  with  the  goddess  of 
Fiirthno  in  a  wild  forest,  and  received  from  her  a  pane 
nhich  was  continually  rcplcnialicd  as  often  as  he  d»w  fran 
its  storos.  With  this  ho  wondered  throo^Ji  many  a  dtj 
and  kingdom,  and  at  lost  arrived  at  Ootra  as  a  gnait  ot  tha 
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nltau.  Amott^  the  treasori^i  vhich  tha  taltaa  showed  hun 
VM  an  uld  ntpleu  hat  which  htd  the  eariuna  pewer  o^ 
tnmiwrtiiig  iu  wiuirer  to  w;  i^uo  where  he  deMml  tu  be. 
Of  thie  htf  leloaiuiuly  poMHriud  htnwelf  and  >etiinied  homa 
tn  C,ri>rui,  ^rhere  ho  Urvi  in  tho  fre?  grstificaliou  of  all  U'ia 
taac'iM  aai  deairo*.  On  hiH  deaili  be  left  hut  pane  And  hia 
iitil  to  his  lonn  Amiii'ilo  and  Audelonia;  but  iu^twul  of 
hAiruoniuojUy  [latting  theni  to  nm,  tbey  were  jealous  of  each 
uiher,  fflud  by  their  ncUeiMDea  aud  folly  loon  knaed 
tlieuuelvan  in  the  deptbit  of  miiMry.  The  mott/  of  the 
abny  u  /err  obvioua :  in  ths  wonU  of  the  preface,  the 
teoHtr  ahouUl  Imhi  llkit  nD  men  should  den  re  reuoo  and 
wmlom  before  all  the  treuanu  of  tha.woild.  Id  its  full 
form  the  hiiitnry  of  Fortanatiu  U  s  briek  Damtive  of  con- 
siderable length,  occnpytng  in  Simruck's  l/nltduH 
VUkAirker,  vol  iti,  upwards  of  158  pogotL  The  scene  is 
being  continOBlIy  shifted — from  Cypru*  to  Flanders,  from 
Flanders  to  London,  from  London  to  Francs,  and  a  targe 
nnmber  of  secondary  characters  appear  from  time  to  tio-O 
on  Uie  atageb  The  general  features  of  the  style  and  Uie 
allnnoiia  ssem  to  indicate  a  eomjumtively  modJm  date  fur 
thoantbotahip;  bnt  thenndeuscrf  tha  legend  eon  bs  traced 
hock  to  n  mncb  earlier  penod  The  itoriw  of  Jonathos 
and  the  three  jewels  ta  tho  Ceata  Uomanorum^  of  tho 
emperor  Fredonck  and  the  three  ^reclons  stones  in  the 
Cento  Ifavdle  Aniiehf,  of  tho  Mazin  of  Khorassan  in  the 
TMoiunnd  aud  Oat  l*ightt,  and  tho  fiying  acaffold  in  the 
Bthar  Daavsh,  hare  oil  a  certain  similarity  The  earliest 
known  edition  of  the  German  text  of  Fortune tus  appeared 
at  Aogsborg  in  1509,  and  the  modern  Qcrman  invutigatois 
are  disposed  to  ttgud  this  as  tho  origina.  fonn.  lanumer- 
able  rifacimentoH  nave  been  made  io  French,  Italian,  Dutch, 
English,  kc,  and  cheip  cditious  uro  still  common  enough 
on  the  bookstalls.  The  stor}*  was  dramatized  by  Hans 
Sachs  in  15Q3,  and  by  Thomas  Dokker  in  1600 ;  and  the 
latter  comedy  appeared  in  a  Qerman  translation  in  EngliKhe 
KmSdtat  u»d  TragHdUn,  1020.  Tieck  has  utilised  tho 
legend  in  his  Pkantantt,  and  Chamisso  In  bis  Pder  Schlt- 
mAl;  and  Uhland  has  left  au  nnfinished  Darratiro  poem 
•otitl  d  "FortunatUB  and  his  Sons." 

See  Dr  Fr.  W.  T.  Sehmiat's  JMitmidu  tmrf  mint  SBimt,  eint 
Auto  'TragOdU.  van  TAomtu  Dtcker,  nut  tintm  JtAamg,  ftc. 
BwUd.  1810 ;  GiirrM,  DU  dmtteV  VvOtAaOitr,  1807 

_  FOBTUNATUS,  VErANTroB  Hosobivs  CLEatNTUKUS, 
bisliop  of  Poitiers,  and  the  chief  I^tin  poet  of  his  time, 
was  bom  near  Canada  in  Treviso,  in  530.  He  studied  at 
liiiftn  and  Ksvanna,  wttit  the  spociol  phjoct  of  excelling  as 
a  rhetorician  anf  poet,  and  in  5GS  he  journeyed  to  France, 
where  be  was  recaivod  with  much  fav^ni  at  tho  court  of 
Sigbert,  king  oi  Austmsia,- whose  marriage  with  Brunhilrl 
ha  calabrated  io  an  epithalamium,  iAfter  tomaining.a  year 
or  two  at  the  eonrt  of  Sigbert,  he  travelled  in  various  parts 
of  France,  visiting  pecaons  of  distinction,  aud  composing 
short  piece*  of  poetry  oq  any  snbject  that  occurred  to  hinL 
At  Poitiers  he  visited  Qneen  Badegonda,  nbo  lived  there  in 
retirement,  and  she  iodnced'him  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the* 
city  indefinitely.  Here  he  alao  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
th«  famous  Qngory,  bishop  of  Tours,  and  other  eminent 
cocleotiastics.  Ha  was  elected  bishop  of  Poitiers  in  590, 
uid  died  about  COO.  Tha  later  poems  of  Fortnnatua  were 
collected  in  11  books,  and  consist  of  hymns,  epitaphs, 
poetical  spittles,  and  verses  in  honour  of  Iiia  patroiiosd 
Badegonda  and  her  sister  Agnes,  tho  abbess  of  a  nunnery  at 
Poitiers,  Healso  wrote  a  large  poem  io  4  books  in  honour 
»f  at  Martin,  and  several  lives  of  the  saints  in  prose.  Hi.i 
(uuso  is  stiff  and  mechanical,  but  moat  of  hid  poetry  has  an 
•wjr  rhythmical  flow. 

An  editian  of  the  vorki  of  Porlnnntui  wu  pnblhheil  liy  Ch. 
ftrewerit  Folds  In  1003,  Sd  edition  at  Mnyenen  in  1617.  The  boat 
«Utlen  li  that  of  M.  A.  Lusohi,  Bom*,  1780.  vrlil^h  vnt  ertemnli 
i«|r(atsd  tfl  HIgae's  fmbniogict  nwwis  esevWiu.  vol  8S. 


FOKT  WAYNE,  or,  OS  it  iscometimes  called,  "Samqait 
City/  a  ctt;r  <>'  the  Jnited  States,  at  the  head  of  Allen 
eoonty,  Indiana,  simntod  751  miW  W.  of  Mew  York  nwl 
103  N.C  of  lndianopolis,at  the  jnnction  of  tlie  IftJuaepb 
and  the  St  Mary,  which  form,  what  is  known  as  tlie 
Maumae  Biver.  1'he  Wabonh  and  F.rie  canal  posses 
through  tliB  town,  and  no  fewor  than  eight  railway  lines 
branch  oat  from  it  in  voriuos  directions.  Besides  the  ex- 
teasivc<  works  maintained  by  several  of  the  raiTway  com- 
paniiv  for  tho  building  of  carriages,  Ac,  there  are  a  nani" 
bor  of  en^ocering  establishments,  {Jauing  mills,  flour 
mills,  and  tonnerioi,  aosh  and  door  works,  and  a  woollen 
factory.  The  dmrebos  are  twenty'«evun  in  all :  the 
educational  inatiluttoua  comprise  a  high  school,  a  normal 
sdiool,  a  Methodist  collcgb  (founded  in  lS46).theC<>nronlio 
Lutheran  college  (founded  iu  1850),  and  two  public 
libraries;  and  among  the  other  public  buildiugb  may  be 
mentioned  tho  court-house,  tho  county  jail,  the  city  hospital, 
and  the  otvbans'  home.  Interior  eommuuicatioD  is  bcili* 
tatcd  by  MX  miles  of  tramway  linoa.  la  the  early  part  of 
the  ISUi  ccntoiy  the  French  cstablislked  a  trading  port  on 
the  site  of  the  prewnt  city,  which  took  its  name,  how- 
ever, from  a  fort  erected  iu  liO-l-  by  Ueneral  Waynu. 
The  tOAU  was  laid  out  in  1S2-'),  hut  did  ugt  bccoino  of 
much  importance  till  the  opening  of  tho  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal  in  1840.  In  that  year  it  attained  tbe  rank 
of  a  city,  though  it&  inhabitants  unmbered  only  208il 
By  1 850  thoy  had  increased  to  4382.  by  ISGO  to  10,36fl, 
and  by  1870  to  17,718. 

FORUM,  tho  word  employed  by  tho  RDminif  to  denote 
any  open  ploce  in  which  men  coiigrcgate«l  fur  the  transac- 
tion of  mercantile  or  ^lilical  busiiics.-*.  It  u  connected 
nXthforU,  and  the  same  root  also  epjiears  in  the  Urcuk 
f  I'pa,  the  Soiiskrit  ilvdra,  and  the  English  thur.  In  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  it  occurs  as  equivalent  to  the  vestilinre 
of  a  tomb  (Cic.,  De  Leg.,  ii  21);  in  a  llouon  camp  the 
forum  wav  an  open  place  immodiately  besido  the  prxtoriiim. 
and  pcrlups  tho  word  mar  at  one  Umo  bore  been  applied 
generally  to  tho  space  id  front  of  any  public  building  or 
gateway.  In  the  city  itself,  hotaovcr,  during  the  period  of 
tho  early  history,  forum  was  ohi.ott  a  proper  name,  denoting 
the  flat  and  formerly  mnrahy  epof  t  between  the  Palatine  and 
Capitoline  hills  which  probably  oven  at  the  regal  period 
had  afFordod  the  accommodatioD  ooceasbry  for  such  public 
meetings  as  could  not  be  held  within  the  area  Capitidina 
(see  Iloint).  During  the  days  of  the  tepnblio  the  city  bnA 
only  one  forum,  bnt  nnder  tbe  em^ro  a  eoasiflerable  tinm- 
ber  both  of  fora  eivilia  and  of  fora  vonalia  came  into  exist- 
«nc&  To  tho  former  class  belonged  those  of  Julins  aud  of 
Augustus,  and  also  that  of  Korva,  which  woasometinieM  colled 
Transitorium  oi  Petvium.  Of  tbe  latter  onler  the  mont 
important  weii>  the  Olitorlnm,  Piacatorium,  and  ISoorium. 
Those  called  after  Tr^an,  Sallust,  Diocletian,  and  Ann- 
lian  wore  probably  intended  merely  as  pnblic  lonngeo. 
Tbe  word  fonun  fieonently  appeal*  iu  the  nnmes  of  Roman 
market  towns,;  as,  for  ozomplo,  in  Appli  Funim,  Forum 
Julii  (Fnyus),  Forum  Livii  (Forll),  Forum  Semprouii 
(Fosaombrone).  Tlio  fora  wore  distinguisliod  from  mere 
vici  by  the  possession  of  a  municipal  organization,  whicli, 
however,  was  leas  complete  than  tliat  of  a  prefecture.  In 
legal  phraseology,  which  distinguishes  the  forum  commnua 
from  the  forum  privUogiatum,  and  the  fommgeoerale  from 
the  fumm  speciolo,  the  word  is  practically  equivalent  to  okr 
"court"  or  "jurisdiction." 

FOSBROKE,  TuoHAS  Dudley  (lT70-lSi2),  un  Ei.g- 
li.iU  anUquary,  was  bom  in  London,  and  wai*  called  Dudley 
after  a  cousin  of  th^t  name,  enquire  of  Lebutwood  Hall 
in  SliTOpfhiro.  Fo&broke  bos  given  accounts  of  himaeli 
and  family  in  most  uf  his  works,  accompanied  with  listk 
and  Btati>nont9  ol  facts  supporting  poasibw  alhanoasi'  Ha 
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wu  of  u  old  Staffordahire  family,  no  iDdividiul  of  wliicli 
•rar  ftUuowl  to  sny  pwtieolu  «miDODM.  It  lud  long 
bwn  tiie  eastom  in  thu  (inilj  that  ou  of  the  wn  dioald 
Mter  Ste  charcb,  ud  Iba  dTing  iriah  of  tha  taOtm  in  thia 
cue  wu  thftt  hit  wn  altonld  ttkt  I10I7  orders.  Qomg  to* 
Bt  FbuI's  Khool  ftt  nine  jnn  of  age,  Fosbroke  took  in 
2785  a  Teadale  MhoUnhip  it  Pembruke  College,  Oxford, 
«nd  graduated  as  H.A.  in  1792.  In  that  year  he  took 
also  deacon's  orden  and  setUsd  in  the  cnracy  of  Hotaley 
in  OloucQBterahire,  whera  he  remained  till  1810,  taking 
pneat'a  ordtra  in  1794.  Id  1810  Fosbroke  removed  to 
Watford  in  HenCuidahir^  and  panad  tiieie  tha  ramaindar 
of  faia  life,  aa  en  rate  tSa  16S0,  and  afterwards  as  Ticar 
of  the  parisL  In  1796  he  pnbliahed  the  Economy  of 
MoMutie  lAja,  which  is,  according  to  his  own  account, 
**  a  "poem  in  SpeDserian  measare  and  style,  written  upon 
Darwin's  doctrine  of  asing  only  precise  ideas  of  pic- 
tnreaqna  effec^  ohiefly  founfle^  on  the  sense  of  Tieion." 
Whaterer  all  that  may  mean  the  poem  is  entirely  nnread- 
abla,  alUumgh  "  the  rerlews  were  &rontttbIe."  This  with 
other  poetical  atten^tta  of  Foabnike's  was  rqninted  at  the 
aod  of  the  diird  adition  (1843)  of  his  next  booh,  the 
BrtiM  JfonaeMm,  2  toIb.  8ro,  1802, — a  oompilation  from 
manoscripta  in  tha  British  Musenm  and  Bodleian  libraries, 
with  anbordinate  nse  of  printad  authorities,  of  facts  relating, 
to  the  mannen  and  cnstoms  of  the  monka  and  nuaa  of 
England,  wfaioh  was  very  faroarably  received.  In  the 
second  and  third  editions  thia  work  waa  nnch  enlarg^. 
la  1799  Fotlffoke  had  been  elected  fellow  of  the  Society 
of  AntiqoatieSf  and  reaolTed  to  devote  himself  to  the  atody 
of  archieology.  JSrUM  JfmaeAtms  the  first  reanlt  of  hia 
atndiai,  waa  alwaji  hh  fkvonrita  wotk..  In  1807  woa 
poUiahed  by  aabaotiption  hia  Abtlraet$  oiwf  Rtterdt  of 
Mtmuteriptt  ntpecHvg  the  County  of  Ghueetta;  after  whicJt 
ho  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Sir  Biehard  Philipa  for 
several  important  works,  inetading  an  eneydopndia  of 
anMqnitiea;  but  owing  to  the  commercial  fulore  of  that 
entAprising  gentleman  in  1810,  theee  plana  fell  throngh. 
In  1814  ^  pablished  Abridgment  of  WAitb^s  Com- 
wuHtary  on  the  Ntw  Ttilameni ;  in  1819  a  Hislory  of  the 
Citjfvif  QhweaUtt  from  new  materials;  in  1818  The  Wyt 
IVwr;  and  In  1831  its  companion,  AricoHeiuia,  or  Arehxgo- 
loffial  BketAatf  Rm  and  Arehenfdd,  iliuttrativt  of  the 
Catnpa^HM  tf  Caraetaeut  and  fAe  Station  Arieonium.  In 
1821  also  waa  isaaed  his  edition  of  the  Berkelev  Hanu- 
teripU,  with  a  history  of  the  castle  and  town  if  Berkeley 
and  a  life  of  Jenner.  The  work  for  which  Fosbroke  is 
best  remembered,  the  Eaeydopadia  of  Afttiyuitiei,  was 
flist  pnbliahed  in  1834^  2  voU.  4to;  a  secund  eulaiged 
edition  appaand  in  1840.  This  woifc,  tiioiigfa  perhapa 
open  td  oh^adjoD  on  aeooont  of  s  eaitaia  incoheienco  and 
disproportioD,  embodies  the  naolla  of  n  large  amonnt  of 
nading  among  nuDnseript  and  other  obacnre  sonrcea.  A 
sequel  to  thie,  called  fonigm  Topography,  was  published 
in  1828,  His  other  works  are  A  Piomttqiu  and  Topa-* 
grapkieal  Aeeottnt  of  Cheltenham  and  %i$  Vicinity  (1826); 
The  Tomtit  Orammar,  or  Svle*  rdating  to  the  Scenery 
mud  Anti^itiea  incident  to  Trmdtert  (1826) ;  "  A  Treatise 
on  (ha  Arte,  Ac,  of  the  Qreeks  and  Bomans  "  (18S3X  for 
Lardnar^  Ce^hmet  Cyelopmdia;  "Extracts  from  Hanoaeripta 
relating  to  English  piatoiy,"  and  "lUiutraUons  of  fhe 
OjMtituUon  of  our  Aot^t  Bariiamenta,"  contributed  to 
the  TrM»a<iu>ne  of  the  Soyal  Society  of  Literature,  of 
which  body  Fosbroke  was  elected  honorary  associate 
in  1827.  He  also  made  extensive  researches  into  the 
pedigree  and  histoty  of  the  Clinton  family  at  the  desire 
of  tha  duke  of  Kewcaatia,  in  the  possession  of  whom  three 
large  folio  vohimao  of  hia  .1188.  now  remain.  Foabroke 
WM  in  tha  early  part  of  tUa  oontaty  a  ragolar  contribator 
to  tha  AxAMCM'a  MaffodHe  of  both  origmal  attidea  and 


/eviews.  Although  without  pretension  to  a^le  aa  w 
author  or  jndgment  aa  a  eritHs  of  aotiqnitiea,  he  wu  a 
student  and  writM  of  good  ainia;  and  despite  a  recnmag 
tendency  to  whine  at  hia  fate  in  prefatoa,  hia  worits  can 
be  read  with  some  pleasure  and  profit  Ha  died  at  Wat 
ford  on  the  Ist  January  1848. 

FC^CABt,  Fkahcbsoo  (d.  1467),  doga  of  Teniea,  wm 
bom  probably  about  1372,  He  waa  of  a  patridan  family, 
early  displayed  aa  ambitiona  temper,  and  rose  to  hi|^ 
honours  in  the  etatei  He  was  already  a  member  <rf  tha 
great  ooancil,  when  in  1412  he  waa  named  one  of  the 
gnardiana  of  the  yonog  mArqnia  of  Hantoa ;  and  I7  Us 
wise  adminlftnUoD  bo  won  the  gratitude  both  of  hb  waid 
and  of  the  people.  In  1431,  being  then  one  of  the  sro- 
airatori  of  St  Markf  he  xealonaly  advocated  war  on  hmtt 
of  Florence  against  the  powerful  duke  of  Milan.  The 
reigning  doge,  Tommoso  Mocenigo,  waa  opposed  to  this 
policy ;  and  when  dying  two  yean  later,  he  warned  his 
countrymen  against  electing  Foscnri  as  Us  sneceaaor,  on 
the  ground  that  he  would  {dnnge  Venice  into  n  disastnns 
war.  t1ia~waming,  however,  was  IneffiMtaal ;  for  aftar  six 
daya'deliberatiooa,  with  nine  scmtiniea,  Foacari  waaebeted 
doga,  HisBneeeeawaaeBsnradbyhrihoryoaalargaacak. 
In  proclaiming  his  election,  a  aigufieantoraiadoo  was  made 
from  the  oustomaiy  fotmtUa,  the  words  whidi  recognized 
the  popular  share  ^  in  the  appmBtnunt  being  ratirely 
dropped.  The  ataeient  formula  was  never  again-  used. 
Florence  continued  to  press  for  an  aUionee  with  Venice 
against  Milan,  and  the  negotiations  were  still  going  on 
when,  in  I42S,  the  famous  Carmognola,  who  had  for  eight 
years  commanded  the  Milanese  armies  and  mode  many 
conquests  for  bis  master,  the  duke  Filippo  Uaria,  arrived 
at  Venice,  a  fugitive  in  disgrace.  His  infinenee  gaia  ^ 
decisive  impulse  to  the  hesitating  Venetiana;  and  in 
January  1426  a  league  was  formed  and  war  waa  declared 
against  Milan,  Carmognola  being  appointed  c^taia- 
general  of  the  army  of  Venice.  BrMciaand  Cremona  were 
conquered  for  Venice,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with 
alternation  of  success  and  failure  and  intervals  of  peacs  till 
1433,  when  Foscari  consented  to  treat>  and  peace  wpa 
signed  at  Ferran.  Th9  doga  then  offecad  Ua  abdication 
but  the  senate  ref  osed  to  accept  it  After  another  troabloaa 
period  of  nipa  years  lie  renewed  hia  proposal,  when  tks 
senate  not  only  refused  as  before,  but  exacted  from  him  aa 
oath  that  ho  would  retain  his  sovereign^  for  life.  To  ths 
toib  and  hanissmcnta  of  office  and  of  war  were  added, 
during  his  remaining  years,  great  family  ^nowa.  He  had 
four  sons,  three  of  whom  were  already  dead.  The  fourth, 
Qiacopo,  connected  himself  by  marriage  in  1441  with  &» 
noble  -house  of  ContarinL  Wititin  four  yeata  of  lUa  evtBt^ 
Giaeopo  waa  denounced  to  the  eoundf  of  tea  as  havbg 
received  prasents  from  several  foreign  princes,  one  of  tha 
highest  offences  a  noblo  couid  be  guilty  of.  He  'was 
tortured  in  the  presence  of  hia  father,  and,  having  made  a 
confession,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  bantshmwit  t» 
Napoli  di  Romania.  The  aged  doge  waa  compelled  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  on  his  son.  Eive  yean  later 
(1450),  the  assassination  of  Hermolaa  Donati,  one  of  the 
ten,  took  place  at  Venice,  and  anapicioa  faalwwJ  on  tha 
banished  Qiacepo,  one  of  whose  aervanta  wasaeen  at  Ynka 
at  the  timet  The  servant  waa  arrested  and  repwled^ 
tortured,  bnt  bo  confeasEou  waa  wrung  from  him.  Giaeopo 
was  then  recalled  from  his  place  of  exile,  waa  again  put  oa 
the  rack  In  hia  father's  presence,  and  although  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  was  to  bo  had  against  him,  be  was 
condemned  and  banished  to  the  isle  of  Candia.  The  real 
assassin  was  afterwords  discovered,  bnt  the  sentaace 
against  Giaeopo  waa  tmiavoked.  He  was  foriaddn  til 
Mwununioation  with  bis  wife  and  fauily,  and  Ufa  bseaaa 
an  intoleraUa  burden.   In  14S6  Iw  wiota  a  raqwst  to  Ihs 
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Aak*  of  MUm  to  intercede  for  Uin,  uid  pnrponlv  Irft  th« 
letter  opea  ud  diicorerob'.B.  It  was  preeented  to  the 
coancQ  of  ten,  and  hia  ana  was  gained,  for  he  was  LnunkU- 
atelf  Bommmed^to  hia  natire  city  to  auwer  the  chaige  of 
•aeltiiig  foiMgii  intaieanuni.  Foi  tha  third  tinw  h«  waa 
•xamiDed  bafw«  hia  father,  the  dogn  ThU  time  ha  coo- 
•fessad  the  crime  of  which  he  waa  aaooied.  He  was  ne?er- 
thdan  put  on  the  rack  oo  len  than  thirty  times  with  a 
view  to  extort  a  declaration  of  iimooance,  and  this  in  bis 
father's  proseaea.  But  it  waa  in  rain,  and  the  wretclied 
man,  torn  uid  dislocated,  was  onea  more  banished.  He 
diod  shortly  afterwarda  in  (Jandia.  The  father  henoeforth 
ismuned  in  retirement  incapable  of  diachargiog  the  dntiea 
gf  hb  office.  At  length  throng  the  intrigoee  of  Giaeopo 
Loredaoo,  m  membar  of  ■  family  which  bad  a  heieditar}- 
fead  with  the  Foscari,  the  coundl  ware  induced  to  request 
his  abdieatiun.  He  pleaded  his  oath  aot  to  resign  which 
th^  had  compelled  liim  to  uke ;  bat  they  discbarged  liim 
9t  it,  declared  tlie  dogate  vacant,  gave  him  a  penaion,  and 
exp^led  him  from  the  palace  (1467).  They  wished  him  to 
wtohdraw  by  a  private  staircase  to  escape  the  noUoe  of  the 
people  bat  this  he  firmly  refused  to  do.  Supported  hy  his 
brodier,  he  ilowly  descended  the  i^antaf  ataii^  ind  witli 
tite  patting  words  — Uy  aacrieta  Inoaght  ma  within  thaae 
walls,  the  malice  of  my  enemies  driven  me  away," — ho 
took  hia  laave  (OcL  25)^  A  decree  trf  the  conoi^l  pro- 
hibited any  mention  <tf  his  name,  nnder  penal^  of  death, 
thos  auppressing  all  ezpraanon  of  p(^n^  regret  On  the 
30th  of  the  same  month  hia  saceessor  waa  elected,  and  the 
announcsmDnt  of  the  election  by  the  bell  of  the  campanile 
agitated  him  so  violenUy  that  he  raptored  a  blood-vessel 
and  died  in  a  few  boon.  One  year  after  his  death  it  vas 
declared  that  tho  counotl  of  ten  had  exceeded  their 
anthority.  The  msludioijr  itoiy  of  tba  Foaoari  fundahcd 
Byron  with  «  thama  for  a  tragedy,  and  ia  uansted  by 
Rogers  in  one  section  of  hb  /iEo/y— the  two  poema  being 
published  within  a  few  days  of  each  other  (1821). 

FOSCA.BINI,  Marco  (16»6-1763),  doge  of  Venice, 
historian,  waa  bom  January  30,  1696.  He  was  of  an 
illnstrioas  patrician  family,  and  lus  fine  character  and 
snperior  abilitiss  openod  for  him  at  an  earl/  age  the  path 
•f  pnbllo  aervice  and  advancoment.  He  rose  throng  the 
regutar  stages  of  ofDee  to  be  eamliere  and  proemraton  of  St 
Uark,  and  waa  nominated  historiogiapher  of  th«  repabUc. 
It  waa  intended  tiiat  he  should  take  np  and  eontinae  the 
vtotT  from  the  pmnt  to  which  it  had  been  bronght  by 
UicAelo  Foscarini  and  the  sanator  Oarzoni.  Bnt  hia 
aorrices  were  tomed  into  another  channel.  He  was 
antrustod  successively  with  importaut  embassies  to  the 
courts  of  Vienna,  ilo me,  and  Turin,  hia  tsdh  being  to  main- 
tain the  strict  neutrality  of  Venice  in  the  wara  between  the 
French  nod  tbo  imperialists.  Daring  these  emboAnies  he 
dreif  up,  after  the  manner  of  Venetian  ambassadors,  reports 
«f  hia  segotiationa  and  proceedings,  and  alao  of  hie  obser- 
vatioaa  of  a&ita  at  tho  Tirioos  courts.  Thus  removed  from 
Venice  and  from  neco^  to  the  public  archives,  from  which 
the  materials  of  his  project^  history  must  have  been 
drawn,  it  waa  imposalble  for  him  to  write  it.  Ue  under* 
took,  however,  to  collect  materials  for  a  literary  hutot;  of 
bis  country,  proposing  to  treat  the  subject  under  two 
heads,  first  the  nuf  ul  (or  scientific)  literature,  and  secondly 
the  more  strictly  literary  works.  In  1702  appeared  the 
Itat  volume  of  Ute  first  diviuon,  fa  four  books  ;  and  tin's 
romsins  ■  fragnieat,  do  more  having  been  published. 
Foscarini  after  his  return  from  Turin  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  university  of  Padua,  in  the  conduct  of  which 
ha  brought  about  some  important  reforms.  In  1763  ho 
nee  to  tlio  highest  dignity  of  the  state,  being  elected  to 
anececd  Francesco  Loredano  as  doge.  Among  alio  other 
Ktanry  remains  ef  Foscarini  aia  an  onUau  un  Uia  udmiuir 


tration  of  Dalmatia,  not  pabUshed  till  1831 ;  an  aeeoaflk 
of  the  imperial  court  and  administration,  published-  in 
16(3 ;  a  report  on  his  Ssrdinian  embassy,  &o.  ;  -besides 
aevaral  unpublished  pieces.  He  held  the  dogate  for  tap 
months  only,  dying  on  the  Slat  of  March  1763.  He 
left  a  large  cotleetion  of  books  and  manuaeripti^  the  latter 
now  forming  part  of  the  Imperial  Library,  Vienna. 

FOSCARIKI,  MicuKLZ  (1632-1692),  VeneUan  histo- 
rian, was  bom  in  1632.  By  the  deaths  of  his  father  and 
mother  he  beoame  head  of  his  bouse  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Of  patrician  rank,  be  entered  npon  ofKcial  life  in  1667,  and 
after  filling  varioua  posts  became  in  1662  one  of  tlte  avoga- 
don  of  the  repablia    Two  yeata  later  ha  waa  appointed 

Snmorof  Oorfawiththa  title  cl  pntmeKtort  tnA  eaptaia 
inmiog  lo  Tenice  ia  1668,  he  was  selected  to  All  aome 
of  the'  moat  honourable  ofBeas  of  the  zepublic.  On  the 
death  ot  BattisU  Nani.  ia  1678,  Foaaatini  was  called  tasM. 
eeed  him  as  historiogrH>her  of  Venice.  He  con  tinned  the 
hiatory  begun  bv  Bunbo,  and  carried  on  by  other  writers^ 
from  1669  to  1690,  but  iad  not  quite  oompleted  hia  work 
when  be  died  anddeoly,  March  31,  1693.  The  Iiloria 
ddta  Apubliea  Vnuta  waa  poUt^ed  by  his  brother 
Saboatiani  in  1690,  nod  baa  hean  sarerat  tunaa  Nj^ated 
Foecarini  waa  abtkff  alao  of  two  IFevilk  vrittaa  im  ha 
yooth;  aodlM  aanotatad  Oaramdh^iJtfMnM  itfwifrmwm 
Pettimm  (1669). 

FOSCOLO,  Uoo  <177&.I637),  the  Italian  writer  who 
next  to  Alfieri  has  most  oontributed  to  free  the  litarattm 
of  hik  country  from  the  pedantriea  and  affectations  of  the 
17th  and  ISih  centuries,  wu  horn  at  Zonte  on  the  S6th 
of  Jannarv  1778.  On  the  death  of  his  faUier,  a  phyueian 
at  Spalatra,  in  Dalmatia,  the  family  removed  to'  Venlc^ 
and  in  the  aniversity  of  Fodna  Foscolo  prosecuted  the 
studies  begun  in  the  Palmalaan  grammar  hchool  Thefaet 
that  amongst  his  Padnao  masters  was  tim  Abbtf  Oeaarotti, 
whose  veraum  of  Ossian  had  ngade  that  work. highly 
popular  in  Italy,  was  nut  without  infiust^ce  on  Foseolb'B 
literary  taitee,  and  his  early  knowledge  of  modern  facilitated 
hia  studies  in  ancient  Qreek,  His  literary  ambitlbn 
revealed  itself  by  the  appeasance  in  1797  of  his  tra^y 
Tiette — a  production  which  ubtainad  a  certun  degree  irf 
snccessb  Foscolo,  who  from  causes  not  clearly  explained, 
had  ehaaged  his  Christian  name  Mieeolo  to  that  of  TJgo, 
now  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  atprmy  p«^tlc^ 
diacasaioaa  vhfsh  tiw  fall  of  the  repnbUe  it  Veaica  had 
proToked,  He  vaa  a  promlneat  member  of  the  national 
committees,  and  aiMressed  an  ode  to  Napoleon  the  Uberatorl 
expecting  from  the  military  sncoeasea  of  the  French  genera^ 
not  merely  the  overthrow  of  the  effete  Venetian  oligarchy, 
but  the  establishment  of  a  free  republican  government 
The  trea^  of  Campo  Formio  (17tb  Oct  1797),  by  which 
Xapoleon  handed  Vonice  over  to  the  Austrians,  gavo  a  rude 
shock  to  Foaoolo,  but  did  not  quite  destroy  his  hopea 
Tbe  state  of  mind  produced  by  abode  Ii  reflected  in 
the  letters  <tf  Jacopo  Ortis,  a  apeclaa  of  political  Wertber, — 
for  the  hero  of  Foscolo  embodies  the  mental  sufferings  and 
suicide  of  an  undeceived  Italian  patriot  just  as  the  hero  of 
Qoethe  places  before  us  the  too  delicate  sensitiveness 
embittorlag  and  at  last  cutting  short  the  life  of  a  private' 
Qarman  scholar.  The  story  of  Foscolo^  like  that  of  Goethe, 
had  a  groundwork  of  melancholy  fact  Jacopo  Ortis  had' 
been  a  real  paraonage ;  he  waa  a  young  student  of  I^doa, 
and  committed  aaieue  then  under  eironm^anceo  akia  to 
those  described  by  Foscola  At  this  period  Foaeolo^  mind 
appears  to  have  been  only  too  familiar  wiUi  the  diought  of 
suicide.  Cato  and  the  many  classical  exomptes  of  self. 
JcstmctioD  scattered  through  the  pages  of  Flutarcb  ap> 
pealed  to  the  imaginations'of  young  Italian  patriots  as.  they 
had  done  in  Fmnce  to  those  of  the  heroes  and  heroines,  of 
the  Otronda   In  the  case  of  Forcok  aa,in  that  of  Qoethe, 
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tin  afiKl  pndamd  on  the  writei'e  miod  bjr  tlie  oompoaition 
of  the  work  aoenui  to  have  been  benefidftL  Ue  had  sceo 
tte  idesl  of  a  great  natfonal  f  atnre  rudely  shattered ;  bat  he 
(lU  not  deqpalr  of  his  ooontiy,  and  anigfat  relief  in  now 
imxmg  to  ma  on  the  ideal  of  ftflratt  mtionalpoet  Al 
Hflan,  whm*  he  f^lnd  after  ^  fdl  of  Teniae^  ha  ma 
engaged  in  other  littvuT^iHiBnjta  beaidca  th«  oompoutios 
•f  OHu;  Tha  {rien^ihip  fonned  then  with  the  great  poet 
Puini  was  ever  afterwarda  remambered  with  pride  and 
ffratitndei  The  friendahip  formed  with  another  celebrBted 
MOaneae  poet  aoongaTe  place  toafeeliog  of  bitter  enmi^. 
Stn  bopiog  that  hia  eoanttx  would  be  freed  by  Kapoleod, 
htaerTedBaaTdanteerin  tha  French  anny,  took  part  in 
die  battle  of  the  Trebbia  and  the  of  Genoa,  vas 
wfjanded  and  made  priaoner.  When  releaaed  ho  retoraed 
to  Milan,  and  there  gave  tha  hut  toneha  to  his  Orti*, 
pnblulied  a  ttaoalation  of  and  oommentaiy  apou  Culh'- 
maekiu,  eonunenoed  a  Temon  of  the  Iliad,  and  b^o  his 
tMutation  of  Steme'i  Sfntmaital  Joumey.  The  result  of 
•  nenorandnm  prepared  for  Lyou%  where  alnw  with  other 
Itrilan  delegates  be  wa*  to  han  laid  baiore  Napolem  the 
elate  of  Italy,  inly  proved  tint  viswa  obetiahed  by  him 
tat  his  ooontry  were  too  bold  to  be  even  scbmitted  to  tin 
dtetator  of  France.  Tlie  year  1807  witoaned  the  appear^ 
aose  of  hifl  Carmt  nti  Stpoleriy  of  which  the  entire  spirit 
and  bngpoge  may  be  described  as  a  aablime  effDrt  to  aec^ 
reCoge  in  tlte  past  from  the  miaery  of  the  present  and  the 
darkness  of  the  fatnre.  The  mighty  dead  an  anmmoned 
icoa  tfittir  tombs,  as  ages  bcfwe  Uiey  had  been  in  the 
■aalapftooas  of  Graak  oratory,  to  fight  wgda  tha  battka  of 
tiNir  eonntty.  The  inangnial  leotnre  on  the  origin  and 
da^  of  literatare^  delivered  by  Foscoio  in  January  1809 
when  ^^inted  to  the  chair  of  Italian  eloqne&oe  at  Favis, 
woa  coneeived  in  the  same  apirit.  In  this  lecture  Foscolo 
atged  his  ynnag  coontrymeu  to  study  letters,  not  in 
rtwdience  to  academic  traditions,  but  in  their  relation  to 
iudttidual  and  national  life  and  growth.  The  acaaation 
produced  this  lecture  had  do  sl^t  share  in  provoking 
Ihe  dectee  U  Kapobim  by  vhidi  the  chair  of  natioau 
doqwuea  was  abolishad  in  all  tha  Italian  oaiveinties. 
Soon  kfbsrwards  Foseojo'*  tng«dy  of  Ajas  was  tApresented 
hut  wUh  little  sacceea  at  Uilui,  and  ita  sa^oaed  allaainia 
to  Napoleon  rendering  the  author  an  object  h  so^idoD,  be 
was  forced  to  remove  from  hf  ilan  to  Tuscany.  The  chief 
fnuts  of  his  atay  in  Florence  are  the  tragedy  of  Ricdarda, 
the  Ode  to  Am  Oraee*,  bft  unfinished,  and  the  completion 
H  hia  Tendon  of  the  SmdimuOal  Jwnup.  Hia  varaion  of 
ii  an  inq^oitaat  f  aatore  In  his  penoBal  histoiy. 
Wh«B  ssTving  with  the  French,  ha  had  been  at  the  Boo- 
lagne  camp,  and  hrt  traretaed  mnob  trf  the  ground  gone 
vnt  by  Yorick;  and  in  his  memoir  <d  Didimo  €!herico,  to 
whom  the  vetsitm  is  ascribed,  he  throws  much  cnriona  light 
cai  hia  own  charaster.  He  returned  to  Milan  in  1813, 
aniil  the  entry  of  the  Auatriana ;  thence  he  passed  into 
Switserland,  where  he  wrote  a  fierce  satire  in  Latin  on  hia 
political  and  literary  opponents;  snd  fipally  he  eonght  the 
ihorea  of  England  at  ttte  close  of  1816. 

Daiing  tha  eleren  yaan  passed  by  Foscolo  in  hemion, 
uUU  his  death  there,  he  enjoyed  all  the  aocial  dtitinction 
«lucli,theinoBt  brilliant  circles  of  ths  Enplijlt  cafntal  confer 
on  fcweigDeis  of  political  and  liteni|r  a«nowti,  and  ex- 
patttnced  all  the  miaeiy  which  foUowa  on  a  diaregard  of 
the  first  oonditions  of  domestic  economy.  Hia  contribntions 
to  the  Eimburgh  and  Quarterly  Jteviewt,  his  dissertations 
b  Italian  on  the  text  of  Dante  ani  Boccaccio,  and  still 
■wn  his  Engliab  csssts  on  Petrarch,  of  whidi  the  value 
Jiaa  anhaiMea  by  Lac^  Daere^  admirable  tranatationa  of 
soma  nt  Pebarch'a-  finest  sonnets,  heightened  his'previous 
hma  as  a  man  of  letters.  Bnt  his  want  of  care  and  ton- 
Aooghft  in  peeaoiary  mttten  ioTolTed  him  in  much 


embarrassment,  and  at  lost  eonngned  him  to  a  priioa;  aad 
when  released,  fae  felt  bittoriy  the  change -in  hia  aooal 
powtion,  and  the  coldaesa  now  shown  to  him  by  muj 
whom  ha  had  been  aoenstomed  to  tagard  as  bieada.  Bis 
gennal  bearing  in  snotsi^p— if  wa  may  accept  on  this  point 
tha  teatimoi^  of  ao  keen  an  obsanrer  and  ao  toleraak  a  man 
09  Sir  Walter  Scott — had  unhappily  not  beep  mV^i  aa  to  • 
gain  and  retain  laatisg  friendships.  He  ^ed  atlVnhaai 
Grew  on  th»  10th  of  October  18S7.  F<»tj^four  yean 
nfter  his  death,  iu  1871,  his  remains  were  brought  to 
Florence,  add  with  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circnmatanee 
of  a  great  national' mourning  found  thwr  final  resting  phea 
beeide  the  meaumenta  of  Uaochiavdtt  and  Alfisri,  <ii  ludwl- 
angdo  and  Galilee^  in  Italy^  Waatainater  Abbey,  tha 
chureh  of  Santa  Croc&  To  that  iaiemn  national  tribute 
Foeeolo  waa  fully  entitled.  For  the  originality  of  his 
thonghto  and  the  splendour  of  hia  diction  his  country 
honoors  him  aa  a  great  clatsio  author.  Ue  had  assigned  to 
the  literature  of  his  nation  higher  ai'^ns  than  any  whidi  it 
previously  rtcognixed.  'With  all  his  defects,of  diaraeter, 
and  through  all  his  vii^adtudes  of  fortune^  he  waa  an  IB- 
jadj^  hot  alwaya  a  sineera  and  eotuaseatu  patriot  Ha 
was^  0  tine-  ItulaB  deserred  dmsa  tiuea,  ua  pncanor 
and  ^«phet  of  the  udty  and  indqiandonea  vhidi  his 
country  now  eqoya. 

Affli^  aatoiak  for  tha  stDilr  of  Foeoolo'a  dtaiaetcr  and  e»nm 
may  be  fovnd  In  the  cotnplate  serin  «f  U*  works  pabUdwd  b 
Flonnoe  by  La  Uonnin.  Th«  series  con^t"  of  iVcM  leUerarit, 
in  4  vols.,  1860;  ^iMoiario,  ia  S  toK ,  1664;  Pr«t»poliHeht,  1  voL. 
1880;  foak,  I  rA.,  185S;  Lettert  tU  Ortii,  i  riA.,  1868;  Saggi  M 
crtHrf  iterfae  rdfararfa,  1st  vol  185».  M  vol  1862.  To  this  sertea 
most  be  added  the  very  intemtiiig  work  pnblished  at  Lcgfaon 
in  1670,  Lettere  inedOt  del  FoteOo,  M  Oiordnni,  e  «UUt  Sifttofw 
di  StaO,  a  Kinman  Hfonti.  The  woric  nMiihcd  at  flomwe  ia 
the  Btunmer  of  1878,  FUa  di  Ugo  Fmelo.  di  PtUegrimn  Aritui, 
throws  much  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  tbs  test  In  Foseote^ 
writiDaa,  as  given  In  the  complote  Florence  oiMtioQ,  vhilst  ft 
fandahes  some  oorious  and  origins!  ilUististioni  of  Foscolo's  faml- 
lisrity  with  the  English  hngosge.  (J.  H.  fi. ) 

FOSS,  Edwabd  (1787-1870),  a  aohcitor  by  profeesion, 
was  the  author  of  a  considerable  munbar  of  wuca  on  1^1 
antiquities,  the  most  important  of  whieh  are  his  Jmdgea  ^ 
Sn^ofid,  in  9  toIs.,  and  his  Biognpkia  Jmdiea,  a  Sio- 
ffr^fhieal  Dioionaty  ^  SngliA  Judgtt,  The  accuracy 
and  extensive  research  of  the  author  iiave  made  these — 
eqieciilly  tbo  larger  work — of  great  historical  authority. 

FOSSAMO,  a  oity  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  on 
the  Stnra,  about  40  miles  from  Turin.  It  ia  a  well-baib 
prosperouB  place,  with  a  cathedral,  an  academy  of  scienoe 
and  IMers,  a  public  libiaty,  aphilfaarmoiueacaMny,  and  a 
veterinary  college.  Silk  and  leather  are  maonfactored, 
and  a  trade innaiotained  ingrain  and  cattle:  lathe  llth 
century  Fossano  was  a  little  borough,  bnt  in  tha  13th  it  was  , 
peopled  l^  a  body  of  refugees  and  raised  to  considerable 
importance.  The  Astigtaiii  family  surrounded  it  with 
walls  shortly  afterwards ;  and  in  1314  Filippo  d'Acaia  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  great  font-towerod  castle,  which  still 
forms  one  of  ita  most  striking  features.  The  popolatioa  in 
1871  was  7272  for  tha  towi^  and  16,M4  in  dm  comMOPa 

F0S3ANO,  Ambbooio  Snrun  da,  better  known  as 
Ambrogio  Borgognone,  or  umpty  II  Borgognone,  was  the 
foremost  painter  of  the  Milanese  school,  so  &r  as  it  is  poa- 
sible  to  speak  .of  a  Hilanese  school  independently  of 
Leonardo  da  Yind.  It  is  well  known  how,  when  Leonardo 
left  Florence  tc>  settle  at  Milan,  the  influence  of  his  power- 
ful genius  presently  troosformed  and  draninotsd  the  art  of 
those  ports  of  Lombardy.  Borgognone  was  a{^>roximately 
contemporary  with  Leonardo^  bat  repreaeotad,  at  Isaat 
daring  a  great  part  of  his  career,  tlie  tetidancies  ^  Lomhaid 
art  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  that  master — the  tendsnaas 
which  he  had  adopted  and  perfected  from  the  hands  tA  his 
predecassoh  Ftqipa  and  Zanalab   Wa  ara  not  pncfsely 
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iafoimsd  of  tks  datH  ^tbar  of  the  deatii  or  the  birth  of 
Borgognone.  HU  fame  is  principallj  usociated  vith  that  of 
one  great  bofldiDg,  the  Certoea,  or  church  and  conreat  of 
the  Carthasiana  at  PbtIo,  for  whieh  he  woriced  much  and 
ia  maaj  different  w&ya.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  there 
is  no  trath  in  the  tradition  which  repreaente  him  as  haTing 
darigiMd,  in  1473,  the  c^braled  facade  of  Uie  Certosa 
itself.  His  resideace  there  appears  to  han  been  of  eight 
years'  daratioo,  from  14S6,  when  he  famished  the  designs 
^  the  figures  of  the  Tirgin,  saints,  and  apostles  for  the 
choir-stalls,  executed  in  tania  at  inkid  wood  work  by 
Bortolommeo  Pols,  till  1494,  when  he  returned  to  Milan. 
Only  one  kaown  picture,  an  altar-piece  at  the  church  San 
Eostorgio,  cbn  with  probability  be  assigned  to  a  |»eriod  of 
his  career  earlier  than  1486.  For  two  years  sfter  his  letam 
to  MDan  he  worked  at  the  church  of  San  Satiro  in  that 
dty.  From  1497  he  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  decorat- 
'  iof  with  puntingi  the  churui  of  the  Ineoronata  In  the 
aeigbbooriag  town  at  Lodi.  Our  noUees  of  tim  tiienceforth 
are  few  and  far  between.  In  1008  he  punted  for  a  church 
in  Bergamo ;  in  foB  signature  appears  in  a  public 

docnmont  of  MUan  ;  in  1524 — and  this  is  our  last  antlientio 
record — be  painted  a  series  of  frescoes  illustrating  the  life  of 
St  Sisinius  in  the  pdltico  of  San  Simpliciano  at  Milan. 
Without  having  [Hodnced  any  works  of  signal  power  or 
beauty,  Borgo^;none  is  a  painter  of  moiled  individuality. 
He  hdda  an  ihteresUng  place  iq  the  most  interesting 
period  of  Italian  art.  The  National  Oallety  of  London 
has  two  fair  examples  of  his  work — the  s^Kurate  frag- 
ments of  a  silk  banner  painted  for  the  Certom,  and  con- 
taining the  heads  of  two  kneeling  groups  sorerally  of  men 
end  men,  and  a  large  altar-piece  of  the  marriogo  of 
St  Catherine,  painted  for  tlie  chapel  of  Kebecchino  near 
Favia.  But  to  judge  olhis  real  poners  and  peculiar  ideals 
— his  system  of  faint  and  clear  colouring,  whether  iu  fresco, 
tempera,  or  oil — his  eomenhat  slender  ond  pallid  types, 
not  without  something  that  reminds  us  of  northern  art  in 
their  Teutonic  eentimentality  as  well  as  their  Teutonic 
ffdeli^  ci  portnutore — tho  ronflict  of  his  instinctiTe  love 
oC  placidity  and  calm  with  a  somewhat  forced  and 
borrowed  energy  in  figures  where  energy  is  demanded — 
his  eonserratism  in  the  matter  of  storied  and  minutely 
diveruGed  backgrounds — to  judge  of  these  qualities  of  the 
master  as  they  are,  it  is  necessary  to  study  first  the  great 
series  of  his  freseoce  and  altar-pieces  at  tiie  Certosa,  and 
next  those  remains  of  later  frescoes  and  altar-piecca  at 
Milan  and  Lodi,  in  which  we  find  the  inflnencu  of  Leonardo 
and  of  the  new  time  mingling  with,  but  not  expelling,  his 
first  predileetioni. 

Cdvi,  VitUa  mlla  CtrUm  it  Pavut,  and  yaisie.  toL  if.;  Croira 
Mid  Caralcsaolte,  ifut.  o/  PaitUing  in  North  Italy,  vol.  ii  p.  41  aj. 

FOSSOMBRONE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Pesaro  and  Urbino,  about  7  miles  from  Urbico,  on  tho 
left  bank  of  tho  Metauro,  which  is  there  crossed  by  a  fine 
briJge  of  a  single  arch.  It  is  commanded  by  an  old  castle 
on  the  heights,  and  it  possesses  a  cathedral  -nith  ancient 
iosenptions  and  luctures,  a  Capuchin  chtiich,  a  seminary, 
and  tho  vestiges  of  a  Roman  theatre^  There  are  several 
nlk  factories  in  the  town,  and  the  silk  produced  in  tbo 
district  ranks  as  the  finest  in  oU  Italy,  lite  population  of 
the  town  proper  in  1371  was  3831,  and  of  the  commune 
90S0. 

Of  the  Aricin  of  Fossombrona  notluiii^  ii  dcfinitelj  knovn.  It 
nmars  by  tho  nune  of  Forum  Sompronii  ns  a  (loumliing  rnnnl- 
cspsl  town  tmdcr  tbo  Koman  •mpirc.  Itnincd  bj  (lie  Goths  and 
Lmteids,  it  iTM  soon  afterwards  restored  on  n  aliiilitty  difTcront 
UtSb  na  Halstests  and  Qaleazzo  foniiliea  had  for  a  long  time  pos- 
•MsioB  of  ttta  lordship^  but  they  told  it  In  1440  to  the  duke  of 
ViWao. 

F08SOUBRONI,  Vmouo  (1754-1844),  a  Tuscan 
ftftrrni"  and  matbemaUeian,  was  bom  at  Anoio  in  17C4. 


He  was  educated  at  the  aniverd^  of  Hsa,  where  he  d«v(Aed 
himself  porticulariy  to  nuithematieal  science.  He  obtained 
an  official  ai^iotment  in  Tuscany  in  1782,  and  twelve 
years  later  was  entrusted  by  the  grand-dnkewith  the  diree- 
tion  of  the  works  for  the  drainage  of  the  Val  di  ChianB,  a 
task  icx  which  be  had  already  shown  his  fitness  by  the 
pnbUeatioB  irf  a  treatise  on  the  aal^ect.  In  1796  he  wu 
made  UinistBr  for  fioreiga  afGiJis;  end  on  the  erection  of 
the  giand-duehy  into  the  ephemeral  kingdom  of  Etruria, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  commission  finance.  After 
the  annexation  of'Tuscany  to  the  Frsneb  empire,  he  wsi 
created  by  Kapoleon  L  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  was  also  named  head  of  the  commission  established 
for  carrying  out  the  drainage  of  the  Pontine  marshes.  Hs 
became  first  minister  of  the  restored  grei^-duchy  (1814), 
and  his  administration,  wlueh  wss  only  terminated  by  his 
death,  greatly  etutrSnited  to  promote  the  wdlbeing  ti  the 
eoantty.  Foawmbroai  was  author  of  many  tre^ises  on 
maUiematical  and  medianicol  sdeoce,  most  of  them  relating 
to  hydraulics.  At  the  age  of  seventy-eight  he  married,  and 
twelve  years  afterwards  died,  in  1844,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

FOSTER,  JoHK  (1770-184.1),  an  English  author  and 
dissenting  minister,  generally  known  as  the  "Essayist," 
was  bom  in  a  small  farmhouse  near  Halifax,  Yorkshire, 
September  17,  1770.  Partly  from  constitutional  causes, 
but  partly  also  from  the  want  of  proper  companions,  as 
well  as  from  the  grave  and  serm  habits  of  his  paruits,  the 
outward  and  phyncal  tife  of  boyhood  had  for  um  soateely 
an  existence,  and  his  earlier  years  were  enshrouded  in.  a 
somewhat  gloomy  and  sombre  atmosphere,  which  was  never 
afterwards  wholly  dissipated.  "Bm  ^nthfnl  energy,  finding 
no  proper  outlet,  developed  within  hun  a  tendency  to  morbid 
intensity  of  thought  and  feeling ;  and,  according  to  his  own 
testimony,  before  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  was  possessed 
of  a  "  painful  sense  of  an  awkward  bnt  entire  individu- 
ality ; "  what  observations  he  made  on  men  and  things 
were  characterized  by  a  precocious  shrewdness  and  gravity, 
but  he  lived  in  an  interior  world  of  emotions  and  senti- 
ments which  he  recoiled  finmeommooicating  to  any  human 
being ;  his  imagination  often  exercised  on  Um  a  tyranDOoa 
sway,  endowing  past  or  fictitious  bvents  with  a  stronger 
and  more  importunate  reality  than  the  actual  circomstances 
which  surrounded  him,  and  someUmcs  arousing  almost 
insupportable  emotions  of  pain  or  terror,  A  partial 
counteractive  to  the  predominance  of  this  inward  life  was 
supplied  by  his  love  of  natural  scenery,  but  even  here  his 
interest  was  rather  in  the  grand  and  sublime  than  in  the 
beautiful,  and  nature  awakened  his  strong  enthusiasm  more 
frequently  than  it  innnied  him  with  quiet  and  genial  eiyoy- 
menL  The  most  wholesome  influence  ezerdsbd  on  his 
earlier  years  was  perhape  that  obtained  from  the  perusal  of 
books  of  travel — a  species  of  literature  for  whiui  be  had 
always  o  decided  preference.  It  supplied  him  with  actual 
scenes  and  adventures  on  which  to  exercise  his  imagination, 
and  helped  to  deliver  him  from  a  too  constant  cuntcmpla- 
tioD  of  abstractions  and  a  too  minuto  analysis  of  his  own 
moods  and  sentiments.  His  moral  feelings  in  youth  were 
not  only  sensitive  but  deeply  rooted  and  constant  and 
steadfast  iu  their  inSucnco,  being  manifested  in  entire 
dutifulness  to  his  porou^  strong  but  **  not  malicious " 
autifHithios,  habitual  abhorrence  of  cruelty,  intense  love  of 
tho  heroic,  and  a  tone  of  mind  whose  seriousness  was  ex- 
cessive. 

Tho  small  income  accruing  to  Foster's  parents  from 
their  farm  they  snpplomented  by  weaving,  and  at  an  enrly 
age  ho  began  to  assist  them  by  spinning  wool  by  tlie 
hand  wheel,  and  from  his  fourteenth  year  by  weaving 
double  stuffa  Even  "  when  a  child,"  however,  he  had  tlic 
"feelings  of  a  foreigner  in  the  place;*  and  though  lie 
performed  his  monotonous  task  with  conscientious  diltcence, 
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bo  Bocceeded  lo  indiffenotl^  in  fixing  liis  wandering 
fbouglitB  apou  it  tliat  hie  work  never  without  difllcuUjr 
patied  theordeal  of  inspectian.  There  is  litUe  infonnitUiin 
u  to  the  manner  ia  which  he  obtained  bis  primuy  ednca* 
tkKi,  bat  at  ut  early'period  lit  bad  acqoized  •  great  taste 
for  nadiDg,  to  grttitj  wblcb  be  Miuetimet  diot  himself  np 
altffio  in  a  barn,  afterwards  working  at  bis  loom  "liko'  a 
boTsa,'  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Ha  bad  also  at  this 
peiiod  "a.  passion  for  making  pictures  with  a  pen." 
Shortly  after  completing  his  aeventeentfa  year  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Kiptitt  church  at  Hebdcn  Bridge,  with 
vbiijb  his  parents  wore  connected  ;  and  with  the  view  of 
pre^dring  himself  for  tbe  miiusterial  office,  lio  began  abont 
the  fame  time  to  attend  a  aemimuf  U  BAarlejr  HaII  con- 
^lurtod  by  hii  pastor  Dr  Fawcett.  mental  processes 
of  Foster  followed  a  coona  wMcb  was  entirely  tlioir  own, 
and  the  manner  of  their  operation  was  often  awkward  and 
anwieldyt  Ha  had  difflonlty  in  beading  bis  attention  to 
the  continuoas  contemplation  of  a  enbject  as  it  had  been 
Tieved  by  others^  and  smaller  niceties  and  details  only 
made  an  impreseion  on  his  mind  after  a  repeated  penuaL 
He  therefore  mastered  his  tasks  Tery  sbwly  and  with  great 
laboor,  and  bis  applieation  was  ao  intenae  and  protracted 
as  to  awaken  the  soriona  anxiety  of  bii  frienda.  To  excel 
in  literaiy  oompodtion  was  tbe  paiposa  wbi«b  oeenpiad  his 
most  eager  attention,  and  iritn  a  tisw  to  obtain  facility 
and  Taiiflty  of  diction,  it  waa  bU  custom  to  select  para- 
gt^ba  from  different  writera  and  to  alter  the  stmcture  and 
expression  of  each  seutonce  in  as  many  different  ways  as 
his  ingenuity  oonld  inrent,  a  method  which,  if  it  helpsd- 
bim  to  ocqmre  tbe  parUcuIar  kind  of  flexibility  which  his 
stylo 'afterwards  manifested,  was  perhaps  also  in  part  the^ 
means  of  betraying  him  into  bis  occasiooai  ase  of  lumbering 
ezprosaiona,  and  S  a  banb,  inrolfed,  or  elunqr  order  of 
arrangement; 

After  remuning  three  years  at  Brearley  Hall  ho  was 
admitted  to  tbe  Baptist  College,  Bristol,  and  oa  finishing 
bis  conree  of  etody  at  this  institation,  he  obtained  an 
tngagement  at  Newcastle-on-iyne, where  he  preached  to  an 
audience  of  less  than  a  hundred  persons,  in  a  email  and 
dingy  room  situated  near  tbe  river  at  tbe  top  of  a  Sight  of 
atepa  called  TuthilUtairs.  At  Newcastle  be  remained  only 
tbrea  montbs.  In  tbe  beginning  of  1793  he  proceeded  to 
Dablin,  whore  after  failing  as  a  pnaeber  be  attempted, to 
nrive  a  classical  and  matbcmaticol  school,  but  with  so  little 
success  that  he  did  not  prosecute  the  experiment  for  more 
than  eight  or  nine  mouths.  From  1797  to  1799  he  was 
minister  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Chichester,  but  though  he 
applied  himself  with  more  earnestness  and  pcraevonmcs 
than  formerly  to  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties,  his 
efiorts  produced  little  apparent  impression,  and  the  gradual 
diminntion  of  his  hearers  necessitated  bia  resignation. 
After  employing  bimself  for  a  few  months  at  Batteraea  in 
the  instrMtion  of  twenty  Af rican.^tha  brought  lo  Ei1|;land 
fay  Zacbary  Macanla^,  with  the  view  of  having  thorn  trained 
to  aid  OS  missionaries  to  their  -fellow-eonntrymbn,  be  in 
1800  accepted  the  charge  of  a  small  congregation  at  Dovn- 
•nd,  Bristol,  where  be  continued  about  four  years.  In  1804, 
chiefly  through  the- recommendation,  of  Robert  Hal!,  he 
became  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Frome,'but  a  evcUing  in 
tbe  thyroid  gland  compelled  him  in  1806  to  resign  his  charge. 
In  the  same  year  be  published  ,  the  volnma  of  £taas/$ 
en  wlucb.hia  literary  fame  most'Iargcly  if  not  nuunly  rcsta. 
Thvf  wen  written  in  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to  the 
lady  whom  he  afterwords  married,  and  consist  of  four  papers, 
— "On  a  Man  writing  Memoirs  of  himself;"  "On  Decision  of 
Character "On  the  Application  of  the  Epithet  Romantic ;" 
and"On  nomoGauses  by  whicbEvangcltcalRongion  has  been 
rendered  unacceptable  to  Men  of  Calttvatod  Taste."  Tbo 
of  tbia  work  waa  immediate,  and  waa  so  conaidemUo 


that  on  resigning  bis  cbaige  be  determined  to  adopt  literature 
oa  bis  profasaion.  Tbo  JCdeetie  Jitvutw  waa  the  only 
periodical  with  which  be  established  a  onnerioa;  bnt  bia 
eoBtributions  to  that  joarnal,  which  were  b^tit  in  1807, 
nnidlber  no  fewer  than  18S  arUeles.  On  his  marriage  in 
May  1608  be  removed  to  Bonrton-on-th»- Water,  a  small 
vtlUge  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  remained  till  1817, 
when  be  returned' to  Downend  and  resumed  his  duties  to 
his  old  congregation.  Htm  he  pnblishod  in  1820hia.fM(i)r 
on  Popular  Jffnoranee,  which  was  the  enlargemeak  of  a 
aermon  originally  preached'  on  behalf  of  the  Britiah  and 
Foreign  Sdioot  Sodeky,  He  describes  this  caaay  with  a 
certain  degree  of  happiness  end  aeennu^  as  a  **  bioad,  true, 
and  BtPongly  delineated  pictnre  of  the  inteUeetoal  and 
moral  state  of.the  mm  of  onr  peopls;''  only  it  mot  ba 
added  that  the  contemplation  of  ue  ^oomy  foatoree  of  Jua 
subject  baa  'so  reacted  on  bia  vi^on  that  an  artifidally 
darkened  atmosphere  seems  to  overespread  his  whole  oanva^^ 
and  bis  pictui*  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  landscape 
painted  during  an  eclipse.  In  1831  be  removed  to 
Stapleton  near-  Bristol,  and  in  1822  he  began  a  aeries  of 
fortnightly  lecttuea  at  Broodmead  Chapel,  Bristol,  which 
wen  afterwards'  ^hUshed  in  3  toIsl  On  the  sattlemeat 
of  Bobert  Hall  at  Bristol  this  serri^  waa  diaoontiiuted,  aa 
in  such  circnmstancea  it  appeared  to  Foster  to  be  "  altog^her 
superfluous  and  even  bordering  on  impettinenL'  Tha 
health  of  Foster  daring  tbe  later  yean  of  his  life  waa 
somewhat  infirm,  the  tesnlt  chiefly  of  the  toil  and  effort 
literary  composition  ;  and  the  death  of  bis  only  son,  bia 
wife,  and  the  greater  number  of  bia  most  intimate  friends 
combined  with  his  bodily  ailments  to  lend  additional 
somhrencss  to  his  manner  of  regarding  the  events  and 
arrangements,  of  the  present  world — tbe  "  visage  of  Jeatb  * 
being  almost  bia  "  one  remuning  himinaiy."  He  died  at 
Stapleton  Kftb  October  1843. 

The  cast  of  Foster's  mibd  was  meditative  and  reflective 
rather  than  logical  or  metaphysical,  and  though  holding 
moderately  Calvinistic  views,  his  language  even  in  preach- 
ing very  seldom  took  the  mould  of  theological  forms.  Hi* 
"  apprehension  of  tho  divine  mercy,  and  of  the  terma  of 
bopo  and  safety  for  poor  mortals,  was,"  ho  eays,  "  widely 
remote  tram  the  austerity  of  tbe  ^tematic  divines."  He 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  otemol  puniahment,  beoanse  the 
idea  of  auch  protracted  and^bqwleas  misery  following  aadi 
a  "  brief  trial  and  sojourn  on  earth  "  seemed  inconsistent 
vith  the  divine  goodness,  and  he  was  thus  compelled  to 
bcUcvo  that  the  Unguage  of  Scripture  which  secmod  to 
support  this  doctrine  was  susceptible  of  another  and  milder 
interpretation.  Though  always  retaining  his  connexion 
with  the  Baptist  denomination,  the  evils  resulting  from 
organized  religions  communities  seemed  to  him  so  great 
that  lie  came  to  be  "  atrongly  ot  opinion  that  churches  ere 
jnaeless  and  mischievous  institutions^  and  the  aooner  they, 
are'dissdved  the  better."  oaij  Christian  obserraaeoa 
which  be  r^rded  as  of  any  importance  were  pnUie  woiahip 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  it  ao  happened  that  be  never 
administered  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 

Though  ho  was  mild  end  charitable  in  his  interpretation 
of  tho  conduct  of  individuals,  bis  moral  Amstitution  was 
narrow  and  stem  rather  than  sympathetic,  and  bia  creed 
left  littio  room  for  laughter,  and  on  the  question  of 
amusements  was  strongly  puritanical.  Tho  dark  and  lombre 
accnesiwbich  his  imagination  so  vividly- pictured,  forth 
riveted  his  eontemplaticm  1^  a'faqdnatimi  from  which  he 
vainly  struggled  to.be  tree.  With  such'  mournful  views  of 
life  the  "weight  of  this  unintelligible' world"  pressed  rather 
heavily  upon  him,  and  his  ca&t  of  thought  is  largely  colonred 
by  a  coQstatat  reference  to  the  "  endless  futaro."  He 
was  a  firm  boliovcr  in  supomatural  appearances,  and 
cbcriahed  a'  longing  hope  that  a  nj  of  light  from  the 
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otbw  woBd  vi|ht  MMBtllnM  in  tUi  wnj  bt  vonebiftfed  to 

Aput  &0B1  ilw  ■ingnlari^  of  hk  nodei  of  thonght, 
and  tlw  nitunal  foniu  of  his  apokaa  aa  waQ  aa  his 
writtra  rtyle,  Foater  waa  conatLtationslljr  unfitted  to  excel 
aa  aa  oiator,  and  Robert  Hall  teetiGea  that  "though 
bia  words  might  be  fire  within,  the  moment  they  left  hia 
lipa  they  froze  and  fell  down  at  hU  feet."  As  a  writer  his 
most  cbaractertstio  quality  is  his  searching  discernment  of 
•rery  kind  of  moral  falsity  and  weakness,  tbe  dark  and 
anbtia  wiadinga  of  which  ha  tracks  with  vnerniig  and 
ioggti  aagaeity,  and  eipasea  either  with  easy  iiuny,  or 
wiA  a  kaaa  and  acaUttng  satire,  whose  indignation,  however, 
is  aligbtly  qualified  by  a  faint  euggestion  of  sorrowful 
eontempi  He  often  strangely  iotflrweaves  the  hackneyed 
•od  coaunonplace  with  the  noTel  and  unexpected.  The 
anbstanee  of  his  thooght  ia  old  and  worn,  but  after  passing 
thnmgb  the  emciblo  of  his  mind  it  acquires  a  brilliant 
lustre,  and  be  plaeea  it  in  such  new  and  striking  lights  that 
his  exhibition  of  it  resembles  the  rerelatioQ  of  something 
hitbarto  unknown.  He  is,  howsTer,  so  intent  on  adequately 
repreaenting  the  minntast  awecla  of  his  subject  tiint  he 
doaa  not  ■cmdently  diatf  agni A  between  tin  impoitant  and 
the  DBimpoitant;  and  lia  oftra  amploya  a  beautiful  sonte- 
timea  a  auUime  figure  to  Dlnstrate  either  ui  almost  setf- 
•TidMit  proporitiou,  or  a  thought  otherwise  much  too  Inwly 
for  such  a  splendid  dreea ;  whit^  on  the  other  hand,  an 
eloraUd  thought  or  sentiment  is  sometimes  aasociated  with 
imagery  as  much  out  of  harmony  with  its  surroundings  and 
position  as  would  be  the  rags  of  a  beggar  vith  the  aplendour 
ud  magnificence  of  a  court  His  ori^nality  eonaiats 
duafylaplidsgcld  and  Une-hononred  beUets'iii  new  and 
oae^ectad  relaaoBa,  and  imparting  a  rividneas  to  truths 
wliidh  are  so  generally  reo^niied  Utat  their  importance  is 
almost  forgotten.  He  has  therefore  giTca  no  new  impulse 
ttf  thought,  and- he  has  scarcely  enterod  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  speculation  and  ideas  of  the  19th  century.  Though 
bis  iutellectoal  #as  much  wider  than  his  moral  aympathy, 
bis  literary  criticisms— apart  from  the  fact  that  they  arc 
totally  unfettered  by  artificial  rules  and  maxims,  and  record 
in  ingenoons  language  the  actual  impression  produced  opon 
bia  mind  by  the  work  ha  examines — are  chiefly  of  value,  for 
Asir  kaaa  dataetion  of  what  ia  hoUow  and  falsa  in  aantimen^ 
and  their  aareastio  ei^nn  of  affectation  and  pretence. 
Ha  wrote  with  intense  mental  atrain  and  effort,  and 
annetimea  spent  days  in  the  alaboraUon  of  a  aingle 
parsgr^h.  His  style  has  the  merit  of  entire  individuality ; 
aa  be  himself  saya,  liia  "  language  is  simply  and  absolut^^ 
formed  for  the  thought — is  adapted  and  flexible  to  it — is 
taken  out  of  the  whole  Toeabnlary  of  our  tongue  just  on 
ptttpoae  for  the  thooghta,  and  moulded  to  their  very  ahape, 
vita  an  almoat  Mrfaat  independence  gad  avoidaooe  of  aU 
Aa  safe  artifidal  forma  of  expression."  With  this 'merit 
lunrever,  it  baa  tbe  defects  formerly  adverted  to;  and 
while  aearody  aver  weak  or  unbiguona,  but  even  in  tbe 
midst  of  ita  frequent  involutions  surprising  by  terse  and 
pointed  or  vivid  and  graphie  interpolations,  and  pre. . 
aerving  tbrDn|;bout  ita  winding  stracture  a  cotupact, 
nervous,  and  stnewy  strength  which  occaaionally  assomos 
the  form  ot  a  ritythmical  and  measured  eloquence^  it  is 
yet  OD  Am  v&ida  defidont  in  diraetness,  freedom,  eese,aod 
Eiaob 

Btiidts  tts  works  sfawdy  slhided  to,  Pontiris  ths  author  of  a 
DitcatmenMUtbHU,  1818;  " Introducton  E«sv"  to  Doddridge'* 
BiMmMtfngrmqfIltUgiM,imi  " ObserrstioBt  on  Mr  Hair* 
Cbsneter  u  «  nwutMr,"  prsfized  to  tho  coUoctttl  edition  of  Hall's 
V<n*t.  1832 ;  in  "  IntrodootloB  "  to  »  pSmpWat  by  Mr  M«r«hiB«n 
<"»  "M  SersBipm  MiMUutsriaa ;  ssvsnt  politicU  lattna  to  tho 
M«rMng  f^niieti,  and  eoDtrifantims  to  uu  SeUaU  Avin^  pub- 
rinSToh.,1844  WMLtf»u»i  Cornapomdifnee, 
'  odfhMlly  pnUfabsd  in  IMC^bu 
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FOSTER,  Stbpbeh  CoLLnn  (1826-1664),  a  prolifio 
American  song  and  ballad  writer,  was  bom  at  AU^^iiany, 
I'snnqrlvania,  Jnly  4,  1836.  H»  was  tbe  youngest 
child  of  a  merchant  who  became  mayor  of  his  naUre 
city,  and  a  mombor  of  the  State  legislature,  and  was  related 
by  marriage  to  President  Buchanan.  As  a  boy  Stephen  was 
delicate,  and  through  life  he  was  of  a  quiet  retiring  dla- 
positlon — In  strong  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  many  of  hla 
most  popular  songs.  He  early  showed  talent  for  music, 
and  played  upon  several,  iastramants  ;  he  also  acquired  a 
fair  knowledge  of  Frend^  and  German.  When  thirteen 
years  old  he  wrote  a  song  afterwards  published  in'his  works 
— "  Sadly  to  Mine  Heart  Appealing."  At  rizteeo  lie  wrote 
the  then  much  admired  "  Open  Vkj  Lattice^  Love at 
•eventean  be  entered  hia  brothel's  bnsinesa  htnue,  CindnnaU, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  about  three  years,  composing 
meanwhile  such  popular  pieces  as  *'  Old  Uade  Ned,"  ".O 
Susanna  I"  Ac.  For  the  latter  he  received  100  doUars, 
which  induced  him  to  adopt  song-writing  aa  a  vocation. 
His  chief  successes  were  songs  written  for  the  negro 
melodists  A  "  minstrels."  Besides  those  mentioned,  tbe 
following  attained  great  popubri^,  vis.,  "  NeCy  was  a 
Udy,"  "Old  EentuAy  Home."  "Old  FoDn  at  Home^" 
"Maaaa'abthtCold  aronnd,"*&  F(v  tbeae  and  oUier 
aooga  tbe  composer  received  eon^denUe  soma,  "  Old  Folka 
at  Home"  bringing  htm,  it  is  aaid,  16,000  dollars.  For 
the  moat  of  his  songs  Foster  wrote  both  words  and  musia 
His  repntatiou  rests  chiefly  on  his  negro  melodies,  many 
of  which  have  been  popuhir  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  sung  in  many  tongues.  Hia  later  songs  were  of  a  mure 
refined  and  somewhat  higher  order  of  mu«cal  composition, 
and  after  hia  mother'a  death  were  charoctaited  bj 
melancholy.  Among  these  »re  "Old  Hog  Tray,"  ''Gentle 
Annie,"  "  Willie,  we  have  missed  yon,"  Ac.  His  "  Come 
where  my  Love  lies  Dreaming "  ia  considered  ono  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  popular  voctU  quartets  ever  written. 
Composers  end  poets  of  celebrity  recognized  his  peculiar 
talent,  and  groat  musicians  incorporated  \many  of  his 
melodies  into  concert  fantaeias.  Although  as  a  musician 
and  composer  Foster  would,  strictly  Bpeakin&  have  litUff 
claim  to  high  rank,  his  song-writing  made  an  epodi  in 
popular  music  of  a  class  whi*^  certainly  possessed  melody 
united  to  beanty  <rf  barmony,  while  to  Uie  words  empby^ 
be  gave  fitting  mudeal  expraniom  He  died  at  New  Ton, 
Januaiy  13, 1864. 

FOTOEROILL*  JoHH  (1712-1780).  F.R.S.,  an 
emineut  phyncian,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  bom  at  Carr  End  in  Tcrksbire.  He  took  tho  degrco 
of  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  in  1736.  After  visiting  the 
Contiaent,  be  in  1740  settled  in  London,  and  gainod  there 
an  extensive  practice.  In  the  epidemics  of  influenza  ia 
1775  and  1776  he  is  aaid  to  have  had  nxtj  patients  duly. 
In  his  leisure  be  made  a  atody  of  concbology  and  botany ; 
and  after  bis  death,  which  took  place  in  December  1780, 
hia  collections  of  shells,  prints,  and  other  otgeets  were  sold 
for  a  considerable  sum.  Fotbergill  was  a  licentiate  of  tho 
College  of  J^iysicians  of  London,  and  a  fellow  of  that  ol 
Edinburgh,  of  which  be  was  a  great  benefactor.  He  was 
the  patron  of  Sldne}  Parkinson,  the  South  Sea  voyager. 
A  translation  of  the  Bible  (1761  s^.)  by  Anthony  Porver, 
a  Quaker,  was  made  and  printed  at  ma  expons&  Hia 
pamphlet  entitled  Aeemaa  i^OuSon  TTuvat  atfaideii  wiA 
Ulceri  (1748,  2d  ed.  1764),  prepared  with  the  OBsistanco 
of  iDformation  supplied  by  Dr  Letheriand,  attracted  great 
attention,  and  was  translated  into  several  languages.  His 
works  were  edited  by  Dr  John  Ellipt  (1781),  by  Qilbert 
Thomson  (1782),  and  by  Pr  Letleom  (1783). 

FOUCAULT,  Jeak  Bersabd  L£oh  (181^1868),  a 
distingoiabed  E^nch  physicist,  was  the  son  of  a  well-known 
paUiAat  atPwiiy  vbara  he  wu  bom  September  18,  lS19i 
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AfUr  an  «clDcatioa  received  dUefly  at  home,  he  stadiod 
medicine,  which,  however,  he  speedily  abandoned  for 
physical  science,  the  improTement  of  Daguem'a  photo- 
graphic procMMS  being  the  object  to  which  he  fiist  directed 
hh  attentiou.   Baring  thna  yean  ha  was  experimental 
uustant  to  H.  Donnj  in  his  conrae  of 'lectnras  on  miero- 
aeopic  annttMnj.   VTidi  iL  Fizean  ho  carried  on  o  seriei 
of  innitigations  on  the  tntensity  of  the  li^nht  of  the  ran,  as 
compared  with  that  of  carbon  heoted  in  tho  voUaio  arc, 
and  of  lime'in  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe ;  on 
the  interference  of  heat  rayi,  and  of  light  rays  diSeriug 
greatly  in  lengths  of  path ;  and  on  tbe  chromatic  polariza- 
tion of  light.    In  18i&  he  contributed  to  the  C<mi*ti 
ktndut  of  the  Academy  of  Seimeea,  t  zxriiL,  a  description 
of  an  deetrotnognetie  regulator  for  the  eleetrie  lamp,  and, 
in  conjanetion  with  Itognaalt,  a  paper  on  binoenlar  vision. 
By  tha  nsa  of  a  leroWing  mirror  uirular  to  that  nsed  by 
Wbeatstone  for  measuring  the  rapidity  of  electric  cnrrents, 
but  having  a  coacave  mirror  centred  in  its  axis,  he  was 
enabled  in  1890  to  demonstrate  the  greater  velocity  of 
light  in  air  than  in  water,  and  to  establish  the  law  dodnced 
from  the  nadulatory  theory  that  tho  velocity  of  light  in 
different  media  is  iaversely  «a  tha  rcfractlvo  indices  of  the 
media.    In  the  samo  year  ha  was  created  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.    For  his  demonstration  in  18S1  of  the 
(lEurnal  motion  of  tho  earth  by  the  rotation  of  the  piano  of 
oscillation  of  a  froely  snspeodod,  long,  and  heavy  pendulum 
in  an  RS-W.  direction,  exhibited  by  htm  at  the  Pantheon 
in  Paris,  and  again  in  the  foUowiog  year  by  means  of  his 
invention  thu  gyroscope,  ho  in  1855  received  the  Copley 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,    He  viaa  alHO  in 
t8S5  mode  physical  assistant  in  the  imperial  observatory 
at  Paris.    In  September  of  that  year  ho  discovered  that 
tha  foma  required  for  the  rotation  of  a  copper  disc  moving 
tn  its  own  plane  becomes  greater,  the  disc  at  the  ume  timo 
growing  hotter,  when  the  disc  is  made  to  rotate  with  its 
rim  btitween  the  poles  of  a  horso-sboe  magnet  Foucault 
invented  in  1897  the  polarizer  which  bears  his  name,  ami 
in  the  Buccocdiag  year  a  method  of  {^ving  to  the  speculum 
of  reflecting  telesoopcc  the  form  of  a  spheroid  or  a  para- 
boloid of  revolution.    His  reflsctor  for  the  great  telescope 
in  ths  Faria  observatory  was  moanted  in  June  1859. 
With  Wheatatone'a  revolvins  mirror  he  in  1882  ileter- 
mmed  tba  abaolute  vetocfty  of  light  to  he  298,000  kilometres 
(about  185,000  miles)  a  saeond,  or  10,000  hilom.  less  than 
that  obtained  by  previons  experimenters.    He  was  created 
in  that  year  a  member  of  the  Bureau  des  Loogitades  and 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  in  1864  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Lmdon,  and  next  year  a 
member  of  the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  Institute.  In 
1865  appeared  his  papen  on  a  modification  of  Watt's 
governor,  upon  which  he  had  for  some  tfiao been  eqterimeot- 
ing  with  a  viov  to  making  its  period  of  revolntiou  cons^tant, 
and  on  a  new  apparatus  for  regulating  the  electric  light ; 
and  in  the  following  year  {CvmpL  Send.  Ixiii.)  he  showed 
liuw.by  tho  de[iOBitiDn  of  a  tranaparoatly  thin  film  of  silver 
on  tho  outer  side  of  the  object  glass  o(,a  telescope,  the  sun 
could  bo  viewed  without  injuring  tho  eye  by  excess  of 
lighL    Foucault  died  of  paralysis,  February  II,  18Cd. 
From  ^o  year  1843  he  edited  the  scientific  portion  of  the 
Journal  del  DSmU.   Hia  chief  scientific  imiiert  are  to  be 
found  in  tho  CompUt  Itendtu,  L  zzv.,  1847— Ixic,  18C9. 

Bee  Benu  Q»tn  SeitnL  vL.  IM*,  pp.  481-439;  Pne.  Jby.  Soe. 
xjH,  1889,  pp.  IxzxUL-Uxxir.;  LUmtoui,  Jfoliet  hUtoripu  mr 
UvkaUi  travatu  <U  Lion  I<oticault,  Vaiit,  1876. 

FOUCH^  JoaiTB  (1763-1820),  duke  of  Otranto, 
uinister  of  police  under  Napoleon  L,  was  born  in  a  small 
village  near  Nantes,  26th  May  1763.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  dup  eaptun,  and  at  tha  age  of  nine  yoats  began  the  study 
of  mathomaticfi  at  tha  eoU^  of  his  nativa  pUosb  with  tha 


new  of  entering  tba  marehant  marine.  That  such  a  call- 
ing wonld  have  proved  congenial  to  him  is  not  very  probable, 
aud  at  any  rate  it  presented  so  little  attraction  to  his 
youthful  fancy  that  he  induced  his  father  to  consent  to  the 
abaadonmant  of  Uua  intention,  and  to  permit  Um  to 
continue  his  studies  at  Paris  under  the  autmrlntendenea  of 
the  principal  of  the  oratory.  He  afterwards  taught 
successively  in  the  colleges  of  Joilly,  Arras,  and  VendOue ; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Uevolution  he  was  pri/tt  de»  Hudet 
at  Nantes.  He  now  renounced  bis  connexion  with  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  and  in  1793  ancceeded  in  being 
chosen  one  of  the  national  deputies  for  Loire-Infi^ioura. 
In  this  capacity  be  made  a  violent  spoeeh  in  support  of  tha 
execution  of  Louis  XVL,  without  roBjritt  and  withoot 
appeal*  to  the  peoplej  taunting  those  who  hentatad  to 
adopt  such  an  extreme  meaanre  with  "tremblti^  befora 
the  sliado  of  a  king."  In  the  midst  of  the  politiw  chaoa 
he  determined  to  "  ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  tha 
storm  though  ha  hod  little  or  no  intorcst  in  moraT 
spoculatioi),  he  became  an  ardent  asserter  of  atheism;  and, 
though  devoid  of  all  political  predilections,  and  actuated 
in  his  itolitical  purposes  umply  by  a  cool  calculation  of 
advantages  that  was  seldom  if  ever  surprised  or  ruffled  even 
by  tho  most  critical  eoutingenriea,  he  soon  manifested  a 
zeal  for  npuUicauism  which  ezceodad  that  of  the  wildest 
anthuuasta  of  tim(  exceptional  time.  Having  at  ths  eod 
of  1793  been  eomraiasioned  to  put  in  operation  the  law 
da  tusi>ecii  in  tho  department  of  Niivro,  then  one^of  the 
centres  of  the  royalist  sympathizera,  ho  not  only  succeeded 
incompletely  crushing  all  insanectionsry  symptoms,  but 
initiated  the  movement  for  the  spoliation  of  the  churches 
by  vLicli  the  treasury  was  supplied  wiUi  mouey  fur  the 
campaign  of  1794;  and  ho  olio  further  inaaguratod  tbe 
age  of  reason  by  auppresiing  tba  imasta  and  caoung  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  doors  of  the  cemeterica  a  aentonce  afterwards 
generally  adopted  for  this  purpoeo— Za  aiort  at  m  tommtii 
ittrnet.  In  November  of  Uie  same  year  ha  was  q^intod, 
along  with  Collut  d'Hcrbois,  to  executo  the  decree  of  the 
convention  against  the  royalist  oitj  of  Lyons;  and  here 
he  vied  with  his  colleague  in  a  mania  for  destruction 
and  bloodshed,  inditing  bombastic  regrets  that  the  mine 
aud  the  guillotine  did  their  work  too  slowly  to  accord 
with  tbe  impationco  of  the  republic  or  to  expreas  tha 
omnipotence  of  the  people.  This  derotod  enthosjasm  for 
freedom  led  to  hts  being  elected  proident  of  tha  Jaoolnn 
Clnb,  4th  June  1794,  soon  after  his  tetom  to  Paria  Ht 
now  so  far  allowed  his  audacity  to  overcome  his  discretion 
as  to  moke  ■ome  derisive  allusioua  to  dte  port  played  in 
the  fete  de  r£tre  Snpr6me  by  Bobeapierre,  who  on  that 
account  denounced  him  as  on  impostor  and  peculator, 
and  procured  hia  ezpolsion  from  the  society.  Foach4 
had  erred,  however,  only  by  a  too  quick  antidpatioo  of 
public  opinion,  for  the  execution  of  Robespiorr«  fol- 
lowed cm  tha  S5th  July.  The  atar  of  Fgodui  was  thus 
for  a  short  time  again  in  tba  aaeendant;  but  having 
awakened  distrust  by  some  new  intrigues,  he  was  dononnced 
as  a  terrorist,  expelled  tbe  convention  9th  August  1703, 
and  placed  under  arrest.  He  obtained  his  freedom  by  ths 
amnesty  of  the  2Cth  October  following;  and  having 
obtained  the  confidence  of  tbe  sociah'st  Babeuf,  end  revealed 
his  coMpiraqr  to  Barros,  then  president  of  the  directory,  he 
was  rswBided  by  an  interest  in  tho  contracts  of  the  army, 
and  by  baln^  appointed  in  1798  ambaaaador  to  the  Ci»- 
olpiuo  repuUia  Soon  afterwards  Us  tatrigues  agaiuat  tha 
diroctoiy  of  Milan  led  to  his  recall,  bnt  when  tho  party  of 
Barras  again  came  into  power  he  was  appointed  to  the  Hague. 
There  he  remaiaed  only  a  few  months,  returning  to  Paris 
to  enter  upon  his  famous  career  as  minister  of  police.  In 
this  capacity  he  for  some  yeus  exercistd  an  iullQeace  on 
the  internal  afiUia  of  Franea  perhopa  graotar  tbao  that  of 
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tMj  OQ*  elst;  ud  it  wu  chisfly  owing  to  ha  veU-ehoM& 
m«MorM  <rf  li^ranioD,  his  ready  ud  dexteroos  use  of 
expedient^  his  ilmost  omnisdeot  fuolQr  of  detecticn,  ud 
Us  Just  sppredatioQ  of  political  contingeDcies,  that  at  this 
critical  )i*^od  of  Fiance's  history  the  reign  of  anarchy  was 
ftreriod  Reeognidng  the  neeessity  of  *  new  poUtical 
deportnr^'he  snppnssed  the  Jaoobiii  elnhe  and  nein^a^Mrs, 
end  was  concerned  in  inatjgating  the  beginningof  a  tesotion 
towards  monarchical  principles.  *Thongh  he  failed  to  effect 
fta  ttDdBfstudiog  between  Barras  and  N^nleon,  he  resolved 
father  to  desert  his  patron  than  to  dure  his  oTetthrow, 
and  exerted  all  his  powers  of  management  ud  finesse  to 
bring  the  coup  iffitat  of  the  18th  Bramaire  to  a  soccessfol 
tormination.  Besides  taking  an  important  thoogh  carefally 
guarded  share  in  the  prelimlniyy  negotiations,  he  suspended 
in  the  name  of  the  directory  Uie  twelve  monicipalities  of 
Fkris,  tranqoilliced  the  citisens  by  posting  on  the  walls  re- 
Bssaring  intioaations,  ud  took  the  precautitw  of  shutting 
the  gates  of  Paris  to  prersnt  the  fogitivs  deputies  from  r»- 
•ntaring  the  d^. 

Under  the  eonsalate^  Foach6,  notirithstandiog  the  op- 
position of  Si^&a,  was  eontinned  minister  of  police, 
partly  because  he  kras  to  be  dreaded  as  an  t^tponent,  ud 
partly  beeaose  no  one  else  conld  bear  comparison  with 
him  in  fitness  for  the  office.  Its  daties  he  discharged, 
■ot  only  with  nneqnalled  tact  and  dtecretioo,  but  with 
a  justice  and  mildaeas  rendered  possible  only  by  his 
perfect  confidence  in  his  superior  conning.  At  tbo  same 
time  there  was  necessarily  attached  to  it  a  very  ^reat  irre- 
qMosible  power,  and  far  from  neglecting  to  nuke  nndae 
oaa  of  this  ^-e  took  care  to  lend  an  additional  appearance 
of  nece^ity  and  value  to  his  services  by  a  continual  supply 
ot  political  tomentations.  If  his  audacity  aud  assumption 
krcKued  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon,  his  cool  impenetrability 
BO  less  disconcerted  him»  ud  matters  were  not  improved 
the  lodtcrons  blundeta  of  ths  secret  police  which 
Napi^eoQ  had  ihe  folly  to  empliT;  in  order  both  to  test 
pia  minister's  fidelity  ud  render  him  Jsm  indispensable. 
Aetoated  therefore  most  probal^  1^  a  regard  to  his  own 
position,  FonchA  audoavoured  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  nban- 
denment  of  the  lines  of  republicanism,  ud  deprecated  as 
improdeut  the  means  that  were  being  used  towards  the 
eateblishment  of  a  monarchical  govenunent.  Such  advices 
doabtlesB  increased  Kelson's  irritation  and  distnut,  and 
on  becoming  eoosnl  for  life  in  1802  ha  determined  to  rid 
liimself  of  the  galling  fetters  of  his  minister's  ascendency. 
B«  did  this,  however,  with  great  cution  and  resect ;  aud 
white  be  sapprassed  the  office  as  no  longer  necessary,  he 
coBf«rad  on  Foaehi  the  dignity  of  a  senator,  ud  preaented 
him  with  half  the  police  rasarve  funds.  The  assodation  <rf 
th«  £uiotions  of  the  old  office  with  thoeo  of  the  ministiy 
of  jnatiee  did  not  proven  happy  anangement;  and  Fonchd 
hy  maintaining  for  his  own  purposes  tho  same  qrstem  of 
espionage  as  formerly,  was  able,  by  revealbg  the  Georges 
cons^iacy  to  reassert  his  influence  in  the  affairs  of  state. 
Divining  Kapoleon's  secret  Tishea  and  intentions,  he  now 
t3<d:  erery  opportoni^  to  press  upon  him  the  advisabtUty 
of  iir'nediotely  assuming  the  monarchical  crown,  ud 
aj^iUei'  'timaelf  to  the  fiirtherance  of  this  object  with 
u  oeteiiittiaons  .zeal  .that  was  doubtless  meut  to  suggest 
that  ha  was  almost  the  sole  agent  in  determiniDg  events 
towards  that  end.  And  indeed  lie  might,  after  Napoleon, 
justly  claim  tho  chief  merit  of  that  great  political  cliauge, 
for  at  uy  rate  the  smoothness  With  which  it  was  accom- 
plished was  greatly  due  to  Fouchd'a  skilful  managemcut 

Aftar  Nc^leon's  coronatbn  Fouehi  was  therefore  re- 
installed in  his  old  office,  4th  July  1804,  unitiug  with  its 
functions  those  of  the  ministry  of  tho  interior.  In  this 
pONtion  he  toijk  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  rule  of  France 
%iidar  N^Mlotm*  and  to  some  extent  rivalled  his  master  in 
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influeufee;  for  if  the  empire  gained  glory  by  Kapoleon's 
achievements,  it  owed  its  internal  harmony  to  Fouch^  who 
had  for  a  time  tlie  entire  direction  of  its  odministratian. 
On  the  revival  of  the  titles  of  nobility  he  was  created  duke 
of  Otruto,  and  it  appeared  as  if  his  tenure  of  ofiice  were 
indissi^ubly  connected  with  the  empire's  stability.  The 
bond  between  him  add  the  emperor  -woi^  however,  eolely 
one  4^  iutersat,  ud  the  reiy  utipodes  one  of  aflecthm 
and  mutoal  esteem.  His  imperturbable  aelf-contnd,  his 
connexion  with  the  old  republicans,  the  obscurity  ud 
mystery  in  which  be  shrouded  bis  intentions,  and  his 
power  of  secret  strategy  gained  him  almost  a  kind  of 
mastery  over  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  Napoleon,  but  it  wu 
a  mastery  borne  both  with  impatience  ud  with  resentment. 
Apart  from  this,  his  cold  ud  vulgar  ambition  ud  his 
cynical  contempt  for  all  nnanbstutiol  irritated  the 
sen^tive  ^oism  of  Napoleon,  whose  magnificut  projects  / 
ha  often  pierced  with  shafts  of  .truth  that  were  too  pvntuHy 
effective,  ud  whom  he  somewhat  imprttdent]}[  tormented 
with  warnings  as  to  the  necessity  of  liiniling  his  de»wos  at 
conqoest  When  nuttos  wen  in  this  eritioal  conduion, 
they  were  brou^t  to  a  crisis  by  a  proclamation  of  Fonehi 
calUng  on  Fruce — then  thteMened  by  the  En^^iah  invoF 
aint— to  prove  that  Napi^eon's  preeenee  was  not  neoeseary 
to  scatter  his  enemies.  The  proclamation  was  effectual ; 
but  on  Napoleon's  return  to  Fans  Fonch^  was  deprived 
of  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Shortly  afterwatds  he 
sont  u  agent  to  England  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  tlie 
English  Qovemment,  in  ignoruce  that  Napoleon  had  sent 
another  for  the  same  purpose ;  ud  the  &iglish  minister, 
suspecting  a  trick,  dedined  all  further  negotiations.  This 
-mischance  completed  Fouchd's  disgrace;  he  ceased  to  be 
minister  of  police,  Sd  June  1810;  ud  to  secure  his 
absence  from  Fiance,  he  was  wptAitM  eoremor  of  Bonuk 
WhQe  delaying  bis  departnre  na  was  nqnested  to  ddiver 
np  the  uto^ph  lettem  of  Ni^daon  and  other  Qovemment 
documents  in  bis  posseesion;  ud  his  answer  that  th^ 
were  all  destroyed  waa  deemed  so  little  satisfactoiy  that  be 
found  it  expedient  to  so  into  voluntary  exile.  On  deliver 
log  up  the  papers  the  destruction  of  which  he  had  asserted, 
he  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return  to  his  estate  at  Pont- 
Catt^  ;  but  in  1813  Nvpdlaoa  judged  it  prudent  to  ai^int 
him  governor  of  IHyria,  after  whidi  he  wh  sent  to  Bome 
to  watch  the  movements  of  Uurat.  Being  recalled  to 
France  soma  time  before  the  entrance  of  ma  allies  into 
Paris,  be  in  anticipation  of  events  came  to  an  uderstuding 
with  Talleyran^  and  becoming  one  of  the  principal  munbera 
of  the  provisional  Qovemment,  proposed  that  a  deputation 
should  be  snt  to  the  Cuite  d'Artoi%  brother  of  Louis 
XTIIL  He  afterwards  wrote  letters  to  the  king  lecom* 
mending  the  sdi^on  of  certain  measures  fitted  to  reconcile 
tte  opponents  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  on  the  35th 
April  addressed  a  letter  to  Napoleon  at  Elba,  advising 
him,  instead  of  making  an  effort  to  remount  tlie  throne  <^ 
France,  to  seek  a  sphere  for  his  smbition  in  America, 
"  where  his  genius  would  be  admired  without  being  feared." 
On  the  news  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba  the  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  offered  Fouchd  tiie  portfolio  of  police^  but 
ho  dedinod  it  on  the  ground  that  the  Qoverament  could 
no  longer  hold  its  position.  -  Next  'day  be  waa  ordered 
to  be  arrested,  but  deluding  by  a  clever  stratagem  the 
officers  sent  for  that  purpose,  Im  eseq)ed  to  the  hdtel  of 
Hortense  Boouhanuus,  ud  leedved  on  the  following  day 
lua  old  office  from  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  He  now 
dctermioed  merely  to  prepare  for  Napoleon's  downfall, 
which  he  saw  to  be  imminent ;  ud  besides  securing  the 
confidence  both  patriots  and  royalists,  he  opened  a 
commanicaUon  with  the  altioa.  After  the  battle  ^ 
Woterloo  it  was  therefore  to  him  that  all  eyes  tnmod  for 
guiduoe;  and,  befloming  the  bead  af^tha  provisiual 
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OoTwuneat,  lie  lacceeiei  in  prodaeiog- flto  impreBston 
that  his  skilful  diplomftcy  had  tared  "Para  from  eztreme 
hamiliatiniL  Having  played  sucK  an  important  part  in 
this  political  crisis,  his  name  coald  not  be  omitted  from 
the  list  of  the  new  Qovemment,  and  he  received  his  old 
office  from,  the  king,  of  whose  brother's  death  he  had  been 
one  of  Uie  principal  instigatora.  His  dexterity,  hoverer, 
had  now  set  itself  a  task  for  wht^  it  was  incompetent :  and 
gradoalty  finding  lib  position  nntencbte,  lie  resigned  office 
19th  September  1613.  As  a  kind  of  solatinm  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Dresden ;  but  on  the  passing  of  tlie 
law  of  banishment  against  those  who  had  yoted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  retired  to  Prague.  He  became 
a  naturalized  Austrian  subject  in  1818,  and  died  at  Trieste, 
35th  DecGiQber  1S20,  in  possession  of  enormous  wealth. 

Foueh^,  notwithstanding  his  eqaiTocal  eipresstoo  of 
eonotenanee  and  his  known  nntmstworthinesa,  had  tjp&n- 
liar  focnlty  of  captirating  the  eminent  poUtiuuu  with 
vbom  he  cama  into  contact  This  vai  dne  at  once  te  his 
instine^Tfl  diTinatlon  of  .thair  weak  point,  and  to  his 
wonderfnl  knowledge  of  the  raiying  eonditions  of  the 
political  bsiometec  Though  somewhat  boastful,  his  eon> 
versation  was  remarkably  agreeable  and  interesting^  and 
was  frequently  lighted  by  terse  and  aarcastic  witticisms 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  Talleyrand.  His  tem- 
peramtnt  was  too  cold  to  enable  him  to  achiere  raccess  as 
an  orator,  bat  his  writings,  thongh  sometimes  bombastic^ 
mast  be  albwed  the  m^t  of  ^rsmasi,  and  are  often 
characterized  by  a  graphic  felicity.  Hu  unparalleled 
political  oereer  b  to.be  aecoanted  for  not  poihs^  so  maeh 
by  his  peculiar  iotdleotnal  abilities  as  by  the 'apparent 
fact  that  ha  was,  as  U,  lliiera  has  expressed  i^  completely 
**  indifEerent  to  good  and  evil " — that  he  was  iuDucnced 
neither  by  the  impulaos  of  pansion  nor  by  the  dictates  of 
conscience.  His  private  life  was  virtuous  compared  with 
that  of  many  of  Us  contemporaries,  and  his  political 
life — apart  from  his  conne:fion  with  the  death  of  Loais 
XVX,  and  the  atrooitioa  of  Nantes  and  Lyons — was  not 
only  UDStained  bgr  hetnoos  crime,  but  to  an  naenlijihtsned 
spectator  seemed  wholly  devoted  to  the  puUie  interest 
Inhabiting  a  region  beyond  the  influeoce  of  party  bias, 
ho  appeared  when  a  political  crisis  was  at  hand  almost  in 
the  character  of  the  guardian  angol  of  France,  cherishing  no 
reraembranceof  past  ingratitude,  bi.t  benevolently  proflvring 
for  her  acceptance  the  only  aid  that  could  save  her  from 
disaster.  He  was,  if  not  the  leading  actor,  at  least  the 
principal  wire-puller  and  prompter  in  many  of  the  great 
events  of  his  time;  but  his  only  tmportanblogacy  to  pos- 
terity is  the  grand  spy-system  which  ho  brought  aUnoet  to 

Ssrf fiction,  and  which  has  aface  exercised  sach  a  b^efnl  in- 
nenca  on  Earopean  politics.  Next  to  hia  lova  of  intriguo, 
his  main  motive  io  all  his  purposes  waa  something  re- 
aembling  avarice ;  but  in  all  probability  ho  did  not  bve 
avcD  money,  and  sought  to  lay  hold  of  it  chiefly  as 
the  one  stable  rock  amid  the  billows  and  quicksands  of 
political  life.  Though  his  purposes  were  not  held  in  check 
by  any  moral  principle,  yet  so  strong  was  his  self-control, 
and  so  calm  his  estimate  of  possibilities,  that  he  never 
committed  himself  irrevocably  to  a  conspiracy  that  was  not 
BuccoBsful.  The  atrocities,  however,  which  inougnroted 
his  polttieal  oareer,  and  at  the  close  of  it  his  acceptance  of 
office  under  Loois  XVIII.,  were^  though  widely  separated 
in  time,  ao  incompatible  with  each  other  that  he  at  last 
completely  loat  the  confidence  of  aU  parties  in  the  state, 
and  his  past  career  was  placed  in  a  light  so  strongly  sinister 
as  to  render  its  character  unmistakable.  i\aay  politicians 
of  his  own  time  had  been  guilty  of  equally  heinoos  crimes; 
bat  few  of  aay  age  have  so  oonsistentiy  and  Qnintarruptedly 
■acrifieed  eveiy  political  and  moral  consideration,  inclnding 
that  of  laU^aipM^  to  a  tempotsiy  socoefs. 


Fenchils  the  anfhor  of  JS$tafow  w  UJugemaa  di  ZotUi  Ctgxt, 
1799  ;  Jl^lneiotu  *ui>  ndvaition  piMigHe,  179S ;  Jb^lpOTt  tt  prtj^ 
de  lot  nlati^  mix  eelUfet,  ;  Jb^iport  tur  la  tUuatien  tU  (km,- 
mutu-Affranekie,  179li  Leitrt  auxyrt/eU,tonanantlapritre$,i»., 
1801 :  tvo  Bnp^Mi  aujtoi  nod  Hoteaaux  minitlret  Urangen,  ISli, 
whera  bo  ably  diicaaKi  the  condition  of  ?ruice  at  the  time;  and 
ZtUte  AW  dv:  de  JfcUingUm,  1S17.  He  ia  snid  to  have  been  tb* 
author  of  tho  Prieis  d»  la  tit  publiqve  du  due  d!Otra.nU,  jiiibliihed 
At  London  and  Leitisio  in  1810.  The  ilinurirtv  de  Fouchi,  I'mt, 
182 J,  Tceie  declared  by  his  fuail;  to  bo  a  forgery,  hut  oitLoDga 
tl»:i>- nriret*  i*  often  too  jiroifounced  to  be  comjiatiblc  ^ritb  thdr 
euthentii.ity,  they  lire  cvidcnlly  founded  on  originnl  coatees  id 
information.  Sea  alto  Kt'f  de  eouehi,  1821 ;  Bonrrii^nne,  Zife  a/ 
KapoUon;  Denuareat,  Timoigtuige*  hidoriqtiet,  o»  qvivze  Amit 
haule  polite  eoue  NapolAm,  1888 ;  Martel,  £^ide  lur  Foucki  et 
nir  le  eomtrtunitme  dan*  le  prtUiqtu'^  1798,  1874,  n  hich  contains 
a  numbor  of  documents  never  fccfon  publidicd ;  and  an  interestiBg 
account  of  an  interview  wltli  FoneM  by  Esri  Stsnhtme,  ia  Lcrra 
Brou^um's  collected  voriu,  voL  «  (T.  ¥.  H.) 

FOUCHEB,  Swoa  <1644-1696),  a  sccfiUeal  vriter 
during  the  latter  part  the  17Ui  cantoiy,  was  bora  at 
Djjon  on  the  let  March  1644.  Extremely  little  is  kaowii 
of  his  life.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  at  DyoD,  and 
appears  to  have  taken  orders  at  a  very  early  ago.  Tot 
somd  years  he  held  the  position  of  honorary  canon  at  Dgon, 
bat  this  be  reugned  in  order  to  take  np  residence  in  Farm 
He  graduated  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  spent  the  remaindm'  of 
his  life  in  literary  work  in  Pari&  Foncher's  name  is  now 
almost  completely  forgotten,  but  in  bis  day  he  enjoyed 
conuderable  repnta  as  a  keen  opponent  of  Ualebrandia. 
His  point  of  Tiew  in  ■^mtmayhy  may  be  called  tha  sceptical, 
bnt  the  Bceptidsm  extends  to  only  om  doctrine,  e^enal 
perception.  On  this  point  he  revived  the  tAA  argnmenta  of 
tha  Academy,  and  advanced  them  with  mndi  ingannity 
against  Malebranche's  doctrine.  Otherwise  hb  scepticism 
is  sabordinate  to  orthodox  beUci,  the  fundamantal  dogmas 
of  Uie  church  seeming  to  him  intuitively  evident  His 
writings  against  Malebranche  were  collected  under  the  title 
DisKTtaiioni  twr  la  SeekoxAe  di  la  Viriti,  1693w  Baa 
Babbe,  L'At^  Simon  Foucher,  D^on,  1867. 

FOUQERES,  a  town  of  France,  at  tiie  head  of  an  amm- 
diasemmt  in  tha  dqiutniant  of  Ula-ofc-Tilain^  fHrotrf  fyt 
the  most  part  on  an  eminence  near  the  left  bank  of  tha 
Nancon,  a  tributary  of  tha  Conesnon,  by  which  the  lower 
town  is  not  nnfreqnontiy  laid  under  water.  It  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  strongest  places  on  the  frontier  towards 
Iformandy,  and  it  still  preserreasome  poitiona  of  ita  ISth- 
century  walla.  The  castie  ia  now  a  pictnresqne  ruin,  with 
abandant  evidence  in  iis  noble  towers  and  ootworka  at  one* 
of  its  strength  and  its  magnificence.  The  finest  of  all  the 
towers  was  erected  in  1242  by  Hngues  of  Lnsignan,  and 
named  after  Melnune  the  mythical  fonndreaa  of  the  family. 
The  chnrdies  of  Leonard  and  St  Snlpiee  both  datOk  at 
leaat  in  part,  from  the  ISlh  oentniy;  and  die  town^aD 
haa  a  gate  of  tha  IMi  and  a  balfiy  tower  of  tha  16th. 
Among  the  other  pablie  biuldinga  are  a  ho^tal  fonndbd 
in  1688,  a  civil  end  miUtaiy  prison,  an  institution  fordeaf- 
mutes,  an  orphanage,  and  a  normal  scbooL  The  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  town  are  considerable — the  former 
consisting  mainly  of  agricultuQtl  and  dairy  produce,  and 
the  latter  of  shoea  and  boots,  sail-cloth  and  other  hempen 
fabrics,  flannel,  hats,  and  leather,  Fouf^fes  frequently 
figures  in  history  from  the  11th  to  the  ISth  ccntniy.  It 
waa  taken  hj  the  Ekiglish  in  120%  «nd  again  in  1448; 
and  the  name  of  Snrienne,  the  captor  on  the  tffmi  oeamoot 
is  still  borne  by  one  of  the  towers  of  the  caaU&  Popnla- 
tiofi  in  18S1,  6771 ;  in  1876,  10,306. 

FOULD,  AcHiLUt  (1800-1867),  IVendi  financier  and 
politician,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Kovember  17,  1800.  Iha 
son  of  a  rich  Jewish  banker,  he  was  associated  with  and 
aftera'ards  succeeded  his  father  in  the  management  of  tha 
business.  As  early  w  1843  he  entmd  p^tical  lifs^ 
having  bwa  daetad  in  that  ywr  oa  a  dcpn^  for  tha 
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jB|MrttneDt  of  tlie  Hantei  Tjiiniv,  From  that  time  to 
his  death  be  aetively  busied  liimMlI  frith  the  aSFairs  of  his 
coantiy.  Ho  roaci'y  acqninced  in  the  reToIotion  of 
Febmary  184S,  and  i«  said  to  ban  exercised  a  decided 
inflnenca  in  Snaiic'ol  matters  od  tha  provisional  Oovem- 
nent  then  fonned.  He  ahottljr  aftorwardB  [mblishad  two 
painphleta  against  tha  ase  of  iwpcr  moDoy,  ontitled, 
J^nt  iSAw^naia  t  and  Ofiniom  d«  M.  A,  Foulil  tur  let 
Jianynat*.  Daring  the  presidenejr  Lonis  Napoleon  be 
ma  four  times  minister  of  fiynce,  and  took  a  leading  part 
in  tbe  economical  reforms  then  mode  in  France.  Hii> 
strong  conMrrativa  tendencies  led  bim  to  oppose  the 
doctrino  of  free  trade,  and  diqtoeed  him  to  hail  &a  "Coup 
<t'£tat"  and  tbe  new  empire.  On  the  SSth  of  Jannniy 
16S3,  in  coneeqneaee  of  the  decree  eonfiscating  tbe  propert/ 
(ft  the  Orleans  family,  he  resigned  the  office  of  minister  of 
finance,  bat  was  on  the  ume  day  appointed  senator,  and 
aooa  after  tajotned  tho  Qtf7ommeut  as  minister  of  state  and 
of  the  iiopOTial  household.  In  this  capacity  be  directed 
the  Paris  exbibiUon  qf  '1855.  The  events  of  November 
1860  led  once  more  to  bis  resignation,  bnt  he  was  recalled 
to  the  minittiy  of  finance  in  November  of  the  foUoving 
year,  and  retained  office  nntti  the  pnblieaUon  of  the 
imperial  letter  of  the  19tb  of  Jannaiy  18C7,  vhcn  H 
ibnOe  Olivier  became  the  chief  adviser  of  tbe  emperor. 
Daring  his  last  tenure  of  office  ho  had  rednced  the  floating 
debt,  which  the  Mexican  war  bad  considerably  increased, 
by  tho  negotiation  of  a  loan  of  300  millions  of  francs 
<18C3).  Fonld,  betides  uncommon  financial  abilities,  had 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  which  bo  developed  and  refined 
dniag  hk  yooth  1^  raitiiig  ^ly  and  tha  eastern  coaeta  of 
the  Uedituraoean.  In  1897  be  wna  made  an  hoDonty 
member  of  the  Aoademy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  He  died  at 
Tarbcs  on  the  5th  October  1667. 

FOULIS,  AMDKBtv  and  Rodebt,  two  learned  Scotch 
printers  and  pabUiben,  whoso  enterprise  and  devotion  to 
the  iatarests  of  the  higher  cdacation  deserve  to  be  gratefully 
remembered.  Bobert,  the  elder  of  tbe  two,  was  bom  in 
1707,  and  bis  brother  in  1713.  Their  father  was  a 
naltaan  in  CHaapv,  and  th^  conseqscntly  had  very 
ordimtj  opportnntties  for  intellectnal  cnlture  In  t^lr  early 
3raan.  Robert  was  apprenticed  to  a  barber ;  but  his 
ability  ottncfed  the  attention  of  Pr  Francis  Hatchisoo, 
who  strongly  recommended  bim  to  establish  a  printing 
presB.  After  spending  1738  and  1739  in  England  and 
^mca  in  company  with  his  brother  Andrew,  who  had  been 
Intended  for  the  church  and  hnd  received  a  better  educa- 
tion, he  Btarted  iMwness  abont  1740-1,  and  in  1743  was 
pointed  iMtnter  to  the  nnivetKty.  In  tbia  wne  year  be 
nonght  oot  Demetrins  FhalereuB.  tlte  first  Greek  book 
ever  prbted  in  Oloigov ;  and  tbtsMvas  soon  fdlowod  by 
the  famoot  12mo  edition  of  Horace  which  was  long 
bttt  erroneonsly  bolisred  to  be  immacnkto :  thongh  tbe 
Rnccessivo  Bbeots  wecp  suspended  in  tbe  university  and  a 
reward  offered  for  the  discovery  of  any  inocconicy,  six 
«m»B  at  least,aeeording  to  Dibdin,  escaped  dotection.  Soon 
afterwards  the  brothers  entered  into  partnership,  and  they 
continnod  for  about  30  years  to  isisue  carefully  corrected 
and  elegantly  printed  editions  of  classical  worbi  in  Latin, 
Greek,  English,  Fronch,  and  Italian.  Upwards  of  SOO 
separate  publications  proceeded  from  thnir  preBs~among 
the  more  noticeable  being  tho  small  editions  of  Cicero, 
Taeitas,  Cornelius  Nepoa,  Virgil,  TibuUus  and  Propcrtius, 
Locrottas,  and  Juvenal ;  a  b^tiful  edition  of  the  Greek 
T<atamaot,iD  BmoU  4to;  HomeTf  4  vols.  foL,  175C-I758; 
Herodotus,  Greek  and  Latin,  0  vols.  ISmo,  1701 ; 
Xeoopbon,  Greek  and  Latin,  ICvoIs.  in  12mo,  17C2-17C7 ; 
Gray's  Poems;  Pi^'a  Works;  Milton's  Poems.  The 
bnthen  epored  no  paiai,  and  Bobert  went  to  France  to 
pmenra  Bwunorfpti  of  tha  danki^  ud  to  csgaga  a 


sbiHed  eognver  and  a  copper-plate  printer.  tJnfonaDately 
it  became  tlieir  ambition  to  establish  an  iostitntion  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  ^ne  arts ;  end  though  one  of  their 
chief  patrons,  the  earl  of  Konbumberland,  warned  them  to 
"  print  for  pt^tcrity  and  prosper,"  they  apent  their  money 
in  roUeetbg  pictures,  pieces  of  scalptoro,  and  models,  la 
paying  for  the  education  aod  travelling  of  yonthfnl  ortis^ 
and  in  copying  the  masterpieces  of  foreign  art  Their 
countrymen  were  not  ripe  for  such  an  attempt,  and  tbe 
"Academy"  not  only  proved  a  failure  but  involved  tbe 
projectors  in  ruin.  Ajidrew  died  in  1775,  and  bis  brother 
went  to  London,  hoping  to  reolixe  a  large  sum  by  the  sale 
of  his  [Hctnres.  Th^  were  aold  for  mneb  leas  than  he 
anticipiAed,  and  he  rrtnnied  broken-hearted  to  Scothnd. 
where  ho  died  at  Edinburgh  in  June  1776.  The  debts  of 
the  firm  amoonted  to  j£C500.  Bobert  was-  tlie  author  of 
a  Cataloffne  of  PaiiUingt  urttA  CrUiaU  Semarl;  3  vols. 
.  .See  W.  J.  l>miau>,  A'etUa  and  Dotumtn/s  illtulrtUitt  of  th4 
LUcrary  IlUUiry  of  Gtatgote,  printed  for  tli«  Maitlsod  Club,  1S31, 
which  iitUf  alia  conttins  a  caUlogne  of  th«  vorki  fdnteJ  it  the 
f  oolii  preu;  and  snother  of  th«  pictarcs,  (tattle*,  and  boati  in 
{•Ustor  of  "alia  prod  need  at  the  ''^Acadenv  *  ^  the  oniveisity  of 
tUa^pnr. 

FOUNDIXO,  tho  art  (tf  nprodncing  solid  objecta  In 
metal  or  other  fusible  inbatances  by  pouring  tbe  melted 
subatauGO  into  mouIdiL  It  is  also  known  as  ca^inff,  and 
objects  so  produced  are  said  to  be  of  cast  metal  Works 
whore  founding  or  casting  is  carried  on  are  tt.rmed  foundries, 
and  their  proprietors  founders.  The  verb  to  found  is  not, 
however,  in  current  nso,  being  almost  entirely  replaced  I7 
cast  Tht  root  of  the  word  is  tbe  I«tin  fiatdnt. 
.  Three  principal  operations  are  involved  ia  founding:— 
(1)  mouIcUng,  or  thtfprodnction  of.a  boDow  mould  to  rfr 
ceive  tho  melted  metal;  (2)  meltinf^  or  running  down  Ae 
metal;  and  (3)  pouring,  or  filling  the  mould  with  the  liquid 
metaL  The  preparation  of  tbe  original  object  or  patten 
from  which  tho  mould  is  made  is  not  strictly  port  of  foundry 
work  proper,  tfae  founder  rccdving  the  pattern  prepared  in 
wood  from  the  original  drawings  from  tbe  engineer's  pat- 
ternmaker, except  in  thoee  cases  where  no  pattern  is  re- 
quired, and  the  modd  ii  biult  up  on  the  foundiy  floor  by 
tiie  moulder  by  the  use  of  revolving  templates,  dividing 
•nnnes,  or  other  contrivancea. 

The  metala  beat  suited  for  foundry  work  are  those  that 
poeaess  the  property  of  increasing  in  volnme  at  the  roomeot 
of  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  so  tliat  i^ 
particles  may  be  pressed  into  and  fill  np  the  finest  cavitio* 
of  the  mould  in  setting.  Fbis  property  is  best  developed 
in  bismuth,  the  alh^  of  copper  wUh  tin  and  aue  (bronze 
and  brass),  and  cast  iron.  Lead  does  not  take  a  sharp 
impression  unless  alli^ed  with  Uu  or  antimony,  as  in  type 
mota).   Copper  pUo  does  not  give  sound  castings. 

Patterns  for  tDonldtog  require  to  be  made  somewhat 
larger  than  the  cast  required,  tbe  difference  being  determined 
by  tho  linear  dilatation  of  the  metal  between  tbe  ordinary 
temperature  and  tbiit  at  the  moment  of  solidification.  This 
varies  for  different  metals;  for  cast  iron  it  is  abont 
for  bard  bronie,  ^'i  soft  bronze,  brass,  ^;  sine, 
lead,       tin,  -fj^;  and  biBmatii,  Battema  for  iron 

founders  are  tberefon  made  larger  than  the  finished  alse 
required  in  tbe  pnqxMtion  of  one-eighth  of  aii  indi  to  tho 
foot  in  their  linear  meosnrement,  on  aIIowar.ce  known  as 
"  slirinkago " — the  pattommaker's  rule  being  longer  by 
that  quantity  than  the  ordinaiy  engineer'e  rule.  Pattema 
are  usnolly  made  of  wood,  except  when  the  object  is  in- 
tended to  be  reproduced  in  great  numbers,  when  brass  or 
iron  ones  are  often  used.  Ilie  more  eaaily  funble  alloys, 
ancli  03  powter,  typo  metal,  Britannia  metd,  £&,  are  cast 
in  motdlio  (iron  or  brass)  moulds,  which  are  used  inde- 
fittitoly;  bnt  with  metals  having  a  higher  melting  point,  a 
aepazste  nionld  ia  raquiied  for  each  CM^  mrtol  mooUa 
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Wng  only  mad  with  tbaw,  for  tit*  prodnction  of  iDgota  or 
BMBM  Chtt  tf  bronght  to  dwpe  other  taeuiM,  or  when 
»  ntdal  qiudi^  of  mutaet  b  required,  as  in  chill  cuting. 

iD-nioiteiMi  cutingt  are  hollow,  the  thickneu  being 
datem^iwd  by  the  empty  apace  included  between  the  moald 
proper  vbich  repreaente  the  external  surface  of  the  object, 
and  a  fdae  moald  or  core,  which  may  also  reproduce  a 
fioiahed  torface,  as  in  cyliodera,  pipes,  <kc,  or^  be  rough  and 
ttUTCn,  aa  in  atatoary  casttngi,  where  only  the  external 
snr&GO  is  exposed.  The  material  generally  used  in  mould- 
\ng  from  patterns  is  fine  sand,  either  "  green,"  {.e.,  slightly 
dunp,  or  dry,  that  is,  dried  by  artificial  heat — the  first 
^thod  being  adopted  for  all  castings  of  moderate  siie  and 
weight,  while  dry  sand  mouldings  are  chiefly  mod  for  beavy 
castings  where  great  solidity  and  strength  are  required. 

The  principal  requisites  of  a  good  foandry  sand  are  fine 
and  uniform  grain,  a  certain  amount  of  cobesiTeness  witQout 
being  sticky,  infnsibility  at  the  temperature  of  the  metal 
pound,  and  freedom  from  combustible  or  other  substances 
gtriog  off  gases  when  heated.  These  are  best  fulfilled  by  a 
nearly  pure  qualitylof  siliceous  sand,  with  at  most  3  or  4  per 
nut  of  clay  and  a  slight  proportion  of  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron ;  the  parttdes  when  moulded  sboaM  allow  free  passage 
ifor  pam  to  eaetpt^  whiU  pisrfectly  impenoeabls  to  the 


melted  metal.  Good  foandipr  auds  aro  easily  procuied  in 
most  parts  of  the  XTnited  Kingdom,  the  best  being  thoM 
obtained  from  leoonstrueted  sindst<mei  in  the  allBTia  of 
the  Thames  and  other  large  rlTcrs,  and  the  drift  of  the 
New  Red  Sandstone  districts  of  central  England.  lo  other 
countries  not  so  well  provided,  foundry  sands  are  often  im- 
ported or  bronght  from  considerable  distances  inland. 

The  some  sand  is  used  continuously, — the  moulds  after 
use  being  emptied  into  a  pit  in  the  foundry  fioor,  whence 
the  supply  for  new  mouldf  is  taken  as  required.  '  Fresh 
aood  is  added  from  time  to  time  to  make  up  the  wasta  and 
to  maintain  the  required  plasticity,  which  diminishes  by 
constant  heating.  A  proportion  of  ground  coal  or  Aw- 
coal  is  mixed  wUh  the  sand,  so  that,  dthoogh  the  latter  k 
actually  red  or  brown  when  fresh,  It  is  reduced  to  a  dark 
grey  or  black  in  the  foundry. 

The  sand  forming  the  mould  is  held  together  by  an  outer 
frame  or  box  colled  a  flask,  as  many  flasks'  being  used  as 
there  are  separate  parts  in  the  mould.  These  are  united 
by  lugs  and  cotters,  the  top  one  being  sometimes  loaded 
when  the  object  is  large  to  prevent  it  n^ving  uuder  the 
pressure  of  tho  fluid  metal.  A  proper  division  of  the  mould 
is  one  of  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  in  foundry  work; 
where  tho  olgect  is  divinbla  by  *  central  [dane  into  tm 


Fia  1.— ArreiifemcDt  ^  Psttemi  in  csatiag  lUHway  Chsln. 


equal  and  ainilar  halToi^  two  flaaka  an  aanany  aaffleient; 
but  in  complex  and  irregnW  formi  three,  four,  or  even 
a  laigDT  Dumber  are  requind,  its  diviucHis  being  so  arranged 
that  no  portion  ai  the  pattern  orarhanga  within  any  section, 
00  that  it  may  be  withdmm  by  a  stntight  poll  without 
■baking  the  aand. 

The  ordinary  operation  of  moulding  is  as  foUows.  A 
flask  laid  with  its  lugs  uppermost  is  rammed  up  with  old 
sand  to  a  smooth  surface.  In  this  the  lower  half  of  the 
pattern  is  imbedded,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  dry  or 
udng  sand  to  prevent  adhesion.  Upon  this  a  second  flask 
is  placed,  and  sand  is  carefully  rammed  npon  the  pattern 
until  the  box  is  completely  filled,  when  the  whole  is  turned 
orar,  and  tiie  first  or  falae  part  is  emptied,  the  surface  of 
tba  upper  half  amoothed  down  or  faced  witli  sand  or  finely 
gioimd  coal  or  charcoal,  and  a  runner  stick,  which  forms  tho 
Mseage  or  ingate  for  the  metal,  inserted.  The  second  half 
u  then  similarly  moulded  in  a  second  flask,  and  when 
fimahed  the  upper  box  is  lifted  by  a  crane,  leaving  tho 
pattern  in  the  lower  one  or  drcuf,  from  which  it  is  liftsd 
^  apikes  or  rods  acrawed  on  temporarily,  a  slight  vibrating 
motion  being  set  up  by  atrikiug  it  rapidly  with  a  ijicce  of 
wood  or  iron  in  older  to  start  it  more  easily.  This  is  an 
opmtion  (d  aome  mee^,  aa  the  blowa  moat  bo  moderate 


BO  aa  not  to  risk  injury  to  the  sapd.  Froriaini  ia  mado  lor 
the  exit  of  gases  by  pierdng  vent  holei  throng  the  aaod 
by  a  fine  wire  during  ramming.    The  surfaee     the  moold 

is  finished  by  dusting  it  over  with  charcoal  or  granite. 

In  moulding  railway  chaira  and  similar  objects  of  an 
irregnlar  form  required  in  great  nnnibers,  metal  patterns  are 
used  with  loose  pieces  united  by  Spikes  and  dove-talla  for 
tho  J%e>haDging  parts,  such  as  tho  inner  faces  of  tbo 
jawR, — the  joints  being  so  arranged  that  the  strnigbt  parU 
of  the  pattern  may  ko  withdrawn,  leaving  the  looae  porta 
behind  in  the  mould,  whence  thoy  are  afterwards  removed 
by  hand.  Fig.  I  roprcssnta  in  aecUon  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind,  as  applied  to  moulding  railway  ch^ra.  The 
right  hand  figure  shows  the  pattern  in  place  wiUi  the  wid 
rammed,  and  the  loft  the  mould  with  the  pattern  D  with* 
drawn,  the  louso  jaws  or  "  core  prints  "  n,  6,  c,  remaining 
in  the  sand,  but  in  Ruch  a  position  as  to  be  easily  removed 
when  tliQ  flask  ia  turned  over.  The  pattern  is  with- 
drawn by  a  straight  pull  on  the  handle  II.  The  stop  P 
gives  support  to  tlie  coren,  <!:&,  which  represent  the  trenail 
holes  in  uie  finished  casting  (fig.  2),  and  praveut  thera 
being  dragged  away  with  the  jiattcm,  as  tboy  might  be  if 
left  unsupported.  The  regular  descent  of  the  pattern  It 
ensured  1^  the  deep  aidot.A.  and  the  guides  they  movo  in. 
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VmaSlj  foor  patttrna  ut  fixed  npon  one  table,  to  that 
fan  chain  an- moolded  at  oua  opaiatioBi  the  vithdnwal 
«f  fb*  pottara  being  effoeled  hj  lowering  tho  taUo  by  a 


FlO.  S.~-Flnl(Ii*<l  Cantlnji^ 


lljdraulic  pma  or  other-  mechanical  airaa^oment  Tho 
lower  mould  fonuiog  the  baso  of  th"  chair  is  a  nearly  flat 
^te  moulded  in  toother  macUna 

Ib  loam  Diaoldiuib  aa  need  for  laigo  pi)KM  or  eylindora. 
»'  hollow  core  of  iiua  (v  brick  ia  plai»d  io  the  contra  of 
Aa  foaiidi;,  and  around  it  a  layer  of  loooi,  thot  Im,  a  mix- 
tan  of  land  and  clay  Tendered  plastic  by  mixture  wttV  rater, 
ji  hid  on  by  trowels  and  finished  up  b^  a  rcToIriotj  torn- 
^alo  w<ffking  round  a  central  vertical  »|iindla  to  tho  dtnicn- 
aion  of  tho  interitir,  forming  the  "  nowel"  ar  ooro,  which 
iri»D  dried  ie  woihod  with  finely  pronnd  charcoal  and  miter 
Upon  thia  a  loom  pattom  ii  made  ui)  by  another  template 
r^resenting  the  outer  aurfaco  of  tho  cylimlrr  to  the  thick- 
nem  of  the  finished  work.  Thin  iu  like  monuor  is  drioJ 
and  bktok-waihed,  and  finally  a  ahell  of  briokvork  is  built 
bntatde,  leaving  a  few  inehea  ft|)ace  botweon  it  and  tho  Bocond 
moolded  anrface,  whict>  i*  eaxefuUy  filled  up  Vith  loam,  . 
s&d  forma  the  "  cope  "  or  mould  proper.  TIUs  when  dried 
ii  lifted  hj  ft  crana.  and  wtlter  aeparatm  from  tho  pattom  or 
*•  tM'lmon  *  nr  ilmce  it  ■imy  wi&  it,  bat  in  either  caoe  the 
hittfr  ii  l:oken  away,  and  when  the  c^itt  is  replaced  the 
ntoold  is  ready  for  me  ea  soon  as  the  necesnaiy  nir-T0Dt% 
ingatea,  rnnner  passQge^  &c.,  have  boen  provided.  In 
many  largo  loundrieB,  however,  gas  and  water  pipes  of 
laige  aico  an  now  produced  from  permuient  mouUa  of 
«Mfc  facod  with  a  tiiin  layer  w  aand  or  loam;  the 
«Bler  mealda,  boinp  dirided  Into  two  parta,  an  brought  ap 
to  the  work  and  removed  by  tntcke  running  upon  railways. 

Hie  method  of  moulding  for  bell-fotmding  and  etataary 
Ii  generally  similar  in  prinai>Ie  to  that  of  a  loam  moulding,, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  thickness  ropresenting  the 
fniahed  object  is  made  up  not  of  loam  but  of  wax,  and  in 
the  eaaa  of  statuaiy,  where  tho  object  is  to  on  aa  little 
netol  as  possibly  it  is  nsnatly  very  thin.  A  ploetor 
east  divided  into  sections,  taken  from  the  orijjinol  work, 
Inma  tha  matrix  wititin  which  the  wax  ia  mouId<)d  of  the 
proper  thicknesa,  the  in-iido  core  being  formed  uf  clay  with 
some  metal  bars  to  give  support,  when  the  work  i»  Urge. 
When  the  plaster  moold  is  removed,  the  waxen  surface  ib 
finished  up  by  the  sculptor,  and  the  outer  montlo  or  monl^ 
proper  is  formed  by  coating  it  with  a  porona  clay  mitiure. 
Thia  when  dried  ia  carefuHy  baked  or  burned  in  a  funae^ 
and  tho  wax  molting  at  the  same  time  I  raves  tlie  hollow 
toreceire  the  uiotaL  ft  is  sometimoa  aeceewiry  to  leave 
holes  in  the  coating  to  allow  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
anrfoeej  theeo  an  afterwards  stopped  with  idngs  of  the 
■ame  mataL  Great  can  ia  n^nind  in  the  facing  uf  the 
iogatea  and  mnnera  ao  aa  to  allow  the  mo^  to  be 
tcgolarly  aod  r,ipidly  filled,  and  prevent  any  part  of  tha 
IKtttl  netting  or  chiUiug  before  the  proper  moment 

JfeUinff, — Tliis  may  be  effecftd  either  with  or  without 
contact  with  the  fueL  In  the  former  case  tha  metal  is 
charged  alternately  with  coke,  and  occasionally  a  little  flux, 
into  a  cylindrieal  or  lUghtly  eonieal  blast  fomace  known 
as  a  enpohi,  and  aocamnUtes  in  «  boUow  or  sump  at  the 
.bottom  balowlliBtiwena  or  Uftit  pipes,  whence  it  ia  tapped 
Mb  limn       to  tbw,  attbar  diractlj  into  the  awnld  or 


more  generally  into  a  ladle,  for  eoaveyanoe  to  the  moulda 
arran^  upon  the  foondiy  floor.  Ia  tha'aeewtd  naa  the 
fuuon  takes  place  eitber  npon  the  bed  of  a  reverboratory 
furnace  or  in  'meiblea  iji  sir  fnmaees  heated  by  coke  or'by 
gueons  fuel  Of  these  methods  the  first  or  eapota  ia  only 
fitted  for  iron  fpondin^  the  reverbeiatoiy  f amace  is  used 
for  bronze  and  iron,  and  in  special  forms  for  steel ;  while 
crucible  melting  is  most  guietal  for  brass  and  bronze 
small  costings,  aa  well  aa  for  Ilia  finer  Uoda  of  steal,  or 
gwerally  for  any  metal  that  is  likely  to  be  alteied  by 
direct  contact  with  tiie  fuel'  The  description  of  thtse 
appliances  belongs  more  properly  to  the  article  Fcsnicx 
The  founder's  ladle  or  "  shank  "  is  a  bucket  or  cnp-shi^ted 
vessel  of  wrought  iron  lined  with  a  shell  of  fire-clay,  with 
a  lip  for  pouring,  having  two  projecting  bandies.  One  of 
these  is  atraiglit  and  serves  ss  a  pivot;  tha  other  with  a 
croes  bar  called  a  emtch  is  nasd  aa  a  tipping  handle  when 
t>onring  When  cf  small  sise  tho  filled  hidle  can  be  Mined 
from  the  cupola  to  tho  work  and  poured  by  two  men,  but 
when  of  large  siie  containing  eevool  tons  of  metal  tt^ 
aro  slung  from  a  crone  aod  tipped  by  a  tangent  screw  and 
worm  wheel,  manipulated  by  a  man  standing  at  a  distance. 
The  perfection  of  ladle  armngomeo^  ia  to  be  seen  in  Bes- 
Mnicr  I  process  Of  steel,  mokinft  when  several  tone  of 
mcltco  steol  an  distributed  into  a  ring  of  Ingot  aionlda  iu 
n  circular  pit  by  two  or  three  men  in  a  very  few  umntea, 
In  Kni^ip's  arrangomontfi  for  making  liuge  steel  coktinga 
from  crucibles  na  intermediato  or  eqoalijdng  ladle  is  used. 
Thi>  cn^iblcfl,  which  contain  about  70  lb  each,  are  drawn 
from  the  furnaces  in  regular  order,  end  poured  in  each  a 
manner  that  as  ttninterrnpted  stream  of  metal  is  kept  ap 
from  the  ladle  to  the  mould 
Large  costings  when  filled  from  above  an  liable  to  be 
'  Bi>ongy  or  nnsound  in  the  npper  part  of  the  mould,  or  that 
lart  fiUotk  In  such  cues  so  extra  length  is  given  at  the 
top  of  the  mould,  as  the  nnaonnd  portion  or  dead-head 
is  afterwards  removed  This  plan  Is  usually  feUowrd  jn 
coating  bronse  guns.  Sound  and  dense  castings  can  he 
obtained  by  filling  with  a  vertteal  'aide  nnnsr,  so  tiiat  tin 
metal  entera  (he  mould  from  below  and  aoBdlRes  under 
the  hydroetatio  head  represented  hj  the  vertical  height  ot 
the  mnner  A  method  employed  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth, 
of  applying  hydraulic  pressure  to  the  met^  in  the  mbuhf 
until  it  solidiflen  has  been  adopted  with  great  snccess  by 
the  inventor  in  the  prevention  of '.blow  bMes  and  similar 
imperfectiona  in  steol  fngota, 

fn  '*ehlllcaiting"apoitionofaasiirbHoftbewhdeoi 
a  part  of  the  mould  Es  made  of  east  iron,  so  that  the  metal 
broBgnt  iu  contact  with  it  is  npidly  cooled.  It  is  sdoptod 
ia  the  production  of  Palliner's  cast  iron  projectiles  fiir 
penetnting  nrmoor  plates,  roUd  fur  boiler  and  other  imu 
plates,  and  paper  gluing,  and  in  America  far  hardening 
the  trflfds  m  nOwti  wheels.  The  iron  when  is  owitaet 
with  the  chill  snvCsce  beeomes  white,  of  a  pUfy  ^stalline 
Btmctnr?,  and  intensely  hard,  while  anoh  portions  as  an 
cooled  in  eontict  with  tho  send  remain  finely  granular,  dark 
grey,  and  com|>aratively  soft.  <n.  B.j 

FOCKDLINa  HOSPITAI^  are  intended  to  savv 
children  bom  death  by  expoaore,  and  it  is  therafore  difflcoA 
to  dcaerihe  them  properly  npsrt  from  the  general  sntgect  ol 
infanticide.  Hub  practice  waa  extremely  common  among 
nearly  all  ancient  nations.  It  may  still  be  studied  iu  sntb 
horrible  inatitutipns  of  savage  life  aa  the  Areoi  of  the 
Society  Islands,  or  the  Meebra  of  Kew  South  Wales ;  am? 
it  may  be  found  in  tha  greatest  variety  of  form  among  the 
tribcri  of  Hindustan.'    The  motives  which  suggestea  tlio 


'  OfnipsN  Uoora  on  Biadu  If\fmibti4t,  1811,  with  Brovn  on 
/»nliei4*imItiMt,  18M.    Jn  Bslnohlataa,  wbera  ctiUdran  art  gfkk 
dMieiirflBMak,thsielsaes|ihenditlei»overb,  "Tba  Itulj's daa|^l«r 
duadrlnMngmnk." 

IX  -  Cr 
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pnetke  wen  ■umtttimu  Bupentitioiu,  mors  often  •ztrem«ly 
pnoticaL    As  th«  Datives  of  Qi\jarat  Mid  to  Major  Walker, 
"  Fkj  onr  dangbters'  .maiiiage  porttotu,  aad  they  sball  live." 
Tlie  feeling  here  was  one  df  social  dignity  mixed  with  the 
jrtnog  contempt  whiob  manj  savages  express  for  tlie 
fin^  life.    Bat  in  most  esses  children  were  killed  simply 
beoanse  the  parents,  hanog  no  realiwd  wealth,  did  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  clothe  and  feed  tbem.   This  is  especi- 
al^ eeen  in  the  freqDMtt  killii^  of  female  childien  and 
those  who  are  aidt  or  deformw.   In  some  placea  the 
pcaetice  bos  been  confined  to  the  children  of  coucabines,  of 
stiaager  fatheia,  or  of  moAeia  dying  from  sickness.  In 
the  earliest  society  the  right  to  kill  belonged  to  the  father, 
foatetunas  assisted  by  a  person  skilled  in  omens,  or  by  a 
conncU  of  friends.   But  the'tOage  soon  hardened  into  a 
binding  enstom  or  into  express  TegisUtion.   Thus  in  the 
•xosamona  communities  gfna  were  clearly  a  source,  not  of 
wBUnewoihr,  but  of  danger.   At  amochlater  period  the 
nmber  of  aiamily,  dr  of  uu  daoghtan,  was  often  fixed  by 
law,  aad  both  Z^rgna  and  the  BomaadeeemTin  Erected 
Ae  daughter  of  deformed  chQdraD.  This  Tidenee  to  the 
domestic  affections*  wss  probably,  made  easier  by  the  notion 
which  appears  in  Qreek  science  and  ii}  Roman  law  that 
neitfaor  the  fcetns  nor  the  newly-bom  ^hild  is  entitled  to 
the  pririlegee  of  hum&nity.    The  Oreek  pastoral  of  Longus 
{The  LoHM  of  XhMph»i$  and  CUoe)^s»ad  UM  Eetuihiuimoni- 
MOW*  of  Teceaee,  show  stilt  better  than  the  text  of  hwa 
how  the  eonsdence  ^  a  civilised  aoeie^  racondled  itself 
to  asdt  cnieltieBr   And  the  sober  Teasoning.  of  AriMotU 
{RtfnAlie,  Tii  o.  16)  goes  erni  beyond  the  enstom  ofbia. 
time.   PUny  the  .elder  dsfeuda  infantile  as  a  necessary 
fheak  on  population,  and  Quintilian  and  Seneca  bear  mtness 
to  the  frightful  mortality  among  children  exposed,  and  the 
systematic  mattlatlon  ^  those  who  survived^  Notwitb- 
itanding  the  eloqueot  protests  of  the  Christian  fathers,  it 
WIS  Bot  tpl  tlw  tiiiw  of  SsTenw  and  Caraealla  that  a  Beman 
lai^er  TCOtnred  to  maJca  the  poUe  itatement,  "Neeate 
I  Motif""  tan  torn  ia  qui  pattum  perfocat,  sed  is  qui  abjicit 
at  ^  alimoiiU  denegat,  et  ia  qui  pnblidi  locts  misariqordim 
flaoaa  aaxmit  quam  ipee  non  habet,"^   The  legislation  of 
OnutaoBQS  did  not  go  beyond  a  declaration  that  the  kiUbg 
of  a  aoD  was  parricide,  bat  the  famons  law  of  Valentinlan, 
ValeiUL  and  Chatian  (unnsqnisque  snam  sobolem  nntrlht,  C. 
TiiL  vl,  S)  pnniahed  exposure  by       lou  of  tiie  palria 
po(M44  and  secued  the  ri^ita  of  the  foater-fother.  Tia- 
al^,  hy  Nord  193,  Jtisti^  dedared  that  the  fonnd- 
ISng  ihoald  no  longer  be  the  bUto  ot  the  foater-father,  but 
nhodd  be  free.    rhis,/lioweTar,  did  not  affect  western 
Europe,  where  sodal  disorder  and  the  recurrence  of  famine 
led  to  extendve  adesof  children.   Against  this  evil,  which 
was  notjlced  by  several  councils,  the  church  provided  a 
roogh  s^tem  of  relief,  children  bdng  depodted  (Jdetati)  in 
manda  shells  at  the  cbnrca  doors,  and  tended  fitat  by  the 
Mo^smfarM  or  male  tunes,  and  then  hj  the  tMrieam  or 
fosteMannta.*   Nothing  ia  known  of  the  brephotrophia 
whtu^m  add  to  have  existed  in  the  Eastern  empire  at  this 
tim%  nor  of  tiie  pnUIc  tables  (such  as  Velleiaaa,  Bcebiana) 
wfaidi  particular  emperors  are  said  to  have  provided  for  the 
suppcKt  of  children.   The  earlier  traditions  of  a  hospitd 
at  ute  Qynosan^  in  Athens  and  at  the  Columna  Lactaria 
in  the  vegetable  market  et  Borne  ere  disputed.    It  is  in 
die  7^  *oA  8th  eentnries  that  definite  inatitutioos  for 
fonndlings  are  established  in  such  towns  aa  Trirea,  Milan, 
aad  Motttpdlior.   In  the  ISthcenturyOardas,  ardibidiop 
of  Tdentia,  is  a  eonspicaoos  figure  in  thia>  charitable  work ; 
bat.bis  fame  is  entirely- eclipsed  by  that  of  St  ViDcent  de 


'  Sw  JuUui  Patiiiu,  ivM  ds  partiu  eaporitiafu  et  ««w  mfmi  mUnt, 
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Puul,  who  in  the  reign  of  Lods  Xllt.  with  the  bdp  of 
the  countess  of  J^y,  lima,  Is  Grai^  and  other  itltpoH 
Iadie^  rescued  the  fonndlingi  of  Fkris  faom  the  boctort  el 
a  primitive  institution  nsmed  La  Couche  (Bus  St  LandryX 
and  nlttmately  obtained  from  Louis  XIV.  the  use  of  the 
Bic£tre  for  tbdr  acconunodation.    Letters  patent  were 

f ranted  to  the  Paris  hoBpital  in  1670.  The  HOtd-Dieu  of 
yens  ma  the  nut  in  importance.  No  provisiM^  ho*> 
ever,  was  made  ontdde  the  great  towns;  the  bmaao  in  the 
dtieawere  ov«rctowded  and  adounisteredwi A  laxity; 
in  1784  Keeker  propheded  ^at  the  state  woold  yit  be 
serioudy  embarrassed  by  this  increadogevil.*  Tfom  1452 
to  1789  the  lav  bad  imposed  on  die  tei^nemrt  tU  "*««< 
JtuHet  the  duty  of  succouring  chOdreu  fouod  deserted  on 
their  territories  The'  first  constitutions  of  the  Benlotian 
undertook  as  a  state  debt  the  support,  of  every  fomidUn^ 
For  a  time  premiums  v«e  given  to  the  mothen  of  illegiti- 
mate diildren,  the  *'«nfanl»  de  la  patrie."  ByihokvoC 
13  Bnimaire,  An  11  "  Tbnte  lecherdia  de  la  pateniti  est 
interdite,"  white  by  art  941  of  the  Code  Kapdtai,  **  la 
recherche  de  le  mat^mit6  eat  admise." 

JVcHue.— Tha  present  Uws  of  Franca  relsong  to  this  part  af  what 
i*  called  L'Aisiitaiice  Publiane  an  tha  deena  ef  January  1811, 
iQitmotioa  of  Fobnury  1823,  tha  deena  of  Sth  Uareh  IU%  aad 
tha  law  of  6th  Uav  ItM.  lltese  laws  canr  oat  flie  mami  pria- 
uplea^  tbalaw^  Ttii  nimafn  Aa  V.,  wUeh  eomfMahrdseaB. 
tralUed  the  tyitem  of  natSooal  poor  nlkf  catebliahed  Iqr  tha  InvU- 
tion.  The  en&ataaanst^''^  include,  baddea  aiphaas  aad  fboad- 
lings  proper,  infanla  bronght  by  their  paients  into  the  mjIom,  aad 
thoaa  Don  bi  lying-in  hoapitiiu  aad  left  then  by  their  matlian, 
ehilditn  of  peraena  nndeiBoing  a  jadicial  aenteaoe,  childres  tea- 
poraiil^  taken  iu  vhile  their  pareata  are  ia  tha  he^tal,  utd  aa 
Increaimg  number  of  duldien,  ugitimata,  iUtgitimat^  aad  aqihaii% 
who  are  aapported  by  a  system  of  ont-door  reUaf.  nia  antem 
which  reeeirea  tbam  is  a  denartsaeatd  aad  net  a  eoauaaaal  uMtt* 
tatioa.  Tha  rtaU  pay*  only  tha  east  of  inspeetloa  aad  sapctia- 
tendenoa.  There  remain  the  -''iHaM"  expawsa»  for  the  anm 
<aoiirrioa  sidentalre),  washing^- and  eleUicB;  aad  As  *!oBt*doav'' 
expensM^  which  include  (1)  tempecary  aadatanea  te  anmaRiad 
mothen  ia  order  ta  prevent  desertfon ;  (S)  allowaaeea  to  tha  faaUfv 
fathers  (ptraa  nontmlara]  in  tha  eonntiy  for  board,  eebeel  moMf, 
fcc. ;  (3)  clothing ;  (4)  trarelling  money  for  noraea  aad  childtm ; ' 
(S)  pnntuu,  kc;  and  {Vf  cspenaea  in  tiina  of  wekneM  and  for 
banalaanaappTenticafeca.  IulS8Sthelotal«cetwaslM0O,17l&a, 
of  which  2,570,171  tn.  wen  paid  by  the  ngnlar  fMiadUiw  as^am^ 
and  8,780,000  fnt  by  the  departmenta  and  commnnea,  TUl  raM*- 
aeatai  the  anpp«t  of  87,000  ehlldna.  In  1828  then  womUMW 
ehildran  anpported  at  a  coat  of  8,704,787  fia  Aa  Jiaaaai  k 
attribatad  partly  to  outnloor  nllef  ud  partly  t«  tha  snppMiiss  <f 
the  "toon^"  tS  which  then  were  HU  in  181^  and  Sf  ia 
1860.  No  psymenta  ate  made  for  the  ehildna  oftor  tha  ua  «( 
twain.  They  are  goienUy  apprtnticed  to  a  peasant  or  arnsa^ 
and  BBtil  majority  thay  nnum  under  tha  gmdiaaahip  ef  tha 
adialnisbatfve  comnisMaan  oC  dw  doBortmaat  Thaaa  eommk- 
rionera  an  dwat  to  neein  a  represeataiin  eharaetcr.  tha  — iiptilr 
of  the  commnnea  and  the  deparbnent,  the  chambers  of  eeeaiMve, 
and  the  chief  religiotla  commnaitiea  recairtng  a  tight  of  aominalioa, 
as  well  aa  the  prefect  who  repraaenta  the  etate.  The  mlaiatTy  of 
marine  have  a  legal  claim  to  the  aerrioea  of  male  faandlinn  wbieh  ia 
ieldomexerciaad.'  Theifniad«mAcniil«IaeeiMedadtothanar«ataM 
pay  ment  of  a  email  fee.  The  decree  of  1 81 1  coatempUtad  ue  ccpay- 
meiitofaIle»peiistab]f a^arentreelalmingachild.  xheaamadeena 
diTaotada"'toiir"orniTomDgbox  (Z^rearylHuIcr  in  Oemaay)  to  be 
kept  at  each  heapital.  Theaa  have  been  gradaally  diirrmllnieil. 
Tha  "  AasiataBce  PabUqne  "  of  Pint  Is  qMially  pnvtdsd  for  by 
the  law  of  10th  January  1848.  ^la  mawveoHat  i  iiaiisis  ef  a 
"directeur "  appointed  by  the  ndnlsterof  the  interior,  andassedatad 
with  a  represenUtiva  **  eonaell  da  sanreQlaaea.'*  The  Paris  Aqrlam 
for  Enbats  Tronvia,  Widi  a  small  braneh  at  Forna,  roatafais  aheat 
700  heda.  It  receives  about  4200  children  in  tha  year,  or  noMfr 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  annual  supply  in  Fianea ;  aad  tha  total 
a<renge  coat  of  each  child  for  twelve  yearaiiaaid  tobeonly  ISODftaL 
Then  iaalaoin  Faris(49  Rne  de  Joumellea)  *  private  chwttjea^d 
(Euvre  dt  V Adoption  for  the  adoption  of  mot  cnildten  and  or|diaDa. 
Among  the  better  known  school  farma  which  reodn  children  fkum 
the  hospitals  at  very  imall  ntea  of  board  an  thoaa  of  IC.  Foanct 
at  Montarny  near  Chalon-snr-SaAne,  and  of  I'Abbi  Yeday  at 
Varaignes  la  the  Dordogaa    It  ia  impoasibla  hen  to  gtva  evan  a 
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ikvteli  a£  tlu  loajf  ud  M»  eonlroTemei  wluch  haTi  Moamd  la 
Tmm  on  th«  pnodplM  of  numagenieBt  of  fnnndling  lumdUl*, 
tha  adn».Ugm  of  ".fanut "  and  the  qnUm  at  admMoa  d  frKfcsv 
•HMT^  tlM  tmufar  vf-orphus  from  om  dmrtnuat  to  tooOm, 
tbe  fie*  eMiun«iiieation  betmcn  panatudould.  tha  hygikifl  ud 
■tnleB  t^boaritah  nd  tba  ioipwtfMi  of  irattw  tha  adOMtiim  and 
neluutioB  «<  tbt  duldraii  and  tha  tighte  <<  Hu  rttia  fn  tiuir 
lotai&  Bebnoua  niaj  ba  mada  to  the  wotk  of  Tema  ud  XobU 
fkleoii  Botioed  at  tbo  end  of  this  aiticla. 

AtMwm.— Id  thit  oomrtTy  tha  airangomeBta  for  Ihe  ralief  of 
foiuid£jwa  and  tiia  appropriaUon  of  pnblic  fiinda  for  that  pnmao 
my  nvch  naembla  thoae  in  Jnoca,  and  can  baidlj  ba  naamlljr 
daKribsd  apart  fmn  tha  general  qnartioni  ol  local  mTanmsat  and 
MOT  kw  aomintatntica.  The  OommiaoiMta  dea  Hoa^oea  <3vilea, 
MMercr,  an  porelr  commojul  bodiea,  although  thay  recdn  peca- 
niagj  atthfrmft"  mm  both  the  depottmenU  and  the  alcte.  A 
deone  ^  ISll  direeted  that  then  ahoold  ba  an  •O'lmn  md  a  wheal 
for  vBceiTing  fanndllnga  in  every  amndlaaemeat  Tba  laat  "wheel," 
that  of  Antwerp,  woa  doaed  in  ISM.  The  preaaiU  law  <^  80th 
Jnlj  1S84  diatliigDiahea  foundlinga  bom  of  nnknown  parenta  from 
infanta  abandoned  bjr  known  parenta.  Of  tha  former  the  ooat  ia 
dirtded  between  commnne  and  piovinoe ;  of  the  latter  the  ooet  falla 
entiralj  oh  tha  domfcOf  de  Ktmtn.  The  law  of  IBSi  directs'  that 
lha  Ji^te  budget  ahall  contain  an  annnalfonndling  nbaid;,  which  la 
diatribntedaamutha  previucea.  Hie anppreaaion  of  tlie  "whaela" 
ie  anppoaed  to  mto  radnoed  tha  anbaiajr  from  94,008  fn.  to 
M.O0O  tn.  i*  1878,  and  the  nnmbcr  of  foondlinn  from  7708  la  1849 
to  6746  in  1880.  Tbe  neat  naaa  of  the  fonktlioga  m  in  Brabant, 
that  is,  in  Bmiods,  which  in  1873  p«dd  ont  nearlr  800,000  fn. 
«a  their  account.  In  tha  Hethcrlanda  man;  of  the  foundlinga  are 
aant  to  tha  "brgnf  etJoiiea,"— agiicultutal,  (pinning;  and  wcanne 
aatahliahnaBfa  ^trodnoed  in  1810  in  imitation  the  French 
4MUdtwt»»diciU.  They  alao  naemhle  the  FlemiA  tolH  (vrtorfcf 
A  H/ormt.  (Sea  A*  /MMtiljMw  d*  BimfaitamM  el  it  MwyoM 
m  Bafique,  1850  k  1880,  par  U.  P.  Lantx.) 

Jialf  mnryiieh  in  feuudUnghoapitalat  pure  and  atmpl^  otpbana 
and  etW  deintata  cliildMB  bong  separately  proTided  for.  Pied- 
auit  baa  IS,  maUng  an  aasnal  «qienditare  of  1,084,000  fra. ; 
Oeno*  liaa  8»  witt  an  e]qietiditaia  of  860,000  fra. ;  Lombanly  has 
IS,  with  an  expenditure  ef  1,488,000  fis.;  iai  tbeVmiliahaa  16, 
with  an  ex2«nditD7e  cf  833,000  (v.  In  1870  the  groea  ei;Rndit»e 
bi  Italy  on  foundlinga  alona  was  6,014,764  fra.,  mere  than  twice  the 
Mom  expended  on  pauper  Innaticai  The  law  concemiDa  charitable 
works  (Sd  Angnat  1883)  contemplatea  tha  ereetion  of  a  ehati^ 
board  in  cTeiy  commune.  At  preaent  both  the  oommunal  oonncil 
and  the  proTin<daI  deputation  hare  certain  rights  of  control  over 
eharitabb  admioiatratton.  (Sea  DeUa  OariiaPrtvtUiva  in  Itali^ 
%T8ig>>o''uo.)  In  Rome  one  branch  of  tha  StBMrilo  in  Basda 
(aocditdfhmi  tba  Sehda  Saxonnm  hoilt  In  788  hyKinglna  in 
tba  Bo^)  hM^  daet  the  time  of  Pops  Sixtos  IV.,  been  devoted  to 
fanndlingB.  For  tea  yean  before  1869  tbe  aantial  aTen^  of 
children  admitted  was  1141,  of  whom  88S  wen  Bsearlalnad  to  be 
iUa^timate  aid  800  bgitimata,  the  lest  vneertain.  The  aTenge 
annual  number  of  fotindlingt  anintortad  ia  S28S,  tha  averaM  annual 
dantbs  981.  Tbe  death-nU  in  the  hospital  la  said  to  be  88*78  ;  ia 
iha  coontry  at  the  nnndng  honaea  IZ'SO,  The  CSmjermtey  is  far 
tin  ■nnport  of  f oandling  girb  who  after  passins  through  the  hospital 
de  not  get  settled  in  lib.  Tbe  whole  institution  coats  80S,8<»fi«. 
Mr  Hunn.  (See  T)u  CharilabU  ImUlutiant  if  Some,  by  Caidinal 
Uoiiehiiii)  b  Vaiaee  the  foundling  hoatdtd  b  uOled  "I'An- 
mmA.U.''  It'neeiTes  yearly  abont  WOO  ''Brit  della  Madonna," 
aa  tb^  an  called.  It  mnat  not  be  canfonnOod  with  the  mon 
famous  Albetgo  Beelnaotio,  or  Seraglio  del  Poreri,  which  Is  :an 
OTdinsry  charity  for  the  education  of  children  and  the  maintenance 
of  infirm  old  person*.  The  chief  fionsa  at  Florence  ia  called  "  degli 
Innocenti'*;*  at  Genoa, 'tiie  "Pammatone';  at  Milan,  "Santa 
Catarina  alia  ruoto."  In  Venice  the  Caaa  degli  Kiposti  or  foundling 
hospital,  founded  In  1840,  and  raceiTing  4fiO  children  annnaUy, 
was  recently  separated  from  the  "Rinnione  di  Inatitnti  Pii."  and 
wlaeed  under  nrorindal  adminiatiation.  The  splendid  lency  of 
UM  last  dogs,'  LDdorioo  Manin,  la  q^iad  to  tha  support  of  abont 
180  chSdini  br  the  "  Congre^uiona  di  Carfta  "  acting  through  30 
parish  boarda  (depntaziona  fratemata). 

ulMtria. — In  Aostcia  foundling  heepitala  occntded  a  very  pn>- 
ninmt  place  in  the  general  inatmetlona  wiiich,  by  reecrlpt  datod 
18tb  April  1781,  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  laaaad  to  the  chariUble  «!• 
dowment  comrafsaiDn.  Acting  under  the  advice  of  Count  Boneqnoy, 
tha  author  of  T)u  IfrigfAw-rty  Love  Amoeiatiot^  whidr  supjilied 
Ant  Bohemia  and  tlibn  the  emrdre  with  a  typo  of  poor  law  adminia- 
tratioB,  tlie  empetgr  provided  for  the  case  of  dcatitnta  children 
befon  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  caaes  of  dcHtitnU  eirlc  and  inflm 
poor.  Thli  class  of  children  inclndea,  bealdca  fonndling*  proper, 
tho  eUldreti  bcni  fn  lying-in  bospltaia  of  onmarriod  -women,  and 
tbe  ebildran  of  uamanled  women  who  can  jihow  that  they  have 
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been  suddenly  eooAned  whan  on  thtir  way  to  tha  lylng-ih  bo^tal, 
and  even  in  some  cases  le^timata  children  Whose  parenti  are  pre- 
vented bv  iilnaaa  <a  other  tempoiaij  canaa  ftom  muntaining  them, 
and  orpnans  when  below  tM>agB  taqnired  iet  to  ■ 

n^fular  orphanaga.  In  1818  Ann  finmdling  a^buna  Aa 
fying-ia  houses  were  declared  to  ba  state  Insti&tions.  Tbej  were 
aceorduglv  su^qwrted  by  the  state  .treasury  until  the  fundamental 
law  of  SOtn  October  1880  liaaded  thuro  over  to  tlie  provinrisl  com- 
mltteca.  They  are  now  local  institutions,  dependiu  on  pivvinusi 
fundi,  and  are  ijuite  eeparate  from  the  or^naiy  parochial  poor  insti- 
tute. Adminion  is  gtatuitona  when  the  chila  is  actually  found  on 
tlto  vtteet,  or  ia  sent  by  a  criminal  court,  or  where  uie  moth* 
undertafcea  to  aerre  for  four  months  aa  nnne  or  joidwlfa  ia  w 
aarlum,  or  prod  aces  a  certificate  from  the  pariah  ptiest  and  "  poor' 
father'' (tbe  farisbinsneetorvidBrths  Bmaqngy  schane)  that  die 
bsB  M  wart'  In  auer  easM  mmtenti  of  80  to  100  flotinB  an 
made.  Vbsn  tWo  months  dd  the  cbfld  is  sent  for  six  or  ten  yean 
to  the  bouses  in  Iho  nelgiibaRriiood  cf  rc^eetaUe  msnied  persnia, 
who  have  eertificatea  fhrn  the  police  or  the  poor-law  autaoritjeo, 
and  who  an  inflected  by  th*  latter  and  by  a  apecial  medical  officer. 
These  penona  nccive  a  eonstsntly  diminishing  allowanne,  and  ths 
arrangement  may  be  determined  by  14  daya'  notice  on  cither  aidtk 
Tha  foeter-pannts  may  retain  the  child  in  their  aerviee  or  empk;* 
ment  tffi  the  ace  of  twenty-two,  but  the  true  pannts  iqay  at  any 
time  reclaim  tbs  fonndling  on  leimUnrabg  the  asj^lum  and  oon- 
psnsatiiv  tbs  foater-pannts.  Tha  enlightened  prindplee  sf  tba 
nacrlpt  Of  1781,  with  r^ard  to  tba  genenl  and  technical  edueatioB 
ef  tha  bhildnn,  do  not  aeem  to  be  carried  out  in  nractiDC.  It  la 
said  that  then  an  in  the  empin  85  fsundling  bos^Uls,  noairing 
annually  IM.OOO  children. 

f  Kruy. — Under  tiie  Oreeh  syitam  of  vestty  relirf,  which  IkAm 
Toj  elBdently  at  Conatantinoiue,  a  lane  sum  is  spent  on  found- 
linga. Then  is  no  hospital,  out  .the  chOdren  an  Drought  befon 
the  five  memben  \iwh»foi)  the  veatry  (fabriquc)  m  paiiah  church 
committee,  who,  acting  as  tba  anHntares  or  god-iather,  board  out 
the  child  with  some  poor  family  for  a  amiU  monthly  payment^  and 
afterwards  provide  the  child  with  noma  sort  ti  remuneruiva  woA. 

Xumbt. — Under  the  old  Bnariaa  mica  of  Peter  L  foondlitui 
wen  leodved  at  the  ehnich  windows  ny  a  staff  of  woUtai  paid  ot 
tha  state.  But  aince  the  ndgn  of  Cathartna  11.  the  feoadliM 
boapitalsbavabesDia  thehsndaof  theprovindal  oSoarafpaUtt 
eherity'  <prykas  obaheatvoinago  pryxrcaya).  Tba  j[Ka(  aeatnl 
Institntions  (Voopitatelaoi  Bom),  at  Moscow  and  St  Fetmibarg 
(with  a  branch  at  GateUaa)  wen  founded  by  Catherine.  VJm  a 
child  is  brought  the  baptismal  namois  aaked,  andarecdptisgiveti, 
'by  which  the  child  m^  bfc  reclaimed  up  to  tha  aga-of  ten.  Tlw 
dwther  may  nune  her  chfld.  After  the  uaual  period  ot  six  yean  in 
tbe  oonntiy  very  great  can  ia  takM  with  tha  edneation,  eepedally 
of  Ae  more  ;pMnjsing  children.  Of  the  M.OOO  seat  annually  to 
tbeee  two  boasts  trtm  all  pasts  of  Bnssia,  only  26  -pm  esnt.  an 
said  to  raadi'majoritr.  Tha  heapital  ia  stilL  bowanr,  a  valnahU 
source  ofreeraitsfcrUta  mbUa  avrtea.  Hanbna  (3As  JMmMm 
a/  PapuJaHom,  vtd.  i.  p.  l84)  baa  mada  a  vislmt  attaok  oa  tMM 
Rusciaa  charities.  He  srgnes  that  they  diaooon^  mairi^  and 
therafore  popohtlott,  and  that  the  bast  management  le  anahla  to 
pnvent  a  high  mortally.  He  adda  i  "An  ocoaaienal  child  mmdar 
from  laUa  ahama  la  aaved  at  a  very  IdA  price  if  it  can  be  dose  only 
by  tlie  aaerifica  of  aome  ot  tha  beat  and  moat  useful  feelings  of  ns 
humanhsartlna  great  part  of  the  nation."  It  does  not  q)|)tar, 
bowam,  that  dm  rate  <d  ill^tlmaoy  in.Bnaaia  b  Oompai^v^y 
high;  itb  aoln  the  two  greU  citlea.  Tbertghtaof  parents  ont 
the  children  wen  very  aiach  natridod,  and  those  of  tbe  Oovm- 
ment  much  extended  by  a  nfcaaa  iasacd  I7  tba  ampsrer  lIldMlaB 
in  18S7.  The  most  emuient  Bnodan  writer  on  lUa  subject  ia  M, 
Qouroff.  Seehb  JbcAmhMfur  I«  .O/oati  3ViN(t^aadiMwr 
rhitlofrt  dtt  BnfaiiU  Trowttt,  Paris,  18S8. 

In  Jmeriea  the  foundling  boapitala  an  chiefly  private  charitten. 
Then  b  a  large  One  Called  the  Ouna  in  the  dhr  of  Mexico.  The 
honae  for  giria  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  b  onoa  a  year  frec|uented  by  mm 
in  want  ot  wives,  each  af^dioatlon  Iwing  eonadered  bv  tba 
managers.  In  Brazfl  then  on  aevenl  hooaea  of  mvey  BiitiM* 
linSr«i<I  «q»«n»«  •*  tl-ioj" <*  private ^««««. 

The  foundlins  asylum  of  tile  daten  of  charity  ia  Haw  ToA  ym 
opened  in  1889,  In  1878  it  recdved  UM  lafcaliaottbi^  wf« 
ofd.  The  annual  coat  b  116,000  ddlan.  A  crib  b  plaeai  fa  tta 
veatibule  at  night,  and  the  name  and  data  of  Mrfli  an  g— aijy 
left  with  the  child. 

Great  frtlxte— The  Foundling  Hosidtol  rf  umdoa  «M 
pontcd  by  Royd  Charter  in  1739  "  for  the  malntenanoe  aad  odw 
tion  of  expoail  and  dosorled  young  cUldren."  The  P<«<Knof 
Captain  Thomas  Coram,  who  b  entitled  to  the  whole  oedit  oJ  the 
foundation.*  states  as  its  ol^jocU  "to  pnvent  the  fh.q;nentmnr«n 
of  poor  misenble  childiwi  at  their  £irth.  "wlto suppn- Jhe^; 
hmSsnonstom  ofoxposiagaew-taiB  *^!«  ^  P^to 
At  fint  no  qocatloBiwwea^about  Aildef  pent.brtadbtia- 

■  ANhan  hat  HipMsl  ■*  a  «iiir  (Awdlsa, » 
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Kniiliin^  mark  wm  put  «■  mch  eliiU  bjr  tlu  pannt  Tbmn  weru 
odau  Duirkad  ooini,  trlutEtta^  ^mm  of  aotton  or  libbDn,  tum*  writ- 
taa  on  mmjm  of  Pf¥*'* '  ctotho.  If  ujr,  wm  cmfoUj  mconla4- 
Om  «tti7  b,  on  tba  bnut,  cuat  <«  th«  bead."  Tlio 

MBoatim  OMMU  too  nwMtoai,  and  •  §jttem  of  baUotiag  with 
n4  lAlto,  Hkd  blwk  ball*  wu  wloptad.  la  17&8  tlio  Hoom  of 
Ooounottt  euM  to  « iMotettoB  ttwt  wl  ebUdien  oHimd  iboald  In 
found,  that  local  wailidag  plaM  •boold  b«  appointsJ  all  onr 
Um  ooontTf,  and  that  the  fcmda  ihoaM  ba  pubKclr  goanntaed.  A 
baakat  waa  aeoonliagly  hnng  oatdda  tbo  uoaidtal ;  tha  marimnm 
un  for  waa  laiaed  from  two  to  twelve  inpotha,  and  a  fldod 

pf  children  pimrad  in  ftom  the  country  wofkhooaea.  lu  len  than 
four  jean  14,931  eUldmn  wera  pnaanted,  and  a  Tile  trade  grew  np 
among  T^imnta  <d  andertaldag  to  carry  ohildm  from  tha  oonntiy 
to  tko  hartal, — aa  nadalakiiig  which,  like  tha  French  mancun,' 
tkaf  oAm  did  not  perfonu^  or  paifonnad  with  great  cmel^.  Of 
1 18,000  only  MOO  tirad  to  ba  apprantioed  ont  The  total  ez- 
waa  abMt  £800,000.  TUa  alanned  the  Houae  of  Commona. 
thrarlw  Mt  a  UU  wUch  propoaed  to  niaa  tba  aaoeaaary 
ftiada  by  faaa  mm  a  genwal  ayatam  of  parochial  r«^(i*tratioo,  tbay 
aama  to  the  cMwlnaion  that  tha  indiaeiiminata  adnuaiion  abonld  M 
diaoottttnaad.  The  hoqrtt^  being  thoa  thrown  on  its  own  laaonreea, 
adopted  a  pamidoDa  ■yatem  of  raceiTinc  children  with  oonslderabia 
NDii  («,f.,  £100),  which  Munetiniea  lad  to  tiie  children  being  re- 
alainadlty  thapannt.  Thlawaa  finally  rtoppod  in  1601;  ai^  it 
ia  mw  a  ntadamenbd  rule  that  no  money  ia  raeeiTed.  The  oom- 
ntttaa  of  enquiry  araat  now  ba  Mtiafiod  of  tha  prerioni  good 
ofaaraeter  and  pnaent  naotaai^  of  tha  motfier,  and  that  the  father 
•ftba  child  baadeaerteditandtbemothar,andthattlMTaeaptionof 
tha  child  will  {Bobably  nplaoa  tha  mother  in  the  eonna  of  virtna 
and  la  tha  way  of  an  AMMt  Urdihoad.  Tha  priaei[da  ia  ia  fact 
that  laid  down  hy  naldlsg  in  7W  Aim»— "Too  tma  I  an  afraid 
It  ia  tlwt  loany  womea  have  beconw  abandoned  and  have  annk  to 
tiM  bat  dagraa  of  Tica  bj  being  nnaUa  to  ntrtava  th«  flrat  BUp." 
Al jmaant  tha  hoapital  aapporta  about  500  childnm  np  to  the  age 
of  Uteo^  The  anraga'annnal  niunber  of  apjdicationa  ia  886^  and 
wf  admiariona  41.  The  ohildion  naed  to  be  named  after  the  patrona 
and  gorambr*,  bnt  tha  treasaier  now  {WpATM  »  liat.  After  three 
yaaia  ia  the  eoontry  tha  children  coma  back  to  town.  At  aiztaan 
tha  rirta  an  noaially  apMentioed  as  swfaata  for  fovr  yeaia,  and 
tlie  htfys  at  the  age  of  fooiteea  as  mecbaniea  for  sarea  yean. 
Than  H  a  small  benaTalant  fkind  fcrjadulta.  The  hospital  baa  an 
laoona  of  abov*  £1L00(^  iMA  will  ba  anormooaly  incnaaad  in 
im,  whe«  tha  leMaholJi  of  tha  Lamb's  Coodoit  gtoondi  «xpir«. 
rim  Um  ttmcm  AmfA  bnOt  brJaooboan  in  1747  tl|e  hfNpital 
dariTsa  a  Mt  jaao—  «f  £600.  Tha  miHiaal  aerrica,  which  waa 
orW Dally  sue  by  tka  bUad  ohildrea  only,  waa  made  fashionable 
bythaitBMamaitf  BfHsnJel,wboftaqB«rtlyhadthe  "Uesiiah''  pet^ 
funuad  there,  sad  who  beqncathed  to  tbanoapitBla  MS.  copy  tinll 
soon)  of  his  gnateat  oratorio.  The  altar-piece  is  VTest'e  piotnie  of 
Uhrist  pnaentiDg  a  little  Child.  In  1774  Dr  Barney  and  Signer 
Ofaiilini  amda  an  onsaocshrfal  attempt  to  form  in  oonsexion  with 
ilia  hoivital  a jpabUo  mnaia  achool,  in  imitation  of  the  Conserra- 
toiinmof  thoOMtlMat.  Is  1847,  lunrora;  thapnaantsncoaaafnl' 
"JBTsollaBBBa**  orabartSObqysWBBalBrtad.  Tha  edoeatioaal 
•ftota  of  Miris  hm  basB  laud  auaDea^  aad  thahM^talaappUes 
■■Bj  to  ths  best  anar  and  nary  faaada.   The  oarly  con- 

■eziM  between  the  hoapital  and  the  eminent  ptdnten  of  the  reign 
•f OaonalL isoosof ozttomeiateiaat  ThaazhilMtioDaorpi<.tBTea 
at  the  roondMag,  whieh  were  organized  by  the  Dilettanti  Clnb^  nn- 
donbtMlly  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1708.- 
Hogarth  painted  a  portnit  of  Oi^tain  Coram  for  the  hoepttU, 
which  also  oontsins  IQs  March  to  FinchleT,  and  BouUUae'a  biut  ^ 
HaadeL  Garar\  tha  foander,  was  remariufala  tot  the  Tcraatili^  of 
his  pabtic  spirit.  Ha  did  aaeh  for  the  derelopment  of  Georgia  and 
Hm  Seotia.  (Saa  Bidtrg  «"•<(  OIM$  ^  Iht  Foundlinff  fiomitaL 
Memoir  t/itaflMHagr^^lir  J.  Bmmlow,  Sdod.,  188S.) 
In  1704  the  Fonndling  Hosinlal  of  Dnblia  was  opened.  .-  Ho 
ioqniry  was  made  abont  tna  parsnta,  and  no  money  ncetVod.  From 
1600  to  SOOO  children  wen  recaiTed  annually.  A  large  inoome  was 
darired  from  a  datr  on  coal  and  tbri  produce  of  car  licedcea.  In 
18S3  aa  admiaaLctn  fee  of  £5  was  charged  on  the  pariah  from  which 
the  child  came. This  i«duoed  tha  annual  arrimla  to  abiMt  SOO. 
la  1839  the  aelect  committee  on  the  Irish  miaceUaneona  catinatas 
Tooommended  that  no  farther  aaaiatanoa  ahonld  be  siren.  The 
hospitsl  had  not  pceaerrad  life  or  o^icatod  tba  CDaadliaan  Tha 
mortali^  wu  aoulj  4  ia  5>  and  the  total  coat  £10^000  *  vaar. 
Aoeoidia^r  fa  1 W  Lnd  Glenelg  (then  Irish  SaoMMT)  doatd  tin 
institnttM.  ' 

.  Seodaad  nevar  amas  to  hsTO  poaaeaaed  a  fonndltng  boaptUL  la 
1799  John  Watson  left  Ainda  which  wen  to  be  apidiied  to  the  [dous 
and  charitable  natpeoa  "of  prercntiof  child  murder"  by  the 
catablishmeat-or  a  homltal  for  reccinog  prurnant  women  and 
taking  can  of  their  ehudren  as  foundlinga.  But  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1822,  which  seta  forth  *'  donbta  as  to  the  propriety  " 
rf  the  original  pnrpoae,  the  money  waa  giren  to  tmateee  to  eti^t  a 
Lo^iital  lor  .i1m  UMntcasaea  aad  edocation  of  destitate  chitdtsn. 


Hie  ftindamrntal  dUTeRnot  between  Scotland  and  moat  otliar  Pra* 
tcatsnt  ceuntrios  on  ths  one  hiuid,  and  these  CatlwUs  ooonlria 
which  hare  adopted  tha  Code  MapoliFon  on  Iha  other,  is  that  in  the 
former  pmoaediiuB  Idt  aliment  luay  be  taken  agaiast  tha  pnlatm 
(Uhcr.  Henca  the  mother  ia  not  helpless.  Ska  cannot,  iMwvnr, 
in  Scotland  depoait  her  bastard  in  tha  poodwnss^  anlese  ska  baMll 


is  eatitlod  to  lalief  aad  pttpand  to  » thn« ;  aadfoUsf  iaof  i  

glraa  only  ao  lonat  aa  the  mothv  la  wot  aUa  to  aappoK  hamlC 
Aa  inlhnt  abaolatcfydeaertadwoald  of  aacaoritobs  taken  coiwaf  by 

tha  poor  Ivr  anthori^.    It  is  in  Soetland  a  cnmt  at  eontmca  kw 

In   *i  f    a  wrwini*        "  ' 


to  *■  ezpoee  "  a  yoong  ehild  to  the  risk  of  death  or  to  any  i 
dagger  ;  and  it  it  also  an  offence  agdnit  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845 
for.^thcr  the  mother  or  the  putative  fatlier  (who  has  aokaowlcdgsd 
the  patemiW)  to  deeert  an  iU^Umate  child.  In  P-gi**-*  tha 
oS^ce  ia  defined  aa  the  abandoning  or  eiqioaing  a  child  nwkr  the 

Xof  two,  whmby  ite  life  ia  endangered,  or  Its  health  ia,  or  ia 
It  to  be,  pennanantly  inlnrod  {U  and  28  Viet  c.  100,  |  ST). 
BuaiUck  this  the  promiooa  of  Um  Indnatrial  Schools  Acto  afnrto 
a  hqgge  nnqwrtioa  of  the  oasaa  of  bomalaas  sad  deacriad  oUIom 
which  la  other  oonntriaa  might  ba  antnetad  to  tkn  fbtwdlmg 
heapitals.  And  ladead  the  aystero  boarding  ont  paapar  chiUrea 
aaams  to  have  realised  most  of  the  adraatiees  pnmiaad  bv  tha 
hM|Rtol..  The  dlMgreeable  featan  of  the  ScoUh  pmotiea  ts  tha 
number  of  women  who,  without  any  flMling  of  ehame,  gat  n  I^Hy 
of  illegitimate  children  by  different  fathers,  whom  thaj  attadt  ia 
sneeesrion  for  aliment.  The  rato  of  ill«gittmacy  in  aona  Seotdi 
oonnties  haa  laaclmd  14, 15,  and  10  par  cent  It  ia  not  UUy, 
however  that  the  boapita]  priadple^,  thoogh  earwT  at  its  wont 
fanit,  ttat  of  aeent  adaiissloa  withont  iafoity*,  will  anr  ba 
received  in  Gnat  Britain  or  Inland.  Tba  key-mota  of  pohMs 
opinion  on  tba  qatatlon  waa  probably  stmk  by  Lord  Broos^aai  b 
hU  XiOen  lo  air  AwMisf  ilmnjlly  am  iAs  Abtm  iff  GhariUm.  and  bf 
I)r  Cludman  In  hia  CbWfaa  JEbaMMjrqrXwvi  Toieiia.  TlMtns 
eolation,  however,  depends  leaa  on  abrtnwt  political  reanoning  tliaa 
on  prudent  management  of  eziating  inatitatioas.  In  Fraaoe,  fa( 
instaaoe,  a  great  fund  of  nnctical  akll]  in  admioiitntion  ban  been 
acoamalatcdl  In  Great  Britain  the  aril  may  be  mon  aalaly  left  to 
private  charity  and  religions  eSUL  If  fewer  womaa  fikU  thMc, 
then  ia  perh^  a  pnfouoder  degiadatioa  of  thoae  who  do. 
n*  followtaa  an  tba  maet  taprntaat  (raMoutta  worka       tM*  wMin 

UMtmaialUtltiitM  Mmltda  gn/nlt  TVwn-M.bjr        T  1  11  MmilfaTiM. 

Parla,  UtT.  Tllfl  •nlban  v«(«  emfaMnt  mtdkal  own  at  Ljtmt,  maiiiiili  i  with 
ths  admlnWlstloa  of  tba  rngadllns  honltaL  Xcmarla,  At  Jftniti 
fyonA  f%  2 erfM  Part*.  ISM.   HtnL  Oil  Fludttl^—r  «^  dmt  FlaMmtm 
Jfan^c,  Vtaoaa,  laan  bamlnalyuu,  **  Dm  Armenman  >ad  4le  AraMaoMMs- 
S«b»iajt."  la  XtmdUdm  atamlm.  pCTUn.  H70.  Am  EaUldt  tfaWlaUoa 
thlibaakvaiifaiElliMlBU7t,brllrC.B.EaWirka,Ur.,ta  Iba  tBtMNif 

tbi  CbarMy  On^alaatlea  tacMy.  bat  k  Sm  am  foMala  Me  flinaia  cStta^ 
fBiueaaMMtoa,  BoMeiOMat  WorowtieB  awr  alMko  ml  la  tt*  Ra|Nnaea 
frnt  t^n  ta  reralKB  Oaanlaa.  niaiilLam  Co  ibt  Laeal  Cgnma— I  Utwt 

by  ttw  FardKB  SeereUrr.  Attounlt  ni  l^n,  WI\  toL  M,  a.  ISfS.  See  alw 
tha  vcH-liitormail  aitkiM  Mil.  Ei^vlrat  and  da  Hail«r,  bi  vala.  >m  aaS  tv. 
ef  lb*  Rtfm*  in  Dtmw  Mmim.  Tba  rctaraam  to  Mwilaajaiaa,  bfrU  dn  laA, 
iKlU. «.  aud  14  VoU^  Otit.  fktl^  artlGia  -  Charild;'  an  men  «(  m*nrr  tiM 
afpnctkallniarMt.  (V.  CU 

FOUNTAIN,  a  ipring  of  mbr.  The  tena  is  a|^icd 
in  a  restricted  sense  to  •aeh  ipringB  vltethar  M  by 
natural  oi  artificial  mo&u,  haws  BmnganwDta  Iramn 
art  at  a  point  where  the  irater  emerges.  Pore  water  is  to 
necessaty  to  man,  and  tlie  degree  of  plonty,  coostoocy,  and 
'  parity  io  which  it  is  procured,  transported,  prepared  for 
osQ,  and  dietribnted  in  ^pnlons  districts  in  bo  Aur  a 
standard  of  civilisaUoa,  that  it  hardly  oeema  Dnreaaon- 
able  in  Paoaanias  to  pat  it  amoog  the  criteria,  aaking, 
with  reference  to  Panopsqs,  if  that  can  rightly  be  called 
a  city  which  haa  aoithar  mler,  gymnanam,  fonmi,  nor 
faantaht  of  watar.  Among  the  Qreeks  we  kam,  mainly 
filom  Paasaniaa,  that  foontains  were  very  common  in  tha 
citios ;  aad  springs  being  very  plentifol  in  Qreace,  little 
engineering' skill  w*aa  required  to  convey  the  water  from 
place  to  place.  Receptacles  of  sufficient  size  wore  uada 
for  it  at  the  springs ;  and  to  maintain  its  pnri^,  stmetores 
were  raised  incloeing  and  corering  tha  receptade. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  ao  beneficent  an  object  as  a 
^)ring  of  water  should  ba  eonnet^  with  religiona  bdiat 
It  ia  certwn  that  ontil  modem  tuaes  foontuias  hsTe  bo« 
iu  some  way  connected  with  the  reli^on  of  the  peofla 
among  "whom  they  sprang,  and  dedicated  to  on*  or  ouar 
of  it&  persoQolitiee.  In  Greece  they  were  dedicotad  to  gods 
and  goddeases,  nymphs  and  heroes,  and  were  froqoMitly 
placed  in  or  near  tomptes.    TI19  referenoaa  to  fonntuiM  1^ 

>  An  M.'  de  Mnrisy  b«*  ■a'ld,  the  Mnfant  (ravsf  exIUs  naleacor;  b* 
bss  besn  T^bced  tqr  Oe  Ei^faiU  tutitU. 
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FMuaniaB  an  freqnent,  bat  be  girn  no  full  dMcriptioni. 
That  of  PireuB  at  Corinth  (mantionrd  olio  by  Heroaotw) 
wu  fonned  of  white  stooe,  and  coatatned  a  nomber  of  cells 
froCD  which  the  pleosant  water  Sowed  into  an  open  boain. 
Legend  connects  it  with  the  nymph  Pirene,  who  shed  saeh 
eopioos  tesn,  when  Iwweitiog  her  eon  who  hod  been  bIiud 
b7  DLuu,  that  she  was  changed  into  a  fountain.  The  cit; 
of  Corintli  pooeised  man^  fuuntains..  In  one  near  the 
rtatoes  of  Diana  and  BUUropluwi,  the  water  flowed  through 
the  boob  of  the  liotM  Fegasn&  The  fooirtain  of  Qlance, 
inclosed  in  the  Odeam,  was  dedicated  to  Olaoce,  because 
aiw  was  said  to  hare  thrown  herself  therein,  belienng  that 
ttb  water*  could  counteract  the  poisons  of  Medea.  Another 
Corinthian  fonntun  bad  a  bronze  statue  of  yeptane  stand- 
ing oa  a  dolphin  from  which  the  water  Sowed.  Tim 
foantain  constructed  hj  Theagenes  at  Megara  was  remark- 
able for  its  else  and  decorations,  and  for  the  onmber  of  its 
colamns.  Om  at  Lena  was  snrronDded  with-pillara,  and 
ths-atmetora  contained  a  nnmber  of  aeata  aflbrdiog  a  cool 
Munmer  retreat  Keir  'Bhtm  was  a  gnre  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  and  in  it  a  fenatahi  of  water.  Patuuiaa  givea  a 
dafiute  aroliitoctnra)  detail  when  be  saya  that  a  fountain 
at  Fhtna  was  reached  from  without  by  desceadbg  steps. 
Ujstieal,  medicioal.  surgical,  and  other  qualities,  aa  well 
as  Biqwntatara)'  origin,  were  ascribed  to  fountain).  One  at 
Cyuue  near  l^yeia  was  eaid  to  poeaess  the  quality  of  end0w> 
ing  aH  persons  deeceodioginto  it  with  power  to  see  wbaterer 
they  deeiied  to  see ;  while  the  legeods  of  fountains  aud 
utlwr  waters  with  strange  powers  to  heal  «•  nnmerona  in 
many  knd&  The  fonntain  EDseaenmns  at  AAens  was 
called  Ofellirrhoe  before  the  time  the  water  was  drawn 
from  it  by  the  nine  [npes  from  which  it  took  its  later  name. 
Two  templee  were  shore'  it^  according  to  Pansanios,  one 
dedicated  to  Demetsr  and  ProBerpino,  and  the  other  to 
TrtptolatDna.  The  fonntun  in  the  temple  of  Erechthens 
Mt  Athena  was  supplied  by  a  spring  of-  salt  water,  and  a 
Binilar  ^ring  supplied  that  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon 
ffimas  ^  Ibntuea. 

ThoBgh  no  donbt  most  tribes  of  other  than  nomadic 
labifea  A  life  sinat  hare  contrived,  -in  their  settlemente, 
iypliaaeea  of  avme  kind  for  maintuning  the  supply  of  water 
«oMtaat  and  pdM,  very  few  remains  of  these  hare  been 
f«iod  that  possess  any  degree  of  architectural  importancei 
Laymrd  menUons  an  Assyrian  fountain,  found  by  him  in  a 
gorge  of  the  river  Gomel,  which  consists  of  A  series  of 
faaains  cut  b  the  solid  rock,  and  descending  in  steps  to  the 
■tceom.  The  water  had  been  originally  led  from  one  to 
the  otiier  by  smaU  condnits,  the  lowest  of  which  wu 
1 1  neiMMilnil  1^  two.nuajpant  lioua  fn  nliet 

The  wateren[q)ly  of  Rome'  and  the  norkt  aaxiliary  to  it 
wen  eo  a  scale  to  be  ezpeeted  from  n  people  irf  snob  neat 
pceetical  power.  The  remains  of  the  aqnedaeta  mieh 
■betdied  tnm  the  aij  acroea  the  Ounpanu  are  nmongBt 
tlM  most  striking  monnmmte  of  Italy.  VitmTins  (book 
vUL)  gives  minute  partienlars  concerning  the  methods 
to  be  enpttTod  for  the  discovery,  testing,  and  distribution 
ot  water,  and  describes  tlie  properties  of  different  waters 
with  grsat  care,  proving  the  importance  which  was  attached 
to  theea  maOeia  by  the  Bomans.  The  aquedneta  supplied 
the  baths  and  the  public  fountains,  from  which  last  all  the 
popolsee^  except  sadi  aa  could  afliad  to  pay  for  a  separate 
inpe  to  tiwir  honae^  obtained  thdr  water.  Those  fountains 
4rwe  tlwrefAce  of  huge  size  and  numerous.  They  were 
fonned  at  many  of  the  eaatella  of  the  aqnedncts  (see 
Aansoncr).  According  to  Titmvius,  each  cakdlum  should 
iMTio  three  ^pm, — one  for  public  fountains,  one  for  baths, 
and  the  third  for  private  aonses.  Considerable  revenue 
WH  drawn  tram  the  poasesaon  of  private  water-pipee.  Tlie 
Sooim  fbontalna  w«re  general^  deenated  witti  figures 
ud  headfc    Vraitlaias  warn  often  also  the.  onuunent 


of  Borani  villas  and  oonntiy  hnmss;  tn  those  ao  aitnalad. 
the  water  generally  fell  from  above-  into  a  laige  maiUe 
basin,  witbat  timet  a  seeond  Ml  into'a  ttfll  lower 

ceptacle. 

To  the  remaina  of  Pompeii  we  are  indebted  for  much 
exact  knowledge  of  Roman  antiquity  in  its  minutest 
particulan;  and  nut  the  least  interesting  of  the  disio* 
terred  forms  are  those  of  the  publio  and' private  fountaius 
whioh  the  .  city  poaseaud.  Two  adjacent  bonses  in 
Pompeii  had  veiy  remarkable  fonnbuns.  One,  says  Qell, 
'^is  covered  with  a  eort.of  moeaie  consisting  f»f  vitrified 
tessene  of  different  coloura,  bat  in  whicli  blue  predMninates. 
These  are  sometimes  arranged  in  -not  inelegant  patterns, 
and  the  grand  divisions  as  well  as  the  .borders  are  entirely 
fonned  and  ornamented  with  real  sea-sheD^  neither  calcined 
by  the  heat  of  the  eruption  nor  changed  by  the  lapse  of  so 
tnany  centuries  "  (Pomptianat  L  196).  Another  of  large 
sice  was  rimilarly  decorated  with  marine  shells,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  Imva  bone,  two  aenlptured  figures,  one  of  which,  a 
bronn^isaaidtobeuithomnsenmatNaploe.  Tbisfonntaim 
projects  5  feet  7  iaehea  bimi  the  irall  against  which' it  in 
placed,  and  is  7  feet  wide  in  front,  while  the  height  nf  th> 
atrnctorenp  totfaeeaves  the  pediment  is  7ifeet  7  inchea, 
On  a  central  column  in  the  piscina  was  a  statue  of  Cu[Md, 
with  a  (^9ve,  from  the  mouth  of  which  water  issued. 
Cioero  had,  at  his  villa  at  Ffffmin,  a  fonntun  which  aaa 
decorated  with  marine  shells. 

Fonntains  were  very  common  in  the  op«  spaces  and  at 
the  croeswaja  in-PompdL  They  wen  anpplied  1^  leadm 
pipes  from  the  raservoin,  and  had  little  ornament  cxcqvt  a 
hnman  or  animal  head,  from  the  month  of  which  It  was 
arranged  that  the  water  shonld  issue.  Not  only  did  simple 
running  fonntains  exist,  but  the  remains  of  jrU  tCtan  have 
been  found*;  and  a  drawing  exists  representing  a  vase  with 
irdouble  jet  of  water,  standing  on  a  pedestal  placed  in  what 
is  supposed  to  bare  been  the  impluvium  of  a  house.  There 
was  also  a  jtt  tCtau  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  peristyle  of 
tlie  Fnllonica  at  Pompeii. 

As  among  the  Qreeks,  so  with  tlie  early  Celts,  traces  of 
snpmtitions  bdieta  and  nsagoa  with  lelatioo  to  fountaiua 
can  be  traced  in  monumental  and  kmodaiy  nmaloa. 
Near  the  village  of  Primaleon  in  Britmny  was  a  vety 
rematkaUe  monumen^ — one  possibly  aniqne,  aa  giving 
distinct  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  anciait  cult  of 
fonntains..  Here,  according  to  Freminville,  ia  a  .dolmen 
composed  of  a  horixontal  table  supported  by  two  stones 
only,  one  at  each  end.  All  the  space  beneath.this  altar  is 
occupied  by  a  long  aqnate  basin  formed  of  huge  flat 
stones,  which  recatrea  a  fountain  of  water.  At  Lotmrist  i* 
another  vestige  vi  the  Celtic  cult  of  fonntainii  Beneath 
the  church,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  lull  upon  wUd^  it  b 
bnilt,  is  a  sacred  fonntain,  near  which  is  erected  an  aocieot 
chapel,  which  with  its  ivy-covered  walls  has  a  m<at  romao- 
tie  appeuanee.  A  Oouiic  vault  protects  this  fountain. 
Miraculous  virtues  are  still  attributed  to  its  water,  and  on 
certain  dap  the  country  people  still  come  witli  offerings 
to  draw  it  (see  La  Poiz  de  Freminville,  AtUiqiiitii  dt 
la  Bretagne,  u  101).  In'the  enchanted  forest  of  Bioehe- 
lande,  so  famons  from  its  ctmuerion  with  Merlin,  was 
tlie  fountain  of  Banntoo,  which  was  said  to  poaaesa 
strange  ehataeteristiea,  Whoever  drew  water  from  it,  and 
sprinkled  the  step*  therewith,  pcodnoed  a  tremendous 
stom  of  thunder  and  hail,  accompanied  with  thick  darK 
ness.  , 

The  Christian  missionaries  conld  not  easily  overcome 
belief  so  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  so 
strengthened  by  doily  practices.  By  a  wise  stroke,  Fhethor 
of  p^y  or  instinct,  findiog  themselves  unable  to  eradi- 
cata  the  atqierstitiona  wnliw  ascribed  mlnenbna  power 
to  ndci  and  woodSf  stnama  and  fooniaina,  vti  connected 
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Umdi  wttk  Ou  dirioifiM  orUw  old  reti^oni,  th^  changed 
tk^  form  ud  dinctioo  bjr  dodicatiiig  Umm  olgMto  to  the 
Tii^Q  and  to  nints,  so  nuking  tho  force  of  tb«  old 
btluf  to  iiutnuiieat  for  Itt  owq  orerthrow. 

FonDtoiu  wen  attocbed  to  the  new  religioQ  hj  tho 
•ncttoo  of  atatnes  of  Uia  Tirgia  or  of  soiata  apoa  the 
po8«ibl7  rads  atroctares  tliat  collected  the  water  and  pre- 
•orred  its  purity.  There  i>  some  Quiforoiity  in  the 
architectarol  characteristica  of  these  atrvctiirea  dnriog  the 
Kiddle  Ages.  A  very  comi  ioq  form  in  rural  dittricta  waa 
that  in  which  tlis  fooatam  was  reached  bj  deaeending  atopa 
{fitUaine  ffrcttt).  A  large  baaio  receiTsd  the  water,  §ome- 
Hmea  from  a  epoat,  bat  often  from  the  spring  itielf.  This 
koain  was  covered  by  a  sort  of  porch  or  rault,  with  at  timet 
moulded  arcl^  and  scnlptnred'  ^^res  and  escutchooili. 
On  the  bank  of  the  Oain  at  Foitiera  is  a  fountain  of  tliis 
kind,  the  Fontaine  Jonbert,  which  tl^ongh  restored  in  1697 
was  originally  a  stmctore  of  the  14tfa  century.  This 
kind  of  (onntaia  is  frequently  decorated  with  figures  of 
the  Tirgin  or  of  aainta,  or  with  the  family  anna  of  ita 
ftntnder;  often,  too,  the  water  is  the  only  ornament  of 
the  ftmetore,  which  beora  m  aimpls  inscription.  A  large 
number  of  these  foantuns  are  to  be  found  in  Brittany  and 
indeed  throughout  France,  and  the  great  antiquity  of  some 
ef  them  is  prored  by  the  soperstilidns  regarding  them 
which  still  exist  amongst  the  peasantry.  A  form  more 
eommon  in  populoos  districts  was  that  of  a  large  open 
barin»  round,  aqnan^  polygonal,  or  lobed  in  form*  wiui  a 
eolomnar  atnietnre  at  the  eenti^  from  the  lower  part  of 
which  it  via  arranged  Uitt  aponta  ahoald  iaane,  pUying 
into  on  open  basin,  and  anppl^g  vessels  brought  for  the 
pnrpoae  in  tiie  cleanest  and  quickest  manner.  The  columns 
tike  Tory  various  forms,  from  that  of  a  simple  regular 
geometrical  solid,  wiUi  only  grotesque  masks  at  the  spouts, 
to  that  of  an  elaborate  and  ornate  Gothic  stmcture,  with 
^Sgores  of  vi^ini^  siiints,  and  warriors,  with  mouldings, 
arches,  crocket^  and  Sniala.  At  Provina  there  is  a  fountain 
aaid  to  be  of  the  13th  eeutory,  which  is  in  form  an 
hexagonal  vase  with  a  large  column  in  the  centre,  the 
Ga[tttol  of  which  is  pierced  by  three  mouths,  which  are 
fnnushed  with  heads  of  bronze  projecting  far  enough  to 
cast  the  water  into  the  basia  In  the  public  market-place 
at  Brunswick  is  a  fountain  of  the  15th  coataty,  of  which 
the  central  stmcture  is  made  of  bronze.  Many  fountains 
are  still  existing  in  France  and  Qernuny  which,  though 
their  actnal  present  structure  may  dato  no  earlier  than 
the  15th  or  16th  century^  have  been  foond  oa  the  place 
of,  and  perhaps  may  almost  be  considered  aa  restorationa 
of,  pc*-txiatbg  fodn tains.  Except  in  Itoly  few  fonntdns 
are  of  eariier  dato  than  the  14th  century.  Two  of  that 
iMto  are  at  the  abbey  of  Fontaine  Danish  near  Ifayenn^ 
and  another,  of  granite,  is  at  Limoges.  Some  of  these 
Ifiddle  Age  fountains  are  simple,  open,  reservoirs  inclosed 
fat  stmctore)  which,  however  plain,  still  carry  the  charm 
that  belongs  to  the  stone-work  of  those  times.  There  is 
one  of  this  kind  at  Cully,  Oalvadoap  wjdled  on  three  sides, 
nod  fed  from  the  spring  by  two  circular  openings.  Ita 
only  ornamentation  is  a  small  empty  niche  with  mooldiogSL 
At  lincdn  is  a  fountain  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  in 
front  of  the  church  of  St  Mary  Wickford.  At  Durham  h 
•no  of  wrtsngfflar  pUn,  which  bears  a  statue  of  Neptane. 

The  decay  of  architectural  tasto  in  the  later  centuries  is 
shown  by  the  fountain  of  Limogso.  It  is  id  form  a  rock 
rapreaentiug  llount  Pamsasns,  upon  which  are  carved  in 
miaf  Api^  the  hone  Pegaana,  Fhihwopl^,  and  the  Mine 
Uuaaa,  At  the  top  Apoih^  in  16th  eantary  coatomSk  playa 
a  harp.   Bocks,  maa,  asd  aheep  fill  np  the  soeoe. 

About  the  eaiusat  dmwing  of  any  dnnkiog  fountain  in 
Eag^aod  ooeois  In  Uoxon^  fWer  l»  AiUtiimii  and 
OtQgnviU  (lfM)t  it  ti  "aBtnotutod  hys  dtan.  wUeh 


waa  made  hy  Ur  John  Leal^  and  let  upon  a  compoaito 
column  at  Leadenhall  owner,  in  the  mi^or^ty  of  Sai  JobA 
Dethick,  Knight,"  The  water  spring  from  the  top  and 
bose  of  the  column,  which  stands  upon  a  square  pedestal 
and  bears  four  female  figures,  one  at  least  of  whiu  repi»- 
aente  the  costnme  of  the  period.  This  fountain  is  referred 
to  and  a  copy  of  the  engraving  given  in  Chamben's  A»£ 
of  Dcyi.  The  public  drinking  fountains  in  towns  asd 
villages  are  now  very  eommon  and  quite  secular  cd>jecta. 
lo  the  East  they  are  a  very  important  institution.  In 
Cairo  alone  there  ore  300.  Theae  "■ebeeb"  are  not  only 
to  be  aeon  in  the  dtie^  but  are  ploitifnl  in  tho  fidds  and 
villages,  and  the  great  number  of  t^em  endowed  for  the 
grataitous  anpply  of  water  to  the  passengers  is  referred  to 
by  Lane  as  proving  tho  posseesion  by  the  Egyptians  <rf  a 
l»nevolent  and  chuitable  character. 

Purely  ornamental  fountains  and  jets  d'ean  are  found  in 
or  near  many  large  cities,  royal  palaces,  and  private  scats. 
The  Fontana  di  Trovi,  at  Borne,  is  vny  large  and  very 
eelebrated,  bat  from  an  arUstie  mriot  of  view  about  aa  bad 
work  u  oould  possibly  be  eonettved.  It  waa  erected  ooriy 
in  tho  laat  century  under  Pope  Clement  XIL,  and  has  lUI 
the  characteristics  of  decadence.  La  Fontana  PaoUna  and 
thoee  in  the  piazza  of  St  Feter'a  are  perhapa  nest  in 
celebrity  to  that  of  Trevi,  and  are  certainly  in  better  tast& 
At  Paris,  the  Fontaine  dea  Innoccns  (the  earliest)  end  thoee 
of  the  Place  Boyol,  of  the  CSiamps  Elys^  and  of  the  Place 
do  la  Concorde  are  the  most  noticeable  The  fountain  of 
the  lions  and  other  tomtaiM  in  the  AUiambra  Palace  ars, 
with  their  aurronndinga,  a  Teiy  magnificent  sight  The 
tsigest  jeu  tteoM  are  £oao  at  Versailles,  at  the  Sydenham 
Crystal  Fabco,  and  at  San  Ddefonso.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last,  these  are  supplied  from  artificial  elevated 
tesenroirs. 

For  information  regardbg  the  geological  conditims 
which  cause  natnral  springs  and  aid  in  Uie  formation  of 
artificial  ones,  see  Aktb&iar  Wkua  (v.  hx.) 

FOUNTAINS  ABBET.  Bee  Abbst,  toL  L  p.  1& 
FOUQU^  FaiBDEiCH  HmBiCH  Eabl,  Baboh  db  u 
MoTTB(I777-1843},oneof  the  most  industriousand  popular 
of  German  anthon  in  the  early  part  of  this^entnry,  was 
bom  Febraary  12, 1777,  at  Brandenburg  onlte  HaveL  The 
family  of  De  la  Motto  Fonqnd  was,  aa  the  name  sni^esla, 
of  French  extraction,  but  \aA  been  driven  from  France  by 
the  revocafion  of  Uie  edict  of  Nantes;  and  Fonqui'o 
grandfather,  having  entered  the  Prussian  army,  nee  to  the 
rank  of  general,  and  become  die  friend  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Fouqni's  fatbttr,  at  one  Ume  n  officer  of  dragoons, 
lived,  at  the  date  of  the  boy's  Uttl^  in  retiiemeBt  at 
Brandenbnrg ;  end  Ui  mother,  who  died  in  1788,  wis  a 
daughter  of  the  Hofmancholl  tod  Schl^ell  of  Beasan. 
The  little  Friedrich,  ^[odson  and  namesake  of  tho  great 
king,  wss  brought  up  in  .he  neighbourhood  of  Potsdsm, 
first  at  his  father's  estate  Saoro,  and  afterwards  at  Lentike, 
a  proper^  to  wliich  they  removed  when  he  was  nine  ysaia 
old.  An  only  cliild,  he  waa  edneatad  at  home  by  a 
auecesrion  of  tntoia,  one  of  wboea,  the  anthor  Atunt 
HOlae,  did  moA  to  enooorage  the  boy's  literary  tastce.  Tb* 
aomewhak  rooDohmotts  home  life,  alao^  waa  tdiaved  by 
hididaya  apoot  with  relations  in  a  romuido  old  cutis  near 
Halle,  and  by  brilliant  visits  to  Potsdam,  whence  he  came 
with  his  little  head  turned  by  glimpses  of  the  revered  Un^ 
by  blasto  of  military  music  and  the  tramp  of  soldiers,  f 
When  the  French  Bevolution  broke  out,  the  young  Fonqnd 
eagerly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  royal  family.  He  boeama 
diseoutented  with  the  proepect  of  studying  law  at  the 
BDtveieity  of  Halle,  and  in  1794  entered  tho  army  as  ■lAm 
<oauJ!d«r  Canui  in  the  grand-dnke  of  Weimar's  cuirassier 
Ri^tmeBt,  then  in  tho  field.  At  tbe  s«a  of  alnttesn  hs 
Mrrad  in  tha  anfiaitiuufeo  csmpaigB  of  Oa  BUBej  and 
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for  mnoA  jmn  tfterwaidft  he  led  a  half  mUitory  biU 
GtWBi7  li^  wiUk  liii  ng^ment,  irhoN  liaadqavten  were 
flnt  et  Aflchwdeban  ud  theo  at  BOekebnig. 

^oaqsj  toUTied  ■mj  earl;  in  life ;  baft  the  OBion  wu 
an  nnhappy  one,  and-  ended  in  divorce  Id  1802,  when 
ttUl  oolj  twentj-fiTe,  he  married 'hia  aeeotid  wife,  the 
widowed  Fran  von  Rochow,  better  known  u  CarDline, 
Baronte  de  la  MoUe  Foaqai,  henelf  an  jutbuees  of  eome 
note ;  and,  haTuig  obtained  hts  diachatfs  from  wi&tuy  ter- 
Tiee^'he  retired  to  hie  wife's  famil;  «atat«  o(  Mannhuueo. 
matt  J&tbenan,  daroting  himself  to  the  stodf  of  Italian 
ud  Spanish,  and  to  btii^ng  ont  his  first  i!iotk,J>rawuaitiAt 
^liA,  onder  the  feigned  name  of  Pell^rin  (1804).  The 
Tohnu  was  paUiahad  1^  the  brothers  SeUegel,  and  their 
names  mn  enoni^  to  win  popolarity  for  what  FooqnA 
himself  afterwards  caUed  a  "SdiQlei^erk."  It  was  followed 
by.  Xotnamm  atu  dem  Thai  Sawmol^  ud  by  two  puys, 
a»»Fati  mi  the  Beh,  which  appeared  ^tdtoneondy. 
Ghsernd  bgr  praise  from  the  Ikothaia  SdlsBal,  Fonqod  set 
to  wnk  with  Roawsd  Tiaoar,  and  in  19w  psbliihed  a 
mtrienl  randering  erf  an  ud  pner  romaDce,  Hie  hittont 
wm  sdim  Jtitttr  Galmy,  und  eitter  mAAmu  Btnogm  vtm 
Brtlagnt.  In  the  aame  year  ^)peared  the  poem  ScUUo'm 
Todtt^tkTf  the  joint  work  of  Bernhardt  and  Fooqn^  who 
sUU  wrote  under  the  name  of  Fellegrin ;  sod  in  1608  he 
polished  Alui*,  a  romance  in  3  toIs.  Thia  won  for  him 
many  literary  admirers,  perhaps  the  chief  of  whom  was 
Jean  Fanl  Friedrich  Biehtar.  iSiffurd  der  SeUtm^mOdttr 
fjpobUdMd  180S)  waa  fonndMl  on  tlu  story  o(  Uw  Ni» 
Mngacilied,  and  fonned  tiie  fiitft  ol  a  eoUaction  whidi 
meared  in  1818nnderthetitle JT^UnMpwIi;  ^SF^^anlwas 
ue  first  work  pnbliihed  in  Foaqni's  own  namei  In  181 1 
anwared  a  play,  Sginkaird  *cnd  Snma,  two  tdIodus  en- 
titled Valtrldnditehe  S^amipitle,  and  the  chivalrio  romance 
Der  ZanAmvuf.  Coigointiy  with  Fran  von  Helvig  of 
^delbecg  he  isiaed  a  Tat^enhtuk  der  Sagm  wid  Legen- 
4m  (1812-19X  *>kI  friend  Wilhelm  Nenmann 

bwn  «  pariodical  called  Die  Muxn  (1613-14).  An- 
tiSm  coDaetioo  of  phys,  Schampidt  fOr  PmMt%,  was 
mhlfahadtn  1S13,  and  in  1814  Corona,  a  poem;  and  Z>cr 
T*Mm»d,  a  romanoe,  forming  the  first  of  a  seriee  in  six 
Mpaiate  Tolomes  entitled  KUim*  Romcau  (1814-19).  In 
IM  same  year  (1814)  be  pnUished  a  series  in  fonr  parte 
eatiUad  the  JokrtuaUh,  the  sprug  ntunber  of  which  con- 
tained his  romance  Un^ju,  the  eummer  number  Dit  beiden 
BoMptituU,  tbeaatmnn  nnmber  Adauga'*  RUur  vaAAlgi* 
mi  Jpamiht  and  the  wintw  nnmber  i^nfrosi  vnd  leuu 
flyUbfoi.  Die  Fakrte»  Thiod«^$  dee  liUbulerej  anoUier 
itny  of  duTalry,  appeared  in  1814,  and  waa  eonsidered  Iqr 
BimqvA  himself  to  be  one  of  hie  most  anecessfnl  works. 
Ib  1910  he  translated  a  tragedy,  ^mmmm,  from  the 
G^panish  of  Cerrantes,  and  publUied  also  Det  Sdnj/er* 
XorT*  dee  Oroeeen  Oebitrt  md  Jugendjahrt^  and  a 
tragedy  called  the  Pitgerfakri.  Ueanwhile,  in  Febroaiy 
he  had  RjoiBed  th*  aimy  as  lientenant  of  cavalry, 
■Dcl  tito  Bairawly  aaemd  iria  his  life  at  t^  battie  of 
LBlMi.  Aftw  the  batUsb  whUa  he  ma  canying  an  im- 
portant dispatch  over  oonntry  at  night«  his  horse  stnmbled 
uto  deep  water ;  and  this  misadrentnre  reenlted  in  an 
iUnsss  which  disabled  him  for  further  serrice.  He  received 
an  honourable  disdurge,  was  presented  with  the  decoration 
of  the  "  Johanniterorden,"  and  promoted  to  the  tank  of 
najor  of  cavalry.  The  invalided  aoldier  now  tetnmed  to 
his  wife  and  daughter  at  Nennhausen,  and  again  took  up 
Ua pea.  ffia  wue  Asd la  1831  \  aad, haviagnmoved. to 
Hid^  he  Burriod  there  for  the  thlid  tioM  He  delivered 
leetana  ia  EUle  on  the  history  of  poetry  and  (.ther  forme 
of  Utecatare,  aad  had  gone  to  B«4in  with  the  purpose  of 
Isetoring  then  also^  when  ho  died  laddoal/,  Jaaaary  23, 
t843.i«ad6«. 


TbtlbDtnriBffltelUtotUi  jntbliotionaftom  1£17  downvrudi: 
—DU  IPiHMlfrMfm  AMm  m>  Or^m  AltAu  vo»  XtedfMtijw 
[Uli);  ^ftiMMMhrAMMsoAlSia-SO);  Der  JAnl  Av§iaUte» 
Kotmiut  Rmaut^n/mDwtiMmdtJmeml  (1819);  Btftrmitdi» 
Ouaelin  <1881);  aitrmymut  vo»  SlatJ  1193.1);  Der  VeMgU, 
jyudtLiii*,  nd  SiUer  Elidoiu  (liii];  S^ugUtOdtr  BeivMUu»d 
FmmdMt «»  JtMnan*iM(j«rMU(n2eii^lSS4);  Ld/enAekhrt^nfe* 
da  Zdittgl.  PrtHU.  Oateral*  der  MaMerie,  H:  A.  Barm  de  ta 
UatU  PoiquHUU);  a  collMtion  of  hit  poatuin  B  vol*.,  oontain- 
ing  nort  of  his  iTiin  and  druna*  (18ift-S7);  OttMM*  der  Jung- 
/KiK«ni(M«M(l8Sa);  DtrSattgeHaitfav/derjraHiitrgilSUy, 
aoitrtd  V.  BsAel,  ttM  maaOritelf  BiigrapkU  (1838);  iUn  Hot- 
gana  (IBW) ;  JAn«Ut>«««i  w.  AVmI/m  (I8SS);  iN«  iFetbtidU 
(18«M0) ;  BtehUi»  tern  der  IMttUlin  (1887}:  Der  Ptmetiktimtr 
Ouinuiier  (1S48);  LOtnigteekidiU  du  Sotm  Friedritk  it  Im  iMti 
Fvmui,  a^fga^wt  dwxk  ik*  Wtttf  (1840);  Om(A«  mud  EbUt 
""mimr  Stwundertr  (1840)  t  AutgupMU  tftrki  da  Bam  Vr.  it 
la  Moat  FwfU,  AtugaU  letxler  Smd  (1811).  A  piwthnauBH 
lanutice,  eatttbd  Ah^  Md  Bum,  oder  dU  S/^iaupie^ — i\% 
JbMMM  «w  dtr  OrttLucMd*  daU  wmdii  JoArA,,  waa  paUllihcd 
In  1844  ;  alw  a  eolkottoa  aiititled  OeUitehe  OtdichU  (16UX 
OtrieOither  Luderml>aU  (ISOS). 

FouqnA  popalari^  wat  great;  but  ha  had  the  mis- 
fortoaa  to  mtlrn  It  Adkeiide  of  the  brothsn  Sdila|d 
aod  the  Rfliauaoe  BdMMl  ia  Qemumy,  he  became  <»o  of  ita 
most  ainsbioas  rt^iresentatives.  There  was  a  time  when 
Fonqn4's  volumes  were  in  every  Qennan  hcasehold,  and 
petite  waited  eagerly  at  the  libiaries  for  hii  newest  work. 
Bnt  he  lived  to  see  the  change  in  literary  taste  which  shelved 
the  romance  schoc^  and  wittt  it  almost  alt  his  own  writii^ 
The  greater  part  of  theee  are  being  now  quickly  forgotten, 
tluae  wbiah  have  aorrivod,  and  will  samve^  the  varia- 
UoBS  of  popular  tasta^  are  his  lonances— the  JStnierrii^ 
aad  the  contents  of  tiio  .JeJineeaten,  especially  the  ex- 
quuite  Vn^u,  whidi  has  always  been  considered  his 
masterpieee.  FonqnA  wat  not  an  intellect  of  the  very 
highest  order,  neither  was  he  a  man  of  intense  feelings ; 
and  those  who  expect  to  find  in  his  works  deep  thiAing 
or  highly-wrought  ^ossion  will  be  disappoiDted.  Should 
they,  however,  desire  the  gracefn),  tlie  romantic,  the 
fixqnisite,  it  is  there  in  abundonce.  They  will  fiud  a  bean^ 
ana  simplicity  of  style  nnsutpasBed  in  the  Qeiman  Ua- 
guage ;  plots,  light  and  airy,  laid  in'  scenes  of  opsl  bun 
For  Fouqn4  aimed  at  ethereal  beauty,  deli|^ted  in  wwd- 
paintia^  and  flitted  eontinnally  between  the  glories  of  a 
'crimson  Bpantsh  sunset  and  the  cold  steel-blue  of  a  north 
Qetman  nif^tfall.  There  is  in  his  works  plenty  of  sweet 
pathos,  cj  a  kind  which  may  wet  the  eye  but  never  wrings 
the  heart ;  tliere  is  also  a  truly  .German  love  of  the  weiid 
and  snpemotural ;  bat  their  especial  cdiaracteristic  is  theli 
pure,  ^valrio  tone : — '*  Aa  ideal  of  C!hristiaa  km^thood," 
saya  the  traaabtor  of  WilJutM  Jftieter,  in  his  .Gmaim 
Smaue,  "  wheacesoever  borrowed  or  derived,  has  all 
along,  with  more  or  less  disUnetness,  hovered  round  lus 
fancy.*  It  is  in  aQusion  to  this  xame  characteristic  that 
Jean  Fanl  Ricfater,  Fonqud's  iUnstrions  critic  in  the 
Heidelberg  Jairhikher,  has  ^ristencd  htm  "  Der  Tapf ere," 
or  "Ihe  Valiant.'' 

or  Foen^'a  wttike,  Um  Undime,  the  ZcttOerrinf,  AOauga'* Sitter,- 
•ad  Sialram  hava  base  tfaadated  into  KndUL  Hm  tnialallcm 
of.,4jlM^JUH«rfaht<^MO»waaAHWUH,       (K  U.) 

FOUQUET,  KrooiAS(16IS-1680),  viscount  <rf  Uelun 
and  of  Tanz,  maiqnis  of  Belle-Isle,  superintendent  of 
finance  under  Louis  XIV.,  was  bora  at  in  1619. 
Destined  to  official  life^  he  waa  carefnlly  edncated;  and 
so  evident  was  hia  superior  ability  that  be  was  appointed 
master  of  reqaesti  at  the  age  of  twaaly.  He  waa  only 
thir^-five  whea  ho  obtained  the  importaat  post  of  prv- 
eureitr^Srat  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  (1650).  Dnrini; 
the  civil  war  Fouqaet  devoted  himself  to  the  iotoreets  of 
the  queen-mother,  Anoe  of  Anstria,  and  enjoyed  in  return 
her  protection  aad  patronage.  At  her  instance  he  Wsa 
called  in  1652  to  the  office  of  enperinteadent  of  finance. 
Tha  flaaaca  wen  timi  ia  a  atate  of  the  atmost  disorder^ 
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from  tli»  long  wan  and  tha  aliamalaa  giwd  of  eonrttara 
and  offldala ;  and  it  !a  stated  tiut  Fonqnat  for  a  time 
pronded  tha  means  of-  meating  tha  ezpanMS  of  tlia  atate 
ooi  of  hia  own  fortaoe  or  by  loans  obtained  on  Kt»  own 
miSi-  He  had  long  been  in  the  confidence  of  tha  flnt 
retiUMer,  Cirdiaal  Muarin,  and  was  his  teolous  instrument. 
Bat  Boon  after  t^  marria^  of  Loaia  XIV.  a  qnatrel  broke 
oak  betweMi  Omb,  and  thanoifottli  aa^  waa  h&at  on 
fay  wins  tha  oUwr.  The  ineraa^Bg  dafidt  in  tha  treaanry 
•bumed  the  Idng;  inqturiaa  ware  addreaaed  to  Colbert, 
who  was  eeer^y  amUtiotu  of  meeaading  Foaqnet  u 
Buniater  of  finanea,  and  ha  conseqneatly  made  t]ie  wont 
ofthecase  icaitist  Fonqnet  The  extravagant  ezpenditars 
and  parsoi^  ditpUf  of  the  soperintendant  aarred  to  in- 
Mnufrtha  iU-will  (>(  the  king.  Fooqnet  had  bought  the 
poet  of  Bella-late,  and  strangthanad  it»  fortificationa.  with 
s  Tiaw  to  tiding  nfon  there  'n  eise  of  diagraee.  He  bod 
went  enormona  sanu  in  boUding  a  palace  on  hia  estate  of 
vanz,  whidt  In  its  extent,  magnificenc^  and  aplandonr  of 
deooratton.  was  almost  a  fnvcaat  of  VersaiUes.  He  had 
flhariihed  tlie  hope  of  saceeeding  Mozarin  as  fint  ministar, 
and  had  even  mode  advances  to  MademoisBlla  de  la  Valli&re. 
In  Aogost  1661  ha  enteruiaad  the  ^tg  at  his  palace  of 
Vsoi^  giving  him  a  flta  nnriTaUad  for  nagnifieaaea,  at 
vhkh  Im  FIMUmm  of  Koli^  waa  for  t&a  firat  time 
pndaeed,  Bot  the  lung  oonld  not  be  appeased.  B7 
eraftj  derioea  Fonqnat  had  been  ioduced  to  aell  hia  office 
^  proeitre»rylnerai,  thos  losing  the  protection  of  its  privi- 
hgm,  and  he  had  paid  the  price  c^-it  into  tha  troasnrr. 
The  kin^  however,  was  only  prsvonted  from  arresting  him 
at  the  ftta  by  the  pleading  of  the  qneen  mother.  He 
diaawnhlfii  (or  a  short  tim^  and  the  arrest  was  nude  abost 
thna  wades  later  at  Nontea.  Fonqnat,  after  several  i»- 
■ovals  from  priaon  to  prison,  was  sent  tn  the  Bastille, 
ffia  trial  ezteoded  over  sDveral  years,  and  excited  the 
daapeat  interest  In  1664  he  was  condemned  and  sentenced 
to  perpatnal  exile  and  confiacation  of  his  property.  The 
•eoteoce,  however,  was  commuted  into  ona  of  imprison- 
ment for  liXe  in  the  fortress  of  Pignorot.  He  bore  his  fata 
with  manly  fortitodo,  and  composed  in  priaon  eovaral 
deTotiimal  works.  He  died  at  f^erol.  Uarch  23,  1660. 
Tha  i^ort  of  his  trial  was  paUidied  in  Hcdland,  in  15 
ToU,  m  1663-1667,  in  B[Hta  of  tha  remooatranoea  whleh 
Oo^ert  addreaaed  to  tha  states-general  k  second  editiooi 
inder  tha  title  of  ^inrref^ffJr.  /Wtim^,  appeared  in  1696. 

FOUQUIER-TirfVlLLE,  A:rToii»s  QtrsNTiH  (1747- 
1795),  was  bora  at  H^nel,  a  village  in  the  daportmeDt  of 
the  Aisna.  Originally  a  ptvenrtHr  (attorney)  attached  to 
Um  ehitalat  jnrisdiotion  at  Paris,  he  is  aaid  to  hare  been 
drivao  hy  Ua  debts  to  accept  a  hnmblo  employment  nnder 
Aa  Uaotaaaat^AnM  di  poUea^  Whan  tha  Bevolntion 
faakB  ont  In  waa,  s)  the  bund  o(  Daaton  and  Bobaspierra, 
ampointad  pnUie  proaeoAtor  to  the  rarolationory  tribunal 
of  Paris,  and  diaeharged  thia  office  vith  tha  moat  anim- 
pMionod  rigoor  from  tha  10th  of  Uarch  1793  to  the 
38th  of  Jnly  1794.  He  dealt  as  {ntileaaty  with  bis  frienda 
as  with  lua  enemies,  if  only  they  were  charged  by  the 
oomnuttee  of  public  aafety.  He  sent  to  tlte  guillotine  hia 
pcotaotor  Daotao,  joat  aa  he  had  sent  Vetgniaud  and  the 
OimidiitiL  Ha  mi  not  aa  doqoant  apadiar,  hot  main- 
tained  his  aoonaations  with  aa  obatioMy  so  told,  ooovino- 
ing,  and  preasing  that  he  never  foiled  to  obtun  from 
ih»  Jodgea  the  sontenoe  of  capital  ponishmen^  which  he 
alwi^  daimed.  Ahlnngh  U  seema  thai  ha  had  been 
somewhat  nnaernpnlona  i .  the  earlier  part  of  hia  career,  he 
was,  doring  tha  period  of  his  bloody  nuaaEon,  inacceasible 
to  bribatr;  and,  having  aceepted  it  as  his  buainen  to 
prarlde  uw  guiltotine  with  a  cmstank  supply  of  victims, 
ha  nl^  waa  boaat  of  fUthfolBsaa  in  ita  £acbam  And 
thbhaaalunjrdid  ia  iha  pamphlet  that  he  polildud  in 


his  own  defence,  when  he  had  bean  imprlsMMd  by  order 
of  the  eonrentioD  (Angnst  1,  1794),'  en  the  motioB  af 
Frdron,  whose  haada  had  been  aa  deet^y  imbrued  in  blood 
as  those  of  Fouqnlar.  But  the  men  Uien  in  power  wielded 
the  terron  of  tha  law  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  that  made 
titem  as  unsparing  aa  Robea^am  and  hia  companioBa  had 
bean.  After  a  trial  which  lasted  furtyHMia  dq«»  Fonquter- 
TinviDe  watf  U  hia  turn  sent  to  tha  aeaffold,  on  tha  8th  of 
May  1790. 

Sh  JHnwir*  pa\tr  A.  Q.  fiiM^uler,  m-aanualmr  wtHUe  yrtr  U 

la  CoiteietytrU  h  jour  d»  Mertt  pU  ordamu  am  ■riwfcWia, 
Pull,  17S4,  4to :  A.  J.  T.  Bonnvruln,  La  CKmita  nMff,  m* 
leivioirM  pwr  mnir  A  Thitloin  du  rtgw  det  anarekitln,  Parii^ 
17M,  3  ToU.  Svo ;  Ch.  BerriAtSsint-Prlx,  La  Jtutiei  rfwlMMoa. 
nnt'rt  A  J^rA,  BordMvx,  Brti,  Lyen,  Km»ta,  dn.,  Paris,  isei, 
ISnio ;  E.  Ckinpudon,  MiMeir*  du  TWAmmaI  rtttli'leitMiin  da 
FarU.  ParU,  1801,  2  vols.  18mo  (tha  Sd  cdltioa.  Pui*.  ISM,  t 
vols.  Sro,  hu  a  lUghtly  altcTrd  title,  TrthnMd  rMxtfrnatf*  da 
Parii) ;  Hortiiiwr.Teraanx,  SIMoire  da  la  Ttrmtr  iapr^  ta  ilocu- 
mtnU  mUheKtiqUt$    dt$  fUcainUMtt,  ParU^  IMl,  fcc,  B  vela.  8to. 

FOURCHAUBAULT,  a  town  of  Franca  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Kiirre,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ltnrt^  with  a 
4tatioa  on  Uie  railway  about  0  miles  S.E.  of  Keven.  It 
owes  its  importance  to  its  ezteoaivo  inm-wocka^  which  wat« 
eatahliahfldb  18S1  by  MIC.  Bmgnea,  andg^vaamphqraaent 
to  f-om  8000  to  SOOO  workman.  Among  uia  mora  remufc- 
able  eheft  iPefitw*  which  hare  been  produced  at  Foardmm- 
bault  are  the  metal  portiona  of  the  Font  dn  Carmnal, 
eome  of  the  bronzes  of  the  Coltmne  du  JoHlet,  the  frame- 
work of  tlia  cathedral  at  Chartres,  and  tha  vast  qiana  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Dordogne  at  Cabsoa.  The  population 
of  the  town  in  1871  was  5835,  and  of  the  caramnne  C0S4. 

FOUBCROT,  Ahtoimb  Tajo/qon,  Ceius  db  (17S5> 
1809),  a  oalebfotod  diemistt  son  of  an  apathoeaix  fa 
the  household  of  Uia  dnko  of  Orleans,  wu  bo»  at  Farii^ 
June  15,  1755.  Some  of  Us  nnoeaton  Jiad  ban  diatfat* 
guished  at  the  bar,  but  the  branch  of  the  family  to  wUA 
he  belonged  hod  become  greatly  roduced  in  drcnmstanoeft 
At  the  age  of  fotirt«en  Fonrcroy  left  tha  ooUego  at 
Harcoart,  where  he  had  profited  but  little  by  tha  instmctioB 
of  a  hsnh  teacher.  Deterred  by  the  iU-enocess  of  a  friend 
from  going  npon'tha  stage,  ha  for  two  years  maintninarf 
himseu  aa  a  oopyiat  and  writing^naatar ;  ha  Utan  in  now 
aaquenoa  of  uajost  tnatment  war*  neaivod,  left  tho  ofllea 
of  bis  employe.  At  this  juncture,  Vicq  d'Aqrr,  who  harfaig 
boarded  at  his  home  had  boeotne  aoqnainted  with  tiia 
yoBog  man's  tateata,  encour^ed  him  to  enter  Opon  a 
medical  coraer.  We  accordingly  now  behold  Fonrcroy 
a  poor  and  hard-working  student  of  medidna,  his  lodging 
a  garret,  in  the  middle  only  of  which  was  it  possible  to 
stand  upright,  and  his  near  neighbour  a  watar-cunar*  to 
whose  family  of  twelve  bo  acted  aa  pbyairian,  racKving  for 
hia  aarvices  a  good  supply  of  water.  To  ao^wrt  Umadf 
ha  gave  lessons  to  other  stndenta,  and  made  traaalatlona 
for  a  bodoeller,  who,  30  yean  later,  when  Foureroy  had 
become  director-genanl  of  public  iBatmction,cDnscientioa^ 
•ffered  to  make  up  for  the  meagreness  of  his  fonner 
recnnneration.  In  1777,  under  the  ans]tices  of  the  Soddtd 
Royale  de  MMecine,  appeared  Fonreroy's  fint  publica- 
tion, Enaiw  let  ifaladiea  det  Artiaatu,  the  tranahtion 
of  a  Latin  work  by  Bamamni,  with  notes  and  additions 
At  length  Foumoy,  who  waa  rocognised  aa  tho  moat 
anceeasf  al  alumnus  of  tlie  Frisian  medical  echool,  became 
an  applicant  for  a  gratuitous  degrse  and  licence^  provision 
for  the  granting  of  which  to  the  bast  dcaarring  poor  atndent 
had  been  made  by  the  beqneat  of  a  Dr  Dieat  It  eo 
happened  that  the  faculty  of  physic  at  Paria  entertained 
feelings  of  the  moat  jealous  eom^  a^dnat  tha  newly- 
founded  SociM  Bi^alo  de  Mddemna,  of  wliidi  Yieq  d'Asyr 
waa  pofpatnal  aeoretaiy,  and  to  hnmiliata  him,  and  in  Urn 
tho  wboU  aoda^,  it  ■qaele&  Ua  prat%«  Ttauanv. 
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Upon  tiui  tlw  todiir  UmU  mbMribad  the  torn  nqoiiito 
lor  a  di^cMU  (£3S0),  wliidi  wm  obtained  hj  Fooren^ 
in  1780;  bnt  u  tlw  dtgrot  of  *'doetenr  regent"  wu 
vttHumoaeljr  refowd,  it  ma  impoesible  for  him  to  procore 
May  prafflSMnliip  nnder  ths  fecalty.  HovsTer,  in  1781 
hit  npabtUon  as  a  chemist  goinsd  for  him,  altaongh 
BarthoIIet  was  his  fellow  candidate,  the  lectnreahip  of 
chemistry  at  the  eoK^  of  the  Jaidin  da  Roi,  which  had 
become  racant  by  the  death  of  Uacqoer,  one  of  the  hat  of 
the  ^ilogtstic  •chool.  This  poet  ha  continned  to  hold  for 
the  next  39  yetn;  ind  so  groat  were  the  erowda  whiehhis 
eloqnenee  attracted  that  it  wm  twice  neeeasary  to  mlarge 
his  lecture-theatre.  Fonrcroy  was  one  of  the  first  con- 
▼etts  to  the  theoriea  of  Lavoisier,  which  ha  dengnated 
"  La  Chimie  Franpuse,"  a  name  wliich,  aa  Huonson  remarks 
{Hutorf  dumutry,  iL  p.  130),  "  certainly  contribnted 
more  than  nnythiDg  else  to  give  the  new  notions  currency, 
at  leaat  in  France."  TogeUier  with  Berthollet,  Fonrcroy 
waa  ansfwtietiHl  with  ZAvoisier  '•nd  Oayton  de  Morreao  ia 
1706  and  1787  &i  the  pr^wntion  of  a  work  entitled 
MHMUit  Ifomadatim  Chinigiu,  published  fai  the  latter 
year.  In  1785  a  memoir  oa  the  tsndons,  subsequently 
completed  in  six  parts,  gained. for  him  admission  into  the 
Fi-ench  Academy  of  Scienraa  He  beeuns  in  1793,ono  of 
the  depaties  of  the  National  Coavention,  and  in  1793  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  soon  proved  himself  one  of 
the  most  actire  of  the  committee  for  the  pnblic  instraction. 
To  him  was  due  the  enUrgNoent  of  the  Jardb  desFlantes, 
and  the  formation  of  a  eommisnon  for  the  preeemtion  of 
works  of  art  He  further  was  the  means  of  releasing  from 
imprisonment  Desanll^  anrgetm  of  the  HAteUMeo,  and  of 
preventing  tbe  exeention  of  Darcet,  though,  nnfortonately 
for  scionce,  he  found  no  opportnni^  d  resciung  Iiavcasier. 
On  the  9th  of  Thermidor  he  was  appointod  a  member  of 
the  committee  for  the  public  safety,  and  in  this  ea^xkcity 
he  instituted  tiiree  schools  of  medicine,  assisted  m  the 
organisation  of  the  ^eole  Polytechnique  (at  that  time  the 
£eole  doa  Travanx  Pabliques),  and  waa 'concerned  also  in 
tlie  establishment  of  the  £cole  Nonnale,  the  Institot,  and 
ICnaee  d'Histoire  Zfafenidlei  After  the  levtdntioD  of  the 
Wh  Noiember  1799  he  was  made  a  eonndllor  of  state ;  and, 
being  ^^lolntsd  direetor-generat  of  instruction,  he  in  the 
conne  of  f!  years  anpeiintended  the  formation  of  1 3  schools 
of  law,  over  90  lyeenmi^  afterwards  called  royal  culh^es, 
and  300  elementary  schoola  His  Incessant  labours  at 
length  told  on  his  health,  and  he  suffered  greatly  from 
palpitation  of  the  heart  On  the  I6th  December  1809, 
the  very  day  on  which  by  letters  patent  he  had  been  created 
a  eoont  «f  the  fteadi  emmre^  with  a  yearly  pension  of 
S0,000  fnnes,  he  was  aigDiog  stnne  deepatraea  whsD  -he 
eaddeoly  eiclaiined  Je  avia  matt,''  and  with  those  words 
ezpud 

AmoBS  ttu  sgpuite  publleatloBi  of  Foonroj  an  Ltfotu  iUmtn- 
tmtrm^Si^rt  mahtrdU,  tt  d»  Ckimt*,  3  rob.  Bto,  1782,  enlu^ 
aAsr  atnral  editioiu,  to  10  rob.  Sto,  with  the  IxXit  SyaOttu  de$ 
Oommaittawu  tMmiqiet,  6  riiU.  4to,  I801-S  ;  M*moir»t  tt  Ohaerva- 
tiam»  4t  ChimU,  8to,  1784;  L'Art  it  eoimatbr*  tt  ^mpieyer  Im 
M*dieamMi  dami  1«  Jlaladim,  9  toIi.  8to,  1785 ;  SttcU  fur  U 
fUegUiqM.H  U$  Adda,  Sro,  1788,  from  the  EngUeh  of  Kirwu, 
with  aotM  by  D«  Horrata  end  De  Fonrorof ;  PAi'IoMpUt  Chimin, 
mt  VtriU$f<mdamentaU»  d§  to  ChimU  vuderM,  Kro,  1798,  petbepe 
Us  bast  wei^  e(  whkh  nvical  odWoBs  aad  tniuktie&s  mMsnd  i 
IMIttmrta  Vb  tt  U»  Tivmim  ZMeidu;  tm,  1798;  SiUMoa) 
jyiMpEjMUf  d«  ChiiMt,  4to,  ISOOt  IMiemtn  tier  FJndrvdioKput- 
UfiM,  ero,  IflOS.  He  wu  the  sathet  of  more  than  160  pajm  on 
ebemieal  eabjecti,  oontribnted  to  the  lOmiret  tit  tin  At^ttny 
a>d  the  lasBtota^  tbe  JiutaUt  dt  CMmiU,  and  the  JnnoZM  d» 
Mmk  SSiMn  ifatunUt.  and  wa>  editor  of  Li  ifUtein  Eciairi. 
Tbe  man  Impoctaat  of  hli  later  reseeichce  were  pnUiahed  jointl; 
iahiiomnaauBadtfiat  of  TanansUa,  whom  he  bafkiended,  and 
waa  the  meaas  e(  flnt  bdngbv  mto  notlea 


FODRIEK,  FsAMcou  CaamuB  Haxh  (1772-1837), 
one  of  the  meet  ealsbmtad  aodalist  writen,  was  bom  at 
Beaaaeoo  in  Frandw^iomt^  on  the  7tk  April  1773.  His 
fother  was  a  draper  in  good  dnmmstanoiB,  ud  Fuuioc 
received  an  ex/cellent  education  at  the  eoIlMe  in  his  native 
town.  After  completing  his  atudiea  there  no  travelled  fur 
■one  time  in  France,  Germany,  and  Hdluid  On  the 
death  of  bis  father  he  inherited  a  considerabla  amount  4f 

Sroper^,  which,  however,  waa  ket  i»hen  Lyons  was  besieged 
y  the  troops  of  the  Convention.  Being  thus  deprived  of 
Us  means  of  livelihood,  Fourier  entered  the  army,  but 
after  two  yaaia^  aervioa  as  a  ehasMiir  was  discha^ed  oa 
account  al  ill-health;  Li  1803  he  published  a  remarkable 
article  on  European  poUtioa  whldi  attracted  the  notice  of 
Kapoleon,  some  of  whose  ideas  were  foreehadowed  in  it 
Inquiries  were  made  aftpr  the  author,  but  nothing  seemi 
to  have  come  of  them.  After  leaving  the  army  Fourier 
entered  a  merchant's  ofSce  in  Lyons,  and  some  years  latw 
endertook  on  his  own  account  a  smjdl  bnsineas  aa  broker. 
He  obtained  in  this  way  Just  snffleient  to  snnply  hiawaot^ 
and  devoted  all  lue  hdsare  time  to  thr  nIaboratiMt  of  his 
first  work  on  tbe  ijiganimtion  of  society. 

During  the  eoriy  part  of  his  life,  and  while  engaged  in 
commerce,  he  had  become  deeply  impressed  wiu  the 
conviction  tnat  social  arrangements  reeult^ng  from  the 
principles  of  individualism  and  competition  were  essentially 
imperfect  and  immomL  He  propoeed  to  substitute  for 
these  principles  co-operation  or  united  eff-^rt,  by  means  of 
which  full  and  hsimoniona  devdc^nnent  might  be  given  to 
boman  nature.  The  echem^  worked  oat  in  cwtail  in  his  first 
vrork,  2%(orie  da  QwOn  ifi>mtwu)tU{i  vola,  Lymu,  1808, 
pnblUied  annymoasly),  hu  for  fonndation  a  partienlar 
peycholi^^I  propbdtion  and  a  qmnal  economical  doctrine. 
Fayehdogjcally  Foorier  held  what  may  with  some  laxity  of 
language  be  called  natural  optimism, — the  view  tliaC  the 
full,  free  development  of  human  nature  or  the  nnroetnuned 
indulgence  of  hnmon  passiun  is  the  only  poeubla  way  to 
liappiness  and  virtue,  asd  that  misery  and  vice  spring 
from  the  unnatural  zeitminU  imposed  1^  sodety  on  the 
gratification  of  desire. '  This  prinople  of  harmony  amoog 
thepasrions  he  regarded  aa  hu  grandest  discovery— a  dis. 
Goreiy  which  did  more  than  set  him  on  a  lem  wiA 
Newton,  the  discoverer  of  the  prindple  of  attraction  or 
harmony  among  material  bodies.  Throughout  his  worfc% 
in  uncouth,  obware,  and  often  unintelligible  language,  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  same  fundamental  fact  of 
harmony  ts  to  be  found  in  the  four:  great  department^-— 
society,  animal  Jif^  organic  lif^  and  the  material  nnivosa. 
In  Older  to  give  effect  to  this  princMe  and  obtak  the 
reanltii^  aoeial  harmmiy,.  it  was  nsedf  ol  Unit  sods^  shoold 
be  reconstructed  ;  for,  as  the  social  organism  is  at  present 
constituted,  iunumerable  restrictions  are  iaqposed  upon  the 
free  development  of  hnman  desire.  As  practical  principle 
for  such  a  reconstmctLon  Fourier  advocated*  co-opentive 
or  united  industry.  In  many  roepoets  what  he  says  of 
co-operation,  in  particular  as  to  the  enormoos  waste  of 
economic  force  which  the  actual  arrangements  of  society 
entail,  stiU  deserves  attention,  and  some  of  the  most  recent 
efforts  towards  extension  of  the  co-operative  method,  f.jf., 
to  house-keeping,  were  in  essentials  antidpatcd  by  him. 
But  Uie  fall  raaliiation  of  his  scheme  denumded  much  more 
than  tlio  mere  admission  that  co^ipeiation  is  economically 
more  efficacious  than  Individ  nalism.  Society  as  a  whole 
must  be  organized  on  tiie  linos  requisite  to  give  fuU  scope 
to  cooperation  and  to  the  harmoniooa  evolntion  of  hnman 
nature.  The  dotuls  of  this  reornniatioB  of  ths  aocisl 
structure  cannot  be  given  btieQy,  Mt  the  broad  ontunea 
may  be  thus  sketched.  8oeI^,  on  hit  sdieme,  is  to 
be  divided  into  dwartnenti  oc  pkalangti,  each  ;>A(iM9r 
niinbariiig  about  leOO  itenona.  BhOi  pAoAnyw  inhamu 
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t  phalanttire  or  common  bfuldin^  and  has  a  cortaia 
portEoD  of  soil  allotted  -  to  it  for  caltWation.  The 
phaianiUre*  sro  bnUt  after .  a  onifonn  pTsn,  and  the 
domaitie  anaDgementa  are  laid  down  Ten^^  daborateljr. 
.^e  staph  indottiy  of  the  jAdUmga  is,  a  course,  agri- 
ddtnie,  Imtthe  Tariona  »erie$  and  ynrupn  into  which  the 
members  are  di^deS  may  devote  themselves  to  such 
oceapatioiis  as  an  most  to  their  taste;  nor  need  any 
occui>atioa  become  irksome  from  constaot  devotion  to  it 
Any  member  of  a  group  may  vary  his  employment  at 
pleasure,  may  pass  from  one  task  to  another.  The  tasks 
regarded  es  menial  or  degrading  in  ordinary  society  can  be 
rendered  sttiaetiTe  if  advantt^  ia  taken  of  the  proper 
prindples  of  hnman  natore:  thus  children,  who  have  a 
natural  aSni^  for  dirt,  and  a  fondness  for  "cleaning  up," 
may  easily  be  induced  to  accept  with  eagerness  the  func- 
tions of  public  scavengers.  It  is  not,  on  Founcr's  scheme, 
necessary  that  private  property  should  be  abolished,  nor  is 
the  privacy  of  family  life  impossible  within  the  phalanst^re. 
Esch  family  may  have  separate  apartments,  and  there  may 
be  richer  and  poorer  members.  But  the  rich  aod  poor  are 
to  be  locdiy  bttermingled,.  in  order  that  the  broad  distinc- 
tion between  them,  which  ia  ao  painful  a  feature  in  actual 
society,  may  become  almost  imperceptible.  Out  of  the 
common  gain  of  the  phalange  a  certain  portion  is  deducted 
to  fomish  to  each  member  the  minimum  of  subsistence ; 
the  remunder  is  distributed  in  shares  to  labour,  capital, 
and  talent, — five-twelfths  going  to  the  first,  four-twelfths  to 
the  second,  and  three-twelfths  to  tlie  third  Upon  the 
changes  requisite  in  the  private  life  of  the  members 
Fourier  wu  in  his  fiiat  wA  mors  ezjdieit  than  in  his  later 
writinn.  The  institntuHi  of  mattiage,  wluch  imposes  un- 
aaturw  bonds  on  human  pissioo,  is  of  aecesH^  abolished ; 
a  new  and  ingenionsly  eonstmctcid  system  of  licence  is  sub- 
atitated  for  it.  Considerable  offence  seems  to  have  been 
gLWa  by  Fourier's  utterances  with  regard  to  marriage,  and 
generally  the  later  advocates  of  his  views  are  content  to 
pass  the  matter  over  in  silence,  -or  to  veil  their  teadiing 
under  obscure  snd  metaphorical  langoage. 

The  scheme  tfana  sketched  attracted  ao  attention  when 
the  TkSorU  first  appeared,  and  for  some  yean  Fourier 
zemuned  in  his  obscure  poution  atLjrona.  In  1812  the 
death  of  his  mother  pat  him  in  possessioa  of  a  small  sum 
of  money,  with  which  he  retired  to  Bellay  in  order  to 
perfect  his  second  work.  The  Traiii  da  VAuodation 
Affricole  Domesliqut  was  published  in  2  vols,  at  Paris  in 
I8S3,  and  a  snmmaiy  appeared  in  the  following  year. 
After  its  publicalioo  the  author  proceeded  to  Paris  in  the 
hope  that  some  wealthy  capitalist  might  bo  induced  to 
attempt  the  realisation  of  the  projected  scheme.  Dis. 
appointed  in  this  emclatioii,  he  ro turned  to  Lyons,  In 
1836  he  again  visited  Parii^  and  as  a  eonuderaue  portion 
of  his  moons  had  been  expended  in  the  pnblicaUon  of  his 
book,  he  accepted  a  clerkship  in  an  American  firm.  In 
1829  and  1830  appeared  wliat  is  probably  the  most 
finished  exposition  of  his  views,  Le  Ntmveau  Monde 
luduitfifl.  In  1831  he  attacked  the  rival  socialist  doc- 
trines of  St  Bmnx  and  Oma  in  the  small  work  fie^a 
tt  CJkirlatoKUMe  de  deux  S«tei,  St  Simtm  ef  Ouxn.  His 
writings  now  began  to  attract  soma  attention.  A  smaB 
body  of  adherents  gathered  roand  him,  and  the  most  ardent 
of  them,  Victor  Conud^rant,  published  in  1834  his  DettinSe 
Sodate,  undoubtedly  the  most  able  and  most  important 
work' of  the  Fonrierist  schooL  ,In  1832  a  newspaper,  Le 
PhaUmttirt  on  la  Rijorw  IndiutridU  was  started  to  pro- 
pagate the  views  of  the  sduwl,  bat  ita  success  was  not  greaL 
In  183S  it  declined  from  •  weekly  to  a  monthly,  utd  in 
1831  it  died  of  inaidtion.  &  was  nvived  in  1836  as  le 
noAa^N^aodia  1 843  became  a  daily  mar,  Za  Dniecntfw 
Aejilpia  In  1690  ife  was  woiggama. 


Fonrier  did  not  live  to  see  the  sncMia  of  bis  newspaper, 
and  the  nly  practical  attempt  dnilug  bia  Ufetine  to 
estabUsh  a  phalanstiie  was  a  complete  f^nrew  In  1833 
Baadet  Dulary,  deputy  for  &ua»«t-<Mse,  who  had 
become  a  convert,  purel»sed  an  eatate  at  Coud4  anr  Tescrs^ 
near  the  forest  of  Rambouillet,  and  proceeded  to  estabmh 
a  socialist  cammnnity.  The  capital  snppUed  was,  however, 
inadequate,  and  the  community  broke  up  in  disgust. 
Fourier  was  in  no  way  discoumged  by  this  failore,  and 
till  his  deatli,  in  October  1837,  lived  in  daily  expecta- 
tion that  wealthy  capitalists  woiild  see  the  merita  of  his 
scheme^  and  he  induced  to  devote  their  fortunes  to  its 
realisation.  It  may  be  added  that  anbseqocid  attempts  to 
eetablish  the  phalanatin  have  been  naifonnly  aasaecoifaL 

For  an  examination  of  tha  ^nciples  on  which  Foniiar'h 
socialist  scheme  is  based,  reference  most  bo'  made  to  Uw 
general  articles  Cohuvkisu  and  SoaiUBi^  hut  a  word 
must  be  added  as  to  the  chamcter  of  tite-  men  aad  his 
works.  Fourier  seems  to  have  been  of  extremely  letiring 
and  sensitive  disposition.  He  mixed  litUe  in  society,  and 
appeared,  indeed,  as  if  he  wen  the  denizen  of  some  other 
planet  Of  the  trna  nature  ^  social  arrangement^  aad  of 
the  meaner  iu  which  th^  naturally  grow  and  beooao 
organized,  he  must  be  pruuonnced  extramely  ignonat 
The  faults  of  existing  institutions  presented  themselves  to 
him  in  an  altogether  distorted  msnner,  and  he  never 
appoara  to  have  recognized  that  the  evils  of  actual  socie^ 
are  immeasurably  leas  serious  than  the  consequences  of  his 
arbitrary  schemo.  Out  of  the  cliaos  of  human  passion  he 
supposed  harmony  was  to  be  evolved  1^  the  adoption  of  a 
few  theoretically  disputable  priadptea,  which  themsdvea 
impose  restraints  even  more  irkewAe  than  those  due  fo 
actual  social  facts.  With  rcgud  to  the  economic  aspects 
of  his  proposed  new  method,  it  is  of  course  to  bo  gnotad 
that  co-operatiou  is  more  effective  than  individual  effort, 
but  ho  has  nowhere  faced  the  question  as  to  the  probable 
consequences  of  organizing  society  on  the  abolition  ot  those 
great  institutions  which  have  grown  with  its  growth.  His 
temperament  was  too  ardent,  his  imagination  tOb  atrong, 
and  his  acqnaiataace  with  the  realities  of  life  too  slight  to 
enable  him  justiy  to  estimate  the  aurite  ol  his  faatoatie 
viewa.  ,Thi^  tbia  descriptioa  of  him  is  not  expressed  ia 
overstroag  language  mnst  be  dear  to  any  one  who  not 
only  considen  what  is  true  in  his  works, — and  the  portiosi 
of  truth  is  by  no  means  a  peculiar  discovery  of  Fourier's, — 
but  who  takes  into  accoont  tha  whole  body  of  his  speca-^ 
lations,  the  coemological  and  historical  as  well  as  the 
economical  and  BociaL  Ko  words  can  adequately  describe 
the  fantastic  nonsense  which  he  pours  forth,  partly  in  the 
form  of  general  ^^leculation  on  the  jnaiverse^  F^^tiy  ia  the 
form  of  pK^hatio  ntterancea  witli  regard  to  tho  fntnn 
chai^  in  hnmaai^  and  its  material  environment  Twtm 
these  axtrMndinBty  vritingii  it  la  no  extreme  coDcbidoa  tlut 
there  was  mnch  of  insanity  in  Foariu'a  atental  conatitatiak 

Ch.  Pdlaris,  Faurier,  ta  VU  Mm  TUorit,  5th  sd.,  IS7S;  8n- 
KUt,  Soeiat  Inmovaton,  1869 ;  RaylMnd,  Siforwaleur*  Uodtnm, 
m  ed.,  ISM ;  Stein,  Sodaiitmm  *tnd  Communitmrnt  dta  ktmUtm 
PrantrdOu,  Si  ed..  lUS;  Uoi^  Rrtmi^t  Jkmi<wH.  &.  voL 
nL  (B.  AD.) 

FOUBIER,  Jbax  BAPnan  Joaxra  (1768-1630^ 
French  mathem^dan,- was  born  at  'Anxerre^  March  SI, 
17G8.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  was  an  orphan 
in  his  eighth  year ;  but  through  the  kindnett  of  a  fneoc^ 
who  observed  in  him  the  promise  of  superior  abilibea, 
admission  was  gained  for  lum  into  the  military  school  of 
his  native  town,  which  was  then  under  the  dinctioa  of 
the  Beaediotiaea  of  SaiaMCanr.  He  soon  distiitjoiishad 
himsdt  as  a  stnden^  and  made  rapid  progress, 
Buwt  of  all,  bnt  not  esdnsively,  ia  mathMwatka,  It 
Us  wish  to  at«r  thevtaiarj  or  «i|iaeireoij%  ^  CtfUng 
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io  tliii,  1m  vw  tpp(»ntod  pnfeMor  nutkemnUcs  in  the 
•ehod  in  wbieh  he  bad  bMn  »  papOL  T1ii«  post  hs  held 
tor  aboQt  four  yean  (1769-1791),  and  dorinc  this  time  he 
waa  [reqnently  called  to  lecture  on  other  infaje«ta,  rhetoric, 
phUoaophj,  and  hSatory.  On  the  institation  ot  the  normal 
■ehwd  at  Paiia  h^  ma  aant  to  tea^  in  and  was  iStm- 
mida  attached  to  the  polyteehnio  aehooL  Foorier  waa 
one  of  die  aavanti  vho  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt 
im  1796;  and  doriDg  this  expedition  he  was  called  to 
dtachaiSe  important  political  duties  in  addition  to  his 
jcientifie  ones.  He  was  (or  a  time  Tirtnally  goTenior  of 
half  Egypt,  waa  for  three  years  secretary  of  the  instltate 
of  Cairo,  and  nndertook  to  delirer  the  fnnetal  orations 
for  £<4ber  and  Desaix.  On  hit  retam  to  Franco  he  was 
nominated  prefect  of  Grenobl^  and  was  created  baron  and 
dwralier  of  the  Legion  of  Hooonr.  He  took  an  in^ptHrtaut 
part  in  the  ^preparaUon  ^  the  famons  J>eienjption  de 
tSffypUt  and  wrote  the  historical  introdnetion.  He  held 
hta  prefecture  for  14  years;  and  it  was  daring  this  period 
that  1m  earned  on  his  elaborate  and  fnutfol  uveatigations 
on  the  propagation  of  heat  in  solid  bodies.*  His  firat 
matnoir  on  the  mathematical  theory  of  heat  was  crowned 
by  Uie  Academy.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  L  from  Elba 
in  181S,  Fonrfer  pnMished  a  royalist  proclamation,  and  left 
Oranobls  as  Napoleon  entered  it  He  was  then  deprired 
of  hia  pnttatnn^  and,-althoagh  immediately  naaedprefect 
of  (h»  Rhtoi^  waa  soon  after  again  deprived.  He  now 
aettled  at  Paris,  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Scieneea  in 
1816,  but  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  I^oois 
ZVIJL  was  not  admitted  till  the  following  year,  and  was 
aftonrards  made  perpetual  secretary  in  conjnnetioD  with 
Cavier.  In  1832  he  published  his  moat  celebrated  work, 
entitled  La  Tkiorie  Axalftique  dt  la  Chaleur,  which  by  its 
new  methods  and  great  results  made  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  mathematical  and  physical  science.  Of  this 
work  M.  Cousin  said  that  the  gnuideur  of  its  results  was 
BO-mon  to  be  qneittimed  tinn  thrir  oartatnty,  and  that  in 
tho  o^nion  of  leientifie  Europe  the  novelty  ot  the  analysis 
cm  midi  ib^  zest  ia  aa  evident  as  its  eompletenesa. 
In  18S7  Foarier  was  reoeiTod  at  the  French  Academy, 
and  the  same  year  aocceeded  Laplace  as  president  of  the 
eooncil  of  the  polytechnic  school  In  1828  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Ooremment  commission  established  for  the 
cnconragement  of  literatnre.  He  died  at  Paris,  May  IC, 
1830.  After  his  deatli  appeared  his  remarkable  work  en- 
titled Aitalytt  da  f^tuOiont  deteminia,  which  was  written 
in  his  youth  and  left  unfinished.  It  was  completed  and 
edited  hf  M.  NaTlerin  1831.  In  addition  to  die  works 
above  mantioBed,  Fourier  wrote  many  memoirs  on  sden> 
tifie  subjects,  and  Uoget  of  distinguished  men  of  science. 

FOURMONT,  ETramri  (1683-1745),  a  French 
Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Habelai,  near  Saint  Denis,  in  1683. 
He  studied  in  Mazarin  College,  and  afterwards  in  the 
aeminary  of  Trente>trois.  Here  his  attention  waa  attracted 
to  Oriental  languages,  and  shordy  after  leering  the 
aeminary  he  published  a  Traduction  du  C&mmeniaire  du 
BaiUn  Ahx^cm  Aben  Etra  tvr  VEcelitUute.  He  snb- 
ae^nend^  stndied  at  Navarre,  and  in  1705  bronght  out  lf<nt- 
ifdU  Cnf»^  Saeritt  which  sained  him  die  notice  of  the 
imrfeasonof  theSnbonne.  Li  1711  Lotua  XIV.  appointed 
Fonnnont  to  assist  a  yonng  Chinese,  Hoan-jl,  in  compiling 
a  Chineoe  grammar,  and  notwithstanding  that  Hoan-ji  died 
in  1716,  Fourmont  persevered  alone  at  the  task  assigned 
him,  and  published  in  1737  Mediialwnea  Sinicee,  ^nd  in 
1742  Grqmmatiea  Siniea.  Besides  numerous  other  works 
eonneeted  with  Orientel  literature,  he  is  the  author  of  JRi< 
iUxioiu  Criiiguee  «ur  let  SUloiru  de$  Ancient  Feuplet, 
Flaria,  173S,  and  aaveial  diasertetiona  printed  in  the  3[e- 
'  I  of  the  Aeadamy  of  Inscriptions^  He  became  pro- 
of Anbie  fa  dm  Boytl  CoBsge  in  1713.   In  1713 


he  was  eleqtcd  a  member  of  the  Aeademy  of  Inecripdons, 
in  1738  a  member  6t  the  R4^\8ociety  of  London,  and  in 
1741  a  member  of  that  of  Kriin.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
December  174S.  He  must  not^  confounded  with  Miehel 
Fourmont  (1690-1746),  hia  ybungest  brother,  who  also 
waa  a  member  of  du  Acadony  of  Inseriptione,  waa  pnh 
fessw  of  the  Syriae  langnage  in  die  Boj^  Coltm,  and 
waa  aent  \j  the  Govemment  to  copy  ineeriptions  inQreep^ 

FOURNIEB,  FiEBRK  SniOH  (1713-1768),  French 
engraver  and  typefounder,  waa  bom  at  Paris,  September 
15,  1713.  He  waa  the  son  of  a  printer,  and  was  brought 
up  to  his  father's  business.  After  studying  drawing  nnder 
the  painter  Colson,  he  practised  for  some  time  the  art  of 
wood-Migiavi&ft  and  ultimately  turned  his  attention  to  the 
engraving  and  casting  of  types.  He  designed  many  new 
charaetei%  and  hia  foundiy  became  celebrated  not  on^ 
in  France  bnt  in  foretgn  Muntriea^  Not  content  wtth  Ua 
praetieal  aduevements,  he  sooght  to  atimulata  poblio  fate- 
rest  m  his  art  by  the  production  of  various  woAa  on 
the  subject  In  1737  he  pnbHshed  his  Table  det  Proport 
tiont  ^'il  faut.cbterver  atirt  let  Caraetint,  whidi  wsa 
followed  by  several  other  technical  treatiaei.  Li  1758  he 
assailed  the  title  of  Guttenberg  to  the  honour  awarded  him 
as  inventDr~of  printing,  cluming  it  for  Schoffer,  in  hia 
J>ittertation  sue  I'Or^itu  H  lea  ProgrU  d*  FArt  de  gra»tr 
e»  Bote.  Thbaatenaeto  acontrovenjyfawhieh  SchSpfiin 
and  Baer  ware  hia  oppnienta.  Fenmier'B  eontributiona  to 
this  debate  were  eolwcted  and  reprinted  nnder  the  tidt 
of  Traitea  htiloriquea  tl  criiiqutt  tur  COrigim  d»  Flm- 
primerie.  His  principal  worl^  however,  was  the  Uantui 
Typoffraphique,  whidi  appeared  fa  2  vols.  8vo  in  1764, 
the  first  volume  treating  of  engraving'  and  ^pe-fonndin^ 
the  second  of  printing,  with  examples  of  different  alphabeta. 
It  was  the  author's  design  to  complete  the  wwfc  in  four 
volumes,  but  he  did  not  Jire  to  execute  it  He  died  at 
Paris,  October  8,  1768. 

FOWL  (Danish  J^,  German  Vofftl),  originally  used 
fa  the  sense  thid  Bird*  now  is,  bn^  except  in  compoaition^ 
u  Sea-Fowl,  Wild-Fowl,  and  the  like,— practically  afaunt 
confined '  at  present  ta  designate  the  otherwise  nameless 
species  which  stmts  on  our  dunghills,  gethers  round  our 
tttrn-doota,  or  stocks  our  poultry  yards — the  type  of  the 
genus  Gallue  of  ornithologists,  of  which  four  well-marked 
species  are  known.  The^if  of  these  is  the  Bed  Jno^o- 
Fowl  of  tho  ^[reater  part  of  India,  G.  femtgineut, — called 
by  many  wnters  G.  hanJava, — which  fs  undoubtedly  the 
parent  stock  of  all  the  domestic  racea  {ef.  Darwin,  AnimaU 
and  PbaUt  vnder  l>ometlieatio»t  L  pp^  233-246).  It 
inhalnts  Northern  India  from  Sindb  to  Bnimah  and  Cochin 
China,  as  well  as  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  many  of  the 
islands  as  far  as  Timor,  besides  the  Philippines.  It  occurs 
on  the  Himalayas  up  to  the  height  of  4000  feet,  and  its 
southern  limits  in.  the  west  of  India  proper  are,  according 
to  Jerdon,  fonnd  on  the  Baj-peepla  hills  to  the  south  of  the 
Nerbudda,  and  in  the  east  near  the  lift  bank  of  the 
Godavery,  or  perhaps  even  further,  as  he  had  heard  of  ita 
being  k^ed  at  Cummnm.  This  species  greatly  resemblee 
io  plumage  wh^  is  CMnmonly  known  among  ponltry-fenriers 
as  the  "  Blaek-lxeBBtod  Game**  breed,  and  this  ia  eaid  to 
be  especially  the  ease  with  ezam^ea  bom  the  Hahqr 
counbiea,  between  whi<A  and  examples  from  India  some 
differences  are  observable — the  latter  having  the  plumage 
lesfl  red,  the  ear-lappets  almost  invariably  white,  and  8lato> 
cowored  legs,  while  in  the  former  the  eaMappets  are 
crimson,  like  the  comb  and  wattles,  and  the  legs  yellowish. 


*  Bird  (eognata  with  bittd  and  bnod)  tm  ori^anll;  the  yovag  of 
any  nniinkl,  ud  in  etrlr  Act  at  the  Scottiih  pwllajsent  tptxka  of 
"  Wolf-Widii,*'  Woir-cnbt. 

*  LiIm  Deer  (Daaidi  J)yr,  Oonun  TTmct).  Beul,  too,  vrlUi  mm 
MB  has  aloust  attalasd  u  tmch  ■padsllntloB. 
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If  tbe  MftlftTSD  binb  be  oonaldflnd  diiUnet,  U  ta  to  tiiem 
that  tlio  uu*  &.  bmNn  propulj  mlim.  Tbii  ipww 
b  wid  to  b*  fenad  in  loftr  f  omto  and  in  d«m  tlnekBU, 

wall  M  in  ofdinaiy  bamboojBiigles,  and  when  enltivated 
land  is  near  Ua  hanota,  it  may  be  seen  in  tbs  fields  after 
tbe  crops  are  ont  in  straggling  parties  of  from  10  to  20. 
Tbe  crow  to  which  the  cock  gives  nttenwce  morning  and 
evening  is  described  aa  being  just  like  that  of  a  Bantam, 
bnt  never  prolonged  as  in  some  domestic  buds.  The  hen 
breeds  from  Jannary  to  Jn^,  according  to  the  locality; 
and  lays  from  S  to  IS  cteomy-white  ^gi,  occasionally 
aerainng  together  a  few  leavaa  or  a  little  dry  grass  by  way 
id  a  nest  The  8(>«alled  G.  piganletu,  fonaerly  taken  by 
aone  ornithologists  for  a  distinet  spetne^  is  now  regarded 
as  a  tame  breed  of  O.  /errvffinetu  or  baniimt.  The  t€C<md 
good  species  is  the  Grey  Jnngle-Fowl,  G,  aonmrati,  whose 
range  begins  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  limits  of  the 
pieeedin^  and  it  oeeo^  the  lonthem  part  of  tbe  Indian 
pautunila,  withont  bnng  fonnd  daawhne.  The  cock  hoM 
Hm  shaft  of  the  BaA-hacUes  dflated,  forming  a  homy 
fjati^  ibe  terminal  portion  of  which  ia  like  a  drop  of  yellow 
■ealing-wax.  His  call  is  said  to  be  very  pecnliar,  b«n^  a 
bnAeo  and  imperfect  kind  of  crow,  qnite  nnlike  that  of  G, 
femufinha,  and  impossible,  says  Jerdon,  to  describe.  The 
two  nMcies,  where  their  respective  ranges  oveilap,  occo- 
donal^  intarbreed  in  a  wild  state,  aod  the  present  readily 
eroBsea  in  confinement  with  domestie  pcnltiy,  bnt  the 
hybrids  an  neariy  always  aterile.  -Thel&irdapedea  is  the 
Cingalsta  Jnn^Fowl,  6'.  «6in/«pi  (the  G.  la/ayettu  ot»omo 
anthers),  pecnliar  to  Ceylon.  This  also  greatly  resembles 
ID  plumage  some  domestic  birds,  bnt  the  cock  is  red 
benestb,  and  has  a  yellow  comb  with  a  red  edge,  and 
pnrpltsh-red  cheeks  and  wattles.  He  has  also  a  singularly 
different  voice,  Ids  crow  being  dissyllabic.  This  bird 
erossaa  readily  with  tame  hens,  but  the  hybrids  are  be- 
lieved to  ha  infeitila.  His  fimlk  speeiee,  6.  mint  (the 
&./iirMftM(tf  son*  anthota),  inhabits  Jara  and  the  iblands 
eastwards  as  far  as  Florae.  This  differs  remarkably  from 
the  others  in  not  posseisiog  hackles,  and  in  having  a  Urge 
onsenated  comb  of  red  and  blue,  and  only  a  single  chin 
wattle.  The  predominance  of  green  in  its  plnmage  is 
another  easy  mark  of  distbctioo.  HyWids  between  this 
speeieB  and  domestic  birds  are  often  prudoeed,  bat  they 
are  noat  eonvnooly  sterileb  Sotna  <n  them  have  been 
mistaken  for  diatinet  ^enea,  as  those  which  have  received 
the  names  of  G.  mutu  and  G.  tamiiuki. 

Several  cirenmstaaces  seem  to  render  it  likely  that 
Fowls  were  first  domesticated  in  Bormah  or  the  countries 
adjacent  thereto,  and  it  is  the  tradiUoo  of  the  Chinese 
that  they  received  their  poultry  from  the  West  about 
the  year  1400  Ka  By  the  Institutes  of  Mann,  the  date 
itt  which  is  variously  assigned  from  1300  to  800  B.C.,  the 
tame  Fowl  is  fnbidden,  though  the  wild  ia  allowed  to 
be  eaten — showing  that  its  domestication  was  accom- 
plished when  they  were  vrittan.  Tlie  bird  Is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  nor  by  Homer,  though  be 
has  'AXSmtp  (Cock)  as  the  name  of  a  man.  »or  ia  it 
figured  on  ancient  Egyptian  monuments.  Pindar  men- 
tions it,  and  Aristophaqes  calls  it  the  Fenian  bird,  thus 
indicating  it  to  have  been  introduced  to  Greece  through 
PeniB,  and  it  ia  figured  on  Babylonian  cylindeia  between 
the  6ui  and  7tb  centnries  b.c.  It  is  scnlptured  on  the 
Lydan  marbles  in  the  British  Husenm  (circa  600  b.c), 
and  Blytli  remarks  {liit,  1867,  p.  1S7)  that  it  is  there 
repreeented  with  thai  appearance  of  a  true  Junglo-Powl, 
for  none  of  the  wild  Galli  have  the  upright  bearing  of  the 
tame  breed,  bat  carry  their  toil  in  a  drooping  position.  For 
farther  partienlara  of  these  breeds  see  Pooltky.    (a.  n.) 

FOWLER,  CRABLts  (1792-1867),  architect,  was  born 
at  Collnmpton.  Devon,  May  17,  1793.   After  sornng  an 


q>prenticeship  of  dve  years  at  Exeter;  ha  went  to  London 
in  18J4t  and  entered  Uia  office  of  David  Latn^  wlieta 
he  remained  tilLhc  conuneoced  practice  forbinselt  Bis 
first,  work  of  importance  was  the  Court  of  Bankrupts  ia 
Basinghall  Street,  finished  in  1821.  Althoogh  he  gaued 
in  the  following  year  tbe  first  premium  for  a  desisQ  for 
the  new  London  bridge,  a  design  by  another  architect 
was  nlUmately  agreed  upon  and  carried  ont  Among 
FowWi  other  designs  for  bridges  is  that  for  the  dm 
constructed  across  the  Dart  at  Ivtneas.  He  was  also  tlw 
sichitoet  for  the  markets  of  Covent  Garden  and  Hnngr-f  ocd, 
the  new  market  at  Gravesend,  and  Exeter  lower  mufcet; 
and  besides  several  churches  he  designed  Devon  Imatia 
asylum  (1845),  the  London  fever  hospital  (1849).  and  the 
hall  of  the  Wax  Chandlers'  Company,  Qresham  Street 
(1853).  For  some  years  bo  was  honorary  secretary  of  the 
institute  of  Briti^  architects,  and  he  was  aftarwarda  created 
vicc-prerident    He  retired  ftom  hia  profesnoa  in  18S3, 


and  died  at  Groat  Harlow,  Bocks,  Stptember  36,  1867. 

FOWLER,  JoBH  (1826-1864),  invontor  of  tbe  steam 
plongh,  was  bom  at  Melksham,  Wilts,  July  II,  1826.  He 
learned  practical  engineering  at  Uiddlesborough-on-Tees^ 
and  in  1849  invented  a  machine  for  laying  drain  tiles^ 
which  waa  at  first  worked  by  horses  but  afterwards  by 
steam.  In  1852  he  began  experiments  in  steam  cultiva- 
tion, and  at  the  Chester  meeting  in  1838  be  received  for 
his  steam  p^aaA  Ibe  Agrienltnral  Society^  pma  of 
£S00,  In  eoqnnetion  with  two  partners  ha  eatabliahod 
in  1861,  at  Leeds,  the  well  known  finn'of  Fowler  k  Co. 
He  died  4th  December  1864.   See  Aoucultdu. 

FOWLER,  WuxiAH  (c.  1560^1614),  one  of  the  poeto 
who  frequented  the  court  of  James  VL  before  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  England,  was  bom  about  the  year  IfiGO. 
After  attending  St  Leonard's  College,  St  Andrews,  between 
1578-74  and  1678,  he  seems  to  have  selected  the  legal 
pnrfesHon,  and  in  1580,  iriien  about  twenty  yaaia  o(  ags^ 
he  waa  at  Bms  stndymg  the  civil  law.  Ba  snbseqaantly 
became  private  secretary  and  muter  of  reqoesla  to  Anna  « 
Denmark,  wife  of  James  VL  On  the  oeeaaion  of  thr 
baptism  of  Priooe  Henry  on  30th  August  15d4,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  pageants  exhibited  "waa  by  th»  king'e 
majesty  committed  to  the  iofd  of  Lindens  and  Mr  William 
Fowler";  and  tha  deseription  of  tiieso  "rorashowa  and 
singolar  inventions"  was  pnUiahedatthettma  Tbasistsr 
of  Fowler,  Bnnnnah,  was  married  to  Sir  John  Dram  mood. 
Knight,  and  gebUeman  usher  of  the  blsck  rod,  and  was 
mo^er  of  the  celebrated  poet  Drummond  of  Hawthomden. 
On  the  title  of  some  of  his  works  Focler  styles  himself  P. 
of  Hawicl^  thus  indicating  that  he  wa»  panon  or  rector  ot 
Hawick.  He  is  frequently  styled  Sir  William  Fowler,  bnt 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  waa  aver  knighted.  That 
Fowler  was  a  man  of  very  superior  litorary  merit  is  evinead 
by  his  works,  which  are  still  preeervod.  Tlia  firat  ti  tbesa 
is  a  collection  of  sonnets  eotidad  TIU  Tarmitida  of  Ltue ; 
the  otiier  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian  ot  tbe  Trinmpi* 
of  POrarch.  These  two  manuscripts  were  presented  his 
nephew.  Dmmmond  of  Hawthomden,  to  the  library  of  the 
aniversityof  Edinburgh  in  1626,  and  it  ia  understood  both 
will  shortly  be  published.  Fowler  was  a  great  favourite  at 
court.  He  prefixed  a  ponuyrical  sonnet  to  The  FurUs, 
a  composition  of  James  "n.,  while  the  king  in  return 
performed  a  rimihur  office  for  his  Trivmpki  of  Parartk,  in 
a  strain  of  versification  which  for  vigour  and  fluen^  was 
vastly  superior  to  his  common  style.  Bondes  the  above, 
two  volumes  of  his  manuscript  notes,  scrolls  of  poema,  Ac, 
are  preserved  among  the  Drammond  MS3.,  in  the  library 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  Speeib«»  of 
Fowler's  verses  were  jmblislMd  in  1833  by  L^an  in  hta 
SaMith  Deteriptiw  Poma,  aod  are  also  to  ba  foond  la 
nUier  eoUectiona  illnatratii^  tha  poetry  of  tha  period. 
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FOWNES,  OaoBM  (1815-1849),  FLD..  F.R.8.,  to 
Miiimt  ^Binii^  «m  bom  in  Londai.  He  tutj  ahowed 
■a  intoart  ui  seientUio  pnnuiu,  wtd  iA«n  UTrateen  or 
tigbtasn  jMifl  of  ago  joioed  with  Qr  Heory  Wttto  and  Mr 
ETScatt  in  esUbliiuog  «  philMophical  cku  at  the  Wsstera 
Litemy  InttitutioA  in  Leicester  Sqom.  Id  1S37  ha 
entered  the  laboratoiy  of  Everett,  lecturer  on  chamiatrj 
at  the  Hiddleaex  Hoepitel;  and  in  1839  he  atadied  for 
•oma  time  under  Professor  Liebig  at  Gieasen.  He  waa 
Itctorar  on  ehemiatiT'.firat  at  the  Charing  Croaa  and  Uien 
•a  Oe  IfiddlaaeK  Hoi^tal  Medical  Seho^  u  alao  at  Uw 
4A00I  of  the  PbatmacaoUcal  Sodaty.  In  1S45  he  wat 
wpotntad  director  of  the  Birkbech  Chemical  Laborabny  in 
Unimai^  College  London.  He  died  of  Muomption, 
JannarjrSl,  I8i9.  Besidea  his  well-known  and  frequently 
r»«dited  Mattual  0/  Ckemidrif,  and  the  Acton  prize  essay 
of-the  Boyal  Inatitntion,  enticed  Chtmidiy,  at  txemplify- 
Mgr  tk»  Wudom  and  Beneficeitee  of  God,  Fownea  wrote 
numenm*  aeientific  papen,  among  othera-Uie  following : — 

"On  t&i  Kract  FormaUon  of  Cyanogen  from  its  Elament*," 
Rtf.  BrU.  Amoc,  1841.  put  U.  pp.  6!^  53  On  tlu  FKpmtion 
i4  ArtUWal  Tosit.'*  JTm  dmn.  Soc,  L,  lUl-48.  pp.  100-lOS; 
«  Oa  the  PnMitffam  il  HImiirie  IcU/'  PUT.  Mm.,  m...l84S. 
TO.  US-SS4 ;  ^'  Oa  the  rood  of  Plento''  rmiM  mss/X  Jtmr.  AgriA 
Jk,  It.,  IBM;  m.  tn-m;  "On  the^xirtetue  of  Phonfiorie 
AdainBodnrf^MOrigliv"  fUL  Tnau.,  1844,  pp.  lO-M ; 
"An  A«MNut  or  the  Aitifldsl  Penution  of  a  Vegato-sUcsU " 
(PnrftanlX  ud  "On  BanzoliBe,"  A.,  1815,  pp.  S&S-SM;  "On 
tba  Pradnetion  of  Pnrfnral,"  /Harm.  JoHm.,  1840,  llS-llit:  "On 
Dm  EqmnJent  or  Combining  Volnmai  of  SoUd  Bodies,**  ii.,  pp. 
SU-430. 

FOX  (V'^pet),  a  genus  of  digitigrade  OuniTora,  be- 
kmging  to  tba  Canida  or  dog  family,  bnt  differing  from 
the  tma  do^  (Canu)  in  the  greater  elongation  and  aharp- 
oeaa  of  the  mtuule,  and  in  the  greater  length  and  boihiness 
of  the  tail  They  likewise  differ  in  the  pnpil  of  the  e3re 
being  elUptioo)  when  contracted,  and  in  the  poatessioa  of 
a  snbcaudol  gland,  in  which  a  fetid  sabitance  is  secreted, 
the  emission  of  which  (pree  to  fosea  their  pecnliariy  dia- 
•gneable  odoor.  Then  an  24  meant  apedei  of  f«aa 
fcoown,  distributed  over  all  the  great  eontinenta  azcapt 
Boot:*  America  and  Australia.  Of  these  the  Fennec  foxes 
m  axdnsirely  African,  and  the  bristle-tailed  foxes  North 
American.  Tbt  Common  Fox  (  Vuipei  vulgaris),  the  pet  of 
the  hunting  field  and  the  pest  of  the  farmyard,  occurs 
thronghout  Europe,  wbereTer  it  has  not  been  exterminated 
by  man.  It  is  the  Scottish  iod  and  the  Freoeh  rewtrd.  It 
measures  about  two  feet  in  length  exclusive  of  tho  tail, 
which  ia  about  a  foot  long  Ita  f iv  ia  of  a  reddish-brown 
eokur  ahove^  and  more  or  laas  white  btneath ;  the  back  of 
ill  ears  and  the  foro  part  of  ita  limba  are  black,  and  the  tip 
of  ita  bnahy  tail,  or  brush  as  It  ia  called,  is  whitb  Ita  bug, 
sharp  mnule,  enct  pointed  ears,  and  sharp  eye  giro  it  an 
appearance  of  sagacity  and  cunning  which  ita  real  character 
fully  justifies.  The  fox  is  undoubtedly  ttie  enbtlest  of 
British  beaata  oi  the  fi^dd,  ita  intellectual  capacity  having 
no  doubt  been  enbij^ed  the  peculiarly  bard  conditions 
under  which  alone  it  ia  permitted  to  aziat  in  thia  country. 
It  ia  r^ularty  hunted  by  the  fleet  and  keen-acented  foz- 
hoanda,  n^ed  on  by  monnted  huntsmen,  all 'of  whom 
ate  not  nnfreqnently  boiBed  by  tho  speed,  cunning,  and 
io^nuity  of  this  wily  creature.  The  fox  ia  a  solitaiy 
animal,  inhabiting  a  burrow  known  as  ita  earth,  which  it 
either  excaratea  for  itself,  or,  as  more  usually  happens, 
obtdna  by  pranously  ejecting  the  badger  or  the  rabbit 
from  ita  home.  So  avene,  indeed,  is  tiio  fox  to  dig  for 
itself,  that  when  foiled  in  its  attempta  to  dispossess  the 
badger,  it  has  been  known  to  take  up  its  quartera  with  the 
^atter,  and  in  Germany  it  is  readily  induced  to  make  its 
boffl*  io  artificial  burrows,  constnicted  of  stone  and  earth 
for  tbe  porpoee  of  facilitating  the  operation  of  digging  out 
the  Cuba.   The  fox  also  occun  in  woods,  and  sren  in  the 


open  conntiy  witlumt  bwTDva,^yuig  in  ita  "•orec*'  by  day 
ud  atealing  forth  at  ni^i^  when  alone-k  can  be  laid  to  aae 
propetly,  in  aeanh  of  ita  pny.  Ita  Iwd  eonriata  of  raMiita, 
biim,  ponltry,  and  'game>birdm  although  when  tbaaa  ai* 
not  to  be  had  it  is^&in  to  satisfy  ita  hni^t  with  rata, 
piice^  and  area  inaects — "  the  droppings  of  these  creaturee," 
saya  Bell,  *'t>eing  often  compooM  aunoet  entirely  of  the 
wing  eaaea'  of  baetlea."  The  fox  alao  visita  the  seMdiore, 
where  it  feeda  on  shell-fish  and  omstaceana ;  and  on  the 
Omtineot  it  ia  aaid  to  ftwpmt  the  Tim^wda  in  otder  to 
gratl^  iU  taata  for  ripe  n^paa.  Althimgh  flu  fieah,of 
moat  Mrda  fbrma  ita  £rn»nte  food,  it  ia  a  cnrioaB  dreuW 
stance,  noUeed  by  Dr  Weinenbom,  that  eran  the.  sereiest 
hunger  cannot  compel  it  to  eat  the  flesh  of  birda  of  prey, 
while  there  ia  good  teaaon  to  beliere  that  the  fox  enj<^  if 
it  doea  not  eren  prefer,  "high"  meat  -The female prodncea 
her  yonng  in  April — the  period  of  gestaUon  extending 
fn»n  60  to  6S  dSya,  Theae  are  nsnall^  from  S  to~  8  in 
nnmbar,  and  tot  them  aba  ahowa  the  gnataat  aolidtode, 
defanoDg  them  with  the  utmoat  counga,  tad  eihibiting  a 
bAdneaa  altogether  foreign  to  her  ehaiseter  at  oAer  Unua. 
The  onba  attain  their  full  uze  in  about  18  months  and  the 
duration  of  life  in  the  species,  judging  from  indiTiduala 
kept  in  confinement,  probably  exteoda  to  13  or  14  years. 
The  Cuba,  like  those  of  moot  CamiTora,  are  exceedingly 
playful,  and  may  often  be  aeen  amuatng  themselre^  after 
the  manner  of  yonng  doga,  in  puianit  of  their  own  broahes. 
Their  resemblance  to  the  dog  doea  not,  however,  extend 
mneh  farther,  fbr,  unlike  it,  they  aeem  incapable  of  attach- 
ment  to  man.  Although  taken  yonng  and  brought  up 
with  doga,  their  attachment  does  not  go  beyond  refreining 
from  bitii^  the  hand  thas  ia  acenatomed  to  feed  them. 
They  remain  timid  and  anapicioua,  and  are  alwaya  ready  to 
snap  at  any  one  seeking  to  be  familiar.  This  incapability 
of  domeaticatioo,  and  the  fact  that  the  dt^  and  fox  have 
never  been  known  to  interbreed,  wonld  seem  to  prove  that 
theae  aninab  are  l)y  no  meana  ao  nearly  rdated.aa  waa  at 
ooa  time  luppoaad.  Ample  pnof  at  thaTa^oonudenble 
intsflectnal  eapooi^  of  the  fox  ia  to  bk  found  hi  tbe 
atratagems  to  whidi  it  has  recourse  fn  aeeixring  ita  pray, 
bat  s^l  more  in  the  qnicknesa  with  which  it  d'eteota  man'a 
strategic  effwrta  to  outwit  and  capture  it  "  Ita  inatincttve 
cunning,"  aays  BeU,  "leada  it  aoon  to  suspect  the  wiles  of 
ita  enemiea,  aad  it  will  in  a  very  short  time  oacertain  the 
daain  of  a  trap  or  a  gin,  though  concealed  witli'the  otmoat 
caze?*  Nothing  can  exceed  the  cantioa  with  which  nynard 
approaches  and  examinaa  tha  baited  trap,  or  the  mm* 
e&afonM  with  whidk  he  hppnaehea,  entata,  and  xiflea  tha 
snare  in  wliich  some  animal  haa  been  already  caught,  and 
which  he  evidently  knowa  can  do  him  no  injury  until 
reset  There  are  also  several  well-authenticated  caaes  nf 
the  fox  counterfeiting  death  in  order  to  escape  from  ita 
enemies.  Attempta  have  beoi  made  to  pot  a  different 
interpretation  on  such  inatancaa,  but  examplea  of  "  feign- 
ing "  have  of  late  yean  been  noticed  in  ao  many  and  auch 
diverse  animal^  among  iaaaeti^ .  laptiler,  birds,  and 
mammals, — that  tlien  aaema  no  raaaon  to  donbt  that  tha 
wily  fox  has  recouno  to  a  stratagem  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  may  be  described  aa  counterfeiting  death. 

Closely  allied  to  the  common  fox  of  Europe  ia  the  Red 
Fox  (  Vulpet  /vloui)  of  eastern  North  America,  regarded  by 
many  natunUsts  aa  only  a  variety  of  the  common  speciea — 
an  opinion  which  receives  aome  confirmation  from  tba  fact 
that  nitlietto  no  nmaina  of  t^  red  fox  have  been  fonnd  in 
the  cavo  Heposita  of  that  continent,  althongh  remains  of  the 
grey  fox  are  abundant  It  mny  thus  possibly  be  the 
descendant  of  individuals  of  the  European  kpedea,  intro- 
duced at  a  comparatively  early  period,  and  owing  the 
differencaa  that  now  dtatinguish  it  to  the  great^  altered 
oooditioDB  nndar  whtdl  for  eantnriaa  it  baa  vtiikti.  H  ia 
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attogttlier  larger  than  th«  eommon  fox  of  Eorope,  and  the  far 
is  longer  teod  softer,  the  colour  more  briUiuit,  and  the  mozsle 
IMS  extended.  According  to  Sir  J.  Riehardson,  it  preys 
bqifllfon  Uiftamaller'aiumala  of'themt  family,  and  ia  Tery 
ftmd  of  fisb.  "'  Tbt  red  fox,"  be  says,  "  does  not  posscaa  tbe 
wind  of  its  Engtish  congener.  It  runs  for  abtfBt  100  yards 
irith  great  swiftness,  but  its  strength  is  exhausted  in  the 
first  burst,  nod  it  is  soon  orcrtatei)  by  a  wolf  or  a  mounted 
horseman."  In  Canada  and  the  United  States  it  is  largely, 
hunted  for. its  raluable  fur,  about  60,000  skins  of  this 
species  being  annually  imported  into  the  London  murket. 
There  are  several  well-known  varieties  of  the  red  fox,  a-i 
the  cross  fox  and  the  black  or  silver  fox.  The  latter  is 
Tery  scarce,  and  its  far  is  more  TBlaabls  tiian  any  other 
found  in  North  America.  La  Hontaa  states  that  in  hi* 
time  a  skin  of  the  kilver  fox  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 
and  an  unusually  fine  skin  has  been  sold  in  tbe  London 
mirket  for  ^0.  The  fur  is  sometimes  of  a  uniform  black 
shining  colour,  except  at  the  tip  of  the  la.il,  which  is  white ; 
but  more  usually  it  bos  a  hoary  appearance  from  'the 
admixture  of  white  tipped  hairs  with  Uiose  entirely  block. 
This  fox  is  exceedingly  shy  and  difficult  of  approach,  owing 
probably  to  the  persistency  with  which  it  is  bunted  by  tbe 
far  tradetB.  Aboat  1600  skins  of  tbe  ailrer  (ox  are 
tnuQally  imported  into  Britain.  Tbe  Arctic  Fox  (KtifjiM 
lagoput)  ia  an  inhabitant  of  the  boreal  r^itqu  of  Enrop^ 
Asia,  uid  America.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  'than  the 
Eoaopean  fox,  its  ears  being  less  pointed  and  tbe  muzde 
shorter.  Tlie  soles  uf  its  feet  are  densely  furred,  resembling 
those  of  a  bare^  hence  its  specific  name,  lagaput.  As  with 
many  Arctic  animnla  the  colour  of  its  fur  changes  with  the 
season,  being  in  most  coses  of  a  pare  white  colour  in  winter, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  blaick  hairs  at  the  extremity 
tho  tail  Towards  the  end  of  April,  however,  when  tbe 
Arctic  .snows  b^n  to  disappear,  the  long  white  fur  gives 
place  to  eborter  hair  of  ft  dark  brown  or  vnAj  colonr. 
OecnsiouaUy  t  dark-eolonred  fox  may  be  seen  tn  winter, 
and  a  white  one  in  summer,  ond  in  Iceland,  according  to 
Profenor  Newton,  the  winter  cont  differs  very  slightly  in 
colour  from  that  of  snmmer,  probably  owing  to  the  com- 
paratively mild  character  of  the  Icelandic  winter.  Ibe 
Arctic  fox  baa  little  of  the  proverbial  canning  of  its  kind, 
having  been  seen  to  walk  unsuspiciously  into  the  trap 
which  had  been  baited  in  its  presence.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
cleanly  animal,  and  the  fetid  odour  characteristic  of  the 
entire  gesnt  is  almost  absent  ia  this  species.  It  differs  also 
from  thecomnum  fox  in  bong  gregarious,  living,  according 
to  ^ehardsoi^  in  little  Tillages  consisting  of  20  or  30 
bnrtows  placed  near  each  other.  The  Arctic  fixes  seek 
their  food,  which  consista  of  lemmings,  birds,  eggs,  and 
cirrion,  at  night,  and  their  first  impclai^  says  Obtain  lyon, 
on  securing  it  is  to  hide  it,  even  though  suffering  severely 
from  hunger.  It  was  suggested  some  years  ago  by  Fro^ 
feasor  Newton  that  this  species  supported  itself  during 
winter  on  a  store  of  provisions  laid  up  daring  summer,  and 
Captain  Feildea  was  lUile  during  the  recent  pohir  expedition 
(187S)  to  coofirm  tUa.  When  in  Qrinndl  J..and  he  and 
bis  eompantoua  came  npon  Arctie  foxes,  and  were  greatly 
enrprisel  on  diseoTerii^  numerona  deposits  of  dead  lem- 
mings. "  In  one  nook, "  says  Captain  Feilden,  "  under  a 
rock  we  palled  ont  over  60 ;  we  disturbed  numerous  eacha 
of  20  and  30,  and  tbe  ground  waa  honeycombed  with  boles, 
each  of  which  contained  several  bodies  of  these  little 
animals,  a  small  quantity  of  earth  being  placed  over  them  " 
{A  Voyage  to  the  Polar  Sea,  by  Captain  Sir  C.  Nares,  1878). 
Ndarly  10,000  skins  of  the  Arctic  fox  chiefly  in  winter 
fur,  are  annually  broogbt  into  Britain. 

Foxes  are  found  foeaQ  in  caTema  in  many  parte  of 
Enzope,  and  jxtinct  apedeo  ocev  in  the  Tertiary  deposite 
of  both  ifloiiq^ieraa.  (f.  ai.} 


FOX,  CSAUn  JAVn  (1749-180C),  bom  on  the  a4tk 
of  January  1749,  at  9  Conduit  Street,  in  the  city  of 
Westminster,  As  the  third  son  of  Hennr  Fox,  first  Lord 
Holland.  His  modier  was  tbe  eldest  dan^ter  of  the  ioeond 
duke  of  Richmond.  As  his  great-great-grandmotber  was 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  he  had  in  Iiis  vein  tbe  blood,  of 
Charles  II.  of  England  and  Henry  XV.  of  France.  Hin 
paternal  grandfather,  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  was  bom  diortly 
after  Charles  I.  ascended  the  throne,  and  died  sluu-Uy 
after  the  accession  of  George  I.  The  public  services  of 
this  membec  of  the  Fox  family  bave  received  less  nntico 
than  they  deserve.  He  was  a  yeoman's  son  who,  having 
been  taught  to  read,  writo,  and  cipher,  was  considered 
capable  of  rising  in  the  world.  When  a  youth  bo  first 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  lioaschtdd  of  tbe  earl  of 
Northumberland;  then  he  entered  the  aervice  nf  Lord 
Percy,  the  earl's  brother,  and  he  was  present  witli  the 
royalist  army  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  as  Lord  Percy's 
deputy  at  the  ordnance  board.  Accompanying  Charles  U, 
in  his  flight  to  the  Continent,  he  served  him  in  n  menial 
capacity  during  his  exile,  till  he  waa  promoted  to  be  keeper 
of  the  privy  puno.  He  was  employed  as  intermediary 
between  the  king  and  Qeoeral  Monk.  Hooonn  and 
emolument  were  liis  reward  after  the  Restoration ;  he  was 
knighted,  and  appointed  to  the  lucrotiTe  offices  of  clerk  of 
the  green  etotb  and  pi^maoter  of  the  fonea.  He  entered 
the  Hooao  U  Commons,  first  as  member  for  Salubuiy, 
and  secondly  for  Westminster.  He  succeeded  tbe  earl  of 
Rochoater  as  a  eonmissioner  of  the  treasniy,  filling  thai 
office  for  23  years  and  during  three  reigna.  At  the'  matnre 
age  of  seventy-seven  he  masried  for  the  segond  time ;  foot 
children  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage  He  died  in  1716 
at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  and  left  a  birge  fortune.  It  ta 
his  distinction  to  have  founded  Chelsea  hospital,  and  to  ban 
contributed  £13,000  in  aid  of  thb  londaUe  pnblie  work. 
Though  his  place  as  a  statesman  ii  in  the  secrad  or  even 
tbe  third  ranlr^  yet  he  was  a  nsefDl  man  in  his  mucfatioB, 
and  a  public  servant  who  creditably  discharged  all  the  dntiee 
with  which  be  was  entrusted.  Unlike  oth«r  statesmen  of 
hia  day,  he  grew  rich  in  tbe  service  of  tbe  nation  wttfaoufe 
being  suspected  of  corrnption,  and  without  forfeiting  tha 
esteem  of  his  contemporaries.  Sir  Stephen  Fox's  second 
son  by  his  second  mamage  was  named  Uenry.  Inheriting 
a  large  share  of  the  riches  which  bis  father  had  accums- 
Isted,  he  squandered  it  soon  after  attaining  bis  majority. 
Henry  Fox  went  to  the-  Cootinent  to  escape  from  hie 
creditors.  There  he  mode  tbe  acquaintance  ef  a  cunntiy- 
woman  of  fortune,  who  became  his  patroness  and  was  aa 
lavish  with  her  puise  that,  after  several  yeara'  abMnee^ 
he  was  in  a  poution  to  return  Home  and  to  enter  parliament 
OS  member  for  .Hiodon.  Hs  became  the  favourite  pOfH 
and  devoted  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  achieving 
unequalled  and  unenviable  proficiency  in  the  worst  pelitical 
arts  of  hie  master  and  model  As  a  speaker  he  was  llneok 
and  self-possessed,  imperturbable  under  attack,  audacious  in 
exposition  or  retort,  and  able  to  hold  hia  own  against  Pitt 
himself.  Thus  he  made  himself  n  power  in  die  House  oif 
Commons,  and  an  indispensable  member  of  scrcial  admini^ 
ti-atioos.  He  heaped  up  ricbes  when  acting  as  paymaster 
of  the  farces  during  the  war  which  Pttt  conducted  with 
extraordinary  vigour,  and  in  which  the  nation  was  intoxi- 
cated with  glory.  Els  served  under  the  earl  of  Buto  in 
order  that  be  might  exorcise  his  skill  in  cajolery  and  cor- 
ruption to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  approve  of  the 
treaty  of  Paria ; '  as  a  recompense,  he  was  raised  to  the 
House  of  Lords  witli  tbe  title  <rf  Biiron  Holland,  He  stroye, 
but  in  vain,  to  obtain  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  on  eul, 
a  dignity  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  be  £ed  a 
sorely  disappointed  man,  with  a  repatotion  for  canning  and 
nnscrnpaloiuneaa  wUdi  cannot  ttmj  be  matdiid.  and  wttk 
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ka  unpopularity  whicli  jtutifiet  &t  eoaeluion  that  )ia  mi 
the  moot  thoroagUr  hated  xtateamen  of  his  Akj.  Heniy 
Fes'*  affection  for  hit  son  Charles  Jamas  verged  on  idolatry. 
The  bojr  was  both  precoeiona  and  engaging.  Vhaterer  he 
chos*  to  learn,  he  acquired  with  ease,  and  he  displayed 
moro  than  a  boy's  good  seoss  in  correcting  hta  faalts. 
One«  he  orerheard  his  mother,  with  whom  he  was  no 
fsToarita,  remark  to  his  father,  "  Charles  is  dreadfally 
passkHiate;  what  shall  we  do  with  himt"  and  the  reply, 
"  Oh,  neTer  miod ;  he  is  a  very  aeosible  little  fellow,  and  be 
win  learn  to  core  himself."  Thereapon  he  resolved  to 
repress  bis  aagry  passions,  and  he  saoceeded  in  rendering 
hi^eU  a  pattnv  for  genUe  beariDg  and  eomnand  of 
tamper.  He  went  (o  Eton  when  he  was  nine,  haiing 
spent  the  preceding  year,  at  his  own  reqaest,  in  the  school 
jcept  at  waodswcffUt  by  Pampelonne,  a  French  refugee. 
The  boy's  health  was  delicate,  and  this  catued  his  fstiier 
nach  anxiety.  He  was  not  diligent  in  learning,  nor  was 
his  tendency  towards  indolence  at  school  counteracted  by 
the  discipline  to  which-he  was  subjected.  The  Rev.  Dr 
Francis,  hb  tctor,  sent  to  his  father  am>nDt8  more  flattering 
than  jost  of  his  son%  prograsa  and  attentioa,  and  better 
fitted  to  gratify  parental  fondness  than  set  forth  the  troth. 
Ha  <rften  went  home  in  wder  to  aceompany  his  parents 
to  worn  notable  spectitle,  diief  among  them  being  the 
cwooation  of  Qcorge  III,  where  he  met  witli  a  slight 
aoadeat,  which,  being  reported  in  Uie  newspapers,  caused 
his  father  to  write,  "The  article  [in  the  newspapers] 
of  Charles's  mishsp  has  breught  several  messages.  .The 
boy  is  a  great  de^  better  beloved  than  his  hther  is." 
When  foarteen  he  left  school  for  foor  months,  which  lie 
spent  with  his  parents  a(  Spa  and  tma.  Hia  bther 
taoght  Urn  to*  game  at  Bpa,  giving  him  aeTersl  gold 
piaees  wherewith  to  try  his  met,  as  the  saying  fs^  every 
evening.  -  Hence  he  Oarly  beeame  addicted  to  the  vice 
which  was  for  some  years  hia  besettbg  sin,  and  for  which 
Its  could  nrge  no  other  excnse,  when  tannted  with  it  later 
by  Lord  HiBsbonmgh  in  the  House  of  Commons,  than  that 
it  waa  a  vice  "  conntenanoed  by  the  fashion  of  the  times,  a 
vice  to  wliich'  some  of  the  greatest  chamctera  had  given 
way  in  the  early  part  of  their  lives,  and  a  vice  which  carried 
with  it  its  own  pnnishmen^  and  ntailad  a  cnrsa  npon  those 
who  irera  addkted  to  it."  He  retamed  to  Ettm  thinUng 
himsell  a  thorongh-yonng  man  of  the  worid;  bet  his  dandi- 
fied airs  only  excited  the  ridicule  of  his  oonradea,  and  Dr 
Barnard,  the  head  master,  by  flogging  him  for  misconduct, 
made  him  feel  keenly  that  he  was  still  a  mere  schoolboy, 
llore  instructive  and  advantageous  thaiTtripa  to  the  Con* 
tineot  and  visits  to  Continental  gaming  houses  were  the 
Tisita  which  he  made  to  the  Hooses  of  Hriiament,  in  ccm- 
pany  with  his  father,  to  hear  important  debates.  Be  waa 
m  tan  gaUety  of  the  Honse  <rf  Commons  when  I«rd  North 
moved  **that  the  paper  entitled  the  North  Briton  ia  a  false, 
acandalous,  and  seditions  libeL"  His  father  tmi»essed  npon 
him  that  3<Aax  Wilkes  was  i  bad  man,  and  that  the  carl 
of  Bute  was  a  sagacious  minister;  these  opinions  were 
embodied  by  him  in  some  French  veraes,  which  injodieions 
admirers  have  reprodaced  to  show  hia  want  of  mastery  over 
the  French  language,  and  the  absnrdi^  of  his  boyish  political 
aantimHiti.  Leaving  Eton  in  1764,  Foz  vent  to  Oxford, 
when  h«  entered  Hertford  O^gei  In  a  letter  to  hb  friend 
ilT  Uacartney,  he  professed  a  great  liking  for  Oxford  and 
fondness  for  mathematics,  adding,  in  another  letter,  that  he 
bdieved  mathematica  were  usefa^  and  was  sure  they  were 
entertaining  this  being  eoongh,  in  hia  opinion, to  recommend 
tiiem.  The  same  letter  contained  his  judgment  on  a  newly 
pnbUahed  poem,  which  is  far  less  puadoxical  snd  more 
eteditable  to  his  diseemaant  than  the  foregoing  statement 
ooBoemiRg  mathnaatics.  The  poem  was  the  Tr^vtUtr, 
vfakh  the  yottthfnl  eritio  pronounced,  with  perCM*  truth, 


"  to  have  a  good  deal  of  menL"  A  trip  to  I'aris  and  a  itaj 
th4re  of  two  monthi  intatmpted  Fox's  nniveiuty  oareer. 
Dr  Newenne,  tiie  head  of  his  coU^e,  readily  sanctioned  this 
holiday,  making  the  complimentary  remark  ^t  such  appli- 
cation as  his  required  "some  intermissi<Hi.  and  you  are  the 
only  person  witii  whom  I  have  ever  had  connexion  to  whom 
I  could  say  thia  .  .  .  You  need  not  intermpt  your  amuse- 
ments ,by  severe  studies ;  for  it  is  wholly^  nnsecessary  to 
moke  a  step  onward  without  yon,  and  titerefore  we  shall 
atop  ootil  we  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company."  This 
visit  to  the  capital  of  France  vrss  no  more  serviceable  to  him, 
in  a  moral  senss,  than  his  previooa.  vne.  Hts  father  en* 
cooraged  him  to  indulge  himself  withont  stint  in  |ilea8nres  to 
which  young  men  are  only  too  prone,  and,  what  u  stfil  more 
blameworthy,  jeeted  at  the  scmples  of  a  son  who  had  no 
strong  liking  for  vicious  connes.  On  hts  return  to  Oxford 
lie  worked  hard  at  his  studies  qKuding  the  greater  port 
of  a  vacation  io  systematic  reading  along  with  his  friend 
Dickson,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Down.  Their 
leiaure  was  devoted  to  perusing  the  works  of  the  early 
English  dramatists,  all  of  whi(£  they  read.  Taking  his 
degree  in  1766,  he  left  Oxford  and  spent  the  suceeediog 
two  yeara  in  Continental  travel,  travening  France  and  Italy, 
either  in  company  with  his  parents,  or  else  with  his  friends 
Lord  Oorlisk,  Lord  Fitswilliam,  and  Hr  Uvedale  Price. 
Along  with  Ur  Price  ha  visited  Voltaire  at  Femey,  where 
be  was  heaitUy  welcomed  by  the  great  Frenchman  for  his 
father's  sake,  and  was  advised  to  read  Voltaire's  pub^ahed 
works  in  order  that  he  might  emancipate  himself  from 
religious  prqudices  and  increase  his  stock  of  ideas.  He 
be(^e  a  pcofident  in  speaking  the  French  tongue,  and 
he  praeUsed  himself  ia  writing  it  by  penning  poetical 
epistlas  in  French  tn  hia  friend  Fits[ntrick.  He  also 
mastered  Italian,  which  be  admired  beyond  measure,  saying 
that  there  was  "more  good  poetry  in  Italian  than  in  aB 
otiier  languages  that  I  understand  pnt  together."-'  Ht  waa 
then  pasrionately  fond  of  amatecr  acting  and  of  wearing 
fine  clothea  In  after  days  his  friends  could  scarcely  credK 
the  oasaranca  of  the  friends  of  his  youth  when  tbe  latter 
stated  that  Fox,  who  had  become  a  sloven  in  dress,  was 
once  a  "macaroni,"  having  made  a  journey  from  Paris  to 
Lyona  in  order  to  buy  waisteoata,  and  was  in  the  habit  o< 
wslking  about  with  a  little  French  hat  on  his  head  and 
red-heeled  shoes  on  his  feeL  As  difflenlt  waa  it  for  soma 
among  them  to  reatiie  that  Fox,  the  leader  of  the  Whin 
and  even  farther  advanced  in  Liberal  opinions  than  we 
majority  of  his  party,  had  been  such  a  Tdry  at  tiie  ontset 
of  his  parliamentuy  career  as  to  write  to  George  Selwyn 
in  the  following  terms :  "  I  am  reading  Clarendon,  bat 
scarcely  get  on  faster  than  yon  did  with  your  Charies  V.  I 
think  the  style  had,  and  that  he  has  a  great  deal  of  the  old 
woman  ia  his  way  of  thinking,  but  hate  the  opposite  party 
so  mneh  that  it  gives  one  a  kind  of  partiality  for  him." 
Hating  the  opposite  patty  ao  thoroughly,  it  is  not  surpria- 
ing  tliat  he  ahoald  have  been  inimical  to  the  first  admiuis- 
trstion  of  the  marquis  of  Rockiogham,  an  administration 
that  repealed  the  Stomp  Ac.t  which  George  Grenville  hod 
designed  to  raise  a  revenue  in  the  American  Colonies,  an 
administration  which  was  far  too  liberal  in  tendency  and 
indqwndent  ki  cJiaracter  to  suit  the  narrow  and  penona) 
views  of  (Teone  IIL,  and  that  he  should  have  written  t< 
Sir  George  Uacartney,  "every  body  hinghs  at  its  menb 
bers,  holds  them  cheap,  but,  according  to  the  fashionable 
phrase,  doing  justice  tc  fheir  good  intenHam,"  In  1768) 
when  stilt  under  age,  Fox  was  returned  for  Uidhorst, 
then  a  pocket  borough.  His  father  having  made  tbe 
arrangementa  necfusuy  for  hia  election  had  therelnr  pn>> 
vtded  a  sapp,iner  jf  the  ministiy  of  Uta  day  which  the  earl 
of  Chatham  had  formed,  and  hi  whKh  the  dnke  of  Qtaftoti 
wu  flnt  krd  ol  du  tnaraiy.   FoA  naidea  qnadi  la  tka 
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Hoasa  of  Commoiu  wu  dalirend  in  dafeoee  nt  tha  tnfniatrj 
utd  in  oppodlaon  to  ttatiag  Jote  Wilkei  u  member  for 
MlddliriT  Hs  at  onee  mad*  tm  muk  at  a  parliamanUry 
apeaker,  racUIing  to  some  msmbm  the  beat  traits  nf 
Chariaa  TomutMnd  and  the  elder  Vitt.  Hia  father, 
delighted  at  the  anoceu  schieTed  by  hia  faTonrite  son, 
communicated  hia  aatiafactiba  to  hia  acqoaintaocca,  and 
wrote  to  one  of  them  that  he  had  bean  told  Charles 
liad  apolnn  ntcemelf  woU  :—!■*'  Ifc  waa  eU  oS^auif  aU 
•rgnmantatire,  in  nply  to  Ur  Voike  and  ICr  Wedderbom, 
and  azoaadvely  well  indeed^  -I  hear  it  tgokm  of  bf 
•ferjbodj  aa  a  moat  axbiaordinary  thing,  and  I  am, 
JOB  see,  not  a  little  (deaaed.  with  it"  Fox  bad  liis 
imnrd  b7  being  ^>pointed  a  lord  of  tlie  admiralty  im- 
mediately after  attaining  his  majori^,  and  when  liOrd 
Korth  httdadeceeded  the  dnke  of  Grafton  as  prime  minister. 
Two  yean  afterwords  ha  resigned,  on  aoconnt  of  a  miaundor- 
with  his  chief  and  a  determination  to  oppose  the 
Boyal  Uatriage  Bill,  which  the  ministry  introduced  oat  of 
durance  to  Geotjge  XIL,  and  aboot  wnidi  tha  Ung  wrote 
to  Lord  Nortli  I  do  expect  eveiy  nerve  to  be  atrained 
to  carry  the  Bill  through  both  Hooses  with  a  becoming 
firmness,  f it  ia  not  a.  qsaition  that  immediately  relatea 
to'  administntioD,  bat  personally  to  myself;  therefore  I 
hare  a  right  to  expect  a  hear^  anpport  from  every  one 
in  my  aerviee,  and  ahall  remember  defaoltera."  Fox  not 
only  oppoaed  tiiia  bill,  whidi  was  framed  to  discourage 
membera  of  the  royal  family  from  marrying^  and  to  throw 
artifieial  obataelaa  in  tbeb  way  aboold  Ihey  deure  to  naka 
Ion  matehea,  bnt  he  also  intradnead  a  bill  to  amend 
Lord  Ebrdwicke'a  Act,  *'For  the  better  pnventing  of 
CSandeetine  Marriages,"  which  his  father  had  virolently 
opposed.  This  conduct,  which  gave  groat  offence  to 
George  IIL,  was  the  origio  of  that  implacable  enmity  to  his 
great  aubject  winch  ever  after  prevailed  in  the  royal  breast, 
to  the  detriment  alike  of  the  throne  and  coantty. 
In  introducing  hia  tnll  Fox  is  said  by  Horace  Walpolo 
to  have  apokea  "with  eaa(v*grac^  and  daamaBa";  he 
iffacUvel^  answerad  Edmund  Barka  and  Lurd  North  who 
opi^oaed  ridicaling  the  arguments  of  the  former  and  con- 
fnni^  Uioae  <rf  the  Mter»  **witk  a  dtrawdneas  that,  from  ita 
malttplictty  of  reas<ms,  as  mach  exceeded  hia  father  id 
embracing  all  the  arguments  of  his  antagonists  as  he  did  in 
bis  manner  and  delivery."  This  was  doably  agreeable  to 
hia  father,  who  had  fwmeS  a  claodes^e  marriage,  and 
who  thooght  aoch  an  Act  as  Lord  Hardwicke'a  a  alar 
t^on  himaeU.  The  attempt  of  hia  acm  failed,  though  he 
had  the  triomph  of  beatii^  tha  ministry  by  a  m^onty  of 
one  on  a  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  the  bill  After 
being  a  year  ont  of  office,  he  became  reconciled  to  Lord 
K«rUi,  and  re-entered  the  adminiatrotion  as  a  junior  lord  of 
the  treasary.  But  he  soon  reosaerted  his  independence, 
differing  from  Lord  North  on  a  qneetion  of  procedure,  and 
causing  the  defeat  of  the  ministry  in  the  Houie  of  Commons 
\j  preaung  an  unwelcome  motion  to  a  division.  The  king 
wb  incensed  at  what  he  afyled  C9iarlea  Fo^a  presumption, 
adding,  in  a  letter  to  the  premier,  "Indeed,  that  young 
man  has  so  thoroughly  cast  off  eveiy  principle  of  common 
honour  and  houeaty  that  he  must  become  as  contemptible 
as  he  ia  odious;  aud  I  hope  you  will  let  Idm  know  yon  are 
not  insensible  of  his  oonduct  towards  yon."  Lord  Korth, 
adiog  in  eonformi^  wiUi  the  kings  suggestion,  wrote  as 
foUowa  to  Fox "  ffir,  his  Ujues^  has  thought  proper  to 
order  a  new  eommission  of  tha  treasuty  to  be  made  out,  in 
which  I  do  not  aee  yoar  name."  Thus  aided  the  2rat  olage 
of  Fox'a  political  career.  A  year  later  he  avowed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  "  the  greatest  foUy  of  his  life  was 
in  having  supported  Lord  North."  He  was  chaTgeable 
with  follies  of  another  kind.  Among  tiiayonng  men  of  the 
day  ha  waa  eonapieaoiia  fw  staking  non^y  at  and 


making  beta  OB  hona  raoab   Sometimes  he  won  bate  made 

at  Kewmaiket,  bnt  he  aluioat  invariably  lost  laigeraamB  in 
a  gaming  club  at  AlmacVa,  where  the  stakes  were  £50,  and 
where  as  much  as  £10.000  was  on  the  table  at  a  timet  Lord 
Holland  advanced  £10,000  to  pay  hia  debta,  but  thia  did 
uot  snSce,  and  he  becuns  the  dupe  of  a  Ura  Griev^  who, 
ou  the  pretext  of  introducing  htm  to  a  Hiss  Phippe,  a  West 
Indian  heireaa,  obtained  mone^  from  him.  Hia  r^mtatioa 
atood  so  bw  in  public  estimation  Out,'  aeoarding  to  HAace 
Walpole,  it  was  commonly  ouppoaad  he  had  been  di— head 
by  Lord  Korth  for  robUng  Uie  treaanty.  In  1774  Fox 
began  tliat  oppoaition  to  the  iltadvind  and  UMatod 
meainree  of  LonI  Nottli  which  gave  him  a  place  among  tha 
greatest  of  oratore  and'  tha  moat  preadant  of  atoteamea. 
He  lost  both  his  parents  in  that  year,  and  hia  brother 
Stephen,  second  Lord  Holland,  aoon  followed  them  to  the 
grave,  leaving  behind  him  the  boy  whom  Fox  treated 
with  alniost  paternal  fondneaa  and  care,,  whose  memocy 
08  third  Lord  Holland  is  held  in  kindly  re  membrane*, 
and  who,  with  eharaetariatie  modaa^.  conaidered  ft  hit 
chief  glory  to  have  been  the  na{dww  of  Fox  and  blend 
of  Grey,  Soon  after  Fox  entered  the  ronka  of  the  Oppo- 
sition he  became  its  acknowledged  diief.  This  rapid 
advancement  was  largely  due  to  the  leasona  in  practical 
p<riitio8  taught  him  by  Eclmand  Buflce,  whoee  aequatntanoe 
he  had  made  in  early  life.  The  stoiy  of  his  career  from 
1774,  when  he  left  Lord  North's  administration,  to  1782, 
when  Lord  North  resigned  and  when  he  became  aeentvy 
of  atate  in  tha  aecond  Roddngham  admindatirtioat  la  asao- 
dated  with  the  unsparing  and  biiUiaat  owcutioa  ol  tha 
Whig  party  to  the  war  which  ended  with  ue  rotificatiatt 
of  the  independence  of  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies  of 
Anjerica.  An  important  episode  darioK  that  period  waa 
hia  election  as  member  for  the  city  of  Westminster.  On 
the  3d  of  February  1780,  a  meeting  in  fovour  of  pariia- 
mentary  reform  was  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  at  which 
such  koding  membeis  of  the  Whig  party  were  preaent  aa 
the  duke  of  Portland,  Earl  Temple,  John  Wilkes,  General 
Burgome,  Alderman  Sawbridge,^£dmand  Burk^  and  av«r 
whidi  Fox  presided.  He  ddiverod  a  stirring  apeeeh  ia 
favour  of  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  in  paiticolar  vt  a 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the-  people^  After  it  had 
been  reaolved  ^t  a  petition  to  that  effect  ahonid  be  pre- 
aented  to  parliament,  it  waa  proposed  and  carried  by  ao:la- 
mation  that  Fox,  "  the  Man  of  ue  People,  "  ahould  boeuns 
a  candidate  to  rqiireaent  Weauninater  in  the  Sonae  of 
Commons,  and  before  tha  year  doaed  he  was  a  nembar  for 
the  oonstitnency  wlddk  he  lepreaentad  tHI  the  end  of  hii 
life.  A  tittle  more  than  a  century  had  then  aUpaad  aiaea 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  hia  grandfath^,  had  been  lint  retnmad 
for  the  city  of  Westminrter.  George  IIL  encooraged  the 
opposition  to  the  election  of  the  **  Man  of  tha  People,"  of 
whom  he  wrote  that  "  Fox  never  had  any  priodi'le^  and 
can  therefore  act  as  his  interest  may  guide  him."  Eight 
thousand  pounds  were  contribnted  out  of  the  civil  list  to 
promote  the  success  of  Lord  Lincoln,  the  favourite  of  the 
court,  yet  neither  corrupt  expenditure  nor  royal  disapproval 
sufficed  to  hinder  the  triumph  of  Fox.  Aa  aecretaiy  of 
atote  in  the  ministiy  of  the  Morqnis  of  Roddn^ban,  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Fox  displqred  groat 
business  aptitude  and  capacity  fur  conciliation.  A  abort 
time  before  he  became  minister,  Horace  Wdpole  wrote  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann: — '*Mr  Fox  is  the  fint  figure  In  all 
tha  pbees  I  have  mentioned,— the  hero  in  pari'amenti 
at  UiQ  gamingtable^  at  Mewmaricet"  After  ha  beeooia 
minister,  the  same  writer  informed  hia  correepondot — 
"  Mr  Fox  already  shinea  as  greatly  in  phLce  as  he  did  in 
opposition,  though  infinitdy  mora  difficult  a  task;  He  ia 
now  aa  indefatigable  aa  ha  waa  idl&  He  haa  parfacfr 
temper,  and  not  only  good  hnmoar  hot  gocd  natan^  ao^ 
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»Ueh  b  th«  first  qwlit;  of  a  prime  miDiater  in  a  free 
oonntry,  has  more  common  ieoae  than  any  man,  with  amat- 
tng  parts  that  are  neither  ostentatious  nor  affected."  Jlis 
experience  of  high  office  was  rerjr  short  Lord  Rockingham 
became  premier  on  the  27th  of  March  1782;  ha  died  on 
the  first  of  the  following  Jufy,  and  Fox  nrig^Md  immedi- 
ately afterwarda.  He  ud  finidly  iwdved  to  do  ao  before 
the  death  of  bis  chief,  having  beeo  ontvoted  in  the  cabinet 
ua  the  qoestioo  of  unconditionally  acknowledging  the  io- 
depandence  of  the  United  Colonies.  His  brother  secretary 
of  state,  the  earl  of  Shelbarne,  and  other  eolleagaes  thought 
that  the  concession  of  independence  should  be  made  one  of 
the  oonditiona  of  peace.  Fox  regarded  Shelburne  with  nn- 
diagniaed  averaioD.  When  the  administration  was  formed, 
lie  luioied  that  Shelbarne  was  diapoaed  to  imitate  Lord 
Korih  and  to  pay  nndae  deference  to  George  III.,  and  he 
told  him  that  it  appeared  "the  adminiatration  was  to 
eoDsiat  of  two  parta,  one  belonging  to  the  king,  the  other 
to  the  public"  Four  weela  after  being  in  office  Fox  wrote 
to  his  friend  Fittpatriok. — "Shelburne  shows  himself 
more  and  more  erery  day,  is  ridicolonsly  jealous  of  my 
aneroaching  on  his  department,  and  wishes  very  much  to 
encroach  upon  mine."  Shelburne,  in  torn,  suspected  Fox 
<tf  daaigns  to  monopolin  power,  and  to  have  his  own  way 
in  all  things.  Thia  onfortnnate  antagonism  between  two 
man  of  remarkable  ability  caused  a  split  in  the  Whig  party, 
and  enabled  the  king  to  succeed  in  his  policy  of  entnut- 
ing  power  only  to  ministers  who  were  subacrrient  to  his 
wuL  Succeeding  Lord  Rockingham  as  premier,  Shelburne 
held  office  till  the  24th  February  1783  The  coalition 
nuniatry,  in  which  the  duke  of  Portland  was  premier,  and 
Lord  North  and  Fox  were  aeaetariea  of  state,  took  the 
place  of  that  over  which  Shelbarne  had  presided.  It  waa 
with  eztceme  end  nndisgniaed  ralnetanee  that  the  king  per- 
mitted this  admiuistratioD  to  be  formed.  When  he  found 
it  hopeless  to  struggle  against  the  inevitable  result,  he 
communicated  his  real  feelings  on  the  subject  to  those 
politicians  who  prided  themselves  upoo  being  his  friends. 
In  conversation  with  Mr  Wyodbam  Qrenville,  be  [Xtured 
oai  bia  iodignation  "  upon  Fox,  whom  be  loaded  with  every 
expression  of  abhorsence ;  upon  the  duke  of  Purtlaud, 
agatnat  whom  he  was  little  lesa  violent;  npon  Lord  North, 
to  whose  conduct  he  imputed  all  the  dissatera  of  the  country ; 
apon  American  independence,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
a  most  bitter  pill  indeed."  His  early  detestation  of  Fox 
had  now  been  futensified,  owing  to  the  unnatural  behaviour 
of  his  eldest  eon,  which  he  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
teaching  of  the  groat  Whig  statesman.  The  king  even 
consulted  Lord  Ciiaocellor  Thurlow  and  Lord  Ashburton 
as  to  "  what  redress  he  could  have  against  a  man  who 
alienated  from  him  the  affBCtiona  of  his  sou,"  and  it  ia  said 
tiut  Thurlow  told  him  "he  would  have  no  peace  till  hia 
nn  and  Fox  were  secured  in  the  Tower."  One  of  the  first 
acta  of  the  coalition  was  to  arrange  about  the  establish- 
ment and  income  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  The  king  was 
shocked  at  the  proposition  which  the  ministry  laid  before 
him,  considering  the  sum,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  as 
a  fitting  one  fer  the  prince  to  receive  utterly  extravagant ; 
and  he  alleged  that  his  advisers  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
public  inteieata  to  gratify  an  "  ill-advised  yonng  man."  In 
consequence  of  the  king's  disapproval  of  the  sdieme,  his 
eldest  son  had  to  content  himself  with  an  allowance  which 
was  wholly  Inadequate;  hence  be  had  to  make  repeated 
applications  to  parliament  to  pay  his  debts.  While  the 
eoalition  ministry  held  office  the  definitive  treaties  of  peace 
were  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  Spain,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  thus  the  war  which  ft 
ninistiy  after  George  IIL'i  own  heart  had  provc^ed  end 
eaniift  ob  with  amaibg  ineompetenoe  oeaied  to  impo- 
Tiridk  n4  buBllkU  tU  natbw.  Bvt  tbt  ohM  ut  of  tho 


adminutration  and  the  eanse  of  its  downfall  was  the  »• 
troduction  of  a  bill  for  the  just  and  efficient  government 
of  British  India.  Though  Burke  had  the  principal  share 
in  planning  the  measure,  yet  Fox,  having  made  himself 
thoroughly  master  of  the  quesUona  at  iaaue,  expounded  the 
scheme  in  the  House  of  Commona  with  gnai  lucidity  and 
impreasiveaess.  The  opposition  to  it  was  vehement  and 
disingenuous;  the  measnra  was  falsely  described  aa  having 
been  solely  designed  in  order  to  confiscate  the  property  </ 
the  East  India  Company  and  eetablish  the  anjiremacy  of 
the  Whijt  party.  William  Pitt,  who  was  then  unsparing 
and  unfair  in  his  criticism,  afterwards  did  practical  justice 
to  the  wisdom  of  Fox  and  his  colleagues  by  bringing  a 
measure  into  parliament  reaembling  that  of  the  coalition 
ministry  bi  many  essential  partiealon.  Fo]^e  prediction  waa 
thus  verified,  for  the  day  arrived  when  Ue  Btataimanlike 
and  much  maligned  bill  waa  "  regarded  in  its  true  light  as 
a  strong,  but  as  a  necessary  and  a  just  measure."  Bat  the 
king  had  determined  that  the  bill  which  Fox  Iiad  safely 
piloted  through  the  House  of  Commons  should  never  paaa 
into  law ;  several  persons  calling  themselvea  liis  friends 
aided  him  in  accomplishing  his  object,  and  the  miniatty, 
after  being  defeated  by  a  amiU  majority  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  was  summarOy  and  eontemptnonaly  diamiMod. 
Twenty-two  years  elapsed  before  Fox  returned  to  c^ee. 

During  three  montlu  after  his  dismissal,  Fox  endeavoored 
to  counteract  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  dissolve  parlia- 
ment ;  bnt  he  was  baffled  by  the  boldness  and  patience  of 
William  titt,  the  young  prime  minister,  llien  followed  a 
more  trying  discomfiture  when  the  country  pronounced  in 
favour  of  his  rival  at  the  general  election  of  1784.  Even 
the  Nonconforuista,  who  had  qo  warmer  advocate  than 
Fox,  and  iriuMO  oidy  hope  for  the  redress  of  intolerable 
grievanoea  oonnsted  in  the  Whig  party  being  in  office 
turned  agunat  their  true  friends,  rallying  to  the  ihoat  of 
"  Pitt  and  the  constitution,"  instMd  of  aiding  hy  voice  and 
vote  the  cause  of  "  Fox  and  free  government*  They 
deserted  him  at  a  critical  juncture  Nevertheless  he  con- 
tinned  to  plead  for  them  with  his  whole  heart  and  soal, 
and  merely  remarked,  "  on  recollection  of  what  had  been 
their  conduct  upon  that  occasion  [the  coalition!  the  Houas 
would  at  leaat  do  him  the  jnabee  to  say  Oat,  in  aup- 
porting  them  that  day,  he  was  not  influenced  by  any 
very  ooviona  mottves  of  private  partiality  or  attachment 
Yet  he  wee  determined  to  let  them  know  that,  though  they 
could  upon  some  occasions  lose  sight  of  their  principles  of 
liberty,  he  would  nut  upon  any  occasir>n  lose  eight  of  his 
principles  of  toleration."  It  was  not  enough  for  the  king 
and  tlie  young  and  haughty  premier  that  the  Whig  party 
should  be  defeated  in  tlie  country ;  they  were  resolved  te 
exclude  Fux  from  ijorliament,  and  in  any  cose  to  perant 
bis  re-election  for  Westminster.  Admiral  Lord  Hood,  ^ 
Cecil  Wray,  and  Fox  were  tlie  candidates  for  the  twe 
seats.  The  court  and  the  ministry  were  bent  upon  the 
first  two  being  ehosen.  What  the  king  styled  ''  gold  pills  " 
were  lavished  on  the  occasion.  Moreover,  280  of  the 
Guards  were  sent  to  vote  as  housetitdders,  a  thing  which 
Horace  Walpole  said  his  father  "  in  the  most  qniet  season 
would  not  have  dared  to  do."  The  character  of  the  struggle 
recalled  an  envenomed  contest  89  yoaia  previonily,  meB 
the  JacoUtea  atrpve  with  all  Uieir  might  to  hinder  the 
re-election  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  a  declared  supporter  of  the 
Revolution  settlemenb  Id  1764,  aa  in  169S,  the  party 
of  freedom  and  constitutional  government  carried  the  day 
in  Westminster,  and  Fox  was  retnrned  by  a  nugori^  of  296. 
Bat  the  partisans  of  divine  right  in  1695  never  drsuied 
of  retrievmg  their  defeat  in  the  manner  which  tmaA  fanor 
in  the  oyaa  of  George  III  ud  Ua  edviaeia  Id  1784  A 
sorotlsT  was  demaoded,  in  order  that  Fox  might  not 
tike  ui  mt  HippQr  tUa  prttHogging  maowavte  "mm 
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thmitad  hf  tha  action  of  attached  friondB,  who  procured 
hit  alactioii  for  tha  EirkmU  bnrghe.  The  ralidity  of  thU 
«lKtion  ma  eludlnigad,  bnt  witiunt  result,  ood  Fox  woa 
able  to  igaka  that  impoa^oiiad  and  masterly  protest  in  the 
House  <^  Conmons  against  the  shamefal  treatment  to 
which  he  had  been  snbjected,  vhich  is  known  as  his 
apMch  on  the  Westminster  scratiny,  and  which  ranks 
among  the  beat  speeches  ever  delivered  in  parliament 
The  scmtiny  weot  on  for  a  year,  till  even  Pitt's  docile 
nujoiity  resent«d  the  further  contitmaoce  of  tho  uncon- 
ititutional  farce,  and  voted  that  it  sbould  end.  In  con- 
wqneoce  of  this  Fox  took  his  seat  as  member  for  West- 
minrter,  bronght  an  action  against  the  hig^  baili^  who 
had  coodueted  himself  in  the  afiair  as  a  tool  of  the  min- 
iitiy,  Mid  ncovered  £2000  damages,  which  he  distiibated 
■mmig  tte  Westminster  charities.  The  remainder  of  Fox's 
pariis^Dentaiy  career  is  more  remarkable  for  eloquent 
epeeehas  tluiD  for  stirring  personal  incident.  His  criticism 
<a  FUt's  measores  was  always  shrewd  and  vigorous,  though 
not  invariably  just.  He  blundered  most  serioosly  in 
denouicing  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  a  SBhema 
of  faraeeing  policy  and  admirable  patriotism.  When  this 
ndyeet  was  debated  he  gave  ntterance  to  a  phrase  which, 
Idu  the  ntterances  of  many  other  notable  men,  bos  been 
repeated  to  bis  discredit  by  persons  who,  purposely  or 
inadvertantly,  dissociate  it  from  the  context,  and  withhold 
the  qoslifyiog  clansee.  Having  said  that  "  France  was 
the  natural  political  enemy  of  Great  Britain,"  he  was  re- 
proached for  calling  the  French  the  natural  enemies  of 
iha  English.  What  he  meant  to  convey  was,  not  that 
•Dmity  DscBSsarily  existed  between  the  Engluh  and  the 
Ttaiu»i  bat  that  the  policy  of  France,  as  directed  by 
the  hoDse  of  Bourbon,  was  irreconcilably  opposed  to  tha 
interests  of  England, — a  proposition  which  was  really 
incontrovertible.  His  liking  for  the  French  people  was 
extreme,  and  this  was  openly  displayed  so  soon  as  they  had 
emandpated  themseWea  from  a  rule  which  they  detested, 
sad  which  rendered  them  the  distorbers  of  the  world. 
Than  ha  avowed  hi*  eonviotum  thai  the  sew  fonn  <d 
govennnent  in  Franoa  "would  render  her  a  better  oeigh- 
boBT,  and  less  disposed  to  hostility,  than  when  sha  waa 
•■hjoet  to  &t  cabal  and  intrigues  of  ambitioiis  and  inter- 
ested statamcn."  Again,  it  is  foi^tten  or  concealed  by 
thoaa  persons  who  have  censured  Fox  on  account  of  hu 
objection  to  this  treaty,  "that  he  earnestly  recommended, 
instead  of  the  present  treaty,  a  more  intimate  connexion 
with  the  U&tted  States  of  America,  anch  an  intercourse 
<or  Britain  tiiat  eoidd  be  devised,  and  waa  entirely  con- 
«iitMit  with  her  trw  ptditieal  inteiests,  and  such  an  inters 
OQUBB  he  had  the  beet  xeasims  for  bdieving  America 
was  both  mUing  and  eager  to  enter  into  upon  fair  and 
«qoitabletanQa.'*  Indeed,  Washington  was  anxious  to  con- 
dnde  a  commercial  treaty  with  Oreat  Britain,  but  I^tt  dis- 
ooDntennnced  the  notion.  It  waa  wise  in  Fox  to  this 
as  most  denrable,  yet  he  woold  have  shown  still  greater 
wiadmo  in  udiag  to  the  utmost  the  project  for  inereadng 
4amneraal  intercourse  with  France  uso^  On  other  qneo- 
Hau  ht  displayed  genuine  liberality  of  sentiment  and  the 
hii^kett  itataamanship.  He  declared  emphatically  agunat 
the  dava  trade  at  a  time  when  Pitt  took  credit  for  deliver- 
ing no  i^inion  in  favour  or  in  disapproval  of  the  traffic  in 
negroes.  He  repeatedly  moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Ooiporatiou  Acts,  and  be  advocated  a  thorough-going 
ocheme  of  parliamentary  reform.  He  waa  one  of  the 
managem  when  Warren  Hastings  was  impeached  by  the 
Commons  irf  England  of  high  crinua  and  misdemeanoan; 
he  had  Bastoed  the  aubject,  spoke  on  it  in  a  more  bntiseas- 
like,  though  less  rhetorical  and  wnsationsl  s^le  than  Burke 
and  Sheridan,  while  his  judgment  was  accepted  as  condn- 
mn  wh«B  his  tmther  managers  differed  in  opinion.  His 


health  being  Impaired,  he  went  to  the  ContineDt  in  17M 
for  relaxation  and  change^  reviriting  Switnrlaad  and  Ita^. 
Ha  spent  a  short  time  with  (Kbbon  at  LnuasDa  Tha 
lanuDons  histoiian  has  ehronlded  the  idaasnn  whid  he 
reaped  from  this  visit  of  the  illnstrioas  sUtesman;  how  th^ 
conversed  without  ceasing  from  morning  to  night,  adding^ 
"we  hod  little  politics;  thoogh  Fox  gave  me  in  a  few 
words  such  a  character  of  Utt  as  one  great  nun  should  give 
of  another  his  rival ;  much  of  books,  from  my  own,  oa 
which  ha  flattered  me  very  pleasantiy,  to  Homer  and  tha 
Arabian  IfigkU',  much  about  the  country,  my  garden 
(which  he  nodentanda  Ua  better  than  I  do) ;  and  apea 
the  whole  I  think  be  envies  me,  and  would  do  so  were 
he  a  minister."  At  Bologna,  ia  November  1788,  he  re- 
ceived an  urgent  summons  to  return  home,  owing  to  the 
meeting  of  parliament  on  the  20th  of  that  month  having 
been  rendered  necessaiy  on  account  of  the  king's  sudden 
and  serious  illnesB.  While  journeying  to  England  he  heard 
a  report  that  Oeo^  III.  was  dead,  being  the  truth  that  the 
monarch  had  been  suddenly  bereft  kA  his  reason.  TraveUiag 
with  all  the  speed  poaaibis  in  tboee  days.  Fox  anivad  u 
London  on  the  ninth  day  after  leaving  Bologna.  He  bad 
gone  abroad  for  his  health;  the  journey  back  neariy  killed 
him.  WraxoU  says  that  Fox's  appearance  when  he  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  4th  of  December,  "  excited 
a  great  and  general  sensation.  I  never  saw  him,  either 
previously  or  subsequeutiy,  exhibit  so  broken  and  shattcted 
on  aspect.  His  body  seemed  to  be  emaciated,  his  counte- 
nance sallow  and  aickly,  his  eyes  awoUen ;  while  hie  stoct 
ings  hnng  upon  his  legs,  uid  he  rather  dragged  himsaU 
along,  than  walked  np  Uie  floor  to  take  hia  aeat*  Both 
Pitt  and  he  made  mistakes  during  the  debatea  on  tha 
regency,  both  tiiinldng  leas  of  what  was  bast  to  be  done  in 
the  circnnutanceS  than  about  the  most  suitable  course  to 
pursue  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  supremacy  of  their 
respective  parties.  Pitt  dreaded  the  loss  of  office  slumtd 
the  Prince  of  Wales  become  regent,  with  full  power  to  con- 
duct the  government;  Fox  was  confident  that,  if  the 
prince  exercised  the  taja\  prerogatives,  a  Whig  adnunts- 
tration  would  be  constituted.  The  nnezpected  racoveiT 
of  the  king  pnt  an  end  alike  to  hopes  of  Kmoolion  and 
feats  of  dismissal  ;  but  the  record  of  Unnders  wMch  can- 
not  be  excused,  and  of  as[»ratioi:;  which  were  wanting 
in  patriotism,  remained  to  sully  the  fame  Af  Tory  and 
Whig  leaders.  The  divergence  of  opinion  betwewi  the 
Whig  and  Tory  parties,  and  among  the  members  <d  the 
Whig  party,  grew  wider  and  more  deplorable  when  tha 
French  Revolution  agitated  Europe  and  terrified  many 
Englishmen.  An  outcry  was  raised  against  French  pris- 
ciples,  and  against  thnas  penooa  who  heU  that  tha  aunt 
way  to  avert  danger  to  England  waa  to  reaiore  all  riasim 
able  grounds  for  popular  dissstishction.  The  mob  of  Biv- 
mingfaam,  frenzied  with  panic  and  overflowing  in  loyal^ 
pill^ed  tiie  houses  of  Dr  Priestley  and  other  Kooconfbt^ 
mists,  in  order  to  testify  attachment  to  "  church  and  king," 
a  cry  which  Dr  Parr  characterised  as  the  toast  <rf  Jaoobitae 
and  the  yell  of  incendiaries,  meaning,  a  church  withoofc 
the  gospd,  and  a  king  above  the  laws."  HandbOls  d^ 
eulatad  in  the  neighbonriiood  wbara  Fox  dwdt  fwitalwJ 
the  thraa^  **I>estnution  to  Vox.  end  hia  JaecAnt* 
He  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons  his  forebod^ 
that  his  own  dwelling  might  be  dealt  with  in  the  aam 
way  as  Dr  Friestiey's,  yet  he  peiserered  in  n^oldtng  free, 
dom  of  speech  and  of  die  preas  when  the  ministry  carried 
the  Traitorous  Correspondence  Ae^  tiie  Seditious  Piae> 
tices  Act,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cotpos  Act 
He  too  suffered  for  his  attachment  to  liberal  prinriplce. 
For  prqwaing  as  o  toast  at  the  Whig  elab^  **tha  aotir- 
etgn^  of  the  people  of  Qseat  Britaio,*  hia  name  wna 
punged  \ty  the  kjjig  from  tJw  list  of  prity,  ooinwillfii^  ik 
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Hw  ip«ol*l  foggastloa  o(  Htt  The  dake  of  NmttXk  had 
'previously  been  eabjected  to  the  like  iDdignity  for  hnTing 
-pn^xned  on  Fox's  birthday  the  tooat : — "  Our  soTereign'a 
health;  the  majesty  of  the  people."  Finding  it  hopeless 
to  Btmggle  Against  the  miniBterial  majority,  which  had 
been  swelled  by  defections  from  the  ranks  of  his  own 
-party  and  friends,  he  discontinued  attending  parliament  iir. 
1797,  and  spent  faia  time  at  St  Anne's  HilT  in  literary 
^tady  Mid  in  writing  a  histoiy  of  England  from  the  reign 
«(  J&mee  IL  The  debts  yihiA  had  long  embanassed  him 
vere  discharged  by  private  friends  in  1793,  who  settled  on 
-anaaity  of  ^£3000  upon  him.  From  tli&t  date  he  neTer 
loaehed  a  card.  In  1795  he  married  Mrs  Armitstead,  a 
lady  with  whom  be  had  lived  for  some  time.  During  this 
period  lie  watched  orer  the  training  of  his  nephew,  the 
third  Lord  Holland,  and  prepared  him  for  playing  a  useful 
pari  on  the  political  stage.  Immediately  after  ^e  peace 
nt  Amians  be  Tiaited  Ttm,  chiefly  in  order  to  azamioe  the 
vehirea  in  the  Freneli  foroiga  office  for  liiatorical  parpoaea. 
He  Tiaited  Lofoyette,  and  was  cordially  welcomn  oj  the 
repobliean  patriot,  planting,  in  remembrance  of  his  visi^ 
'til*  iTy  which  now  mantles  the  turrets  of  the  gateway  at 
Xagrange;  In  common  with  other  diBtinguiahed  visitors 
to  Pari^  he  was  presented  to  Bonaparte.  The  war  recom- 
mencing soon  art«r  his  return  home,  he  resumed  bis 
adTDcacy  of  peace ;  indeed,  as  the  poet  has  -  truly  said  of 
this  atage  ia  Us  career,  "peaces  when  he  spoke,  was  sror  on 
Jiis  tongne."  Another  featam  of  it  was  a  complete  nnde^ 
atanding  with  tiis  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  formerly  earl  of 
■Shalborne,  oa  questions  of  fon^gn  policy,  the  two  acting  in 
toncert  when  any  such  matter  was  onder  debate  in  either 
House  of  PsrllamDOt. 

Pitt  died  in  January  180S.  The  ministry  of  "All  thp 
Talents "  was  then  formed,  nith  Lord  QrenTille  as  first 
lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Fox  as  secretary  of  state,  despite 
the  avoraioD  and  resistance  of  Oeorge  IIL  Though  loving 
peace  as  mudi  as  eter,  he  was  yet  ready  to  resist  the  ino^ 
diaate  pretenuons  of  Bovaparte,  and  ho  doolarcd  war  against 
Fnisaia  when  that  power,  acting  as  the  vossal-of  the  French 
-conqueror  and  at  his  suggestion,  annexed  Hanover.  Fox's 
last  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  on  the  10th 
of  June  1806.  Feeble  in  health,  ha  apiwared  there  at 
the  risk  of  his  life ;  but  he  could  not  forbear  making  a 
special  effort  in  order  to  move  resolutions  preparatory  to  ' 
introducing  a  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
The  resolntioos  were  carried  by  large  majorities  in  both 
Hoosea.  Tlie  bill  giving  effect  to  them  became  law  the 
following  year.  lo  thia,  iita  farewell  apeech,  be  said,  **So 
folly  am  I  impressed  with  the  rost  importance  and  necessity 
of  attainii^  what  will  be  the  object  of  my.  motion  this 
night,  that  if,  during  the  almost  forty  yean  that  I  have 
hod  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  parlbment,  I  Imd  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  accomplish  tliat,  and  that  only,  I  should 
think  I  hod  done  enough,  and  could  retire  from  public  life 
-with  comfort,  and  the  conscious  satisfaction  <hat  I  hod  done 
my  daty."  Oa  the  13th  of  the  following  September,  he 
■died,  at  ^  age  of  fif  ty-etgh^  of  a  achirrona  affiwtion  of  tits 
lifer.  The  room  in  which  fae  drew  his  last  breath  is  in  ' 
the  dake  of  Devonshire's  villa  at  Chiswick,  and  is  the  one 
wherein,  at  a  later  day,  Canning  died  also.  By  Fox's 
death  the  country  lost  a  statesman  who,  despite  his  fail- 
ings, ia  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fascinating  figures  in 
modem  history, — a  man  who,  in  the  phrase  which  Burke 
uttered  six  years  after  the  friendship  betwfeen  them  had 
ended,  was  "  a  man  made  to  be  lored,"  and  of  whom  even 
Oeorge  IIL,  hie  single  open  and  bitter  enemy,  said  to 
Lord  Sidmonth,  "  little  did  I  think  that  I  should  ever  live 
to  regret  Hr  Fox's  death,"  and  to  his  daughter  Princess 
Mary,  *'I  never  thooght  I  shenld  have  regretted  the  death 
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ttTB  ■overeign  and  by  oU  diseeniiog  men,  the  mortal  m 
miuns  of  the  incomparable  Whig  statesman  were  carried  hx 
public  funeral  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  laid  alongude 
Uioae  of  his  brilliant  and  triumphant  rival  William  Pitt. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  place  which  Fox 
would  have  held  among  English  statesmen,  if  he  had  bean 
allowed  a  suitable  opportunity  forrthe  exercise  end  display 
of  bis  talents.  His  name  is  associated  with  one  great 
measure  of  practical  legialatioo,  tiie  Act  for  amending  the 
law  of  libel  Peaoa  with  the  United  States,  the  better 
government  of  India,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
were  some  grand  rcenlta  of  his  untiring  efTorts  and  com- 
manding advocacy.  Scarcely  any  of '  the  measures  of 
reform  carried  into  effect  after  his  death  had  not  been 
sanctioned  and  supported  by  him.  Yet  he  performed  but 
a  small  part  of  w^t  be  desired  to  accomplish.  His  fate 
had  a  dose  umilarity  to  that  of  the  earl  of  Shelbnme,  for 
whom,  'till  a  late  period  in  his  eareer.  he  felt  a  repngnanctf 
which  wu  none  the  less  nnfortnnate  beeanse  it  was  reci- 
procated. Lord  Sbelbnme,  in  common  with  Fox,  was  far 
in  advance  of  his  age^  He  neither  dreaded  the  people 
nor  overestimated  their  capacity.  Bnt  he  never  had  the 
chance  of  giving  full  effect  to  his  convictions,  and  his  best 
traits  remained  in  obscarity  till  a  descendant,  with  ample 
knowledge  and  admirable  tostfe,  has  made  them  clear 
the  public  of-  onr  day.  Like  Shelbnme,  the  Whig  com- 
moner has  been  the  victim  of  Qopniar  misunderstandings 
His  addiction  to  pleasure  was  considered  by  many  contem- 
poraries to  be  a  fatal  blot  on  his  chancter.  They  aigned 
in  his  case  es  Jnnine  did  in  that  of  the  dnke  (tf  Qrsfton, 
who  was  denonnced  as  an  incompetent  statesman  because 
he  appeared  in  public  with  Nancy  Parsons,  and  wu  snp- 
posed  to  prefer  the  attractions  of  Kewmurket  to  the  sobw 
business  of  cabinet  councils.  That  the  dnke  of  Qraftoa 
was  a  man  of  exceptional  capacity  is  now  indisputaUet' 
Notwithstanding  his  liking  for  gaming  and  hofse-radog; 
Fox  was  a  thorongh  man  of  business,  and  a  statesman  for 
whom  no  work  waa  too  seven  and  no  proUem  too  difficnlt. 
The  obstacles  which  Fox  could  n<!t  overcome,  and  which 
proved  equal  stumbling-blocks  in  Shelbame's  path,  were 
the  dislike  and  distrust  of  GeSrge  IH  Yet,  mtensely 
as  the  king  detested  what  he  considered  the  Jesuitism 
of  Shelburne,  his  feeling  of  antipathy  to  Foz  was  still 
more  extreme  and  indefensible.  ^  This  was  due  to  aver- 
sion to  his  father,  to  the  independence  displayed  by  Foz 
when  B  member  of  Lord  North's  administration,  and  to 
the  aapposttion  that  the  nndutifnl  behavionr  of  hia  worth- 
less eldest  son  was  the  mnit  of  fo^s  direct  inflnence 
and  prompting.  Charles  Botlsr  notes  in  his  interesting 
miscellanies — "  Cardinal  de  Betz  said  to  a  person  who 
taunted  him  wjtli  tlie  superiority  of  Cardinal  Mazsrin, 
*  Give  me  the  king  but  for  one  day,  and  yonll  see  who 
has  the  real  superiority.'  Mr  Fox  never  had  the  king 
with  him,  even  for  one  hour."  When  he  n-os  secretory  of 
state  in  the  coalition  ministiy,  the  king  in  bu  demeanour 
to  him  waa  **  civil,  bnt  no  more."  The  reason  of  thia  ia 
obvioos  to  all  those  persona  who  have  stndUd  Gen^  IIL 'a 
character.  Not  deficient  in  shrewdness,  and  abonnd- 
ing  in  the  cunning  which  is  the  characteristic  of  mm 
conscious  and  ashamed  of  their  weakness  of  intellect, 
that  monarch  liked  to  have  advisers  who  n-cre  not  too 
strongly  in  contrast  to  himself,  or  else  who  would  veil  their 
capacity  in  their  intercourse  with  him.  A  nisre  simpleton 
was  as  distasteful  to  him  as  a  towering  genius.  Pitt,  who 
liked  to  surround  himself  with  dammies,  had  chcnen  LotA 
Hawkesbury  to  conduct  foreign  affaira.  His  incompeten<qr 
being  too  conspicuous,  the  king  told  Oeorge  Bose  with 
gosto  that,  though  the  foreign  ministers  differed  on  many 
points,  they  were  unanimous  in  their  contempt  and  dislike 
for  Lord  Hawkeabury,  and  tliat  "  hia  hnrdabip  alwayi  op.. 
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nOMbed  him  with  a  Taeaot  grin,  tod  hid  hardly  b'rertny 
tl^baaliieas-liketonytabiiD.''  InUuprennetfof  menof 
■tiDDg  bdiridualttr  ana  of  gnat  iotellect,  meh  aa  Chatham, 
SbellmrDa,  and.  Fox,  the  king  felt  ill  at  eaae,  being  eon- 
■dous  that  his  nominal  aerrsota  vera  his  i«al  sapetiors. 
William  Pitt  pleased  him,  becaose  Pitt,  thongfa  a  man  of 
saprame  talent  and  hanghty  to  lliis  eqnals  and  Iiiferion, 
was  sapple  in  t\t  praaenoe  of  hit  sorenign,  and  nod?  to 
dtfar  to  the  soTereigD'a  daairea,  to  flattw  hit  prqncUoM. 
IniUaA  td  impressing  him  with  the  <^iniaD  of  the  public 
on  a  given  qawtion,  he  professed  anxiety  to  learn  what  his 
own  view  was  in  onler  to  give  effect  to  tL  Once  only  did 
Fitt  insist  upon  having  hia  own  way ;  bilEng,  he  rerigned. 
Bat  he  returned  to  power  on  the  clear  onderstanding 
that  he  would  sot  press  the  measure  of  jnstiee  to  the 
Roman  Oatholica  which  he  previonsly  held  to  be  neoeasary, 
and  to  wUch  the  king  waa  stisraljr  c^ioeed.  If  Qeo^ 
in.  had  deemed  it  poarible  that  Fox  woald  haw  been  aa 
tabnuasiva  and  omiiiderata  w  Fitl^  Iw  would  never  have 
told  George  Boee  that  "  he  had  taken  a  poaitm  deteimina> 
tion  not  to  admit  Mt  Fox  into  hia  eoonefl^  area  at  the 
harard  of  a  civil  war,"  BO|r  woold  he  have  written  to 
AddingtoQ  that  "  Mr  Fox  k  exelnded  by  the  expreae  com- 
mand of  the  king  to  Hr  Rtt"  Hie  wonder  is  that,  desfHto 
the  hindrances  which  were  thrown  in  Fox's  path,  and  the 
slight  occasion  which  he  had  of  proving  in  office  hd»  well 
fitted  ho  was  to  diadbarge  the  moat  onarcNU  taaka,  he  ahonld 
yet  have  proved  that  09  statesman  of  hia  age  waa  baOer 
qjalified  for  condacting  the  gyremmeot  of  Eof^and. 
What  Qibben  aaid  of  him  during  the  war  with  the  Ameri- 
can ooloniee  ia  applicable  to  his  entire  politteal  earner ;  he 
exhibited  in  the  oondnetof  a  pu^  oi^wi^  for  govaming 
an  empire^ 

It  is  nnqnestionable  that,  as  a  parliamentary  orator,  Fox 
has  no  snperiors,  Ya^  notwitbstanifing  many  volnmea 
contain  his  spoeeliai^  theie  ii  an  inaopenUa  dmonlty  lit 
settbg  forth  the  seeret  of  hia  ontwieal  greatneaa.  One 
q>eeeh  onl^  is  there  printod  as  it  waa  delivered,  tlio  ungle 
speech  which  he  wrote  ont  beforehand,  being  a  eologium 
on  Mie  decesAed  dnke  of  Bedford.  Another,  that  on  tho 
Westminster  scmtiny,  is  said  to  have  been  reported  with  the 
accnracy  which  is  now  the  mla.  The  records  of  Warren 
Hastings's  trial  comprise  verbatim  reports  of  the  speedies 
whish  he  delivered  before  the  House  pf  Lordsi  But  no  such' 
evidence  aoffiees  to  explain  the  extraordinary  effieeta  which 
his  spoken  words  produced ;  hence,  it  fa  neeeasai]!  to  rely 
upon  tturtaatimoQy  of  oontampoteries,  and  to  accept  their 
deeidon  aa  concliuiTe.  Pitt  styled  him  a  magician  who 
lud  a  spell  upon  Us  hesten  so  long  as  words  issued  from 
hia  Hps.  A  noble  lord,  thinking  to  curry  favour  with  the 
premier,  abused  one  of  Fox's .  speeches,  and  received  the 
generouii  reply  from  Pitt:  "Don't  disparage  it;  nobody 
could  have  tnade  it  bnt  himself."  Rogers  has  recorded 
that  never  did  he  "hear  aajthing  equal  to  Foz^  ^pmbAm 
in  repig  ;  tiaj  weM  wondernd.'  Barke  did  not  do  hlmaelf 
jostiea  as  ft  speaker;  his  mamtw  was  hurried,  and  he 
alwaji  aaamad  to  be  in  a  passion.  Pitf  s  voice  sounded  as 
if  ha  had  wonted  in  his  month."  ^  Charlea  Butler  said  that 
Fox  had  a  o^ttivating  eameatuess  of  tone  and  mMiDer ; 
"the  moment  of  his  grandeur  was  when,  after  he  had 
stated  the  argument  of  hia  adversary,  with  much  greater 
strength  than  his.  adversary  liad  dona^  and  with  much 
greater  than  his  hearers  tboo^t  possiUe,  he  seised  it 
with  the  strength  of  a  gtent,  and  tore  and  trampled  it  tO' 
deifarnction."  Sir  'fames  UackintosE  records  that  Fox 
"oartainlj  pmiiaiiiil.  ebore  all  modems,  that  unison-  of 
reasoo,  nmjiUcity,  and  vehemence  which  formed  the  prince 
of  oratora.'  Bnrics 'pronounced  him  "the  m«it  brilliant 
waA  aeoomplidied  debater  that  the  worid  aver  aaw."  A 
^■B       be  MeoB|Atabad  in  sttteenft  aod  onrmned  b 


oratory,  apd  yak  may  want  the  charm  wUeh  reiiden  ISm 
as  worthy  of  love  aa  of  admiration.  Few  men  whoa* 
stateemanship  is  indiaputable,  and  whoee  pre-eminence  aa 
orators  is  acknowledged,  have  surpesead  Fox  in  the  gncea 
which  soften  life  and  attract  affection.  His  fnends  reorded 
him  with  iddstry.  A^the  time  of  the  French  Revolotioa^ 
when  his  party  had  become  a  fragment,  Loird  Thorlow  said, 
"  there  are  bat  for^  of  tham,  bnk  time  b  not  one  of  ttea 
whi>  Is  not  ready  to  be  hanged  ior  Vox."  Lord 
an  uncomptomiung  Tory,  could  not  Resist  the  hadnation 
of  his  nature,  and  wrote,  after  knowing  him  ]penonaIfy,  "I 
never  knew  a  nup  of  more  apparent  aincenty,  man  ttm 
from  rancour,  or  even  severity,  and  hard^  any  ooa  b» 
entirely  devoid  of  affectation*"  Gibbon,  soother  poKtieal 
opponent,  admired  in  him  "  the  powers  of  a  snpetlor  tata^ 
as  tbi^  an  btended  in  hia  attnottve  charaetv,  wttt  a» 
softoeas  and  aimplidfy  tS  a  ehild.  Ferhi^  no  *iTTnit' 
being  waa  ever  more  perfectly  exempt  from  die  tu>t  ef 
malmralMice,  vanily,  or  falsehood."  It  is  onneeesaaiy  to 
supplement  these  teatimoaias  with  the  enlogieo  of  entnui- 
aatie  friends.  Nor  eon  there  be  any  excesi  «f  parlUt^ 
for  him  in  the  decision  that  Charlea  Janus  Fox  standa  con- 
apicaooa  among  the  English  statemen  whose  virtoea  on^t 
to  be  kept  in  loving  and  perpetual  nmembrajKaL  (w.  r.  k.) 

FOZ,asOBOx(1624-lG90),  the  founder  of  the  "8b«is^ 
of  Friends"  or  "Qodms,"  was  bwn  at  Dt^ton,  Lmeas- 
tarBhire^uiJn]^1624.  Bis  father,  C^riatc^er  Fnt,  eaUed 
by  the  net^bouts  **IUghteDUB  Oimut^  wag  a  weaver  by 
occupation;  and  his  mother,  Mary  Lego,  '*an  upright 
woman  and  accomi^iehed  above  most  of  her  degree^"  oame  e( 
a  &mily  that  had  suffered  much  in  former  daya  of  religiona 
persecution.  Both  wen  members  of  the  Church  of  Enriand, 
and  took  great  pains  in  the  training  of  their  children. 
Qeorge  from  bis  childhood  "appeared  of  another  frame 
tfaaa  the  resTof  his  brethren,  being  more  religjooa,  inward* 
■fill,  sdidf  and  obserriog  btTond lis  years/*  and  he  Urn- 
oelfdeelaree,  ''When  I  oame  to  eleven  yean  of  age  I  knew 
punness  and  righteousness ;  for  while  a  child  I  wartan^ 
how  to  walk  to-  be  kept  pure."  Sinna  of  hia  tdaSkma 
'  wished  that  he  should  be  educated  for  the  dinreh  ;  bat  hs 
father,  after  he  hod  bnrdy  learned  to  read  and  write^  lost 
no. time  in  apprenticing  him  to  a  certain  shoemaker^  who 
also  dealt  in  wool  and  cattle.  In  this  service  ha  remiained 
tUl  bis  nineteenth  year,  and  acquired  some  proficiency  in 
all  the  branchea  .of  his  mastei's  somewhat  miaceKuwoua 
bnaineu ;  according  to  Penn,  "  He  took  moat  ddiAt  in 
sheep,"  but  he  himself  simply  s&ys,  "A  good  deu  wani 
through  my  hands.  .  .  .  People  had  genertily  a  lovn  to  ma 
for  my  iunocency  and  honesty."  In  1643,  being  upon  bori- 
ness  a  a  fair,  and  having  accompanied  some  Mends  to  tha 
viUsge  public-house,  he  was  deeply  scandaltted  by  a  [wo- 
poeal  to  "  drink  healths,"  and  abruptly  withdrew  in  great 
grirf  of  spirit  - "  When  I  had  done  what  business  I  had  to 
do  I  returned  bom^  but  did  not  go  to  bed  that  ni^t,  nor 
could  I  sleep,  but  sometimes  wauced  up  and  down,  aod 
Bometimos  prayed  aod  cried  tothe  Lord, -who  aaid  ttnto  ms^ 
*  Thou  seest  how  young  people  go  together  into  Taxaty  atA 
old  people  into  the  earth;  thon  most  foeskko  all,  both 
young  and  old,  and  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  a  stranger  onto 
alL'  Then. -at  the  command  of  God,  on  the  ninu  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  1643, 1  left  my  relations  and  broke  "off 
all  familiarity  or  fellowship  with  oM  or  young."  Thna 
brieSy  he  deseribaa  wW  appean  to  have  been  the  greatest 
moral  erisia  in  hia  lifb  Of  tho  four  years  which  ftdhiwed 
—the  '^timea  of  the  first  wuriringa  <d  tbe  Lord  in  him*— 
he  has  loft  but  a  eonfnsed  aooonnt  Tliey  vara  ea 
the  whole  yean  of  great  perplexi^  and  diatnes,  thoo^ 
sometimes  "  X  had  intermissions,  and  was  aometlmea  bnm^ 
into  sneh  '  0.  Iieavenlyioy  that  I  tbon^  I  had  baan  in 
AbiahamlB  boaooL'^  Hadidnotamtbnalornai^MBttB 
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V>  tSkm  to  di»  letter  of  the  cpnunand  be  beliared  himself 
tohsTsreoeired;  he  eoon  begso  to  hsre  some  misgiiings  w 
to  the  pnq^iie^  of  his  action  in  hsnng  fomken  his  reUtions ; 
ud,  appsienUr  without  wuting  for  uy  new  reveUtion, 
be  nlbmatoljr  oonoeded  so  much  to  the  QiSmB  of  natural 
■ffoeMon  as  oendonnlljr  to  TUt  thow  whom  be  hid  fofmtriy 
thooi^  U  Ui  dn^  to  lam  StU),  thnnuboat  this  period 
Ua  waadaring  wan  wy  namerotH,  ana  corated  a  nry 
wide  areik  He  woakl  go  fcmn  town  to  town,  "traveUing 
up  and  down  as  a  atiuger  la  the  earth,  which  way  the 
Ixad  inclined  my  heart;  taldng  a  ohambnr  to  mjnelf  in  the 
'town  where  I  oame^  and  tarrying  sometimes  a  moath^  more 
or  leas,  in  a  ptace  f  and  the  reason  he  gives  for  this  migrft- 
toiy  babit  is  that  he  was  "  afnid  both  of  professor  wid  pio- 
■Uaot  lBs^  being  « tandar  yoimg  mas,  ba  abonld  bo  bait  by 
vominng  mocA  wilb  eitbor.^  Tba  same  laar  oftra  kd 
bin  toshoD  all  soeiely  for  days  at  atiaw;  bot  lni)aently 
)w  would  apply  to  "professors*  for  aidritaal  dinetwn  and 
QOBsc^atioa.  Tbeee  applicatiODS,  bowarer,  nerer  proved  sno- 
•aastol;  be  inTsriably  found  that  his  adTiseia  "possessed 
Bo(  what  they  profesMd."  Son»  recommended  marriage, 
■otbeis  enlistaui^  as  a  soldiar  in  the  ciril  wan;  on« 
"**  aneient  priest "  bad*  him  take  tobaeoo  and  sing  psalma ; 
another  of  lb*  imm  tntem^,  "jit  high  aoeoau^'  odTised 
yhysie  and  UoodJettiog,  Aboat  the  beginning:of  1640 
his  Iboogbta  began  to  take  more  deflnito  shape ;  or,  as  he 
Uoiself  •zprssass  it,  he  begau  to  reoeiTe  mon  revelations. 
Tor  exam^  as  ha  was  one  day  approaching  tike  gate 
^  Coventry, "  the  Lord  opened  to  him "  that  none  were 
troe  btlieven  but  such  as  ware  bom  of  God  and  hod 
passed  from  death  onto  life ;  and  this  was  soon  followed 
ij  other  "mBia^*  to  the  effect  that "  bring  brwl  at  Oxford 
«r  OsmbiMgs  wu  not  onoogb  to  fit  and  qualify  man  to  be 
■UBistflct  of  Christ,"  and  that -OoA  who  aiade  As  world 
<Ud  not  dwell  in  temples  made  with  IuukU.*  "  I  had  sho 
£reat  openings  ooncemin^  the  things  written  in  the  Revela- 
tions.' He  also  cxpenenced  deeper  manifestations  of 
Christ  within  his  own  sooL  "  When  I  myself  was  in  the 
deep,  shut  up  under  all  [the  burden  of  oormptionsl  I 
oonld  not  believe  that  I  should  ever  orercome;  my  troubles, 
■qr  sorrows,  and  say  temptatioas  were  so  great  that  I 
tboa^  oHny  times  I  dundd  ban  dsqwirod,  I  was  so 
tomptsd.  But  when  CSirist  meoed  to  mo  bow  He  was 
tompted  by  the  same  devil,  and  overcame  him  <ad  bmised 
bis  aaad,  and  that  through  Him,  and  His  power,  light, 
SnM,  and  spirit,  I  should  overcome  also,  I  h^d  confidence 
in  Him;  eo  He  it  was  that  opened  to  me,  when  I  was 
shut  up  and  had  no  hope  nor  faith.  Christ,  who  bad 
anlightmed  ms,  gavs  me  His  light  to  believe  in;  He 
gave  me  hope  which  He  Himself  revealed  in  me;  and 
H*  gava  me  His  s^t  aad  gioosb  which  I  fouad  sufficient 
jn  the  deape  and  bt  weakDeas."  VHA  the  knowledge  be 
lad  thus  reesiTed,  Fo^  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
16i7,  felt  bimoelf  constrained  to  begin  the  w<«k  of  hia 
life  sa  an  itinerant  preacher,  the  poeitive  element  in  his 
-teaching  being  to-the  effect  that  men  ought  to  give  sincere 
And  earnest  heed  to  the  inner  light — the  light  of  CSiri^— 
which  God  had  placed  in  every  human  heart  The 
oeenea  of  his  early  labours  and  early  sncoeeaee  were-  in  the 
Bouhbonrhood  of  Dukinfleld  and  Manobeeter,  where  he 
had  openings  and  prophecies,"  and  succeeded  in 

ostobUshing  his  influence  ovsr  a  considerable  number  of 
loDower*.  From  this  date  his  creed  grew  rapidly  in  point 
4)t  explieitness,  especially  on  its  negative  and  practical  sides. 
For  example,  in  1648  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  inner 
light  that  he  was  not  to  take  off  his  hat  to  any  person, 
high  or  low ;  that  ha  was  to  use  in  addressing  any  eingls 
individual  of  whatever  rank  no  other  pronouns  than  the 
Oimple  "thou"  and  "tbee";  that  ho  was  not  to  bid  people 
|Dod  moraing  or  good  evening;  aad  that  ho  wia  not  to  **bow 


or  scrape  oith  his  1^  to  any  one."  laereasingly  persuaded 
of  the  truth  and  importance  of  his  message,  he  doily  became 
bolder  in  the  delivery  of  it.  In  the  }  ear  1649,  as  be  was 
walking  towards  Nottingham  on  a  first-day  morning  accom* 
ponied  by  soma  friend^  be  beard  the  bell  of  the  "steeple 
Knse''«  tbacItTtiBd  was  admonished  1^  an  inward  voice 
to  go  fCHTward  ana  ety  against  the  great  temi^ud  tbo  wor- 
shippers in  it.  Entering  the  church  he  found  the  pceocher 
engaged  in  expounduig  the  woids,  "We  hsve  also  a  more 
sure  woid  of  pn^beoy,  from  whidi  the  ordinary  Protestant 
doctrine  of  the  suprsme  anthorify  of  Scripture  was  being  enr 
forced  in  a  manner  which  appeared  to  Fox  so  defective  or 
erroneous  ss  to  caU  for  his  imnfediato  and  most  energetic 
protast.  liftingopbisToioeagBinst  the  preacher's  doctrine,! 
u  declared  that  it  M  not  by  the  Scripture  alone,  but  by 
the  divine  Ught  wUdi  ttie  Scriptures  were  ^ven,  that 
doctrines  ought  to  be  jndged.  The  result  of  the  disturbanoe 
which  not  nnnatorally  sDMied  wis  that  ha  was  seised  bj|the 
coutables  and  carried  off  to  prison,  where  he  was  detained 
for  some  time,  and  from  whim  be  was  released  only  by  the 
Cavour  of  Dm  sherUF,  wboee  sympathies  he  had  sticoeeded 
in  enlisting  A  rimilar  adventure  at  Derby  ended  less 
foToorably.  For  raising  a  discnssloa  which  seemod  not 
unltkidytoend  iaabrsiidiof  thopeaoeintbedmrdithsr^ 
be  was  brought  bafton  (be  ma^strates^  .and  after  examina- 
tion, oommfttod  almg  with  one  of  his  comradei  to  the  lionse 
of  correction  as  a  blM>benw;*  and  not  till  the  beginning 
of  16S1,  after  he  had  been  a  prisoner  for  ahnoat  a  year,  did 
be  succeed  in  regaining  bis  freedom.  It  would  be  here  out 
of  pkoe  to  follow  wIUi  any  minntoaeea  the  details  of  his 
subsequent  imprisonments,  such  as  that  at  Cariisle  in  16S9, 
at  London  ia  16S4,  at  Lsnacastoa  1^6,  at  Lancaster  in 
1660  and  again  in  1663,  at  SearbMongb  in  1666,  and  at 
Worcester  in  1674.  Tbsy  are  i«lat«l  with  a  oKtob 
monotony,  wUdb  if  jet  fir  from  bring  talons  or  «n- 
interestioK  in  the  Jwrno^  fiortanatoly  on  eaaHy  oeeessIUa 
book,  ^fflee  it  to  say  that  during  these  terms  of 
imprisonment  bis  pen  was  not  idl^  as  is  amply  shown 
by  the  very  numerous  letten,  pastorals,  and  exhortations 
which  have  been  preeerved  by  bis  foUowers;  while  during 
his  intervals  of  liber^  he  was  nnwearied  in  the  work 
of  preaching  and  nialdng  dise^ai,  WbOs  his  laboua 
were  for  tb»  moet  part  confined  to  the  midlaad  and 
northern  eonnties  of  En^and,  b»  found  time  in  1667 
fw  a  tour  tbroodi  8c9tluKl,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
not  altogether  witbmt  result.  In  1669  be  married  tho 
widow  of  a  Wdsb  jndge^  Margaret  Fell,  who,  with  her 
family,  had  been  among  his  e^oet  converts ;  but  almost 
immediately  afterwards  his  proselytizing  ardour  impelled 
him  to  proceed  alone  to  Barbsdoa,  Jamaica,  and  the 
Ajnerican  continent  In  all  placee  visited  1^  him  tbora  bo 
met  with  a  good  reception,  and  was  suceessful  in  making 
many  converla  Shortly  aftor  bis  rstnm  bi  167S  be  wa^ 
as  has  be«  already  noted,  apprehended  in  WoreeBtersliire 
for  attending  meetings  that  wen  forbidden  by  the  law. 
He  vas  ultimately  set  at  liberty  on  account  of  errors 
in  the  indictment  which  had  hien  drawn  up  against  him, 
but  this  wss  not  until  after  be  had  suffered  a  captivifrf  of 
nearly  fourteen  months.  In  1677  be  visited  Holland  along 
with  his  followers  Barclay  and  Penn ;  and  this  visit  he  ro- 
newed  in  1684,  extending  his  tour  through  a  considerable 
part  of  North  Germany.  The  Uter  yoais  of  his  lifia  war* 
spent  mostly  in  London,  wbwe  he  continued  to  gin  poUlB 
addresses,  comparative^  unmoleBted,  ontil  witidn  a  law 
daya  of  bit  dsatb,  which  took  plaee  Norembor  IS,  169a 


>  It  wu  aboet  thU  tins  Out  tbs  q4t1wt  "Qoakir'*  was  Ink 
bMtowed  upon  Fox  «>d  Ma  MmU  (bj  Jnitlc«  Bniaett  ot  Dartnr,  tt  le 
(aid)lMC<inM  "UisrUdktha  pmpb  tnmhU  at  the  war«  ofthslioaL** 
It  looii  puwd  into  commoa  dm,  and  ft  to  b«  fouud  area  la  the 
BMonla  gf  the  Houe  of  C«inn»n  u  tarlj  a*  Wit 
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In  pononil  sppeannee  Fox  wu  tall  and  Btrongly  bnilt, 
"grftceftll  in  coaatmance,  maaXy  in  perBotioge,  gntre  id 
Mttan;"  in  muiiwr  be  was  conrteoos  asil  u'naffectac), 
*cinl,  bffond  all  fonns  of  breedipg,"  and  "tender,  com- 
passionate aod  pitiful ^"  easentially,  he  «u  "a  Itearenlf- 
nunded  man,  ce:dou  7or.->thB  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
ptefomd  the  lutnont  of  God  before  aU  tilings ;"  "  a  man 
that  Qod  endned  vith  a  dear  and  wonderfal  deptli,  a 
^Bcemer  of  others'  spirits,  and  very  much  a  master  of  his 
own."  These  and  similar  chontcterizitions  by  his  friendly 
contemporaries,  who,  for  the  rest,  do  not  pretend  that  he 
WM  in  any  way  remarkable  either  for  grasp  of  intellect  or 
fur  profundity  in  learning,  sorely  deserve  aome  vei^t  aa 
against  the  somewhat  prevalent  opinion  that  Fox  was 
nothing  mcfta  than  a  vn^^  charlatan  whom  wo  have  "  no 
reason  for  placmg  morally  orlntellectaally  above  Lndowich 
Huggloton  or  Joanna  SonUicote"  (Macaaby).  Tlie  mere 
fact  that  he  was  able  to  attract  to  liimself  so  considerable 
a  body  of  respectable  followers,  ^including  such  men  as 
EUwood,  Barclay,  and  Penn,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he 
possessed  in  a  very  eminent  degree  tho  power  of  conviction, 
persuasion,  and  moral  ascendency;  vhUe  of  his  personal 
Uprightness,  single-mindedDesa,  and  ^ncerlty  there  ought 
to  be  no  qoeaUau. 

the  writing*  el  Fox  have  bean  collected  in  time  volamea  folio,  — 
the  first  oontainlajt  his  jootnal,  the  aecood  Us  cormpoadenco,  aod 
tb«  third  all  that  he  bw  written  in  vindieatita  of  his  doctrinca. 
TheJouraoJ  la  eapaciallj  intottstuig;  of  it  ^  James  MacUntoah 
has  said  that  "  it  is  one  of  tho  most  extraordiMry  and  inatnictire 
aarrstlTeB  in  tha  world,  which  no  reader  of  com  pete  ot  judgment 
can  parOae  vithoat  reTsrina  tha  viitne  of  th«  wntor."  Of  other 
worki  attributed  to  him,  perhapa  tho  moat  cnriooa  is  that  originally 
pnbliabed  in 'London  in  IMO,  entitled  A  baUIt  door  for  taachtn  atul 
jpriiftaioTt  la  Uan  tingidar  and  plunU;  j/ou  to  many  and  (Aoit  lo 
one;  tinpUar,  ofw,  Aou;  plurai,  many,  y>u,  AeooidiDg  to  tlia 
•/oKrNO^  however,  this  performance  is  not  to  be  attributed  soldj  to 


  erioosly 

Msl  snuor  of  aay  of  the  paUieatians  which  have  bean  attributed 
to  him;  bat  this  doabt,wuebpneesdBiBerel7  upon  tha  bet  ot his 
vary  imperfect  U  torary  adncation.  SMms  to  be  oondndvely  settled  by 
the  daue  in  his  will  (which  doenmont  an  beeeen  in  the  ffarleian 
UhetHany,  viL  649)  referriiig  to  hia  "Bowe%  Epbetei^  and  Papers." 
The  Joumal  waa  oriffiDsUy  pablisbed  in  LimdoD  in  18S4,  and  boa 
bmently  bean  Taimnted.  A  ver^  luefal  edition  is  the  seventh, 
wiUt  notes  bic^pnical  and  biatortcal  by  Wilson  Anniatoad,  Lon- 
don, 18S3.  SeTenil  Mamoiia  of  Fox  have  recently  appeared, — one 
by  J.  Manh  in  1640;  another  by  Jannoy,  with  disBertationt  on  hIa 
vttwa  concerning  the  doctrine,  testimonlea,  and  ^acijiline  of  the 
CUstisn  chnioC  (niiladalphia,  1653);  a  third  by  ths  Jtev.  John 
Balby  WatsDtt(LDa4pD,18«).  For  dataik  ot  tiis  prfadjiAia  snd 
bktoryoltheSoelatyorFiifBd^aesthaaitielaQSAKKBa.  (J.&BL.) 

FOX,  BiOBABi^  an  Eni^i^  pielatc^  atateuwan,  and 
dipliHaatist,  bishop  aoccemvdy  of  Ezater,  BaUh  uid 
Wrilt,  Darham,  and  Winchester,  and  founder  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  was  bom  abont  tha  close  of  tho 
nign  of  Henry  VL  He  was  a  native  of  Ropesley,  near 
Grantham,  in  Uncolnshire,  and  his  parents  are  said  to  have 
been  in  humble  drcumstaaces.  His  education,  however, 
was  not  neglected,  for  he  was  sent  to  school  either  at  Boston 
or  at  Winchester,  and  thence  transferred  to  Magdalen 
CoUi^  Oxford.  His  tidies,  in  vbieh  lie  gained  much 
diitibctbn,  were  intemtpted  by  an  ontbreok  of  the  plague, 
and  he  went  to  continae  them  at  Pembroke  Hall^  Cam- 
bridge. He  next  went  to  Paris,  and  there  pursued  the 
■tudy  of  theolo^  and  the  canon  law.  At  Paris  he  became 
acquainted  with  Horton,  bishop  of  Ely,  then  an  exile,  and 
by  him  he  was  iatroduc^  to  Henty,  earl  of  Bichmond,  who 
was  pr^aringbia  invasion  of  Eogtiuid.  He  at  once  gsuned 
Henry**  Mnfideoce,  and  managed  for  him  the  delicate  bnu- 
ness  of  getting  assistance  in  men  and  money  from  the  king 
of  Frabcn  After  the  victory  of  Bosworth  and  accession  of 
the  earl  aa  Henry  TIL,  Fox,  now  a  doctor  of  divinity,  waa 
oade  a  nrivy  coonclllor,  and  become  one  of  the  most  tnistod 


advisen  of  the  king.  Honours  fell  thick  apon  liira.  lA 
rapid  succasaioD  he  was  mode  a  prebendary  of  Sorum^ 
bishop  of  Exeter,  keeper  of  tha  privy  seal,  principal  secro. 
tory  of  atate,  and  master  of  St  Cros^  Winchester  (l'(87). 
From  this  timo  he  was  almost  constantly  employed  by  tlia 
king  in  political  nlTairs  both  at  home  and  abiwtL  He  waa 
several  times  soot  ambassador  to  Scotland,  and  several 
times  to  France.  In  1491  he  was  translated  to.  the  see  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  three  years  later  to  that  of  Darhom. 
In  1 497  he  personally  defended  his  castle  of  Korbam  when 
besieged  by  tho  Scots,  until  it  was  relieved  by  the  earl  of 
Surrey.  The  aame  year  he  negotiated  n  truce  for  leven 
years  between  England  and  Scotland.  He  also  took  part 
m  the  treaty  for  the  marriage  between  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land and  Margaret,  danghUr  of  Henry  VII.  In  1500  he 
was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
held  the  office  fortwo  years.  Tlio  same  year  lie  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Wiuchestcr,  which  he  held  till  his  death, 
a  period  of  twenty-eight  years.  He  was  master  of  Pem- 
broke HsJI,  Cambridge,  from  1507  to  1519.  Dnring  tha 
reign  of  Henry  VIL  bis  influence  was  supreme  in  the  state, 
no  important  affair  being  undertaken  without  consulting 
him.  The  king  named  Fox  one  of  hia  exeentors,  nod  espe- 
cially recommended  him  to  his  son  and  saccessor  Henry 
VIIL  But  his  credit  soon  declined  under  tho  new  king, 
partly  owing  to  the  character  of  Henry,  and  portly  to  the 
rivalry  of  tho  earl  of  Surrey,"  Amongst  the  chaplains  of 
Bishop  Fox  at  this  tin^  was  Thomas  Wolsey ;  and  in  order 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  Snrrey,  Fox  introduced 
Woliey  to  the  king.  In  a  little  while  the  new  comer  took 
precedence  of  both  the  rivals.  "Fox^  however,  did  not  sad* 
denly  lose  the  royal  favour.  In  March  ISIO  he  was  sent 
ambassador  to  France  with  Surrey  and  Hio  bishop  of  Dun 
bam,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Louis  XIL  la 
1513  ho  attended  Henry  VIIL  in  his  expedition  to  France, 
and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Torouenne. .  The  same 
year  ho  took  part  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  tho  emperor 
Maximilian.  Fox  was  one  of  the  executors  of  Margaret,, 
countess  of  Richmond,  and  in  this  capacity  had  a  share  tn 
completing  the  settlement  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Continually  mortified  by  the  supremacy  4^  his  former  pro- 
tegti,  Wolsey,  and  by  the  insults  be  hod  to  endore  from  him, 
he  at  length  (I5I5)  withdrew  from  the  court  a'\d  retired  to 
his  diocese.  Tbo  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  dis- 
charge of  bis  ecclesiastical  dutiee  ^^to  works  of  charity 
and  munificence.  Daring  this  period  he  rendered  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  liberal  education  by  his  foundation 
of  Corpus  ChriMi  College,  Oxford.  His  first  intention  waa 
to  make  it  a  monkiah  leminaiy,  and  for  this  be  obtained  a 
lieancfli  But  on  the  advioe  of  Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
he  changed  Us  plan,  and  made  it  simply  a  actiool  for  the 
increase  of  learning.  Bishop  Oldham  contributed  largely 
to  the  cost  of  the  buildings.  Fox  vras  founder  also  of  free 
schools  at  Taunton  and  at  Grantham.  He  became  blind 
some  years  before  his  death,  and  was  pressed  by  Wolsey  to 
resign  his  see  to  him,  but  this  ho  stontly  reinsed  to  do. 
He  died,  in  a  good  old  age,  September  14,  1528. 

FOXE,  Jomr  (1517-1587),  waa  bom  at  Boston  in 
Lincolnahire  in  1517.  At  the  age  of  nxtean  he  entered 
Braaenoaa  CoUego,  Oxford,  where  at  twenty>ono  bo  took 
the  d^^  of  KA.,  and  five  years  later  that  of  M.A.  Ho 
attained  a  fair  reputation  for  scholarship,  waa  elected  to  a 
fellowship  at  Magdalen,  and  wrote  several  Latin  plays  on 
Scriptural  subjects,  of  which  the  best,  the  2)«  Ckritto  Tri- 
vmphatU4,  was  repeatedly  puUisbed  (London,  1S9I,  Basel, 
1556,  &&),  and  was  thought  worthy  of  translation  into 
English  by  Uichard  Day,  the  son  of  the  uctnter.  '  Havia£ 
become  deeply  interested  in  the  more  advanced  relinona 
inquiry  of  nis  time,  he  devoted  himself  to  tho  atncw  oC 
^brawj  of  tha  andout  fatbera,  and  of  th»  doctrian  of  thai 
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Bilonnen;  nd  lA  laoffth  hit  idaws  coming  to  the  oan  ot  the 
MitlioritiM  were  considered  so  unotthodot  that  In  1545  he 
wu  dqiciTsd  of  hii  felloviliip  and  expelled  from  the  nni- 
Tonltj.  Hers  liu  ponishment  vontd  probably  have  ended 
had  not  his  etepfiitl^t^lEen  odTftntoge  of  bis  miafortane  to 
depriTO  him  of  his  putrimony.  He  was  glad  to  accept  a 
Bituation  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  Sir  Thomas  Luuy  of 
Charlecote,  nsar  StTfttford-oa-AroD,  who  is  famous  as  the 

Srotolype  of  Shakespeare's  "Justice  Shallow."  But  he 
id  not  long  retain  this  situation,  and  he  was  in  London 
in  vary  ^titate  circumstancea  when  the  duchess  of 
Biehmond  appointed  him  tutor  to  tfaa  childraD  of  her 
aapheir,  the  unfortnoate  earl  of  Surrey,  During  the  reign 
of  Edward,  Foxe'a  circometances  were  more  comfortable. 
He  married,  and  settled  at  Reigate,  where,  haviag  beeo  or- 
dained deacon  by  liidley  in  1550,  he  preached  aud  acted 
■8  tntor  to  the  orphan  cliildrea  of  Surrey  throughout  the 
reat  of  the  reign.  On  the  accession  of  Uary,  he  was  fur 
aome  time  protected  by  Iiis  pupil,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  but 
was  at  length  obliged  to  seek  safety  by  fleeing  with  bis 
family  to  Boself  where  lie  mointuned  himself  by  writing  and 
cprrecting  the  press  for  the  printer  Oporinu&  At  the  aug- 
gestioa  of  Lsdy  Jane  Grey,  he  had  already  commenced  a 
Latin  history  of  the  Christian  pci-socutions.  He  now  re- 
esived  OBsistancfl  frojn  two  diatinguiahed  exiles,  belonging 
to  opposed  sections  of  the  Protestant  party — from  Grindal, 
who  afterwards  as  Puritan  archbishop  of  Canterbury  distio- 
guiabed  himself  by  the  noble  firmness  with  which  he  nmin- 
taiood.  his  conTictious,  even  at  great  personal  cost,  and  in 
iquKtaition  to  the  ctanmands  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  from 
JoLd  Aylmer,  the  tutor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  af  terwardii, 
OS  bishop  of  London,  was  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
Faritaoa.  The  first  outline  of  the  work  appeared  in  1554, 
and  tho  first  complete  edition  was  published  by  Oporinns 
in  1559,  About  a  year  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
Foze  returned  to  Englaud.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  again  ex- 
tended to  him  his  patronage.  For  some  ttmo  ho  resided  at 
the  duke's  manor  of  Christchurch  in  London,  and  on  the 
doke'a  death  be  received  a  smalt  pension.  Ho  became  as- 
■oeiated  with  John  Day,  tho  printer,  himself  ooco  a  Fro- 
teifamt  ezil^  widi  whom  he  had  many  sympathies  ia  com- 
mon. "We  find  him  staying  in  Gmb  Street  laboriously 
engaged  in  varied  literary  work,  and  occasionally  preaching 
•t  St  Foul's  Cross  and  in  other  parts  of  London.  Church 

Ereferment  was  offered  him  by  the  Qovenmieat^  to  whieh 
is  works  bod  rendered  inralnable  service.  Cecil  appointed 
liim  to  the  prebend  of  Shiptou  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and 
he  held  for  a  short  time  tho  living  of  Cripplegate ;  bat  tme 
to  his  Furi^  views,  which  prpvonted  him  from  aubscrib- 
big  to  tlie  Artiele^  he  eoeepted  nothing  further,  though 
more  was  Qfbttd  Mau  In  1563  the  fint  En^tah  edition 
oi  the  '*Book  of  Ifar^rs,"  ii  which  HTerdl  gross  errors 
which  had  been  exposed  were  corrected,  aj^eared  from  the 
pr6aa  of  John  Day.*  Its  popolarity  amoog  a  people  which 
had  just  pitased  through  the  horroia  of  the  Uorien  pcrsecn- 
tiona  was  naturally  immediate  and  signal  Tlie  OoTcmment 
commanded  it  to  be  placed  in  each  jMuieh  chnrch ;  and  more 
than  any  other  infloenoo  it  fanned  thi  flame  of  that  fierce 
katied  of  Spain  ud  the  Inquisition  which  was  the  master* 
nogsioB  of  the  reign.  Nor  was  ita  infloenee  tranaioit 
Tor  generationB  the  popular  eoncepUon  of  popeiy  boa  been 
derived  ftom  ita  meuoeholy  and  bitter  pages.   It  was 


■  The  followlnj  la  tha  fnll  m\e:—Aett  and  MamtrnmU  nf  thttt 
tmtttr  tend  ptrOw  Dagts,  touehing  maUtr$  nf  th0  Church,  tehenin 
mr*  wmprmtndtd  'aiuf  thKrtbed  t\«  great  PerteeatianM  and  horribla 
Tmtblet  that  have  hcen  vmigU  and  praetittd  by  Vis  RomUhe  Pre- 
laie*,  ttpeeiallye  in  Ihit  Jlealme  o/,  £agland  and  SeoUand,  frwa  the 
■Mon  ^  our  Lorde  a  Vunuande  to  (he  time  notv  praenl.  Gathered 
and  tpOeeted  aee'irdinj/  to  (it  tmt  Capita  and  Wrytinges  eerli/ieatoris 
mi  mtU  of  tha  Pariit*  ViemdBtt  that  Suffered,  as  ml*o  out  ^  the 
.^UiptP  SegiiUrti,  wfeigft  «tn  On  Doen  Herat/',  >V  Xm. 


vigorously  attacked  by  Catholic  writers,  and  its  accancj  in 
details  has  been  suncessfuUy  challenged,  even  such  blunders 
as  indicate  gross  ovar-credulity  hanng  been  exposed ;  bat 
the  liononrable  Uves  of  Foxo  and  hia  auistauta  place  the 
work  above  the  charge  of  wilful  fitlsehood.  If  in  all  those 
who  hod  been  engaged  in  the  persecution  he  conid  only  re- 
cognize the  spirit  ot  cruelty  and  Antichrist — if  in  the  noblo 
Sir  Thomas  More  he  could  only  see  "  a  persecuriog  spirit," — 
this  was  but  natural  in  a  man  who  hod  witnessed  the  un- 
UmelydestmcUon  of  SMue  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  the  age, 
of  some  whom  he  had  personalty  known  and  loved,  and 
whose  own  career  boa  hem  andeaervedly  blighted  Inr  the 
ruthless  hand  of  penecution ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
to  his  honour  that  in  his  firm' grasp  of  the  principle  of  re* 
Itgious  toleration  he  rose  far  aboTo  bis  age  and  bis  fellow 
Protestants.  He  hated  impartially  ail  religious  persecution, 
and  he  wrote  to  Queen  Elisabeth  pleading  even  for  the 
despised  Dutch  An^ptists.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Fdzo  was  one  of  the  earliest  students  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
that  John  Day  was  the  only  printer  of  the  day  who  could 
print  the  Anglo-Saxon  characters.  In  1671  they  published, 
under  the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Parker,  an  edition  of 
the  SaxoB  Gospels,  dedicated  to  the  queen,  Foxs  died  on 
the  18th  April  1587,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Church  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate.  His  life  waa 
written  by  hia  eon,  Samuel  Foxo. 
FOXGLOVE.  SeeDioiTAus. 
FOy,  MAXiinmii  66bastiek  (1775-1835),  French 
general  aud  political  omtor,  was  bom  at  Ham  in  Picardy, 
February  3,  1775.  He  was  the  son  of  on  old  soldier  who 
had  fought  at  Fontenoy,  and  Itad  become  post-moster  of 
tlic  town  in  whkh  be  lived.  His  father  died  in  1780^  and 
his  early  instructmn  was  given  by  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
English  origin  and  of  superior  ability.  Ue  cautioned  hie 
education  at  tho  college  of  Soissons,  and  thence  passed  at 
tlio  age  of  fourteen  to  the  artillery  school  of  La  F^re. 
After  eighteen  months'  successful  study  he  entered  tire 
army,  served  hia  first  campaign  in  Flanders  (1791),  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Jemmapes.  He  soon  attained 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  served  successively  under  Dam- 
pierr^  Jonrdao,  Pichegru,  aud  Houssard  In  1794,  in  tear 
aequeace  of  havingspoken  freely  against  the  violence  of  th» 
extreme  yarty  at  f^ris,  he  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  Aa 
commissioner  of  the  Convention,  Joseph  Lebon,  at  Cma- 
bray,  but  regmned  his  Jiberty  'soon  after  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre. He  served  under  Moreou  in  the  campaigns  of 
179S  and  1797,  disUnguisbiug  himself  in  many  engage- 
ments.  The  leisure  which  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
gave  him  he  devoted  to  the  stndjof  pubUo  law  and  modem 
history,  attendmg  tho  lectures' of  Professor  Koch  at  Strae- 
bui^.  Hccommended  by  Desoix  to  the  notice  of  General 
Bonaparto,  ho  joiued  tho  army  aiisombled  for  the  invanoB. 
of  England,  and  afterwords  fought,  wiUi  much  regiet» 
against  the  Swiss.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Mossdna, 
and  vros  promoted  cAef  de  brigade.  After  the  peace  of 
Amiens  he  returned  to  France  with  the  rank  of  cotoneL 
He  was  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  Moreen's  trial,  and  haying 
earnestly  censured  tlie  proceedings  escaped  arrest  only  h^ 
joining  the  amy  in  Holland.  Foy  votui  against  tbe  astar 
blishment  of  the  empire,  but  the  only  penol^  for  hia  ind^ 
pendence  was  a  long  delay  before  attaining  the  rock  of 
general.  In  1806  he  married  a  daughter  of  Qenetal  Btiv 
guay  d'Hilliors.  In  the  following  year  he  was  teat  to 
Constantinople,  and  there  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
Dardanelles  against  the  English  fleet  Ho  was  next  eeufe 
to  Portugal,  and  served  in  tbe  Peninsular  War  from  lh» 
battle  of  Vinieiro  to  the  battle  of  Ortbez,  at  which  he  vae 
severely  wounded.  At  tho  first  r(»toralaoa  of  the  BoarbooB 
ho  was  made  one  of  the  inspectors-general  of  infoatiy,  md 
w&i  stationod  at  Ifantea.   He  joiaod  Napolacm  L  oa  Ul» 
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escape  from  Elba,  and  fougbt  with  distinction  at  Qoatro- 
Braa  and  at  Wfctorloo,  where  he  was  again  badly  woanded. 
After  the  taoond  ratontiou  he  letnrned  to  civil  Uf(^  and 
in  1819  was  elected  to  the  chunber  of  depntiea.  For  this 
posiUon  his  ezperieace  and  hif  studies  had  especially  fitted 
him,  and  by  his  first  B|)eech  he  gained  a  comnmnding  place 
in  the  chamber,  which  he  never  lost,  his  clear,  manly  elo- 
quenoe  being  always  employed  on  the  aids  of  freedom  and 
justice.  In  1823  he  made  a  powerful  protest  aguust 
French  iaterrention  in  Spain,  and  after  the  dissolution  of 
ISSi  be  was  reflected  for  three  coDstitaenciea.  He  died 
at  ^ria,  November  28, 1 825,  and  liis  funeral  waa  eelebnted 
amidst  the  mourning  of  the  dty  And  the  nation.  Hia 
fiunil;  were  provided  for  by  a  national  aobacripUoo. 

A  ooOectjoD  of  hk  wpeeehm  woa  palilidted  tn  IS26,  and  Us  nn- 
finiihed  BUloirt  dt  ta  Ouerr*  dt  \a  IVniniuU  lout  NapeUim  in 
1SS7.    SeTUid  LiognpIiiM  of  Foj  bavo  been  publiahod. 

'FBAAS,  Kakl  Nikolas  (1810-187I>),  a  German  bol^ 
anist  and  agriculturist,  was  born  at  Stettobdorf,  near  Bam- 
berg, 8th  September  1810.  After  receiving  his  preliminary 
edneatioo  at  Ma  gymnasian  <d  Bamberg,  ha  in  1830  en- 
tered the  university  of  Muuich,  where  tie  took  hia  doctor's 
degree  in  1834,  Having  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
st^yof  birtuiy,  be  went  to  Athens  in  1835  a*  inspector  of 
the  eoort  garden ;  and  in  April  1836  be  became  professor 
of  botat^  at  the  university.  lo  1842  he  returned  to 
Oermaoy  and  became  teacher  at  the  central  agricultural 
school  at  Schleisaheim.  In  1847  ho  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  agriculture  at  Munich,  and  in  1851  director  of  tlio 
central  veterinary  college.  For  nmny  years  he  was  secru- 
tary  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bavaria,  but  resigned  in 
1861,  Ba  died  at  his  estate  of  Neufreimann  near  Hnnicb, 
9th  Norembar  1870  Besides  bu  important  contributimis 
to  tlu  soieaeea  of  botany  and  agricuture,  Fraaa  devoted 
maeh  of  bb  effort  to  improve  the  oondilion  at  the  peannts. 

Hb  pilDclpal  worlis  an— 3T9IX*''  ^*  B<^ariK<t*,  Athcu*,  183S; 
3^Amn»  fiortf  d<u»Ua,  Hnnidi,  1B45;  Klima  und I^anzenwHia 
der  Zeit,  Lanitah.,  18J7;  HitoT-ttteylclopOd.  Orundrim  dfr  Land- 
wiriAtdu^fltlAre,  fitnttgnrt,  1848;  OeteAiekU  der  Laruticirtlaeha/l, 
Prtfine,  1861;  Die  ScArla  da  Laadbtuus,  Muiiicb,  18C'2)  JTaimu 
Jfi'ntitrrMW)!,  Muiiicb,18G3;  DitKHrtatlicheFiKkei-xugung,  Munich, 
18S4i  Di*  Pfatur  der  LandvjijViteha/l,  Munich,  1857;  Hueh  lUi- 
NtUur  fib-  LamtvirOu,  Uuiiicb,'  ISilOi  Vie  jtekcrbnulrtten  und 
On  HeiltniUel,  Uutiich.  18M;  2J<u  trunellebnt.dtrCuUuri^tKn, 
Berlin,  1B72;  utd  OachiAl*d<r£<ui&auimdIbntwimnMafl»eU 
dm  lew*  Ja^h.r  Mnoicli,  1U6.  Ho  alw  founded  and  edltodB 
weeklx  agricaltaml  ]>itpcr,  th«  Schrawu. 

FRA  BARTOLOMMEO.   See  Baccio  sb  u.  Pobta. 

FRACASTORIO,  HiuomrHO  (1483-1553),  a  learned 
physician  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1483.  It  is  re- 
lated of  him  that  at  his  birth  his  lips  adhered  so  closely 
that  a  surgeon  was  obliged  to  divide  them  with  his  incision 
knife,  and  that  dniiog  hu  infancy  his  mother  was  killed 
by  lightuing,  while  he,  tfaongb  in  Iwr  anns  at  the  moment, 
oseaped  nnburt  Fiaeaatorio  became  eminently  ekiUed,  not 
only  in  medidne  and  belles-lettres,  but  in  most  arts  and 
acieneea.  It  waa  by  his  advice  that  Pope  Psul  HX,  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  a  contagious  distemper,  re- 
moved the  eouncS  of  Trent  to  Bologna  Be  was  the  author 
of  many  works,  both  poetical  and  medical,  and  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Cardinal  Bembc^  Julius  Scaliger, 
and  most  of  the  great  men  of  bis  tftne.  He  died  of 
apoplexy  at  Casi,  uearToroua,  on  the  Stb  of  August  1563; 
mA  in  1659  &m  tewn  of  Teiona  erected  &  statue  in  bis 
hoiKHir. 

Tht  principal  wore  of  Pncaatorio  ia  a  kind  of  medical  poem 
ViHaeSSyphaidU,  Hot  iforbi  Oalliei,  lUri  tra,  Verona,  ICSO, 
which  bastwen  often  TCprinteJ,  and  olao  trannlatcd  into  French 
sad  Italian  Among  bis  other  woik*  (all  puBlishoJ  at  Veuice)  are 
Vt  FUtt  Tmnptratura,  1E34 ;  SomoeetUrieorum,  IS35  ;  D«  Sjmv- 

Ct  tt  AiMpaihia  Arum,  IBM;  and-  Dt  Conlagimibut,  1G4S. 
eonpUte  works  ware  psblidwA  st  Tenlce  in  1566.  and  his 
yotliMi  pfodnettois  wscs  coUeetad  snd  piated  at  Fsdia  u  1726. 


FRA  DIAVOLO  is  the  popular  nuns  given  by  hb 
countrymen  to  the  most  notorioua  and  dreaded  of  modem 
Italiau  brigands ;  and  the  nansi  associated  during  his  lifo- 
time  wiOk  the  political  ravolntious  of  aoathem  Italy,  baa 
acquired  »  world-wide  celebrity  since  it  became  the  tiUe  of 
a  favuurite, French  opera.  Hia  real  name  was  Michele 
Fezca.  It  would  be  as  hopeless  to  fix  the  precise  dates  in 
hb  career  as  to  determine  thoee  in  the  lives  of  Rob  Roy  or 
Jonathan  Wild.  He  is  stated,  however,  to  have  been  bora 
at  ItrL  His  crimes  became  invested  with  a  more  general 
and  political  interest  in  1799.  At  that  time,  from  Uie  fi*- 
qaaaeyMd  audacity  of  his  robberiaaand  muidera  along  the 
frontier  of  the  Terra  di  Lavwi^  be  became  known  aa  Tn 
Diavolo,  the  popular  supentition  invee^ng  bim  with  the 
blended  attributes  of  a  monk  and  a  demon.  When  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  overrun  by  the  troops  of  the  Fivneb 
Republic,  Fra  Diavolo,  acting  in  concert  with  tbo  bead  of 
the  Bourbon  partisans.  Cardinal  Raffo,  waged  a  fierce  and 
untiring  war  against  the  French  soldiers,  whenever  hia  sup> 
erior  knowledge  of  the  localities  afforded  the  prospect  of  hu 
being  aUo  to  do  ao  with  effect  He  oontinnod  for  »  cod- 
aidenble  [wriod  in  abaotute  possession  of  the  lino  of  com* 
munication  from  the  Oarigliano  to  Portello,  falling  nixn 
and  massacring  the  French  OiiTemment  couriers,  ana  aQ 
whom  be  suspected  of  conveying  information  to  the  military 
or  civil  functionaries  of  the  Republic  At  one  moment  be 
succeeded  in  completely  interrupting  all  communication 
between  Naples  and  Rome.  Like  his  fellow  agents  under 
Cardinal  Ruffo — like  Mammone,  Fronio,  Sctarpa  auaF> 
riglia — be  atyled  himself  "  the  faithful  aervant  and  subject 
of  bts  Sicilian  Mi^esty."  Aa  the  taming  iioint  in  Fra 
Diavoto's  career  must  be  regarded  the  arrival  in  Nqdaa  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  the  estaUislunent  of  the  extraor- 
dinaiT  tribunals  t^ai^^  with  the  repraasion  of  this  half 
ciyII  half  political  brigandage  Fra  Diavob  was  aentonesd 
to  death,  and  a  price  was  set  on  his  bead.  After  spreading 
terror  through  Calabria  by  his  deeds  of  croolty  be  had 
pauod  ovor  into  Sleil;,  but  soon  rotarued  to  tbe  mainland 
at  the  head  of  300  liberated  convicU  placed  at  his  disposal 
by  the  Bourbon  GowmmeoL  His  landing  at  Spourna 
with  tbeae  rufflaos  was  marked  by  nniwuT  aioaasa^  bat 
the  French  troopa  ware  eveiywbcre  on  the  alert  to  nptora 
him,  and  be  waa  oompellod  to  seek  refuge  amongst  tba 
woods  and  mountains  of  Lenola.  Dnring  a  period  of  two 
months  be  succeeded  in  evading  his  pursueta,  alnys  in  the 
hope  of  making  bis  way  back  to  Sicily,  At  length,  ex- 
hausted by  hunger  and  requiring  medical  ud,  he  repaired 
in  disguise  to  the  village  of  Barouissi,  but  was  there  reot^ 
nized  and  put  to  death.  It  is  staUd  that  on  his  person 
were  found  i>a[iera  from  Quean  Caroline  of  Naples  and 
Admiral  Sidney  Sutith,  those  from  tbe  former  recogniring 
his  rank  aa  coloDol  in  the  Bouibun  army,  and  that  in  his 
last  moments  he  cursed  both  his  employen  and  his  own 
folly  which  h&d  iod  him  to  engage  in  such  a  reckless  enter 
prise.  The  most  authentic  Bourse  for  the  career  of  Fta 
Diavolo  is  Collstta's  Ifutory  of  /faple*,  whicn  the  EngUab 
reader  may  consult  in  the  vorsiun,  eqoallj  faithful  snd 
spirited,  of  Uiis  Horoer. 

FRAHN,  CHBUTiAir  hlAsmr,  a  nnmirmntirt  and  bi» 
torian,  waa  bom  Mi  Roetoek,  4th  Jnne  1782,  and  died  at 
St  Peteriburg,  38th  August  1861.  He  commenced  bia 
Oriental  studies  under  ^cbsen  at  the  university  of  Roe- 
toek, and  afterwards  prosecuted  them  at  Odttingen  and 
TUbingea  He  became  a  Latin  master  in  Pestalosti'a 
famous  institute  in  1804,  returned  home  in  1806,  and  ia 
the  following  year  was  chosen  to  the  ebur  id  Oriental  last- 
gueges  in  tbe  Russian  university  of  Kasan.  Though  m 
1815  he  was  invited  to  ancceed  lycbsen  at  Roeto^  be 
prefened  to  go  to  Bt  Petersburg,  where  be  became  dirw^tor 
of  the  Aaiatio  muteom  and  coMnriHof  t£  state.   The  iadt* 
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btigible  irdoor  witli  wUeli  lie  pursaed  fail  ttadie*  » ibown 
Iff  Ut«  namber  of  hit  voik*,  wbicli  •ItogaUur  uiMUit  to 
mere  tlus  150,  gtMt  uid  smftQ. 


Among  the  more  Importuit  an — yvmujA^flaeiim  orUntaU  Ate* 
Ifiwyet,  181S;  Xb  MHnonm  Buighariconm  fonU  ant(q*imimOt 
1116;  Am  iItJtami»edaniKk4  MUttdcoMnit  da  AiiatiKhmt  JTiUMm 
Ar  raiMrL  JiadMie  der  tFimnueAaflen  «u  a  i'cterthtry,  1621; 
M«f  et^M  «  MWti  MHWu  MlMf^  182S;  JMkn  iTmm  em&iAM 
fmmgu  arnbtt,  *c,  fmi  waiiyit^iri  m  fr<$mdt  fortit  owe  KUw- 
lUfM*  ^  rAnMW,  IBU;  mnd  Asm  St^'^^Mnta  ad  reetiuioMtn 
AW  JTHhiM.  ..4i9*£  /r^  £d.  A^nyoUaiM^  ISM  (poethomou). 
A  dacrii>tioii  of  Mtae  medaU  stniek  bv  Um  Binrniln  and  Booid 
priBoee  (Kaaao.  1804)  deeema  ■pecial  nMotiati,  m  Um  aotbor 
ampond  it  is  Aiibfo  Wuiaa  hs  ud  no  I^tia  ^rpe*  at  onmmand. 

FBAULmaiUUtf,  ft  mftrket  town  of  England  in  tba 
MBB^  of  Snffolk,  ftbout  4  miln  nortb-eoat  of  Ipnricb.  It 
b  tha  tbtmiDin  of  m  bnnoh  nilmyt  hu  &  corn  ez- 
ctumga,  a  poopla's  hall,  and  a  oawapaper  office.  The  church 
k  ft  fine  old  butldiog  moatlj  ia  the  PerpBDdieulftritjIe,  eoa- 
■tractad  of  black  fliat  atone,  and  annnoanted  bj  a  tower 
SS  feet  high.  In  the  mterior  there  ire  ft  nnmMr  of  in- 
tenating  mouomenta,  among  which  the  moit  noticeable  are 
thoae  of  Thomaa  Howard,  third  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  of 
Heuy  Howard,  the  fomone  oarl  of  Borrejr  ^iho  was  be- 
headed Ij  H«Bi7  Vni,  Th«  eaitis  forma  a  ^etaraaqne 
fiin,  eonriitlng  v  the  mtet  walk  44  feet  liigb  and  6  feet 
thick,  13  towera  about  58  feet  high,  a  gateway',  and  aome 
ontworka,  About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  is  the  Albert 
Uemorial  Uiddle  Clau  Collage,  opened  in  1865,  and  cap- 
•ble  1^  Bocommodftting  300  boys.  A  bronie  atatue  of  the 
Prince  Consort  by  Durham  adorns  the  front  terrace.  The 
popnlation  of  the  pariah  in  1671  was  2569.  Framlingham 
dates,  aooocding  to  tradition,  from  the  time  of  Bedwald,  king 
of  Oa  &hI  Anglaa,  but  ita  hiatoiy  ia  of  doabtfnl  anthea- 
lld^  tin  fta  "Soimta  period.  Tba  caatle  wu  snooeniTeljr 
hekl  t^tiie  Kgods,  the  ICowbrsya,  and  the  Howarde.  On 
the  attainder  of  Thomaa  Howard,  it  was  aeited  by  the 
king  sad  it  thus  became  for  a  time  the  reaideDce  of  Queen 
ICaiy  of  England.  Though  restored  to  the  Howard  family 
by  James  L,  it  was  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  in  1635 
it  was  sold,  along  with  tbe  park  and  the  advowaoD  of  the 
Cria^  tq  Sir  Bobcrt  Hitcham,  who  left  the  whole  to  the 


nse  of  the  masters  sod  fellows  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam^ 
bridge.    (Bee  Trant.  of  Brit.  AnAaotcff.  Aiaoe.,  1865.) 

FBANCAIS,  AOTonti,  Omnt,  better  known  as  Francra^ 
of  Nantea,  a  Fkench  politician  and  author,  waa  bom  ak 
BeaurepaiiwlDtiiedepartmaotof  IsbreooJaouaiTl?,  1750« 
and  died  at  Paris,  7th  Maich  1836.  In  ini  he  waa 
elected  to  the  Le^UlatiTe  Assembly  by  the  departmeofc 
of  Loire  Inftirieur^  and  soon  attained  a  high  poaiUoa 
among  his  fellow  repreeentativea ;  but  he  was  not  reflected 
to  the  Convention.  During  the  Bwgn  of  Terror  ha  was 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  tiie  monntaina.  Id  1798  he  was 
filected  to  Uis  council  of  the  Fin  Hundred,  and  became  ona 
of  ita  aecretuies;  and  in  the  foUowing  year  he  voted 
ag^nat  the  Directory.  He  took  office  n^er  tha  oonaolats 
as  prefect  irf  Chaienta  Inf^ani^  loae  to  be  a  nuanber  at 
the  eoooeil  of  atnte,  and  in  1804  obtained  the  importaoi 
post  of  director-general  of  taxea.  The  nlue  of  hia  aervieea 
waa  recognized  by  the'  titlea  of  cooot  of  the  empire  and 
grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  On  the  aecood 
reatoration  he  retired  into  privato  life;  but  from  1819  to 
1832  he  was  representatiTe  of  the  department  of  l»6re,  and 
after  the  JtAj  reTolutbn  he  was  made  a  peer  uf  France. 

yranoids  wrote  a  snmber  of  work^  but  hia  name  is  more  likely 
to  be  preaerved  by  tho  eal(»iea  of  tha  liUrary  men  to  wtiora  M 
•Obnlea  protection  and  aMutance.  It  ia  auAcient  to  mention 
£a  MoKuta-a  it/eu  M.  JMm»,  1BS5  ;  ^iMtQ  dt  fadaiam  eoK^mi 
tur  la  mvnbunt  A  Vvtagt  da  XabitanU  it  la  plaiiu,  182>  ;  FblMfa 
dsM  ia  watlu  iei  otMuwe,  I8S8  ;  TdbUau  dtlavU  rvnilt,  eq 
ragrieuUurt  nueigiU*  tPun*  Mamtn  dramatiqut,  1S2V. 

FRANCAVILLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  tbe  prorince  «( 
Lecce,  sboQt  21  miles  W.S.W.  of  Brindiai.  aometimea 
called  FraacaTilla  Fontana,  to  distinguiah  it  from  Franca* 
Tilla  in  Sicily  sod  other  towna  of  the  aame  nama.  It 
atanda  in  a  vary  beantifnl  ntnation,  and  ia  regolarlr  bul^ 
widi  wide  atreeta  and  handsome  if  somewhat  heavy  looluDg 
liousea.  There  are  a  cathedral,  a  college,  an  d  several  Koapibla 
and  conventual  bnildini^  Tha  town  wu  founded  in  Htm 
15th  century  and  owea  its  name  to  the  freedom  from  taz»T 
Uon  which  was  granted  for  ten  years  to  dl  who  made  tl 
therr  place  of  raudenca.  In  1734  it  aufTered  conudendn 
from  an  earthquake.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1871 
wae  16,997,  and  that  of  the  commune  19,052.  ^ 
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PART  L— QEOaBAPHY  AND  STATISTICS. 


t  Siiuaiio*  and  ExUnL — Pcue  of  tha  Canniry. — 
Climate  and  Soil. 

THIS  important  part  of  continental  Europe  extends  from 
^  43d  to  tba  Slst  dwree  of  noiUi  latitode^  and 
bom  loogitode  7"  85'  E.  to  longitnda  4*  43'  W.  The 
bousdaries  of  France  are — on  the  N.  the  English  Channel 
{Uandu),  the  Sbraita  of  Dover  {Paa-de-Calait),  Belgium, 
and  Luxembourg ;  on  the  E.  Oermany  (AUace-Lorrune), 
Switcerland,  and  Italy ;  on  the  S.  the  liediterransan  and 
Spam ;  on  the  W.  tha  Atlantic  Ocean.  From  north  to 
BOBth  ita  lengUi  is  at^nt  676  milen,  measured  from  Don- 
kirk  to  the  Co)  de  Falguires ;  ita  breadth  from  east  to 
nst  is  abont  494  miles,  from  Hont  Donon  to  Cape  Saint- 
Kathian  at  the  eztieml^  of  .Brittany,  which  projects  into 
As  AtUntic.  like  a  wedge,  and  without  which  France 
*0aU  ^yproaeh  in  form  to  a  square ;  and  ita  superficial 
extent,  including  Coraica  and  ^  small  islands  on  the 
oouta,  is  204,147  English  square  miles,  nearly  twioe  the 
total  area  of  the  British  Isles. 

Though  in  point  of  extent  of  coast  and  ready  acceas  from 
the  interior  to  the  sea  France  is  far  inferior  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  It  is,  od  the  other  hand,  mure  fortu- 
late  in  lhaae  laapeeta  than  the  vaat  inland  tatritoriea  of 


Austria  and  Russia, — its  coast-lino  extending  395  ml  J 
on  the  Mediterranean,  572  on  the  North  Sea,  the  Strtiis 
of  Dover,  and  the  Channel,  and  584  on  the  Atlantic.  Tho 
coontry  has  tha  advantage  likewise  of  bebg  separated 
from  its  neighbonra  by  natural  barriers  of  great  stnngtb» 
the  Pyrenees  forming  a  powerfol  bulwark  on  the  Bontb> 
inst,  the  Alps  on  the  sonth-eaat,  and  the  Jnra  and  tha 
Voeges  monntuns  on  tho  cask  The  boundary  line  on  tha 
side  of  Belginm  ia  the  oQly  one  which  nature  haa  left  n» 
protected. 

Orography. — The  Hno  which  separates  the  basina  of  tbaitM_ 
Hedtterraneaa  and  the  Atlantio  runs  to  the  north  from^*^ 
the  Pyrenees  throngh  the  Ceveoneaand  Voagee,  and  finittf 
joins  the  Alps  in  tbe  sooth-eaot  The  most  rsmarkibb 
summits  In  the  I^nees  are  tha  I^e  du  iiiil  d'Ossaii 
(9734  feetX  not  for  from  the  favourite  town  of  I^n,  tha 
I^c  d'Anie  (8219  feetX  the  cirque  of  Qavanile,  Kont 
y^thon  (11,168  feet).  Mont  Perdu  (10,995  fe«t),  the  Pis 
Long  (10,476  feet),  tho  Vignemale  (10,820  feet),  the  Tout 
de  Marbor^  (9861  feet).  _An  offihoot  of  the  Pyrenees 
tho  Corbiiree,  deserves  mention,  on  aeconnt  of  the  hoga 
gtsnitie  mass  that  it  cootaina,  called  the  Ckntfoo.  Tb* 
Cevennes  ore  abont  600  kilometres  (378  nuica)  in  length 
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Iiyiag  betWMH  the  Rhone  on  tlie  east  and  the  Garonne 
lud  Loire  on  thowect;  here,  proceediog  from  soutli  to 
borth,  we  hare  Mont  Neorooze,  the  Pie  of  Montaut 
piU  feet),  the  Ualpertus  (5513  feet),  the  Hort  de  Dieu 
VSISS  feet).  Mont  Pila  (4474  feet,  Viraius),  Qerbier  dea 
ioscs  (5121  feet),''M6zeiic  (5S20  feet),  Tarara  (4767  feet), 
fiaateJoox  (32C2  feet,  Cbarolaij).  Smaller  chains  detach 
thenuelves  from  the  CeTsnnea,  among  which  may  be  noticed 
the  Montagnes  d'Aavergne;  tlie  Plomb  du  Cantal  (GODS 
feet),  the  Pny-de-Sauc/  (6220  feet),  the  Puy-de-DAme 
(4800  feet),  the  Munnt  Dore  (6187  foot),  tho  moQntaina 
of  Limousin,  and  those  of  Telei;  Forez,  and  Madeleine. 
The  Voagcs,  which  reach  no  great  height,  trend  northward 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle.  Their  ramiGcationa  are 
the  bills  of  Belfort,  tho  Faucilles  mountains,  the  Langrcs 
platean,  the  Montagnes  de  la  CAte  d'Or,  wMch  aro  con- 
tinued by  the  mountains  of  MorTon,  the  Orleans  plateau,  and 
the  hills  of  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  Brittany.  The  Vosges 
end  iu  the  north  with  the  Argonne  and  the  Ardennes, 
yrbich  aeparato  the  Sehie  from  tlie  MeuMb  Hie  Sun  is  a 
'ehain  of  (WS  AI]»  eztendinjf  betirecn  tho  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone  from  the  aortb-oast  to  aouth-wcst.  Its  principal 
summits  are  tho  Crfit  de  la  Neigs  (5C56  feet),  the 
Reculet  (5630  feet),  Mont  Tendre  (5518  feet),  and  the 
Ddlo  (5514  feet).  Mont  Blanc  (15,780  feet),  the  highest 
mountain  in  Earopo,  ia  in  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  which  pro- 
ject tho  Ciraiau  Alps,  the  tnountaina  of  Maurionne  (Mount 
Cenis),  tho  CoUinu  AIiis,  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  Alju  of 
Pauphinfi,  and  the  Al^ia  ut  FroToncb  Ax  may  bo  aecn 
Yrbm  these  irarticnlars,  the  .surface  of  France  exhibits, 
hi  general,  an  advantageous  succession  of  high  and  low 
pround.  Less  levA  than  Polaml,  the  north  of  Germany.,  or 
the  grcoler  part  of  European  Husnia,  it  is,  on  tho  whole, 
less  mountainous  than  Spain  or  Italy,  and  may  with  great 
propriety  be  compared  to  England,  with  this  distincttnu 
that,  whilst  in  the  latter  the  mountainous  tracts  are  in  the 
uorth  and  west,  in  France  they  are  in  the  south  and  coat. 
Tbrooghon^Flandeis,  Picardy,  Nonoandy,  and  the  countries 
to  the  north  and  aonth  of  tho  Loire,  we  find  plains,  direr- 
aified  occasionally  by  hills  (either  insulated  or  rising  in  suc- 
cession), bat  liaving  nono  of  those  massy  elovations  entitled 
to  the  name  of  mountains.  The  south  and  east  of  France, 
on  the  contrary,  are  rugged  and  elevated  tracts,  and  may 
be  aaid  to  be  to  that  country  what  Wales  and  Scotland  are 
to  Great  Britain. 

JIgdrographg. — Tho  conrso  of  the  great  rivers  u  easily 
connected  with  this  view  pf  the  anrface  of  the  territory  of 
fiance.  With  the  exception  of  the  Rhone,  they  all  flow 
either  from  south  to  north  or  from  east  to  wes^  and  dis 
charge  themselves  into  the  North  Sea,  the  Channel,  and 
the  Atlantic.  The  Rhine,  which  not  long  ago  formed  tho 
boundary  between  France  and  Germany,  boa  part  of  iu 
basin  in  France ;  the  Moselle,  one  of  its  affluents,  takes 
its  source  in  the  Vosges  (Ballon  d' Alsace),  and  waters  Rc- 
mireinont,  Epina).  Tool,  and  Pont-^Monason.  before  enter- 
ing ^e  German  terrlto^ ;  the  Talogne^  tlio  iroortbt^  and . 
tlie  SeQle  are  its  tributaries.  His  Menao  rises  not  far  from ' 
Bonrbonne-les-Baina,  and  becomes  a  Belgian  river  at  OiveL 
Daring  its  course,  it  receives  on  its  right  bank  tho  Chicrs 
and  the  Semoy,  and  on  its  left  the  I3ar  and  the  Sambre. 
The  Escaut  (or  Scheldt)  has  its  source  near  Le  Catclet 
(Aisno),  and  leaves  Franca  after  having  watered  Cambrai, 
.Talenciennes,  and  Gondii ;  the  upper  courses  of  its  two 
affluents,  tho  Scarpe  and  the  Lya.  also  belong  to  France. 
Tho  Somme,  which  receives  the  Avre,  risea  near  Bt 
Quentin,  and  empties  itself  into  tho  Channel  between  St 
Volery  and  Le  Crotoy.  The  Seine,  one  of  the  four  Urge 
rivers  of  France,  the  others  being  the  Loire,  tlie  Oaronne 
(Gironde).  and  the  Rhone,  deswod*  from  the  Longres 
fiUtcau,  flows  Dorth-west  down  to  Udiy,  tuns  to  tUt  .wei^ ' 


resumes  its  north-westerly  direction  at  Moatereoo,  pane* 
through  Paris,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Channel  be*' 
tween  Lo  Havre  and  Houfleur  above  Roneo  aod  QnillebaoE. 
Its  afflaents  are,  on  the  righ^  the  Aube,  the  Mame  (which 
jtHoa  die  Seine  at  Chorenton  near  Paris,  after  having 
received  the  Ourcq  and  the  Saulx),  the  Oise  (which  has  its 
source  in  Belgium  and  is  enlarged  by  the  Aisne),  and  the 
Epte ;  on  the  left  the  Yonne,  the  Loing,  the  Euonne,  the 
Eure,  and  tho  Rille.  The  Ome  is  a  abort  river,  which 
waters  Argentan  and  Caen  (Normandy),  and  flows  into 
the  ChanneL  The  Vilaine,  not  much  more  considerable, 
possOs  Rennes,  Redon.  and  La  Boche-Bemard  (Brittany), 
ucar  which  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic.  The  Loire  rises  in 
Mount  Gerbier  des  Jones,  in  the  range  of  the  Vivarais 
mountains,  Sows  due  north  to  Nevers,  then  turns  to 
the  north-west  as  far  as  Orl&ins,  where  it  takes  its  course 
towards  the  south-west,  and  lastly  from  Saomur  runs  west, 
till  it  reaches  tho  Atlantic  between  Poimbocuf  and  St  Ka- 
Eaire.  It  passes  through  several  large  towns,  as  Never% 
Orluana,  Toura^  Angers,  and  Kaatea  On  the  ri^t  the  Loir* 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Forens.  the  Arouz,  the  Kifevre.  the 
Maine  (formed  by  the  Mayenne  and  tho  Sartho  with  its  ofHu- 
ent  the  Loir),  and  tho  Erdrc,  which  joins  the  Loire  at 
Nantes;  on  the  left,  the  Allicr  (which  receives  the  Dore  and 
the  Sioule),  the  Loiret,  tho  Cher,  the  Indre,  the  Vienue  witk 
its  affluent  the  CrcuBo,  the  Thouet,  and  the  Siivro-Nantaiso. 
Tho  Loire,  the  longest  of  French  rivers,  is  navigable  iot 
about  612  miles  of  its  course.  It  ia  often  in  many  phicea 
dried  np  during  tho  hot  season  of  the  year,  while,  on  tho 
other  hand,  it  is  subject  to  frequent  and  disastrons  floods  at 
the  time  when  the  suows  melt  in  the  nppcr  vnllcys,  or  aa  a 
GoiisequoncB  of  tho  long  rains  of  autumn.  Tho  Cliarente 
desceudjt  from  Cli^rouuuc  (Haute- Viennc),  traverses  Angon 
Ifme,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  not  far  from  Itochefwt. 
The  Garonne  rises  in  the  valley  of  Aran  (S|)anish  Pyrenees), 
enters  Frauce  near  Bagncrcs-de-Luchon,  has  first  a  uortli- 
west  course',  then  bends  to  the  north-east,  and  souu  rosiuues 
its  first  direction.  It  flows  through  Toulouse,  Agen,  and 
Bordeaux,  and  joins  the  Atlantic  between  Royau  and  the 
Point  de  Grave,  opposite  tho  tower  of  Cordouan.  '  In  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  from  the  Ecc-d'Ambez,  where  it 
receives  the  Dordugne,  it  becomes  considcrnbly  wider,  and 
takes  the  name  of  Giruudc.  The  principal  affluents  are  the 
Arit/ge,  the  Tarn  with  the  Aveyron  and  the  Agout,  the 
Lot,  and  the  Dut  jogne,  which  descends  from  the  Mont 
Duro-IeS'Satoi,  and  joins  the  Garouno  at  Cec-d'Ambez,  to 
form  the  Gironde.  AU  these  affluouts  in  OD  the  rudit; 
the  Qen.is*tho  only  one  of  n'>te  which  joins  it  on  die  left 
The  Adour  rises  iffcar  the  Pic-du-Midi  ia  the  Pyrenees, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  Bay  uf  Biacay  at  Bayonne; 
tlio  mass  of  its  waters  is  much  increased  in  winter  by 
several  mountain  Btrcams,  of  which  tho  Gave  de  Pau,  the 
Eidonzc,  and  the  Nivo  may  be  iiicntiont-d.  The  H^rault 
is  the  first  river  of  Franco  which  runs  south  and  dischaigea 
itself  into  tho  Jioditcrraucan.  It  conies  from  tho  Mont 
Ijtigonat  in  the  CoTcnnea,  and  debouches  into  tho  Uidf  «C 
Lyons.  Tho  Rhone,  the  source  of  which  is  in  Motmt  fSi 
Gutthnrd,  in  Switzerland,  cnten  Franco  by  the  narrow  dtfilo 
of  L'EcluBo,  and  has  a  somewhat  meandering  course,  first 
(lowing  south,  then  north-west,  and  then  west  as  far  as 
Lyons,  whence  it  runs  straight  south  till  it  roadies  th» 
^fediterranean.  into  which  it  discharges  it->olf  by  two  pri»i 
cipal  branchca.  which  fonn  the  delta  or  island  of  thai 
Camaigue.  Lyons,  Vienno,  Valence,  Avignon,  Deaocoiro, 
Aries,  aro  tlic  chief  tnwus  passed  by  tho  imjiotnous  waters 
oF  the  PJione.  The  Ain.  the  Saftito  (which  lUMOS  tbrongh 
Mucun,  receives  tho  Dotibs,  and  joins  the  Rhuno  at  Lyons), 
the  Ardiv-he,  and  the  Card  ore  the  afHucnls  on  the  right ; 
on  the  Lift  wo  may  mention  the  Arve,  tlio  lacre,  Ifao  Dr>*iiiie, 
and  the  DnrBOOb.  The  Var,  a  large  and  rapid  atraubl 
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dsKends  from  Hoot  Cam^o  (Alpea  Miritimes),  aad 
flom  into  the  MedltdnrnQean  near  Stint-Laurent^u-Vor. 

Jaika. — Fnnoa  has  rery  few  lakes.     The  Lake  of 
0«»TS|  wkuh  forma  32  miles  of  the  frontier,  belongs  to 
SiritxeriandL    The  most  important  French  lake  is  that 
■A  Qnnd-Lieo,  between  Nantes  and  Paimbooof  (Loire- 
blirienre),  which  preaeoti  a  snrface  of  17,300  acres.  We 
Buyaba  mention  the  lakes  of  Boarget  and  Annecy  (both  in 
&tm),  St  Poiat  ( Jara),  Faladrn  (laire),  and  Nantoa  (Ain). 
The  Uei,  or  Itoi^  of  Villus  (Char),  lodre,  Stock.  Con- 
diezange  (Meorthe]^  Horn  (Anbe)^  Chaaaate  <H«ns«}, 
FbSnDal  (HotUhanX  Ia  Falaqne  (MaiDa«(-Loire)  are 
aitiSolal  etaatkm   The  eoaata  preaeot  a  nnmbar  of  mari- 
fant  Inloti^  forming  inland  bays,  which  commonicate  with 
tha  tea  1^  dianneb  of  greater  or  leas  width.    Some  of 
tluM  UQ  tm  the  aoath-weet  coast,  in  Qascony,  as  Carcana, 
laeanao,  Biscanme,  Caxan,  Sangninet ;  but  more  are  to  be 
(ixiDd  ia  the  tonth  and  south-east,  in  lAnguedoe  and  Pro- 
noce,  SB  Leucate,  Sigean,  Than,  Magneloone,  Berre,  Cour- 
thezon,  Citis,  Foorra,  ^e.   Their  want  of  depth  prevents 
ttera  from  serrins  as  roadsteads  for  shipping,  and  they  are 
Mfol  chiefly  for  fishing,  or  for  the  maonfaetore  of  bay-solL 
lb.  ibmta— Tbo  artificial  or  ornamental  phmtatioos  of 
Aanet  are  modi  fewer  io  nomber  thaa  those'  of  England, 
its  DBtBial  limiU  far  more  nnmsron^  the  total  extent  of 
gnnnd  corqred  by  wood  being  compated  at  32,250  square 
miUa.  about  one^ixth  of  tlio  surface  of  the  coootiy. 
Hue  are  forests  in  almost  every  department.  Lower 
Noimndy  contains  several  of  coosiderabla  extent  lltere 
li  a  large  one  at  Fontainobleao,  only  45  miles  from  I^ria, 
soJ  a  larger  to  the  north  of  the  Loire,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Orl^onb  ^e  deportment  of  Ardennes  and  the  mountoia- 
•os  tnct  that  forms  the  boundary  of  France  on  the  side 
•>(  Svitserlanil  abotibd  in  forests.    The  state  possesses 
MI,766  hectares  (3830  square  miles);  1,903,258  hectares 
(7318  square  mOea)  belong  to  the  oontnlHws  or  to  public 
iastittttioaa,  and  are  managed  by  the  state ;  the  reat  are 
innts  pre^arty.  Ttixf  r^rgaant  a  total. Taltu«(  about 
Ihrea  tbMtsaad  nuIUmu  of  Mncs  (£130,000,000  sterling), 
ttsaMuvLnreane  of  which  exceeds  38,000,000  francs, 
la  duMii;— Hie  dimate  of  Franca  is  ^neroUy  temperate, 
BO  means  miifonn.    The  division  into  the  north, 
wist,  aootb,  and  central  regions,  althoiigb  it  aeema  the  most 
Bstaial,  doea  not  satisfactorily  correapood  to  the  actual 
diffennceik   A  more  convenieni  divinoo  Ivthat  of  the  fol< 
Icwhig  Coor  regions  or  zones  : — the  region  in  which  the  olive 
ties  is  aoltivated,  which  is  limited  by  a  line  from  Bagnires- 
d»-Lncboa  (HaoteOarobne)  to  Die  (Isire) ;  the  region  of 
the  mSm^  or  Indian  com,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde 
fo  Baoa  L'£tape  (Toagea);  the  region  of  the  vin^  from 
tta  iMith  of  Uw  Loixe  to  MfoiiM  (Ardennea};  aod  the 
Mrthen  ra^OB,  wUeh  b  eharwtefiaea  ^  the  enltnre  of 
fte  a^trtreok   Theae  limits  tre^  hpwaver,  for  from  being 
alwhla;  the  Indian  com,  for  example,  is  successfully  cul- 
tinlad  in  Brittany,  and  vineyards  are  to  be  found  moch 
&rtbaraoith'than  the  month  of  the  river  Loire.   The  north 
and  north-weit  of  France  bear  a  great  resemblance,  both  in 
temptnton  and  prodoce,  to  the  south  of  England,  raia 
oeenrring  frequently,  and  the  country  being  coDsequentlr  fit 
fcr  paatnro.   In  the  interior  the  rains  are  less  frequent,  but, 
•hen  they  occur,  are  far  more  heavy,  so  that  there  la  much 
has  diftrence  in  the  annual  rainfall  there  as  compared  with 
die  Mat  of  the  country  than  in  the  number  of  rainy  days ; 
ho^  oa  the  whole^  tbs  climate  of  the  interior  is  the  most 
pfciaaat  io  France^  that  region  being  exempt  equally  from 
iba  oppressive  heat  of  the  south  and  the  frequent  humidity 
of  the  north.   The  great  current  of  wind  which  prevails  in 
fmaea  blows  from  west  to  east,  from  the  Atlantic,  over  the 
vhole  sorfaca  of  tha  oountcy,  except  the  lower  baain  of  the 
BhoM^  whm  ^  waitnl  (a  eoU  wind  coming  iiom  the 


north-north-^vest),  the  east  wind  blowing  from  the  AIm^ 
aad  the  south  wtuds  do  considerable  damage  both  to  the 
produce  of  the  aoil  and  to  the  health  of  Va»  inhahitanti, 
Kt^  Osoaea,  Nice,  in  tlie  south,  are  much  resorted  to 
by  invalids,  and  by  English  families  for  winter  quarters. 

Gt^ogy.-~-\xi  a  geolo^cal  point  of  view  France  may  beOeoloBT' 
divided  in  three  great  regions,- whJ^  comptebend  *  netrly 
complete  series  of  the  dillerent  kinds  of  soils, 
1,  Momiaim. 
(a.)  Otantte  and  Sdiist 

AnMk-Put  of  AiuU  (S.EOt  PrrfateOflcBtilMi  pari  a(  Mlm»  OlV  eC 
BMUOMoom  (at.  or  n.>>M.r>i*ite         •<  BMiiifjilslMUlwj 

VguHL— Put  «(  VoMM  (K.) 
jr<«nM'9«t  sC  Var  (SX) 

(I.)  limestone. 
/■ro^Doab*  t  Jmi  part  oI'AIn  (C) 

i-rvMWf-Putaf  Bmm  Alpn  (Wj  ud  of  Tar  <K.WJi  V|ariain  BowhMda.. 


(a.)  Oianit«  sad  SchioL 

CM'fmrnaMMi^-raitarMaTi«(B.)nid<>raMD»«-L«ln(V.)i  RMmi  total 
Ardkchat  partcf  OwdfW.XaT AHI*r,an«<(  rar^J>taM(E.MSW.)i  UuU- 
Lclni  put  a(  LoakraOf.)-  CncMi  Haott-VlewMi  CMrkwi  C*dIbI(  pattaC 
AnfTM  (KJ  Md  ef  tm  (E.) 

^KlnMi.— part  ol  Ardaswa  (K.) 

£r(«viH^Puta(OrMrir.)i  llaywwt  pwtaf  Mai— at  lolfatW.JartnlDw 
Gkma  (H-W.)i  MandMt  IU»«(-VItiliia)  Lali*.UHrtnnt  VmMbi  CS*W  «»i 
Morti  HMUbaai  FbUaikM. 

-    aftaaOt)!  " 


£amaM>.-l^dl«l  JIaBlbai  yiKotTaiSwCrOl  Mmn 

a.  LnA  Trmit. 

eHipjjiM.— A«b«i  Hanwi  ATdenaaa.  . 

JTntML— NMdi  Aloiai  Sdn-ct-UaiM;  part  «*  TrtiM  (H.W,)i  P<»4»-C«lak| 
ftnnmot  Olm  8alaaatO>a»|  SclMt  Lolfatt  Churi  Bclnd-Int6le>u«t  tm*\ 
EbimU^i  I«lr.«t-aMr|  Into)  CalndMi  put  e(  Oim  (K,)i  SaiUMt 
iDdra^LalNi  part  •(  VienM  (».)  and  o(  JIUB»«»-Lslra  (E) 

AfwUmim^rtn  U  Twtt  <WJ  and  o(  Anda  (H.W.)t  Tm-d-OMgiUMi  ant  sT 
nuU-Oanrnw  (M.).  of  AtWia  (N.)  Md  o(  CharoiW  (S.}|  t)art«CM|  L«M* 
Qai«nM;  partof  HaatM-Pjrtadca (SJi  Charauic-lnrtiknni  Ludfi-  Mit«f 
BMM*-PTT<n«ai  (K.E.) 

Zfmgf  i,->art  of  ADwr  (W.)  and  oi  pBy-da-Dima  (oralnl  partV 

Mrm*.  rut  ot  COIe-d'Or  (IJ,  of  Srttta-«t-LDlro  (EO.  ol  AIn  (W  )  and  of  Uw 
{».W> 

TV  following'  tiUo  abowt  the  nme  diatricts  cluiiiied  ae* 
coiding  to  the  natnr*  of  th«lr  mUs.  It  wQl  be  remarked  that  tha 
Ttrtiuy  rock  fonni  nwirly  the  tUid  put  of  FntM^  whlUt  the  eoal^ 
fields  an  aBMCely  the  two-hundredth  part  of  it. 

FHmitiM  rKt^Vandda,  pwt  of  BtWeaj,  part  o(  Ihi  Uaare^  Ibe  Voam  inS 

■lhoAlpa-10.«<,000be«arta{4C^llTaqMMnin»a).   ^ 

TrmmttUm  rMi^PrnMm.  caatrU  jut  of  BrktaBT.  CeluUa.  Aideana,  peck 

of  O*Vo««a-^»^000  ke«aTti»{»onaqe«mna»), 
partktritit  ami  Cartattftomt  rtttl^THenh  of  ArtMwei  ■ortfc-w^  WUa  era- 

tral  vlataaai  Um  Haaica;  anaU  porlkna  of  tha  aariaea  la  tlH  CottOit^ 

Brtttwr.  tnd  »*"  Voa«e^-*n00O  baetare*  («007  aqnn  mDaaX 
fWawfc  — <  fiiaWaa  reet.— Eat  ot  L»w»to^  Md  Awaen  part  ot  Ua  Voapa 

•,4W,M0  bmUm  (U,«M  aqaan  _  .       .    . 

Awite  met.— ThaC*iwaeariJ»«i«y,aadHa«t-PoKmii  LenalM  aaS  BwcwSn 

partoflliaAlpa-»^*OOh«ta»»t(»,M»aii»ai«iBlta* 
aMt.~a<»afw>B.  «<8l  ot  Knatria,  aad  wmm  plaaa  to  MaBtfa*  aa4  tha 

Pn«Moa— <M«,T«0boctBna<34,1Uaqaai«Rillaa). 
Ito4>p  rtKl^n*  x»akr  «art  ot  Maiutrta, 

Uai^adec  PraroMM.  vAimt  ptaeaa  ta  DrttlaBr  and  Vndfi  HM** 

boetanalSTjBSaqoaiatnflai).  ..... 

TclouHc  nrt.~tT»ni  ta  Uw  ooatral  pWoML  aad  ^wIom  ^j"*^  ^ 

QiiiaK*,  LaafDcdoi^  Pioveoc^  tb«  M«vta,  axt  iMnUDo-Wm  hactana 

j£S«TJI£113he2  aw  la    fc*Dd  la  on*aIl2^W  (hlaB^^ 
Ktort.  aad  e«  tha  lUdlUmilaK  weali-  Wl^efcWlatao  (WT  aqeaia  mOm. 

The  OaMI^  pMrol*  of  Fiawe  aitides  the  eoil  thn^ 


HoDTitauwal  .net* 


Soli  of  rich  DM 
Chalk  or  U 
QraTcl  .... 
Btoay  nil , 
Sandr  aoU.. 


Souh*  and  moon  Oandaa) ....... — *.*J"<0^ 

.  .   .  .  .       _.  1jt7S,K» 

»,TU.19I 
I,«I1,S>S 
l.*11.3fS 

n4.tA« 


Ifordir  and  vwampyaaU., 


I«.d8i 
flLm 
laoH 

|ii«« 

>!•■* 
*"! 

I.OVB 


Or,  considering  the  use  rather  thsa  the  mtnra  of  the  soi^  fii* 
■afiua  «<  Fnnca  aaj  be  divided  thus : 


AitfejMri 


ttsrtvea  SqMnHIlaa 


MSi,Mo.n*  ~ 

„  »j»oe.m  si.*n 

t.iie.tsi  S7.m 

•.iw.ire  1B.W0 

  _   i,oe8.M«  ao«« 

ValriSipiBhli«iiwIki,»iibBmiMidB.„  M<tJ"  «.!" 

WstOT  .  .  rtad*H««H«>*«f— «*f-«>—aMaM«*—**a*a**-^-"      T*7,MT  1,1* T7 

Orchanl*  ud  (tardona-.--..-.™ —  

CheaUiBt  pbuitaUani....... — .    HiS 

Ontt,  alM&i,  Mwl  walSany  planlitlWM   101.IC1 


Foreata,  vooda,  and  parki 
n«alht  Mid  noon  (tandti)..... 
HcuJovlanl. 

VineyanU...... 

Koada 
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Tba  pmolfttuHiof  Fnooe,  which  in  1801  was  27,3-19,003, 
«u  36,905,788  in  1876,  of  whom  11,405,000  wan  living 
in  towni.  The  following  table  thowt  the  extent  of  each 
•dcpartOMnt  and  the  popolaUon  in  1861  and  1876.* 


Ala. 

AIM 


*ipMriUMM-)_. 

AIm*-11mIUm»  . 
Af«kck« 
Ar«r 


A*ta  

A(«m>.._»«..w.»i 
a*liM  (HnlHn  aO  ■ 

»4a-iaiM. 


'toliriaH«._. 


CMa»4a4M  

IM^aa^—  


Xan  

tmrt^Um  

Oa>«. 


Oansaa  (tia 
Oan  


>■)  


Om«te  

lUraaK  

U*-M-VIUlM  

lm4n  


UlnfBaaM-). 


Malaa  M  I  ilia 
Miatha  -— , 


KaraaOlMta.). 


M. 


JTawlf *  

Xkna.  

K«««  

Ortia""!!™!""!"!! 

Pw  <>  ftlah  

Par-«a-tMaa  

Plfi^>  (■■■■■  )  

rrrtfata  aimut  y.  

JtU  laaf)  

Mtim  llUml'J  ^  


dUa**.).  

tatm  »l  UiH 

■artka.  

 ... 

•atalafllMia') 


V«r,.. 


SvfaMla 

raiwiailiia 

Iqaara  MUaa 

IML 

m4a 

f  3t# 

wi.m 

tiiv4ft 

M4 

M0L4tT 

am 

AM 

4et,7«| 

I4i^n 

If  A,  100 

lit  OM 

1^1* 

IM^TS 

»l.'i04 

>,IM 

•M.tM 

M4«ITS 

an  111 

tHji$ 

],|Mf 

tn'jut 

M<TS# 

■  JI7 

M1.TU 

mjKt 

IN  Jill 

41|[M 

^* 

Mfiif 

l-BTl 

4M,JM 

t^lT 

tw>n 

W,M 

i.aM 

4fl]  OiO 

4VA,jlM 

tnt 

tuitu 

t4A|tlf 

110  IK 

tlI,4U 

MiTDl 

AMI 

M4  IM 

S7T  tft 

C31 47i 

1 IM 

a70,oaA 

STI  4M 

(UiS 

fPl^T 

40  MS 

J04^4M 

t_OII 

MC.MO 

Ma.M4 

m,iM 

MM 

M,Mt 

tTl,tlf 

«« 

no  4w 
<it|jo4 

•MS 

fM,10S 

4n.lOT 

4UL0O4 

M  oai 

4TTTM 

a4U 

imImi 

■.Ml 

TU94f 

4MMI 

44ft.O  J 

Mar 

•M,tM 

40V  TOl 

1;*M 

tSlj4t 

•MO 

anitn 

fv4jm 

SMI 

(TT  740 

IMS 

Mt'oU 

ft4^fn 

1  MT 

aoo  oiv 

t,tM 

Mijpn 

111  Ml 

IJM 

117  JOO 

IMC 

JMJIl 

vitant 

tjiM 

■M.WT 

f  (14 

MAIM 

ffOi^l 

914^19 

f  MT 

1  aM 

mM 

Sl4^tM 

utilt 

moil 

*r*"" 

l.lAft 

40T  no 

t 

■M,10) 

40^i0t 

104^044 

1  CM 

M4f4T9 

1^9' •! 

1  lift  u& 

jAl  JIT 

Jill  <1B 

T9l^t40 

1,0T0 

ITO^OT 

t  Um 

4ll,4tf 

1 

*,0wW 

Mli4W 

i!oa 

tlT.Ul 

totjn 

•jn 

•n.in 

«Mjoa 

i.m 

«««.m 

UN 

mMi 

WM 

in,4M 

MU.CM 

mooi 

IM 

mM 

ni.414 

>JI» 

MT,ta 

1,)M 

•iiori 

MI.MO 

xni 

SMOW 

ITt,«40 

M.Ut 

MIT 

ut.n» 

mMi 

•I  MM 

n»,ia 

mM 

iM.ni 

4ii.ni 

I.M1 

mm 

IMOK 

1.1  M 

SM,e«i 

xm 

4U,4M 

«07,(ai 

tjm 

tTMOi 

Ham 

■OUV 

>  Altar  tho  awlaa  oT  UtrllMr  to  Omaaj  la  1971,  a  olasU  do- 
.«ut  {llm>IW«UM<MUo)  lakoa  Iko  fbm  of  two  (Haartbo  aad 
MDlk).  tha  BMlttla  dioappoH^  an*  oT  the  Saai-BUB  thm  n- 
«*lr  tko  lonltBtr  ar  Biltat, 


The  aonoal  increau  of  popolatioD  in  I^aaea  latvM 
1601  and  1876  hu  bean  ftrj  imalL  AUoving  kf  tW 
altarationa  in  extent  of  territorjr  which  took  place  ia  IBCO 
and  in  1871,  it  amoonU  to  aboat  0*43  per  cent;  oo  tki 
while  in  England  the  popolation  during  the  wuu  paied 
baa  been  doabling  in  about  SS  jcars,  it  would  laqiitc  1(1 
yean  to  bring  about  a  aimilar  ronk  ia  France  Th 
census  of  1876  nturaed  18,373,630  malca  and  18,M^U1 
females,  of  whom  9,803,761  malaa  and  8,M4^, 
females  were  single.  In  1874  there  ware  UrtH 
9(11,709  deaths,  and  303,113  marriagta;  o(  lla  kMs 
69,39«  were  UlagitiaMti,  aud  44»61S  wan  cUUm  HiB- 
bom.  FopnUlioD  ia  not  ao  dauae  ia  Fianai  M  ia  A* 
United  Kingdom,  the  proportiona  bung  abort  lU 
270  inhabitanta  reepectiTely  to  the  t^aai*  wk. 

The  following  table  of  the  popotatioa  amifai  aaai 
ing  to  amploTments  (exeloaiTe  of  childm  ud  mttuM)  ■ 
taken  from  w«  cenana  of  1873  : — 


«as 

Uannfaetnica  

Libcnl  nrofMdona  

Psraons  living  oa  thair  In- 1 

coma  t 

Witboat  iwofesriea,  or  pt^  | 

9,<7S,»7 
],181,S14 
US,6M 

H(,OM 

i,M$,n« 
i,soa.a79 

aM.7H 
161.7M 

4SS.U4 

The  first  of  the  following  tablea  abowa  tba  Jfi^ 
for  1832,  1861,  and  1876  of  tho  towna  in  FiaM  thiM 
upwards  of  50,000  inhabitanta  in  the  laat-nMOtkaed  j»t 


un. 

1S*L 

MM 

Pirtt  _ 

LvcM  r/V.  t4<a]»— 
jfartaUtoatfrJIiiMMi] 

finals 

'1W.11S 
M,0*) 

n/m 

M,CW 

tiim 
mjm 

»J10 

*Mn 

MM.Ma 

UA40S 

mMt 

itMn 

1M.ISS 

wt« 

nrni 

tiOa  

Maaai  _  

atauaaaa  

Illllll 

IfUW 

m>s 

BaM  .  

Hawa  Sa  Oi  taa.— 

BMM(/h  litaO  

Boaaals  — — 

mm 
mm 

Br«M  J 

TOafeM  „  

KlMi  

Ansara 

LiMaiM  

»jn 

M.S01 

ie,4t* 

4IJM 
•t.141 
»T.070 
».«• 
SMM 

MM 
«SJ« 
•SJSS 
•MM 
«S.M 

um 
**jsie 
saMs 
nun 

arsi 

11  *■< 

na— — .. —  

rM»M  wOA^VvM  30,000 1»  60,000  AfaWaafc  ISTC 


OrUiBt.  •■■S* 

V«MlJlaa.^._«~.-~ — 
Toan   -  «S.SW 


LaKa 


 ««k«a* 

.  •a.Toa 


DIJaa  U,WI 

OnaoM*  «1.M« 

BaiaBtaB  •I.MS 

T»ma  -.— ~  

BaaiaaM  {Tm  ••  CaWa>.„  *a,nt 

at  QMMia   tr  jse 

CfanBaalTntaaa.  nj/t4 

BMm  SS.SM 

ciMrtaDJt  suai 

PanUrk  (/V.  Daahanat)  S«.aU 
AT<i»M-„-.......,— ...  u,m 

caoa   anon 

■uou 


NHan. 
loa/iaa.., 

LarttaL^.. 


jMia. 

raa  

Anaa.  


...  UJ 

 SUMS 

».  SUOW 

 nMs 

 M.OSS 

 ■.W 

 tim 

—  IV" 


BotbcferL. 
Prrrlca 


All  


nan 


Mh«aa(Sik4|. 
BaaMM  


in.  gowrwamrf  W  ^  Jawssifi  aft'i. 
Tlie  goreramenta  and  coaatttntioaB  wUek  h«w 
Innoe  since  1789  hare  been  maay,  aad  hat*  m^^^ 
wide  diflmBcaa.   Wa  ha**  bo^  hewmr,  to  Mad* 
thoaa  (nqoaak  chtBga^  wUA  bakag  toil 
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muOf  to  itete  from  a  gsi^rqihiGa]  and  rtatiatfcat  po&l 
of  view  how  Fianes  ib  bow  goremad  and  adminiatond. 

Tha  law  of  the  25tli  Febraarfr  187S  confinued  in  France 
the  republican  goTeromont  which  had  existed  fr<»n  the 
fall  of  the  empire ;  bnt  the  iostitations  of  the  eonntiy 
atill  bear  Btroog  eTidence  of  their  monarchical  origin  and 
teodeney.  The  sorereign^  of  the  people,  acknowledged 
ftod  proclaimed  aince  1789,  ia  now  represented  by  three 
pomrs, — the  chunbor  of  dwaties,  the  aenate,  and  the 

.preddeBt  of  the  repnblie.  Tne  dapotiaa  an  aloetad  br 
niuTanal  anffirage;  each  diatriiA  or  *'arroildiBMmaat" 
■Mids  one  deputy  to  the  chamber,  if  ita  popnlatlon  doea 
iwt  exceed  100,000,  and  ao  addiUonal  depaty  for  evety 
additional  100,000  inhabituts,  or  fraetion  of  that  nnmber. 
The  senate  ccinaista  of  300  members,  the  foarth  part  of 
whom  were  at'fint  elected  by  the  national  assembly,  and 
bold  office  for  Ufa,  each  vacanqr  being  filled  up  by  a  vote  of 
the  aouata.-  Jhe .others  aro  elected  bjr  apadal  bodies  fonned, 
in  aadi  da^aitment  and  in  tba  edoniesi  by  the  depaties,  the 
geoeral  ttmndllora,  taa  eonneinota  of  anoodissement,  and 
a  ddegate  of  each  mnnicipal  coaDciL  Th^  are  in  office 
fur  nine  years,  and  every  thiid  year  are  partly  renewed. 
The  preaideat  of  the  republic  is  chosen  for  seven  years  by 
the  senate  and  chamber  of  depatiea  voting  together.  He 
pronnlgatea  the  laws  passed  by  the  parliament ;  he  has  the 
command  of  the  lead  and  sea  forces,  bat  cannot  declare 
war  withont  the  advice  of  the  chamb^ ;  he  makes  treaties 
of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce,  pomioates  to  all  Guvem- 
ment  offices,  and.  has  power  to  diasolva  tba  chamber  of 
depntiee,  with  (he  aanction  of  the  aenate.  He  recKVea 
a  yaarly  salary  of  600,000  francs^  with  aa  allowanoe  of 
163,400  francs  for  household  expensea.  Senaton  and 
depaties  have  an  allowance  of  9000  franca  eadi  per 
annam.  It  may  here  bo  interesting  to  compare  the 
salary  now  paid  to  the  president  of  the  -republic  wfth 
the  civil  list  or  revenue  of  the  varions  dynaatiea  which 
have  snecoBBiTely  ruled  I>ance  since  the  beginning  of  the 
CGDtnry.  Louis  XTIII.  had  15,510,000  franca  peranoum, 
and  4,000,000  were  albwed  to  the  royal  family.  Chariea 
X.  got  25,000,000  for  himself  and  7,000,000  for  the  princea. 
Loois Philippe  was  satisfied  with  12,000,000  franea  ayear, 
and  adequate  allowanoai  to  his  ebOdren.'  And  lastly,  the 
aecoad  empire  cost  20,000,000  francs  a  year,  not  including 
the  pensions  to  the  mamben  of  dia  imperial  family,  the 
revenues  of  the  palaces,  csatlea,  and  forests,  and  tiiose 
myiterioDs  resources  which  have  become  known  by  the 
name  of  viremenU, 

Next  to  these  three  great  powers  mast  be  mentioned  the 
cooBcnl  of  stat^  presided  over  by  the  minuter  of  jostice,  and 
eompoaad  of  a  vice-presidenl^  22'Goandllon  in  ordinary  ser- 
vice, l6eonndnorsineztraori"-iaiyaervica,representiagthB 
different  ministers,  24  maUrei  lUi  requites,  20  auditors  of 

,  first  doss,  10  auditors  of  second  class,  a  gener&l  secretary  hav- 
ing the  tiUe  and  rank  of  a  maUre  det  r^uHei,  and  a  leerHaire 
d*  contaUieux.  The  auditors  are  appointed  after  a  com- 
petitive examination;  the  coancillora  in  ordinary  service 
are  elected  by  the  chamber,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
council  of  state  ara  nominated  by  the  president  of  the  re- 
public. The  bnuneaa  of  the  couocil  ia  to  give  ita  advice  on 
the  projecta  of  law  whid>  the  parliament  or  the  Oovemment 
wish  to  inbtnit  to  it,  and  on  administrative  regnlations  and 
by»-law&  All  dispntes  arising  in  matters  of  administration, 
aikd  all  claims  or  complaints  against  administrative  offidids, 
are  brot^ht  before  the  council'  of  state,  whoee  decision  is 
final.  The  vice-president  receives  a  salary  of  26,000  francs, 
the  presidents  of  sections  or  committeei  18,000  francs,  the 
conncil]oislS,00(^tbemaff»i<{«  regvjfaSOOO  francs,  and 
tho«ndit(a  of  first  daaa  4000  fnuus;  uditoia  ofiacond 
cfaaa  have  no'xaiaiui«ation. 
The  ameatifa  dapartmant  gf  ths  Gorflnmant  ii  adminia- 
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terad  by  tiw  pfeaidaat  of  the  npt^Uo  tod  Ida  caUaet  coiuk> 
flil,  eonalaliBg  of  niaa  minlstar^  via.: — tba  minSsfer  of  jo»- 
tiee  and  keeper  of  the  seals ;  tha  minister  of  foreign' afbui  ~ 
the  minister  of  the  interior  ;  the  minister  of  finance;  thoc 
minister  of  war ;  the  minister  of  marine  and  colonies ;  th»- 
minister  of  pnblie  instnction,  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  th» 
fine  arts ;  the  minister  of  agricnUore  and  commorce ;  and 
tha'  minister  of  public  wo^  Tbey  are  appcnnted  by- 
tbe  president  of  the  republic,  and  are  responsible  to  th» 
chamber.  Hwy  receive  %  itlaty  wluch  has  been  redaced 
from  10(^000  to  '60,000  fitnoa,  and  may  live,  if  they 
chooae,  in  the  "  hOtels  "  where  Uio  duties  of  thur  Bumatr;f- 
are  discharged. 

Administratively,  France  ia  divided  into  87  department*^ 
cut  rather  arbitrMily  out  of  the  territory  uf  the  andent- 
provbces.  These  departments  are  snbdivided  %to  362 
"  arTondissements,"  2865  "cantoos,"  and  abont  36,00(^ 
"commnnes."  lie  table  on  page  610  contains  a  list  of 
the  departmanti^  with  tbtxt  cafutal  towns  and  anandiaaa- 
meats,  and  alao  a  rafeceoca  to  the  (rid  dinuon  into  pitK 
vinoes. 

Each  department  ia  adminiatarod  by  a  {Hrafiaetmi^KantBdt 
by  the  praiideot  of  tiie  repoblic,  and  each  arrondissamao^ 
by  a  sob-prefect  The  prefects  aro  divided  into  tibr«*> 
classes,  the  salary  being  35,000  francs  for  the  first  class,. 
24,000  for  the  second  class,  and  18,000  for  the  third. 
cliiM.  The  prefect  of  the  Seine  has  60,000  franca. 
a-yeor.  The  authority  of  each  prefect  u  great  in  his  own 
department:  he  can  issue Jocal  decrees;  he  appoints  and 
iliamisana  a  nnmber  bf  agenta  who  depend  direcuy  on  hira^ 
ha  ia  at  the  head  of  the  police  to  maintain  pvUic  oidsr,  asi 
fur  this  piirpose  can  summon  the  military  forces ;  he  super- 
intends the  collection  of  tazoe ;  he  is  in  corrdBpondMic» 
with  all  the  subordinate  f  unctionariea  in  his  department,  to> 
whom  he  transmits  the  orders  and  instmctions  ot  the  mis-- 
iaters ;  in  one  word,  he  is  the  general  agent  of  Government,, 
and  the  principal  instniment  of  centraliration  in  the  stat&. 
He  ia  assisted  in  his  work  by  two  bodiee,  the  general  coun- 
cil (eoMflZ  gi»Sral)f  which  u  eleoted  1^  univmal  sofftag^ 
and  tha  eunncil  prefecture,  wbi^  ia  nominated  by  th» 
head  of  the  executive  power.  The  business  of  the  ooancit 
of  prefecture  is  to  decide  all  legal  questions  and  to  advisa 
the  prefect,  when  asked  to  do  so.  The  general  conncil& 
assess  the  taxes,  anUiorize  the  parchase,  sale,  or  exchange' 
of  departmental  property,  superiatend  the  management  of 
the  same,  decide  about  new  roods,  railways,  or  canals,  vota- 
the  budget  for  sanitary  and  charitable  institutions  belong- 
ing to  the  department,  and  give  advice  on  every  matter  of 
loral  interest,  political  questlona  being  strictty  Bxe1iida&. 
The  law  of  the  23d  Februaigr  1872,  however,  has  invested 
theia  with  great  political  importance;  in  case  of  thft 
parliament  being  violently  dissolved  by  a  coup  ditiU,  they 
most  immediately  assemble,  and  form  a  new  parliament  wiUt 
their  dsle^tes,  in  order  to  oppose  by  all  means  the  criminal 
attempt 

As  the  prefect  in  the  department,  so  the  snb-prefec^  with 
a  mora  limited  auUiority,  is  the  representative  of  the  central 
power  in  the  arrondissemeut  He  is  assisted,  and  to  a  eettaita 
extent  contmiUed,  in  hia  work  \n  the  eonncU  of  errondisse- 
m«t— an  ele(^ve  body  to  whidi  each  canton  of  the  anon- 
disaement  sends  one  member.  Except  in  that  esse,  the 
canton  is  not  an  administrative  division.  It  will  be  noticed, 
again  in  connexion  with  the  judicial  system  of  the  country. 

The  conunnne  is  the  administrative  umt  in  France,  At 
its  head  is  a  mayor  assisted  by  depaty-mayors  {a4ioiMt»),  the. 
nnmber  of  whom  varies  according  to  the  popuatiw;  com- 
munea  of  2600  inhabitants  have  one  deputy-mayor;  ap  td» 
K^OOO  iohabltanta  they  have  two,  from  1(^000  to  3(^00(k 
thna^  and  one  additional  for  every  20,000.  Tbo  mayor 
haa  a  dooUe  pert  to  perfonn,  oa  m  repieieata  both  thk 
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Teurjioai  Anjoo;  UtUanaia;  PalM* 
fHaut-DiuphiiW  (CraiH*Ndaa}j  Baallw 

1    phiM  (VicDBou). 
FrADcbfl.Comitf  (Aval). 
Cueocna  (Landct,  Chalomc). 
LjPOiUHii  (Fan*.  BnnjoLu). 
Lancucdoc  (V<la]r,  Haulg-AawBatt 
Haute  -  Urela£iia. 
OtliLiiuii  (.Sulccni,  Gllmiiri. 
(^rl^uuit  iDl.iixin,  Ba.ui«J. 
Guycnna  HjuaKyi. 
<iii)Tua  (Af^aM^  Gjtcacaa). 
I^ncuadoc  lU<Iv>uiLia) 
Anjan. 

BMac-Nonaandie  CColcnlia). 
ChampaSM  (Kri*.  Pcnhoia.  RAaoit>> 
CluuBpnKna  (Bauiiciiy,  ViUajp). 
Haut-MoiH:  HAiu-Aojoa. 
Lotiainc  Croulott). 
Lomin*  <Har>  Vatdunoii). 
BasiwBitttfna. 

MiTcraaiii  Uridaaai*:  Baamaa 
\  FUndMi  Kiiaanl  (CambrdkU) 
(iK-dc-FiuM :  BaaofabU  <Vaak)i  HaaM- 
\  Ptcuilia. 
jN<«i>ADdM    (HarAafc    Haahaalt  lUai 
I  (Pcrdha). 

'fAtfiki  Pkudia:  BaalpaaBh 

Bana-Aincrina  <Uau>cocX 
(BuAni;  lUaaa-MaTam:    Gaacafaa  (Saik 
t    L.-ibour).  • 

Caicfsnc  (Bifom,  In  QuAtn-ValUo). 

KauatUbn  (Cardana};  Box-Lucaadac 

Ljraenaii :  Baaniolnh. 

Francfca  Conitd  iKmofO. 

Uounofna  (Mtcoaaah,  CtMahh) 

ll.ta-Uaiiia :  UuU-AaiaO. 

Ila-drPrancc. 

Ile-dc.Fnnca  (Gllinali,  Bil«);  ChaaqiwM, 
j  Ue-d«-FnBca  (Munpoix.  UaataiB,  Vuia 
\  Giiioaii). 

Hauta-Nomandia  (RaaiMli.  Camt,  haf). 

Haut-Pniiw. 
Ficardia. 

Haut-tABSwdoc  (AthiRou). 

GiiyoBB* ;  CeioatM  I  liaagiiaJna 

Haw-Pwcncc 

Comui :  Hauta-Ptavaaca 

Baa-Faiiou. 
Haul  -Poiloa. 

Haui-LiBKHtriBt  Paaaa-Mmhai 

Lomiaa  (Va<Cn>- '  _  .. 
BaoTBmtmoCAmefTO^iOiaMpigaaCTdaaaiii) 

Cona. 


Prior  to  17W>  Vruc*  ite  dirided  into  thirty-two  great  and  eight  imall  militan-  BOTcrnment^  ofton  caUed  proTuicw,  whidi  m, 
hwmrvr,  to  ba  dUtiDgouhad  from  the  prorincM  fonned  under  the  feadal  iTsteni.  The  gr«at  goTernmentf  were— AUaoe,  AngM«"»* 
Aajoo,  Artoia,  Attnii  and  Saintonge,  Anvergne,  Warn  and  Navar.e,  Bern.  Bottrbonnaii,  Bonrgogne  (Borgnndy),  S»ta^  (BntUiijX 
Champagne,  IHuphlni,  Flandna,  FoU,  Franehe-Coml^,  Guy  —    -  -  ,  .      _  — 

via*.  I^onnala,  lUina,  HarcKe,  NiTemaiB,  Normandie,  Orli 
amaU  gevmnMBta  Vara— Pari%  BoalagM  ud  Boalouwii, 
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ycnno  and  UaKogne  (Oaarony).  He -de-France,  J^npiedoc,  Umoniin,  Uj- 
rleanaia,  Picaidit  Pdtoo,  Provence.  Eonaalllon,  and  Tonraioa.    Tta  iV" 
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coDtnl  power  and  tho  eommane;  and  often  it  is  s  dif- 
ficult matter  to  avoid  ft  conflict  of  duticB,  He  is  besides 
officier  de  Citut  civil,  or  ofliciat  registrar  of  birtlu,  marriages, 
aad  deaths.  The  mayor  and  deputy-mayor  ore  not  salaried 
officials.  la  the  laf;go  town*  they  are  uomioated  by 
Government,  but  they  must  always  b«  clioaea  out  of  tho 
municipal  council,  which  is  elected  the  principle  of 
nniTBinl  iiiffroga,  and  has  with  regard  to  tho  cnmuinne 
moch  tha  same  power  and  ctntios  as  the  general  council 
with  regard  to  the  department 

Every  canton  must  have  a  commissary  of  police,  who  is 
mder  Uio  direct  control  of  the  mayor.  This  poUce-oiGcer 
It  appointed  by  the  prefect  in  towns  haring  not  more  than 
600U  inbabitantfi,  and  by  the  president  of  the  republic  in 
the  othen.  He  has  rather  complex  duties,  being  at  tho 
■ant^  time  a  governmental,  judicial,  and  municipal  agent. 

Paris  and  Lyons  hare  in  some  respects  a  special  and  ex- 
ceptional administration,  the  consideration  of  which  belongs 
to  tlu  orticlee  daroted  to  these  cities 

IV,  Law  mil  .{•ImintiiraUon  of  Jtaliee. 

judicial  proceedings  may  bo  classed  nudcr  ciril,  com- 
mercial, and  crimiaal  jurisdictions ;  there  ore  besides  aomo 
special  deportments,  such  as  military  and  maritime  tribunals, 
councils  of  discipline,  and  the  eo»r  det  com^jtet. 

In  civil  matters,  every  canton  has  ajwje  de  pnix,  whose 
decision  is  final  when  the  amount  in  dtsputo  does  not 
ekceed  100  franca  (£4);  up  to  SOO  francs,  he  only  can  give 
a  sentence  subject  to  appeal.  His  principal  business  is, 
however,  one  of  conciliation ;  and  no  suit  can  Be  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  fint  instanco  till  he  has  endeavoured 
witho&t  success  to  liting  the  parties  to  agreement. 

A  tribunal  of  first  instance,  or  primary  court,  is  esto- 
Jilisfaed  in  every  arrondissemcut  Its  docision  may  bo 
appealed  against  for  simis  abovo  1500  francs.  The  coui* 
iFapptl  decide  the  actions  when  tho  sentence  of  the  first 
conrt  has  been  appealed  from.  They  ore  S6  in  number, 
established  in  the  following  towns : — 

Cmti  fAppet.  1  irputmrars  d(|Mdlae  m  Vktm. 

ruH.._„.«..Jetn«.  KB(-L'(-Lslr,  -ltame,Schie-«l-]fHiM.Silw«t-OlH, 

AOU  MH— Otn,  Lo^  Lot'TI  nnrannr 

AlB  ._~.»......B4an-AlpM.  Alfi-Uniillmci,  bouClWt^a-IIhOB^  Vsh 

Asin*».-  ....Aluis.  Oh,  Snmm-. 

AsacM         MolM-ct-lrilic.  tijjrnne,  Sanbf, 
Bamii  _.CorH. 

niii>9aM___Dsub>,  Jart,  tlantc-Snan*.  Dcilocl. 
l)o>si*irs  ......Cluraan,  Dordoinc,  GirooU*. 

Uouanu.  Cliar,  Indr*.  Nitirc, 

Ca^.v  —  CalTudai^  Utnchi.  Omc 

CNAHklHT  Sflvalr,  tlsut«-Sar«li.'. 

thj«f.__.....Cbtsil'Or,  niolr'^t4nlb  &iSnr,*t-l,*lra 
IXraal  _„~...,Ni.nl.  ru-dcCiUli. 
dlHWmui  ~.  Mnutn-AliMn,  DiOm^  I>br«. 
Lraoon       ...C»n*M.  Orn<e,  lliuHC-Vlcaiia 
LioiOL...  Ain.  Loin  lUiGnc. 

MorrritucK^ADda,  Ai.iron.  Ilfranlt,  PrrjnfrMMMiniM 

Kiic>  Mcartho-ct-Uo*sl:c,  Mriiio.  Vixfcr^  ArUcfUm 

NtKU.  Ard^che,  Oaril,  Lojkrc,  ViucIb^c. 

f)aLiJ>u  Indrt-«t- Loire,  Loli-Dl-Clwr.  L«lrct. 

Vi.li  ^..XMitt.  Ilu*e>-I'}  nln^o,  llitiutrrjrtrii\'». 

Pomu*   ChUBOIC-InMilrDrt.  Orni-Stitr^  VcnJt^,  Vloina. 

Kt«ia_.  ,....CAtn-du-Nsia.  Hniutre,  Ula-ct-VU>lu4  Lolrt-Inrfrtean, 

Houia..,.««..eBr«,  9»liM-Uf AiFor*. 
TacrwtpiK_,»..AiWca,  HamM-GironiM,  Tirn,  Tarn-ct-Gvim* 

Tribunals  of  commerce  to  decide  disputed  points  arising 
out  of  business  transactions  are  instituted  in  all  the  more 
important  commercial  towns,  and  consist  of  judges  chosen 
from  among  tha  leading  merchants,  aud  elected  by  their 
fellows.  For  snnu  above  1500  francs  there  can  be  appeal 
from  tbur  dc^ion.  In  small  towns,  tho  judges  of  tho  civil 
tribunal  decide  such  commercial  coses. 

Tho  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  aro  of  thrco  kinds. 
The  tnbtinais  of  ordinary  police  (that  is,  the  justice  of  the 
l>cace  court  in  each  canton)  have  the  cognisance  of  small 
offences,  which  are  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  IS 
(mocs  (ISs.),  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  5  days. 
pSiaocos  of  a  mo/>]  serious  clianicteo.H'bii^lL.l^'ni&cb  la* 
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calls  fUfifi,  are  judged  br  ■  section  ot  the  trtbnnala 

of  first  instance,  bearing  the  name  of  fn&unof  Horreetitmn^ 
This  tribunal  can  bo  t^pealed  to  from  the-  seoten^  pra* 
nounccd  by  tribunals  of  |folice^  but  its  judgments  ar«  olaa 
subject  to  the  revision  of  the  court  d^mppd.  Offemas 
which  rank  as  crimes  are  judged  by  the  eour  ^auUf^  cOit- 
sisting  of  three  magistrates  and  twelve  jurora  Tha  jnry, 
OS  in  England,  decides  only  on  the  facts  of  Ute  case, 
leaving  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  judges.  Tho 
a&sizes  are  the  only  courts  that  are  not  atatiooary.  They 
are  held  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  droartments  once  ia 
throe  months.  In  all  criminal  suits,  the  first  ingniiy  is 
confided  to  n  special  magistrate  attached  to  the  tribno^ 
called  jagt  d'tntti-vdion.  He  conducts  tbe  necessary 
investigations  privately  and  with  almost  absolate  power. 
An  order  of  noH-Itru  issued  by  this  magistrate  at  otite  puts 
au  end  to  .any  prosecution.  But  if  ha  finds  that  the  caso 
should  go  to  trial,  ho  hands  it  over  to  tho  court,  before 
which  a  publio  prosecutor,  with  tho  title  of  |»wtifwr,-or 
Itroeurevr^inerat  de  la  r^wUtjiMi  maiatotu  and  cndea> 
vours  to  prove  the  accusation. 

Abo*e  these  various  tribnnals  tho  court  of  eaaiation  Conrt 
stands  supreme.  It  is  held  at  Parfs,  and  is  compoeed  of  ^^"** 
tlireo  chambera,  the  chambre  da  requeta,  the  ekamCre  eiwiU, 
aud  the  clwmhre  crimintlle.  Its  province  is  to  decide  in 
all  appeals  from  the  other  courts,  iovestigatiog,  not  the 
facts  of  the  case,  but  the  forms  of  law,  and  ordering, 
«hcrover  these  have  been  infringed  or  deviated  from,  % 
new  tral  before  s:ich  other  tribunal  as  it  thinka  fib 

Among  the  special  jurisdictions  mar  bo  mentioned  the  Special 
military  tribunals  or  councils  of  war,  which  sit  In  judgment"*'"^ 
on  crimes,  and  off'ences  committed  by  soldiers,  or  by  civilians 
in  a  town  or  district  proclaimed  by  the  Qovernment  as 
in  a  state  of  sie^ ;  the  maritime  tribunals,  which  are  to 
the  navy  what  the  councils  of  war  are  to  the  land  forces; 
and  the  conncils  of  discipline  for  lawyers  and  other  pro- 
fessional corporations.  Tha  tour  da  comptu  deserve! 
at>scial  notice.  It  eonaists  of  three  chambers,  with  a  presi- 
dent in  chief  over  the  whole  court,  and  three  presidents 
{oDO  for  each  chamber),  a  general  procurator,  a  chief  grt^er^ 
102  councillors,  20  aodttors,  and  81  clcrka  This  im- 
portant institution,  which  costs  1,654,500  francs  a  year,  was 
created  in  1807  in  order  to  control  all  the  accounts  of  the 
Goverumcut  ofBcIald,  Certain  agents  whc  are  not  magis- 
trates are,  however,  connected  with  Uie  administration  ol 
justice,  Snch  are  tha  greyer*  (clerks  of  the  court),  who 
keep  tlie  archives,  and  receive  a  salary  frtna  t^  Qovern- 
ment ;  the  Kvimtrt  (sheriff-officers),  who  give  noUco  of 
summonses  and  sentences;  and  the  atati*  (sollcitori}  and 
the  pnblic  notaries  (nofatm). 

£tati>(i'ct  of  Jutiie*  (ISM):— Id  1S7I  tha  juijei  d»  paix  hadBUtbttCS 
Iwfort  their  bar,  witli  s  view  to  privat«  xttltment,  a  total  (rfoMostloO 
2,180,118  Man,  sndliroiiglit  tho  pnrtiei  to  m  ogrMnMnt  in  868,310, 11871). 
a  result  which  Is  bsnlly  Mlisfactory.  At  jwligTa,  they  hsd  on  thdl 
roll*  391,129  ease*,  to  which  51SS  elMtoral  dUpulM  mnat  beaddol. 
Tlicii  deculoDS  ^xen  appealed  from  in  4160  ca*ra  '  Tliera  wcr* 
125,218  casta  on  th«  roll*  of  the  ciril  tribiiiul*  of  llrkt  inatance. 
Tha  commercial  conrta  had  255,333  casts  brfore  tham,  SSBO  of 
\thieh  were  macs  of  fallore  or  bankniptvy.  In  18S0  tlie  number 
TT.u  only  133,027.  Tlie  deciaioni  of  the  varioiu  coortt  above 
uieiitionrd  wart  followed  by  10,655  ai>pfala,  which  were  brought 
before  the  Murt  ^ajiptt.  la  about  07  )>er  crnt.  of  th«*e  tha  oiigipal 
tentencei  wen  confirmed.  Of  oRence*  168,835  ncre  brought  under 
the  eonsidentioD  of  the  tribunaim  comdiMinelt,  171,431  males  aai 
31,678  femslei  beinif  imjJieated  in  tbem.  Of  these  750B  were  under 
aLxteen  years  of  a;;e,  and  I18,&83  above  twenty-one.  Tks  trilmnsle 
Brquitted  13.508.  Outef  7BM ^neals thecvwvrf'mfMl conBnncd 
alraat  thrcc-fourthi  of  the  oricinal  sentvnon,  and  li  Wt  esaca 
inrrraW  the  puniitlinient  awanled  by  the  Mbmauit  sorrtttiamMtU. 
The  jury  and  jndi:^  of  aaain  oouTts  triol  4u34  eaaei,  alfteting  821* 
liruourrs,  436SbtiDK  malea  and  860  feuialei;  SSwcrenader  sixteen 
yam  of  nf^  709  under  twenty-out,  aokl  234  abo*»  aixty;  2818  wan 
iiniiiarrinl ;  ami  nrnrly  the  half  of  the  nuinhcr  eoniiatod  of  P***?'' 
living  iu  towna;  UOuulvhadraeeind  a  good  education;  ISlOeoilM 
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Mfe  md,  and  SIM  conU  nS'tnA  write  but  Impwf«rtl7.  TIm 
JaranlbandlOfitpriwiteniiotgiilltri  UwmeaidSmaad  to  death, 
in  tohardbWforUb,  frStohudbboorloraliinitadtiiDa,  1  to 
tnuuportatioa ; »,  wbo  wen  nndw  mxUm  yttn  <rf  tgt,  wen  aeat  to 
ItooMi  of  coTTMtioii;  •eDtenix*  of  iapriMnmeat  for  ririotu  period* 
wm  paiied  ea  tiie  otben,  iexcept  two,  who  won  fined.  Four  women 
w«n  among  the  priaonen  oOBoemnod  to  death;  the  eentence  wu 
eanied  out  in  the  cue  of  13  of  tba  eonvieta;  the  others,  inclnding 
one  <rf  the  women,  had  thrir  nateneea  oommnted.  Besidee  theee 
erimhulouee,  the  court  (ToMiw  had  to  dedde  on  20  alleged  infHng- 
aosti  of  ibt  lawa  and  T^latione  alTeetiDg  the  libertjr  <u  the  pre«, 
Md  «a  10  pditleal  offiucee,  coneUting  of  apeechee,  cnee,  or  dimUr- 
lag  at  iMiMWM  DOnaidend  aeditioiia.  The  aocused  wen  62  in 
tnunber,  of  whom  88  wen  acquitted,  4  fined,  and  SO  went  to  ^iMW. 
.Then  wen  1100  crimlnat  cue*  brou^t  before  the  tour  dt  eauation, 
iritich  ha*  the  ume  jurisdiction  io  criminal  matten  aa  in  ctril.  In 
•  lana  majority  of  oms  it  coaflnned  tha  decnea  of  the  thbauah, 
ipnlr  lOturing  been  aenl  beck  for  a  new  triaL 

iVjMNi;— AUhoogh  the  prisons  u«  attaelud  to  tlis  min- 
ittqr  tit  tlw  iatorioTt  it  is  in^ossible'totratt  of  the  tdminis- 
tntion  of  joitiM  witboat  sayiag  a  vord  about  them.  Th* 
cottTielB  no  bare  to  serre  more  than  one  year  are  distri- 
boted  iAto  34  central  pruotis  (mauoiu  emtraUt),  Depart- 
msotal  prisons  receire  those  whose  sentence  does  not  exceed 
one  jmt.  Political  conricts  are  kept  in  custody  In  the  two 
maitoHt  d«  dHaUion  of  DoulleoS  (Somme)  and  Belle-Ils 

ikCorbihan).  Two  places  of  transportation,  Cayenne  and 
Tew  Culedoiua,  receive  those  who  were  formerly  confined  in 
hamM,  or  eon^et  prisoK  The  poputetioo  of  these  penal 
(xmHiiea  is  consfdeiably  iucressed  oy  the  victims  of  internal 
discord;  for  in  France  It  seems  aa  if  the  viotunous  party 
thought  that  by  banishing  itis  opponents  from  their  natiTo 
land  it  could  eradicate  the  ideas  for  which  they  unauccess- 
fally  fought  The  expenses  of  these  different  penitentiary 
esUbltshmenta  amount  to  about  16,500,000  Ifaocs.  On 
the  other  haud,  the  produce  oC  prison  li^Mnr  has  «  value 
of  3,800,000  francs. 

Potict, — The  public  peace  is  msitatained  -  by  an  armed 
pf£ce  or  atndannerie,  partly  on  foot  and  paruy  monnted ; 
and  ia  all  emeigende^  when  tliia  foree  ia  found  insufficient 
for  the  preeerratiM  or  necaUon  of  the  laws,  the  troops  may 
be  called  in  to  assist,  subject,  however,  to  the  ordets  of  the 
p(dic&  About  7000  gardiau  d«  la  paix,  formerly  urgenU 
tU  f/itU  (pglicemen),  under  the  orden  of  the  prefect  of 
poUoe,  form  in  Paris  an  additional  police  force ;  and  similar 
orgi&ixations  exist  in  ail  the  larger  towns. 

y.  StligioH. 

Thtes  cborches  are  recognised  and  supported  by  the 
state  in  France, — tha  Roman  Catholic,  the  ProteAtant  (snl> 
divided  into  Calvioiat  and  Lutheran),  and  the  Hebrew. 
Id  Algeria  the  Hnssolmau  creed  is  equally  rect^iaed. 

Bomtm  CatMclie. — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  Is  much 
atroDger  than  the  others.  It  may  peihapa  be  said  that 
France  is  the  country  where  this  church  is  the  most  power- 
ful ;  at  any  rate,  it  has  there  its  most  perfect  o^antza- 
tion,  and  raises  the  largest  sums  of  money ;  and  it  ia  to 
Fiance  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  Holy  Bee  appeals 
in  all  its  difficulties.  Most  of  the  provisions  of  tha  "  con- 
cordat" concluded  in  1801  between  the  first  consul  Bona- 
parte and  Pope  Kos  VIL  an  atill  in  foioei  France  is 
divided  into  dioceses^  eaoli  governed  by  an  archbishop 
or  a  bishop,  and  the  dioceses  into  parishes,  each  of  which 
has  at  its  head  a  euri,  or  parish  priest.  Archbishops  and 
bishops  are  appointed  hy  via  head  of  the  Government  and 
confirmed  by  the  pope;  the  archbishop  of  Paris  receives  a 
■aUry  of  SO.OOO  francs,  and  the  others  are  paid  20,000  francs 
%  year.  The  stipend  of  the  bishops  is  1 5,000  francs  per  an- 
nul. In  1769  France  contained  1.^5  dioceses,  18  of  which 
were  archbishoprics.  The  Constituent  Assembly  mads  the 
diooeosa  correspond  exactly  with  the  departments;  hot  this 
was  changed  1^  the  concordat  of  1816.  The  archbiebop- 
ciaaand  bishxirrici  now  existing  in  Fimco  ace  as  foUows 
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Aiz,aBtM,  M  EliMtnr..,MuMllk>.  l>i<JiuudTo*laa,DlCBa,0«t.ia«^ljHrfa 

Aut  Itodu,  Cihon^  Ucnd4,  PnplfMn. 

AttOK......-.-.— — M^in  ud  Dax,  Tutet,  Bajram*. 

Aviuroa— .NlmM,  Vilann,  VlTlare,  Montpdltor. 


BuiRoa  .Vttdon,  Bcllsj,  St  Dii,  NiacT. 

-  Aaiwifcpe.  MOm,  tMgmma,  4a  ■  il  iBp 

__Lataa. 


Boat-unx  J^«a, , 


Bonou  .Otmen^  Umote^  La  Pay,  Tak  SI  Flaav. 

C*wiiii,—  .-..Ama. 

CHAxiixT  AiiMcj.  TucntilM,  MaarfcBna. 

Ltom  ud  Vuna  Antan,  Uiisrea.  MJiMt,  81  Ckeia.  Qfiartl  l 

BbiiM   .SolMoni,  CMUonMBMUisc  Beaatal^  SaMbt 

Rmu               .....Xtelmper,  VwiMt,  St  BrMc 
noaaa  Jajrcax,  Ktrki,  Bto,  CeeMMa. 

Sbm  ABa  Avxaaaa  _..  Hew*,  Iballn^ 

ToDUxaa  u»  K«aM)m.Jl«alMb«B.  Pamlcn,  CneaiooaMw 
T<>iiu.._._.......^  —La  Kmt,  Anpn^  Vanlca,  LsnL 

Every  archbishop  has  three  vieats-general,  and  eveijr 
bishop  two,  making  a  total  of  190.  They  are  osaisted  by  a 
chapter  attached  to  each  cathedral  church,  and  preudad 
over  by  the  bishop.  The  curat  have  a  minimum  salary 
which  varisi  frcm  1600  to  1200  fianov  hot  adaitionol 
mon^  may  be  allosred  by  tiie  ntinio^  conneOs.  They 
also  receive  the  fees  charged  for  baptisma,  marriage^ 
funerals,  and  extra  masses,  and  have  the  benefit  of  a  freo 
house  called  a  jrrethytire.  The  eurt»  are  about  3500  in 
nnmber,  and  are  osustad  by  eutatea  {meairt*),  and  by  do 
ttrvaaU,  the  latter  being  priests  atta^wd  to  luemmda  or 
chapelsK)f-ea8e  in  large  porishea.  In  1873  the  sums  paid 
to  the  prelates  and  prieata  of  Franee  by  the  Qovemuent 
amounted  to  39,38^495  franco— ftboot  two  and  a  half 
millions  more  than  in  1659. 

The  RtHuan  Cathdio  Church  poaacsses  in  FkMMO  89 
grandt  thniiuartM,  in  wlu^  specitu  bistroetion  b  given  to 
yofing  men  who  intoud  to  enter  the  chnrch,  and  150  pdiu 
»Smituiira,  or  establishments  of  secondary  edueatim,  1^ 
which  the  clergy  endeavour  to  rival  the  Igda  of  'Qovem- 
ment  There  are  besides  a  number  uf  schools  and  colleges 
kept  by  the  Jesuits  and  other  religious  bodies.  A  recent 
law  has  even  allowed  the  clergy  to  found  independent  uni- 
versities, which  will  be  noticed  in  tha  eh^tor  on  cdncatioa. 
Convents  are  v«y  nnmerons  in  France^  especially  for 
females.  Th^  are  inhalnted  by  about  140,000  peisooa 
(inclnding  120,000  wtnnen),  whose  property  is  iVrlh  more 
tlian  a  thoosand  millions  of  francs. 

Prote(aitf4— The  tgtue  Ri/drwUe  (Calvinist  ChurA)  baiPrata^ 
about  ima  million  of  members  in  France,  distributed  iuto*"^ 
parishos,  which  form  103  consistories,  and  31  synodal  dis- 
tricts, including  Algeria.  The  Lutheran  Chnrch  (Sglua 
de  la  Cotifettion  tPAi^Aotirg)  is  far  inferior  in  number. 
It  is  ruled  by  a  directory,  now  sitting  in  Paris,  instead  of 
Strasburg  ss  formerly.  Sixty-one  pastors  compose  tlie  stsff 
of  tiLis  Church,  whilst  the  Calvinist  Chnrch  haa  600;  The 
seminary  of  the  latter  is  at  Montauban,  and  that  of  tha 
former  at  Paris  since  the  loss  of  Strasburg. 

JewM. — The  Hebrew  Chnrdi  is  administered  by  a  centra] Jawa 
consistory  presided  over  by  the  chief  rabbi  It  is  subdi- 
vided into  eight  provincial  consistories,  sitting  respectively 
at  Fans,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Kancy,  Uaneilles,Bayonne,  Lilli^ 
and  Vesoul  Their  seminary  used  to  he  at  Uet^  hot  has 
been  transferred  to  I^ris. 

TL  JUmeafioit. 

The  National  Convention  lud  the  foundation  of  Ihellliililq 
system  of  public  instruction  that  is  still  in  force  in  France 
the  Government  of  the  first  Kapoleon  developed  and  com-yg^ 
pleted  it   At  the  head  of  public  instmction  is  a  minister, 
who  has  the  titie  of  grand-master  of  the  naiveisity,  tiiis 
term  describing,  not  an  institution  for  liberal  edneaoon  as 
in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  but  the  branch  of  adainiB- 
tration  under  which  public  Instruction  in  its  nnivetsality  is 
pU«d.  The  minister  appoints  all  the  officers  of  university 
admlointration,  and  fills  up  all  the  vocanciea  in  eollegta  and 
schools.    He  is  assisted  by  the  superior  oooncil  of  pnblia 
insttuctioot  whidi  has  to  examine  the  books  adt^tad  im 
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K&oob  inii  e(dl«gei^  to  jodg*  tad  nnum  iiuompetant 
taftchen, — in  aliMt,  to  watob  over  the  eonoenu  and  interesU 
o(  pnblio  initractioD  til  id  bruwhu.  Attached  to  thja 
cotincil  an  19  innweton-genenl,  who  Tuit  the  priocipal 
MtablkhmeBts  id  the  ooontiy  for  the  |taipo«e  <A  uqairing 
into  tlMir  nunagemeDt  «nd  tha  way  lo  which  inttroctioii 

^cB<faN'f*— The  whole  tarritoR  of  nsnea  k  difideil 
ioto  16  flegJhM'a^  or  diitrieta  tA  aAicatioiiat  jarisdietioD,  • 
lilt  of  which  ia  ^ipaided. 

..JMm,  Ch«r,  Esr«<t-Ulr,  tdlr-«U%tr.  Lafaet,  lUm, 
OlMh  BalM-M-UuM.  SilM-M-Oln. 

-Var.VMdw*. 
■iSM**,  Jan.  BMai»«*Aa«. 


Cu>         .-...^..Cdndci.  Ean,  Ibndw,  Oma,  ButlMk  Sala»-Int*i1*u«. 

rmmpi  fiiiiwii  r>j  rti  rnmi  AIU«, OuUl CWitea, CmM. Bsat*-Lsi-«. 

BumX.  X:»M-d'Or,  ADb*.  RmM-Uum,  Nttm,  Tmm 

npou Jtard,  AIM,  ArdnuM,  PM-dt-CaUfa^  laaat. 
^■i-irtiii  Jiki*,  Huut-AlpM,  Ardkcka,  Drtaw. 

LtOH.  AhSM.  At*,  L«ln,  SaeM-M-Lsm. 

HisiPBUiaK.  JUtaBlt,  Aad«  Oirt,  Lcnti*,  ryiMat^MnMM 

KuCT  JHwt)M-«t-H<Mtlk,  Hmm,  Vmrm. 

hnnM....— .— ^VkDiM,  ClwnMa.  ClumtaJifMma,  I»di»-et- 

Lotre,  Deu-nmn,  VniM*,  Hutii-VknM. 


M«RM-«t-LMr«,  If  HOW*.  MorWhra. 
 .Bam-Ouaaa*,  Aitff*.  A>«)ma,  Om  Loi  HnM- 

At  the  heed  A  aed  aaadfatu  is  t  teetor,  aadrted  I17  vx 

tft^^mii>«l  eoonctl,  ftqd  the  inspecton  of  the  Strict 
Hia  bouDeaa  ia  to  enperintond  all  the  achool^  colleges,  and 
ItcoUiea  withia  the  boonda  of  hia  edocational  prOTince,  oad 
to  aarre  aa  the  organ  of  conunanioatMyn  betwom  tha  inferior 
(^iak  and  the  minister  of  pahlio  instmction.  In  the 
(uademie  of  Pari*  the  lector  is  tbe  minister  himaelf,  who 
ia  lepreaeoted  hj  a  nee-rector.  Tbe  rectors  hara  pot,  how- 
ef«r,  Ae  entire  BtanagemeDt  of  all  edaoational  mattua,  for 
friataij  ichools  are  mostfy  mider  the  aaperintendence  of 
the  prefect  and  of  a  departmental  council 

Superior  edacatioa  ia  given  by  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
medidD^  sciences,  and  literatare.  The  henltiea  of  theo- 
logy are  established  at  I^ris,  Aiz,  Bordeanz,  I^rons,  Bonen, 
ICoataaban ;  those  of  law  at  Paris,  Toplooae,  Aiz,  Caen, 
DijoD,  FoiUeia,  Rhetins,^Bordeaa:^  Qtew^il^  Dooai,  Nancy ; 
those  of  medidae  at  Fari^  Uoa^pelliar,  Nancy ;  those  of 
acioncss  at  Fftrii,  BaaanfoOt  Beoaea,  Oteo,  Bordaan^ 
dannoa^  Pntiaa,  Dijon,  QrenoUe^  LUW  Naaqr,  Ijoaa, 
ICaraeillM,  limtpelUar,  Toobnse;  and  thoae  of  Utoratore 
at  faA,  Aiz,  BesMictn,  Bordeanz,  Caen,  Clennui^  Dijon, 
Dooai,  OfeaoUet  I'TOOii  Uootpellier,  Fbitieis,  Bennea, 
ToolooM,  Kaney.  "nie  facultiea  not  (inly  impart  superior 
teaching,  bnt  are  also  ezamining  bodies,  which  confer  the 
dtgreea  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor. 

The  teaching  work  of  tbe  faculties  ia  in  some  measore 
dtared  by  3  soperior  schools  of  pharmacy  eatablished  in  tbe 
same  towna  aa  the  faculliea  ^  medicine,  23  preparatory 
aeboola  <^  me^^  and  pharmacy,  S  preparatory  schools  uf 
ioeoee  wid  literatare  (at  Angara,  Lyons,  Nantes,  Chsmbdry, 
Bmien),  and  by  the  £mU  pratijti*  luu  Bm^£tvda,  fonnded 
in  1868  at  Puis.  Secondary  edncaUon  is  given  in  80 
tyeiet,  attended  Iry  abont  37,000  papila,  and  244  eo/^ei 
mmmMnaux,  with  an  attendance  wluch  is  not  mnch  inferior 
ia  number  to  that  of  the  Ijfdet ;  bat  the  ornniation  of 
many  of  thain  ia  atiU  in  an  impwf  set  state.  The  tUid  and 
lowest  itage  of  national  inatntetion  is  that  of  the  iaUta 
fs  I'aiMiiyi  or  priaiilT  aehfloK  Eveiy  commune  of  600  in- 
hsHtafttr  hai  to  naialaia  a  boya'  and  a  girls'  school.  The 
law  is  not  yet  verysbietly  obserrcd ;  in  1871  the  total 
nomber  of  schools  was  M,881,  of  which  20,374  were  boys' 
adioob,  14,837  schools  for  girls,  and  16,670  schools 
attended  hy  girls  and  boya  togedier.  Primary  instmction 
steadily  mat '  groond  in  France,  although  it  is  neither 
pitBitoiK—raeipt  when  pueato  caanot  pay  for  ifr-nor  eUi- 


ptoryoyiaw.  In  1827  only  430  oot  erf  1000  eoold  read ^ 
in  18&7  thia  average  had  risen  to  675,  and  ia  1667  t» 
77S.  The  following  toble  was  pnbliAed  in  1873  by  th» 
genenl  bnrean  of  atatistics : — 


Cta 
aoltber 
vrtta  DOT 
rawL 

Oh  IMS. 

m4 

TttU. 

UMDOt 
MMT- 

telaad. 

TSUL 

rtamttaMiBMK... 

Aeet^st 
T,toua 

tfM4S 

t,m,iJO 

mjm 

■,4Ul«»T 

M,m 

70,111 

IliOW 

4.«R,(M 

B,TeMit 
tMKwi 

ujmm 

1SMT1* 

m,m 

M40U« 

*  To  provide  the  staff  of  teaohaia  necesaaiy  for  these  edn- Training 
cational  establishment^  tiuning  sehods  (Jeofct  momaUt)  *«^>»^ 
have  been  insUtated.  The  to£t«  nomaUi  prmaira  an 
now  90  in  number, — 79  for  the  training  of  male  and  11  for 
the  training  of  female  teachers.  The  eeoU  normaU  tiq)iri- 
eurt,  founded  by  tha  decree  of  the  9lh  Bromaire,  year  RL 
(SOth  October  1794),  providee  tor  tbe  edncation  of  profee- 
80tsforthe'jw^or/<in/l&;  it  maintains  100  itttdenta,whOh 
daring  a  course  of  three  yeara,  not  onty  attain  considereble 
proficiency  ia  Uteiatore  and  science,  bat  a^  trained  to  the 
art  of  eoaimanicatipg  their  knoidedge  to  othsrs  in  an  attiacfr- 
ive  and  interestbgioiDL-  It  Is  Dot,  however,  neceesaiy  to  • 
have  gone  through  the  course  of  study  of  the  eeole  norvu^ 
to  become  a  secondary  teacher  or  a  facul^  professor ;  the 
condition  required  of  students  of  the  ieoU  normtUe,  as  of 
others,  is  to  pass  a  seties  of  examinations,  and  to  acqaiitt 
the  degrees  of  baekdier,  liceneiSt  and  agrtgi,  the  last  beiiup 
the  only  one  eoafecriDg  rights  ol  meatbeiabip  in  tbe  nni- 
venity. 

Tha  law  of  the  31st  June  1865  has  lud  down  la  tha 
lyotes  and  cmnmnnal  colleges  a  special  eontae  of  teaching  . 
more  eapccially  intended  to  prepare  pnptb  for  conunerdal 
and  industrial  pursuita ;  it  is  called  enteigtiematt  tcondairi, 
ipieial.  A  nimual  achcK^  for  the  training  of  taachRS  who 
diooee  this  line^  was  -fouidad  at  Claay  ffiadaa^t-Ldn) 
in  1 868. 

Privais  £au(Mio»ai  AtoUUhaiMd— Tlta  mta^aUe  (qnidoa  Privata 
thu  mcda  bj  the  itkU  for  pnblie  lastnction  m  France  is  sopiile-  and 
msnted  in  vuions  mya    Sot  only  tavf  anj  one  who  poMMMt  specU 


tha  diplomA  of  baebelw  some  in  the  work  oT  prinuuy  end  MoondAiy  KhoolA 
edncsDon  <m  his  own  socoiuit,  bat  reoentlfby  sipeuUUwsuioUoa 
lus  been  given  to  the  exiiteaee  of  iutitati^  for  mperior  iiutnie- 
lion  distuict  from  thoae  of  the  stete.  '  The  fiomui  Oatholle  clergy 
here  not  been  elow  to  take  adTsotage  of  this  new  stete  of  tlilii^ 
sad  bere  cstebliehed  onirenitiea  in  wBich  students  Bibt  get  their 
de^we,  ee  in  the  old  uniTeititf  of  France.  In  1872  ttivs  wer^ 
b(»dei  the  OorenunentAl  echoolt,  097  eftsbUihrnents  for  second- 
ary edocetion  directed  bj  bymen,  and  S78  by  priests,  tha  latter 
priog  inatruction  to  94,000  pupils,  whilst  the  fl(7  others  wen  only 
stUnded  by  <S,00a.  Thete  sta  othsr  hiidi  dsss  schools  dsvotsd  to 
vsrimis  ^edsl  purapsn  sad  net  in  au  cssn  d^andlng  oa  tha 
tniaiiter  of  nobno  laslractioo.  Snch  ars  tbe  Jbol*  do  cXctHa,  to 
which  twenty  atudenta  are  bafned  daring  •  three-jwa*  eoorae  to 
atndy  the  docnraenti  and  Uatorical  renuini  of  the  Middle  Ana  ■,  ths 
£eoU  de*  tanmia  oriatlalet;  the  £aAt  dt»  biavx-arU,  whiui  erery 
year  aoida  to  Borne  its  beat  pnpil  in  each  of  the  departmenta  of 
pointing,  acnlptara,  and  anhitactsre ;  the  £ooU  JIom«  at 
AMm,  where  young  jatonle  find  tbe  oppOTtnnity  of  ctndyintf 
anti(|oitiee  in  the  two  great  capitals  of  tha  ancient  worid ;  earersf 
Bpeeial  ecbooUfor  the  tMching  of  drawing  and  mathematiea  applied 
to  tbe  indostrial  arte  at  Puia,  Lyona,  and  D{joa ;  the  taOt  poly- 
UAniqut,  in  which  the  highest  identulo  edncation  is  imparted  to 
young  men  who  have  psssed  s  Teiy  difficnlt  prel  tin  i  i«iy  examination, 
end  who  wish  to  pnwe  tbemsdTas  for  the  ordasnce  oflloe^  for 
eniiineering,  or  for  nigh  posittan  in  the  di&rent  feianohea  of  aiunia* 
istntion ;  the  JiRrf*  tpMaU  maflofrs,  eetabliehed  st  8t  Cyr  (or 
ofBcera ;  the  £ecU  tU  eaixiUrU,  at  Saamor ;  the  Prytattii  mHilair*,  at 
La  Fliehe,  in  which  gratnitona  initntctlon  is  given  to  sons  of  oOoeia 
and  non-eommiMioned  offioera  ;  the  £eoU  f  i^fnUoR  ^Oat-mi^, 
lot  the  trainingof  etalT ofBcera ;  tbe £eoU  iC»ppUeaiion  tU  FarHUtrU 
tt  ffnie,  at  rontaiaeblean,  formerly  st  He^  where  old  atsdests 
of  tbe  polytechnic  school  receive  a  more  smcial  sod  derelopciX 
instractioa  ;  the  naval  aohool,  at  Brest ;  the  EcoU  tCappUealim  Aa 
oM*  wiaHltm*,  for  atodenU  of  the  polytechnic  echool  who  si« 
btandeifcc  mafitiase  aagineeriDg;  tbe  jBtole  ^ki/drvmMt,  for  oe^ 
cajtatosi  tte  JMiAl^PHlf  K  diMmki,  whkh  tonwlcr  thsnidsl^ 
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«l  pobtls  irarki,~uid  piapvw  th«  oU  rtodMli  of  the  polxtochnic 
KMol  for  i^tU  raginaeriog ;  2!bor«  iu  mimu,  tonnla  which  « 
stag*  in  the  poljrteehnie  teLool  is  alao  «  first  snd  ascesniy  sUp  ; 
tht  Cm«r«at(n*n  det  art*  tl  wUien,  nndvr  the  con  trot  of 
minister  of  agricaltnrs  snd  comracroa ;  tb«  £eoU  eenlraU  it$  arts 
M  ma»ufa<turt»,  for  ths  tnining  of  privste  cnginom  and  msnu* 
fsctoreia ;  the  schoole  of  art*  tt  tailitn,  rstsbushed  st  Ch&Iona- 
aur-Mame,  Annrs.  and  Ais  :  the  ttott  fmaliiTt,  at  Naooj.  which 
trmios  the  administrators  of  toe  forests  belonging  to  the  state  and  to 
tiw  commona;  the  atrrionltaral  schools  of  Grignon  (S«in«-<t-Oiie), 
Onndjonan  (Loire-Iafcrieure),  and  Mo&tpellierTH^raalt) :  the  Teter< 
inary  schools  of  Alfort  (Seine),  Tonloose,  and  Ljrons  ;  the  Maitont 
JCidveatio*  eU  la  Ugion  ^kon/uur  at  St  Denis,  £consn,  and  Lea 
Loges,  for  daoghters  of  knights  of  the  Legion  of  Uonoiiar  in 
•tiaite&ed  urcnmstancea. 

ZTotioe  must  also  be  taken  of  the  ColUgt  tU  Fraiue,  in  which  31 
profflSBon  delirer  Uctaree  to  the  pahlio  on  almost  every  bnnch  of 
hnmaa  knowledoa ;  Um  JAuAun  iBUMrt  JfahmtU,  irith  1« 
lectorers ;  and  ute  dalr  of  nelusology  attaelied  to  tks  natioDal 
librarr  of  ^rla.  Oorimnent  supports  three  great  eetablishtnenta 
deroted  to  astronomical  stndT.— Uie  bureau  <les  toHgitudtt  and 
Sho  ohserratoiiea  <rf  Fsris  and  UaneiUa^ 

faigbast  institntioQ  foanded  and  kept  tip  hj  the 
French  OOTemmeDt  on  behalf  of  adence  and  UteratuTS  ia 
the  /m(»M  d$  iVoae^  ooA^oaed  of  fin  Academies 
ioUowa: — 


AoadAnle  Franjaiss  

Acadfaiie  des  Iiucrip- 1 

tiona  ot  Belles-lettns  ( 
des  Stdencos..... 
Aicadtatta  dsa  Beana-Arts. 
AcMUmifl  des  Sciences  | 

norales  et  poIitiq[ties.  ) 


11 

6 


mIssz  Jinisi 


40 

40 

88 
40 

40 


10 

10 
10 


8 
10 


The  AeadSmie  dt  Midecint  ii  a  aeparata  body,  dirided 
into  11  sections;  tt  is  compoaed  of  100  reudent  members, 
and  a  nomber  of  feUowa  ud  ownapondenta,  ehoaen  from 
■inong  the  metUcal  cdetnitaia  ol  fh«  wodd. 

VIL  Charitahle  Jnditutiotu. 

Althongh  there  is  no  poor  lav  in  France,  charitable  esta- 
blishments, either  private  or  created  and  managed  by  the 
state,  are  very  nnmerons,  and,  on  the  whole,  efficieat. 
OrpMinaU  (orphans'  houses)  reoeive  infants  which  have 
neither  parents  nor  friends  to  care  for  them ;  erlchei  and 
mIUi  (f  anf«  (infont  achools)  gr^aitonsly  g^ve  ahelter  and 
the  first  elemsDta  of  education  to  poor  childreD  whose 
mothers  must  earn  their  daC^  bread  by  ont-door  work ; 
young  girls  of  the  destitute  dass  mi^  laam  a  trade  in  the 
omroirt  or  workahopa  freely  open  to  them  in  many  towns ; 
whilst  lads  find  empbymeat  and  agricultural  tn^ning  in 
auch  establishments  as  the  eotontes  agfieolei  of  Mesail-St- 
Finnin  (Olse),  St  Jean,  Petit-Mettray  (Somme),  Xjesparre 
(Oironde),  Uontmorilloa  (Tieone),  &c.  There  are  also 
other  oliaritable  inatitutions^  analogous  to  tliose  which  exist 
in  other  countries.  Besides  these  private  charities,  more 
or  lees  supported  by  QoTemment  grants,  there  is  a  special 
department,  called  attUtance  publiqiu,  a  branch  of  tbs 
minister  of  the  interior,  established  to  miperintend,  and  in 
aome  cases  organise,  the  bureaus  de  bien/aiiatut  and 
hoepitala.  The  bureaux  de  b%e7^fai^anet  giro  out-door  relief 
to  the  poor  when  it  ia  deeined  necessary.  They  are 
13,989  in  number,  or  about  36  bureaux  for  every  100  com- 
munes, a  proportion  quite  inadequate — there  ahonld  be  one 
for  each  commune,  Inl87'3thessbureauzaasistedl,312,847 
people,  or  an  average  of  3*61  per  cent;  but  this  help  is  still 
very  unequally  dia&bnted,  the  average  being  18  per  100 
In  the  departaxuDt  of  the  North,  and  under  0*35  par  100  in 
the  departmenta  of  Cordoa,  Ard^he,  and  'Pjtio.iM  Orien- 
tales.  The  total  amount  of  their  disbursements,  covered  by 
f oundatimiB,  granta,  a  tax  on  the  theatres,  and  privats  gifts, 
ia  about  12,900,000  franca  which  gives  an  avenge  of  loss 


than  17  francs  (ISs.  Sd.)  for  each  pauper  assisted.  The 
some  inequality  appears  here ;  for,  whilst  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  the  average  is  26*96  franca  (£1,  Is.  7d.) 
per  head,  it  falls  as  low  as  6*45  francs  (5a.  3d.)  in  ksi 
favoured  districta. 

The  number  of  hospitals,  in  addition  to  the  J/mmm 
UuKuipale  dd  Santf  and  the  aaven  great  Mtablishmeiita 
of  Paris,  is  1481,  furnished  with  161,520  beds,  and  em- 
ploying 2673  phyMcians  ^and  eorgeona,  3213  olficials, 
11,032  nuns,  and  11,634  servants.  In  4873  the  nnmber 
of  patients  received  was  410,441, — that  is,  1  patient  for 
88  inhabitants.  Out  of  100  patrenta,  79  wero  discharged 
cured,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  the  death  average  was  oot 
above  9  per  cent.  -Besides  the  patients  who  only  pass 
through  the  wards  (37  days  is  the  average  daration  <^  dint 
stay),  69,786  infirm,  incurable,  or  old  people  live  as  in- 
mates in  aome  of  the  hospitals,  which  are  apeoally  dcwg- 
nated  by  the  pame  AospuM;  this  nnmber  is  divided  into 
27,256  msn,  31,037  women,  and  11,493  children.  This 
population  of  invalids,  both  in  hdpilaU  and  Motpieet,  wai 
maintuned  at  a  coat  of  93,269,886  francs. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  all  these  meana  of  relief,  good 
as  tliey  ere,  provide  but  very  inaafficiently  for  the  wants 
of  the  million  of  poor  whi<m  Fiance  rcokons  among  her 
36  minions  of  inhabitaatfc  Baupecism  ia,  Uiara  aa  dse- 
whei^  a  sore  vUdi  nnUsalum  hai  bean  aa  yat  mite  nnaUs 
toheoL 

The  oeDsua  of  1873  ahowa  that  llien  were  at  that  tin 

87,968  lunatics  in  France,  an  average  of  3'41  for  1000 
inhabitants.  Of  these  61,004  were  kept  at  homc^  and 
36,964  in  aitylnms,  public  or  private.  In  187|  the  oumber 
of  asylums  in  France  was  103,  <^  which  61  were  public;  of 
the  41  private  asylums  17  received  the  poor  gratnitonsfy. 
These  asylums,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  contained  41,064 
inmates,  of  whom  only  about  8000  were  able  to  pay  for 
board  and  attendance;  the  rest  were  paupers.  The  avenge 
number  of  enrea  was  6  per  oenL,  and  of  these  part  inly 
would  be  panuaneofc 

Vm  Finance. 

All  the  agents  who  have  the  charge  of  collecting  taxes  are 
under  the  minister  of  finance,  who,  besides,  distribntes  l« 
the  other  departments  the  auma  necessary  for  their  expeaseik 
Id  each  department  a  trltorier  jiageur  gtmirdl  raceiveBtke 
taxes  raised  in  his  district,  and  is  aeeonntable  for  then  to 
the  central  ofllee  of  the  treasury  at  Parib  Theae  trharien 
paj/eur$  giniraux  have  a  salatr  of  6000  franca  a  year,  bat 
they  abo  get  a  psreontage  oo  the  omonut  of  taxes  collected, 
and  are  allowed  to  transact  private  banhing  business  with  the 
funds  of  the  state,  as  well  as  with  their  own.  As  seeniitj 
they  hav^  befwe  entering  on  their  duties,  to  depont  wi^ 
the  treasury  a  atun,  which  variea  with  the  importance  of 
their  situation,  but  on  an  average  amonnta  to  800,000  francs. 
A  part  of  their  busineM  ia  to  pay  the  creditors  of  the  stats 
in  their  respective  departments.  They  are  assisted  ia 
their  work  l^  rteevevrt  particuKert  in  each  arrondiasemrat, 
except  that  in  which  the  iriiorier  pa  year  tfiniral  waim. 
These  officials  have  a  salary  of  2400  francs  a  year,  and  a 
percentage  on  the  amount  that  they  collect.  The  aecniity 
which  they  are  bound  to  give  is  five  times  their  total 
income.  , 

The  taxes  that  pass  through  the  handa  first  of  tks 
reeeveure  paHieutun,  then  of  tht  Irfsorwrs  pajmn  oM- 
rttua,  and  finally  into  the  treasuiy,  am  of  two  IcM^  mvd 
and  indirect  The  hmd  tax,  the  pi^  and  rent-tax,  the  tar 
on  doors  nid  irindow%  the  lieenee  tax,  and  th«  tax  on  wmj 
invested  in  pnblis  funds  or  in  bonds  of  private  companies 
(m/mrt  mMiiiret)  are  now  the  chief  sonrcaa  of  the  dinct 
revenue  of  the  French  traasar«r^The  land-fax  or  wInW 
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la  order  to  obtoio  u  flomot  s  TtflUtion  as  poraible,  a 
bod  ngiater  book  wai  oommenoed  in  1831,  in  whieb  ererj 
piece  cS  groand  h&s  to  be  described,  with  its  extent  and 
nla^  and  the  name  of  the  owoec  This  work  is  not  jet 
quite  completed,  and  the  eontinnal  changes  which  ocour  in 
tbe  ownership  of  holdings,  as  well  ss  in  valne  or  uze,  will 
always  preTent  it  from  being  perfect.  As  it  is,  this  gires 
the  average  net  revenue  of  aaseeaed  land  in  France  as 
amoonting  to  1,093,907,113  franca  66  centimes.  Jo  1874 
th«  yialded  to  the  tnuocy  a  nrenne  ttf  169,905,814 
Iraiioi.  Eaok  dtiAo  owes  to  tho  itata  tht  Talus  of 
tiuM  da;^  work  ;  tlui  ia  tha  anUribiUiom  permmiuUt  (poll 
tax).  Tka  -nlm  of  a  da/a  voA  tsiim  with  the  distii^ ; 
bat  h  cannot  exceed  1  franc  50  centimes  (Is.  2Jd.)  or  be 
IsM  thus  60  csDtimes  (Sd.).  Entj  proprietor  or  tenan^  ex- 
cept panpen,  soldiers  in  service,  and  foreign  diptomatio  or 
CODBuiar  agents,  u  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  rent  of 
tiie  hoosa  he  lives  in.  Tbls  tax,  which  ia  collected  along 
with  the  preceding  one,  is  distiootiTeljr  called  eontrtimtioH 
mibiliin.  In  1870  the  totUrUKtion  pertonndle  taobilHre 
gave  a  retom  of  abont  66  millions  of  francs. 

!nte  tax  on  doors  and  windows  riaes  in  proportion  to  the 
fi^MilaticHi  of  the  conunnnes  or  towns,  the  average  being  30 
teDtimes  (3d.)  for  one  aperture  io  communes  having  onder 
5000  inhabitants,  and  1  fraoo  (lOd.)  in  tht)w  of  100,000 
iohahitanto  and  upwards.  In  1871  the  8,467,483  houses 
in  tnam  wera  divided  tirns : 

Hoaiw  with  9B9  apartan  „„.  S78,SM 

„       twoapertnm.   1,88S,B24 

„       thm  apertnros.   1,001,050 

„       lour  spartnm.   1,11!^0S4 

„       fin  spertniM   nt,VH 

„       Bz  iiid  apwuda.   1^800,600 

TTie  value  of  the  assessment  was  49,376,000  francs  in 
1879 ;  bat  (be  enormous  nnmber  of  honses  having  only  one 
door,jaud  of  tluM  having  two  doors  w^hout  a  window,  or 
aoedoor  and  one  window,  tsDs  attonf^y  against  the'wis- 
dom  of  anch  a  tax. 

The  licence  tax  is  imposed  on  eveiy  persoii  carrymg  on 
aaj  bnsinesa  whatever ;  phTsicians,  bankera,  and  manu- 
faotoreta  are  sabjact  to  this  tax,  as  well  as  the  humblest 
shopkaepac  On  the  let  January  1S73,  1,929,363  names 
were  on  the  rolls  as  pateniSt,  and  the  amount  produced  1^ 
the  tax  was  for  the  same  year  73,726,331  franca. 

A  law  of  the  39tb  Jona  1873  has  aatabli^ed  a  tax  of 
3  per  cant,  on  the  inoome  derived  from  money  inveated  in 
the  pnbUo  funds  and  from  bonds  and  sharea  in  onnmercial 
or  iBdnatiiil  aompaniea.  Thia  tax,  added  to  other  duties 
prenovaly  established,  na  the  atamp  and  the  duty  of 
fraasaMsnofi,  nisea  to  7|  per  cent  the  ohaq^  that  this 
kind  of  proper^  has  to  bear. 
:  n1>  niase  various  taxes  are  collected  by  agents  eeUed  percep- 
Imn,  nndor  the  orders  of  the  reavtun  partievlUrt  or 
tntoriart  papeurt  giniraux.  "Sheii  number  ia  7000, — 
hudlj  enough  for  the  amount  and  intricacy  of  tbe  work 
they  have  to  do.  They  are  paid,  not  by  a  aalaty,  but  by 
s  percentage  on  tbe  money  they  raise.  The  ooltecting  of 
other  leae  important  taxes,  as  t^e  tax  on  mortmun,  on 
miaea,  on  weights  and  measoros,  on  houses  and  carriages, 
Do^biUiarda  and  clubs,  is  also  entrusted  to  them, 
n  The  excise  revenue,  or  eo^ribvtiont  indincUt,  ia  man- 
^  aged  by  a  central  office  at  Paris,  with  a  dirvcttur  giniral, 
three  adminiatratturtf  and  94  other  officials  and  derka  of 
Tanooa  noka  Each -department  baa  a  dmOnr,  ■asisted 
iifpecteitrt,  aeiu^irteteiirM,  and  amtrOltMn^  Under 
this  head  are  flcnnprisod  the  taxes  on  IntoxieatiDg  drinks, 
•elt,  tobacco,  gnnpowder,  on,  public  eoache*  and  railways, 
<tt  gfM.  and  ailver  work,  on  sugar,  paper,  matches,  soap, 
stearins,  aalad  leea^  stomps ;  also  the  navigation  dues, 
IridgB  tolb,  and  a  few  other  qiecial  taxes  d  little  import- 
The  excue  appeazi  on  the  budget  of  1877  for  a 


sum  of  1,039,393,800  franca.  The  taxea  on  vAper,  aoaf^ 
■tearing  oil,  matches,  Ac,  have  been  estobliut^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war  of  1870-71.  A  numerous  staff  ia 
employed  to  -collect  theae  duties.  Besidee  the  high  fnnc- 
tionariea  mentioned  above  and  tbdr  clerks,  there  are  1796 
reeevtun  am^aniit  with  4637  eotnmit ;  iJeoh<d,  matches, 
paper,  salt,  &c,  require  218  offldals ;  2O0  are  employed  to 
coUect  the  navigation  tax ;  2038  are  attached  to  Uie  mana- 
factnres  of  angar,  itc    The  total  number  is  above  19,000. 

Fw  a  lon^  time  the  outoma  (douam)  were  onljr  a  bnneh  • 
of  the  a&nmirtration  of  the  een(ri&N(Mn«  indvwettt,  but 
aiuea  1869  th^  have  formed  a  apedal  office,  at  the  head  at 
whidi  fii  a  dirtcUw  jfiniral,  with  a  ealai7  of  26,000  franco 
assisted  by  two  acfmiRMtrotmra  and  .93  cluks.  As  far  aa 
this  oCQoe  is  concerned,  France  ia  divided  into  26  districts, 
administered  by  36  direeUun,  residing  at  Dunkirk,  lille, 
Valenciennes,  Qiarleville,  Nancy,  spinal,  Beaanf on,  Bonrg, 
Lyons,  Chamb^ry,  Nice,  Uaraeilles,  Montpellier,  Ferpignan, 
Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  La  Bocbelle,  Nantes,  Tannes,  Brest^ 
St  firienc,  Caen,  Itonen,  Le  Havre,  Boulogne,  and  Baa* 
tia.'  These  directors  have  under  them  61  inspectors,  7! 
anb-inepcctors,  and  130  clsiks  of  all  ranks.  An  armed  force, 
composed  of  245  captoins,  469  lieutenants,  4056  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  14,307  privates  (/>r^pc«&),  is  dis- 
tributed along  tho  frontiers  to  prevent  smuggling ;  for  the 
eame  purpose  1297  sailors,  commanded  by  371  patront  and 
»oHt-patrontj  keep  gnard  along  the  eoeeta.  TUm  enatoma 
contributed  to  the  budget  of  1877  a  sun  of  268,366,800 
francs,  and  their  eolleetlon  coat  3(^362,106  franei. 

There  are  still  other  sources  from  which  money  flows  Othv 
into  the  tnasnif.  Tha  ^imftiMiMtifwi  at  ih»  f 
timbre,  tt  domaiiut  yieMed  634,606,461  franca  in  1877. '*'*^ 
This  sum  is  made  up— (I)  by  the  feee  charged  for  the  reg^ 
tration  of  all  legal  doooments  and  deeds  j  (2)  by  shootUig 
and  bnntug  licencea;  (3)  by  the  sale  ot  stamps ;  (4)  by 
the  revennea  and  sales  of  state  proper^;  and  (0)  \ij  flnea  ol 
vttriouB  sorts  and  the  cost  to  the  public  of  legal  proceedings; 
From  this  amount  19,036,400  francs  moat  be  deducted, 
being  the  ezpenditnro  required  to  jny  the  expense  of  ooU 
lection.  The  public  forests  and  those  managed  by  the 
state  gave  a  return  of  38,648,680  francs,  and  cost 
12,995,732  franca.  For  alt  parpoaes  connected  with  these 
toxea  the  country  is  divided  into  32  districts,  administered 
by  as  maajconBerveUevrt,  whoee  reaidences  are  Paris,  Bonen, 
Dijon,  Nancy,  Amiens,  Troyes,  spinal,  Cbilons-Bur-Mame, 
Beaangon,  Lona-le-Saulnier,  Qrenoble,  Alenfon,  Bor-le-Dac, 
Hacon,  Toulouse,  Tonra,  Barges,  Uoulins,  Fan,  Bennea, 
Niort,  Carcassonne  Aiz,^Iimeii,  AnriUac,  Bcndean^ 
Ajaccio,  Chaumont,  Ye^onl,  Cbemb^ry,  KIce,  and  Talenoe. 
The  post  office  department  employs  about  32,000  offi- 
cials, at  a  coet  of  about  71,600,000  francs,  aud  yielded 
1 16,126,000  francs  in  1877.-  The  telegraph  service  is  under 
the  minister  of  tbe  interior.  In  1872,  123,000  kikmetree 
(76,430  miles)  of  wires  were  laid  along  distances  of  44,965 
kilometres  (27,940  miles).  In  1877  tbe  total  income  from 
this  source  amounted  to  16,600,000  franca.  The  income 
from  other  less  importent  reaonrcea,  which  cannot  hen  be 
noticed  in  detaQ,  may  be  eetimated  at  not  much  less  than 
2  millions  of  francs; 

The  total  Income  of  the  pubUo  treasury  in  France,  in-  KsHomI 
eluding  the  revenues  of  the  departments  and  commnnea,  ^bc 
ii  above  3,000,000,000  franca  (X 120,000,000),  which  ia 
uuro  than  any  other  nation  haa  to  pay  for  the  w^ensee  ct 
its  government;  and  yet  this  enormous  sum  haa  not  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  ctf  tiie  atatc^  for  repeated 
loans  luve  constantly  imsreaaed  tlie  publio  debt  TXclS 
talcing  into  account  the  petty  payments  of  all  sorts  that 
Qovernment  has  alwaji  to  make,  the  poblio  debt  ia*Bivided 
into  funded  (tf<tt«  masofKfSr)  and  floating  ^debt  (d«tt4  i 
fiutantt).   Tbe  funded  debt  ia  n(di^lbft$<M^3«i^^LC 
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"mtat,  bat  ohly  to  tbe  paymeot  of  ft  certaiD  iotonat  flxad 
by  law.  This  debt,  which  waa  arranged  tho  law  of  tba 
9th  of  Yaadtauairo,  year  VL  (27th  SepUmber  1797),  to 
liqoidato  tha  old  dabta  of  tha  numarchr,  then  amounted  to 
40,216,000  franca  of  interest  to  be  paid  yearly  to  tbe 
creditora.  From  1800  to  18U  it  increased  by  23,091,635 
franca;  and  the  Qorenunent  of  the  Reatoration  added 
101,360,463  fruca,  making  a  total  of  164,S68,100  franca 
bi  intweat  Louis  fliilippe  carried  it  to  176,645,367 
fnuio^  and  at  the  time  of  ttte  eoiqt  d^Hat,  it  amoontad  to 
330,768,863  fraoca.  Hie  second  empire,  during  a  period 
<rf  eighteen  yaon,  created  168,187,663  franca  of  ooosob, 
thus  charging  France  :irith  an  annoal  payment  of 
898,956,626  franca.  As  an  anavoidable  eoDseqaence  of 
the  Fruauan  war,  the  fnnded  debt  has  been  atill  further 
inoreaaed,  ao  that  the  Interert  was  748,591643  franos  in 
1874.  and  747,571,030  fnnci  in  167'7.  whUOi  girea  an 
■verage  of  abont  31  bancs  par  head  of  the  popnlation. 

The  floating  deb^  which  the  OoTemment  contracts  either 
by  receiving  prirtte  deposits  and  osins  them  for  its  needs 
or  by  issuing  bills  of  exchange  cal^d  (m*  tfv  tritor, 
smonnted  in  1872  to  761,000,000  franca.  ^  This  part  of 
the  public  debt,  iaolnduig  some  other  items  under  the 
name  of  npiiaux  rtmhomablA  &  dipen  titra,  ai^MarB  in  the 
budget  of  1877  for  tha  mvxh  lower  figu*  of  300,S26,ftB6 
fnnea. 

The  foIIowtBgtftUa  ^tm  a  nmiiMty  of  tha  budget 
ytDpoaed  fdr  1877  >— 

XgMMUMni  -Fmua. 

UnlstiTorjnstioeaihltslUda....   87,ftS0,48S 

-      hnia  a&iiB  „  12,7SO,S<W 

^^jz.    8I,838,S6« 

 „  ^  l,<W,04S,e£a 

  M1.148,8S« 

„       muiM  md  wjooies   188,023,118 

„       pablio  instnHtlOk  sad  the  fine  sits...  56,838,783 

„      agrieiiltara  aad  oommsrae   19,703,888 

„       pablio  woAs  '3S8.M«,SaG 

Gemmai of  Algeria.   34,087.323 

Sbaotlasse  „   413,470,W0 

iBtUrcct  tsMB  (exdseV  I,0S»,S0S,8OO 

EanglstreHwn^  timbre,  et  dMiisIn«a  .A   e84,S0S,Ul 

Porwti   88,548,880 

CortQiDi..„  „   388,366,800 

FDSteOoe....  -   110,136,000 

aOstdBMOaannnH   „   aS7.«00,481 

9,787,001,813 

IX.  Afw^  oni  iToiy. 

,  neuiocipbfhatmiyd^baMlditriithftfotmd- 
•ttoBoctlwadlitux^jitMnotViUG*;  bnl  it  hw  leeeiTed 
A  new  f  ocee  and  »  men  complete  ^^oation  f«m  the  law 
of  the  37th  Joly  1873.  Aeobiding  to  this  law,  erery  yoong 
man  of  twenty  yean  of  agt^  free  from  bodily  defects,  owes 
to  the  country  fire  yean  of  actira  aernee,  fire  yean  in  (he 
teiritorial  army,  and  six  yean  in  the  reserf  e  of  tha  terri- 
torial anny.  The  chief  canaea  of  exemptitm  an  phy^cal 
infimitiea  and  diminuttva  statun  (ths  standard  of  height 
bring  1  metre  54  oentimetree  or  60*631  indua).  In  a  family 
of  otidiana,  or  of  a  widow,  or  of  a  eeptoaganftriai^  or  ei 
Uiod  parents,  the  eldeat  son  la  also  exempt.  If  the  eldest 
acn  ia  himaett  blind  or  innlid,  the  next  one  eqjoya  the 
privilegei  Exemptions  ate  likewise  granted  to  brothen  of 
■ddien  on  aetiTe  aernci^  or  that  hare  died  whut  ao  engaged, 
or  that  hm  beea  peosioiiad.  Hid  to  th»  elder  of  two  brothen 
who  ahaaU»  on  MoooBt  ei  their  tga,  be  inolBded  in  the 
MM  lavT;  Ken  lerfiBg  in  iho  Mvy,  atndents  of  the 
Polytechnic  school,  of  the  £coU  fomtHre,  6cole  da  LoK^ua 
orimtaUt  faMHte^  and  XcoU  im  Ckaria,  public  teachen,  and 
T-HtrtfT  of  tqy  of  tto  raUf^ong  netqpdaad  bj  the  atite 
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ire  not  ealled  upon,  bat  most  aarre  tbe  pablie  in  their  t»- 
speetive  eapaoitiea  daring  a  period  which  varies  from  five  to 
tenyeaia.  In  1675.  out  of  a  total  numW  of  383,768^ 
72,065  wen  uceinpted,  29,797  of  them  because  of  unfit- 
ness to  serve,  and  30,07  3  were  deducted  from  the  contingent 
as  aerring  the  atats  in  aom»  of  the  waj«  mentioaed  abovib 
The  law  authoriaaa  yooiv  who  hidd  tta  diplomn  of 
hackdier,  or  a  oerUficate  bearing  that  their  atndies  mm  beea 
^hrried  on  at  a  poblie  achool  to  a  certain  foed  standard 
{etHifietU  ^itvdei),  and  those  who  pass  a  special  examin- 
ation held  for  the  purpoee,~to  engage  for  one  year  as  Tolns- 
tuy  recmits,  at  the  end  of  wUdi,  they  Bn.Beot  hom^ 
provided  they  can  give  evidence  of  having  received  a  good 
military  tnining ;  bnt  they  an  always,  as  long  as  ihey 
have  not  served  for  the  time  fixed  by  law,  sabjeet  to  be 
catted  out  again  in  case  of  need.  Iii-I87<^  9804  men 
took  ^vantage  of  thb  partial  exeimitioiL  Yolnntair 
enlistmento  an  also  permitted  in  the  French  army,  whidi 
are  binding  for  a  period  of  not  leu  than  two  yean  and 
not  more  thou  fivei  Hany  soldiera  who  have  completed 
their  legal  time  of  service  contract  a  re-engageawDt 
Such  engagi*  vohutaira  receive  extra  pay,  but  no  bounty 
as  formerly.   T^j  nnmbered  24,091  in  1876. 

The  mtnliter  of  war  Is  asristed  at  Paris  by  3  genanl  Miuiarf 
directors,  a  brigade  mi^or  {A^  Jitat  nejor^,  a  historio- 
gnpber,  a  law-agent,  and  .434  other  functionaries  of  variooa 
ranks,  attended  by  108  servanta ;  the  whirie  coeta  1,895,350 
fmncs  a  year. 

Under  the  control  of  this  central  office,  the  amy  in 
divided  into  19  corpa,  quartered  in  19  territorial  district^ 
Algeria  being  one  T>f  tbem.  The  infantry  is  compoaed  of 
144  regiments  {three  battalions  of  six  companies  each 
forming  •  regiment),  numbering  in  aQ  325,111  men ;  SO 
battalions  of  d%a»**vr*  d  pwd  (l^bt  Infanttr),  with  8  cob> 
paniea  in  etfch  botalion^  giving  a  total  of  18^889  men ;  4 
regiments  of  1 2,000  men ;  3  African  baltaliona 

of  light  infuitry,  3000  moa ;  S  eompagnia  i»  diaeipliut, 
.1000  men ;  1  foreign  re^ment,  3000  men ;  and  3  regi- 
ments of  native*  (Algenons),  9000  men.  The  cavalry 
conaiBtt  of  75  regiments,  viz.,  12  cuirassiers,  26  dragoons,  19 
cftoMnmiiid  11  hussars, — numbering  47,498  men;  4 
menta  of  ehusnrr*  d'A/nqit,  3813  men;  and  3  regi- 
ments  of  spahis^  3134  men.  The  ordnutee  oompriaea 
38  regiments,  each  of  them  having  3  batteries  served  bgr 
foot  soldiera,  and  6  monnted  batteriei, — in  all  43,600  men; 
1  ngiment  of  pontoon  aotdiers,  1877  men;  IB  oompaoiea 
of  workmen  (onvrwrt)  and  pyiotechnisu  {artifieien)t  im 
alt  2215  men  ;  60  eompoffnut  4u  fraut,  3870  am.  Than 
are  3  regiments  of  engineers,  nnmbarlDg  9000  mm. 
Finally,  8000  men,  distributed  bto  64  eomnigf^  an 
spedally  chatged  with  the  iqnipaga  mUitmm,  The 
gmdarmtrie  and  the  npnblican  guard  of  Paris  (mounted 
police)  an  also,  for  alt  military  dntie^  vndar  the  ocden  of 
the  minister  of  war,  and  now  form  a  oorps  ii  kbont 
40,000  men.  Fnnoe  has  thus  in  time  of  pNca  an  eflGtetiv* 
force  of  about  440,000  men. 

The  French  army  is  commanded  by  a  staff  of  8 
-131  generala  of  division,  and  200  gnerals  of  brigada 
Then  an  bealdea  81  ganuala  of  diviauD  aad  197  gmab 
of  bc^ade  on  tha  rdla  of  tha  imm. 

The  fonowittg  taUa  ahova.tha  diridm  of  Ymm  fate 

19  nuUtaiydistrietoi- 
ALanu. 

Amim  AloM.  OlM,  Soom,  put  of  BthxtOli*.  «a4  fttaM. 

BMuijn  Ktm.  Domta.  Jan,  BsBlt^Ma*,  BatfaM,  n«ili  THHm 

put  at  RMIin. 

mtxs.  -~...»..._.CIwr<M*-IiiHri«ir«, QtanS*.  Lm«m,  tuna  rjifc«M, 


am,  OMTOr.  Hlsnt,  flalsMl-Uln.  pat  cT  BMdb. 

Aaka,  IteM  Mmm,  Ta«|n,  i» 


auiesu. 


!!«■»■. 

— AHkir.  Lota,  rv-dv-DM,  TitlM  Litll.  CmUt,  t«t 

at  sbtat. 


«Miat. 
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IjiHam  X-m^LotT.  U^wm.  On*.  InlH  I«I  Mm*- 

UtU  „  .Jtsfd  r»«  im  CaMt 

l,m«w ...Clu I  eale.  Oontaa.  Gtmm.  DmJ— HMW>ViMMb 
»»».-.JiMw-Alpai,  Alp-  WihWw»«.  Can^  ttamikm  tm- 

Kktmm,  0>rd.  Arrikba.  VarrVindM*. 
,._.a.__.UadB,  Annoa,  IMnBl^  Loikn,  Xn>,  Fj 
OrtamtalM. 

._.„...^»tat«n,  Lolra-InrMnra.  XoiMliaR,  Tan^ 

 XMm.  Lolr-M-ClwT,  MM-it-ltara^  Ywd,  put  of 

S*lB»«i-OlN  and  af  SaMa.  t 
-X^atw-aB-Mord.  lUack*.  llla-«t-riMM. 
jOalndaa,  Sua,  MM4alM«na,|Mt  •!  IcteaWOIW 


anil  nf  ttdat 

liMi*.  HnlaOMaM.  Ovt,  Lot,  LaUKww^ 


Till  al  fiaiaftiia 


Hw  Dfttimial  gmid  bo  longer  oiila ;  mw  of  tlw  fint 
meuang  of  tha  Ooranunant  of  M.  Thien^  after  enuhing 
(he  Parisian  inaarroction  of  1871,  was  to  aappresa  it 

Some  inatitnb'oa  mnat  be  meotioDed  here  as  attached 
to  the  war  depaitmeDt,  and  complfltiog  the  military  organi- 
ntion  of  France.  The  Hdtel  des  InTalidea  vas  founded 
by  Looia  XIV.  aa  a  honae  of  refuge  for  oM  infirm  eoldieia 
of -an  ^adea;  but  the  nnmberof  the  inmatea  ia  always 
4eenMUi|^  aa  old  aoldien  now  generally  {wafer  to  ItTa  at 
borne  on  their  pieiuiotH  and  private  raaonroea,  mtber  tbau 
to  lire  in  comnoD  apart  from  their  families  and  under 
military  diseipUna.  In  1875  the  InvaKda  numbered  only 
642  V  but  the  same  year  the  maintenance  of  the  HAtel  cost 
tiiB  state  1,123,053  francs.  The  order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honoor,  fonnded  by  Bonaparte  in  1802,  embraces  both 
at^diets  and  drilians  among  its  membeta.  It  is  composed 
of  knights  {lAeoaliert),  officers,  eommaodeia,  grand-officen, 
uid  greBd-erossea,  The  duaf  of  (lie  government  o(  France 
has  the  tj^o  of  grand  master,  and  is  the  bead  of  (be  order, 
wlu^  is  masagBd  by  a  grand  chancellor  and  a  conocil,  the 
Biembers  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
republic,  as  well  as  all  the  UgioAnairei,  whose  number  is 
now  about  38,500.  A  military  medal,  with  a  yearly  pen- 
sion of  100  franca,  has  been  awarded,  since  1853,  to 
private  aoldien  and  non-commissinned  officers  who  have 
distingaiahed  themselves  in  the  service  or  on  the  field. 

Under  tlie  minister  of  the  navy  and  the  control  office  at 
Paiii^  which  employs  360  officials,  there  are  five  maritime 
prefeeta,  one  in  each  of  the  maritime  arrondissements  of 
France.  These  are — Cherbourg,  with  the  subdivisions 
of  Dunkirk  and  La  Havre;  Brest,  with  8t  Servant  Lorient, 
with  Nantea ;  Rocbefort,  with  Bordeanz;  and  Tonlon,  with 
UataeiQes,  Nice,  and  Bastia. 

The  naval  officers  in  active  service  are — 2  admirals,  13 
vic^«dmiraIs,  30  rear  admirala,  313  captaina  U  ahips  or 
Irigata^Md  abottt  1377  Ueutenanta  and  olketa  inferior 
rank  There  are  bendea  14  viee^dmirala  and  30  rear- 
adi^Ia  on  the  roUa  of  the  reaerve. 

The  reomiting  of  sailors  for  the  navy  is  aaoned  by 
the  wueriptim  maritime,  established  by  Colbert  in  1681, 
and  regulatud  nnee  by  various  decreea  and  laws.  Acoord- 
ing  to  the  Uw  as  it  now  stands,  all  fishermen  and  men  em- 
ployed on  board  merchant  ships  must  have  their  names 
inscribed  in  ^^leeial  register,  and  are  bound  to  give, 
wlmwver  reqniradyn  ninimom  of  three  years'  service  in  the 
navy.  In  1873  this  r^iater  contained  151,830  namesi  A 
apeciol  body  of  ordnsaee,  called  artilitru  «U  wuirine,  is  com- 
|>oeed  of  243  officers  and  4316  aoldiers,  part  of  whom  an 
m  garrison  in  the  colonies.  The  general  staff  of  the  naval 
ordnance  at  Paris  is  oom^Msed  of  a  general  of  division,  3 
generals  of  brigade  in  active  service  and  3  in  the  reserve, 
1  colonel,  3  lientenant^olonels,  and  a  few  subaltern  officers. 
The  administtation  ia  divided  into  6  directions,  the  aeate 
of  wbfflliare  Ciharboaig,  Brest,  Rochefort,  Tonlm,  Lorient, 
and  Ia  TilleaeQva. 

nuimarines  in  the  fleet  number  about  15,000,  divided 
into  4  regiments  vitli  780  officers,  and  a  staff  oouistingof 
3  gsnerab  nt  division,  4  genaials  <tf  brigadsL  1  diiaf  of 
Wttalioa,  and  3  ilMMampi 


The  fleet  oo ousted  in  1876  of  110  veas^  of  all  aina 
(10  of  them  itotMdbda  of  first  and  secood  tank),  armed 
with  539  gnna,  and  of  a  reserve  comprislBg  18'iron-(fada 
and  60  other  veasela. 

X,  Moadi,~-RaUva](i,~~~i7angabU  Divert  and  Canals.— 

Before  referring  to  the  state  of  agriculture,  manufacture^ 
aad'cunffleree  in  Franee,  it  ia  in^iortant  to  have  an  idea 
of  the  meana  of  otHomnmcation  \n  which  the  diffierent  pro- 
dootive  dtatricts  ate  connected  with  one  another.  The  minis- 
ter of  pnbUo  works  has  the  superintendence  of  all  roads  and 
ways,  natnrat  or  artificial,  by  land  or  by  water.  A  special 
department,  called  Admini^raiion  da  FonU  et  ChavMt6e§, 
assisted  by  a  conacil  with  the  minister  as  its  pnsident,  is 
charged  with  the  management  of  that  important  branch  of 
|raUio  business :  569  engineen  and  inspectota,  and  315S 
inferior  officials  form  the  administntive  ataffi 

Beads  ate  either  national  dqpartmental,  mOitary,  or 
vwMof  (enaa  ioada}i.  National  nada  an  fc^  np  Mitji^ 
at  the  ezpMise  of  the  poblis  tnaawy.  Tba  depaitmenta 
have  to  provide  for  departmental  roads  and  a  portim  of 
the  military  roads,  the  rest  being  charged  on-  the  states 
As  to  cross  roads,  or  eA«m>«w  wicuuaus,  thqr  depend,  by 
an  awkward  anomaly,  on  the  ministiy  of  the  interin^ 
and  are  kept  up  by  Uie  communes,  or,  when  of  a  higher 
importance,  by  the  departments.  At  the  end  of  1811 
229  roada  were  classlGed  as  imperial  roads.  Hey  ex- 
tended over  a  length  of  46,500  kilometns  (3^894  miua)^ 
In  1815,  after  tu  territoir  of  France  bad  been  bnu^ 
back  to  ita  ancient  limits,  ^e  length  was  only  27,200  kilo- 
metres (16,901  miles) ;  in  1873  there  wen  223  na- 
tional roads,  giving  a  total  of  37,304  kilometres  (23,180 
miles),  3637  kilometres  (1633  miles)  of  which  are  sttll 
paved  like  a  street  The  average  brradth  of  that  class  of 
road  ia  16  metres  (53  feet  6  inches),  6  metree  for  thecanse- 
way,  G  for  the  tideways,  and  4  tot  the  ditches  and  embank- 
ment Although  \ki%  great  extension  of  railways  has  some- 
what reduced  tha  importancs  of  high  roadi^  it  baa  beea 
calculated  that  the  tra^  has  diiangecf  voy  little  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  departmental  ftwda  are  not  qnito 
eo  wide  as,  the  national  oaee,  their  average  breath  being 
13  metres  (39  feet).  In  1873  their  length  was  46,939 
kilometres  (29,167  miles):  Militery  roads  were  made  in 
the  west  of  France,  after  the  last  insurrection  of  Yend^ 
They  an  28  in  number,  distributed  in  the  department*  of 
Charantfr-Inf^eore,  Itle^Vihune,  Lojn-Inf&iMin^  Maine- 
et-Loire,  Utmone,  Sarthe,  Deuz-Sivres,  and  Tend^  and 
extend  to  a  length  of  about  1500  kOnnetrea  (932  milea). 

A  sum  of  nairiy  84  millions  of  francs  is  spent  yearly  for 
the  purpose  of«liuiking  new  loada  or  repairing  old  dnea. 
The  dumin*  vidnttiuf,  or  cross  roods  esteblishing  a  communi 
cation  between  rural  places  not  far  distant  from  each  other, 
are  managed  by  a  apedal  branch  of  the  department  of  the 
^i-  'ster  of  the  interior;  about  3000  ageHtfVoj/tn  ad 
42,000  eatUonniert  or  workmen  are  speciaUy  diaiged  with 
the  duty  of  keeping  them  in  repair.  In  1873  these  ntida, 
divided  into  three  dassea  acctudiag  to  Iheir  importaitoek 
wen  644,390  kihaietrea  (338,373  iLiles)  in  length,  and 
covered  a  surface  of  abont  370,000  bectarea  (915,000 
acres).  To  the  very  eonaidraable  resources  which  tbecon- 
mnnes  must  apply  to  the  extension  and  repair  of  their  ruml 
roads  the  Government  used  to  add'  a  yearly  grant  of 
11,600,000  franca;  but  thia  sunk  has  been  reduced  to 
5,750,000  franca  since  1873.  The  AniuUt$  of  the  adminit* 
tratton  of  the  Fontt  et  ChautiSet  mention  1 982  Urge  bridges, 
of  which  79  an  cast  iron.  The  chief  are  the  bridge  over 
the  Gironda  at  Bwdeau^  whidi  baa  17  ardies,  la  501 
metrfa<164S  feet)  in  kngtb,  and  coat  6,660,009  ftanca; 
thalwidge  of  'CBbiac^  over  the  rrw  Dtwdogne;  tha  4n» 
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ing^bridgB  a  FenfflU  at  final;  the  bridge  St  Esprit, 
ovw  the  Rhon^  with  18  uchxm  on  a  length  of  730  metres 
<SSO0  feet);  thou  of  Ttonhna^  Libonrne,  Toon,  end  Rooen ; 
Uie  new  bridge  (Pmit-I^eu/}  ud  the  bridge  of  UoA  at 
Peril ;  ud  the  bridge  of  Le  OnOIotUre  et  Ltoo^ 

Although  the  eyatem  of  railways  in  France  is  far  from 
being  to  complete  as  in  Eogland  aod  Belgium,  the  country 
is  now  traversed  by  grett  lines  vhidi  connect  together  all 
*he  prioc^  toinii;  and  lines  of  leu  importance  have 
^beeojnad^  or  will  ere  kmg  be  estaUished,  in  erery  dis- 
trict. The  chief  lines,  whiidi  are  worked  hy  powerful  oora- 
paniea&DderthesapwiDtendeDcao(thsitate,are->(1)  the 
Chemim  tU  fir  du  Ford,  which  ma  between  Paria  and 
Soissona,  Boulogne,  Calais,  Bonen,  Amiens,  ttc,  tranree  the 
cbel  districts  of  Ficordy,  and  reach  the  Betglon  terri- 
tory at  Qnidmin  and  at  Toomay ;  (2)  the  Chanint  dt 
f*r  de  F£it,  from  Paris  to  Btrmsbur^  Holhonse,  and  Basel 
in  Switstriwd,  through  Alsace,  with  branch  hoes  to  Sedan, 
Het^Lozemboarg  Rheuoa,  SaRegnemiaes,  Ac.,  joining  BcU 
gianand  Pnueian  railways  at  sereral  poiots>of  thefron- 
,tier;  (3)  the  CAmuu  d«  fer  de  tOiud,  which  tcsTerse 
Nonnsndy  in  erety  direction,  and  eoonect  Paris  with  the 
to*ns  ef  Brittany  ;  (4)  the  ChaniM  d«  fir  ttOritaiu, 
which  go  to  Nantes,  Bordeaux  Limoges,  Boorges,  and  Ton- 
lonse ;  (5)  the  Ghemiju  dt  fer  dt  Parit  <k  Lyon  H  Ala 
MidUaranie,  which  connect  the  ralley  of  the  Seine  with 
that  of  the  Bhooe,  and  hare  branch  lines  to  St  fitienne, 
CaennoDt-Fantad,  Grenoble,  Tonlda,  Oette*  esta- 
blishing regular  and  direct  commnnieation  betweea  France 
■nd  Switsedud,— the  railways  of  SaToy  being  also  worked 
by  the  same  company.  I%ria  is  the  starting  point  and  the 
•dmlnistratiTe  centre  of  all  these  lioea.  Another  great  line 
worked  by  the  Compa^ig  du  Midi,  starts  from  Bordeaux, 
whidi  it  eoonectB  with  Cette  and  Bayonne,  with  branches 
between  Bajoone,  Tonloue,  and  Foiz,  Ageo  and  TarbM, 
Tooloas*  and  Audi,  Uontoellier  and  Milhan,dr&  Through 
this  Una  ^ain  Is  bronght  lnto  eommnDi9ation  irith  France. 

He  other  lines  worthy  of  auntioD  are— the  railways  of 
tha  Cautnutas,  coanecting  La  RoehHur-Toa,  la  Bochelle, 
Boehefort,  Cuntras,  Angooltaie,  Saintes,  Limoges,  aod  St 
Jean  d'Ajigdy;  the  line  from  CSuuany  to  St  Gobain;  the 
railway  of  tbe  docks  of  St  Onen,  Paris ;  the  line  from 
Dunkirk  to  Fomay  (Belgian  frobtier) ;  those  from  Epinay 
to  Talars,  from  B^thune  to  Lille,  from  Somaiu  to  Anxin 
■ad  the  Belgian  twritory,  from  Vitr6  to  FougAres,  aod 
tnm  Perpignan  to  Fntdes ;  the  M&loc  railway ;  the  Ven- 
dfe  railways ;  and  the  Chtmm  4»  fir  i/»  ennftiir^  vhidi 
cneirdes  Paris. 

The  capital  required  for  the  making  of  these  railways  has 
been  calculated  at  not  less  than  10,000,000,000  francs— 
which  gjres,  for  a  total  length  of  21,987  kilometres  (1 3,662 
miles),  an  arerage  of  2S7,0OO  francs  per  kilometre,  or 
£19,118  per  English  mile.  The  sUte  has  granted  and 
adll  grants  large  aums  to  the  companies ;  but  in  return 
Ihqr  are  snbieet  to  a  tax  in  proportion  to  their  traffic^  a^ 
well  as  to  other  does,  whidh  are  a  eonsideiable  source  of 
rerenne  to  the  pablic  trsatary,  the  profit  rsaltzsd  by  it 
haTing  been  0S,M2,33O  franca  in  1873.  Tlie  grearly  re- 
ton*  A  the  eiNDpaiiies  diow  an  avwaga  ineome  of  6i0 
milliona  of  francs. 

All  navigable  rivers  are  state  proper^.  A  table  is  sub* 
joined  of  the  navigable  rivers  arranged  by  basins,  with  the 
length  of  their  oavigaUe  contse,  and  also  of  the  canals 
and  the  small  riven  which  have  been  eonvBrted*into  canals. 
Owii^  to  the  cheap  of  transport  br  water,  canal 
tiaffio  hw  been  but  Uttle  iiynrad  1^  the  exteiision  of  rail- 
wayed this  inexpensive  way  of  conveyance  being  used  for 
heavy  goods  whenever  praelicabla.'  In  187S,  1,731,070,913 
kilomtrle  tons  (aboht  1.748,000  OOOtons  avmrdnpois)  were 
.«n^  hgr  rinr  aod  cuud  navigation,  bondaa  176  ffSM3i 
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cubic  metres  (330,033.000  eaUs  jraids)  of  wood  or  Mr 
fiattL   The  dnties  levied  mthaaegoodiaiiiouitad  to 

than  4,177,940  francs. 
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France  is  bat  very  inadequately  provided  with  harbours ; 
her  long  tract  of  coast  washed  by  the  Atlantic  and  tha  Bay 
of  Biscay  has  acarcely  three  or  tour  good  seaports,  and 
those  on  the  southern  shore  of  ^e  channel  form  a  striking 
coutrasUo  the  spacioua  maritime  inlets  on  the  English  stdft 
To  begin  from  the  north'^ast,  Dunkirk  has  a  amaU  harbour, 
enlarged,  however,  by  docks,  and  approached  in  the  Dutch 
manner  by  a  canal  loading  from  the  sea.  Calui^  one  of 
the  but  porta  on  the  coast,  is  not  to  be  compared,  with 
Dover.  Boulogne  has  a  roadstead,  which  has  been  of  lata 
greatly  deepened  and  improved.  The  p$rt  of  Dieppe  is  cot* 
poeed,  and  of  coarse  uoauitable  for  winter.  The  best  mer* 
cantile  harboar  in  the,  north  of  France,  Le  Havre-de-Grlc^ 
at  the  monpi  of  the  Seine,  has  large  basins  and  docks, 
formed  at  a  veiy  great  expeose.  Cherboorg  is  now  a  port 
and  arsMud  of  great  utility  and  importance  to  the  navy; 
its  roadstead,  extensive  hot  open,  lias  a  aea-wall^affiwdiiig 
protection  from  the  swell  of  the  sea;  and  ita  ipacioas 
docl^  oEcavated  sines  the  beginning  of  this-oaatniy,  at  aa 
expeniB  of  £3,000,000  sterling,  is  capable  of  contabui^ 
fifty  sail  of  the  line.  St  Male,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Brittany,  possesses  a  good  and  large  harbour^  with^quaya 
extending  to  a  length  of  2,95S  metree  (3231  yards);  ita 
entiance  ia  protected  t^r  fortified  islets,  Brittany  als» 
posaeBHB  Btm^  the  gtMt  maritime  port  o(  tha  Atlaatit 
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for  the  nav]r»  and,  ia  the  Bootih-VM^  LorieTit  Froeeeding 
fortheil  to  the  soath,  we  And  Hantm,  with  ita  two  porta 
st  the  moQth  of  the  Loire,  Rumboeof  and  St  Kazaire; 
Lea  Sablee  d'Olonne,  now  coDoeoted  with  laTorpooI  hy  a 
Kgttlar  aervice  of  Bteaai«rs;Jftocbefort,  oa  the  Charente, 
one  of  the  great  dockTarda'  a&d  -  naval  statlona;  La 
Boehell^  a  amall  but  aeonre  harbour ;  and  Bordeaux^  where 
the  Qironde  is  nearly  eqnal  in  width  to  the  Thanm  at  Lon- 
don. From  ^15  there  ia  no  aeaport  worthy  of  mention 
mtil  woiMdi  Bi^cHUie^a  plaoeof  diffienUaeeaefc  Onthe 
Xeditarranesn,  Fttoea  haa  the  porta  Cette,  MaieeiUea 
(the  moat  epaeion  and  aeeore  on  the  eoeat),  Nice,  and  the 
peat  maritime  pm^  matit  and  dockyard  of  Toi^hNL 

XL  Agrievltvr*. 
The  mrol  population  of  Fiance  is  eqnal  to  about  a  half 
of  the  total  nambeT  of  the  inhabttanta.   The  eensoa  of 
1672  gave  a  return  of  18,613,326,  or  62'7l  per  cent,  of 
"~     Am  whole  popolation.    That  nomber  was  divided  thus: — 

ZssAamtn  living  on  tbeir  Mt«tei   0,007,758 

Farmen  tnd  tMiuti'.   4,270,066 

OarduMit  and  niuMiTTnen   878,827 

WoodeatttM  and  chtnotl  bnmtn.   270,748 

Btmate  -   040,811 

Deylaboum   8,265,618 

imiMi  la  the  general  description  of  the  conntn,  some  Jnfor- 
fcy*'  mattott  has  been  given  as  to  the  netore  of  uie  soil  and  ita 
"""^  TarioiH  kinds  of  prodnee,  which  moat  be  mpplemented  bare. 

extent  tA  agtienltaral  improvement  in  Franca  since 
tha  £rst  BavdntioB  haa  eertaioly  been  leas  than  in  Ei^Iand 
and  Scotland,  and  it  haa  been  repeatedly  aud  that  this  io- 
fetiorby  had  its  chief  caose  in  the  insigniBcant  size  of  the 
ocenpancies,  a  feature  of  French  agrictdtnre  which  Arthur 
Young  obeured  in  his  time,  but  which  has  been  much  in- 
ereaaed  \fj  the  law  obliging  a  father  to  make  an  almoat 
aqnal  division  of  his  property  amongst  his  obiMren.  It 
would  be  perhnpe  nearer  the  truth  to  eay  that  generally 
the  more  fertile  a  country  is  the  less  care  the  inhabitants 
take  to  cultivate  it ;  if  we  add  to  this  the  in^oenoe  <^  the 
^\wBA*»^  which  makes  country  people  more  frugaJ,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  indolent,  we  shall  be  able  to  acconot 
for  the  difference  in  the  state  of  agricultnre  as  between  the 
northern  and  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  It  does 
not  appear,  tu^wever,  that  land  thus  divided  produces  leas 
ia  proportion  than  largo  estates,  and,  notwUhatanding  the 
great  progreaa  that  Franca  has  atill  to  make,  it  is  in  an 
agrieoltuml  [joint  of  view  as  rich  as  any  other  coantty. 

Tlw  ^atistitpu  OjgtcteUt  gives  a  statement  of  the  average 
alna  61  land  per  hectare,  and  the  average  rent  ptud  for  it, 
diitinguiahing  in  each  case  three  classes  of  land,  thus 
(1)  Lsndfl  under  tOl&ge  :  value,  3066,  2175,  1355  fnncs; 
rent,  96,  69,  45  francs;  (2)  meadows ;  value,  1161,  3958, 
2022  francs;  rent^  162,  104,  72  francs;  (3)  vineyards: 
valao,  3564,  2638, 1783  franca ;  rent,  139,  9^  68  francs. 

ne  Tsloe  of  wood  varies  from  2877  to  1436  francs  for 
the  forests,  end  from  1081  to  569  frtmca  for  copsewooda. 

The  cultivation  of  grun  has  always  been  the  chief  bnsi- 
ness  of.Froich  agri^nltnristfl.  In  1873  about  13,000,000 
hectares  were  under  thie  crop,  and  in  1875  this  had  in- 
creaaed  to  aboot  15,000,000,  distributed  thus: — 


imp 
had 
nht 
■dnot 


halt 


ActatM. 

AvwutCrof 

Bj«  

6,0e«,41ft 
603,178 
1,012,601 
1,118,071 
8,163,466 
677,626 
606,908 
40,884 

HaoteUbM 

ia-04 

12-60 
10*86 
H7B 
21-88 
'  14-85 
14-72 
12-24 

HwtoUteM. 
88,861,193 
6,287,301 
20,770,867 
18,782,827 
67.801,005 
0,722,257 
8,018,862 
619;0U 

Wheat  sells  at  prices  vnying  from  20  to  26  francs  a 
hectolitre  (46s.  6d  to  60a.  6d.  a  quarter),  and  eaet%  the 
agriculturist  about  17  franca  50  oentimes  8d.  Bquarter)u 
The  quantity  which  is  produced  in  France,  large  as  it  is, 
does  not  meet  the  wanta  of  the  population,  and  several 
milUoQs  <A  hectolitres  are  evei^  year  imported  from  Russia* 
Fmasia,  Roamania,  Spain,  Ihdy,  Fgyp^  and  America. 

The  cnltiva^D  of  meslin  and  rye  is  on  the  decline ; 
wherever  the  progress  of  agricoltoral  science'had  succeeded 
in  making  a  poor  soil  more  rich  and  fertile^  wheat  taken 
their  place^  as  being  better  and  more  profitable. 

The  area  allotted  to  b|rl^  haa  been  mmi  the  aama 
for  s  long  period,  and  is  likely  to  remain  aa  The  same 
may  be  said  of  maise^  nliidi  is  especially  cultivated 
in  the  east  and  sooth-weat,  and  of  buckwheat,  which  in 
Auvergne  and  Brittany  forma  no  small  part  of  the  food  of 
the  inbabitonta.  Oata  ue  extMrnvely  cultivated,  and 
yieU  a  good  return ;  this  crop  was  on  the  increase  from 
\m  to  1862,  but  has  since  been  almost  stationary. 

Potatoes  form  a  very  important  article,  occupying  in  Other- 
1873  1,176,496  hectares  (2,907,290  acree^  and  yielding  «^ 
120,410,929  hectoHtres  (331,274.554  buaheU). 

The  other  crops  are  tualated  hero  with  the  results  they 
yielded  for  1873  :— 


Pease,  beonii  Jtc  

Chettnuts.  

Coin  tnd  other  i^t-  j 

sinooi  plants  { 

OliTo  tnetb   


Beet  

Hopa.  

Tobacco  

Hemp  

Flax  


BMltRa. 

Amiedrofi 

MIL 

HWtelttna. 

322,681 

18-74 

4,434,107 

482,247 

18-68 

,  4,667,881 

214,808 

1S-S4 

2,968,441 

148,626 

4,504,010 

QnhrtelU 

■263,835 

306 

77,436,100 

3,528 

14 

60,244 

14,868 

IS 

172,523 

06,621 
87,671 

6-28 

603,041 

676 

608,017 

10,000 

20 

810.808 

I  The  (ttfiiM  M!tr<iaal«  4  a  iMi  llMt  S  Cfk 

Meadows,  both  natural  and  artificial,  are  very  numeroua  U«ado«s 
in  France,  and  give  a  higher  return  ^'an  any  other  kind 
of  land.    Artificial  meadows,  sown  with  clover  or  laceme, 
have  considerably  increased  in  eztBtt^  as  wtU  be  seen  from 
the.  followiog  comparative  table :-— 


UOL 

UK 

un.  - 

ArtiQcul  meadowa... 
nataiwa  of  Tariom  ) 
kinds  1 

105,108,888 
47.268,674 

22,600,000 

120,290,220 
84,806.847 

30,049,868 

160,096,847 
10^688,878 

80,868,808 

174,800,662 

250,146,934 

303,114,121 

The  vineyards  cover  4*27  per  cent  of  the  surface  of  Vine* 
France,  and  are  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its  ogncoltural  rants, 
wealth.  They  on  to  be  found,  more  or  less,  in  evety  die 
trict,  except  in  ten  northern  departments,  via.,  Calvodoe, 
O&tes-du-Nord,  Crease,  Finistire,  Manche,  Nord^  Otne, 
Fas-de-Calaia,  Seine-Inf^rieare,  and  Somme.  In  1862, 
occordbg  to  ^^istical  docnmenta  then  piaUiahed  hy  the 
Qovemment,  the  departmenta  in  which  toe  Tine  was  moat 
eztenrively  cultivated  were— H4raalt  (162,172  heetaraaX 
Chonnte-Inf^rieoie  (157,753),  Qironde  (126,220X  Charenta 
(100,008),  Oers  (94,790),  Oard  (94,200),  Dordogne 
(87,252),  Aude  (81,869).  Var  (79,040)^  Lot^tOaronne 
(69,166).  The  vintage  of  1876  gave  a  total  of  aboot 
41,846,748  hectolitres  (921,033,017  gallons). 

The  census  taken  in  1872  gave  2,882,86 1  aa  the  total  Uva 
nnmber  of  horses,  comprising  400,454  colts,  361,664  "t*^ 
stallions  of  4  yean  and  upwards,  872,911  eel4ing%  and. 
U67,8S2  mare»   The  i«mbMrDi^^i|^t!?iep^[e 
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and  of  iMBB  iSQfiSS.  Tlw  returns  for  tlia  aame  Tear 
KftV  10,033k7ie  li«ad  of  eattk  and  '2i.707.496  shsepi 
Tha  goati,  particnlady  namsroaB  in  Conuca  and  soma 
moDntaiooos  parts,  were  1,791,725.  Tho  addition  of 
2,500,000  boeltiTes,  of  a  total  Tolne  of  aboat  82,800,000 
rrancs,  58,300,000  poaltry  of  all  kiodo,  and  2,300,000 
dogs  complet«a  the  enameration  iu  ila  priadpal  divisions 
of  the  lire  stock  of  agricaltaral  FraDCOb 
Wxlatrjr  Id  FmoGfl  the  interests  of  agricoUnra  an  entnisted  to 
''jV**  a  special  minister.  Under  him  aie  general  inspectors, 
f^*"^  vhow  dtttjr  it  is  to  visit  the  different  ports  of  the  coaDtry, 
•nd  to  report  on  their  lespectiToposiUoa  and  waDt&  Theaa 
reports  sarra  to  datmniDe  th}  distribatioD  of  grants  and  ra- 
wards  which  the  stats  di^naes  every  yrar.  la  1869  the 
jamttf  money  given  as  relief  in  cases  of  flrei^  cattle  disease, 
and  damage  caused  by  storms,  frost,  or  ezcessire  drooght, 
floods^  and  other  accidents,  amounted  to  2,171,340  francs. 
As  rewards^  the  state  gives  premiums  to  the  owners  of  the 
'  best  staUiooB  and  broodmares  (826,000  francs  in  1873);  it 
aapporta  by  grants  riding  schools  and  establishments  fur 
training  horses  (160,500  francs),  gives  prizes  for  race- 
hones  (404,600  franca),  and  dtstnbntes  aboat  1,400,000 
francs  a  year  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  agricul- 
tural societies.  The  principal  object  of  these  socioties  is 
the  organisation  of  provincial  ahovs  of  cattle,  impbrneots, 
and  agricalturol  produce,  under  the  name  of  amicft  affri- 
eoln.  The  Government  lias,  besides,  founded  institations 
that  are  entirely  nnder  its  management  and  belong  to  the 
«tate.  Such*tn  the  slieep-folds  of  HanM^ngiy  (ftwJe- 
Calais)  and  Bambonillet  (Saine^t-Oiae),  tiie  eow4unue  of 
Corbon  (Calvados)  for  the  breeding  of  Daiham  eoira  Miy, 
and  the  harat  or  stallion  stables.  These  atobles,  contain- 
ing togethtf  aboqt  1085  horsei,  and  kept  at  an  expense  of 
3,844,000  fnne^  are  ostablisliad  in  22  central  towns,  and 
send  ataUions  every  year  to  340  stationn.  Two  great  bonking 
•stablishmenta  have  been  founded  in  order  to  help  those 
who  are  engaged  in  agricaltaral  bnstncss.  The  one,  the 
€ridit  fonder,  grants  loans  on  land  securities ;  these  loans 
amounted  for  the  year  1872  to  45,482,242  francs  60  cen- 
times, divided  am^ng  1156  borrowers.  The  other,  the 
trtdit  offrieott,  which  dates  from  1860,  disconnta  bills  and 
lends  on  personal  or  other  8ecurit7,  but  always  with  the 
object  of  promoting  the  pn^^ress  of  agricultural  pursaita. 
In  187S  this  company  nc^tiated  bilb  to  the  value  of 
948  miUiottB  of  francs.  It  paid  the  same  year  a  dividend 
of  15  franci  for  each  SOO  francs  ehar^  The  eredU/onafrt 
which  is  an  older  inatitution  (1852),  paid  30  fruoca  for  each 
■hare  of  the  same  value. 

XIL  Matm/aeturet,  J/tna,  and  Qvarria. 

ttxtiU  One  of  the  foremost  branches  of  manufacture  in  France 
^amaho'  u  that  which  has  for  its  object  the  working  up  of  textile 
materials.  The  gross  amount  of  its  produce  is  not  less 
than  3,600,000,000  franca  a  year,  and  statistics  pub- 
lished in  1873  return  it  as  employing  308,481  men, 
306,898  women,  69,948  cliildren,  2777  steam-engines, 
and  about  9,600,000  spindles.  These  figures  relate  to 
the  period  between  1861  and  1665,  and  are  certainly  veiy 
much  leas  than  if  the  ennmaration  had  bean  taken  more 
Tocsntly. 

VlBUL  The  flax  gathered  in  I87S  weighed  54,874,740  kite- 
grammes  (1,081,376  cwt),  and  represented  a  minimnm 
valne  of  84  milUana  of  franca ;  to  which  must  be  added 
10,188,731  kilogrammes  (200,766  cwt)  of  hemp,  at  an 
average  priea  of  one  franc  a  kilogramme.  Aboat  800,000 
apindlea  are  kept  busy  with  tluii  materioL  In  this  branch 
of  trade  the  department  of  Nord  ranks  first ;  it  manufao 
turea  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  linen  pro- 

\i  dnoad.  Sain^  Sartha,  Muna^t-Lmre,  Sei^Inf^rienre, 
*       Catvadoa,  IIla^t-TUaioe,  LototOaronn^  Tndre-9t■Lcnr^ 
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and  6einfr«t-0ise  are,  nozt  to  the  department  qf  Kotd, 
the  chief  aaata  of  this  industry. 

'The  cotton  msnufacture  has  its  centra  in  Nurmandy,' 
More  than  a  third  of  the  total  produce  of  the  French  coUoe 
looms  eomes  from  the  department  of  Seine-Infdrienre ; 
Nord,  Voages,  Calvados,  Aisne,  Anbe,  Ome,  Mense,  and  Euq 
have  also  a  large  share  in  the  production  of  cotton  yam  and 
cotton  cloth.  The  deportment  of  BbOoe  is  fomooa  for  ite 
cotton  mnalins,  the  value  of  which  is  not  less  than  S8 
millions  of  franca.  Meorthe  producea  a  sposinl  kind  of 
trimming  valued  at  about  3  millions  of  franca  »  year. 
French  cotton  gooda  cannot  cope  in  chcopneia  with  the 
English,  bnt  the^  ase  of  fine  qmdity,  and  on  this  acconnt 
cmnmand  a  sale  in  the  markets.  In  the  ahwnee  of  antb- 
entie  docnments^  wa  may  safely  estimate  the  prodnce  of 
cotton  mannfactaro  for  1872  at  500  millions  of  francs,  and 
the  plant  engogod  in  the  trade  at  6  millions  of  spindles 
and  2C0  millions  of  looms  of  varioos  kinda  The  low  of 
Alsace  has  been  a  heavy  blow  to  the  cotton  trade  of 
France. 

In  the  woollen  factories  3,200,000  spindles  are  employed, ' 
giving  work  to  more  than  1742,000  people.  Wool  fabrics 
amoant  iu  value  to  1,200,000,000  francs,  6gares  vhieli 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rolnation  of  Count 
Chaptal  in  1812,  which  was  not  above  250  millioos  ot 
froncs.  Large  manufoctnting  houses  are  to  be  found 
especially  in  the  departments  of  Ardennes  (Sedan),  Konl 
(Lille,  Cambrai,  ^c),  Mame,  £are  (Lonviers),  Hiraidt; 
while  Khftne  is  noted  for  shawls,  Boachea-du-RhAiie  for 
washing  and  Oombing,  Calvados  for  wool  yama,  Aisne  for 
both  yarns  and  tiasnefl;  Ande  for  drapery,  Ac  Theapeeial 
mannfaetare  of  Peris  is  that  of  ahawla,  domusks  for  iBrni- 
tnre,  merinos,  end  lighter  fabrics  as  gauzes,  mnsliiu, 
bareges,  Ac 

The  rearing  of  silk-worms  and  the  piodnction  of  sOk  cao ' 
be  traced  far  back  in  the  industrial  histoty  of  France.  The 
first  Avignon  pope,  Clement  V.,  is  aaid  to  hnvo  introiteced 
the  first  silk-worms  and  tlie  fint  nnlberty  treea  (1306). 
This  branch  of  indnstty  soon  assilmed  a  national  character, 
and  all  kings  who,  like  XjOUs  XL  and  Henry  IV.,  csred 
for  the  progress  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  gave  it 
encouragement  and  privileges.  In  1780  France  produced 
6,600,000  kilogrammes  of  cocoons  (14,649,104  A),  having 
a  value  of  15,500,000  francs.  The  fijlowiog  taUe  shows 
the  progress  made  in  the  rearing  of  wUc-wonnB  &tn  t&it 
data:— 


Tcan 

WdghtofCoeooaa. 

TdM. 

tttoirnmmrt 

Cwt 

1781-88 

6,200,C00 

133,187 

17B9-1800 

8,000,000 
4,200,000 

58,118 
83,781 

9,800,000 

1801-1807 

18,600,000 

1808-13 

8,147,800 

101,488 
103,483 

17,503,868 

1818-20 

8,300,000 

31,630^000 

1821-30 

10,800,000 

213,608 

'  44,080^000 

1831-40 

11,537,000  ■ 

227,183 

42.840,000 

1841-48 

17,500.000 
24,254,000 

844,831 

88,500^000 

477,811 

91.818,000 

ar* 

S6,000,000 

812,838 

117,000,000 

188S 

188,746 

81,918.817 

1867 

H.0S2,945 

377, 4M 

98,580,818 

1889 

8,076,H8 

ISL144 

187S 

'«^707,S8I 

t¥  V  J 

These  9,871,116  kilogrammes  of  eoeoona  ff.n  tXfiOO 
kilt^rammes  (12,647  cwt)  of  raw  ailk.  Twoity-ooa  de- 
partments are  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  sllk-wonna,' — 
tboee  which  yield  the  laigeet  prodnce  being  Gard,  Drfim^ 
Ardiche,  Tauduae,  Bonchee-du-Khfine,  Var,  Uhn,  B4fuh^ 
Baases-Upes,  After  having  nndsrgone  the  vaiioaB 

operations  which  transform  the  coeomi  into  regular  yam. 
the  silk  goes  to  the  b^fe^^gfe 
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worm  at  Ijoot,  hy  130,000  loomi,  bdoogiag  to  400  &nni, 
with  DMiij  800,000  ▼orketB,  who  every  year  prodnoe  ulk 
goods  to  a  T&lae  of  about  160  miUioaa  of  fraDCS. 
N  The  nutDofactare  of  lace  gl-rm  employment  to  240,000 
women  at  Atea^on,  BaiUeol  (Talenciennea),  lille,  Chan- 
tOlf,  Caen  and  Bayenz,  Mireconrt,  Le  Pay,  aad  Paris ;  and 
there  are  1M},000  embroiderers  spread  OTer  Faru^  Lyons, 
Naocy,  Epioal,  Toara,  Mirecoort,  LaQ^rille^  Hombiireo, 
St  Hihiel,  St  Di^  Alen9on,  Tarate,  Caeo,  Le  Pay,  LiU^ 
Cembrai,  St  Quectin,  &ts.  The  two  iudostries  ooatribate 
to  tlie  poblio  wealth  about  90  millions  of  francs  every 
•  yew, 

dmj.    Coitoa  liouaiT  has  its  cuitral  point  in  the  department 
ot  the  Anbe,  vool  in  Fieurdyf  and  lilk  at  Ktmee,  Lyons,  u>d 
Psrii;  tba  list  tlso  mannf^ictnres  nearly  the  wktAa  prodnee 
(tf  Fnoee  in  linen  hoaiecy.   The  nnnoal  vslne  of  tlus 
bmneh  of  indnstiy  may  be  stated  approximately  at  300 
millions  of  francs. 
«.       The  number  of  Bboemakers  is  aboTe' 83,000,  and  they 
kbt-  enq>toy  abont  120,000  workmen  and  asaiatanta.    Shoeq  of 
doth  (etaiiMom)  are  made  by  819  firms,  employing  5200 
workmen  and  assistants ;  and  wooden  ehoea,  an  important 
tmneh  of  the  buunesa,  are  mads  chiedy  in  the  departments 
of  Cantal,  Ome,  -Sarthe,  Vosgea,  Yauclose,  and  Puy-de 
Ddme,  and  in  Brittony,  by  34,700  makers,  assisted  by 
77,500  workmen.    It  has  been  calculated  that  this  article 
TM.  has  a  value  of  abont  630  millions  of  francs.    Paris,  Ore- 
noble,  Lnn^Tille^  VendAme,  Blols,  B^en,  Annouay,  and 
Kiort  are  the  duef  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  ^oies, 
which  represents  a  som  of  abont  70  millions  of  franca. 
m       Hats  and  etps  are  made  every  year  to  the  Talne  of  00 
>^  miUion%  by  6300  honses^  employing  about  24,000  workmen. 
Uillinexy,  chiefly  nnde  in  I^ui^  gives  work  to  abont  4000 
person^  most  of  whom  an  iromeo.   It  may  be  valued  at 
35  miUions  of  franca.   Ttilon  and  ontfitteis  of  aU  kinds 
wuiber  abont  74,000^  and  give  work  to  83,000  workmen, 
seamstresses,  and  shop-asnstanta 
•I       Beet  sugar  is  extensively  made  in  the  north  of  Franca 
^-   Tha  nannfaetnra  of  this  sugar  in  a  nw  itato  was  thus 
dirtribata^  for  tba  year  1876 

ritiniiiiiiiw  Cwl 

AAme   9i,l21,9M  1,827,0U 

Boni   111,114,778  S,I88,«* 

Oiaa    41,867,893  815,181 

Pu-dB-Cakfs   60,102,110  1,184,378 

Sommo   67,747,641  1,834,937 

'  Odier  D^iutmniU   76,817,003  1,49S,»S1 

These  quantities  are  produced  by  aboi'.t  510  mannfoo- 
torim.  Ninety  establishments  ore  especially  engaged  in 
lefining  the  fiist  produce  extracted  from  beetroot,  or  from 
the  sugar  cane;  abont  180,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  are 
taeeiv^  aonaally  from  the  colonies,  French  and  foreign, 
by  these  refining  estaUishmenti^  whidi  en^itoy  341)0 
wwasni  The  yearly  value  of  the  mannfsctnre  amounts 
to  140  miniona  of  franca. 

Wfnt^  traaels)  and  the  jnioe  of  the  beetroot  are  the 
nliatanoefl  from  which  the  largest  quantity  of  the  alcohol 
produced  in  France  is  extracted!  About  3500  firms  are 
aagagad  in  distOlatioa ;  the  produce  for  the  year  l875-76 
wisdivided  thna :— 

ntiWlllllHi  qiltM. 

Heabol  dlstiUed  bom  wine   il6,M7  9,185, 895 

^,    '       „        Mm  ud  petstoee  97.487  2,145,317 

"           „         bMtrwt.:.   816,OM  8,938,673 

Z          -M         twade   881,734  16,004,789 

„        othv  mbrtucea.  48,017  1,058,888 


l.SW,S09  84,296,881 

To  Ob  4S9.e48  heetoUtrea  (9,456,409  galloia)  at«  to  be 
added,  diatiUed  by  amaU  ^opcieton  who  do  not  manuhc- 
twa  modi  more  than  for  their  own  consumpUon,  and  era 
koowD  hy  the  name  of  louilUwa  <U  em.    Kormandy  and 


Brittany  are  the  chief  centres  for  the  production  of  oidec 
In  1876  abont  7,035,669  heetolitrea  (164,846,539  gaDoas) 
were  mannfaotured.  There  ere  about  3200  Ivewen^  who 
send  ont  not  leas  than  7,400,000  Ifpctolitrea  of  bear 
(163,871,643  gallone),  worth  about  300  millions  of  franca ; 
bnt^  as  hope  are  but  little  cultivated  in  France,  3  mil- 
lions of  franca  are  epent  yearly  in  importitag  tiiem.  The 
largest  manufactories  of  vini^ar  are  in  the  departments  of 
Loiret  and  Lotre-Znf^rienre ;  it  is  made  almost  exclusively 
from  wine,  but  malt  and  some  other  substances  are  now 
beginning  to  be  used.  The  total  valoe  is  about  3  miUions 
of  franca. 

The  dressing  and  tanning  of  hidea^nd  sVina  has  greatly  Tusl^ 
increased  of  Me  yean ;  it  now  r^resenta  a  snm  400 
millions  of  francs,  or  about  a  million  of  fiianca  mwe  than 
inl86^ 

The  i»inripal  aoiq^  mannfactories  are  at  HaiseiDei^its  pn^  8o^ 

ductton  bdng  800,000  quintals  (1,576,354  cwt);  Nantea 
and  Paris  hold  the  second  rank.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  France  prodooes  annualiy  2  millions  of  qnintsls 
(3,940,886  cwt.)irfsoapL  Gandles  are  chiefly  mads  at  Paris.  CuuQeK 
This  branch  of  manufacture  has  a  total  value  of  300 
millions  of  francs,  whilst  the  prodnction  of  soap  amounts 
to450milliona  French perfnmeiy is appredated  through 
the  world,  and  gives  a  yaarly  retom  of  more  than  fiO  tamMij. 
millions  of  francs. 

The  departments  of  Yienne,  Seine,  Sarthe,  and  Fuy-  Potterj 
de-Dfime  are  the  centres  of  the  bbrication  of  earthenware  ^ 
and  bricks;'  in  Hante-Tienne,  Tar,  and  Oinmde  th^ 
special  manu^tnre  is  china.  In  1847  official  statistiea 
valued  at  85,964,000  franca  the  total  produce  of  that 
industry ;  bat  this  vnlne  has  certainly  more  than  doubled 
ainoe.  A  great  mannfactdiy  kept  bj  tba  itete  at 
Sivres  forssB  a  sehool  in  which  arUstio  wpAmon  are 
trained,  eo  that  the  art  is  maintained  in  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  Crystal  wares  are  made  in  eight  work^  esta> 
biiehed  in  the  departments  of  the  Meurthe-et-Moeellek 
Seine,  and  Oroe^  among  which  special  mention  must  be 
made  of  B&ccarat,  which  is  to  this  branch  of  industry  what 
Sevres  is  to  the  ceramic  Looking-glassee  are  a  very  im- 
portant article  of  manufacture  in  France, — that  coontry 
poBsessing  no  fewer  than  6  out  of  the  16  or  16  eatablish- 
ments  in  Europe.  The  principal  manufactory  is  at  St 
Gobain  (Aiane),  and  the  vatoe  <^  the  produce  of  the  xrhole 
is  above  14  millions  of  francs.  Qlaas  of  a  more  common 
kind  ia  made  in  about  290  establishments,  and  is  valued  at 
80  millions  of  ftoncs.  The  departments  of  ITord,  Hanta- 
Sodue^  Hmte-Loire^  AOiar,  Beiu»-Inf4ri«nie,  Buna,  Avey^ 
run.  Mid  Lobe  are  famed  for  common  window  and  plale 
glass ;  bottlea  are  c^veBj  manufaotored  in  the  departmnt 
of  Nord,  and  in  the  basins  of  the  Lojrt  and  Rbdne ;  tha 
moot  ancient  works  established  for  tfiis  manufacture  are 
at  Quiqnengrogne  (Aisne),  and  date  as  far  back  as  1391. 

The  most  important  paper-miUs  are  situated  in  Charente,  "PKfwt 
Pas-de-Calais,  Beine^t-Oise,  Is^  Tosges,  Ssine-Inf^rienre^ 
Seine,  Enre^  and  Seine-et-Mome.  Paris  is  celebrated  for 
its  paper4ianginga  and  stained  papers.  In  1866  Morean 
de  Jonnte  valued  the  produce  of  this  manufacture  at  > 
66  millions  of  francs.  Notwithstanding  the  special  tazea 
now  levied  oa  it^  tikis  amount  has  undoubtedly  increased 
by  a  large  sum. 

In  the  period  between  the  let  Kovember  1811  and  the  Bm^ 
31st  Decsmber  1673  603;849  vnnka  hara  bean  pnblished*^ 
in  France,  subdivided  thus  : —  stm^ 

Booka  and  pamphlets  in  all  UDgnsgos   48^617 

Engrmrinn,  mapi^  sod  pUsa.....   85,787 

l[Dai«apnUieatioM„  64,4a 

In  1873  die  number  of  puUieationa  vt  all  kittds  waa 

15,744,  3614  of  whidi  were  mndcat  works,  and^  ^§^]k^Tr> 
fEravingi,  mapa,  or  plana.    ProifiS^itiK  of  j>oUtiod)w^iC 

IX.  —  66  ^ 
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th«7  will  My  the  fioM  to  wbiah  the  pnM  Uw  often  nndera 
thtft  liaUs;  teearitjto  ths  unoont  ot  94,000  fnuiM  U 
nqoiied  in  tbe  depftrtnwot  of  Seino,  and  1^000  ftuios  in 
Ot*  othen.  If  tiwfi^t  tppeus  only  once  or  twice  a  wee^ 
the  nenritj  nqoiied  Ii  oi^y  18,000  franca  In  tlie  depart- 
miDt  of  6«iMr  and  6000  in  the  test  of  Fnaee,  The  papsr 
1HI  which  political  newBpapen  are  printed  is  charged  besides 
with  a  tax  of  20  franca  per  100  idlogrannnes  (aboat  8a.  fjd. 
percwL).  Notwithataodiog  this  854  political  newspapeia, 
210  of  which  were  daily,  wore  ptiblisDed  in  Fnnce  (61  of 
them  in  Paris)  in  1873.  Kon-political  periodicals  were  not 
fswerthaa  1220,  to  which  nnmber  Fans .  oontribtited  718, 
divided  thai :— religtons,  81 ;  edncatbnal,  21 ;  legal,  42 ; 
administntion,  18;  political  eeeoomyf  inturaDce,  and 
commerce,  40;  stodc-ezchange  in  tenets,  80;  medical,  64 ; 
natoral  philosophy,  46 ;  agricnltoral,  37 ;  military  and 
Baral,  23 ;  history  and  geography,  17 ;  fine  arta  and  arehi- 
teotare,  49;  literaiy  and  critiod,  66;  fashion  and  [the 
■mnsement  of  the  youngs  84 ;  archnological,  14 ;  pttblio 
works,  26 ;  technology  and  popular  science,  60. 

The  printing  and  bookewing  trades  are  carried  on  by 
about  7000  penoni^  who  may  ho  daased  as  follows : — 


Pull. 

Dqaftdnnta. 

ToUL 

88 

87 
lOU 

944 
•11 
'61 
»64 

losa 

I4W 
128 
4886 

PiintaiB  and  hthographen 

17S8 

5370 

7008 

Tia  principal  minea  which  Fnmce  paasessea  are  coal  and 
iron  mines.  Coal'^its  are  almost  exclnsively  confined  to 
the  east|  loatli-east,  and  north  <A  tbe  coantry.  The  richest 
departmenta  are  Kord  (239  square  miles),  Pas-de^Jalais 
(201),  Getd  (187),  Sadn»«t.Loire  (166). 'H^ranlt  (113), 
Loin  (110),  and  BoncheMn-BhAne  (107).  The  whole 
area  la  abont  3S00  square  mOee,  and  comprises  623  sepa- 
rate eoneetsiotu,- viucb,  however,  are  not  all  bung  worked. 
The  yield  of  cc«l  mines  in  1876  was  170,477,613  quintals 
(16,796,824  tons),  the  foUowing  being  the  U9Bt  prodnctire 
oistoicts: — 

Mmdm  rf  lb  KHtM  DtpartnieBU.  QntntalK 

Loin,  Rhena..-   M.nT.ISa 


Lain... 
AW«. 


AsUa— _ 


.Allicr.....   fi.JJ.'.trr 


OnlMMIM... 

Akan..—  


L.  DrM_._ 
H*ieiD(lwm  . 


BMKlut4m-HiU)iM,  V«r  _   I.i*i.m 

t.TST.SSI 
S,i7I,T0O 

1  ,Hi)s,53a 
l,V7J,76a 

i,4M4n 
U*Ma» 

Un   l,08t4M 


lUiwH  

»».  Tan  -,_.„._.,.„ 
 Cnw*  ™™  

Buit«-S>Ao« 

Poj.de'DOma  .._,_..,„._„._._., 

 NIkm  

 8ata»«(-Lotn  ........  

.._  lbjMn«kBHlte..-.~..— 


>-Lalra  litln-JatMmtn,  MaliM.at-LiiU«... 

VoBTUt.  CMaMmia)'   J3tm*-tltm$,  Tcmdfe....— ....... 

Biuitn-ti'On*   Anier  —  

lUrt  Anur'...."   

SiUnM-ra^Ar|«nlIkn-...  ..  BbSoa.  

lUwlMUM-TmaWN,  Briaifon-..  BulM-Alpn,  Siriil* ......... .... 


P»i  *»  C>tolt..-...~._   84I.TM 

4J^,81l> 

!ins,M8 

VeaL  Feat  is  to  bs  found  in  40  departments,  but  especially  in 

Bomme,  Fas-de-Cslus,  Loire-Inf^eure,  Isire,  Oise,  Setne- 
efrOiMv  Aisoe,  Nord,  Donbs,  Uame,  Yoegea,  and  Anbe. 
The  eutttng  of  this  fuel,  so  oaefnl  to  the  poorer  dasses, 
ffjm  woA  to  from  30,000  to  40,000  men,  witosa  wages 
amoonttoatotalof aboat4inilluKUof fiaoes,  Themioee 
of  mineral  tar  yield  abont  3  millions  (rf  quintals  (396^566 
tons)  annually.  Sadne-et-Loire,  AUier,  and  Ard6die  are 
the  principal  centres  of  its  prodnc^on. 
Trance  is  very  rich  In  iron  mines ;  bat  as  these  aro 

ifoa-    '   BVNnlly  Ear- froia  tiie  districts  which  produce  coa),  the 


working  ezpenaei  are  couIdMsbly  inereaaad,  and 
times  to  au^  an  extent  that  the  metal  extracted  imnwfc 
repay  the  outlay  required  for  its  eztractioD,  and  the  minea 
have  to  be  abaodoned.  The  production  of  .iron,  howenr, 
is  OD  the  iocrease^  and  leaaiea  7^  millions  of  quintals 
^738,916  tons),  whidi  repreasnt  abont  lifiQOfiOO  quintele 
(1,428,671  tons)  of  pig-iron.  The  dataUs  in  qntntob  of 
this  prodoctioQ  tor  1876  are  appended : — 


Deputmenit.  nj-Iioa. 


AJlJer  

Ardkcfat  

Ardunu  

Ari4te  

Aabe ...  

ATfJTOa 

Boac3n*-da* 

RbtM  

ChanaU  ....... 

CbM- .  

Com  

CM»4'0r  

C4te«-dD-irorl  - 
Dordsna..-.-. 

DnlM  ... 

£«•  .......... 

nnMkn  

Ocrt  

HMia4BraaM 

Glnad*   

ni*.«.VIl»lM... 
lM4n_  

S»:::::::::: 


LdMt-ClMr..-. 

Lotra  

LolnJBfdtrara 
tiiti  HHtmiii 


MT.TM 
SOfl^ 
MI.TOO 
lOB.lSf 
1,100 
m^MO 

»(,000 

ULISt 

]IO,tOO 

WiO 

4a,uo 

•H,Ba 

fs.no 
i>,m 
n;m 

»T,«0 

U14W 

■(.mo 
IM,000 


Inm. 


<S.9M 
MS,1W 

M,«M 
e,TM 
«I,BM 
1I,IW0 

U.DOC 

M.sn 

S3,«l( 

m.tn 

17,000 
■;M> 

1.U0 

ie,9» 

Tl,Mt 

in.iio 

IS,M< 
■MOO 


fI>iW-]UnM»_... 
Mtranm  _ — .... 
«wirth»  It  Itowl 

lla«M  

MotMbu  ... 

KI»m  

oiM  .'.Z'.Z'Z'.Z"'Z'^. 

Onw  ...... 

Pu-4».CddL  

IliMW  rjiJniw  _.. 
Pritfn^OrlniMlM 
Haat-RUn  (BaUoit: 

Bb9a«   

HanltMM..  . 

Sidna.W-Lalri  ..... 

fiwtiM  

Sarota ............. 

Haole-Sftrola 

SdM  

8elDt-InHrt«nia 
Sdo»«M>lM...~— ., 
Son  DhL. ........... 

Tun .  

Tkm-el-Oaronna  ... 

(VMiiaa.  .  

VfKm.   

\tmiM.~^  


»,1H 
Ml.lM 

l,M7.»M 

1T<IM 


I.«t,US 


njat 

ltt,TSt 
4,S0M*T 
MM 


B&OM 
IS* 


injm 

tO*,UT 

imjat 
Uot 

11  .tu 

i,«i 

Uu 

im 

MO.MO 

»jm 

SJOO 

«s,no 

1.M0 
1T,«> 


In  some  iron-works,  especiiilly  those  which  are  established 
in  tbs  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  wood  is  still  used  as  fuel  t 
185,024  quintals  (18,266  tons)  of  iron  were  made  by  tbia 
process  in  1876,  The  production  of  steel  was  Ux  tli«  same 
year  2,618,767  quintds  (268,006  toni),  the  Ivgesfc  part 
of  which  came  from  the  departmcDti  of  Ldta,  Satoaet- 
Loirs,  Qard,  AUier,  Nord,  and  BhOne.  In  1864  thaieOtb?- 
were  64  minea  from  which  other  metals  than  iron  were  ex-'"'*"'*- 
tiacted,  viz.,  89  of  silver  ore  {gaihu  argnUi/irt  and 
alqu^ottx)  in  the  departmenta  of  Hsutes-Alpes,  Finistin, 
Gen),  Haute-Garonne,  XUe^et-Vilaine,  Is^  Loire,  Haut*> 
Loire,  LoE^re,  and  Pny-de-DOme ;  12  of  ^ppar  (Rh6i^  and 
Tosgea) ;  8  of  antimony  (Cental,  Hsnte-Loire,  Loiirt,  Pay- 
de-Dfime) ;  4  of  manganese,  and  1  of  nickel  There  were 
5066  men  employed  in  wraking  these  mines,  which  gave  a 
return  of  4,956,616  francs.  But  thew  statist  cannot  be 
relied  on,  except  for  the  year  of  their  publicatioa,  aa  old 
mines  are  constantly  dosed  and  new  onen  opened.  la 
1869,  for  example,  there  is  no  mention  of  silver  mines,  and 
the  mioee  of  manijanese  are  9  in  number  instead  of  4  as 
given  above. 

The  quarries  of  France  are  abont  24,000  in  number,  giv-  Qaanlss. 
ing  employment  to  more  than  88,000  men.  The  last  valua- 
tion of  tbe  produce  was  made  in  1B46.  and  amounted  to 
41 ,047,5 1 9  francs,  but  it  must  be  mudi  higher  now.  MarUe 
is  abundant,  especially  in  the  departments  of  ^rioAm, 
Bouches^lB-Bhdne,  Fuy-de-D6me,  H^rault,  Hautea'Alp^ 
Corse,  Ari^ge,  &e.  Alabaster  is  found  in  the  departments 
of  the  Yonne,  in  the  valley  of  Aape  (PyrinAet),  at  Lagny 
(Seineet-MsmeX  and  at  H<nftmertrB  (Puis).  Lithographie 
stones  are  common  in  the  departments  of  Ain,  Indre,  and 
Cdte-d'or.  Slates  sre  principally  eztrsctod  from  the  quar- 
ries of  Cherbourg  and  St  lA  (Uenche),  Angers  (Uaine- 
et-Loire),  and  Fumay  (Ardennes).  Limestone  is  abundaat 
in  50  departments,  and  38  yield  plaster. 

Paris  IS  the  chief  centre  of  the  mannfBctnre  of  artiBtie<3''ld  sad 

•objects  in  gold  or.  silver;  in  1860  the  woAmea  were**^'? 
18,731  in  namber,  disCribnted  among  SI99  cstoUMuDenti^ '"'^ 

land  the  business  was  transacted  to  the  value  of  not£irfrom 
184  uiillioiu  of  francs.  Lyons  hc^  the  aoccnd  place,  aad 
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thaaBordeaii^HAtHilleSrN'Imee,  Besan$oo»  QenooDt-Fsr- 
Tudf  ud  Tonlotue.  Thegnmnlneof  th*  Tariont  metab 
nud  hf  tite  tnd«  at  ths  same  period  wis  oknlated  at 
^  68,635,000  frsDCi,  ^ver  fonning  abont  a  third  of  tlie  whol«. 
The  manafactnro  of  watches  aod  cloefcs  yields  a  revenae 
of  30  millioiu  of  francs.  Larg»  iron  clocka  are  made  at 
Mores  (Jura);  tuiie>piece»  are  constrected  in  port  at  St 
Nicolas  d'Alternfoot  (Seine-Iaf^rieure)  and  at  ITcmtbdliard, 
and  Soiihed  at  Farb ;  watches  are  began  at  Umtb^ia^ 
and  Quaes  (Uaute-Savoie),  and  finished  at  Fans  and  B»- 
aaoeoD.  This  last  town  is  Um  central  place  of  the  trAde, 
and  nfoesents.  99^  per  cent,  of  the  total  mannfactare; 
10,000  persons,  men,  womei^  and  children,  are  employed 
in  this  tradi^  and  in  1873  th^  turned  out  135,370  gold 
Vid  25&|626  Bilrer  watches. 

Oommeree  is  natsrally  divided  into  home  and  foreign 
trade,  the  former  being  greatly  more  Important  than  ^ 
lattar.  It  is  imposaibls  to  give  a  strict  and  eoirect  nloa- 
tion  of  the  iolaod  traffic,  bat,  jodging  of  the  iriiola  from 
the  fsw  acceanble  details^  we  may,  wiUiont  ezaggetation 
estimate  its  amonnt  at  abont  35  or  40  thousand  miUions 
of  francs.  The  gross  weight  of  goods  conv^ed  throngh 
the  canals  and  navigabU  rivers  has  bsen  given  above 
(p.  518);  these  goods  principally  consist  of  c^als,  wood, 
stooei^  metals,  wines,  conij  and  other  heavy  materials, 
^lis  mode  of  conveyance  is  slow,  bnt  dteap,  the  doty 
leried  varying  front  1  to  S  isentimaB  per  1000  kikigrammeB 
per  lulMnetre^  i.t.,  the  maiimnm  nto  is  abont  |d.  a  toq 
pwBtile, 

The  ilmiifttTt*!™  of  poUio  wn-ks  published  in  1867  a 
tafalt  of  Uw  ttaAs  OD  Tianeh  lailwiTB  bj  goods  tnina, 
tnm  wfaieh  the  follow  ing  is  an  extract : — 

IMrhTcM. 

HannrM   631,»n 

Goals.  lI,S3S,fi«a 

Csnugei.   11,724 

HoriM  ..   218,504 


JfeMeTdH. 

Floor  end  eon.  S,Sn,3W 

Wim,  niriti^  and  viiw- 

gu  77  S;«70,42* 

Om«iT  and  proTtnona  1,836,678 

Hdalt   »,M8,317 

BoOdingButariiU.....  B,242,SM 


CattU   5,»2»,S67 

MiKelUncom  10,124,70* 


In  1M9  the  total  wogfat  of  goods  convey  ad  Ifpttite 
wUem  (goods  trains)  was  44,019^439>  metric  tons.*  Since 
dtftt  time  a  considerable  inertase  has  evidently  taken  place, 
the  conBeqnence  at  once  of  the  geaeral  progrea  of  corn- 
mere^  and  of  the  great  extension  of  railw^s. 

Tba  coasting  trade  has  always  been  of  great  importance 
in  France,  thoagh  it  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  England,  In 

1875  the  total  weight  of  goods  transpcvted  by  coasters  was 
2,023,659  tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  7000  tons  on  the 
pteoeding  year.  These  goods  were  of  Taribos  kinds, — 
bnildiag  materials  {25^171  tons),  wines  (235,595  tons), 
salt  (213,165  tons),  wood  (307,811  tons),  com  and  flour 
(199,401  tons),  coals  (125,243  tons),  being  the  chief 
alleles  in  the  general  traffic  62,396  Tcssela,  the  tonnage 
of  wUch  amounted  to  3,207,933  tons,  were  ongagsd  in  this 
trade,  while  in  1874  there  were  only  67,888,  of  2,962,414 
tons.  The  harboois  most  freqaented  by  coasters  are  Har- 
aeOles,  Le  Havre,  Bordeanz,  Dunkirk,  Boaen,  Cettes, 
IHsroa,  Kaates^  St  Nataire,  and  Boulogub 

TlM  animal  Modnce  of  rinc  and  pond  fishiitg  in 
dia  Interiv  of  France  may  be  ndaod  at  abont  10  mil- 
Boos  of  'Eranes.  Coast  fishing  waa  aarried  on  in  1871  by 
8996  boats,  manned  by  38,160  men,  with  a  tonnage  of 
68,617  tons,  giving  a  return  of  61,609,300  franca.  lu 

1876  the  increase  was  coneiderable,  the  number  of  the 
boats  being  20,159,  the  tonnage  101,862  tons,  the  crews 


'  Tta  ton  1mm  aad  to  wlat  folbwi  (u  w«ll  m  in  th«  UU«)  ia  lh« 
£MHh  BMffa  toa  ot  10  mlatali,  wUeb  U  abont  M  &  toM  tUn  tb* 
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68,651  bands,  and  tba  tevame  61,780l160  Snaei,  Ika 
samsyear  178TMnb,  witbatomiagaof  30,395  toeib  i&l 
manned'  1^  7800  men,  sailed  from  Frendt  porta  toAdi 
forcodoDtheeoasta  of  Newfoundland;  the  year  before  the 
number  the  boata  engaged  in  cod  fishing  was  168.  Tba 
average  vahie  of  Newfbimdland  fiatiuiea  is  catimBtod 
at  about  17  millions  of  francs.  The  rearing  of  oyttem  has 
of  lata  made  very  great  progress  in  France.  lirge  beds 
are  established  on  almost  eveiy  suitable  point  ot  the  coas^ 
OS  at  Cincale,  Aaroy,  Marsnne^  Oleroi^  and  Arcachott. 
The  last-named  ^aee  is  the  most  impoitsak  of  an,  the  beda 
buqg  not  fewer  than  2437,  whidi  gave  for  1876  a  return, 
of  3,941,309  franca,  represented  ^  196,866,450  oysters, 
4,700,000  of  which  were  shipped  to  Eqgland. 

In  1510  towns  a  duty  ia  levied  on  goods,  espedaUy  Upon 
provisions  and  liquors,  bronght  to  market  for  pnblio  sAe» 
or  dirooscd  of  privately.  In  1871  the  total  revenoe 
yielded  by  this  tax,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  octroi,"  was  156,490,936  franca,  divided  as  ftdkiws 

Trme*. 

Wiais  48,427,924 

Cider   2.771,748 

Bpirits   8,907,2»S 

Otherdrlnks  ie,624,o«> 


Tnata. 

Pae!  I7.704,H> 

Fodder...:   7,W«,1M 

Bnfl^naterials...  7,8»l,tSt 
HiNtUssem   iU9,9» 


TiQiiAmt.   41,847,475 

The  followiiM  table  shows  the  returns  of  the  octroi  tai^ 
in  ths  towns  whaie  it  yielded  mora  than  1  million  of  frsaca 
for  tba  jeara  1874  and  1876 

m4. 

tVta.  M,S8«^ 

LroM  ^.  s^io-ns 

UmElDc*  ..  «JSS,«9e 


Bnrdnas   

LUto  -r-    WMOt 

Kuite*  „   Mtun 

TooloaM   ^li^ 

^  >joam 

ijtefuvn 

1.1JU» 

  ntja* 

  M7.nt 

..„_  STOMD 

  iMtjaa 

.  . 

wcus 

  I,«M.1II> 

 „  TTMTS 

 LOSl^Ut 

  m;m 


SttUSMM  . 

UmUm  ... 
RmM>« 


AniMM   

Anfen..— ....... 

Huey  


TndM  ...... 


Toon  .......... 

VcrwIIlM  

Onuohle 


Fnnn. 
lM,t».llS 
1UM,4*T 

».mjn 

un,iw 
imjm 
i.ioun 

l,«t.RO 
UtSJM 

i^jsar 
i^0T,eet 
i.oM,aw 

i44a,<»t 

UOT.IW 

i.»n.»Bi 

1.1M,4«» 

i.i4<,Tta 


This  tax  ia  far  from  being  onifom,  the  percentage  in  somn 
places,  as  Paris,  being  as  low  as  4*76  francs  for  every  100 
mhabitanta,  end  in  some  others,  as  high  as  13*66  (Amiens)^ 
14-15  (Rouen),  14  98  (Bordeaux),  and  15  66  (Versailles). 
It  is  fixed  by  a  decision  of  the  mooicipal  eoaneil,  sab- 
ject  to  the  sanction  of  the  legulatlve  ehamben.  If  tha 
average  of  the  tax  be  reckoned  at  10  per  cent  Of  the  valna 
of  the  goods  liable  to  it,  the  retnms  woold  show  that  snch. 
goods  have  a  value  of  about'  16  milltons  of  francs,  not 
iuclading,  of  course,  the  considerable  trade  which  is  carried 
on  in  places  where  no  octtoi  has  boen  ytfi  established. 

Although  the  principles  of  free  trade  ass  now  better 
nnderatood  in  Fiance  than  they  were  formerly,  and  are 
■generally  considered  by  French  economists  and  statesmea 
as  moat  eoudoeive  to  Uie  interests  of  a  nation,  th^  appli- 
cation is  iUn  far  from  oomi^ete,  owing  to  the  enomm 
cifiarges  brought  upon  the  country  by  the  late  war,  bot 
chieSy  to  tho  personal  inflnence  of  M.  Thiers,  the  first 
president  of  the  republic,  who  was  a  detenuined  upholder 
of  protection.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  any  dis. 
cossion  of  the  merits  of  the  two  .opposite  doctrines ;  bnt 
the  fact  does  not  admit  of  question  tiial^  notwithstanding 
the  tax  en  raw  materials  and  other  duties  which  hamper 
the  commercial  tntercoarse  ot-France  with  other  nation^ 
her  foreign  bade  has  be«n  constantly  increasing.  The 
imports  amonnted  in  1875  to  3,637,000,000  ftanci,  and 
the  «xporta  to  3,873,000^000  ftanca  (goods  in  tranait  nofc 
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bung  iiieIoded.iD  thaM  nnndMn),  irUch  U  an  inewie  at 

34  millioiia  tot  imported  and  171  milliotu  for  exported 
goods  over  tlie  year  1S74.  Id  1869  the  valne  of  the 
itnporta  wu  3,163,100  franca,  .and  that  of  the  exports 
3,074,900  fraoea.  Foruga  goods  weighing  1,988,770 
qaintab  (195,938  tons)  entered  and  left  France  in  transit 
daring  toe  course  of  187S,  showing  a  decreaae  of  318,745 
^ointitlB  as  compared  with  1874.  The  principal  articles 
of  this  class  are  silk  goods  (value  137  millions  of  francs), 
cottons,  woollens,  jewellery,  gold  and  silver  plate,'  mate, 
manntaictnred  leadier,  com,  coffee,  Ac  The  commercial 
traoa&ctioae  of  France  with  foreign  conntries  and  her  own 
colonies  uc  drawn  in  the  folio  wing  table,  the  returns  bung 
OoM  of  1876:— 


IxsoBn, 


Ttumi, 

.634,300,000 
.*39,2O0,OfiO 
.319,000,OC<) 
322,500,000 
.10(1,500,000 
190,200,000 
129,500,000 
,122,500,000 
,108,600,000 
.  94,100,000 
93,700,000 


Eiwluid.  

Btlginm.  

OtTOMnj'  

Iti^T;  

HT^;"  

United  Sutes  

Britith  India  

Turkiv  

Alg«&  

ijan...  

Switxeriud ...... . 

Aiouitine  Bepvblic.  9o',ooo|ooo 

Chiua   8S,eoo,ooo 

Auttia   67,900.000 

Pot   61. COO  ffO 

Bruit   60,500,01.0 

Svedan   45,700,000 

HMti.   40,700,000 

VrugOMj...   39,700,000 

SpAoiah  AmsiioB..,.  37,SOO,000 

bypt   36,600,000 

Holluid   33,200,000 

Wert  Cout  or  Africa  32,GO0,0OO 

Ibrtiniqnft  34,900,000 

Barbu7SUtM   21,700,000 

fitPieirafcUiqneluii  24,30«,000 


21,600,000 

IilsndVBtotiioa...  2o,ooo,ooo 

Otudsloi^   17.800,000 

Japaa   l5,SOO,ooo 

CHli  14,000,000 

VenemeU  „.,..  11^800,000 

StwQniMdM  ......  *,KK),000 

BeacasL   9,600,000 

Khc&O   9,100,000 

DotdilndlM   8,900,000 

FerUinl   8,000,000 

Fnneh  aoloiiiu  ia 
Udk.   7,800,000 


Africa.. 

Oiwea  

ladiak  colooia  in 

SihM  

|ti>gH«fc  wMnasbuu 
&  MedlUmisn 


6,000.000 
6,800,000 

6,300,000 


Biltkh  Amvlea... 
OooUn-Chiu 
Stan  

K»ott«,Ka     _  , 
PhuippitM  bkndt... 

OutemiU  

Equtor  

Dutch  colaiifet.  in 

America  

Wreck!  ud  Salngts 
DmnuA 


2,300,000 
2,100,000 
1,900,000 
1,700,000 
i-B4.j[c.  1,700,000 


1,300,000 

900,000 
900,000 

400,000 
400,000 
900,000 


StTlUHUM   300,000 

TNBch  Oolsna   S0O,D00 

MmdsofOcank...  900,000 

Bclh4»..«..„«,„„  100,000 

Anstnlb.^  


XzvoBTa. 

CoutriM. 

  TnDc*. 

Engtind   l,W7,!OO,0OO 

Be^nm   627,200,000 

Qenuny   420,000. 000 

Switcerlspd   315,200,000 

United Statei.   264,400,000 

Itelj   318,700,000 

Algeria   U<,10^000 

Siain   110,000,000 

TSukaf.   76,600,000 

Argentina  Ikpnblia  74,600,000 

Bnal   73,200,000 

Holland  „   50,200,000 

Ruaat  „   47,300,000 

Egypt    42,100,000 

CEih   31,200,000 


Portugal   25,400,000 

Peru  ■  23,800,("K)O 

Spasieh  America..  22.100,000 

Hdti   21,800,000 

Autria   31,400,000 

NewOraaada......  ^9,000,000 

Greece  ,   ir,800,000 

Uexico   1T,600,000 

Uutinique   1^400  000 

Uruguay   1(  ,100,000 

BuburSUtea.....  13.700,000 

fiweden   ?  3,200,000 

Onadelonpe   12.200,000 

JUM    11,800,000 

StThonas   11,200.000 

Vomj   10,600,000 

BritUh  Am«iea ...  9,000,000 

laland  ef  B4mit«i.  8,800,000 

BngliahlndiM  ....  8,200.000 

WestCowtoEAfricft  8,100,000 

Tenemela   7,600,000 

Denmark   7,000,000 

K'^gliih  Goloniei  in 

Africa    6,000,000 

Eogliih  poaaeauona 

in  Medifenaaeui  6,600,000 

BtPiom  &Hiqii«Ion  6,200,000 

French  Gniuu.   6,200,000 

SenegU   4,800,000 

Cochm-Oiina   4,800,000 

Island*  of  Oceania  8,800,000 

Datch  Indies   8,200,000 

China   8,200,000 

Ooatmala   2,800,000 

Dutch  odonica  in 

Anwtioa..^ ......  1,600,000 

Equator.   1,200,000 


Afriai 
Flench  ""^""■ft  in 

India  

Anstnlia  

^^^fins  Islands 

Hayotbe^NMii-Bj^ 

ke.  

Staa  


900,000 

000,000 
600,000 
ftX^OOO 
400,000 

800,000 
200,000 


8,87S,«00,000 


Willi  regud  to  ilw  utore  of  U»  gpodi,  the  nlnea  ol 
the  UBpocti  and  nports  (1876)  wm  M  Itdlowi 


imom 


EiMnn. 


Silk  and  lle»dIk...aS0kl0l^000 

WmL  A  8M,600^000 

Baw  eotttm  821,800.000 

Hides,   Miui  and 

fnra  908,800,000 

OcMla  188,200,000 

Oommoa  Woods  164,100,000 

Com  „  188,600)000 

CatUe.  111,600,000 

Coffee  ;  „..,. 106,100,000 

FlMC.   90,600,000 

OleaglDenagnina....  90,600,000 

Cotton  atofb    84,400,000 

flToollen  staSa   78,100,000 

Fonini  sngar   68,400,000 

Frmdioelmiialnigar  61,200,000 

Cotton  jama   42,600,000 

Vcf^tableoU   42,000,000 

Tninedliidea   41,200,000 

Okcginouefmita....  88,800,000 

Silk  Btuffi   87,200,000 

OrM  of  aU  kinds  ....  86,600,000 
Copper......   84,100,000 

ne^   82,400,000 

QuBBaandetherniBn- 

nns   so;7DO,000 

Cheete  and  biitter.,..  38,600,000 
FroiUfortheUble.  27,800,000 

ecftfialt  1   26,600,000 

Bitratea  of  aoda  and 

ofpotath   24,100,000 

Stran  hata.   38,600,000 

Greases    22,900,000 

Le«l   21,800,000 

Ezotie  woods   21,800,000 

Tobacoo  On  leaf).....  31,100,000 

Indiffo   19,600,000 

WooUflaTtnu.   18,800,000 

Freih  and  salt  meat  17,900,000 

Horse*   17,600,000 

Zinc   16,400,000 

Bice   16,300,000 

llata   16,200,000 

Hopi  16,200,000 

JnU   14,600,000 

Inmudsteel   14,000,000 

Wine*  ,  18.800,000 

Xineial    dls  and 

eiaeaew   13,400,000 

Hemp   18,800,000 

InqiloMntaandtod*  18,300,000 
Paper,  book^  and 

eogmTiaga   13,600,000 

Cocoa    19.600,000 

Tin    12,200,000 

Flax  or  hemp  jrama  11,300,000 
Pease,   beaai^  sad 

peaMual   8,800^000 

Brandies  and  ^itfts  7,90(^000 

Snlphar   7,800,000 

Cart^   6,700,000 

Seeds    6,400,000 

UuiulaetBTedtolMooo  4,100,000 
JeweUerjr,  gold  and 

■titer  |date   8,600,000 

Article*    made  of 

leather  or  akin....  2,700,000 

Saffron   2,600,000 

Watches  and  clocka.  3,300,000 
I>g*Qfailkwomu..  900,000 
lujoelUnemu.  413,600,000 


SUkatoib  876,700,601 

WoaU«D  itafb.  846,400.000 

Wines  .*  347,608^006 

Com  203,700,000 

Hercety,  toys^  and 

fancr  aiticlea  181,100,006 

Hana&otnred  ddns  178,800,000 

BeAnad  sogu  152,100,000 

Silka  188,000,000 

Cheese  and  battar...  96,100,000 

Tanned  hidM   89,600,000 

Beadymadepvmcttts  86.100,000 

Wools   84,1601000 

Cotton  8ta&   81.600,000 

Hones,  mnk^  cattle  60,700.000 
Brandies  and  nbitb  79.600.000 
Implements  and  tools  70,600,000 
Jewellery,  gtdd  and 

eUTar  pUte   60,600^081 

Earthenware,  glss^ 

and  OTttal   80,000^000 

Paper  and  ito  tppli- 

catioBs.   68,800^000 

Baw  soger   63,000,000 

Baw  cotton    62,000,000 

Kgp   46,600,000 

(Sanieala.;   46,800,000 

Uillineiy   43,S00,0ip 

Common  wood*  41,400,000 

Bav  akin*  and  furs  41,100,000 
Fruit*  for  the  tabl*  89,400,000 

Woollen  yams  36.700,000 

Lineo*   85,600,000 

Seafiah.   80,200,000 

Seed*   39.700^009 

Engines  and  maclii. 

nery   25,000,000 

Potatoe*,  pease,  bean*  23,900.000 

Flax  and  hemp   19,000^000 

Article*  beaiiiig 

"faacy''prioe*  ...  17,500,000 
Watches  and  dock*.  17,400,000 

Greaae*    17,300,000 

Otl-c*ke*  „  17,000,000 

Building  natniala..  16,800,000 
Oleaginous  fndts  and 

seed*   14,100,000 

Bag!   18,900,000 

TegeUbladl   18,700^000 

Weapon*   18,800,000 

Unncal  in*traineQU.  18,100,000 
Fl*x  or  honp  yarns.  13,700,600 

Hair   11.300,000 

Coak.   10,700,000 

CoIOQT*   10,300,000 

DruffL   10,100,000 

Copper   10,100,080 

F«lthat*   9.800,000 

Iron,  east-iimi,  sted  9,000,000 

Soaps   8,900,000 

"Parirfsn"  article*.  8,600,000 

Candles.   8.100,000 

Parftuneij   7.300.000 

Qarancine.   4,900,000 

Ore*  of  sU  kind*   4,500,000 

Salt  meat  „.  4,300,000 

Cotton  yarns   4.100,000 

Madder  „  4,000,000 

Saffron   8,900,000 

Indigo   8,700,000 

Hannractniedtobaeeo  3;4O0kO00 
Uisoellaneoni  848^600^000 

^636,700,000  *,8tXmM 
The  whole  export  and  import  trade,  along  with  the  saU 
'tax, bronght  in  ttie  iuno  yanr  to  Ae  ciutomluKUe  a  raton 
of  267,907,791  fmno^  diiided  (hu  ^- 

nasM. 

Import  duties  238,467,887 

Export  duties   868,018 

Droits  de  etatietiqu   6.841.809 

NaTjgatioadntl»rf.   ilnrjm 

AyamoiydntfaB  „  „   l,a0^04S 

aOJtta  -     t<,Ml.m 
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Ibe  foRiga  tndfi  b  for  «  gnat  part  earned  on  by  ma. 
Ttaaee,  howerar,  has  a  rery  limited  nomber  of  tndiDg 
TaesalB;  and  fonigo  ahips,  chiefly  Engliah,  convey  about 
two-tiiiidji  U  her  goods,  both  importo  and  expoita. 

BaridM  dw  two  bankiu  companiw  eapea«Uy  fonoded 
wiUi  ft  view  to  uaist  agrionltare,  of  which  notice  has  been 
taken  under  that  heading  (erSdit  fowsUr,  eridit  mobaUr), 
there  are  other  Mtablishmants  of  credit  which  partoke  of 
tiie  natore  of  pablic  institutiona,  and  mast  not  m  passed 
over  ID  lilence  when  apefcking  of  French  trade.  The  first 
of  them  is  the  Banque  de  France,  fOonded  in  the  year  VIL 
(1799),  and  definitely  organized  by  the  law  of  the  26tb 
April  1806,  whieh  gires  £e  management  of  the  bank  to  a 
goremor  and  two  dspnhr  goremon  appointed  by  the  chief 
M  the  atst^  and  aviated  vj  a  council  of  fif  te«n  r^iatU  and 
three  camwn  elected  by  the  ehaiehaldeil  'The  capital 
of  the  Bank  of  France  fe  183,500,000  fianca.  Ba^ee 
lasoing  bank  notes,  which  circulate  as  freely  as  gold,  the 
bank  has  the  power  to  discount  bills  aud  letteo  of  exchange 
at  three  months,  when  endorsed  by  three  signatures ;  to 
collect  bilU  pty^ile  gireu  to  it  by  private  persons  or  com- 
mercial houses  for  that  parpose ;  to  receive  deposits  and  open 
current  accounts;  and  to  keep  in  tnut  tbs  coupons,  deeds, 
■ilrer  and  gold  bar^  bullion,  end  jewels  which  xaa,y  be 
entnutad  to  it,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  per  annum. 
Tho  Bank  of  France  has  now  a  branch  in  each  deport- 
ment In  the  following  towns,  Bonrg,  Cahon,  Torbes, 
AoiiUae,  Hende,  Tolle.  Digne,  Belfort,  Foiz,  Gap,  Mont- 
da-Marsan,  La  Boche-sar-Ton,  and  Meauz,  these  biunchee 
are  not  yet  op«i;  but  the  law  has  been  passed,  and  their 
being  opened  ia  only  a  question  of  Ume.  Tlua  establish- 
ment is  the  great  instrnmeiit  of  credit  in  the  country.  It 
has  more  than  once  aapported  the  Ooveroment  1^  loans  iii 
difficult  circamstancee.  The  Qovemment,  which  holds  a 
great  'number  of  its  ehares,  is  therefore  interested  in  its 
preeeiTation,  and,  when  money  is  unusually  scarce,  gives  to 
Ul  otea  the  value  and  privil^ea  of  coin,  by  decreeing  what 
ii  called  the  cours  ford.  This  measure  was  resorted  to 
during  the  late  wifr,  and  confidence  in  the  bank  remained 
unsbuEen.  During  the  year  1876  the  quotation  of  the 
ahaiea  of  the  Bank  of  France  fluctuated  betvreen  3875  and 
3470  franoa.  Of  other  banks  the  Comptoir  ttEKompte, 
which  dates  from  1848  and  was  reorganized  in  1854,  the 
SoeiiU  giittraU  tU  Cridit  mdvttrid  H  oonmenial,  founded 
in  18S9  after  the  model  <tf  the  LoodoD  jinat  stock  banks, 
tba  SoeUU  fMraU  pomr  fananmr  U  HtdeppemgHt  du 
Comment  tt  d«  riniutirU  m  Awu^  eatattohed  io  186^ 
whose  special  feature  is  to  endeavoar  to  make  the  nae  of 
ebeqnea  popular  in  France,  and  the  Caisae  det  DfpSu  et 
Covtptet-covranU,  ore  olso^vorth  mentsoning.  Among  the 
local  banks,  the  Cr&dU  LyomtaU,  the  Colonial  Banks,  and 
the  Bank  of  Algeria  may  be  named,  as  the  most  important 

The  coining  of  money  is  carried  on  by  private  contractors 
nnder  the  strict  superintendence  of  the  state;  There  are 
sow  ia  France  six  MUlt  da  monnaia  (mints^  in  MaraeiUea, 
Bordeaoz,  Ulte^  Ijon^  I^tia,  and  Bonaa  re^ectively. 
fuia  la  the  chief  eaatre^  and  the  other  minta  budly  now 
iesne  anything  except  copper  coins.  From  1796  till  the 
1st  Jaanoiy  1074  the  qnsntity  of  gold  and-  lilnr  monies 
•oiliad  in  Fitoee  was  as  itated  below  ^— 

Gout.* 

TahM,  fraaca. 

CMns  cf  100  francs   44,SM,400 

n       »    «,«8,70O 

„       40   »H,4SS,860 

M       SO    „  0,S7S,174,S60 

■  •    t-       1*    ,   I»6.061,6W 

m        •    »    810,947,100 


7,744,520^700 


'  It  k  IS  le  noNM  Oat  as  |0M  waajr  WM  aelBsa  la  U7t  u  UTS 


BiLTxa, 

1TVS*1ST1I 

JSTS. 

Colna  of  5  bwcs.... 

:;  ;  :: 

H  0*fiOeentime 

.    o-so  „ 

VilM,  fvuca. 
.  l,e85,641,SN 
70,B1S,U 
80,908,11 
I  40.480,Sn 
2,S0«,7SI 

489,100 
7,647,688 
.  15,968,838 
2,048,268 
„ 

TalM,  tnoK^ 
164,040,045 
1,060,162 
19,101 
646,302 
*i 

I.M«,U7,2« 
Total, 

1009,246,8X8 

i6<;»o,ioa 

This  amount  (with  307,232,889  fnncs  valaa  ta^oinad] 
•»  apportioned  thus  among  the  different  goventmeats  whicn 
have  mled.Ftance  dating  tha  |ieriod  specified: — 

o«td. 

TM>L 

Boiu]«TtQ     and  | 

Second  Repnolic .... 
Loni*  -  Bonaparte ) 
andlibdMHiIILi 
TUidBepahHe...... 

Vthw,  fnoe*. 

626.024,440 

389,383,000 
&2,ei8,920 
215,912,800 
427,282,800 

«,ici,»ei,ooo 

SO,1S9,880 

Tahi^fnnca. 
100,387,266 

887,8S0,0ES 

814,680,110 
682,611,320 
1,766,088,833 
469,248,282 

020,294,702 

S21,S0S,707 

Vtlw,  tnna. 
10^237,266 

1,415,864,496 

1,004,163,170 
085,430,240 

1,972,861,131 
886,631,142 

0,778,260,392 

371,076,687 

7,616,«03.S0C 

6,306,306,864 

13.120,  £99,414 

Meamra,  WeigMi,  and  Money. — The  basis  of  all  Fxcuvh 
measuramenta  is  the  nuiire,  the  length  of  which  is  the  ten< 
millionth  part  of  the  arc  from  Uie  pole  to  the  equator. 
Multiples  of  this,  increasing  by  tens,  are  expressed  by 
Greek  prefixes  (the  decametre,  hectometre,  and  kilometre 
bein^  10,  100»  and  1000  metres  respectively),  while  the 
subdiviuMis  have  Latin  prefixes  (the  decimetre,  centimetre 
and  millimetre  being  xfv)  rvw  ^  ^  metra). 
Similar  decimal  ^atraas  are  formed  from  the  other  units 
t>f  measure,  ^e  are  is  100  square  metres,  and  the  liira 
the  thousandth  part' of  a  cubic  metre.  He  gramme  is  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  4'  C  (its 
ma«imnin  density).  Hie  measures  in  common  use  are 
here  given,  with  their  English  eqmTol^ta : — 
JUMolJtefKnlbtre  „  -»'S707»OiiBehea^ 

KOomatre  -    -OSISSM  nile. 

^piarail^MHrwHeotar*  -  —  S-471148aer» 

Ea<nD«tiecaiT^(I001i«ctaTcs)-    -SS6116  aq.  mile. 
CapmeUy  ...litre  - 1*7607784  Imp.  pinU 

Hectalitie  -  i{2-00»6677  galW 

Welffl* .. ....... QTamme  - 16-43234  grainatroj. 

XikignuuiM  (or  kilo)-.  ^  2-20402  n  avoiid. 

In  OMBinerco  10  kiloa— 22  It^^t  1016  kfloa-l  ton. 

Money  is  leokooed  by  the  franc  of  100  cea^mea^  14 
value  a  Uttle  over  9Jd.    £1  sterling  -  25  haoca. 

*  XIV  Caloniee. 
Algeria  is  the  mAst  important  colom'al  possession  of: 
France.  Its  extent,  between  the  Uoditerranenn  in  the 
north,  ^unia  in  tiia  eaa^  Uorocuo  ia  tb^  weat,  and  the 
S^ian  in  the  aoulh,  a  aboat  47,000,000  hectares 
(181,474  square  miles),  4,597,000  hectares  of  which  are 
peopled  by  1,132,414  inhabitants,  ruled  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  the  mother  coontryt  A  part  of  the  rest  is  divided 
into  douart,  dependent  on  regularly  administered  tommunea, 
166  in*  number.  This  portion  extends  to  1,511,000 
hectares  (5834  square  miles),  with  555.807  inhabitants, 
127,321  of  whom  are  French,  32,660  Jews,  113,018, 
foreigners,  and  283,808  MuBsulmans.  Anofiter  portion  of 
the  douar*  is  administered  by  French  fnnctionanea  either 
civil  or  miUtaiy,  as^ted  by  native  and  European  council, 
lore ;  the  territo^  under  dvu  aathortties  measores 3,086,000 
hectares  (11,016  aq.  miles),  and  contaiaa  576,007  iahabi- 
tants;  9,888  are  Freadi  w  natanliied  Jewa,  1683 
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loidgnen,  and  567,036  Moualmuu.  Fiimll;,  33  com- 
PQ&M  tn  still  directlj  managed  hj  native  cliiefs,  although 
tbeir  AQtbority  is  aabordiaata  to  that  of  French  officials; 
Uw  number  of  Inhabitants  is  1,219,289, 1747  of  whom  are 
FTsnch^SS  JeW8,649  foreigners,  and  1,216,796  Mussnlmans. 

The  European  colonists  who  have  settled'  in  Algeria 
nomberabont  117,175.  Tbeyhavs  leceived  from  the  state 
<1876}  565,000  hecUrea  (2181  square  miles);  they  h^ve 
bought  from  the  natives  260,000  hectares  (1004  sq.  m.),  and 
>  130,000  hectares  (503  sq.  m.)  liave  been  conceded  to  the 
SoeUti  Geiiirah  Algirienne  and  to  the  Soeieti  Cinlsoite. 
13w  budget  of  Aleeria  id  1S76  amounted  to  about -27 
millions  A  fntnc^  of  whiiih  two-thirds  was  devoted  to  public 
works  or  worka  geDetal  interest  la  1 669  the  ■urface  of 
gronnd  nodw  tUlagswaa  1,684,000  hMt<uu  (6503  sq.  m,), 
iriiicb  produced  10,676,600  quintals  (1,051,371  tona)  of 
grain.  lb  1874,  2,950,000  hectares  (11,390  sq.  m.)  gave 
a  harvest  of  1^676,290  quiatala  (1,643,984  tons),  mora 
than  two  millions  of  which  were  exported,  repreaeatiog  a 
value  vi.  about  40  milUooa  of  francs.  Vineyards  occupied 
a  mrface  of  11,360  hectares  (28,073  acres^  without  taUug 
into  acconnt  the  plantatioBs  made  bj  the  naUves,  and 
^Ided  230,000  hectolitres  (6,062,236  gallons)  fof  wine ; 
in  1 866  this  crop  did  not  give  more  than  99,000  hectolitres 
^178,957  gallons).  The  importance  of  the  cultivation 
sf  flax  has  doubled  during  the  last  five  years,  this  plant 
covering  now  about  9000  hectares  (22,340  acres)  of  ground. 
¥he  same  prtM^ess  is  to  be  noUced  everywhere;  thus  the 
last  eensus  (1874)  showed  that  there  were  tn  Algeria  about 
AfiWifiOO  bead  of  cattle  and  10  miUtona  of  sheep,  double 
tba  anmhers  returned  In  1869.  Al^ria  contains  nunes  of 
iran,  copper,  lead,  and  zin^  which  gtva  a  prodnce  of  about 
600^000  metric  tons,  of  a  value  of  7  milliona  of  francs  at 
least, — that  is,'  a  fifth  part  of  the  production  td  those  metals 
in  France  AUa  (a  plant  which  gives  excellent  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper)  and  tobacco  are  the  other  pro- 
docts  of  importance.  Alfa  was  exported  in  1874  to  the 
extent  of  45,000  metric  tons,  73  per  cent  of  thia  being 
sent  to  England.  About  9000  planten  are  engaged  in 
the  cnlUvation  of  tobaccoy  which  gave  In  1875  a  crop  of 
more  than  4,3(X),O00  kilogrammes  (84,629  cwt]^  represent- 
log  a  valae  of  about  3,300,000  franca.  See  Alokeua. 
Th"  other  colonies  of  France  are— tn  A*!?,  PonditMry, 
^"""^  Karikal,  Ilah^  Yaoaon^  ChanderaL;;:;  Sud  Sarate,  and  the 
Fnach  Oodiin-Cbina;  in  Abies,  Seoegsl,  with  the  island 
of  Oor6e,  the  island  tit  tUnnion  or  BoamML  the  islands  of 
Seinte-Uarie  de  HadueBcsr,  Hayotta,  and  Noesi-Bd;  in 
Anerica,  Martini^ne,  Gnadeloupe,  St  Barth^emy,  French 
€huana»  and  the  islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Uiqnelon ;  in 
Oceania,  the  Marquesas  Islands,  Tahiti,  and  Kew  Caledonia. 
Among  these  settlements,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  La 
anion,  and  (}aiana  are,  properly  speaking,  the  only  colonies, 
the  net  being  rather  mercantile  stations,  except  perhaps 
the  French  possessions  near  Madagascar  and  in  the  Pacific  ; 
Ocean,  vhicn  have  better  prospects,  and  one  of  which,  New 
Cbledonia,  now  contaifas  the  principal  penitentiaiy  establish- 
ments maiatained  abroad  by  Frances 

All  these  colonies  snbnritted,  till  lB6i,  to  what  was 
called  the  colonial  pact,  which  bound  them  to  France  so 
closely  and  Jealoosly  that  they  eoold  trade  with  no  other 
natlott  than  the  mother  country.    This  state  of  affairs  has 
beeitfnat^  dianged,  eUeBy  for  Martinique,  Gnadalonpe, 
and  ut  fidukit ;  and  hnt  for  some  privileges  navigation 
and  aonemdal  tan%  tradjB  wHh  the  cokniu  is  atnmt  as 
fkoe  as  tnkn  with  Franco  itmU. 
IMaoa     An  aceoont  of  the  colonies  of  France  wlU  be  found  under 
aafltndj  ||m  partienlar  headinga   It  is  only  neoessaiy  here  to  give 
^g^^^  some  statistical  information  sbont  their  produce  and  trade, 
so  &r  as  it  aoneems  tike  fgmaX  tUtlm  ind  intsntta  of 
comnniw,  I 


N  G  £  .  [coLonn, 

Tbo  IvInnJ  of  UartlQif)iio  itiecUllj  prodnccs  nsir  etao ;  tbev 
vere  calUnitod  in  1874  on  a  nufue  of  19,314  bectana  (47,70 
seres),  non  than  a  thitd  of  ttu  entinarea  of  Oe  iilsad,  and 
yielded  a  rctom  tX  38,493,000  tnnn.  Cocoa  trtw  csnw  aurt. 
covering  262,000  hectares  of  groniid  (047,539  acm),  and  Kivtn^  ■ 
crop  of  284,000  fhinca ;  thoa  coffee,  plantod  on  SIO,000  Metam 
(^18,940  acres),  Te|irosentiug  a  fcarlr  income  ot  404,000  fbttcsi 
and  4astly,  cotton,  whidi  oceopiei  only  42,000  hecUrea  (103,788 
acrea],  and  does  not  iH-ing  more  than  34,000  f^ca.  The  foiein 
trada  amoatiU  (1874)  to  01,810,481  ftanea,  28,898.309  tnam  far 
imports,  and  83,413,178  fnacs  fin  etpocts.  la  tbess  letals  tba 
tnde  wiA  France  amoaata  to  SS,700,S«0  fraim 

The  laiwa  ialand  of  Oaadelonpa,  with  its  demndeneica  La  DM- 
rade,  LesSaiutea,  and  the  Frendi  part  of  St  llaitis,  imported  ta 
1874  goodi  to  the  value  of  24,628,213  fnat*.  and  exportod 
22,470,802  franca  value,  nutldBg  a  total  o(  43,998,414  fiaac^  ta 
which  tnde  with  Franco  eontribnted  S7.8it6,183  francs.  Tha 
vain*  of  thsnstoral  raodnce  is  aa  follows  :—<ngsr  canas  (20,888 
hoetaKS,  ertl,100  asm),  4(^77«,73S  frsnes:  goOk,  676,840  fniica; 
cotton,  35,470 fkaaesi  cocoa  trace  120,300  ftance 

Cod  fishing  U  the  principal  indnatTy  of  the  islanda  of  St  Pkrra 
and  Mlquelon.  TheiniporUamonDtto8,S86,4iebajiea, tbt  erporta 
to  10,826,330  Amci,  and  tha  trade  with  Fnuceto  9,918,632  ftanea. 

French  Ooiana  (Cayenne),  which  abo  contains  psnitantiafy  est^ 
blisbmenta,  pfodnces  the  aama  artkUa  tt  tisda  as  Gnadalotrn,  as 
follows : — coBee  to  the  vdoe  ot  48,038  bancs;  sngar  caaaa,  Si3,a8i 
francs;  cocoa  treea,  82,430  fhmea;  cotton,  1,76&  Its  tiada  witk 
Fiance  amounts  to  4,014.002  ftaacai  its  imports  to  8,871,087 
francs,  and  its  exports  to  881,211  franca. 

La  Bennion  or  the  island  of  Bourbon  pt«dnoes  sngar  canes  to  tha 
value  of  34,474,826  francs;  coffee  S94,WO  Anacsi  toliaeeO)  dM,»8 
rimaoa;  cocoa  tieca,  43,969  franca.  Hie  bapwta  amoaat  fia 
24,8!M»ltbneSk  and  tha  exporta to  80^319,828  Ikwea.  Thatnds 
with  .rranoe  i>  34,689,287  franca. 

The  iviporta  ofSenwal  (St  Lotiia  end  Gorte)  tmoont  to  11134,831 
francs,  the  exports  to  10,838,089  fmnos,  and  the  trada  with  Franea 
to  16,:48,032  franca  The  chief  articles  of  tiada  ai«  gaai,  gidi 
powder,  wax,  Ivory,  a  kind  of  vegetable  oO.  and  valna&le  wooda 

VvtiUyatt*,  Mooii-B<,  andBaints-Uari»4»-Uad^(ssoartlMvalaa 
of  the  imMrts  is  4,080,339  ftane%  and  of  the  expoitib  8,773,n8 
ftanea.  The  trade  with  Ptinoeamonnta  to  ^978,94]  fMnea.  Thm 
principal  prodoctions  an  sngar  (8,088,730  fhmeaX  tics  (1,799,008 
ftanes),  mm  (334,480  francaj,  and  ooffao  (11,376  francs). 

For  the  French  eatahliahnenta  ia  India  (PondicUry,  EarikaL  , 
Yanaon,  Mah^  Chandemagor,  Surat)  the  iinporta  are  8,378,388 
franca;  the  exports,  17,671,100  fhtnca;  and  the  trade  with  Ftvncv 
7,600,116  fM&ca'  PondicUiy  sad  Kttlkal  an  the  moot  ianortsst 
centres  of  cultivation,  the  fonnar  having  19^886  bsetaraa  mmar  «at- 
ture,  which  prodnoe  1,494,714  bancs,  and  the  letter  9114  hestsisa 
yielding  1,122,626  frsBoa. 

The  imports  of  French  Cochin-Chlna  amoont  to  the  valns  cf 
37,044,022  franCH,  and  the  exporU  to  88,011,123  fkaacL  Thia 
aettlement  compriwa  eztendve  cnltlratad  grenndi^  dfatribaM 
thus;— rice,  279,703  hectana;  frdt  tree%  32,989;  iigiilalilsi^ 
30,938;  sugar  cann,  8062 ;  water  palm  tree%  6,640.  - 

In  Oceania,  tha  ntorua  for  tns  Society  lalands,  Tahiti  aM 
Moor^a,  are— imports,  3,468,736  f^cs;  export^  3,112,989  ftaaea; 
and  trade  with  France,  662,869  franca 

For  Hew  Caledonia  the  ntums  are— imports,  18,661.377  ftaaeaj 
and  export^  880,970  francs.  Thia  Urge  island  misht  sffiord  aa 
extensive  and  pnAtable  field  to  the  enterprise  of  comnists,  bat  H 
haa  hitherto  been  too  mnch  w^ected  by  the  Qovemment,  whic^ 
connden  it  almost  ezdwdvelj  as  a  penu  settlement  sad  baa  Be* 
even  taken  the  aeceasaiy  atapa  to  seeun  the  few  plantations  snoad 
tha  town  of  Koiini&  against  the  inmads  of  the  native  tribe%  who 
atill  possess  the  greatest  part  of  the  eousttj. 

France  has  lately  accnired  from  Sweden  the  island  of  St  Baik> 
th^lemy,  in  tha  AnUlles.  It  ia  an  ialet  of  S6  kiloBOtree  a*  milaA 
in  ctrcvmfennce,  without  drinkable  water.  This  aeqdritioa  waa 
made,  it  ia  nported,  with  the  view  of  fonndtng  ttsna  new  aeaat 
settlement  less  distant  ftom  the  mother  coanfiy. 

BOliogr^pkhai  8ewrta».—Afamkt  and  Ammmlm  A  Tmd'  BOIIk 
minxttration  fran^iat;  BuiUU*  dt  Ma;  pnUieatjons  of  thsp^l^ 
Barean  de  la  Statlatiine  de  la  France ;  DofMnoy  and  Hie  da  Beaa- 
mtmV^CaaU  tiotogiom;  Eliafa  Bedna,  NoumOm  OtogmpMa  twiser . 
ilU;  la  rranae,  Paris,  1677,  4to;  M.  Block,  Slatikimu  d»  la 
FrmtM  eomparit  am  let  tUum  pain  d»  TAtr^ftt  Sd  od.,  Pui^ 

1876,  3vob.  Svo;  U.  Block,  ^nMMfn  Ar&onWsiWtltaMif  die 
te,Sta«Uf}M,PaTia,1877,24moi  Id.,/>UtoMlr(<li roJaaMMte 
fifowtait;  F.  Germain,  DiOionnair*  du  Btidgd,  txeniet  1877,  Pari^ 

1877,  8vo;  L.  de  Lavergne,  VAyriailiun  tt  la  Popnlatifm,  Fati^ 
1875,  12mo;  de  Lavergne,  SeewmU  rural*  it  to  franm  dtfuia 
1789,  Paris,  1877,  13mo;  Animain  d*  TarmU,  Pari%  1377,  8*as 
L'AtuiM  nuira^tM,  Paris,  1877,  ISmo;  Korean  de  JooaH  AM^ 
Hqu*  d$  rimtuMrU  d4  UtFlW,  TuiM,  1863,  ISnw:  T.  J>mL 
f'.^^fMt  ft  teCWeateABMfoteih  Perils  i«7|8Teb  mJoA^ 
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FABT  n.— HISIOBT. 


I.  Imtbodugtost. 

rtr  Tn  extinct  tribes  vbicb  once  tbioly  peopled  the  sdl  of 
FfSDce  here  left  bat  ecanty  tneea  of  their  exiatence 

^  in  the  weapoQi  and  om&mentf  dag  ont  of  gravel-beds 
and  river  courses.  Eowever  interesting  tliey  may  be  to 
the  itndent  of  ethnology  and  of  the  origin  of  man,  they 
find  no  place  in  history;  for  neithot  in  blood,  nor  maonen, 
nor  speech  have  they  left  any  mark  on  the  land  tbry 
iithabited  Very  different  w«  those  tribei  vhun  Cmar 
met  when  he  first  entered  GaaL  The  history  of  Franoe  nay 
well  begin  vith  the  vords  vhicb  open  his  lamooa  ehroDlele 
—■■Oanl  is  bU  divided  into  three  ^arta." 

Him  Of  the  inhaibitanta  of  these  divisions,  the  Belgians,  Qanls, 
and  Iberians,  the  third  were  in  all  ways  different  from  tho 
others;  for  the  Iberians  were  a  nee  of  other  origin, 
shiHtor,  darker  of  complexion,  leas  sociable,  leas  bright^  of 
more  tenad^,  possened  of  that  power  of  resistance  which 
those  whom  stronger  races  drive  ont  of  tho  plains  into 
the  mountains  qoickly  learn.  On  the  northward  and 
sonthward  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  amid  the  fastnesses  of 
that  great  obaiOt  and  in  the  Basqne  provinces  of  Sp^, 
this  nee  still  dwells,  eanly  disoeraed  by  cbancteristtcs  of 
speech  and  appearance,  which  mark  them  off  alike  from 
'  Spaniards  and  Frenchmen. 

)lp*B>    The  Belgians  and  the  Ganli  were  fclood-rdationa.  Tho 

1^  former,  dwelling  chiefly  in  the  northern  diatrieti  of 
Fiance,  were  later  com  era  than  their  kinsmen  the  Qanls, 
stronger  men  and  of  a  finer  development  The  Qanls,  Uis 
men  <^  central  France,  were  a  bri^t  intelligent  peocile, 
fall  of  viiadty,  brnnk  and  open  of  dlipcoition,  brave  and 
soorafol  of  tactics^  as  tiiongh  all  atrategy  were  a  lie  and 
ft  disgiaceu  The  Belgians  seem  to  have  been  more  staid, 
lesB  active,  leas  easily  cast  down*  more  thoughtful;  they 
were  not  without  a  physical  and  moral  resemblance  to 
their  neighboon  and  distant  consins  the  Germans.  From 
these  two  tribes  has  sprung  the  modem  Frenchman,  who 
to  this  day,  according  to  his  part  of  France,  beam  tlu 
mark  and  sign  of  one  or  other  origin. 

When  JttUoB  Caaar  entered  Oanl  (S8  Kc),  he  found 
these  natives  in  a  half-barbarona  state,  split  op  into  clans, 
«aeh  with  its  elected  chieftain,  its  Druids  or  piiesta,  and 
ilB  body  (tf  wininB  or  honemon ;  while  below  these  was 
•a  nndiatiiignishKl  company  of  servila  men,  women,  and 
difldren,  who  did  all  works  of  peaes  for  their  idle  fighting 
aristooney.  Each  claa  lived  to  itself,  with  little  or  no 
power  of  oombining  even  with  its  nearest  neighbours.  Its 
BWDoa  was  usually  an  open  village  of  circnlar  wsttled  huts, 
with  one  family  dwelling  in  each  hut.  Sometimes,  in 
places  of  strength  and  importance,  the  Qattl  built  himself 
a  fortified  town  enclosed  by  earthworics,  perched  sometimea, 
like  Atesia, .  on  a  strong  hill-top,  or  entrenched  in  dark 
recesses  of  wood  and  marsh.  The  more  close  the  tighten* 
ing  of  the  Celtic  clanship,  the  more  completely  did  each 
little  eommonity  live  to  itself,  apart  from  other  clans;  so 
that  in  spite  of  the  great  difficnltiee  of  the  country,  Casar 
fonnd  the  rsdoction  of  it  a  toleraUy  easy  task, 

Bofno  GBw'i  days  Ganl  had  alnai^  known  aunething 
olforngn  iofwoon.  '  her  aprthani  nd  eastern  frontiers 
WMa  m  QnnuHW  ;>ui  the  Month  stood  the  Greek  city  of 
Haaailia,  the-andent  rival  of  Cbrthage;  and  in  133  B.a 
Oanu  Sextius  had  founded  the  town  which  bon  his  name, 
Axpm  Seztis,  now  Aix  in  Provence,  whence,  as  from  a 
cantea^  the  Boman  occupation  spread  through  the  district 
vatated  by  the  Bhone  and  its  tributaries,  until  it  received 
A»  name  nt  Oallia  Braceati^  and  became  a  province  of  the 


repnbUo.  Karbonne  (Karbo  Uartins,  fonoded  118  aa)  waa 
the  new  capital  of  the  district,  the  first  Roman  mnnieiphun 
on  the  soil  of  OaoL  "But  invasion  took  on  entirely  new 
character  when  Cieear  was  made  proconsul  (99  s.a).  CaMvrk^ 
Ho  entered  on  his  gteat  conqaest  in  the  following  yea^  OuL 
and  the  reduction  of  the  whde  country  was  ceesj^te  by 
60  B.a  In  the  course  of  those  years  the  great  Roman 
l>euetrated  to  the  utmost  limits  of  Gaul,  beat  down  all 
opposition,  crushed  the  Helvetians  back  into  their  Swisa 
home;  he  defeated  the  Germans  who  had  made  aeouia 
lodgment  in  the  Seqnanian  lands,  and  drove  them  into 
the  Bhine ;  broke  Ijhe  taairtanoe  of  ike  Nerril,  aU  bnl 
exterminating  that  gallant  tribe;  lavNed  th*  oonnazkn 
between  Gaul  and  Britun,  oa  whieh  tlis  Armorioana 
especially  relied,  by  two  expeditions  aoross  the  Channel, 
in  which  he  gained  a  great  addition  of  glory,  if  little  fresh 
power;  the  conqaest  of  fai^  Britain  fired  the  imagina* 
tions  of  men :  finally  he  brought  the  long  wars  to  a  olosa 
by  the  submission  of  Yercingetorix  nuder  the  walls  of 
Mesia. 

Thenceforward  Ctesar,  having  conquered  the  Oanla^ 
became  their  emperor.  He  saw  what  boundless  snppliea 
of  force,  of  enthusiasm  and  intelligence,  were  now  at  his 
disposal ;  with  Gallic  support  and  his  own  devoted  legionsi  ^ 
he  was  now  abb  to  give  law  to  Borne  herself,  Ueanwhila^ 
he  did  all  in  his  power  for  Gaul,— lightened  her  tribute, 
mitigated  slavery,  forbade  human  laerifices,  tepressod  tha 
DruidsL  The  conutn'  lost  its  indepeodeuM^  hnd  becamn 
the  docile  pnpil  ud  folio «er  of  Roman  i^iiliied  life. 

For  more  than  four  hnndred  years  the  Roman  domination 
influenced  Goal.  At  the  b^inning  of  Uie  time  the  nativea 
were  savages,  -dwelling  in  a  wiU  land  of  forests  and 
wastes,  a  thinly  scattered  company  of  unsociable  clans, 
without  towns  or  roods  or  indnstriee ;  at  the  end  they  had 
fine  cities,  and  much  cultivated  land,  wore  the  Boman 
dreu,  had  adopted  the  Boman  law,  and  had  exchanged 
their  own  bmgw  f«  a  n«ir  form  ii  the  common  lAtin 
language. 

After  the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  administntive  Ao- 
geniua  of  Augustus  found  wide  scope  for  its  activity  in  gestaa 
QanI,  Lyons  wss '  the  new  capital,  whence  his  four  great 
roadways  and  his  civilization  radiated  ont  in  every 
direction.  '  Beroral  <tf  the  later  emporon  vied  with  him 
in  their  faitereet  in  Gallie  afiUn :  Oalignla  ^lent  nut& 
time  at  Lyons,  and.  In  bis  giotesqne  mj,  eneonragsd 
letters  then;  Clandtns  vis  a  native  of  that  city,  and 
threw  open  the  senate  to  the  Gallic  chiefs ;  he  esta* 
blished  schools,  emancipated  slaves,  and  tonght  the  Gaula 
the  equality  of  all  men  under  the  law;  Kero,  with  his 
Greek  sympathies,  delighted  in  Provence,  though  he  cared 
little  for  the  rest  of  the  country — then  collfid  "  ImperioL" 
GauL  AU  through  this  period  new  ideas,  new  pleoinrea 
and  efforts,  characterise  the  life  of  Gaul  j  and  after  the  fall 
of  Civilis  in  70  A.D.,  no  one  in  all  the  country  dreams  of 
any  further  stmgj^  in  behalf  of  the  indepeadeace  she  }ud 
finallr  loet 

All  things  wwe  now  preparing  f  orthe  next  great  influence  Cbris- 
wfaich  should  afliact  the  Gallie  nea.  l^innearly  a  <«i>t>7>*''^^ 
though  Gaul  and  Boma  ■earned  together  to  tread  tha'"''*^ 
downward  path  towards  ruin,  the  Iloman  ideas  as  to 
justice  law,  and  order.  Vera  fitting  the  Gallie  mind  tot 
the  reception  of  Christianity.     And  Christianiliy  Booa 
came,    la  J60  or  161  i,D.  we  find  a  bishop  of  l^noni^ 
Pothinns,  and  with  him  the  well-known  name  of  Ire  mens. 
These  men  ministered  at  firet  to  Greek  and  other  settlers, 
for  the  early  church  of  Lyons  long  bore  nurlo^  a  Greek  ■ 
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not  a  Latia'origin.  GndnaU^,  howerer,  the  Itfe-giriDg  kloaa 
and  doctriaea  of  ChriftiAoitjr  ■jinad  Bbroad  unoDg  tha 
Oaoli,  and  churchu  Bptang  up  u  Antun,  Dyon,  B«MtifOii« 
and  other  towns  wiUiin  comparatiTeljr  auy  naeh  ot  Ljom. 
HtKun  CSuUtendom,  luiwever,  did  Utth  for  Gaul  tia  the 
'  muUla  of  the  3d  eantory  (344  jld).,  wlten  aaren  LaUa 
l(ult(^  ware  Mot  thither,  and  formed  new  centres  of 
Cbristian  life  in  thaljud  at  Limoges,  Tours,  and  even  Paris, 
wliither  came  DionyBius  vith  a  little  opmpony  of  brethren 
fii  251.  Henceforward  Christiaott;  spread  swiftly;  an  I 
though  in  the  next  century  St  Uartin  of  Tonn  stiU  found 
heathsn  temples  to  overthrew  and  maltitudes  of  country 
pagans  to  convert,  stUl  we  may  r  y  generally  that  in  three 
gsnsrations  from  the  tin*  of  tL  Roman  mission  of  2i4 
A.IX  »II  Oanl  had  embraced  th«  Christian  faith. 

These  were  also  the  days  of  what  is  called  "the  Gallo- 
Boman  empire";  of  the  provincial  emperors  who  strove  to 
•ever  the  Eastern  from  the  Western  world.  Along  her 
northern  froutier  also  Gaul  saw  the  establishment  of  the 
two  Oermanies,  districts  on  the  left  batilc  of  the  Rhine, 
where  German  warriors  held  their  lands  by  feudal  tenure 
of  the  sword.  Thus  as  Qaul  herself  languished  under  the 
loss  of  her  ^dependence  and  the  inflouica  of  the  moral 
corruption  of  Rome,  she  Wgau  to  becone  nwva  of  the 
two  powan  which  were  destined  to  mould  ber  character — 
the  Christina  Church,  and  the  fierce  Germans.  They 
advance  upm  her  from  south  and  north;  when  titcy 
meet,  the  Gaul  bowj  the  head  before  them,  and  in  new 
uiiioii  th  .  iLuddliiim  of  the  Teuton  and  the  Christianity  of 
^  the  Latin?  begin  their  task  of  education.  The  combina- 
tion of  tho  inAtitutioas  of  Germany  with  those  of  the  church 
'  fornu  tlie  bosu  on  which  the  histoty  of  France  is  reared. 
Hie  The  Qen«in&,  who  now  began  to  overrun  the  aoil  of 

OennaDs.  Qmi],  were  a  very  diffennt  race  from  thoee  with  whom 
they  came  tatj  contact.  Stronger  and  larger  in  frame, 
they  were  also  mirq  stable  and  enduring  thui  the  Qaula. 
Far  back  they  claimed  the  same  ancestry ;  in  language  and 
in  personal  characteristics  alike  we  can  trace  the  connexion. 
Yet,  thanks  to  climate  and  circntnstances,  the  two  races 
were  hy  this  time  completely  severed,  alien  in  speech, 
ideas,  instithtions,  and  tsstes.  The  German  was  a  honter, 
K  man  of  independence  of  character;  the  Qaut  lived  in  his 
dan,  and  Bhiuk  from  petsonnl  freedom ;  abvea  were  un- 
known in  Qermtny,  wbile  they  iwanned  in  Gaul ;  the 
Gaul  had  an  organized  faith,  a  regular  hierarchy  between 
him  and  the  supernatural ;  the  German  wonhipped,  inde- 
pendent and  alone,  without  humuu  mediator,  in  the  depths 
of  his  forests.  Tha  Gghting-meu  who  grouped  themselves 
round  a  German  chief  were  his  free  comrades,  connected 
with  him  outy  by  a  personal  tie,  each  prepared  to  act 
independently  if  his  time  came,  and  to  bnild  up  for 
kimself  a  lordship  of  his  own.  On  many  aidea  these  men 
now  began  to  press  into  GanL  The  Goths,  after  wandering 
apparently  from  Scandinavia  -to  the  Block  Bea  and  thence 
into  western  Europe,  settled  down, — the  Ostrogoths  in 
Italy,  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  and  southern  France.  The 
Burgundian  Vaudals,  from  Low  Germany  about  the  Elbe 
and  Vistula,  now  began  to  stream  over  into  eastern  Gsul, 
giving  their  name  to  a  large  district  of  the  country ;  the 
Franks,  an  aggregate  of  northern  tribes.  Low  Germans 
of  the  ceutre  and  the  west,  were  destined  to  be  the  chief 
conquerors  of  the  land,  the  anthots  of  her  modem  noma 
Ohnrtth  But  before  the  German  had  become  master  of  Oaul,  the 
g^'«»-  CHiristian  CawrcU  hod  already  firmly  establiahed  itself. 

Thanks  to  the  support  be  received  from  Christianized  Gaul, 
Constaotine  was  enabled  (312  a.d.)  to  enter  Rome  in 
triumph,  and  to  assure  Ute  victory  to  the  church  in  her 
struggle  against  paganism.  Henceforth  the  church,  which 
lud  always  endeavoured  in  her  organisation  to  copy  the 
UtiI  power,  was  officially  modelled  m  the  imtiuitiona 


of  the  later  empire ;  her  dioceses  corresponded  in  position 
and  extent  to  those  of  the  civil  admiuistratton ;  the  chief 
dergy  became  important  magistntes.  The  biahiqp  iil  each 
city  with  his  clergy  took  tlie  place  of  the  oUer  enriel^ 
the  men) bora  of  the  civil  mnnieipidi^ ;  the  old  relationa 
of  church  and  state  wen  profoundly  modified  by  the  riee 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  the  position  of  supreme  pontiff,  a 
title  given  up  by  the  emperor.  In  the  downfall  of  Roman 
society  in  the  fourth  cehtary,  the  clergy  slone  rstaiood 
sums  power,  and  showed  promise  of  the  future.  The  lay 
{rawer  struggled  hard  for  a  while  against  the  German  in* 
Tosion,  specially  against  the  Franks ;  tlie  church  stayed 
in  the  cities,  secure  uid  ^wing  stronger  agaioat  the  day 
when  she  too  would  have  to  face  tha  invader,  and  to  em^ 
vert  him  from  a  heathen  foe  into  a  firm  ally  end  frieid. 

In  the  5th  century  the  Germans  ceased  to  plunder  and 
ravage,  and  began  to  settle ;  it  is  the  age  in  which  Oanl 
exchanges  her  Latin  for  Iter  Teutonic  masters.  Early  in 
the  century  a  vast  hoide  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  ice  in 
mid-winter,  and  streamed  ovef  norftern,  central,  even 
southern  Gaul,  passing  thence  o  little  later  into  Spain. 
In  412  AtnuU  the  VtKigoth  settled  down  in  the  valley  ofnu'nsi' 
the  Rhone,  and  allied  himself  with  Home;  the  Bnrgnt^i&nBSi>''»> 
also  occupied  the  Scquanian  lands.  These  two  tribes  wen 
friendly  towards  the  older  inhabitants,  and  were  rvcog- 
nizcd  as  peaceable  settlers  by  the  imiierial  power;  they 
showed  that  they  deacr\-ed  well  of  the  falling  empire  by 
the  gallant  nnd  successful  resistance  with  which  in  450 
tha  Visigoths  and  GaUo-Romans  defeated  the  terrible 
hordes  of  Atlila  at  Cbalons-sur-Uame.  Yet  the  empire 
thua  saved  for  a  time  could  not  be  saved  from  internal 
decay ;  ooufuuion  reigned  throughout  Gad^  the  Qennana 
and  the  Gallo-Ronuuia  struggling  as  It  wen  in  tlie  dark 
for  possession;  and  when  in  476  tha  empin  of  the 
West  finally  went  under,  Ewarlk  (or  Euric),  the  prudent 
Visigoth,  was  left  as  master  of  all  that  had  belonged  to 
Rome  beyond  the  Alpk  towards  tlte  west.  The  ^Vrian 
Goths,  with  Toulouse  as  their  capital,  might  have  secured 
their  authority  over  all  France  if  the, church  had  accepted 
the  views  of  Ewarik,  and  if  that  vigorous  prince  had  lived. 
Ho  died, '  however,  in  485,  leaving  behind  him  only  a 
weak  boy  as  his  successor;  and  far  to  the  north  the  fierce 
Frankish  warrion  had  already  .taken  aa  their  diiaf  the 
youthful  Hlodowig  (Govis).  The  Franks,  a  looee  con- The 
federation  of  Germanic  tribes,  were  in  existence  in  the  thirdA*"'*' 
century  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  for  a  long 
time  showed  no  wish  to  migrate  into  QauL  By  degrees 
oils  of  these  tribes,  the  Saliaos,  headed  by  a  family  called 
the  Merewings  or  Merwings  (the  Uerovingians),  began  to 
take  the  lead ;  they  soon  made  themselves  formidable  by 
their  incursions  on  northern  Gaul,  and  estatiished  tbem- 
aclves  nosten  of  the  left  bank  of  the* lower. Rhinek  Aa 
the  Boman  power  decUned  along  tbatdiattict,  their  authority 
increased ;  early  in  the  5th  century  they  bad  spread  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Somme.  Another  leading  tribe  of  Franb^ 
the  Ripuarians,  whose  home  lay  on  ue  Rhine  about 
Cologne,  less  tempted  towards  Gaul,  leemed  to  hold 
themselves  in  reserve  for  the  future. 

In  481  Hilderic,  chief  of  the  Salian  Franks  died,H]odo- 
leaving  behind  him  a  boy  of  fifteen,  Hlodowig  or  C!loTis.?^<^ 
This  youth,  endowed  with  nnusual  vigour  and  fiereenea^ 
soon  won  a  great  reputation  among  the  Franks,  and  in  488 
broke  in  on  the  only  Roman  power  now  left  in  northern 
Gaul,  the  degenerate  legiona  commanded  by  the  patridan 
Syagrius  of  Soissons.  These  were  sirqit  away  like  the 
autumn  leaves  before  the  wind,  and  Hlodowig  settled 
duven  in  tha  lands  which  he  had  won.  Here  he  at  once 
came  into  contact  with  Christianity ;  Remigius  bishop  ol 
Rheima  becoming  hia.  friend  and  adviser  long  befon  bo 
adujiteA  the  Chriatian  faith.   It  voi  pidiably  throng  UC 
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(■floeoM  tvt  th«  Toong  kTog  married  Hlotttliild,  m»M  of 
the  Baigandian  king,  •  Ckrutisn  nduden.  Id  the  qaiet 
TMis  vhieh  followed,  Hlodoirig  doubtleee  becuna  mon  mad 
mora  ioeliud  tomrde.  his  wife's  belief;  uid  whon^  in 
npeUing  the  iartsion  of  the  AHesdsns  in  496  he  beliaved 
•  that  the  "god  ol  Hlotehild'*  bad  heard,  his  vo«r.  he  at 
onoe  deolond  his  gratitude  and  his  oonToAioD.  Borne 
thoasaads  of  hi*  wild  warrion  f^wed  him  to  the  foot,  as 
willii^lr  and  with  as  littts  thooght  as  the/  would  havo 
followed  him  to  death  or  victory.  From  thn  moment  tho 
finn  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  Frank  began,  an 
alliance  which  affected  both ;  the  church  became  more 
warlike  and  aggreuive,  the  Frank  grew  more  ciTilized,  and 
learnt  the  art  of  ruling.' 

With  their  headquarters  fixed  in  oorthem  Oaol,  the 
nrankSf  uoder  Hlodowig's  command,  reduced  first  their 
coouDS  the  Boigondians  (SOO  a.d.)  and  then  (S07)  the 
>naigotha  under  Alarie.  All  Fiaoee,  with  exception  of  a 
rich  strip  of  land  betwaen  the  moon  tains  and  the  Onlf 
irf  afterwards  ct^hfl  S^timania,  waa  OTermn  and 

phindered.  This  done,  Hiodowig  epeat  the  rest  of  hia  days 
Mearing  bis  dominion  by  the  diutructioD  of  all  powerful 
neighbours  or  competitors ;  for  the  grim  Frank,  rigorous 
and  ambitions,  knew  neither  scruple  'nor  pity,  and  the 
dergy  roaad  hi*  throne '  passed  over  crimes  which  they 
were  powerless  to  prevent  When  be  died  io  ^11  the 
Mttlement  of  the  German  ou  the  snl  of  Oadl  had  been 
Mcompliahed,  and  Hiodowig,  who  haa  no  claim  Io  honour 
as  a  man  of  constnictiTo  power,  still  stands  out  in  history 
as  dta  founder  of  a  new  world  in  France,  To  him  France 
«wes  that  feadal  relation  wKidi  has  so  deeply  marked  her 
alory ;  in  him  the  church  first  made  that  connexion  with 
feudalism,  which  lowered  her  character,  while  it  strengtbaned 
her  power  and  influence^  Not  without  reason  doee  France 
ineettbe  ou  the  fiiat  ps^  of  her  history  this  Ckrmau  eoii- 
qoinr,  a  robber,  a  liu>,  a  barderer, — for  U  is  from  bin 
that  Bwdm-  Fraosa  riditly  datas  her  be^ning, 
>ndal-  Tha  urigba  of  fsnd^am  an  ^pla  enoo^  When  the 
Fkanki  oana  in  wider  Hlodowig(  ibey  ware  a  boat  of  free 
and  equal  Germans  under  the  king  their  dioioe.  The 
belief  that  he  brought  with  him  a  graduated  hierarchy 
of  chieftwos,  who  at  once  established  a  complete  "feudal 
system  "  on  the  conquered  soil  is  no  longer  tanaUe.  Ko 
doubt  tha  most  influesti^  and  vigorous  of  Hlodowig's 
followers  got  most  in  the  distribution  of  lands  and  spoUs ; 
still,  in  theory  at  leaat,  all  free  Franks  were  equal,  and  in 
the  new  settlement  of  tha  oonnti7  aaeh  man  aececding  to 
his  strength  took  what  he  could  get  The  older  eoddiUoos 
■  of  the  Germaaifl  peoples  had  died  out  of  the  Salian's  life; 
the  institationa  which  appear  io  an  iodisUuct  form  in  the 
CWwania  of  Tacitus  had  already  nndargoue  great  change ; 
the  family  of  tribea,  with  common  rule  of  usage  and  very 
alight  bonds  of  political  union,  is,  aa  Professor  Stubba 
remarks  {ConttitutioMl  Bi$tory,  .1  p.  36),  "singulaMy 
capable  ot  entering  into  new  eombinatuma ;  singularly 
liabla  to  ba  anitad  wad  dtsadved  in  ahott^ivad  eonfadera- 
tioni*  It  waa  one  of  tbur  late-formed  ooafederacies, 
orer  which  Hiodowig,  with  the  vigour  of  barbarous  youth, 
had  now  come  to  mle.  The  Sstiao  Uw,  a  collection  of  the 
customs  of  Frankish  Uw  in  the  Sth  century,  givea  us  a 
fairly  clear  view  of  the  condition  of  those  who  streamed 
over  iuto  Oaul  at  this  great  chieftain's  bock.  We  learn 
from  it  that  among  the  Franks  the  kingly  office  woq  fully 
reeoguized,  and  though  the  form  of  election  by  the  nrtion 
is  preserved,  the  dioice  is  Umited  to  Che  members  of  a 
nngia  family,  eo  that  hereditary  suceessioo  partly  prevails. 
The'kin^  ooaa  ohqeen,  is  the  real  head  of  the  nation;  ha 
has  Dot  Bi  TCt  mo  any  risk  of  beeoming  a  /ainSanl ;  ha 
appointi  tM  rolwa  of  pcovincaa,  if  w«  may  naa  thia 
Roma  IH^— ttak  ii^  Oa  grab  who  arv  aat  over  ewtain 


wgregations  of  hundreds;  and  the  graf  orraere,  to  taketlia 
£^;lish  form  of  the  word,    an  administrative  offtoer,  who 
carrlee  out  the  sentences  of  i^e  courts  of 'justice.   The  Ung 
also  appoints  the  officers  who  collect  the  royal  dues  in  the 
"  vills  "  which  bad  snceeeded  in  the  tAace  of  the^mitiva 
"  marks'  of  the  Oermanie  peoples.   Bound  the  hug's  per- 
aon  iihia"eomitatas,''hisaggi^atcoffaDmediatefoUowaaL 
who  fbm  hia  guard,  and  are  the  gerfo  of  the  later  feodaJ 
nobility.   Tha  nation  in  arms  forms  the  equal  council,  in 
which  all  men  give  voice  and  vote  alike;  jusUce  ia 
administered  by  a  hood  red-court  or  mall,  composed  of 
qualified  landownera;  if  any  one  ia  aggrieved  by  their 
deciaiim,  he  can  appeal  directly  to  the  king.    It  is  sound 
this  "  hundred  "  that  the  Frankish  system  really  move%  for 
it  is  out  of  a  group  of  hundreds  that  a  district  with  ita 
graf  ia  formed ;  and  there>  seems  to  be  so  oonct  of  law, 
superior  to  that  of  tha  hondrad.    All  political  qvastioM 
ara  af  aouraa  Iba  .affltir  of  the  national  council.   There  ia 
In  the  Saliaa  law  po  trace  ttf  a  primiUve  nobility;  though 
iha  old  syatem  <tf  common  land  haa  disappeared,  giving 
jdaea  to  aeparate  owneiahip,  thi  land  does  not  carry  with 
U  any  spedal  honour ;  the  Franks  are  still  very  for  from 
wy  ideas  as  to  a  territorial  nobility. 

These  were  the  institntions  which  Hiodowig  transplairtad 
(Wt  of  the  districts  of  the  lower  Bhina  into  GauL  Tliej 
1-june  into  contact  with  the  tenadona  GaUie  taiwar,  and  tlw 
masterful  organizatioD  of  the  Bomaoa  Tlu  rank^  wltk 
uingulas.  energy  and  aneceaa,  adapted  themselves  to  their 
,-iew  place  as  conquerors ;  and,  ^ving  and  taUnf^  laid  tha 
/ouodationa  <^  modem  French  lifa,  ^bair  settlement -waa 
slow  and  unsystamatie ;  the  kinf^receiviog  a  large  portion 
of  the  soil  as  his  domain,  granted  out  of  it  benefices  for  hia 
immediate  friends  and  foUowera,  These  gifts  were  at  first 
he'd  on  pleaanre,  and  ware  liable  to-be  resumed  at  any  time ; 
after  a  while  this  precarious  tenure  suitdd  neither  party; 
flieaa  fieh  became  fint  lif»JtddiB0^  and  finally  bereditaiy 
poasesdona,  lidd  on  t«nnre  of  aenriee  of  aoma  Und.  Tha 
mater  diioh,  with  tha  king,  took  Uidr  abare  of  conquefed 
umda,  Bsaerting  their  rights  to  an  alodial  holding,  uid,  if 
they  choaa  to  do  so^  grantmg  out  benefices  f  mn  theae  districts 
to  their  foUoweia.  ^e  common  sort  of  Franks,  who  were 
neither  king'a  friends  nor  independent  chiefs  and  their 
friends,  todk  what  they  oould  get,  their  share  of  the  spoil 
as  it  fell  to  them ;  and  as  thdr  strong  acma  war*  naefnl  and 
marketaUe  poasessionBi  vo  may  ba  anca  that  many  of  diem 
grouped  themadves  toood  tta  kinft  va^i  fo^ 
tnnate^  waia rewarded  with amallbanafieaK  Acooaidarahle 
part'of  thd  land  waa  left  in  the  haoda  of  the  OaHo-Bomana 
undistarbed,  and  became  tributary — the  tribute  being  a 
kind  of  rent  paid  'by  tha  old  owners  to  their  new  masters. 

Thus  Uie  Franks  were  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  soil ; .  they  were  at  home  in  the  country,  and  shunned 
tha  cities ;  civic  lifa  was  distasteful  to  them ;  the  aii  erf  the 
streets  too  confined  for  those  who  loved  the  forest  and^tha 
chaae  aa  aH  Qermana  did.  Consequently,  in  tha  towna  iba 
GaUo-Botnan  bishops  retained  sole  atUhori^,  ruling  bgr  the 
Roman  law,  and  preserving  the  last  remains  <J  the  dviHmp 
tiott  of  the  past  The  church,  however,  was  far  from  con- 
fining herself  within  these  Civic  limita ;  though  she  stood 
aloof  from  feudalism  at  fint,  deeming  her  own  ways  better, 
aba  soon  diowed  a  cousdousness  thst  the  centre  of  power 
no  lobger  hiy  in  the  dties,  and  that  her  inSnence  must  ba 
felt  at  tbe  king's  court  Consequently,  we  soon  find  tha 
bishops  grouping  themadves  round  the  kio&  acting  as  Us 
odvisen,  modifying  the  Oarmanie  idna,  and  in  torn  recur- 
ing  new  amUlioaa  from  their  mastaMr  Era  long  the  buhma 
wUl  begin  to  take  place  in  the  fandd  hierarchy,  ud  wiU 
form  a  noMl^Md  part  of  the  new  nobility  of  the  realm ; 
thondi  for  •  WT  kmg  tima  the  Fianke  dearly  r^arded  tha 
datuid  lib  u  nnitSl  to  thdr  dian^ar,  Mdjdt  Aa  infl» 
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enc8  ud  fortanH  of  the  ebnrch  entirelx  la  QaUo-Boman 

'  Befora  Hlodowig  died  (9X1)  ha  liad  deatroxod  alt  the 
old  fUeftauu  and  kni^ta  who  ruled  jo  GanL  Ua  took  the 
pbee  of  %[>iDaa  and  Qoth ;  the  Visigoth  shrank  awaxionth- 
nvtAi  the  Bni^ndian  become  tribntaiy;  the  Frank  was 
noonuzed  as  undisputed  master  of  all  the  countiy ;  the 
noruern  barrier  lines  between  Gaul  and  Geimanr  perished ; 
as  fresh  bands  of  Franks  poured  into  northern  r  ranee  from 
time  to  time,  the  Aas'trasiaD  princes  renewed  the  Qermauio 
inflnonca  oter  Qaul ;  and  for  five  centuries  the  biatorjr  of 
France  must  be  regarded  as  in  moat  reapeeta  aubordinate 
to  that  of  Oermanr. 

Gennanio  nae  proraiUd  in  the  new  kingdom,  and  when 
Hlodowig  waa  gone,  his  four  sons  all  became  kings,  each 
repnaenting  one  of  tits  diviaiona  of  the  original  in\-asioD. 
Theodorik,  the  eldest,  took  the  nerth-eaatem  part,  and  be- 
came king  of  what  ere  long  begaA  to  be  called  Adstrasia ; 
he  laj  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  almost  entirely 
German,  with  his  capital  at  Meta.  Hildebert,  eldest  son  of 
Hlotehild,  had  the  central  district,  the  coant[7  round  Paris, 
with  Paris  as  his  capital.  Hlodomir,  the  next,  king  of 
Orleans,  and  had  western  Gaul  along  the  Loire.  The 
youngest,  Hlothar,  was  king  orer  the  old  Saltan  land,  the 
north-western  comer  of  Gaul,  with  his  capital  at  Soisfiona. 
The  partition  was  a  diTtsion  of  estates  rather  than  of 
goTsmmettta ;  tha  foar  kings  repided  the  country  north  of 
the  Lure  as  their  homef  and  divided  oat  all  beyond  that 
river  at  will  by  arbitrary  lines.  Aa  yet  a  king  waa  little 
inoie  than  a  Ittder  in  war,  and  his  free  men,  his  "lendea," 
looked  to  him  to  ^re  them  plentiful  employment  in  that 
way,  even  compelling  him  at  times  to  go  on  expeditions 
against  his  own  better  judgment  Thus  it  fell  out  that 
this  first  partition  did  not  weaken  the  Franks ;  they  attacked 
their  neighbouis  on  erery  hand.  In  .one  of  these  wars 
(in  Hlodomir,  king  of  Orleans,  wsa  killed;  his 

brothers  seixed  his  inheritance,  and  un  Hildebert's  death 
(6S6)  Hlothar  of  Soissons  became  sole  king  of  the  Franks ; 
in  S56  he  had  taken  possession  of  Aostrasia.  Hlothar's  rule 
Itriap  the  name  of  Neustria  into  prominence.  The  two 
btanehaa  of  the  Frankish  power  become  clearly  distingoish- 
'  •bli^— the  OArman  Auatrasiana  coming  down  Co  Lonaine, 
ud  ineloding  the  eaatern  part  of  Champagne,  as  these  die- 
tricta  were  later  called,  and  the  OalKo  Neustria  oorering 
•Imost  all  modem  France.  And  Neustria  settled  qnicUy 
into  a  monarchy  of  mo^  modem  type.  Round  Hlothar 
weee  grouped  his  reeves  or  counts ;  the  clergy  made  their 
court  to  him ;  the  "  lendes"  now  become  the  king's  "  trusty 
men";  not  a  few  Qallo>RomanB  also  held  office  under  him. 

On  Hlothar's  death  <S61)  the  Frankish  kingdom  was 
once  more  divided  into  four  parts — Austrasia,  Paris,  Sois- 
sons, and  Burgundy, — the  eldest  son,  Sigebert  (aa  in  the 
eartier  partition),  taking  the  north-eastern  country,  When 
Haribert,  king  of  Paris,  died  in  667,  Hilperik,  his  brother, 
king  of  Soissou^  aeiied  his  abare,  and  became,  king  of 
Neustria  And  now  the  three  Frankish  kingtloms  of 
Anstraaia,  Nenstria,  and  Burgundy  take  definite  forms. 
Speaking  gonenlly,  Austrasia  lay  between  the  Meuaa  and 
the  Rhine,  Neuatria  between  the  Mouse  and  tha  lioire, 
though  Austrasia  trenched  somewhat  on  Neustria  on  one 
band,  and  stretched  far  up  and  even  beyond  the  Rhine  on 
the  other  aide.  Burgundy  included  the  npper  waters  of 
these  rivers,  and  of  the  Saone  aa  well  The  rivalry  lay  be- 
tween the  Austraaians  and  theNeustrians;  the Burgnndians, 
being  the  woikeat  and  most  peacefid  of  the  three,  sided 
■ometimea  with  the  one,  •ometimea  with  the  other.  This 
liTaliy  fiada  ita  ezprcssiou  in  Ute  haU-lcgendary  atrife  be- 
twoan  the  haughty  high^toni  BmnhiM,  wifa  of  Sigebert, 
king  of  Anatraaia,  and  Fred^nd,  the  low-bom  mistreaa  of 
Bi^erik,  long  of  Kenatriik 


Before  the  md  of  the  6th'  centnry  w«  diecem  m  new  mt-s3L 
power  rising  into  diatinetness,— the  power  of  ib»  mayor  of  The 
the  palace^  an  officer,  aa  hia  name  denotad,  having  gnat 
authority  in  the  lung's  cour^  elected  by  the  ehiefaii  and  n^ra 
acting  almost  independently  of  his  master.  In  Keaatria 
we  usually  find  the  mayor  of  the  palace  siding  with  tlfa 
royal  power;  in  Austrania,  where  the  nobUity  wan  mich 
stronger,  he  checks  and  overafaadows  the  king;  iuBorgondy 
he  ia  only  an  insigniiicant  person,  being  of  inferior  Import- 
ance to  tbe  patrician,  whose. office,  as  the  name  tells  na, 
was  a  relic  of  past  Roman  days.  Another,  and  a  far  more 
beneficial  influence,  also  appeared  at  thia  time;  the 
Benedictines  came  across  from  Italy,  and  apreading  thniogh- 
out  France,  formed  many  centres  oi  freah  life  in  the  ooo- 
fusion  of  tbe  land.  They  revived  the  laith  ia  indastry, 
well-^iii^  destroyed  by  the  Franks ;  they  did  aomsthing  to 
rescue  the  older  mhalntanta  from  misery,  and  enlton  and 
letten,  thanks  to  their  well-directed  eneigiee,  again  raised 
their  heads. 

At  the  end  of  the  centnry  tM  two  queens,  Brunhild  and 
Fredegond,  were  the  two  mien  of  all  the  country;  for 
Brunhild  hail  charge  of  her  two  grandsons,  Theodebert  IL, 
king  of  Austrasia,  and  Theodoric  IL,  king  of  Burgundy, 
while  Fredegond  governed  Neustria  for  the  yonthfnl 
Hlothar  n.  So  early  does  the  flxtraoidinaiy  prominence 
of  regency  appear  iu  French  -  hiatory.  After  Fred^;oad'a 
death  iu  698,  Brunhild  aeiz^  on  aim  oat  tha  whole  of 
Nenstria,  and  for  a  while  leemed  once  more  to  uuta  the 
Uerwitw  lorddup  under  her  mlei  Her  chief  aim  waa  the 
establisunent  of  a  eotid  monarchy  fa  Aoatraaia,  whidi 
should  curb  the  ^wer  of  the  noblea ;  they,  in  of^ixiaition  to 
her,  placed  at  their  head  two  brothera,  Amulf  bishop  of  Uet^ 
and  Pippin  of  Landen,  the  ancestor  of  that  great  family 
under  the  auspices  of  which  modem  society  laid  its  fomida* 
tions  in  both  Germany  and  •Frabce,  the  great  Earling  or 
Caroliugian  dynaaty.  Led  by  theee  two  men,  heada  of  the 
layand  spiritual  aristocracies,  the  Anstrasian  noblea  met  tha 
aged  queen ;  her  army  -4eaeited  her,  leaving  her  with  bar 
four  great-grandchildren  in  the  handa  of  Hlothar  IL,  tW 
funninal  diief.  He  put  the  children  to  death  at  eoea^  aad 
after  aham^l  indignities,  the  qoaan,  it  is  said,  waa  tied 
tB  the  hecb  of  a  wild  horse  and  ao  dashed  to,pieeea.  "H* 
death  waa  a  triumph  of  aristocracy  over  awoaiehy.  HloOar 
n.,DOwaolekingofFnnks,  was  entirely  in  the  hands  ^  tha 
mayor  of  the  palace^  who  became  a  real  power  in  the  etatsb 
representing  the  intereata  of  tbe  nobles  aa  against  the  cea- 
tralinng  tendendea  of  the  kings. 

Thia  victory  of  Neuatria,  though  it  paved  thq.way  for 
the  eventual  domination  of  the  CaroUnga,  waa  in  itself  "  the 
triumph  of  weaknesB  over  strength,  of  the  Oallo-Romans 
and  the  priests  "  (Sismondi).  The  victorious  noblee  endea 
voured  to  secure  their  sii[nemacy.  The  biah<^  who  were 
now  found  aitting  in  the  aseemUy  of  the  "  lendea,"  draw  op 
a  new  ordinilhee,  a  **  perpetnal  onistitntioD,''  a  fint  attonpt 
to  snbstitote  ideas  of  jostiee  in  the  place  ttS  custom  based 
on  force.  This,  however,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could  not 
check  the  growing  power  of  t]ie  nobles,  especially  in  Ank 
trasia;  though  for  a  time  royalty,  under  Dagobert  (62&-$38) 
showed  a  good  front  iu  Neustria.  Id  him  the  Uerwing 
monarchy  reached  its  highest  point ;  his  spluidid  court  at 
Paris  laid  the  foundations,  not*  altogether  sound  onea,  of 
the  civilization  of  France.  At  his  death  hia  monarchy 
crumbled  away.  Children  were  kings  in  both  Austrasia  and 
Nenstria  ;  we  reach  the  days  of  the  "do-naught"  prince^ 
the  rou/ainianlt,  and  of  the  atmggle  between  the  mayoia 
of  Austrasia  and  Neustria.  Ebroin,  tha  Nanatriaa,  -for  a 
time  held  out  against  his  rivals ;  but  the  Aoatiaaiaiia  plaead 
at  their  head  the  repraaentativea  of  the  CaroUog  faaily,ns 
Martin  and  Pippin,  grandsons  ni  Pippin  ol  Landnt;  and,*^g^  . 
Ebnun  having  bam  aasaarinatwd,  Nenstria  M  notUaj^^ 
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1.  vhenwith  to  mist  the  ondKoghfe  of  tbe  Oermao  Franlca. 
Iitd  b^'  Pippin  of  Heristal,  they  bant  into  the  valley  of  the 
jSein^  and  at  Testry  in  the  TemandoiA,  the  long  Etrnggla 
of  the  two  Prankish  powers  came  at  last  to  an  end  (687). 
Tbere  ihe  KeustriaDS  under  Berthar,  mayor  of  the  palaca 
to  Theodoric  III.,  were  eDttrely  defeated,  and  henceforth, 
ttoagh  the  line  of  Merwing  kings  laata  till  752,  they  be- 
come isrignificant  and  |>oweTlaaa.  We  turn  onr  ^ea  vith 
njeamra  towarda  the  naing  splendonr  of  tha  Caroling 
umti.  FiMioa  finda  harself  on  the  skirts  of  a  neir  Roman 
mpire,  of  irhieb  tho  seat  is  in  Oermany,  and  which  in  ita 
matQ  featnrea  belongs  to  Qermaa  not  to  French  history. 

To  no  small  extent  the  Neustrian  Franks  had  lost  their 
(Id  Germanic  Tigour  before  this  time ;  perhapa  among  the 
diief  symptoms  of  change  ia  the  fact  that  many  Frankish 
umes  may  be  read  among  the  apper  clergy  />f  the  time, 
h  the  abaenco  of  snfficienl  evidence  it  is  iinpoesible  to  aay 
hw  far  they  had  condescended  to  learn  the  "  nietic  Latin" 
vbich  the  older  inhabitants  all  spoke,  the  parent  of  the 
modem  French  language ;  still,  there  can  be  no  doabt  that 
they  mnat4iave  spoken  it  to  some  extent,  if  not  u  their  aole 
ipeeclu  Nov,  however,,  the  AustrMiao  conqnerors  began  to 
bring  tiiioga  baok  to  a  CFennan  form.  The  ancient  "  Fields 
o(  Hareh"  are  held  again ;  thither  come  the  warrine  In 
uma  aa  of  old ;  Genoan  conceptiona  as  to  justice  aeem 
■gain  to  prevail  over  the  Aore  orderly  Roman  law.  Tho 
DBw-comeia  are  above  all  things  an  army ;  and  it  is  the 
fortune  of  the  Anrtrasians,  not  only  that  they  have  aetdiers 
■nd  love  fighting,  tut  that  they  have  great  captains  at 
tbeir  head.  From  Testry  (687)  to  the  end  of  bis  life  in 
714,  Fippio  of  Heristal  was  unquestioned  master  of  all 
Frsaks,  tbe  kings  under  him  being  utterly  insignificant. 
While  he  kept  his  Neoatrian  eubjecta  submisstve,  he  applied 
enUiiwiwma  of  the  iword  and  the  croaa  to  the  wild 
Qannaoa  on  hie  eastern  bonier.  Under  him  began  the 
heroie  laboara  of  those  Engliah  nonks  whose  is  ue  high 
bononr  uf  haring  first  iotrodneed  the  Christian  faith 
imong  tbe  pagan  Tautoni. 

On  Pippm'a  death  things  seemed  likely  to  fall  back  into 
confusion;  the  Kenstrians  shook  off  ^e  yoke  of  their 
German  lords,  and  Attstrasia  was  threatened  at  once  from 
every  side;  Frisians  and  Saxons,  as  well  as  Nenstrian 
Franks,  overran '  th#  country,  vainly  opposed  by  Pippin's 
vidow,  Pleetmde,  who  mled  in  the  name  of  her  grandson,  a 
child.  Austtasia,  however)  was  saved  by  the  energy  of 
nppin'B  natural  ton  Chailea,  whom  Plectrude  had  thrown 
into  prisoa,  and  who  now  emenad  as  a  strong  leader  of  the 
BoUea;  He  d.efcated  the  Meostiians  at  Tincy,  near 
Cambrai,  in  717,  repelled  the  Saxons  from  the  Rhine,  re- 
duced Parade,  who  had  taken  reflige  at  Cologne,  and 
beeema  nndonhted  head  of  the  Frank^  as  hia  father  had 
been  befm  him.  His.  fatber'a  rise  bad  been  the  work  of 
tbe  lay  and  spiritual  nobility ;  tbe  power,  of  Charlea  was 
based  on  the  sword  alone  ;  he  was  regarded  by  the  charch- 
men  as  their  foe;  he  took  of  tbnr  lands  to  reward  his 
soldiers,  punishing  the  noble  bishops  while  he  encouraged 
the  more  popalar  monks.  Though  the  clergy  treated  bis 
memory  with  vindietiTfi  anger,  tha  lay  lords  weie  firm  on 
bis  and  enabled  him  to  found  tbe  great  dynasty  of  the 
Carolinga.  For  it  was  their  ready  sword  which  won  him 
the  victory  of  Foitiera  (or  Toon),  in  which  Europe  aet  a 
limit  to  tbe  advance  of  Asia,  in  732.  The  Arabs,  pos- 
sessors of  almost  the  whole  of  Spain,  had  for  several  years 
poured  over  the  Pyrenees  into  southern  Gaul;  held  in 
check  awhile  by  the  vigorous  Odo  (or  Eudes)  king  of 
Aquitaine,  they  proved  at  last  too  strong  for  him,  and  be 
appealed  to  Charlea  to  rescue  him.  The  FrailkB  responded 
nobly  to  the  call,  and  in  a  few  years  Charles  had  driven  the 
Saracens  out  of  all  their  points  of  vantage  north  of  the 
F^reveea.    It  is  said  that  to  the  battle  of  Poitiers  Charles 


owes  his  name  of."MarteV'  the  Hammer,  for  the  Tigoar'TOk-STl. 
with  which  he  smote  the  Mussnhnans.  Uther  accounta  have 
been  given  of  this  soubriquet;  on  Uie  whole  the  common 
explanation  of  it  is  the  most  probable  and  tlie  best  sup- 
ported. All  the  rest  of  his  life  this'  great  dnke  of  the 
Franks  struggled  against  the  pertinacious  foes  who  attacked 
bis  frontiers.  His  power  may  be  said  to  have  been  limited 
bj  the  Rhine  to  the  norUi  and  eas^  and  by  the  Loire  to 
the  south. 

Jost  before  bia  death  hs  divided  ]}u  dukedom  between 
his  sons  Carloman  and  Pippin  the  Bbort  Aa  naoal, 
the  elder  had  the  Germanic  share,  but  under  the  inflnenca 
of  Boniface,  the  English  monk  and  missionary,  whom  ha 
made  archbishop  of  Mainz,  he,  arft&r  six  years  of  saccesa- 
fiil  rule,  laid  down  tbe  burden  of  power  and  became  a 
Benedictine  monk.  His  ducal  rights  be  banded  over  to  bia 
brother  Pippin,  who  had  become  sole  duke  of  Franka  His  Pippin 
father  and  brother  had  opposed  the  power  of  the  bishops*''*^"'* 
by  the  help  of  tbe  monks ;  it  remained  for  Pippin  to  go  a  * 
step  farther,  and  linking  together  the  monks  with  the 
papacy,  to  win  for  himaeU  the  name  of  king.  The  monka 
had  been  the  papal  militia  for  tbe  conversion  of  Cteimaas; 
the  converted  Oennan*  in  their  turn  became  firm  friends  ti 
tbe  Fianktsb  dnkes.  The  bead  of  the  whdle  movement 
was  St  Boniface,  tbe  founder  of  the  church  in  Germany; 
he  it  was  who,  acting  under  command  of  Pope  Zacba^, 
crowned  Pippin  king  of  Franks  in  tbe  cathedral  at  Soissons. 
Pippin  thereby  became  lord  by  a  new  title  of  the  eastern 
and  western  Franda,  or  Fnnk-Iand,  ruling  over  a  large 
part  of  modem  Germany  and  of  modem  Fronc^north  of 
the  Loire  at  least  The  kst  of  the  Merwing  shadow-kings, 
Hilderik  III.,  was  deposed,  and  thmst  into  the  convent  i 
of  St  Omer,  where  be  abortly  after  died,  and  the  race  be* 
came'extinct '  On  three  udes  Pippin  was  called  to  combat 
three  powers,  foes  of  hia  new  royalty,  foes  also  d  tba 
Church  of  Rome.  Tbe  pagan  Saxons  did  not  detain  bim 
long :  in  one  campaign  he  extorted  frqm  them  the  right  to 
send  bis  monks  among  them  aa  missionaries ;  tbe  rut  Iw 
left  to  time.  Tbe  Lombards,  under  tbeir  king  Haistalt 
(ABtolpbnB)tbad  seized  Ravenna,  and  threatened  Rome  her- 
self, end  Pope  Stephen  'fled  to  Pippin  for  help.  Tbe 
Frank  king  crossed  the  Alps,  and  compelled  Haistolf  to 
give  up  to  the  Church  of  Rome  the  town  of  Ravenna,  the 
Emilia,  tbe  PentapoUs,  and  tbe  duchy  of  Rcme  itselt 
This  is  the  famous  "  Donation  of  Pippin,"  the  foundation 
ot  that  temporal  power  of  tbe  pAp><7  the  end  which  m 
have  seen  with  onr  own  ^yes.  The  papacy  raised  up 
Franks  as  their  champions  and  defenders;  they  were  set  ass 
counterpoise  to  the  grand  claims  of  the  empire  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  oa  antagonists  to  enemies  in  Italy.  Ko  wonder 
if  before  long  the  papacy  saw  ita  advantage  in  tbe  restora- 
tion of  an  empire  of  the  Wtat  under  new  auspices,  and  if 
Oermany  in  return  willingly  interfered  in  the  affaire  q{ 
Italy.  The  political  life  of  modem  Europe  now  begina, 
Tbe  rest  of  Pippin's  reign  vras  chiefly  occupied  with  tbe  re< 
sistauce  be  found  in  southem  Gaul  In  758  be  took 
Nsrbonne,  tbe  capital  of  the  Arabs,  and  drove  the 
Hahometaos  out;  he  attacked  tbe  Aquitnnians,  itluv 
after  their  wont,  made  tenadonsreaistance.  On  tbe  death  of  ■ 
their  duke  Waiffer,  be  overran  their  whole  country,  tbougb 
he  never  occupied  it  permanently.  Centuries  must  elapse 
before  northern  and  southem  Gaul  could  become  one 
France. 

In  768  Pippin  died  at  Paris,  leaving  hia  dominions  to  Cfiorles 
his  two  sons  Charles  and  Carloman.  In  771  Carloman  q^,^ 
also  died,  and  Charles  became  sole  king  of  Frankn  Tbe 
reign  of  "  Charlemagne  "  is  begun,  tbe  great  German  lord 
who  in  fact  and  legend  filled  all  the  world.  The  aeat  of 
his  father's  power  lay,  on  the  whole,  in  Neustria,  and  bis 
chief  struggles  bad  been  for  dominion  over  Aquitaine:  tbe 
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ITirSti.  Mat  of  the  povra  ot  Cbiriet  himieU  lay  oa*Or  mw  th« 
Bhise ;  hia  thn*  chief  palaces  were  at  Engelenhom,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  Nimwegan.  His  wUole  temper,  hiatcwy, 
relationa,  vere  atrictly  OemaQ ;  the  part  plaTed  in  his  life, 
hj  Neustria  and  Aqnitaune  waa,  by  eompariaon,  inaigniflcant, 
for  Charles  the  Qnat  brfongi  to  wwld'a  histpty.  not  to  the 
history  vl  France. 

His  first  task  after  hie  fathei'a  de^  vas  to  eompleta 
the  raduotion  of  Aquitaine;  for  Iiere  war  had  broken  out 
again  when  Kp^'a  death  seemed  to  the  eouthemera  to 
giTtt  them  their  oppcrttnnity.  Okarles  beat  the  old  Duke 
Houcdd  in  the  Add,  and  drove  him  to  take  refuge  with  the 
Lombards,  where  some  time  later  he  fell,  helping  to  defend 
Terona.a^inst  his  and  their  hereditary  foe.  The  struggle 
-  in  Aqoitainef  hopelen  if  vexations,  lingered  on,  until  at 
last  uie  wise  king,  as  imperial  ideas  grew  stronger  in  him, 
saw  that  his  one  hope  of  sncceas  with  them  lay  in  grring 
them  an  independent  life  of  their  own,  under  due  restrictions. 
•  He  therefore  set  orer  them  his  little  waa.  Hkidowig  as  king, 
and  appointed  William  Cowtoei;  eouit  of  TonlooM^  aa  his 
tutor.  The  child  vai  eatabUihed  at  Todloiue,  and  bran^t 
up  as  an  Aquitanian.  Tha  aonfh  retained  distinotiTe 
characteristics,  and  was  sared  firom  the  degradation  of  haring 
to  fall  back  to  the  lower  lerel  in  art  tnd  dnlintion  vhiea. 
prevailed  among  the  Franks.  The  kingdom  of  Aqoit^e 
had  for  its  soaUiem  frontier  the  rirer  Ebro  in  Spain,  and 
crossing  the  mountains  reached  the  open  sea  just  below 
Bayonne ;  the  ndrtbem  frontier  at  firat  was  less  well- 
defined  ;  before  the  end  of  the  8th  century  it  was  pushed 
on  ss  for  aa  te  the  Lolre^ 

And  jnet  aa  Hlodowig  waa  established  in  Aanitaina,  ao  in 
T76  Cuilaa  set  hts  aeccnd  twn  Pippin  orer  the  Lomfaaidi^ 
tlumVy  aaenring  his  permanent  influeooe  orer  the  of 
fiooa  The  p^»ey  throoghoot  leant  on  him  for  sn^xnt, 
•od  was  ercn  outteat  to  lecognice  hia  supremacy.  For  a 
quarter  <^  a  cantoty  Charlea^  life  waa  spent  in  ceaseless 
wait  on  ereiT  nde^  in  which  he  slowly  though  surely  beat 
down  the  reaiitanee  of  heathen  Saxons,  of  Huns,  of  Lom- 
bards, ci  Saracens.  Within  the  limits  of  modem  France, 
^ter  the  pacification  of  Aquitaine,  the  only  war  waa  that 
against  the  Armoricans,  inhabitant*  of  Blittany, — a  sbw 
stubborn  eonteet,  which  lasted  till  near  the  end  of  bis  lifei 
For  a  abort  time  Brittany  became  a  pc«tion  of  tkt  an^nre, 
without,  however,  in  tha  laaat  losiug  ai^  part  of  ita  lad^ 
neudent  character. 
{jji^ilM  By  786  Chsrlee  had  secured  hia  aseenaency  throughout 
crowned  Europe,  so  that  when  in  799  Pope  Leo  IIL  waa  qeeted 
emperor,  Borne  by  the  citizens,  he  fled  to  him  for  refuge  and 

help ;  and  Charles  in  the  antamD  of  800  replaced  him  on 
the  pontifical  throne,  receiving  in  return,  on  Christmas 
day,  the  solemn  titles  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans, 
AngustuB ;  and  certainly,  if  evv  the  great  echoes  of  the 
past  were  to  be  awakened^  they  could  not  have  been  eroused 
for  a  worthier  prineei  "  A  Latin  priaat  ptn  to  a  Qerman 
•otdier  the  name  of  that  which  had  ceased  to  exist,  '  says 
I«  Tallte  None  the  leaa  was  Charles  a  real  emperor,  rul- 
ing CTfer  subject  princes ;  the  Qermana  and  the  Romance 
peoples  alike  accepted  hia  sway ;  and  for  fourteen  years, 
with  leas  of  fighting  and  more  of  organisation,  Charles  the 
Great  proved  that  he  was  worthy  of  hia  high  title  and  re- 
▼ived  office  of  Emperor  of  the  West  In  606  at  Thiosville 
he  settled  the  succeseion  to  his  empire ;  but  as  death  bereft 
him  of  his  eldest  son  Charles  and  hk  second  eon  Hppin,  he 
was  obliged  in  813  to  make  a  fresh  arrangement.  He  made 
Hlodowig  the  one  surviving  son  of  his  second  wife  Hilde- 
gond,  hia  heir  and  ancoeaeor,  crowned  hia,  and  saw  him 
aalnted  emperor.  After  thia,  he  lingered  a  few  nwntha, 
and  died  eariy  in  814  at  Aiz-la^^bmMUe^  It  was  doubted 
whether  he  should  be  bniisd  there  or  at  St  Denis,  whtie 
pannta^  bones  had  baen  laid.    Awtnaia,  hoiraTiri 
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prerailed  over  Kenstrin,  the  Oermons  over  the  Fr«duaan,BU. 
and  he  lies  at  rest  these  thoosaod  years  iKut  in  the  dnmk 
he  hims^  had  built  in  the  city  he  loved  so  weU. 

The  state  of  what  ia  now  France  under  hia  can  was  Aia.  BUta 
TJie  land  was  cut  asunder  al  the  Loire  ;  to  the  north  of 
that  river  was  Franoia  OcddeutaUs,  the  earlier  Neortria  and  j^igf. 
Burgundy;  to  the  south  of  the  Lcore  lay  Hlodowig's  king- 
dom of  Aquitaine^  memed  liy  Bomaa  lav,  and  wou  ol 
imekHii  remains  of  Komao  colturei  In  F^aiteia  OecidsB- 
tslis  were  Fraqkiah  noblee,  the  clergy,  the  free  fWtka^  the 
inhabitante  of  cities,  and  the  slaves,  the  last  in  arerfrowiag 
numbers.  The  first  and  second  of  these  ilaiisns  soon  began 
toaecure  their  position  as  great  feudal  lords,  half  independ- 
ent They  laid  the  foundations  of  that  ayatom  uf  feudal 
noblesse  which  became  almoet  omnipotent  under  the  weaker 
CaroUngian  princely  which  brought  about  the  rerolntica 
placbg  Hn^  Capet  on  the  throne,  which  reeiated  the 
centralizing  tendjendes  of  the  monaichy  under  Louie  XL 
and  Lonia  XIIL,  which  became  the  devout  aorante  of  tfw 
Choat  MoDHdi,  and  finaify  oodad  with  tha  moDardiy  at  fte 
Bavdintioa,  13w  reign  ot  Ghariaa  the  Gnat  is  tlv  timaol 
whidi  thaae  noblee  began  to  aao  that  their  strength  was 
baaed  on  the  land-  their  poution  grew  more  tenitorial, 
their  alle^anoe  aad  honours  Ises  petaonaL  Charlea  endsa* 
voured  to  resist  this  tendency,  bat  his  band  could  not  bo  i 
everywhere,  and  the  nobles  on  the  whole  held  their  own, 
though  ao  lon^  aa  he  lived  they  still  bent  before  his  powar. 

The  administration  of  Oaul  at  this  time  waa  ia  appaa^ 
anco  fairly  complete^  though  it  donbtleaa  often  failed  ia  its 
practical  a{^lication.  Handed  down  from  formw  dayi^  ia 
the  larger  towns  thM«  ware  always  twodiiafpaBonaga^tha 
count  and  tba  ^hop^  of  whom  tko  loimor  offleer  wu  of 
FiukiBh  ori^  tha  latter  of  Bmhil  To  s  eonndanUa 
extent,  as  was  the  oaae  thronghont  all  early  OiristoBdoo,  tha 
fnnctionB  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishope  originally  anaweisd 
very  closely  to  those  of  the  lay  power,  the  chnrch-orgsai* 
cation  being  copied  from  the  organisstioo  oi  the  empira 
Now  each  of  these  greater  officers  had  hie  own  jnrtsdietioa 
and  court ;  each  awninistered  therein  law,  the  bisbop  se- 
cordiag  to  the  Roman  order,  the  cotmt  aooordtng  to 
Frankish  usage;  and,  though  Uieir  function*  might  some- 
times dash,  on  the  whole  thnr  joined  in  preoenii^  peaoa 
ud  quiet  within  the  wiIU  The  oonnip  uao  attended  to 
the  warlore*  and  «(dlact*d  Uie  taxea  *  vhOa  Ae  bmhops,  en 
their  side,  were  diarged  with  teaching  and  tlie  mead 
life  of  their  flocks.  Between  them  they  presemd  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  munuapal  life  and  character  in  the 
andent  dtiea.  Under  the  coaote  we  find  local  offlosn 
whoee  bueineas  it  ia  to  hold  leaser  courts  in  the  boaigi 
and  villages  round  about  "Dieee  were  the  centenien^  or 
hundred-men ;  there  were  also  here  and  thsra  taaoA,  as  ia 
En^nd,  of  »  lower  dirisiun  into  declines  or  tythinga ;  ths 
counto  had  also  thdr  "  vigueurs, "  their  "  visoounl^"  as  thsy 
were  afterwards  &JIed,  who  ropreaented  them,  aad  th«y 
also  appunted  (if  the  ifork  were  not  don*  ly  th*  ICai 
Dominiei,  die  impmal  commisasioners)  offlcera  called  seabiii 
(AdieTio%  or  in  German  SchSffeu),  local  judges  who  held 
lesser  coarta  in  country  placea  In  additicai  to  these  courts, 
each  chief  and  each  considerable  .churchman  held  his  own 
pleas ;  by  these  the  coodittoo  of  the  free  Franks,  <^  tha 
slavee,  and  of  such  persons  aa  were  aUll  just  above  ths 
servile  state,  was  decided,  all  queationa  between  (hem  and 
those  above  tham  a4jnd8B^  M  very  ha^  leaottl 
in  the  main. 

The  emperor,  honestly  desiring  ao  lar  aa  h*  eonk^  to 
arreat  the  downward  pn^reaa  of  the  fkebl*  free  Fmnfcs  sad 
ot  the  stin  mora  wretched  skvee,  sent  fc«th  th*  ahoit 
tuuued  3CissI  Domiuin  to  tnTol  through  the  different  cB^ 
tiielB  of  tba  ampira^  and  to  a*a  with  their  own  eym  tt* 
atato  of  the  pao^  Vvulfy,  iktj  mt  oat  b  piinb* 
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UTinM)  anH  an  ecelesiMtle,  ao  that  the  sMolar  and  ehnreh 
eoarti  and  boneficei  should  each  be  iiupected  by  a  man  of 
the  aamB  order  as  the  lord  whom  thtj  viaited.  Tiaj  tra- 
Tersed  the  districts  assigned  to  them  in  oironit  font  timei 
a  year,  held  conrts  to  which  even  the  eonnta  were  bound  to 
come,  looked  into  the  details  of  goTeroment,  reformed  gron 
abuses,  reported  to  their  maater  od  all  penoaa,  area  the 
•behest,  appointed  when  needed  fneb  anlnnt  and-otbera, 
remoTed  nnwortl^  persons,  looked  to  the  poor,  protecting 
them  u  far  as  possible  from  irant  and  want's  kinsman  the 
oppressor,'  The  great  evil  of  tlie  time  was  injoatiee  de- 
fended by  bribery ;  the  local  judges  oould  not  resist  the 
powwfnt  or  wealthy  ill-duer,  and  so  the  wrongs  of  tfae  poor 
remained  upredrsssed.  The  Uissi,  with  more  or  leas  suo- 
eeas,  endeavoured  to  lessen  these  erils.  We  may  belisve 
that  in  the  main  the  deigy  worked  willingly  with  them : 
they  had  closer  relations  with  and  wanner  sympathies  for 
the  poor  folk;  they  administered  a  more  atabla  aodintelli- 
^t  code  of  laws ;  they  were  the  depoaitoriea  of  laamio^ 
aad  desired  to  edoeata  4hoia  aiound  them ;  mm  in  the 
wont  timea  the  hamane  morality  of  the  Goopel  gleams  forth. 
In  the  days  of  CSiarlei  the  Great  tl\  chnrdimea  turned  to 
the  emperor  and  paid  willing  all^iance  to  him ;  the 
ancient  political  coolness  between  the  CaroUngs  and  thn 
episcopate  entirely  disappears. 

The  elemeats  of  society  in  Gaol  at  this  tine  may  be 
•aaily  summed  up.  There  were  great  Fiankish  lords, 
gradually  diminishing  in  nnmbers  ss  they  grew  in  power 
and  territorial  independence;  there  were  great  bishops, 
chiefiy  in  the  titles,  and  lordly  abbots  in  country  ptacee, 
wlw  were  all  by  d^rees  becoming  aafaaihted  in  condi- 
tion to  the  Fraukish  nobles ;  there  was  also  a  roatie  clergy, 
wboee  state  was  poor  in  the  extreme ;  t)ien  there  were  the 
free  Franks,  acarcely  above  the  lerel  of  slaves,  and  ever 
dipping  down  into  the  senrile  class ;  then  Oallo-Romans 
in  much  the  same  condition ;  and  lastly  the  alavea,  who 
are  aaid  to  have  formed  nine-tenths  'of  the  population. 
The  pictnre  ia  one  of  great  wretchednesa,  oppresaion,  injus- 
tice ;  the  great  Charles  himself  felt  no  anre  gronnd  under 
his  feet  in  dealing  with  the  social  condition  of  his  subjects. 
II  ia  clear  that  society  mast  pass  throsgh  vaat  ehangea  be- 
fore anything  like  an  orderly  and  flooriahiag  commonity 
ODold  axirt,  and  that  aren  the  splendid  elinuto  and  soil  of 
Gaul  would  long  do  little  tp  better  tha  conditliRi  of  its 
iahabibuth  Tha  wretdied  jperiod  whtrfa  eomas  to  Gaul 
after  the  death  of  Charles  is  the  time  in  which,  from 
tho  older  relations  of-  chief,  free  Frank,  and  slave  of  war, 
we  pass  grednally  and  almost  insensibly  to*  the  later  feadal 
relation  of  lord  and  vassal  and  serf.  The  coming  time  was, 
as  has  been  said  by  Hallam,  "  the  age  of  the  bidtope but 
in  fact  the  bithope  were  only  doing  in  their  sphere  what 
the  lay  chiefs  were  ala'o  achieving  in  theirs, — laying  the 
foundations  of  a  feudal  independence  which  was  for  orar 
striving  to  lapse  into  feudal  anarchy. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  eyes  of  all  turned 
bopefully  to  his  only  surnving  son  the  geatla  Hlodowi^ 
Louis  the  Pk>Ds. .  His  father  had  snmnaonad  himto  Aix-la- 
Chapellfl^  had  made  him  emperor,  and  then  had  ssntliim 
again  to  Aquitaine  till  fais  time  should  come.  In  him  all 
aweet  qualities  of  {Hety,  morality,  colture,  seemed  to  find 
their  home.  His  Aquitanian  nils  had  bronght  with  it 
untold  blessings  to  the  south  ;  he,  too,  had  learnt  their  best, 
lorn,  had  becoua  ocqaainted  with  their  art,  their  poetry, 
ab0ve  all  with  the  Roman  law  ;  he  was  a  man  of  thirty-five 
when  ha  became  emperor,  vigorous,  pnre-sonled,  intelligent. 
Moo  thon^t  that  his  father  had  done  the  rough-hewing  of 
ilia  great  work,  and  that  the  new  emperor  would  be  the 
otiB^Bistag  Angiutna  foUoving  the  craatiTa  Cnaar.  His  aonl 
was  lull  of  high  and  coasdentions  aims ;  he  wonid  make 
tafonis  which  should  r^^er&te  without  weakening  sodety; 


lie  would  restore  the  dargj  to  high  authority,  would  giTant-Mo, 
full  powers  to  the  great  lords,  would  save  free  Franks  from 
slavery,  and  thus  secure  harmony  and  peace  tbroughoat 
his  vast  dominiona  How  different  waa  the  actual  result  I 
This  noUe  prinee,  ao  dignified,  earnest,  light-minded,  of 
"aouod  mina  in  aoOBd  body,"  gentle  and  simple,  had  all 
the  daDflsioaa  vittnaa  which  new  to  ba  ealavitieain  teai^ 
timea;  his  motikisli  tastes,  hia  Christian  forbearance  hia 
want  of  an  onacrupnlons  wQl,  all  pointed  towards  failnca 
Even  within  his  honae  he  waa  not  maater;  and  in  the 
brood  wild  territories  of^  the  empire  he  was  deetinad  to  a 
like  bilnre.  On  the  death  of  bis  first  wife,  Hermingond, 
who  had  borne  him  three  sons,  Hlothar,  I^ppin,  and 
Hlndwig,  he  married  Jndith,  dangfater  of  Welf  ^e  Bavarian, 
a  dangerous  and  ambitious  lady.  Her  son  Cba^le^  after^ 
wards  styled  "the  Bald,"  bronght  the  emperor  many  troubles, 
for  the  natural  jealousiee  apruis  op  between  the  children  of 
the  frrat  bed  and  the  aeoond  wife  and  bar  aoo..  War  aoon 
foUowad,  in  which  parsonal  amUtiona  ware  aeoondad  by  Aa 
ancientenmi^batwoaB  GmnanandGallisFrauka.  Btnigglt 
foUowed  atrngfla,  partitioa  led  to  partition  ;  Uiere  is  no 
drearier  piece  of  history  than  Kitfaard's  short  chrooicU  of 
those  yeata.  The  unlacky  Hlodowig  was  buffeted  about, 
now  deposed,  then  restored  again ;  now  bowing  bis  head 
before  the  clergy  of  Roman  France  at  Comptiigne,  now 
recalled  to  rale,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
his  sons  and  his  subjectsi  The  main  result  was  the  separa- 
tion, which  then  began,  oi  Franca  from  Germany.  In-tha 
midst  of  it  Hlodow%  the  Fiona  died  in  8iO.  and  waa 
buried  at  Heti, 

His  death  waa  the  tignal  for  the  final  diaraptiim  of 
the  empire  of  Chatlea  the  Great.    Hlothar,  hia  oldeat- 
bom  son,  took  the  imperial  name,  and  claimed  supreme 
beadahip  over  the  Franka,     The  Bavarian  or  German 
Hlndwig,  and  Charles,  who  repreaented  the  Franks  ia 
France,  both  resisted  ;  the  Franlu  in  Italy,  Aquitaine,  and 
Qothia,  rallied  to  the  emperor.   War  broke  out  at  once.  As 
snon  as  ever    the    Aquitanians   had  joined  hia  forces 
Hlothar  challenged  his  brothers  to  battle,  and  they  at  onca 
accepted  his  wager.    On  the  banks  tA  the  Core,  near  Troyea, 
waa  fought  the  great  battle  of  Fontanet,  which  brought 
the  griafa  of  the  aga  to  r  point.    There  the  whole  Frankish 
race  atmgglad  for  the  mastery.    From  Italy,  Australia, 
Aquitaine    Oothia,  came   the   emperor'a  .suppoitera ; 
Germany,  Kmistria,  Burgundy,  oupportM  Chaiiea  and  ■ 
Hludwig.    The  carnage  was  terrible ;  Fontanet  is  the  * 
burial  gronnd  of  the  old  Frankish  life ;  free  Franks  are 
beard  of  no  more;  "there  remained  in  Oanl  only  lords 
and  serfs;  all  things  are  mode  ready  for  the  increasing 
of  feudalism."    Hlothar  was  entirely  defeated  end  fled 
northwards  to  Aix-la-Chipelle ;  Charles  and  Bavariaoj 
Bludwig  were  masters  of  the  field.    When  next  year  thai 
two  brothers  found  themselves  once  more  menaced  by  thtt'. 
emperor,  they  met  with  all  their  forces  at  Strasbnn^  and ' 
took  solemn  oath  each  to  other,  Hlndwig  awearing  in  Uio 
"Roman"  tongue,  the  aarliaat  French  m  existence,  ind 
Charles  the  Bald  in  the  "  TeucUse  "  or  German ;  and  the 
armies  atapding  round  them  repeated  the  words,  the 
German  Franka  in  German,  the  Gallic  Franka  in  French. , 
The  text  of  the  oaths  is  preserved  for  us  in  If  ithard  }  they 
are  a  striking  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  Germany  and 
France  were  asserting  each  its  independent  character. 
The  "  Romance  tongue,"  the  speech  of  the  common  people 
in  France,  their  modification  of  the  Latin  they  had  learnt 
long  before,  henceforth  took  the  place  of  the  Latin  Ian' 
guage  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  native  Germanic  speech 
of  the  Franka  on  the  otJier;  henceforth  the  name  of  French-i, 
man  may  come  into  use. 
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MS.  ^"  r  At  h  tesuit  pt  tbU  agreement  betireeii  Cliarioi  and 
llludwij,  lliuthar  was  driroii  back  to  Aiz-la-ChipeUe. 
He  tlieitce  fled  to  Lyons,  to  be  uc»  lib  louthern  frieitds; 
and,  finally,  fiodiog  himself  eoinpletcly  overbonie  by  tbeir 
oppoaitioo,  ks  made  with  tbotu  tbe  famous  Treaty  of 
jVerdon  iu  S43,  in  wbkh  tUree  kingdoms  vero  diatinctly 
narked  off :—Fniues for  Charles  the  Bald;  Ueruiany  for 
Lndtng  tlic  Canrian;  for  tlia  emperor  Italy  and  a  luug 
nuTow  atrip  lyiug  between  Qenuauy  ml  France,  s  con< 
Vcntionol  district,  which  a  little  htter  rereired  from  its  lord, 
'        the  second  Ulotliar,  the  couTentipoQl  name  of  Lotbaringia 

CharlM  or  Lorraine.  Cbarlcs  the  Bald  bad  for  his  kingdom  all  Gaul 
west  of  the  NcUeldt.  the  lleusc,  the  Saone,  and  Ithcoie ;  it 
nn  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  thence  bounded 
bjr  the  ryreuccs  and  the  Atlantic.  It  included  therefore 
the  chief  pirt  of  modem  France.  It  was  Charles  the  Bold 
f&ao  who  allowed  the  county  of  Faris  to  become  a  part  of 
the  duchy  of  France,  so  tbotthe  dukes  of  France  were  also 
connta  of  Paris;  from  tlda  arraagemeut  spntog  efentually 
the  deduon  of  the  momentoua  qucatioa  as  to  what  «ty 
ahould  berouie  the  capital  of  modem  Franco,  In  tbu 
manner  the  magnificent  ffUj^re  of  CSiarIn  this  Oreat  came 
to  an  end,  and  in  ita  jilaco  aroee  tbe  nationi  of  Eorope. 
Speaking  of  the  year  841,  Kithard  tells  us  that  throughout 
the  breadth  of  Fmuee  the  utmost  confusion  and  rapine 
oppressed  the  people ;  in  thirty  years  there  had  been  fire 
fwrtltinus  of  the  Frankisb  empire,  each  marked  with  ita' 
own  violence  and  misery ;  and  tbe  condition  of  tbe  inUabit- 
ttnts,  groaning  under  the  ambitions  foreign  rule  of  quarrel- 
some princes,  was  as  bad  as  well  could  be.  The  time, 
lioweVer,  was  uow  coming  in  which  the  greater  lords  of 
Jlenatria  began  to  forget  their  German  interests  and 
liature,  and  to  man  towards  a  national  French  life.  At 
list  their  action  was  chiefly  disniptiTe,  aiming  at  a  local 
territorial  independence^  lay  lord*  and  great  bisliops  alike 
poshed  their  pretensions  to  the  farthest  point ;  hostile  to 
the  imi>criat  ideas  of  Germany,  they  had  no  symiMtby  with 
Any  national  ideas  for  France.  Nor  is  this  strange,  for 
France  can  bardly  ia«ny  sense  be  said  to  have  existed  in 
tbeir  day.  We  have  reached  the  time  in  which  feudalism 
emerges  from  its  earliest  stages,  and  strives  to  Uy  the 
foundations  of  ita  independence.  From  the  Treaty  of 
Verdun  in  843  to  tbe  accetsion  of  Hugh  Capet  in  987, 
France  passes  tbroogh  a  dreary  and  conftacd  |ieriod  of 
^  formation. 

Charles  the  Bald  is  a  fit  representaliTo  of  auch  an  age; 
he  passed  a  long  life  sweeping  together  territories  nnder 
h\*  uomiufll  aovereignty,  and  endaaTunring  to  secnre  to 
hinuelf  tbe  imperial  dignity  and  the  commandiu"  position 
of  his  greet  namesake  and*  grandfather ;  and  though  he 
was  at  the'outset  king  of  Kcustria,  his  interests  lay  far 
more  outside  than  iusido  Franco;  tha  iustiocU  and 
sympathies  of  Charles,  as  of  all  his  family,  were  Gornun. 
His  achemea  and  struggles,  rewarded  in  the  end  with 
apparent  success, — for  just  before  his  death  bo  was  crowned 
king  of  Italy  and  cmiicrur, — in  reality  wero  fatal  to  the 
Caroling  dynasty.  Uc  bonglit  his  advancement  first  by 
Bubservieuco  to  tho  greater  clergy,  and  afterwards  by  grant- 
ing to  tlio  feudal  lords  tho  charter  of  their  independenec. 
After  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  had  api>areutly  given  to 
Charles  tho  Baht  undisputed  lordaliip  over  the  western 
'portion  of  tho  empire,  three  states  still  resisted  his 
nutbority :-  Drittmy,  whicbj  under  Nnmenoe,  asserted  nnd 
■ccnred  her  independence :  Septimanin,  which  drore  out 
Ilia  anuies  fur  a  while  ;  and  Aqu:taine,  in  wbicb  the  vices  of 
!l*ippiu  g.ivo  Clmrliw  a  funtiuj;,  and  nindo  a  way  to  his 
*=- .  aneccss.  For  several  yeam  hid  whole  energies  were  engii-ieJ 
'in  these  bootless  strn;;glcs,  while  nt.tbe  sanio  time  lita 
{coasts  were  being  ravaged  by  tbe  'Northmen.  Ho  woa 
|obli^  to  pay  a  heavy  acot  bcforo  ho  covld  deliver  at  ouo 


time  tho  rich  valley  of  t)ie  Sommr,  at  another  Ibo  walls  of«M^ 
Fei-is  herself,  from  their  devastations.  In  a  capituLiry 
of  877,  the  last  year  of  bis  reign,  we  have  tbe  levy  of 
a  contribution  in  order  to  buy  them  off  from  tl|e  Seine. 
Iu  855  the  death  of  the  emperor  Hlothar  was  the  signal 
fur  a  fresh  division  of  lands,  in  which  Charles  got  his 
share  in  Lorraine  and  the  kingd<Hn  of  Prorencn.  His 
fortunes,  bowe?er,  scarcely  mended ;  overahaduwed  bj 
uoblea  and  bishoj*,  hia  tennra  of 'his  kingly  throne  was 
ever  precarioos.  The  great  Iprda,  aeeing  tn  bint  a  teuilncy 
towards  resistance  of  their  claims,  called  in  German  a^ 
to  dispossess  him ;  and  Ludwig  the  German  came  to  their 
help.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  roused  by  the  appearance 
on  their  soil  of  these  German  antagonists,  rose  and  drove 
them  back  to  the  Bhine.  Cbarlee  seized  the' opiiortunity 
of  strengthening  himself,  as  he  hoped,  by  appeoling.to  the 
church ;  the  church  by  its  spokesman,  the  great  Htncmnr 
of  Rheims,  replied  by  accepting  the  call,  by  declaring  hn 
authority  over  kings,  and  by  tracing  the  lines  of-  cMseopat 
and  royal  power :— "  If  king«  rule  after  Ood^  wul,  thiy 
are  subject  to  none;  if  they  be  grant  unncra,  then  ia  thiir 
judgment  in  the  lunda  of  the  Uihi^"  Hincmar,  fat 
these  worda,  ilretebed  wide  the  tola  by  whidi  the  dergy 
bad  claimed  to  exereisa  judicial  fnnctiona  in  the  ease  of 
ordinary  malefactors.  And  thus  the  clergy  rewarded 
themselves  for  having  aa/ed  Charles  from  tbe  hands  cf 
tbe  nobles  and  tbe  Germans.  The  reins  of  power  were 
now  entirely  left  in  Hincnmr's  hands,  and  the  dieaiy 
capitularies  of  the  reign  bear  evidence  in  every  page  of 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  tho  clergy.  Not  satisfiid 
with  his  supremacy  in  chnreli  and  state,  tbe  great  ar^ 
bishop  pressed  forward  into  [^loaophical  and  theohwical 
controrenjr,  and  took  bis  aliare  in  tboao  diacoHiaaB  wuA 
heralded  nie  incoming  of  acholatticisDL  He  opptted  tha 
views  and  influence  of  Jolm  Scotus  Erigena,  Uie  head 
the  palace  school  of  Charles,  and  may  be  perii^  aaidto 
have  given  that  direction  to  thmight  and  apecnlaliwi 
which  marks  in  the  main  tho  course  of  the  whole  pUb- 
sojihy  of  the  schools. 

Towards  tha  end  of  his  reign  there  woe  only  one  prince^ 
Ludwig  the  German,  who  shared  with  him  the  vast  enprs 
of  Charles  the  Great.  And  in  875  on  the  death  of  Ludwig 
II.,  emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  a  handful  of  biahops  and 
counts  assembled  at  Pavia  elfered  tho  imperial  crown  to 
both  thesA  princes.  Charles  arriving  first  was  forthwith 
[iroclaimed  "protector,  lord,  and  king  d(  Italy"  \f  tha 
I>ope.  Iu  the  next  year  Ludwig  the>  Onmaa  also  died,  and 
Charles,  not  eonteut  with  tha  imperial  digni^.  whidi  he 
alrcidy  possessed,  nor  with  the  nmple  extent  of  the  terri- 
tories nominally  subject  to  him,  detured  to  restore  the  old 
iniiierial  unity,  and  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Oenuany  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  west  and  south.  The  sons  ot 
Ludwig  naturally  resisted  ;  and  then,  in  order  to  secure  the 
hearty  aid  of  Itia  followers,  he  held  the  diet  of  QniefS]'- 
sitr-Oiae  (Carisiacuni)  in  which  was  drawn  up  the  gre^ 
ctpitnlary  sometimes  ntyled  the  Magna  Cliarta  of  French 
feudalism.  Beneath  a  cumbrous  covertug  of  wordi^  and 
connecting  tlio  bcreditaiy  succession  of  bis  own  *>n  with 
his  hirge  concessions  to  his  nobles,  Charlea  in  foe*  con- 
ceded hereditary  rights  to  all  fraehoUlera.  Any  lord 
who  shouU  desire  to  renonnce  tho  world  ni^t  leave  hie 
benefices  and  honours  to  hb  aun,  or  otherwiae  ea  might 
seem  good  to  him;  and  any  lord  whose  hold  on  his 
wDrldly  goods  was  brought  to  tii  end  by  death  might  lesfa 
his  dignity  to  his  son  (Baluze,  Capt'tuUtri^s,  u.  p  259^ 
ami  thus  i»  dofiuite  terms  tbe  hereditary  usage  of  centuries 
beennto  hereditary  right.  Hitherto,  in  France  at  least,  a 
fiefliolder  held  at  his  lord's  pleasure,  and  was,  in  theory,' 
liable  to  deprivation  at  any  time  ;  henceforth,  *^ 
•ceuro  in  law  as  in  fac^  and  conU  tuiwnit  bn  hndv , 
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and  diguitiei  to  aoD  withoat  ruk  of  Ioml  The  title  of 
doke  or  count  is  henceforth  attached  to  one  family^  oa 
the  rof  al  and  tha  imperial  power  become  weaker,  the  great 
-  famtliea  grow  in  atrangth;  until  a  century  of  fainiant 
Caroltnga  cornea  at  last  to  aa  end,  and  their  place  ia  taken 
bjr  tlu  raiNreaeDtatiTC  ^  one  of  the  great  hooaea,  the  doke 
of  Franee  and  count  oC  Faria.  Then  tho  new  kingdcnn  of 
SVuee  with  iU  Bew  npital  will  hegin  with  Hugh  Capet 
in  975.  For  the  famtfy  of  the  connto  of  Faria  had  «>me 
to  oeeupy  the  ground  abandoned  bj  the  Carolings ;  they 
wan  the  champiooa  of  thaOalUe  peo[^  against  tlw  Xorth- 
men.  Only  twenty-aaren  yeara  after  the  death  of  Charlea 
theQreatiin  8-41,  Boaen  had  fallen  into  Nonnanhandi, open- 
ing the  Way  for  th«m  np  the  rich  Seine  valley  aa  far  aa  to 
Parii.  From  that  moment  the  city  had  no  peace ;  and  in 
f^l  Charlea  the  Bald  inveatad  a  brave  adventurer,  Bobert 
the  Strong,  with  the  eonnty  of  Faria,  and  ut  him  to  reaist 
the  inTadan.  Biavety  he  atruggled  againat  them,  and  in 
the  end  pre  vp  hia  life  in  defenea  of  hia  peoj^,  In  ao 
doing  he  laid  the  foundationa  of  dta  firat  Fiench  mosaichy : 
hia  two  aons  wen,  to  aU  piaetieal  intenta,  local  kioga  of 
Fraaee;  his  great-giandaon  waa  Hugh  Capet  Veiy  dif- 
ftrent  wai  the  career  of  Charles  the  Bald.  Hia  ftunona 
order  to  his  aawmbled  lords,  "  Let  each  man  defend  him- 
aelf  in  bis  fortma,"  with  which  high  sanction  for  caatle 
biiilding  and  local  independence  be  diuniased  hia  fendal 
lavtaa  to  shift  for  ^enuelrea,  showed  that  the  centre  of 
power  was  completely  gonai  The  kiog  abandoned  hia 
people  to  any  one  who  would  defend  them;  their  defen- 
ders rose  to  greatueas,  and  the  Caroling  honae  aank  into 
ai^ina  notbiDgoasa.  Vet  he  still  struggled,  thongh  in 
Ttin,  ^fainat  the  sous  of  Ludwig  the  Oerman;  after 
M  onsoccenfal  campugn  in  North  Italy,  death  orertook 
Um  aa  ha  waa  recroaaing  the  Ifont  Ceuia  pass  (877). 
Lonia  lua  aou  aoeoaeded  htm,  the  Loaia  XL  of  French 
fciatorians,  the  "Stammerer."  He  had  been  for  ten 
jtan  kiqg  of  Aqnitaine,  and,  when  he  sncceeded  to  his 
father's  throne,  found  himself  little  but  the  alaTO  and 
puppet  of  the  great  noblea.  He  soon  died  (879),  leaving 
*  kingship  weakened  and  divided.  His  two  eons,  Louis 
HL  in  the  north  and  Carlomaa  in  the  south,  were  set  on 
their  thrones  by  the  nobles,  headed  by  Count  Hugh,  "  first 
of  abbots.*  These  also  iood  died, — Louis  tu  882,  Carlomau 
in  884;  and  tlta  represeutatives  of  the  Caroling  family 
wan  reduced  to  two  prineea  of  the  name  of  Cbkries, — 
Charlea  the  Fat,  the  emperor,  aon  of  Ludwig  the  Oermao, 
and  Charles  "the  Simt^le,"  "the  Fool,"  a  child  of  five 
yaais,  youngest  son  of  the  atammering  king.  To  the 
emperor  fell  the  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  chief  part 
of  the  Caroling  territoriee.  He,  however,  waa  incapuble, 
lazy,  a  most  degenerate  shoot  of  tho  great  liouee  of  Pij^in. 
In  Francs  he  did  almost  nothing ;  the  Northmen  scourged 
the  land  incessantly,  and  in  885-8SC  laid  terrible  sivge'to 
Paris.  The  citizens,  led  by  their  bishop  Cozlin,  by  Hugh, 
"  first  of  abbots  "  (for  he  was  abbot  of  St  ilsrtin  at  Tours ,ds 
well  as  of  St  Denis),  and  by  Odo  (or  Eudes),  count  of  Paris, 
made  heroic  and  dauDtleaa  resistance.  In  vain  did  Hrolf 
the  Northman  press  the  town  witb  active  siege  or  dull 
blockade ;  the  death  of  Ooxlia  and  Hugh  eonld  not  shake 
the  fortitude  of  the  def endera ;  Count  Endea  repolaad  attock 
after  attack,  and  held  his  own.  At  last  Charles  the  Fat 
appeared  on  Montmartre  with  a  great  host  of  Germans ; 
and  the  Parisians  hoped  to  see  veugeance  taken  on  their 
pagan  foea.  Charles  the  Fat,  however,  bad  none  of  their 
heroism ;  he  contented  hiinseli  with  buying  the  Kortfameu 
<A  As  they  retired,  the  citizens  rushed  out  aad  inflicted 
«ie  great  blow  on  them,  and  the  great  siege  was  over. 
Charles  withdrew  Into  Germany,  and  in  887  waa  dejjuwd 
Aid  abandoned  by  alL  He  distl  the  next  year  at  Reicheoau. 
On  hia  death  in  d68  the  uoblea  of  France,  irritated 
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againat  their  half-foreign  CoroliDg  krda,  choae  Endea,  theBSS-SU.  ' 
Btout  defender  of  Paris,  the  elder  sou  of  Bobert  the  Strong;  Tha  _ 
as  their  king ;  he  ruled  over  the  land  between  the  ^'^^ST*''* ' 
and  the  Jj^ut,  and  was  the  foreranner  of  the  Capetfanbcstna, 
line  of  prineea,  the  first  person  mha  may  be  apokait  Of  aa  s  ^ 
Fnnch  king.  The  OaroliDga  itiU'  wgok^  Qarmao,  and  Iu4 
small  love  for  France;  the  family  of  Bobert  tlM  Btmig 
was  patriotic  and  vigorous,  and  wA  ihowii  in  the  great* 
siege  that  it  might  be  trusted  for  defence.  In  the  election 
of  Endea  we  see  the  victory  of  the  fendal  lorda  over  the 
imperial  or  royal  powe/ ;  we  feel  that  the  Ftankish  name 
and  influence  are  dying  out,  and  that  another  set  of  lorda 
aad  defendeiB  is  rising  up  to  cope  with  the  Northmen,  and 
to  reduce  the  land  into  something  like  order,  ^tdea 
ruled  from  886  to  893,  atriving  manfully  againat  the 
Northmen,  whom'  he  ao  far  quelled  aa  to  induce  them  to 
cease  from  their  devastatiooa  of  Franca,  and  to  turn  their 
arma  againat  the  English  ahorea.  H»  tried  in  vain  to 
conquer  the  Hotbem  ^art  of  Fkwea^  and  after  a  long 
struggle  was  fain  to  leave  then  in  their  independenea. 
Thau  the  aooOiem  lorda  hdd  a  great  aiaembly  with  the 
Caroliag  par^  of  the  aortb  at  Rhaiaia  in  693,  and  akoted 
Charles  the  Simple  tlioir  kin^  He  placed  himself  under 
the  protection  of  Amulf,  king  of  Gennany,  who  foimaUj 
invested  him  with  the  ktn^om  ti  FtvoM,  and  sent  eoldiera 
to  assert  hia  elaima.  This  waa  quite  natural;  for  in  Aa 
eyes  of  the  Carolings  the  head  of  the  German  branch  waa 
the  head  of  the  whole  family;  all  other  membera  of  it 
were  hia  vaasata,  them  he  protected,  to  him  they  aware  • 
allf^oce.  After  a  atmggle  of  some  yeata  Eudea  died, 
and  Charlea  then  became  aole  king  of  France.  Robert, 
brother  of  Eudea,  racHved  the  great  tkla  of  duke  of 
Fnuce ;  and  thoae  two  peraonagea  Mad^l  tbe  two  partiea, 
the  Oermanie  OuoUnga  and  the  Ftanch^ieakbg  aoblaa.  / 

Charlea  thaSn^a  rnignod  imdiatiubed  for  many  yean:  ohsrtaa 
perhaps  he  waa  not  altogether  so  foolish  aa  his  name  de-^  _. 
ctarea  him.  In  hia  day  tiie  Northmen,  hitlierto  mere  de-  ^'^ 
predators,  became  pemimant  seUleta  in  France.  Every- 
thing there  waa  ao  weak  and  defeacelese  that  the  invadera 
had  only  to  choose ;  the  miaerable  people,  the  old  Celtic  in- 
hobitanu  <^  Gaul,  welcomed  their  settling ;  it  waa  a  reEet 
from  the  infinite  woea  under  which  the  Isod  waa  aniforing. 
One  baud  of  Northmen  estabUabad  themselves  on  the 
Loire ;  another,  under  Hjolf,  the  fierce  leader  of  the  attaek 
on  Paris,  settled  at  Bouen  (911)  and  aubdnad  aU  tba 
conntry  round,  on  both  aidea  of  the  Seine.  An  ocderly  and 
ttnag  goremmcnt  once  more  grew  np  in  Kanoe,  and 
Charles  the  Kmple,  advised  the  churoimen,  made  tarma 
with  Hrolf,  giving  him  his  daughter  Gisela  to  wife,  and  on 
due  feudal  tenure  granting  him  the  lands  he  had  won  by  the 
sword  (912).  The  stout  pagan  was  baptized  by  the  name 
of  Bobert;  his  followers,  after  their  fashion,  loyally  did 
as  he  bad  done,  and  the  history  of  Normandy  began : 
Hrolf  becomes  Duke  Robert,  his  people  become  French- 
men. The  duchy  soon  grew  into  a  compact  and  orderly 
state,  prosperous  and  Vigorous;  Norman  towns  and  churches 
sprang  up  on  all  hands,  French  msnnen  and  speech  soon 
ruled  supreme,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  peaee^  in  buildings 
commerce,  letters,  the  Normans  forthwith  took  the  lead. 
The  noble  Scandinavian  race,  destined  to  influence  ao  larga 
a  portion  of  the  world's  history,  hernn  made  worthy  gia^ 
on  the  soil  and  the  institutions  of  France. 

Soon  after  this  time  the  French  lords,  headed  by  Bober^ 
duke  of  France,  the  "king  of  the  baroas,"  second  aon  of 
Robert  the  Strong,  rose  against  their  Caroling  king,  and 
shufr  Dim  up  in  Laoo,  the  last  stronghold  of  his  family ; 
tbeooe  be  fled  into  Lorraine.  On  the  death  of  Robert,  the 
barons  made  BodoU  of  Burgundy  their  king,  and  continued  a 
the  strife  ;  and  Charles,  falling  into*the  bonds  of  Hubert  of 
.  Vermandois,  waa  held  bj  him  as  a  boatage^  bis  death  in 
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9S9.  BodoIfacBb«otm«ttndIftni)>ea  king  tiUbs  too  dM 
.  in  9S6.  Th*  liuolu  -UDilcr  ths  gniduiee  of  Hngli  "  the 
iVhito"  or  "  tlw  Oreat,"  ion  of  Robert,  ttw  greateat  maa  of 
hi*  age,  aeat  orar  to  England  for  lionia,  aoD  of  Charlaa, 
wlio  bad  been  carried  thither'  hj  his  mother  for  aafetj. 
ThU  w  that  "  LoaU  d'Outremer,"  "  Lotus  from  Over-aea," 
who  DOW  became  king ;  after  ahuwiag  nniuual  Tigeur  in 
a  atruggta  with  Otho  the  Great  of  Qermany,  who  claimed 
the  kingship  oTSr  Fnnce,  he  was  recognized  hj  all  in  941. 
His  reign  could  be  nothing  but  the  miserable  record  of  a 
straggle  against  the  great  lords,  ^ngji  the  Great  and  Richard 
of  Normaiuly.    In  this  perpetaal  and  wcatisoma  atrifa  he 

Sent  hia  latter  dayi^  and  d^d,  ttiXl  a  yoans  man,  in  904. 
a  waa  Uie  only  man  of  energy  among  all  the  Utar  C^rolings. 
His  aon  X<othatr  aaceoedsd;  his  was  a  long  and  inglortoas 
reign,  ending  in  98f!.  His  son  Louis  followed,  ruling  for  a 
■ingle  year.  He  died  childless  in  987;  and  the  onljheirto 
the  throne — if  the  feudal  lords  chose  to  recognixe  an  heredi- 
tary clsim — waa  his  uncle  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine.  The 
barons  did  not  choose  to  be  so  tied ;  they -set  the  Oaroliiig 

Erince  aside,  and  elected  Hugh,  duke  t4  France,  to  be  king, 
[a  was  afterwarda  aolemnlj  crowoed  at  Rlirims  1^  Arch- 
bishop  Adalberon.  " 

Thna  did  Hugh  Captt,  founder  of  a  grMt  dyniaty,  coma 
to  tht  throna.  With  him  begina  the  tma  Uitory  of  the 
Ungdoln  of  Fnaoa;  «t  han  reached  the  epoch  of  the 
feudal  monarchy. 

XI  Ths  Fsudal  Movaxcht. 

Hogb  Capet,  eldaet  eon  of  Hngh  the  Orsat,  duke  of 
France,  waa  but  a  Neustrian  noble  whan  he  waa  elected 
king.  The  house  of  the  Carolings  waa  entirely  set  aside, 
its  claims  and  rightk  denied,  by  tlie  new  force  now  growing 
np,  the  force  of  fondaUsm.  The  head  of  the  barou  ehoold 
be  one  of  tliemselrrea ;  he  ahoald  atand  clear  of  the  imperial 
ideas  and  amhitbaa  which  had  ruled  the  conduct  of  his  pre- 
decaaaoia ;  he  abonld  be  a  Trencbnan  in  speech  and  birth 
and  thought,  and  not  a  German;  hut,  above  all,  ha  moat 
be  strong  enough  to  bold  liie  own.  And  among  the  great 
lords  of  northern  Francs,  the  representative  of  ihe  house  of 
Robert  the  Strong  held  the  most  central  poaition,  and 
united  io  himself  most  elemonts  of  strength.  His  lands 
lay  between  the  Bntgundiana  and  the  Normans^  and 
Btretched,  north  and  aooth,  from  Flanders  to  Aquitune. 
Not  so  long  ago  the  duke  of  France  had  been  the  champion 
of  the  wh<Se  land  againat  the  inTisiona  of  the  Northmen, 
and  the  sncceitefal  defence  of  Paris  had  assuied  to  the  dofce 
that  position  of  protector  of  Froneb  interests  wtlieh  paaaed 
natorally  into  a  ktogsliip.  The  conneuona  of  tha  boose 
ware  also  a  great  source  of  stren^ ;  the  dofce  was  abbot 
of  St  Martin  near  Tours,  the  spiritual  lord  of  the  Loire, 
and  abbot  of  Bt  Denis  near  Paris,  the  siHritual  lord  of  the 
Seine.  And  not  only  in  connexion  with  the  church  was  he 
atrong ;  his  alliances  with  the  lay-lords  were  equally  fortu- 
nate. The  lesser  barons  looked  up  to  him ;  he  was  brother 
to  Eudea  Henry,  duke  of  Burgundy,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Richard  the  Fearleaa,  duke  of  Normandy,  on  ths  other 
vide,  was  his  brother-in-law.  Lastly,  his  was  a  compact 
and  central  territory  :  he  was  feudal  lord  of  all  Ficaidy, 
iind  held  a  large  part  of  Champagne ;  Paris,  Orleans, 
Cbartres,  the  coantiea  of  Blois,  Perche,  Toara,  Maine,  were 
aUo  hia.  The  domains  of  the  dnfcea  of  Franco  formed  a 
loi^  and  rather  narrow  strip ;  the  western  border  ruoning 
nearly  north  and  south  touched  the  sea  just  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme,  and  reached  the  Loire  a  little  below 
OrleauB.  Paris  was  as  nearly  as  might  be  the  contre  of 
this  district,  which  was  bounded  to  the  north  by  Flanders 
and  Haioault,  to  the  east  by  Champagne  and  a  corner  of 
Bo^undy,  to  the  aontb  by  Aq,iutain^  to  the  west  by 


Nwauu^T-   ^  lo'^  of  thtaa  diatrida  ngudod  UwD'SBUIl 
aelvea  aa  at  least  the  equals  of  the  new  king ;  the  chirf  of 
them  wera  the  dakea  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  Bu^nndy, 
and  Aquitune^  and  the  count*  of  Flaaden,  Champagne, 
and  Termandoia 

The  aceeaaion  of  Hugh  to  the  throne  waa  hot  nodispated. 
Charles  of  Lonaine,  rightful  heir  to  the  Caroling  throne,  n- 
sisted  him  for  a  time,  and  was  upheld  by  a  formidable 
party  among  the  nob|ps  and  churchmen.  Their  head- 
qnarton  were  at  Laoo,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Hogb'a 
domain;  their  atrongeat  friend  waa  WilUam  Fiari-Biai^ 
dofce  of  Aqaitaitie,  on  its  aoothara  limit  Tha  haar^  anp- 
port  of  the  Kurmana  alona  aecored  the  new  fcing^  tiuoBt. 
After  a  abort,  sharp  .abrng^e^  in  which  clerical  intu3mf 
waa  as  prominent  as  knightly  valoor,  Hugh  got  hia  rivM 
into  hia  hands,  and  imprisoned  him  at  Orleans,  where  be 
died.  In  a  short  time  all  the  princes  north  uf  the  Lcin 
had  recognized  hia  authority.  The  cleigy  of  his  domaioa 
and  torritoritse  looked  up  to  him  as  their  friead  aul 
champion,,  and  willingly,  as  an  end  of  strife,  dqMOM 
Archbishop  Amulf  of  Rheims,  who  *as  nephew  of  tha 
fallen  Caroling  prince,  and  electei^  in  his  room  the  famooa 
Qezbert (aftorwarda  pope  as  Sylvester II.), themoatleamed 
man  of  his  agfl^  who  had  dared  to  TisitSaracenio  Spuia^add 
to  bring  thence  to  the  north  aome  of  that  acianca  wUdi 
gave  htm  the  faaciuating  reputation  of  being  a  aoccanb 
He  bad  been  alao  in  Italy,  welcomed  and  rewarded  by  Otho 
the  Great ;  he  liad  taken  the  lead  id  the  election  of  Hn^ 
Capet.  His  elevation  to  the  archbishopric  of  Kheims 
placed  Hugh  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  papacy,  and  added 
much  to  the  troubles  of  the  kiqg'a  lifb  And  in  truth  hia 
reign  was  a  cenatant  atmggle ;  he  won  hia  kingly  naoie 
with  a  life-time  of  anxious  work,  and  with  loss  of  mneb  of 
his  own  domain,  which  he  had  to  grant  out  aa  rewarda  to 
tha  faithfulness  of  his  followert.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
in  996  it  looked  aa  if  he  was  a  weaker  man  than  he  bad 
been  nine  yearn  before^  The  Norman  and  Aqnitaiiiu  dakaa 
were  stronger  than  he  was.  stronger  than  tbw  tbeinaabea 
had  been  nine  yeara  before;  in  Burgundy  nia  brothel's 
power  was  little  more  than  a  nominal  lordaUp ;  the  eaiteiu 
frontier  of  France  seemed  to  be  split  up  into  a  chain  of  in- 
dependent principalitiea 

On  the  Christniaa  day  after  bis  election  in  9S7,  HogbBnadl- 
Capet  had  called  together  his  friends  at  Orleans,  and  had^g'* 

Eersuaded  them  to  elect  hia  eldest  son  Robert  as  a  joint-  cffL. 
ing.  Himself  king  by  the  will  of  his  peers,  he  cieariy 
deatred  to  give  the  new  kingship  the  heieditaiy  impran, 
and  to  aecnre  it  to  his  family ;  and  it  may, be  noticed  tiiat 
in  no  country  haa  Uie  strict  law  of  heremtaiy  ancceasion 
been  so  potent  aa  in  Fiaae^  orerbearini^  aa  it  did  in  tha 
eitreme  case  of  Henry  17.,  even  the  oppoaition  whidi  that 
prince  aroused,  and  aeciu^  an  unbroken  male  descent  down 
to  the  Bevuluiion. 

Robert  succeeded  as  eole  king  in  996, — not  a  good  ez-Bobart. 
change  for  the  infant  kingship.  Fur  if  the  vigorous  Ho^ 
was  embarrassed  by  both  friends '  and  foes,  Robert,  with 
far  more  piety  and  far  lesa  force  of  charactor,  seemed  car- 
tain  to  be  overwhelmed.  For  Robert  "  the  Pioua  "  or  "  the 
Debonair, "  was  an  easy  kindly  mui,  the  delight  of  monkish 
chroniclers,  endowed  with  all  the  charming  and  dangeroo* 
virtuea  iri^h  commend  tbenaelvea  in  tha  mau,  and  often 
prove  tattX  to  the  king,  His  was  a  long  ioglmoaa  c^n 
of  twenty-five  yeara,— a  conataat  atmnl^  flnt  with  At 
dtarch  for  his  wife,  ^terwarda  widi  biamuoni  fw  hia  k* 
istence. 

His  first  wife  had  been  his  d^tant  cousin.  The  p^wpy, 
which  could  do  nothing  against  hie  father,  forced  bim  to  pat 
her  away  ;  and  thongh  he  did  so  very  reluctantly,  he  qwedSy 
took  another  wife,  Constance  of  Aqnitainev  piditioelly  w 
important  alliance,  tboogh  abe  led  him  but  a  wretdted 
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The  fdJewtn  wbo  ctuoe  with  tier  horn  the  eosth 
.iBtndiieed  new  tntee  and  ide&a  into  the  ruder  north,  and 
wm  regvded  with  deteatatioa  bjr  the  clergy  as  effeminate 
ud  vieioaa  {oreigturs.  We  note  a  natioifal  feeling  BpriDg- 
ing  uf^—ior  tiationality  U  nowhera  ao  marked  as  io  its 
hatrads;  to  tho  baroDs  and  clergy  of  the  Seine  the  people 
of  the  Qaronne  were  aliens.  The  oppoeition  also  vhieti 
existed  between  feudal  nobles  aud  eaorchuen,  tfii  tho 
oppTHaed  people  slroggling  toi  boom  lUMrty  of  acti«i 
and  belief,  expresMd  itself  ia  tha  fotik  riiiDg  ci  the 
peaaaatry  in  Normandy  (997),  and  in  the  alaugfater  of  tb» 
kaoiehau  hontiea  of  OrleaoA  The  wh<d«  coontry  was 
■bo  Taxed  with  siTil  strife  ;  tite  king  had  to  contend  with 
his  masterful  qoeen,  backed  by  her  rebetlioos  sons  Henry, 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  Robert,,  dnke  of  Burgundy;  in 
Normandy  Eichard  the  Fearless  died  in  -1027,  leariog 
war  between  his  sons;   the  sucoeaaful  brother  Robert 

.eeonred  the  dnkedcHn,  and,  thanks  to  dark  suspicions  as  to 
hi*  methods,  went  by  the  title  of  "the  DeviL" 
mijL  Robert  I.  died  in  1031,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  poor 
people,  to  whom,  after  ht«  way,  had  tried  to  be  as  a 
wb»r.  His  mou  Henry,  whom  be  had  crowned  as  joint-king 
in  1017,'MeoeediDX  to  Uie  thnme,  had  to  face  the  bitter 
hostility  ti  his  mousr  and  of  the  Aakt  of  Biirgaody.  The 
dake  o(  Nonnandy,  following  th«  policy  of  hie  hosae,  eided 
with  fib*  king,  and,  ertabiag  the  reroltod  barons  on  his 
flank  and  that  of  France,  made  hie  already  terrible  name 
a  cone  to  central  Franca  A  peace  waa  patched  up  by 
Folk  Nerra,  cosnt  of  Aqjou ;  Robert  was  confined  in  hie 
doehy  of  ■  Bnigandy,  and  ere  long  Constance,  by  dyin^ 

*amoothed  the  way  to  tmniaillity ;  the  weak  king  gave 
in  before  the  strong  uature  of  Robert  le  Diable,  and  Nor- 
mandy became  the  must  powerful  state  iaFcanceL   Hie  con- 
ditiou  of  the  whole  eonntry.  aeoorgad  with  ineeeeant  privaU 
war,  tod  laekiog  all  eential  authwity, 'became  so  bad  that 
the  diarch  at  last  interrened ;  in  1056  the  <*  Feasa  of  Gk»d  " 
WM  proclaimed,  and  accepted  m  aoatherli  and  aastem 
F^anea ;  tho  bbhops  of  Burgundy  also  did  their  best  for 
peice,  and  at  laat  tiie  bishops  of  the  north  also  foUowod 
their  example.    In  1041  wai.  proclaimed  the  famooa 
"  Treuga  Pei,"  the  Truoe  of  Ood.  in  whuA  all  fighting  waa 
forbidden  from  Thursday  eTeoing  to  Uooday  moruing,  on 
all  feast  dayt,  in  Advent  and  in  Lent ;  religion  thus  endea- 
voured to  e  xteod  her  protection  over  almuot  all  the  year,  and 
greatly  mitigated,  if  it  did  no't  abolish,  the  evils  of  private 
warfdr&    Many  were  tho  signs  that  some  great  cbange'waa 
conung.    The  terrors  and  hopes  roused  at  Uie  millennial 
year ;  thoM  feelings  renewed  and  atiengtheaed,  only  to  be 
lUaappointed,  at  the  data  of  the  thonaandth  year  from  the 
micifixioa  of  onr  Lord ;  the  fsirfnl  contrast  between  (be 
lamina  and  misery  desolating  Frauce  and  the  brilliant 
ftreame  of  the  eommg  kingdom  of  the  just ;  the  alow  but 
real  entry  of  Oriental  learning  into  the  wett  of  Europe ;  the 
steady  set  of  a  stream  of  pilgrims  toward  the  Holy  Land, 
prs-eniineDt  among  whum  was  Robert  of  Normandy;  the 
renewal  of  Norman  adventure  and  conquest,  speciatty  in 
sou^em  Italy ;  the  establishment  of  the  ascendency  of 
munasticism  with  its  champion  Hildcbrand  at  Rome,  and 
its  noowad  vigour  in  both  France  andOermany, —  alltheae 
things  mark  tharaigo  of  Haury  L  as  a  time  of  preparation 
for  the  world's  atmggle'  that  waa  ctmung,  for  »•  terriUa 
abifa  of  Christian  and  Saracm  over  ue  holy  places  of 
PaleMiiie.    The  cunqnast  of  Sicily  and  aonthem  Italy,  aa 
wen  as  that  of  England  a  few  years  later,  madb  the  Nor- 
mans Ae  foremoat  ebamiHons  of  the  pnpacy,  and  tbe  lead- 
ing power  in  Europe. 

£hiring  these  yean  the  kingship  of  France  was  iu  very 
nnwMthy  hands  :  Robert,  weak  and  pious,  had  done  nothing 
to  strengthen  his  throne ;  his  son  Henry,  immersed  in  petty 
warfare^  fared  no  better,  and  feeling  his  and  to  be  drawing 


near,  iu  10S9  bad  his  son  Philip  crowned  as  jotnt-kiDCUMV-W.' 
with  himself.  He  died  in  1060,  leaving  his  throne  torn' 
prince  weaker  even  thao.  himself.  The  contrast  between  • 
these  petty  kings  of  France  MaA  tbe  grim  dukes  of 
Normandy  most  strike  every  one :  Richard  tbe  Fearless, 
Robert  ^te  Devil,  William  the  Conqueror,  colossal  figures, 
strong  aud  fierce^  take  all  the  sunlight  from  gentle  Robert, 
weak  Henry,  dissolute  Philip,  kings  of  France.  And,  iaPhmpX; 
fact,  a  history  of  France  which  should  take  account  only 
of  her  kings  and  tbeir  lei^na  would  bo  eomplatafy  ddnsive ; 
the  royal  power  ia  in  tbia.lltb  cantnxy  oror  »  very 
■mall  part  td  the  anrface  of  tbe  etrantey ;  (ha  ataat  kida 
art  attodicrl^  far  than  Uw  king  in  tbdrmidiA.  Normandr 
rises  to  very  great  eminance ;  Aqaitaine  is  furiy  ccmaoh* 
dated  into  a  strong  sontbom  power ;  though  towards  dw 
east  the  more  Germanic  princes  split  the  uutd  into  petty 
lordships,  tbe  two  Lorrainea  are  sometimes  under  one  , 
duke ;  un  the  other  side  Brittany  was  entirely  indepeu^Nit. 
Acroas  the  whole  northern  frontier  the  German  lofinenco 
was  supreme.  Philip  was  little  able  to  co^  with  these 
antagonista.  He  mods  an  attempt,  whidi  failed,  to  sacore 
Flanders ;  be  withstood  William  the  Bastard  in  1076,  and 
made  peace  with  Jum;  and  when,  nfter  tbe  Conqoenn's 
death,  Konnui  ana  EngUsh  interesta  were  somewhat  parted, 
tbe  diungeia  of  a  Norman  ascendency  over  France  dim> 
inisbed.  Somewhat  later  (1094)  PhOip  waa  involved  in  a 
eonteat  with  Rome,  the  chnreh  being  now  the  champion 
of  Folb  of  Anjou,  wb6m  the  king  bad  wronged  by  carrying 
off  his  wife, — a  struggle  as  honourable  for  the  papacy  as  it 
waa  discreditable  to  Philip.  The  church,  however,  was 
not  now  led  by  tbe  ui^ty  hand  of  Hildcbrand.  Qregoijr 
YIL  had  died  in  1060,  and  in  the  reaction  which  followed 
It  looked  as  if  the  papacy  itoeif  might  fall  Germany, 
ev«r  proteating,  opposed  its  claims,  often  with  an  anti-pope 
•of  her  own ;  the  French  king,  a  weak  man  with  a  wretched 
eana^  was  TCtftUa  to  defy  tbe  pontiff;  William  the  Baatatd, 
even  in  Hiidd>rand'a  days,  had  refnaed  to  aeknowledge  hia 
\  claims ;  tbe  Nonoana  in  Italy  were  at  bast,  bat  turbnisnt 
friends ;  tbe  Saracen  was  s^  a  threatening  neighbont 
In  theae  darit,  doudy  times  the  papacy,  by  a  wise  instinct^  * 
took  for  its  nu^to  the  ancient "  ex  Oriente  lux,"  and  placed 
itself  in  the  van  of  that  geueral  movement  frbicb  ted  to  the 
cniaadea.  The  pope  wbo  took  tbe  great  step  was  Urban  IL,  The  Om* 
a  Frenchman  birth  ;  it  seeihed  to  him  that  if  be  could  ssdes. 
stir  the  warm  blood  of  turbalent  French  nobles,  and  tho 
sterner  valour  of  the  Norman  character,  he  might  bead  a 
holy  enterprise,  and  >o  doing  deliver  the  papacy  from  all 
its  difficulties,  end  perbapa  asaart  ita  lordabip  over  tbe 
worid. 

Urban  croaaed  the  Alps  in  1096,  and.  came  to  Clennont 
to  Aavergno.  Tlieqa  he  was  in'  a  central  p(»ition,  within 
reach  of  both  eonthem  and  northern  France,  and  yet  not 
within  the  domain  of  the  excommunicated  Philii^  sittine 
sulkily  at  Paris.  Tbe  pope's  famous  sermon  at  the  council 
though  at  the  moment  it  seemed  to  fall  flat  on  princely  eara, 
set  the  crusades  in  motion,  and  was  the  prelude  to  great 
events,  great  changes  iu  Asia  and  Europe.  France  took  the 
foremost  part  in  tbe  movement ;  she  aeemed  to  lead  tbe 
half-formed  nations  of  Europe  in  the  common  enterpriae ; 
her  great  men  are  the  heroea  of  the  etxich  ;  '*  the  enuadea,' 
■aya  Micbebt,  "  had  their  ided  in  two  Frenchmen ;  thej 
are  begun  by  Oodf  rev  of  Bouillon  [who,  liowever,  waa  not 
strictly  a  Frenchman],  and  Saint  Louis  eloaes  them."  The 
latent  uneasiness  and  mieery  of  tbe  people  needed  only  the 
call ;  a  countless  multitude  of  tbe  common  folk  flocked  to 
the  banner  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  excitement  went  on 
increasing  throughout  the  year  1096,  and  as  it  elowly 
gathered  force  and  form,  byatandeia  mu^t  fiave  looked  wi^ 
amazement  at  the  atrange  materials  out  of  which  so  forest 
a  aiovemeiit  gr«w.  ^Thr  first  «r»sade  was  altogether  popit*. 
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ION-ST4  lu  ia  dunctor;  there  mu  iu  it  little  of  knowledge  ordie- 
eiplioe;  it  wee  rather  like  those  ioitinctire  eniigratioiu 
«  which,  flowing  from  the  north  or  east  from  time  to  time, 
hare  oTenrholmed  the  more  civilised  portions  of  the  world. 
In  the  pope's  sermon  at  Clermont  there  wes  a  striking 
passage  which  contrasted  the  wretcfaednesa  of  men's  daily 
life  in  Frence  with  the  comfort  of  the  "land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey"  towards  which  hq  directed  their  ejea. 
Beligioni  enthosissm  joined  with  present  misery;  the 
dream'  of  a  miUeanial  luane  iu  FalastiDa  instead  of  famine 
and  peetileitee  in  Fiaoce — here  is  the  force  which  let  the 
first  army  Bwrii^  towards  tlM  East  And,Datarallyenoagb, 
tbat  flnt  army  waa  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  com- 
mon people;  the  feudd  lord  felt  none  of  the  stings  of 
want,  aod  as  yet  had  no  interest  in  Eastern  adTentoro. 

The  vast  throng  of  crnsadera  who  set  off  eastwards  in 
the  summer  of  1096  waa  divided  into  three  hosts.  The 
was  led  by  the  one  soldier  of  the  company,  Walter  the 
PeSn^ess, — ^he  had  at  his  back  about  fifteen  tlioiisand 
footmen ;  the  main  bxly  of  French  pilgrims,  led  by  Peter 
the  Hermit,  followed  next ;  then  came  a  rabble  of  Qermen 
peasaati^  under  the  guidance  of  Qodescalc,  a  monk ;  00  the 
ikirta'of  the  whole  force  hnog  an  independent  body  of 
Loraomw.  k  email  bond  of  Norman  knights  alone  saved 
thia  enuode  from  absolute  contempt.  With  great  loss  the 
boat  travetaed  EunqA,  and  were  put  across  the  BosphOTos  by 
the  emperor  Alexins.  There  they  met  tbe'Tnrk  at  last, 
■adfoandhim  more  than  their  match.  The  energy  of  Kllidg 
Arslan,  the  suUan  of  Nien,  eoon  destroyed  them  all ; 
tbey  perislied  far  from  the  walls  of  Jenisalcm. 

UeuwhiU  the  intereit  in  the  holy  places  wee  far  from 
glowing  lass  in  Ftuce.  It  at  last  attracted  the  attention 
•f  tbe  lord  08  well  at  of  the  vaesal,  and  the  second  expcdi- 
Ct(»  pKMuieed  to  be  very  different  from  the  first.  Like  tbe 
Aiet,  it  was  abo  divided  into  three  hosts, — a  nurthem,  » 
•aBti«],andasenlhan,  .TbeDortheraamywaeoompoAd 
>  of  tleniags  and  Lomitwrs,  under  command  of  Godfrey  of 

B9«nioi^  dake  of  Lower  Lorraine,  a  Caroling  prinoe ;  it 
hod  littla  or  do  French  blood  in  it  The  eeatrel  army  waa 
^  French,  Honnan,  and  Burgundian,  headed  by  Hugh,  count 
of  Termandoia,  King  Philip's  broHier,  who  comtneodedtbe 
Frenchmen ;  by  Robert,  dake  of  Normandy,  leading  English- 
men and. Normans;  by  Alan  of  BritUny,  with  his  Celtic 
following;  and  by  Stephen  of  Blois,  head  of  that  powerful 
house,  who  had  esponaed  Adela,  the  daughter  of  William 
the  Bastard,  and  was  father  of  Stephen  afterwards  king 
al  England.  The  third  army,  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  bMt  equipped,  was  composed  of  the  sonthemeia  sub- 
ject to  Baymond  of  Toolonse.  The  Italian  Nonnoas,  nnder 
Tanoced  and  Bohemond,  eet  forth  by  themselves.  These 
■U,  ^  aea  or  land,  convw^  on  Qonstantlnople,  and  great 
waa  the  anxiety  of  Aiexios,  who  hsd  but  one  wish,  that  he 
might  see  them  safely  aeroea  the  narrow  atrait  which  severs 
Europe  from  Asia.  At  last  they  were  all  passed  over ;  end 
^William  of  Tyre  declares  that  at  a  greet  muster  held  on  the 
Asiatic  shore  there  stood  forth  seven  hundred  thousand 
men  in  elL  The  figures  may  be  extravagant ;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  hoet  waa  vast  and  strong.  And  so  Kilidg 
'Aialan  found  it.  He  attacked  them  again  and  again  as 
,the7  moved  aoathwarda  through  Asia  Minor;  but  they  de- 
floated  and  crippled  him  so  thiU  he  eould  not  stay  their-ad- 
,Taoce.  Xhey  reached  Antioch,  and  took  it  after  a  long  siege 
and  fierce  Seating,  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Seljukian 
j '  Turks.    Tbey  left  Bohemond  the  Honnan  as  prince  of 

•  Antioch,  ■  and  marched  onwards.     Baldwin,  Godfrey's 

brother,  moving  eastward  to  succour  tbe  Christian  lord  of 
Edesea,  took  the  plaae  for  himGelf,  and  founded  the 
Frankiah  county  of  Edesaa  in  1097.  The  main  body,  re- 
duced by  many  causes  to  abeut  forty  thousand  warriors, 
^  J,        mchod  Jerumlem,  and  after  a  denpente  uege,  ugnaltted 


by  prodigies  of  voloor,  atOTOMd  the  holy  etty  on  tte  ISihioW- 
of  July  1099.  The  entendera  at  once  elected  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  king  of  JenueUm  ;  and  though  be  did  not  accept 
so  aocred  a  title,  he  became  lord  of  the  holy  city,  and  the 
Latiii  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  began.  So  long  as  he  lived, 
he  ruled  with  vigour  and  success;  and  the  year  1100 
'seemed  to  have  almost  fulfilled  Uie  millennial  bopes  which 
had  been  eo  bright  a  cmitnry  before.  Tbe  battle  of 
Antioch  in  109B  had  broken  the  Seljukian  power;  tiiafceC 
AMalon  in  1O09  cheeked  the  Fntimites;  and  Godftey 
aeemed  likely  to  found  a  permanent  Christian  lordship  ta 
the  East  But  death  soon  closed  hii  career,  and  the  orgud- 
■atioo  of  the  great  conquest  was  left  to  others,  t'onr  Latin 
principalities,  Jemsalem,  TripoUs,  Antioch,  and  Edeiss, 
were  formed,  and  arranged  on  the  etrieteet  principles  of 
conscious  fendaJiam :  the  new  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  held 
only  of  the  papacy. 

At  home  tbe  French  monarchy  was  far  from  quiet,  indo- ' 
lent  Philip  being  threatened  by  the  vigorous  attack  of 
William  IL  of  England,  who  claimed  ones  more  tiie  Frescb 
Vexin,  and  also  made  war  m  the  connt  <d  Uaine.  In  this 
obaonra  wai&ra  Knlip^  eldest  aon  Lonia,  to  whom  was  en- 
bunted  the  defence  <n  the  wostara  hontior,  alioved  impk 
promise  of  his  vigonr,  tbongb  it  was  the  irrow  in  ths  Kew 
Forest  which  in  1100  relieved  the  French  king  of  sll  fear 
of  his  rival.  Henry  Beaucletc,  the  Conqoetor'e  youngest 
son,  succeeded  William  in  England,  and  befm  loig 
(1106)  had  conquered  and  captured  at  linchebray  his 
eldoR  brotber  Robert  Coarthose,  tbe  crusading  duke  ei 
Normandy.  Under  bis  capable  government  England  and , 
KomuBdy  enjoyed  repose  aod  pitiaperity. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  West  that  Godfrey  of  BouilloB 
was  dead,  and  thai  the  infant  ktn^om  of  Jemsalem  wu 
in  danger,  William  IX.  of  Aqnitain^  who,  now  that 
Raymond  of  Tonlodse  hod  aetded  at  Tripolie,  had  become 
the  foremuot  prince  of  aontbem  France,  set  f<nih  with  oew 
levies 'to  tbe  aneconr  of  the  cause.  He  was  joined  by  some 
few  northern  barons,  one  of  whom,  Herpin  of  Bourgea,  sold 
his  lordship  to  Philip  of  France,  and  began  that  trsnafer  el 
feudal  territory  which  was  6f  the  highest  service  to  the 
kingly  power.  With  Boorgee  the  French  monarchy  for  the 
first  time  got  footing  on  the  south  bank  of  tbe  Loire.  Tbe 
expedition  failed  ignominiously ;  William  came  home  to 
Aquitaine  almost  atone ;  and  an  attempt  made  somewhat 
later  by  Bol^emond  of  Antioch  on  Constantinople  itseif 
came  alad  to  nothing.  With  these  two  failures  the  first 
cmsade  ended.  As  yet  its  effects  on  France  could  haidly 
befelt;  tbe  papacy  ^one  was  at  first  seen  to  be  a  gainer  by 
th(^  movement.  For  the  new  and  rigid  feudalism  of  Jeru- 
salem, with  ita  hierarchy  of  lords,  and  its  code  of  justice 
the  &moue  Aseisee,  all  eventually  looked  to  the  pepa^ 
as  its  head.  While  the  Western  monorohs  alt  strove  against 
the  pope,  the  pope  was  the  sole  support  and  undiaputed 
master  of  the  monarchy  of  the  East  In  one  respect 
thia  fint  crusade  is  specially  interesting  to  France;  her 
language,  newly  aasured  of  independent  lifp,  no  longer 
a  patois  or  a  dialect  of  the  common  latin,  received  bmh 
recognition,  and  spread  abroad  in  the  world.  As  Latia 
was  the  common  apeech  of  the  church,  so  Tniidk  became 
tbe  common  apeech  of  warlike  Chriatendoft.  It  had  been 
carried  by  the  Normans  into  England  and  Siiuly;  now  it 
was  the  recognized  tongneof  the  Latinized  East ;  and  from 
this  time  onward  it  was  aclqited  A  tiie  lanrfo^  fd  feudal 
and  political  life. 

In  the  year  1100  Philip,  following  the  traditional  nsage  i^" 
of  hia  house,  had  made  hia  son  Louie  joint-king,  and  put  off 
the  burdenti  of  his  royalty.  The  young  man,  full  of  vigour 
and  a  true  king,  had  a  hard  struggle  at  the  first ;  the  limits 
of  the  royal  power  were  very  narrow ;  Louis  ia  said  to  have 
built  the  greater  Ch&telet  at  Pariui^  a  defeoca  against  the 
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neighboaring  lord  uf  Montmorency^  wbo  disputed  nitti  litm 
tlie  mtstenhip  over  tbe  plaiil  ot  St  Dcdis  ;  on  th«  other 
lide,  be  Imd  murh  ado  to  couie  by  tbo  castle  o(  ^lontleberi, 
wbiclk  baned  his  way  aoathnrarda  to  Orleaus ;  bis  mastery 
orei  bis  onrn  barons  was  very  slifjbt ;  bis  siiicr-iinty  iu  dis- 
tricts fartber  off,  over  CbQUi[>agno  aud  Durgundy,  over 
Normandy  and  elscivbore,  nos  scarcely  moro  iban  nominal. 
But  Louis  bad  force  of  cbaractor;  bis  Dickuames  testify 
thereto,  fur  was  be  not  atyled  "  tbe  Ercitlii,  the  Wideavake," 
and  "tbe  Ilataillenr,  tlie  Bruiser" )  He  kneir  horr  to  rooso 
•nthnaium  ftmaag  bis  foUowen ;  uo  prince  STor  faad  a  moca 
b>yal  bonaahdld  or  a  stronger ;  tbe  crusades  relieTeil  him  of 
■ome  of  bU  most  turbulent  oeigbboura ;  the  upspringing  of 
the  oommnnes,  vitb  their  ciric  liberties,  afforded  a  counter- 
poise to  the  feudal  violence  of  tbe  baroa'a*c&stle  ;  abovo  all, 
tbe  royal  domains  under  biui  were  veil  administered.  Fint 
of  Copetian  kings,  be  iras  felt  to  be  tbe  fount  of  justice,  and 
it  was  seen  that,  as  bis  wise  biogrsi>bor  Sugcr  says,  "  be 
studied  the  peace  and  cumfurt  of  pbmgbmen,  labourers, 
and  poor  folk,  a  thing  long  nnwonted,"  and  all  tbe  more 
grateful  for  its  novelty.  The  moat  marked  of  these  charac- 
teristics of  King  Louis  Vf.'s  reign  was  the  growtli  of  town 
Ubartiet,  which  began  just  before  and  aft«r  the  year  1100. 
France  hi*  alway*  been  remarkable  for  the  large  number 
of  her  Bmall  towns  and  ber  deficiency  iu  large  ones ;  the 
tune  wa  hava  reached  girea  ni  the  beginning  of  this 
phenomenon.  The  little  towna  all  through  ceutru  France 
now  became  tho  refuge  of  tbe  population  agaiuat  feudal 
lawleuness  and  oppression;  aud  in  the  very  centre,  In 
the  district  round  Paris,  they  took  up  the  defence  of  the 
foyal  power  against  its  most  dangerous  feudal  neigbbonr, 
the  duke  of  Mormoody.  "  At  this  period,"  says  Ordericiis 
Vitoliii,  "popular  communities  were  established  by  the 
bishoiH,  iu  such  sort  that  parish  priasts  accompani^  the 
king  to  siege  or  battle,  bearing  tbe  parish  flag,  and  followed 
by  all  the  youth  of  the  township."  This  uoTement  showed 
itoelf  moet  clearly  in  tbe  towna  just  to  tbe  north  of  Paris. 
Laon,  Noyon,  BeauTais,  the  three  aeats  of  tbe  elarioal 

Ctjr  Saint  Qnentio,  and  a  few  others,  all  at  this  time 
gauud'for  and  bought  their  liberties.  The  king  plaeod 
kinualf  at  tbeir  head.  As  each  parish  priest,  representing 
aome  little  town,  marched  with  the  banner  of  that  saint  to 
whom  his  church  was  dedicated,  so  did  King  Louis  go  forth 
with  tbo  flog  of  bis  own  church,  tbe  oriflamuie  of  St  Denis. 
He  is  the  first  king  of  France  who  bore  it  officially ;  by  it 
he  declared  himself  champbo  of  tbe  Church  of  France,  end 
of  the  new  burgber-hfo  which  was  springing  up  around  him. 
Tbe  peasant  also  was  gLid  to  be  on  tbe  same  aide. .  In  tbe 
king's  struggle  against  feudal  independenco  we  seo  con- 
tinnially  how  well  he  was  seconded  by  tba  aggrieved  rustics 
as  well  u  hy  the  q^vic  levlea,  or  by  tbe  "  damseb,"  the 
▼unng  gentlemen  who  farmed  his  warlike  court.  It  would 
DO  misleading  to  aay  that  this  new  burgber-life  was  the 
king's  doing;  he  teems  to  baTs  felt  but  littltf  interest  in  it, 
great  as 'was  its  influence  on  the  future.  He  grsnted  and 
withdrew  charters  according  as  it  suited  Mm,  or  as  men 
otfiired  bim  more  or  leas.  Even  to  tbe  larger  towns,  the 
chief  cities  of  the  royal  domain,  Paris,  Orleans,  Melun, 
At&mpes,  end  Compiigne,  be  only  granted  privileges,  not 
$aj  real  constitutional  rights.  It  is  one  of  tlie  misfortunes 
9(  French  history  that  constitutional  liberties  never  seem 
poesibls,*— that  even  in  tbe  outset  tbey  are  blighted,  and  in 
the  end  tbey  perish. 

By  degrees  Louis  VL  secured  his  frontiers  to  the  east, 
the  north,  and  the  south ;  with  the  west,  where  lay  tbe 
fiercer  Honnan,  it  was  a  harder  task.  In  1119  hs  lost  the 
battle  of  Brennsrille,  and  had  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
William  Clito^  son  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  who 
dained  tbe-duchy  against  Henry  I.  of  EngUnd*  fn  1 124 
ha  was  ouco  more  in  collision  viA  bis  Norman  neigbboor; 


fur  Henry  Boanctero  hod  allied  himself  with  his  son-in  law  im  IT. 
Henry  V.  of  Germany,  who  promised  to  attaok  ths  Frwteh 
king  from  the  east,  while  Henry  I.  should  assault  bim  la' 

!lic  west.  Louis  VL  raised  all  central  France  to  tbe  rescue - 
t  was  seen  buw  powerful  be  had  become.  His  own  men 
came  in  at  once,  and  formed  the  nndens  of  his  army  ■  his 
body-guard  aud  tbe  men  of  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Etampn 
were  iu  tho  centre  round  tbe  sacred  orifiamme,  which  Louis 
now  brought  forth  for  tbe  first  time.  Champagne  and 
Burgundy  were  there ;  Vennandoia  also  with  horse  and  foot ; 
Pontoise,  Amteni,  and  Beanvais  sent  the  men  of  their  com- 
munes. The  greater  lords  farther  off,  though  tbey  held 
back,  did  nut  contest  the  king's  right  to  call  them  out  The 
emiMror,  struck  by  this  ^ow  of  eneigy,  or  aware  of 
troubles  behind  bis  back  in  Germany,  abandoned  all  liii 
plans  of  revenge  against  lUieims,  where  the  council  el 
French  clergy  bad  excommnuicated  him.  The  king  soon 
made  peace  with  Henry  of  England,  and  tbo  atorm  passed 
over. 

Tbo  fortunate  issue  of  this  war,  and  tbe  king's  iuterpoai- 
tion  in  .tbtf  affairs  of  his  ueigbbonrs,  tike  submission  of 
William  of  Aqnitaine  to  his  jndgment,  his  attempt  to  find 
a  lordship  in  Flanders  for  bis  friend  ^Yilliam  C'Uto,  marked 
Louis  YL  ont'as  a  powerful' king,  who  had  in  fact  triumphed 
over  oppoaition  at  lioma  and  abroad.  H»  followed  pre* 
cedent,  and  bad  Philip  his  eldest  a&n  crowned  in  1129; 
he,  bowsTsr,  was  killed  by  aeddent  in  1131,  and  Uie  king 
then  took  bis  younger  son  Louis,  "Louis  the  Vonng,"  aa 
men  called  bim,  and  crowned  bim  as  joint-king.  Tbo 
troubles  of  England,  conuected  with  tbe  reign  of  StepbeB^ 
relieved  him  of  anxiety  for  the  rest  of  bis  days  on  bis 
western  borders;  and  tiie  offer  of  William  of  Aquitune  to 
wed  his  daughter  Eleanor  to  the  young  jMnt-king  seemed 
to  promise  the  happiest  fnture  for  France.  Louis  VL  just 
Uved  to  arrange  ths  marrirf>;u,  and  then,  on  his  way, to  St 
Denis,  where  be  yearned  to  end  bis  days,  for  it  was  tho 
sehoo>of  his  youth  and  tbe  home  of  Abbot  Soger  bis  doaraat 
frisnd,  hs  was  taken  ill  at  Paris,  and  there  died  in  tba 
year  1137. 

This  was  the  first  real  king  id  Franee,  a  man  of  nob]* 
nature  and  true  kingly  gifts.  His  greatest  cross  was  his 
unwieldy  btilk,  though  it  could  not  hinder  his  activity ;  bo 
was  bumble  of  heart  and  kindly,  cheerful  in  healtb  or  sick- 
ness, a  true  father  to  his  people.  Had  his  successor  been 
a  mau  like  -himself,  tbe  task  of  welding  Franco  into  one 
kingdom  might  hare  been  achieved  esnturies  ere  it  wu  at 
last  brought  to  pass. 

But  Louis  VTI.,  the  Young,  and  bis  queen  Eleanor  of  Loola 
Aquitaioe,  left  by  ber  father^  death  at  this  same  timeYU* 
heiress  of  bis  great  possessions  iu  tbe  south,  were  far  beloW 
the  level  of  the  fat  king,  aud  retarded  instead  of  forwarding 
the  growth  of  the  French  monarchy.  Ths  advance  of  the 
country  in  mental  and  material  prosperity  doring  the 
late  reign  bad  been  immense.  Thanks  to  the  crusadeft, 
and  to  the  tranquillity  which  prevailed  at  home,  town-life 
flourished,  religion  woko  to  new  life,  church-building  took 
a  fresh  departure,  philosophy  began  to  feel  ber  strength. 
If  these  are  the  days  of  Bt  Bernard,  last  of  fathers,  they 
were  also  tbe  days  of  Ab^lard,  one  of  the  first  of  iiitetlee- 
*tual  inquirers.  To  him  is  due  tho  mental  reputotion  of 
Paris,  which  in  ita  turn  led  on  at  the  end  of  the  century 
to  tlie  ^tablishment  of  the  university  of  Paris,  mother  of 
all  the  learned  corporations  of  modem  Europe. 

Louis  VII.  was  no  sooner  sole  king  than  be  began  to  show 
how  far  he  was  below  his  great  &ther;  he  waaweak,  tiouS! 
before  the  ehureb,  vexed  with  a*scnipaloua  eonsdenee,  tfaw 
detightof  monkish  duomdera,  the  conteroptof  men.  Fvonl 
tbe  beginning  his  ventures  fuled.  He  ^ied  to  coerce  tbe 
great  count  of  Toulonse  into  snbmissbn,  and  was  ignomiai- 
ously  Tejnilsod :  be  carried  on  a  qonml  witb  tlu  papacy 
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ttnt  th*  MUlifdnl  at  IfamrgM ;  dMUmd,  with  Sag«r's  tup- 
port,  that  be  htd  the  rigtit  to  nominate  to  thet  arcli- 
btdioprie,  fonnd  Theobetd  count  of  Cbampegoe  for  hia 
own  pnrpoew  opposed  to  bira ;  attacked  him  impetnoiul|, 
ftod  bomt  down  Titry  cbnrclt.  Id  whicb  a  crowd  of  poor 
folk  had  taken  rtfiige.  The  TiHage  bean  in  eonteqnenee 
to  this  day  the  name  of  Vitrj  le  BrfiU,  the  Bimt,  Then, 
itnng  witb  ramone,  be  gave  way  before  the  pope,  wbo  en- 
joinM  on  him  a  eniMda  ta  a  penance.  In  rain  did  the 
pnidant  and  patriotic  Soger  oppoee  the  royal  imMilse. 
Weak  and  aieitabla,  tha  yoang  kiBg  eoald  aot  be  liald ; 
^he  paaiionate  appeals  of  St  Bwnard  were  far  mote  to  but 
iaite.  It  i>  iuternting  to  note  these  two  great  and  rival 
chnrchmeo  pitted  agaioet  one  another :  St  Bernard 
champion  of  the  aniTersal  lordahip  of  the  papacy,  Snger 
sodeaTonring  to  defend  the  independence  of  the  French 
monarchy.  St  Bernard  was  the  Ufa  of  the  movement ;  he 
was.  however,  too  prudent  to  andertake  the  leading  of  it ; 
he  woald  provide  tha  impulee,  others  must  ihape  it  to  its 
Mid.  In  this  cnunde  (U  47)  Oermaoy  preceded  Fratiea,  and 
the  azpeditioi»  were  headed  by  Conrad  the  emperor,  and 
hj  the  Tnaeh  iaas,  who  antmsted  the  diaiga  at  bia 
aowitij  to  bia  old  praeapt<»  Bogto,  althongh  he  would  not 
feUow  hia  adnca.  Thu  gnat  ebnrabman,'  a  little  man, 
iraakly  aod  tUn.  vaa  of  ofaaonn  and  ignoUe  origin ;  be 
was  educated  at  St  Denis,  aide  by  aide  with  the  good  king 
Loais  TL,  and  afterwards  appointed  abbot  of  that  lamous 
churcb.  While  St  Bernard  represented  patristic  learning, 
And  Abdlard  Oreek  philosophT,^ager  was  noted  as  a  diligent 
atadent  of  hoty  scripture.  He  was  tha  trosted  adviser  of 
both  Lonis  VI.  and  Loais  VII.,  and  by  his  conduct  as  regent 
jostified  their  confidence,  and  earned  the  name  of  Patar 
Patrue.  He  baa  left  in  his  writiiigB  more  than  one  proof 
of  his  intaraat  in  the  vellbeing  of  the  Freach  people,  and 
of  their  wratdiedoeaa  nndar  their  feudal  maatera,— oaa 
Tilbige  "oader  tha  lord^  oaatW  trodden  down  and  aa 
aiembla  aa  if  it  waca  nndar  SaracM  oppreaaion ; "  another, 
"anbjaet  to  tbroe  talUagas, — almost  antiraly  deatitnta 
through  the  rapacity  of  its  master*  /  another,  "so  ravaged 
hf  the  lord  that  it  becMme  utterly  nafruitfnl  and  useless 
or  again,  in  a  foartb  pUca,  "  tha  poocfolk  could  scarce  exist 
under  we  burden  of  ao  wicked  an  oppreasion."  Under 
Sugar's  eye  prosperity  in  part  came  back ;  bnt  he  oould  not 
binder  tha  failure  of  the  crusading  king,  whose  career  in 
the  East  waa  a  discredit  and  calamity.  It  alienated  Queen 
Eleanor,  loot  him  southern  France,  made  him  the  oontampt 
of  his  subjects.  In  1149  he  returned  home  with  the  merest 
fragment  of  an  army,  and  Sugar  humbly  wttbdnw  from 
puUie  life  to  St  Dania,  apending  the  tamaant  of  Us  days 
m  good  works  and  wjaa  nionaa  within  that  nanowar 
aphere. 

Jit  ones  QoAa  Eleanor  aent  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce, 
and  Louis  VIL  made  but  a  half-bearted  oppoaition,  for 
she  waa  in  truth  far  too  prond  and  vehement  for  him.  Hie 
pope  granted  her  wUh  in  1102,  and  imnudiately  after 
Henry  of  Anjou  wooed  and  won  her,  becoming  thereby 
{he  strongest  prince  in  France.  The  king  tried  in  vain  to 
make  a  league  against  him.  Henry  oompelled  all  his  foes 
to  nuko  peace  with  him,  and  became  lord  over  Franee 
from  the  Vormu  frontier  acroes  to  the  Qnlf  of  Lyons.* 
In  1154  he  aaeende4.  the  English  throne  as  Henry  IL 
Vigorona  and  deteoninad,  (ortonate  in  his  marriage,,his  own 
laaonreaa^  hii  kinphip  in  England,  it  aeamed  eertain  that 
ha  would  ovwtimnr  bis  (eebb  rival,  and  wear  on  his  hand 
ibM  two  arowna  of  Franca  and  Ei^bmd.  Torthwith  began 
thastrnggta  iHiidi  lasted  d  hta  lifa  Ha  made  Rouen  his 
chief  and  bvoorite  capital,— forhe.  was  far  less  English  than 
Freocb,— attempted  l^ouse,  attacked  the  Bratonn,  redueed 
Louis Vn.  to  peace,  gattingUaigaret Uiftdanghtar  of  Louia 
«  wife  for  hia  eldest  sm  Henrr.   Rha  brvoght  him  soma 


frontier  castles,  whioh  mObh  strengthened  his  bold  ooU69-ait 
Normsndy.  By  about  the  year  I  ISO  Uanry  n.  Iiadrondkad 
the  highest  Hmit  of  his  almoat  imperial  power.  H«  Imd 
planted  ont  his  sons  aa  vassal  kings  In  Normandy,  Ai^oa, 
Ireland ;  he  completely  overshadowed  all  the  other  prinoea 
of  Europe.  It  was  not  Ijll  he  tried  to  restrain  the  clergy 
that  his  tronbles  began.  The  Constitutbns  of  'CUrecdcxi 
were  passed  in  1164;  the  qoarral  with  Beeket  did  not 
tarry.  The  French  king  gladly  sopported  Henry's 
foe,  andtbe  struggle  lasted  t£U  Backetrs  murder  in  1173, 
a  crime  which  waa  fatal  to  As  fnrtnnes  of  Heniy  II.  In 
1172  ElsawHV  daaming  heraelf  wronged  by  bar  spovaa, 
set  her  AqnitaMfaus  in  revolt  against  hira ;  her  eons  also 
joined  her,  and  Lonis  VIL  entered  ooee  more  into  tha 
strife.  He  watfaoon  taught  tknt  it  waa  foUy  tor  kim  to 
meaaore  swords  with  Henry ;  the  great  Angavin  monarch 
held  firm  hold  of  all  hia  Continental  poesassions. 

Then  Lonis  in  1179,  feeling  hinuelf  old,  cauaed  his  son 
Philip,  than  aged  fifteen,  to  be  crowned  as  joint-king.  At 
the  coronation  of  Philip  Augustus  at  Rhsims  it  is  said  that 
the  twelve  peers  of  France, — eiz  laymca,  six  ecdeeinntia^ 
—were  all  prsaant.  Tbeiy  wara  thadnkaaof  Normandr, 
Bnigundy,  and  Onianna,  Aa  eonnta  tit  Flandeia,  Chnm- 
piigna,  and  Tottlousa,.aa  archbisbi^  of  Bbaisaa,  and  ^ 
bishops  of  Laon,  Koyon,  Chalons,  Baanrais,  and  Langrac 

Thu  was  the  laat  act  of  this  long^reigning  prince^  who 
died  in  1180.  He  had  been  sole  king  since  1137,  and  in  Oh 
main  had  done  little  bam  if  little  good.  He  waa  kiadly 
and  pious,  learned  beyond  th6  princea  of  hu  age ;  aod  ao 
long  as  he  listened  to  the  sage  couitsels  of  Soger  he  teigned 
not  amiss.  In  his  days  agriculture  largely  improved,  Inada 
were  brought  nndar  tillage,  the  coantryman  had  peace  and 
felt  some  sunshine  of  prosperity;  the  ksasr  towns  nlso 
fioorished,  for  Lpab  VIL  was  friendly  on  the  whole  to 
the  aommnnal  advuica,  aod  issued  ^  kss  than  twenty, 
fonrciviediartacs,  HisgreatastmislivtnnamBUsspoan, 
his  graatast  Unndar  hi«'  emsada;  for  a  woafc  imll  msaning, 
man,  it  ia  wonderful  how  litdo  barm  ha  did.  As  ao  ofta»' 
oeears  in  history,  he  is  the  mean  prince  between  two  (mat 
men  ;  we  are  obliged  to  contrast  him  with  Lonis  VL,  Us 
active  and  able  father,  and  with  Philip  Aoguatas^  hia  prov^ 
unscrupulous,  and  vigoroos  son.  It  is  under  thasa  tiirae 
princes  that  the  French  /eodal  monarchy  takes  '*Tftaf^t 
shapei 

Philip  Augustus,  cold  and  patient,  prond  and  firm,  wjA-Fhaip 
ont  high  impnlses,  lacking  in  enthusiasm,  naganetov^  Anonfr 
sometimes  even  deceitful  and  mean,  a  bard  man  and  tsrnbb**'^ 
nther  than  noble,  a  man  who  tmatad  in  law  and  eared 
little  for  jttsUea,  was  cleariy  a  formidaUa  panon.  His 
ratga  of  forty>tiirae  years — Just  the  eame  in  la^th  wltk  tte 
of  bia  hther— could  not  fail  to  have  peat  inflneaea  on  Iki 
fortunes  of  his  country.  History  most  &vour  him  :  the  oob. 
trasta,  "  Louia  the  Young,"  bis  father^  and  John  T^^^Via^j 
of  England,  'are  all  entirely  in  his  bvoor;  tha  rtanln 
between  the  houaes  of  Capet  and  Anijoa  tnniad  to  hb  ad- 
vantage ;  the  sum  of  results  in  his  reign  leavee  on  na  Aa 
sense  of  greatness  and  strength,  supported  by  good  fortnna. 

Philip  Augustus  began  his  long  reign  with  acta  of  vigont 
and  severity.  His  gentler  father  oould  not  be  peraoadad  to 
touch  tha  Jews:  but  Philip  banished  them  from  the  realm 
in  1182  ;  he  iaaned  edicts,  which  he  also  anloieed,  agaiaal 
vicss^  and  against  heretics ;  m  all  Jis  ahovod  signs  of  a 
strong  and  nnplcsssat  character.  In  1186  ha  hina  witk 
his  neighbours,— had  a  little  war  with  the  ooont  of  Raodan^  « 
which  won  him  the  county  of  Venuandoia  and  the  bordw 
city  of  Amiens,  key  of  the  line  of  the  Samma,  JI'eKt,  ha 
fell  to  blowa  with  the  duke  of  Bnrgnndy,  aud  rednoed  him 
to  submission.  In  1 186  wa  find  him  holding  peaoafnl  dia- 
euBskns  with  his  moat  formidable  nei^bonr,  tha  daka  af 
Normsndjr,  and  beginning  a  monmanfc  wUsb  nftsr  long 
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II8U9.  yeftn  ended  in  the  annexation  ef  the  prond  dnchy  to  the 
'kingdom.  Itiehtrd  Coanr  de  Lion- wm  too  turbulent  a 
prince  to  let  tbingi  long  remain  at  peace.  Disputes  epnuig 
•«p  aa  to  frontier  diatricta,  such  aa  the  Vezin,  and -at  to  the 
falliog-in  of  the  Breton  dnkedoin.  Sometimea  with  Henry 
IL,  sometimee  with  his  rebellions  aon,  Philip  waa  eonitantly 
eonfening  or  qoarTeiling,  though  the  gnndeur  of  the  old 
king  of  England  oventwed  kia  foung  riral,  whoe*  policj 
with  respect  to  him  looks  to  ns  timid  and  imtolnte,  and 
aometimea  maan.  So  tilings  went  on  till  1187,  when  tid 
inga  of  the  fall  of  Jamnleia  aeemed  to  stilt  all  lesser  eontro- 
Ters7 ;  aod  Philip  and  Benrj,  meeting  once  more  nndertlie 
Gisora  oak,  made  peace  and  took  the  cross.  All  Enrope 
waa  stirred  into  actiun ;  tlie  emperor  Frederick  Barbarosea 
and  the  chief  German  dakes,  Bichard  Caur  de  Lion,  with 
all  the  greater  lords  and  barons,  prepared  to  est  forth. 
Bat  era  they  went  tronblea  again  broke  out  between  the 
two  kings,  and  Henrjr,  deaerted  by  his  sons,  waa  forced  to 
•  aham^ol  peace,  which  iuTolTMl  the  cession  of  •Barri  to 
Fnnea^  and  iiiTolvad  aho  tka  death  ef  the  brokan-hearted 
nonareh  (1189).  - 

With  the  death  of  Henry  IL  we  (eel  that  we  have  passed 
the  highest  point  in  the  fortones  of  tbs  house  of  Ar\jou, 
.and  that  now  the  Capete  most  prevail  in  France. 

Vm  tkird  Now  followed  the  third  crusade,  which  bronght  mnch 
berren  glory  to  the  new  king  of  England,  which  caused  the 
death  of  Barberossa,  drowned  in  the  little  river  Cydnns 
(Caraau)  in  Cilicia,  which  added  nothing  to  the  honour  or 
the  power  of  Philip  Aognstas.  He  saw  ths  taking  of 
Ptolemais,  and  ere  long,  wearying  of  the  uncongenial  sport, 
handed  over  his  Frenchmen  to  his  kinsman  ths  duks  of 
Burgnndy,  and*  swearing  not  to  molest  Bichard's  territories, 
aet  sail  for  Europe.  He  broke  hia  word  at  once  by 
allying  himself  with  Jnlui.  and  fanning  that  mean  prioca'a 
jealousy  of  his  nriibew  Arthur  of  Brittany.  When  tidings 
reached  Philip  that  Richard  bad  bean  taken  pnaoner  1^ 
Leopold  of  Austria,  ths  French  king  did  not  heaitate  at 
once  to  take  advantage  of  his  misfortune.  He  attacked 
Normandy,  and.  iq  crmeert  with  John,  laid  siege  to  Roaen. 
When,  however,  the  emperor  let  Richard  go  free,  his  onward 
course  was  checked,  and  the  war  ended  by  a  truce.  Philip  be- 
coming master  of  Anvergneand  withdrawing  his  hand  from 
Normandy  (119€).  Richard  at  once  did  his  best  tn  raise  up 
^  obatades  against  htm.  Now  roae  the  nobis  walls  of  Chuteau 
Oaillard  to  protect  Rouen,  which,  since  Qison  had  returned 
to  France,  waa  entirely  open  towards  the  easL  For  a  while 
bis  warlike  geniua  end  skill  in  fortifintioii  seemed  to  check 
the  French  kin^e  ambition.  Hb  end,  however,  was  at  hand  : 
besieging  Chslus,  he  waa  wounded  by  an  arrow,  and  the 
wound  was  fatal.  He  died  in  1199,  leaving  his  crown  to 
hia  brother  John,  whose  weakness  wan  sure  to  be  Philip's 
opportunity.  Of  ail  the  great  house  of  Anjou  none  re 
mained  save  John  and  little  AVthui  of  BritUny ;  it  was 
clear  that  ill-will  must  spring  up  between  these  two  princes, 
and  rhat  so  clear  la  that  Philip  would  be  ready  to  pluck 
advantage  from  the  quarrel.  At  oni^,  on  John's  accession, 
while  England  and  Normandy  accepted  him,  the  other 
French-epeakipg  districbi,  Anjou,  Maine,  Poitou,  and 
Toaraine.a8  well  as  BritUny,  declared  for  Arthur,  and  placed 
theneelTae  under  the  willing  proteetioa  of  Philip,  who  aug- 
gestad  a  fair'division— the  Freneh-epeaking  lands,  including 
Normaody,  for  Arthur,  En^nd  for  Kii^  John.  It  waa 
dearly  impossible  that  John,  with  hia  on-English  character 
and  bringing  up,  afaonid  accept  banishment  to  the  island; 
war  broke  out,  and  PhiUp,  in  Arthur's  name,  seized  on 
Brittany,  and  presently  making  peace  with  John,  abandoned 
Arthur's  cause.  He  made  his  profit  out  of  the  short  war 
and  peace,  no  doat>t ;  but  the  true  reason  for  bis  peaceable 
htunonr  was. bis  controversy  with  the  pope,  who  had  inter- 
feted  with.hun  ov»r_th«  old  "J"'  f'i*'"''XJ' 
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Philip  hnd  sent  away  Ingeborg,  hflTDanish  queen,  and  hadiaMMf 
t^ken  the  fair  Agnos  of  Morau.  Ilie  po[ie,  Innocent 
csnie  to  Uie  rescue  of  the  wronged  Indy,  threatening  Philip 
with  excommunication  and  France  with  interdict.  In  1200 
he  carried  out  his  threat  The  proud  king  struggled  awhile 
egainst  papal  interference  ;  in  the  end  be  (onnd  it  better 
to  yield,  and  replaced  Ingeborg  on  hia  throne.   He  waa  now 

.  ready  to  interpose  once  mora  between  King  Johb  and  hap* 
leuArthuA   In  1302  John  gave  him  the  dianee.  Arthur 

.  fell  into  his  uncle's  "hands,  was  lodged  in  the  cattle  at  , 
Rouen,  and  from  that  day  vanished  from  life  and  history. 
His  anbjects  at  once  rose  in  hia  behalf,  and  Philip  marched 
southwards  into  Poitou.  Having  there  secured  hie 
authority  as  Arthur's  avenger,  he  turned  north  again  and 
awiftly  fell  on  Normandy  In  the  autumn  df  1 203  he  laid 
siege  to  Chateau  Qaillard,  then  defended  by  Roger  de  Lacy, 
coDstable  of  Cheater.  .In  vain  did  Innocjcnt  III.  interfere 
beCween  the  kings.  Philip  now  had  justice  and  an  outraged 
people  on  hia  side,  and  aoon  showed  the  pope  that  hia  in* 
tervention  would  not  be  allowed.  Eariy  in  I3<M  the  greet 
fortrau  fell.  John,  who  had  done  nothing  to  avert  the 
blow,  had  actnallj  fled  /rom  hta  capital  Rouen  to  Enj^d  ; 
from  that  day  onwaid  the  centre  of  tlie  kingdom  was  des- 
tined to  be  at  London  ;  the  ^ntrovoiay  forpreeedence  be- 
tween Englaud  and  Normandy  on  that  day  came  td  an  end. 
Philip  passed  triumphantly  through  Normandy.  Poitoo, 
Touraine,  Aig'on.  also  placed  themselves  in  his  hand,  and 
King  John  retained  a  few  places  near  the  coast,  witli 
Rochelle  aa  hia  one  port  of  entry  into  France.  Brittany,' 
hitherto  a  6ef  of  Normandy,  henceforth  inUBt  pay  homage' 
to  the  conqueror  of  that  duchy. 

'  The  next  decade  of  years  waa  mud^ed  by  the  beginning  The  At 
of  great  troublea  in  the  eouth.  There  Aouriahed  iciencea,  *^^* 
literature  the  arts ;  there  men  thought  And  apoke  aa  they^j^f 
would ;  .there  Hft  Jew  and  the  infidel  could  live  ^e  1^ 
side  with  the  Christuu ;  there  the  cbnrcli  waa  weak  and 
feudalism  had  no  hold,  the  earlier  efforts  (rf  Innocent 
III.  bearing  little  fruit,  in  1208  his  vengeance  fell  on 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Albigensian  crusade  b^n. 
The  pope  called  on  the  French  to  help  ;  end,  though  Philip 
himself  did  not  interfere,  he  did  not  hinder  crowds  of  his 
ecclesiastics  and  lay  lords  from  taking  the  cross.  Under 
the  command  of  St  Dominic,  the  spiritusl  pdVrer  plied  it* 
merciless  nrnu ;  led  by  Simon  of  Moptfort  the  elder,  tho' 
lay  swoid  vigoionitly  supported  the  thunders  of  the  churebj 
Languedoc  waa  laid  wastt^  her  fair  culture  trodden  in  tho 
dust,  her  nncvnt  cities,  centres  of  dvilizetton,  burnt  and 
ravaged.  No  war  waa  ever  more  atrocious ;  the  grim 
fauaticiam  of  Simon  ably  aeeonded  the  pttilew  orthodoxy 
of  Dominic  The  war  raged  till  1312,  when  Raymond  was 
fornd  to  flee  into  Aragnn,  while  Montfort  aeemed  certain 
to  found  for  himself  a  great  southern  principality.  The 
attempt  of  Peter  of  Aragon  to  drive  him  out,  and  to  keep 
back  the  northerner  from  his  borders,  ended  in  thst  princo'a 
defeat  and  death,  and  by  1*213  Simon  was  lord  of  almost 
all  the  south  ;  the  great  Lateraii  Council,  held  in  that  year, 
confirmed  him  and  his  crusader*  in  poeseseion  of  it  The 
two  Raymonds  of  Toulouse,  father  and  son,  now  made  yet 
one  more  effort :  the  south  waa  weary  of  the  foreign  in 
vader,  and  made  common  cause  with  them  ;  Toulonae  roae 
against  Simon,  and  in  the  siege  which  followed  he  waa 
killed  (1217).  Philip  now  interfered  at  last,  with  an 
army  reinforcing  Amaury,  Simon's  son ;  the  heroic  soutit 
resisted  gallantly,  and  the  eider  Raymond  was  able  to  be-! 
qoeath  his  whole  inheritance  to  hia  son.  For  a  few  yearn^ 
the  invader  and  the  persecutor  were  driven  out  .of  thei 
land. 

Meanwhile  Pliilip  had  not  been  idle ;  the  crusade  *BS^ 
doing  his  work  in  the  south,  and  the  incapacity  ofj^king', 
John  ef  Enghtnd  gave  him  an  opeiiiagtia.ttQ^jKirth.\ 
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UU-33.     both  Iia  Blioired  lunuelf  as  the  cliiet  friend  of  4he  papacy ; 

bat  while  in  the  loath  be  mainly  contented  .  Iiimulf  with 
paaure  approval  till  towards  the  cod  of  the  atrnggle,  to 
the  uordi  Tgt  aet  bimieU  to  ^e  in  tctin  part,  and  in  1313 
called  an  oasembljr  bf  barons  at  Siiisions,  to  prepare  for  ao 
iuTaaion  of  England.  From  this,  however,  he  was  stayed 
by  Pandalf,  the  pope's  legate,  and  turned  his  Iiand  in- 
atoad  against  Ferrand  of  Flander^  who  had  .refused  to 
obey  his  aommons.  His  fleet,  aeat  np  to  oecapy  the  month 
of  the  Scheldt,  waa  attacked  and  mined  by  English  ahips, 
^  '  and  Philip  got  but  a  poor  consolation  by  pillaging  some  of 
tha  wealthy  Flemish  cities.  In  1214  he  hid  to  face  a 
grand  coalition  of  enemies.  Ferraud  was  anpported  on  one 
hand  by  the  king  of  England,  on  the  other  by  the  emperor 
OthOi — the  former  undertaking  to  attack  Poitou,  the  latter 
to  enter  FUader&  The  moment  waa  very  critical  for  Philip ; 
his  barons  want  in  heart  with  the  feudal  lorda  againat  their 
royal  maater.  John,  however,  though  he  landed  at  Xa 
Bochelle  and  took  Angers,  fell  back  on  the  first  resistance, 
and  waa  of  no  avail.  Otho  entered  Flanders,  and  Iliilip 
name  np  to  meet  him.  They  met  at  Bouvines  (29th  Ang. 
1314),  and  there  Philip  won  a  greativictory  over  Flemings, 
Germans,  and  English.  Otho  fle  i,  a  ruined  man ;  Ferrand 
of  FUnders,  the  earl  of  Salisbnry,  and  Renaud  of  Boulogne 
were  prtsoneTs.  To  the  battle  of  Bouvines  are  due  on  the 
one  hand  the  firm  establiahment  of  the  French  monarchy, 
on  the  other  the  security  'of  Engliah  bsronial  libertioa  by 
Magna  Charts.  Philip  bad  now  secured  the  west,  weakened 
tlie  south,  and  crashed  the  great  coalition  of  the  north. 
EittU  remained  for  him  bnt  to  conaolidate  hir  power.  He 
had  sent  his  son  Loais  into  EnglaDd  to  lapport  the  barons 
against  King  John ;  whan,  Iiowem,  John  died  the  English 
barons  and  people  refasod  to  depose  his  stm  Henry  III.; 
Lonia  had  to  withdraw  to  France. 

ObaiM-         For  the  remainder  of  his  life  ^lilip  lived  in  peace,  sare 

vkm         when  he  interposed  to  aopport  the  northern  innderaittf  tho 
aouth  of  France.    His  goTemment  was  wise  and  tranquil ; 

taa,  ]ia  allied  himself  closely  with  tho  chnrch  throughout ;  and 

when  he  died  in  1223  he  left  a  latge  part  of  the  fortune  he 
had  amassed  to  his  clergy,  while  he  took  care  to  ha^  i  his 
great  teiritories  unbroken  to  his  son  Louis  VIII. 

Philip  AngostuB  was,  as  has  been  said,  "  a  gro»'.  king, 
not  a  great  man."  His  name  sarvives  to  Frao^  in  the 
memory  of  the  fact  that  by  conquering  Normap'iy  he  made 
royalty  great  He  wai  also  king  of  Paris,  hs  bnilt  tho 
present  Notre  Dame,  erected  her  nurket,  pa''^  and  cleansed 
die  streets,  bnilt  almsbooses,  secured  a  (rcod  water-supply, 
strengthened  her  defences  by  making  i^^w  walla  around  the 
city ;  above  all,  he  sanctioned  at<4  vipported,  if  be  did  not 
actually  found,  her  univeraity.  ''^o  his  action  in  thta  and 
to  the  abatement  of  grudgea  be'iWeen  France  and  England 
we  owe  it  that  the  first  of  ^glish  uuiveraities,  Oxford, 
drew  her  earliest  inapir»tiot».  i'rom  Paris,  and  was  established 
in  the  main  on  the  eamti  I'^ea.  New  branches  of  study  were 
cultivated;  medicine,  experimental  philosophy,  and  law 
began  to  occupy  tbs  minds  of  men.  And  Philip  was,  by 
character  ami  ko'^ledge  of  his  position,  a  lawyer.  If  great 
men  are  notwl  for  their  passion  fur  jostiee,  grsat  kings  are 
irreustibly  attracted  toirerds  law ;  and  Philip,  with  lus  de- 
light in  the  newly-revived  Roman  law,  stands  fair  comperi- 
son  with  the  "English  Justinian,"  Edward  I.  For  the 
Boman  law  provided  high  sanction  for  his  kingly  claims, — 
a  sharp  instrument  for  the  punishing  of  popes  and  princes. 
The  king's  sagacity  carried  him  safely  through  great  crises 
of  the  fate  of  royalty,  through  his  struggles  with  the 
papacy  and  with  the  powefful  feudal  princes.  Besides 
Kormaody  and  Brittany,  Flanders,  Chanipagne,  and 
Laiiguedoc  had  to  bow  before  hia  authority ;  while  he 
reduced  the  power  of  the  great  lords,  he  actually  bad  the 
coarage  to  give  them  a  special  organization  by  establishing 


the  great  court  of  peers,  whom  he  called  together  to  'eipmim. 
him  in  condemning  King  Joha   Proud,  cold,  and  sogacioos, 
Philip  is  among  the  greatest  of  the  fonaders  of  1?^  Uter 
French  royalty. 

His  successor  Loais  YIIL  reigned  only  thrw  yeareLonk 
(1233-1336).  In  an  attempt  to  carry  ont  the  wif^jcs  of  tha™^ 
chnrch  in  the  south,  and  to  crash  the  heretics,  he  was  at 
tacked  by  camp  fever  after  the  aiege  of  Avign»-t.  He  di«l 
leaving  behind  him  a  young  son  Louis,  then  twelve  yearsMnt 
old,  under  the  care  of  hia  vigorous  and  at^bitious  widow  ^ai^ 
Blanche  oftCastile.  The  early  years  of  (ht  reign  of  Lonis 
IX, 'were  spent  in  caaseless  strife.  The  ?^eat  lords  thought 
that  they  discerned  in  the  accession  of  a  -  oild  their  watched- 
for  opportunity;  but  the  vigour  of  Q'  ven  Blanche,  and  the 
hearty  support  of  Paris  and  the  tovds,  made'them  accept 
the  treaty  of  St  Aubindu  Cormier  1231;  Uie  king's  posi- 
tion was  secured,  and  his  trooblei'  eame  to  an  end.  Henry 
III.  of  England,  on  whose  aid  *^je  princes  bad  depended, 
failed  them,  and  they  were  fain  to  make  Uia  beat  terms 
they  could.  This  strn^le  w«  folUiwed  by  a  long  contest 
with  the  bishops,  in  which  .6e  young  king  learnt  leiuns 
which  stood  him  in  good  r<^d ;  it  is  probably  to  this  con- 
tsst.that  he  owed  the  BU(>ces9es  of  his  later  life, — that  he 
was  able,  as  few  kings  '  ad  been,  to  combine  earnest  devo- 
tion with  en  absolute  superiority  to  priestly  rule  and  ia- 
fiueoce.  -In  many  ways  circumstances  proved  friendly  to 
Uie  young  king.  Theobald  of  Champogne,  becoming  king 
of  Navarre,  sold  ^me  valuable  fiefa  to  Louis ;  the  Trea^ 
of  Meaux  a  Uttl'  time  before  bad  closed  the  contest  between 
north  and  sonth  by  the  submission  of  Baymond  VH.^ 
count-  of  T^TiJfmB ;  one  after  another  the  luding  nobis  ' 
ceased  to  '^peta  with  the  crown.  Daring  thcM 
years  of  bis  r^gn  Looia  bad  eonataift  hdp  ham  the  I 
hand  ''f  his  mother ;  imperious  and  masterful*  aha 
him  fjid  the  land  thoroughly  and  suceeasfolly.  Ha  atood 
wiseily  clear  of  the  great  struggle  which  went  on  aU  tltaae 
▼(are  between  Frederick  II.  and  the  papacy. 

In  1243  came  the  king's  first  serions  warfare.  He  had 
tried  to  set  hia  brother  Alphonse.  over  PoitoD  and 
Auvergne,  whereon  the  reluctant  nobles  called  in  Henry  HI. 
to  their  help.  Henry  came  with  a  small  army  and  large  sup- 
plies. Loais,  however,  hastened  down  to  meet  him,  nduced 
all  the  conntfy  north  of  thtf  Gharente,  defeated  hhn  twice, 
and  that  incoapetent  prince  fell  back  to  Boidauz, 
where  he  vaatadhis  time  and  means.  In  1243  ha  was 
obliged  to  make  hii  peace  irith  Loots,  and  gladly  withdrew 
to  England  kt  this  same  time  Kaymond  VIL  also  rosa 
against  the  king ;  ne  was,  however,  soon  reduced  to  order. 
In  1244  the  last  of  the  Albigeusians  perished  at  Hoot 
Segur,  the  wh<de  ci  them  preferring  to  be  burnt  rather  than 
retract  their  opinions.  Fitly  to  end  this  period  of  hia  life, 
Lonia  IX.  issued  an  edict  that  no  lord  should  hold  fiefs 
under  both  tha  king  of  Fradce  and  the  king  of  England ; 
almost  all  his  lords  abandoned'  their  English  all^iance, 
and  rallied  round  him  alone.  This  ptovement  made  the 
distinction  between  Engliah  and  French  feeling  atoooger, 
and  rendered  the  wan  of  the  fntan  Wre  really  national 
In  1245  CWlea  of  Ai^on,  the  Idng^  btothar,  wedded  the 
neat  heireaa  of  the  aoutl^  the  Cmmteaa  Beatrice.  Tbii 
fortnnate  marriage  closed  the  independent  political  Ufe  of, 
pBDvenee,  which  thus  passed  to  the  house  of  Anjou ;  itSj 
fortunes  were  consequently  long  bound  op  with  those  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 

Up  to  this  time  Louis  IX,  being  moaUy  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  mother,  hod  shown  little  ugn  of  greater  quali 
ties ;  now  came  the  crins  which  called  them  forth?*  He  had 
acted  with  singular  prudence  in  the  contests  vbiclr  lor- 
ronnded  bis  earlier  years,  Kod  held  aloof  from  the  inveatiry 
tore  wars,  had  stood  clear  of  eastern  compliottiona,' 
kej^  hia  bamDs^aiet   Now,  however,  be  was  no  loi , 
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to  eoofine  biouotf  to  afTairt  at  lic^e ;  tlie  East,  witli  iti 
daoUng  attractiooa  of  religion  wd  romance,  tailed  for  liia 
ctn ;  by  gnng  thither  he  woald  escape  from  tha  conflict 
Dearer  home,  the  internecine  straggle  between  tha  emperor 
Frederick  XL  and  the  papacy,  anier  Innobent  IV.,  and 
would  fulfil  the  deroDt  toDginge  of  hk  [wmu  apuit  by  auc- 
eouring  the  afflicted  Christians  against  the  Moslem  and 
the  Tartar.  Loaia  took  the  ^hwa  in  1244,  with  his  three 
brotbora,  Robert  of  Artois,  Alpbonse  of  Poitiers,  and  Charles 
of  Anjou;  at  Christmas  1245,  "the  day  of  nsw  dotbcs,' 
when  bis  courtiers  donned  their  new-made  cloaks,  they 
found  the  significant  cro^  on  every  shoulder ;  still  nothing 
was  done  awhile,  for  in  truth  France  was  rightly  very  re- 
luctont  to  embark  in  eastern  [lotitics.  It  was  not  till  1248 
that  Lonis  set  sail  from  Aiguea-lfortes  for  Cypnia,  the 
rendexvona  for  this  cruaodc.  The  anltan  of  Cairo  was  now 
lord  of  Falestina;  the  Tartars  had  destroyed  the  power  of 
the  voltan  of  Konieh ;  Jerusalem  was  a  defenceless  heap  of 
rmns.  It  fherefore  seNned  best  to  altack  the  Moslem  power 
at  its  centre ;  and  this  crusade,  instead  of  making  for  Con- 
stantinople, Asia  Minor,  and  Jerusalem,  began  on  tho  other 
aide  by  an  attack  on  the  headquarters  of  the  Mahometan 
power  inXgypt.  In  June  1249  the  good  king  landed  on 
the  Egyptian  shore  and  tctpk  Damietta  without  a  blow. 
There  the  crusaders  lingered  till  the  place  became  a  Capua 
to  them ;  for  idleness  brought  on  debauch,  and  debauch 
diaeaee ;  and  ferer,  the  avenger  of  soon  attacked  the 
^anny.  After  nearly  aiz  mouths  of  mtaona  delay  the  king 
marcLod  sonthwanl,  fought  the  hanHo  thouh  inconelosiTa 
batUe  of  Uassonral^  whiiji  Unally  arreated  his  farther  pro- 
gress towards  Cairo;  and  after  another  long  delay  tho 
Christians  were  obliged  to  retire  towards  Damietta.  On 
the  retreat  the  whole  army  was  taken  by  th^  Saracens,  who 
massacred  the  comracm  t<^  and  held  the  nobles  to  ransom. 
Lonis  had  to  surrender  Damietta,  and  to  pay  a  heavy  sum 
before, he  could  sail  from  Egypt;  and  even  so,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  behind  a  vast  number  of  Christian  captives. 
Of  the  remnant  of  bis  great  host  only  about  one  hundred 
knights '  followed  him  to  Palestine, — a  fever-stricken  com- 
psnr  depmsed  with  iU-fwtane  mad  defeat;  the  rest  made 
lor  luHiUL  Louis  landed  at  Ptolemaii,  one  of  the  very  few 
cities  left  in  Christian  hand^  and  found  little  toFeatore  Lis 
awSdsDce  «■  the  spirits  ttf  his  foUowecB.  He  remained  f oOr 
years  in  the  Holy  Lend,  chiefly  engaged  in  anangiDg  the 
ransom  of  his  captive  sotdiera ;  he  frwd  all  the  prisoners 
left  in  Egypt,  strengthened  the  few  places  held  by  the 
Christians,  and  was  aunoet  unmolested  by  the  Saracens,  who 
were  nearly  as  weak  in  Palestine  as  he  was.  At  lost,  on  the 
death  of  lus  noble  mother  Blanche  in  1253,  finding  that 
kis  army  hod  almost  entirely  melted  away,  that  he  could 
sot  hope  to  achieve  anything  in  Palestine,  and  that  he  was 
much  wanted  at  home,  be  set  sail  at  last,  and  reached  France 
in  Septomher  12&4,  aaorrowfnl  and  beaten  man.  Theooe 
bright  spot  in  thisemsade  was  the  development  of  the  kii^s 
chsrseter ;  men  recognized  in  him  the  hero  and  saint,  and 
what  was  least  wise  in  his  career  has  eorered  him  with 
greatest  glory.  - 

Still,  the  best  part  of  his  reign  was  to  come ;  nowhere 
had  better  government  ever  been  seen  in  Europe  than  ttmt 
which  Louis  carried  on  for  the  sixteen  peaceful  years  which 
folloired  his  first  crusade.  Some  of  his  acta  have  been 
aharply  criticized  ;  all,  however,  were  in  the  direction  and 
iotereata  of  peace.  In  1258  he  made  treaty  with  King 
James- of  Aragon,  settling  all  points  of  lordship  at  issue 
on  that  frtmtier ;  u  1259  he  came  to  terms  with  Henry  IIL 
of  EnglaDd,  yltiding  to  him  the  Limouaiu,  Perigord,  and 
parts  <4  Saint<Hige,  in  return  for  Henry's  abandonment  of  all 
daima  on  the  rest  of  France.  Louis  hoped  therein  to  se- 
cure perpetual  peace  and  amity  between  the  two  countries. 
At  horns  all  hit  action  tended  to  good.   His  noble  ckaime* 


ter,  his  recognised  jnatice.  fairness,  and  litdinnas,  enabled  him  iWt-W. 
to  intervene  as  a  peacemaker  between  hia  lords ;  there  wa* 
in  him  a  generous  vein  of  sympathy  and  lore  for  his, 
people,  which  prompted  him  to  snoeoor  those  in  distreas,  to 
govern  well  because  mercifully,  to  role  in  church  and  atats 
as  one  who  loved  justice  and  judgment,  and  to  whom  the 
welfare  of  hia  subjects  was  a  chief  object  and  the  aim  of 
life.  V 

Ibroughout  it  all,  however,  he  still  cherished  in  heart 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  crusading  spirit  He  had  failed  once  ; 
he  would  try  ogain  for  the  faith  against  the  miscreant.  And 
so  in  1 267  he  again  took  the  cross,  and  in  1 270,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  his  wisest  friends,  set  sail  once  more, — 
this  time 'not  for  Constantinople  or  Palestine,  or  even 
Egypt,  bat  for  Tunis.  The  probable  motive  of  this  attack 
on  Tnnis  was  the  ambition  of  the  king's  brother,  Charles 
of  Aqjmi ;  for  a  strong  Saracen  power  on  lliat  tbme  waa 
always  a  menace  to  his  newly  acquired  Sicilian  and/ 
Neapolitan  kingdom.  Bo  that  as  it  may,  the  expedition, 
as  a  crusade,  attacking  the  very  ootskUt  instead  of  the 
hoart  of  the  Moslem  strength,  was  foredoomed  to  fail  -  Tho 
failure  came  from  the  begiuniog ;  hardly  were  the  crusaden 
landed  when  fever  and  dysentery  set  in.  The  king  caught 
it  and  died.  With  him  ended  the  crusading  era  (St 
Bartholomew's  day,  1270). 

Lonis  the  Saiut  had  been  a  great  king,  as  well  as  a  piooa 
and  a  virtnoos  one ;  in  thb  be  stands  almost  alone  in 
French  history.  Kor  waa  he  backward  in  matten  of 
learning;  hia  age  is  an  ^nch  in  the  growth  of  F^ch 
literatore.  The  nnivenity  of  Faits  nndsr  his  care  rose  to 
high  repute ;  the  greatest  learned  men  in  Europe  are  con- 
nected with  this  period  of  its  history ;  Albertns  Magnns, 
lU^er  Bacon,  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  all  studied  at  Paris. 
In  his  reign  Robert  of  Sorbon  (1252)  founded  his  college 
for  ecclesiastics,  and  the  famous  Sorbonne  began  Its  long 
career.  Literature  flourished  in  proee  and  poetry ;  the  arts 
took  a  fresh  beginning;  Saint  Louis  raised  that  (jtief  orna- 
ment of  arehitectnre  in  Paris,  the  Sainte  Cbapelle. 

Above  all,  the  king  was  notable  for  hia  justice,  and  the 
ase  he  made  of  the  law.  The  law,  the  natural  ally  of  tha 
throne  in  Fnnci,  cams  to  his  help :  by  its  aU  he  attacked 
or  nndennined  feudal  privitegee ;  he  eataUiahed  a  higher 
jnitsdictioo  than  that  of  the  feudal  courts,  ^)pointed 
itinerant  justices,  insisted  on  a  real  right  of  appeal  in  last 
resort  to  himself,  curtailed  the  powen  of  baronial  conrta, 
and  the  freedom  of  baronial  warfare,  and  finally  rendered 
the  king's  "parliament"  a  great  .law-court  His  legists 
issued  a  naw  code,  the  "  Establishments  of  Saiut  Louis,"  in 
which  feudal  custom  was  largely  modified  by  the  Itoman 
law.  The  king  also  increased  and  consolidated  the  royal 
domain,  acquiring  property  whenever  it  was  possibls,  and 
administering  throughout  a  uniform  rule  of  law.  The  king> 
dom  also  waa  grentlx  enlarged  by  his  care :  a  large  portion 
of  the  lands  of  the  count  of  Tbulonse,  Chartres  aiso^  Blois, 
Soocerre,  Macon,  Perebe,  Aries,  and  Foix,  all  became  bisf 
Normandy  waa  formally  made  over  to  him  by  Henij  IIL 
His  brother  Charles  of  Atyun  not  only  seemed  Provence 
for  himself,  and  eventually  for  France,  but  by  finally  con- 
quering the  lost  of  the  Hohenstauffen  secured,  a  doubtful 
good,  French  influence  in  southern  Italy.  Frederick  IL  had 
died  in  1250;  Manfred,  his  base-bom  son,  became  king  of 
Naples ;  and  Cbarlen,  invoked  against  the  hated  Hohen- 
^tanffcn  by  pope  Urban  IV.,  defeated  Manfred  in  1266, 
and  his  nophew  Couradin,  the  last  of  the  house,  in  1268, 
thereby  be(»ming  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Then  began  that 
sjrstem  traditional  eavageness  and  rmelty  which  ehan^ 
teriaea  all  the  mediwal  relations  of  France  with  Italy. 
The  "Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Saiut  Louis"  is  placed  in  the 
year  1269,  and  (if  t^nuioe,  which  is  doubtful^  laid  down 
tho  maxima  on  whidi  the  libertioa  of  the  Qalltcan  Church 
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an  (oaaded.  The  king  and  hia  Uwjen  wen  eerbunly 
quito  u  aawilUag  to  kilo*  th«  cfaaieli  u  th«  Iwrouag*  tu 
win  indepmdsDoe,  tod  tu  ^ang*  the  kiitgdom  into  cou- 
foiioiL 

nuip  Philip  IILt  the  Rash,  eoeoeeded  on  hit  fathei's  death, — 

aa  OBlearaed,  weak  mao,  wh^  hiatorj  ii  anaveotful,  aave 
that  U  ia  the  period  ia  woieh  the  fcmiga  infloeiiee  <tf 
France  rec^red  t  great  ckeek  through  the  Sicilian  Tespera 
(1383),  which  depriTed  Charlei  of  Ai^ii  of  his  throne,  in 
■pite  of  t]ia  nrgent  efforts  of  the  papacy.  Philip  was  also 
BoLocky  in  his  dealings  with  Aragon  ;  on  bia  fetuni  from 
an  expedition  into  Spaio,  in  which  he  mined  a  great  fleet 
and  army,  he  fell  ill  and  died,  in  128&. 
^"^^  If  1274  the  count  of  Cbampagne,  Henry  of  l^BTsrre, 
fy^,  had  died,  leaving  one  obild,  a  gir!^  three  yean  old.  She 
,  was  affianced  in  1276  to  Philip,  sou  of  Philip  IIL,  and 
Navarre  was  thus  brought  into  the  French  kingdom.  And 
JO  it  fell  out  that  when  Philip  IV.,  the  "  Fm,"  that  i«oad 
young  prince,  succeeded,  ha  was  already  master  of  the 
fortones  of  a  larger  Franoe  tlttn  had  erar  yet  been  known. 
Lai^ara  anrrannded  hia  throne  from  the  beginning;  he 
was  tho  fltUag  leader  in  a  great  lenTil  of  tlie  B<»nBa 
law,  that  terrible  enwny  to  nodaliBm  and  the  mediwval 

In  the  beginoing  of  hia  reign  Fliilip  IV.  worked  by 
means  of  hia  lawyers ;  they  put  a  stop,  in  large  part,  to 
clerical  administration  ;  the  pariiament  fell  completely  into 
their  bands,  and  ere  long  (1303)  was  permanently  fixed  at 
Paris,  and  became  the  chief  legal  authority  in  the  realm. 
The  king's  fiscal  necessities  threatened  to  overwhelm  him ; 
the  dder  system  of  awtenaDoe,  based  on  the  rojral  domsio, 
had  eem||tl^ly  given  way.  To  this  reign  Franoe  owes  the 
first  beginauin  of  a  formidaUe'  system  of  taxation ;  to 
nulip  IV.  b  due  the  flUonnding  maltAte,  the  •*  in-Ieried  " 
tax.  He  seised  what  he  could,  wrung  the  Jews,  eonflscated 
the  wealth  of  the  Templara,  tnmed  everything  into  hard' 
cash,  sold  privileges  to  towns,  tampered  w'th  the  coin  ;  by 
sumptuary  laws  he  succeeded  in  taxing  erea  his  nobles. 
This  state  of  need  and  greed  brought  od  the  great  strife  of 
his  reign,  the  quarrel  with  Boniface  YIIL  It  was  a 
many-sided  struggle, — that  of  the  temporal  agalnit  tlic 
spiritual  authority  -,  that  of  the  civil  against  the  canon 
law ;  that  of  the  lawyers  agsinst  the  clergy ;  that  of 
France  aninst  Italy.  Som  after  bts  aecession  in  129^ 
Boniface  Till,  had  tried  to  metUate  between  the  two  great 
bwyer-prittcee,  Edward  L  of  England  and  Philip  the  Fair. 
The  kings  took  it  mnob  amiss;  and  when  in  1S96  Boui- 
feee  iosned  the  famous  bull  Clericis  laicos,  whinh  forbade 
tiie  eletgy  to  pay  taxes  to  the  civil  power  unless  the  papal 
power  sanctioned  them,  Philip  answered  by  an  ordinance 
which  prohibited  the  export  of  valuables  of  all  kinds  from 
the  kingdom.  The  pope's  reply  created  open  breach,  and 
Philip  let  loose  his  lawyers  on  the  Italian  priests.  The 
strife,  however,  was  speedily  allayed,  and  a  seeming 
reconciliation  took  place  over  the  canonization  of  Xxiuii 
IX.,  which  occurred  on  the  anniversary  of  hia  death,  St 
Baiitbolomsw's  day  1 397.  Boniface  also  mediated  sncceBs- 
f uUy  between  the  French  and  English  kings,  securing  a  large 
|iart  of  Aqnitaine  to  France.  It  waa,  however,  but  a  truce, 
which  enabled  KiiUp,  not  only  to  win  this  portiiHi  of 
Aqnitaine,  but  to  attach  to  hinnelf  the  friendship  of  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  and  to  occupy  Flanders,  So  things 
went  on  till  the  yearof  jubliee,  1300,  when  Boniface  seemed 
to  have  been  lifted  up  above  at)  the  princes  of  the  earth. 
About  this  time  the  pope  nominated  as  hie  legate  in 
France  Saisset  bishop  of  Pamiets.  an  open  foe  to 
the  French  crown.  He  made  use  of  his  new  authority  to 
stir  up  strife  in  the  south,  and  Philip  IV.  arrested  him  at 
Pamiers  aa  a  traitor.  Forthwith  the  old  strife  broke  out 
Bfpiiut— a  terrible  war  of  worda  eaening,  lawyer's  pam|dileto 


met  by  papal  balls,  i^iieh  affirmed  (aa  In  Ae  great  Ans-uoMi 
enlte  fili  bull)  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  over  all  kings. 
The  king  tbnw  himself  on  the  petriotinn  of  bia  people,  ud 
called  together  the  three  Eatates  of  France^  nobles,  clergy, 
and  burghers,'  to  sit  at  Paris  and  consider  hie  grievaoces. 
The  noUes  and  bursters  spt^  out  brmve^  for  their  king 
egainet  the  papal  claims ;  the  delgy  <wjp^  to 
attend  the  council  eonvuke^at  Rone.  Ttbrnr  laqneat  wn 
refnsed ;  if  they  went  their  goods  would  be  forfeited. 

Just  before  this  had  In-uken  out  a  revolt  at  Bragee  (1303)^ 
in  which  the  enraged  Flemish  bad  risen  oo  and  destroyed 
their  new  masters ;  the  French  nobles,  eager  for  vengesDce 
and  spoil,  hastily  assembled  and  marched  northwarda,  under 
the  guidance  of  Robert  of  Artms ;  hard  by  Coor&ai  the 
Flemish  burghers,  led  by  Ouyof  liamur,  inflicted  oh  then 
the  worst  defeat  ever  yet  sustained  by  French  chivaliy ; 
the  *'  Da^  the  Bpun  "  waa  a  fitting  name  for  a  canisge 
after  which  four  thonaand  gilt  9pm  were  liong  aa  ttophw 
in  Conrtmi  cathedral. 

Tbe  foremoet  men  of  fVafice  had  periebed  ia  a  ditch;  , 
and  though  for  the  moment  Botufaoe  nyoieed,  and  dcesisd 
his  rival  to  be  ruined,  in  the  event  thie  orerthtow  of  fend- 
alism  turned  completely  to  the  king'a  adiaatage.  The 
bishops,  thinking  alao  that  the  royal  power  was  brokeBt 
set  forth  for  Rome.  For  the  moment  even  Philip  eeemed 
to  lose  confidence,  and  the  papacy  enunciited  ile  highest 
claims.  The  king,  however,  aoon  recovered  force  ;  he  made 
poace  with  Edward  of  England,  ceding  Gutenne  to  him, 
and  marrying  his  daughter  Isabella  to  the  younger  Edward. 
It  was  now  that  he  debased  the  coin  and  impoeed  the 
odions  malt&te.  William  of  Nogaret  was  aent  to  Italy  to 
lodge  with  th^  pope  the  king's  appeal  .from  bia  aathwity 
to  a  generd  eotucQ  a  l*gitiwt«tf  popa.  In  reply  tin 
pope  annoQDoed  that  be  wee  about  to  lay  an  interdict  oa 
the  kingdom.  "Then  Nogaret  tailed  bt  the  hdp  d  the 
Colonnas,  the  family  foee  of  Bbuifaca,  who  gladly-aeisod 
the  pope  et  Anagni ;  the  mortifications  and  privations  of 
the  moment  were  too  mnch  fur  the  aged  pontl^  and  thoa^ 
the  Romans  delivered  him  from  captivity,  he  gave  way  and 
died.  Thus  was  Philip  IV.  delivered  from  hu  wnst 
an^uuist  In  1301  be  made  peace  with  the  Flonislk 
giving  up  his  claim  to  Flanders,  and  drawing  himself  l>w 
gather  to  complete  hia  rictory  over  the  papacy.  In  1305 
he  eneeeeded  in  forcing  on  the  condare  of  eardiaalslul 
nominee  Bert  rand  de  Goth,  archbishop  of '  Bordeaux,  wh0 
became  pope  aa  Clement  V.,  and  waa  coneeerated  at  Lyons; 
then  the  great  "  captivity  "  began.  0ement,  as  the  piics  of 
his  elevation,  cancelled  the  bulls  of  Boniface,  and  pardowd 
the  king's  lawyera  ;  he  created  nine  French  cardinsli,  so 
OS  to  secure  the  king's  influence  in  the  couclave,  Philip 
pressed  him  to  condemn  the  memory  of  Boniface,  sod  te 
cotneat  to  the  ruin  of  the  Templars ;  this,  however,  the  podr 
pope  avoided,  with  pretexts  sufficient  for  the  time.  When 
Philip  pressed  him  still  more  closely,  for  the  Templen  were 
rich  and  unpopular,  and  busy  rumour  had  darkened  their 
character  wlLh  fancied  details  of  unholy  crimes,  Clement 
endeavoured  to  eaeape  by  flight  The  king  arrested  luB, 
and  brought  liim  back  to  Poitiers.  In  1309  this  mnerabla 
pontiff  was  aHowed  to-  travd  aonthward,  though  Fhi)^ 
abaolateiy  refused  to  let  bim  return  to  RtMne,  and  wis 
fain  to  fix  hia  seat  at  Avignon  on  the  Rhone,  e  city  then 
in  the  poasession  of  Charles  V.  of  A^jou,  and  hard  by  thi 
pa[)al  couuty  of  the  Venaiasin.  Here  the  papeoy  ebode  in 
discredit  and  subjection  'to  the  French  crown  for  sfcvsnty 
years. 

The  condemnation  of  Boniface  was  deferred  awhile ;  it 
was  but  a  barren  revenge,  and  the  Templars  were  a  ridar 
spoil.  In  spite  of  their  heroic  defence  and  resiatinws  thif 
were  condemned  in  1310,  and  perished  as  martyrs  to 
their  cause.   In  1313  the  abvliUoa  .of  the  Oidir  wm 
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decreed  bj  Clement  T,,  tod  ihetr  veaUb,  is  Isige  part, 
fdl  into  the  king'e  hende.  Thtta  gloomy  yeart  fitly  doee 
the  teignof  Philip  IV.;  he  died  in  1314  from  the  effecto  of 
n  hooting  »ocidiBQt  He  had  not  added  much  to  the 
dimenaiona  of  the  kingdom;  the  additioD  of  Lyons 
(1312)  waa  hia  greatest  achievement  in  thia  way  ;  he  had 
immeoaely  uereaaed  the  royal  authority  at  home,  and 
bad  triomphed  over  the  papacy,  the  conqoeror  of  the 
empire 

Miilip  IT.  died,  leaTing  three  sons,  who  tU  aucceeded 
bin.  In  the  honaaoC  Capet,  there  had  hitherto  been  alter- 
Botely  weak  ud  strong  moosieha;  now,  howerer,  the 
vigour  of  the  raoe  was  gone.  The  reign  of  Lonis  X,  "  le 
Hntin,'  the  qoarreller,  was  brief  and  unimportant ;  it  was 
■atanlly  enough  a  time  of  reaction,  in  which  things  seemed 
to  fall  back  into  feudal  anarchy  and  weakness.  There 
was  great  distress  andfamiue  in  Franco  in  I31&-1316,  and 
a  campaign  against  the  Flemings  waa  a  complete  failure. 
In  June  1316  Louis  died,  leariDg  his  queen  with  child. 
She  bore  a  son,  named  Jdin,  who  lived  seven  days,  being 
during  that  time  nominal  king  of  France  ;  on  his  death, 
the  lat«  king's  next  brodier  Philip  V.,  "the  ^U,"  succeeded 
to  tho  throoe,  baaing  his  datms  on  the  ao«t7l^  Sdie  hw 
«(  Fnmeo,  according  to  which  **  oo  woman  eonld  suceeed 
to  Saltan  aoil,''and,a  fortiori,  no  womao  could  ancceed  to 
tho  SoUaa,  that  is,  to  the  French  throne.  He  rrigned  six 
miaersble  years,  without  credit,  though  ha  pnUished  not  a 
fev  ordinancea.  He  died  in  1322,  and  was  sueoeeded  by 
Jiia  yonngeat  brother  Charles  TV.,  "  the  Fair,"  whose  six 
yeaiv'  reign  ended  in  1328.  With  him  the  direct  line  of  the 
boose  of  Capet  came  to  an  end, — cursed  with  barrenness 
and  incapacity,  men  held,  by  the  curse  of  the  dyiug  Tem- 
pkrs. 

Cbariaa,  eoaat  <tf  Taloia,  was  the  joonger  brother  of 
Pbilip  Ao  Vntf  and  therefetB  noele  tifUis  three  aorerwgna 
hta^y  daadL  Hia  aldeat  aoa  Philip  hod  beeo  appointed 
gMraioB  to  the  qnoeo  of  Charles  IV.;  aod  when  it  ap- 
paand  mot  she  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter  and  not 
»  MB,  the  bkrona,  joining  with  the  notables  of  Paris  and 
tba  good  towBi^  met  to  decido  who  vaa  by  right  the 
kMC  to  the  throne^  "  for  the  twdva  peeis  of  France  said 
■ad  say  that  the  crown  of  Franca  is  of  such  noble  eatate  that 
bj  no  suoeeiaioD  can  it  come  to  a  woman  nor  to  a  woman's 
■00,"  as  Froissart  tells  ns.  This  being  their  view,  the 
tabf  doaghtor  of  Charles  IV.  was  at  once  set  aside,  and 
the  daim  oC  Sdmrd  HL  of  Eof^and,  if,  indeed,  he  avar 
mde  it,  nrted  oo  ZiabaUa  U  f^ninee,  hia  oiother,  sister  of 
tlM  threa  ■ovareign&  AndU  atuwaaaun  through  a  female 
kad  been  povibk^  than  Aa  dan|^t«s  of  those  three  kings 
k«d  rigbtfl  to  ba  reserved.  It  was,  however,  dear  that  the 
tfatODO  mnat  jp>  to  a  man,  and  Uie  crown  waa  given  to 
FhOip  oi  Tsloii,  {oaaii»<d  a  new  house  of  sovereigns. 

Tm  new  monarch  was  a  veiy  formidable  person,  He  hod 
been  a  great  feodal  lord,  hot  and  vehement,  after  feodal 
fadiion ;  he  was  now  to  show  that  he  could  be  a  severe 
master,  a  terrible  kin^  He  bwan  hia  reign  by  aubdoing 
the  rsToHed  Flemings  on  behau  of  hia  consin  Louis  of 
Fkodeia,  and  having  replaced  him  in  his  dignities,  re- 
tnmed  tp  Paris,  and  there  held  high  state  as  king.  And 
ha  dandy  waa  ■  great  sovweiga :  On  makneas  of  tba  late 
Idng  bad  not  aeriuiuBly  injured  France ;  the  new  king  waa 
the  obot  of  the  great  lords,  and  they  believed  th^  his 
woold  be  ■  new  feudal  mooarcby ;  they  were  in  the  ^w 
of  IbMT  revenge  over  the  Flemings  for  ^s4ay  of  Conrtrai ; 
his  eoosLDs  reigned  in  Hungary  and  Kaples,  his  sisters 
,  were  monied  to  the  greatest  of  the  lords ;  the  qneen 
irf  Navarre  was  his  cousin ;  even  the  yoathfol  king  of  Eog- 
hnd  did  him  homage  for  Gnienne  and  Poothieo.  1^ 
barooa  soon  found  ont  their  mistake.  Philip  VL,  supported 
bj  the  kwjan,  itnwfc  thsm  whenever  thejgaTe  him  open- 


ing; he  also  daah  baiiUy  irith  tha  tradai^  hamperinguaMi^ 
and  all  but  raining  them,  till  the  coontiy  was  alarmed  and 
discontented.    On  the  other  hand,  young  Edward  of  Eng 
land  had  sncoeeded  to  a  tronUed  inheritance,  and  at  tha 
beginning  was  far  weaker  than  bis  rival ;  his  own  sagacity, 
and  the  advance  of  coostitntional  rights  in  Snglaqd,  soon 
enabled  him  to  r^tair  the  breaches  in  his  kingdom,  and  to 
gather  fresh  strength  from  the  prosperity  and  good-will  of 
a  anited  people.    While  France  followed  a  more  restrictive 
policy,  England  threw  open  her  ports  to  all  comers ;  troda 
grew  in  Luidoo  as  itvraned  in  Fkria;  by  hia  marriage  with 
Fhilippa  of  Hainaalt,  Edward  aaonivd  a  nbUa  qneen,  and 
with  her  Uichappinaoaof  hiambjeotsuid  UkaalMmpurtaut 
friendship  of  the  Low  Conntriea.    lo  1336  the  u»Uy  ofBegliK 
Philip  VL  persuaded  Loius  of  Flanders  to  arreat  the  Frng'"*"**  ^ 
lish  merchants  then  in  Flanders ;  whereon  Edward  retail- h^tweao 
atod  by  stopping  the  export  of  wool ;  and  Jacqnemart  vanBnaUna 
Arteveldt  of  Ghent;  then  at  the  beginning  of  his  power,  £™ 
persuaded  tha  Flemish  dties  to'  throw  off  all  allogiance  to 
their  French-loving  count,  aud  to  place  themselves  under 
tlie  protection  of  Edward.    In  return  Philip  VI.  put  him 
aelf  in  commnoieation  with  the  Scots,  the  hereditary'  foes 
of  England ;  and  the  great  wars  which  were  destined  to 
last  116  yaat^  and  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  two  strong 
BOtioDfl,  vera  now  aboot  to  be^o.    Hiey  brought  brilliant 
and  barren  triamphs  to  England,  and,  like  most  wan^  were 
a  wasteful  and  terrible  mistake,  which,  if  crowned  with 
ultimate  attccess,  might,  by  removing  tho  centre  of  the 
kingdom  into  France,  have  marred  ue  future  welfare  of 
England ;  for  the  happy  constitutional  development  of  the 
country  could  never  nave  taken  place  with  a  aovereigo 
living  at  Paris,  and  French  interests  becoming  ever  more 
powerful   Fortunately,  therefore,  while  the  war  evoked  by 
its  brilliant  laocessea  the  national  pride  of  Englishmen,  by 
its  evantnol  failnre  it  was  prevented  fnm  ioflieting  par*  ' 
monent  damage  on  Englaod. 

The  war  bc^  in  1337,  and  ended  io  14fiS ;  the  epoeha 
tn  it  are  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  io  1360,  tha  treaty  of 
Troyes  in  U22,  the  final  expulsion  of  the  English  io  1403. 

The  French  king  seems  to  have  believed  himself  equal  Tbe 
to  the  burdens  of  a  great  war,  and  able  to  carry  out  tbe  V^O' 
most  far-reaching  plans.  The  pope  wu  entirely  in  hisyeu** 
hands,  and  useful  as  -a  humble  instmment  to  cnrb  and  War," 
horaii  the  emperor.  Philip  had  proved  himself  nuster  of 
the  Flemish,  and,  with  help  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  hoped 
so  to  embarraea  Edward  ILL  as  to  luve  no  difficulty  in 
evsntoally  driving  him  to  cede  all  his  French  possessions^ 
While  he  thoogfat  it  his  interest  to  wear  ont  hia  ontagooiat 
without  any  open  fightbg,  it  was  Edward^  interest  to  nuke 
vigixoua  and  striking  war.  France  therefore  stood  on  the 
defensive ;  England  was  always  the  attacking  party.  On 
two  sides,  in  Flooden  and  in  Brittany,  France  had  out* 
posts  whiclk.  if  well-defended,  might  long  keep  the  English 
power  far  away  from  her  vitals.  Unluckily  for  his  side, 
Philip  was  hoish  and  rash,  and  threw  these  advantages 
away.  In  Flanders  the  repreasive  commercial  policy  of  the 
count,  dictated  from  Paris,  gave  Edward  the  opportnnity, 
in  the  end  of  1337,  of  eeading  the  earl  of  Derby  with  a 
strong  fleet  to  raise  the  Uodude  U  Cadaond,  and  to  opt^ 
the  Flemish  markela  by  a  brilliant  action,  in  which  the 
French  chivalry  was  fonod  powerless  against  die  l^ngjliah 
yeomeD-arobws;  and  in  1338  Edward  crossed  over  to 
Antwerp  to  see  what  forward  movement  eootd  be  noda 
The  other  frontier  war  waa  that  of  Brittaoy,  which  began  a 
little  later  (1341).  The  openings  of  the  war  were  gloomy 
and  wastefol,  without  glory.  Edward  did  not  actually  seud 
defiance  to  Philip  till  1339,  when  he  proclaimed  himself 
king  of  France,  aod  quartered  the  Uliea  of  France  ou  tba 
royal  ehield.  The  Flemish  proved  a  very  reed ;  and  though 
tha  Franch  army  eanu  up  to  meet  tiie  Eajglieh  in  ^o, 
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jg3lt_Kl     'Vermondoia  coontiy,  no  fighting  took  place,  and  tlte  cam- 
1{>Bigu  of  1339  ended  obKunly.    Xonuan  and  Oo'uocm 
■hiiw  threatened  th«  aoutfaem  Bhom  of  England,  landing 
at  Southampton  and  in  tbo  Isle  of  Wight  nnoppoaed.  In 
>  1340  Edward  returned  to  Flanden;  on  hia  vay  he  attached 

the  French  Se^f  which.la^  at  Stays,  and  utterly  deatrojed 
it.  The  great  nctory  of  Sluyi  gare  England  for  centuriea 
the  maatery  of  tlie  British  Channel.  But,  important  aa  it 
«ta,  it  g»Te  no  aucoaM  to  the  land-campaign.  Edward 
waated  Ua  atrength  on  an  nnauccenfol  liega.of  Tonroai, 
and,  ill-aopported  by  hia  Flemish  allies,  oould  achieve 

'  nothing.    Toe  French  king  tn  this  year  seized  nn  Quienne ; 

and  from  Scotland  tidings  came  that  Edinburgh  castle,  the 
■troDgest  place  hehl  by  the  English,  had  faUen  into  the 
hands  of  Douglas.  Keither  from  Flanders  nor  from 
Ouianne  conld  'Edward  hope  to  reach  the  heart  of  the 
French  power ;  a  third  tnlet  now  presented  itself  in  Brittany. 
On  the  death  of  John  III.  of  Brittany  in  1341,  John  of 
*  Jlontfort,  bis  yonngest  brother,  claimed  the  great  fief  against 
Ilia  niece  Jeanne,  dangbtarof  his  elder  brother  Ouy,  count 
'  of  Penthierre.  He  nrged  that  the  Salio  law  which  had  been 
rrrognizad  in  the  (tase  of  the  crown,  ahonld  also  apply  to 
this  great  duchy,  so  nearly  an  independent  aovereignty. 
Jeanne  had  been  married  to  Charles  of  Bloia,  whom  John 
''  III.  of  Brittany  had  chosen  as  his  heir  ;  Charles  was  also 
nephew  of  king  Philip,  who  gladly  espoused  his  cause. 
Thereun  John  of  Montfort  appealed  to  Edward,  and  the  two 
kings  again  met  in  border  strife  in  Brittany.  The  Bretons 
aided  with  John  against  the  influence  of  France.  Both 
the  c1a«nant«  were  made  prisoners ;  the  ladies  carried  on 
a  chivalric  warfare,  Jeanne  of  Montfort  against  Jeanne  of 
Blois,  and  all  went  farourably  for  the  French  party  till 
Philip,  with  ft  barbarity  as  foolish  aa  it  waa  scandalous, 
tempted  the  chief  Breton  lords  to  Faria  and  beheaded  them 
V  Tithoattrial.  The  war,aaapended  by  a  truee,  broke  out  again, 
and  the  English  nusod  large  forces  and  supplies,  meaning 
to  attack  on  three  udea  at  once, — from  Flanders,  Brittany, 
and  Quienne.  The  Flemish  expedition  came  to  nothing  ; 
for  the  people  of  Ghent  in  1345  murdered  Jacques  Tan 
Arteveldt  as  he  waa  endearonring  to  persuade  them  to  re- 
ceiTS  the  Prince  of  AVales  aa  their  count ;  add  Edward,  on 
leamiDg  this  adTerse  nevs,  returned  to  England.  Thence 
in  July  134G  he  sailed  for  Koi-mandy,  and  landing  at  La 
Hogae  overran  with  ease  the  country  up  to  Paris.  He 
was  not,  howeTer,  strong  enough  to  attack  the  capital,  for 
Philip  lay  with  a  large  army  watching  him  at  St  bisnia. 
After  a  short  hesitation  Edward  croaaad  the  Seine  at  Poissy, 
and  otmck  northwards,  closely  followed  by  Vfalif.  He  got 
acroaa  the  Somme  safely,  and  at  Cr^  in  Ponthiea  stood  at 
bay  to  await  the  French.  Though  bta  numbers  were  far 
less  than  theirs,  he  had  a  gnud  position,  and  his  men  were 
of  good  stuff;  and  when  it  came  to  the  battle,  the  defeat 
of  the  French  was  crushing  Philip  had  to  fall  back  with 
hil  shattered  army ;  Edward  withdrew  unmoleated  to 
Galais,  which  he  took  after  a  long  siege  in  1347.  Philip 
had  been  obliged  to  call  np  his  son  John  from  the  south, 
where  he  waa  obeerring  the  English  under  the  earl  of 
Derby ;  thereopon  the  Eogliah  orerran  all  the  aonth,  taking 
Poitiers,  and  finding  no  of^oaition.  Qoeen  Htilippa 
Haioanlt  had  also  defeated  and  taken  David  <rf  Seotlaad  at 
Kerille'a  Croea. 

The  campaign  of  1946-1347  wai  on  oil  hands  disastnma 
to  King  Philip,  He  sued  for  and  obtained  a  truce  for  ten 
months.  These  were  the  days  of  the  "  black  death,"  which 
nged  in  France  from  1347  to  1349,  and  completed  the 
gloom  of  the  country,  Texed  by  an  arbitrary  and  grasping 
monarch,  by  nncuccessful  war,  and  now  by  the  black  cloud 
of  pestilence.  In  13D0  King  Philip  died,  leaving  hia 
cTJwn  to  ^ohn  of  Nonnandy.  He  had  added  two  ^tricta 
MuA  a  title  to  Fnnce :  hs  bought  Uontpellier  from  lama 


of  Aragon,  an^  in' 1349  ttUo' bon^t  the  tertitoriaa  ^tut^M. 
Humbert,  dauphin  of  '\'ienne,  who  reaigued  the  world, 
ouder  iuflnenee  of  the  rovived  religion  of  the  time,  a  coa- 
aequence  <^  the  plague,  and  be^me  a  Carmelite  friar. 
The  fief  and  the  title  of  dauphin  were  granted  to  Charieo, 
the  king's  grandson,  who  waa  the  first  person  who  attached 
that  title  to  the  heir  to  the  French  throne.  Apart  from 
these  small  odvantogea  the  kingdom  of  Fiance  had  taffered 
terribly  frmn  Ute  reign  of  the  falae  and  hsattiaai  Philip 
VI.  Ifw  woa  Fninee  dMtioed  to  «a}cj  bettw  thiiiga 
under  John  "  the  Qood,"  one  t>f  the  wont  aoTHeigii*  wiUi  Jolui' 
whom  she  bus  been  cursed.  He  totk  as  hia  model  and 
example  the  chivalrio  John  of  Bohemia,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  most  extTavagaot  and  worthless  of  the  princes  of  hi* 
time,  and  had  perished  in  his  old  age  at  Crtey.  The  flrat 
act  of  the  new  king  was  to  take  from  his  kinam&n,  Charles 
"  the  Bad  "  of  Navarre,  Champagne  and  other  lands ;  and 
CbarlcB  went  over  to  the  Engliah  king.  King  Jdrnvaa  keen  • 
to  fight ;  the  Statea^neral  gave  him  the  meana  for  eany- 
ing  on  war,  by  establishing  the  odious  "  gabelle "  on  aa^t 
and  other  imposta.  Jdin  hoped  with  his  now  amy  to 
drive  the  English  ccanpletely  oat  of  the  oonntiy.  Pat^ 
war  began  agun  on  all  the  frontieti, — on  obotivo  attan 
on  Calaia,  a  guerilla  warfare  in  Brittany,  oti^t 
also  in  Quienne.  Edward  in.  185S  landed  at  Calais,  bvt 
waa  recalled  to  pacify  ScotUnd ;  Charlea  of  NaTam  and 
the  duke  of  Laincaater  were  on  the  Breton  border ;  tbo 
Black  Prince  sailed  for  Bordeaux.  In  19S6  he  rod* 
northward  with  a  small  army  to  the  Loire,  and  King  John, 
hastily  summoning  all  his  nobles  and  fiefholdera,  eet  out  to 
meet  him.  Hereon  the  Black  Prioee,  whoee  foreos  wore 
weak,  began  to  retreat ;  bnC  the  Awich  king  oubnarchad 
and  intercepted  him  near  P(»tieia>  He  had  the  EngUah 
completely  in  bia  powor,  and  wtfh  a  little  paUenoe  eoold 
b^re  atarved  them  into  anbmission ;  instead,  ho  dMBoad 
it  hil  chiTalrie  duty  to  avenge  Cr^  in  anna,  aiid  Am 
great  battlo  of  Poitiers  was  the  result  (19tb  September 
1356).  The  carnage  and  ntter  ruin  of  the  FEonch 
fendid  annir  was  quite  incredible;  the  dead  aeonuA 
mm  than  the  vhoSe  army  of  the^ Block  Prinea ;  Hm 
prisoners  were  too  many  to  be  held.%  The  Frendi  army* 
bereft  of  leaders,  melted  away,  and  the  Black  Prince  rode 
triumphantly  back  to  Bordeaux  with  'the  captive  King 
John  and  his  brave  little  son  in  hia  train.  A  two  yean^ 
trnce  ensued;  King  John  waa  carried  over  to  London, 
where  he  found  a  fellow  in  miafortime  in  Darid  of 
Scottand,  who  bad  been  for  11  yean  a  captive  in  EogUah 
hands.  The  utter  degradation  of  the  noblea,  and  the 
misery  of  the  country,  gave  to  the  citi»  <d  Ttuom  an 
opportunity  which  one  great  man,  ]^tienne  Uareal,  pronwtftuena* 
of  the  troden  at  Paris,  was  not  slow  to'gnu^  Ha""^ 
fortified  the  capital  and  armed  fhe  citisena ;  the  eirie 
clergy  made  common  cause  with  him;  and  when  the 
dauphin  Charles  convoked  the  three  Estates  at  TmM,  it 
was  soon  aeeu  that  the  noblee  bad  become  completdj^ 
discredited  and  powerless.  It  was  a  moment  in  whiA  4 
new  life  might  have  begun  for  France ;  in  vain  did  thtf 
noble  order  clamour  for  war  and  taxoa, — they  to  do  tha 
war,  with  what  akill  and  raccaM^all  men  now  knew,  and 
the  others  to  pay  the  tazM. '  CSergfi  however,  and  boii^mB 
resisted.  The  EstatM  partsd,*'leaTing  what  power  ttan 
was  still  in  France  in  ttie  bands'of  ]6tieitiie  llaicd.  Hrf 
atroTO  in  vain  to  reconcile  Charles  the  daiiphin  with  Cbarta 
of  Navarre,  who  stood  forward  as  a  champiol  <rf  the  towna^ 
Very  reluctantly  did  Marcel  entrust  his  fortunes'  to  wusH 
hands.  With  help  of  Leeocq,  bishop  of  Latm,  he  called  tlM 
Estates  again  together,  and  endeavonred  to  lay  down  woaaH 
principles  of  government,  which  Charlea  the  dauphin  wafl 
compelled  to  aeceptJ^Paris,  ^however,  stood  alone, 
area  tlun  all  were  not  an^tei*  HbtteA  and  ^' 
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MMi.     Laoooq^  BBmng  the  critical  itate  of  things,  obtfeiDod  the 
.T^eaie  of  Chmas  of  Kavarre,  then  a  prisoner.    The  mnU 
was  that  ere  long  the  danphin-regent  vu  at  open  war  with 
Kanm  end  with  PartB.    The  ootbreak  of  Uie  mUerable 
.peiMUitry,  the  Jacquerie,  who  fonght  partly  for  rcTenge 
'  agaiost  the  nublee,  partly  to  help  Paris,  darkened  the  time ; 
they  were  lepreased  with  BBTage  Uoodshtd,  and  in  13S8 
the  dauphin's  party  in  Paris  assasnnated  the  only  great  man 
France  had  seen  for  long.    With  ^tienue  Marcel's  death 
all  hope  of  a  constitatioul  ]ife<died  oat  from  France ;  the 
dauphin  entered  Paria,  and  set  his  foot  on  the  conqaered 
liberties  of  his  country.    Paria  had  stood  almost  alone; 
civic  strength  is  wanting  in  France ;  thp  towns  but  feAly 
'supported Marcel;  they  compelled  the  moremeDt to  loee  its 
'popular  and  general  ehanctar^  and  to  become  a  first 
attempt  to  goveni  Fiaoce  from  Pane  alone.    After  some 
insineore  negotiations,  and  a  fear  of  deeultoiy  warfare,  in 
which  Edward  III.  tra versed  FraDoa  without  meetinft  with 
.a  nn^U  foe  to  fight^  JP**^ '  *™  ^  last  asieed  to  at 
Ihspaaoe  Bretigny  inUay  IsS).    By  lUa  act ^waid  IIL  renounced 
iL^u—     the  French  throne,  and  gare  up  all  he  dumed  or  held  north 
"™*"     of  the  Loire,  while  he  was  secured  in  the  lordihip  of  the 
aonth  and  west,  as  well  as  of  that  part  of  northern  Hcardy 
vhicb  included  Calais,  Quinos,  and  Ponthien.    The  treaty 
also  fixed  the  ransom  to  be  paid  by  King  John. 

Fiance  was  left  smaller  than  she  had  been  under  Philip 
AnguatuB,  yet  she  receiFed  this  l^tj  with  infinite' thank- 
fnlpeai;  won  onk  with  war  and  weahnesi^  any  diminution 
€t  teiritory  aeemed  battsr  to  her  than  a  eootiuoanee  of  ber 
vnbearable  misfmtnnca.  Under  Charles,  first  as  regent, 
then  as  Idnn^  she  enjoyed  an  tmeasy  rest  and  peace  for 
90  yeam  The  monanhy  traa  diignced  by  failure  and 
eaptiiUji  tiie  nobles  weakened  and  discredited  in  war 
and  peace,  beaded  by  factbus  and  self-seeking  lords,  conld 
offer  DO  hope  for  France ;  the  cities  had  shown,  during  the 
effort  of  -Marcel,  that  rare  man  of  energy  and  genius,  that 
they  were  unfit  to  take  the  command ;  the  Jacquerie  had 
dadared  the  peasantry  to  be  wretched  and  powerless ;  the 
llaek  death  with  equal  hand  had  amitten  all*  ud  had 
^own  with  Inrid  %ht  the  acandaloos  manneTB  of  the 
ATignon  p^w^i  the  want  of  patriotb  or  religious  energy  in 
the  clergy ;  the  country  was  pitileasly  ravaged  by  the  free 
compantM,  the  inheritance  of  the  war.  In  all  Europe  it 
was  a  dark  and  gloomy  time ;  in  France  men  might  well 
despair.  King  John,  after  returning  for  a  brief  space  to 
Fruce,  went  back  into  his  pleasant  captivity  in  England, 
leaving  his  country  to'be  ruled  by  the  regent  the  dauphin. 
Oidsa  In  1364  he  died,  and  Charles  T.,  "the  'Wise," became 
*  king  in  name,  as  he  had  now.been  for  some  years  in  fact, 

Thii  cold,  prudent,  sickly  prince,  a  scholar  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  great  library  of  Paris  by  placing  SOO 
MSS.  in  three  ehamben  in  the  Louvre,  had  nothmg  to 
daisle  the  ocdinaiy  eye ;  to  the  timid  spirita  of  that  age 
Iw  ■eemedTto  be  a  malevolent  wixard,  and  his  name  of 
**  Wise*  had  in  it  more  <d  fear  than  of  love.  Tet  he  was 
a  snccenful  prince  for  Ae  times ;  he  discerned  that  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  fighting  battles, — tbat  Ennios  had  given 
him  the  due  to  victory  in  describing  Fabins  as  one  who 
"cunc&ndo  reetituit  nun  ;"  and  he  had  the  paaaive  cold- 
nesB  of  heart  needful  to  carry  out  such  a  plan.  He  also  is 
notaUe  for  two  things :  he  reformed  the  current  coin,  and 
Psflase-  Eect^nised  the  real  worth  of  Du  Queeclio,  the  first  great 
*^  leader  of  mercenaries  in  France,  a  grim  fighting-man, 
hostite  to  Uie  ahow  of  fendal  warfare,  and  herald  of  a  new 
ago.  of  CMtaati,  &  which  tho  fendal  levies  would  fall  into 
iha  bad^nmnd.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  in  this 
cuitnty,  the  Incapaci^  of  the  great  Iwda,  the  rise  of  free 
laaeaa  and  mercenary  troope,  all  told  that  a  new  era  had 
arrirad.  It  ite  by  the  hand  of  Du  Guweliu  that  Chariea 
mmms  hia  cousin  and  namesake  Charles  of  Kavane,  and 


oompelled  him  topeaeei  On  &a  other  hand,  in  the  Breton  Iset-Mu 
war  whifih^flillowed  juat  ffter,  he  was  defeated  by  Sir  Jdm 
ChandoB  and  the  partisans  of  John  of  Hontfort,  who  made 
him  prisoner ;  the  treaty  of  Querande  which  followed  gave 
them  the  dukedom  of  Brittany ;  and  Charles  V.,  unable  to 
resist,  was  fain  to  receive  the  new  duke's  homage,  and  to 
confirm  him  in  the  dachy.  The  king  did  not  rest  till  ho 
had  ranaomed  Dn  Oneeclin  from  the  bauds  of  Cbandoe ;  he 
then  gave  him  couunission  to  raise  a  paid  army  of  free< 
hooters,  the  scourge  of  France,  and  to  march  with  them 
to  support,  against  the  Black  Prince,  the  claims  of  Henry 
of  Trastamaie  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  Successful  at  fint, 
by  help  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  he  was  made  constable  of 
Spain  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  at  Burgos  ;'  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  however  intervened,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Kajara  (1367)  Du  CTneacIin  was,  again  a  prisoner  in  English 
hands,  and  Henry  lost  his  throne.  Fever  destroyed 
the  victorious  host,  and  the  Black  Prince,  withdrawing  ' 
into  Oascony,  carried  with  him  Uie  seeds  of  the  disorder 
which 'diortened  his  days.  Da  Onesdin  soon  got  hi| 
liberty  again;  and  Cliarles  V.,  seeing  how  much  liis  great 
rival  of  England  was  weakened,  determined  at  ilast  on 
open  war.  He  allied  himself  with  Henry  of  Tnutamare, 
listened  to  the  grievances  of  the  Aquitauians,  summoned 
the  Black  Prince  to  appearand  answer  the  complaints.  In 
1369  Henry  ^defeated  Pedro,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
murdered  Um  in  a  browl;  thus  perished  the  hopes  of 
the  English  par^  in  tiw  south.  About  the  same  time 
Qualm  V.  sent  open  defiance  and  dedaraUon  of  war  to 
England.  Without  delay  he  surprised  the  English  in 
the  north,  recovering  all  Ponthieu  at  once;  the  national 
pride  was  aronsad;  Philip,  duke  of  BArgnody,  who  had, 
through  the  prudent  help  of  Charles,  lately  won  as  a  brida 
the  heiress  id  Flanders,  was  stationed  at  Bouen,  to  cover 
the  western  approach  to  Paris,  with  strict  orders  not  to 
'  fight;  the  Aquitaniaus  were  more  than  half  French  at  heart. 
The  record  of  the  war  is  as  the  emoke  of  a  furnace.  We 
see  the  reek  of  burnt  and  plundered  towns;  there  were  no 
brilliant  feata  of  anas ;  the  Black  Prince,  gloomy  and  sick, 
abandoned  the  struggle,  and  returned  to  England  to  die ;  the 
new  governor,  the  jsarl  of  Pembroke^  did  not  even  succeed 
in  landing:  he  was  attacked  and  d^eated  off  Bodiells  hj 
Henty  of  Castille,  hia  whole  fleet  with  all  its  treasure  and 
Btorea  taken  or  sunk,  and  he  hinuetf  was  a  prisoner  in 
Henry's  hands.  Du  Quesclm  had  already  driven  the 
English  out  of  ths  west  into  Britteny;  he  now  overma 
Poitou,  which  received  him  gladly ;  all  the  south  seemed 
to  be  at  his  feet.  The  attempt  of  Edwsrd  III.  to  relieve 
the  little  that  remained  to  lum  in  France  failed  utterly, 
and  by  1373  Poitou  was  finally  lost  to  England.  Chariea 
set  himself  to  reduce  Brittany  vrilh  oouudetable  success ; 
a  diversion  from  Calus  caused  plentifal  misery  in  tka 
open  coontiy;  bnt;  as  the  Frendi  again  refosad  to  fi^t* 
it  did  nothing  to  natore  the  English  cause.  By  137* 
England  held  nothing  in  France  ezcq>t  .Cslsis,  Cherbourg, 
Bayonne,  and  Bordeaux.  Edward  UI,  utterly  worn  out 
with  war,  agreed  to  a  trace,  through  intervention  of  the 
pope;  it  was  signed  in  1375.  In  1377,  on  its  ezpiiy, 
Charles,  who  in  the  ^wo  years  had  sedulonsly  improved 
the  state  of  France,  renewed  the  war.  By  sea  and 
land  the  English  were  utterly  overmatched,  and  by  1378 
Charles  vras  master  of  the  situation  on  all  hands.  Now, 
however,  he  pudied  his  advantages  too  far;  and  the 
cold  skill  which  had  oveithrowu  the  English  was  used  in  , 
nin  against  the  Bretons^  whose  dnehy  be  desired  to  afasorfaL 
Langoedoe  and  Flanders  alao  revolted  againat  him.  Franca 
was  heavily  burdened  with  tazesj  and  the  fntnre  was  dad: 
and  titreatening.  ^  In  the  midst  <rf  tbeaa  thmgi^'dsath  ovar'. 
took  (he  coldly-calculating  monamh  in  September  ISSOl.  ' 
littla  had  Fiance  to  hope  from  tlialM7wh»wa»iiaff^ 
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mOi-M.  called  OD  to  fill'tlia  tliro&e.  ~  Chirlea  TL  waa  not  tweWe 
<kulaa  yean  uld,  a  liglit-vrittsd,  bandaAme  bo;,  uader  the  gnar- 
VI-  dianiliip  of  tha  mjral  dakea  bis  UDcloa,  who  bad  no 

principles  except  that  of  their  own  interoat  to  guide  them 
in  briagias  np  the  ktnz  aad  ruling  the  people.  Thej 
aelfishl/  ^ttarrallad  ranad  hU.panon  ;  the  duke  of  Aigou 
atole  hta  mooej  and  aet  off  to  make  good  hia  elaim* 
on  Xaplea  and  Sicily;  the  doke  of  Burgundy  had  great 
|iroapectB  in  the  Low  Coantriea;  the  dnke  of  Berri  roled 
in  aontbera  Fmoce,  and  was  a  man  of  do  character  or 
worth;  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  late  kiD^a  brother-in-law, 
with  Burgundy,  had  charge  of  the  boy's  education;  OliTer 
Cliwon  waa  made  conatable  of  France  in  the  room  of 
Da  Gneaclin.  Before  Charlea  YI.  had  reached  year*  of 
di«)rfltion  be  waa  iavolred  by  the  French  noblea  in  war 
againat  the  Flemiah  cities,  which,  ander  guidance  of  the 
great  Philip  Tan  Artareidt,  had  orarthrown  the  uthority 
«f  the  oonnt  of  Elanden.  The  French  eittea  ahowed  tamnona 
eigne  of  being  Inelined  to  ally  themaelraa  with  the  ctrie 
-  moTMuent  in  the  north.  Thf  man  of  Ghent  came  ont  to 
meet  their  French  foes,  and  at  the  battle  (tf  Rooeebek 

(1383)  were  utterly  defeatsd  and  crashed.  Philip  ran 
Artercldt  htmaelf  wa>  slain.  It  was  a  great  triumph  of 
the  nobles  over  the  cities  ;  and  Paris  felt  it  when  the  king 
returned.  AU  moTement  there  and  in  th*  other  northern 
cities  ?f  France  was  ruthleesly  repressed;  the  noble  reaction 
also  orerthrew  the  "  new  men  "  and  the  lawyers,  by  whose 
means  the  late  king  had  chiefly  goremed.  Two  years 
liter,  the  royal  dukaa  aigned  a  truce  with  England,  iuclod- 
ing  Ghent  in  it ;  and  Lods  do  UUe,  count  of  Flanders, 
hsTing  perished  at  the  same  tim%  Margaret,  hia  daughter, 
.wife  ^  Philip  of  Bnrgnady,  ascceeded  to  hie  iaheritance 

(1384)  .    ThoB  begin  tlie         fortaaea  of  the  hoose  of 
*             Burgundy,  which  at  one  tune  seemed  to  overshadow 

emperor  and  king  of  France.  In  1^5  another  of  the 
brothers,  I^ouia,  duke  of  Anjon,  died,  with  all  his  Italian 
ambitions  unfulfilled.  In  1386  Charles  YL,  nnder  guid- 
ance of  his  uncles,  declared  war  on  England,  and  ex- 
baostod  all  France  in  preparations;  the  attempt  proTed 
the  sorriest  failure.  The  regency  of  the  dukes  became 
daily  more  nnpopular,  until  in  1388  Charles  dlsnviued 
hia  two  uncles,  the  dukea  of  Burgnndy  and  Berri,  and 
began  to  rain.  Fur  a  whila  all  went  much  bistter;  he 
reeallsd  his  fother'a  friends  and  adviaen,  Itybteiwd  the 
burdeiu  of  the  people,  allowed  the  new  ministeta  free 
band  ia  making  prudent  goTemment;  and  learning  how 
liad  bad  been  the  state  of  the  aoath  under  the  duke  ol 
Defri,  deprived  him  of  that  command  in  1390.  .  Men 
tliongbt  that  the  young  kiaj^  if  not  good  himself,  waa 
veil  coutent  to  allow  good  men  to  govern  in  hia  name^  at 
any  rate  the  rule  of  the  selflih  dakea  seemed  to  be  over. 
Their  bad  inllDences,  however,  still  surrounded  him;  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  Oliver  Ctisaon  the  eonstable  waa 
'  ronuactod  with  their  intrigns  and  those  of  the  dnke  of 
Oriltaoy;  and  in  setting  fnrth  to  panisfa  the  attempt  on  his 
favearite  the  eouatable,  the  aolneky  yonng  kin^  who  had 
sapped  hia  health  by  debauchery,  soddenTy  became  mad. 
The  dukes  of  Bargnudy  and  Berri  at  once  aeised  the  reins, 
and  put  aside  his  brother  the  yonng  duke  of  Orleans.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  that  great  civil  discord  between 
BnrgOB-  Borgundy  and  Orleans,  the  BurgnndisoB  and  Atmagnaca, 
which  worked  so  much  ill  for  France  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  next  eentury.  Tlie  rule  of  the  nnclas  was  disastrous 
for  France ;  no  good  govemment  seemed  even  possible  for 
that  unhappy  land.  From  time  to  time  the  unfortunate 
iking  had  luoid  intemls;  he  seeme  even  to  have  tried  to 
pat  a  atop  to  the  great  aehiam  of  .the  West,  that  straggle 
between  tival  popo^  the  aeandolutia  quarrel  of  ^'Urbaniats," 
iollowen  of  iTriian  VL,  elected  at  Rome  Ha  1878)  ia 
4ii|)poiitIoii  to  the  Fnwh  power,  and  9i  "CleneBtiaeB," 


and  Ar- 


followers  of  the  Avignon  pope,  Clement  VIL  But  his  lucid  isoo^ 
intervals  were  too  sliort  and  few;  and  the  French  court  crtMs- 
woB  also  too  much  engaged  in  the  Burgnndian  and  Orleooiot  jj^J^^ 
contest  to  care  much  for  the  peace  of  the  church.  There  is  ™** 
no  more  gloomy  period  of  French  history  than  the  eomind 
50  year*.  It  ^  the  record  of  party  strife  of  a  mean  ami 
nnicnipnloua  kind,  in  which  also  Puie  be^na  her  new  riUa 
of  partisan.  The  etruj^le  in  the  15Ui  centory  betwean 
royalty  and  aristocracy  an  unlovely  sight,  whether  it  bo 
watched  in  England,  in  Germany,  or  in  France.  In  Frano* 
the  conteet  took  a  peculiar  form ;  the  whole  coontty  aeemod 
tQ  be  arrayed  nnder  two  hoetile  banners — that  of  the  boose 
of  Bargnody,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  hoose 
of  Burgundy  waa  beaded  by  men  of  grasp  and  power,  and. 
its  party  boro  the  name  of  Bnrgondians,  little  as  it  exitressod. 
the  true  pceition;  while  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  a  meaa 
and  foolish  person,  and  hia  party  did  not  go  ^  his  namo^ 
bnt,  by  aome  accident,  took  that  of  die  count  of  Armagoao, 
who  was  father-in-law  to  the  duks  of  Oilaant,  and  a  prinoa 
of  great  name  and  vigour  in  the  sonth  of  Fiaiic&  Tfao 
duke  of  Bargnudy  was  Philip  the  Bold,  fourth  eon  of  King 
John  of  France,  to  whom  his  father  had  granted  the  ducby 
on  the  death  of  PhiTip  de  Rouvres,  who  had  left  no  heii^ 
so  that  his  inheritance  bad  escheated  to  the  crown.  The 
duke  was  therefore  uncle  to  Charlea  TL,  and  to  hia  rival  ia 
Franee,  Louie,  duke  of  Orleans.  By  bis  marriage  with 
Margaret  o£  Flanden,'to  whom  the  conn^  of  Bntgundjr 
had.deeoended  by  female  eacceiaioD,  he  reunited  the  dnchy 
and  county,  and  also  became  lord  of  FLudeia.  Though 
tha  oonnty  (Praoehe  ComU)  carried  him  to  the  aaat  ol 
Franoe  into  the  emfdn^  bla  chief  power  lay  in  the  Borth. 
His  connexion  with  Germany  led  him  to  espouse  the  nSm 
of  the  Urbanista  against  the  corrupt  Avignon  papacy. 
The  policy  of  the  duke  made  him  popidor  with  the  utiea  of 
the  north  of  France,  and  specially  with  Paris, — a  pt^olari^ 
in  DO  way  impaired  by  his  terrible  paniabuent  ol  IMga^ 
which  opposed  him  in  1408;  that  policy  proteased  to 
relieve  the  cities  of  their  worst  hardens,  and  to  give  them  A 
position  of  some  independence  in  the  presence  of  their 
unhappy  sovereign  and  the  eomipt  coart  aronnd  him.  In  - 
his  foreign  politics  the  duke  had  also  added  much  to  his 
strength  by  supportiEj  the  house  ot  Loncaiter  in  its 
saeaeasfnl  attack  on  Richatd  IL;  the  friandali^  ti  Bmoj 
IT.  and  Benry  T.  of  England  was  the  resolL  ui  WaoBfC— 
the  house  of  Bargopdy  was  deemed  the  richest  in  tbs 
world,  and  its  magnificeDca  on  great  occasions  rivalled  all 
that  had  been  dreamt  in  fable.  Lastly,  while  the  FtebA 
monarchs  were  a  weary  seriae  of  diseased  or  disaolnt» 
princes,  their  Burgandiao  oouoina  were  all  strong  men, — 
men  of  faults  enough,  no  doubt,  but  not  of  weak  vices. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  with  his  follow- 
ing of  nobles,  was  of  the  aouth ;  all  hia  atrengtb  lay  beyond 
the  Loire,  and  bis  party  represented  the  Sli  aristociaey 
againBt  the  modera  minoae  and  tha  popular  instlncta 
<a  the  eitiea.  ^Hiera  la  no  oaatw  mistake  than  Oat  af 
epeakiu  of  the  Bargondian  aokoa  ae  tha  last  great  laadam 
of  fea&liem;  the  feadaliam  <tf  the  age  wae  far  mors 
definitely  on  the  side  of  the  Armagnaca^  In  hie  eborck 
politics  Orleans  sopported  the  southern  Avignon  popa 
Bgatnst  the  Germanic  and  Italian  Urbanista ;  in  his  foimgn 
politics  he  and  the  court  went  with  the  losing  ToriUet 
party  in  England,  Kichird  IL  having  in  139$  eapoosed 
Isabelle  of  Talois,  eldest  daughter  of  Charies  TL  At  tbo 
beginning  the  Annagnocs  were  a  mere  court  and  uoUe 
party;  no  general  or  patriotic  feelings  seemed  to  ba  fal 
qwtioD ;  as,  hovever,  time  went  on,  and  the  houa  tt 
Burgnndy  drew  eloaer  and  ctoaer  to  that  of  Lancaatar, 
and  whan  England  and  Burgnndy  in  the  days  of  Heuy 
T.  and  Bedford  aeemed  to  be  antgeotiog  Franee  for  am  to 
the  foreignor,  then  the  Armagnftc  pturty  gradually  aMirttd 
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ft  far  bigbar  poution  for  Uadf,  took  np  Om  Dationil  caniM, 
Hid  rouing  the  hitherto  nnconBcion*  patriotiam  of  tha 
pMpla^  awapft  amj  tha  iander  and  hit  friesda. 

An  obacara  atrifa  went  on  a«,til  1404,  whan  Daka  Philip 
of  Bngondy  diad,  learing  hia  vaat  taberitftaco  to  John  w 
FaarlMaftlM  daadlj  foa  of  LobU  of  Orlaana.  Firia  ma 
vidi  w  irifh  lui  fftthar  bafoto  Urn ;  tha  doka  antetad 
tiw  M^Ul  in  140S,  and  iaaoad  %  popular  prodanuttba 

Saioat  tha  QtgoTanuMnfe  of  tha  qaoan-iagent  and  Orleaoa. 
aeh  profaauoQ  of  ft  daatra  foe  Mttar  tUoga  waa  Duda, 
with  amall  reanlta.  So  tlunga  want  on  till  1407,  whan,  after 
the  duke  of  Berri,  who  tried  to  play  the  part  of  a  mediator, 
had  brongbt  the  two  priocea  together,  the  duke  of  Orleaoa 
vaa  foully  aaaasainated  by  a  Burgundiaa  partiun.  The 
dqko  of  Bo^ody,  though  be  at  firat  withdrew  from  Paris, 
t^wedily  retoraed,  trowed  iba  act,  and  was  receired  with 
plaodita  by  the  mob.  For  a  few  yeaia  the  strife  ccmtiaued, 
obacore  aod  bod;  a  great  league  of  Frrach  prbcea  and 
BoUai  waa  made  to  iten  the  auccesa  ni  tha  Burgnndiaos ; 
and  U  waa  about  Ihia  time  that  the  AmagnaeBamabecaipe 
«ommoiL  Fftri^lunrenr,dominfttadby  the"Cftbochiaiu,'* 
the  batehets*  party,  Uie  pftr^  of  th«  '*  marrowboaee  and 
cleaTers,"  au'I  entirely  deroted  to  the  Burgondiaos,  enabled 
John  the  Fearless  to  hold  his  own  ia  France ;  the  king 
himself  seemod  farourable  to  the  same  party.  In  1412  the 
princes  were  obliged  to  come  to  terms,  and  the  Burgundiau 
triumph  aeemed  eomplet&  In  1413  the  wheel  went  roun>l, 
•ad  we  find  the  Armagnacs  in  Paris,  rudely  sweeping  away 
bU  the  Cabochtans  with  their  profesBioos  of  good  civic 
rale.  The  duke  of  Berri.  waa  made  captain  of  Paria,  and 
for  awhile  all  went  against  tha  Burgondiansi  until  in  1414 
D«k«  John  wu  fain  to  make  tha  flnfe  peaea  of  Arraa,  and 
to  ooaffloa  himaatf  wonted  'in  (he  sbrifa.  The  young 
danphin  Lous  took  tha  nominal  lead  of  the  national 
pftrty,  and,  nlod  anpreme  in  Buia  in  groat  ease  and  self 
indulgence 

The  year  before  Henry  Y.  had  aneceedad  to  tho  throne 
.  of  England, — a  bright  and  Tigoreua  yooug  man,  e^er  to 
be  Erring  in  the  world,  brave  and  fearless,  with  a  stem 
grasp  of  things  beneath  all, — a  very  sheet  anchor  of  firmness 
aod  determined  eharacter.  Almost  at  the  very  opening  of 
hia  reign,  the  moment  he  had  secured  his  thruoe,  he  b^n 
a  negotlatioH  with  France  which  boded  no  good.  He 
irfbted  to  marry  Catharine,  the  king's  third  daughter,  and 
tfurewith  to  renew  the  old  treaty  of  Brettgny,  if  her  dower 
were  Normftody,  Uaine,  and  Aqog,  not  without  a  good 
aom  of  money.  The  French  court,  on  the  other  hand, 
offered  him  her  band  with  Aqaitaioe  and  the  money,  an 
offer  rejected  instantly ;  and  Henry  made  ready  for  a  rough 
wowng  in  armft.  In  1416  he  crossed  to  Htrfleur,  and 
wlule  pirtiea  atill  fought  in  France,  after  a  lung  and 
ezhansting  aiege  took  tb»  place  ;  tlience  he  rode  northward 
for  ^taia,  feebog  his  army  too  much  reduced  to  attempt 
more.  The  Armagnnca,  who  had  gathered  at  Rouen,  dso 
poahod  fast  to  the  north,  and  baring  choice  of  passage  orer 
the  Somme,  Amiens  being  in  their  hands,  got  before  King 
Heniy,  while  he  had  to  mftke  a  long  rcnuid  before  he  could 
fakaerooa  that  stream.  Conaeqnantly,  when  on  his  way  he 
raaehad  Aiincourt,  he  found  tha  wtude  chiiralry  of  Franca 
arnyed  agaioat  htm  in  hia  patk  TIu  great  bottle  of 
Aiincout  followed,  with  tristful  mia  and  carnage  of 
the  Franch.  With  a  huge  crowd  of  prisoners  the  young 
king  passed  on  to  Calais,  and  thence  to  England.  The 
Annagnaca'  party  lay  buried  in  the  hasty  graves  of 
Azincourt;  never  had  there  been  such  slaughter  of  nobles. 
Still,  for  three  yean  they  made  head  against  their  foes ; 
till  in  1418  tha  duke  of  Burgundy's  friends  opened  Paris' 
gatea  to  his  soldien,  and  for  the  time  the  Armagnacs 
aeemed  to  be  completely  defeated;  only  the  dauphin 
,  Oiaries  made  feeble  war  from  PoitieriL    Henry  V.  with  a 


fresh  annjt  bad  already  mode  another  deecent  on  thoiui-aib 

Kormaody  coast;  the  dukes  of  Aojou,  Brittany,  and  Bnr>* 
gandymade  several  and  independent  treaties  with  him; 
audit  seemed  as  though  France  bad  completely  fallen 
in  pieces.  Heoi;^  took  Itooeo,  wd  although  the  common 
poni  aomowhat  aileneed  the  atiifa  of  faction,  no  atops  were 
tikM  to  meet  him  or  cheek  his  ooniaa ;  on  ^e  contrary, 
matters  were  made  even  more  hopeleaa  hy  the  murder  of 
Jnhn,dnke  of  Burgundy,  iu  1419,  areD  uhe  vras  kneeling 
and  offering  recoiu^iatioa  at  the  yvuDg  dauphin's  feet  Tho  « 
young  Duke  Philip  now  drew  at  once  towards  Heory,  whom 
his  father  had  apparently  wished  with  sincerity  to  check  ; 
Paris,  too,  was  weaiy  of  the  Armagnae  atruggle,  and  desired 
to  welcome  Henry  of  England ;  the  queen  of  France  also 
went  over  to  the  Anglo-Buiguodiau  side.  The  end  of  it 
waa  that  on  May  SJ^  1420,  was  ugned  the  fumous  treaty  of 
Troyea,  which  secured  the  crown  of  France  to  Henry,  by  the  The 
exclasion  of  the  dauphin  Charlea,  whenever  poor  mad  Charles  ^^^^^ 
VI.  should  tease  to  lira.  Meanwhile  Henry  waa  made  regent 
of  France,  pronusing  to  maintun  all  rights  and  privilogat 
of  the  parliament  and  noUea,  and  to  crush  the  dau^in 
with  his  Armftguao  friends,  in  token  whereof  he  was  at 
once  wedded  to  Catharine  of  Francn,  and  set  forth  to  quelt 
the  opposition  of  the  pravbces.  '  By  Christmai  all  France 
north  of  the  Loire  vai  in  EogUsh  hands.  All  Uie  landi 
to  the  sonth  of  the  river  remained  firmly  fixe^u  their 
allegiance  to  the  danphin  and  the  Armsguacfl,.add  theee 
began  to  feel  themselves  to  be  the  true  French  porty,  aa 
oppoeed  to  the  foreign  rule  of  the  English.  For  barely 
two  years  that  role  ttu  carried  on  by  Henty  Y.  wiUt 
inflexible  justice,  and  northern  rimnce  saw  with  amazement 
the  preeence  of  a  real  king  and  an  orderiy  government 
In  1423  King  Henry  died ;  a  few  weeks  later  Charlee  YL 
died  also ;  and  the  face  of  affairs  began  to  change,  althongti 
at  the  first  Charles  YIL  the  '*  Well-served,"  the  lazy,  listless  Chariaa 
prince,  seemed  to  have  little  heart  for  the  perila  and  eflbrta^^ 
of  hia  position.  He  was  proclaimed  king  at  Mehun  in 
Berri,  for  the  true  France  for  the  time  lay  on  that  side  rf 
the  Loire ;  aod  the  regent  Bedford,  who  took  the  reins  at 
Paris,  was  ft  rigorous  and  |>oweriul  prince,  who  was  not 
likely  to  give  way  to  an  idle  dreamer.  At  the  outset 
Charles  suffered  two  defeats,  at  Crevant  in  1423  and  at  Yer* 
neoil  in  1424,  and  things  aeimed  to  be  come  to  their  worst 
Yet  he  waa  prudent,  conciliatory,  and  willing  to  wait ;  and 
as  the  Engliu  power  in  France, — that  triang^  of  which  the 
base  wu  the  aea  line  from  Harfleur  to  Calais,  nod  the  apex 
Paria, — was  unnatural,  and  fftr  from  being  redly  strtmg;  and 
as  the  relations  between  Bedford  and  Bnrguudy  mtglit  not 
always  be  friendly,  tlia  man  who  could  wait  had  many 
chances  in  his  favour.  Before  long  things  began  to  mend  ; 
Charles  wedded  Mary  of  Anjoo,  and  won  over  that  great 
house  to  the  French  eide ;  more  and  more  was  he  reguded 
as  the  nation's  king ;  symptoms  of  a  wish  for  reconciliation 
with  Burgundy  appeared ;  the  most  vehement  Annagnaca 
were  sent  away  from  court  Causes  of  disagreement  alM 
shook  the  friendship  between  Burgundy  and  England. 

Feeling  the  evils  of  inaction  moat,  Bedford  in  14S8 
decided  on  a  forwaid  moremon^  and  sent  theeul'<^ 
Salisbury  to  thi  mth.  Ha  fiiat  aeenred  his  position  on  tho 
north  of  tha  Loire^  Htm,  moaaiiig  that  rirer,  laid  siogo  to 
Orleana,  tha  htj,  to  the  oonlh,  and  tha  bat  bulwark  of  tho 
national  pttty.  AU  efforts  to  vex  or  dislodge  him  failed; 
the  attempt  early  in  1429  to  atop  Uie  EngUab  supplies  was 
completely  defeated  at  Bouvray ;  from  die  salt  fish  captured, 
the  battle  haa  taken  the  name  of  "  the  Day  of  tho 
Herrings."  Dooois,  bastard  of  Orleans,  wos  wounded^  tha 
Scots,  the  king's  bodyguard,  on  whom  fell  ever  the  grim- 
meit  of  the  fighting.  Buffered  terribly,  and  their  leadsTr 
was  killed.  AU  went  well  for  Bodford,  till  it  suifed  tbm 
dnko  of  Burgundy  to  withdraw  from  Iiia  side,  earryiogl 
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IIW  in      with  him  B  Urge  part  of  the  fighting  power  of  tbo  beaiegera. 

'Things  wera  already  looking  rathor  gloomy  in  the  EogUftli 
cnmp,  when  a  new  and  unexpected  rumour  stnick  all  hearts 
cold  with  fear.  A  virgin,  an  Amazon,  hod  been  raited  up 
aa  a  deliTerer  for  France,  and  would  aoon  be  on  them,  armed 
with  mysterious  powers. 
Tb9  A  yoHDg  peasant  girl,  one  Jeanne  Dare,  had  hecn 

brought  up  ia  the  village  of  DomnSmy,  hard  by  the 
Lorraine  tordar.  Tha  district,  always  Frendi  io  feeling, 
bad  lat^  suffered  m^clt  from  Boigundian  raids  ;  and  thia 
jODDg  dinuet,  brooding  over  the  treatment  of  her  Tillage 
wd  her  country,  and  filled  with  that  strange  vision- power 
which  ia  no  rare  phenomenon  in  itself  with  young  girls, 
came  at  lost  to  believe  with  warm  and  'active  fai^  in 
heavenly  appearances  and  messages,  all  urging  her  to 
deliver  France  and  her  Icing.  From  ftith  to  action  the 
bridge  is  short;  and  ere  long  the  young  dreamer  of 
lieventeen  set  forth  to  work  her  miracle.  Hes  history  is 
^uite  anique  in  the  world ;  and  though  probibly  France 
maid  are  ipaay  years  have  shaken  off  the  English  yoke,  for 
Its  itrengtli  waa  rapidly  goin^  still  to  her  is  the  credit  of 
having  proved  its  wedcnesa,  and  of  having  asserted  the 
trtomuhant  power  of  a  g^eat  belief.  AU  gave  way  befor^ 
her;  Charles  VII.,  persuaded  doubtless  byhismotheria  law 
Yolandflstf  Atagon,  who  warmly  espoused  her.cause,  listened 
readily  to  the  miiden'e  voice ;  and  as  that  voice  urged  only 
what  was  noble  and  pure,  she  carried  conviction  as  she  went 
In  the  .end  she  received  the  king's  commission  to  undertake 
the  relief  of  Orleana  Hervoming  was  fresh  bluod  to  the 
defence  ;  a  new  spirit  seemed  to  be  poured  out  on  all  her 
followers,  and  in  like  manner  a  deep  dejection  settled 
down  on  the  English.  The  blockade  was  forced,  and  in 
eight  days  the  besiegers  raised  the  siege  and  marched  away. 
They  withdrew  to  Jargeau,  where  they  were  attacked  and 
routed  with  great  loss.  A  little  later  Talbot  himself,  who 
had  marched  to  help  them,  was  also  defeated  and  taken. 
Then,  compelling  Charles  to  come  out  from  liis  inglorious 
ease,  she  carried  him  triumphantly  with  her  to  Rheime, 
where  he  was  duly  crowned  king,  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
standing  by,  and  holding  aloft  the  royal  standard. 

She  would  gladly  have  gone  home  to  Oomr^my  now, 
her  mission  being  accomplished  ;  for  she  was  entirely  free 
from  all  ambitious  or  secondary  aims.  But  she  was  too 
great  a  power  to  be  spared.  Korthem  France  was  still  iu 
English  hands,  and  till  the  English  were  cast  ont  her  work 
ms  not  complete  ;  so  they  mi^e  har  stay,  sweet  child,  to 
do  the  work  which,  bad  there  been  any  manliness  in 
them,  they  oaght  to  have  fonnd  it  easy  to  achieve  for 
themselves.  The  dread  of  her  went  before  her,— a  pillar  of 
clond  and  darkness  to  the  English,  but  light  and  hope  to 
her  countrymen.  Men  believed  that  she  waa  called  of  Qod 
to  regenerate  the  world,  to  destroy  the  Saracen  at  lastf  to 
bring  in  the  millennial  age.  Her  atatoe  was  set  up  in  the 
churches,  and  crowds  prayed  before  her  image  as  before  k 
popular  saint. 

The  incapacity  and  ill-faith  of  those  round  the  Idng 
gave  the  English  soma  timo  to  recover  themselves ;  Bedford 
tnd  BurgDud^  drew  together  again,  and  steps  were  taken 
to  secure  tam,  Whm,  however,  Jeanne,  weary  of  courtly 
delays,  marebed,  cootemptaoaa  of  the  king,  as  far  as  to  St 
Peni^  friends  sprsng  up  on  every  lidt.  In  Normandy, 
on  the  English  line  of  communications,  four  eiroog  pT&eea 
Were  surprised  ;  and  Bedford,  made  timid  as  to  his  supplies, 
fell  back  to  Rouen,  leaving  only  a  small  garrison  in  Paris. 
Jeann^  ill-supported  by  the  royal  troops,  fiUled  in  her  attack 
on  the  city  walls,  and  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
Bnrguodiana ;  they  handed  her  over  to  the  English,  and 
aha  was,  after  grievous  indignities,  and  such  treatment 
■B  cliivrdry  nlono  could  have  dealt  her,  condemned  as  a 
Vitchf  and  burnt  as  a  relapsed  heretic  at  'Boaen  in  1431. 


Betrayed  by  the  French  conrt,  sold  by  the  Barguadiatta,  ua-lL 
murdered  by  the  English,  nnrescued  by  the  p«^le  of 
Franco  which  she  so  much  loved,  Jeanne  Dare  died  the 
nUrtyr's  death,  a  pious,  simple  wul,  a  heroine  of  the  pnreat 
metal  She  saved  her  coantry,  for  the  English  power 
never  recovered  from  the  shock.  The  charchmeB  who 
burnt  her,  the  Froachmen  of  the  unpatriotic  party,  wonld 
have  been  amased  could  they  bave  foreseen  that  aaarly 
450  years  afterwards,  chnrehmen  again  wonld  glorify  her 
name  as  the  saint  of  Ute  ehnrch,  in  opposition  to  both  the 
nligioua  liberties  and  the  national  fealinga  of  her  conatry. 

The  war,  after  having  greatly  weakened  the  ooblessi^ 
and  having  caueed  infinite  sufferings  to  France,  now  drew 
towards  a  close ;  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  last  agreed  to 
abandon  hia  English  allies,  and  at  a  great  congress  st  Arras  Tb« 
in  1435  signed  a  treaty  with  Charles  VIL,  by  which  he*^ 
solemnly  came  over  to  the  French  aide.    On  condititHt  that 
he  should  got  Auzerre  and  Uaoon  as  well  as  the  towns 
on  and  near  the  river  Somme,  he  waa  willing  to  reeoguis» 
Chsrlea  as  king  of  France.    His  pica  ma  high,  yet  U  ws* 
worth  all  that  was  giTOB ;  for  after  all  he  was  of  the  Fnaeh 
blood  royal,  and  not<  a  foreigner.   The  death  of  Badfo>^ 
which  took  place  abont  the  same  tim^  was  almost  a 
more  teirible  blow  to  the  fortanes  of  the  English.  Piria 
opened  her  gates  to  her  king  in  April  1436  ;  the  long  war 
kept  on  with  elight  movements  now  and  then  for  serenl 
years.,  In  theso  same  days  the  council  of  Basel  sat,  aad 
decUred  the  supremacy  of  councils  over  the 'papacy;  ths* 
long  evils  of  schism  had  brought  the  pontiff  very  kw. 
In  connexion  with  tHis  council  Chsrlei  VII.  in  143S  held 
a  national  conncil  at  Bourges,  and  enacted  therein  his' 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  in  which  the  Frendk  church  repeated  The 
the  conclnabns  of  the  Basel  eonncil,  and  affirmed  the 
liberties  of  the  Qallican  Church,  in  dosa  connexion  with  its^noiiae 
alle^ancB  rather  to  the  king  than  the  pope ;  it  also  claimed  ot 
for  capitular  bodies  and  monasterira  the  right  of  elect- ^"""^ 
ing  their  heads,  declared  the  worst  of  the  taxes  levied 
by  the  papacy  on  tho  chui  --h  illegal,  and  restrained  the . 
right  of  appeal  tt>  Borne. .  Tlie  French  Church  received 
the  proclamation  with  gratitude  and  applause,  while  ths 
papacy  protested,  and  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Burgundy 
refused  to  recognize  it  or  adopt  its  principles  within  their  * 
dominions.    It  continued  to  be  the  church-law  of  France 
till  the  necessities  of  Francis  L  bartered  it  away  in  ISIfi 
for  the  Bologna  concordat 

The  next  year  was  marked  hj  the  meeting  of  the  Statei^ 
General,  and  the  establishment,  in  prindple  at  least,  of  a 
standing  army.  ^leEstalespetitionedtfaewiUingldngthat 
the  Bystem  of  finance  in  tlie  realm  ahonld  be  remodelled, 
end  a  permanent  tax  established  for  the  aupport  of  an 
army.  Thus,  it  was  thought,  solidity  would  be  given  to 
the  royal  power,  and  the  long  standing  corse  of  ths 
freebooters  and  brigands  cleared  away.  No  eoomr  waa 
this  done  than  the  nt^les  began  to  chafe  under  it ;  they 
scented  in  the  air  the  coming  troubles ;  they  took  as  their 
head,  poor  innocents,  the  yonng  dan[diiu  Louia,  who  was 
wiHing  enough  to  resist  the  concentration  of  power  in 
royal  Lands.  Their  champitm  of  14S9,  the  leadsr  fli  tlu 
"  Fraguerie,"  aa  this  new  league  was  called,  in  iBUtatiol^  itlkal» 
is  said,  of  the  Hoasita  movement  at  Prague,  the  enthasiastiofwi'** 
defender  of  noble  privily  against  the  royal  power,  was 
the  man  who  afterwatda,  as  Louia. XI,  was  the  dea- 
troyer  of  the  noblesse  on  behalf  of  royalty.  Some  <rf  <h« 
nobles  stood  firmly  by  the  king,  an<^  aided  by  them  akd 
by  an  army  of  fiaid  aoldiers  serving  under  the  new  cod- 
ditions,  Charles  VII,  no  contemptible  antageniat  when 
once  aroused,  attacked  and  overthrew  the  Fragnene :  tho 
cities  and  the  country  people  would  have  none  of  it ;  th«y 
preferred  peace  under  a  king's  atrong  hand.  Ixnia  waa 
sent  down  to  the  east  to  govern  Dan^iioy;  ths  Imhm  a£ 
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<  llio  citU  wu  were  not  loit  od  Cbulep ;  lio  einBlied  the 
fnebootsn  of  CbBtopagae,  drove  the  EoglUh  ont  of 
PoDtflise  in  1441,  mond  tetinly -np  «nd  down  France, 
leduingAouchy,  restoring  cider,  resuting  Englub  attacks. 
Id  the  last  he  wu  loyally  supported  by  the  danphb,  who 
wu  glad  to  find  a  field  for  his  resUew  temper.  He  r»> 
pab^  the  English  at  Dieppe,  and  put  dowo  the  count  of 
Anugnso  in  the  soath.  Daring  the  two  years'  truce  with 
EDglaod  which  now  followed,  Charles  TIX.  and  Louis  drew 
off  tbnr  fred'huieas  aaatward,  and  the  danphin  came  into 
mde  coUiaioii  with  the  Swiss  not  far  from  Basal,  in  1444. 
Some  tiztaeD  himdred  moontaineera  long  and  heroically 
withstood  at  Saiot  Jacob  the  attodc  of  sereial  ihonaand 
Ftenchmeo,  fitting  atubbomly  till  they  all  perished.  Tt 
t>  Slid  that  Ute  ezperisnee  ao  4p*riy  bought  on  the  field  of 
Stint  Jacob  was  very  nsefnl  to  Lonis  in  after  days,  when 
hs  was  coDteot  to  leare  Charles  the  Bold  to  ruin  himself 
hy  his  attacks  on  Switzerland.  The  red  wine  grown  on 
na  slope  of  the  graveyard  where  they  fell  is  called 
"Schwaitzer-blut,"  Swisa-blood,  to  this  day.  It  waaut  this 
time  also  that  the  cardinal  of  Winchester  wedded  Henry 
TL  of  England  to  Uargaret  of  Anjon,  the  ambitioua 
dan^tar  of  King  Ren^  the  laughter-loving  tronhadour  of 
FrovoDea^  who  carod  no  mneh  for  poetry  utd  so  little  for 
Usgahip.  The  king  and  dani^  retamed  to  Kms,  having 
defended  their  border-landa  with  credit;  and  having  nfuch 
ndneed  the  uombers  of  the  lawless  free  Uncea.  They  next 
set  themselves  to  organize  a  regalar  army  of  fifteen  com- 
paoioa  of  om  hundred  lances  (each  lance  representing  six 
ligfatuig  men),  led  by  fifteen  captains  appointed  by  the  kin^ 
and  raised  in  different  districts  of 'France.  This  army  partly 
absorbed  and  partly  crashed  the  troablesome  free-lances, 
and  beesme  a  powerful  police,  which  restored  leoi  rity  and 
made  good  govenmsnt  once  more  possible.  Round  liis 
own  person  Charlea  placed  thoaa  sturdy  and  faithful  figlit^ 
ing  mm  the  SeoUiah  guard ;  under  John  Stewart  d'ABl>>gn^ 
lhay  oarred  the  Freoe^  king  well,  and  at  th«  end  of  hia 
treoUcB  w«a  placed  oa  a  eolooy  at  St  Hartin  d'Anzigny 
aaar  Boorges,  where  tbnr  deacendauta  atiU  lire  in  the 
enjoyment  of  special  viUage^dvantagea,  preserved  to  them 
by  long  nse  and  tradition  through  all  the  changes  of 
French  history.  This  army,  with  the  contingent  due  from 
the  nobles,  which  was  also  reduced  to  order  and  made  to 
receive  pay,  raised  the  power  of  the  French  monarchy  far 
above  anything  that  had  as  yet  been  sees ;  and  had 
CWlea  TIL  been  more  ambitioua  be  might  have  begun 
to  play  the  part  reserved  for  bis  son.  The  danphin,  dta- 
eontMitwl  again,  was  obliged  once  more  to  withdraw  mto 
Banphinjr,  where  he  gorenied  prudently  and  with  activity. 

In  1449  the  last  acene  of  uie  Anglo-French  war  began. 
Is  that  yesr  Engliah  adventurer*  luidad  oa  the  Brettm 
coiat ;  the  doke  called  the  Freodi  king  to  hia  aid.  Charlea 
did  not  tarry  this  time ;  he  broke  the  truce  with  England, 
Bent  Ounott  into  yormandy,  and  himself  aoon  followed. 
In  both  dnehiea,  Brittany  and  Normandy,  the  French  were 
welcomed  with  delight;  no  love  for  England  lingered  in 
the  weet  Somenet  and  Talbot  failed  to  defend  Rouen, 
and  wen  driven  from  point  to  point,  till  every  stronghold 
was  loat  to  them.  Dunoia  then  puaaed  into  Quienne,  and  in 
a  few  months  Bayonne,  the  last  strongholt^of  the  English, 
fall  into  bis  hands  (1491).  When  Talbot  waa  sent  over 
to  Botdoaux  with  5000  men  to  recover  the  aonth,  Ute  old 
English  feeling  revived, — for  England  was  their  beat  cua- 
iMMr,  ud  they  h^  little  in  oommon  with  France.  It  was, 
however,  hut  •  last  flicker  of  the  flame;  in  July  1453, 
al  the  oicge  of  Oaatillon,  the  aged  Talbot  was  stain,  and  the 
war  at.eoee  eame  to  an  end;  the  south  passed  finally  into 
the  kuigdom  of  France.  Normandy  and  Quienne  were 
eaoiaulatad  to  France  io  taxation  and  army  organization; 
Mud  M  that  remained  to  ^gtand  ocroaa  the  Cbannel  waa 


Calais  with  Havre  8od  Quiaea  Castle.  Her  foreign  ambt  usmO 
tioos  and  strugglea  over,  England  waa  left  to  eonsnme  heK  * 
self  in  ciijil  strife,  while  France  might  rest  and  recover 
from  the  terrible  sufferings  she  had  undergone.  The  state 
of  the  country  bod  become  utterly  wretch^.  We  are  told 
that  from  the  Loire  to  the  Somme,  as  fertile  a  part  as  any 
in  France,  all  lay  desert,  given  np  to  wnlves,  and  tro- 
veteed  only  by  the  robber  and  the  free-lance;  the  peasant, 
despairing  of  hia  tillage,  got  him  a  weapon,  and  took  to  tfao 
roada;  the  daH$e  Maeahret  grimly  limned  on  churchyara- 
walli,  waa  a  potable  of  the  age,  in  which  all  men  lived  in  the 

ftreeenee  of  death ;  nyateciea  and  moralities  were  the  ehkf 
iteratnro  of  the  time;  Froissart  was  gone,  and  Commines 
had  not  yet  come ;  the  duke  of  Orleans,  so  long  a  prisoner 
in  England,  is  the  one  true  poet  of  the  time ;  the  "  good 
king  Ren^"  is  but  in  his  earlier  days,  and  gave  himaeU 
most  to  poetry  in  his  old  age ;  within  the  walla  of  a  few 
towns  rose  some  splendid  example  of  domestic  architecture, 
like  the  house  of  Jacquea  Cmnr,  the  great  merchant  at 
Eonrges;  the  stir  and  movement  of  the  Renaissance  finds 
little  sympathy  in  France  in  these  dark  days. 

With  the  end  of  the  English  wara  new  life  began  to  gleam  State  ot 
out  on  France ;  the  pe<^e  grew  more  traoquQ,  finding  that  ^'^'^ 
toil  and  thrift  hon  e^m  their  wholelome  fruits;  Claries 
VIL  did  not  fail  in  his  du^,  and  took  hie  port  in  rtstoring 
quiet,  order,  and  juotice  in  the  hod.  Wnh  the  letutn  «l 
peace  came  also  the  arta  of  peace;  the  poefa  song  is  heard.' 
Olivier  Basselin,  whose  verses  were  afterwarda  retouched 
and  published  by  Jean  de  Houz,  belongs  to  this  period; 
now,  too,  comee  Tillon,  the  fint  of  French  pvets,  whose 
writings  ring  atill  with  aome  of  the  misery  of  the  past; 
and  Alain  Chartier  follows  a  little  later. 

The  French  crown,  though  it  had  beaten  back  the: 
English,  waa  still  doeely  girt  in  with  rival  neighbours,  the 
great  dukea  on  every  frontier.  All  rouild  the  eaat  and  uortb 
lay  the  laoda  of  Philip  of  Borgnndy;  to  the  west  waa  th» 
duke  of  Brittai^,  cherishing  a  jealous  independence;  thW 
royal  dnkea,  Berri,  Bonrboo,  Anjon,  ore  all  so  many  poten-l 
ti^  sooroes  of  danger  ud  difficulty  to  the  crown.  ThA 
conditions  of  the  nobility  are  altogether  changed;  the  old 
Karons  have  auok  into  insignificance ;  tbo  struggle  of  the 
future  wilt  lie  between  the  king's  couaioa  and  himself^ 
rather  than  with  the  older  lords.  A  few  non-royal  princes, 
such  aa  Armagnae,  or  St  Pol,  or  Brittany,  remain,  and  will 
go  down  with  the  others;  the  **new  men"  of  the  day,  the 
bastard  Dunoia  or  the  con^tablea  Dn  OnescUn  and  Cliseon, 
grow  to  greater  prominence;  it  ia  dear  that  the  old 
f  endatiam  ia  giving  place  to  a  newer  order,  in  which  the 
aristocracy,  tna  tlw  ciag'a  brothaia  downwaids,  will  groim 
themselves  oninad  the  throne^  and  begin  the  I^oceaa  whiw 
teochea  ita  nnha|^  perfection  nndw  Loaia  XIV. 

Directly  after  the  exptdaioB  of  the  Epgliah,  tnmblee  b^oa 
between  King  Charlea  TIL  and  the  daojpidn  Louis;  the 
latter  could  not  brook  a  quet  life  in  Daofrfuoy,  and  the  king 
refused  him  that  larger  sphere  in  the  government  of  Nor- 
mandy which  be  coveted.  Againat  his  father's  will,  Louja 
married  Charlotte  of  Savoy,  daughter  of  his  strongest  neigh- 
bour io  Dauphiny ;  auapicioo  and  bad  feeling  grew  strong 
between  father  and  eon ;  Louis  was  apeeially  afraid  of  hia 
father's  counaellora;  the  king  was  specially  afraid  of  hia 
son's  crof  tinesa  and  ambition.  It  came  to  an  open  rupture) 
and  Iiooia  in  1456  fled  to  the  court  of  Dnke  Fhilip  of 
Burgundy.  There  he  lived  at  refuge  at  Oeneppe,  meddling 
a  good  dad  tu  Burgundian  politico,  and  already  opposing 
himself  to  bis  great  rival  Charles  of  Charolala,  after- 
wards Charles  Uie  Bold,  the  laat  dnke  of  Burgundy. 
Bickerings,  under  hia  bad  influence,  took  plaM  between 
king  and  duke;  they  never  burst  ont  into  flame.  Sff 
things  went  on  uncomfortably  enough,  till  Chailae  TIL 
died  in  1461,  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XL  b^on. 
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IM-U.  Batmen  (tthsE  and  boo  wlut  eo&trwt  otmld  ba  greater  t 
Oontnat  Charles  VII.,  "tba  WeU-earved"  lo  aaiT-goui^  ao  open 
^  aod  frab  from  gafla ;  Louis  XL,  ao  aby  of  eotuuellora,  ao 

Tn.  eaergatie  and  aatitiag,  ao'  clqae  aad  guttefnl.  tlUtory  doet 
wid'lioala  but  apologue  for  cHarlea,  and  erao  vben  she  feara  and 
^  disUkea  Loiiia,  she  cannot  forbear  to  wonder  aod  admire^ 

yLnd  yet  Louis  ensUred  bit  coontryf  while  CSiarlea  bad  aeen 
it  raecoed  f rom  forejgn  rale;  CSurieireatondaometbing  of 
M  proepMtitj,  while  Louis  i^t  hie  life  ia  oniahing  ita 
'ikstitntiona  and  indeatroyins  itaeI«iMn|B  of  independuiceL 
A  gnat  and  terriUa  prince,  LoaiaXL  fiiilsd  in  baTing  UtUe 
or  uo  eooMmetiTe  power ;  he  was  atroi^  to  throw  down 
the  (^deraueietj',  be  built  little  in  ita  room.  It  ia  the  fatal 
•Til  of  tbaolate  monarcbT'  that  it  is  not  bound  to  replace 
what  it  cniabea ;  ao  that  the  old  order  passes  away,-  anid  no 
new  oociaty  springs  np  in  ita  plac&  It  is  to  this  that 
France  owes  the  barreoneas  of  ber  conatitational  biatorj. 
Bdgn  TheraigDof  Louia  X[>is  well  divided  into  tliree  periods, 

ofttonla  Xhe  first  aiz  years  of  it  repreaent  bis  strife  with  bu  great 
lords  (1461-1467) ;  the  next  period,  of  nine  years,  is  occu- 
pied ^  hia  rivalry  with  CSiariee  the  Bold  <U69-1476); 
the  Otkd,  a  time  of  aeren  yean,  gives  tib  the  king  **  trinm- 
pluntand  miserabU"  (1476-1483). 

We  an  so  wont  to  aaaodato  the  name  of  Looia  XL  with 
all  that  is  edd,  measured,  and  enf^  1^  we  can  acarcely 
IwUere  we  are  reading  bia  biatoiy  wfaen  we  bear  the 
um^Te  of  hia  first  acta  on  coming  to  the  throna  He 
i^pears  as  a  yojing  impnUire  prince^  whose  frank  imprud- 
ence calculated  no  cost.  He  ofFendod  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's follbwets  who  escorted  him  to  bia  cmsecration  at 
jRhaima,  and  tbence  into  Paris,  hj  aending  them  away 
/empty;  he  deprived  the  duke  of  Bourbon  of  the  govem- 
^ment  of  Outenue,  which  he  hM;  be  diamtBaed  all  liis 
father's  ministers  and  friends ;  be  set  free  the  noUe  cap- 
tiTea  whom  his  fMier  bad  been  oUiged  to  restrain;  be 
■lieoated  the  noblss  and  dergr  by  negotiating  with  the 

Epe  and  tkieateoing  to  abcAin  the  Fngmatio  Sanetioo. 
all  this  be  seemed  ioelined  to  dqiend  on  the  aoi^Mnt  of 
I  the  good  towna.   Hoat  seriom  of  alt  ma  hii  action  with 
'rapMt  to  the  district  of  the  river  Somme,  at  that  Uma.tb^ 
Dortbem  fron^r  of  France  .  The  towna  there  had  been 
.  Iiaaded  over  to  Philip  of  Burgundy  by  tbe  treaty  of  Arraa, 
with  a  atipnlation  that  tbe  crown  might  nnaom  them  at 
-  any  time,  and  this  Louia  succeeded  m  doing  in  1463.  Tbe 
'  act  was  quite  blameleaa  and  patriotic  in  itself,  yet  it  was 
exceedingly  unwise,  for  it  thoroughly  alienated  Cborlee  the 
field,  and  led  to  the  wars  nf  tiie  earlier  period  of  the  reign. 
,  Lestlj,  as  if  be  bad  not  done  enough  to  offend  the  nobles, 
t  Looia  in  1464  attacked  their  bunting  rights,  touching  them 
'Id  tbeir  teodereatpart    No  wonder  that  this  year  aaw  the 
'  formation  of  a  gratl  league  aniaat  him,  and  tbe  oatbieak 
of  a  dangerom  eivit  war.   The  **  of  the  Fablle 

Weal "  waa  nominally  headed  by  his  own  brother  Cbarlee, 
heir  to  the  throne ;  it  was  joined  by  Charles  of  Clurolais, 
who  had  completely  taken  the  command  of  affaire  in  the 
Burgundian  territories,  his  father  tbe  old  duke  being  too 
feeUe  to  withstand  him ;  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  Nemours, 
Boorbm,  John  of  Anjou,  duke  of  Calabria,  tiio  eount  of 
Annagnae,  the  aged  Dnnois,  and  a  host  of  other  princes 
and  nobles  Soaked  in ;  and  the  king  had  scarcely  any 
(urcea  at  hia  back  with  which  to  withstand  them.  His 
plana  for  tlie  campaign  against  the  league  were  admirable, 
though  they  were  frustrated  by  tbe  bad  tsith  of  bis  captains, 
who  mostly  aympatbiaed  with  this  outbreak  of  the  fendal 
^  nobility.   Lwiis  bimaelt  ourehed  southward  to  tpM  the 

duke  of  Bourbon  aod  his  friends,  and  returning  from  that 
tavk,  ooly  half  done  for  tack  of  Ume,  be  found  that 
Chnriaa  of  Charolais  hod  paaeed  by  Paris,  which  was  Eatth- 
f al  to  the  king,  and  waa  coming  dowu  aouthwarda  intending 
to  joia  the  dnkee  of  Bern  and  Brittany,  who  were  on  their 


way  towards  the  eapitaL  The  hoetite  armiM  met  atiMUt 
Mootlfiheri  on  the  Orieans  road ;  and  after  a  attaag*  battle 
minutely  described  by  Commines— a  battls  ia  wbkh  bt^h 
aides  ran  amy,  and  neither  ventured  at  Aral  to  ekia  a 
rictory — tbe  king  withdrew  to  Corbeil,  and  then  marched 
into  Paris  (146S}.  There  the  armies  of  the  leegne  ekaed 
in  on  him ;  and  after  a  uegs  of  oereral  weeks,  Louis,  feeliag 
diaaffection  all  around  him,  and  donbtfol  how  hmg  Farii 
heraelf  would  bear  for  him  the  burdene  of  blockade, 
aigoed  the  peace  of  Coidan^  iriiich,  to  all  ai^eaiaaos^ 
secured  the  etanplete  victory  to  the  nohlaeao,  **eadi  man 
carrying  off  hii  piece.'  Instantly  the  eonteoted  prtnees 
broke  up  their  half-starved  armies  and  went  hwie,  leaviag 
Louia  behind  to  plot  and  contrive  against  tbam,  a  far  wiser 
man,  thanke  to  the  leason^hey  had  taught  him.  They  did 
not  let  him  wait  long  for  a  chance.  Ihe  treaty  of 
Conflans  hod  given  the  duchy  of  Normandy  to  the  king's 
brother  Charles ;  be  speedily  quarrelled  with  his  neighbour 
the  doke  of  Brittany,  and  Louis  came  down  at  once  into 
Normandy,  which  threw  itself  into  his  arms,  and  the  whde 
work  of  the  leegue  waa  broken  np.  The  count  of  C^Arolaia,  * 
occupied  with  revolte  at  Dinan  and  Idiga,  could  not  inter- 
fere, and  preaently  his  father  the  old  I>tdLe<.  Philip  died 
(1467),  leaving  to  him  the  wt  lordshipa  of  the  horn  <rf 
Burgundy. 

'And  now  the  "imperial  dreamer,"  Charles  the  BoU,ClutlM 
was  brought  into  immediate  rivaliy  with  that  royal  ^j]^ 
trickster,  the  "  universal  epider,"  Louia  XI.  Cfaariea  wee 
by  far  the  nobler  spirit  of  tbe  two  :  his  vigour  aod  intelli- 
gence, his  industry  and  wish  to  raise  all  aronud  him  to  a 
higher  cultivation,  bis  wise  reforms  at  home,  and  attempts 
to  render  his  father's  disaolote  and  careleaa  rule  into  a  weJU 
ordered  lordship, — all  these  thiaga  marked  him  out  aa  the 
leading  spirit  ot  the  time.  He  was  completely  free  from 
tboee  mean  faulta  which  marked  bit  antegoniat:  he  eould 
not  lie.  Bor  cheat;  he  was  not  cold  aad  heartless;  he 
dsaiosed  the  immom  Ufe,  ths  loQse  tales,  the  discodwly 
oompBoy  <tf  the  dauphin's  sojooni  at  Oeo^pak  Uafotta* 
nately,  in  this  noble  and  otberwiee  hanaonioaB  iastnuMot 
there  was  that  **ooe  little  rift,"  which  gradually  rained  all: 
bis  pride,  iriiich  vrsa  high,  would  not  have  msd  £ital  to 
him;  it  was  bis  anger^  combined  with  a  certain  etmgth 
of  obetinacy,  which  brought  him  to  ruin.  Hia  territories 
were  partly  held  under  France,  partly  under  the  empire: 
the  Artois  district,  which  also  may  be  taken  to  include  tbe 
Somme  towns,  tbe  county  of  Bhetel,  the  duchy  of  Bar, 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  with  Auxerre  and  Nevera^  were 
feudally  in  France;  the  rest  of  hii  laiida  nader  tba  emfare. 
He  bad  therefore  intereata  and  meaas  ot  Interference  on 
either  hand ;  and,  in  fact,  tt  is  clear  that  CSmriee  aet 
befctfs  himself  tm  quite  differeut  linea  of  pdiey,  aecovdiag 
as  he  looked  oae  my  or  tbe  other.  He  lookod  towards 
Paris,  and  seung  tbe  king  tbete  growing  stronger,  desired 
to  corfo  him  by  a  league  of  princes;  be  looked  towards  the 
east,  and  aaw  there  a  splendid  field  for  bis  ambition,  in  tba 
scattered  territories  which  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  At  first  he  followed  the  former  lin^  seek- 
ing  to  weaken  his  neighboun,  and  by  coahtba  against  the 
strongeet  of  them  to  become  undoubted  master  of  Uie  reet; 
this  was  in  th^timse  of  his  active  hoetility  towards  Loaia 
XL;  afterworda  he  made  truce  with  the  Ung,  aod  torned 
hia  arms  nftainst  the  eart.  attacking  fiiat  LHiaia^  aad  then 
Switzerland. 

.  At  the  time  of  Duke  Philips  d^tth  a  new  teegoe  had 
been  formed  against  Louia,  embraciog  the  kiagof  England, 
Edward  TV.,  the  dukee  of  Bnrgundy  and  Brittany,  SM  the 
kings  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  Louis  strained  evei^  aerr^ 
he  conciliate  Paris,  struck  hard  at  disoflDtctad  partiaana, 
and  in  1468  convoked  tbe  Stotes-OeneTal  at  Toais.  Re 
three  Estates  wen  oiked  to  give  aa^^iiaion  astoAspong 
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10.11.  ^  the  erawD  to  alienate  Konnaady,  the  etep  ioaiited  od  hj 
■the  doke  of  Burgundy.  Their  reply  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  natioB  forbida  tlie  crown  to  dismember  the  realm;  they 
knpported  their  opinion  by  liberal  promijMS  of  help.  Thns 
fortified  the  mnpathy  of  hta  peopU^  Louie  began  to 
bnak  up  the  eoalilioii.  He  made  terma  with  the  dake  of 
Bourbon  and  tte  hooae  of  Anion;  hia  bralber  Oiarlea  waa 
m  dphar;  the  king  of  England  wee  paralysed  by  the 
Antagonism  of  Warwick ;  he  atta^ed  and  redaced  Brittany ; 
Bargundy^  the  moat  fonnideble,  ahme  remained  to  be  dealt 
with.  How  ehoold  he  meet  himi — by  war  or  by  uegotia- 
tionl  Hia  court  was  dirided  in  opinion;  the  kiog  decided 
for  bimeelf  in  hvovr  of  the  way  of  negotiation,  end  came 
to  the  aatoniohing  ooncluaion  that  he  would  go  and  meet 
the  doke  and  win  him  over  to  friendship.  He  miscalcalatei) 
both  his  own  powera  of  persuasion  and  the  force  of  Itis 
mntagonsfa  temper.  The  interriew  of  Peronuefolbwed; 
Oianaa  held  hie  vlutot  aa  a  captive,  and  in  the  end  com- 
peDfld  him  to  ugn  a  treaty  of  peaea^  oh  the  buie  of  that  of 
CtmfUiiSfWhielihaddoBedtheWarofdwPBblicWeaL  And 
as  if  this  were  not  anfflsient  humiliation,  Charlee  made  Uie 
lung  accompany  him  on  hia  expedition  to  punieh  the  men 
of  tAigtt  who,  trusting  to  the  help  of  Louis,  had  again 
rerolted  (1469).  Tbia  done,  he  allowed  the  degraded 
monarch  to  return  home  to  Paris.  An  assembly  of  notables 
«t  Toon  qieedily  declared  the  treaty  of  Feronne  null,  and 
the  king  made  some  small  frontier  war  on  the  duks^  which 
was  ended  hy  a  trace  at  Amiena  in  U71.  The  truce  waa 
qMnt  in  ptepaiatioa  for  a  freeh  struggle,  which  Lonis,  to 
whom  timo-waa  eniything,  eucceem  in  deferring  from 
wwrt  to  point,  till  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles,  iu>w 
dnkaof  Gtilsnna,inl478  broke  ap  thaffotmidaUa  eombinn- 
tioD.  C^ailaa  ^  Bold  at  onee  noke  trace  and  nude  war 
on  the  Idng^  marching  into  northern  France,  sacking  towns 
and  raTaging  the  countiy,  till  he  reached  BeauTais.  There 
the  desmir  of  the  citisens  and  the  bravery  of  the  women 
aared  toe  town.  Charlee  laiaed  the  siege  and  marched  on 
Bomiv  hopibg  to  meet  \h»  duke  of  Brittany;  bat  that 
priiwB  had  hia  handa  full,  for  Louia  had  overran  his  terri- 
toriee,  and  had  reduced  him  to  terms.  The  duke  of  Bnr- 
gnndy  aaw  that  the  ooalitioa  had  completely  failed;  he  too 
made  freah  trace  with  Louia  at  Sanlia  (U72),  eud  only 
drfairadyh*  no  doabt  thbnghl^  the  direct  attack  on  his 
dangerona  livaL  Hsneef  ortt  Charlee  the  Bdd  tornad  hia 
attention  mainly  to  the  eaat|  and  Louia  |^a^  aaw  him 
go  forth  to  spei^  hie  atrength  oo  distant  nntorea;  aaw  the 
interriew  at  Trbres  with  the  emperor  Frederick  IIL,  at 
iHiieh  the  duke's  plans  were  foiled  by  the  suspicious  of  the 
OeimaDS  and  the  king's  intrignea;  saw  the  long  siege  of 
Nenai  wearing  out  his  power;  bought  off  the  hostility  of 
Edward  IT.  of  England,  who  had  undertaken  to  march  on 
.Plaria;  mw  Oiarles  eml)ark  on  his  Swiss  enterprise;  saw 
the  ioljii^ation  of  Lorraine  and  capture  of  Nanoi  (1475), 
the  battle  of  Granson,  the  still  more  fatal  defeat  of  Morat 
(1476),  and  lastW  the  final  etrnggle  of  Hand,  ta&  the 
doka^a  deatk  on  the  field  (Janaaiy  14,17). 

While  Doke  Charlee  had  thna  been  nmning  oa  hia  fate, 
lionii  XI  had  actively  attacked  the  larger  noblea  of  Fmnee, 
■ndiiad  either  reduced  them  to  anbmiasion  or  liad  destroyed 
them.  By  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  honse  of  Burgundy 
•eaie^  one  great  prince  was  left  who  could  be  formidable; 
•van  tne  pow:er  of  the  duke  of  Brittany  was  much  strait- 
ened. The  king  liod,  therefore,  free  hand  to  maka  the  beat 
profit  he  eoold  out  of  the  disasters  of  his  Burguodian  rival, 
and  the  weakness  of  his  heiress,  the  young  Duchess  Mary. 
As  Duke  Choriee  bad  left  no  mole  heir,  the  king  at  onro  re- 
amed the  dnchy  of  Borgnndy,  as  a  male  fief  of  the  kiog- 
dom;  he  also  took  paasesoion  of  Franche  Ooitit^  at  the 
time ;  the  kin^  armies  recovend  alt  Picardy,  and 
ontered  Flandm.   Then  Haty  of  Bnrgnndy,  hoping 


to  raiae  up  a  barrier  against  this  dongeruus  neiglibiiur^l4T7-tt. 
offered  her  hand  with  et^  Iter  grant  territnriee  to  young 
Maiimilian  of  Austria,  and  mained  him  within  six  m(mtha 
after  her  father's  deatii.  To  tiiis  wedding  is  due  the  rise 
to  real  greatness  of  the  honse  of  Ansttia;  it  bt^ins  the  em 
of  the  larger  politiea  of  modem  times. 

After  a  little  heattetion  Lonia  detemined  to  contiaM 
the  straggle  against  the  Burgaodian  power.  He  neenred 
Fronehe  Comt^  aod  on  hia  northern  frontier  ttltoek  Arraa, 
that  troublesome  border  a.tj,  the  "Ixmny  Carlisla''  of 
those  days ;  and  advancing  to  rdleve  Theronenna^  than 
besieged  by  Uaximilian.  fought  and  lost  the  battle  of 
Quinegate  (1479).  Tbe  war  was  languid  after  this;  a 
trace  followed  in  14H0,  and  a  time  of  quiet  for  Franca. 
Tlie  misconduct  of  the  French  cavalry,  which  had  lost  the 
battle  of  Gninegate,  was  fdUowed  by  the  abolition  of  the 
free-archer  army ;  tlia  citiea  were  ordered  to  provide  monsf 
in  place  of  men.  and  the  ago  of  mercown'  for«gn  armica 
began.  In  1480  also,  on  dm  death  of  lite  old  poet-king 
Ren^,  the  two  important  distiietB  of  Anjon  and  noranca 
fell  in  to  the  crown,  Unrgaret  of  Anjou,  Kenfs  deu^ter 
aud  heiress,  having  ceded  tiiem  to  Louis  in  return  for  help ; 
and  in  the  end  of  1482  the  third  peace  of  Arraa  closed  awhile 
the  rivalry  between  France  and  Borgnndy.  Charlee  the*  • 
daophia  waa  engaged  to  marry  the  lUtle  Margaret,  Uazi-' 
milinn's  daughter,  and  as  her  dower  she  wilk  to  bring 
Franche  Comt4  and  sundry  ptaoea  on  the  border  line 
disputed  between  the  two  princea.  La  these  last  daya 
Louis  XL  shut  himself  up  in  gloomv  seclusion  inliis  casUa 
of  Plessis  near  Tonra,  and  therejie  died  in  1483.  A  greatobor- 
king  aud  a  terrible,  ha  haa  left  an  indelible  taaA  on  thej^  ^< 
history  of  Fiance^  for  ha  wo  the  foonder  of  France  in  itsr.niiiJVT. 
later  form,  as  aa  absolute  monarchy  ruled  with  littie  r^acd 
to  its  own  trae  welfare.  He  had  cnuked  the  older  feu- 
dalism, and  sobstitnted  autocracy  for  aparcfay ;  in  all  waya  ' 
be  did  what  he  could  to  centralize  the  administratioD ; 
he  imposed  heavy  taxes,  and  enabled  his  people  to  beer^ 
them;  he  employed  men  of  middle  condition,  and  cared 
for  commerce  and  industry ;  he  treated  his  towns  fairly' 
veil,  travelled  much  up  aiid  down  the  realm,  acted 
jadicioosly  in  retaining  the  local  estatee  and  perliameuta. 
To  his  rale  is  due  the  rise  of  that  official  sfHrit,  which 
matka  the  practical  ytognu  of  tiis  Ufa  of  France ;  thei* 
is  DO  hek  of  intelligence  and  Tigoor  in  hia  nomaraua 
ordinances,  which  show  tliat  his  despotism  was  not  unen- 
lightened or  selfisK  Though  not  himself  a  man  of  learn- 
itt^  he  fovonred  the  universities,  end  set  up  a  printing  preaa 
in  the  Sotbonne.  We  may  believe  that  Lonia  noi  perfectly 
sincere  when  on  his  deathbed  he  lunged  for  a  few  more 
yean  to  have  set  the  state  in  order.  He  had  crushed  all 
resistance ;  he  had  enlarged  the  borders  of  France,  till  the 
kingdom  took  nearly  ita  modem  dimensions;  he  had 
(H^anised  its  army  and  administration.  The  danger  waa 
lest  in  the  hands  of  a  feeble  boy  these  neat  results  should 
be  squandered  away,  and  the  old  uan^y  once  mote  raise 
ita  head. 

For  CSnrlei  TIEL,  who  now  aneeaedo^  wu  but  tiiirteen  Oharisa 
yean  old,  a  weak  boy  whom  hia  father  had  entirely^- 
neglected,  the  training  of  his  son  not  appearing  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  his  work  in  life.    The  young  prince  had 
unused  himself  with  romancee,  but  had  learnt  nothing 
usefuL    A  head,  however,  was  found  for  him  in  the  person 
of  his  elder  sister  Anne,  whom  Louis  XL  had  married  to  Aune  of 
Peter  II.,  lord  of  Beaujeu  aud  duke  of  Bourbon.    To  her 
the  dying  king  eutraated  the  guardianship  of  his  son  ;  and 
for  more  than  nine  yeai*  Anne  of  France  was  virtual  king. 
For  thoae  years  all  went  well.   Her  prudence  and  high 
intelUgence  overcame  her  brotber's  iU-will,  and  defeated 
the  {ilotaof  the  nobles,  and,  almost  in  a^te  of  Clmrie^wmi 
for  him«  complete  tri&mph  over  fendalism.   Slw  was,  in 
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UBe-ttF.  trath,  a  very  ramukable  womin,  and  Ustory,  becMUo 
she  wai  juBt  and  tnie  and  ^pccaaafn],  bw  laft  her  on 
one  side,  neglected  and  forgotten.  Tet  France  flonruhed 
'gnattj  under  her :  she  solaced  the  people  according  to  her 
father's  dying  irish ;  she  also  with  Tigorotu  abd  triumphant 
hand  oTercame  the  riralry  uf  Maximilian  of  Austria,  and 
the  selfish  opposition  of  the  prio<»a.  She  it  ytta  who 
enabled  Heniy  of  Ridimond  to  seise  the  throne  of  England, 
nod  to  give  peace  to  that  troubled  realm ;  she  it  was  who 
defeated  the  allies  at  the  battle  of  St  Aubin  da  Cormier 
(1488),  thereby  asserting  the  power  of  France  against 
Brittany;  she  it  was  who  compelled  Mazimiliao,  in  the 
treaty  of  Sabl^  to  close  the  struggle,  and  to  leave  the 
.rreneh  monarchy  in  peace.  Finally,  it  was  she  who  ont- 
mancoaTred  UaiimUian  in  bis  wooing  of  Anna  of  Brittany, 
and  Mcnred  the  great  prise,  the  heirasB  and  her  hnia,  for 
ktr  brathar  CAiarlei.  la  1491  the  marriage  took  place 
whioh  led  to  dia  eTentoal  absorption  (in  1515)  of  Brittany 
into  the  kingdom  of  France.  After  this  "Madame  la 
Qrande,"  as  this  noble  lady  was  rightly  styled,  withdrew 
from  paUio  life,  leaving  the  country  in  a  healtliier  state 
than  It  had  been  in  for  ages,  learing  also  to  the  yoong 
,  king  a  splendid  army  and  a  well-filled  treasury. 

With  her  disappearance  from  the  scene,  the  eootroiling 
ItaUan      hand  is  lost,  and  France  begins  the  age  of  her  Italian  ez- 
Mpedi-     psdition8,*wliich,  while  they  introduced  her  into  the  general 
tttgia,       arena  of  modem  politics,  and  formed  the  platform  on  which 
the  rivalry  between  the  hooaea  of  France  and  Austria  dis- 
played itself,  also  influenced  the  homo-life  of  France  dls- 
aitRMisly,  and  ezhanrted  lesoorces  and  ensues  so  much 
needed  for  the  wholesome  doTetopnent  of  the  country. 
The  ItaUui  wan  led  to  the  civil  ware,  and  they,  in  the 
end,  cleared  the  gronnd  for  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV. 

When  the  house  of  Anjoa  came  to  an  end  in  1481,  and 
Aiyott  and  Uatne  fell  in  to  the  crown,  there  fell  in  also  a 
'.  tat  leas  valaable  piece  of  pfoperty — the  claim  of  that  house, 
descended  from  Charles  tiie  youugSBt  brother  of  St  Louis, 
on  the  kingdoQi  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  There  was  much  to 
tempt  an  ambitious  prince  in  the  state  of  Italy.  Savoy, 
'which  held  the  passage  into  the  peoinaulo,  was  then 
ihoroughly  French  in  sympathy ;  Milan,  under  Lodovico 
Sfom,  "il  Moro,'  was  in  alliance  with  Churles;  Qenoa 
prefnred  the  French  to  the  Aragonese '  claimants  for 
^flaenee  over  Italy;  the  popular  feeling  in  the  cities, 
flweeia%  in  Fluence^  was  opposed  to  the  despotism  of  the 
Medio,  and  turned  to  France  for  deliverance;  the  misrule 
of  the  Spanish  kings  of  Naples  had  made  Naples  thorongbly 
discontented ;  Venice  was,  ,as  of  old,  the  friend  of  France. 
Tempted  by  these  reasons,  in  1494  Charlea  VIIL  set  forth 
for  Italy  with  a  aplendid  host.  He  displayed  before  the  eyes 
f)f  Enrope  the  first  example  of  a  modem  army,  in  its  three 
well-baUoced  brancbea  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 
There  was  nothing  in  Italy  to  withstand  bis  onslaught;  he 
swept  through  the  land  in  triumph;  Charles  believed 
himself  to  be  a  great  conqueror,  giving  law  to  admiring 
subject-htnds;  he  entered  Piia,  Florence,  Kome  itself. 
.Wherever  he  went,  hii  heedless  iterance,  and  the  gross 
miseondnet  ofhisfollowen,  left  behind  imp^cable  hostility, 
pnd  tnnied  all  friendship  into  bitterness.  At  lost  he  entered 
Kaples,  and  seemed  to  have  asaorted  to  the  full  the  French 
claim  to  be  supreme  in  Italy,  whereas  at  that  very  time 
.  Lis  position  had  become  completely  untenable.  A  league 
of  Italian  states  was  formed  behind  hii  hack ;  Lodovico  il 
Uoro,  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  the  emperor,  Pope  Alexander 
VL,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  were  now  welding  Spain 
Into  a  great  and  united  monarchy,  all  combined  againit 
France;  and  in  presence  of  this  formidable  confederacy, 
Charles  VIII.  had  to  cut  liis  way  home  as  promptly  as  he 
could.  At  Foraovo,  north  of  the  Apennines,  he  defeated 
tlui  allies  in  July  1495;  and  by  November  the  main 


French  army  had  got  safely  out  of  Italy.  Tlia  foreaa  I^im- 
beliind  in  Ntplea  were  worn  out  by  xnr  and  pestilence,  ^'"^ 
and  the  poor  remnant  of  these,  too,  bringing  with  them  tht 
seeds  of  horrible  contagious  diseases,  forced  their  way  bed 
to  France  in  1496.  It  was  the  last  effort  of  thaki^ 
His  health  was  ruined  by  debauchery  in  Italy,  repeated  in 
France ;  and  yet  towarda  the  end  of  his  reign  he  not  merdy 
introduced  Italian  arts,  bat  attempted  to  reform  the  stata^ 
to  rule  pradently,  to  solace  the  poor ;  wherefore  when  hs 
died  in  1496  the  people  lamented  him  greatly,  for  be  had 
been  kindly  and  ^able,  brave  alsooa.the  faaUla-fiild;  and 
mach  is  forgiven  to  a  king. 

His  children  died  before  him,  so  that  Louis  of  OfleenaLoils 
bis  cousin,  was  nearest  heir  to  the  throng  and  enccseded^ 
as  Lonis  XIL  -  By  his  oecoaeion  in,  1498  he  reunited  the 
Bef  of  Orieans  county  to'tha  crown ;  by  manying  Anne  ef 
Brittany,  hia  predeceesor's  widow,  he  secured  also  the  great 
ducliy  of  Brittany,  The  diapensation  of  Pope  A^*"**^" 
VI.,  which  enabled  him  to  pat  away  hia  wife  T^faae^ 
second  daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  was  broaght  kito  Franca 
by  Cssar  Borgia,  who  gained  thereby  his  title  of  dnke  flf 
ValenUuoia,  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  French  bride^  and 
promises  of  support  in  hia  ^eat  schemes  in  Itsly. 

As  a  yonnger  man  Louis  XIL  had  been  idle  and  dj»> 
sipated ;  and  to  the  end  self-indalgence  clung  to  him,  ae  a 
Nessus-shirt,  eating  into  his  bones.  Tet  he  was  klnd^ 
and  humane  to  his  people,  friendly  and  withoat  revenge  or. 
malice,  even  in  the  cose  of  those  who  had  done  him  moat' 
'mischief.  His  reign  was  the  raveraal  of  all  the  jninct-l 
pies  of  Louis  XL  That  prince  had  avoided  foraiffii  eoK-' 
plications,  and  had  sternly  repressed  his  noUes  at  Immu: 
Louis  XIL  bcfisn  at  once  to  interfere  In  foreign  p«^tie%' 
and  desired  to  atrengtlien  the  great  nobles  tonnd  the 
throne.  The  days  were  good  for  France,  with  this  dkser* 
ful,"  pater  patriae"  ralingover  it.  He  tried  to  govern  vifli 
economy  and  car^  and  to  develop  the  resoorcee  of  tlie> 
country:  it  is  said  that  one-third  of  the  realm  was  tomgbt^ 
under  cultivation  in  his  time.  '  His  ministers  were  man  of  ^ 
real  ability.  George  of  Amboisc,  archbishop  of  BonSb,  the 
chief  of  them,  was  a  prudent  and  sagacious  ruler,  who^  how-, 
ever,  onfortupately  wanted  to  be  pope,  and  urged  &9  kiag< 
in  the  direction  of  Italian  politics,  whidi  he  would  have 
done  mnch  better  to  have  left  alone.  Louis  XIL  was  laiy 
and  of  amaU  intelligence ;  George  of  Ambomw  and  Cmar 
Bor^  with  their  Italian  ambitions  easily  ibada  him 
op  a  spirited  foreign  poli<^  which  was  disastrons  at  hocaa. 
Louis  XII.  had  different  aims  in  Italy  from  those  of  Charles 
YIII.  Hia  grandfather  Louia  had  married,  in  1389,' 
Yalentina  Visconti,  daughter  of  Qian  Galeazxo,  dnke  of 
Milan;  and  it  had  been  agreed  that  if  the  dulu  bad  no 
male  heirs,  Milan  should  pass  to  the  descendants  of 
Valentino.  This  had  now  taken  place;  and  Louis  XIL,  ss 
Valectina's  grandson,  claimed  the  duchy;  he  also  asserted' 
his  rights  to  the  Two  Sicilies.  Utterly  as  the  lost  ItoU^' 
expedition  had  failed,  the  French  peotde  were  not  yet  wsaiy 
of  the  adventure  and  preparations  for  a  new  war  began  »i 
once.  Id  1499  Uie  klngeroesed  the  Alps  into  the  Mileniw> 
and  earned  all  before  him  for  a  while.  Tie  dndiy  al  fiQt 
^accepted%im  with  enthnsiaem;  hat  in  1500  it  had  bid 
'enough  of  the  French  and  recalled  Lodovico,  who  retomed 
in  triumph  to  Milan,  The  Swisa  mercenaries,  however,  be- 
trayed him  at  Kovan  into  the  hands  of  Louis  XIL,  who 
carried  him  off  to  France.  The  trinmplt  of  ^e  Fnnch  in  • 
1 500  was  also  the  highest  point  of  the  fortunes  of  their  ally 
Cesar  Borgia,  who  seemed  for  a  while  to  be  cnttplelaly 
successful.  In  this  year  Lonis  made  a  trea^  at  Oranadi, 
by  which  he  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  agreed  to  despoB 
Frederick  of  Naples;  and  in  1501  Louis  made  a  oeoondai-, 
pedition  into  Italy.  Again  all  sewed  easy  at  tk«MtM^l 
and  he  seized  the  kingdom  of  Naples  wiUiont  difiod^ 
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-Ui  ^bOias  oat,  lovevtr,  ■nith  hu  partner  in  tha  bad  bargain, 
|7anlina&d  the  Catholic,  he  Traa  apaedily  avept  oompletely 
(Hit  of  the  penioaoU,  with  torriUe  loaa  ot  hooonr,  men,  and 

WMlth. 

It  now  beoama  neceaaftry  to  artange  for  the  fatore  of 
Fnaoei  Le^  XIL  had  oob  •  duidkier,  CSndi^  and  it 
waa  propoaed  that  alw  akonld  bs  aflSiweed  io  Chatiaa  of 
Aaatria,  the  fntore  itataamas  and  emperor.  Tbia  schema 
fotmad  the  basia  of  the  three  treaties  of  Bloie  (150i). 
In  1500,  by  the  treaty  of  Granada,  Lonia  had  in  fact 
handed  Naplea  orer  to  8puo ;  now  by  the  three  treaties  he 
alienated  hie  best  friends,  the  Yenetiana  and  the  papacy, 
while  ha  in  faet  also  handed  -MiUQ  oyer  to  the  Anstrian 
hoaaa,  together  with  territories  considered  to  be  integral 
parts  of  France.  The  marriage  with  Charlea  oama  to 
nothing;  the  good  sense  of  some,  the  popnlar  feeling  tn  the 
eoaatty,  the  open  expressions  of  the  Statet-Qeneral  of  Tonia 
in  1006,.  worked  against  the  morriiige,  which'  ha3  no  strcmg 
adnoata  except  QnseB  Anne,  i  Claode,  oa  interceadoii  of 
tfio  Estates,  wti  afflaacad  to  Franeia  of  AngooUmcv  Iwr  dis 
tant  eoaain,  the  heir  preanmptin  to  the  tfarone. 

Is  IffOT  Loaii  mam  war  on  Venice ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  fiamous  treaty  <rf  Cambmi  was  fcigned  by 
Oeon;e  of  Amboiso  and  Margaret  of  Austria.  It  waa  an 
■gnemant  for  a  partition  of  the  Venetian  territories, — onfl 
of  tho  most  ehamaleu  pablit;  deeds  in  history.  The  pope, 
the  king  of  Aragoo,  Maximilian,-  Lonia  XIL,  were  each 
to  hare  •  eharei  The  war  was  pushed  on  with  great  vigonr : 
the  battle  of  Agnodello  (Uth  May  1009)  cleared  the  king's 
way  towards  Venice ;  Lonis  waa  received  with  open  arms 
by  the  nortfa^Italiao  towns,  and  pushed  forwards  to  within 
a^^t  of  Venioe.  The  other  piineea  cune  np  on  every 
nde;  lb*  prond  "Queen  of  the  Adriatto^  was  compelled  to 
ihrink  within  bar  walla,  and  wail  tiU'  time  dissuTed  the 
iHgOBw  TUa  waa  not  loDg.  The  pope,  Joliua  IL,  bad  no 
«M  to  hand  northern  Italy  over  to  France ;  he  had  joined 
in  dw  ahaipeless  league  of  Cambrai  beianae  he  wanted  to 
wrest  the  Bomagna  cities  from  Venice,  and  becanse  he 
hoped  entirely^e  destroy  the  ancient  friBudship  between 
Venlee  and  'France.  Successful  in  both  aims,  he  now 
wiUidrew  from  the  league,  made  peace  with  the  Venetians, 
and  stood  forward  as  the  head  of  a  new  Italian  combination, 
with  the  SwiiB  for  his  fighting  men.  The  strife  was  cluee 
and  hot  between  pope  and  king ;  Louis  XII.  lost  hia  chief 
tdvisar  and  friend  Oaorge  of  Ajnboise,  the  splendid  choreh- 
■Bia  of  Uw  age,  thsfreneh  Wtdaey ;  bs  thooght  no  weapon 
bettor  thu  the  dangerons  one  of  a  eoondl,  with  claims 
Mpoaed  to  those  d  the  papacy;  fint  a  national  council  at 
Tonra,  then  an  attempted  general  council  at  Pisa,  were 
•sUed  on  to  resist  the  papal  claims.  In  reply  Julias  IL 
created  the  Holy  League  of  1511,  with  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  the  Venetians,  as 
its  ehief  members,  against  the  French.  Louis  XIL  showed 
vigonr ;  be  sent  his  nephew  Gaston  of  Foil  to  subdue  the 
Romagna  and  threaten  the  Venetian  territories.  At  the 
battle  of  Ravenna  in  1912,  Gaston  won  a  brilliant  victory 
and  lost  his  life.  From  that  moment  disaster  dogged  the 
feotatepa  of  the  Freaeh  in  Italy,  and  before  winter  they  had 
beta  driven  completely  oot  of  the  paainanU ;  the  aneeeoaion 
of  the  liedieetti  pope,  1m  X,  to  Jolioa  IL  aeemed  to 

framiae  the  eootfnnaiiN  d  •  poKcy  hostile  to  France  io 
taly.  Another  attempt  en  nortbera  Italy  proved  bat 
another  failart^  although  now  Louis  XIL,  tattght  by  liis 
mlahapo,  bad  aeenred  ths  alliance  of  Teoice ;  the  disastrous 
defeat  ^  La  Tremoille  near  Novara  (1613)  compiled  the 
Fieaeh  once  more  to  withdraw  beyond  the  Alps.  In  this 
same  yeu-  an  army  under  the  duke  of  Loogneville,  eodea> 
VDUri^  to  relieve  Tharouenne,  besieged  by  the  English  and 
Uaumtlian,  the  emperur-el»r^  was  caught  and  ernshed  at 
Qiiae^ite.  A  divenlon  in  favour  of  Louis  XIL,  mide  by 


Jamee  IV.  of  Sootland,  failed  completely ;  ths  Scottish  king  UU-Uk  ; 
waa  defeated  and  alain  at  Flodden  Field.  While  bis 
northern  frontier  waa  thns  exposed,  Louia  foond  equal' 
danger  threatening  him  on  the  east ;  on  tiiis  side,  however, ' 
he  managed  to  wy  off  the  Svisa  who  had  attacked  the 
duohy  of  Bargapcqr>  He  na  also  reomialed  with  the 
papacy  and  th»  bonie  of  Aaatria.  Early  in  ISli  the 
death  of  Anne  o(  Brittany  bis  spouse,  a  lady  of  high.amU- 
tions,  strong,  artisUc  tastei,  and  humane  feelinga  toward* 
bor  Bretono,  but  a  bad  queen  for  France,  cleared  the  wmy 
for  changoo.  Claude,  the  kin^s  eldest  daughter,  was  now 
definitely  married  to  Francis  of  Angonlime,  and  inveetod 
with  ths  duchy  of  Brittany ;  and  the  king  himkel^ 
still  hoping  for  a  mole  heir  to  succeed  him,  married 
again,  wedding  Mary  Tudor,  the  lovely  young  sister  of 
Henry  VIIL  This  marriage  was  probably  the  chief 
cause  of  his  death,  which  followed  on  New  Tear's  Day 
1615,  Hia  was,*iD  foreign  poli^,  an  inglorious  and  dia* 
aitroua  reign ;  at  hom%  n  time  of  oomfertuid  material  proa' 
perity.  Agricultnre  flooriabed,  the  orta  ot  Italy  came  in, 
though  (save  in  arditectare)  France  could  daim  little 
artlattc  gu»T  of  her  own ;  the  orgsniiation  of  jnatiea  and 
administration  was  earned  oat;  in  letten  and  learning 
France  still  lagged  behind  her  netghbotira. 

The  heir  to  the  crpwn  was  Fronds  of  AngonlAme,  great- TnuudaL 
grandson  of  that  Louis  of  Orleans  who  had  beeu  assassinated . 
■in  the  bod  days^  the  strife  between  BurguildiaQs' and 
Annagnae^  in  1407,  and  great-great-gtandsoa  of  Charlea 
V.  of  France^  He  waa  stiU  very  young,  very  eager  to  be 
king,  veiy  full  of  far-reaching  sdiemes.  Few  things  in 
history  are  more  striking  than  the  sodden  change  at  this 
moment^  from  the  rule  of  middl»«g«d  men  or  (as  men  of 
fifty  wets  then  often  called)  old  men,  to  ths  rule  of  youtlia, 
— from  sagaeioai,  woridly^prodevt  monacdu.to  impulsive 
boys,— from  Henry  TIL  to  Henry  VIII.,  frmn  Louis  XIL 
to  Francis  L,  from  Ferdinand  to  Charles.  On  the  whole 
Francis  L  was  the  least  worthy  of  the  three.  He  woBHisolia^ 
brilliant,  "the  king  of  culture,"  apt  scholar  in  Renaissance **'^4„^ 
art  and  immorality ;  brave  also  and  chivalrous,  so  long  as*" 
the  chivalry  involved  no  self-dental,  for  he  was  also 
thoroughly  selfish,  and  his  perapnal  aims  and  ideals  were 
mean.  HiB  reign  was  to  be  a  reaction  from  that  of  Louis 
Xlf.;  Francis  should  set  the  monarchy  once  more  upright, 
and  secun  its  autocratic  devdopmenb  He  reveroed  hia  , 
pradfeceesoi^B  home  polity,  and  was  hailed  with  wild 
delight  by  the  yoang  nobles^  who  had  found  Loais  XTL 
too  sparing  of  gifts..  Gifts  tiiey  wanted  now,  not  powar; 
and  they  preferred  &  prince  who  gave  while  he  emahed 
them  to  one  who  prudently  forbore  to  give  while  hn 
allowed  them  to  reta\n  their  strength.  The  reputation  of 
Fnncia  L  is  infinitely  beyond  fais  deserts ;  his  reign  waa  a 
real  misfortune  for  France,  and  led  the  way  to  the  terribto 
waste  and  mismanagement  which  mark  her  history  through- 
out the  century.  For  Francis  was  an  altogether  shallow 
por«on :  he  could  nqt  read  the  character  of  his  great 
antagonist  Charles  V.,  nor  the  meaning  of  the  vast  move- 
ment which  was  but  now  banning  to  develop  itself  out 
of,  and  to  take  -the  pUce  of,  the  Renaisaance^  Ha  wasted 
all  iba  eneigias  of  F^nce  on  bootleaa  foreign  wars :  oerer 
has  any  Ind  bean  to  sinned  against  aa  France;  her  vaafc 
weoldi  of  reaonreeo,  her  intelligent  and  thrifty  peoplsb  her 
commanding  central  position,  were  all  ss  nothing  to  her 
mlsn  in  comparison  with  that  njost  wasteful  and  disaitcoua 
of  snares,  a  apirited  foreign  policy. 

From  the  beginning  Francis  chose  his  chief  officen 
unwisely  :  in  Antoine  du  Pn^  hia  new  chancellor,  he  bod 
a  violent  and  lawless  adviser ;  in  Charles  of  Bourbon,  hia 
new  constable,  an  untrustworthy  commander.  Forthwith, 
he  plunged  into  Italian  politics,  bung  detennined  to  nuke 
good  his  staiffi  both  to  Naples  and  to  Milan  ;  bo  made  moot 
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frisBdlj  uiSbgemtoU  vtA  t1i«  •nhdok*  Cluilaa,  Irii 
otore  riTkl,  prominDg  to  Iwlp  him  in  Mcuring,  wheo  th« 
Itimft  cMue,  the,  rut  inlieiituieM  of  bu  two  grtndifBthen, 
UaximiJiui  tbe  emperorelMt;  and  Fcidinand  of  Antgun : 
neTsr  was  s  Ioh  visa  agroHnent  antand  so.  Thia  done, 
tlia  Italian  war  bagan ;  Francis  doacandod  into  Italy,  and 
won  tka  brilliant  battle  of  Utrignano,  hi  which  the  French 
chivalry  crushed  the  Swiss burghen  and  peasant  merceoanes. 
The  French  than  overran  the  north  of  Italy,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  VoDetiaaa,  carried  all  before  them.  But 
tha  triniiphi  of  the  awntd  wan  apaadily  wraated  from  him 
by  tha  uioitDeaa  ot  the  politiciu;  in  on  interview  with 
Lm>  X.  nt  Bologna,  Fnoda  bartered  the  libei^  ot  the 
OalUeui  C!hardi  far  Aadawj  adTantagea  in  Italy;  the 
Pragmatio  S*nctioa>  ei  Boorgaa^  which  now  for  nearly  a 
cantoiy  had  secured  to  ttie  Chnrch  of  France  independence 
in  the  choice  of  her  chief  officers,  was  replaced  by  a  concor- 
dat, whereby  the  king  allowed  the  papacy  once  more  to 
drain  the  wealth  of  the  Church  of  France,  while  the  pope 
allowed  the  king  almost  autocratic'  power  over  it  He 
was  to  ^point  to  all  benefices,  with  exception  of  a  few 
privileged  offices ;  the  pope  was  no  longer  to  be  threatened 
With  general  eouncils^  while  he  ahoold  receive  again  the 
annatea  of  t^  dinreb. 

Tha  yaais  which  foUowed  this  briUuntly-disaatrous  open- 
ing brought  little  good  to  France.  In  1516  the  death  of 
'  Ferdinand  tlie  Catholic  placed  Charles  on  the  throne  of. 
Spain;  in  1519  the  death  of  Maximilian  t%nw  open  to  the 
young  princes  the  most  daxsling  prixe  of  human  ambition, 
tlis  headship  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Freocia  I., 
Charles,  and  Henry  Till,  were  all  candidatea  for  the  votes 
of  the  seven  electors,  though  the  last  never  aerionaly  entered 
the  lists. '  The  struggle  lay  between  Francis,  the  brilliant 

Soong  prin<^  whoaeemed  to  represent  the  new  opinions  in 
teratnre  nnd  art,  and  Charles  of  Anstria  and  Spain,  who 
was  as  yet  unknown  and  despised,  and,  from  his  eduntion 
nnder  the  virtuous  and  acholaatie  Adrian  of  Vtreeht^  was 
thought  likely  to  represent  the  older  and  leaetiMiary 
upinions  of  the  clergy.  After  a  long  and  sharp  competition, 
the  great  prise  fell  to  Charles,  henceforth  known  to  history 
01  that  great  monarch  and  emperor  Charles  Y. 

The  rivalry  between  the  princes  eonld  not  cease  there. 
Charles,  as  representative  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  claimed 
all  that  had  been  lost  when  Charles  the  Bold  fell;  and  in 
1C21  war  broke  out  between  him  and  Francis,  the  first  of 
a  series  of  struggles  between  the  two  rivals.  While  the 
king  wasted  the  resources  of  his  country  on  these  wan,  bis 
prond  and  unwise  mother,  Lontsa  ot  Savoy,  guifled  by 
Antoins  da  Frat,  ruled,  to  Uw  sorrow  of  all,  at  home.  Tha 
war  bnwgUt  bo  gloiy  with  it :  on  Uis  Hen^  frontier  a 
|ilace  or  two  was  taken;  io  Biscay  FontanbiafeU  before  the 
ftrms  of  France;  in  ItaJy  Francis  bod  to  meet  a  new  league 
of  pope  and  emperor,  and  his  troops  were  swept  completely 
out  of  the  MilanesB.  In  the  midst  of  all  came  the  defection 
of  that  great  prince  the  Constable  Bourjiun,  head  of  the 
juunger  branch  of  the  Boorbou  hojJe,  the  must  powerful 
feudal  lord  in  France.  Loaise  of  Savoy  lud  enraged  and 
«(ffended  him,  or  he  her ;  the  king  slighted  him,  and  in 
1523  the  constable  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Charles  V. 
nnd  Henry  VIIL,  and,  taking  flight  into  Italy,  joined  the 
Sliaoiards  under  Lannoy.  Tbe  nench,  who  had  again  in- 
vadsd  the  Mibosse,  were  again  driven  oat  in  1524 ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  inenruona  of  the  imperialists  into  Pieardy, 
Provsnee,  and  the  eoath<«ast  wsre  all  complfts  failures. 
Encouraged  by  the  repalae  of  Bourbon  from  Marseilles, 
Francis  I.  once  more  crossed  the  Alps,  and  overran  a  great 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Po ;  at  the  siege  of  Pavla  he  was 
attacked  by  Foscara  and  Bourbon,  utteily  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  (24th  February  1625);  the  broken  remnants 
td  the  French  were  awe^it  out  of  Ituy  at  once,  and  Francis 


L  waa  eartisd  into  Sp^n,  a  captive  at  Madrid.  HisUM 
mother,  best  in  ad  versify,  behaved  with  high  pride  and  b|irit; 
she  overawed  disaffection,  mode  preparations  for  raustr 
ance,  looked  out  for  friends  on  every  side.  Hsd  Francis 
been  in  truth  a  hero,  he  might  even  as  a  prisoner  have  bald 
his  own ;  but  he  was  aaable  to  bear  the  monotony  of  eon 
fioemen^  sud  longed  for  the  pleasures  of  Franca  On  tki> 
mean  nature  Charles  V.  easily  werked,  and  made  the 
captive  monarch  sign  the  treaty  of  Madrid  (January  14, 
1526), — a  compact  which  Fraocia  meant  to  break  as  soob 
as  ha  could,  for  ha  kneir  neitbar  heroism  nor  good  faith. 
Tha  breafy  stipulated  diat  Francis  should  give  op  the  dscby 
ot  Bargandy  to  Chades,  and  many  Elttaor  ol  Vortngsl, 
Chariss's  aister ;  that  Fraods  should  also  abandon  hit 
claims  on  Flanders,  Milan,  and  Naples,  and  ahonld  pbea 
two  sons  in  the  emperor's  hands  as  hostages.  Following 
the  precedent  of  Louis  XI.  in  the  ease  of  Normandy,  h« 
summoned  an~  assembly'  of  nobles  and  the  parliament  of 
Paris  to  Cognac,  where  tliey  declared  the  ceasioa  of 
Burgundy  to  be  tmpoasible.  He  refused  to  setum  to 
Spain,  abd  made  alliances  wherever  ha  could, — with  th* 
pope,  with  Venice,  Milan,  and  England.  The  next  year 
saw  the  Bbin  of  tliis  league  in  the  disoomfitura  of  Clement 
VIL  and  the  sack  of  Buna  by  the  Qerman  metcoDaiics 
under  Bourbon,  who  waa  killed  in  the  assanlt  The  war 
went  on  till  1529,  when  Francis  having  lost  two  armies  in 
it,  and  gained  nothing  but  loss  and  harm,  waa  willing  for 
peace ;  Charies  V.,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Turks, 
was  not  less  willisg;  and  in  August  1529  the  famous 
Treaty  of  Cambrai,  "the  Ladies'  Peace,"  was.sgreed  tobjn* 
Margaret  of  Austria  and  Louise  of  Savoy. 
V.  gave  np  all  claim  on  tba  duchy  of  Bnrgnndy,  he  had^"^ 
secured  to  himself  Flanders  and  Artoii,  and  had  eoltrcly 
cleared  French  influences  out  of  Italy,  which  now  becane 
firmly  fixed  nnder  the  imperial  band,  as  n  connecting  Itok 
between  hie  Spanish  and  hiaOsnnan  possessions.  Francis 
kat  groaad  and  credit  by  theao  anccesaive  tnaliea,  eonceived 
in  bad  faith,  and  not  honestly  carried  wat  Hia  whole 
policy,  throughout,  was  tortuous  and  nn|prtua;  bs  was 
misled  by  sliuwy  advautsges,  and  not  snffiaently  ssgacioai 
to  discern  his  trae  interests.  He  had  in  fact  little  gia^  ol 
the  great  movemrnia  of  liis  age,  and  floated  to  and  fro ; 
neither  from  the  enthusioim  of  the  Reformation,  nor  froai 
the  instinctive  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  nor  even  from  the 
threatening  power  of  Charles,  could  be  sncceed  in  creating 
for  himself  a  consistent  and  honourable  policy.  His  Italian 
ambitions  proved  a  faul  hindrance  to  his  reign ;  in  hofm 
of  recovering  Milan,  for  example  be  let  Cfaariaa  ddade 
bim,  and  displeased  his  naturolalliea.  Uia  fereigsalliaacca 
were  insecure ;  he  would  not  evoka  the  sympathy  and  help 
of  his  own  people. 

No  sooner  had  the  treaty  of  Cambrai  been  efibctaol  ta 
bringing  his  sonk  back  to  France,  than  Francis  began  to 
look  out  for  new  pretexts  and  meaoa  for  war.  Affisin  were 
not  nnpromising.  His  mother's  death  in  1531  left  him  in 
possession  of  a  huge  fortune,  which  she  had  wrung  from 
defenceless  France ;  the  powers  which  were  js^m  of 
Austria,  the  Turk,  the  English  king,  the-  membeia  of  the 
Smalkald  league,  all  looked  to  Francis  as  their  kader; 
Clement  VII.,  though  his  misfortunes  bad  throva  him 
into  the  amueror's  hands,  was  not  onwilliDf  to  treat  with 
Francs;  and  in  1533  by  tlie  compact  ot  Hanailles  Ihs 
pops  broks  np  the  fHendship  between  Francia  ^ad  Hniy 
Vlil.,  whitv  he  married  hU  uieca  Catherine  de'  Madid  toOMb*- 
Henry,  the  second  son  of  Francis.  This  compact  was  a  lesl 
disaster  to  France;  the  promised  dowry  of  Catherine,— 
certain  Italian  cities,— was  never  paid,  and  the  deslh  of 
Clement  VIL  in  1534  made  tlie  political  alliance  with  the 
papacy  a  failure.  The  inflneuce  of  CaUterine  aiiteteSaad 
etmplad  Fraacb  history  fur  half  a  eentoij.  Prapultpw 
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Ik  vftrmnfcoB;  Fnneis  mado  a  uaw  ich«m«  fur  a  natioiutl 
amy,  thoogh  in  ^netk*  ha  prafemd  tha  tynvt'*  um,  the 
fonigB  BMMBur^.  FroB  hu  dMj  till  tha  BaTolnUoa  tha 
Fmieh  army  was  laigaly  compowd  of  bodiat  of  meo 
Mnptad  oat  ofoUiar  couotriaa,  efiiafly  from  Svilmlaitd  or 
Uamiaaj. 

Wliila  tha  emperor  strove  to  appease  tbe  Proteatant 
princei  of  Oermaay  hj  the  peace  of  ^adan  (1531),  Fraocu 
atreDgthened  binueU  with  a  definite  alliaDce  with  SuUiuan; 
and  when  on  the  death  of  Francesco  Sforxa,  duke  of  Uilan, 
who  left  no  htin,  Charlee  seited  the  dochy  ai  it«  over-lord, 
Fraocia,  after  K^e  bootleu  negotiation,  declared  war  on 
hta  great  rinl  (1936).  His  nanal  fortanaa  pnfailed  ao 
long  aa  ba  waathe  attacking  party :  hia  foceas  war*  soon 
awapt  oat  of  KadaiOBt,  and  tha  amparor  oarriad  tlia  war 
orar  tba  frontier  into  Provenea.  That  alao  failed,  and 
Charles  was  fain  to  withdraw  after  great  loeaea  into  11.1)7. 
Th»  defence  of  Prorence — a  defence  which  took  the  form  of 
a  ruthless  destruction  of  all  its  resources— had  been  eu- 
troatad  to  Aone  of  Montmorency,  who  beacaforward  bocanie 
lionatable  of  France,  and  eaartod  great  inBaence  over  Francis 
L  ^unigh  these  two  campaigns,  the  French  in  Italy  and 
tha  Jmperislist  in  Provence,  hod  equally  failed  in  153S, 
peace  did  not  follow  till  when,  after  the  terrible  de- 
feat of  Ferdinand  of  Austria  by  the  Turks,  Cliarles  was 
ansiona  to  have  free  ttaad  in  Qennany.  Under  (ha  medio- 
tioit  of  Fani  IIL  the  agreamant  of  Nice  waa  coiqa  to,  vhidi 
tBclnded  a  tan  yeaia'  tmea,  and  tha  abandonmant  by 
Fraocia  of  all  hia  foreign  alliea  and  aims.  He  aaemed  a 
vhfle  to  luve  fallen  eompletety  ander  the  infiuence  of  the 
aagaclooa  emperor.  Ha  gave  way  entirely  to  the  church 
party  of  the  time,  a  party  headed  by  gloomy  Henry,  now 
daophin,  who  never  loet  the  impress  of  hia  Spanish 
captivity,  and  by  the  constable  Anne  of  Uontmoreocy ;  for 
a  time  the  artistic  or  Renaissance  par^,  i^spreaented  by  Anue 
duchaaa  of  ]^tampes  an'd  Catherine  de'  Medici,  fell  into  dis- 
favoar.  The  emperor  even  ventured  to  pass  through 
FiaBce,  oa  liia  way  Itfm  Spain  to  the  Netherlanda.  .  All 
ttia  frieodsbiis  howevarf  faQ  to  duat,  wbaa  it  was  foand 
Oat  Chariaa  raf  uaad  to  iniraat  tha  duke  of  Odaans,  the 
aaeond  son  of  Fraacia,  with  tha  dacbjr  el  Milan,  and  when 
A*  •mperoi'a  aewnd  ezpaditioii  against  tha  aea  power  of 
tha  Tartca  had  proved  a  complete  faila^^  and  Ctiarlaa  had 
returned  to  Spa^n  with  loss  of  all  hia  fleet  and  army. 
Than  Francis  hesitated  no  longer,  and  declared  war  agaiuai 
him  (19tl).  The  shock  the  emperor  had  snfTered  inspirited 
an  his  foea ;  theealtan  and  the  Proteatant  Oermon  prin'cos 
ware  all  eager  for  war ;  the  iuflaence  of  Anne  of  Jlout- 
morsDcy  bad  to  give  way  before  that  of  tbe  house  of  Qaise, 
that  frontier^family,  hiJf  French  half  German,  which  was 
deatioad  to  play  a  large  part  in  tha  troubled  history  of  tlie 
eonuog  half-eantury.  Claude,  duke  of  Ooisc,  a  veteran  of 
tha  sariiait  daya  of  Fraueii^  wu  vehemently  opposed  10 
Chariaa  tod  this  Anstro-Spanish  power,  and  ruled  in  tha 
Idn^a  eonndU  Tbia  last  war  was  aa  miacliievoua  aa  ita 
predeeaason :  no  great  battlea  were  fonglit ;  in  the  frontier 
affairs  tha  eombatania  were  about  eqiudly  fortunate ;  the 
battle  of  OerisoUeft,  'won  by  the  French  under  Enghien 
(1944),  waa  the  only  eonaidenbla  success  thoy  hsd,  and 
even  that  was  almoat  barren  of  raanlts,  for  tlie  danger  to 
nortliem  Prance  was  imminent ;  Utare  a  combined  invasion 
had  been  riannad  and  partly  executed  by  Charles  and 
Haary  VXlL;  tad  tba  eountiy,  almoat  ondafend^  waa  at 
tbair  mor^.  Tbe  two  monarchal  however,  distntsted  one 
saotbar;  and  Charles  T.,  aoxions  about  Qennany,  sent  to 
Vfaacis  propoaab  for  peace  from  Crespy  Convrant,  near 
IsaOt  where  he  had  halted  his  army ;  Francis,  almoat 
in  deapair,  gladly  atde  term^  with  him.  The  king  gave 
ap  his  daima  <m  Flanders  and  Art(»a,  tlte  emperor  hta  on 
lha.  doshy  of  Buignndy;  the  king  abandoned  hia  old 


Keapjlitan  ambition,  ani'Charlea  pruniiad  one  of  theuu-if. 
princesaoa  at  tha  house  of  Austria,  with  Milan  sa  hoi 
dower,  'to  the  doka  of  Orleans,  second  sou  of  Franeis.  The 
dake  dying  next  year,  tliis  porUou  of  the  agreement  was 
not  carried  out  The  peace  of  Crespy,  which  ended  the- 
wars  between  tlie  two  groat  rivals,  was  signed  in  autumn, 
1M4,  and  like  the  wars  wludi  ted  to  it  was  indecikiva 
and  lame.  Charles  learnt  that  with  all  his  great  power  he 
could  nut  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  Franco ;  Franca  onght  to 
have  Icumt  tltat  she  was  very  weak  for  foreign  conquest, 
aiul  that  her  true  business  was  to  consolidate  and  dsvelo^t 
li«r  (xtwer  at  home.  Heury-VlII.  deemed  himself  wronged 
by  this  independent  action  on  the  part  uf  Charles,  who  alao 
had  his  grievancea  with  tha  English  monarch ;  he  atood 
out  till  1546,  and  than  made  peace  with  Fraacia,  with  tha 
aim  of  forming  a  fredi  combination  against  ChailM.  In 
the  midst  of  new  projects,  and  much  activity,  tiie  marrer  of 
man's  pluta  come  on  the  scene,  and  carried  off  in  the  soma 
year,  1317,  the  English  king  and  Franeis  L,  leaving  Clurloa 
V.  undispute  I  arbiter  of  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Id  this  same 
year  he  also  crushed  tlie  Protestant  princes  at  the  battle 
of  MQhIberg. 

Francis  reigned  long  enough  to  have  been  oble  to  doTne  cbai* 
much  for  France,  and,  fullowiog  Louis  XII,  might  have^^**' 
been  anther  "  father  of  his  country,*  setting  it  in  the  wayft^n 
of  tma  gnuidenr  and  prosperity.  And  Kuuetluag  of  this  « 
ha  aeemed  to  aea.  Ue  liked  in  the  gnat  movements  of  tlie 
up  to  toka  that  middle  eonrss  which  commend*  ilself  to 
France  :  like  France  herssU  lie  wishsd  to  be  Catholii  auil 
yet  to  become  champion  of  the  BeftmneJ  ^use ;  he  loved 
letters  and  art ;  ha  was  a  brilliant  and  chivalrous  peraonoga, 
who  hod  the  French  qualities  atrungly  marked  in  cliaracter 
and  action.  His  peo|ile  felt  that  be,  in  the  main,  repre> 
sented  thera ;  they  honoured  and  loved  him  aa  a  jmrt  of 
themselves.  They  accepted  their  position  as  a  united 
notion, — united,  that  is,  nnder  a  master  who  offero^them 
no  Gonstitntiouol  rights  or  ItbertiM ;  it  wss  enough  for 
them  that  their  master  was  good-natnred  and  lundly;  his 
vices  aud  weakneaias  wars  litda  blamed^  and  much  , 
followed.  Hiatory  will  recnd  that  ba  waa  mean  and  aoIf> 
ish,  false  and  licantioaa,  and  that,  if  he  knew  what  waa 
tho  nobler  path  for  himself  and  his  country,  he  could  not 
rise  to  the  heroism  of  following  it,  when  to  do  so  demanded 
self-deniaL  History  ougiit  aUo  to  remember  that  he  waa 
pitted  agaioat  the  ablest  statesman  of  his  age,  and  that  lia 
was  colled  on,  with  insufficient  knowledge  and  etrengtli, 
to  defend  the  liberties  of  Europe  against  an  overwhelming 
power.  That  he  failed  to  choose  the  right  weapons,  that 
he  /uilod  to  make  the  best  ose  of  the  weapons  he  did  take 
up, — this  was  the  real  weakness  of  his  life.  His  reign  filled 
tliuse  years  in  which  Benoissance  passed  into  RefonnKlion 
—  in  whieh  tlie  newonthuiUsm  for  art  and  Isttora  made  tha 
way  rrody  fur  a  more  grave  and  solemo  anthnaiaam  in  reli* 
giuii,  an  anthusiaam  which  in  its  atmplor  aide  umed  at  re- 
storing purity  of  faith  and  nanners,  while  in  its  mor* 
extreme  developments  k  mixed  itself  np  withhold  political 
theories,  or  with  a  cooacmnation  of  all  that  learning  and 
culture  could  do  fur  human  life.  Under  the  direct  king* 
ship  of  God,  men  believed  that  all  the  older  usages,  restrio- 
tioni,  and  political  principles  of  life  were  ont  of  place.  Tlia 
Anabaptists  carried  out,  in  hanh  developments,  many  of  tlia 
ideas  procldmad  half  a  century  before  by  Savonarola  at 
Floreoca  Now,  in  the  hiatory  of  France  no  princitde 
appears  so  woll-aatablished  at  thia,  that  ahe  aver  "sabord- 
inatad  her  religiona  (edingt  to  bar  political  tatarsita."  Ik 
ii  almnst  as  generally  tma  that  her  political  interests  wank 
ever  subordinated  to  tbe  penonal  intereiti  of  her  leaders.; 
Con«eqnently,  wo  shall  always  expect  to  find  very  littl^ 
movement  of  public  opinion  in  Franca,  and  only  a  waak 
iaflnsDGs  of  raligions  acDlUBaat  on  ths  goQual  currant  of 
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IMT.  aflhin;  ve  bTiiII  also  find  licr  appnciatioo  of  political 
iuterestB  weak  and  ill-informed,  faer  desire  for  aelf-goTem- 
ment  at  home  as  dimlf  felt  as  her  desirs  for  a  right  policy 
abroad ;  and  lastly,  we  shall  see  that  for  age*  her  history  is 
the  history  of  men  not  of  inititations,  and  tfast  her  worst 
atruggles  are  caused  by  personal  nut  national  qasstiona  It 
ia  one  of  the  grand  results  of  the  Bevolution  that  it  raised 
Fmoee'from  this  vicious  moral  and  mental  state,  iatrodacing 
the  role  of  idsas  and  opinions,  and  the  general  partiet],iatii>n 
of  eititens  in  tlieir  own  affaiia, 
mjVu  '     1°  I'll*  Francia  L  the  court  looked  not  onkindly 

B^or-  on  the  Refomerj,  more  partienlarly  in  the  earlier  yeen, 
fsil^^^n  *bile  the  new  opinions  were  mostly  those  of  Lather. 
Ttaaoe.  klargaret,  the  king's -sister,  the  daehees  of  IBtampei,  his 
miatrpss,  Ren^e  of  France,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  who 
took  Clement  Uarot  la  her  secrelsry,  and  was  a  declared 
Trotestant, — all  thess  ladies  ^wtronized  and  protected  the 
V-sformera,  The  king  himself,  regardiug  them  as  a  people 
liaring  ideas  and  some  education  and  enlightenment,  wes 
well  inclined  towards  them  for  a  time.  Later  on,  the 
«xee8scs  of  the  image-breakers,  and  the  tendency  of  some  of 
theu  to  depreciate  carnal  learning,  entirely  alienated  him 
from  them.  He  never  had  any  religious  sympathy  with 
them ;  and  though  both  he  and  his  mother  sided  in  the 
'beginning  with  the  learned  world  egainst  the  monks  and 
'  **li7poentei^"aa  Louise  of  Savoy  calls  them,  they  never  were 
iatarestad  io  thoie  theological  questions  which,  though  they 
might  aeem  to  them  often  to  deganerato  into  noneauiog 
anbtiaties,  atill  in  reality  gave  to  the  Mtormiug  movement 
ita  true  strength.  The  nobles  went  with  the  conit,  and 
beyond  it  About  half  the  great  familica  with  more  or  lees 
'vame^oesa  adopted  the  Roformed  opinions,  and  that  more 
apeoiallyin  tbeirsecond  or  Cslvioistic  development  With 
them  went  a  not  ineonsidotable  body  of  the  upper  clergy. 
VTit^  these  strong  elements  in  its  fsvour,  hqw  did  the 
Rsforuation  come  to  fail  in  France  I  It  failed,  first  because 
the  general  body  of  the  people  took  absolutely  no  interest 
in  the  matter ;  no  popular  feeling  bad  been  aroosed ;  no 
'  disoontant  with  either  the  clergy  or  the  monasteries 
•listed;  and  the  people,  uneducated  and  unused  to  political 
■controversy  or  expression,  wen  in  fact  never  called  on  to 
fom  a  judgment  in  the  mattar.  Persuiial  religion,  or  per- 
aonal  judgment  is  to  theological  queitiona,  even  in  their 
mora  praetieat  bearings,  was  but  little  known  or  cared  for 
lin  Frapce.  And  thia  was  true  not  only  of  the  people,  but 
of  the  nobles  nod  tbe  oourt.  There  was,  too,  a  wanl^uf  that 
wholesome  cathartic  effect  which  the  Reformation  worked 
w1iewh,ere ;  men's  lives  became  no  pnrer,  the  family  relation 
was  not  strengthened,  and  from  the  moral  side  the  move- 
jnent  was  a  failure  also.  Lastly,  France  hat  few  great 
citiei  though  many  small  oues,  and  her  cities  had  little  or 
no  nss  of  inde{iendence  of  thought  and  opiniott  Tbe 
towns  were  much  divided  ;  the  capital,  with  its  preponder- 
ating influence,  was  distinctly  hoetile  to  the  Reformers. 
The  Champagne  towns,  specially  Meauz,  showed  themselves 
favourable  to  the  new  opinions  ;  io  the  rest  of  France  they 
iiad  little  sway ;  tbe  peraiateut  piety  of  the  hill  conntry  of 
the  aouth-eask  and  aonth  waa  as  entirely  independent  pbeno- 
Aienon,  which  teemed  to  exert  very  little  inflneaee  on  the 
rest  of  France.  In  the  later  days  of  Francis  L,  ths  politico- 
JvlipooB  movement  connected  with  the  name  of  Cnlvin, 
the  series  of  ideas  which  fwrned  tbe'baiia  of  Latin  Pro- 
testantism, OS  distinct  from  the  Germanie  movement  of 
the  north,  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  south  and  west 
of  France.  It  wsa  warmly  welcomed  by  the  dissitleats  of 
Dauphiny,  the  CeTennofl,  the  Garonne  valley;  the  nobles 
alto  adopted  it  with  eiitliueiasm.  It  became  a  disruptive 
force  in  France.  While  Paris  and  northom  France  cling  to 
the  old  opinions,  round  which  a  good  number  of  the  great 
families  group  themielvet,  Poitou  and  the  western  provincea 


are  the  home  of  the  new  ideaa  in  Mnreh  and  atfttn,  thitjua-m. 
utter  opiniona  which  combine  reform  In  nligioa  with  ufato- 
cratic  and  r^ublican  viewa  in  polities  'Franca  thva  divided 
falls  a  prey  to  eivQ  war. 

Henry  II.,  who  aucceeded  in  15i7,  **had  all  tbe  fanltaHeoir 
of  his  father,  with  %  weaker  mind ";  and  as  strength  of °- 
mind  was  not  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Francia  I.,  we 
may  imagine  how  little  firmnesa  there  waa  in  the  gloomy 
king  who  now  reigned.  Party  spirit  ruled  at  court  Heniy  psrtoi 
IL,  with  his  ancient  mistress  iJiana  of  Poitiero,  were  at  theatcooit 
head  of  one  party,  that  of  the  strict  Catholics,  and  wera 
supported  by  old  Anne,  of  Montmoreney,  nioat  nnlacky  of 
soldiers,  most  fanatical  of  Cathotleo,  and  ths  Goiac^  who 
chafed  a  good  deal  under  the  atem  ivie  the  eoantaUa. 
This  party  had  almost  azttngniahed  its  antagonitta;  is  the 
Rtrusglo  of  the  mistressei,  tbe  pions  and  teamed  Anna  of 
Etampee  had  to  give  plaee^to  imperioua  Diana.  Oathertna, 
the  queen,  was  content  to  bide  her  time,  watching  with 
Italian  coolness  the  game  as  itSrent  on  ;  of  no  ecooont  beaids 
her  rival,  and  yet  qaite  sure  to  have  her  day,  and  ready  to 
play  parties  against  one  another.  Meanwhile,  aha  broo^t 
to  her  royal  husband  ten  eickly  children,  moet  of  whom 
died  young,  and  three  wore  the  crown.  Of  the  many  bad 
things  she  did  for  Fnnoo,  that  wu  perhapa  among  tha 
wont 

On  tbe  acceseion  of  Henry  11.  the  dnchy  of  Brittany 
finally  loet  even  nominal  independence ;  Iw  neit  got  Ae 
hand  of  Mery  qneen  of  Scota.  then  hat  five  yeara  old,  forMsir 
the  dauphin  Franela;  abe  wu  carried  over  to  Fmnea^  '"'S^'' 
being  by  birth  half  a  Ouiae,  by  edocatiMi  and  fntamti  of 
her  nurried  life  she  became  ontirel/  French.  It  wu  a 
great  tridmpb  for  Henry,  for  the  protector  Somtnct  had 
laid  hu  plana  to  secure  her  for  young  Edward  VL;  it  was 
even  more  a  trinmph  for  the  Guises,  who.  saw  opened  out 
a  broad  and  clear  field  for  their  ambition. 

At  first  Henry  II.  showed  no  deaire  for  war,'  and  teemed 
to  shrink  from  rivolry  or  collision  with  Charles  V.  «He 
would. not  listen  to  Paul  IIL,  who,  in  his  anxiety  after  tbe 
fall  of  ths  Proteetent  power  in  Germany  in  1547,  urged 
him  to  reeist  the  emperor't  triumphsnt  advance ;  he  aeemed 
to  show  a  dread  of  war,  even  among  hit  neigbbonra.  Aftw 
he  had  won  hia  advantage  over  Edward  TL,  be  eacnped  the 
war  which  teemed  almrat  inevitable,  recoverod  Bonlogne 
from  the  Englieh  by  a  money-payment,  and  suoothod  the 
way  for  peace  between  England,  and  SeotlaDd  He  tod 
much  interest  in  the  rellgiona  qneaUon,  and  treated  the 
Calviuiste  with  greit  severity ;  be  was  also  occupied  by 
troubles  in  the  south  and  west  of  Franco.  Meanwhile 
a  new  pope,  Julius  III.,  was  tbe  weak  dependant  of  the 
emperor,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  head  left  for  any  naovo- 
nient  sgainst  the  universal  domination  of  Charles  V.  His 
career  from  1647  to  lfi52  was,  to  all  appearance,  a  triom- 
phal  march  of  unbroken  sn'ccesa.  Yet  Germany  waa  far 
from  acquiescence  ;  the  priucee  were  atill  discontented  and 
n-t(tchful;  even  Ferdinand  vi  Austria,  hit  brother,  waa 
offended  by  the  emperor't  anxiety  to  secure  everything, 
even  the  imperial  crown,  for  hia  aon  Philip;  Maurice  of  * 
Saxony,  tltat  great  prublem'of  the  age,  vu  |waparing  for 
a  second  treachery,  or,  it  may  be,  for  a  patriotic  cffbrt 
TSteso  German  malconteuts  now  appealed  to  Henty  for  help ; 
and  at  last  Henry  aeemed  inclined  to  come.  -  He  had 
lately  mads  alliance  with  Eodaod,  and  in  1SS3  fonnod  n 
league  at  Chambord  with  tbe  Qarman  princea ;  the  old  coo- 
uoxion  with  the  Turk  was  alto  talked  of.  Tbt  Oannana 
agreed  to  allow  him  to  hold  (at  imMrial  vicar,  not  as  king 
of  France),  the  "  three  bishopnce,"  Metx,  Verdon,  and  Tool; 
he  als)  assumed  a  protectorate  over  the  spiritoal  pfiaea, 
tlioee  great  bishniu  end  afoctors  of  the  Rhine,  whoae  rtake 
in  the  empire'  was  so  important  The  general  Iio«a-ot 
French  foreign  politics  an  all  here  clearly  marked    in  thia 
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Heni7  II.  is  tbe  foreruKner  of  Hnrjr  IV.  and  of  Looii 
XIV.;  the  imporitl  poUtiu  of  Napoleoa  attrt  from  mnclt 
tlis  Bams  lioea ;  .the  proclamationa  of  Napoleon  'ill.  before 
tlw  Fraoco-Gorman  war  aeeoiod  like  thin  ccboes  of  tlie 
Munci 

Early  in  IS£3  Maarice  of  Saxony  atruck  liia  great  blow 
ot  his  master  in  the  Tyrol,  destroying  in  an  instant  all  tb« 
•mperur's  plana  for  tlie  anppression  of  Lutheran  opinions, 
and  the  rennion  <rf  Qormany  in  a  Catholie  empire ;  and 
vhilo  Charles,  V.  fled  tor  liia  Ufa,  Henry  II.  with  a  splendid 
srmy  crossed  the  frontien  of  Lorraine.  Anna  of  Mnit- 
morsney,  whose  opposition  to  the  war  hod  been  oTrntome 
by  the  OuiieB,  who  warmly  desired  to  see  a  French  pre- 
dominance  in  Lorraine,  was  sent  forward  to  reduce  Mett. 
and  qaickly  got  that  important  city  into  his  hands ;  Toul 
and  Verdaa  soon  opened  their  gates,  and  were  secured,  in 
reality  if  not  in  name,  to  Franca.  Eager  tv  undertake  a 
protectorate  of  the  Rhine,  Henry  11.  tried  also  to  ky  hands 
on  Strasburg;  the  citizeua,  however,  resisted,  and  he  had 
to  withdraw ;  the  same  fate  befell  his  troops  in  an  attempt 
on  Spires.  Still  Met2  aod  tbe  line  of  thft  Vosgcs  mountains 
fpmed  a  splendid  acquisition  for  France.  The  French 
army*  learing  atrong  garrisons  in  Lorraine,  withdrew 
tlur^ngh  Lnzembttis and  the  northern  frontier;  itaVemain- 
iog  a^wta  ware  few  and  mean,  (or  the  one  gleam  of  good 
fortune  enjoyed  by  Anne  of  Uontmoreacy,  who  waa  nnwise 
and  arrogant,  and  a  most  inefficient  commander,  soonF 
deserted  him.  Charles  V.,  aa  aoon  aa  lie  conld  gather 
forces,  laid  siege  to  MetE,  but,  after  nearly  three  montlia 
of  late  autumnal  operations,  was  fain  to  break  up  and  with- 
draw, baffled  and  With  loss  of  half  hia  army,  acrooa  the 
Rhine. ,  Though  some  success  attended  his  anua  on  the 
northern  frontier,  it  waa  of  no  permanent  ralne :  the  loos 
of  Metz,  and  the  failure  io  the  attempt  to  take  it,  proved 
to  the  worn-out  empaior  that  the  My  of  hia  power  and 
opportunity  waa  paab  Tlis  coBdnnons  of  tbe  diet  of 
Angaborg  in  1550  aetUed  for  half  a  centuy  the  itroggle 
between  Lutheran  and  Cathdic^  hot  Mttled  it  in  a  way 
not  at  all  to  his  mind ;  for  it  was  tha  lafegoard  vt  princaly 
intoraats  against  hu  plaus  for  an  imperial  unity.  Weary 
of  the  kning  strife,  yearning  for  ease,  ordered  by  his 
pl^idans  to  withdraw  from  active  life,  Charles  in  the 
coarse  ci  1555  and  155S  resigned  all  his  great  lordships 
and  titles,  leaving  Philip  his  son  to  succeed  him  in  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Spain,  and  liis  brother  Ferdinand  of 
Aoatoia  to  wear  in  hia  stead  the  imperial  diadem.  Tliese 
great  changes  sundered  a  while  the  interests  of  Austria  from 
those  (tfJ^B. 

Henry  aBdoaronred  to  take  advantige  of  the  cheek  in 
the  fwtnlns  of  bis  antagonists ;  ha  sent  Anns  of  Mont- 
rnnen^  to  support  Qupard  Coligny,  the  admiral  of 
Ftanee^  in  Ficardy,  and  in  harmony  with  Paul  IV.,  iu- 
■tmeted  Fraocis,  dnke  of  Quise,  to  enter  Italy  to  oppose 
the  duke  of  Ajn.  Ai  of  old,  the  French  arms  at  first 
carried  all  before  thnn,  and  Ouiae  deeming  himself.h9>r  to 
the  crown  of  Naples  (for  he  was  tlie  eldest  great  grandson 
of  Rend  II.,  titular  king  of  Naples)  poshed  eagerly  forward 
as  far  aa  the  AbnizzL  There  he  was  met  and  outgeneraled 
by  Aifi^who  drove  him  back  to  Rome,  whence  he  waa  new 
laeallad  by  urgent  summons  to  France;  for  the  great 
^iMiter  of  Quentiii  had  lud  Paris  itself  opui  to  tlie 
MMuK  of  an  eatorprialng  enemy  With  the  departors  of 
Dhiise  from  Italy  the  age  of  the  Italian  expeditions  comes 
to  Ml  end.  On  the  northern  side  of  tbe  realm  things  liad 
gtmo  jost  as  badly.  Philibert  of  Savoy,  commanding  for 
niilip  with  Spanish  and  English  troops,  marched  into 
Aanee  as  far  aa  to  the  Somme,  and  laid  aetge  to  St  Qnentio, 
which  was  bravely  defended  by  Admiral  Coligny.  Anne 
of  Uootnuwency,  coming  up  to  teliave  the  place,  managed 
Ui  Bonnmts  so  elnmi^  that  ha  was  caught  bj  Ctmnt 


Egnoot  and  tbe  Flemish  hom^  and  with  incrediblyiHT-sOk 
small  loss  to  the  couquemrs,  was  utterly  runted  (1557). 
Montmorency  himself  and  a  crowd  of  nobles  anci  soldiers 
were  taken ;  the  slaughter  was  great.  Coligny  mode  a 
gallant  and  tenacious  stand  in  tho  town  itself,  but  at  lost 
was  overwhelmed,  anJ  the  place  fell.  Terrible  aa  these 
misliaps  were  to  France,  Philip  II.  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
push  an  advantage  vigorously ;  and  while  hia  army  lingered; 
Francis  of  Onise  camo  swiftly  back  from  Italy ;  and  imtead 
of  wasting  strength  in  a  doubtful  attnek  on  tbe  allies  in 
Picardy,  by  a  sudden  stroko  of  genius  lie  assaulted  and  took 
Calais  (January  1058),  and  swept  iho  English  finally  off, 
the  soil  of  France.  This  unexpected  and  brilliant  blow 
cheered  and  solaced  the  afflicted  country,  while  it  finally 
secured  the  ascendency  of  the  house  of  Onisc  The  dnke^ 
brother,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  carried  oil  befure  him  in 
the  king's  councils;  the  dauphin,  betrothed  long  before, 
was  now  married  to  Uaiy  of  Scots ;  a  secret  treaty  bound 
the  young  queen  to  bring  her  kingdom  over  with  her; -it 
was  thought  that  France  with  Scstlaud  would  be  at  least 
a  match  for  England  joined  with  Spain.  In  the  same 
year  IftSS  the  Freoeh  advance  along  tho  coast,  after  th»y 
had  taken  Dunkirk  and  Kieuport,  waa  finally  drecked  by 
tlte  brilliant  genius  ot  Csaat  Egmont,  who  defeated  them 
at  GraTetinea.  All  now  Co  wish  f«-  peace,  eapeeially 
Montmorency,  weary  of  being  a  prisoner,  and  anxious  to  ' 
get  bock  to  court,  that  he  might  dieck  the  fortunes  of  the 
Guises ;  Philip  desired  it,  that  he  ought  hava  free  hand  - 
against  heresy.  And  so  at  Cotean  CWbreais  a  peace  wasPeaoeof 
made  in  April  1559,  by  which  Franca  retained  the  three^^ 
bishoprics  and  Calais,  snrrendaring  TbioDvill^  Montmtiy,bi^_ 
and  one  or  two  other  frontier  towns,  while  she  recovered 
Ham  and  St  Quentin ;  the  housS  of  Savoy  was  lainatated 
by  Philip,  aa  a  reward  to  Philibert  for  bis  services,  and 
formed  a  solid  banner  for  a  time  betweu  Francs  and  Italy ; 
cross  roaniages  betwe«i  Spain,  France^  and  San^  vera 
arranged;  and  flnaUy  the  tiea^  contained  SMrat  artidss 
1^  which  the  Guises  for  France  aod  Granvella  for  the 
Netherlands  agreed  to  crush  heresy  with  ,the  strong  hand. 
As  a  sequel  to  this  peaco,  Henry  II.  held  a  great  toama- 
ment  at  Paris,  at  which  he  was  accidentally  slain  by  a 
Scottish  knight  in  the  lists. 

The  Onises  now  shot  up  into  unbounded  power.  TlieFisnda 
new  king,  Francis  IL,  was  devoted  to  his  youug  wife,^* 
and  she  was  entirely  led  by  hor  uncles  the  Guises ;  so 
strong  they  seemed  that  Philip  of  Spain  was  alarmed 
lest  Alary  Stewart  ahould  also  win  the  English  crown, 
and  he  allowed  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  con- 
seqoeace  of  his  feiira,  to  pass  unchallenged.  As  yet,  parties 
at  eourt  wen  not  marked  umply  by  their  the(4ogical  ' 
Tiews;  that  would  follow  in  time.  On  the  Guise  side  tiib 
cardinal  of  I<(OTaine  was  the  cleverest  man,  the  true  head* 
while  Francis  the  duke  was  tho  arm ;  lie  showed  teaninga 
towards  the  Lutherans.  On  the  otherside  the  head  vas  the 
dull  and  obstinate  Anne  of  Montmorency,  the  constable, 
an  unwavering  Catholic,  supported  by  the  three  Coligny 
brothers,  who  all  were  or  became  Hnguenots.  The  queen- 
mother,  Catherine,  fluctuated  onsasily  between  tbe  parties, 
and  though  Catholic  herself,  or  rather  not  a  Protestant,  did 
not  hesitate  to  befriend  the  Huguenots,  if  the  political  arena 
seemed  to  need  their  gallant  swords.  Their  noUest  loader 
was  Coligny  the  admiral ;  their  recogiuted  head  waa  Antony 
king  of  Navarre,  a  man  aa  foolish  as  fearless.  He  was  heir 
presumptive  to  the  throne  after  the  Volois  boys,  and  claimed 
to  have  charge  of  the  young  king.  Though  the  Guises  had 
the  lead  at  firsts  the  HugnenoU  seemed,  from  their  strong 
aristocratic  coanozioaB,  to  have  tbe  fairer  prospects  .before 
them. 

Thirty  yean  of  deaolata  dvO  strife  are  before  os,  and  veTh*  cMi 
aiwt  aet  u  an  don  hrMj  ud  drilj.  Tho  ptahide  to  ^««> 
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1U0.  •  troslilei  wu  phjed  of  the  Hagaenots,  yho  in  1500,  guided 
by  La  Reoaadie,  a  rerigord  gentlomaD,  formed  a  plot  to 
carry  off  the  young  king ;  for  Francis  IL  had  ureody 
treated  them  with  considerable  severity,  and  bad  dismissed 
from  his  councils  both  the  tH-inces  of  the  blood  my  H  and 
the  Constable  Montmorency.  Tlie  plot  failed  miaerabiy, 
and  La  Beoaudi*  lost  hia  life;  it  only  aecnred  more 
firmly  the  antbority  of'  the  Oniaas.    As  a  eonDtopoise  to 

*  their  infloence,  the  qneen-aiother  now  conferred  the  Taoant 

chancellorship  on  ons  of  the  wisest  men  Fnuiea  baa  wee 
seen,  her  Ixird  Baoon,  Michel  L'HApital,-  a  man  of  the 
ntmoBt  prudence  and  modetatioo,  who,  had  the  times 
been  better,  might  have  won  oonstitutional  liberties  for 
his  country,  and  appeased  her  civil  strife.  As  it  «*as,  be 
Bared  her  from  the  Inquisition  ;  his  hand  drew  the  edicts 
which  aimed  at  enforcing  toleration  on  France ;  be  guided 
the  assembly  of  notables  which  gathered  at  Fontainebloau, 
and  indnced  them  to  attempt  a  compromise  which  moderate 
Catholics  and  Calvinists  might  accept,  and  which  might 
lessen  the  power  of  the  Guises.  This  assembly  was  followed 
by  a  meeting  of  the  Statea-Qeneral  at  Orleans,  at  which  the 
prioee  of  Oomi  and  die  king  ol  TXmim  irere  leiied  by  the 
Gniaea  on  a  diarge  of  having  had  to  do  vith  LaBenantfe^ 
lilot  It  voald  have  gone  hard  with  them  bad  not  the 
sickly  king  at  thia  rety  time  fallen  iU  and  died  (1560). 

Ohadaa        This  was  a  grievous  blow  to  the  Guises ;  they  had  their 

^  hands  on  their  rivals,  and  would  have  got  rid  of  them  in 

a  few  days ;  they  had  laid  their  plana  to  crush  the  south, 
and  put  down  the  Huguenots  by  martial  law ;  the  queen- 
mother  was  powerless,  the  middle  party  behind  her  was  as 
nothing.  Now,  as  in  a  moment,  all  was  shattered ;  Catherine 
de'  Medici  rose  at  once  to  the  command  of  affairs ;  the  new 
king,  Charles  IX.,  was  onl^  ten  years  old,  and  her  position 
as  regeot  waa  aesnred.  The  Outses  woald  gladly  have 
ruled  with  her ;  bat  aha  bad  no  fani^  for  that ;  she  and 
Chancellor  L'H^tal  vera  not  likely  to  ally  Uiemselves 
widi  all  that  was  severe  and  rapmuve.  Still,  partiea  made 
a  kind  of  annistioa  for  a  while;  the  qneen-mother  drev 
towards  eosy-temperad  Antony  of  Navarre;  the  Gniaea 
retained  mneh  of  lhair  power;  Cood^  was  aet  free;  the 
extremer  measurea  proposed  by  the  Huguenots,  who  «ished 
the  king  of  Navarre  to  seize  the  regency  for  himself,  were 
not  regarded  with  any  favour.  While  the  Quises  had  beeii 
omnipotent,  the  discontented  partiea  excluded  by  them  from 
power  and  office  were  held  together  by  the  bonds  of  a  com- 
mon adversity;  the  change  of  affaire  loosened  their  friend- 
ship. They  fell  into  three  gron|»: — the  princes  of  the  blood, 
with  thh  queen-mother ;  the  conatoble  Anne  of  Montmor^ 
eney  and  hia  GathoUe  friends ;  and  thirdly,  the  Huguenot 
noblea  and  eitiea  of  the  south  and  west  The  prijicea  of, 
tiSe  blood,  through  Antony  of  Navone,  hod  close  connexions 
with  the  Huguenots;  and  when  the  queen-mother  liad 
aeenred  him,  she  donbtleia  deemed  that  she  would  at  least 
be  able  to  neutralize  their  inflnence  on  a&irs.  She  there- 
fore set  herself  to  secure  also  the  constable  and  his  party, 
and  created  a  kind  of  triumvirate  (compoeed  of  herself, 
Antony  of  Navarre,  and  Anne  of  Montmorency),  with  which 
slis  hoped  to  rule  the  country,  and  to  keep  the  Guises 
in  check.  Here  was.  a  aplendid  field  for  those  intrigues 
in  which  slie  had  her  being ;  yet  the  queen's  ultimate  aim 
waa  a  good  ona^  for  she  mdly  desired  the  tranqnillity  of 
France,  and  hoped  to  aos  Oawolica  and  Hngnenota  dwell- 
ing  like  brethren  stda  by  It  most  not  he  forgotten 

that  the  beit  part  of  her  noliey  waa  inspired  by  the  Chan- 
cellor L'HdpitaL 

Now  it  was  that  Mary  Stewart,  the  queen-dowager,  was 
compelled  to  leave  France  for  Scotland ;  her  deportnre 
clearly  marks  the  fall  of  the  Guises,  and  it  also  showed 
i*hilip  of  Spoin  that  it  waa  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to 
nfoss  »SA  and  counaal  to  the  Outsoa ;  tliair  claima  were  no 


longer  formidable  to  him  on  the  larger  tpltan  of  Eorapaaniiiuct 
polittes ;  no  longer  could  Mary  Stewart  dream  of  mariag 
the  triple  crown  of  Scotland.  Franca,  and  England. 

The  tolerant  lengnage  of  L'H6pital  at  the  Statee  Qenetal 
(.r  Orleans  in  1561  satisfied  neither  aide.  The  Hngoeaots 
were  restless ;  the  Bourbon  princes  triad  to  crush  the  flniiii, 
in  return  for  their  own  imprisonment  the  year  before;  the 
conatable  waa  offended  by  the  encoBragemant  ahown  to  Ae 
Hogoeoota;  it  was  plain  that  new  changea  nupendedL 
Montmoraroy  began  them  by  going  over  to  the  Ovhmi 
and  the  fatal  triumvirate  of  Francia,  duke  of  Goise,  Hont-Thetrt- 
moretKy,  and  St  Andr6,  the  mnrah^l^  wss  formed.  Wa"""'"**- 
find  the  king  of  Spain  fcHthwith  entering  the  field  of 
French  intriguea  and  politica,  ea  the  support  and  atay  «f 
tliis  triumvirate.  Parlies  take  a  aimplar  form  at  once, — 
one  party  of  Catholics,  and  another  of  Hngnenota,  with  the 
queen-mother  and  the  moderate*  left  powerless  between 
them.  These  lost,  gnided  atiU  by  L'HApital,  once  mora 
convoked  States-General  at  Pontoise :  the  noblea  and  the 
third  eatate  aesmed  to  able  oompletely  with  the  qneen  and 
the  modeiatea ;  '* '  controvmy  between  Unguenota  and 
JsBidts  at  Pois^  only  added  to  the  diacontent  of  the 
Catholiea,  who  were  nbw  jnned  by  fodish  Antony  king  ti 
KaTarr£  The  edict  of  January  1562  is  the  moat  muiik- 
able  of  the  attempts  made  by  the  queen-mother  to  aatiafy 
the  Huguenots ;  but  party-passion  was  already  too  sbtmg 
fbr  it  to  succeed ;  civil  war  had  become  inevitable.  The 
recall  of  the  duke  of  Guise  from  Lorraine  by  bit  paiQr 
made  an  outbreak  certain.  The  Guiua  themselvea  were 
not  without  Lutheran  eympathies;  their  border-poaition 
befween  France  and  Germany,  thoir  litetaiy  tattes,  and 
relations  with  German  princes,  made  this  natural  waugh. 
Still  they  were  Catholics,  and  Lntberan  sympathies  were 
very  different  from  Hngoenot  politics.  The  sudden  out* 
break  at  Vaseiy  on  the  botdera  of  Champagne^  whidi  maiksd 
the  entry  of  the  Onisesinto  France  proper,  and  Uie  murder 
of  Huguenots  in  the  granary  in  which  they  were  holding 
service^ — e  massacre  condemned  by  Frands  of  Gniae  him- 
self,— mark  the  opening  of  the  civil  wars  (1st  March 
1562).  The  period  may  be  divided  into  four  parte  ^~(l)FNiods 
the  wars  before  the  establishment  of  the  League  (1562-^^ 
1570);  (3)  the  period  of  the  St  Rarthotumew  (U7(^1673>;^ 
(3)  tlie  struggle  of  the  new  Tolitiqae  party  against  the 
Leaguers  (1573-1669) ;  (-1)  the  efforts  of  Uenry  IT.  to 
crush  the  League  and  reduce  the  conutty  to  peace  (1589- 
1598).  The  period  can  also  be  divided  by  that  aeriea  of 
agreements,  or  pejices,  iriiich  break  it  up  into  eight  wsn. 

1.  The  war  of  16Q-2,  on  the  akirts  of  which  Pb%  «f  ns  flnt 
Spain  Interfered  on  the  one  ddo,  and  Queen  Kliiabath  wUk 
the  Calrinistic  German  pHneea  on  the  other,  alMnrad  at 
once  that  the  Hngnenota  were  by  far  the  weaker  pnr^. 
The  English  troops  at  Havre  enabled  them  at  fiTat  to  omb> 
mand  the  lower  Sune  up  to  Ilonen ;  but  the  other  party, 
after  a  long  siege  which  cost  poor  Antony  of  Navane  us 
life,  took  that  place,  and  relieved  Paris  of  anxie^.  Tbs 
Huguenots  had  also  spread  for  and  wide  over  the  south  and 
west,  occupying  Orleans ;  the  bridge  of  Orleans  was  their 
point  of  junction  between  Poiton  and  Germany.  While 
the  strength  of  the  Catholics  ley  to  the  east,  in  Fleardy, 
and  at  Paris,  the  Huguenot  power  was  mostly  concentrated 
in  the  aonth  and  west  of  France.  Cond^  wnooaaumadad 
at  Orleana,  supported  by  German  ^es,  nudo  nn  ittsMpt 
on  Paris,  but  finding  Uie  capital  too  strong  for  him^  tamed 
to  the  vest,  intending  to  3<m  the  English  troops  from 
Havre.  Montmorency,  however,  caught  blm  at  I>renz;  and 
in  the  battle  that  ensued  the  marshal  of  France  St  Andi4, 
Itcrislied ;  Gondii  was  captured  by  the  Catholic^  Moot 
luoroncy  by  the  Huguenots.  Coligny,  the  adminl,  dnv 
off  his  defeated  troops  with  great  akiD,  and  fsU  huk  to 
b;yond  the  Lnre;  the  dnke  of  Oniw  nuKUid'ii  ■ola 
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MM  hnd  of  Um  Cktbofid.  PuUng  od  Ui  ■dnntwe,  tb« 
4ik*  iBBiMliatelj  kid  dege  to  Orietiii^  and  tbwt  be  fbll 
if  tho  Imd  of  ft  HosaMiot  ■■■iiin  Botb  parties  bad 
wffmd  ao  mneb  tbat  Ue  qDeen-ntotlMr  tbonght  the  miglU 
htarpoae  witb  teniu  of  peace ;  the  edict  of  Amboise  (March 
1S63)  eloaed  the  irar,  allowing  the  CalTinieta  freedom  of 
•Diahip  ut  the  towtu  thej  held,  and  some  other  acaaty 
pririlegea,  A  three  yean'  quiet  folloired,  though  all  men 
Hupeeted  their  neighbours,  and  the  high  Catholic  party 
Med  hard  to  make  Catheribe  sacrifice  L'Hflpital  and  take 
■harp  meaaores  with  the  HagaenotiL  They  on  tlieir  side 
were  raetleea  and  anspietous,  and  it  vas  felt  tliat  another 
war  sonld  not  ba  far  off  Intrignea  were  inccaeaot,  all 
DM  tbinkiag  to  mako  their  prwBt  out  of  the  weakoeea 
gf  Fraaoft  The  etmggle  between  Calvinists  and  Oatbolica 
is  th«  Netbarlaoda  roneed  mneh  feeling  though  Catherine 
rofnaed  to  faronr  either  party.  She  collected  an  amy  of 
her  own ;  it  was  rumoured  uiat  she  intended  to  take  the 
y  UngaenotB  by  surprise,  and  annihilate  them.  In  autamn 
""^  Ifi67  their  patience  gave  way,  and  they  raised  the  standard 
of  rarolt^  in  bahnony  with  the  heroic  Ketherlandera. 
Condi  and  the  Chitillons  beleaguered  Paris  from  the 
north,  and  fooght  the  battle  of  St  Denis,  in  which  the  ohl 
eoD«t»bIe  Anne  of  Montmorency  wu  killed  The  Hogae- 
sola,  howerer,  were  defeated  and  forced  to  withdraw,  Condi 
■K^i^  wafcwards  to  jmn  the  Qerman  troops  now  coming 
19  to  Ui  aid.    No  more  aetktu  fighting  followod ;  the 

Cm  of  Lo^gamoan  (Ifareh  1868)  cloeed  tlie  eecoiid  war, 
ring  mattwa  mmdi  as  they  irertL  The  ariatoeratie  re- 
riMuM  agaiaat  tba  Catholic  sovereigns,  against  what  is 
•dm  cdMd*'th»  OaUioUc  ReactioD,"  bad  prored  itself 
luUow ;  in  Oannsny  and  the  Netherlands,  as  well  u  In 
7 ranee,  the  Protcatant  cause  seemed  to  fail ;  it  wtw  not 
■ntil  tba  religious  question  became  mixed  up  with  ques- 
tions as  to  political  rights  and  freedom,  as  in  the  Low 
OoBntrie^  that  a  new  spirit  of  hope  began  to  spring  up. 

Tbe  peace  of  liongjumean  gare  no  security  to  the 
HugBonet  noblea ;  they  felt  that  the  assassin  might  catch 
them  any  day.  An  attempt  to  aaisa  Condi  and  Colipy 
laflsd,  ud  aemd  only  to  Irritata  th^  puty ;  Cardmal 
(AttiUoa  aec^ted  to  England;  Jeanne  of  yararre  and  her 
yottog  aoa  Heniy  took  refuge  at  La  Roehelle ;  L'HApital 
was  diamiased  the  court  The  qneen-mothsr  seemed  to 
hare  thrown  off  her  cloak  of  moderation,  and  to  be  ready 
to  relieTe  herself  of  the  Hognenobi  by  any  means,  fair  or 
IfUilTd  fouL  War  accordingly  could  not  fail  to  bieak  out  again 
Mon  the  end  of  the  year  Condi  bad  never  been  eo 
atrmig ;  with  his  friAnds  in  England  and  the  Low  Countries, 
and  the  enthueiaatio  suppwt  of  a  great  party  of  noUes  and 
nligioQs  adherenta  at  homa^hiih^Mt  tea*;  heerentaUted 
of  deposing  the  Valda  and  reigning  in  tbeir  staad.  He 
loat  his  life,  however,  early  la  1669,  at  tba  battle  of  Jamae. 
Coligny  onee  more  with  diffienlty,  as  at  Drenx,  aared  the 
Woken  remnanta  of  the  defeated  Hognenota.  Condi's 
death,  regarded  at  the  time  by  the  Hugnenota  as  4l  irre- 
parable calamity,  proved  in  the  end  to  be  no  aerions  loss ; 
'  for  it  made  room  for  the  true  heod  of  the  party,  Henry  .of 
Navarre.  No  sooner  had  JeanDe  of  Navarre  heard  of  the 
mishap  of  Jaruoc  than  she  came  into  the  Hngnenot  camp, 
and  preaeuted  to  the  siildiers  her  young  son  Henry  and  the 
young  prince  of  Condi,  a  mere  child.  Her  galUnt  beariog 
and  thff  tme  aiildier-spirit  of  Coligny,  who  shone  moat 
brightly  in  adversity,  rastorsd  their  temper ;  they  even  won 
Bone  amaU  advantagea  Before  long,  however,  the  daks  of 
Anjoa,  the  king's  youngest  brother,  caught  and  pvniebed 
thsm  severely  at  Mooeontour.  Both  parties  theaosforward 
wore  theniadves  ont  with  desultory  warfare.  In  Aoguat 
1570  the  peace  of  St  Germnin-en-Ltye  eloeed  the  wrd 
war,  and  ended  the  fiiat  period. 
,2.  Tt  waa  the  aioat  Taroarabls  peace  tba  Bngnsnota  bsd 


won  aa  yet ;  It  secofed  them,  beside  previous  rights,  Icntrino-ix  1 
strMmholda    The  Gatholies  were  diasatiafied ;  Utey  eeold 
nut  ^mpathise  with  the  ^ueen>mother  in  bar  alarm  at  the 

growing  abength  of  Philip  IL,  head  of  the  CathoUca  in 
Europe ;  they  dreaded  tha  eziateoce  and  growing  uiflu- 
ence  of  a  party  now  beginning  to  receive  a  definite  name, 
an  honourable  nickname,  the  FoUtiquea.  These  wereThePo- 
that  large  body  of  French  gentlemen  who  loved  tlie  hcmonr'^^^^ 
of  their  flDuntry  rather  than  their  religions  party,  and 
who,  though  Catholics,  were  yet  moderate  and  tolerant 
The  day  wUl  come  when  they  will  assert  themselves  u  the 
true  p^riot-party,Bnd,auf^iorting  Henry  IV.,  wilt  find  out 
a  aolntion  for  the  vazeid  qoestimia  and  the  troubles  of  Ibeir 
timea  On  the  oUier  hand,  the  Hugnenota  vere  frightened 
by  the  peace,  and  r^rded  ita  favonraUe  terms  as  baits 
and  snares.  They  withdrew  anUanly  to  La  RodteOe ;  the 
friendly  attitude  of  Charles  IX.  alarmed  them  still  more : 
they  were  scarcely  reasanred  by  seeing  him  ally  himeelf 
with  the  house  of  Austria,  then  not  friendly  with  Spain.  A 
pair  of  marriages  now  propoeed  by  the  court  amased  them 
still  more.  It  was  soggeated  that  the  duke  of  Anjon  should  - 
marry  Queen  Elisabeth  of  England,  and  Henry  of  Navarie 
Margaret  of  Taloia,  the  king's  suteT.  Charles  IX.  hoped 
thus  to  be  rid  of  his  brother  whom  he  disliked,  and  to  win 
powerful  support  agunst  Spain,  by  the  one  match,  and 
the  other  to  bring  the  civil  wars  to  a  dose.  The  sketeh  o( 
a  far-reacbing  reustance  to  Thi&p  IL  was  drawn  oot ;  ao 
convinced  of  his  good  faith  iraa  the  pmdent  and  asgaeionB 
William  of  Orange,  that  on  the  strength  of  Uieso  plans  ha 
refused  good  terms  now  offered  him  b/ Spain.  There  seems 
no  doubt  that  whatever  the  subtle  Catherine  may  have 
thonglit  and  meant,  Charles  IX,  was  sincere.  Catherine 
cand  more  for  her  favourite  son  Henry  of  Anjou  than  for 
the  king,  whom  she  despised ;  she  took  no  plsasara  in  those 
schemes  for  helping  the  Netfaerlanders  in  their  revolt,  by 
which  Charles  hoped  to  occupy  bis  Huguenot  subjects, 
while  he  meeerved  peace  at  borne.  She  seems  all  this 
while  to  have  wished  to  see  some  half  dosen  Huguenot 
leaden  asaessineted ;  therein  she  thought  the  par^  would 
he  nentralixed.  ShewashrfromideasedattheBaesadency 
which  Coligny,  from  tlie  moment  the  king  saw  him,  ezep 
cissd  in  the  royal  councils.  The  duke  of  Alenfon,  Uw  re< 
maioing  son  of  Catherine,  the  brother  who  did  not  come  to 
the  throne,  waa  deeply  interested  in  the  plans  for  a  war  in 
the  NetherUnds;  Ai^on,  who  hid  withdrawn  from  the 
scheme  of  marriage  with  Queen  Elisabeth,  was  at  this 
moment  a  candidate  fur  the  throne  of  Poland ;  while  uego* 
tiadons  respecting  it  were  going  on,  Margaret  of  Valois  was 
married  to  Hemy  of  Navarre — the  worst  of  aives  to  a  hoe- 
battd  none  too  good.  Ccdigny,  who  had  strongly  opposed 
the  candidatare  of  Aqjon  iat  ue  throne  of  Poland,  waa  set 
(m  by  an  assasaiD,  emph>yed  bj  the  queen-mother  and  her 
favourite  son,  and  badly  votinded ;  the  Hognenota  were  to 
utmost  alarm,  fiUiog  tbe  air  with  cries  and  menaces. 
Charles  showed  great  concern  for  hia  friend's  recovery,  and 
threatened  vengeance  on  the  assassins.  What  was  his 
astonishment  to  learn  that  those  assasnns  were  his  mother 
and  brother  I  Catherine  worked  on  his  feais,  and  the  plot 
for  the  great  maaaocre  was  combined  in  an  instant  Tbe 
very  next  day  after  the  king's  consent  was  wrung  from  him, 
2^th  Angufit  1572,  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  dayThefll  ' 
took  pUce.  ■  The  murder  of  Coligny  was  completed  ;  lita  SSSr"  l 
son-in-law  Teligoy  perished all  the  chief  Hugnenota  were  *  ' 
slain  ;  the  slaughter  spread  to  country  towns ;  the  church 
and  tbe  civil  power  were  at  one,  and  the  victims,  taken  at 
nnawares,  eoidd  make  no  resistance.  The  two  Bourbons, 
Henij  and  the  prince  of  Condi,  were  spared  ;  they  bought 
their  lives  by  a  sudden  cooversion  to  Catholicisni.  The 
chief  guilt  of  this  great  crime  lies  with  Catherine  ds'  Medid  ; 
for  tlmngh  it  is  ewtain  that  she  did  not  plan  it  long  bafor^ 
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aMOMinatlon  wu  a  neogais^  pfttt  of  ber  way  <rf  dealiag 
with  Hognonota ;  nnljr  she  vaa  too  fine  to  do  it  in  the 
eoano  and  irholeBBle  way  of  the  St  Bartholomew.  It  ia 
from  bar  that  the  toate  for  murder  in  Fraoce  chiefly  ai»ang. 
The  Otuaea  may  well  ahare  with  her ;  they  pbmnea  uid 
exeouted  the  haaty  act;  they  too  bad  long  dabbled  in 
murder.  The  Icing'a  ehore  in  it  wax,  like  himself,  ii-eBk  and 
impaliiTe ;  bo  vaa  the  last  to  come  in,  the  first  to  repent 
Tlio  eril  deed  was  highly  applauded  as  a  master-stroke  by 
'  pope  and  Spanish  king.  Yet  it  soon  became  clear  that 
the  crime  was  a  blnnder  also.  The  effects  of  it,  startling 
for  the  momont,  enabled  the  middle  party  to  take  the  lead. 
Tbo  dake  of  Alen9on  never  approred  of  the  massacre ;  the 
moderates  throughout  Franco  were  shocked  and  outraged  ; 
the  HDgucuut%  weakened  for  a  white,  were  content  to  i^nito 
with  tlie  Politique*,  and  placo  themselres  under  their  lead- 
ing; Catherine  Inst  bor  power  of  balancing  between  the 
partlet,  for  tl»y  are  now  but  two, — that  of  League  and 
that  of  the  rost  of  Fianoet  A.  short  war  f oUowed, — a  rerolt 
of  the  aoutbaro  ettios  rather  than  a  vor.  Tbey  made 
tenacious  and  heroic  resistance ;  a  Urge  part  of  the  royal 
forces  sympathized  rather  with  them  than  with  the  League  ; 
and  in  Jnlj  1573,  the  edict  of  Boulogne  granted  Uiem 
even  more  than  they  had  been  promieed  by  the  peace  of 
St  Gennoinn. 

3.  We  haTo  reached  the  period  of  the  "Wots  of  the 
Loague,*  as  the  four  later  ciTil  wan  are  often  called.  The 
last  of  tbe  four  is  alone  of  any  real  importance. 

Jnst  aa  the  peace  of  La  Rochelle  was  concluded,  the  doko 
of  Anjon,  havrng  been  elected  king  of  Poland,  left  France ; 
it  was  not  long  before  troubles  began  again.  Tbe  duke  of 
Alenfon  was  vexed  by  his  mother's  neglect;  as  beir  pre- 
■nmptive  to  tbo  crown  be  thought  ho  deaerred  better  troat- 
'  ment,  and  eooght  to  giTe  bimeelf  consideration  by  drawing 
'towards  the  middle  party;  Catherine  seemed  to  be  in- 
'  triguing  for  the  min  of  that  party ;  nothing  was  safe  while 
die  was  moving  '  The  king  had  never  held  up  bis  bead 
rince  the  Bt  Bartholomew ;  if  was  seen  that  he  now  was 
dyuig^  and  the  t^neen'mother  took  the  opportunity  of  laying 
haoiU  on  the  middle  party.  She  arrested  Alen9on,  Mont- 
morency, and  Henry  of  Mavarre,  together  with  some  lesser 
chiefs;  in  the  midst  of  it  all  Charles  IX.  died  (1574)  in 
misery.  leaving  the  ill-omened  crown  to  Henry  of  Anjou, 
king  of  Poland,  bii  next  brother,  hia  motber'a  favourite, 
tbe  worst  of  a  1»d  breed.  At  the  aame  time  tbe  fifth  civil 
war  broke  out,  interesting  chiefly  because  it  was  during  its 
eontinuMUM  tliat  tbe  famous  League  was  actually  formed. 

Henry  III.,  when  be  beard  of  his  brother's  death,  was 
only  too  eager  to  slip  away  like  a  culprit  from  Poland, 
though  bs  showed  no  alacrity  in  ratoming  to  France,  and 
dallied  with  the  pleasures  of  Italy  for  monus.  An  attempt 
to  draw  him  over  to  the  side  of  the  PoUtiques  failed  com- 
pletely; he  attached  himself  on  the  contrary  to  the  Qnbes, 
and  plunged  into  the  grossest  dissipation,  while  he  posed 
himself  before  men  as  a  good  and  zealous  Catholic;  The 
Polittqnes  and  Huguenots  therefore  made  a  'compact  in 
1575,  at  Miliiaad  on  the  Tarn,  and  chose  the  prince  of 
GondA  aa  their  head ;  Heuiy  at  Ifavane  escaped  from  Paris, 
threw  off  his  forced  Catholidsm  and  j<uned  them.  Against 
them  tbe  strict  Cothdioa  seamed  poweriess;  the  qneen- 
mother  dosed  this  war  with  the  peace  of  Giaateooy  (May 
1576),  with  terms  unusnaDy  favourable  for  both  FolitiqneB 
and  Hugoenota: — for  the  latter  free  worship  thronghont 
France,  except  at  Paris ;  for  the  chiefs  of  the  former  great 
governments, — for  Aleo^on  a  large  central  district,  for 
Cond^  Picardy,  for  Heniy  of  Ifavarre  Quyenna. 

To  resist  oil  this  the  high  Catholic  party  framed  the 
League  they  bad  long  been  meditating ;  it  is  said  that  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  oketched  it  years  before,  at  tho 
time  of  the  later  sittings  of  tbe  council  of  Trent.  Lesser  com- 


pacts hod  already  beu  made  from  time  to  time ;  sow  it  wiaUH^i, 
propoeed  to  form  one  gnat  iMgoe^  towards  vhieb  all  ohonld 
gnvitatsL  The  head  trf  the  Xeagoa  was  Hemy,  ^bika  of 
OuiKt,  the  aecood  '^BalaM^*  wbo  lad  von  tbat  tide  ia 
fighting  against  tha  Gennan  XHtan  the  jear  baflMe^  wInu 
they  entered  France  under  Coode.  He  certainly  iH^iad  at 
this  time  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  France,  eiwer  by 
deposing  the  corrupt  and  feeble  Henry  HL,  "aa  f^fui 
dealt  with  Hilderik,"  or  by  seixiog  the  throne,  when  dw 
king's  detHkUcheries  should  have  l»ou{^t  him  to  tbe  grave. 
Tbe  Catholics  of  the  more  advanced  type,  and  apectally  tbe 
Jesuits,  now  in  the  first  flush  of  credit  and  enocaea,  enp- 
ported  him  warmly.  The  heodquarteis  of  the  movement 
were  in  Picardy,  its  first  object  opposition  to  the  aetabUah- 
ment  of  Condfi  as  goromor  of  tiaX  province.  The  Ijeague 
was  also  very  popular  with  the  common  f<4k,  especially  in  the 
towns  of  the  north.  It  soon  found  that  Faiii  was  ita  natanl 
centre ;  thence  it  spread  swiftly  aciosa  tbe  wbole  of  Fiaoee; 
it  vaa  warmly  auppwted  \ij  Iliilip  of  Spain.  Tb»  Statea^ 
General,  eonvoked  at  Bids  in  1576,  enild  bring  ao  net 
to  France;  opinioQ  waa  just  aa  much  divided  thata  as 
in  the  country;  and  the  yfliirl577  saw  another  pat^  vw.T1m 
coanted  as  Uie  sixth,  which  waa  doaed  hf  the  peace  of^^ 
Bergerac,  another  inefTeetool  truce,  which  settled  noAing. 
It  was  a  peace  made  with  tbe  Politiques  and  Hngnanoti 
by  the  court;  it  is  significant  ^  the  new  state  of  a&iis 
that  the  League  openly-  refused  to  be  bound  by  it,  and 
continued  a  baroaeinj^  objectless  warfare.  The  dnka  of 
Anjon  (be  liad  taken  that  title  on  his  brother  Henry's 
accession  to  the  throne)  in  1578  deserted  the  ooart  par^, 
towards  which  his  mother  had  drawn  him,  and  made 
frionda  with  the  CalviniitB  in  the  NMhariandK  The 
BQutbem  proTineea  named  fain  ''Defendec  of  their  Bbeitie^; 
they  had  hopes  he  might  wed  Elisabeth  of  E^land ;  they 
quite  mistook  their  man.  In  1579  "  the  OjlantB*  War'llu 
broke  out ;  the  Leagturs  had  it  all  their  own  way ;  but****"* 
Henry  IIL,  not  too  friendly  to  them,  and,  tugad  hj  his 
brother  Anjon,  to  whom  had  been  offered  sovereign^  over 
the  seven  United  Provinces  in  1580,  offered  the  insurgents 
easy  terms,  and  the  treaty  of  Flsix  doeed  the  seventh  war. 
Anjon  in  tbe  Netherlands  could  but  diow  bis  weaknem; 
nothing  went  well  with  him ;  and  at  last,  having  utterly 
wearied  out  bis  friends,  he  fied,  after  tbe  failure  ef  hb 
attempt  to  secure  Antwerp,  into  France,  ^ers  be  fell,  ill 
of  consumpticHi,  and  died  in  1584. 

This  changed  at  once  the  complexion  of  tbe  anccaarfoB 
qaestion.  Hitherto,  though  no  children  seemed  likaly  to 
be  bom  to  him,  Henry  III.  waa  young  and  might  live  loufc 
and  his  brother  was  there  as  1^  beir.  Sow,  Henry  m. 
waa  tbe  last  prince  of  the  Talois,  and  Henij  of  Nararre  in 
hereditary  sucoession  was  beir  presomptivto  to  the  tbnnte^ 
unless  the  Salio  law  were  to  be  set  aside.  The  f6urthTh«de- 
son  of  St  Louis,  Bobert,  count  Clermont,  who  married^*i^ 
Beatrix,  heiresa  of  Bourbon,  was  the  founder  of  the  bonseji^uia 
of  Bourlxm.  Of  this  family  the  two  dder  brandies  bad . 
died  out : — John,  who  had  been  a  centrol  figure  in  the  war 
of  tbe  Public  Weal,  in  1488 ;  Peter,  husband  of  Anne  of 
France,  in  1&03 ;  neither  of  diem  leaving  heiia  mala^  Of 
the  younger  braitch  Francis  died  in  1520,  and  the  fiuuma 
Constable  Bourbon  in  1637.  This  Idt  aa  the  only  repta. 
sentatives  of  the  family  the  oounla  <rf  La  Uarcba ;  of  iMes 
the  elder  had  died  out  in  1438,  and  the  junior  alone  sur- 
vived in  the  counts  of  Tend&m&  The  head  U  this  branch, 
Charles,  waa  modedukeofVenddmelT' Frauds  L  in  1515; 
he  was  father  of  Antony,  doke  of  TendAme,  who^  by  marry- 
ing the  heroic  Jeanne  of  Albret,  became  king  cf  Kavarre,' 
and  of  Louis,  vrko  founded  the  house  of  Condi;  lastly^ 
Antony  was  the  father  of  Henry  IV.,-  He  waa  thenfora  a 
very  uutant  cousin  to  Heuij  in.;  the  houses  of  CspeC,'  of 
Alencon,  gf  Orleans,  of  ^ngooltaiei  et.lUia»tJtaAiei 
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Burgan^y,  u  well  u  th*  elder  Bonrbom,  lud  to  fall  ex- 
tinet  before  Henry  of  Narure  could  become  heir  to  the 
erowD.  All  tliis,  however,  had  now  happened;  and  the 
Hagwioti  greatly  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a  Calrinist 
idng.  The  Politique  party  ehow^d  no  iltwiU  towards  him ; 
boA  they  and  the  court  party  declared  that  if  lie  would 
become  once  more  a  Oathcuic  they  wo  old  rally  to  htm ;  the 
Gaiaaa  and  the  League  were  natarally  all  die  mon  firmly 
wt  against  him ;  and  Henry  of  NaTarre  aaw  that  he  could 
not  as  yet  safely  endanger  hia  influence  with  the  Huguenots, 
while  his  eonversioa  would  not  disarm  t^e  hostility  of  the 
League.  Tliey  had  before  this  put  forward  as  heir  to  the 
throne  Henry's  uucle,  the  wretched  old  Cardinal  Bourbon, 
who  had  all  the  faults  and  none  of  the  good  qualities  of 
his  brother  Antony.  Under  cover  of  his  name  the  duke  of 
Guise  hoped  to  secure  tiie  socceuion  for  himself ;  he  also 
gold  himself  and  his  par^  to  Hiilip  of  Spain,  who  was  now 
ia  fullest  expectation  of  a  flnal  triumph  over  his  foes.  He 
hid  assasunsted  William  the  Sileat  j  any  day  Elisabeth  or 
Henry  of  NaTArre  might  be  found  murdered ;  the  domioa- 
ttOB  of  Spain  over  Europe  seemed  almost  secured.  The 
pact  of  JoiuTillt),  signed  between  Philip,  Qaise,  end  Hay- 
enne,  gives  ns  the  measure  of  the  aims  of  tlie  high  Catholic 
party.  Paris  warmly  sided  with  them ;  the  new  develop- 
ment of  the  League,  the  "  Sixteen  of  Paris,"  oue  representa- 
tive for  each  ^  the  districts  of  the  capital,  formed  a 
vigorons  organization  and  called  for  the  king's  deposition ; 
they  invited  Henry,  duke  of  Onise,  to  Paris.  Soon  after 
this  Ueniy  IIL  hambled  himself,  and  signed  the  treaty  of 
Kemours  (1685)  with  the  lAtguers.  He  hereby  became 
nominal  head  of  the  League^  and  its  real  slave. 

The  eighth  war,  the  **  War  of  the  Three  Henries,"  that 
is,  of  Henry  HL  and  Henry  of  Giuse  against  Henry  of 
Navarre,  now  lm>ke  out  The  pope  made  his  voice  heard; 
SixtOB  excommunicated  the  Bourbons,  Henry  and  Cond^ 
tnd  blessed  the  leaguers.  For  the  first  time  there  was 
soma  real  life  in  one  of  tliese  civil  wars ;  for  Henry  of 
Navarre  rose  nobly  to  the  level  of  his  troubles.  At  first 
the  balantfb  of  successes  was  somewliat  in  favour  of  the 
Iieagoers ;  the  political  atmosphere  grew  even  more 
threatening,  and  terrible  things,  like  lightuing-flashes, 
Reamed  out  now  and  Again.  Such,  for  example,  was  the 
execution  of  Kary  Stewart,  queuo  of  Scots,  in  1086.  It 
vos  known  that  ^litip  XL  was  preparing  to  crush  England. 
Elifltbeth  did  what  ine  cunld  to  inppmt  Hanty  of  Navarre ; 
be  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  ttie  battle  <MF  Coutras,  in 
which  the  duke  of  Joyause,  one  of  the  favonrites  of  Henry 
IIL,  was  defeated  and  killed.  The  duke  of  Guise,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  too  atrong  for  the  Germans,  who  had 
marched  into  Fiance  to  join  the  Huguenots,  and  defeated 
.them  at  Vimory  and  Aunean,  after  which  lie  marched  in 
triumph  to  Palis,  in  spite  of  the  orders  and  opposition  of  the 
king  who,  finding  himself  powerless,  withdrew  tu  Chartres. 
Once  more  Henry  IIL  was  obliged  to  accept  such  terms  as 
the  Leaguers  chose  to  impose ;  and  with  rage  in  his  heart 
he  signed  die  "Edict  of  Union"  (1588),  in  which  he 
named  the  duke  of  Guise  lieat«nant-general  of  the  king- 
dom, and  declared  that  no  heretic  could  succeed  to  the 
throne^  UnaUe  to  endure  the  humiliation,  Henry  III, 
that  same  winter  assassinated  the  duke  and  the  cudinaL 
of  Gois^  and  seised  many  leaders  of  the  League,  though 
he  miased  the  duke  of  Mayenna.  This  scandalous  murder 
of  the  "  King  of  Paris,"  as  the  capital  fondly  called  the 
duke,  brought  the  wretched  king  no  solace  nor  power.  His 
mother  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  her  son ;  she  died  in 
this  the  darkest  period  of  his  career,  and  must  have  been 
aware  that  her  cunning  and  her  immoral  life  had  brought 
nothing  but  misery  to  herself  and  all  her  race.  The  power 
of  the  League  party  seemed  as  great  as  ever ;  the  duke  of 
Xayonne  enterad  Paris,  and  declared  open  war  on  Henry 


IIL,  who,  after  aome  heaitati<m,  threw  himself  into  theissB, 
hands  of  his  cousin  Henry  of  Nevarie  in  the  spring  of, 
I&Sd.  The  old  FoUtiqne  psrty  now  rallied  to  the  king ;  the 
Hngnanots  ware  stHuwb  for  their  old  iMdor;  thiiigs  looked 
less  dark  for  them  aineo  Uw  desbnetion  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  In  the  tuevions  aommer.  The  Swiss,  aroused  by 
the  t^reMs  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Geneva,  joined  the 
Germans^  who  once  more  entered  north-eastern  Fiance ;  the 
Leaguer*  were  unable  to  make  head  either  against  them  or 
against  the  armies  of  the  two  kings ;  they  fell  back  on 
Paris,  and  the  allies  hemmed  them  in.  The  defence  of  the 
capital  was  but  languid ;  the  populace  missed  their  idol, 
the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  moderate  party,  never  extin- 
guished, recovered  strength.  All  looked  as  if  the  royalists 
would  soon  reduce  the  last  stronghold  of  the  League,  when 
Henry  IIL  was  suddenly  slain  by  the  dagger  of  a  fansticol 
half-witted  priest.  The  king  had  only  time  to  commend 
Heniy  of  Navarre  to  Ue  eourtien  aa  Us  h«r,  and  to  exhort 
him  to  become  a  Catholt^  befoee  he  dbeed  hie  eyes,  and 
ended  the  long  roll  of  his  vices  and  eiimea.  And  thus  in 
crime  and  shame  the  bouse  of  Valois  went  down.  For  a 
few  years  the  throne  remaind  practically  vacant :  the  hero-, 
ism  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  loss  of  strength  in  the  Catholic' 
powers,  tiie  want  of  a  vigorous  head  to  the  Lesgue, — these 
tilings  all  sustained  the  Bourbon  in  his  arduous  simple  ; 
the  middle  party  grew  in  strength  daily,  and  when  once 
Henry  had  allowed  himself  to  be  coaverted,  he  became  the 
national  .sovereign,  the  national  favourite,  and  the  high 
Catholics  fell  to  the  fatal  position  of  an  unpatriotic  faction 
depending  on  the  arm  of  the  foreigner. 

-  4  The  civil  wars  were  sot  over,  for  the  heat  of  party  Henzy 
raged  as  yet  unslaked;  the  Folitiqnes  could  not  all  at  once"^* 
adopt  a  Hngoenot  king,  the  League  party  had  jiledged 
itself  to  reiist  the  heretic,  and  Hoory  at  fint  had  UtUe 
more  than  the  Huguenots  at  hia  back.  There  vera  ako 
formidable  claimants  for  the  throne.  Charles  U.,  duke  ofTbe 
Lorraine,  who  bad  married  Claude,  younger  daughter  of^f?*- 
Henry  11,  and  who  was  therefore  l^other-in-Iaw  to  Henry  tbe 
IV.,  set  up  a  vague  claim;  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip  IL,tluNn% 
thought  wat  the  Salic  law  had  prevailed  long  enough  in  . 
France^  and  that  his  own  wife,  the  elder^anghter  of  Henry 
IL,  had  the  best  claim  to  tbe  throne ;  the  Guises,  though 
their  head  was  gone,  still  hoping  for  the  crown,  proclaimed 
their  shaio-king  the  cardinal  of  -BonrboD  as  Charles  X.,  and 
intrigued  behind  the  shadow  of  hia  name.  The  dnke  of 
Ifayenne,  their  present  diief,  wai  tlu  moat  formidable  of 
Henry's  opponents;  his  parly  ciUed  for  a  eonvucation  c4 
StatM-Gencral,  which  sboold  ehoosa  a  Ung  to  succeed,  or 
to  replace,  their  feeble  Charles  X.  During  this  stm^Ie  the 
high  Catholic  party,  inspired  by  Jesuit  advice,  stood  for- 
ward as  the  admirers  of  constitutional  principles;  they 
called  on  the  nation  to  decide  the  question  as  to  the  suc- 
cession ;  their  Jesuit  friends  wrote  books  on  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  They  summoned  up  troops  from  every  side ; 
tbe  duke  of  Lorraine  sent  his  son  to  resist  Henry  and  sup- 
port bis  own  claim ;  the  king  of  Spain  sent  a  body  of 
men;  the  League-princes  brought  what  force  they  cuuld. 
Henry  of  Navarre  at  the  same  moment  found  himself 
weakened  by.  the  silent  withdrawal  from  bis  camp  of  the 
army  of  Henry  IIL;  the  Politique  noblee  did  not  care  at 
first  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Huguenot  chieftein ; 
tltey  offered  to  confer  on  Henry  the  poet  of  oommander-iu- 
cbief,  and  to  reserve  the  question  as  ^  the  anccesston; 
they  let  him  know  that  they  recognized  his  hereditaty 
rights,  and  were  hindered  only  by  bis  heretical  opinions ;  if 
he  would  but  be  converted,  they  were  his.  Heniy  tem- 
poriied ;  his  true  strength,  for  the  time,  lay  in  his  Huguenot 
followers,  rugged  and  faithful  fighting-men,  whose  belief 
wa»  the  motive-power  of  their  allegiance  and  of  their 
courage.    If  he  joined  the  Foliti^ues  at  their  price,  the 
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gSOf  n  pries  at  dedaring  himulf  Catholic  Um  HngoenoU  woald 
1m  offsadwi  if  Bo(  «fisiMt«d.  So  1m  nntbtr  abMlntal;  r*> 
fnaed  nnr  nid  jm ;  and  tb«  di!«f  Cat^Ue  noblw,  la  th« 
'  main,  stood  aloof,  watching  ttie  stingglt  between  Hagnenot 
and  Leagoer,  as  it  worked  oat  its  course. 

Hennr,  thus  weakened,  abandoned  Uie  sisge  of  Pari%  and 
fell  baek;  with  the  balk  of  hie  force*  he  maroh|id  Into 
Nofmandy,  bo  as  to  be  within  reach  of  English  ■oocoor ;  a 
considerable  army  went  into  Champagne,  to  be  ready  to 
join  any  Swiss  or  German  help  that  mi^t  co&ie.  These 
were  the  greit  days  of  the  life  of  Hsnry  of  Kavarre.  After 
the  rough  trabing  of  his  boyhood,  when  Uia  noble  mother 
waa  no  more^  and  he  bad  beeoma  eotan^ed  with  the  dia- 
■dnto  Tahna  eoorl«  he  had  taken  witling  ahm  In  that 
debaDefasnee,  and  eeemed  no  better  Ann  the  rest ;  aftar  he 
kad  aeeiusd  hia  throne,  ha  relapsed  again  into  a  acaadalons 
life,  whieh  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  Tigorons  gOTemment. 
But  now  he  was  at  Uia  best ;  in  the  life  of  camps,  the  ex- 
citements of  the  battlefield,  in  the  flashes  of  genlna  with 
which  lie  fonght  saccessfally  against  fae^ry  odds,  Henry 
•howed  liimseU  a  hero,  who  strore  for  a  great  eaiise — the 
caose  of  European  freedom — as  well  as  for  his  own  crown. 

The  duke  of  Uayenne  followed  the  Huguenots  down  into 
the  west,  and  found  Henry  awaiting  him  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  An^nes,  near  Dieppe ;  here  et  bay  the  **  Bternua  " 
Inflicted  a  heary  blow  on  bis  MsaOants;  MayesiM  fell 
baek  into  Hcardy ;  the  prince  of  Lorraine  drew  off  alto- 
gether ;  and  Henry  marched  back  trinmphantly  to  Pari^ 
nraged  the  anhnrfaa,  and  then  withdrew  to  Tonra,  where  he 
waa  recognised  as  king  by  the  pariiament  His  campaign 
of  1889  had  been  moat  sncoesafnt;  he  defeated  tlie 
League  in  a  great  battle,  thanks  to  his  skilful  use  of  his 
position  at  Arques,  and  the  gallantry  of  his  troops,  which 
more  than  counterbalaneed  the  g^eat  disparity  in  nnmbera. 
He  had  seen  dissension  break  ont  among  his  enemies ;  even 
the  pope,  Sixtus  T.,  had  shown  bin  some  faronr,  and  the 
FoliUque  nobles  were  certainly  not  going  againat  him. 
Eariy  in  1590  Henry  had  seenrsd  Aigon,  Ifain^  and 
Normandy,  and  in  Marcb  defeatad  .Mayanns  in  a  great 
Mtehed  Mttle  at  Iny,  not  £ar  from  Dreoz.  The  Leagaen 
*  fell  baek  in  conq^mation  to  Paris.  Heniy  reduced  all  the 
fioantry  roand  the  capital,  and  eat  down  before  it  for  a 
ttabbom  siege,  ^be  duks  of  Farms  had  at  that  time  his 
hands  full  in  the  Low  Countries ;  young  prince  Uanrica  was 
begiuDiDg  to  show  bis  great  abilities  as  a  soldier,  and  had 
got  possession  of  Breda ;  all,  bowerer,  had  to  be  suspended 
by  the  Spaniards  on  that  aide,  rather  than  let  Henry  of 
ITBrarre  take  Paris.  Parma  with  g^t  skill  reliered  the 
capital  without  striking  a  blow,  and  Um  campaign  of  1590 
ended  in  a  faPnra  for  Hsnnr.  The  loccesa  of  ^ima, 
howerer,  made  Frsnchmao  nel  that  Hetuy'i  was  the 
national  canss,  and  that  the  Leagne  floniiihed  only  in- 
terference of  the  ioreigner.  Were  the  kug  of  NaTanre 
bat  a  Catholic,  he  should  be  a  king  of  France  of  whom 
they  might  all  be  proud.  This  feeling  was  strengthened  by 
the  death  of  the  old  Cardinal  Bonrbou,  which  re-opened  at 
once  the  siiccesston  question,  and  compelled  Philip  of  Bpain 
to  show  hu  hand.  He  now  claimed  the  throne  for  bis 
daughter  Elizabeth,  as  eldeet  daughter  of  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Heutj  IL  All  the  neighbours  of  France  claimed  soom- 
thing;  Frenchmen  felt  that  it  was  either  Henry  IV.  or 
disuMmbennent  The  **  Btemaia  "  grew  in  men's  minds  to 
be  th»  champion  of  the  Balto  law,  of  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple of  royalty  agaiost  fendal  weakneaa,  of  unity  agwnst 
diamembennent,  of  the  natim  against  the  fore^ner. 

^M  middle  party,  the  Politiqnes  of  Europe, — Uie  English, 
that  is,  and  the  Oermans, — sent  help  to  Henry,  by  means  of 
whie>.  he  was  able  to  hold  his  own  in  the  north-west  and 
uoth-waat  throughout  1 591.  Late  in  the  year  the  Tioloaee 
ai  thi  SztMQ  of  Fferia  draw  «a  thani  mtbis  punfelimaDt 


irom  tlM  duke  of  MayeoM;  and  oonaaqnently  tha  dukBUai<M. 
ceased  to  bo  the  teeognised  head  of  the  Laoga%  whkb 
now  looked  ontirely  to  FIuUp  XL  and  Farma,  whili  Park 
ceased  to  be  ita  headquarters ;  and  mm  moderate  nonnseU 
having  taken  the  place  of  its  fierce  fanatidsm,  tha  efe^tal 
came  under  the  antktwity  ot  the  lawyora  and  dtiaaoe, 
instaadof  the  priesthood  and  the  Uoodthirsty  mob.  Heniy 
meanwhile,  who  was  closely  beleaguering  Rouen,  was  agun 
outgeneraled  by  Farmo,  and  had  to  raise  the  siege.  Farma, 
following  him  westwards,  was  wounded  at  Ceodabee;  and 
though  he  carried  his  army  trinmphantly  back  to  the 
Natherianda,  his  career  woe  ended  by  this  trifling  wound. 
He  did  no  more,  and  died  in  1892. 

In  1893,  Mayenoe  having  sold  hia  own  duma  to  Philip  TIm  c<n- 
of  Bpain,  Um  (position  to  Heaiy  looked  moro  aolid  wdlgajSIU 
dongerooa  than  ever;  he  therefore  thong^it  the  time  wasjv.^^^ 
come  for  the  great  step  which  should  rally  to  him  all  the 
moderate  Catholics.    After  a  decent  period  of  n^otiatioD 
and  conferences,  he  declared  himself  eoDTinced,  and  beard 
mass  at  St  Denis.    The  couTersion  had  immediate  effect ; 
it  took  the  heart  out  of  the  oppoeiUon ;  ci^  after  city  eaqw 
in ;  the  longing  for  peace  was  strong  in  every  breast,  aikd 
the  conversira  seemed  to  remove  the  last  obstadei  Tk* 
Hugnenota,  little  as  they  liked  it,  could  not  oppoee  the  atap^ 
and  hoped  to  profit  by  their  champion's  improved  podtion. 
Their  ableet  man,  SoUy,  had  even  advised  Hmuj  to  mako 
the  plunge.    In  1894  Fans  opened  her  gates  to  Haniy, 
who  had  been  solemnly  crowned,  just  before,  at  Cbartre^ 
He  was  welconMd  wiUi  immense  enthusiasm,  and  horn  that 
day  onwarda  hat  ever  been  the  favourite  hero  of  tho  eqiitaL 
By  1895  only  one  foe  remuned, — the  Spanish  cowt  Tha 
Leagoe  was  now  completely  broken  np ;  the  parliament  of 
Parts  gladly  sided  the  Ung  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from 
France.    In  November  1598  Henry  declared  war  against  War 
Spain,  for  .anything  was  better  than  the  existiqg  atat*  of£^ 
things,  in  which  Fhilip'e  hand  secretly  anppoited  all  oppo-^*^ 
utioo.  Um  war  in  1596  was  far  from  being  successfnl  for 
Henry;  b«  was  comforted,  however,  by  receiving  at  last 
tha  pi^  abadotiim,  whidi  sw^  awij  tha  last  ecniplas 
of  Innee. 

By  rewarda  and  kihdliness, — for  Henry  waa  always  will- 
ing to  give  and  bad  a  pleasant  word  for  all, — OKist  d  Um 
reluctant  nobles,  headed  by  tha  duke  of  Slayenne  himsdf, 
eame  in  in  the  course  of  1596.  Still  the  war  pressed  very 
heavily,  and  early  in  1697  tha  capture  of  Amiens  by  tho 
Spaniards  alarmed  Paris,  and  roused  the  king  to  fresh 
energies.  With  help  of  Sully  (who  had  not  yet  received 
the  tiUs  by  which  fae  is  known  to  history)  Henry  recovered 
Amiens,  and  checked  the  Spanish  advancsb  It  was  noticed 
that  while  the  old  Leagoera  came  varr  heartily  to  tho 
king's  help,  the  Huguenola  hung  hack  in  a  diaeontentod 
and  suspicious  spirit.  After  the  fall  of  Amiens  the  war 
langoished ;  the  pope  offered  to  mediate,  and  Henry  had 
thao  to  breathe.  He  felt  that  his  old  comrades  the  offeodad 
Huguenots  had  good  cause  for  complaint;  and  in  April 
1698  he  issned  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes,  whidi  aeonrednia 
their  position  for  nearly  a  century.  They  got  toleration 
for  their  opinions;  might  worship  openly  in  ^  pUcea,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  towns  in  which  the  League  had 
been  strong ;  were  qualified  to  hold  olHoe  in  finaodal  poota 
and  in  the  law;  had  a  Protestant  dmrnber  in  tha  pariw- 
ments.  The  number  of  Ho^eooti  is  said  to  have  been  ak 
this  time  nther  over  a  milliott  in  all,  thoo^  UtUe  trait 
can  be  p«t  in  flgtirei ;  they  were  strong  in  BtaigandT, 
Poiton,  Saintonge,  Provence,  Quyenne,  and  Danphiny;  it 
the  rest  of  Frauce  there  were  but  feW  of  them. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  Fxlict  of  NantatTha 
the  Treaty  of  Terrina  waa  signed.    Though  Henry  by  it£*J^ 
bioka  f iiUi  with  Qaeeo  ElizabeUi,  he  Mcnred  an  hoBOumblo 
paaot  for  Ui  ooantiyt  and  nndiifvtotl  kingship,  lor  kfaaiilb 
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It  WM  dw  but  tet  nf  PbOip  U.,  tli*  confotiion  tbat  hii 
gmt  lehcmci  vers  uurulfillcd,  hit  jiolicjr  a  foilnrt. 

(II.  The  Borsnnx  IfoxABCST. 

Tli«  jrear  cIoms  tho  metlitoTnl  history  of  Fnnee; 

lieuceforth  sbe  Ukea  her  part  in  mod«ra  hiatory.  Th« 
|iown  of  the  fmdil  luibleiM  hu  puHd  away ;  th*  uriier 
rinlrin  betirecn  Frtnre  and  Auatrin  taka  a  nrw  character; 
tb*  cvntraliied  abtwlutwt  monarrhy  begiu.  Wt  ara  coming 
to  tlie  days  of  the  grant  miuutan, — first  Solly,  tlian  Biehe- 
lieu,  liutly  Colbert,  aiider  vhoao  mUFnuice  becomes  great, 
nluiust  in  *{)ito  of  lier  king*.  The  age  now  past  hud 
little  to  look  bark  ou  with  pleisnre  ;  the  utter  corniptton 
of  the  court,  reign  after  reign,  the  selfish  partisanship  of 
the  noVlea,  and  the  harsh  iucidsnce  of  civil  war,  incline 
ns  tp  believe  the  age  to  have  been  thorouglily  wretched. 
Vet  the  cunditioB  of  the  French  people  was  less  miserable 
than  it  had  been  ;  withont  seeing  much  prosperity  we  hear 
less  of  famine  than  iu  pravions  or  in  l^er  ages ;  for  civil 
wan  do  not  so  nneh  ashaoat  the  vellbring  of  a  cnaotry 
as  might  appear.  It  Im  bean  obaerred  that  tha  war*  of 
the  Uosei  did  littla  to  check  tha  progreu  of  England  ;  and 
u  liE*  manner  tlie  wars  of  the  Leagna  do  not  team  to  hav^ 
dee^ily  afllicled  France.  These  wars,  in  fact,  were  all  tha 
fighting  of  lords  and  princes  with  tiieir  retainers ;  they 
wore  languid  and  partial ;  and  though  their  story  mi^t  be 
wretched  enough,  the  wretchedneas  of  it  chiefiy  fall  oo  the 
heads  of  the  belligerents  themaelvea.    There  is  no  Jaeqneria 

thin  age,  as  in  tLo  15th  and  as  in  the  Itith  century  in 
France ;  and  in  some  respecta  the  country  mode  a  i^l 
advance.  In  arts  she  has  iiisvor  been  really  great,  and  lier 
|ige  of  poetry  woe  not  yet  come.  Ronnard  and  Uu  Bartas, 
great  as  their  reputation  was  once,  ilo  not  rise  into  the  first 
lank  of  poets,  and  there  are  no  better  names.  In  political 
and  legal  writings,  on  the  other  band,  wa  haTe  the  great 
uunes  of  Montaigne  and  L'HApital,  of  Bodin  and  Hottmann. 
of  Cujas  and  £tienne  Pasquier.  Stepbanus  and  Joseph 
Sealiger  represent  cUssical  tastes  and  chronological  inveati- 

Sation.  Town-Ufa  was  but  little  injured,  except  -in  Paris 
erielf,  by  the  wars  of  the  period ;  and  even  Paris  was 
not  alt'igetlier  the  worse  for  them,  for  even  Henry  III  took 
an  intereat  in  the  capital,  and  tried  to  develop  its  reeources. 

Wlietber  the  Ckri$tiaii  RfpHltif^,  that  great  political 
romance,  was  ever  laid  before  the  eyee  of  Henry  IV.  we 
sliall  never  know  ;  at  all  events  it  represents,  in  a  rather 
extreme  form,  the  broader  politics  of  modem  history,  and 
marks  a  great  change  in  the  relations  of  states.  Many  of  its 
ideas  were,  conseiouely  or  not,  adopted  by  the  imperialism 
of  our  own  centnry ;  for  they  favoured  the  national  vanity, 
which  aottght  to  impose  its  principles  and  wishes  on  Europe. 
It  represented  the  resistance  of  France-to  the  Anstro-Spaniih 
power,  affirmed  the  general  {iriuciplo  of  toleration,  en- 
daavonred  to  substitute  a  court  of  arbitration  in  place  of 
war,  recognized  mvxy  different  forms  of  government,  and 
rOBghtto  weld  all  civilized  Europe  into  one  harmonious 
community.  That  it  was  a  dream  the  world's  history  has 
(>lentifully  proved ;  that  there  was  in  it  much  to  admire, 
fnuch  Xn  strive  tar,  is  equally  psoved  by  tha  persistence  of 
many  of  its  ideas,  and  their  agreement  with  the  best  parts 
of  the  development  of  Eorope  in  modem  times. 

In  1098,  on  the  elose  of  the  Spasiah  war,  when  Henry 
rV.  was  at  last  fully  recognized  as  king  of  Fnnee  on  all 
aides,  wa  find  at  hia  court  raprOeentatiTea  of  the  two 
polieiea  which  tot  ages  contended  for  tha  poaseasion  of  the 
great  resources  of  the  country.  These  were  the  Hispano- 
Catbolic  policy,  which  aimed  at  uniting  French  and  Spanish 
interests  against  tha  north  and  west  of  Europe ,  and  on 
tha  other  side,-  the  policy  of  the  tolerant  party,  which 
desired  to  make  France  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  and 


liberal  part  of  Europe,  whic^lttliod  itself  with  the  Dntcb,ui^ 
with  the  North  Qerman  Luthoraus.  with  the  English,  witlilMO> 
the  Swedes.  It  is  the  gloty  of  Sully,  of  Ilivhelieu,  lOnJ 
of  Colbert  that  they  odvauccd  the  grontucss  of  Krancr  by 
following  tha  latter  of  these  lines  :  whcrc-is  Louis  XI Y.  Ion 
power  :frum  the  moment  that  be  abandoned  himself  to  the 
Spanish  policy. 

So  at  Henry's  court  we  find  Maximilian  wf  Dethnne, 
lord  of  Bossy  (he  was  not  made  duko  of  Sully  till  1C06X 
who  headed  the  libond  Jiarty,  th*  l^ity  of  economy  and 
good  government,  oppoaad  to  ViUeroy,  who  reiireseatail 
the  Spanuh  party,  and  seemed  to  have  an  e<|iuil  share  lo 
the  king's  regard.  Between  tlieao  two  were  Joanniu,  a 
great  lawyer,  and  president  of  the  Paris  parliament,  who 
worked  with  Sully  aud  Sillory,  who  held  a  middle  course,' 
and  was  the  most  trusted  diplomotint  of  his  time.  VillerojT 
and  the  Spanish  advisers  were  strongly  supported  by  the 
court,  especially  after  the  appearance  of  Mary  de' Mt^dici. 
The  court  of  Spain  was  only  too  glad  to  thwart  Henry 
where  it  could ;  the  English  court,  after  tlie  accession  oi 
3weam,  was  too  much  set  ou  windy  aeliemes  and  grand 
poaaibiUUes  to  afford  a  conntarpoisa  on  the  other  Mde.^ 
Snlly  had  been  made  head  of  the  fiuaneea  iu  1S97,  and  Maxima 
had  found  evoiything  in  frightful  disorder.  His  stem^^",^^ 
temper,  severe  manners,  even  his  narrow  grasp,  proved  liiudakeec 
to  be  admirably  suited  for  the  port  he  hod  to  plsy  ;  a  moreSnUy. 
enlightened  statesman  might  have  failed  where  he  soceeeded. 
We  find  in  his  finance  no  large  views  ns  to  economic  prind* 
pies ;  we  only  sea  a  rigid  determination  to  stop  waste,  to 
punish  thieves  in  hi^pbcee,  to  make  the  taxes  yield  their 
full  worth  to  the  crown.  So  far  as  he  occupied  hiooself 
with  general  politics,  Sully's  views  were  right  and  liberal : 
he  disliked  the  Sponish  tendencies  of  tlte  court,  and  did 
his  beat  to  keep  his  master  clear  of  them.  He  could  not 
make  the  king  ftcunomieal,  or  reduce  the  ontgoinp  uf  tha 
state ;  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  hioMeU  obliged  to  make  a 
strong  army  and  plentiful  artiUaijr,  and  to  aecumolate  good 
store  of  cob  at  the  arsenal,  so  at  to  be  ready  for  any  iteed.t 
In  spite  of  these  ezpenaei^  ha  speedily  lessened  the  severity 
of  the  tazaU<m  ;  and  at  goiod  government  made  iranquill  ity, 
and  tnftqnillity  plenty.  Franca  bora  her  burdens  with 
increasing  willingness  and  ahili^^.  The  chief  failure  of 
Sully's  admitttstratioD  lay  in  his  having  dona  nothing  to 
equalize  taxation,  by  compelling  noble  land  to  bear  ite  share 
with  the  labour  of  the  peasant  He  laid  on  aome  new 
taxes,  increased  some  of  the  worst  of  the  existing  impoete, 
reduced  the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  and  eDCtmroged 
agriculture.  Henry,  who  with  all  his  fsulte  had  broader 
views  than  his  finance  minister,  also  did  hb  beat  for  maun- 
fteturee ;  the  ediete  of  the  reign  are  numerous,  and  for  the 
moat  port  very  sensible  and  helpful. 

Though  the  civil  wars  were  over  before  1S98,  content  hod 
not  returned  to  the  country.  Henry  was  often  ungrateful 
to  his  old  friends  and  loyal  aupporters  :  and  the  leaders  o| 
the  Politique  party,  who  might  well  think  they  hod  secured 
his  throne  for  him,  were  especially  dissatisfied.  Conse* 
quently,  when  war  broke  out  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  in 
1 600  over  some  frontier  question,  the  duke  of  Biron  entered  Btros'* 
into  a  great  plot  with  Savoy  and  Spain,  and  carried  withP^ 
him  a  formidable  party  of  nobles.  Sully,  however,  was 
prepared  for  all;  his  artillety  and  munitions  of  war  were. 
*such  as  had  nevor  before  been  seen ;  and  tlie  duke  of 
Savoy,  seeing  Montm^Uan,  an  impregnable  atronghold, 
as  it  was  deemed,  actnally  taken,  sued  for  peace.  He  raj 
tained  Soluzto,  for  Henry  had  no  desire  to  meddle  iol 
Italian  politics,  and  ceded  to  France  Bresse  and  Bugey,! 
Valromey  and  Qex,  so  securing  French  influences  upj 
to  the  vety  gates  of  Geneva,  and  making  it  certiin  thafl 
the  duke  of  Savoy  must  never  again  hopo  to  crush  thatj 
vigorous  republic. ,  Jnat  before  A.e_md^oL4liiB  war,  hiai 
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divorce  from  Margaret  of  Valois  liftring  corns  from  Ihe  pope, 
fHoury  married  Marjr  do'  Hedici  (16C^),  then  iu  the  iirime 
of  Utr  beauty ;  Inter  od  she  'grew  fat  and  Lcavj.  She 
wai  aliuys  stiff  and  obatinate,  a  x)rejudiced  foUower  of 
tUe  old  vara,  wlio  spent  her  Ule  first  in  tbwarting,  after 
wards  in  ol>litcrating,  tba  tnuea  of  tho  higher  aehemes  and 
acts  of  her  s^ionse.  The  dake  of  Biron,  utterljr  dissatisfied  at 
the  result  of  the  Savoyard  war,  plunged  into  fresh  con- 
iplracj ;  then  Henry  IV.  felt  no  mors  pity  for  hiin,  but 
aeized  and  bchejded  him ;  it  was  beliered  that  the  queen 
lierscif  waa  mixed  up  in  his  plot,  which  had  fa^reachtng 
ramifications. '  By  1605  Henry  had  reduced  all  the  rest  of 
hb  recalcitrant  nobles,  treating  them  without  rancuur  or 
revenge  if  they  came  in,  and  setting  trusty  officers  of  his 
own  to  watch  over  tbem. 

The  remainder  of  the  king's  life  was  occupied  with  two 
things :  —first,  the  strengthening  of  the  resources  of  France 
at  home ;  secondly,  the  preparations  for  aathoritative  inters 
TCBUmiintlieaffainiof  Enrnw,  which  were  now  begiuning 
to  attract  the  attention  of  uL  The  king  waa  called  on  to 
intrrrene  ai  a  mediator  between  the  papacy  and  Venice  in 
1C06-1C07,  and  decided  their  quarrel  in  a  way  which 
ooght  to  have  roused  ths  gratitnda  of  the  papal  power. 
Chiefly  through  Henry'a  firmness,  a  truce  for  twelve  yeara 
was  sijfucd  between  Sjiain  and  the  United  Provinces, — for 
the  Sixiniarda,  exhausted  by  the  siege  of  Ostend,  the  greatest 
liege  Ihe  world  had  ever  seen  (1601-1604),  and  qnite 
unable  to  cope  with  the  genius  of  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
gladly  accepted  the  {leacefut  ovMuresof  Oldeu  Bameveldt 
and  the  commercial  grandees  of  tha  towns,  vho  then,  as 
afterwards,  were  op^wud  to  the  democratic  and  war-lwing 
popolaliun  of  tha  country,  whicli  supported  the  house  of 
Orange.  This  traee  dosed  the  great  struggle  of  the  Z<ow 
Countries  for  their  imiependenee,  and  virtually  aecured  it  to 
them.  While,  however,  tranquillity  reigned  in  Holland  and 
Italy,  Qemiany  was  growing  ever  more  uueaay;  in  mora 
districts  than  one  the  strnggls  between  the  commaDioDs, 
deferred  not  ended  by  the  peace  of  Augsburg  of  1555,  had 
became  acute.  Not  only  in  the  Slavonic  lauds  connected 
with  the  house  of  Austria  was  there  excitement  and  dis- 
turbiinre,  but  in  the  lUiiiio  districts  questions  hoU  arisen 
which  called  out  the  warm  interest  of  all  the  three  confes- 
sionii, — the  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Cilvinistic.  The  death 
uf  thcdukcof  Clcvcsin  160<J brought matteratoahead;  the 
Dutch  and  Spaniuds,  the  elector  of  Brandenhnrg,  and  the 
emperor,  all  interfered.  Then  Henry  IV.  took  up  the  cauaa 
of  the  I*rotestwt  priaecs,.and  sent  envoys  to  the  Evangelic 
Union  of  Halle  (January  1610),  and  made  most  vigorous 
prep iratiuiM  for  war,  in  combination  with  Maurice  of 
Na^^au,  who  agreed  to  joiu  him  with  20,000  Dutchmen  in 
Cloves.  It  was  arranged  that  tho  queen  should  be  regent  in 
tho  king's  absence,  and  as  she  had  never  been  soltrmuly 
croirned,  she  delayed  Henry's  departure  till  that  ceremony 
had  taVeo  pUce  ;  iu  tho  days  of  waiting  the  king,  fretting 
to  be  off,  went  to  visit  Sully,  who  by  ill  at  the  Arsenal, 
and  to  fcaat  bia  eyes  once  more  on  the  splendid  armoury 
and  munitii>ns  of  war  collected  there.  As  he  went,  he  was 
Bsaaisinated  by  Ravaillae,  who  plunged  a  knife  iuto  his 
heart  It  u  said  to  have  been  the  eighteenth  attempt  made 
on  hia  life.  All  tlio  grand  plana  for  ioterference  in  the 
affairs  of  Eurqw,  and  for  the  reduction  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  fell  to  the  ground  at  once,  and  German  affairs  were 
left  toaeethe  as  they  would,  until  in  1618-1619  they  came 
to  a  head  in  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The 
knife  of  Ravaillae,  whether  he  was  set  on  by  the  queen  and 
the  Spanish  party  or  not,  did  their  work  ;  it  left  tho  Pro- 
testants of  tho  uorth  to  fight  for  themselves,  relieved  the 
king  of  Spain  of  grave  anxieties,  and  plunged  France  once 
more  into  confusion  and  trouble.  Not  till  the  reign  of 
Bichaliau  bad  succeeded  the  admiuistration  of  Sully  did 


Fmuce  resums  her  true  dIrei*tioB  and  lead  the  reaiatauce  ti>ino-u. 
tho  house  of  Austria. 

Henty  IV.  had  the  great  quality  of  individuality.  IloChuse- 
staods  out  fresh  and  clear  as  a  diatiuct  personage,  of  higb^'**' 
soul,  bright  temper,  original  and  charactei;istic  spcccluirT^ 
AU  gfeat  men  leave  aayinga  behind  them,  and  HcDiy*a 
ring  with  vigorous  good  nature  and  humour.   Hia  brilliancy 
in  war  waa  that  of  a  captain ;  he  had  not  the  coolnesa  and 
combination  of  a  general ;  his  moral  character  was  restless, 
bad,  ungrateful,  s4f-indulgent ;  be  took  little  trouble  to 
help  his  subjects  to  greater  comfort,  though  he  ever  wthhed 
them  well.    They  felt  that  tliere  was  in  him  something  ol 
the  lazy  kindliuess  of  Louia  XTL    Ha  chose  a  grand 
ministdr  iu  Sully,  and,  iu  spite  of  some  waveriug,  followed 
him  iu  the  right  policy  for  France.    He  had  the  faults  of 
the  Bourboua;  yet  he  waa  their  gieateat  kin^ — on  tbe 
whole,  their  nobleat  man.  , 

Vol^ire  aums  up  tbe  good  deeda  of  his  reign  In  nenreoa 
pbraaea: — 

"Jnitfce  Utvlcniur^,and— ferlianln-tsskl — ihe  two  tvUgfons  live 


I  neuc— to  sU  «|>|ic«miKP,    Agriculture  !■  •neoaraffrd;  as  SmUj 
taid,  '  rioueh  lud  row,  tliCM  sra  ib«  Lrcsiti  of  Innrw,  vbir 
•ba  tuoka;  tbry  art  the  tnia  mint*  and  trvMum  of  Peru.'  Co 


lurree  aNil  tbe  art*,  vliirb  SuUv  earrd  Tor  I<ia,  wcra  still  bonoiywl; 

Ealtl  ud  allrer  stufTa  cnricherl  Ljross  ard  Franc*.  UeBry  fsts* 
IhJiod  msimhctum  of  isimtry;  Freurh  glsis  after  ths  Venetian 
style  bsgsb  to  be  made.  To  biw  alont  Franca  oma  the  ailkwom 
and  the  luulberry,  in  auitt  of  Sully. '  It  waa  Hcnir  who  dvg  the 
esnnl  wbieli  Joiui  tli*  Selua  .and  th*  Loir*.  Under  biin  Psrii  n«w 
*ud  crew  fair;  be  built  tha  Place  Itojila,  ha  rebuilt  th«  old  M^SfS. 
Befor*  bl«  (lax  tt>*  St  Gtrmain  tubunt  was  not  eoDRccted  with  tho 
town,  audnai  IiuiitotmI;  ha  aaw  to  tbat  He  built  that  Sno  iMidgo 
on  wbicb  every  Ftvuchmaa  as  be  paiaei  atill  looks  up  with  amotioa 
at  hia  statue.  8t  Germain,  Uoneaanx,  FootaiaebbMi,  alMrs  sU 
tb*  Louvre,  were  colaruid,  altsett  rebuilt,  Iqr  Unk  He  eataUiilul 
in  bi*  Ionic  ftsUcTy  in  the  Louvre  artists  of  all  and  <acoas> 
aged  tbeiu  irequeoUjr  with  bis  presence  as  v«ll  *a  Lis  imaents." 

Finally,  he  had  made  France  the  arbitar  ol  Enra|M^ 
as  was  felt  at  Venice  and  Amaterdam,  and  as  would  bava 

been  also  felt  on  tbe  Rhine,  bad  not  the  Spaniah  faction, 
and  the  undyiug  hatred  of  the  Catholic  faoaUciam,  cut  abort 
his  life  on  the  very  eve  of  great  events, 

Tbe  regency  in  Franca  belonged  in  theory  to  tbe  prineeaLoniB 
of  the  blood-royal ;  as,  however,  Catherine  de'  Medici  had  a» 
made  her  a  precedent,  and  as  Henry  IV.  had  aa  good  aij!^^,e<7. 
named  bis  spouse  regent,  Marie  de'  Medici  seized  ihe  ofl5c« 
at  once.  She  took  no  vengeance  on  Sully  for  biaoj^mitun 
to  her  in  put  time^  but  mode  frienda  with  litm,  taking 
from  bim  all  real  power  and  coDunaod  of  the  finance^  wbiln 
she  left  bim  the  charge  of  the  artillery  and  woods,  tMstkar 
with  tbe  government  of  Poitou.  The  priocw  of  tbe  uood- 
royal  were  easily  disposed  of:  Condd  waa  in  exile,  the 
pnnco  of  Conti  a  cipher ;  the  count  of  Soiasona  she  quieted 
with  great  gifts.  Then  she  composed  a  council  of  rcf;ency, 
which  waa  managed  by  her  favourites  Concini  and  his  wife 
Leonora  Oaligai.  Coucini,  who  purchased  the  manyiisata 
of  Aacre,  and  was  made  marshal,  though  an  ambitious  and 
greedy  foreigner,  did  not  use  hie  power  amiss  for  a  time. 
When  the  princes,  headed  by  Condi!,  opposed  him  and 
clamoured  for  the  convocation  of  tbe  States-General,  Concini 
quieted  Ihem  skilfully,  and  in  1614cauaed  tha  young  king's 
majority  to  be  declared, — for  Louts  XIIL  waa  tlion  tbitteen 
years  old, — and  summoned  the  States-Geoeral  to  meet  atTbo 
Paris.  As  this  was  the  last  ttme  tbat  tbay  were  ^l^S!^^ 
together  before  the  eve  of  the  Bevolutioo,  it  may  be  well  to  of 
say  a  word  as  to  tha  body,  its  nature  and  compoaitioo. 
The  States-General  of  Francs,  in  which  the  three  ordera  met 
from  time  to  time  at  invitation  of  the  king,  was  an  aasemblj 
of  ciergy,nobIes,Bnd"third  estate"  or  comroona.  The  three 
formed  three  entirely  independent  chambera,  aittin^  debat- 
ing, and  voting  aeparately.  Consequently  the  vote  of  tw.o 
orders  could  lUwaya  veto  the  wishes  of  the  third ;  and  aa 
ch,Tj^  -wero  a  clus  an*)  nobles  a  caste,  and  aa  to  a  hugo 
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txtnt  iha  ist«TB«to  ot  tii«0  bodies  weie  ^eotical,  and  oi, 
moreoTer,  thej  both  aojoTed  ft  HiUl  iaimumtj  from  the 
iMudetis  ot  tuation,  Ute  chance  of  legiaUtion'  «r  taxation 
on  fair|>riQcipleairaa  very  unaO  indeed.  RepresentiAg  the 
clerical  eetate  nt  the  bishops  and  abbots,  together  with  a 
certain  nomber  of  lower  clergy ;  in  the  noble  honw  sat 
the  holdoia  ot  noble  ficfa ;  the  third  eatate  was  represented 
(except  in  1789)  chiefly  by  deputies  elected  in  the  to\nis. 
Tbwe  bodies  had  really  no  le^alatiTa  power ;  and  tboagh 
jnat  before  the  ReviJuUMi  the  pariiament  of  Paris  waned 
the  way  to  great  changes  hy  declaring  that  taxes  could  only 
be  legaUy-Totod  by  the  Statea-OenenJ,  they  had,  aa  a  fact, 
Wj  UtUe  anthori^  aren  in  this  respect ;  in  only  a  few 
eaieadid tb^aaoetion taxation  orvoteaabeidtes;  thercTal 
power  foond  it  "more  eooTenirat^  till  the  banknipt  state  of 
the  conntry  nnder  Loais  XTL  compelled  it  to  call  cq  the 
Estates  for  htlp,  to  arrange  the  taxation  as  it  thooght  good. 
The  great  doctrine  of  the  relation  between  tax-paying  and 
political  power  was  anknown  in  France.  The  true  function 
of  the  Estates  seemed  to  be  limited  to  expressions  of  opinion 
on  points  submitted  to  them  by  the  king^  and  to  the  lay- 
ing before  him,  on  their  aide,  grieTaoces  which  thay  had 
brought  np  in  their  caAian  or  "qoires,"  from  the  conntry. 
Thmm  gtiarmem  they^mild  not  mnedy :  all  they  could  do 
was  aolemnlyto  eaU  the  atteatbm  of  tlieUng  to  them,  who 
conld  redrees  them  if  fae  liked.  This  solemn  process  was 
almost  the  only  ocearion  on  which  the  Estatea  met  together. 
ThMj  mnt  to  ehnich  together  at  the  opening,  and  then  in 
one  cbunber  were  met  qr  the  king,  who  addressed  them 
and  dismissed  them  to  their  sereral  chambers  with  the 
business  he  chose  to  entrust  to  their  deliberations ;  than, 
once  more,  at  the  end  of  th^ir  Jabonrs  they  all  met  agiUn. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  a  platform  was  erected  for 
the  king  and  his  oonrt,  the  twelve  peers,  and  the  household 
officen ;  on  the  right  hand  of  it  sat  the  clergy,  <hi  the  left 
the  nobler  in  frontt  at  the  loot  of  the  hall,  the  third  aetata 
Each  order  praaentad  its  statenwot  of  gtimncaa ;  tbaking 
n^ted  widi  promisai  and  aasnraneaa,  whi^  eama  to  vary 
little,  and  the  Estates  were  than  dismissed ;  and  if  tba  court 
had  got  the  money  or  the  help  it  aonght,  very  tittle  more 
was  thought  about  graTamina  to  be  redressed.  So  littje 
was  (heir  practical  importance, — 40  rarely  were  they  eon- 
Tofced,  that  their  composition,  method  of  election  or 
Bwnination,  rales  of  procedure,  rights  and  legislatire  com- 
petency, were  never  made  clear.  It  was  not  in  the  interesta 
of  the  monarchy,  *ot  indeed  of  the  privileged  orders,  that 
the  Estates  shotdd  have  any  power,  or  meet  ver^  often. 
This,  then,  was  all  that  France,  before  the  BoTohitua,  erer 
had  by  way  of  what  Englishmen  call  a  parliament  The 
word  parliament  in  France  haa  alw^  signified  only  a  law 
court;  and  the  pariiament  of  Fsris,  tba  chief  law  court  of 
the  nilm,  claimed  a  certain  constitutional  power,  as  having 
tho  duty  of  registering  the  rcyal  edicts.    As  a  rule,  it 

nsd  itself  the  obaeqoious  servant  of  the  king'a  will; 
time  to  time,  however,  it  was  stubborn,  and,  refnaing 
to  register,  held  that  the  royal  edict  so  unregistered  was  void 
of  authority.  Id  such  cases  the  king  was  wont  to  hold 
what  'was  curiously  styled  a  "  lit  de  justice,"  a  "  bed  of 
justice"  or  solemn  visitation  of  the  parliament  in  which  he 
peiaonally  attended  and  compelled  the  reluctant  body  to 
register  his  edict  .These  things,  for  tlie  "ganeralitiea"  or 
"  flays  d'^lection," — that  is^  for  tiie  chief  part  vf  Fianea^ 
were  the  sum  total  of  conatitntional  life  and  powereqjoyed,— 
a  total  which,  nnder  a  strong  and  determined  monarch,  or 
such  a  uiniater  as  Biehelieo,  meant  absolutely  nothing  at 
alL  In  the  outlying  districts,  called  the  "  Pays  d'^tats," 
more  liberties  existed ;  these  parts  voted  their  own  local 
taxation,  and  managed  to  a  great  extent  their  own  local 
affiurs;  they  wer^  howev^,  a  mere  fringe  round  the 
bocdon  of  aDcIaiit  Fhwoil— tiis  aetata  of  Handera 


(namely,  Doaai  and  Lfllo),  Provence,  Btem,  Lower  ia4-ai. 
Navarre,  Bigorre,  Foix,  Soole^  Armagnac,  K^Sbonno,  and 
Hataan, 

The  States-Oeneral  of  16U  did  nothing ;  tbey  faithfuRy 
represented  the  jealonsiee  and  ill-wilt  between  the  orders, 
and  broke  op  in  confuaion.   Armand  dn  Plows  of  Hiche-Biolifr 
lieu,  bishop  of  Lo^n,  was  the  oretor  of  the  deii^  oc  this 
occasion,  the  porson  charged  to  lay  the  grievances  of  hia  / 
order  before  the  king.   This  is  the  only  interesting  fact  in 
thebistMyof  this  meatiog  cf  the  Estates.   In  1615  liouia 
XtlL  married  Anna  of  Auatria,  who  aftnwaida  played  aeon* 
uderaUe  part  in  tha  troubka  (4  the  FroDdCb  For  two  yean 
llanhal  Aock  ateercd  his  perilona  way  between  the  young 
king,  who  cared  little  for  himj—his  motheiis  favoarit^  not 
his,— tba  pnucea  of  the  blood,  and  the  discontented  Hugue- 
nots.   Jn  1617thenewfavoariteof  Loais,CharIesd'Albei% 
connt  of  Lnynes,  overthrew  and  killed  him;  Leonora 
Qaligu,  his  wife,  was  executed  as  a  sorceress;  the  queen- 
mother  and  Riehelien,  who  was  just  hoping  ito  secure  his 
foothold  at  court,  both  fell, — she  withdrew  to  Bloia,  he  to 
Lof^n ;  the  young  kio^  weak  and  frivolous,  fell  into  the 
haods  of  the  noUsssei   After  a  time  the  nobles  wen  at 
little  pleased  with  Loynea  aa  tbey  had  been  with  Concini, 
and  nUiad  nmnd  tba  eoort  of  Uacy  d^  Medici  at  Angers 
Richalien,  whoae  great  abilities  bad  already  ben  ncognised, 
was  charged  by  Lnynes  with  the  delicate  task  of  attempt- 
ing a  leetmeiliatton  between  the  king  and  his  mother :  ha 
BQcceeded  by  the  trca^  of  Angeca  in  1620  in  averting 
civil  war.    Then  Laynea,  thinkiug  it  well  to  amnae  the 
king;  marched  with  him  into  B^arn,  where  the  inhabttaDts, 
suddenly  berrft  (in  1617)  of  their  rights  as  IVotestants, 
were  in  open  f  ennent  and  revolt    Here,  ae  in  all  the  eonth 
and  west  of  France,  the  Hugnenota  were  uneasy  and  sot- 
picions;  tba  iucidenta  of  war  in  Bohemia,  where  th* 
Calviniata  had  but  jnst  been  crakbad,  and  the  political 
changee  in  the  United  Fkoniiee^  excited  their  already  bigb> 
wioqgbt  laeliBgiL   They  dumad  tba  fall  benefit  of  the 
Edict  of  Kaataa,  wUeh  seemed  to  the  eourt  to  be  ^  eate- 
blishnent  of  a  republic  in  the  heart  of  the  monarchy.  In 
1621  they  held  an  assembly  at  their  capital.  La  BocheUe^ 
and  made  a  kind  of  declaration  of  independenoft '  Tltey 
divided  their  700  congregations  thronghont  Frauoe  into 
eight  circles,  after  the  Qerman  faahioo,  thus  indicating  a 
tendency  towards  decentraJication,  vhich  most  be  offensiva 
to  the  court  and  the  general  body  of  French  people  ;  they 
amnged  their  own  levies  of  men  and  money,  and  in  foot 
went  far  towarda  the  full  oi^anization  of  what  they  s^led 
"the  repoMie  of  tha  Bafonned  chorchaa  of  Franca  and 
Bdarn."   They  named  the  dnke  of  Bouillon  their  chief, 
end  Dude  Lesdiguitoca  most  pimlif  ol  offers.  These  great 
nobles,  however,  refused  to  join  them,  and  the  dnke  of  Bohan 
with  bis  brother  Sonbise  became  the  heads  of  this  Huguenot 
movement    There  were  in  it  not  a  few  elementa  of  con- 
stitutional life ;  tbeee  Protestants  had  a  far  better  idea  of 
nholesome  government  than  prevailed  elsewhere  in  Franc& 
The  noblesse,  however,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
and  their  efforts  were  of  little  avail.    The  king,  who  showed 
considerable  energy,  took  the  command  against  them,  and 
encouraged  his  army  to  treat  them  with  barbaroas  cruelty, 
for  he  was  a  weak  and  heartlesa  creature.   At  the  ei^  of 
Montauban,  however,  he  faQed  com^etdy,  and  bad  to  with- 
drav  diaemnfited.    Soon  after  this,  in  the  end  of  1631, 
Lnynea  wu  takoi  with  camp  fever  and  died.   The  kin^ 
who  waa  weary  of  him,  heard  with  pleasnre  the  tidings  of 
his  death.    Bound  him  were  now  formed  two  parties, — that 
of  the  queen-mother  upheld  by  Richelieu,  and  that  of  the 
prince  of  Cond&    The  king,  leaning  towards  the  latter, 
which  wished  for  war,  set  forth  on  a  second  campugn 
against  the  Hngoanols,  and  conducted  it  with  the  aame 
niticliienu  endty  ai  batons  Ike  H«v«anota  ahowed 
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dodiing  bat  WMkaeti;  Uwlr  chief  man  anbmiUad,  ud 
,plwe  after  pUce  fell  After  tiua  war  had  lacted  about  a 
year,  the  qoeen-muther  got  the  up|)er  band  at  eoort,  and 
Cond4  had  to  wiUidnw ;  by  a  treaty  which  reealled  this  old 
paaeea  of  the  dril  mxa^  the  chief  put  of  the  Edkt  ot 
Mantes  wu  coofirmed,  while  the  Hngoenotf  ware  forbidden 
to  hold  pcdiliGalmeetiiigi  orto  lottiij  towns ;  they  retained 
jnly  La  Rochelle  and  Montaaban  ai  gta>ac^idA  (October 
1623).  Richetiao,  who  io  1622  had  received  the  cardinal's 
hat  in  reward  of  hit  serrieee  in  reconciling  the  king  with 
hie  mother,  was  now  ready  to  take  charge  of  and  to  rule  the 
weak,  nnstobie  king,  who  already  appeared  to  fear  and  dis- 
like his  fnttue  nuu^r.  He  entered  the  oouncil  in  April 
1624. 

"I  rentore  on  nothing  withoat  first  thinking  it  oot ;  hut 
unce  decided,  I  go  straight  to  my  point,  overthrow  or  cat 
down  whatever  stands  in  my  way,  and  finally  cover  it  all 
tip  with  my  cardinal's  red  robe."  Sutdi  an  the  woidi  pot 
into  Rich^^'s  month ;  and  whether  be  said  them  or  not, 
they  repreaeot  fairly  enongh  hU  deliberation,  reeolation,  and 
cold  severity.  Nor  does  the  final  tooch  as  to  the  red  robe  of 
Ills  clerical  office  go  much  bisyond  the  troth ;  for  he  made 
great  use  of  bis  dignity  as  a  '^'^ir'f'  to  cover  the  intrigoea 
and  croelties  on  which  otherwise  he  might  perhaps  have 
never  ventured.  In  his  earlier  days  he  seems  to  have 
desired  to  build  np  a  strong  monarchy,  abeotnte,  without 
constitutional  cheeks,  on  the  goodwill  of  a  satisfied  and  welU 
governed  people.  TbA  alliance  between  deapotism  and  de- 
mocrat, which  our  own  age  baa  also  seen,  i^vpeared  to  be 
eepedaity  adapted  for  France,  where  the  cbostilntional  life 
wu  atwan  ao  weak.  As  ■oon,  however,  aa  the  despotism 
was  eatabuBbed  on  a  firm  footing,  the  people  wen  loigotten; 
and  Richelieu's  admhusbatioii  fai  the  mi  wpnased  them 
quite  as  much  as  it  crashed  the  noUei  or  1^  the  ehoioh 
in  Older. 

When  Richelien  entered  the  king's  conncQ  ia  1634  he 
vas  thirty-nine  years  old.  Bora  in  1585.  he  was  the 
youngest  eon  of  a  noble  family  of  Pcutou,  ntrioging  orifin- 
ally  from  the  village  of  fiichelien.'  In  that  famUy  the  udar 
wn,  if  he  chose,  took  orders,  because  they  oould  alwaya  dis- 
poae  of  the  bishopric  of  Ln^,  a  kind  of  bmily  benefice ; 
the  yoonger  aoa  oeeame  *  aoUisr.  As  lodi,  Arntaiid  dn 
Fleaais  faianit  leaaona  la  milaie^  which  were  reiy  mafol  to 
him  at  a  later  time ;  the  oMdinal'i  roth  did  wt  take  the 
phoeof Uieseldiei^eaat, — ^itontyenneealsdit  Wlieii,how- 
erer,  hta  brother  gave  up  his  prefanneat  at  Lufon,  Armani 
•t  race  left  the  calling  of  a  aoldier,  waa  ordained,  and  soe- 
ceeded  to  the  bishopric  in  1607,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
The  Sutes-Oeneral  of  1611  made  the  young  preUte'a  for* 
tone;  he  pleased  Concini  and  the  queen-mot^,  acted  with 
consummate  skill  and  prodence  through  the  ten  years  which 
followed,  waa  made  cardinal  in  1622,  and  member  of  the 
couudl  in  1624.  His  later  life  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods  :---(l}  from  16-4  to  1626,  the  time  his  first  r^ist- 
anee  against  the  Aaatro-Spaaiah  power  aod  hia  failure,  bs 
ahown  by  the  peace  of  Monzon  j  (2)  tnm  1626,  to  1628, 
when  he^unuhed  the  Hogaeoots  of  La  Rodielle  for  that 
failure,  and  laid  firmer  foundations  for  his  after-sucoeas ; 
(3)  from  1628  to  1635,  the  period  in  which  he  eecured  his 
owo  and  hia  master's  despotism  in  France,  and  began  to 
interfere  in  theaffsinof  Europe;  and  lastly  (4),  from  1635 
to  1643,  the  days  of  hie  successful  lead  in  the  arena  of 
general  politics,  and  of  his  triumphant  overthrow  of  his 
domeetie  foea ;  the  froila  of  this  period  be  left  for  Mazartn 
'  to  gather  io  abroad  by  his  triumphs  at  the  peace  of  West- 
phUia;  Louis  XIV.  carried  out  his  priaei[dei  to  their 
('.tmost  derelopment  io  donieatic  policy. 

l.,Wbea  he  began  to  rale  in  1624,  the  Austrfrfipanish 
power  had  already  become  very  sMng.  Thefint  nanlta  of 
tho  Thirty  Yeais'  War  wera  aU  ia  Uimi  farow;  they  held 


the  Fklatinate  ud  the  Anirae  of  the  Rhine,  by  wUdt  thayUM-ls. 
oonld  eommnnioate  with  the  Spanish  Ketheriands  and  inti-nrat 
midate  the  Dutch;  they  were  also  maaters  of  the  important 
TalteUine,  that  long  peaa  which  led  from  the  Milaneae^l^ 
territwy,  at  this  time  in  their  handa^  to  their  OeiBaaeenar. 
friends  in  Bavaria  and  t>roL  Bichdiea  detamdned  to 
attack  them  both  in  Germany  and  in  the  Italian  iUpa, — in 
Qmnany  by  soppOTting  the  leadership  of  Chriatian  TV.  of 
Denmatk,  though  he  would  have  much  preferied  that  of 
Gnstams  Adolpbus ;  in  the  Alps  by  allying  himself  with 
Charles  Emmanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  with  Venice,  and  with 
the  Orison  leagues.  With  hardly  any  resistance  he  swet4 
the  Spanish  and  papal  troops  out  of  the  ValtelUne ;  for 
Urban  VIIL  wsa  only  half-hearted  on  the  side  ot  Spain, 
and  was  to  some  extent  influenced  by  the  true  winner  of 
some  of  Richelieu's  greatest  triumphs,  the  crafty  capuchin. 
Father  Joeeph.  Jnst,  however,  aa  all  was  going  on  w^ 
Richelieu  was  pamlyied  by  an  onhi^  ontbuat  of  Hngoe- 
not  indepeodence ;  aSain  in  Germany  took  a  bad  tnm.  Sot 
Wallenstein  now  appeaia  on  the  scene  with  a  new  imperial 
army;  the  attack  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  en  Genoa  faOedj 
the  French  in  Piedmont  and  the  ValtelUne  fdt  thenwolvoa 
inaecnra.  A  temporary  peace  was  made  with  the  Ungue- 
note,  and  in  May  1626  Uie  treaty  ef  Monaon  with  SpainTha 
closed  Richelieu's  fint  attem[rt  to  reduce  the  preponderance  ^"^^^ 
of  that  power,  It  ia  perhape  the  darkest  hour  of  his  career ; 
the  treaty  waa  secretly  and  treacherously  agreed  on ;  he 
left  bis  ulies  to  ahift  for  themselvea ;  be  aeemed  to  rewae 
his  whole  poHcy.  The  truth  waa  thkt  the  atreogth  of  the 
Spanish  party  at  home^  the  iU-eocceaa  of  the  Lathenna  ia 
GennaDT,  and  tiie  we^eniog  eflhet  of  Hagoenol  iiMuieo- 
tiimmide  it  imponiUe  for  mm  to  peneveie. 

2.  It  was  dear  that  he  must  brime  the  Rochelle  Proteat-  BkobA 
ante  before  be  coold  advance  a  step;  ao  doing,  he  wonldP^^ 
also  make  a  beginning  ia  bis  second  aim,  that  of  bringing  f,ti>«f. 
down  the  nobleaae, — for  aome  of  the  proodest  ariatoerata  U 
France  were  Hogaenote ;  then  he  oonld  ooeree  the  qoeeU' 
mother  and  her  patty,  with-its  Spanish  leanings ;  and  after 
that  he  would  be  free  to  resume  his  foreign  policy.  TUs  • 
second  period  of  hia  public  career,  therefore,  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  overthrow  of  the  Haguenot  power,  whifh  waa 
concentrated  at  La  Rochelle.  It  was,  however,  nneadad 
by  a  great  ooart  intrigue,  for  be  waa  already  ve^  obnosioaa 
to  the  noUee  near  the  throne,  and  to  tlw  princaa  of  the 
Uood.  -The  plot  waa  ea^  detected  and-enahed;  Manhel 
Omauo  periuied  in  prison ;  Gaston  of  Orieao^  the  ktn|fa 
diaaolnte  younger  brother,  was  compelled  to  make  tifitk 
anbmiaaion ;  the  duke  of  Vendflme  loit  hia  government  ci 
Brittany;  Uie  duchess  of  Chevrense  waa  banished;  the 
queen  herself  waa  warned  to  behave  more  wisely  in  the 
futtirei  The  influence  of  women  «luring  this  century  is 
almoet  uniformly  baleful ;  that  of  Henrietta  Maria,  sister 
of  Louis  XHL  and  wife  of  Chules  L,  led  to  the  attempt 
of  Buckingham  to  recover  his  popularity  in  England  ij 
eapouaing  the  Hagnenot  causey  which  was  exciting  a  warm 
interest  in  the  English  people.  The  Huguenots,  irritated 
by  the  establishment  of  Fort  Louis  as  a  cheek  on  La  . 
Rochelle,  dedated  war  on  France  henelf;  th^  were 
secretly  encouraged  by  Anne  of  Austria  aod  the  cOurt  party, 
as  well  as  by  the  Spaniards,  who  were  deli^^ited  to  see  the 
cardinal  thwarted  and  France  weakened  by  civil  war.  They 
were  also  openly  backed  by  England,  which  declared  war 
on  France,  and  sent  a  strong  fleet  under  Bnckingliam  to 
succour  La  Rochelle.  But  there  was  in  light-headed  hand- 
some Buckingham  nothing  of  the  soldier;  he  failed  igno- 
miniously,  while  the  cardinat'a  nege  grew  daily  atrteter  and 
more  eerttun  of  ancoass.  Alter  foarteen  penkma  months 
of  siege,  Riehslisn  entered  the  town  in  trinmpk  VHth  the 
fall  ot  La  Rochelle  enda  the  atubhom  rsMstanee  of  tiis 
Hujpienots  to  the  mouudiy ;  the  siege  was  a  kind  of  after- 
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blow  te  tlM  ami  vut  of  tlie  pmiow  wAarj."  Ko  -nry 
■mn  p«tttItiMinn«zuted  fraot  the  town.;  it  wnainplj 
j—diwj  powrl— .  Tho  fdU  of  the  placo  roosod  *  wum 
patriotie  foefing  in  Fimnce ;  it  wm  ngardsd  «■  •  gnat  de- 
ImiJltfSi^fiaaL  Bookmgbam'B  usKuuuttioa  had  opened 
tfe«'vft7'  to  peeee,  which  waa  aigned  betweeo  the  conrti  of 
BnglM''  and  Fraooe  in  Sept«mber  1626. 

S.  It  wat  fttll  time  for  BieheliAi  to  interfere  elaewherei 
The  nttor  eoll^wa  of  the  nsiatance  aguuit  the  hooie  of 
Amtria  in  Germany  had  oome.  WaUenstein  was  omni' 
potent  in  the  north ;  Chnstian  IT.  had  been  driven  back 
into  DeDinuk ;  the  king  of  Spun  waa  in  league  with  the 
doke  of  B^an  and  the  diaoontented  Engnenota  of  Langoe- 
doe;  aflUiain  Ita^  were  Terjr  threatening;  the  Sptniards 
wan  pweaing  OaaUa,  the  hsy  of  the  grant  Tall^  of  Jihe  Po ; 
on  tu  two  aiagaa.  La  Bouielle  ana  Caaale,  wbitih  took 
rinco  >t  the  aanM  time,  the  fortonee  of  Europe  turned. 
RlfflitV*^,  wbH^  he  aent  his  agent  Charnac^  to  Korth 
Garmany  to  do  what  he  could  to  check  the  Aoatrian  ad< 
nnoa  and  to  raiae  np  freah  barriers^  eat  himself  to  reliere 
Gaaala.  In  Janiuuy  16S9  he  had  carried  Louia  XIII.  into 
Italy,  and  the  Spaniards  at  onoa  raiaad  the  aiege  of  Casale. 
Thmoe  he  returned  into  I^nguedoc,  where  the  Proteatant 
rebels  were  moving ;  they  too  were  speedily  put  doif  n ; 
and  BicheUeo,  with  Father  Joaa[^  once  more  posed  before 
Ennpn  ai  tha  dam^oa  of  CadudioiBm.  Urbw  THI,, 
who  Uttlo  know  hiaaaB,  wntehimnlettar  of  warm  thanks 
aad«oi«n«alatloBft  With  the  &U  of  ICoatanbaa,  the  last 
g^iounar  of  loealiiidapaiidaBoa  in  Fianea  died  out  Before 
tiw  and  of  1639  Riehelien  was  called  on  once  more  to  in- 
terfan,  and  this  time  more  serionaly,  in  Italy;  the  pope, 
the  dnfce  of  Uantoa,  the  repabUe  of  Venice,  all  in  ali^ 
•l^waled  to  him  to  aave  tbam  from  Spanish  dominatitHi. 
He  prerailed  on  the  king  to  appoint  him  lientensnt-general, 
and  with  a  splendid  staff  and  army  «roaaed  the  mouDtaius 
into  Italy  early  in  1630.  His  campaign,  which  did  not 
inekide  any  open  warfare  i^inat  ^>ain.  was  thoroughly 
aaeoaaaf  al :  he  reduoed  all  Savoy  to  aubmission,  in  spite 
of  ib»  dnk^aiU-wiU.  While  he  waa  thna  making  a  q»lendid 
and  theatrical  eampugn  in  Italy,  he  was  qnietly  engaged 
OD  Ut  greater  thinga  elsewhere ;  he  waa  bnsy  organinng 
and  enconraging  the  reaistanee  of  northahi  Europe  to  the 
bonaa  of  Aostris.  Chanuu:^  with  OiutSTUs  Adolphns,  and 
Fadkir  Joeeph  at  the  Ratisbon  Diet,  were  charged  with  this 
doty,  and  fulfilled  it  with  eminent  success.  It  waa  in  1 630 
that  GustaTns  accepted  the  frieodship  and  help  of  France, 
and  early  in  1631  signed  at  Bireuwald  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  that  power,  whi^  coosented  to  pay  him  a  great  subsidy 
for  ftre  yeava.  This  treaty,  in  which  QusUtus  promised  not 
to  Boaroa  paaeafnl  O^olioa,  waa  approved  aven  by  Urban 
Tin.  At  the  Ratisbon  Diet  in  June  1630  Father  Joeeph 
bad  a  more  doUcata  taak ;  yet  he  too  succeeded.  Tbt 
Jealoosieo  of  the  Qennan  prinoea  neutralised  all  the  advan- 
tagea  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  brought  about  the 
fsU  (rf  WaUeosteiD,  who  withdrew  ia  haughty  disdain  to 
B(4iemia;  the  priniflM  also  protested  against  the  attempta 
of  Ferdinand  on  Italy ;  and  he,  wishing  above  all  thinga  to 
eonoi'liate  them,  and  to  get  his  son  lerdinsnd  named  Rex 
Bomanonun,  promised  to  secure  the  Oonnga-Nevers  dule 
at  Mantna,  and  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  second 
aiega  of  C^e^  The  first  treaty  of  Cherasco  (April  1631) 
bcM^^  the  Italian  war  to  an  end ;  a  second  treaty,  made 
by  Biohaliea  with  Tietor  AzAadana,  the  newduks  of  Savoy, 
aaanad  for  Franoa  nnarolo,  Aa  key  of  the  approachea  to 
TWria.  Otulio  Uacarini,  the  pope's  agent,  made  his  first 
pnUio  i^peatauoe  in  the  negotiations  'of  thia  Italian  war, 
and  Ud  the  foundation!  of  Ua  fortunes  in  Franca. 

A  Uttia  fasfora  tUa  time  Riehalien  had  passed  through  the 
meal  oritical  momani  of  his  earstr;  the  queen-motber.  tiie 
n^aiog  qosMi,  Oaaton  ttf  Orleans  atill  heir  to  tha  ihronai 


the  house  of  Qmu^  i  group  of  generals  and  officers  of  tba  USMBl 
crown,  tha  dnke  of  Bonilloa,  the  ooont  of  Scnasons,  all  the. 
favourites  and  oourtiera  of  Louis  XIIL,  had  cona^iad 
tc^ther  to  overthrow  tha  oardiaaL  In  tlie  very  moment 
of  their  apparent  sacceea,  when  the  king^  as  they  thought, 
had  entirely  given  him  up,  the  skilful  audacity  of  Richeuea 
reversed  all  their  plans.  He  threw  himself  on  Louis  XIII. 
for  support,  and  tht  king,  glad  to  be  delivered  from  thur 
hands,  gave  the  cardinal carf«6faR<;A«;  the  "great  rtonn  of 
the  conrt,"  the  "  Day  of  Dope^"  paaaed  by  and  left  him 
stronger  than  before.  He  showed  no  hesitation  in  punish- 
ing and  crippliog  his  foes.  The  qneen-mothar  was  got  rid 
of ;  she  took  refuge  at  Bruasels,  and  her  ladies  were  exiled  ; 
Qaston  fled  to  Lorraine,  the  duke  of  Guise  tp  Italy ;  tha 
sariiament  of  Paris,  which  had  favoured  the  plot,  waa  ra- 
ooeed  to  hnmUo  aubmisaioo.  BicheUca  waa  now  made 
dnke  and  peer,  with  the  govertunent  of  Brittany.  The 
attempta  of  the  emigrant  noblea  to  raise  the  provinces  on 
the  borders  were  sternly  and  swiftly  put  down;  the  battio 
of  Caatelnaudary  in  Langaedoc  closed  the  series  of  out- 
breaks. The  dnke  of  Montmorency,  son  of  the  constable, 
wss  taken  there,  and  ofterwsrds  executed.  After  pacifying 
Languedoc,  Ri^elien  rearranged  the  govemorahipe  of  tha 
provincea,  removing  hostile  or  suspected  govsmora,  and 
putting  bit  own  friends  in  their  placea.  By  the  end  of 
16SS  be  hU.  crashed  «U  tha  asrions  eltmanta  irf  reaiatanoa 
diroubauL  TtucCk  '  ^ 

Tbia  piriaA  emoeidea  with  tha  splendid  caiear  and  pr^ 
mature  oeatb  of  GnataTUs  Adotphos.  Hia  rapid  advance 
and  high  aims  had  alarmed.  Ridiefieu;  his  foil  at  LQtsen 
waa  a  distinct  relief  to  his  ally ;  it  enabled  him  to  step  in 
between  the  combatants  with  emphaais,  and  to  shape  the 
latter  years  of  the  Thirty  Tean^  War  so  that  they  might 
conduce  to  the  advantage  of  France.  In  July  1632  he  ^d 
seised  the  ^ucby  of  Lorraioe,  almost  without  striking  a 
blow,  the  dnke  having  taken  part  with  the  emigraota 
against  Um.  Ha  waa  now  prepared  to  advance  tbenco  to 
tba  Rhine ;  be  took  the  Frotealaat  adventnren,  Bernard  of 
Saza-Wdmar  and  otbaia,  iato  lu>  P*T-  Things  worked  well 
for  Biohalien:  the  murder  of  WaBenatein  in  1634,  tha 
abandonment  of  the  prince's  party  by  the  elector  of  SajEony 
(peace  of  Prague,  1635),  the  lack  of  a  head  for  tha  Oermaa 
Calvinists, — all  these  things  combined  to  open  the  way  for 
the  last  and  meet  brilliant  period  of  Richelieu's  career. 

4.  Late  in  1 634  he  had  teuewed  hia  alltancee  with  Sweden  Fourth 
and  the  German  Calvinista;  he  persuaded  the  Dutch  toP*^°d 
sttack  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  Hay  163S  ;  he  declared  ^^J^. 
war  cm  Spain,  and  came  openly  into  the  field,  in  which 
hitherto  he  had  worked  only  by  aeeret  and  obiique  methoda. 
Ha  bad  under  his  command  sndt  a  foroa  as  France  bad 
never  Been:  132,OOOmsn fai  four armtea  aeemedlikely aocm 
to  bring  the  weaiy  war  to  an  end.  One  army  waa  to 
join  the  Dutch  under  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange  and  to 
march  mi  Brussels,  a  second  to  unite  with  Bernard  of 
Weimar  and  tha  Swedea  across  the  Rhine,  a  third  to  hold 
the  line  of  the  Tosgee  and  protect  Lorraine ;  the  fourth 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  reduce  tha  Hilaness  coontry. 
The  result,  however,  in  no  way  antiwered  the  expecta- 
tions; the  campaigns  of  >635  and  1636  were  unsuccessful 
and  burdeosume :  neither  glory  nor  profit  followed ;  the 
Spaaiarda  and  Austriana  invaded  France  oa  three  udea, — in 
^oardy,  aeroaa  the  I^rreneea,  and  in  Burgundy.  Kor  waa 
1637  mm  deeiaive.  ^umgh  the  invadara  bad  bean  swept 
out,  no  important  aetiona  took  |daea,  no  great  raaulta 
followed.  The  successes  of  Bernard  of  Saxa-Weimaron  the 
Rhine  in  1638  first  showed  that  the  AuatroJSpanish  power 
was  checked.  In  this  year  the  first  stepe  were  msde 
towards  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  The  birth  of  the 
dauphin  Ixtuis  also  now  ruined  the  cooit  party,  uid  aaeured 
to  Biehalian  a  firmar  laaaa  of  power;  if  thnr  aiekly  king 
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.  mte  to  die,  H  WMiMd  onfy  too  IDnljri  U  mold  continaa 
to  gindfl  the  (wtunM  of  thft  etate  ander  a  regeocy;  tbe 
bopM  ud  fatan  of  Outoo  of  Orleans  vera  redoced  to 
Hottting.  Tha  fall  of  BreuMoh  at  tbe  end  of  the  year,  wliiclk 
|daced  tbe  npper  Bbine  completely  in  the  faaods  of  Bernard 
of  San-Weimar,  tboogb  it  might  not  be  altogether  grate- 
ful to  BiehelieOi  vho  feared  the  akUl  aod  abilities  of 
tbe  atnbitioua  and  patriotic  German,  pro  red  to  tbe  world 
that  tbe  Auatrian  power  waa  worn  out  The  death  of 
Father  Joseph  at  tbe  eame  moment  camed  the  cardinal 
no  imall  embarrannent  j  bia  plaeawai  taken  t^tlie  nipple 
Uazarin.  Tbe  death  of  Bernard,  joet  as  bit  pUtu  aenned 
OD  the  ptriBt  of  b^ng  realiaed— Jut  u  hs  tbonght  be  bad 
made  for  bimself  a  principality  on  tha  Bbine  to  duck  the 
pngceM  aa  mftch  of  France  as  ot  Aoetiia, — eame  very  opw»- 
tonely  for  Bicfaelieo.  Tbera  was  now  no  one  engaged  in 
tbe  war  wbo  coold  interfere  With  hia  objects;  he  got  pos- 
•esiion  of  the  army  which  bad  served  Bernard  so  well,  the  * 
beet  body  of  figbtuig  men  the  war  had  produced  after  the 
Swedes  bad  been  ezbaosted ;  he  also  tailed  on  tbe  districts 
in  tbeic  buida.  In  1641  the  count  of  Soiaaons  went  over 
to  the  Spaniards  and  invaded  northern  France^  Be  fell  in 
battle,  and  the  attempt  foiled.  In  Germany  and  Italy  tha 
atrengtb  of  France  .was  more  and  more  distinctly  shown. 
The  lut  battles  of  tha  Thirty  Teats'  War  were  chiefly  won 
I^FwodimMi;  thseesuonof  Sedaal^^dnkaof  Bonilloii, 
ud  tbe  captore  of  Ferpigaan  close  to  tb«  Spaoish  border, 
'wtn  "dw  last  {treaent  made  by  Bichelisa  to  Fronoa" 
<UicheIet).   The  one  helped  to  sscare  her  noctheni,  the 

S*  thar  her  southam  frontier.  The  cardinal's  last  stmggla 
or  snpremacy  took  place  now.  In  1641  the  parliament  of 
^aris  was  humbled,  ant*  its  ambition  to  rival  the  Ei^lish 
itliamant  rudely  dastn^edj  in  1643  the  conspiracy  of 
inq  Han  gave  expresuon  to  the  old  and  undying  hatred 
"of  tiie  conrt  for  Bich^an.  Tha  plot  waa  detected  and  on- 
raTelled  as  soon  as  it  was  span,  end  CSnq  Mara  with  hia 
|friend  De  Thou  perished  on  the  scaffold  at  Lyons.-  After 
.this,  all  were  prostrate  and  obedient ;  the  court  ftxty  waa 
[nttoiy  ftaled,  its  ehief  members  dead  or  exiled ;  tha  car- 
■dioal's  foreign  policy  was  triumphant,  and  neither  Spun 
(nor  Aostria  eonld  do  more.  Bat  he  had  no  time  to  eigoy 
snccasses  Ida  cold  heart  and  strong  band  had  won ;  be 
'^ell  into  the  haods  of  the  cme  eoemy  whom  no  subtlety 
could  baffle,  and  died  in  Decembar  1643.  Bicbelien  had 
an  indexible  will,  vigwous  alnlltiea,  and  a  elear  idea  of  what 
he  desired  that  France  should  be;  and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  he  made,France  what  she- has  continued 
-  to  be  almost  to  onr  days.  Not  till  the  centre  of  power  in 
GemuDy  had  piased  from  Auatoia  to  Prussia  did  the  old 
foreign  policy  of  Francs  fail;  not  till  conatitatiooal  life 
had  got  firm  hold  on  the  French  people  did  the  republic 
meoMd  in  ravening  the  evil  prineqilea  and  conssgneoces  of 
iUelwlien'a  home  government  Hia  leading  idea  waa  that 
nnity  brings  strength ;  and  into  unity  hia  stern  nsolTes 
and  pitiless  severities  forced  hia  reluctant  eosntiy.  In  the 
career  of  Louis  XIV.  we  read  tha  true  commentary  on  hia 
acts  and  principles ;  in  the  corrupt  and  deadly  deapotiam 
of  tha  18th  centniy  we  read  ita  ponishmeat;  even  the 
Bevolution,  though  it  ecouiged  the  older  Bystem  with 
scorpions,  ooold  not  at  once  destroy  it,  or  build  on  surer 
foundations.  When  we  remember  how  Bicbelien  craahed, 
one  after  another,  those  elementa  of  eociety  which  had  in 
Aem  germs  of  a  modem  oonstitutioual  life,  we  are  tempted 
to  apeoolato  on  the  a[dendid  career  which  waa  possible  for 
Franca  had  a  wiser  statesman  mled  her  in  these  critical 
years.  The  base  subserviency  ot  the  ehnreh,  the  hnmilia- 
tion  of  the  lawyers  in  the  parliaments,  the  loss  of  nobis 
independence,  tiie  overthrow  of  all  healthy  ctvio  life,  the 
steady  depression  at  Hngnenot  opinions,  the  silence  of  the 
Etatu-Oenerat,  the  diminution  ot  local  libertiea  even  in 


the  "paysd'^tat^*  thaasssrtion  of  tha  ku^siBdepeodsatisa 

right  to  levy  taxes  and  issue  edicts, — all  these  evtb  night 
havf  been  avoided,  and  the  strong  life,  strong  often  to  tar- 
bahnce,  which  lived  in  these  diffarent  institntioas  mi^ 
have  bean  hanuoniaed,  brought  into  friendly  and  fmitfol 
action,  until  an  original  and  characteristic  constitutional 
history  ^ad  given  Franca  that  strength  and  prospnity,  that 
home  development  of  nul^oificent  resources,  w|iich  would 
have  secured  her  the  undisputed  lead  and  lordship  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Instead,  Bichelieu  gave  her  unity 
and  gloiy.  The  burdens  of  France  increased  auorBoosly; 
her  aggressive  power,  now  that  she  was  oonesntiated  in  wo 
hand  of  a  despot,  who  had  nnchaeked  lytmrnf^f^  «| 
persona  and  parses  of  his  subjects,  wis  immensely  inmssad. 
If  we  look  into  Bidulieu's  character,  we  shaD  discern,  side 
by  side  with  that  pfida  which  could  rejffica  in  debasing  tha 
noUeat  and  stomgest^  a  vmni^  which,  like  a  *«n  cm!  in* 
pnret  metal,  spnlt  ths  ring  and  eleamess  of  his  Ufa.  Ha 
was  always  conscious  of  e&cta :  as  an  author,  a  dramatis^ 
or  a  statesman,  he  was  on  tbe  look-oot  for  "  sitnationB'* ; 
hia  most  stnkmg  political  aacotases  aaamed  dne  ak  mnch  to 
the  necesuty  of  impreesing  men  by  startiing  noveltiea  as  to 
an  honest  belief  in  the  justice  of  his  cansa  or  tha  wholeaone- 
nes^of  bis  oonrse  of  action.  His  extraordinary  powan^  hit 
life-long  deroticHi  to  the  policy  be  had  drawn  out  tat  him* 
self  and  Vnaet,  sacmrt  urn  Us  sate  poaitiott  as  a  gr«t 
man, — a  great  miD  on  tho  levn  lowl,  ona  whoB  «m 
feai%  pBrhapaadmim,  bat  nevar  lovea;  heeaosatharewart 
iu  hhn  no  raaUy  hi^  aims^  nor  any  tnM  h)ve  of  tho  people 
under  him,  nor  any  dasira  to  rule  timn  well  Riohriiea 
has  been  often  compared  with  Wdsey  and  contrasted  with 
Hssarin.  Tbe  red  robe  of  the  corunal  is  common  to  sQ 
three ;  beycmd  this  the  oomparismi  with  Wolsey  is  of  littb 
ralue,  for  tha  men  were  aaaMrtiall^  nnlike  in  character  and 
aim.  The  contrast  with  Uacsnn,  wbo  lived  with  him, 
studied  his  policy,  and  succeeded  him,  is  of  mora  vnlsa  aad 
interest  It  is  brilliaafly  tssatod  by  Voltaire  in  his  Htmriait 
(vtL  337  sj.) 

Henri,  dsns  as  moment,  voit  sar  dcs  flsuada-Us' 

Danx  merteb  orgnull«Bz  saprts  da  trta*  saria. 

lis  tiannant  mm*  lean  pieda  toat  aa  paaph  i  ti  cbahw; 

Tona  danx  aaat  nvltDS  da  is  pmirpn  nmalna; 

Tooa  deoz  toot  entoai4a  d«  gudM,  da  aoMats; 

n  1m  prand  ponr  dc«  rata  ....  Ttnia  aa  vona  trompsi  fm^ 

III  h  aont,  <ut  Lonla,  mb*  en  aroir  la  tltra; 

Da  prioct  «t  da  TMat  Tan  at  I'satza  aat  I'aiUte 

Ricndim,  Hanria,  mtniatraa  iaimaatd^ 

Jiuqa'ao  trtaa  tflavia  da  rombra  daa  sutui^ 

Enfuta  da  la  (ortnna  at  d*  U  polldqaa, 

llanhoront  k  grand*  pa*  aa  jwaroir  dcapotiqas. 

Bichdin,  grand,  nbliina,  bnptacabb  ennamit 

llaxaiin,  aonple,  adroit  at  daagenoz  ami; 

L'an  fayaat  avM  ut,  et  ojdant  k  Vonge, 

L'antre  anz  flot*  irrit^  oppoaaat  son  eoDrtga; 

Dm  princei  da  mon  lang  eanemia  dioUria; 

Ton*  deaz  hail  da  pnipla,  at  tona  daax  admMa, 

Enftn,  par  lanrs  tfforta,  on  uar  Unr  indoatria, 

Ut^'ra  ■  laon  r(d%  erneb  k  la  patria." 

One  thing  they  bad  in  common,  the  hfn  and  ancoanga* 
ment  of  letters ;  yet  even  this  in  Bicbeliea'a  bands  most 
be  organised,  deapotie.  Still,  he  and  Ifasarin  have  an 
honourable  claim  to  remembrance  when  we  speak  of  tbe 
writers  of  the  "  great  age,"  for  it  was  under  them  in  the 
first  half  or  so  of  the  contury,  rather  than  under  Louis  XIV. 
in  the  latter  half,  that  tiie  chief  masterpiecsa  were  |wodnosd. 
Tbe  tendency  of  the  reign  erf  Lonis  XIV.  was  father  to 
depress  than  to  ennoble  Uteratme.  Bidibliau  foandAd  Ae 
French  AoadoAj  in  1638,  and  set  on  fo&t  tho  Gatittt  ^ 
Franet\  hs  sstnUUhed the  nqpal printing pnn;  hadesirsd 
to  patronize  learned  men,  though  his  own  literary  ellbrta 
failed,  and  men  of  re^l  independence  of  character,  like 
Oomeilla  and  Descartes,  shunned  the  fatal  hoooata  <d  his 
patronsga.   He  waa  in  all  hia  tastes  a  great  and  showy 
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prinee ;  bis  beariog  uid  snrronndingi  vera  more  than  noble ; 
.it  called  to  his  «de  artists  of  every  kind ;  art,  in  its  17th 
century  decadence  and  fomfalism,  was  w^ll  content  to  do 
Ua  bidd|ii£  add  pU  an      of  aplandmr  wi'tliout  swina. 

Loius  XIIL  died  witun  uz  montha  aftor  Bichelion^ 
Saatb ;  he  did  but  gire  time  to  Uacariu  to  win  the  favour 
of  the  queen  and  to  aecore  his  poeition  aa  first  minister. 
Uuario  was  destined  to  fail  com^Jetely  in  borne  gorem- 
meat,  while  in  foreign  aSun  he  brought  all  bis  great 
master's  policy  to  a  splendid  and  snccessfnl  end.  At  home 
his  role  reversed  Bicbelien's  stern  principle  ofrepnsiion. 
The  subtle  and  flexible  Italian,  after  the  manner  of  bia 
eonntryuen,  hoped  to  succeed  by  counterpoises,  by  playing 
betioDs  off  against  one  another,  by  trading  on  the  meaner 
Mde  of  human  nttoie,  by  love  affairs  and  jealonaia^  and 
■D  the  stock  in  trade  of  weak  intriguing  cbaraderiL.  His 
mb  ia  ehatictariced  hy  tike  burleaqne  wars  of  the  f  node, 
whicli  eniSeientiy  showed  Ida  want  of  ffnmesa  and  the 
degradation  of  the  age. 

Louis  XIII.  left  at  his  death  tiro  sons,  Lotiia  the  dauphin, 
now  Louis  XIV.,  aud  Philip  dake  of  Aojon,  afterwards 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  founded  the-Orleans  branch  of  the 
Bonrbon  family,  which  ceased  to  reign  on  the  deposition  of 
Loois  Philippe  in  1848.  The  regency  was  in  the  hands  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  his  qneon  ;  Qaaton  of  Orleans  was  named 
lieoteoant-generol  of  the  kingdom ;  the  direction  of  the 
government  was  placed  with  a  eouncil,  the  prince  of  Cond^ 
Hatario,  Seguier  the  chancellor,  and  two  more.  The  king's 
will,  however,  was  little  respected.  Aan^  a  haughty  and 
•mbitiona  woman,  with  Masarin  to  back  her,  waa  not  likely 
to  ctre  ihneh  for  the  dog  of  a  eonncil  of  regency.  The 
parliament  of  Paris,,flattered  at  appearing  to  be  the  arbiter 
of  the  counsels  of  kings,  set  aside  the  will,  and  declared 
Anne  independent  regent  The  old  court  party,  of  which 
Anne  had  always  been  the  head,  eapected  to  rule  at  will ; 
Maiarin  waa  tolerated  only  because  he  was  necessary  to 
bring  foreign  a^aira  to  a  successful  issne ;  that  done  he 
wotdd  have  to  go.  The  "  Importants,"  as  they  were  nick- 
namai^  a  frivolous  and  unworthy  company  of  noble  nobodies, 
reckoned  on  a  long  lease  of  power;  tiie  king  waa  little 
mora  Iban  a  bab^ — ha  was  but  four  years  and  a  half  old, — 
and  it  wonid  be  atrange  if  they  could  not  so  core  tbemaiilves, 
llie  war  on  the  frontitis,  however,  ruthlessly  destroyed 
their  hopesi  The  Spaniards,  cheered  by  the  deaths  of 
Richelieu  abd  Louis  XilX.,  had  beiieged  the  little  frontier- 
town  uf  Roend;  Haxarin  hastily  sent  op  an  army  to  relieve 
the  place,  commanded  by  Marshal  L'H&pital  and  the 
young  duke  of  Enghien,  eldest  son  of  Henry  L,  prince  of 
Condd,  a-distant  cousin  of  the  king.  In  spite  of  L'UApital's 
prudent  counsels,  Enghten  recklessly  with  the  confidence 
of  genius  and  youthful  iQazperience  attacked  and  utterly 
defeated  the  vorkl-famooa  Spanish  inhatry,  and  killed 
their  aged  geoeral  Fnente&  The  battle  of  Roerm  (1643) 
deatrt^ed  for  ever  the  older  fighting-power  irf  the  world,  the 
solid  Spanish  foot,  and  gave  to  France  her  first  taste  nf  that 
military  glory  which  marks  the  reign ;  it  was  the  iapthne 

fm  of  tho  child-king  of  France;  it  also  secured  the 
dominance  of  If  azarin.  The  house  of  Condd  was  his  friend ; 
Rocroi  enabled  him  to  hold  up  hia  head  against  both  Spain 
and  the  "Importants";  their  party,  for  the  time,  was 
utterly  broken  up.  In  t!iese  dosing  years  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  two  able  soldiers  came  to  the  front,  the  Qi«at 
Condd  and  Turenne, — the  one  all  fire-  and  dash,  alike 
dangerous  to  friend  and  foe,  the  other  the  greatest  tactician 
(rf  the  ag&  The  one  repreienta  at  its  best  tAe  old  noble 
flgbtw,  the  other  the  modem  skilfulofficer.  In  1644  they 
drove  tl^  imperial  general  Mercy  oat  of  hia  poattion  at 
Freiberg  and  became  mtsten  of  the  middle  Rhine-land ; 
ia  1645,  preasing  the  Aoatriana  nearer  htmu,  th^  fought 
•ad  won  the  aai  ^-^unaiy  seoood  battle  ti  Notdlingen ;  so 


much  were  they  weakened  by  that  Cadmeau  victory  tliat  thay  IMIUM 
were  unable  to  keep  the  advantage,  and  were  thrust  back 
to  the  Bhiue.  In  1646theydirect«dtheirattentioauainat 
the  elector  of  Bavtria,  in  hemes  of  being  able  to  detach  him 
from  Anatrta;  Toreane  took  undisputed  poaaeauon  tX.  tho 
whole  upper  Dannbe  valley,  and  threatened  tim  elector 
ilaximilian  at  Munich.  In  1047  iic^  to  free  himself  from 
the  invader,  who  mercOessly  ravaged  and  plundered  hia 
lands,  ugned  a  separate  truce  with  France,  and  abandoned 
at  last  the  imperial  caos^.  W^l  might  the  boose  of 
Austria  now  feel  that  by  any  sacrifices  it  must  bring  the 
long  war  to  an  end.  When  the  elector  broke  trace  early 
next  year,  bis  resistance  was  crashed  by  the  French  at 
Zusmarsbausen,  and  the  fighting  in  Germany  was  over. 
The  war  had  rather  more  life  in  it  as  between  France  and 
Spain.  In  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Catalonia  coasidenblo 
movementa  want  on ;  that  ia  Flandm,  when  0«id<  oom> 
maaded,  wai  alone  dedaive;  the  battle  of  Leai  (9di 
Aagut  1648),  the  last  of  the  fighting  on  tb«t  aide,  was  a 
crniuiing  and  final  defeat  of  the  Spaaiah,  aad  even  more 
fatal  to  their  power  than  the  overthrow  of  Bocroi. 

For  years  tiiere  hsd  been  aegotiattous  for  peaoa;  tb^The 
had  taken  definite  form  as  long  back  as  I63B  at  Cologne.  E^*^ ^ 
In  1643  the  congresses  of  Miluster  and OanabrOck  were  utpiudia, 
permanently  going:  at  Monster,  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Catholic  princes  were  to  make  tcras  with  the  emperor;  at 
OBnabril<^  negotiations  sbonld  go  on  between  him  and 
Svedaa,  and  the  i^oteatant  piincee ;  the  leanka  should  b« 
welded  into  oae  coherent  treaty  of  petea.  The  Dutch  «ad 
Spaniards  mads  peaea  together  in  Jaaaaiy  1648,  ao  ondnig 
thmr  eighty  yeair  atrog^e.  Hie  tarmr  betii]Mn  the  emmn 
and  Sweden  were  signed  at  OanabrQok  in  August ;  tboaa 
between  the  empire  and  France  at  Hfinster  ia  October 
1648.  The  quarrel  between  France  aud  Spun  alone  re- 
Biatned  unsettled.  The  peace  of  Westphalia,  aa  was  neeee-| 
sary,  largely  faroared  France,.  As  the  war  had  gone  on,  her 
growing  strength,  and  at  laat  her  preponderance,  had  made 
this  quite  inevitable ;  yet  in  actnu  gain  of  territcffy  France 
receiveii  but  little,  only  Austrian  Alsace  being  added  to 
the  kingdom.  In  influence  and  in  relative  strength,  how< 
ever,  slu  grew  mnch.  The  power  of  Qermany  was  broken 
np ;  the  princes  friendly  to'  France,  the  elector  of  Kerei^ 
the  Palatine  hoosa,  the  house  of  Hesse  Caasel,  the  Swiai 
cantons,  were  aU  strengthened.  The  three  bisbopricig 
ifeta,  Verdun,  Toul,  were  ceded  in  fall  eovereignty  to 
France,  as  was  also  Finerolo ;  she  might  garrison  Phllipa- 
burg;  the  chief  Bbino  fortresses,  barrieie  against  liar 
ambition,  were  to  be  dismantled  ;  Breisach  remained  in  her 
hands.  Austria  was  cut  off  from  the  Netherlands,  and  was 
rendered  almost  powerless.  Thus  the  foreign  policy  of 
France  was  finally  triamphant,  although  Richeliea  did  not 
live  to  see  it  He  bad  marked  out  its  course,  hsd  watched 
over  the  preparatioaa  for  it,  had  s0t  it  in  motion,  and  bad 
seen  it  through  iti  earlier  f ailares  and  difficaltiea ;  then  he 
bequeathed  it  to  Mazarin,  who,  though  far  inferior  to  him 
in  tenacity  and  unity  of  purpose,  was  perhaps  better  fitted 
to  steer  things  to  their  end ;  for  his  subtle  skill  and  flexi- 
bility were  exactly  calculated  for  the  intricate  mazes  of 
long  n^tiations,  and  could  well  defend  French  pnrpoeee 
amidst  tiie  innumerable  and  conflicting  cUnia  and  wishes 
of  the  states  represented  at  the  congresses. 

2io  sooner  had  the  peace  of  Westphalia  settled,  aa  it  didMsaute 
for  long  years,  the  basis  of  the  pubUc  law  of  Europe,  ^^^me- 
Mozarin  waa  obliged  to  lura  bis  attention  to  home-affairs,  i^mra. 
in  which  he  was  never  so  fortunate  aa  in  hia  foreign  vsa- 
tures.    It  has  been  noticed  that  a  ungular  movement,  ad- 
verse to  the  claims  of  moaareby,  was  at  this  very  moment 
sweeping  across  Europe,    The  rnlen  of  every  state  aee^ 
to  lose  power,  aometiom  are  overtliiown  entirely.  The 
characteristics  uf  the  Thirty  Years'  War  tended  to  produce 
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|Ui  nnl^— ^partly  hy  deprwiog  Aoatria  tad  SpaXn,  fttiXj 
hj  fuDiliarinag  mon  with  tb«  cuean  of  bnr*  sdrtntanti 
not  TOjti,  not  eren  priocely,  [Mirtly  by  votuiDg  entbiuiaam 
for  BtroDg  Protestentism,  u  ia  (be  Eoglisb  Tt^onteen  who 
ini^Knted  the  CalTinist  "wioter  king,"  or  took  ■errice 


min  tbo  "  FrotMtant  hero,"  OtutaTos  Adolpboi,  partly 


Chtrt  of  DUtricta  c«d»d  to  FnuM  in  1B46  aad'l059.> 
aUo  by  tba  remits  of  the  war,  as  smd  in  the  acknowledged 
tndepeodoDoe  of  tbe  United  FroTinces  and  Switzerland, 
tiro  repnblica  finally  freed  from  royal  control.  Betide* 
this  there  was  an  arist.ooratie  reaotioa  which  had  broagbt 
down  the  montiehy  d  the  pWpatTi  u  mm  dearly  seen  in 
the  long  pontifieat*  of  Urban  VlU. }  there  was  tlw  popahir 
reaction  which  ww  steadily  destooying  the  abaofntist 
theories  of  the  Stewarts  in  En  gland ;  there  was  a  eertun 
veakening  of  royalty  in  Scandinavia,  whether  at  Btockhotm 
or  at  Copenhagen.  And  France  conld  not  fail  to  feel  the 
nine  influences  at  work.  Hazarin's  easier  mle  ellowed  the 
princes  and  nobles  whom  Richelieu  had  steadily  kept  down 
to  ruse  their  heads  again,  and  the  lawyers  who  composed 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  fl«ttered  at  having  been  allowed  to 
pronounce  an  aathoritattTt  jndgment  on  the  last  will  of 
Loois  XIIL,  and  thinking  thenuelres  an  institution  parallel 
to  the  parliament  of  England,  were  also  much  diqiosed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  chiMhood  <^  the  king,  the  wMknees 
of  the  queen-mother,  the  easi*r  dispoeltion  <tf  the  cardinal 
The  French  people,  who  bad  much  rejoieed  when  Richelieu 
died,  thinking  th^t  his  heavy  burdens  would  be  lightened, 
were  deeply  irritated  to  find  that  they  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  greedy  foreigner ;  that  their  financial  position 
was  worse  and  their  burdens  grew,  yearly  heavier ;  that 
Maxnriu  allowed  Emeri,  a  harsh  and  cruel  creature,  also  an 
Italian,  to  manage  the  pnrse  of  France,  and  to  plunder  it  at 
will  for  his  own  and  his  msster's  profiL  These  causes  are 
quite  enough  to-  account  for  the  outbrealc  of  civil  war  in 

^  *  C»pto<l  (nditNd)  bjr  pmlHioB  of  Uw  DaltfaU*  of  Um  CUmtdso 


1648.    Him  only  wonder  Is  that  this  war.  the  "War  of  thel6i»L 
Fronde,"  or  the  Sliog  (a  nickname  drawn  from  the  boys  ioThem 
the  city  ditches  of  Paris,  who  played  at  mimie  fighta  *ith^'^^ 
slings),  proved  so  hollow  and  absnid,  when  one  sees  sngagad 
in  it  Ui,e  great  names  of  Condtf  and  Tnrsnnei  The  name  ol 
the  Fronde  was  first  adopted  by  the  loader  of  the  move- 
ment, the  coadjutor  to  ^e  archUahtqp  of  Jhiis,  Ttial  ol 
Goudi,  who  Is  best  known  to  history  as  the  CsidiBBl  da 
Bets.   Theimmediato  caosaof theontlueak  wasthe  attai^ 
of  Hasarin  to  pimish  the  parliament  of'  Puis  for  having 
brought  about  the  dismisaal  of  his  corrupt  agen^  Emeri. 
The  news  of  Condi's  great  victory  at  Lens  (9tl  August 
1648)  had  inspirited  the  court  party,  which  count&l  Condi 
as  its  champion ;  and  Mazarin  determined  to  uss  the  en- 
thusiasm thus  aroneed  to  strike  terror  into  the  parliament 
On  the,  thanksgiving  day  for  the  victory,  four  members  of 
the  parliament  were  suddenly  arrested,  one  of  them  being 
Broussel,  "  an  old  counsellor  in  his  dotage,  whom  the  mob 
loved  for  his  rude  manners  and  his  fine  head  of  white  hair.' 
An  ^riawas  at  once  in  an  nprotr;.  th«  coa^jntor  D*  Beta 
threw  himadf  into  the  distarbaoce,  obtained  Broosaers  r»- 
lease,  and  quiet  for  the  moment  was  restored.    The  queen- 
mother  and  Mazarin,  alarmed  at  the  troubled  look  of  affair^ 
fled  from  Paris  to  RueL    The  parliament  took  the  lead  in 
what  seemed  to  be  a  revolution,  and  De  Betz,  a  bom  agita- 
tor and  demagogne,  gave  to  the  lawyeri  a  popolar  force  in 
the  discontent  of  the  Paris  mob.    Though  the  court  had 
been  induced  to  return  to  Paris  in  October  164S,  Uazarin 
thought  it  safer  to  escape  with  it  again  early  In  1649  to  St 
Qermaios.    Then  the  discontented  nobles,  chiefly  influ- 
enced by  that  romantic  intriguer,  the  dnchesa  vi  Longnc- 
ville,  Condi's  sistpr,  united  their  eansi  wUh  that  of  Futf 
and  the  parliament  and  seemed  likefy  to  overbear  alt  oppo- 
strion.    The  prince  of  Conti,  Cond6's  younger  brother,  flw' 
duke  of  Longueville,  a  crowd  of  oOieTS,  and  eventnaDy 
Tursnne  himself,  formed  the  heads  of  a  new  "  War  of  tlw 
Public  Weal."    Condd  r^aved  the  court ;  his        of  Paris, 
and  the  weariness  of  the  people,  who  bad  to  pay  for  all  the 
brilliant  follies  of  their  noble  alliee,  led  to  the  pesce  of 
Rnel  early  in  1649, — a  delusive  peace,  negotiated  by  the 
stiff  pedantic  prerident  of  the  pariiament,  Matthew  Mol4. 
This  movement  marks  the  division  between  the  OldThaOU 
Fronde  and  the  New,— the  Old  the  Fronde  of  Paris  and">^lki 
the  pariiamenti,  the  New  the  Fronde  ei  the  discoBt«itsd]lf!nAs. 
nobles.   These  latter  were  hy  no  meani  iBcUned  to  aeeapt 
the  agnement  of  Bnel ;  the  second  period  of  the  Fronds 
began  at  mko  ;  Cond4  tried  to  play  »  middle  part,  intrigu- 
ing with  both  ddea,  and  equally  disliked  by  both.  He 
formed  a  kind  of  party  of  hb  own,  that  of  the  "  petita 
maltree,"  the  frivolous  young  nobles,  dazzled  by  his  bright 
manners  and  warlike  reputation.    The  chiefs  of  the  New 
Fronde  began  serious  negotiations  with  Spaii^  and  Spanish 
troops  entered  northern  France,  descending  hs  far  as  to 
Rheims.    Anne  of  Austria,  somewhat  strsngthened  by  the 
adherence  of  the  Old  Fronde^  ventured  now  to  arrest  Coad^ 
Conti,  and  Longueville,  eariy  in  1650.  But  the  dvehaas  of 
Longueville  escaped,  whereby  the  stroke  was  rendered  ft 
complete  failure.  ^She  carried  Turenne  over  to  the  2Tsir 
Fronde,  and  he,  snpportsd  by  Spanish  troops,  threatened 
Parj.   The  three  prisoners  were  sent  down  to  Havre  for 
safsty;  Tureune's  Spaniards  were  driven  back  to  the  frontisr, 
and  the  royat  troops  retook  Rethel  from  them.  Feeling 
that  Paris  was  still  too  uneasy  for  him,  Masarin  released 
the  three  prisoners,  and  withdrew  to  BrOhl  on  the  Rh^n^ 
His  canning  thought  was  that  Cond^  would  certainly  aronss 
jealousies  and  confusion,  out  of  which  the  royal  power  might 
soon  recover  authority.    Nor  was  he  wrong :  in  the  autumn 
of  1G51  the  Old  Fronde  had  come  entire^  over  to  the 
conrt;  De  Itetz^  satisfied  by  the  nrile  of  Vazarin,  was 
bouf^t  with  a  cardinsra  hat ;  Cond<  withdrew,  and  nmaod 
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USI-n.  nroU  in  Gujenoe,  wbin  lit  WH  ■troDg.  He  reckoned  on 
the  help  of  TureDoe  end  the  SpftuUrde  in  tha  ooilh ;  Imt 
alt  ctlenUtione  were  certain  to  be  vain  in  a  war  in  whioli 
lor*  mi  nnitj,  jaAlouaieB  and  ne«n  unbitiou,  ruled  tiC' 
premeb  Tarenne  at  onee  went  oTer  to  tbe  court,  and  took 
coninand  of  the  king^etroope;  Mazarin  came  back,t)ie  kiag's 
najoritj  was  declared.  A  straggle  for  Fivris  followed,  in 
which  TareDoe  sboired  hunaelf  the  maater  of  hia  great  rival, 
fiiat  ohackiog  him  at  Etampee,'  and  then  defeating-him 
completely  in  tbo  snbnrfaa  of  the  capital  (1652),  Condd 
with  the  remnant  of  hia  force  took  refoge  in  the  town 
through  the  St  Antoina  gate.  Next  year,  all  being  weary 
of  the  war,  the  yonog  king  was  inntad  back  to  Paris; 
Condi*withdrew  into  Champagne  and  joined  the  Spaniards, 
with  whom  be  remained  till  the  peace  of  the  Pymeea  The 
Mew  Fronde  was  entirely  broken  op ;  tha  Old  Fronde  had 
Img  been  veaty  of  tha  whole  affiur ;  Cardinal  da  Rets  was 
a  prisoner  at  Yineennw,  and  hii  career  was  orer.  Ere  Iraig 
Hasarin,  who  had  again  withdrawn  from  court  to  Sedan, 
was  recalled;  tha  parliament  of  Paris,  which  in  1654  de- 
murred to  the  beoTy  coit  of  the  Spanish  war,  was  ordered 
by  the  king  to  abase  itself ;  its  meetings  were  forbidden ; 
'  _  for  neatly  a  century  and  a  half  its  political  action  was  sus- 
pended. 

AU  this  "  burlesque  war,"  this  "  war  of  children,  with  a 
ehild'a  nickname,"  "comic  in  its  origin,  its  events,  it*  pr.n- 
ctnle,"  as  Micheirt  says  of  it,  had  been  like  the  light  scene 
vnieh  tlia  ■Jdlfnl  dramatist  inlarpoeea  betwaas  tfie  great 
moTsmente  of  hia  tragedy,  at  oooe  to  reUsTe  the  strained 
attention  of  tha  hearers  and  to  heighten  the  afTeet  of  tha 
catastR^hei  It  filla  with  light  and  merry  motion  the  period 
between  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.;  it  was  "the  game  of 
fively  Bchoolboys  in  the  interval  between  the  lessons  of  those 
Tsr  two  stem  and  severe  teachers."  The  Spaniards  were  atiU 
vtth  at  war  with '  France ;  and  nothing  so  dearly  shows  their 
^1*^  ntter  exhaustion  s\  their  inability  to  take. any  aerioos 
adr^tage  of  the  troablea  <rf  their  adversariea^  The  ciril 
ware  ever,  France  soon  drove  Spain  to  the  wuL  CundA, 
in  command  of  Spanish  troopa  could  achiere  nothing ;  in 
16S1  the  Spaiuaida  failed  at  the  aiege  of  Arras,  and  the 
Fmch  took  Stanay ;  Louis  XXV. ,  wbo  was  with  the  umy, 
perhape  hera  imUbad  Uiat  lore  of  eiegea  which  alwap 
narked  hia  military  career.  In  1656-1656  the  fortnoes  of 
tha  war  were  almost  evenly  balanced,  the  Spaniards  haring 
perh^  the  beet  of  it  in  the  north ;  snd  troubles  with  the 
DoUeese  began  again,  while  t)ie  new  opiniona  and  party  of 
/ansenios  of  Utrech^  which  had  heeo  condemned  by  Pope 
Innocent  X.  in  1 653,  found  great  favour  among  the  French 
clergy,  who  disliked  the  doctrines  and  tendencies  of  the 
Jeaoita  From  this  time  to  tha  And  of  the  reign  of  Loois 
XIV.  the  Jansenists  of  Paris  are  in  more  or  less  open  op> 
position  to  the  oonrt ;  in  Aeaa  daya  they  sympathised  mneh 
with  Da  Rett.  Now,  however,  Maurin'a  skill  aa  a  foreign 
miniatar  aaa.bled  him  to  triumph  over  all  opposition.  The 
Crom-  strong  garerament  of  Cromwell  had  in  1654  secured  the 
mS»^  tranquil  progress  of  England  by  treaties  with  the  chief 
'  northern  powers  and  with  Portugal ;  now  th  1655  he  had 
to  choose  between  allianco  with  France  or  with  Spain.  Nor 
could  he  hesitate.  Spain  still  spoke  her  ancient  tongue — the 
tongue  of  tntolemnce  and  Catholic  repression ;  France  in 
Uazarin'a  hand  had  been  wiUing  to  tolerate  the  Hugaenota, 
and  to  aid  the  Protestant  party  in  Qermany.  A  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  Fmnce  was  accordingly  signed  in 
October  1 655,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce ;  a  little  later 
it  waa  fdloved  (Uarch  1 667)  by  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alUaiua  Six  thonsand  English  Puritans,  led  by  Turenne, 
made  an  immediate  change  in  the  character  of  the  war,  and 
the  Spaniards  began  at  once  to  give  way.  In  1 658  Turenne 
eanght  them  at  the  Dunes,  not  far  frun  Dunkirk,  and  de- 
featod  them  completely  ;  Dunkiik  yielded,  and  was  duly 


banded  over  to  the  keeping  of  tlie  English ;  the  Spaniard*  isoust.  . 
ware  awept  cway,  GmTalinea,  Fumeo,  Oadcnarde,  all  fell ; 
Bnisaals  waa  threatened.  In  Angnat  of  this  year  Lioona, 
Maaarin's  agents  oo  ooearion  al  ta  aleotioa  to  tha  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  ooocladod  an  agrecnwot  with  tha  princes 
on  the  Rhine  for  the  upholding  ot  the  peace  of  Weatpbalia ; 
and  France  coukl  show  herself  ss  the  ally  at  once  of  England. 
Sweden,  Bavaria,  tha  ecclesiastical  ebctori^  tha  house  of 
Brunswick.  At  last  in  1 669  Spain  yielded,  being  utterly 
unequal  to  the  strife.  The  prace  of  the  Pyrenees  gave  to  The 
France  Gravslines,  Landricy,  ThionriUe,  and  MontmMy, 
and  Spain  also  ceded  all  site  held  in  Artois;  tfiough  the,,Q,^  ' 
duke  of  Lorraine  wss  replaced  at  Nancy,  the  duchy  of  Bar, 
and  some  smaller  places  alon^  the  Champagne  boiler,  were 
ceded  to  Francei  Iq  Germany  itself  Lonis  XIV.  aeonred 
Juliers  to  the  doke  al  Nenbnrg.  and  origiail  tronbla 
which  led  to  the  lUrty  Taan"  War  was  finally  sattlad  thna 
years  after  that,  war  had  ended.  All  French  eonqneata  in 
Catalonia  were  restored  to  Spain,  while  France  became 
finally  master  of  Roussilloo  and  Cooflans ;  Condd  was  par- 
doned and  taken  into  fsvoar.  Finally,  the  treaty  involved 
a  great  marriage  compact  between  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
infanta  llaria  Theresa  of  Spain.  The  actual  marriage, 
wMch  took  place  next  year,  was  garnished  with  a  dowry 
never  paid,  and  with  a  renonciation  by  the  infanta  of  all 
her  rights  to  the  Spanish  crown  or  Spanish  posaessione, 
which  wss  thrust  contemptnoosly  aside  when  in  1667  Looia 
XIT.  desired  to  get  hold  (4  the  Spuiah  KetbMia&ds, « 
when  forty  years  later  ha  placed  tha  crown  of  Spain  on  fhe 
brows  of  hia  young  grandaoD  FhQipL  Tha  peace  of  the 
Pyrenaea  and  thia  Spads&  marriage  firmly  eetabUshed  Louis 
XIV.  on  his  throne  as  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  Christ- 
endom ;  it  waa  time  for  Mazarin  to  witfidrsw  and  leave 
his  pupil  in  full  conunsnd  of  the  realm.  He  spent  the  Isst  Hass- 
yesr  of  his  life  in  teaching  Uie  young  monarch  thoae  leisons 
of  king-craft  on  which  he  built  up  his  career, — taught  him  ^^t^, 
to  avoid  a  first  minister,  instilled  into  him  a  belief  that  ill> 
faith  in  treaties  was  good  policy,  and  nrged  him  to  cnltiTatc 
his  "  natural  gift  of  dissimulation";  called  hu  attantioD  to 
the  miserable  at»te  of  finance,  and  commanded  to  him  hia 
tmsted  agent  Colbert,  aa  tha  man  best  fitted  to  bring  order 
out  of  eonfosioa ;  finally,  he  placed  bis  own  huge  fortune^ 
some  ten  milUooa  sterling  of  our  present  reckoning,  wrung 
from  the  misery  of  France,  at  the  king's  diapraaL  Louis, 
however,  replaced  it  honourably  in  Uie  cardinal's  hauls, 
who  left  the  bulk  of  it  to  hia  nieces,  and  with  part  founded 
his  "College  ot  the  Four  Nations"  for  the  education  of 
nobis  children  from  the  districts  added  to  France  in  1648 
and  1659.  To  this  college  he  bequeathed  that  splendid 
library  wbidl  1m  bad  based  on  Richelieu's  fine  collection, 
and  had  admirably  enlarged  by  the  can  and  skill  of  hia 
librariu  NandA  Ha  had  dona  what  he  could  for  arts, 
literature,  and  scianeo,  had  caUblishsd  the  academy  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  had  penaioned  Dasnrtes  in  Holland,  and 
hud  introduced  at  Paris  the  ItaJ:»  oper^  In  all  the  aolid 
elements  of  good  government  he  was  entirely  wanting; 
and  it  remained  for  Colbert  to  struggle  against  hia  fat«,_— . 
the  fata  of  serving  a  grand  monarch,  who  would  neutralise 
liis  endeavours  to  secure  financial  and  commemial  prosperity 
fur  France.  Mazarin  died  in  March  1661,  leaving  the  sUto 
in  the  nnfstterad  hands  of  Lonu  XIV.,  who,  though  now 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  n  king  for  18  yoan  past,  had  fts 
yet  been  little  but  a  cipher  on  the  throne. 

Nothing  is  mora  striking  in  all  history  than  the  eon-  Ohacaa 
trast  between  tha  Louis  whom  men  saw  under  Kuarin'a^^ 
tutelage,  and  tha  Lonis  whom  Franca  long  adond  aa  herxtr. 
Great  Monarch.    In  the  earlier  period  there  was  the  dull 
and  tranquil  docility  ot  a  great  creatara  whidi  as  y«t  knows 
not  ita  amasing  atnngth,  and  has  aa  yst  nouc  r>f  tba  asnbi- 
tions  nf  power,  and  hu  twrer  tasted  Uood.   Hia  natarr. 
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iew^lo^ag  ittdl  ytty  slowlj  and  lst«^  asembd  to  onlpoken 
to  b*  onlj  heavy  and  comnumidaBtt ;  cotutim  Doted  with 
kaoD  syMtbat  titeyoaDgprinoe  liked  amnafiiiient^  and  ihey 
pfomiaed  tbemulTei  a  lirigbt  and  joyona  niga,  in  wUeh 
tbey  voold  bare  freo  leare  to  spend  a>  tb^  liked  tke 
baidlj'won  wealth  of  France ;  it  aeemed  to  them  perfectly 
natural  that  they  ahould  waste  at  will  what  they  had  Dever 
earned,  and  Aey  fnllj  betiered  that  the  young  kin2  would 
be  their  accompliee.  His  fapaelty  seemed  to  oe  small ;  he 
was  fmiid  and  ignorant.  Uataiin  almost  alone  was  not 
miataken  in  him,  and  no  one  knew  him  bo  well;  *'he  will 
•et  off  late,  but  will  go  further  than  all  the  rest,*  was  his 
judgment,  and  a  joat  one,  on  the  young  monarch's  cbara^ 
ter.  For  he  was  seriona,  seTere,  obstinate ;  he  learnt  little, 
and  that  abwly;  bat  what  he  did  learn  he  nerer  forgot 
He  would  nuthMbeod  nor  forgire ;  a^  when  he  had  once 
taken  on  bimsdf  the  heaTv  burden  of  his  kingly  duties  h« 
never  flinched  nor  repined  for  more  than  bait  a  centniy. 
From  the  beginning  be  declared  that  he  would  rale  without 
a  first  minister, — this  Uasario  had  instilled  into  him  as  a 
fundamental  law  of  hia  kingcraft ;  and  he  kept  his  word, 
although  it  became  clear  in  time  fJiat  it  was  quite  poesibte 
to  bold  him  in  cloee  leading  atrioga,  bo  long  as  he  himself 
did  not  find  it  oat  At  first,  however,  be  was  determined 
to  have  only  agents  around  him, — men  of  bosiness  who 
should  never  expect  to  become  too  prominent, — not  great 
lords*  of  diarch  or  state,  but  men  of  middle  or  humble 
origin.  With  thm  ke  was  prepared  to  nndertaka  any 
•monnt  of  dry  detail  woik  of  pubUe  bosiness.  Without  a 
ugb  he  dedicated  heooetorth  four  or  five  honrs  'a  day,  or 
even  morfe,  to  jinblie  affaire;  hia  commonplace  abilitiea, 
his  instinct  of  orderliness,  liis  love  of  minntie,  bis  pnnctoal 
routine,  which  would  have  disgusted  a  livelier  prince, 
formed  the  happiness  of  hia  lifa.  "  His  mimsters,"  says 
Hichelet,  "might  change  or  die ;  he,  always  the  same,  went 
through  his  duties,  ceremonies,  royal  f&tes,  and  the  like, 
with  the  regularity  of  the  sun,  which  he  had  chosen  as  bis 
cmblenL"  With  a  morbid  conscience,  be  easily  became 
subject  to  his  confessor ;  with  a  limited  intelligence  and 
great  lack  of  knowledge,  he  was  dependent  on  bis  ministers 
vitbont  knowing  it :  widi  a  vein  of  small  vanity  In  bis  char- 
acter, ho  was  not  above  being  Isd  by  the  flatteries  of  the 
woman  ha  loved.  Finally,  Louis  XTV.,  though  haavyJook- 
ing,  was  handsome  and  nujestio  in  person ;  no  one  has  ever 
played  the  part  of  a  king  with  such  Muable  gravity  and 
woeess ;  his  dignity  wsa  as  strikiog  as  his  selfishness ;  for 
his  heart  was  dull,  and  neither  snrprises  nor  warm  feelings 
eoold  throw  him  off  bis  balance.  His  whole  reign  passed 
without  his  ever  showing  any  real  feeling  for  hia  poor  sub- 
jects ;  and  his  indifference  to  the  health  and  feelings  of  those 
nearest  him,  his  treatment  of  hn  oonrt,  especi^ly  of  the 
ladies  of  it,  was  sneh  as  nothing  but  their  abject 'fear  of 
kun,  and  the  meannesa  engendered  by  the  atmosphere  of 
andi  a  comrt,  eoald  ex^n, 

'  Irfmis  XIT.  began  hii  tnurdgn  in  1661  by  dividingtbo 
bnsinesa  of  govemm«it  into  three  agenelea.  He  placed  all 
T<»eiga  aflwa  nnder  lionne,  who  had  served  him  so  vrell 
in  the  war  against  Spain ;  Le  Tellier  had  charge  of  tbe 
army  and  was  war-secretary,  supported  by  his  strong-handed 
•OD,  the  terrible  Lonvois ;  and  finance  was  entrusted  to  Fou- 
nne^  tha  most  briDiant  and  unsatisfactory  of  his  ministers. 
Uui  three  were  men  of  middle  ori^ :  Lionne  came  of  a 
kamfly  of  gentle  birth  in  Daapluny;  Le  Tellier's  father 
nraa  a  lawyer;  and  Fouqnet  was  a  citisen  who  pretended 
many  Frenobmoi  l»ve  dnce  dons)  to  ba  <rf  noUe  birth. 
The  king  had  at  hb  aide  also  ]bssT{n!B  most  tmstad  depend' 
ant  Oolbartt  grandsm  of  a  voolHMller  o(  Bbeima.  It  was 
thoncbi  at  eoott,  where  Louis  was  no  batter  understood  than 
alseinwn^  Oat  Fonqnot  woold  befcm  kmg  carry  aU  befora 
Ua,  and  flU  Uu  eoratad  post  o(  fiiat  BUtiiitarof  ducrovB. 


The  qaeen-iDoUior»  seeing  that  the  Idng  did  nothing  for  bu  issuer, 
governor  Villeroy,  and  that  he  was  stepping  resolutely  for- 
watd  in  the  path  h»  had  chosen,  oomplabied  bitterly  of  bor 
aon's  ingrmnds^  and  declared  with  •  aneer  that  bo 
**  wanted  to  pretend  to  be  a  man  of  aUlity.*  Fonqnet, 
ambitions  and  bricht,  a  fsvonrito  with  the  qneen-notber, 
tbe  court  ladies,  too  literaiy  world,  the  JansenistB,  a  man 
who  let  the  finances  fall  into  hopeless  confusion  and  stot^ied 
to  fliafaonest  representations  to  save  bis  credit,  wss  not  the 
man  to  suit  the  yoong  king,  and  in  a  few  month's  time  he 
had  fallen  for  evor  frofii  power,  and  Colbert  aat  in  hia 
place. 

John  Baptists  Collxrt,  who  was  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  OoUiert. 
for  two-and'twenty  yeora,  claimed  dnceot  from  a^cotttah. 
family  settled  in  France,  and  bis  character,  his  com  moo- 
sense,  rigid  principles,  bnsioess  ways  and  tastes,  utd  hb 
ahnpls  habit^  were  just  what  one  n^B^t  han  axpMtod  tttm 
anchanoil^;  **  a  mind  somewhat  heavy  and  handi,  but 
eolid,  active,  unwearied  in  work."  Be  was  first  named 
comptroUer-generat  of  finance;  be  had  also  the  snpremo 
care  of  all  home^ffaira,  and  when  the  navy  (after  1669) 
was  first  in  his  own  and  then  in  his  aon's  bauds,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  had  charge  of  that  also.  Till  Lonvois  succeeded- 
to  the  ministry  of  war  in  1666,  Colbert's  influence  on  all 
parts  of  tb«  administraUon  was  paramonnt ;  and  the  young 
king,  partly  understanding  what  he  was  doing,  and  wbdly 
desirous  of  doing  his  beat,  gladly  seconded  him  in  every- 
thing. At  first  Colbert  found  everything  in  the  financial 
department  in  a  meluidioly  atate:  mon  than  half  the  bob 
gaUiered  in  taxes  diaanteared  bsfbre  It  reached  the  treaaniT, 
and  the  expenditnre  had  so  Ut  grown  as  to  leave  a  yeanj 
deficit  of  neirly  twenty-two  millions  of  livres.  To  reorgan- 
ize the  finances  was  his  first  task;  and  by  stem  dealing 
with  intennedtato  officials,  by  fixing  the  intereet  of  loans 
at  a  maximnm  of  five  per  cent,  by  sweeping  away  mawes 
of  Qselesa  officers,  be  succeeded  in  so  far  reducing  tbe  coat 
of  levying  the  taxes  and  tho  burdens  of  the  state  that  in 
six  yean'  time  the  position  of  affairs  wss  reversed,  and  the 
treasnry  bad  a  gixxl  balanoe  in  hand,  while  the  bwdsna 
imposed  on  the  pet^le  were  lightened.  The  years  which 
preceded  the  Devolntion  war  o(  1667  an  peth^  tha-nost 
prosperoos  that  Fianoe  had  ever  aeen.  She  made  sztn- 
ordinary  progress  in  all  direetiooa.  Even  in  foreign  affaiiamnos 
her  power  was  shown:  she  humbled  the  papacy,  she  aMsted^^^ 
her  precedence  orti  Spain  in  the  streeta  of  London,  aha 
helped  the  emperor  Leopold  to  resist  the  Tnrka  and  en- 
abled Montecucufi  to  win  a  decisive  victory  over  them  at 
St  Qothard  in  Hungary,  her  fieets  in  the  Hediterraoeaa 
cleared  away  the  African  pirates.  At  home  the  trinmpba 
of  peace  were  far  more  splendid  even  thau  these  wariike 
aigns  of  power.  Colberts  activity  was  unflagging ;  to  ra- 
orgaoise  tLe  finances  ouf^  have  seemed  enough  toanolhar 
minister;  be  regarded  it  as  only  the  groanawinft  of  his 
straetore;  on  it  he  woold  raise  a  new  and  brilliaDt  E^taaee^ 
splendid  among  tbe  nationi^  not  only  feared — that  waa 
something— ^t  admired  as  well,  and  bombly  imitated. 
'Bo  he  set  himself  in  these  yyem  to  develop  his  country  oo 
every  side.  For  agricuttore  indeed  he  would  do  but  little, 
for  bis  temper  was  the  opposite  of  that  of  Sully.  Sully,  a 
great  lord,  and  owner  of  broad  estates,  rated  mannfactans 
as  of  little  value  by  the  side  of  tillage ;  Colbert,  a  towns- 
man, and  of  the  middle  classes;  thought  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture  signified  the  increase  noble  weahb 
and  privilege,  while  man  of  act  area  would  tend  to  build  up 
a  rich  and  useful  boigfaerelass,  obedient  to  the  Idngand 
fruitful  in  taxpaying  He  therefore  devoted  his  attration 
to  mannfaetuiea  and  ecmuneroB,and  totbe  commmuflatiaH 
land  and  water  nsnessaiy  for  tibera.  He  mnde  good 
roadis  set  on  foot  the  canal  of  Loagnodoc^  dedaied  1Ih<- 
MillsB  and  Itankirk  Urea  porb..  He  than  ra  sataWishwl  ofct 
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tniaBfutnm  and  introdaeed  naw  odm,  nteh  m  topaitriai^ 

I-  nllt^  moMict,  csbinst-mokintb  Uce,  elotb  of  gold,  pottciy, 
itwI'Work,  sod  tii«  Uk«,  a  long  aeriea  of  "royal  mannf^ 
tom,"^  mdoBtriei  of  tasta  and  luxury,  which  can  flooruh 
CC1I7  oD  the  ^rovf  of  the  great  CotbertV  sTstem  waa 
thnafore  one  of  protectioo  aod  boohties,  and  never  eoabled 
Fnnce  to  diacOTer  for  vhat  forma  of  labour  ahe  ma  by 
nabue  epecially  auited.  The^rBe  wealth  <rf  Fraooe  lies  in 
her  wil,— in  her  varied  agrietiltat*  and  the  thrifty  halata  of 
fcv  pN^ls;  yat  the  world  haa  aver  beUeTed'that  tbeaa 
"Lome  Qnalone "  omameDti.  Ilieee  works  of  art  and  id 
little  nee,  kn  the  special  glory  of  French  workmanatup,  the 
medals  of  good  taste.  This  royal  direction  thoe  given  to 
French  iadostry,  tbongh  it  only  atowly  (if  at  all)  incressed 
Ihe  tnia  wealth  of  the  nation,  added  largely  to  its  credit^ 
snd  heightened  its  sfJendonr  in  the  eyes  of  the  worl^  On 
indostiial  moraibeDt  commeroe  mnst  naturally  wait ;  and 

^  Colbart  attempted  mnch  for  the  circulation  of  productions. 
H«  set  00  foot  four  great  eompaniei,  though  they  never 
leally  prosperad.  Patronage  and  direction,  which  could 
esUbUu  and  frealien  manufactures,  failed  here.  In  the  end 
FrendDen,  with  little  gifts  for  colonisation,  aod  no  decided 
biu  for  the  sea,  loamt  cUefiy  to  prudooa  tor  their  own  ebn- 

iik  sumption.  In  these  years,  the  nme  royal  and  official 
patronage  was  largely  extended  to  letters  and  science  as 
wall  as  to  the  arts.  The  last  waa  no  doubt  regarded  as 
diiwtty  eonneoted  with  the  genatal  progresa  of  ihe  fitvoorite 
indastties  mentioned  above;  in 'building  ayreat  palace  at 
ndaoaB  cost,  Louis  XIV.  and.  Colbert  both  thought  that 
French  industrf  was  being  encouraged,  and  money  circn- 
lated.  Tetsaillee.  waa  undertaken  in  1661  ^t  had  previ- 
ously bean  a  royal  hnuttuf^tiox  built  by  Louis  XIIL) ;  the 
lunmis  eolonnada  of  the  Louvre,  Peirault's  work,  was  begun 
1b  1660 ;  Bernini,  wu  summoned  from'  Home  that  same 
Tiar  toasaist  in  the  great  worka.  'fhabuildinga  erected  in 
this  pwiod  have  all  the  aame  dtadiiMi  of  atyla ;  the;  ara 
aplaodid,  no  doobt,  and  erowdad  witJi  oniamenta;  va  note 
to  an  a  want  of  spontaneoua  flre ;  no  longer  does  gMiina 
mala;  talent,  at  the  earviee  of  a  master,  can  oaljf  oagf 
or  eoneeal  its  poverty  nndar  the  doak  ai  rich  omamentct- 
tian.  Tha  paving  and  lighting  of  Paris  was  a  mora  bane- 
Stial  work ;  llie  qnayi^  squares,  and  triumphal  gates  of  the 
period  did  much  to  make  up  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
^lital  fay  iti  kinfi, — for  after  the  days  of  Hen^  IT.  the 
Soarbons  spent  very  little  time  Paris.  Co&ert-  also 
lailabBshad  at  Paris  tboae  new  learned  or  scientific  academies 
vUak  wan  inlaDdad,  aftar  the  pattern  of  the  new  Royal 
Sodalj  of  Loodi^  to  itimnbte  and  direct  the  progress  of 
faHwUlga.  Sneh  wan  tha  Aeadsmy  ei  InaertptioD% 
fooadad  k  1663 ;  that  of  the  Bdenoe^  In  1666  j  ^  Aivhi- 
taetai«k  In  1671.  He  also  aatabliahed  the  sohool  of  Bomo, 
boIU  the  Obaervatory,  and  in  every  way  did  bis  utmost  to 
advaaea  learning  and  observation.  In  all,  Ids  practical 
prindpla  was  to  trust  to  mle  and  organisstion,  and  to  leave 
ea  lituo  ss  possibts  to  genius  or  national  aeleetion, — and 

•  Tnoch  indostry,  arts,  and  sciencee  have  ill  sufiered 
aeeovdiivl^.  Hor  waa  Uie  caaa  different  in  Utentnre: 
heta  alao  Colbert  desired  to  eucoutage  and  direct;  the 
taoafal  patroaua  of  king*  finds  here  its  higlmt  example. 
Vof  tfca  tna  galdiii  a0B  01  French  Utamtnn  aearedy  tonobea 
IhoMliTC  i^p  of  Ionia  XIT.;  it  is  Co  Blehdiea's  timi^ 
wbaa  ■lAsMd  of  allsiiB  was  one  1^  not  meraly  patron- 
bad  bH  wfco  warmly  intareated  himaalf  in  lilacatorm  that 
Um  paateok  maaterpieoea  boloo^  Tike  I7th  centnty  saw 
two  periods  of  literary  aetivi^,  of  which  tha  earlier  eztenda 
to  1661,  aod  is  the  period  of  originality  and  fire ;  the  later 
mna  from  1661  to  tna  end  of  the  century,  and  (except  for 
Mdifaa  aod  the  great  preaehan)  is  lacking  in  character,  if 
japrorad  in  tasta  and  stylo.  Fraooe  has  alwaya  been  jnatly 
pfMd  of  l«r  atagih  littU     wo  suf  ndnin  iU  padantie 
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limitations,  its  nnnahual  heroics,  and  the  frigidity  of  8omaii66l4. 
of  its  finest  efforts :  we  feel  tlut  we  are  among  those  who 
would  have  thought  Addison's  Cato  far  superior  to  Shake-I 
speare.  Still,  in  its  own  style,  French  tragedy  proJoced' 
masterpieces,  and  these  chiefly  noder  Btchelieo  and  Massrio, 
rather  than  under  Louis  XIV.  Botron,  who  shoved  the 
way,  died  in  1630;  the  great  Comeille  wrote  the.Cwf  in  ' 
1636,  Zm  fforaeet  and  6'tana  In  1639.  After  1646  hie 
poweis  declined,  and  though  he  aUU  wrote  to  his  life's  end, 
no  one  now  carea  for  hia  ipijit/ot»  or  hb  Attila.  HIa 
brother  Thomas,  a  far  inferior  dramatist,  was  worthily  re- 
served for  Colbert^s  daya  Uoliire  belonged  to  both  ogee  ; 
his  /ytcwMM  Sidievlet  appeared  in  1659,  SganartlU  it 
■1660,  F£eol6  dn  Jfarir  in  1661,  while  the  Jfidtdn  tnalgri 
Im  (1666)  and  the  Tari^f«  (1667)  belong  to  Louis  XIV. 
Racine's  earlier  period,  snd  the^est  part  of  him,  eztenda 
to  1677 ;  aftir  uut  he  fell  under  royal  infiuences,  wrote 
nothing  for  some  years,  and  afterwards  became  the  quari* 
religious  poet  0^  die  court ;  the  Either  appeared  in  1669 
and  tlie  ^rAafM,'which  the  French  public  treated  witll 
indifference,  was  printed  1691.  In  otlwr  lines  of  poetiy 
Malherbe,  the  great  piirisl  of  the  cantniy,  who,  ss  Boilean 
annj;,  '^rddaisit  la  muse  anx  rtglsa  dn.  dev^,''  died  In 
1621 ;  Benwrade,  a  trifling  wit,  flonrisbed  with  pensions 
from  Richelieo,  Maiarin,  and  Colbert;  La  Fontaine  wrote 
many  of  his  fables  io  the  days  of  tlie  Priciauten,  and  pub- 
lished his  first  volume  in  1668, — he  wss  one  of  Fonqoet's 
friends,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  attract  the  favour  of 
Loois  XIV.;  Boilean  ia  proper^  of  Uie  later  ago;  aatirt 
and  comedy  seemed  alono  aUo  to  thrivn  hf  the  ilda  of 
obsequious  oratory.  ^ 

In  these  palmy  days  of '  tha  reign,  Louis  XIV.  sawTheDe- 
with  pleasure  war  break  out  between  England  and  the^<i^ 
Dutch  (1664).  He  waa  slowly  jffepsring  to  take  part  ia*"' 
it  against  Charieo  TL  when  the  death  Fhilip  IV.  of 
Spau  changed  hb  views  oompletely.  He  made  peaao 
with  England  in  Jnly  1667  (trwtyof  Breda),-and  plungad 
htto  thoaa  oomplioariona-of  Bonmaa  law  and  nsage  whiA 
intensatod  him  Intttsely.  Tha  BptniBh  anooeesion  qnea- 
tiott  at  once  came  01^ — for  no  one  e^>ected  Charis*  TL 
of  Spain  to  live  long  or  leave  posterity;  and  the  imme- 
diate question  of  the  chums  of  the  queen  of  France  on  a 
large  port  of  the  Spaoish  Netherlande  occupied  his  ensT' 
gies.  Loais  and  Lionne  snapped  their  fingeia  at  the 
queen's  rennnc-atioos  of  her  Spanish  rights,  and  went  evaa 
further;  they  made  riaims .which,  to  modem  intamationC 
law,  aeom  to  be  ntteriy  indefensiblo.  Tha  daiffl  for  tao 
Sputish  Kethadands  waa  baaed  on  the  **  JaaDevolntioBdi^*  «2iw 
tlia  old  fondal  costimty  which  certain  tanitoriai  daaesaJnt  jg^lff^ 
to  tha  offqinin^  mala  or  famal^  of  tha  fint  wifa^  to  tba  a» 
cloaion  of  the  children  by  the  second.  Now  Maria  lleteoa, 
qneen  of  France,  was  danghtar  of  Bitabeth  of  Fnuiet^  the 
first  wife  of  Philip  IV.,  while  his  other  children  spcang  from 
his  second  wifs^  Uaria  Anna  of  Austeia ;  and  Louis  there- 
fore proposed  to  ^>ply  ancient  mstoms  of  feudsl  lordship 
to  international  tnattera,  to  the  transfer  of  territories  from 
one  monarch  to.another.  The  costoms  of  different  distriete 
varied  mnch ;  In  one  way  or  another  h«  h(^>ed  to  lay  nndis> 
pntad  hands  on  the  Ketneriands,  Hainanlt,  part  vt  Luxem- 
bourg,-even  of  part  of  Fianehe  Oomti;  fas  was  prepared  to 
support  these  flimsy  claim  l>y  tho  atronger  aigomaat  of 
war.  To  war  it  cama ;  Iba  Uog  with  ToTeaoa  ovanan  tba 
Neth^snds  in  166T;  Omd^  who  was  governor  of  Bnr^ 
gondy,  ovanan  Franelia  Oombt  in  1668.  It  was  a  little 
war  of  town-taking;  plaota  fell,  like  ripe  fruit,  for  the 
shaking.  Meanwhile  Lionna,  busy  over  the  negotistiana 
which  sprang  out  of  tha  succeerion  question,  had  sketched 
out  a  partition  trea^,  in  which  Leopold  and  Louie  arranged 
the  whole  tttaix  to  their  liking,  mth  this  in  hand  tha 
kinft  who  had  ntninad  in  hi|Ji  triuph  to  Pu^^d  who 
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knnr  of  Sir  WflUun  Tsmple'B  Triple  Allune^  vtiicli  fasd 
boea  sifDod  ia  the  ^ripg  of  16fiS,  nude  peeee  u  eieily  as 
hftd  made  war,  mi  on  Hey  2, 1668,  signed  Ae  treaty  of 
Aix-Ift-dupelle,  whiclL  he  restoted  Fienche  Comti  to 
Spain,  and  eeonred  the  Netherkoda.  It  waa  to  all  appear- 
ance a  Terjr  nodente  peace,  and  moch  enhanced  the 
king's  reputation  /men  did  not  know  that  it  waa  meant  to 
lay  the  basis  for  an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  map  of 
Europe,  so  soon  as  ever  sickly  yonng  Charles  XL  of  Spain 
had  died  ;  and  that,  every  ooe  thought,  must  follow  rery 
soon.  The  long  reign  of  that  prince  (who  lired  till  1700) 
had  much  to  do  with  th«  great  wars  which  followed,  and 
pwith  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  France. 

Louie  now  set  himself  to  break  np  the  Triple  AHiaace; 
it  was  &  firmViretifn  owosed  to  all  the  diplomatic  ideas 
and  plan  •(  France,  ^weden  waa  her  old  ally ;  and  her 

EAkj  VM  to  encoarage  the  two  eea  powers,  England  and 
olUndt  to  weaken  one  another  on  the  water,  ao  as  to  girs 
France  achaneeof  conskracting  a  navy.  Therefore  she  waa 
necesMrily  jealons  of  the  AUianoe ;  nor  was  it  hard  to  over- 
throw it  Sweden,  as  wai-aoid,  had  joined  it  as  a  specula- 
tion, and  had  har  price ;  Charles  IL  of  England  could  easily 
be  bought ;  Holland  thus  left  defenceless,  having  lost  hw 
barrier  of  the  Spanish  Netfaerlaods,  could  expect  nothing 
bnt  the  anger  of  her  new  neighbour.  But  how  changed 
were  the  world's  politics,  when  the  three  Protestant  powers, 
England,  Holland,  and  Sweden  conld  unite,  ervi  for  a  short 
time^  for  tha  dtfeno*  of  their  ancient  fM,  Oathc^  and 
erael  Spabi. 

The  king's  dislike  for  the  Dntch  it  one  of  thoee  things 
-vhich  illnsttate  the  evils  of  personal  rule.  They  were  dis- 
tasteful to  him  a*  Protestants,  as  bnrghera,  aa  tradesmen, 
aa  a  sea  power,  aa  a  constitutionai  repnblio ;  they  had  given 
ahelter  to  refageee  who  conld  nut  bear  the  brilliuot  despot- 
ism of  France.  Of  old  times  French  policy  had  favoured 
the  growth  of  tha  Uiuted  Provinces,  as  a  counterpoise  to 
Spain ;  henceforward  Spain  and  Holland  were  friends,  and 
Louis  was  eager  to  reviee  the  old  lines  of  his  country's 
foreign  relatioQa.  So  he  at  once  made  use  of  tM*  eonnexion 
with  the  smaU  Bhine-princes,  those  unpatriotic  Qermans 
who  were  ever  on  sale,  and  who  almost  till  oar  own  days 
dded  with  IVaooe  against  Oermaay.  With  tham  ha  arranged 
for  a  great  flank  attack  on  the  republic ;  he  secured  England 
h]t  buying  over  her  king ;  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the 
people  could  easily  be  disr^arded  in  these  eariy  days  after 
the  fall  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1670  the  treaty  ol 
Dover,  that  standing  scandal  of  the  Stewart  period,  waa 
signed ;  it  oontained  a  secret  dense,  of  which  the  second 
dake  of  Backingiiem,  who  ncgotiatad  it  with  the  fair  ducheae 
of  Orleans,  sister  of  Charles  IL,  waa  ignorant  The  two 
kings  played  (heir  comedy  behhid  the  neica  of  the  two 
clever  negotiators,  and  laughed  in  their  aleeveaat  them  and 
at  the  English  natioa  Sweden  bad  been  easily  detaehied 
from  HoUand,  and  the  Tnplt  Allianoe  entirely  awept  away 
within  two  years  of  its  formation.  The  efforts  made  1^ 
IiMbnitx  and  othen  to  divert  Louis  to  a  Mediterranean  war 
proved  utterly  nnavailiDg ;  Colbert* a  reluctance  to  furnish 
the  eoets  of  war  was  overborne  ;  Lionne  died  in  1671,  and 
was  not  there  to  guide  the  foreign  policy  of  France ;  Lou- 
Tois,  the  "  brutal  minister  whom  all  men  hated,"  was  just 
rising  to  the  height  of  his  influence,  and  threw  that  influ- 
ence in  with  the  king's  pnjndicea  in  favour  of  a  Dutch  war. 
Colbert  waa  the  man  to  be  pitied  ;  the  rapid  rise  of  Louvois, 
who  wielded  all  the  war-power  of  the  kingdom,  and  whoaa 
reorganization  of  the  army  drained  Uie  reaonrees  of  the 
treerary,  not  only  leeseaed  hie  influence  but  made  great 
warazpeneei  inevitabb ;  and  those  terriUe  ontlaya  were  ^ 
BO  Beans  nodertaken  in  tiio  wisest  directum,  u  vain  did 
the  iTij  aitil  miHimnn  aensa  miniitnr  trj  the  way nf  flnttitry  ■ 
kowBiUoi^;  he ooold  not  catdi the  aabtU  B&dsrtoDea 


of  praiea  and  adoration  which  pleased  the  Great  UoDareh'a  i«n-lX 
love  of  approbation.  **  We  are  bonnd,"  he  writee, "  to  aaeo 
a  sizpeoce  in  thinge  not  necaeaary,  and  to  lavieh  thonaanJe 
when  thy  gh>ry  is  ift  question.  A  hnbdred  pounds  for  a 
Qselaas  banquet  breaks  my  heart;  but  when  mtUiona  of 
gold  are  wanted  fw  a  great  objeel^  I  Woold  sett  alt  I  have, 
pawn  wife  and  cbildien,  and  go  afoot  all  my  life,  raUier 
than  Aul  to  provide  it,"  Such  protestatiuns,  whidi  did 
protest  too  modi,  such  batfiue  of  adulation,  oonld  not  pleaao 
the  wilful  monarch ;  Colbert's  influence  henceforward 
steadily  declined,  and  Louvois  climbed  into  his  filace^  mt- 
ting  as  an  evil  genius  at  his  master's  ear,  to -whisper  war 
wiUi  HoUand,  the  eniahing  of  Genoa,  the  donUe  ravaging 
of  the  Palatinate, — tiie  horror  of  which  aorvivee  eveo  to 
these  days  in  whidi  atrodties  ate  popnlar, — the  dragonnade* 
of  Nantes,  the  revocation  of  the  Eau/t  of  Naaten 

The  Dntch  war  broke  oat  in  1673,  and  Fiance  had  atTiM 
lastaconaid'erable  fleet  to  send  to  se^    Thit^  ehipa  of  war  ^^"'"^ 
joined  the  English  navy,  which  was  pledged  to  neutraliie**'' 
the-  see-power  of  HuUiuid,  and  to  find  employment  for 
Admiral  Boyter's  handa.    Ruyter  waa  the  stay  and  strength 
of  the  aristocratic  or  burgher  party  at  Amsterdam — the 
party  which  had  now  ruled  for  yeai^  and  had  with  do 
smatl  glory  rivalled  England  on  tin  hi^  eeaa.    Little  did 
Louis  XIV.  deem  that  by  this  war  of  1672,  and  hf  thia 
very  alliance  with  En^end,  he  was  laying  the  foandationa 
of  that  power  which  would  in  the  end  fraatiato  hie  mlandid 

Ci^  and  bohi  np  against  him  the  Ubeitiaa  of  Bofop*. 
aea-per^  in  the  noriAees  had  nriated  and  nTrrrnimiraillia 
all  the  efforts  of  Spain.  Lonia  was  now  about  to  orarAnw  J*_^^ 
that  party,  to  make  room  for  the  land-par^,  which,  led  by 
William  of  Orange  and  England,  was  to  withatand  him  to 
the  end.  The  sea-party,  the  aristocratic  and  comnureial 
republic,  headed  by  the  two  distinguished  brothatSr  John 
and  Cornelius  de  Witt,  was  inevitably  hoetile  to  Bpgland, 
and  aa  naturally  friendly  to  France.  The  land-par^,  ds- 
mocratic  and  agricultural,  and  heeded  by  the  great  Imaab 
ot  Orange-Nassau,  was  natunlly  a  frioid  to  Oermai^.  wiA 
which  it  had  dose  connexions,  and  to  England  also;  for  H 
waa  no  rival  on  the  aea,  and  laatly,  William,  tiie  l)ead  of  the 
hooB^  waa  first  conrin  to  tht  kii^  of  England. 
>  Lonrois  had  laiaad  Uw  army-  to  130,000  men ;  tha 
French  navy  conld  count  about  a  hundred  aaH  With 
almoet  ell  this  great  force  Louis  began  the  Dutch  war  of 
U72.  Qoided  by  Torenne  he  set  forth  for  the  Bhinn^ 
leaving  an  army  to  mask  Uaeetridit  The  friendlypiineaa 
gave  mm  passage ;  the  trembling  Dntch  with  a  raw  ill-dia- 
ciplined  army  of  ecarcely  30,000  men,  under  command  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  sheltered  themeelvee  behind  the  half- 
fumished  forts  of  the  river  TaeeL  By  croesing  the  BhiiM 
into  the  indent  "  Betawe,"  Tnrenne  hoped  to  get  betwtea 
the  Dutch  and  Amsterdam,  and  with  one  hand'  to  crush  tha 
army,  while  with  the  otiwr  he  coerced  the  eeat  of  govern- 
ment into  eobminon.  The  plan  waa  umpla  and  good; 
the  eariier  stages  of  it  were  anceaiafal^  canied  out ;  the 
famous  passage  of  the  Rhine  daisied  the  eyee  at  ell  Ftanea^ 
and,  unopposed  in  fact,  and  perfecUy  eeay;  made  Psria 
believe  her  monarch  to  be  a  complete  heio  of  romance 
Turenne.at  once  pushed  on  and  seised  Amheim,  wliich 
him  passage  oat  of  the  Betawe  into  the  oonntry  bdiind  th« 
Yssel ;  and  had  his  voioe  been  heard,  nothing  oould  have 
saved  the  prince  of  Orange.  But,  with  oveiwfadming  fore^ 
the  king  missed  completely  the  point  of  the  '*'»rf'gp,  Hm 
set  himself  to  raduoe  the  nnimportent  Taid  forts,  led  1^  hta 
own  taste  for  siege-warfore  and  Lonvois's  advice ;  he  wasted 
time  and  weakened  bis  army  by  garrisoning  die  captnnd 
phwee.  Preeendy  he  nwved  on  and  ooei^iod  Utncht; 
Naardan,  half  way  from  thmwe  to  AmatndaHi,  waa  takm 
Tha  Dateh  deepahed  id  bdp,  and  offand  tcnw  to  LoBii| 
bnt  he  eontMoptiUNuIj  nfoied  Hum.  Tbm  tlw  mA  ti 
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WMI,  Amtenlun  Id  tmy  o(  dnpiir  rose  on  tlw  De  VTltts  tod 
mnrdend  them  botlif  ind  called  oib,WiUiu&  of  Otfo^  to 
meiM  itttli  He  et  once  tccepted  tho  pcrUoiu  task, 
and  with  equal  akill  aad  courage  sBTsd  tba  repnUio,  fint 
by  fiooding  the  coantry,  «o  m  to  defead  Amitsrdam  from 
a  laod-attack,  and  then  hj  arou«ng  the  jealousies  of 
Gftrmany  and  Spain.  Loois  had  gone  bock  to  ParU ;  hie 
anniea  achieved  nuthiag  more  in  1673.  In  1673  the  in 
tereat  of  the  war  lay  in  the  seige  of  Maeetricbt;  for 
Germany  woe  no  longer  a  safe  French  roadway,  and  the  libe 
et  the  Mense  was  necessary,  if  Holland  was  to  bo  reached 
tt  alL  Moestricht  fell ;  but  then  no  more  was  done.  Looia 
returned  again  in  triumph  to  Fari%  and  the  war  lugged.  At 
thia  time  (Angnat  1673)  a  great  leagno  of  the  Ht^gua  vu 
lormed  against  Fiance ;  its  members  were  the  onpenv,  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  D\itch ;  the  young  statthoUer  became 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  Loois  XIV.  The  campaign 
on  the  Rhine,  in  which  William  of  Orange  and  Montecacoli 
were  pitted  against  Turenne  and  Cond^  while  the  duke  of 
Orleans  atj^ked  the  Spanish  Ifethorlanda,  went  on  the 
whole  against  France.  The  allies  took  Bonn,  and  thus 
compelled  the  Kbine-princes  to  abandon  Fniac&  The  Great 
Elector,  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  hitherto 
leant  towards  the  French,  in  167i  joined  Aa  alliea;  public 
feeling  in  England  forced  Charles  IL  to  make  peace  with 
the  Uikited  Provincea.  Sweden,  jealous  of  Brandeuba^ 
femtiiied  oa  almost  the  sole  ally  of  Froacei 

Im  thia  j6ar  Turenne  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  de- 
fending tlu  Alsace  froalier;  the  war,  from  bung  offensiTo, 
had  become  strict^  defeosive,  except  in  Fraiiche  Comt<^ 
which  was  retaken  by  Lou  is  in  a  six  weeks'  cttmpaigo.aod  the 
ancient  county  now  fell  for  ever  into  the  hands  of  France. 
When  the  king's  brilliant  campaign  was  over,  Turenne 
pushed  forward  into  the  I^lJatinat«,  defeated  the  imperialists 
at  SiDzheim,  and  then  deliberately  destroyed  the  whole 
conntry;  thia  was  the  woU-known  first  destruction  of  that 
fair  territory.  The  allies  in  September  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  ICaiu  and  then  at  Strasbuig,  occupying  all  the  plain  of 
Alioca  It  seemed  as  if  Turenne  could  do  littio  to  arrest 
them.  He  oboerred  them  till  winter  hod  set  in,  and  then, 
making  hia  wonderful  march  along  the  woat  flanka  of  the 
Toages  tnonntains,  snddeoly  came  out  in  force  at  Belfort, 
and  drove  the  Germans  frotfi  point  to  point,  till  he  had 
entirely  cleared  them  out  of  Alsace.  As  the  wasting  of  the 
Palatinate  was  the  one  great  blot  on  his  career,  so  this 
famous  t^ch  raised  his  strategic  fame  to  its  highest  point 
In  the  north  the  campaign  was  not  S3  brilliant ;  William 
of  Orange  lost  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Seuef,  ond  was 
laable  to  cany  out  his  plaua  for  penetrating  into  France. 
When  he  had  retaken  QnT«^  the  campaign  of  1674  waa 
oror. 

The  eampaiga  of  1675  on  the  Rhine  was  to  bo  one* 
mon  a  trbl  of  strmgth  between  Turenuo  and  HMttecncnll 
The  great  ToroBoe,  howavor,  was  killed  by  a  chance  canoon- 
shot,  and  the  whole  plans  of  the  French  were  ah^terod. 
Uarsbol  Crdqny  was  defeated  at  Soarbrilck;  the  advan- 
tage* gained  by  the  king  in  the  north,  where  he  had  secored 
the  Uenso  by  taking  Liige,  Limburg,  and  Dinant,  wwe 
altogether  neuVslixed ;  the  army  destined  for  Holland  had 
to  help  the  dispirited  army  of  the  east.  Condi},  who  here 
fought  bis  last  battles,  upheld  the  honour  of  the  French 
arms  o«  the  Rhine,  and,  having  secured  Alaoee  for  hia 
master,  now  withdrew  from  warfare  olfa^ether.  The  age 
of  an  inferior  aeries  of  generals  begioBi 

In  1676  the  war  waa  feeble ;  nothing  was  done  in  the 
■nrth ;  in  th«  coat  the  Qermans  took  niilipeburg,  a  place 
of  the  ntnoat  value  to  France  hoforo  she  had  got  Straabnrg. 
On  sen,  however,  the  yoor  was  far  more  brilliant :  in  the 
Uoditcmtncan  Pu  Qunne  in  two  groat  battles  <1eKtn>ynl 
tha  combiunl  fleets  of  Holland  and  Hiiaio :  and  in  the 


second  battle  off  Falenn(\  Ruytor  hima^  perished.  Doth  ISTI^Ml 
France  and  Holland  now  began  to  wish  for  peace ;  the 
Dutch,  seeing  their  navy  ruinod,  and  cpntaem  that  they 
could  not  recover  Uaeetrieht,  were  very  weary  of  war;  and 
the  French  were  also  fretting  under  the  burdens  of  fba 
struggle,  which  bod  ruined  all  Colbert's  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  their  commerce  and  wealth.  Troubles  broke 
out  in  more  than  one  district  Negotiations  went  on,  and 
war  also.  In  1677  the  French  arms  were  more  successful ; 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  whom  his  brother  never  forgave  for  it, 
defeated  William  of  Orange  at  Caaael,  and  was  never  agoiu 
put  in  command;  the  French  overran  all  Flanders;  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  was  completely  defeated  by  Uorshal 
Cr^ny.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year  William  of  Orange 
was  esponaed  to  hia  jonng  Unawonan,  Uaiy,  daughter  of 
the  dnke  of  York,  and  early  in  1678  King  Charles  waa 
obliged  to  declare  war  on  his  royal  patron.  Thwe  things 
swelled  the  tide  in  favour  of  peace.  The  burgher  party  of 
Amsterdam,  afraid  0t  WiUiam'a  growing  power,  leant 
strongly  on  that  side;  Charlea  LL  Imd  never  been  aincere 
in  his  declaration  of  war,  and  gladly  fonrvrdul  the  wishes 
of  Loois,  Finally,  the  peace  of  Kimwegcn  closed  the  war.  Tb« 
The  first  treaty  was  one  between  Holland  and  France,g^B* 
which  restored  Moestricht,  the  only  place  William  had  not^,^^ 
retaken,  to  the  Dutch ;  a  friendly  treaty  of  commerce  wai 
attached  to  it,  The  second  treaty  wu  between  Spain  and 
France ;  whila  the  king  restored  some  atiODg  plane  to  the 
Spaniards,  they  ceded  a  chain  si  strong  frontier-cities  to 
hun ;  France  became  mistress  of  -Yaleoeiemiea,  Cond^  Bon- 
chain,  Maubeugo,  Cambrai,  Saint-Omer,  Aii^  Tpres,  and 
other  towns.  They  also  ceded  Franche  Comto,  which  has 
ever  since  been  French.  Thirdly,  there ,waa  a  treaty  with 
the  German  princes,  which  reaffirmed  the  treaty  of  lliinstcr 
of  1 618.  France  cedod  Fhilipsbar^  and  retained  Freibnrg 
in  the  Brisgan.  The  peace  of  Nimwegen  was  but  a  starting 
poiut  for  further  ambitions  steps,  yet  it  formed  tlie  highest 
point  of  the  greatness  of  Louis.  His  fortunes  seemed  to 
rise  a  little  higher  through  tlie  "  reunion  ^licy "  in  the 
next  few  years ;  yet  he  was  already  beginmng  to  descend 
from  the  topmost  heiglib  After  this  peoee  Franca  eonid 
not  enooj^  praise  and  flatter  her  great  monarch;  all 
thought  of  teaiataace  died  unj ;  the  needy  nobles  flowed 
to  his  court  and  begged  for  placw, — they  did  not  dream  of 
asking  tot  power ;  the  king  absorbed  tliem  into  all  possible 
offices — army  and  navy,  finance,  in  all  were  to  be  seen 
swarms  of  noblemen ;  it  is  to  Louis  XIV.  that  the  absolute 
and  fatal  sev^aco  between  noble  officer  and  peasant  soldier 
is  due.  The  clergy  were  kept  in  fit  subjection ;  no  great 
cardinal  now  could  overshadow  the  throne ;  the  Jesuits 
were  in  full  favour, — mosten  of  speech,  minclea  of  per- 
suasiveness, they  set  the  fashion  of  that  age  of  jpulpit  eh>- 
qnonce,  which  is  perhapa  tlio  most  marked  of  the  utoiwy 
dioraotoristicii  of  the  rci^  Hicso  were  tho  days  of  Bour- 
daloue  and  Bonnet  From  this  time  to  about  1685  tho 
French  monarchy  stands  at  its  highest ;  Europe  is  amazod 
and  paralysed ;  France  if  exhausted  is  full  of  glory ;  the 
king  has  become  more,  august  and  magnificent  as  he  has 
.grown  older,  and  now  in  the  prime  of  life  is,  as  has  been 
said,  "  if  not  the  greatest  king,  the  finest  actor  of  royalty 
tho  world  has  ever  seen."  One  person,  at  anyrato,  was 
dissatisfied  with,  ond  Buspicious  of,  the  peace  of  Nimwcgon ; 
and  that  was  William  of  Oranga  Four  dajrs  after  the  peoee 
bad  been  signed,  he  mode  a  sudden  attack  on  the  French 
camp  at  St  Denis  near  lion*.  Uarslml  Lnxembonig  was 
token  by  auimse ;  bnt  the  F^rauch  troops  aoon  rocovei^ 
and  drove  oat  thdr  Dutch  assailants  with  heavy  loss. 
With  this  uncalled-for  bloodshed  the  war  ended.  Tbe6ouls 
history  of  the  next  decade  of  years  in  France  justified 
tho  full  the  disapproval  William  h.vl  so  roughly  expressed,  i 
llumgh  it  could  not  justify  tho  bloodslictl  nnd  tjxo  failure  al  - 
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1683.  ITo^'V  It  was  in  then  ^oan  that  abroad  and  at  hom« ' 
Lonii  XIV.  carried  oat  to  the  fall  his  aatocratic  ideas, — 
the  king  all  |K>«erfd  at  home,  the  kingdom  omoipotent 
ftlttoad.  Sq  in  tlui  tim^  while  the  other  nationa  thaak-' 
fully  diibanded  tiieir  armiea,  those  of  Louii  ramainod  on 
looL  Vanban  ma  tuuoad  eommiaaaiy-general  of  fortifiea- 
tiooif  a  ueir  office,  in  1677,  and  the  mranent  peace  was 
rigDed  b^an  to  fortifj  aad  secure  all  the  frontiers  of 
fiance  with  strongholds  which  Aoald  be  at  once  gateways 
for  aggrwsion  and  bulwarks  against  attack.  Fiodisg  also 
that  •  ctnnplete  scheme  of  defences  demanded  some  points 
which  were  not  yefrin  bis  bands,  the  king  began  that  system 
The  *t  "  reanions,"  aa  they  were  called,  by  means  of  which  he 

natem  applied  old  t^ndal  rules  to  the  acqairement  of  territoriea 
^j^^n  and  towns  in  time  of  peace.  Thus,  for  examplo,  he  filched 
Stiaaborg  away  from  Germany,  because  he  wanted  that 
ftncient  Teutonic  city  to  make  hia  eastern  frontier  safe  and 
,  aggressive.  The  peace  of  Westphalia  to  which  that  of 
Zliiawegaii,  ae  &r  as  it  dealt  wiUk  OehnoDy,  went  back, 
had  in  it  tbe'fendal  term  "dependendea.*  When  it  de- 
clared a  city  to  be  ceded,  it  spoke  of  it  as  being  ceded 
**with  ita  dependencies";  and  Loais  XIT.  having  determined 
te  jhhIi  this  phrase  to  its  farthest  application,  established 
in  1670  and  the  following  years  three  "Chambers  of 
Rennion," — one  for  the  three  bishoprics  at  Mets,  a  second 
at  Beean^on  for  Franehe  Comt^  the  third  at  Breisach  for 
Alsace.  These  bodies  inquired  into  all  matters  of  feudal 
jorisdictioQ  j  and  as  these  old  usages,  specially  the  episcopal 
Mas,  were  wide  and  rogu^  they  formed  a  coQTestent  basis 
for  dedsiona  in  which  the  eUmant  waa  both  judge  and 
oecDtor  o(  his  own  jodgmenta.  The  French  onrlordship 
vnt  maoy  Germanic  districts,  waa  at  once  afBrmed  and 
acted  on ;  territories  were  occupied  with  Frepcb  soldiers, 
nd  the  strong  points  fortified  or  farther  strengthened ;  and 
before  Europe  well  knew  what  waa  doing,  the  frontiers  of 
France  had  been  pushed  forward  into  Germany,  and  so 
atrengthened  as  to  moke  it  very  difficult  to  wrest  them  agaja 
ftway.  The  Breiiach  chamber  thns  secnred  almost  all  the 
lordships  in  that  district,  and  sncceeded,  partly  by  legal 
sif^ument,  partly  by  bribery,  lastly  by  force,  in  winning 
Strasburg  in  Novembor  1681,  At  the  sometime  bysecret 
•greemont  with  Charles  III.  of  Mantua,  the  loat  of  the 
Qoacaga-tTeTem  dukea^Looia  XIV.  became  master  of  Casikle, 
vbieh  seemed  to  secure  bis  permanent  inflneuce  in  northern 
ttaly.  The  capture  of  Luxembourg,  Courtrai,abd  Dixmayde, 
in  the  little  war  with  Spain  vhich  waa  wa^  in  1^3- 
1684,  set  the  French  frontier  well  forward  on  Uie  north  side 
of  the  three  bishoprics.  All  went  mil  with  the  monarch 
in  these  days.  Unfortunately  for  hia  glory  he  had  still  thirty- 
two  yean  of  reign  before  hiin ;  and  these  years,  the  period 
of  Madame  do  Maintenon,  are  crowded  with  blunders, 
darkened  wilh  misfortune.  "  Here  ends"  (in  1683),  sars 
the  duke  of  Saint^imon,  "  the  this  reign, — tne 

iMight  of  its  glory  and  proepority.  The  great  captoins,  the 
great  home  and  foreign  ministen,  are  no  more ;  only  pupils 
end  4iMiplei  remain.  We  are  now  to  see  the  second  age, 
wlueh  will  fall  short  of  the  first,  though  it  wiU  be  far  better 
than  the  third  and  last  period  of  the  re^"  Colbert  died 
in  thia  year ;  in  this  year  John  Sobieski  drove  the  Tarks 
from  the  wallaof  Vienna ;  and  from  the  day  of  their  defeat, 
the  fortunes  of  the  Ottoman  allies  of  France  also  began  to 
reeede.  Above  a!l,  in  this  same  year  Louis  XIV.  was 
privately  married  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  ahe,  with 
nubonnded  influence  over  him,  intentionally  or  not,  had  a 
shore  in  the  worst  errors^of  his  reign. 
Uadoma  Froncoiae  d'Aubigntf  was  a  Huguenot  by  birth  and 
de  Halo*  breeding ;  in  1653  tfaa  eomio  poet  Scarron,  a  cripple,  and, 
aa  ha  called  himself,  "an  abattaet  of  aU  hitman  miseriea,** 
nuuried  her  when  she  was  ponnileas  and  frieodlessj  ei^t 
yearn  Uttc  she  waa  left  a  widow,  and  again  withont  ta- 


sources.  She  had  a  soft  and  gentle  beanty,  a  groco  nndllWW  M. 
tact,  0  cdtd  temperomeilt  and  pkeid  manner,  which  recum- 
mended  her,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  Madame  de  Montc^n, 
the  Ttoluot  and  dongerona  beanty  who  Sat  sereral  yearn 
reigned  supreme  over  Louis  XIV.  At  her  aaggestiaii 
poor  Madame  Scarron  was  engaged,  in  IS66,  as  a  kind  of 
nursery  govomess  to  her  children,  Uie  dnke  of  Maine  and 
a  daughter.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  great  ore  the  contrasts 
in  her  history.  At  first  Louis  was  (tended  and  hurt  at  the 
introdnction  of  this  person  at  coort ;  she  seemed  odions  to 
him.  He  gave  her  the  little  Maintenon  estate  with  a  stipo- 
lation  that  he  should  see  her  no  more  ;  he  thought  her  a 
precise  and  disagreeable  precteiw.  She  bod  been  the  wifo 
of  a  playwright,  the  centre  of  o  Uttle  literary  coterie ;  the 
king,  with  his  instinctive  dulike  for  literature,  felt  a  distaste, 
almost  an  aversion,  for  her.  Her  placid  temperament  stood 
the  trial  well ;  after  a  time,  when  Madame  de  Monlcapan 
waa  anusually  imperious,  he  would  betake  himself  to  the 
aweet  gentleness  of  the  governess^  and  cool  Ids  heated 
temper  in  her  calm  sode^.  Her  inflneaee  waa  alMor  good ; 
ahe  weaned  him  from  Montespan,  and  did  'not  take  her 
place ;  she  reconciled  him  to  his  poor  qneen,  whom  he  had 
so  long  and  so  scandalously  neglected  ;  and  when  the  queen 
djed.in  1683,  the  governess  became  the  king's  wife,  and 
queen  in  all  bnt  name.  She  inever  was  pnblidy  acknow- 
ledged ;  still  her  position  was  recognized,  and  her  power 
felt  Louis  worked  with  her,  consnlted  her  in  all  tLinga ; 
she  vras  a  worm  friend  to  the  high  Catholic  party ;  though 
not  openly  subject  to  Jesuit  influences  (her  eariy  training 
making  that  unlikely),  she  did  work  which  the  Jeanits  could 
not  but  like.  The  kin^  naturally  religiona  in  a  sUff  and 
ignorant  way,  and  Itadame  de  Maintenon,  narrow,  ploud, 
and  obstinately  afraid  of  intellect  or  independence,  worked 
together  towards  the  some  ends.  The  necessity  of  disano- 
ing  any  suspicion  the  king  might' feel  as  to  the  leaven  of 
Huguenot  opinion  still  fermenting  wiU:in  her  led  Usdama 
de  Maintenon  often  to  countenance  things  which  she  could 
not  in  heart  hove  approved.  She  had  known  the  light,  and 
could  never  afterwards  have  fallen  into  utter  darkness. 
Jansoniuts  and  Huguenots,  in  these  years,  felt  the  kiog'a 
dislike  increased ;  the  eagerness  for  the  submission  of  Ute 
one,  the  conversion  of  the  other,  grew  day  by  day  into  an 
obsorlang  passiua.  And  Louiahad  had  uo  small  teD)i>tatioa 
to  interfere  with  the  Janaenista.  They  held  opiiiiou^  whidi, 
his  Jesnit  advisers  assured  him,  were  of  a  fatal  wrongnsM  ; 
and  in  1683  they  had  sided  to  a  great  extent  with  lanocent 
XI.  againat  him.  His  horror  of  independence  of  riewa 
combined  with  his  horror  of  a  divided  alle^auce,  and  led 
him  to  act  promptly  against  them.  Ho  convoked  a  great 
assembly  of  clergy,  which,  under  the  influence  of  Bossnet,  Bowwet 
drew  np  those  four  articles  which  have  often  been  quoted  fo"* 
as  the  clearest  statement  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  j**^^*" 
church, — liberties,  that  is,  as  face  to  face  with  the  pope,  not 
aa  against  the  royal  power.  These  articles  affirm  (1)  Uie 
independent  authority  of  the  secular  power ;  (2)  the  superi- 
ority of  general  coundls :  (3)  tlie  inviolable  character  of 
the  Gallican  osagcs ;  (4)  the  fallibility  of  the  pope  except 
when  supported  by  the  assent  of  the  church.  ■  There'  waa 
talk  also  of  a  Gallican  patriardiate,  so  far  did  the  qoarrel 
go.  The  Jansenists,  the  '*  Ultramontanes "  of  that  drnf, 
seemed  to  side  with  pope  against  king.  In  these  yeecs  the 
papacy  and  the  monarch  were  not  on  good  tenna  tognher. 
Innocent  XI.  looked  with  favour  on  the  growing  reaiitance^ ' 
and  rejoiced  when  Protestant  William  overthrew  Catholie  - 
James  of  England.  The  Jansenists  were  thns  kept  down ; 
the  Huguenots  were  more  severely  treated,  L«ivoii^  un- 
luckily for  them,  here  taking  the  lead.  Groat  numbers 
were  bribed  or  threatened  into  giving  up  tiieir  opiniona, 
others  weia  driven  to  it  by  actual  hard  usage,  nntQ  ui  166S 
Louia,  believing  thid  all  ud  bean  ctmTKted  metipt  a  i  ~ 
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stiff-n«cked  mnftinder,  with  vliom  lis  Dood  not  Bcrapio  to 
deal  Bhuply,  finally  ordered  the  rorocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Kaates,  and  therewith  the  total  aboIiUon  of  all  the  prin< 
l^ea  nnwillinglj  grantad  ninetT'  yean  before  to  the  Hngae- 
nota,  and  alwaya  pemrittKl  with  a  grudging  hand.  The 
'Mveritiea  of  IGdS,  and  the  exodna  of  Uie  Haguenota,  finally 
IfDnght  that  party  to  an  end  as  a  political  orgaoizatton. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinions  there  may  be  as  to  the 
nnmben  who  fled  from  the.  kingdom  at  this  time,  there  can 
)>o  no  doabt  as  to  tlie  qnality  of  them.  They  were  the 
tbriftieat  and  readiest  hands  in  France ;  they  carried  the 
arts  and  taste  which  were  till  then  the  special  gift  of  their 
country,  to  Spitalflelds,  or  Amsterdam,  or  even  to  Berlin. 
They  crowded  into  the  armies  which  were  arrayed  against 
their  oppressor ;  they  helpod  to  man  the  ships  which  de- 
^  atroyed  the  navy  of  France ;  thoy  planted  their  iiuiustries  in 
'  amj  places,  and  'gava  that  wealth  and  prosperity  to  other 
land*  which  wu  driven  from  their  homei.  In  England 
they  infloenced  opinion  not  a  Uttle,  and  stedfostly  anp- 
portad  tha  house  d  Orange  egainst  the  Stewarts,  friends  of 
the  king  of  France. 

In  this  aama  year  1685  Loais  poshed  his  plana  in 
Germany  alao  further  than  woa  prudent.  He  alarmed  tho 
graater  princes  by  intriguing,  serionsly  or  not,  for  the  im- 
perial dignity,  against  the  next  vacancy ;  he  alarmed  the 
ithine  princes  also  by  claiming  the -Lower  Palatinate  for 
Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  the  Princess  Palatine,  who 
had  married  tiie  kin^s  brother  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
■who  m  thia  prime  w  her  fortunes  and  brilliuiey  ahnost 
aeaiad  the  ^smd  court  with  her  bright  sallies  and^  the 
ireednn  of  her  tongne.  'When  tho  princes  heard  Uiia  claim, 
SMdiog  ao  soon  after  the  loss  of  Straaburg,— a  claim  which 
would  have  brought  Iioois  into  the  very  heart  of  Qermany, — 
l^y  heaitatad  no  longer ;  and  in  July  168S  was  ngned  that 
neat  liMgoe  of  Augsburg  which  was  the  beginning  of  the 
long  straggle  between  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
emperor,  the  kin^  of  Spain,  the  Dutch,  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
tho  Palatine  elector,  and  a  number  of  lesser  princes,  all 
joined  it ;  in  1687  the  pope  secretly  acceded ;  the  duke  of 
Savoy  and  the  electdr  of  Bavaria  also  came  in ;  the  soul  of 
the  combination  waa  William  of  Orange.  It  ia  a  atrange 
moment  oNiiatory  in  which  the  pope' and  the  emperor,  ilia 
king  ct  Spain  and  ilio  elector  of  Bavaiia,  unite  to  lesist  the 
advance  ot  Cathtdio  Franco  and  the  CbthoUe  king  of 
Sngland.  The  league  was  at  fint  pnrely  defenrive,  and 
for  t'^  years  held  simply  an  observant  and  ready  position. 
The  tension,  however,  was  too  great,  and  by  1688  Louis  saw 
clearly  that  peaes  could  not  last  much  longer.  France  had 
had  peace  for  tea  years,  yet  her  strength  hod  not  increased ; 
for  the  court  hod  been  very  profuse  in  these  days,  and  the 
"  reunions  "  had  cost  somewhat, — the  ezodus  of  the  Hague- 
nota  atiU  more.  The  works  at  YersaiUes  had  wasted  men 
and  money ;  tha  great  ministers  and  generab  were  dead, 
and  the  country  was  aurely  drifting  into  war  again.  In 
tlia  last  war  ib»  king's  armies  had  followed  two  lines — that 
of  diB  Rhine  and  that  <tf  Flanders.  Then,  however,  war 
■wia  being  made  on  Uie  Dutch  alone ;  now  it  would  have  to 
bo  agunat  the  Dutch  and  Germans  combined.  To  all  ap- 
jwaranca  tha  hostility  of  Germany  was  likely  to  be  more 
dangerous  than  that  ol  Holland,  and  the  Rhine  had  been 

? roved  to  be  the  best  roadway  of  attack  for  both  countries, 
'or  this  purpose  tha  Cologne  country,  the  electorate  and  ita 
territory,  appMred  to  Louis  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
hiuL  Occupied  with  this  idea,  and  not  realising  either  the 
force  of  the  character  of  William  of  Orange,  or  the  depth  of 
dissatisfaction  against  James  U.  in  England,  the  king  now 
•ommitted  the  great  blunder  of  his  life.  A  small  de- 
nonatcation  tgiiuit  Hc^nd  would  have  made  it  impossible 
jfcr  WOIiam  to  mke  kia  attempt  on  England,  and  would 
PMTt  Mit  TnuM  Terr  little  io  ozpenae  or  rifk.   But  when 


it  come  to  decision,  Louis  and  Louvois,  hero  as  ever  his  l  m# 
evil  genins,  veie  bath  in  favour  of  securing  the  influence  of 
France  on  tiw  Bfaine  ;  both  thonght  the  dynastic  question 
involved  in  the  Palatinate  to  be  more  important  than  the 
great  European  qneation  involved  in  the  phma  and  move- 
ments of  William.  Moreover,  the  vacancy  in  the  electoiate 
of  Cnlogiio  in  1688,  in  which  question  the  pope  was  openly 
opposed  to  the  kin^a  nominee,  excited  the  royal  pride,  and 
made  interference  in  Germany  a  point  of  honour ;  a  FrencH 
garrison  was  sent  to  occupy  Cologne.  For  these  ressona 
Louis,  underrating  the  danger  elsewhere,  and  thinking  that 
a  threat  would  keef  the  timid  Dutch  quiet,  despatched  the 
dauphin  to  the  'east  with  the  main  amy  in  September 
1688.  He  took  Fhillpeburg  ;  the  Palatinate  and  the  thna 
Rhine  electorates  fell  easily  into  his  hands. 

Immediately  William,  freed  from  hia  worst  anxietiei,  set  The 
sail  for  England,  and  the  Bevolu^  took  plaee  at  once  and 
without  bloodshed.  Tb»  Dedamtlon  of  Righti  was  isaued  ura. 
by  parliament  in  Febniuy  1689,  and  Wiuiarn  apd  MaiT 
were  aeated  on  the  throne  of  England  James  IL  took 
tefnge  at  the  French  court,  and  was  established  at  the 
palace  of  St  Germains ;  his  presence  in  Franca,  and  that 
of  his  family,  becomes  an  element  in  the  politics  of  more 
than  half  a  century.  And  now  Louis  recognized  the  error 
he  had  committed ;  his  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Palatinate,  whidi  (again  at  the  advice  of  Louvois)  had  to 
undergo  that  scatlung  of  fire  and  sword  which  moved  tke 
feelings  of  all  Germans,  and  gave  eamestneas  to  the  war. 
Early  in  1689  the  Diet  of  Batiebon  declared  war  against 
Franco^  Hie  great  dnko  of  Marlborough,  now  only  General 
Churchill,  defeated  the  French  at  Walcowt  near  the  ^mbre; 
the  French  were  also  thrust  boeic  into  Alsace  and  Lorrune. 
EingJameo  waa  furnished  with  a  strong  force  of  troops  aodAflUmla 
sliipe,  with  which  he  landed  aafely  in  Ireland,  and  almost '''^""'^ 
all  the  island  declared  for  him.  A  French-Irish  court  was 
established  at  Dublin.  William  III.  sent  Scbomberg  to  the 
north  of  Ireland  to  moke  head  against  this  great  danger ; 
and  William  himself  followediso  soon  as  ever  be  could  ven- 
ture to  leave  England.  Things  were  looking  very  senous 
for  him.  The  French  bad  kept  up  commnnicationa  with 
Ireland  without  difBctdty;  the  English  fleet  waa  not 
thon^t  to  be  loyal  to  the  new  government,  for  King  Jamw 
had  beenaHdlor,aDd  maiqrof  the  higher  oflkere  wen  held 
likely  to  ndewith  hioL  The  battle  of  the  Bc^ne  (1st  Jnlj 
1690),  however,  cleared  away  this  peril  James  loet  hear^ 
and  fled  to  France;  in  a  very  short  time  the  ascendency  of 
William  IIL  was  secured  in  Ireland.  It  was  not  too  soon. 
A  very  few  days  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  Tonrvilli^ 
commanding  the  French  fleet,  had  defeated  the  Anglo-Dutch 
navy  off  Beachy  Head ;  and  in  the  same  month.  Marshal 
Luxembourg  won  the  battle  cf  Fleurua  from  Waldeck  with 
his  German  and  Dutch  troops.  In  Piedmont  Catinat  in- 
flicted a  grave  defeat  on  Victor  Amadeua  at  Staffarda. 
Still,  the  war  of  1690  was  in  the  end  indecisive,  thanks  to 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  In  1691  Louis  seemed  determined 
to  make  a  greater  f^ort,  and  himself  besieged  Mraa,  whidi 
he  took  in  spite  cf  the  attempts  of  William  to  relieve  it 
Littl^  however,  followed  after  the  fall  of  Hons ;  the  year 
was  marked  by  the  death  of  Louvois,  whose  bmtal  energy 
hod  done  much  to  sustain  the  war.  T^ie  campaigns  of  1692 
were  to  be  diflerantly  planned :  in  Catalonia,  in  Piedmont, 
and  in  Germany,  there  should  be  no  offensive  movement ; 
the  whole  energy  of  the  nation  ^outd  be  staked  on  a  fresh 
descent  of  King  James  in  Ireland,  and  on  a  land-attack  on 
the  Netherlands.  The  war  was  therefore  to  be  a  doel  be- 
tween Louie  and  William.  Tonrvillft  was  ordered  to  engage 
the  En^ish  fleet  wherever  he  might  meet  it;  it 
believed  that  Admiral  Ruaaell  and  half  the  sliipa  woold 
desert  in  action.  Hie  experiment  was  tried  off  Gape  La 
Hogoe,  and  with  dbastnnu  naolta  to  the  FAndi  ante;! 
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it  woB  tli«  ra>D  <rf  th«  Freoah  flMt,  the  tbipwreck  of  King 
Jtmm'n  caoM  la  the  Netherlcuids  LoaU  in  pftnoo  inTwted 
Namur,  tati,  aguo  baffling  William  IIL,  todc  that  ttroDg 
piaoe^  which  otrried  th«  line  of  the  Uetu^  io  Jime.  Thii, 
irfiicih  might  have  beea  the  deciair*  saccen  of  the  war  oo 
had,  bnmjf^t  with  it  no  reaolts ;  the  victory  of  Steeokirhe, 
in  which  LnxemboQrg  defeated  William,  ended  the  Kether- 
Unda  campaign.  Ekewhere,  aa^bad  been  planned,  the 
operations  of  the  war  were  inaigDificanL  The  cunpaigiu 
of  1693  were  aUo  indecieive ;  altlioogh  Lozembonrg  again 
defeated  William  at  Keerwinden,  the  capture  of  Charbroi 
was  the  only  result  The  nggreuive  period  of  the  war  was 
coming  to  ao  end,  la  1694  it  became  klmost  entirely  de- 
fensive ;  and  the  death  of  Marshal  Loxemboarg  in  the  first 
days  of  1695  took  from  Loaia  his  most  fortunate  general 
Vlileniy,  who  aaceeeded  him,  was  a  poor  officer;  Uie 
anoient  credit  of  tiie  French  army  was  npfaeld  by  Vaubaa 
Bud  Cattoat  The  war  in  that  year  was  exceedingly  lan- 
gnid.  The  generals  were  afraid  of  the  eoort ;  the  king  re- 
warded and  promoted  the  less  able  over  the  heads  of  the 
more  capable.  The  recovery  of  Namnr  by  William  UL  in 
this  year  showed  how  France  had  lost  strength  since  1692. 
In  1696  Louis  soeceedad  in  detaching  Victor  Amadeus 
from  the  allies  by  abandoning  Caaale  and  Pinerolo  to  him, 
And  securing  to  lum  his  SaToyard  territory ;  and  the  duke's 
daughter  was  betrothed  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  eldest 
aon  of  the  dauphin,  the  father  of  Louis  XV,  This  defection 
of  Savoy,  the  appearance  of  Catinat  in  the  Netherlands  in 
1 697,  the  renewed  rigonr  erf  the  French  arms,  the  difficulty 
of  goTeming  England  now  that  Queen  Uary  wa«  dead,  al 
laat  lad  Wiluaa  III,  to  accept  the  mediation  ot  Sweden. 

Lonis  XIV.  ma  at  leaat  aa  willug  to  come  to  temu; 
France  was  worn  out  witli  the  long  war  and  ite  great  sacri- 
fices ;  and,  above  all,  it  waa  seen  tiiat  Charlee  IL  of  Spain 
had  not  Icmg  to  liv&  To  be  ready  to  deal  with  the  great 
questions  of  the  .Spanish  sncoession  Louis  agreed  to  terms 
which  he  otherwise  would  not  have  granted.  The  peace  of 
Ryswick  in  1697  was  soon  agreed  to.  Lonis  recogntaed 
William  IIL  aa  king  of  England,  and  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  James  II.,  and  a  decided  Protestant,  as  his 
•ucceasor.  He  ceded  to  the  oUiee  oil  pUces  w<Ht  from 
England,  Holland,  or  Spain  since  the  peace  of  Nimw^n, 
«id  eonionted  to  a  Dutch  garrison  in  each  of  the  Spanish- 
N'rtheriand  barrier-fortressea.  These  three  powers  had  no 
faolt  to  find  with  the  treaty  of  Byswick ;  Qermany,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  well  pleesed.  She  had  made  war  chiefly  to 
reduce  the  F.rench  hold  on  the  Rhine ;  WilUam  hod  pledged 
himself  that  Stiosbnrg  should  be  restored ;  but,  as  neither 
England  nor  Holland  would  support  Ilim  in  denunding 
this  of  Lonis,  he  was  fain  to  make  peace  without  iL 
The  emperor  and  the  princes  were  very  unwilling  to  come 
in ;  at  last,  however,  they  signed  a  separate  peace^  in 
which  they  got  back  all  placee  taken  by  France  since  Nim- 
wegen,  excepting  Strasbni^  and  recovered  all  the  atroog- 
holda  on  the  right  bank  <A  the  Rhine,  Lornun*  waa  le- 
atMel  to  its  Cwrmon  dnke ;  the  French  candidate  fur  the 
deetofata  of  Oologna  «ai  abandoned ;  and  the  elums  of 
the  Frineeas-Falatina  on  the  Lower  Palatinate  commuted  for 
a  sum  of  money.  Qermany  hod  fair  cause  tlierefoie  to  be 
well  pleased  with  the  reanit  Louis  now  turned  all  hia 
attention  to  the  Spanish  ^eetion ;  and  the  failure  of  his 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  Poland,  the  prince  of  Conti,  in 
1€97,  perhaps  mode  him  all  the  more  anxious  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  groat  triumph  which  he  hoped  might  be 
won  at  Madrid.  The  cloeing  years  of  the  century  were 
paasad  in  active  negotiotioDs  for  this  objecb  The  three 
lionseB  wluch  hoped  to  gain  by  the  death  of  Charies  IL,— 
for  nattona  were  now  tareatad  u  the  pivata  inheritanee  of 
prineee,— wan  tiMhonae  of  Bonrboo,  the  hooaa  of  Anatria, 
udthehonaaotWUteMMfib.   Anatria  and  Franca  dsdred 


to  acquire  the  whtle  heritage;  the  Bavarian  electee  wooUien. 
have  been  aatisfied  with  a  partition.  The  emperor  Leopold, 
head  of  the  huosa  of  Anatria,  deairad  the  Spaniah  thruie 
for  his  younger  eon  the  ardidnke  Chariea,  nephew  (by 
marriage)  cf  Charlee  IL,  and  grandeou  of  Maria  of  Spain, 
spouse  of  the  emparor  Ferdinand  HL;  %e  wee  tlierefora 
only  very  distantly  related  to  the  dying  king.  Louie  XIV. 
eleuned,  in  spite  of  ronanciations,  for  Philip  his  grandson, 
grandson  of  Maria  Theresa,  half  sister  to  Charlee  IL, — 
Philip's  elder  brother,  Louis  dnke  of  Burgundy,  waiving 
his  claim  on  his  behoir.  Lastly,  Uoximiliaa  Enuaannel, 
elector  of  Bavaria,  claimed  for  his  son  Joseph  Ferdinand, 
on  behalf  of  the  child's  mother,  Maria  Antonia,  danghtw  of 
Leopold  L  and  Margaret  Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV,  of 
Spaia  Let^rald  L  was  the  only  male  oousin  of  the  Spanish 
king,  and  hia  neanat  male  relation ;  and  C^lea  IL  had 
also  married  Maria  Anna  of  Neubur^  Leopold'a  aiateria* 
law.  Moreover,  his  rights  bad  never  been  renoaneed,  whOa 
Maria  lltereea,  on  marrying  Lonia  XIV,,  had  renoaneed 
hers,  and  so  also  bad  Maria  Antonia,  motherofUie  Bavarian 
electoral  prinefc  The  knot^  qneatioo,  however,  waa  not 
to  be  solved  by  paperHwnaiderations  j  it  waa  a  matter  for 
the  law  of  the  stronger,  and  the  more  rmecrupnloua ;  Lotus 
XIT.  therefore  won.  William  IIL,  earoeat  in  hia  desire 
for  peace,  and  anxious  that  France  ehonld  get  no  addittonal 
stremgth,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Bavarian  prince,  and 
thonght  that  such  a  partition  might  be  .made  as  would  iticfa 
satisfy  all  Charles  IL  also  was  atron^^y  in  favoar  of  tibe  *">^ 
same  oanse,  and  made  a  will  in  fikvoor  <3  Joaepb  Ferdinand.  ^"""^ 
ThiB,however,  jdeaaed  nmther  Anstiia  nor  Fkaace^  and  0«iBt 
Harnch,the  Anatrian  envoy,  got  the  will  annnlled,  thoach  I 
he  conld  not  persnade  the  king  of  Botan  to  reoogniM  tha  ' 
arcbdnke  Charles  sa  hia  heir,  DirecUy  after  the  aigaataia 
of  the  peace  of  Ryawicl^  Loaia  XIV.  eent  the  Marqoii  d* 
Harcourt,  a  moeb  aueeeasfnl  choice,  to  repreeent  his  tntersela 
at  Madrid,  and  ordered  Tellard  to  amuse  WiUiam  IIL  with  | 
a  scheme  for  a  portition-tre^.  Haroonrt  was  to  intrigue 
for  the  whole  sncoeeeion  at  Madrid,  while  Tellard  ehonld 
make  soie  of  a  part  at  St  J amee's,  in  case  Harcourt'a  diflkflh 
nusBton  ftulcd.  William  IIL  waa  only  too  glad  to  enter' 
into  the  acheme  ;  and  a  firat  parUticm-treaty  was  drawn  ap^ 
by  which  Franoa,  Ana^a,  and  Bavaria  eau  ahonld  get  ita 
part,  Thia  treaty  Lonia  need  againat  itaelf;  for  it  waa  eaa 
of  the  most  cogent  argumenta  by  which  Hareonrt  aaeeeeded 
in  persuading  the  Spanish  court  and  pei^  tliat  if  ttqr 
would  keep  the  great  inheritance  nnbrokeo,  and  not  deattey 
the  ancient  kingdom,  they  most  have  the  French  phnca  aa 
their  future  monarch.  In  spite  of  moch  ill-will  and  great  dia- 
couragement,  Harcourt  won  his  way  into  the  complete  con* 
fidence  of  the  court  of  Spain,  and  attNly  oatetnpped  Uie 
rough  and  unirise  Anstrions,  Eariy  in  1699  tlw  yomg 
electoral'  prince  died,  and  the  first  pertiticm-tree^  becaata 
void,  A  seocmd  treaty  followed,  though  it  was  not  ace^pted 
by  Anstriaj  and  Lonia  XIV.  in  accei^ing  it  had  no  infeea* 
tion  of  keeping  hia  word,  anlesa  it  aidtod  hiai  to  do  a<k 
French  inflnenoee,  from  the  moment  that  this  aaeond  ttaaty 
became  known  at  Madrid,  were  omnipotent  wiUi  tha 
Spaniih  court;  and  in  17U0  Charlee  IL  eigned  another 
will,  in  whidi  he  left  the  whole  of  the  grand  inheritaaca  to 
Philip  dnke  of  Anjou.  After  sorBe  simulated,  and  peiliapa 
a  little  reel  hesitation,  Louis  XIV.  accepted  the  will  for  hia 
grondaon,  and  et^oyed  far  a  brief  while  the  triumph  that 
it  brought, — the  triumph  of  sncceesful  diplomacy  and  of  a 
vastly  enlarged  influence  and  power,  Aa  time  went  oa,  it 
became  clear  that  the  king  of  Spain  woald  not  alwaya  ba 
the  obedient  aarvtnt  of  ti^  Jdng  of  Franee^  and  Oaft  tha 
connexion  between  the  monarchiee  wu  a  aonrco  ef  waok-  i 
Bess  r^ME  than  of  atrengtik 

War  did  not  break  ont  in  eoHaqnaaea^  aahadbaM  «!•  | 
pected;  thoEngliil^vhobadaia]^gB^^gl|o^li^^ 
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•Tu  prabmd  Um  aeemluus  of  the  mH  by  Look  XIT.  to 
th*  CMiw  for  vhidi  wUliua,  with  kii  Ui^  Tum  of 
EaropMa  polUiea.  duirad  to  figbt ;  and  Fhilip  qI  Aojoti 
beouoe  king  of  Spain.  LooU  XIV.  protntod  ftt  once 
tgiiost  the  Tiew  tliat  the  two  crowu  of  Fiance  and  Spain 
ahoold  never  be  tinitod, — though  he  bod  used  their  certain 
sepantion  as  an  argnmaot  to  influence  Spanish  opinion, — 
,and  reserved  the  rights  of  TLilip  V.  to  the  French  crown ;  in 
.1714  there  was  only  one  person,  and  he  a  aickljr  child,  be- 
tween him  and  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Thoaglt  war  did  not  follow  at  once,  it  conid  not  long  be 
delayed,  and  meaowhile  Looia  XIV.  did  all  he  could  |o 
■troigtliea  kimaelf.  Ear^  in  1701  lie  made  an  agreemeot 
widk  tlto  eleetor  of  Banrifti  governor  of  the  Spanish 
NoAertaudi^  tod  ijeoted  the  Dntdi  troops  from  the  barrier 
fwtnsMa.  It  was  a  bangh^  denial  of  the  raUdity  of  the 
peace  of  Ryswick  ;  and,  in  open  riolatioa  of  the  spirit  of 
tho  aame  treaty,  be  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  James 
IL,  leoogniied  James  Stewart,  his  eldest  eon,  the  "  Old 
Pretender,"  the  "  Cheralier  de  Saint  George,"  as  king  of 
England,  tmder  title  of  James  III.  Abont  tho  same  time 
the  Germans  and  Dotch,  thoroughly  alarmed,  signed  at  tho 
Hagna  a  great  treaty,  "  the  Qrond  Alliance, "  with  William 
IIL,  and  bound  themaelTca  to  restore  the  Netherlands 
barrier,  to  regain  the  UilaDoae  tarritoiy  for  the  empire^  to 
win  for  the  emperor  all  the  Italian  and  Uediterranaan  paa> 
■eesioDB  of  Spain,  to  attack  and  laka  the  Spanish  Indies. 
Ihe  emperor,  vithont'dolay,  sent  Frtnoe  Eogeni^  bis  greatest 
general,  to  begin  the  war  is  Italy;  the  donble-deoltng 
Vktor  Amadeiu,  the  skilful  strategy  of  the  prinee,  the 
•tcellence  of  the  fresh  troops  under  liis  command,  were  toe 
much  for  Catinat,  who  was  obliged  to  fall  b&L-lc.  Louis, 
wito  never  had  liked  his  beet  general,  was  not  at  all 
sorry,  and  sent  Villeroy,  one  of  his  wont,  to  snperaede 
him.  Villeroy  speedily  justified  his  choice  by  losing  tbe 
battle  of  Chiari  (1701);  almost  the  wholo  of  the  Man- 
toan  territory  fell  into  Prince  Eugene's  hauds.  After 
thesorprise  of  Cremona,  early  in  1702,  Vendome,  who,  in- 
dolent OS  he  wu,  was  a  good  geaenJ,  replaced  Villeroy, 
and  by  tbe  indecisive  battle  of  Luszara  (August  1702)  re- 
covered sime  of  the  lost  fo(4hdd  of  France  in  Italy. 

Era  this  war  bad  broken  oat  on  all  sides.  She  death  of 
WilUam  IIL  and  the  aoceeaion  of  Queen  Anne,  early  in 
1703,  made  no  change  in  the  arruigemeots  of  the  allies  for 
their  four  campaigns, — the  Italian  camptugn,  which  was 
least  in  importance ;  the  Belgian,  in  which  they  aimed  at 
tbe  fortreieee ;  the  German,  chiefly  on  the  Danabe ;  the 
Spanish,  in  which  the  archduke  Charles  struggled  for  the 
crown.  Catinat,  transferred  to  the  Bhine,  and  iU-aupported 
by  an  unfriendly  .conrt  at  home,  the  ill-will  of  which  was 
reflected  in  the  condoct  of  his  officers,  conld  opt  make  bead 
against  the  prince  of  Baden,  who  crossed  tbe  Bhine  and 
took  Landau.  Catinat,  who  soon  after  tlua  sent  in  his  re- 
Hgnakion,  vaa  coUly  aOowad  to  withdraw,  and  France 
tlma  lost  the  moet  pnident  ud  oapoUo  of  her  remaining 
generals  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was  the  only  strong  and 
tme  friend  the  oonrts  of  France  and  Spain  had  in  this  war ; 
be  bore  the  brunt  of  the  early  perbds  of  it  Louis  of 
Baden  bad  occupied  in  force  the  sbong  elbow  of  hills  and 
forests  between  the  volley  of  the  Rhine  and  that  of  the 
Danube,  thereby  threatening  the  elector,  and  hindering  him 
from  joining  the  French.  His  position  was  very  strong ; 
yet  Villare,  who  was  ambitious  uid  lively,  and  longed  fur 
the  marabal's  staff,  determined  to  attempt  tlie  task  of  driv 
ing  him  onL  He  accordingly  crossed  the  Bhine,  «nd 
attacked  tbe  Oermana  at  Friedlingen  (14th  October  1703), 
and  by  good  fortnna  rather  than  by  skill  defeated  them. 
Hit  soeeeH,  howmr,  was  not  soeh  as  to  enable  him  to  shake 
Lonik  of  Baden;  ha  eoidd  not  oven  penetrata  into  ths 
ttaafcFwest^   In  tht  Nothedinda  Uarlborongh  strengths 


«ned  his  positioB  by  taking  a  gronp  of  towns,  and  keepingiTQMi ' 
Manhol  Bouffien  and  the  dake  of  Borgundy  actively  em-'; 
ployed,  as  they  retreated  before  him  from  point  to  point, , 
Tbe  defeat  of  tho  French  fleet  in  Vigo  Bay,  and  the  out 
bnnt  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes  mouotaiiia,  both 
added  largely  to  the  difficulties  of  Frince,  In  the  winter 
Mariborough  enlarged  his  base  of  ojxratious  by  occupying 
the  electorate  of  Cologne,  and  early  in  1 703  he  l\ai  cleared 
out  all  tbe  Spaniards  in  his  rear  or  on  his  flank.  Before 
the  end  of  1703  everything  was  ready  for  that  great  ad- 
vance which  wu  destined  to  raise  his  fame  to  its  highest 
point  And  it  was  time  thai  be  went,  as  he  said,  **  to  teacb 
the  Germans  bow  to  boat  the  French ; "  for  in  1703  YiUata 
had  been  very  anccesafnl  in  Germany ;  he  had  forced  his 
way  through  the  Black  Forest,  and  had  joined  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Danube ;  and  the 
elector  had  already  driven  tho  Austnans  down-  the  valley 
to  below  Fasaao.  A  threatened  attack  on  Vienna  came  to 
nothing.  Towarda  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  elector  and 
Viiiurn  drove  Louis  of  Baden  from  his  positions,  and  defeated 
Styrum  at  Hbchstatt ;  Tallard,  with  the  army  which  had 
watched  Lonia  of  Baden  in  the  lines  of  Stulhofen,  returned 
to  the  Bhine  and  took  Old  Breisocb  and  tiOndau,  as  well  as 
won  the  battle  of  Spires.  On  this  side  the  war  bad  been 
very  favonrable  to  France, — an  advantage  against  which  tbe 
transfer  at  Savoy  and  Fortngal  to  tho  side  of  the  nlliei  had 
tobeset 

These  changes,  uid  the  eonUnnea  renstance  of  theUaribot^ 
Huguenots  in  ths  south  of  France,  enabled  Usilborougb  to°^^'* 
orrange  with  Frince  Eugene  his  great  campaign  of  1704,  iupsiglioC 
a  conference  near  Heilbronn.    Here  tbe  so-called  triumvv-liu. 
rate, — Marlborough,  Eugene,  and  Heinaius — Eugland,  the 
empire,  and  the  Dutch, — hud  th«r  plana  to  neutralize  the 
French  adrantagea  m  Bavaria,  and  by  cutting  tho  line  of 
their  communications,  to  relieve  Vienna  from  all  anxiety. 
The  peril  to  Auatrb  was  great,  fur  the  French  snd  Bavarians 
formed  a  long  unbroken  line  from  the  Voeges  to  Passan. 
Quite  early,  tiierefore,  in  1704,  ilarlborongh  began  to  move ; 
be  misled  Villeroy  and  Bonfllera,  who  were  watclun^  him.  and 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  with  a  view  to  joining  Irince 
Eugene,  who  held  the  famous  Stolhofen  lines,   nie  Frsndi 
and  Bavarians  drew  togetiwr  to  meet  this  formidable  attack  ; 
tbe  elector  en^nched  himself  near  DonanworUi ;  Villeroy, 
and  TalUrd  observed  tho  Stolhofen  linea.  Uarlborough,' 
with  Pmssiao  and  otlier  help,  passed  through  Mainz,  crossed' 
tlie  Black  Forest,  and  came  out  in  tlie  Danube  valley,  join-' 
ing  Louis  of  Baden  near  Uim.    Their  nnited  forces  defeated 
the  elector  and  took  Dooauworth.    Thus  d^lag,  they  had 
placed  them^lvee  between  him  and  bis  French  allies, 
Marsin  and  Tallard ;  and  Marlborongh,  feeling  bis  commu- 
nications to  be  critical,  snd  rather  alarmed  as  to  hia  position, 
drew  back  up  tl^e  Danube,  till  he  hod  effected  a  junction 
with  Prince  Eugene.    The  elector  had  also  joined  bis  French' 
friends,  and  they  lay  in  wait  for  their  antagonists  in  a  strong! 
position  on  the  left  bank  of  Uie  Danube,  Mtwesn  Hik^tatt* 
and  Blenheim.    Tliere,  on  the  13th  August  1704,  waaTbe 
fonght  the  great  baUle  of  Dlenbeim.   The  French  and^*|'f  ^ 
Bavarians  had  the  superiority  in  numbers  and  position  -.h-W. 
this,  however,  they  neutralized  by  faulty  arrangements,  and 
by  shutting  up  a  brgo  force  in  tlie  village  of  Blenbeiiu 
The  battle  was  hot  and  heavy,  and  the  loss  to  the  aUiee.«ba' 
were  tbe  assailants,  great    Eugene  made  little  impreasiuit 
on  the  lines,  but  towards  evening  Marlborough  succeeded  in' 
breaking  through  TalUrd's  position.  ■  Thereby  be  cut  thtf 
enemy  in  two,  and  tbe  French  cavalry  fled  in  panic  towards 
HOcbstatt   Many  were  drowned  in  the  Danube;  Uaninandl 
the  elector  drew  off  in  good  condition  towards  the  Blacht 
Forest ;  Talhud  was  a  prisoner,  hia  whole  jorce  eiUier  diai* 
persedor  taken.   Jt^waathe  wont  mishap  that  had  evML 
oefaUen  Louis  XIT.:  BaToria  was  entirely  subdued ;  iumf 
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(rift  vaA  *'h«  empire  sired ;  tbe  elector  toolt  refuge  in 
France.  Loais  of  Baden  was  altlo  notr  to  cross  tho  nhine  ; 
Landaa  again  fellinto  German  hands ;  Marlborougli  retumsd 
to  the  tftoselle,  taking  Trarbach  and  TrAves.  The  war  draw 
nearer  to  the  frontiera  of  Fraoee,  and  Gennanjr  ran  no  fnr 
ther  risk  of  iovaaion. 

In  \70i  the  duke's  plans  for  an  attack  on  France  were 
neatnlized  by  tho  slowness  and  jealoosj  of  Loais  of  Bodsn, 
who  did  not  care  to  play  secood  to  **  tho  handsooie  English- 
man."  The  Cevennea  insnmetion  being  now  over,  ViUan 
wai  free  to  fsoe  Uw  alliM,  aod  did  so  with  eueli  ^11  and 
•ttcoan  that  Marlborough  wm  obliged  to  fall  baok  towards 
tiie  Ketherlanda.  On  the  other  band,  Louis  XXV.  weak- 
ened Villan  In  order  to  strragthen  Yilleruy  in  the  Kether- 
tiwds;  so  that  the  campaign  of  I7U5  ended  without  any 
lecisire  operations.  Not  so  1706,  the  great  year  of  the 
UQ-  Incceasion  war,  Louis  XtV.  fully  intended  that  ihe  Kethsr- 
lands'  campaign  should  have  in  this  year  decisive  results. 
It  was  nnfortuDate  for  him  that  bis  penenal  likings  led  htm 
to  place  in  comnuod  on  that  aide  the  incompetent  Villeroy, 
who  had  to  grapple  with  the  rictorious  troops  and  masterly 
generalship  of  Marlborough.  The  result  was  that  the  dnke 
Mtaily  won  the  great  victory  of  BamilliM  (23d  Kay,  170G), 
whidt  was  aa  deosiTB  as  Btenhetm ;  for  ss  Blenheim  swept 
the  Frendi  oat  M  Bararia,  so  BamiUies  made  them  power- 
leu  IB  thaKetherlanda.  The  allies  took  LouTain,  Bmasebi 
and  MaUiies,  Ohent  aod  Bruges,  alt  in  the  name  of  (lie 
•rchdnke  Charles,  whom  they  procloimed  king  of  Spain  as 
Cbarica  III.  Antwerp,  Oudenarde,  all  Bralunt,  accepted 
him  at  once.  His  fortunes  seemed  equally  good  elsewhere. 
The  alliance  between  England  and  Portugal  in  1703  had 
in  given  a  tarn  to  warfare  in  the  Peninsula.  The  archduke  in 
1704  tried  to  penetrate  into  Spain  from  the  Portaguase 
frontier;  this  failed,  partly  from  the  difficulties  of  Uie 
country,  and  partly  from  the  ability  of  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
a  natural  son  of  James  IL,  and  nephew  of  the  duk«  of 
Marlborough,  one  of  the  few  real  aoldiera  in  the  aerrifle  of 
the  king/tf  France  at  this  time^  On  the  otlier  hand  the 
EwUsh  fleet  aader  Rooke,  which  was  waiting  on  the  srdi- 
dne,  by  a  stroke  of  happy  audscity  aarpriwd  Gibraltar 
(4th  August  1704),  and  occupied  it  in  atrength.  The  ut- 
most efforts  of  the  French,  nnder  the  count  of  Toulouse,  one 
of  the  natural  sons  of  Louis  XIV.,  failfed  to  recover  this  all- 
important  rock.  The  battle  of  Malaga,  though  the  French 
fleet  had  the  best  of  it,  damaged  their  navy  so  seriously  that 
they  coold  attempt  no  more';  and  in  the  exhaustion  of 
Franco  it  proved  impossible  to  refit  the  ships,  or  continue 
tlie  struggle  on  the  seas.  In  1705  Charles  IIE.,  unmolested 
by  them,  sailed  round  Spain,  and  landed  at  Barcelona.  The 
Catalans  and  Aragonesa  were  inclined  to  aupfiort  him,  while 
ptouA  Castile  held  bj  Philip  V.  These  were  Uie  daya  of 
tho  romantic  earoar  <rf  the  eorl  of  PaterV»oagh.  In  1706 
the  French  and  Castilian  siege  of  Barcelona  came  to 
nothing ;  the  party  of  Charles  took  heart,  and  supported 
by  English,  Portuguese,  and  French  refugees,  drove  Philip 
out  of  Madrid,  and  placed  their  candidate  on  the  throne. 

In  Italy,  the  deaUi  of  the  emperor  Leopold  having  called 
Prince  Eugene  away,  Venddme  with  unwonted  energy  de- 
feated the  Anstrians  at  Calcinato,  and  swept  the  allies  out 
of  all  the  Milanese  territory.  Turin  alone  remaioed  in  the 
hands  of  Victor  Amadeus  IL,  and  was  the  object  of  a  fierce 
aiege.  Prince  Eugene,  however,  returned  tn  time  to  save 
the  capital ;  for  Venddme,  after  Ramillies,  had  been  ordered 
to  the  Ketherlaods,  aod  the  change  of  commanders  was 
evarything  to  the  allies.  Prince  Eugene  attacked  the  Franeh 
lines  at  Tarin  ;  differences  sprang  up  between  Marsin  and 
the  dnke  of  Orleans  (the  ne|ihew  of  Louis  XIV.).  and  the 
Auatrians  won  a  great  victory.  3farsin  was  killed;  the 
French  array  would  not  obey  the  duke ;  the  whole  force 
aultod  away,  and  Italy  fell  conpletaly  into  the  hands  of 


the  allies.  Thns  In  tba  ITedtailanda.  Spun,  and  Italy,  tbdr; 
fortunes  by  the  autumn  of  170C  seemed  to  be  completely 
triumphant  In  Spain,  however,  tHe  Castil lans  aaeeaeded 
in  ejecting  Charles  IIL,  and  in  replacing  their  favourite 
Philip  v.;  and  in  the  opening  of  1707,  the  victory  of 
Almanza,  gained  by  Berwick  over  Rnvigny,  a  French 
refugee  officer  of  ability,  finally  settled  the  Spanish  qaea- 
tion  in  favour  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  A  treaty  of 
neutrality  for  Italy,  by  which  the  emperor  Joseph  I, 
secured  his  conqnests  there,  also  released  Louis  XIV. 
frnn  aome  of  his  anzietiee. 

.  The  campoigns  of  1707  were  as  nniraportont  aa  UumsoI 
1706  had  been  deeidve.  The  appauanoe  of  Onriea  XII. 
of  Sweden  in  Germany  paralysed  both  atdn  a  while ;  Villan, 
in  command  on  the  Rhine,  stormed  the  Stolhofen  lines^  and 
pushed  bto  Bavaria,  hoping  that  the  Swede  would  join  him 
with  his  invincible  Scandinavians.  Charles,  however,  cared 
not  to  unite  his  fortunes  to  the  Catholic  side,  and  after 
some  delay  marched  eastward  towards  Poland.  Villaia 
fell  ba-:k  to  the  Bhine ;  Veuddme  quietly  watched  Mad- 
borough  ;  on  the  sea  Duguay-Tronio,  the  moat  btilUaot  oC 
French  captains,  harassed  the  Anglo-Dutch  commerce,  and 
won  very  eonsidwable  advantages  over  the  FfPglish  fleeL 
Ip  1708  an  ezpeditaon  for  Scouand  failed  eompletdy;  and 
in  (he  NetheriaDds  the  dnke  of  Burgundy  and  Vendtea 
were  can^t  1^  Marlborough  and  Eugeno  at  Ondenards 
(11th  Jnly  170B),  and  ntteriy  defeaUd.  The  alliea  crnwed 
the  French  frontier  and  sat  down\efote  Lille, — Eugene 
besieging,  Mariborough  protecting.  By  the  end  tbe 
year  the  place  had  fallen  into  their  bandog  after  a  IniUiant  j 
defence,  which,  though  onsneeessfal,  won  for  MarAal 
Bonfflets  the  distinction  of  dnke  and  peer  of  Fraoee. 
Ghent  and  Bmgea,  with  all  Flanders,  were  secured  by  tbe 
allies;  their  light  cavalry  overran  northern  France,  and 
appeued  almost  at  the  gates  of  Versailles. 

The  fortunes  of  France  now  seemed  to  be  at  their  worst  :1k« 
famine  and  a  bittir  winter  chiaed  the  dttaatmoa  year;  evtry-^^*^ 
thing  was  at  a  ataad-atil^  trade  completely  ruined,  finance  m 
a  drwidful  state ;  even  the  king  began  to  deqiair,  and  to 
negotiate  for  peace.  He  had  felt  hiaway  thiUierwardB  in 
vain  in  1706 ;  now  in  1709  he  made  serious  offers.  The 
allies  treated  his  proposals  with  great  severity;  he  wasLoab_ 
willing  to  dismantls  Dunkirk  and  ruin  its  port  if  Lille  wersy"*|^ 
restored  to  France,  to  give  np  his  grandson's  throne  of 
Spain  if  Philip  might  have  N spies ;  be  did  not  aboulately 
refuse  to  abandon  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne. 
With  such  concessions  peace  was  not  impossibla  ThealBea, 
however,  insisted  on  stipulations  which  touched  the  old 
king's  personal  honour,  declaring  that  as  Louis  had  placed 
Philip  V.  on  the  Spanish  throne,  be  must,  with  his  own 
troops,  if  Becaasary,  di^KMsess  him  of  it  again.  They  also 
demuded  the  cession  to  Geimaay  of  Straabn^  and  Brdsadi, 
the  erection  of  a  new  line  of  barrier-forCrassea  brtwaen 
Holland  and  France,  and  other  lesser  mattera  To  thaaa 
Louis  would  not  consent,  and  the  negotiations  broke  down. 
He  appealed  warmly  to  the  countiy  to  support  him,  aad 
was  answered  by  an  outburst  of  patriotism  which  enabled 
him  to  send  Villars,  at  the  head  of  a  good  army,  into  the 
MstherUnds.  There  hs  fought  the  great  battle  of  Malida-Ms^to- 
quet  (Uth  September  1709),  in  which  Marlborongh  and^^^ 
Prince  Eugene  were  again  victorioos,  though  their  loases 
were  tremendous,  as  they  had  been  obliged  to  attack  a  very 
strong  poaition  held  by  a  powerful  armr.  The  fall  of  Mona 
was  tlie  only  advantage  which  rasaked  to  the  allies ;  with 
that  the  campaign  came  to  an  end.  While  (he  battle  acts- 
ally  restored  the  spirit  of  the  French  addler^  artus  hid  baaa 
skilfully  and  anoeesafnlly  withdrawn  from  the  field  by  lliar 
shal  Boofllsn,  it  prodnesd  a  very  bad  fading  in  EaglaDd. 
There  men  were  very  weary  id  (ha  war,  and  the  camasa^t 
Malploqnet  had  been  terrible.   Lonia  again  offered 
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SUM-  BOiMMNOlu  to  the  •IlLee  in  1710;  the  binmnrftte,  however, 
were  not  oontent  to  m&ke  petet^  and  itill  demsoded  what 
tbt^  knew  be  would  not  cotueat  to — hit  personal  interfec- 
ODoa  against  Philip  V.  The  campaign  of  1710,  which  fol- 
lowed, was  intended  to  strengthen  the  alliea,  wiUi  a  riew  to 
tiiur  penetnting  the  nert  year  into  the  heart  of  France. 
Donai,  Betbnna,  and  some  lever  placet  were  taken ;  Vit* 
hia  «OT«t«d  Cainbrai  and  Arras ;  in  Spain  Charles  III. 
•gain  antared  Madric^  though  h»  wai  nnable  to  hold  his 
gtooDd  tiiare^  and  baton  tha  jreoi^  and  Phil^  Vi  was  agun 
triunphanL 

Ai^tf     In  thisj^oomicAatataof  Frendi  affiun,  whan  all  was  in 

9|j^  «otifDsion  and  despair,  the  old  king  at  bay  and  too  infirm 
'  to  head  the  remnants  of  his  annies,  the  allies  firmly  planted 
in  northern  France,  it  was  believMl  that,  if  they  could  bat 
bold  together,  they  would  in  one  more  campaign  aaoceed  in 
•ntiialy  breaking  Uie  power  of  their  great  riraL  In 
England,  bowever,  that  change  of  opinion  liad  began  which 
aared  Louis  from  this  last  humiliation.  The  Tory  party, 
nhemiatly  opposed  to  Marlboroogh  and  the  war,  were 
gathering  atiength;  the  elpctiuia  of  1710  went  in  their 
unoax,  mi,  eai^  in  1711  Uia  {all  (rf  the  dnebesa  of  Ifari- 
ImoBglL  at  eonrt  told  araty  one  that  the  rdgn  of  the  Whigs 
waaorer.  The  deatb  of  Joaapb  L,  the  emperor,  bjr  placing 
Ouriaain.  on  the  imperial  th(0D0  as  Charles  VI  (Decem- 
ber 1711),  changed  the  whole  position  of  affiurs,  and  made 
men  atill  more  nnwiUing  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  was  felt 
that  Enrope  could  no  longer  sacrifice  herself  to  place  him 
on  the  throne  of  Spain  as  well  at  that  of  the  empire,  and 
to  create  a  ijower  which  might  endanger  the  stability  of 
Europe,  and  orerthrow  the  balance  at  winch  men  were  aim- 
ing. The  warfare  of  I7I1  was  languid;  Pritico  Engene 
was  called  away  to  the  imperial  electicm  ;  Marlboroogh  and 
TtUan  long  watched  each  other  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Franca  Tba  only  nanlt  was  the  capture  by  the  alliea  of 
Bondiain,  and  tba  amngement  by  Madborongh  of  "a 
grand  project,"— jdan  for  tiie  Invadnn  of  Franca  in  tlie 
next  cam^gi^  when  be  hoped  to  hare  Engene  by  his  aide. 
In  the  mntor,  however,  the  duke  was  overthrown  at  6t 
Jame^a,  and  hia  plans  came  to  nothing.  Kegotiations  for 
peace  were  far  more  to  tlie  taste  of  the  Tories  than  a  vigor- 
ous foreign  policy;  and  it  was  announced;  late  in  1711, 
that  Utrecht  had  been  chosen  as  a  place  of  conference ; 
the  bases  of  an  agreement  were  easily  arrived  at  In  1713 
the  duke  of  Ormond  neploced  llorlboroagh  in  the  Low 
Countries ;  his  bnaiaesa  was  to  neutralize  the  Dutch  and 
Oermaos,  who  were  still  eager  for  war ;  and  in  May  Eng- 
'  land  signed  a  oeparato  truce,  abandoning  her  aUiea  They 
cootinnsd  the  war  a  while,  but  aftor  being  sharply  defeated 
by  TUlara  at  Dmain  (34tb  July  1713)  they  accomplished 
nothing  more ;  the  Fiendi  retook  Douai,  Le  Quesnoy,  and 
Bouchun.  Then  the  Dotcb  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  further 
war,  and  came  in  to  the  English  truce  ;  war  ceased  on  all 
bands,  and  negotiations  went  on  merrily  at  UtrechL  At 

Hie  last,  in  April  1713,  peace  wob  signed  by  all  the  powers  ex- 
eept  th^  empire  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick. 
The  Oermona,  thus  once  more  abandoned  by  their  allies, 
found  it  impossible  to  continue  long.  ViUars  outgeneraled 
Prince  Engene,  and  by  defeating  him  before  Freibarg  in  tlie 
'  Brisgan,  and  taking  that  town,  showed  to  the  emf*eror  that 
he  wo  wMdd  do  wall  to  come  to  tenna.  In  1714  two  noie 
tnatiaB  were  ngned  by  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  tfae 
Anstriaas,  and  the  Saceeasion  War  at  last  came  to  an  end, 

hmiu  England  was  the  chief  gainer :  she  secured  her  succession 
through  the  house  of  Uanovar,  which  now  became  a  ninth 

sfsB  War.  electorate ;  the  Pratonder  was  to  be  compelled  to  leave 
Fraooe  ;  tiie  crowns  of  France  and  Snain  were  never  to  rest 
on  one  bead ;  Dunkirk  was  dismantled ;  Xewfonndland, 
Acadia,  and  Uie  Hndaon's  Bay  Territory  were  transferred 
IxMB  Wnim  to  bar ;  «  frinullr  eonunercial  treaty  foUowad. 


Holland  got  a  strong  barrier  on  the  «de  of  France ;  the  Bpon-  } 
isb  Netherlands  were  handed  over  to  the  United  Provtnceii 
which  undertook  to  transfer  them  to  Anztria  on  the  final  con-' 
elusion  of  peace.  She,  too,  made  a  favourable  commercial 
treaty  with  France.  The  duke  of  Savoy  was  made  a  l^ng 
and  got  Sicily,  while  Austria  received  Xaples  and  Sardinia. 
Prussia  received  part  of  Oelderland,  and  gave  up  to  Franco 
all  her  claima  on  the  Orange  principality.  EngUnd  was  re- 
cognixed  as  mistress  of  flibraltar  and  Minorca.  France  ro- 
covered  LHIe,  and  retained  iitiasburg  and  the  whole  of 
Alsaco,  IVcibuig  in  the  Brisgan,  Breisach  and  Eehl,  she 
bad  to  restore  to  Germany ;  the  rights  of  Philip  V.  to  the 
throne  of  Bpftin  remained  unthaken;  the  resistance  of 
Barcelona,  which  obstinately  refused  to  recc^nize  him,  was 
overcome* by  Berwick  in  17H.  Far  lighter  were  the  terms 
of  peace  than  those  which  the  triumvintte  had  tried  to  force 
on  Louis  XIV. ;  yet  the  aged  monarch  must  have  deeply 
felt  the  permanent  retrogression  which  they  involved.  His 
splendid  ambitions  were  shown  to  be  unattainable^  after 
they  had  well-nigh  ruined  France  in  the  pursuit ;  she  lud 
paid  already  a  terrible  price  for  the  glorie*  of  a  grand 
monarch  and  a  great  age.  It  would  require  Uie  awakening 
of  the  Berolatim  to  restore  her  to  her  ri^t  placa  in  Europe. 
Her  old  antagoniat%  Atutria  and  Spain,  wore  also  losers  bj 
the  war;  north  Germany,  nqder  the  guidance  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Pnusia,  was  desUned  gradually  to  reduce  Uie 
supremacy  of  the  south,  and  at  last  to  take  its  place; 
England  was  fitted  for  the  great  destinies  she  was  to  fulfil 
in  the  coursn.of  the  century ;  Holland,  secare  from  all  dis- 
turbance, withdrew  from  the  political  arena. 

A  short  time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  when  The  cala- 
things  were  almost  at  their  darkest  for  France,  domeatic^^  ' 
tosses  in  appalling  succession  hod  stricken  down  the  king. 
In  April  1711  the  dauphin  died ;  early  in  1713  the  duke, 
and  duchess  of  Burgundy  uid  thdr  d&est  bc^  were  earned 
off  by  fever;  in  1714  the  duke  of  Berry  also  died.  And  < 
now  of  the  direct  Hna  of  tfae  Bourbons  remained  only  Lonitf 
XIV.  and  his  great-grandson,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  futare' 
Louis  XV.  If  the  arrangements  as  to  the  Spanish  crown 
held  good,  the  dissolute  duke  of  Orleans,  whom  Louia 
XIV.  disliked  and  shunned,  was  the  next  heir  after  thel 
little  Louis.  The  country  was  famine-stricken  and  most, 
miserable,  finance  in  hopeless  confusion,  the  debt  grown 
to  vast  size ;  an  annual  deficit  had  long  been  going  on.' 
The  whole  of  the  instttutiona  of  the  country  seemed  to' 
have  fallen  into  ruin.  The  nobles  had  become  needy 
hangers-on  at  court;  they  filled  the  army,  and  by  making- 
it  impossible  for  merit  to  rise  bad  contributed  »rgely  to 
the  disaatan  of 'the  Suceeasion  War. 

The  brief  remainder  of  this  long  reign  waa  p(  little  Im* 
portance.  The  ignoble  persecution,  whit^  had  overthrown 
Port  Boyal  in  1710,  continued  Against  the  Jansenists  to  the 
end;  and  in  1714  Louis  tried  to  strengthen  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  party  against  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleuns  by 
decreeing  the  legitimizaUon  of  liis  bastard  sons  by  Madame 
de  Montespan — the  duke  of  >Iaine  and  the  count  of  Tou- 
louse,—and  by  making  a  will  to  secure  the  regency  to  the 
duke  of  Maine  and  Le  Tellter,  his  Jesuit  confessor.  Then 
on  the  1st  of  September  171S  he  died,  leaving  the  crown  Deotb  oC 
of  France  to  liis  great-grandson  Louis,  a  child  five  years  old. 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  at  last  shown  how  weari-  ' 
some  was  the  task  she  had  bcrae  for  thirty  two  years^  and 
bow  thankfnl  she  was  in  her  old  i^e  to  be  relieved  from  it^ 
abuidoned  the  king  just  before  hb  death,  and  witii^ew  to 
St  Cyr.  And  so  passed  awsy  a  monarch  who  had  eer- 
totnty  bees  great,  though  not  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
word, — whose  soul  had  been  beneath  the  level  of  his  circum- 
stances. It  was  with  an  instinctive  movement  of  relief  and 
pleasure  that  Franco  heard  tha  tidings  of  hia  de^,  ^is 
load  of  misery  he  hod  laid  on  Uie  Aouldtrs  of  hit  people 
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ITU.  liad  bccoino  too  great  to  Iioar.  lis  had  uied  tbem,  tlieir 
.  ttrecgth  and  the  labour  of  Uieir  Laiidi,  witliont  stint  or  re- 
grot  ;  but  hod  oSTcr  dons  anything  to  solace  tlietr  woes,  and 
in  tho  vorst  asil  mott  famine-atricken  timea  the  wasteful 
oapenditure  of  the  court  rcmnined  undimiaishcd,  and  the 
cares  of  the  Crcat  Munarch  never  dcacendedao  low  m  to 
the  imor  |iooj>Ie,  whose  fortunoi  the  steady  grovth  of  the 
tbeolute  monarehT'  bad  placed  eotirelj  in  his  hands. 

Anew         For  France  the  ISth  cntoiy  begltu  with  the  death  of 

*|B*^  LonisXIV.  The  party  vhirh  had  sumrandad  the  late  king, 
the  party  of  Madame  de  llaintenoa,  the  Jesuits,  the  duke 
of  Maine,  represented  the  past ;  tbetr  opponents  were  am- 
ot  bitious  to  reiireacni  the  future.  At  their  bead  stood  Philip, 
duke  ef  Orleans  who  had  in  extremeat  form  all  the  clur- 
octerietici  of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family,— 
who  was  briUiant  and  most  intelligent,  highly  educated  and 
roltivated ;  who  wu  brave  and  capable  as  a  soldier,  full  of 
good  ideas  as  to  the  benevolent  management  of  the  people, 
and  lastly,  profligate  and  utterly  without  rule  in  his  moral 
life,  CO  that  his  brtter  side  was  always  neutializad  by  his 
worse  qualities,  and  he  ended  by  failing  completely  in  bis 
attempt  to  gorern  France  on  principloa  opposed  to  those  of 
I<ouis  XIV.  Like  so  many  of  the  prominent  personages  of 
the  I8tb  century,  his  lutellsct  gras|)ed  the  future,  whUs  his 
tices  clung  to  the  past  £Vsa  while  the  old  montrcli's  re- 
uaini  wore  being  hurried  with  scanty  pomp  and  tearless 
eyea  to  St  Penis,  Philip  of  Orleans  swept  away  all  the 
arrangements  of  the  royal  will,  aud  had  himself  declared 
'  regeut,  with  full  jiovt-cr  to  appoint  his  council  of  regency. 
The  public  opinion,  as  far  as  it  could  osist  and  express  itaelf, 
warmly  supported  this  coup  iVilal,  and  the  party  of  the 
duko  of  ^laiuo  shrank  into  utter  obscurity.    At  once  the 

Hie  r«-  regent  set  Iiimself  to  refonu  the  goreniment,  and  alter  the 
1"  foreigu  policy  of  France  ;  in  this  ho  was  guided  portly  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  plans  of  the  late  duke  of  Burgundy, 
nod  partly  ^  the  acute  intcUigonco  of  his  former  tutor  the 
Abbtf  Dubois ;  the  duke  of  Bui;gundy  represented  also  tho 
Tirtnou^  the  abbA  tho  scandalou,  aide  of  the  new  Gorem- 
moob  la  home  affairs  the  regent's  actioD  aimed  at  a  com- 
]i1et0  rercrsal  of  the  late  king's  methods.  Me  proposed  to 
shift  the  work  of  governing  from  tho  king  to  the  nobles ; 
there  were  to  bo  six  busineoa  connrils  or  boards, — for  foreign 
affairs  army,  navy,  church  affairs  (the  ''council  of  coo- 
acienre").  home  affairs,  aud  finance.  This  system  of  govem- 
mpnt  failed,  partly  through  the  indolence  of  the  regent, 
partly  through  the  inaptoess  of  the  nobles  for  practical 
business.  In  church  matters,  the  JaDseoists  were  not  un- 
jwpular,  and  came  bark  to  Paris ;  Cardinal  Koailles,  head 
of  the  council  of  eooscience,  was  moderate  and  tolerant,  and 
the  Jeauita'folt  that  their  power  was  much  weakened.  The 
regent  even  talked  of  inviting  back  the  Huguenota  to  France ; 
this,  however,  was  beyond  his  powers,  lie  had  Fenelon's 
TiUmnqut  published  at  last,  as  a  kind  of  manifesto  against 
tho  late  reign,  and  a  prophecy-of  tho  coming  era  of  benevo- 
lont  princes.  Uo  hopud  to  introduce  throughout  France  the 
system  known  aa  that  of  the  paj/i  d'etttlt,  a  system  of  local 
estates  or  parliamenta,  which  ahould  lead  up  to  a  real  and 
substantive  States-General,  and  make  all  the  provimres 
alike  in  form  of  government  This  alw  be  could  not 
carry  into  effect  Id  foreign  affairs  Dubois  led  ;  his  main 
view  was  that  Franco  and  Spain  could  not  ba  friends,  tluit 
Philip  V.  would  gladly  represent  the  old  high  Catholic 
interference  in  France,  and  would  do  his  wont  to  overthrow 
the  regent,  whose  character  and  ideas  alike  were  odions  to 
him.  This  being  so,  hero  was  renaon  for  another  rovorsal 
of  the  late  king's  views ;  Franco  abo\ild  scok  her  friends 
among  tlie  natural  foes  of  Sjiain, — England  under  the 
house  of  Hanover,  and  Holland.  The  marked  Anglomania, 
the  enthusiasm  for  everything  KngKsh,  which  is  to  bo  *ocu 
at  this  time  iu  France,  worked  in  well  with  these  now  lines 


of  ftircign  policy.  With  these  views  Dubois  eet  himself  te  itts-tt. 
resist  the  bl^dscheme*  of  Cardinal  AlUoroni,  the  adventnror, 
tho  wunld-be  regcner.ttor  of  Spain.  In  1717  he  snccoedod 
in  combining  the  throe  eouDtries  in  opposition  to  Alberoni, 
and  in  1 7 1 8,  on  the  emperor  occoding  to  the  league,  tbe  Quad-  Th*  Qa**- 
ruple  Alliance  {France,  England,  Holland,  the  emjMre)  was^^*^ 
signed.  The  detection  of  the  CeUamare  plot,  for  tho  over- 
throw and  osAsssination  of  tbe  regent,  bad  enabled  Dubois, 
just  before  this  time,  to  get  rid  of  all  tlie  Spanish  party. 
Ha  deported  ColUmare,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  iai- 
prisoneid  the  duke  of  Maine  and  the  leaden  of  that  uda ;  1m 
also  took  foj-  himself  the  post  of  foreign  minister.  War 
now  began ;  England  crushed  the  Spanish  fleet ;  the  im- 
perialists, in  British  ships,  seized  SicUy ;  Marshal  Berwick 
won  some  successes  in  northern  Spain.  The  basis  on  which 
Alberoni  hod  built  was  too  slight  to  bear  tbe  strain  of  nn- 
succGssful  war;  he  fell,  and  e»ly  in  1730  the  treaty  of 
London  closed  this  little  war.  Spain  ceased  thenceforward 
to  cherish  acbemos  of  life  and  energ}' ;  tha  andoit  fciagdoBi 
lapsed  once  more  into  proud  decay. 

At  this  very  moment  France  greatly  needed  some  triumph 
and  some  tranquillity,  for  she  was  now  rudely  waking  from 
new  dreams  of  gambtor-wealUk  at  home.  The  financial 
diffienltiea  inherited  from  the  late  reign  had  liafRed  all  the 
skill  of  Uie  dnke  of  Noailles,  who  presided  over  the  coiudl 
of  finance.  His  *'  ehambre  ardente,'  with  which  he  had 
hoped  to  cure  tbe  evils  of  the  time  by  punishing  and  frighten- 
ing &nanciers,  brought  no  relief;  aud  the  regent,  whose 
active  mind  and  indolent  disposition  led  him  to  adopt  new 
and  brilliant  schemes,  wascarried  away  by  the  clever  snggos- 
tions  of  John  Law  of  Lauriston,  an  adventurer,  in  whosrjoha 
ready  brain  new  ideas  as  to  finance  aud  banking  teemed  g(^*Jrter 
He  had  hold  of  some  half-truths  respecting  the  real  objectL 
and  character  of  monry  and  commercial  circulatii>».  Papet 
money  was  a  new  thing ;  and  I.iaw  believed  that  note^, 
based  on  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  country,  the  aoiL 
might  be  made  to  douUe  tiie  nation'a  capita,  aud  relteTt 
it  oil  all  it4  emharrassmentfc  He  was  allowad  to  ot^blisl 
a  bank  of  his  own  in  1716.  This  aaawered  ao  well  that  in 
1718  Government  undertook  the  whole  mystery  of  banking, 
with  Law  as  director  of  the  new  Royal  Bank.  In  coDOezioD 
with  this  institution,  intended  to  set  afloat  |«per  anp- 
ported  by  the  property  of  the  state,  he  started  his  famous 
Joint-stock  Mississippi  Company,  with  iU  grant 
Louisiana,  and  all  the  unknown,  aud  therefore  marvellous, 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  interior  of  North  America.  The 
shares  were  greedily  taken  up ;  the  new  bank  notes  seemed  ' 
to  afford  an  easy  and  inexhanatible  supply  of  wealth,  which 
would  extinguish  the  debt,  and  sot  tbe  eountiy  forward  in 
lucrative  enterprise.  For  ft  few  montha  Uw  fever  was 
amazing ;  the  wildest  eieeMea  of  atoek-joblring  and  gam- 
bling were  committed ;  on  the  wings  of  thia  paper-wealth 
the  state  should  csca]>e  out  of  its  difficulties,  and  private 
{lersons  fly  up  to  spleudour.  Law  himself  bought  a  hand- 
ful of  titled  estates,  and  seemed  to  become  one  of  the  great- 
est men  in  France.  Early  in  1720,  however,  confidenrt 
was  shaken,  and  then  the  bubble  burst  Law  stood  his 
gronnd  a  while,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  obliged 
to  take  flight,  as  pour  as  when  ho  began.  The  embarrass- 
ments of  Franco  were  not  got  rid  of  in  this  way ;  the  royal 
bankruptcy  which  wns  impending  would  io  the  end  poll 
down  the  monarchy.  Duboia,  who  had  prudaatly  fceptOardtaal 
dear  of  this  downfall,  now  turned  his  ombttioD  towarda''"**"^ 
church  preferment ;  on  his  unworthy  bead  were  placed  firat 
the  archicpiacoiml  mitre  of  Camhrai,  then  the  caidinal'a  haL 
His  rise  made  it  nccossary  for  him  to  appease  the  JaawU 
and  dspress  the  Jansenista,  and  thia  be  did  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  For  a  year  Cardinal  Daboo,  as 
first  minister,  was  tho  foremost  man  in  France.  He  pr». 
claimed  the  oujority  of  Louis  XV.  in^lI33;  aud  iaetas 
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hii  otreer  of  tehenuDg,  of  cl«Tar  opprineipled  goTflnnnnit, 
Motnod  crowned  wiUi  fnlteil  lacoflM,  a  little  Moident 
.brought  him  to  lus  gnve.  Four  moDtiu  Itter'liia  boon 
swnpkown  tbs  dake  of  OrlMiu  wu  curiad  nS  hj  apoplszy, 
Tkns  had  ths  long  nign  t4  Loom  XV.  btgao  with  ^un«- 
len  fioe  and  pmperoiw  hjpocmj ;  an  it  began,  so  it  coo- 
tbnadto  tbs  and;  and  all  tb»  tim^the  financial difficnhies 
of  the  eosntrj  grow  apace.  Tba  debl^  aead-plot  of  revola- 
tion,  looD  paaed  all  power  of  management 

The  yuang  king  hod  aome  chances  given  him :  he  had 
nod  ptecepton,  and  intelligent  people  around  his  jrontL 
Bis  temperameat  was,  however,  entirely  bad  :  the  religiooa 
element  In  itim  wu  supentition  and  fear,  which  lod  him  to 
mix  np  piety  and  dsbaochery  in  moat  gfaaatly  connexion ; 
ka  was  coldlj  selfish,  indolent,  Tioona;  the  absolalioQa  of 
Ilia  oonrtly  confessors  and  dlroetoct  gave  him  on  easy  oon- 
■Btaaee,  if  he  hod  a  eoDscienca  at  aH^  and  aneoaragad  him 
to  eontinne  hie  career  of  shamelaaa  immorality,  tiUat  last 
]|B  vices  did  wliat  religion  aeemad  unwilling  to  da, — they 
arrested  the  scandal  of  his  life  by  bringing  him  mddenly 
and  dinctly  to  his  grave. 

From  1733  to  1726  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had  been 
president  of  the  council  of  regency,  was  first  minister.  It 
B  an  obecnn  period,  which  produced  only,  through  a  back- 
Blairs  intrigue,  the  marriage  of  the  young  lung  with  Uarie 
Leczinski,  daughter  af  that  Stanblaawho  had  oeen  king  of 
Foknd,  and  was  to  be  the  last  duke  of  Lonoine,  and  who 
rejoiced  in  the  high-aonnding  tlUe  of  th«  "Beaeficen^ 
Fhiloaoj^r."  In  this  18th  century  princea  and  great  min- 
isteta  adopted  titles  and  phrases  which  in  onr  days  have 
deaeendad  to  the  level  of  the  vendon  of  quack  medidnea. 
Still  theae  affectations  of  princely  humanly  were  a  pheoo- 
menon  of  some  importance  in  the  period,  as  showing  how 
the  cartent  o(  feeling  and  opinion  was  aetting  towards  those 
principles  of  right,  that  love  for  mankind,  that  zeal  for  good 
works,  which  is  based  on  the  intrinsic  equally  of  all  men. 
The  role  of  the  bratal  dnke  of  Bourbon  and  his  miatress,  the 
Marquise  de  Frie,  came  to  an  end  in  1 726,  and  then  Andrd 
Hercnle  Flenry,  bishop  of  Frrijna,  the  king's  preceptor,  took 
kia  place.  The  statesman  Flenry,  and  the  church  historian, 
•ootemporariea,  a»  not  the  some  peiaon.  The  hiaUnkn 
was  oonfeesor  to  Louis  XT,,  the  atateaman  bis  tutor. 

Aodr<  Fleuiy,  now  firat  minister  and  oardinal,  kod  the 
eradit  of  being  an  upright  and  disintereated  man, — ^Pope 
coDa  him  **  boos  it  Flenry,'— ^d  all  society,  from  the  king 
dewDwards,  thoroughly  trusted  him.  His  honesty,  how- 
•var,  was  narrow  and  limited,  and  his  home  government  ob- 
aonia  and  uneventful  He  made  no  scandals  and  attempted 
no  reforms.  Against  his  will  and  judgment  he  left  his 
mark  on  fonign  politics,  though  here,  too,  his  was  a  "hand- 
to-mouth  ".policy,  which  involved  no  large  view  or  gmsp. 
At  first  he  succeeded,  with  no  little  dexterity,  in  arrestiDg 
the  war  which  Austria  and  Spain,  supprated  by  Ruasta  and 
Prussia,  threatened  againat  Enj^d  and  Fnaea^  The 
eoogresa  of  Soiasona  In  1729  arninged  the  pointa  at  laaoe, 
«t  iMst  for  a  time.  In  the  north,  however,  matters  were 
more  difficult,  tor  here  new  elements  had  entered  into  the 
political  world.  The  new  ambitions  of  Bosua  under  Peter 
the  Oreat,  end  the  consolidation  of  the  young  kingdom  of 
Prnaaia,  at  once  affected  the  poaition  of  Austria,  involving 
that  ill-placed  stitte  in  fresh  relations  and  daties  ;  while 
the  aitnation  of  Poland,  amidst  them  alt,  was  obviously 
threatened.  France,  of  old  the  friend  and  always  the  rom- 
antic admirar  of  Poland,  could  not  fail  to  be  involved  in  the 
quick  and  unstable  changes  of  the  chivalric  kingdom.  Tnia 
now  occurred.  In  1733,  Augustus  IL  of  Poland  dying,  the 
•lecting  noblea,  instinctively  dreading  the  power  of  their 
tteighbunre,  Roaaia,  Pruaua,  and  Anatria,  who  had  made  a 
■■■rat  •oapaefe  together  oa  to  Foli^  affairs  in  17S3,  ap- 
fMM  for  French  help^  and  redacted  Stulalu  Lecawiri 


their  king ;  he  had  been  the  nominee  of  Chorlea  XII.  inrrsMik 
1704,  end  bad  fallen  with  him.  The  Rnauan  patty  among 
the  itoblea  elected  Angnatoa  UL  of  Saxony,  and  as  Austrian 
and  Bnaaian  aoldieia  aappprted  him,  whib  Franca,  in  iatb, , 
did  nothing  but  dedorn  war  agunst  Austria,  be  asoted 
himself  firmly  upon  the  throne  of  Poland  French  inflaencft  | 
for  the  time  was  utterly  defeated,  and  Stanialaa,  after  auit*! 
able  romantio  adventnrea,  found  refuge  in  France.  The  nr. 
with  Austria,  which  began  late  in  173S,  in  1731  occupiad' 
the  lost  energies  of  the  last  of  the  old  geneibls  of  Lonia 
XIV.  Marshal  Berwick,  commanding  across  the  Rhini^ 
was  killed  in  the  tronohea  before  Philipsburg;  and  Tillana* 
in  Italy,  after  one  brief  campaign,  in  which  he  was  thwortaC 
by  the  dnke  of  Savoy,  died  at  Turin  about  the  aame  timau 
lite  French  fou^t  woU  in  tlua  Italian  war ;  they  won  b 
hotly  contested  victory  near  Puma,  loat  a  ahorp  affair  at 
La  Secdiia,  and  defe^ed  the  Auatriana  at  Gnntolla.  TbM 
Spaniards^  taking  advantage  of  the  weakening  of  Aoatik  fai 
Boutb  Italy,  landed  Don  Carloa  at  Nwlea,  where  he  wa* 
warmly  welcomed,  and  the  "Two  Siei^iea'  passed  from 
Austria  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  Tha  French  havinf 
taken  Philipsbntg  were  in  a  commanding  poetdon  on  the 
Rhina^  while  the  Austrians  were  much  we^ened  in  Italy. 
The  emperor  therefore  made  propoeala  for  peace,  which 
pacific  Fleniy  gladly  met  The  treaty  of  Vienna  (Sd' 
October  1739)  aeemed  to  secure  French  influence  in  CMitru 
Europe ;  the  Two  Sidliee  were  made  a  kingdom  for  DoO 
Gorkia ;  Lorrune  uid  dncol  Bar  were  ginn  to  Stanialaa' 
Leczinski,  who  abandoned  all  dunii  on  Poland,  and  at  hie 
death  the  doehiea  were  to  fall  into  France;  ^ednke  of 
Lorrvqe  was  made  h«r  <rf  Tuscany,  and  encceeded  to  that 
govet..meat  In  1787;  France  undutook  to  goaiintee  theTne 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  C!harles  VL  Charlea  VL,  under 
whom  the  house  of  Auetria  daily  grew  weaker,  was  dally  tion  of 
more  eager  for  the  flinu^  security  of  this  famous  document^  Cbarioe 
which  aimed  at  eneuiing  the  undisputed  anccesaion  of  hia^' 
daagihter  Maria  ^ereea  to  all  hie  poeaemiona,  aa  head  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  Flenry,  by  acceding  to  this  paper-guar* 
nntee,  became  all  powerful  4rith  him,  and  induced  ths 
emperor  to  aign  the  peace  of  Belgrade  (1739),  W  which 
the  posseaston  of  that  important  aij  paiaed  to  Tnrhey. 
In  ueea  yean  Flenry'e  potky  eeemad  tbtmnigUy  succaasfnl^ 
and  Fiuioe  waa  beliefed  to  be  proaperous.  Her  pro^ti^, 
however,  did  not  reach  her  people ;  the  misery  of  the  paao* 
entry  in  173&-1740  waa  exceedingly  great;  famine  came 
each  winter;  the  people  died  in  erowda  IVArgeuson  inhii 
ifemoiri  declares  that  "  mora  Frenchmen  died  of  misery  in 
these  two  yean  than  perished  in  eU  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV. " 

In  1710  died  both  the  emperor  Chorlee  VI  and  Frederick  TbeUal 
William,  king  of  Prossia;  the  strength  of  the  Progmotio^j^'** 
Sanction  bod  now  to  be  brought  to  the  teat  Charles  VL 
left  no  male  issue,  and  hia  daughter  Maria  Tbereaa,  married 
to  a  weak  prince,  Joseph  of  Lorraine  and  Tuacany,  waa  hia 
■ole  heir.  To  flie  tiirone  of  Pmaala  auoeeedad  Fredsiiek 
IL,  ■  slight  and  ingenionaprince,  who  admired  the  Fmch 
and  played  on  the  fiute.  He  reigiied  for  forty-six  yean^  and 
waa  Frederick  the  Greab  Instantly  tliera  waa  a  ammbia 
for  the  great  and  widespread  lands  thus  left  to  a  womon^ 
care.  JosefA  of  Lorraine  failed  to  get  the  imperial  crown ; 
this,  however,  was  a  little  matter,  and  after  all  it  came  to 
him  in  1715.  For  the  territoriee  there  were  eeveral  claim- 
asta  :  Bavaria,  Spain,  and  Saxony,  all  asserted  their  claima 
to  tho  whole  inheritance }  the  king  of  Sardinia  wanted  aome 
Italian  fiefs ;  the  young  king  of  Prussia  Uid  bands  on 
Silesia.  France  obviously  lay  outside  the  qnaml ;  yat  it 
was  hard  to  think,  with  Fleary,  that  a  peacef  d1  and  reserved 
position  was  her  best  policy.  A  war-party,  headed  by  the 
two  Belle-Isles,  Fonqoet'a  grandsons,  negotiaton  and  soldien, 
rose  np  at  eoort  in  opposition  to  th*  old  mioistev.  -All 
Europe  ranged  UaeU  for  or  ■gaiut  th«  &ujonng  queen  of 
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XT<o-4k    Hungary.    Eogluid  vu  warmly  for  Anslria ;  Franca,  lota 
her       now  £oped  finally  to  effect  the  partitbn  of  the 
tarritoriee  of  the  home  of  Hapabarg  and  joined  Fnuia ; 
Spain  followed  on  the  iome  ride,  being  already  at  war  with 
Enf^and ;  the  elector  of  BaTaria  and  other  German  princes, 
Pobnd  ako  and  Sardinia,  were  on  the  same  aide.    M  first 
Maria  Theresa  seemed  to  have  no  friends  save  England  and 
Bussia.    The  first  Silesian  war  had  already  begun  by  the 
awift  seimre  of  Silesia  itself  by  Frederick.  The  French  plan 
was  to  repeat  the  German  campaigns  of  the  Spanish  Succea- 
eion  War, — with  BavariK  as  an  ally  to  cross  into  the  Danube 
valley,  and  baviog  taken  the  outworks  of  Austria,  to 
threa^jsn  Vienna,  and  drive  the  queen  to  submission.  The 
French  am^  was  led  if  Belle-Isle,  who  wai  made  maiahal 
for  the  oocauoo.   It  crossed  the  Bhine^  pushed  down  the 
Danube^  took  lini  and  Fassaa,  ud  leemed  to  cany  out  its 
plan  in  fnlL    Maria  Theresa  took  refuge  in  Hungary ;  the. 
elector  of  Bavaria  had  himself  proclaimed  archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, and  then,  supported  by  French  help,  marched  into  Bo- 
hemia, and  took  Prague,  the  capital    He  was  now  crowned 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  soon  afterwards  elected  emperor 
(1742).    Bblle-Iste'sschemea'soemed  oil  to  succeed.  Time, 
however,  had  told  on  the  struggle ;  Bossia  began  to  inter- 
Tene ;  England  and  Holland  sent  help  to  llaria  ThereU ; 
Frussia,  securing  the  main  part  of  Silesia,  made  peace  with 
the  queen  of  Hungary  ;  and  the  French  by  the  autumn  of 
1743  were  left  alone  in  Bohemia,  faoa  to  faoa  with  the  n- 
▼ired  strength  and  spirit  of  tlie  tenadona  house  of  Austria. 
In  mid  winter  Belle-Isle  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  Prague, 
and  after  terrible  Bufferings  and  losses,  brongbt  his  army 
back  to  the  Rhine.    In  this  campaign  tbe  one  great  general 
of  the  age,  Maurico  of  Saxony,  whom  the  French  henceforth 
called  Marshal  Saxe,  dutinguished  himself  greatly.  Early 
in  1743  the  aged  Fleury,  vrhose  lost  days  had  been  embit- 
tered by  the  war  and  by  its  failure,  di»d  in  liis  ninetieth 
year.    Henceforward,  Louts  XV.  had  no  one  at  his  aide  to 
save  him  from  the  disasters  of  mistress-governiUent,  of  which 
the  malign  influences  grew  yearly  stronger.    The  war  in 
1743  again  followed  the  ideas  of  Marlborough.   The  Eng- 
Uth  and  Oermaas  hoped  to  command  middle  Garmany,  to 
capture  or  e^t  Cbarlea  VU.  at  Frankfor^  and  then  to 
catch  the  French  in  Bavaria.    .With  this  view  George  IL 
and  the  alliea  pushed  forward  hastily  to  the  Main,  and, 
but  for  the  equal  rashness  of  the  duke  of  Gramuionti  would 
hats  been  intercepted  and  ruined  by  the  French  army.  A^ 
it  was,  George  II.  won  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  which  in 
England  was  celebrated  by  Handel's  famous  T«  Deum, 
and  in  France  aroused  vast  merriment ;  for  defeat  in  the 
18th  century  meant  the  discrediting  of  the  noble  officers. 
Hie  Parisians  called  thb  battle  the  "  Joum^e  dee  b&tons  rnn- 
pm^"— the  day  on  which  the  marshals'  batoni  were  not 
won  by  D'Harconrt  and  Orammont    The  French  armies 
of  Bararia  and  the  Bhine  feQ  back  into  Alsace,  and  C3iarles 
VIL,  seeing  how  litUe  help  they  could  give,  made  peace 
with  Maria  Theresa.    Her  fortunes  and  hopes  had  risen 
vastly ;  she  thought  she  saw  her  way  to  the  recovery  of 
Tbe         Sileeia  from  Prussia, — the  recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
""yd^    from  France.    In  1744  war,  which  had  slacksned,  renewed 
^mif,        its  force.    A  new  league  of  Frankfort  brought  Frederick  of 
Prussia  again  into  the  field.   France  undertook  to  reduce  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  check  England  by  landing  Charles 
Edward,  the  "  Toung  Pretender,"  in  Scotland.    This  part 
of  ^e  Bcheme'failed  completely.    In  the  NeUierlands  the 
gmltu  of  Manhal  Baxe  accomplished  all  France  desired ; 
the  baniaftowoa  had  been  neglected,  and  fell  one  after 
■aothai;    The  iU-anccesa  of  their  army  in  Germany,  and 
the  vigoronB  attack  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrsine  on  Alsace, 
compelled  the  French  to  suspend  operatfous  in  ths  Xether- 
landa,  in  order  to  strengthen  Coigny,  who  commanded  on 
Bhioo.   Their  want  of  power  epoiled  Frederick's  cam- 


paign >Q  BdicmU ;  Cbarlee  of  Lorraine  retumtng  thilharl7i»-aiL 
forced  him  to  withdraw  into  Saxony.    In  1745,  in  spite  of 
Frederick's  wishes^  the  war  on  the  French  aide  returned  to 
the  Netheriands,  ud  there,  on  the  10th  May,  the  FrsnA 

army  won  its  one  decikive  victory  of  the  period,  defeating 
the  Anglo-German  and  Dutch  forces  under  the  dnke  of 
Cumberland  at  Fontenoy,    Louis  XV.  was  prewnt  in  this 
action,  and  showed  no  lack  of  2re  and  bravery.    This  vic- 
tory was  decisive  for  the  campaige  ;  the  Netherland  towns 
fell  fast.    In  Italy  also  the  battle  of  Baasignano  laid  Lum- 
bu'dy  at  the  feet  of  the  French.    On  the  other  side  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  though  he  stilt  won  great  victories,  fslt 
that  Maria  Theresa  was  grovring  stronger.    Her  husband's 
ambiUon  was  gratified  with  the  imperial  crown ;  and  at  the 
very  eud  of  tbe  year  die  consented  to  make  peace,  ceding 
Silesia  to  her  vigoroos  rival,  and  aeeuriog  the  nnivetaal  re- 
cognition of  her  spouse  as  emperor.    Tbe  peace  of  Dreedenn* 
(Cliristmos  1745)  closed  the  second  Silerian  wor.    France g^^j^^^^ 
was  now  olmQst  isolated ;  her  successes  in  the  late  year 
seemed  of  little  avail  to  her;  the  attempt  of  Charks 
Edward  on  ScotUnd  was  crushed  (April  1746)  by  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  at  the  battle  of  Culloden ;  and  the  English 
eea-power  began  to  show  its  vigour.    Off  ths  French  and 
Spanish  coasts  England  gave  her  foes  no  rest ;  in  India  she 
recovered  Madras,  which  had  fallen  into  Diipleix's  hands, 
end  spoiled  the  French  plans  for  ascendency  in  the  East 
In  th^  year,  toc^  tin  Frmeh  antiies  were  very  wifortanata 
in  Italy,  and  lost  all  their  command  of  tbe  peninaula.  Ibe 
Netherlands  campaign,  guided  by  Manhal  Saxe,  alons  sue- 
tiined  the  honour  of  the  French  arms ;  Belgium  fell  com- 
pletely into  their  hands.    In  1747  Marshal  Saxo,  thorgh 
lie  took  Bergen-op-Zoom,  failed  before  Maestncht;  and 
France  seemed  as  far  as  ever  from  being  able  to  coerce 
Holland.    In  the  following  year  the  siege  of  Maeetricht 
was  resumed,  but  negotiations  for  peace  intervened,  and  tbj 
great  fortress  was  not  reduced.    The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chap-Tbe 
elle,  of  which  the  preliminaries  had  been  eigned  in  Apnl,P^^ 
was  finally  concluded  in  October  1748.    It  greatly  dis-c^p«iift 
credited  Franco;  the  suceeases  <rf  ber  amfs  in  Befgium. 
Savoy,  and  Nice,  were  of  no  avail  against  the  atrsngth  ber 
antagonists  had  developed.   England  and  France  mutually 
restored  their  conquests, — France  receiving  back  Cape 
Breton  and  England  Madras ;  tlie  frontier  fortresses,  diief 
prizes  of  the  late  war,  were  handed  bock  to  Holland  France 
agreed  to  remove  Cliaries  Edward  from  witbUi  her  bordets, 
and  guaranteed  the  succession  of  tlie  house  of  Hanover. 
Silesia  woe  secured  to  Frederick;  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
in  all  other  points,  wss  once  more  accepted  by  Europe ;  the 
hoose  of  Austria  also  ceded  Parma  and  Fiacenza  to  the 
Spanish  Don  Philip.    With  this  peace  doses  the  long 
rivalry  between  France  and  Anitria ;  when  war  breaks  out 
again  tbey  will  be  alliea. 

'*  To  Uie  government  irf  an  dd  priest  enceeeded  that  of  Xidns 
a  young  mistress,"  saya  Michelet ;  for  this  was  the  time  inl?^?' 
which  iladame  de  Pompadour  nae  to  power.  Her  autlio-'*^^ 
rity  lasted  twenty  years, — the  twenty  yeaif  in  which  France 
sank  rapidly  in  Europe  into  weakness  and  discredit,  while 
her  great  writers  were  awaking  all  the  dormant  echoes  of 
tlie  world,  and  summoning  together  the  forces  which 
brought  00  the  Bevolutiou.  The  mistress  made  and  un- 
made .ministers  at  will,  and  changed  the  whole  face  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  France ;  the  scandals  of  the  court  under 
her  rule  set  men  listening  to  the  new  ideas  which  spread 
■wiftly  through  France ;  the  more  the  noblesse  descended 
in  worth  and  strength,  the  more  its  younger  membeit 
talked  the  language  of  modem  humanity.  ASnoit  aO,  like 
the  state,  were  more  or  le«  baoknipti  tnd  ona^  by  dlB^ 
acter,  training,  ctrcumstoDcee,  to  tdte  tdvutage  td  tba 
movement  of  society  around  them.  "Vnien  FMnea  awek* 
she  scattered  them  to  the  winds. 
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Europe  wu  very  far  from  bung  Gnolljr  pacified  oj  the 
peus  of  Atx-l»Chapelle ;  on  the  eontruy,  enrj  one  eeemed 
to  aee  rmta  and  holm  ia  it  tfarongh  which  he  might  via 
new  adnntagM.  Frederick  the  Qreat  iraa  no  doaht  con- 
tent with  it,  and  eo  woi  England ;  othen,  however,  were 
fu  from  such  feelingB.  Hkrift  Thweaa  had  reluctantly  eet 
her  hud  to  the  oaHioa  of  Sileda,  and  ■eaatied  the  horizon 
for  help  to  maUe  her  to  reeoror  that  importaat  dnchy. 
Fnnce  waa  nlmoat  aa  naeaair,  for  England  had  gained  ad- 
nutageowluchwweinfaetJi«rloeaes;  and  ahe,  too,  hoped 
ere  long  to  reTene  the  dectuotu  of  the  treaty.  In  India 
her  pioqteeU  seemed  bright,  aader  the  brilliant  leadeiahip 
of  ]>a|Miz;  in  North  America  the  peace  had  left  Teiy 
eerioua  auUten  atill  tineettled,  and  it  waa  hardly  likely 
that  any  Otiart  aave  that  of  the  eword  could  decide  the  diffi- 
ealt  qoeeUons  atill  open,— qneetions  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
Acadia  which  had  been  ceded  to  England ;  Tita)  qneetiona 
as  to  the  conneiion  between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  both 
atill  French  territories ;  queetiona  aa  to  the  isUnda  off  the 
coaatt  (tf  Amariea,  the  ownonhip  and  pooaeasion  of  which 
had  been  left  andetermiDed.  Acadia  had  been  ceded  with- 
OQt  any  definite  statement  aa  to  whether  the  cession  carried 
any  portion  of  the  msinland  as  well  aa  the  peninaula  of 
Nora  Scotia;  and  England  claimed  the  territory  as  far  as  the 
ahore  of  the  St  Lawrence  rirer.  This  waa  a  smaller  matter ; 
the  qnestion  as  to  the  relation  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana  iuTolred  do  lees  than  the  ultimate  poasessioa  of 
all  Korth  America.  For  while  England  held  the  coast, 
and  hoped  to  combios  the  wealth  of  agriculture  with  that 
of  commerce,  she  had  alwa^  behind  her  the  long  line  of 
French  poasewiooa  and  elai&w,  which  interfered  with  her 
cdoniriug  devdopment,  and  threatened  to  puih  her  back 
tothaaaa.  For  France  had  the  Canadian  Ucea,tiie  ralley 
of  the  Ohio,  and  tliat  of  Uie  UiisiniFfri ;  ahe  had  commnni- 
catioa  with  the  sea  on  the  north  at  the  estuary  of  the  8t 
Lawienee,  on  the  aonth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexiea  Were  she 
to  secure  the  eonnexion  tlirongh  tbie  long  line,  the  English 
eoloniee  would  be  terribly  straitened  and  endangered ;  the 
French  forts  along  the  Ohio  seemed  a  perpetual  menace 
to  English  interostn.  Consequently  the  doon  were  scarcely 
ahut  on  the  negotiators  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  when  freah 
dtacuaaions  began  to  spring  up,  and  conferences  were 
held,  in  a  more  or  loss  angry  tone,  at  Paris.  In  llbi 
Kig^nd,  thinking  that  France  waa  only  leogtheoing  out 
the  diipttto  beoaoaa  ahe  hoped  to  atrengthen  her  naTy  for 
a  fnah  atmgglei  anddealy  made  irar,  withont  a  proper 
dadaratim,  and  fell  on  French  ships  and  forts  wheoeTer 
du  could  capture  them.  It  was  a  hi^'haoded  and  offenaire 
pioeaeding.  In  India  also  an  ondedared  war  was  going  on 
between  the' officers  and  forces  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  French  under  Dupleix,  which  brought  out  tlie 
latent  power  of  that  young  civUian,  Olive,  and  ended  in 
1754  in  the  recall  of  Dupleix,  and  in  a  peac«,  or  at  least 
a  ceaation  of  warfai^  between  the  rirals  on  the  Indian 
shore*.  It  waa  quite  plain  that  before  long  this  state  of 
half 'Warfare  must  derelop  into  a  more  serious  strugglb  To 
tiuU  also  the  whole  norement  of  European  politiea  apaadily 
began  to  lend.  Tot  it  waa  not  only  at  puts  and  Loudon 
mt  negotiaton  vera  busy  in  thou  years ;  the  Anatrian 
<onrt,aager  forreTenge  on  Pinana,and  ledbya  atrongand 
dangerooa  atoteeman,  lUonitc,  wos  looking  hither  and 
tikither  for  new  alliancea.  The  world  hod  grown  weary 
of  the  old  linee  of  opinion,  the  old  rules  of  policy,  the  old 
relationa  of  conrte.  Kannita  deemod  himself  the  chosen 
instnunent  of  a  new  departure,  which  would  rearrange  the 
map  of  Europe,  and  restore  its  proper  authority  to  Austria 
and  the  empire.  Tliia  etateeman,  father  of  modern  diplo- 
macy, and  more  especially  of  that  eide  of  it  which  has  ever 
itnca  been  euUtvated  at  Vienna,  had  administored  the 
Analriaa  Natharianda  in  the  hat  yean  of  the  lato  war,  and 


badrepreaented  Auitriaatiha  eongreiaeaof  1748.   In  I7fi0lTII»4L 
be  was  sent  aa  ambassador  to  Yeinulles,  and,  aa  ho  watched 
the  matmera  and  temper  of  French  society,  penuaded  him- 
eelf  that  he  aaw  hia  way  to  new  combinatifma  which  might 
be  very  profitable  for  hia  mistress.   The  eiperience  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  had  convinced  him  that  England  was  not  tmat- 
worthy  when  hw  intareato  olaihed  wiu  thoee  of  Austria. 
He  aaw  how  hia  coontry  had  snffacad  by  the  peace;  it 
aoMued  to  lum  that  France  wonU  be  a  far  better  ally  than 
England.   Hitherto  Franoo  had  steadHy  dayad  the  part 
of  friend  and  protector  of  the  amaller  Nwth*Gennan  itat«% 
in  their  struggle  against  the  dominance  .of  the  honae  of 
Austria, — this  was  a  natural  and  neeeasaty  teault  of  the 
aecular  rivalry  against  the  Anstro-Spaniah  power.  Now, 
however,  Pmssia  had  taken  up  the  poet  of  champion  of 
North-Oerman.interestrand  opinions ;  whereas  France,  by 
her  new  Bourbon  relatione  in  Spain,  and  her  support  of  the 
Jacobites  against  the  Hanoverians  in  England,  hod  entirely 
changed  her  ground.    She  was  far  more  likely  to  find  aObansa* 
cordial  friend  in  aonth  than  in  uMth  GarmanTj  the  I^^^j^ 
nothing  to  fear  from  Austria;  ahehadmneh  to  mm  or  gaiop^j^^ 
in  the  north;  the  Hanoverian  mtereate  of  the  reigning 
dynasty  in  England  led  the  Qnelfs  to  oppose  the  advance  of 
France  on  the  Rhine ;  the  jealousies  on  other  sidea  between 
France  and  England  all  tended  in  the  aame  direction, — the 
direction  of  compelling  Franco  to  look  for  new  frienda,  and 
to  abandon  her  ancient  policy.   Fruiua  became  the  inevit- 
able ally  of  England;  France  began  to  look  towarda 
Anatrio.  The  diaagreemeuta  between  Auatriu  and  Holland 
as  to  the  banier'towna  in  the  Belgiao  county  naturally 
threw  the  sea-powen  together;  for  neither  Holland  nor 
England  cared  toaao  Anitcia  on  that  aide,  or  to  find  a  new 
rival  riaing  np  at  Antwerp,  Now,  all  sblitieal  alUaneea  ar» 
based  rather  on  interest  t^an  on  sentunuit;  and  whn  it 
grew  tolerably  clear  Uut  the  interests  of  England  and 
France  and  those  of  England  and  Austria  had  beeoma 
widely  divergent,  it  became  equally  clea^  that  new  com- 
binations mast  come.    Austria  was  alt«^ther  implacabia 
towards  Prussia;  England,  or  rather  the  English  conrt^ 
in  its  anxiety  for  Hanover,  felt  that  Prussia  could  be  no  rival, 
and  might  be  a  good  friend.   Pmssia  was  not  a  sea>-power» 
and  WHS  a  very  near  neighbour  to  Hanover.  And  so,  when 
Kaunitk  tried  to  persuade  the  English  cabinet  that  it 
ought  to  join  Austria  in  a  yar  for  the  reoovety  of  Sikaia* 
he  foond  ao  cool  a  reception  that  he  at  pace  tamed  ats»> 
w^iere.   Hia  knowledge  of  Frauee  tau|!ht  him  how  to  ane- 
ceed  thero;  it  must  be  by  appeasing  and  intmatine 
Madame  de  Pompodttur;  and  the  king  of  Frusua  had 
lately  offended  not  only  her  bnt  her  parasite  the  Abbi 
Bernis  by  hii  nnplvosant  trick  of  plain  speaking ;  and  the 
political  iodepecdence  of  late  years  asserted  for  Prussia  waa 
also  highly  distauteful  at  Versaillea.    He  knew  that  if  ha 
could  overcome  the  reluctance  of  Louis  XV.,  who  clung  to 
the  older  ideas  of  French  policy,  and  persuade  him  also  Uiat 
Austria  cobld  be  a  good  friend  against  England,  he  nughfe 
aucceed  in  reversing  the  political  conditions  of  Europe,  and 
perhapa  win  Sileda  back  for  his  mistreea    Ha  eaMj  per- 
suaded Madame  de  Pompadour ;  her  Influence  was  his  f  romr 
1751;  bntthskingVBialowtomove,  lIottitn765,whea 
the  inmilto  of  England  to  the  flag  of  Fnnce  were  too  gnat 
to  be  borne,  did  he  determine  to  accept  the  good  offices 
of  Eonnits,  and  to  threaten  Hanover.    England  at  onca 
drew  towards  Prussia,  Hanover  being  the  bond  of  nuion 
between  them.    While  the  two  Catholic  powers  formed 
their  alliance  together,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  aa  men 
noticed  with  a  smile,  showed  quite  a  fervoor  of  devotion, 
which  seemed  not  in  the  least  inctHupatible  with  her  moral 
position,  the  two  Protestant  powers^  England  and  PruBio. 
aet  themselvea  to  resist  the  Cathdta  movement,  and,  if 
poiaibl«h  to  aaonn  tho  triumph  at  tidsntion  in  northeri» 
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HU  99.  "Eatope. '  Lk  Aim  Fkuu*  nndertook  an  oltia-MDHrTatin 
ilina  of  ^icy,  in  onioD  with  her  old  aotagonUt ;  she  eeued 
jto  lead,  or  eves  to  ^mpathtze  with,  the  adTancing  states 
,of  Eorope ;  it  was  the  old  world  she  would  nppori,  the  new 
order  of  tUngs  could  no  longer  count  on  her.  And,  beside 
»U  this  abaodoament  of  traditional  policj,  in  itseU  no  little 
risk,  the  new  alliaoee  made  with  Austria  was,  on  the  face 
«f  a  political  Unader;  there  waa  mithbg  to  bo  gaioed 
hr  it,  ind  much  to  be  lost  For  the  enantul  piHiitB  to 
iniA  the  vbtde  care  of  Frahce  ahoald  hare  be6n  given 
van  aeroaa  the  aai,  in  Canada  and  in  India ;  and^here  she 
was  aUying  hteielf  with  the  moat  inland  of  European 
powers,  excepting  Folandf  which  could  scarcely  bo  teckoned 
as  a  power  at  all,  and  bending  all  her  energies  to  attack 
Dnglfind  by  a  .march  across  north-western  Qerman;  into 
Hanover ;  hither  went  her  strength,  whUe  the  English  were 
left  to  cany  out  unmolested  the  plans  on  which  their  future 
greatness  hung.  Had  the  new  coalition  been  niccessful, 
Austria  would  doubtless  have  crushed  Prussia,  but  what 
adTBOtages  conid  Francs  hare  reaped  from  the  war!  Her 
poaitioD  in  it  was  that  of  quite  an  inferior  and  eecondary 
power;  the  eooteat  would  ezhaoBt  her  already  duninished 
•trengUi,  and  teach  the  worid  how  low  aha  had  fallen ;  and 
if  ahe  failed,  it  wonld  be  little  less  than  ruin  to  her.  Eng- 
land, however,  having  (early  in  1756)eigoed  a  treaty  of 
neatrality  with  Prussia,  France  delayed  no  longer.  On 
Ihe  ■■A^  Mayday  1756  the  "  Alliance  des  trois  Cotillons,"  "  of  the 
fi*B  trols  ^^'^  petticoats,"  as  it  was  styled,  the  coalition  of  Madame 
cutll-  Pompadour  with  Uaria  Theresa  and  Elitabeth  empress 

lone."  of  Russia,  woa  formally  undertaken,  to  the  vast  delight  of 
the  Freuch  court  and  nobles,  which  longed  for  the 
pleasures  of  a  great  military  promenade  in  such  good 
aodety,  aieaming  that  the  FraDch  people  would,  as  usual, 
bear  ue  cost,  and  laave  to  Uftm  Qa  excitement  and  the 
rioiy.  It  did  not  turn  out  ao  amusing  as  they  had  expected. 
Thu  treaty  of  Tenaillea  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
declaiation  of  war  on  the  part  of  England ;  and  Pitt  before 
very  long  had  smoothed  over  all  difficulties  which  lay  in 
the  way  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Prosus. 
The  elder  Pitt  was  regarded  with  as  much  fear  and  hatred 
by  the  court  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  as  the  younger 
Pitt  was  by  the  republicans  forty  years  later  iu  the  days  of 
the  Terror,  The  alli^  were  chiedy  tied  by  circumstances 
and  mutual  convenience  to  Vcupy  different  portions  of 
the  field  of  war,— Enghind  grappling  with  France,  aud 
Fnusia  with  the  Anatriana 
The  At  the  beginning  the  Ftandi  nary  had  no  amtll  aham  of 

y2S^  snoeesa.  During  ue  peaoe'great  attmtion  had  bam  pud  to 
UTar.  it|  and  tbe  growing  importance  of  her  commerce-had 
reared  for  France  no  despicable  school  of  marinersL  At  the 
outset  of  the  war  a  great  expedition  commanded  by  Mar- 
shal Richelieu,  who  has  the  bad  distinction  of  having  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  debauch  and  corrupt  that  apt 
pupil  the  kin^  set  sail  from  Toulon  harbour,  and  directed 
its  course  for  Minorca,  which  was  occupied  by  the  English 
in  force.  Richelieu  took  Port  Mahon  and  invesled  St 
Philippe,  on  which  the  English  had  expended  vast  toil,  hop- 
ing to  make  of  it  a  second  Gibraltar, — a  second  point  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Bfediterranean.  A  relieving  force  of  seven- 
teen ships,  commanded  by  Admiral  'Bng,  son  of  the  first 
liord  TMrington,  waa  handled  «o  ill  uat  it  was  defeated 
and  driven  off  by  tbe  Fretich  fleet  nnder  La  Galissonni^re, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  fort  of  St  niilippe  was  carried 
1>y  assault  in  a  very  brilliant  manner  by  Richelieu.  With 
it  toe  French  became  masters  of  Minorca,  and  Richelfeu 
xetumed  in  glory  to  Paris.  Very  different  was  the  reception 
of  Byng  in  England.  There  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Minorca 
had  created  terrible  excitenieut  ]  the  ministry  fell,  and  Pitt 
took  the  reins  of  power  in  his  hands.  He  and  the  old  Whigs 
tA  hit  back  were  known  to  bo  anzioua  for  Tigoroos  measures, 


and  for  a  liearty  co-opention  with  Prntsia.  Byng  was  aaeri-iTBS-n. 
ficed  to  the  resentment  of  the  people ;  bis  incapadty  and 
vacillation  in  the  preeeuee  of  Uie  enemy  were  regardod  as 
signs  of  treason,  and  he  was  shot  as  a  traitor.  The  war, 
thus  favourably  begun  by  France,  ought  to  hare  been 
carried  on  by  tbe  same  lines ;  her  chief  strength  abould 
have  been  directed  to  the  eea.  If  fortune  fanmred  her  atill 
in  the  maritime  struggle,  ahe  migl^  tuAj  have  hopti,  to 
win  her  cause  in  Canada  and  India.  But  the  nnloeky 
liktop  of  Madame  de  Fonpadonr  for  Kanniti  and  the 
Aostrian  aUlanea  threw  the  country  off  its  right  course,  and 
embarked  it  on  a  harasung  and  perilous  Continental  struggle. 
At  fitit,  though  Spain,  Poland,  and  Holland  remained  neu- 
tral, almost  aU  the  rest  of  Europe, — Russia,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  tlie  German  diet,  and  Sweden, — declared  for 
Austria;  and  after  that  Frederick's  sudden  invastoo  of 
Saxony  in  antutan  17S6  ahowed  that  the  war  waa  really 
begun,  Louis  XV.  in  January  17S7  declared  war  on  him, 
and  openly  joined  the  league  for  hia  deatmction.  Heasa 
and  Brunswick  alone  supported  Frederick.  For' this  France 
willingly  abandoned  her  fuceecs  on  the  sea.  She  had  seen 
Pitt's  first  effort  the  attack  on  llochefort,  fail  igaonini- 
ously ;  she  had  driven  off  another  fleet  whieh  thtcatoned 
St  Male  and  Havre;  she  had  news  of  successes  in  both 
Canada  and  India ;  etiU,  rather  than  make  the^  omens  el 
fortune  her  own,  she  turned  aside  to  invade  Hataover,  and 
plunged  into  the  '.toga  war,  in  which  site  could  UTer  hopa 
to  win  any  real  profit  for  herself.  While  Frederick  was 
attempting  in  vain  to  crush  the  Austrians  by  leduosg  B<v 
hemlo,  whence  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  after  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Kolin  (18th  June  1757),  the  French  army, 
80,000  strong,  and  commanded  by  Marshal  D'Estr^ 
crossed  the '  lUiine,  and  directed  fta  course  towards  the 
Weser.  The  English  aud  thwr  allies  were  onnnianded  byru 
the  victor  of  CuUoden,  the  unwieldy  duke  of  Cumber*^*** 
land,  who  poated  them  behind  tlie  W«Mr  at  Hastenbeck 
here  D'Eatrtes  overtoc^  and  defeated  him  (26tk  Jnlv  1757). 
The  victory  was,  however,  not  eomplete  enough  to  please  tbe 
French  court,  with  whom  lyEetrfes  waa  not  popular.  He 
was  lemoTed,  and  the  duke  of  Richelieu  taking  his  place 
pushed  the  English  before  him  to  the  Elbe ;  at  Stode  tbe 
duke  of  Cumberland  was  compelled  to  sorrender  Iiis  army, 
and  to  sign  the  ehomefol  convention  of  KlosterZeveo, 
(8th  Sept  1757),  which  permitted  the  defeated  Germans  to 
return  home.  Home  also  went  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
shorn  of  his  houonta  as  the  saviour  of  the  Hanoverian 
cause ;  him,  howerer,  the  Englbh  did  not  ahoot,  aa  they 
had  shot  poor  Byngi  Marshal  Richelieu  luivuig  thus  dia* 
|KiBed  of  his  antagonists,  deemed  (bat  hia  work  was  done ; 
It  only  remained  for  him  to  make  the  meet  of  his  oonquest 
in  the  way  of  pillage;  so  instead  of  marching  on  Brand- 
enburg, which  was  almost  bare  of  troops,  he  contented 
himself  with  extorting  a  fine  fortune  from  the  Weet^^ial- 
iaua  and  Hanoverians,  with  which  he  built  himself  a 
splendid  palvo  at  Paris,  the  Pavilion  de  Hanovre.  This 
was  but  a  poor  result,  considering  thatit  was  believed  that, 
hod  he  pushed  forward,  he  might  have  bronght  the  wtr  to 
an  end  in  one  campaign.  His  selfish  indifference  to  tho 
duties  of  high  generaWnip  wrought  tbe  ruin  of  his  causa 
While  he  lingered  in  Westphalia,  the  English  began  to 
recover  from  thwr  paoie ;  md  Frederick,  retamtag  with 
incredible  ewiftnees  out  of  Sanmy,  urested  ibo  comae  oC 
disaster.  The  French  amy  nnder  Richelieu  had  been  iM 
off  to  overcome  the  Anglo-Hanoverian  reeiatance ;  another 
army,  nnder  the  priAce  of  Soubise  and  the  dnke  of  Saxe* 
Hildburghausen,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  the  6e^ 
man  circles,  was  slowly  moving  towards  Berlin,  hoping  toco- 
operate  with  Richelieu's  victorious  forces.  Their  progres^^ 
however,  was  rudely  interrupted  at  Roebach,  ou  the  5th  of 
November  1797,  by  Frederick,  who  caught  and  utterly 
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Tn-M.  lalBed  tlMm  is  a  battle  which  cort  him  alraOBt  nothins,  ana 
wftt  orer  in  ao  hour  and  a  half.  Rosbocli  waa  one  of  the 
■OJ*  doeiaire  bottles  of  the  world,  little  as  it  hu  been  thoaglit  of 
'"^'^  b;  hiitory.  Ferhapa  it  has  nerer  happened,  before  or  since, 
that  iO  hollow  and  sliglit  a  contest  bos  prodnced  such  great 
reanlU.  At  first  it  seemed  lilce  a  mere  epmedj ;  the  crowd 
1^  French  eaptivfl  ngiyenta,  the  spoil*  of  the  camp,  tho 
Levildermeat  of  the  otpton,  the  "host  of  cooks  &nd 
pUfan,  cf  wigmakera  aad  viga  Md  hairdreaaars,  the 
pansola  and  caaes  of  Urendsr  water,"  tho  abanrdly  incon- 
groons  Iwnber  with  which  the  jronng  French  noblea  hod 
■prepared  for  war,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  gsant  aud 
tattered  soldiera  of  Frederick  the  Great,  grim  with  war, 
priratioiu,  and  forced  marcbet.  A  shost  of  merriment 
nng  through  Gemunj,  and  was  re-echoed  from  Franco 
beraelC  The  light-hearted  French  were  far  from  being 
^pte^aed  or  vexed  hj  the  defeat ;  lu  the  middle  of  the 
X8th  eenturf  France  was  utterly  indifferiiDt  as  to  glory, 
•nd  th«  eonntcj  saw  in  Dattingea  and  Rosbaeh  not  ita 
on  defeat,  bat  tha  diaoomfitare  of  the  frtvoloaa  nobleiae ; 
to  lha  temiior  of  the  times  theae  glaring  iDstaoeea  of  noble 
iMoaeity  wen  latlie?  pleaavit  than  not  The  eflhcta  of 
the  Mttlfl  oa  England  were  also  Tory  marked.  It  was 
there  seen  that  Frederick's  cause  was  not  hopeless ;  and 
the  Cngliah  Goremmeot  at  once  refused  to  bo  bonud  by 
the  oonTeution  of  KlosterZeven,  appointing  as  commander- 
in-chief,  in  plaM  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  vigorous 
and  able  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick,  one  of  the  best 
aold*era  of  the  age,  who  won  and  thoroughly  deserred 
tha  nspect  and  confidonse  eron  of  Frederick  the  Great 
Uitharto  England  had  sent  over  nothing  but  money  and 
thft  doka ;  now  Pitt  undertook  to  bring  20,000  Boglish- 
am  into  tha  0eld,  and  henceforth  Eogiand  holds  a  prin- 
|iMl  place  in  the  French  ude  of  the  Seven  Years'  AVar. 
Tne  greatest,  however,  of  tha  results  of  the  battle  of  Ros- 
ftaeh  was  its  etTect  on  pnblio  and  national  feeling  in  north 
Germany.  Hitherto  all  men  of  cultivation  and  tliougbt 
Kad  turned  to  France  for  inspiration ;  all  men  of  taste  and 
fashion  regarded  France  as  the  arbiter  of  their  destinies  in 
(Lraas  and  mannart ;  the  French  language  was  alone  pulite 
in  courts  and  good  society;  the  German  tongue  was  counted 
rnde  and  barbarous ;  Frederick  the  Great  himself,  the 
very  champios  of  Qenniay  against  France,  of  modem  free- 
dom of  tbonght  against  hia  Catfaolio  opponents,  the  odd 
Fkoteitutinm  Defensor  "  of  hia  medoli^  cpuld  oeTer  bring 
huueU  to  speak  or  write  German  it  it  could  be  aroided. 
&U  after  Boabaeh  tha  older  fashion  passed  away ;  French 
nannan^  which  befose  had  seemed  ao  beautiful,  were  now 
aeen  to  be  o>>rrapt  and  frivolous ;  the  slower  Germans  saw 
that  their  own  manners  and  tongue  wece  worth  somethiug ; 
bom  the  battle  of  Roabach  begina  that  npapringiog  of  a 
BaUonal  life  in  north  Germany,  which  fioda  immediate 
aspreastoa  in  the  splendid  new-bom  litamture  of  the  day, 
of  which  the  most  direct  and  marked  examplo'ls  tha  Jlinna 
•cnt  BarnAelm  of  Leasing  In  this  way,  ttten,  the  battle  of 
Boabech  ia  an  epoch  ia  the  national  histoty  cj  Europe.  It 
rastoied  the  fortitnea  of  Frederick  the  Qraa^  and  roused  a 
sew  aense  uf  nationa]  patriotism  in  the  2forth.Qerman 
peoplea. 

After  17S7  the  Seven  Tears'  War  may  bo  considered  as 
hsTtog  two  chief  theatres, — that  of  Frederick  sgainst  Austria, 
and  that  of  £nghind  with  Hanover  and  Brunswick  against 
France  and  the  leaser  German  prinoes,  the  "  army  of  the 
eirelao."  It  ia  with  tha  latter  only  that  we  have  to  do, 
tmm-  Id*17&8  France  made  groat  efforts  to  reorganise  her  armies, 
|B  and  fit  Uien  for  decisive  action  in  Low  Germany.  A  new 
«ommandar-ia-chief ,  the  count  of  Clermont,  a  weak  offshoot 
U  the  great  boose  of  Cond^,  replaced  Richelion ;  Soubiso, 
vhoae  favonr  at  contt  ondnred  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
LoBis  XY.|  ud  who  waa  the  only  eenrtier  wIm  ventured 
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to  escort  that  monarch's  remans  to  tha  grave,  was  placodlTsa. 
at  the  head  of  a  new  army.  Under  these  two  genonils  the 
court  hoped  to  achieve  good  re^nlta  in  this  campaign.  The 
two  main  amies  were  directed,  the  ono  towards  tlie  Rhine, 
the  other  towards  the  Weser;  that  of  the  Rhine,  under 
Clermont,  had  the  strong  position  of  Wesel,  now  in  French 
bauds,  as  a  base  ot  operation,  and  proposed  to  push  on 
thenoa  into  Hanover,  joining  the  other  army  under  Boabise, 
which  was  to  advance  along  ths  Weser  throagh  the  Hesdan 
country.  Before,  however,  they  could  draw  their  scattered 
forces  together,  the  now  general  of  the  allies,  Ferdinand  of 
iVronswick,  was  on  them,  and  iu  a  campaign  which 
Frederick  the  Great  did  not  hesitate  to  compare  with  that 
of  Turenne  in  Alsace,  he  succeed^  in  dislodging  Oer- 
mont  from  Brunswick.  He  speedily  cleared  the  Tine  of  the 
Weser,  recsvering  Minden,  and  driving  the  French  under 
Clermont  to  ths  westward.  They  made  no  stand,  and  when 
they  reached  the  Rhine  at  DOsseldorf,  succeeded  in  eroannr 
the  river  only  with  heavy  loaa  of  prisoners, — for  Ferdinand 
stuck  to  their  akirte'like  an  avenging  fury,  aud  at  tost 
caught  them  at  Crefeld,  a  Jittla  town  between  the  Bhue 
and  the  Uenae,  not  far  from  DOoaeldorf,  where  he  inSieted 
on  them  a  defeat  whidi  covered  Clermont  with  dbcredit> 
and  utterly  mined  tfce  prospecta  of  the  campaign.  The 
Germans  had  now  driven  tlie  French  out  of  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  and  ths  B^iue  provinces ;  Oennont  was  re* 
called,  and  withdrew  into  private  life.  He  and  bis  antago- 
nist Ferdinand  were  both  freemasons,  and  both  had  sym' 
pathies  with  the  philosophical  aud  poliUcol  ferment  of, 
'he  age ;  yet  the  masonic  brotherhood  had  not  hindered 
Ferdinand  from  punishing  him  very  severely  in  this  cam- 
paign. Uarshal  Oontades,  a  really  good  general,  waa 
sent  to  tike  command  of  the  beaten  forces ;  and  Sonbiae* 
having  won  the  battle  of  Sondershansen,  and  having  takte 
Cssse^  threatened  Ferdinand's  rear,  while  n  reorganised 
army  under  Contodes  endangered  his  communications  on 
the  Rhine  ;<  they  were  twice  as  nnmerous  as  the  forces  he 
could  bring  against  them,  and  ho  was  obliged  to  draw  bock 
on  MUn^ter,  giving  np  the  whole  leffbaok  of  the  Rhine. 
There  be  hindered  the  junction  of  the  two  French  armies, 
and  compelled  Contades  to  retreat  again  beyond  the  Rhine  ; 
while  Soubise  withdrew  to  the  Maine,  and  lay  for  the  winter 
about  Frankfort  and  Haoao.  So  ended  the  German  cam- 
paign of  17S8,  into  which  Out  French  Government  had 
thrown  aU  Its  atcength,  nnd  had  once  more  got  ui  retnrn 
nothing  bnt  discredit,  while  ths  other  hitereati  of  the 
conntry  had  been  left  to  drift  to  ruin.  The  English  fleets 
horasaed  Qa  coasts  of  France,  destroyed  ships,  burnt  build* 
ing-yards,  took  Clierbourg,  nnd  paralysed  her  whole  naval 
force.  Abroad,  she  did  nothing  for  the  vital  eonteste  her 
sons  wore  waging ;  ths  English  took  Senegal  on  one  hand, 
and,  in  spite  of  Uia  ability  of  Uoutcalm,  mastered  LoniB> 
bur^  and  Fort  Du  Quosne  on  the  Ohio,  which  they  renamed 
Pittsburg.  At  the  same  time  the  struggle  in  India,  whichAOOrsM 
hod  began  to  turn  against  France,  was  restored  by  Oie  bril-'*''!'*-  ^ 
liaat  courage  of  an  Irish  Jacobite^  LaOy,  whom  Ute  French 
court  named  governor  genenL  On  hu  arrival  he  at 
onoo  effected  wondeie,  recovering  the  groond  the  French 
liad  lost ;  he  vaunted  that  no  EngUihman  ahoold  bo  left 
in  tha  Peninauli.  But  Lally,  brttve  and  brilliant  as  he 
was,  was  also  harsh  and  impetuoni,  arousing  ill-will  even  by 
his  good  qnalitiea.  Nothing*  offended  hia  aubordinalaa  ao 
much  oa  his  refusal  to  allow  ^em  to  pillage  at  will ;  and  the 
bright  opening  of  his  career  in  India  was  veiy  soon  clouded 
over  by  dispntos  and  insubordinatiim  aaoBf  Ut  DOsm, 
which  foretold  a  coming  failara 

Tbe  mishaps  of  17S8  on  every  side  at  last  avroke  the 
Abbd  Bcmis  from  his  droanis  of  security  and  glury,  and  that 
obso^nioua  churchman,  the  houcliman  of  Ponipodonr,  in 
his  cowardly  alarm,  Instaadof  trying  to  repair  the  evildottik 
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witbdnw  to  bis  bishopric  of  Air,  gWing  place  to  an  abler 
■tatMinao,  the  dnke  of  Choiseul,  ono  of  Uie  most  unfortn- 
Mle  of  tho  nobl«  minutera  who  hava  «rer  presided  orer 
itho  affairs  of  France.  His  fint  act  was  the  si^staro  of  a 
faecond  treatj  of  VeraatUes,  in  which  he  and  Mndame  da 
jEompadoar  committed  France  to  temis  wliich  plainly  meant 
-.thA  France  ehoatd  bear  the  chief  burdens  of  the  war,  while 
.  Aaatria  ahould  win  all  the  fruit.  Fur  she  prumisod  to  keep 
100,000  meu  oa  foot,  to  support  the  whole  Swedish 
^eoDtingent,  to  restore  the  elector  of  Saxony,  to  defend  the 
lAmtriaa  Ketharlaoda,  and  to  support  tho  eanduiature  of 
Joiaph,  eldest  eon  of  Uaria  Theraaa,  for  the  title  of  Bez 
BtHnanomm,  and  the  soceaauon  to  hia  father  in  tlie  em- 

E'ttt  and  fioalljr  to  make  no  peace  with  England  till  Prussia 
id  restored  Bileaia  to  Austria.  With  this  amasing  treaty 
France  again  went  stnpidly  down  into  the  conteat,  as  nu  ox 
to  the  shambles. 

In  ]  759  the  old  bluoders  were  again  rei>eated ;  all  was 
abandonod  for  the  sake  of  the  German  campaigns ;  the 
Bhinearmy  undnr  Contadea  lay  in  the  Clerca  country;  the 
Maine  army  near  Frankfort  was  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Broglie,  who  had  alteady  giren  sufficient  proof  of  his 
ioeomiietence  atBoebach.  Between  these  armies,  watching 
both,  and  purposing  to  hinder  their  junction,  and,  if  he 
could,  to  beat  Uiem  in  detail  lay  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
now  i^ferced  with  twdve  thousand  English  «nd  Scottish 
•oldiera,  wlio  had  joined  him  in  the  last  autumn.  He 
thotwht  himself  atrong  enough  to  attack  Broglie,  but  w{ts 
Tepnued  with  lose  at  the  battle  of  Bergen  on  the  Kiddo,  a 
few  miles  from  Frankfort ;  and  Bro^e,  mode  a  marshal  for 
this  success,  succeeded  in  effecting  •  junction  with  Coo- 
tades  at  Oiessen ;  thence  they  adranced  together  to  the 
Weeer,  occupying  one  place  after  another.  At  Mindeo  they 
paused  before  pushing  on  to  orerruu  Hanover,  while  Fer- 
ilinand,  having  gathered  all  his  forces  together,  came  down 
to  obserre  and  check  tliem.  Differences  arose  between 
Coatades  and  Broglie ;  the  latter  was  successful,  popular, 
ipeapaUe;  the  fonier  a  good  officer,  whom  the  fatality 
vhidi  had  beset  the  Fran^  court  since  the  later  days  of 
Looia  XIY.  hod  thrown  into  the  cold  shade ;  the  two  were 
luidly  likdy  to  work  well  together.  Ferdinand  took  ad- 
Tantoge  of  thetr  errors,  and  (1st  Augnst  1739)  with  much 
amaller  numbers  and  the  worse  position,  ventured  on  a 
great  battle  at  llinden.  The  English  regiments  of  fuot, 
with  unheard  off  audacity,  charged  and  overthrew  the 
French  cavalry,  which,  with  amazing  ineptitude,  had  been 
placed  in  tlio  centre,  as  if  it  were  the  mwt  solid  jurt  of  the 
army.  Hod  Lord  Oeorge  Sackville,  who  commanded  the 
English  horse,  done  his  duty  also,  the  whole  French  army 
ntight  have  been  destroyed  or  mode  prisoners.  As  it  was, 
the  exploit  of  the  *'  iXinden  regiments "  rang  through 
Euro^io',  and  the  French  army,  hastily  evacuating  its  posi- 
titms,  felt  bock  to  the  ^faine.  Contodes,  the  good  general, 
vas  of  eourso  puniMliod ;  Broglie  remained  in  commaud. 
Lator  on,  he  showed  his  gratitude  to  the  Bourbons  by  op- 
posing the  Revolution  as  an  taigr4.  Henceforward  Fer- 
dinand wai  able  to  hold  his  own  in  western  Germany,  and 
England  felt  secure  fur  Honoror.  The  French  went  on 
placing  huge  armies  in  the  field  for  the  ri^t  of  the  war  ; 
^et  thauka  to  "tha  most  perfect  incapacity,"  as  Napoleon 
once  said,  of  Broglie  and  Soubise,  this  great  force  achieved 
nothing,  and  succeeded  only  in  still  further  discrediting  the 
noblesse  anil  the  monarchy,  while  jt  cxhntutod  with  fearfnt 
eitocd  the  roMurres  of  the  coun(iy,  Xor  .did  France  pay 
the  pncs  hore  only ;  her  efforts  in  Germany  still  hindered 
her  from  attending  to  her  interests  elsewhere ;  the  disasters 
of  her  navy  went  on  ;  her  influence  in  Canada  and  India 
tteclinod  dity  bydny.  An  uttonii>t  to  invade  England  in 
1730  failed  coinpletoly  ;  the  battle  uf  QuiborMU  Bay,  and 
the  covrardico  of  ConOana  who  commanded  there,  ruined 
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of  Scotland  and  northern  England,  Doder  Tbnrot,  a  real 
sailor,  was  attacked  early  in  1760  by  a  stronger  force; 
Thurot  was  killed,  thQ  squadron  captured,  and  ao  the 
French  naval  power  came  to  an  end.  Henceforward,  no 
help  could  pass  from  Frauce  to  the  outlying  scenes  of 
conflict.  Point  by  point  the  English  bad  advanced  in 
Canada,  until  (September  13,  1759)  the  battle  of  Quebec, 
which  proved  fatol  to  both  Wolfe  and  the  brave  Ifontcalm, 
finally  decided  the  destinies  of  North  America.  That  vie* 
tory  gave  to  England  the  ascendancy  over  Canada,  and 
seoured  to  the  sons  of  the  Poritana  Ae  eventual  mutoiy 
over  the  rest  of  that  great  continent  Tb»  foil  of  Montreal 
in  1760  was  the  dose  of  the  struggle.  In  India  also  Fiendl 
affairs  had  gone  very  ill  in  these  days ;  the  quarrel  between 
Lolly  and  Admiral  d'Ach4  increased  in  bitterness ;  the 
English  finally  captured  even  Pondicherry,  the  last  remaia- 
ing  stronghold  of  the  French  in  Indu.  This  year  17S9  ii^ 
on  the  whole,  the  most  disastroos  in  all  the  annals  of 
France ;  it  proclaimed  with  a  dear  voice  to  all  Who  would 
hear  that  the  days  of  the  ancient  monarchy  were  nnmbeni 
The  monarchy  could  not  defend  France  abroad,  it  was 
dying  of  debt  and  corruption  at  home.  It  was  little  help 
to  France  that  in  1700  the  unhappy  Lolly,  whom  men  in 
their  vexation  acensed  of  treunn,  wu  brot^t  hmoa,  tried, 
and  ehamef ully  exeented  at  TanM.  It  ww  not  on  him  that 
the  eventual  punishment  wonld  faU  j  in  1778  the  generoas 
voice  of  TolLaire  made  France  confess  her  injustice,  ani| 
restore  to  honour  tlie  ni^ue  of  the  unfortunate  and  brilliant 
Iriihmnn,  His  son  Lally-Tollendol  gave  to  the  fallen 
monarchy  a  loyalty  and  support  it'  surely  little  deeetred 
frqm  him. 

Changes  now  began  which  pointed  towards  peace.  Toe 
accession  of  George  IIL  shook  the  power  of  Pitt ;  in  France 
the  subtle  addreu  of  Cboiseul  had  carried  all  before  him, 
and  be  at  lost  saw  hia  woy,  too  late,  to  reverse  the  direc- 
tion which  the  efforts  of  France  had  hitherto  taken.  Hie 
war  in  Germany,  always  a  blander,  should  become  of 
secondary  importance ;  Uie  active  friendship  of  Spain  and 
other  Bourbon  princes  should  restore  soiuetfaing  of  the  old 
sea-power  of  France.  The  king  of  Spain  bod  also  fmtnd 
out  his  folly  in  remaining  neutral,  while  England  grew  to 
be  supreme  on  the  water ;  and  conacquently  in  1761  the 
famous  "Family  Compact,"  the  Bourbon  league,  vras  signed Tlte 
by  oil  the  sovoreigus  of  the  bouse  of  Bourbon.  By  it  ther^^Jljjy^ 
made  oUiaoce  offensive  and  defensive,  guaranteeing  the  * 
territories  of  one  another,  promising  to  support  each  other 
and  to  moke  no  separate  peace  or  war,  throwiug  open  re- 
ciprocally all  their  harbonra  and  frontien,  and  declaring 
that  for  war  or  peace,  for  trade  or  pleasure,  France,  Spain, 
Naples  and  Sicily,  hirma  and  Piacenzn,  should  eoant  as 
but  one  'country,  one  land  blessed  by  Bourbons,  end  led  by 
their  great  chief  Louis  XV,  Here  was  a  splendid  scheme 
for  the  reconstruction  of  European  politics  1  It  woa  the 
Latin  races  clasped  together  by  the  Bourbon  family,  and 
determined.to  reassert  their  importonCe  in  Enrope.  Had  the 
family  compact  been  signed  three  years  eirlier,  or  had  there 
been  ouQ  man  of  real  power  among  the  Bourbons,  its  result 
might  have  been^serious  for  the  rest  of  the  world ;  aa  it  wao, 
the  chief  effect  of  it  was  the  resignation  of  Pitt,  and  the  half- 
burlesque  ministry  of  Lord  Bute,  For  Pitt  got  some  ink* 
ling  of  this  secret  compact,  and,  confirmed  in  bis  soapicmia 
by  the  equivocal  language  of  the  Spanish  court,  niged  oa 
his  colleagnca  tito  necessity  of  declaring  instant  war  oa 
Spain,  so  as  to  crash  her  fleeto  before  France  could  c&ia' 
to  her  help.  But  Geoi^  III.  wonld  none  of  it;  the  aiini*^ 
tors  refused  to  teke  ^e  bold  step,  not  having  the  justK 
fication  for  it  iu  their  hands  ;  and  Pitt  threw  np  the  eaatal 
of  office.  When  the  compact  became  known  to  the  wocUj 
iu  1762,  EngUnilias^elFitt'ifpnaiBh^ 
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htg  w&r;  ia  s  fov  montlu  tlio  SpanUli  dotj  had  cnued  to 
exist,  and  France  lost  het  WeBt-Indian  rslanda  one  after  an- 
«tber.  Buto  with  th»  joDug  king  stood  aghaot  at  the  uriw 
of  brilliast  triamphs  which  aignaUzed  their  efforts  to  bring 
mr  to  an  end.  Aloonwhila  the  French  armies  in  Germany 
continued  an  iugloriuus  if  not  any  longer  a  disastroiiB  caroer. 
In  1760,  1761,  1763,  they  atUl  ocou^ied  Hesso  and  the 
Bhine  cooDtry,  fighting  a  fef  battles  with  varying  aaccesa, 
and  displaying  In  the  eleamt  light  the  incapacity  of  their 
leaders.  NegotiaUon*  for  peace  went  on  tbrongh  1762 
between  France  and  EDglaod,  and  before  the  year  ended 
the  pnlimiaariee  of  psace  had  been  aigued,  just  in  time  to 
mrt  Soubisewith  his  80,000  men  from  bebg  ignomimonsly 
driven  ont  of  Uease-CaaaeL  Frederick  the  Great,  thos 
abandoned  by  Oeorge  IH.,  was  also  ready  for  peace.  In 
February  1763  the  two  treaties  of  Paris  between  France 
and  England.  Spaio  and  Portugal,  and  of  Hubertsburg  be- 
tween Pntssia  and  Austria  with  Saxony  were  signed,  and 
closed  the  Sereu  Tears'  War,  To  French  historians  it  had 
aeemed,  as  Micbelet  renturea  to  call  it,  "an  iguoble  war"; 
a  record  of  blandeia  and  follies,  net  by  alionu  of  detisinn 
at  liome ;  for  the  French  people  were,  at  the  time,  as  much 
anwwt  witit  the  downfall  of  their  incapable  nobili^  as  if 
ib^  had  belonged  to  a  totally  different  race.  It  was  aa  if 
they  wished  to  say  to  Europe  that  these  defeats  and 
aeandals  were  not  the  defeat  of  the  French  t>eople,  but  of 
an  intrusive  clique  of  strangers ;  it  was  also  as  if  tlie  in- 
extingubhable  gaiety  of  the  nation  could  find  even  the  ruin 
of  the  country  comicaL  Doubtleaa,  in  more  or  less  uncon- 
acious  fashion,  France  felt  that  the  war  had  brought  the 
domination  of  thft  Bourbon  monarchy  and  its  noble 
flstterers  nearer  to  an  end. 

A  summary  of  the  stipulations  of  the  peace  of  Paris 
shows  at  a  glanoa  how  low  France  had  foUen,  how  {utile 
had  been  toe  Family  Compact.  She  ceded  all  her  daima 
to  Non  Seetia,  Cuadi^  C^pe  Breton,  reserving  only  her 
fialUiig  rights  and  some  small  islands  useful  for  that  in- 
dustry ;  she  ceded  all  territory  which  lay  between  tlie 
Engluh  settlements  along  the  Atlantic  and  the  line  of  the 
river  Mississippi ;  she  ceded '  the  islands  of  Grenada,  Saint 
iVineent,  Dominique,  Tobaga  She  received  bock  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  a  certain  district  on  the  east  coast  of  India  j 
she  gave  up  Minorca,  the  one  Bower  alie  had  plucked  in  all 
the  war,  to  England,  and  withdrew  all  her  troops  oat  of 
Qsrmany.  England  came  out  chief  gainer  from  the  war ; 
her  development  in  these  years  was  immense.  To  this  time 
we  owe  tu  maritime  snpromaoy  of  this  eouDtry,  and  the 
mead  of  tlw  English  language  and  race  to  every  shora. 
We  liava  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  it,  and  to  read  with 
kindling  eye  the  chronicle  of  our  incessant  advonees.  Tetit 
has;  too,  its  dark  side :  a  world  filled  with  pushing  English- 
men could  scarcely  be  a  paradise ;  tHere  are  races  which 
object  to  being  thrust  aside ;  there  are  civilizations  which 
English  commonplace  cannot  supersede;  the  dull  aelf-aatis* 
foction  of  ordinary  "  Anglo-Saxonism"  is  at  least  as  offen- 
aire  as  the  livelier  "  Chauvinisms"  of  oar  neighbours. 

In  the  eleven  uneventful  yean  which  form  the  remainder 
of  Louis  Xy,'s  reign  the  characteriatics  of  the  I8th  century 
diai^yed  themselves  with  cleaTness,  and  we  shall  do  well 
pa  pass  them  biieflf  in  review.  In  them  we  shall  reeog- 
nin  at  ones  most  of  tiu  genus  of  those  movements  of  the 
RevolntioiMra,  towards  irhich  affurs  in  France  had  long 
baoD  tending  To  b^n  at  the  top ; — the  court  was  so  eo^ 
npt  that  we  must  go  to  the  history  of  the  most  Orientsl 
daapot*  for  a  parallel  Ths  king,  coldly  dissolute,  idle, 
careless  as  to  everything  except  his  scandalous  pleasures, 
and  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  which  he  kept,  in  his 
own  bauds,  shut  himself  up  at  Tersailles,  leaving  lladome 
da  Pomi^Mlonr  to  manage  everything,  eveu  the  details  of 
hu  own  debanchbrias ;  the  infamous  Para  aax  Ceifs  spread 


sbame  and  misoty  among  Imudrads  of  families,  and  added  IVSt. 
heavily  to  the  financial  dtfiiculttes  of  the  time;  No  mem* 
bor  of  the  royal  family  was  of  any  mark ;  the  pious  queen 
lived  neglected  and  forgotteu  ;  the  dauphin,  whom  the  king 
disliked,  because  lie  did  nut  wish  to  Im  remiuded  of  his 
BOcaesBor,  was  a  friend  of  the  Jeauits ;  there  was  no  otliof 
prince  of  oonsidentiou,  Consequontly,  all  fell  into  Madame 
de  Poropadoni'a  handa;  and  till  her  dw^  in  1764  she  too 
]pightwellhavoeried*'L'^t,e'estm<^''  And  if  the  princes  The 
of  the  blood  were  ciphers,  still  more  so  were  (b.t  nouea, — a**^**"*^ 
needy  well-bred  throng,  tf  of  the  older  race,  an  obaeqniooa  ■ 
and  despicable  crowd,  if  of  the  newer  creations.  To  a  large 
extent  this  proud  noblesse  was  quite  modem ;  f or  a  long 
time  noble  Ref  s  bad  been  changing  hands  rapidly ;  and  aa 
citizens  grew  wealthy  tliey  bought  themselves  into  the 
sacred  circle  of  privilege.  No  love  of  country,  no  desire 
to  devote  themselves  or  to  resign  their  rights,  existed  in  a 
body  which  had  been  steadily  degraded  by  Louis -XIY,, 
had  been  tempted  into  display  which  meant  debt,  and  had 
been  ctrefolly  kept  away  from  'their  estates,  lest  social 
independence  should  lead  than  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves, more  embarnuaed  and  dependent  they  ware, 
the  better  pleaaed  was  tho  sj^rit  of  afaoolntiam,  wliich 
thought  it  natural  that  they  should  crowd  the  army  and 
disgrace  the  country  in  war  by  their  vices,  frivolities,  and 
imbecility.  Wlien  at  lost  they  had  to  stand  up,  face  to  faca 
with  the  crisis  of  the  Bevdntion^^tliey  were  abeolntely  un- 
able to  defend  themselves ;  their  pride  and  poverty  alike 
forbade  them  to  sacrifice  tiieir  privilege,  and  to  submit  to 
taxation  with  their  fellow  subjects.  The  clergy  were  cntllie 
asunder,  and  bad  a  divided  existence.  The  prelates,  °**'''* 
bishops  and  dignitaries,  and  the .  religiona  bouses,  on  the 
one  hand,  were  in  all  easmtial  respects  on  the  footing  of 
the  nobles,  and  took  part  with  them.  They,  too,  wvn 
privileged  landholders,  who  could  inflict  heavy  bnrdena  on 
the  people  while  they  would  bear  no  weight  on  their 
own  shouidera  These  are  the  privileged  classes,  who 
brought  about  the  Revolution,  The  king  and  his  conrt,  the 
nobles,  and  the  opper  clergy, — these  chiefly  caused  it,  and 
these  were  the  cnlef  sufferers  from  it.  The  rest  of  the 
clergy  were  a  very  differoot  race ;  they  were  simple  curte, 
parish  priests,  by  birtli  and  interest  allied  with  the  people, 
not  with  their  lords, — men  whose  meaner  position  gave 
them  a  chauce  of  being  and  doing  good.  Arthur  Touug, 
who  travelled  through  France  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
bears  witness  to  their  general  excellence  and  devotion  to 
their  datiea  The  bnrghet  elvss  in  ^nce  Jtad  grown  The 
wealthier;  mannfaotnreswerent^  unknown;  trade iocreased 
rapidly;  flnaneiera,  mon^-Ieqder^  new  nobles  sprang 
from  this  class ;  the  pnblio  ereditur  in  these  da^  grew  to 
be  a  power  in  the  state,  very  far  removed  from  the  peasant 
00  the  soil  or  the  fierce  artisan  in  towns,  and  yet  advanring 
the  revolutionary  current  by  producing  many  of  the  writers, 
and  much  of  the  general  intelligence  of  the  time.  By 
the  side  of  them  we  may  place  the  legal  profession,  that  The 
conservative  body,  which  struggled  in  vain  against  all  in- 
vasions  of  ancient  usage,  whether  from  the  side  of  king  of 
of  people,  and  which  in  the  end  gave  many  victims  and 
Bome  leaders  to  the  Revolution.  In  the  country  the  state '"iBp**- 
of  the  people  wsa  wretched,  though  it  is  tme  that  in  many*"^* 
districts  tlis  soil  was  already  much  subdivided,  lad  the 
pear-mt  proprioton  numerona.  It  was  reckoned  that  about 
a  quarter  of  the  soil  wss  in  their  bands ;  yet  their  eomUUon 
was  little  the  better  for  this.  Their  burdens  were  still  very 
heavy,  thair  knowledge  and  methods  of  tillage  rude ;  they 
had  no  capital  to  expeud  on  the  land,  no  good  toola,  no 
cattle,  no  manures ;  winter  after  winter  they  fell  to 
famine-level,  and  sustained  a  miserable  existence  till  tho 
sun  again  revived  them,  and  sent  them  forth  once  more  to 
labooi  in  the  fialda.  'Vottonatelyi  .Un  Fren^winter  is 
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hhort ;  if,  however,  %  long  winter  did  let  ia,  as  in  1709,  or 
At  the  besinning  of  the  Iterdatioo,  thon  tho  sufferiiifpi 
of  the  peojile  were  axtremQ.  and  ntuUftades  peTtshed  of  cold 
aqd  hunger.  The  fsudal  aids  and  eervicei— the  corfit,  tlie 
"  ^ligeoQ -right,"  tlio  uptne  hiwa,  the  common  winepreu,  and 
commui)  mill,  and  a  huDdred  other  oppreuive  and  even 
fantastic  aervicee — left  tho  peasant  doj-cbI,  and  forbade  him 
ever  to  hope  for  comfort  As  he  gained  in  intelligence,  and 
nae  abovo  the  dead  lerel  of  ignoraoco  in  vhich  his  masters 
hod  carefully  kept  him,  be  saw  more  and  more  to  vex  and 
anger  him  ;  as  the  jwople  gained,  thejr  became  more  ripe 
fur  revolution.  The  robber  bands  in  0««tral  France,  and 
the  iaability  of  the , authorities  to  cope  with  them;  the 
growth  uf  a  large  class  of  restless  spirits,  who  dimly  echoed 
•omo  of  the  theoriei  of  the  philosisphers,  and  practised  a 
neiV  and  lawless  method  ol  distribntioo  of  property,  by 
robbing  and  destroying  as  they  couM  ;  tlie  diminution  of 
population  in  the  country,  and  tlie  tendency  of  the  land  in 
the  leis  fruitful  porta  to  relapse  into  a  wilderness, — these 
things  all  go  to  proTO  the  wretchedness  of  the  peasant  life, 
and  were  all  ominous  of  change.  These  conditions  of  the 
country,  and  the  improvements  of  the  burgher  class,  brought 
on  another  change,  which  was  little  noticed  at  the  time, 
though  it  afterwards  forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  all 
Europe.  For  miles  round  Puris  it  became  known  that 
there  was  work  to  be  had  ia  the  capital.  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury Paris  changed  her  character;  no  longer  a  mere  court- 
Mat  or  city  of  pleasure,  ahe  had  grodnally  become  a  great 
maDafactDring  contra,  and  into  her  flowed  crowds  of  dissatis- 
fied or  starring  folk  from  all  tho  country  round.  This 
immigration  went  on  down  to  the  gruat  outbreak.  It 
largely  increaied  the  city  popuUtion,  provided  the  rough 
material  for  the  excesses  of  ^e  Bevolutioo,  and  helped  to 
stamp  the  mark  of  Paris  on  the  whole  republican  movement. 
It  ia  hardly  too  much  to  ,  say  that  the  want  of  money  at 
court,  combined  with  the  want  of  food  in  the  cottage, 
brought  about  the  explosion.  These  were  the  social  and 
physical  conditions  of  ferment, — the  intellectual  movement 
which  dignified  the  Bevolatioa  with  great  names  and 
imbaed  it  with  grand  ideas  demands  brief  independent 
Botieo. 

The  literature  of  the  Great.  Uonarch'a  time  is  oanally 
aasomod  to  be  tho  golden  age  of  letters  in  France.  Yet  it 
power  and  effect  on  the  destinies  of  men  and  states  bo 
taken  as  the  test,  the  literature  of  the  1 8th  century  far  sur- 
passes that  of  the  17th.  Ifoliire  and  Racine  had  been  at 
the  beck  of  the  court.  They  never  appealed  to  the  people ; 
Still  less  would  the  lofty  muse  of  Corneille  care  to  speak  to 
common  ears.  But  in  the  18th  century,  by  the  side  of 
the  superstructure  of  society  falling  fast  to  pieces,  and 
the  oppreised  substructure,  growing  daily  more  restless,  the 
authors  formed  a  third  and  an  independent  power,  eager  to 
push  on  the  ideas  of  the  age,  as  thoy  found  expression  in 
Kiences  or  practical  matters,  or  as  they  formaloted  an  easy 
philosophy  or  announced  as  startling  novelties  the  aarliest 
commonplaces  of  political  mle.  And  the  sigaiGeant  fact 
is  that  tiiase  simple  rules  of  political  life  were  really  a  re- 
velation to  France,  and  for  the  first  time  set  her  people 
thinking  on  such  matters.  So  completely  had  the  country 
ceased  to  be  a  political  body, — so  completely  had  the  per- 
nicious principloa  of  Louis  XIV.  destroyed  liberty  and  con- 
stitutional lir«,  that  all  had  to  be  begun  again ;  and  tlio 
field  seemed  open,  as  well  for  whst  appear  to  as  to  be  the 
most  harmless  commonplace*,  as  for  the  most  startling 
specvJatinns  and  theories.  The  difficulty  was  that  tn 
France  the  one  was  just  as  new  and  strsnge  as  the  other. 
It  must  never  be  fngotten  that  the  Revolntion  ealtid  on  her 
not  to  amend  a  conatitation,  hut  to,  make  n  freah  atar^ 
from  tha  very  beginning;  Jforeover,  thia  atata  of  things 
Beeeasarily  pUcod  litoratnro  in  opposition  to  all  existing 


powcra  The  ancient  faith,' tha  ohl  tnditiooa  of  noUeim, 
lordship,  the  learning ,of  the  lawyers,  oil  alifco  wore  attacked 
with  unsparing  band ;  and  literature  built  up  for  itaalf  a 
strong  public  opinion  uf  its  own  among  the  dassee  which 
hod  hiUierto  been  as  nothing  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  The  l&th  century  litemture  of  France  received 
its  first  impulses  from  England.  The  age  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  sdrance  of  philosophy  and  nsturol  sciences  and  of 
letters  in  Kngland,  the  quickened  connexion  between  the 
two  countries  in  the  days  of  the  regency,  had  cnormooann- 
fluence  on  intelligent  Frenchmen.  Montesquieu,  a  noble- 
man and  a  lawyer,  with  the  temper  of  a  conatitutionid 
statesman,  was  the  advocate  of  political  liberty,  after  the 
English  pattern.  Voltaire  became  the  champion  of  toleia- 
tiiHi  and  freedom  of  conscience,  and  had  learnt  from  iMka ; 
the  Encyclopedista,  following  the  English  leaders  in  natural 
science,  wrote  their  vast  dictionary  of  human  knowledge^ 
in  oppositicn  to  all  established  beliefs ;  and  lastly,  Rotuseao, 
the  sentimentalist,  addressed  himself  to  the  sympathiea  of 
the  people,  and  was,  in  the  end,  tbe  chief  teacher  of  thoae 
who  carried  out  the  Revolution.  Voltaire  begon  his  literary 
life  in  1718,  with  his  (Edipvt,  an  attack  on  priestcraft. 
He  had  been  brought  tip  by  the  Jesuits,  and  yearned  to 
attack  them;  in  1725  his  Uenriadt  exalted  Henty  IV., 
afterwards  the  hero  of  all  Frenchmen  in  the  Revolution,  at 
the  cost  of  Louis  XIV. ;  then  he  was  in  England  for  three 
yean,  and  come  bock  full  of  English  deism  and  EogliaU 
fanmanitarianism,  Boneeforth  hts  life  passed  in  altcnute 
attacks  on  courts  and  adulation  of  them ;  be  withdrew  at 
last  into  the  Genevan  territory,  whence  he 'directed  tho 
defence  of  tbe  oppressed,  if  they  fired  his  sympathies^ 
Thence  also  he  encouraged  the  progress  of  the  Enfyctopdie, 
which,  more  than  anything,  undermined  tlie  sli&kiog  fabric 
of  society.  Ueanwliile  Montesquieu,  in  his  Er}int  dta 
Loit  (1746),  as  well  as  in  his  previous  work  on  Tlie  Crtat- 
fiAi  and  Fall  o/.ike  Jiomaiu  (1734),  appeared  as  a  first 
master  of  modern  French  style,*  and  as  a  champion  of 
English  constitutionalism  in  oppoaitjon  to  the  despotism  of 
France.  Though  his  works  have  been  perhaps  more  pogalar 
in  England  than  in  France,  their  effect  on  educated' opmiov- 
waa  still  very  strong.  His  views  did  not  prevail  in  the  Ite- 
Tolntion-period ;  stiU,  they  had  no  small  influence  deatnte- 
tively,  by  pointing  out  to  Frenchmen  how  indefensible  Was 
the  government  under  whidi  they  were  willing  to  live. 
"The  £»prit  del  lota,"  said  Count  Grimm  in  1756,  "has 
produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the  mind  of  (he  nation. 
Tlie  best  heads  in  this  country  (France)  for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  have  been  turned  towards  objects  of  import- 
ance and  utility.  Government  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  matter  of  philosophic  treatment  and  discussion, "  The 
writers  on  political  economy  also  deeply  influenced  the  tone 
of  tho  ago ;  their  doctrine*  effectually  disposed  of  the 
faulty  maxims  on  which  financial  affairs  bad  been  conducted 
since  the  days  of  Colbert,  and  prepared  men  to  see  the 
importanca  of  Turgot's  plana,  and  the  significance  of 
Kecker'a  Conine  retulu.  Lastly,  Jean  Jacques  Bonsaean,  Bow- 
the  clookmaker'a  aon  from  Geneva,  began  his  Mductive  "^"1* 
strains.  Muucian  and  sentimentalist,  he  hit  the  right  tone  "^^"^ 
for  the  pf)pular  ear ;  between  1759  and  17C3  he  publislied 
tho  Ifouvelle  UeloiUfiha  Contrai  Social,  apdthe  Smile;  tho 
Contrat  was  greedily  devoured  by  society,  high  and  low,  as  * 
a  revehition  of  a  new  code  of  politics,  in  which  lie  boldly 
aflinned  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  equality  of 
all  men,  all  being  bom  free.  His  £milt  was  on  attack  on 
all  exbting  ideas  as  to  education  :  nature  should  take  the 
place  of  the  schoolmaster  ;  and  tha  priest  and  philosopher 
shiiuld  alike  be  kept  aloof  from  the  training-grmind  for  men 
and  women, — for  Rousseau  was  oa  little  tolerant  of  tho 
Ensyclopedista  and  their  aclence  aa  of  the  Jesuits  and  their 
religion.   Lastly,  hii  UUmm  dcnli  with  the  moral  code  e( 
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uaokiad,  tabrnting  tnuy  ideu,  filled  witli  Dobls,  often 
impncticabla  HDtimenta,  and  leafing  tha  intmHiai  of 
dwtga  tnd  QtUM-tointy  eran  in  tboae  snbjeete  wbiclt  Memed 
IsMt  <^teD  to  difficulty.  He  appe^ed  to  meo'a  coMcieDce 
and  Mue  of  rigbt  againit  tbe  ruling  vices  and  selfish  im- 
moralitita  of  tbe  day ;  and  men,  seeing  these  glaring  erils 
aanetioned  bj  tbe  presence  of  the  priesthood,  if  not  hy  its 
p&rtieipatioo,  irannlj  adopted  the  new  ideasi  and  desired 
a  nridiition  la  morals  aa  much  as  to  nIi(ioD  or  poUtica. 
ft  WIS  iha  ooterr  of  nature  agftiDst  tbe  infinite  folaeneeiea 
of  B  ecmplex  ana  eormpt  aoote^.  The  gnat  MiuydojMU 
waa  nutnagecl  chi^y  by  D'Alembert  mA  Diderot;  the 
fonner  traced  its  gronnd  plan,  and  wrote'tbe  preface  and 
some  matbenatical  treatises,  while  tlie  latter  auperrised  it, 
and  acted  as  the  chief  editor.  The  general  tendency  ot^be 
work  was  to  attack  religion,  and  to  siA>stitnte  in  iU  place  the 
conclosioni  of  modern  science :  with  D'Al^mbert  and  Diderot 
worked  Helretius  the  materialist,  Uolbach,  Orimm,  Baynitl, 
and  Condorcst,  o(  whom  the  last  represents  that  pualoD  for 
uaa,  that  wamtb  of  heart  and  sentiment,  which  dnwa  him 
•ooMwhat  near  to  Roaaaean.  Among  tbe  great  writera  o( 
tiia  time  mut  not  be  onitted  tbe  barmoniona  Boffon, 
who  laid  before  his  countrymen  a  splendid  aketcb  of  the 
■iBtarial  world  and  of  the  craatares  that  inhabit  it.  It 
if  tlia  work  of  a  ^vt%  rather  than  of  a  acientific  student :  we 
tnd  a  counogony,  an  eloquent  picture  of  man  and  man's 
fellow-dwellera  on  the  globe, — if  written  with  trathfalneaa 
or  not  we  need  not  ask ;  at  any  rate,  with  skill  and  power 
he  enlargea  men's  horkon.  He  too  can  praise  Ood  in  bis 
woik^  an(l  in  so  doing  can  leaTe  the  eetablislied  beliefs  on 
one  side.  In  all  the  literature  of  the  age  we  see  new 
grounds  for  ipecalation  on  every  stage :  theology,  letten^ 
aeienesi,  natairal  history,  pelities*  conatitational  idaai^ 
nmali^,  all  alike  are  grappled  with  by  writera  who  ahtk* 
theaaelrea  clear  of  existing  tismmela.  Btgt^ng  in  a 
new  freedom,  tliey  familiarise  tbe  younger  generation  of 
France  witb  rerdntionary  ideas  in  arsry  line,  and  render 
tba  ooming  exploaion  more  complete  and  more  permpnent 
than  any  morement  that  the  world  has  seen  since  the  first 
preaching  of  the  gospel  to  mankind. 

At  the  close  ol  the  Seven  Yfsars'  War  the  Society  of  Jeiua 
was  on  its  trial  throughout  Europe.  The  Order  had  changed 
its  gronnd ;  it  bad  long  ruled  in  kings'  cunrte,  and  was 
paying  tbe  price  of  the  means  by  which  it  had  gained  ascen- 
deney  therein ;  it  had  become  both  rich  and  trouUestnne  to 
aooisty.  And  the  general  tendeneifls  of  tbe  timca  were 
againat  it ;  above  all,  it  inearred  tbe  deadly  boatUity  of 
t£oBa  mlightensd  ministers  who,  in  almost  every  conrt  of 
Europe^  ware  directing  the  new-born  energies  of  states. 
Soch  men  as  Pombal  in  Portugal  or  Choiseal  io  France 
could  not  but  resist  Jesuit  influences  which  dashed  with 
their  own,  whether  these  regarded  tbe  interests  of  courts 
or  tbe  welfare  of  peoples.  In  1762  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
influenced  largely  by  Kfadamo  de  Pompadour,  took  their 
affairs,  which  had  ^come  secular  enough,  into  ite  considera- 
tion, «Dd  decreed  that  the  Order  i^oold  be  abolished. 
Losis  XV.,  after  some  hesitation,  confirmed  their  deoaion 
in  1T64,  and  the  Order  waa  expelled  from  France.  It  u 
signiAcant  of  tbe  general  movement  of  the  period  that  the 
other  Catholic  power*  speedily  did  the  same,  until  in  1773 
Pope  Clement  XIY.  (Ganganelli)  finally  suppressed  the 
Order. 

Ou  the  death  of  Uadamo  de  Pompadour  in  1764,  Choi- 
seul  still  continued  to  hold  the  chief  direction  of  affairs. 
His  ministry,  besides  his  belated  foreign  policy  of  the  pade 
dr  /amiile,  was  noted  for  mors  than  one  solid  reform  ;  he 
reorgaaixed  the  army,  instituted  the  £ecle  militairt,  saw  to 
the  progress,  ao  far  as  he  could,  of  tba  navy,  eneooraged 
eolonixation,  and  tft  1768  anited  Corsica  to  France.  He 
npnmtod  tlia  philosophic  spirit  at  ecwrt,  in  antagoniam 


to  the  Jesuit  party,  and  the  favour  of  Madame  do  Pcnipa'tm.Ti. 
dour  more  than  neutralized  the  king's  dislike  to  htm, — for 
Louis  XV.  waa  very  jealous  of  any  interference  witb  the  one. 
branch  of  government  in  which  he  took  interest,  foreign 
affairs ;  and  in  these  Choisenl  was  ambitious,  if  not  very 
successful    So  things  went  on  till  1770,  when  a  new  mia 
tress  mode  the  ground  untenable  for  him.    Tho  lun-bon*  * 
beauty,  If adame  du  Barry,  was  the  t4>ol  of  all  intriguers,  Hadame 
and  gained  onbonndod  influence  over  the  woro-ont  king.  ^'^  Bany. 
ChoiMdl  and  the  Janseaiats.  who  had  enjoyed  a  brief  trao- 
quilti^  after  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  now  went  out  uf  favour ; 
the  parliaments,  which  Madame  de  Pompadour  had  used  and  ^ite  Bv> 
favoured,  were  exiled,  and  in  their  stead  came  a  new  ■y'tcmj^l^* 
of  administration  of  law.    The  old  purchsM  system,  which  oeon.  * 
gave  stability  to  tbe  parliamentat  and  dated  from  early  Bonr.' 
bon  timea,  was  swept  away,  and  royal  nominees  were  set  to 
ful£l|the  functions  of  the  parliaments.    It  waa  tbonght  that 
the  change  from  officials  by  purchase  to  officials  by  royal 
grace  would  be  welcome.   France,  htfireTer,  distrusted  them, 
and  aaidtbat  the  "gratuitous  justice"  so  much  vaunted, 
meant  nothing  but  injustice  guided  by  gratnitieB.' 

Louia  X  7.  lived  long  enough  to  see  vtn  first  partllion  of  Fartl- 
Foland  (1772),  that  great  blow  to  French  inflttences  in  the 
north  i  nor  could  his  interference  hinder  tbe  sigoature  cf 
the  peace  of  Katnardji  in  1774,  by  which  Russia,  supported 
by  England,  got  hold  of  the  Black  Sea  shores.  His  effort 
to  seize  the  Netherlands,  as  a  conoterpoise  to  these  rapid 
additions  to  the  strength  of  the  northern  powers,  ^'•'as  a 
complete  failure. 

In  the  same  year  1774  Louts  XV.  died, — died  as  be  hadBeatb  ot 
lived,  in  flagrant  vice.    His  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years^^*^ 
had  been  a  continual  mtsfortone  for  France.  >I>uring  the 
period  alia  la  briUiaot  only  in  her  literature,  and  even  than 
Ira  are  eoniciotis  of  lomethiag  unwholesome  and  unnatural. 

Some  years  before  this  tbe  dau[Aun  bad  died,  leaving  aThe  ehac<> 
young  eon,  Louis,  who  waa  married  in  1770  to  Marie  Ati-J^J^*** 
toinette^  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  ThisyoungxvL 
coujde,  handsome  and  well-meaning,  now  came  to  the  throne 
in  1774,  inheritors  of  the  terrible  destiny  which  Louis  XV, 
had  prepared  for  his  grandchildren.  He,  cold  and  selfish, 
had  foreseen  tbe  combg  tempest;  but  "it  will  lost  my 
time,"  he  said,  and  cared  no  more  about  it ;  he  felt  ft  tittle 
for  his  grandson  as  for  his  country.  In  the  midst  of  tbe 
scandals  of  tbe  conrt  Louis  XVL  bod  {nreserved  his  purity, 
and  witb  it  a  charming  aimplicity  which,  while  it  seemed 
likely  to  render  the  difficulties  of  bis  position  less,  seemed 
also  likely  to  aronsa  men's  sympathies  for  him,  and  find  him 
friends  in  need.  And  in  later  days,  when  he  deserved  it 
lees,  men,  even  while  they  struggled  against  him.  often 
fondly  called  him  "  their  good  king."  He  loved  his  people, 
as  a  good  deapot  might,  and  tried  to  mitigate  their  misery 
in  famtne-timea ;  bis  kindliness,  however,  was  but  weak< 
ness — bis  simplicity  stupidity ;  be  was  obstinate  and  yet 
not  firm ;  and  his  good  and  bad  qualities  alike  made  him 
incapable  of  grappUng  witb  the  new  phenomena  of  society 
which  broke  on  his  astonished  sight.  We  find  that  in  the 
most  thrilling  moments  of  hia  history,  bis  chief  anxiety  oftetf  ^ 
waa  how  he  might  get  ont  to  Ida  hounds.  Marie  Antoinette  Kaiie  i 
waa  a  vety  different  paraonagej  she  had  mucli  of  ^c'f^^  1 
mother's  high  spirit ;  ahewas  always  a  foreigner  in  France. 
Id  the  early  days  of  her  beauty,  when  all  Ficnchmen  were 
inclined  to  worship  chivalrously  at  her  feet,  she  shocked 
them  by  laughing  at  Usages  which  seemed  to  thcni  tbe 
ordinary  course  of  hature.  As  time  went  on  it  -Koa  plainly 
seen  that  she  came  between  the  king  and  his  tendencies 
towards  reform  ;  that  she  formed  &  conrt-pnrty  of  lier  own, 
made  and  unnude  ministers  with  no  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  France,  and  no  preferences  except  for  the  worse  over  the 
better  public  servants ;  that  ahe  more  than  neutralized  aU 
the  king's  ecooomieal  wishes,^and  was  extravagant  and  reck- 
-  ■        "  IX.  —  75 
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less ;  tliat  in  the  crisis  of  affairs  she  led  the  king  away  from 
bis  subjects,  and  taught  biu  to  rely  on  German  help.  And 
so,  while  the  virtues  of  Louis  XVI.  may  have  retarded  the 
revolutionary  outbreak  for  a  few  years,  his  weaknesses  and 
the  character  of  his  spouse  made  the  erentoal  explosion  all 
ths  more  complete  and  terrible. 

The  opening  of  the  reign  was  a  period  of  hope ;  sit  teemed 
to  go  10  well  The  king  and  queen  themselree  were  do 
common  mortals  :  so  young,  ao  innocent,  so  gracefal,  they 
formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  gloomy  selfishness  of  the 
put  And  roused  by  a  gleam  of  hope,  literature  itself  also 
passed  into  seotimeotal  idyls ;  the  court  was  itself,  idyllic ; 
at  the  Little  Trianon  the  king  and  queen  played  at  farm 
and  mill;  the  nnreadable  Benttmentalittes  of  Floriaa  were 
the  delight  of  Versailba ;  the  innocent  pictures  of  Geraner's 
pen  had  a  great  popularity  ;  the  days  of  Paul  and  Virginia 
were  not  far  off.  These  tlkings  occupied  and  deluded  the 
opper  world ;  the  middle  world  smiled  in  bitterness  over  the 
keenoatireaof  Beaomarchais ;  the  lower  world  starred  and 
ionud  uneasily  on  its  frozen  couch.  The  well-meant 
attempts  of  the  court  to  administer  charities,  **  to'  make 
little  alms  (nd  great  galas,"  as  Michelet  phrases  it,  only 
•nrred  still  more  to  irritate  the  discontented  crowd. 

At  first  all  seemed  well ;  the  ministers  of  Louis  XY., 
obscure  and  corrupt,  vanished ;  some  gleam  of  prosperity 
shone  on  agriculture,  and  the  court  was  inclinea  to  reduce 
the  disorders  of  finance.  No  able  statesman  could  the  king 
find  at  the  beginning ;  he  was  obliged  to  trust  to  M anrepas, 
•  fcirolous  and  incompetent  old  man,  who  did  the  state  one 
great  service,  for  he  led  Louis  XVL  to  entrust  the  finances 
to  Turgot.  Tnrgot  was  a  disciple  of  the  economists,  who 
had  worked  miracles  of  prosperity  as  intendant  of  the 
Limoges  district, — a  man  of  good  faith,  high  character,  and 
ability;  but,  like  many  others,  he  thought  that  what  seemed 
BO  simple  to  him  woiud  at  once  commend  itself  to  all,  and 
entirely  underrated  the  resistance  which  the  interested 
noblesse  and  the  court  itself  would  make  to  his  reforms. 
He  at  onee  proposed  his  remedies  for  the  evils  of  the  time, — 
the  only  true  remedies — economy  and  the  abolition  of  privi- 
lege.  The  state  should  spend  less,  and  should  draw  its 
■iippliM  fromoll  orders  of  men  alike.  To  the  court  and  the 
noblw  this  seemed  revolution  and  ruin ;  even  this  king  was 
startled.  Instead  of  supporting  his  minister  manfaUy,  he 
recalled  the  banished  parliaments,  and  thought  to  shelter 
himself  behind  the  law.  The  lawyer^  however,  special 
loven  of  nse  and  privilege,  fait  instinctively  that  Turgot 
was  their  foe ;  from  that  moment  bis  fate  was  'sealed.  A 
great  league  was  formed  against  him ;  the  powerful  help  of 
the  scandalous  pade  de  famine,  the  graia<ring  which  had 
been  establbhed  wiih  the  approval  and  participation  of 
Louis  XV.,  was  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  privileged  orders ; 
«  famine  ensued  in  1775,  and  lasted  three  years.  Louis 
XVL  was  frightened ;  all  seemed  to  be  against  him  ;  and 
at  lost  in  1776  he  dismissed  his  one  great  minister.  "Tur- 
got and  I  are  the  only  men  in  France  who  care  for  the 
people,"  was  the  king's  mournful  complaint  j  it  was  time 
that  the  people  riiould  begin  to  core  for  themselves, 

JTacques  Neeker,  an  ingeuons  Genevan  banker,  who 
seemed  to  have  the  art  of  creating  resources,  now  became 
finance  minister.  He  was  a  high-typed  charlatan,  who 
gnuped  no  principles,  tried  no  heroic  remedies,  but  thought 
only  how  to  make  credit  and  float  the  country  over  its  diffi- 
enltiesL  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  stgain  of  war  expeodi- 
tnre  was  added  to  his  other  burdens,  for  France  was 
moved  by  her  fate  to  take  part  in  the  American  struggle 
now  beginning.  Necker's  idea  was  that  he  might  stave  off 
the  imminent  bankruptcy  of  the  state  with  paper  and 
credit,  and  that,  to  be  sncocssful  in  this,  he  must  lay  tiie 
proper  foundations  of  credit,  knowledge  and  honesty  in 
dnliog.    With  this  end  hefim  him,  he  wished  from  tho 


beginning  to  issue  bis  CompU  rendu,  sod  thereby  to  IctMIMi 
Francs  know  how  she  really  stood  Tlds,  however,  be  coald 
not  at  first  carry  through,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow 
for  the  state  on  his  own  credit;  and  to  shift  as  be  beat 
might  .  People  trusted  him,  and  be  crossed  do  angry  and 
alarmed  interest ;  but  foe  the  American  war,  he  mi^t  hare 
held  ont  a  considerable  timei  The  war,  however,  was  grow- 
ing argent  At  first  it  hod  been  volunteer  worit;  for 
young  French  nobles,  fired  with  a  new  seal  for  liber^,  wttit 
over  to  support  tlie  colonists  in  their  struggle ;  and  thongh 
the  court  'at  first  was  afroid  of  war,  thanks  to  its  embarrass- 
ments, it  could  only  look  with  favour  on  this  new  seorpowef 
rising  up  to  counterbalance  the  overbearing  supremacy  of 
England.  The  most  noted  of  the  volunteers  was  the  Mar- 
tfut  de  Lafayette,  who  manned ^a  frigate  at  his  own  cost 
The  Saratoga  disaster  in  1777  made  more  active  measures 
necessary ;  the  Americans  were  enthusiastic,  and  France, 
pushed  by  tht  popularity  of  the  war  at  court,  made  a  trea^ 
of  alliance  and  trade  witJi  the  colouisu  early  in  1T7& 
Then  begun  a  great  maritime  struggle.  EaglsAd  declared 
war  on  France,  and  tried  to  raise  up  embarrassments  for 
her  in  Germany;  but  the  skilfal  dijuoniacy  of  Vc^[enms^ 
foreign  mioister  of  France,  arranged  the  peace  of  Teschenlbe 
(May  1779),  thereby  avoiding  a  great  European  war,  aod^^gj^ 
also,  in  all  probability,  securing  the  independence  of  the 
UnitedStates;  for  it  freed  France  from  anxiety  by  land,  and 
enabled  her  to  push  on  her  war  at  sea.  An  alliance  with 
Spain  against  I^gland  followed.  The  war  lasted  oboat  five* 
years,  and  was  marked  at  first  by  a  striking  revival  of  vigoor 
in  the  French  navy.  The  sea  fight  off  Ushant  (jul^  1778^ 
though  it  did  not  enable  the  French  admiral  D'OmUiea  to 
claim  an  actual  victoij,  had  revived  hcn»  and  confideBCS  in 
the  country.  The  war  was  waged  in  five  theatres, — in  tb» 
Channel,  at  Oihraltar,  in  Korth  America,  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  India.  The  French  attack  on  Gibraltar  in  1779 
was  entirely  foiled  by  the  strength  of  the  place  and  the 
ability  of  Elliot ;  the  threatened  descent  on  the  ikiglish 
shores  cams  to  nothing ;  in  the  West  Indies  D'Estsing  de- 
feated Admiral  Byron.  In  1780,  however,  the  En^iab 
roused  tfaemselres,  and  their  more  reat  strength  began  to 
appear,  Rodney  defeated  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet,  rdiev- 
ing  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  from  blockade ;  then  sowing  foe 
the  West  Indies^  he  helped  (he  English  canae  against  thf 
insurgent  colraists  and  tb^  friends..  At  this  tinie  a  new 
and  powerful  engine  was  set  in  motion  sfiinst  England;  if  . 
was  in  1780  that  the  system  of  the  Aimed  Nen&ality,  inTheaM 
which  French  diplomacy  bad  a  hand,  was  proclaimed  byj^StT 
Catherine  IL  of  Bussia.  Freedom  of  navigation  for  all  was^^' 
asserted.  England  hod  insisted  on  visiting  neutral  sbipe, 
and  on  bonfiscating  aU  warlike  manitions;  she  definej 
these  by  a  long  list  of  articles  possibly  useful  to  a  bdli* 
gerent,  such  as  timber  or  iron,  ont  of  which  ships  could  be 
built  The  contention  of  the  empress  wss  that  the  flag 
protects  the  caigo ;  also  that  nentral  ships,  if  escorted  by 
a  neutral  war  ship,  are  free  from  riaitation,  and  that  a 
"  paperUoekode," — that  is  a  blockade  annoancod  Imt  not 
supported  a  snffident  force, — ^is  not  to  be  neogniaed  as 
real  France  Frassio,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  B««dli^  tha 
kingdom  of  tiie  Two  SidUes,  Austria,  all  adhered  to  tlu 
Bussian  proclamation,  and  equipped  armed  ships  to  assert 
this  new  and  liberal  maritime  code.  When  Holland  also 
joihed  the  other  states,  England  at  once  declared  war  on 
her.  and  crushed  her  without  mercy.  As  an  immediate 
result,  the  French  navy  seemed  to  secure  the  ascendant  in 
every  quarter.  De  Grasse  defeated  Howe  in  the  Weel 
Indies,  and  sailed  thence  to  support  Washington  and 
Bochambeau  against  Lord  Comwallis.  The  oombtnatioo 
was  thoroughly  sncceasfal,  ending  in  the  famous  capitulation 
of  York  Town  (October  1781),  which  indicstsd  tlMt  tte 
struggle  between  Englsnd  and  W  cdmiics  most  •ooo  mi 
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u  tlu  diiieomfitore  of  th»  mother-coantrf.  Id  1763,  htm- 
fifvc,  thingi^Memed  to  go  bettor  with  England :  in  lodia 
'a&ki  looked  bri^ter;  Rodney  defeated  De  Qnaae  off 
'^Batatea  in  the  Antillea  ;  Gibraltar  held  oat  firmly,  though 
'  Uiaoroa  had  fallen.  Later  in  the  year  England  made  peace 
wiGh  the  ooloniata,  and  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  ;  it  was  felt  that  the  new  Bockingfaam  min< 
istiy.  wontd  be  willing  to  make  peace  with  France.  And 
France,  tnaeh  si  abe  had  distinsaisbed  heraelf  in  the  war, 
was  too  much  exbaoitad  to  viah  to  poah-  it  farther.  The 
•ea-riglrtc  of  Earope  had  been  Maerttd  againat  England ; 
Ametkn  had  Beearad  her  freedom j  Fiance  had  played* 
4>rilliant  part,  with  one  band  protecting  Holland,  and  with 
the  other  giring  independeDce  to  the  United  Sutn ;  she, 
too,  was  quite  ready  for  peaca  In  September  1783  the 
tiea^  of  Versailles  was  signed  between  France,  England, 
and  Spain.  England  restored  to  Holland  the  main  part  of 
lier  conqoest*,  ceded  Minoroa  and  Florida  to  Spain,  and 
to  France  her  Indian  poaseoaiocu,  confirming  also  the  atipa- 
lation  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  respecting  Dnnkirk.  On  the 
nme  day  England  aiho  solenuily  rect^nixed  the  indapend- 
jKice  of  the  yonng  repuUtc  of  the  West 

VnoM  came  oot  of  the  war  with  mnch  hoooar  on  all 
lunda;  aa  ohaminon  of  liberty  abroad,  as  founder  of  n- 
pnUie^  aa  apoatle  of  new  Idau^  aha  eoold  aoanely  be  tz- 
peetad  to  feel  a  atronger  attachment  than  before  fw  her  own 
da^tio  monard^.  The  contrast  was  tU  against  the  old 
r^igune^  and  the  heavy  debts  inenrred  in  carrying  on  the 
war  had  adde4  greatly  to  the  embartaasments  of  the  crown. 
Moreover,  Nacker  was  gone^  He  had  struggled  hard 
against  the  inherent  difficulties  of  his  position  and  the  per- 
aistent  hostility  of  the  court ;  at  last  he  had  persuaded  Louis 
XVL  to  let  him  issne  his  balance  sheet,  the  famous  CompU 
ra>d»,  early  in  1781.  The  document,  afterwards  shown 
to  be  erroneous  on  the  side  of  bop<^  was  an  offence 
to  the  QMnding  classes,  an  avanlt  on  their  pririlege,  a 
kind  of  act  of  treason  in  their  eyes ;  that  the  king  should 
fcaip  MeoDBt^  and  hij  tbom  befon  hit  paople,  waa  in 
their  viav  aemdalovs;  from  tho  moment  it  appeared 
Naeker'a  fats  waa  aealed.  The  CompUntti^  wis  more  clear 
than  oonHndng;  it  made  ont  aa  actual  ntplus  of  ten 
minion  linea ;  and  Keeker  lusted  that,  aeMOg  this,  coo- 
fldenea  would  recover,  and*  like  a  pn^ieey  ^  good,  the 
CompU  rmd.*  would  then  aoeomplish  it*  own  statements  and 
make  a  s(^  snrplna.  For  Franco  in  theae  yeata  luui  eer^ 
tainly  been  growing  riehisr  and  attonger ;  the  dntiea  on  ob- 
^ecte  of  consumption  had  increased  two  million  lines  a 
year  ;  and  Arthur  Toung  declared  that  **ia  theae  late  days 
the  adnne*  iA  mariluna  onmneroe  has  been  more  rapid  in 
Fnaeatium  in  Bnglaiid.  Oommarea  hw  doabled  in  twenty 
yean."  KaekwhadthwaloraasoimdbBBiato  go  on  J  bnt 
the  ooart  ewdd  not  eodnre  life  on  audi  terms,  and  in  May 
1781  h«  had  to  rsaign  office.  From  this  time  the  queen's 
iofliieoea  waa  omnipotent  over' the  feeble  king.  She  mled 
nrith  a  anecession  ol  obaenre  and  incompetent  ministers, — 
firat  7oU  de  Floury,  then  D'Ormesson,  who,  when  he  ra- 
sped office,  left  only  abont  £\.  4,400  in  the  treasury,  after 
having  borrowed  nearly  ^14,000,000  aterling  in  two  yean 
and  a  halt  Theae  ^en  were  followed  by  the  "  ladies'  minis- 
ter,"— the  Fonqnet  of  tiiat  age,  even  aa  Necker  hod  been  ite 
tLaw^ — Calonne,  the  "  enchurter,"  t}ie  "  model  mimatar,"  u 
the  court  ahrled  bin.  He  inmd  "two  little  baga  of  gold, 
'  'widi  ISOO  mum  In  eadi,  in  the  nyal  traaanry,"— «  rather 
flli^  foundation  to  b^n  npou.  "Tlaia  was,*  Im  aaya, 
"uaithar  moD«y  nor  credit ;  the  carmit  dAls  of  tha  crown 
won  tPKasnse,  ineome  pledged  far  in  advanoa,  the  re- 
■BurcaB  diiad  it[^  public  property  Taluelesi^  Hie  eoin  of  the 
raabn  impoverished  and  wiudrawn  from  oiroabtioD — the 
whole,  in  a  word,  on  the  very  verge  of  baakfoptey."  His 
id«  WM  to  DUttA  natteca  by  »  giqr      profoH  axpanditnra ; 
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the  queen  should  have  whatever  she  wanted ;  "  waste  is  the  IWJT. 
truealmS'giTiugof  kings"  again  became  a  sttte-maxim;  and. 
all  Aings  should  go  on  merrily,  from  minute  to  minuta  So 
the  great  annual  deficit  oootinaed  unchecked,  bi  the  autumn 
of  1786  Calonne  himself,  in  spite  of  his  lively  expedients 
and  "  gaiety  of  hear^"  as  he  dragged  the  nation  to  its  ruin, 
was  forced  to  admit  that  the  finances  were  in  a  hopeless 
state.  He  seemed  to  think  Uiat  the  privileged  orders, 
which  bsd  so  praised  and  petted  him,  would  be  flexible  to 
ODO  they  knew  to  be  their  friend,  and  itdoeed  Louis  XTI 
to  call  an  aaaembly  of  notablea  in  1787,  before  whom  he 
laid  the  atato  of  the  finaneaa  and  Ua  proposals  for  reform. 
For  forty  years  finance  had  been  steadily  going  wrong ;  the 
deficit,  which  began  in  1739,  was  a  million  and  a  third  per 
annum  in  1764 ;  was,  even  in  Mecker'e  days,  welt  over  two 
millions ;  by  1786  hod  increased  to  more  than  six  milliona 
and  a  hsif ;  the  best  estimate  Calonne  ooold  make  for  1787 
involved  a  deficit  of  five  million  pounds.  Since  yeckerkad 
come  to  power  the  total  loans  had  amounted  to  fifty  ntillion 
pounds.  Calonne,  with  irresistible  force,  argued  from  thia 
that  the  ruin  of  the  privileged  claasea  impended.  The 
argnmeot  waa  ao  unpleasant  thU  they  would  not  see  it 
He  proposed  that  the  iaUlt,  or  land-tsjc,  should  be  levied 
equally  on  all ;  that  the  odiona  right  of  wrvj*,  which  took 
the  peaaant'a  Isbour,  and  brought  him  under  suttjeetiou  to 
the  lordi  tlie  inteodut,  and  the  money-lender,  alio  ahonld 
be  swept  away;  that  there  should  be  free  trade  in  grain,  ao 
that  .another  jpadt  da  Aaiuw  might  be  impoaaible,  and  diat ' 
all  restrietions  ea  tranto  should  be  abolished.  The  notablea 
replied  with  one  voice  (for  th^  wen  all  man  (rf  the  privi- 
leged orders)  that  they  would  none  of  it  So  Calonne  fell* 
astonished  at  tlie  ingratitude  of  his  friends.  Another  qneen'a 
nomiuee,  the  iooompetent  Oudinal  Lom^e  de  Brienne, 
succeeded  him.  The  anger  of  the  people  against  the  queen 
and  her  hiends  grew  daily  hotter ;  and,  though  she  was 
abeolutely  gnilUeas  in  the  matter,  the  scandal  of  tite  iliawimd 
necklace  atoiy  in  1780-1786  oeewed  to  give  Miat  to  the 
popular  discontent  againsl  bar.  She  wu  friwinui  and  ex- 
travagant,  and  without  the  ali^tsat  feeliBf  lar  the  Freoch 
nation ;  her  love  of  amnsemeut  easily  Isa  people  to  take 
the  wont  view  of  all  ahe  did  :  she  wM  identified  in  thrir 
uiinda  with  offence  foreign  taatevnd  interests,  and  cre- 
dited with  Francl^morals  at  tiMlr  wont 

Tlie  accession  to  the  ministry  of  Lomtoie  de  Brienne  waa  lflmlste7 
the  h^[inning  of  the  end  M  the  monarchy.  He  found  t,i<di^'»- 
once  that  he  must  prea*  on  the  privileged  claasea  Calonne'syrtwp*- 
proposala ;  and  partial  formed  afresh, — on  the  one  side  the 
king,  ^e  queen,  tmA  the  minister,  supported  by  some  of 
the  noblesse ;  oC  the  other  the  duke  of  Orleans,  already 
beginning  tot^  an  active  and  uninous  part  in  affairs,  tlte 
main  bnlk  «^  the  noUea,  and  the  parliament  of  Paria ;  the 
lawyers  wwt  with  them  in  defending  privile^  Below 
tiiem  att  wen  the  starving  and  angry  people ;  lu  front  of 
tliem  the  yawning  deficit  ^e  queen  and  her  minister 
thoog^t  to  save  the  ancient  monarchy  by  abandoning  the 
noMesasL  To  the  jteopK  however,  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
a  question  of  one  or  other,  but  of  their  own  claims  and 
lighte  against  botL  No  doubt  the  general  bnlk  of  the 
people  would  have  welcomed  a  king  who  would  nform 
loyally;  Louis  XVL,  unfortunately,  for  ell  his  honesty 
and  well-meaning  wishes,  was  not  strong  enough  to  face 
the  diffiooltiee  befon  him. 

In  Anguat  1787  the  king  held  a  great  ftf  <f<  Juttw^t^nt 
or  personal  viaitatioit  of  the  pariiameo^  to  anforea 
Kgistntion  of  hia  edicts^  and  after  he  had  thna  orer^xTL 
borne  ite  opposition,  he  exiled  that  teamed  body  to  Troyea. 
Though  the  edicts  were  for  a  atamp-tax  and  for  the  equal 
diatribnttm  of  the  laud-tax,  the  popular  voice  went  with 
the  parliament ;  for  the  mon  ambitions  and  active  spirite 
would  not  accept  M  nffineiittha  reforms  rwommended  brj 
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th*  qaeoD'a^ariy.  Tluir  tamper  vu  Iieeonbg  cUutgerooi ; 
the  Ung*!  Mtiott  wu  oonudared  arbitrary ;  tbe  people  of 
Ferie  still  deemed  tbe  parliemeDt  their  frietad.  Bafore 
being  exiled,  die  perlitment  hod  ottered  the  word  whiob 
wu  daetioed  to  bring  things  to  a  head.  In  deeUring  their 
foroad  rq;wtntion  illi^  and  Toid,  thqr  had  ^tad,  in 
th^  anxietr  to  eaeapa  Oe  new  impQattkm  ct  the  equalind 
"  tailla,"  that  tha  Statea^and  ahmaeonld  lagdljinqnae 
toxea,  a  doetrioii  antixtaiutely  Qoknowa  ia  Franaa  for  many 
aentariea  The  whole  natton  heard  the  vfwd,  and  hamt 
with  emotion  that  the  anoieDt  monanbx  had  long  been  an 
QKirper.  ThrooghoQl  the  kingdom  now  roae  op  a  cry  for 
the  oonrocatioD  of  the  Statea-GeneraL  THn  one  clearly  knew 
what  they  were  or  how  they  wonid  work  ;  tbe  laet  meeting 
of  thow  angust  bodiee,  178  yeaia  bock  (1614),  had  broken 
op  in  ooofoaioa ;  of  the  organtsition,  procodore,  and  powen 
of  the  Eitatee  no  one  could  qieak  with  certainty.  Nevetthe- 
len,  at  the  moment  th^  eeemed  to  offer  hopee  trf  a  eolntiao 
ii  ptaeeing  difSeoltiae;  and  at  laet  the  Unfc  with  much 
nloctaaoe,  promited  that  ttej  ahoold  ha  eaUed  together 
Mthin  five  yeara 

Tha  pariiunent  waa  fhan  neallad  to  Fferla ;  and  tha  king 
held  a  "  royal  aittinit'*  a  difftoant  thing  frmn  du  offenure 
\l  dijutliee,  and  exponnded  to  the  lawyen  hia  nawa  ae  to 
A)  poridon  of  afbiia.  Ominooa  were  hie  worda,  fur  they 
frond  that  he  bad  no  inaight  into  the  great  qaeationa 
leethin^  and  that  be  dong  tn  a  dull  and  obstinate  way  to 
the  traditiona  of  the  andent  monarchy.  He  showed  France 
that  he  meant  to  deal  in  a  narrow  and  hostile  qiirit  with 
the  States-General,  and  that  he  reeerred  to  himaelf  In  all 
.batten  the  nltimate  decision.  Lastly,  he  offered  for  their 
n^atratioD  two  adiet%  framed,  one  might  thinly  specially 
to  aftont  his  haam^ — Uu  fint  (in  opposition  to  the 
piwiona  dectafatioo  <rf  the  pariiamant)  aathoriiiag  loans  to 
tha  frightfol  amount  of  430,000,000  lirree  (X16,800,O00) ; 
the  other  ordering  the  reatoradon  of  Protestants'  to  their 
oiril  rigbla.  Then  tbe  dnka  of  Orleans,  great-grandson  of 
tbe  regent  Philip,  protested,  and  the  parliament,  en- 
conraged-  by  hia  example,  declarod  that  the  ediota  had 
been  registered  bj  force.  Orieans  waa  exiled;  and  the 
ferment  in  Paris  uid  throng  Franoe  became  extreme. 

The  Btra^le  between  court  and  parliament  grew  bitter ; ' 
the  parliament  declared  UUrtt  de  cachet  to  be  illegal,  and 
tArmed  that  the  queen's  inflnenee  was  the  canee  of  die 
pieaent  evils.  The  eonrt-pactj  in  rqoinder  pn^iQpad  to 
aatablish  a  plenary  conri  for  the  reoiitradoa  of  edict  The 
parliament  protastad,  and  poaed  itaeU  as  defencUr  of  tha 
Uherties  of  Fraoea.  Th^  were  forthwith  shorn  bf  mnoh  of 
their  power,  and  their  function  of  r^^tration  taken  away. 
Hie  local  parliammta  thronghont  France  Were  treated  in 
like  m Miner,  and  it  is  from  this  drcnmstance  that  one  of  tbe 
most  tremendous  orgaoiadons  of  the  Serolndon  took  its 
risSk  Ramonstranta  traTsUed  up  to  Paris  from  different 
centres, — among  others  from  uie  Breton  parliament  nf 
Rennee, — to  protest  againat  the  high-handed  action  of 
the  court  Tbe  Bretons  formed  themselTss  into  a  club, 
which,  having  headqnarten  in  the  dd  Jacobin  eouTent  in 
tha  St  Honortf  street,  soon  ehaaged  its  name  from  die 
Keton  Otth  to  tha  JaooUn  CXnb,  and  hecama  tha  home 
of  the  moet  advaDoed  r^Uieaniam. 

Things  now  went  eran  worse.  The  <4d  ptuU  dsfamim*, 
which  tihe  hnmanity  of  the  king  had  k^  down,  agun  began 
ita  balefol  operations ;  the  disorders  of  finance  went  on  ; 
there  waa  no  money  with  which  to  carry  on  the  government 
Brienne,  at  laet  driven  to  despair,  induced  the  king,  in  spite 
of  the  queen's  strong  opposition,  to  convoke  the  Statee. 
Genml  for  the  6th  May  1789.  Boon  after  this,  anable  to 
face  the  difSeuLtiee  of  finance^  and  having  tried  in  vain  a 
kind  of  concealed  bankruptcy,  he  gave  way  and  sent  in  hia 
nsignation.   Naekar  waa  neaUad.   Tha  wiatar  Ot  I76ft- 


1789  was  terrible— eepeoially  in  Psrie;  aadaU  FraaaawiimB. 
excited  by  distreea  and  hope^  The  capital  awarmed  withi>titrf« 
inoomera  from  the  country  districts  round;  ever  ainoa  thatoPsifL 
great  hailstorm  of  July  1788,  when  the  erops  iqte  for  the 
aiokle  Iiad  been  deetioyed  in  all  tbe  best  corn-growing  die- 
triet  of  Fcanoa^  the  district  round  Pane,  crowds  of  de^>e^ 
ate  cooDtry  fdk  had  been  pressing  ia  *  AH  this  warn 
floate  liboat  Paris,' aan  M.  Taioe, "  ia  engulfed  thatiin,  m 
hi  •  gnat  aaiwer,  the  honest  poor  and  the  ertadntl  tUo ; 
soma  seek  work,  some  beg,  all  {MtnrI  abont»  a  My  to 
hunger  and  the  runumtt  of  tbe  atreels.  Vnt  oOwb  Mts 
that  a  large  number  of  rinister  looking  man  pass  tta 
barriera  inwaAa"  ..*.'<  lite  general  espset  ot  tha  mob 
cliangee;  it  oontaina  now  a  qnanti^  of  atinngen  frui 
all  parts  of  the  country,  mostly  in  tags,  aimsd  with  great 
sticks,  whose  very  look  is  menacing."  Vagabonds,  niggsd 
fellows,  many  almoet  naked,  with  appallmg  faces — beinp 
one  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  by  dayli^t, — a 
frightfol  physiognony,  a  hideous  atUra*  Such  ia  the 
im[«aaaini  left  ^  tha  crowd  of  lefogees  and  others  who 
swarmed  ia  die  lower  districts  «f  Ffttis;  this  ia  Oa 
roa^  material  oat  of  wUeh  the  Fkrislaa  and  daeiain 
element  in  tha  Revolution  will  be  mtda  The  Government 
thnnght  UtUe  of  this  for  the  time  ;  the  Statee^enetal  were 
to  meet  not  in  ^ria  but  at  Versailles,  under  the  ebadow  of 
the  monarchy;  Fari%  long  neglected  and  dialiked  by  the 
Uage  of  Fnoee,  was  1^  ont  of  tbair  ealeolatiODa  at  this 

mOBMBt 

IV,  Tn  BiroLvnoir, 

We  are  oome  to  tbe  verge  of  the  Fnneh  BMolatioB,Tbs 
which  surpeaees  all  other  reTOlntkns  ^  world  haa  sasa  ie^?^ 
ita  completeness,  the  higeneee  tl  its  thsatrt^  tha  long  pn-tfam. 
pantion  for  i^  the  enunciation  1^  it  of  new  poiali  of  view 
IB  piditiea,  ita  awift  degradation  mto  imperiaJiam,  Ua  bfln. 
ence  co  the  modem  hiatory  of  Eun^    It  hss-  bean  truly 
said  that  France  had  for  centuries  been  pnparing  iat  it, 
for  centuries  she  would  feel  the  effects  of  it    The  impaiisl- 
ism,  which  has  travened  and  marred  its  doe  devek^men^ 
bee  peritaps  already  passed  away— ita  destmetin  woA  is 
over ;  die  repoblic  undar  which  IVtnoe  now  Una  may  bo 
the  taming  point  of  European  history. 

For  all  revolutions  thwe  are  nasdsd  first  a  bvoonhlsCsasMtC 
eoneurrenoe  of  external  circnmstaooss, — such  as,  in  Ff»Dcs,2JJJ^ 
the  character  of  Lonia  XVL  aneeeeding  after  hia  gnadlsAer, 
tha  antirBational  temper  of  Ua  ebnr^  tha  ontbnak  of  Oo  * 
Amarieaa  Wir  of  Libsntion,  dw  ferment  of  modem  idsH 
In  an  the  eoontries  of  Hon^  Kex^  thwa  moat  be  a 
"sMuen  inar^mm,'  a  futh  of  IntMod  conviction  whidi 
will  streogthCn  men  to  face  death  for  their  causa,  because 
their  minds  are  lifted  above  common  life  and  ita  trivial 
affaire ;  this,  too,  existed  in  France^  and  cannot  be  under- 
rated es  a  motive  power.  Sometimes  partial  and  narrow, 
yet  slways  generous  end  warm,  was  the  enthnnasm  of 
younger  Franoe  for  the  "  principles  of  '89  " :  the  eqoali^ 
of  all  men  before  the  Uw  and  fur  the  burdens  of  citixenship^ 
the  exoeOence  of  virtue^  the  sovereign^  of  tbe  pe(^|>la^  obed* 
ieneoto  the  low,  dw  bloaaingi  of  freedom  of  panoo,  praa^ 
Hid  belief,— dien  and  the  luce,  af terwwds  embodied  m  tfco 
Didaralien  dt»  droit$  4»  fhxmms,  were  great  eagiaai  wUA 
eet  the  Bevolntion  moving  and  directed  its  general  oouraa. 
Joined  with  diese  ideas,  which  cannot  rsadt  down  to  all, 
then  most  be  a  general  feeling  of  mieety,  <ypraaaion, 
wrong.  This  the  scandals  of  finance  administnction,  the 
despair  of  frequent  famines,  the  grievous  inddenee  tA  the 
eorv6t  and  other  ancient  servicee,  tbe  inabQity  to  get  away 
from  the  eoil  or  to  rise,  largely  enppUed.  Uoreover,  the 
dive^[enoe  of  claeses,  which  in  France  had  long  beec 
inoraasinft  was  snch  as  to  eodangar  in  Uself  the  stabiK^ 
of  aodefr.   Tb*  older  cread^  too^  van*4yiBg  dowa  iitf 
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m        tiuir  oibtn.  and  liad  loat  the  pewsr  to  tronia  eatbatiaaa ; 

trhS*  tbt  BtHiiant  franairork  of  long  won-ont  ioatitntioaa 
atil)  tneamberad  all  tha  land,  and  with  thsir  daad  waiglit 
praaiad  bmd  down.  Selfiahoaas  aboT*,  hjrpoeruy  in  faith, 
muaiy  btlow, — thoM  tlttnga  donandad  vocal  leadaia  (or 
attack,  and  th«  leaden  were  not  wanting — thaj  wera  fliat 
the  great  writers,  end  afterwarda  the  'chiab  whon  the 
Tiolenee  of  the  time  threw  to  the  anrfaca. 
Tli«  Europe  had  long  been  nnoaey ;  the  "  benerolent  daapoti " 

had  tried  their  otoiMt  (or  tbe  people  and  against  privilege  ; 
moaa^.  enlightened  miniitera  aeenied  to  thenuelTca  to  be  carry- 
ing oat  the  principlea  of  Richelien ;  they  fonght  agaioat 
Qoatom  and  inititationa,  iitiUting,  wei^cning,  eTon  tarera- 
ing  diam.  And  yak  in  all  tiuf  acarcoly  ncogaiud  the  'ax- 
iatMica  of  Denweney,  of  »  paopla  which  wmld  be  baaid, 
and  would  take  the  fbriqiOBiidaeo  in  Uia  raarrangamattk  ei 
Earopa.  While  the  monarcbe  who  aaid  of  their  btuineaa 
with  Jooaph  IL,  *'  Ceil  iTtlrt  royUUte,'  were  lerelltng 
privilege  or  chnriA  immnDitiee,  disnuMing  parliamenti  or 
eriling  Jeaoiti  with  a  view  to  niaiog  their  own  authority, 
they  little  knew  that  they  thenuelvea  were  in  danger.  For 
the  new  democracy  changed  tha  centre  and  place  of  eova- 
rei^ty,  and  while,  ae  Ds  Tocqaeville  aajra,  "  it  awept  away 
the  feodal  inatituliona  |pd  replaced  then  with  a  locial-aad 
IKtUtical  order,  more  aoiform  and  aiiAple^  and  baaed  ou  the 
•qoality  of  the  coadUion  of  all "  it  waa  abo  eure  pro- 
fonndly  to  modi(y  the  viewi  of  Earope  u  to  tha  position 
-  of  tha  nonareh,  aa  to  tha  headahip  and  aovereignty  in  a 
nation.  And  die  great  change  began  in  France,  not  beeaoae 
aho  waa  mure, 'but  portly  b«caiiae  ahe  waa  lees  oppreeaod 
than  tier  neighbonn.  In  compariioa  with  the  German, 
the  French  peaaant  had  many  aidvantagea, — there  was  leaa 
serfage,  there  were  more  peaaant  proprietors.  "  This,"  aaid 
Arthur  Yoang  in  1 768,  "  ii  tha  mildeat  goremmant  of  any 
considerable  country  in  Europe,  our  own  excepted."  This 
milder  atate  of  things  mode  meif  mora  capable  of  indig-' 
nation  against  the  injustice  they  could  feet ;  the  most 
crushed  do  not  feal  tha  uoat ;  they  ara  helpleea,  ignorant ; 
bnt  when  men  have  begnit  to  rha  and  to  OBdsiatand,  then 
they  grow  dangerona  to  Ui«r  masters.  '  The  vety  attempts 
made  by  benevolence  in  high  place  to  succour  the  misery 
of  the  people  roused  tlieir  anger  against  their  lords, — a  point 
to  whith  Do  Tocqueville  dedicates  a  whole  chapter,  entitled 
/'CommentonsouleTalapeiipleen  voulantlesouhiger."  In 
a>ldition  to  this  we  most  remember  that  the  Revolution 
found  much  to  forward  it  in  the  brightness  o(  the  Frencli 
tem[>erameDt.  The  simple  principles  it  preached,  with 
accompanying  appeals  to  virtue  and  patriotism,  at  once 
commended  themselves  to  a  people  fearfully  ignorant,  yet 
unnsnally  intelligent  and  lively.  In  their  strength  and 
thair  weaknaaa  alika  the  French  people  were  singularly 
wall  fitted  to  be  the  heralds  of  the  new  conditions  of 
'  political  life  in  Europe.  ' 

The  Early  in  17S9  all  France  was  bnsy  with  the  elections  to 

^1^^^  the  States.Oeneral,  and  in  drawing  ap  the  cakuri,  or  papers 
ef  iw.  (p^evances.    From  the  moment  of  the  king's  edict  (8tb 

August  1788),  convoking  the  Statea-Geoeral,  discussions  hod 
gone  OD  with  growing  eagerness  as  to  their  proper  consti- 
tution and  form.  Some  urged  the  pattern  of  the  English 
Ctmstitutiou  ;  others  wished  for  the  forms  of  I6I4;  others 
pointed  out  tha  increased  importance  of  the  third  Eetate 
la  nnmben  and  wealth.  It  wae  aeen  that  the  Estate 
which  in  fact  would  bo  called  on  to  pay  almost  the  whole 
asm  to  be  raised  must  have  greater  strength  than  the 
|irecedciit  of  1C14  couMgive  it  Bankruptcy  stared  the 
court  m  the  face ;  the  king  only  called  the  Estates  together 
because  the  fiDancei  were  in  a  frightful  condition ;  he  openly 
sets  this  forward  as  the  chief  reason  for  their  convocation. 
A  demand  accordingly  arose  for  two  things :— first,  that  the 
.  thir^  Estate  ahoald  be  composed  of  aa  many  merabon  H 


the  other  two  ordare  eombiiwd ;  aeoondly,  that  the  three  nm. 
ocden  ihoald  debate  and  *ote  by  head,  la  one  ehanber. 
It'  waa  urged  on  thia  hand  that  thns  only  could  thoao 
defend  themeelvee  who  woold  have  to  pay  the  taiaa;  on 
the  other  liaad,  that  to  ait  in  one  ehamber  wnuld  be  a 
daagarona  innovation,  and  that  a  m^ority  of  the  third 
Eetate  wotild  eat  the  nnprivilegad  pubUo  above  the  privi- 
leged  few.  -  1}is  pariiament  of  Paris,  with  its  lawyer-like 
pnferance  for  precedent  over  justice^  and  its  incapacity  to 
discern  tha/real  issues  before  it,  warmly  supported  Uie  lattej 
view,  and  urged  the  king  to  follow  the  nilea  of  1614,  The 
popiUarity  they  had  np  fa>  that  time  rather  nndeservedlj 
etgoyed  waa  deatroyed  in  a  moment ;  it  was  aaan  now  that 
the  lawyers  wen  aa  earnest  for  privilege  aa  the  net  A 
coDToeatiMi  o<  netaUea,  chiefly  membera  of  the  privilegod 
orderly  to  nle  the  fonn  of  procedure,  In  spite  <«  Neekerii ' 
afforta,  ani^twtad  the  views  of  the  parliament  The  matter 
grew  warm ;  tha  princes  of  the  blood,  Artois  and  Cond4 
and  the  others,  who  hod  .supported  the  queen  in  all  herfollies,' 
added  their  remonstraucee  in  tlie  some  direction;  tha^ 
popnlar  ferment  spread  all  the  more,  and  Necker  becamo 
the  idol  of  the  people.  By  his  influence  the  king  waa 
indnoed  at  last  to  issue  an  edict  to  the  eS'eet  that  there 
should  be  in  all  full  a  thousand  deputise  to  the  Statea- 
Oeoml,  made  up  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and 
that  then  ahonld  be  aa  many  dopatiaa  of  ua  third  Estate 
aa  of  tha  otbar  two  combined.  Aa  to  the  one^chamber  qne»> 
tion  the  decree  waa  oilent  In  former  States-Oeneral  the 
third  Estate  hod  usually  sent  more  than  either  of  the  othen  ; 
in  thoae  of  1560  the  Uiird  Estate  had  much  exceeded  tike 
other  two  cnnbined,  eo  that  thia  great  eoncessioQ  waa  little 
more  than  a  continuance  of  ancient  use.  It  was  also  de* 
cided  that  the  election  should  be  by  a  double  process.  The 
electota,  in  number  about  three  millions,  were  limited  by  no  tbe 
property  qtialification ;  it  was  a  kind  of  simple  household 
suffrage  in  the  country  districts,  each  200  hearths  choosing*'^'™*' 
two  repnaentativea,  and  ao  on ;  in  the  towna  two  delegatea 
for  eadi  100  inbabltanli,  and  ao  on  apwards, — ao  that  the 
towns  ehoee  twice  aa  many  primary  delegatea  as  the  eonntix 
districts  did  for  their  nombeta.  These  delegatea  from 
buliwicks  and  towns  were  empowered  to  meet  in  the  chief 
town  of  each  province,  there  to  draw  ap  their  eahttrt^  and 
to  chooee  from  their  own  body  the  persona  who  should 
proceed  with  the  grievances  in  buid  to  VersaiUae  as  memheia 
of  tbe  third  EsUte. 

Hie  electiona  to  the  first  Estate,  the  clergy,  returned  291  The 
members, — 48  archbiahopa  and  bishops,  35  abbte  ""^ofSie"* 
canons,  208  parish  priests ;  these  latterwere  largely  in  favonr^gtatea. 
of  liberty,  and  when  the  time  came  supported  the  third  Estate 
in  ita  atroggle,  while  the  bishops  ai^  hi{[ber  dergy  mostly 
wsnt  wiib  ue  privileged  orders.  The  second  Estate,  the 
nuUesse^  returned  in  all  270  [wrsons,  one  prince  of  tha 
blood,  28  magistrates,  241  "gentlemen"  or  holdera  of 
noble  fiefa.  lie  amallness  of  their  total  is  due  to  the  proud 
abstention  of  the  Breton  nobles.  There  were  among  them  a 
few  who  sympathiied  with  the  popular  movement, — at  their  • 
head  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  third  Estate  was  composed 
of  557  members,  nearly  half  of  them  barristers,  and  almost 
all  united  in  defence  of  tha  country  against  privilege.  Tha 
eahieri  of  all  the  orders,  the  third  no  less  than  the  othera, 
breathed  a  very  moderate  spirit  Almost  all'spoke  warmly 
and  hopefully  of  tlie  king, — all  expressed  respect  for  the 
royal  power.  ThM  eaktm  of  the  nobles  arged  the  intarcsta 
of  their  order  without  hesitation ;  those  of  the  clergy 
desired  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  perish  priests; 
those  of  the  third  order  insisted  on  the  abolition  of  the 
unequal  rights  ^nd  services,  which  were  felt  thronghont' 
France  to  be  a  great  grievance  tad  hindrance  to  the  wdl- 
being  of  the  country. 

miea  ^e  three  Estates  met  at  TmaOIai^  it  MeiL 
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^bat  the  poiaU  at  iuue  wen  Dot  eaiily  to  be  eettied.  Tlie 
scUoD  of  the  king  and  hie  miauten  vu  exceeding^  foolish 
and  WMk ;  instoad  at  taking  a  vigoroas  Una  with  titp 
qnertien  <rf  the  Tote  hy  head  or  by  Estate,  they  lingered  orer 
toivial  qaottiona  aa  to  order  and  etiqaetto,  which  ooold 
irritate  the  "  repreaentativea  of  the  people,"  aa  men 
now  began  to  call  the  third  Eatate.  moat  kneel  to 

preeent  their  eahiert ;  when  thej  met  they  ■  mntt  enter 
through  a  backdoor,  white  the  othen  entered  through  the 
main  gateway  and  stood  in  the  royal  preeeDce.  In  a  nnmber 
of  petty  matten  the  court  eeeised  determined  to  remind 
them  that  they  were  inferior- to  Ihoae  with  whom  they  sat, 
while  they,  in  the  language  of  the  AbM  8iey6s,  felt  ^at 
"  the  third  Estate  was  the  nation,  less  the  privileged  orders." 
The  folly  of  thia  treatmeni  strengthened  their  handa,  as 
did  also  the  blunder  of  pnmdiug  so  separate  hall  for  them 
to  sit  in.  After  the  opening  session,  when  all  met  the  king, 
they  installed  themauTea  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  Estates, 
uid  so  took  possession  of  the  ground  they  were  only  too 
Mgsr  to  occupy.  The  Terifieatlon  of  powers  was  the  first 
step  to  be  taken.  They  nrged  at  once  that  the  three  orders 
ought  to  Terify  together,  sent  inrltatious  to  the  other 
orders,  which  Terified  separately,  and  set  iy  work  at  their 
delibaratjona.  Hie  third  Estate  waited,  refusing  to  proceed 
till  they  had  solved  the  main  qaestioo.  Meanwhile  the 
eonrt  upbraided  diem  for  waiting  precious  time;  it  became 
daily  clearer  that  all  their  nasteta  cared  for  waa  that  they 
should  ansnge  for  the  payment  of  the  deficit  and  be  gone ; 
aod  then  aftw  lome  dmy,  th^  began  to  verify,  taking  on 
themselres  to  call  the  roll  of  all  three  orders.  At  the  first 
call  DO  lesponse  waa  made  by  either  noble  or  clergyman ; 
at  the  aeecmd  three  cur^  anawered,  and  were  received  with 
enthnaiai:]!;  attw  a  short  time  as  many  aa  100  memben 
of  the  clergy  joined  them.  They  named  themaelves  "the 
National  Assembly"  (I7tb  June  1789),  and  issued  a  declara- 
tion that  the  creditors  the  state  were  guaranteed  by  the 
honour  and  loyal^  of  the  French  nation ;  that  if  they  were 
dissolved,  taxation  levied  thereaf^r  would  be  illegal ;  that 

Scommittae  ihoald  be  named  to  inquire  into  the  general 
istraa.  Then  tha  der^,  hj  a  imall  minority,  agreed  to 
^<&a  tlia  third  Eatate*  and  did  ao ;  Keeker  thereon  adviaed 
the  king  to  yield  tha  point  of  separata  chambers,  and  to 
deign  to  resign  himself  to  the  English  coDStitottoD,"  a 
phrase  singuUrly  indicative  of  NeckePs  temper  and  views, 
and  just  as  inapplicable  to  the  real  state  of  the  ces&  The 
king,  however,  would  cot  yield.  Though  Keeker  knew,  and 
the  kiug  should  have  known,  that  the  army  could  not  be 
trusted  against  the  Assembly,  he  committed  himself  once 
more  to  stupid  and  irritating  tactics.  The  great  ball  was 
closed  against  the  representatives,  and  they  adjourned  to 
the  neighbouring  tennis  coor^  where  they  took  eolemn 
enth  (20  June,  1789)  that  they  would  not  separate  till 
"the  eooilitntion  ci  tha  kingdom  had  been  established 
and  confirmed  on  solid  fonBdaticHn,"  Under  this  oath  the 
Assembly  claimed  a  new  name,  that  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly, — the  Assembly  charged  to  create  a  new  constitu- 
tion. The  king  showed  utter  want  of  discretion  :  he  anuoyed 
-the  moderate  party  in  the  chamber,  who  were  headed  by 
Count  Miiubean,  by  refniing  to  give  them  any  insight  into 
his  plans  and  policy ;  he  alienated  any  support  he  had 
within  the  Assembly,  because  he  regarded  it  as  a  us^irpiog 
body,  insalttng  to  him  by  its  claim  of  permanence  and 
authority.  Kext,  the  Assembly  vras  told  that  the  tennis 
court  was  wanted  by  the  count  of  Artoia — the  moat  unlucky 
of  all  the  supporters  of  the  queen's  policy,  the  most  ofieunve 
to  the  people.  Once  more  treated  b7  the  court  with  con- 
tempt, because  it  could  not  venture  to  tub  violence,  the 
Assembly  next  met  in  tha  chnreh  of  St  Louis  at  Tenaillas 
on  the  32d  of  Jnne.  On  the  33d  th^y  wars  snmmooed 
to  a  "royal  uuiag"  of  all  ths  orden.  in  wMoh  the  king 


lamented  the  conduct  of  the  oommons,  and  declared  theim. 
coDcessioDt  ht  would  grut.  Tha  nprsaentativea  of  the- 
people,  who  lud  been  treated  with  the  icantiest  conrtes; 
that  morning  received  the  discourse  in  ailenea— a  ailsBca 
deep  and  anxion^  ospeeially  when  Lonia  XVL  told  tiiem, 
speaking  as  an  angry  master  to  disobedient  servants,  that 
the  orders  ehtmld  not  act  together,  but  should  meet  next 
day  in  their  separate  chombers.  Wben  he  rose  to  go,  he 
was  followed  by  most  of  the  nobles,  the  bishops,  and  some 
clergy ;  the  third  Estate  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  parish 
priests  remained,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  king  to  say 
that  they  would  ouly  retire  if  forced  to  do  so  by  the  bayonet. 
Keeker,  feeling  tliat  the  king  was  completely  committed, 
now  resigned.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  with  46  fif  the  aoUes, 
joined  the  Aasambly ;  fcfter  tiiat,  force  bung  oat  of  tlw 
qtiestibn,  Louii  ZVI.  was  obliged  to  tcU  tM  remaindar 
of  the  noble  order  to  join  the  others.  And  thus  by  Jane 
27,  1789,  ths  orders  hal  all  accepted  the  victory  of  tha 
commons.  The  king  now  threw  himself  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  court ;  Keeker's  resignation  was  accepted ; 
attempts  were  made  to  get  rogiments  that  could  be  trusted 
to  Versailles ;  the  Swiss  and  German  troopa  seemed  the 
mainstay  of  the  monarchy.  On  Uonday,  12th  July,  it 
cams  to  a  collision  between  the  tr«aps'  md  the  people.  loFini 
diBpsniug  a  "Keeker  procession,"  fxi  enthusiastic  uannedo"^^ 
crowd  following  a  bust  of  the  ejected  minister,  Prince^^^op)^ 
Lambesc,  acting  under  Baron  Besenval's  orders,  fired  on 
the  people.  A  French  guard  ehaneed  to  be  among  tha 
killed ;  diereon  the  whole  gnard  sprang  into  revolt ;  the  old 
municipality  of  Paris,  the  ancient  provost  and  ^hevina,  who 
were  royal  nominees,  were  swept  awny ;  a  new  provisiooal 
municipality  arose,  and  a  new  Parisiau  militia.  The 
tricolour  flag  sprang  into  ezisteoce, — red  arvd  blue,  the  old  The  tri- 
colours of  Paris,  with  white,  the  ngnificant  ground-wwk  of 
the  new  constitution.  The  troopa  cantoned  on  the  Champ 
do  Mars  were  now  powerless  against  Paris,  whidi  had  taken 
the  lead  iu  insurrecUon  and  incipient  revolution ;  while  the 
Assembly  at  Versailles  was  anrrounded  by  foretgn  troops, 
and  in  danger  of  forcible  dtsperaal  Paris  quickly  conaolir 
dated  her  movement    On  the  11th  of  Jnly  the  new  civic 

§ua*rd  seized  the  arms  at  ttte  Inval<des,  and  on  tha  nme 
ay  took  place  the  aasantt  on  the  Bastille,  ^e  trot^  atFanaC 
tbe  Champ  de  Uais  could  not  be  trusted;  Beaenval  drew^*'^ 
tliem  back  to  Torsatllea.  The  fall  of  the  BaatUle  was  aoUied 
with  broken  promises  and  unnecessary  bloodshed ;  for  now 
the  fierce  passions  of  civil  war  began  to  move,  and  tbe 
Paris  mob  bad  in  it  desperate  and  Bava|je  elements.  The 
Bastille  was  levelled  to  the  ground ;  it  aymboUted  the 
overthrow  of  the  ancient  and  worn-out  institutions  of  the 
monarchy. 

Then  the  king  again  appeared  in  tha  Assembly,  declared 
that  be  would  remove  his  troopa  from  Paris  and  Tenhilleiy 
ond  appealed  to  the  fidelity  of  die  Estates.  Paris  gnv 
calm  at  once;  Cailly  waa  made  mayor,  and  Lafayette 
Commander  of  the  rivie  forces,  Lonia  XVL  went  finrthtrtoafs 
still;  he  visited  the  capital  (17th  Jnly)  and  appeared  ^ithP^** 
the  tricolour  cockade  ou  bis  breast  TOa  Fariaiana  welcoaned 
him  with  enfhusiasni,  and  a  happy  reconciliation  aeemed 
to  have  taken  place.  The  party  of  Philip  of  Orieons  sank 
into  tite  background.  Unfortunately  for  tbe  monarchy, 
the  queen  would  not  loyally  accept  the  situation.  Louis 
XVL  might  have  becoms  a  constitutional  sovereign — a  first 
roi  det  f'ran^ii ;  his  court  made  it  impossible  for  him. 
On  the  very  night  before  his  visit  to  the  H6tel  de  Villa  tbe 
emigration  of  dissatisfied  nobles  began,  and  the  plana  of 
the  court-party  at  once  changed  form ;  from  plus  they 
became  plots.  The  queen  stayed  bdiiud,  for  du>  was  feax' 
leas  in  duposidon  and  loyal  to  the  king.  She  only  Muceedad 
in  involving  him  with  heraelf  in  nttar  min. 

By  the  S2d  of  July  the  first  atag*  of  the  Bmlndin  wh 
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Gomplftei  Hm  ermls  of  Pirii  ud  Tamillw  found  r»- 
ipoDM  tiuooghoni  Fnnet ;  MtSonal  giurdi  wan  orguuMd 
•T«r7wh»n  ;  ths  noUn,  ■ttaelud  bjr  the  pMsaatfy,  made 

(or  the  frontier*;  >oroe  laid  down  tlisir  [vivQms,  and  hoped 
to  stay  ia  Fniace.  The  AssembI/,  backed  hy  Parii,  had 
all  power  in  its  hands ;  the  kiog  had  to  recall  Necker, 
whose  vanity  and  ahollowsesa  were  not  yet  found  oat 

Oa  the  4th  qI  Angnat  the  Asaembly  got  to  work  at  its 
boaiaeu,  the  frsming  of  a  new  constitatioa  With  to 
faw  solid  iuBtitations  as  France  had,  with  not  one  tme 
ooDstitutional  tradition,  witli  passions  aroosed  and  great 
aaderhand  oppoutioa  at  courts — it  ii  a  niarrel  that  lo 
mneh  wia  aoiisnd.  PrivUego  was,  at  once  abolished, 
tha  last  relies  of  faodal  nia  awtot  cleoii  away;  nobles, 
elatgy,  tke  papi  tHait,  dtiea  wbidl  aqjoyad  local  IHierties 
and  advantage^  all  hid  down  tksir  ehaneteriatio  and 
apeeial  privilages,  and  begged  to  be  abeorbed  in  the  eqoalit^ 
of  one  graarsl  French  citizenship.  Equality  is  the  promi- 
nent  feature  of  the  Revolatioa  epoch ;  it  overahadcjrs  at 
tlus  noDiBDt  both  liberty  and  fraternity.  The  practical 
carrying  out  of  the  principles  of  equality  was  not  so  easy  ; 
many  who  laid  down  their  priTilege  in  words,  dang  to  it 
in  fact;  it  caused  a^lf  scenes  in  the  cuantry;  and  the 
feudal  burdens  were  in  some  places  hudly  removed  till  the 
very  end  of  1790.  The  Assembly  neat  declared  the  king 
to  ba  **  the  teaturei  of  French  libettiae,"  amd  dfended  him, 
on  tho  other  hand,  by  reducing  bi«  huoting-ri^ts  to  those 
of  an  ardinary  Ui^wner.  The  kin^a  a^ptfotMrM^  a 
eircoit  ci  Mma  40  to  60  miles  ronnd  Pans,  wbieh  bad  bean 
ielt  to  be  very  misehieToas  to  agrtcntture,  and  connected 
only  too  closely  with  the  famiaes  of  Paris,  were  ranch  eu^ 
tailed.  When  these  tiiiiigs  were'  laid  before  the  king,  it 
was  seen  that  his  heart  was  not  with  the  Aswmbly ;  on 
technical  grauods  he  refosed  to  sanction  them.  Then  the 
Assembly  advanced  to  the  consideration  of  a  great  declara- 
ttOD  of  the  rights  of  man — a  general  statement  of  the  prin- 
dplea  and  bases  of  eivil'society.  Carlyle  snean  at  the  re- 
enlting  docament  r^righta,  yes,  but  daties,  where  are  they  t 
and  what  refaiencsii  then  tomii^tt  Still,  it  b  dear  that, 
bad  the  Assembly  not  occapied  its^  vith  thia  reasonable 
■nd  togical  atatemsQt,  its  esemiu  wold  at  once  have 
aceosed  it  of  haata  and  inoonaaqiunca,  of  pawion  and  pare 
lore  of  destruction.  As  a  fact,  the  Declaration  of  the 
Bights  of  Man  ranks,  as  Uadame  de  Staal  sayx,  side  by 
aide  with  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  American 
Declaration.  This  last  was  addressed  to  a  people  happily 
quite  ignorant  of  all  feudal  questions,  while  the  English 
Bill  of  Rights  dealt  soUly  with  practical  mattere,  aseum- 
ing  the  main  principles  of  cpnatituttonal  life  to  be  known, 
whereas  the  French  Declaration  had  to  begin  a  freah 
epoch — to  appeal  to  a  people  shaking  thenuelres  free  from 
nbaolutism  and  feudal  oppressions,  to  affirm  the  first  prin- 
dplea  of  civil  life,  to  give  procticaJ  expression  to  opinions 
floating  in  every  mind.  To  ni  the  Declaration  reads  like  a 
•tring  of  political  oommenplaces ;  we  are  familiar  with  Uie 
wholo  row.  To  the  French  it  was  very  different  for  they 
were  begtnntnga  new  life,  end  scarcely  knew  where  to  tread. 

This  cliarter  of  the  Revotutioo  is  in  sabstance  as  followa 
(1)  All  men  are  bora^nd  continue  free  and  equal  in  righta  ; 
Bocial  dUtinctions  are  purely  conventional  (2)  Society  is 
an  association  of  men  to  preserve  the  natural  rights  of  men. 
(3)  Sovereignty  resides  in  tho  nation  ;  all  authority,  vested 
in  an  individual  or  a  body  of  men,  comas  expresaly  from 
the  nation.  (4)  Liberty  is  the  power  of  doing  what  we 
will,  so  bng  as  it  does  not  injnre  another;  tlie  only  limits 
of  aaeh  man^  natural  right  are  such  as  secure  the  same 
rights  to  odwrs these  limits  are  detwrminable  only  by  the 
hw.  (5)  The  law  can  forbid  only  aueh  actions  as  are  mis- 
chievoos  to  sodAy ;  "  Quod  lex  non  vetat,  permittit"  (6J 
Law  ia  the  ezpressioi  ol  (be  ganatal  will ;  all  Gitiaeoa  bavo 


a  ri^ht  to  t>^  part,  through  thar  representatiTes,  in  tba  itm. 
making  of  tKe  laws ;  law  mnst  be  aqou  for  all ;  all  dtiMM 
have  e<inal  ri^ta  (aocotding  to  Uieir  fitness)  to  falfll  all 
offices  in  the  state,  (7)  Aeensation,  arrest,  datmition,  can 
only  be  in  accordance  with  the  law,  which  all  are  bound  to 
obey.  <6)  The  law  moat  l>e  reasonable ;  it  must  not  have 
any  retroactive  forcei  (9)  Eveir  one  is  to  be  deemed  in- 
nocent till  he  has  been  convicted;  persons  dnder  arrest  on 
suspicioa  must  therefore  be  treated  gently.  (10)  All  men 
are  free  to  hold  what  religions  views  they  will,  provided, 
they  are  not  sabTeiaive  of  public  order.  (11)  Freedom  of  ' 
speech,  of  wii^ng  and  printing  jaave  in  oases  reserved  by  ' 
the  law),  is  one  A  the  moat  precious  oi  tha  righta  of  man. 
(1 2)  A  pabUa  force  {■  needed  to  gnarantaa  Sbe  rights  of 
mtui ;  such  a  foroe  it  for  the  benefit  ^  all,  not  of  ita  own 
class.  (13)  To  support  such  force  a  common  contribntioa 
is  necessary ;  it  is  to  be  equally  laid  on  all  dtiaena  accord- 
ing to  their  means.  (14)  All  dtizens  hare  a  r^fat  to  show 
(pertmially  or  by  representatives)  that  sach  pttblic  eontribu-  , 
tion  is  necessary,  consent  thereto,  to  arrange  its  applica- 
tion, ita  inddence,  ita  manner  of  ingatbering,  its  duration. 
(16)  Society  hat  a  right  to  demand  from  every  poUio 
servant  an  account  of  hia  administration.  (1 6)  A  society, 
the  rights  of  which  are  not  auured,  the  power  of  whidi 
not  dttBnitely  distributed,  hea  no  eonstitution.  (17)  Pro-, 
perty  being  an  inviolable  and  aacred  right,  no  one  can  be 
deprived  3l  %  save  when  poUie  neetsslty,  legally  esta- 
blished, evidently  demoods  i^  and  then  only  wiUi  the  eoit 
ditioQ  of  a  jnst  and  prcvioasly  determined  indemnity. 

Having  laid  down  these  prindples,  the  Assnnbly  went  OLThe  do-  ^ 
toabolishsnch  inatitntions  aa  offended agahiat  the  liberty  and ^jSj*!?  > 
equality  of  the  rights  of  man.  "NoUlity,  peerage,  heredi- 
tary distinctions,  distinctions  of  orders,  feutU  r^me,  patri- 
monial justice,  .titlea,  denominatives  or  prerogatives  theneb 
derived,  orders  of  chivalry,  corporations,  Acl,  which  re- 
quired proof  of  nobility  or  presupposed  distinctions  of  birth," 
wore  all  declared  to  be  swept  away,  euch  distinctions  alone 
remaining  as  belonged  to  public  fnnctionaiies  in  discharge 
of  thdr  duties.  Venality  or  beraditaiy  success] oa  in  ofltcaa 
waa  also  abdisbed;  all  Frenchmen  in  all  paiti  ol  tha 
country  should  have  eq,nal  and  common  ri|^ta;  no  guilds 
or  corporations  should  remain ,  nor  wonld  the  law  recognise 
any  religious  vowa  or  other  engagements  which  might  mili- 
tate agaicat  either  natural  rights  or  the  constitution.  Such, 
from  and  to  end,  is  the  Declaration  of  tlie  Bights  of  Mao. 
Equality  of  all  men,  abolition  of  feudal  privilege,  induaion 
of  the  monarchy  under  the  control  of  the  sovereign  people 
— these  are  the  chief  principles  iufdved  iu  it ;  out  of  these 
the  Revolution  grew.  In  itself  the  Declaration  was  not 
eubveraive  of  monarchy;  only  the  French  monarch,  with 
two  centuries  of  Bourbon  tradition  behind  him,  conld  tiot 
stoop  to  take  a  new  poution  in  France  ;  Louis  XVI.  could 
not  become  a  constitutional  king.  The  Assembly  also 
framed  its  new  eonsUtution,  oecoiding  to  the  promiae  of  ita  Th*  ooot- 
oath  of  the  tennia  court.  A  limited  monarchy,  without  au'''^**^t'oB> 
absolute  veto,  and  a  single  chamber  having  alone  the  right  • 
of  initiation  of  lawa,  formed  the  chief  elements  of  it,— the 
nation  to  order,  the  king  to  execute,  "  The  Revolution 
from  its  social  side  attacked  the  aristocracy,"  uys  La 
VolUe,  "  from  iU  political  side  it  attacked  the  monarchy  ,-" 
and  the  single  chamber,  with  a  royal  suspensive  veto  which 
might  be  overruled  in  time,  seemed  to  the  French  people 
beat  and  simplest  The  great  danger  of  ths  Revolution  lay 
in  (ta  simplicity  :  everything  waa  to  begin  from  a  pure 
white  basia  ;  there  should  be  no  checks  or  counterpoises; 
all  should  be  consecutive,  logical.  The  ambitions^  vicea, 
pnijudledi  of  men  were  regarded  as  nothing;  the  nation, 
not  even  educated  aa  yet,  was  thought  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
absdnte  power.  It  is  indicatira  of  the  ferment  and  the 
igoorance  ereo  of  PirUUMt  tlMTer;  same  of  veto  aroued 
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^ieheaM&t'dli^itpaneu;  the  rojtl  vato  mi,  la  thsir  «fw 
kho  old  rtgiau  mtond. 

Ih/nu  exciteineot  of  Fwu  gnw  ;  {imf ■»  nigoed ;  dutrust 
hiid  irrttetioD  foUowad.  It  WM  that  tht  rajnl  funilj 
jmra  ranDnnding  thamwlTflri  with  bmopB  Ul-dbcted  tovtrdt 
jtba  BsTolntioD,  tod  with  agmtniimberof  derated  offiMn. 
jBamoon  flev  through  the  town ;  pUu  of  vengrance  were 
^ppoMd,  ooohiHinicatioDB  with  foreigo  powers  and  etnignDt 
nobles.  The  kiog's  nce[rtioa  of  the  DecUrmtion  of  the 
Bights  of  MsD  had  beea  ould  snd  partial ;  the  new  journals 
,ot  the  time  threataued  fresh  disturbances.  At  this  moment 
(3d  October  1789)  the  amariug  folly  of  Versailles  showed 
itself  in  a  great  bonquet  given  to  the  soldiers,  in  which 
loyalist  songs,  white  cockades,  ladies'  smites,  and  plenl*^  of 
food  goadsd  the  Itungrjr  "  patriots  "  of  Paru  to  madoesa. 
.  k  vast  crowd,  chiefiy  of  women,  with  the  national  guard, 
beaded  nnwilliogljr  enough  by  Lafayette,  streaoiad  ont  of 
the  gates,  and  marched  to  VersaiUea,  inaolted  the  AasemUy 
then  tittiD^  and  awarmed  ronod  the  palae*  ^tes:  When 
the  king  came  haek  from  bia  hunting. — ^hia  one  aolaee 
in  these  difficult  days,  —he  ^ke  them  fair ;  bat  a  stm^le 
haring  begun,  in  which  some  blood  was  shed,  he  became 
in  fact  their  prisoner.  In  aa  interview  with  Lafayette,  he 
showed  his  wouted  obstinacy,  and  practically  refused  to 
aend  away  his  Swiss  gnards.  Things  became  very  threaten- 
ing, and  Louis  at  last  consented  to  go  to  Parts.  The 
qaeeo  and  the  dauphia  refused  to  leave  his  side ;  a  deput«- 
tion  of  100  memban  of  the  AnenUyalw  aewmpanied 
him. 

Thus  Paris  at  one  blow  gvnel  the  sscenduit  orer  both 
king  and  Assembly,  and  the  Sevolntion  entered  at  once  on 
»  new  phasa.   Changes  will  become  ea^r,  Aa  wat  of 

Snramaat  and  moremaot  being  Darrowed  to  one  city, 
le  vehement  aa^araess  for  dtsensaton  of  political  questions, 
already  so  promioant  a  featnre  of  the  time,  will  increase 
greatly;  crowds  will  frequent  the  maetiags  of  the  Assembly, 
interfere  with  its  discussions,  swsy  its  fears  and  wishes, 
**  There  is  a  gallery,"  says  Arthur  T<HUig,  an  eye-witness 
(12th  January  1790),  "at  each  end  of  the  saloon,  which  is 
open  to  all  the  world.  .  .  .  The  audience  in  tliess  gallqfies 
are  very  noisy ;  they  clap  when  anythiog  please*  them,  and 
tbay  have  been  known  to  hiss  —an  indecorum  which  is  ut- 
terly daatmetive  ofJreadoBi  of  debate."  The  press  became 
more  setiTe  than  erar,  with  coantless  pamphlete  on  the 
qnesttona  the  day ;  and  lastly,  the  iuflnenee  of  tht  elubs, 
especially  of  that  of  the  "  Friends  of  the  CooititatioQ," 
the  Jacobins  Club,  now  began  to  teke  the  chief  direction 
of  affain  for  the  mora  thorough  reTolutlouista.  With  its 
afBIisted  clubs  throughout  Fiance,  it  formed  an  all-power- 
ful eonredetaey,  and  became  the  rival  of  the  Assembly  itself. 
The  virtaal  imprisonment  of  the  royal  family  at  the  Tuil- 
srias  frightened  the  royalist  gentry;  a  second  and  more 
numerous  emigration  now  took  place.  Suspicion  and  dis- 
trust reigned ;  all  held  their  breath,  and  thought  they  felt 
beneath  them  the  muffled  mining  of  sodm  plot  Royaliste 
accused  the  anbitiooa  and  unsteady  Philip  of  Orleans  of 
making  distarbancea  for  his  own  purposes  in  Paris ;  repab- 
lieans  tsit  snia  that  the  quesn  and  her  party  were  plotting 
the  orerthrow  of  the  new  order  of  things  with  the  emi- 
grante  and  her  German  relationa  The  duke  of  Orleans,  a 
silly  and  stnpid  giggler,  as  Arthur  Young  found  him,  was 
driven  by  Lafayette  to  teke  refuge  in  England.  The  two 
chief  parties  of  the  Assembly,  the  Bight  and  the  Left,  repre- 
sented those  who  hoped,  as  Mirsbeaa  did  or  Lafayette, 
to  secure  a  modified  and  constitutional  monarchy  in  Franca, 
and  those  who  desired  to  see  a  republic  Independent  of 
tliese,  who  were  intent  on  the  framing  of  the  constitution, 
Was  the  court  party,  which  hoped  to  restore  things  to  their 
ancient  form,  and  to  bring  back  the  monarrhjr  and  the 
ayateou  (rf  the  past. 


The  AaaamUy  now  set  itaelf  to  frame  the  soosttftutioB, —  im 
the  task  to  which  it  had  solemnly  dedicated  itself.    In  The  uk 
Franetf  haiseU  there  were  bo  precedenta  to  go  on,  no  healthy  ^ 
inatitatinis  to  be  worked  in.  The  clergy  were  poverisaa !  itttSns 
the  nobles,  wbo  might  have  madified  and  infltuncad  oiattets, 
were  contamptnons  and  careless.    Arthar  Yovng  a|Mcial]y 
notices  their  flippant  treatment  of  the  crisis  they  were  in; 
they  did  not  really  baliave  that  the  new  order  of  things 
could  last,  and  even  expected  a  couoter-ievolution.  Sane 
of  them  thought  that  by  pushing  the  tnoovatois  on- 
ward they  would  secure  an  earlier  reaction ;  doing  so,  they 
worked  their  own  ruin  and  the  king's  deatli.    ^e  active 
leaders  of  the  Assembly  had  then  no  help  at  home ;  they 
spumed  the  example  'of  the  English  coiisdtution,  which 
was  often  urged  on  them,  for  they  considered  it  with  truth 
far  too  monarchical  and  far  too  aristocimtic  for  thsir  ptinet- 
^aa.    It  was  then  almost  from  a  "  tabula  rasa  "  that  they 
had  to  steri,  — without  institationa  to  ass,  without  ezpaiianca 
to  warn,  or  examplea  to  guide  thaoL   They  were  ahieare, 
and  knew  their  owe  minds,  feartassly  pushing  the  prindplea 
they  held  to  their  resnlts.    Their  first  schieremeot  wis  to 
carry  out  the  Declaration  of  the  Righte  of  Man  in  teni* 
torial  matters,  by  totally  rearranging  the  soil  of  France. 
They  would  consolidate  and  centralize,  and  show  that  nni^ 
pervaded  all    With  this  end  in  view  they  swept  away  sllneiw 
the  aucicnt  historic  provinces,  which  one  misses  so  mnchC^*'*^ 
on  the  map  of  Frauce.    No  more  duchies  and  counties. 
payicTitaU  %ai  payt  iFelfttion  ;  no  local  rights  or  specialties  mentff 
were  {reserved;  the  locsl  psrliamenti  were  swept  itf,  the''''"*' 
local  administrations  abolishsd ;  tha  Teiy  namsa  of  Bratoa 
or  Prorenfal,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  ahsorbad  in  the  greater 
name  of  FreDchman.    Instead  of  the  old  divisions,  the 
countiy  was  diatribntod  into  83  portioua,  as  nearly  as  might 
be  of  one  sbs,  and  tiiese  were  named  dspsrtmsnte ;  each 
department  was  auhdirided  into  districts,  and  each  district 
into  cantons  or  commnnes.    This  dooe,  the  political  struo- 
ture  waa  at  ooce  begun  in  accordance  with  it:  each 
department  should  have  a  council  of  thirty-six  members  and 
an  ezecutiTe  directory  of  five ;  the  districts  similarly  should 
have  officers,  subordinated  to  thoas  of  the  de;»artment ;  the 
Communes  also,  in  like  wise,  nnder  the  districts.  Hun 
came  ths  distinction  between  artiw  and  fxtuivt  cittsenship, 
as  a  base  for  the  frauchissi    Active  citizens,  who  paid  taxes  AcHt* 
aquiTalent  to  tliree  days'  labour  and  apwards,  alone  bad  a 
TOto;  thero  waa  a  higher  propers-qualification  for  thaanabip, 
eleetors  whom  tbay  had  to  choosai    The  paasiTa  dtisena 
were  excluded  from  all  ahare%f  pbwer.    The  elcctora  were 
charged  to  choose  deputies  for  the  National  Assembly,  ad- 
ministrators of  departments^  districts,  and  communes,  and 
eventually  judges,  bishops,  and  pariah  prieits.    The  judicial  BftrWoB 
system  was  entirely  recast    In  place  of  the  local  parliaments  f'i^ 
there  were  to  be  three  orders  of  tribunals, — cantonal,  ^^,1^ 
district,  and  departments! ;  and  above  all,  at  Paris,  a  great 
supreme  court    The  system  of  trial  by  jury  wss  iutru- 
duced  for  criminal  cases.    The  Natiorul  Aaaembly  shoaldTba 
bethafoantein  of -legislation,  should  be  permanent,  and^|>Ktiost 
of  one  chamber  only;  it  ahouU  he  renswsd  by  bieanialj^g,^ 
elnctiona    Ite  number  should  be  74S,  distributed  among  bly. 
departmento  according  to  the  proportions  of  knd,  of  pt^n- 
latioo,  and  of  taxation.    The  Assembly  also  laid  dowa 
a  definition  of  the  ciUzeoship,  and  marked  out  the  position 
of  the  king.    It  next  considered  the  atete  of  the  finances  ;nnBa(a 
for  now,  even  as  under  the  old   regime,  France  was 
tbreatenod  with  imminent  bankruptcy.    Iioans  were  not 
token  up,  texes  fell  short,  patriotic  contributions  ran  dry. 
In  this  great  peril.  Talleyrand-Perigord,  bishop  of  Antun^ 
proposed  to  apply  the  lands  of  the  clergy  for  the  purpootf  of 
meeting  the  deficiency.  The  committee  of  finance  declar^  Btltai 
by  bis  votes  thst  the  clergy  ware  not  p^rietoia  hot  ad-^^j"*^ 
niuistraton  only,  and  that  tht  Daticm  cotud  tak«  m  itoaU 
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tlw  npeMM  of  public  vonliiii^  aod  nmin*  lli  owDenlup 
ei  tlw  landi  of  tha  ehareb.  Id  spita  of  the  vEgorou  mbt- 
uoe  of  the  elwgT,  ftodthtir  offer  to  ouke  •pitnitoiu  gift 
<l  nii  (i<  tlwluiK  tlu  Anembly  idoptad  tho  prqwNl, 
and  otdand  tb»  mIo  of  the  eecleiiMtice]  daneiu^  Hm 
uguMnt  thkt  theu  Uadi  were  put  of  the  ebeolate  pro- 
pertj  of  the  Church  Catholic  in  genenl,  end  aot  of  the 
French  clergy  in  particular,  wm  too  unpebiotic  to  be 
lietened  ta  Tfae'iale,  h  iwerer,  waa  a  failure ;  men  were 
too  much  fri^teoed  by  the  rapid  raovemeot  of  afhire  to 
(eel  mooh  oimfideace,  and  thinga  again  leemed  tn  be  at  e 
itand-etiU.  Then  the  Paria  commnna  hit  on  a  plan  which 
meceedad.  The  mnnicipalitieB  throughout  Frenoa  were 
authorised  to  bay  t^eae  landa  from  the  a^ta,  and  to  aetl  them 
agiio  to  private  pnrchoaera ;  and  the  monieipalitieB 'might 
pay  for  them  ia  boiidi,  or  atrngitaU  aa.  they  were  ealled,  bawd 
Ml  til*  aetoal  nine  of  th«  hnd.  It  waa  ordered  that  the 
■MW  of  anignata  ihoald  be  Uaiited,  and  that  they  ehould 
be  eitingnii£ed  as  the  lands  paseed  into  priTate  hands,  and 
liard  money  was  giTon  for  them.  The  measure  brought 
instant  relitf  to  the  Qoverament,  and  the  assignatB,  as  has 
been  said,  "sared  the  Revolntbn."  Then  followed  Uie 
"ciril  oonatitation  of  the  clergy,"  in  which  the  state  made 
a  great  step  in  the  direction  often  since  taken  with  more 
or  leas  saoceas,— the  direction  of  controlling  the  spiritnal 
poweia  The  Assembly  began  by  affirming  the  constitution 
to  be  baaed  on  Chrietianity,  while  it  refused  to  admit  a 
Btata^iaUgioD,  aboliriied  monaatk  tows,  raligjons  orders, 
and  connatwnttiea,  with  azcflptiQB  of  aome  useful  ones. 
It  then,  following  the  impube  of  uniformity  giTen  by  .the 
new  partition  of  the  euit  into  departments,  rearranged  the 
eceteeiastical  divisions  on  the  same  basis, — a  bi^op  to 
each  department,  and  so  on.  The  influence  of  the  Jan- 
aenieta  among  the  clergy  in  the  Assembly  wu  felt  in  all 
this }  it  ia  their  last  ap^warance  in  Frendi  history ;  after 
.  1790  their  name  hardly  ever  occurs  again.  It  was  clear 
tliat  the  upper  clergy  and  the  balk  of  the  lower  would 
nsist  this  pn>poa^  If  the  atate  severed  the  aneieat  re- 
latiana  belweon  tba  chord  and  iteelf,  it  mnat,  to  a  lane 
extend  laava  the  ehuieh  to  manage  ita  own  afRun.  Aa 
it  «a^  the  atate  had  laid  hands  oa  efaorch  land^  had  de- 
clared agdoat  the  onineaion,  and  yet  waa  determined  to 
rearrange  tlie  spiritual  domain.  Finding  strong  opposition, 
the  Assem'bly  next  ordered  the  clergy  to  take  an  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  ciTil  constitution.  Tltis,  howevar  moder- 
ate aa  it  erai  in  itself,  involved  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
authority  of  the  state,  which  in  fact  prejudged  the  whole 
queetiou;  consequently,  fully  five-uzths  of  the  clergy  re- 
fnaed  the  oath,  and  they  with  their  flocks  were  still  a  very 
eiHiaidenble  power  in  France.  The  result  was  that  the  in- 
terference of  the  Assembly  in,  church  matten  broke  up 
paitiae  rery  raneh,  and  threw  the  power  almost  aattrely  into 
tha  hands  of  the  boa-religions  sections  of  the  body.  The 
mght  of  the  church  in  rebellion,  the  contempt  and  areraion 
with  which  the  priests  who  took  the  oath  were  regarded, 
pnt  religion  into  definite  opposition  to  the  Revolution ; 
though  Jaoaenista  and  Huguenots  were  warmly  attached  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  their  influence  was  weaL  Hence- 
forward, in  tha  mind  of  Franoet  Chrietiani^  wt»  regarded 
as'identical  with  reactioa 

Hw  lawyen  and  the  clergymen  had  thus  been  dealt  with ; 
it  remained  to  abolish  nobtlUy.  "  The  lawyera  had  caused 
agitation  in  the  coontry ;  the  clergy  had  kindled  civil  war  ; 
the  nobles  wen  now  about  to  produce  foreign  wars."  The 
decree  of  June  19,  1790,  swept  away  the  last  distinctions 
of  feudal  origin,  and  the  nobles  and  bishops  deemed  tbem- 
selree  no  longer  bound  by  any  tiea  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  They  did  all  they  could  to  push  matten  to  excess, 
with  terrible  results  to  themselves.  As  the  nobles  alone 
offiuered^,all  tha  legimants  of  the  anny,  they  had  great 


power  in  their  hande.    The  golf  betwaea  tktD  aod  tiwlTM. 
privates,  the'eoandala  of  mismanagement,  the  spraadjjf  re-bffloen 
voIbUobIbit  <^nionB  in  the  raQk%  after  a  time  teetifled  the  '^f^'^* 
avil,  and  the  army  before  hmg  baeama  the  chief  eapport  of 
the  new  repnUia  In  Augost  1790  a  kind  of  skrag^  went 
on;  in  many  plaoea  the  regimanta  duMotteen  bom  among 
themselves,  and  tumsd  oat  their  noble  mastara ;  in  other 
placaa  they  accused  the  offioera  of  plnndcting  the  militaiy 
chests,. — an  accusation  in  aome  casee  only  too  wall  founded. 
At  Nancy,  under  BouiUfs  orders,  a  revolt  of  three 
regiments  on  this  gronnd  led  to  a  terrible  battle  in  the 
streets,  in  which  the  regimente  and  citixeni  wen  meKileaaly 
cmshed  by  the  garrison  and  national  guards  of  Metx.  It 
was  done  by  command  of  tbe  Assembly;  Paris,  however, , 
and  the  rerolatiraists  geoenlly,  aided  with  the  defeated 
reg^enta,  an'l  the  king,  the  Aeeembly,  and  Lafayette  all 
lost  gronnd  ttatoo^  it  this  time  Lonis  ZTI  hadxhe  po- 

ehown  bimael'  wilhng  to  go  with  tba  Aaaembly.  For  a  whne*'Uon  «f 
he  eeemed  rsnJly  to,  wiA  to  be  a  eonstitutaoaal  monareh,xY^ 
and,  till  altar  the  f«te  of  Jaly  14,  at  which  he,  the  Aaeem- 
bly,  the  national  guard,  and  a  crowd  of  spectators  from  all 
France,  renewed,  in  the  midst  of  bonndless  eDthusiasm,  tha 
civic  oath,  all  seemed  to  promise  weU.  The  Assembly  had 
voted  a  liberal  civil  list ;  they  had  treated  him  with  courte- 
ous respect ;  he  seemed  thoroughly  popular.  Had  ho  been 
a  man  of  any  real  vigour  of  character,  he  mi^it  have  held 
tbe  movement  entirely  in  his  own  hands,  and  have  shaped 
tha  future  eonatitation  of  his  country,  saving  it  frwn  aitrama 
meaauraa,  great  azceeses,  savage  civil  war,  and  tranoidoaa 
efibrts  to  keep  off  the  foreigner.  This,  however,  was  not  is . 
him  ;  his  amiable  disposition  drew  him  fme  way,  the  tradi- 
tional belief  in  his  irresponsible  and  divine  ri|£t  drew  him 
the  other;  he  became  undecided ;  people  grew  aua[ndouai 
Neeker,  qpt  a  strong  man,  had  htthorto  baen  bis  guide ;  ha 
had  now  lost  all  hisjwpularity,  for  public  opiaimi  had  gone 
far  beyond  him,  and  he  wee  not  statesman  anoogh  either 
tu  direct  or  to  aaeiat  It.  He  sent  in  hie  resignation  (4Ui 
September  1790),  and  was  followed  by  tba  rest  of  the  minia- 
tata,  who  ware  aospeetad  of  nndarhand  eommnnieatioaa 
with  tba  imigrh  at  Coblaoti.  The  king  wo  de^ly  moved 
at  finding  a  new  ministry  not  of  bis  own  AnMyg ;  and 
flnally*.  when  tlia  AasemUy  made  ita  attadc  on  tha  dugy, 
he  ceased  to  feel  a  wish  to  keep  terms  with  tbe  Bevidotion, 
It  must  be  stopped,  either  by  combining  against  it  all  tha 
moderetea  with  the  dissaUsfied  and  alienated  claasea  and 
their  supporters,  or  by  calling  in  the  refugees  from  abaoad 
with  foreign  help  at  Uieir  back.  Between  these  two  planiTbe  two 
the  king  stapkUy  oaeiltated,  in  the  end  ruining  boUi  bb^"'*^ 
friends  and  Wself.  Boai1l6,  lAfayette,  the  royalist  depa-f;^^^ 
ties,  the  modaratee  in  and  out  of  the  Assnnbly,  desired  tbeZTL 
former  course ;  the  Austrian  qoeen,  the  count «[  Artois,  Um 
emigrant  noblen^  who  all  lacked  real  {Mtriotiim  and  ware 
half  foreign,  deairad  to  be  replaeed  1^  Oennan  bayonets. 
Louis,  before  tbe  end  pf  1790,  was  in  negotiation  wUh 
almostall  the  kings  of  Europe;  at  the  same  time  tbe  qnaan, 
who  hated  Lahyette,  kept  the  constitutional  party  at  home 
at  arm's  length.  She  hoped  to  neutralixe  the  movement  at 
home,  while  she  iotrignsd  abroad,  by  winning  Hirabean,  Hire- 
the  terrible  ontor  of  the  Assembly,  in  its  earliest  days  tbe 
fearless  champion^  who  did  not  quail  before  tha  king  or  the^*'*^^'** 
king's  servant,  the  revolutionary  nobleman  whom  bis  own 
order  had  cast  out ;  he  might  ntain  all  lus  opinions,  which 
were  not  republican,  sbonid  bq  enbeidised  by  tha  cour^  and 
should  uphold  the  throne.  The  suspicion  and  watchfnlDesi 
of  tbe  Jacobins  Club,  and  of  the  eztremer  party  in  the 
Assembly,  did  not  hinder  Mirebeaa  from  openly  dung  his 
utmost  to  preserve  portions  of  the  royal  authority;  and 
when,  eariy  in  1791,  he  felt  that  he  bad  aome  hold  on  tha 
court,  he  advised  the  king  to  escape  to  Lyons,  and  there 
to  eetaUiah  homaelf  aa  a  mediator  betwesn  ihe  emigranla 
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tod  the  Aanm147i  to  im«  •  comtftntiwi  of  lili  ovn, 
.smbo^ytDg  Uie  nuuD  piineiplM  of  the  BarolMunit  atkd  ap- 
pekliog  to  the  people  to  aopportliim.  In  the  midit,  however, 
of  theae  schemea,  Mirmbettt,  worn  ont  b;  bU  looae  living 
•ud  the  ezeitameat  of  hi«  political  life,  soddenl;  fell  ill  and 
died,  and  with  him  periihed  all  chance  of  a  conatitatioiial 
moiurchy  for  France.  Hia  guiding  hand  gone,  the  king 
thoaght  only  how  he  might  eecape  in  aafety,  and  eagerl; 
adopted  BomUd's  propoaal  that  he  aboold  take  refuge  under 
the  abetter  of  hit  army  on  the  eastern  frontier.  It  was  ob- 
viona  that  this  step,  if  aucceaefn],  wonld  bring  him  dose  to 
the  hni^i*  aoA  the  Qermon  influence ;  if  it  failed,  woold 
make  men  xegsrd  him  u  a  traitor.  It^led.  Tbe  court  got 
out  of  Paris  (SOth  Jniu  1791},  and  reached  Varaonee,  not 
far  tnan  Taraan ;  then  tbajr  were  reoagnitad,  topped,  and 
seat  baek  to  Bari^  BonilM  entered  the  ^ue  a  very  diort 
time  after  thaj  bad  left;  found  all  tbe  itraeta  huied 
against  him,  and,  oomprebeading  that -the  game  waa  loet, 
turned  about  and  fled  to  tbe  emigrants. 

The  Assembly,  at  <mce  and  with  calmness,  assumed  fnll 
direction  of  affairs ;  no  disturbinoe  followed.  Tbe  king's 
return  was  a  trinmph  of  the  roTolntionary  spirit,  which 
•bowed  itself  all  along  his  rontei  All  firmly  believed  that 
his  mly  wish  had  be«i  to  escape  to .  the  emigrants  and  to 
make  open  war  oD'Franee.  The  dubs  and  the  adranced 
aeotiMi  of  the  Assembly  gamed  ^eatlj  in  atrengUL  PMios 
and  Bobeapiure  now  b^ui  their  career  aa  lepnbliean  leaders. 
The  excitement  of  Fkris  broke  out  in  open  uhting  over  the 

C petition  of  the  daba  in  tbe  Chiunp  de  Mare  for  the 
ttlon  of  the  king;  and  Lafayette  diapereed  tbe  repabli- 
ean  crowd  with  vigoraua  bloodshed.  The  Assembly  for  tbe 
moment  seemed  to  win  strength  by  it ;  the  country  showed 
no  wish  to  be  lid  of  their  king.  Tbe  Jacobins  had  to  draw 
hack  for  a  while;  the  division  between  Farip  and  tbe 
country,  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  bulk  (rf  tbe 
pe<^»Ie,  grew  plainer;  the  Jacobins  Ctub  was  almost  de- 
BMtod  1^  the'  OMmben  of  the  Assembly ;  a  new  dub,  the 
Feaillaiit^  was  oigasised  ont  trf  the  more  moderate  section 
of  the  Jaoobin^  among  whom  wen  Lel^rett%  BaiSy,  the 
two  Tjamethi^  and  otiim  known  as  tin  representativsB  of 
I  the  party  which  wished  to  nnito  the  old  monarchy  with  the 
MV  eonatitatioD.    The  old  Jacobins  became  abwlutely  re- 

SuUioan,  and,  in  oontompt^  called  tbe  FenillBiita  tbe  "  Club 
[onarchiqae."  In  theae  two  clubs  the  new  and  dean-cut 
division  of  the  country  into  monarchists  and  republicans 
was  plainly  to  be  seen.  '' 
The  Assembly  was  now  coming  to  tbe  end  of  Its  labours ; 
before  finishing  them,  it  made  tbe  grievous  blunder  of 
passing  a  "self -denying  ordinance,"  and  decreed  that  no 
meaher  of  iti  body  should  be  eligible  for  the  new  Assembly 
toheat  ottoedeml,iuvihonld  aoeopt  any  office  nnder  tbe 
erowa  Lafayette  and  BaOly  reeignad  their  offieea  aa 
gneral  and  mayor  of  I^ria;  everyone  of  tbe  men  who  had 
voted  together  in  the  tennis  courts  who  had  gained  experi- 
moe  and  insight  Into  tbe  propoeed  oonatitotion,  and  might 
have  worked  it  successf  nlly,  was  rigorously  exduded.  The 
constitution  waa  then  laid  before  the  king ;  he  accepted 
U  at  once,  and,  going  to  tbe  Assembly  (14tii  September 
1791),  Bworo  tlut  he  would  observe  it  faithfully.  Tben^ 
after  decreeing  a  general  amnesty  for  all  political  crimes 
and  offences,  tbe  Assembly  (30th  September  1791)  closed 
its  critical  labours,  and  declared  Uaelf  dissolved.  As  the 
membeia  passed  out  of  the  dumber  they  held  tiieir  heads 
hif^  in  the  belief  that  they  had  lud  tiie  firm  foundations 
of  a  reaaonable  and  constitntional  government.  The 
eonntiy  waloomed  the  eonstitotion  with  delight ;  a  new  era 
waa  about  to  begin ;  tbe  middle  classes  were  all  in  its 
favoor,  and  believed  that  they  bad  the  future  in  tbeir  hands. 
The  etootiona  to  the  new  Assembly,  which  took  place  before 
the  Cnietitnent  dispersed,  were  lojall/  made;  the  middla 


parfy  aeemad  to  hare  a  great  majority;  tlu  king  aceepced  the  im. 
situation  fiiriy.    There  were  no  representativaa  <tf  the  old 
r^if^me  in-it  to  irritate  men ;  Tudent  republicans  were  few; 

it  was  thought  that  all  promised  well,  and  that  tbe  Legish- 
tire  Assembly  wonld  have  a  long  and  pfaceful  life.    The  The  l» 
Legislative  Assembly  met  on  October  1,  1791 ;  at  once  it^*>>&«e 
shaped  itself  into  parties,  all  more  or  loss  loyal  to  the  new^]^^ 
constitution.    The  "  Extreme  Right  and  the  Right "  (to  the  iu  pv.. 
right,  that  is,  of  the  president's  cbsir)  were  usoaDy  called^ 
the  Feuillants,  were  conetitutionalists  whn  represented  the 
buigher  interests,  and  feared  the  people,  and  who  wished  to 
npl^  the  king  as  far  as  they  could.    Tbe  "  Left,"  the 
Girondists,  was  composed  of  men  inclined  towards  a  re-oinod- 
public,  also  of  the  burgher  deai  diiefljt  also  aU  devoted  to^- 
the  constitution  aa  it  atood ;  the  "  Extreme  Left,"  whic&  sat 
on  the  higher  braches,  and  took  tbe  oickname  of  "  the  UonB-ike 
tain,"  was  compoaad  of  popular  delegates  and  re presenta' 
tives  of  the  advanced  dubs,  with  Hobcspiene  as  their  oot^of'**^' 
doors  leader  at  the  Jacobins,  and  Daaton  at  the  Cordeliers 
Club.    The  Centre  of  the  Assembly  was  timid,  and  wanting 
in  any  principle  or  cleamees;  it  n»Dally. voted  with  the 
Left    Tbns,  the   more  extreme  partisans,  whether  of 
royalty  or  republicanism,  were  not  in  tbe  Assembly,  but 
worked  outside  for  their  objects ;  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  tite  moderate  parties  wonld  succeed  in  liolding  thur 
own.  The  cottveDtiona  of  Filnits  (37th  Angoat  1791)  hadThem- 
already  shown  the  exdnded  nyalists  iriiither  they  might 
look  for  encoour ;  Leopold  of  Anatria  and  Ftedetlek  Wlllian^*^ 
of  Froaaia  had  then  agreed,  in  vagoe  tenn^  that  they 
would  invade  France  ooiesa  L9oia  XVl  mrs  set  htt,  the 
Assembly  dissolved,  the  emigrants  restored  to  their  poaaae- 
slons  and  dignities.    It  iras  a  chKlleoge  to  revolutiooaiy 
France,  and  a  temptation  to  the  unstable  king.    At  evwy 
step  be  and  his  friends  blundered ;  a  loyal  acceptance  ^ 
the  conatitutioQ  and  tbe  new  Assembly  seemed  impcestble; 
the  royalists  at  home  stirred  up  dril  strife,  especially 
through  the  clergy ;  abroad  they  threatened  open  war. 
Tbe  Assembly,  backed  by  the  new  departihent  of  Faiis^ 
an  orgaaixatioD  given  to  tbe  cimtd  earij  in  1791,  fou|ju 
against  the  former;  against  the  latter  stood  the  anny, 
mostly  strong  republicanit  eappwted  hf  Ha  aympaUiy  of 
the  people  genetallyf  whose  anger  nae  at  threats  of 
invasion. 

To  meet  its  pressing  dangers,  tbe  Aaeembly,  m  November  Tb«  i*- 
1791,  ordered  the  emigrsnta  to  retnm,  on  pain  of  oonflsca-*^"^ 
Hon  of  their  property,  and  penalty  of  death.  Thia  decree  foM. 
the  king  at  once  vetoed,  at  the  aame  time  iaauing  a  atreog 
order  to  the  emigrants  to  return.  They  refnaad  to  listen, 
and  the  popular  feding  on  tbe  other  hand  waa  much  ex<atad 
by  bis  interference  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  life 
and  dMth  to  them.  ThekAsssmbly  next  paaaed  to  attack 
thoae  of  tiie  dergy  who  haC  not  taken  the  oath,  dedariag 
that  "  refractory  "  priests  should  lose  their  pay,  should  be 
forbidden  to  perform  divine  service,  sbonld  be  put  under 
aurveBUace.  Tbe  king  again  exercised  his  veto;  and 
those  who  supported  the  Revolntion  felt  ttat  In  the  two  all- 
important  matton — tbe  threat  of  foreign  war  from  the 
imigrft,  and  tbe  threat  of  domestio  war  from  the  "tefrae* 
toty"  ciei£r— Louis  XVL  waa  against  Ibem,  and  witht^ir 
enemies.    They  mnrmuied  the  word  '*  traitor." 

After  some  besitation  the  German  princes  began  to  diow  Tlis 
aigna  of  movement ;  troops  were  raised  by  Austria,  Prussia,  ^^J^ 
Piedmont;  the  other  uonarchs  of  Europe  threatened, 
France  set  on  foot  three  armies,-~fme  of  the  north  ander 
Bochambeao,  one  under  Lafayette  on  the  aorUi-east,  a 
third  nnder  lAtckner  on  the  Rhine  aa  far  as  to  BaseL  Hie 
Montagnarda  alone,  distrusting  the  officers  and  -the  kiag^ 
opposed  a  declaration  of  war.  All  France  Bnn>ected  treason, 
ud  had  only  too  good  reason  to  tiiink  uiat  the  king^ 
miobtera,  axcopting  Narbtmae,  miatiter  of  wai;  were  ia  < 
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commanicalion  with  th«  tunmj. .  Tht  fscling  igtiut  tlie 
minuten  wu  u  itrong  that  after  the  trial  of  ^  of  them, 
fcdovn  to  b«  the  'qoeeo'e  ^ent,  they  all  migued,  and  a 

Gtroadiat  cabinet  was  appointed  by  the  king.  Rolaod,  a  man 
of  intelligeQce,  spirit,  and  tipright&ess,  married  to  tho  nublest 
'  lady  of  these  troabled  times, — a  lady  who  was  the  inspiring 
genioa  of  the  Giroode, — was  made  minister  of  the  interior. 
The  other  name  of  note  was  that  of  Domonriez,  who  .had 
the  portfolio  of  foreign  affain.  This  ministry  at  once  took 
ap  a  resolute  position  tgainst  the  allied  sovereigns;  and 
Francis  IL,  the  new  head  of  the  boose  of  Anstria,  unlike 
I^eopold,  who  hod  narer  wished  for  war,  at  once  replied  with 
dafiaae^  ordering  France  to  replace  king,  clergy,  and  nobles 
io  their  aneient  dignities  and  privileges.  On  the  20th 
April  1793  the  Girondist  minirtty  declared  war  agaiwt 
Frands,  and  the  long  wan  of  the  rapnblu  and  tba  empire 
began. 

The  French  army  woe  in  a  state  of  great  confoeion ;  most 
uf  it!  officers  liod  joined  the  emigrants,  eager  to  show  the 
Germans  "the  way  to  Paris";  those  who  remained  were 
Bospected  by  the  people;  there  was  little  munsy  in  the 
treasnry,  little  experience  io  the  camp.  Domonriez  lioped 
to  make  a  good  beginning  by  invading  Belgiom,  restless 
nnder  ita  Aostrion  mostera,  and  only  lately  In  revolt  Alt, 
howerer,  went  omits.  One  column  was  checked  near 
ToomV)  lost  its  gtuis,  Idlled  Dillon  ita  general,  and  fled 
with  cries  of  "  traaaoD ';  a  aeoond  eolnma  was  defeated 
near  Mons;  Lafayette  and  the  other  geoerals  hereon 
halted  and  stood  on  (He  def  euurb  All  France  was  vneaiy. 
Had  her  ancient  eonrage  departed  t  was  she  powerless  with- 
out her  noble  officatil  or  was  she  the  rictim  of  treachery  t 
The  Jacobins  grew  more  vehement;  the  terrible- voice  of 
Herat  was  now  heard  calling  for  heads  ;  suspicion  became 
greater  thao  ever  against  the  king,  above  all  against  the 
Anstrian  queen,  and  the  goarda  around  them,  who  were 
tbongbt  to  be  indined  to  betray  the  people.  The  Assembly 
declared  itself  as  oitting  in  permanence  It  levelled  mea> 
■urea  against  the  refractory  prieets;  it  decreed  that  the 
Un^a  gnard  ■hoold  be  diamisaed,  and  that  a  camp  of  fed- 
eral aiddian  shoold  be  formed  at  Paris.  The  king  refnaed 
to  diimias  kb  guards ;  and  on  a  atrong  remonstrance  from 
Boland,  he  at  once  diamlssed  Uie  three  chief  Girondist  minie* 
tan.  Damonries  finding  the  king  ebstinate,  also  resigned 
offlca. '  Louis  named  a  ministry  of  obscure  members  of  the 
Feaillant  party, — men  who  believed  in  the  constitution  of 
I790.and  in  the  royal  authority.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  eem  Mallet  do  Pan  on  a  secret  mission  to  Yienna,  to 
pray  the  Germans  to  resooe  him  from  the  granny  of  thoee 
"  who  now  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron." 

The  Girondists,  thus  ejected  from  power,  made  common 
cause  with  the  Jacobins,  and  watched  with  keen  eyes  the 
conne  of  Labyrtta,  the  centre  of  the  oonatitntional  party ; 
the  ministry  and  all  those  who  in  heart  loved  the  older 
eyatem  or  dreaded  the  progresa  of  the  Revolution,  looked  to 
Lafayette  and  bis  army  as  their  only  hope.  He  was  no 
statesman,  loyal  and  opright  as  he  was,  and  committed 
the  greot  blonder  of  defying  the  Jacobins.  At  once  his 
waning  popularity  was  lost ;  his  party  was  seen  to  be  that 
of  reaction ;  the  people  could  aee  no  difference  between  the 
eonetitutionaltst  Fenillanta  and  the  aristocrat  emigraots, 
and  the  doom  of  the  party  was  sealed.  On  the  20th  of 
June  1793  the  Jacobins  replied  to  Lafayette's  manifesto 
by  raising  the  Parisian  populace  agsLost  the  Asseipbly.  That 
body,  overawed  and  powerless,  could  do  noUiing  against  so 
iieree  end  determined  an  inTaaimi.  They  next  forced  their 
way  into  the  peiaee,  and  there  Lonia  XVL  met  them  with 
■dmiiable dij^ly.  The popolaoe  ibonted  '*down  with  the 
▼eto^' *'neaU  the mimatttiy"  and  so  forth.  Tiekingwon 
the  Foria  led  eap,  and  the  crowd  ww  aweuad  at  oncei 
R  was  an  <«it<d,  not  >  btoodthiraty,  mob  uiat  day.  Loiia 


asBoied  them  thai"  be  wonld  do  whatever  the  omatitnttoaHKi. 
ordained  that  he  should  do," — words  which,  thoogh  they 
meant  little,  yet,  when  joined  with  the  red  c^p  and  the  king's 
manly  bearing,  aatisfied  the  peofde,  who  departed  qaietly. 
Public  opinion  eeemod  at  once  to  go  with  the  mooatvh  and 
the  ministers  against  this  ootrnge  ;  tbe  Ginrndists,  who  hod 
been  partice  to  it,  lost  ground ;  Lafayette  even  ventured 
to  come  up  to  Paris  from  the  amy  to  demand  the  punish- 
ment of  the  insurgent  chiefs.   His  attempt,  however,  was  a 
failure.  The  Asseiubly  threatened  to  arrest  him  for  leaving 
his  troops  without  orders ;  the  courtiers  of  the  Tuileries 
looked  coldly  on  him  ;  the  king  gave  him  no  thanks ;  as 
for  the  qneen,  she  liked  him  w  better  than  of  old.   He  hod 
to  return  quickly  to  the  army.    The  tmdi  was  that  at  thisThe 
time  the  eonrt  potiey  had  gone  entirely  over  to  the  emi-<=°t"* 
grants  and  their  fordgn  friends.  Then  were  80,000  meo^^^ 
at  CoUents  commanded  by  the  doke  of  Bnuuwick;  theeml- 
royatiste  eared  nothing  for  aoch  constitotionalists  as  La-S^B*** 
fayette ;  "in  a  month  I  shall  be  free,"  was  the  qoeeo's 
remark. 

Prussia  had  now  also  declared  against  France,  and  was 
4n  the  march ;  this  movement  restored  all  power  and 
popularity  to  the  Jacobins.    The  Aosembly  took  measures 
in  self-defence  agunst  the  court  and  the  foreigneti ;  men 
began  to  call  for  the  depocition  of*tha  king;  the  country 
was  proclaimed  in  danger,  and  S0,000  -ndnnteeta  were  de- 
creed; men  flocked  to  mrol  ihenuelTas  from  every  qn«^r; 
the  excitement  grew  daily  j  Ute  fierceit  threats  end  sug- 
gestions made  themselves  heard.    The  Jeeobina  oiganixed,lnsuiTee> 
almost  openly,  a  new  insnrrectiou,  which  should  force  the^^oj* 
Itaod  of  the  Assembly,  and  "save  tlie  Revolution."  The  van-  of  Ixh 
guard  of  the  attack  on  the  constitution  was  eatrusted  to  gust 
the  battalion  of  men  of  UarseiUes,  who  have  attached 
their  name  to  the  ever-famous  song,  wliicli  has  beeu  sung 
by  Frenchmen  on  so  many  o  hard-won  battleiielc],  in  poli- 
tics or  in  campaign,  .the  JfarmllaiH.    Tbe  extravagaulThe 
proclamstion  with  which  Bntnawick  heralded  the  opepiBg*?"'** 
of  bis  campaign  did  but  add  to  the  fury  of  the  people ;  and 
ou  the  10th  (hE  August  the  great  insuireetion,  led  by  the 
popular  ditef  Denton,  swept  over  the  Assembly  and  the 
moiMrdiy,  overpowering  everything  aa  it  posaed  along. 
The  guards  at  the  Tuileries  were  of  uncertain  fidelity  to  the 
king ;  the  commiasionerB  of  the  sectione  of  Paris  seiied  on 
the  H6te)  de  Ville,  and  et  once  set  up  an  "inaurrectiousty 
commune";  they  summoned  before  them  the  commandantThePa- 
of  the  national  guard,  Mandat,  who  was  massacred  as  he'^'^""** 
left  the  halL  The  guards,  thus  left  headless,  refused  to  fire'"'^ 
on  the  people ;  the  insurrection  swept  over  all ;  the  king 
with  difficulty,  surrounded  by  bis  family,  took  refuge  under 
protection  of  tbe  trembling  Assembly.    The  Swiss  guards 
of  the  palace  were  massacred,  the  Toileriee  taken  and 
sacked;  the  new  mnnicipdity,  flushed  with  victory,  com- 
pelled the  Asnmbly  to  conArm  its  powers ;  to  order  the 
election  of  a  new  National  Convention  ;  to  declare  the  king 
suspended  pruvisioDaUy,  and  placed  at  the  Lnxemboncg 
under  civic  guard  ;  to  dismiss  the  ministers ;  to  nuke  into 
law  the  decrees  passed  but  vetoed  by  the  king.  The 
Assembly  was  crushed,  the  royal  family  prisoners  in  the 
Temple ;  the  Paris  people,  under  inspiration  of  Robeapierre 
and  Danton,  were  omnipotenL    Forthwith  bc^an  the 
terrible  scenes  of  the  prisons,  tlie  mockery  of  trial,  the 
massacres  of  the  "  killers  at  six  francs  a  day."  It  was  dear 
that  the  new  commune  of  Paris  woe  now  the  sovereign 
power  in  France;  it  established  a  committee  of  surveillance, 
and  swept  away  all  tbe  older  administration  of  Faria 
Danton,  borly  representative  of  popular  passtona,  and  ofDantob 
popular  kindness  also,  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  time. 
He  was  no  statesman,  and  had  little  chance  of  permanent 
power,  when  pitted  against  the  virtnona,  the  ineorraptible 
Robespierre,  who  had  Inpt  Mdnloaily  dear  of  the  iunrrec- 
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tioo,  and  ma  ilrasdy  pluiniag  lu)W  ha  mi^t  hm  by  it  to 
tha  top  of  hia  ambittoiL  Duitoo  with,  all  hia  loagluieaMa 
«ta  ft  D14U  ;  Robeapierre  iras  a  tmd  fop.  Dutton  Iwct  eom- 
pentiTsly  littla  paraooal  ambition ;  Rob^ipiem  alwaTa 
thought  firat  of  hifflaeU,  and  uitendad  to  becoma  tha  dictator 
of  t  naw  conDioawaal^  Maiati  who  maat  ba  nainad  here, 
waa  the  kadiog  apirit  of  tha  coninittaa  of  anrraillaDea,  tha 
laadar  and  inatigator  of  &11  the  bloodahad  of  tha  Reign  of 
Terror.  He  wiahad,  too,  to  be  dictator,  that  ha  niight 
parify  eooie^, — that  he  night  hare  in  hia  power  tha  aole 
and  unqueatuined  rif^t  to  auj, 

Lafayette,  in  apito  of  the  inTaaion,  woald  hare  marched 
on  Paris  to  aare  aocietj.  He  found  himself  abaDdoasd,  and 
took  to  flight ;  the  Oarmana,  to  whom  ha  want,  impriaoned 
him  and  treatod  htm  ilL  Meanwhile,  (ha  alliea  took 
Longwy  and  Vardan,  while  they  beaiaged  Thioarilla ;  the 
road  to  Faria  aaamad  qoita  fraa  to  than.  Tha  effaot  on 
Parii  waa  tarribla ;  no  ana  ktuw  who  waa  in  communication ' 
with  tha  ftoraignan;  (ear  and  aogar  mada  man  bmtal;  tha 
Baaaaeraa  in  tha  priaona  want  mi  incanantly.  Danton, 
**  flareah'  as  ha  might  bellow,  waa  ashamed,  for  ha  had  a 
hnman  haart ;  and  he  dalirered  from  the  fury  ai  many  of 
tha  rictime  aa  he  could."  Meanwhile,  the  Pnuaians  liad 
forced  their  way  into  France  throogh  the  Argonna,  in  spite 
of  Damooriea;  and  tha'doke  of  Bronawick,  who  hoped  to 
cut  him  off,  and  had  abandoned  the  direct  road  for  Paris 
throQgh  ChaloDB,  waa  met  by  Kallarmana  who  lay  in  his 
[i«th  at  Valmy.  The  apirit  which  Kellermann  infused  into 
Ilia  raw  troopa  ataggerad  tha  aaaoilanta,  who  hesitated  and 
draw  bock.  Tha  cannooada  of  Valn^,  for  it  waa  little 
mora,  waa  mora  to  Franea  than  many  a  great  rietoiy ;  the 
Oarmana  had  to  (all  back  diacomfitad ;  tha  afaga  ot  Tjiiou- 
▼illa  waa  raised.  By  the  lat  o(  October  not  one  of  tham 
remained  in  Feanea.  Unfortunately,  no  ateps  ware  taken 
to  hanaa  them  in  tha  retreat ;  their  atate  was  so  bad  that 
a  little  rigoar  might  hare  entirely  mined  tham.  .  Shortly 
afterwards  came  news  to  Paris  that  the  armr  of  Alsace 
nnder  Cnatina  had  taken  Worma,  Spires,  and  Mains,  where 
lay  the  chief  magasinea  of  the  allies ;  in  the  north  an  attack 
on  litle  waa  repulsed.  Saroy  waa  occupied  by  Fieoch 
troops  who  alao  sailed  on  tha  coaat  Una,  and  oocnpiad  Nice 
and  VilUhaneBt  with  ita  great  monitiona  of  war.  Abroad 
Uie  Reroikituni  ahowad  itaalf  pnmd  and  defiant ;  at  home 
the  Natiaul  Ctmrention  replaced  tha  LegiaUtira  AaaMobly. 

y.  Tn  Ripcmic. 

The  new  goremment  of  France  reflected  the  ehaagaa 
which  had  taken  place.  Paria  aant  tha  chief  Jacobina  to 
it;  tha  Qirondiata  sat  on  the  right  and  had  a  large 
majori^;  the  Jacobins  on  the  leh,  high  up,  with  the 
aoubriqiul  of  the  Mountain ;  below  sat  the  "  Plain  "  and  the 
**  Harah,"  the  timid  moderatea,  who  leant  towards  the 
Oirondiata.  I^ria  waa  behind  all,  fierce  and  bloodat^ned, 
enpporting  the  JaeoUna.  At  once  the  Convention  decreed 
{31st  September  1792)  the  aboUtion  of  royalty  in  France, 
and  proclaimed  the  Republic.  Tha  22d  of  September  1792 
is  the  "  Firat  day  of  year  L  of  the  Republic."  Roland,  the 
moet  influential  of  the  Oirondtats,  retained  office  as  minister 
of  the  interior ;  and  his  party,  eneonraged  by  the  protests 
of  the  permanent  department  of  Paria,  which  felt  itself  set 
aside,  attacked  the  anarchy  of  thu  capital  and  the  Jacobins. 
Robespierre  was  denouneod,  and  g:rent  debates  ensned ;  the 
Oirondista,  bowerer,  in  spite  of  their  majority  in  tho  Con- 
rentioa,  had  no  force,  and  little  political  aagacity.  ^ria  waa 
in  DO  inood  tot  aubmiaiion  to  ihs  mora  moderate  and  conati- 
tntional  frianda  of  tha  repuUIe ;  before  tha  and  of  1792  the 
eommnna,  and  tha  Mountain  with  it,  had  defeated  the 
Oiroode,  the  exacuUra  power,  and  Roland  himaalf.  For  a 
time,  hnwarar.  the  trial  of  tha  king  abaoibed  all  atteotioik 


It  bad  b^^  in  Norembar  1793;  in  Daoaotber  Looia  hadinMl. 
been  qnawUonad  hf  the  Oonrention;  dl  Fiaoea  diaenaMdnMtrW 
with  rehemanea  thadifierent  riaws  as  to  tha  matbod  ol  tk^^ain*- 
trial    Who  should  jodga  himt   The  partiaa  here  qilit;^^^ 
the  Qinmde,  anxious  to  gain  time,  and  to  aare  tha  king  fntrnXVI. 
death,  and  the  eountty  from  a  great  blnnder,  called  for  aa 
appeal  to  the  aoraraign  people ;  tfaay  still  clung  to  coDatita* 
ttunal  forms.   The  Moantain  bald  that  tha  Oonrantioa  waa 
oumpetent  to  ondartaka  tha  task  o(  aa  ismadiato  triaL 
Tha  opinion  of  tha  country  ra-oehoad  the  criaa  of  Paris;  and 
the  Conrantion,  on  the  16th,  16th,  and  17th  Jannaty  1793, 
took  on  itself  to  decide  tha  queation ;  by  a  mqwtty  of  a 
few  rotea  (387  against  334)  it  decmd  that  the  king's 
pnniahment  should  be  death.    Philip  £galit6,  hie  nearest 
kinsman,  was  one  of  thoaa  who  roted  with  the  majority,  to 
tha  disgrace  of  hia  name ;  eran  those  who  wiahad  for  the 
kinifa  death  daapiaed  and  condemned  bim  (or  aa  act  dia- 
tatad  by  weak  ambition  and  eowardiaa.   Oa  the  Slit  at 
Jaouaiy  1793  Lonis  XVL  waa  aMeated  on  tha  Sqnin  ol 
tiia  Rarolntioa. 

By  this  act,  as  the  Uontagnarda  themadrea  aaid,  tha 
Berolntion  threw  down  the  glove  to  all  ancient  Enrupa." 
They  had  accused  their  rirals  the  Qiroodiste  of  iotiigulng 
to  sare  tha  monarchy,  <A  coquetting  with  the  emigiute  and 
dia  foreign  sorareigns.  "Aie  Qirondists,  in  thur  torn, 
accused  them  of  being  "anarchists  sold  to  the  fora%ner,' 
men  whn  were  treacheroualy  poshing  on  the  Rerolntion  ta 
exceaa  in  order  to  diacredit  tt,  aud  to  bring  in  tha  foreign 
help  which  the  court  deaired ;  men  who  ware  in  tha  pay 
<rf  Pitt,  tha  auppoaed  UaechiaTelU  tfaa  tHaa^  waoaa 
hand  waa  beliarad  to  ba  in  arerythiug  which  could  tarn 
to  the  Iwrm  of  France.  If  Henry  IT.  waa  the  hero  of 
tha  RerolntioD,  Pitt  wit  ita  bugbear;  Frenchmen  ware 
acarad  in  those  days  by  his  name,  Just  aa  twenty  yaaia  lalar 
Englishmen  were  seared  by  the  name  of  Napoleon.  Tie 
truth  is  that  the  Qirondiste  lepreeented  tha  burghar  clajeea, 
and  were  honestly  eager  to  esteblish  the  new  ocoatitotion 
in  all  ite  parts ;  they  ware  on  the  defensire,  while  tha 
Uountein,  the  party  of  offanc^  representad  tha  anlVering 
populace — eager,  defiant,,  weary  of  negotiation,  aaspiaona 
of  treaaon  at  araiy  point,  ud  taaloadr  datenniaed  to  jnA 
the  principlaa  of  tlw  Raircdntion  to  their  linita.  la  thia 
they  were  utterly  careleaa  of  pditieal  cooaideratioBa,  eager 
for  war,  come  what  might,  quite  bonaat  and  narrow, — a  ytty 
dangerous  and  powerful  party.  Their  victory  in  tha  trial 
and  execution  ^  "  Louia  Capet"  waa  complete ;  it  br^ig^t 
with  it  ineritebly  the  fall  of  Roland.  When  Robespierre 
and  Danton  attacked  him  in  the  Conrenlion,  finding  that 
the  Qirondiste  no  longer  had  a  majority,  ha  laid  with 
dignihr  hia  reaignatinn  before  tha  Convention,  and  waa 
placed  for  the  time  by  tha  indolent  and  philoaophic  Qaiat, 
the  minister  of  juatice.  Tha  aaeendency  of  Robespierre  waaBobea; 
assured — tha  man  to  whom  the  Revolution,  aa  hu  tnenueag^' 
sud,  "waa  the  religion  of  which  ha  was  tha  priaat* 
"Robespierre  preaches,  Robeei»erra  ^nanrea,  thnadan 
against  the  rich  and  great,  livea  simply,  }um  no  phydeal 
paasiona,  has  created  for  himself  a  reputotioo  for  auatarit^ 
—the  austerity  of  a  saint.  He  apeaks  of  Qod  and  Prort- 
dence,  calla  himself  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  feeble,  ia 
followed  by  the  women  and  the  weak,  whoae  adoration  and 
homage  he  solemnly  accepts."  This  i>  the  dangerona  man 
in  whose  hands  lay  the  fortunes  of  France  throughoot  tha 
dark  days  of  the  Terror.  He  waa  the  pmpheUwho  Aould 
realise  on  earth  tha  baantifnl  and  popular  dreama  of  tha 
ContTtit  Sodai. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  tha  Oarmana  from  niaea  at  tiMOoa- 
end  ot  the  prariona  September,  Domonriea  had  eaaity  P*'^^m. 
auadad  the  ExecutiTe  Council  at  Paris  that,  by  amxing  Iha 
mnmant  of  aoiaaenteat  and  dtsqutst^  tha  Fren^  amiaa 
mi^  lanira  for  Franea  her  **aatar^  rreatianb''— that  in. 
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iuight  bfieome  mostenr  of  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Tlhine 
from  Duel  tu  the  sea.  Canting  and  KeUemaaD  Bhoald 
inaater  Uie  middle  Rhioe  at  Coblsntz,  and  Dmoouriez  ehould 
tnrade  Belginiu.  He  aet  out  at  ooca,  and  oa  NoTember 
6,  I792f  hj  wiaoing  the  battle  of  Jenunapea,  roused  the 
tnuaament  of  all  Europe.  It  ia  tnia  that  trie  French  were 
two  to  oa^  yet  so  low  had  thetr  reputation  for  fighting- 
power  fallen,  that  the  coarage  thej  showed  on  the  field  took 
men  by  sBrprise.  Hie  Anstruns  fell  back,  and  Dumourisz 
occupied  all  Belgium  down  to  the  Ueuse.  The  Scheldt, 
which  had  been  closed  since  1619,  thanks  to  tlie  jealousy 
of  Eoglund  and  Hulland,  was  reopened ;  Antwerp  and  ell 
Belgium  regarded  the  French  as  their  deliverers,  and  a 
Belgian  republic,  in  which  the  clergy  took  the  lead,  was 
formed  at  once.  Dumouries,  poorly  seconded  by  ths  other 
•nates,  and  ill-provided  from  Fraace,\ could  push  the 
Auatriaos  no  {urther  than  Aix4a-CliapeKe ;  Costine,  who 
had  occupied  {^raakfort,  and  thereby  forced  tiio  Qenoan  diet 
to  dedan  war  on  Francei,  wai  driran  out  of  that  pUca^  and 
eoald  aearoely  hold  hia  own  on  the  Rhine.  While  France 
waa  laying  her  liand  on  monarchy  at  home,  she  challenged 
at  the  same  moment  the  hostility  of  Europe,  by  this  con> 
qneat  of  Belgium,  and  by  the  declaration  of  a  crusade  by 
the  army  against  all  ita  ancient  institutions.  The  army 
b^an  henceforth  to  regan^  itself  as  a  great  republican  pro- 
paganda ;  it  was  by  using  this  belief  that  Napoleon  ennt- 
oally  worked  hia  will  on  France. 

'ShiM  development  of  a  warlike  tendency  in  the  republic, 
'  coapled  with  tlie  fall  of  the  king,  decided  the  pcJicy  of 
England,  which  hitherto  had  ^ovm  aome  sympathy  with 
Fmnce.  The  ferment  of  opinion  in  England,  roused  by  the 
nvolationary  movement  and  republican  ideas,  woa  moeh 
stilled  hj  the  news  of  the  death  of  Louis  XYX.;  and  Titi 
with  great  abiU^  both  used  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
T017  Oovemment  at  home  and  tempted  the  French  mini- 
sters to  declare  war  against  England  (Ist  February  1793), 
Fitt  at  once  proclaimed  it,  by  a  happy  phrase,  to  be  "  the 
war  of  armed  opinions,"  and  drew  tighter  his  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Eumpeon  courts. '  Alt  ancient  lines  of  policy 
were  entirely  obliterated  by  tho  new  phenomenon.  Spain 
ud  Pertngol  agreed ;  Austria  eaased  to  be  jealous  of 
lynsaia ;  msata  aoii  Prussia  foand  the  moment  good  for  a 
forUMT  ^aititun  of  Poland;  the  only  neutral  powers  re- 
mainifig  id  Ennme  were  Sweden  and  Denmark,  Switierland, 
Venice,  and  Turkey.  The  Hoontein  did  not  qnail  before 
•o, great  a  display  of  force.  "France  shall  bs  an  armed 
camE^"  and  every  Frenchman  ft  soldier;  ** conquer  or  die," 
the  watchword  l>f  an  nnitod  people :  the  "  principlea  of  the 
'Revolution"  a  new  religion  for  which  meu  of  good  will 
should  devote  themselves.  The  enthusiasm  was  great ;  a 
levy  of  300,000  meu  jros  votisd  at  once ;  the  revolutionary 
propaganda  filled  Belgium,  and  alienated  the  friendly  feel- 
ing then  by  its  violence.  They  had  also  ruined  Damouriet*s 
plana,  nod  he,  with  an  til-equipped  army,  and  feeling  that 
noetility  waa  rising  against  him  at  I^iria,  aet  himself  to 
recover  ground  by  a  b^  attempt  to  conquer  Holland.  B  a 
was  caught  by 'the  prince  of  Coburg  at  Neerwinden,  and 
defeated  after  a  vehement  battle  (ISth  March  1793). 
Then,  aa  a  last  ttep,  Dnmouriex  came  secretly  tu  terms  with 
the  Austrians,  agreed  to  evacuate  Belgium,  and  carrying 
with  him  the  young  duke  of  Chartres,  who  had  riiowu  great 
gallantry  and  ability  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  marched  for 
the  French  frontier,  intending  to  restore  ths  constitution  of 
1791,  to  secure  the  Giroadists,  overthrow  the  Jacobins,  and 
proclaim  the  duke  aa  omBtitutional  king  of  France.  Id 
Psris,  tlie  straggle  between  the  parties  in  the  spring  of  1793 
waaaente  and  chMa.  The  newa  of  the  disaster  of  Neerwin- 
den and  the  match  of  Dnoumries  for  Paris  aroused  all  tho 
fnry  of  tho  Jaeobiu ;  the  Ovondiati,  with  horror,  aaw 
themaelvea  innocently  implieated  in  n  ounntemrolntiimtty 


scheme,  carried  out  lightly  and  auddeuly  by  a  general  iT9S. 
whom  they  did  not  trust.''  The  Jacobins  at  once  took  the  The  > 
ascendant,  proposed  the  creation  of  the  terrible  Craamittee  Oomnlt- 
of  Public  Safety,  summoned  Dumouries  to  the  bar  of  the^i,^^ 
Convention,  and  sent  off  four  deputies  and  the  minister  i>f  Sofe^. 
war  to  him.    When  they  come  he  seiisd  them,  sent  them 
over  the  fnmtier  to  the  Auatrians,  and  openly  proeUmed 
his  objects.   His  regular  troop*  might  have  supported  him ; 
the  volunteers,  f  bit  of  Jaoobin  ideas,  rose  on  Urn,  and 
pelled  him  to  take  refuge,  with  the  Orleans  princes  and  a 
handful  e(  soldiers,  within  the  Austrian  lines.   It  was  clear 
enough  tlist  the  Jacobins  would  assume  that  he  and  the 
princes  had  had  throughout  an  undentandiog  with  the 
Qironde.    The  Convention  in  nlarm  decreed  that  its  own 
members  should  not  be  inviolable,  but  might  be  arrested 
on  suspicion  uf  treason ;  that  the  Orleans  family  should  be 
sent  to  Marseilles ;  that  three  representatives  should  be  sent 
to  look  after  each  army.    The  Coounittee  of  Public  Safety 
was  now  formed  of  nine  members  rs-elected  mimtlily,  u  s 
secret  spring  to  posh  tlie  vinAe  maddne  forwards  without 
being  seen.    It  was  on  omjnoBs  fact  that  not  one  of  tho 
nine  representatives  who  formed  it  woa  a  Girondist.  Hiey 
liad  still  a  m^ority  in  the  Convention ;  it  was  all  they  had. 
Uattcra  moved  on  fast ;  ^ris,  the  commune,  the  ministers, 
the  army,  wefe  all  against  them  ;  in  the  conntry  they  hod 
no  adherents  in  the  east  and  north-east  of  France;  for 
the  nearer  Germany  the  stronger  the  Jaoobin  feeling.  In 
the  south-east  royalist  sentiments  were  still  powerful,  tiioogh 
for  a  time  tioacealed.    Their  headquarters  were  at  Lyons,  insunee* 
and  violent  and  bloody  disturbances  hod  already  ocenrred^onln 
Uiere;  in  the  west,  in  Brittany,  Fidton,  and  Aqjoo,  the^^*^ 
royaUst  feeling  wu  ttronger  itul,  and  brake  oa^  on  th« 
10th  Uareh  1798,  in  the  terriUa  Yeadeaa  innmatioit  on 
behalf  of  the  white  6ag  and  tho  refractory  priesthood, 
Girondists  bod  their  atrength  in  the  aouth-west,  with  Bar- 
deaux  for  their  headquortera ;  the  Honnana  and  -Fkaids,  ^ 
on  the  whole,  aupported  the  eonstitntiptt  of  1791,  tad  tku 
could  go  with  the  Qirondista. 

At  tire  beginning  tiie  YeDdeans  carried  all  before  theo!* 
and  in  fanatical  enthusiasm  sullied  each  advantage  ihey 
gained  by  horrible  mossocrea,  by  shooting  their  priscweni. 
In  cold  blood,  pillaging  towns,  boming  villagea,  maltreating 
the  dafemelaaa.  The  oiril  war  fmn  the  beginning  took  a 
fierce  oohmr— a  colour  gtren  it  b^  the  r^ralista.  Tha 
Oifondista  abo  in  the  south  tbrflateoad  4o  nwreh  on  Fttii 
to  put  d0wn  the  Jaeobloi.  Tlie  allied  powan,  however,' 
instead  of  closing  in  reaolntelr  on  France  at  her  weokeet, 
saved  her  by  their  long  discnaaions  as  to  what  each  of  them 
was  to  take  rather  than  what  each  was  to  undertake.  At 
last  they  moved  forwards  in  the  north ;  Austrians,  Dutch- 
men, and  English,  under  Cobnrg  and  the  duke  of  York, 
slowly  drove  back  the  army  of  the  north,  which  anfotfuu-  . 
ately  lost  its  commander  Dampierre,  who  was  skilfnlly  re- 
viving its  confidence,  and  besieged  Valenciennes.  The  king 
of  Fms^  blockaded  Mains ;  ia  the  other  scenes  of  war  tho 
French  were  too  weak  to  do  anything,  and  luAnd  lo«ea 
and  defeats.  The  atrug^e  of  Qirondista  and  Hbntagnards 
vent  on  all  the  same ;  it  vraa  the  gbomiest  moment  of  the 
history  of  the  Revolution,  In  Hay  \  Committee  of  Twelve 
was  appointed  by  the  moderate  ptr^  *if  the  Convention,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Barrire,  a  moderate  who  l»d  the  eonfi' 
dence  of  more  extreme  men.  It  was  composed  of  Girondists. 
Over  against  this  move  the  eections  of  Paris  ■estahlished 
their  Central  Revolutionary  Committee.  On  the  Slat  ofFsIlof 
May,  gnided  by  Danton,  Puia  rose  against  the  Convention,'*'*^'*: 
and  compelled  it  to  suppress  the  Committee  of  Twelve."' 
Marat  at  the  head  of  his  sana^nlottea,  onppocted  by  the 
minority  of  the  lepresenlativee,  the  Mountain,  on  the  2d  of 
June  overthrew  the  Giraodists,  nrreetiag  two  of  ths  ministarB 
and  tbir^^ona  depntiti.   More  than  half  the  departmuta 
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roM  to def eod  tlis  defeated partr:  ia  tbe  CeTennes  the  vliite 
■fleg  wu  anf Dried, 'end  the  emiciraBta  began  to  etreera  beck 
into  Frenee.  "  On  the  one  eide  woe  Earope  with  three- 
fonrths  of  Frenee ;  on  the  oAwiide  Ferie  with  e  few  depart- 
menti  "  (L»  ValUe).  Tht  poeition  of  thingi  might  well  here 
•Mined  deeperate  foe  the  Uoantatn,hidthwebetia  any  strong 
mu,  any  true  head,  to  direct  the  attack  on  them.  Bnt  tiiej 
had  nnity,  energy,  deTotton  'to  their  principles,  the  main 

Sart  of  the  army  at  their  back ;  while  their  aatagoniata  were 
irided  in  views  and  principles,  and  were  in  confniion. 
DantoOt  who  in  fact  carried  bia  party  through  *the  eriais, 
showed  real  power  and  energy.  Under  hia  direction  the 
ConTentton  proclaimed  martial  law  in  the  hostile  depart- 
ments, called  op  the  army,  as  far  aa  poeeible,  to  the  capital, 
and  in  eight  days  conatnictod  a  new  oonatitntion,  that  of 
the  year  L — simple,  thoroughly  demooratic  It  never  was 
raalqr  acted  on ;  men  van  too  busy  to  cars  shout  oonatito- 
tions.  The  aseasainatiog  of  Uarat  bj  CSiariotte  Corday, 
which  oeaurted  at  this  momenti  inflaraed  raen'a  minds  st^ 
more  against  the  Oitondiata ;  she  had  cone  from  Ca«n»  one 
of  their  town^-  and  waa  thought  to  agree  with  them.  The 
Urst  active  meaauraa  taken  \n  the  Jacobins  showed  that  the 
Girondists  were  powerlass ;  Paris  and  the  annywefe  at  race 
trinmphsDt,  and  by  the  bagumingof  Angoatthe  Oirondieta 
were  crashed. 

Elaewhere  thinga  looked  very  dark :  Tonlon  fell  into  Eng- 
liab  hands ;  La  Vendue  remained  nnanbdned,  and  defeat^ 
the  incompetent  oSoera  sent  to  reduce  it ;  Mains  and 
Valenciennee  fell ;  all  France  was  vexed  with  bunin^  and 
the  assiguat^tem  bad  utterly  paralysed  oMnmeiee.  Tlie 
republic,  however,  was  full  of  energy.  After  die  f<Bta  of  the 
10th  of  Aognst^  with  its  statues  of  Nature  and  Beason,  ita 
classical  and  pagan  affectations,  and  those  light  frivolities 
which  were  natural  to  Paris  even  in  the  darkest  days,jnen 
tamed  at  once  to  the  evar-reenrring  question,  bow  the  re- 
public should  be  saved.  The  Convention  decreed  a  Infe  tn 
«Kius  to  resist  the  invader  and  to  keep  down  the  ill-effected 
at  boms ;  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  waa  entmstad 
the  real  gDvernmeut  of  the  country ;  the  new  constitution 
waa  nnt  to  be  introduced  till  peaceful  days  came  round. 
The  overthrow  of  tU  things  old  was  farther  indicated  by  the 
iaane,  on  21th  November  179^  of  the  new  repnblican  Mleo- 
dar.  Tear  L  vaa  flad  to  liave  begun 'on  the  12d  of  Sep- 
.jafflbar  1793,  the  data  of  the  proelunation  of  the  Bepablic 
The  new  year  ahonld  have  twelve  months  like  ita  predecea- 
Bora,  each  with  a  new  name,  in  four  groapa  of  three  ;  each 
pf  SO  days,  and  each  divided  into  three  decades,  of  which 
the  tuith  days  dionld  be  days  of  rest,  in  lieu  of  the  old  ex- 
ploded Sanday.  These  1 2  months  of  30  days  a  piece,  cntting 
ocroaa  the  old  months  so  awkwardly,  only  made  up  360 
days ;  ao  that  a  little  bundle  of  5  daya  (In  leap  years  of  6) 
^ad  to  be  tacked  on  at  the  end  of  the  Fmctidor  month 
(Aogoet-September)  in  an  awkward  and  shapelesa  way,  and 
caDed,  poor  things,  the  Sat^oulalfidei.  Such  interferences 
with  eymmetry  will  nature  caaae,  when  she  Beta  herself 
•gauist  the  spirit  of  system,  and  the  advance  of  enlight- 
ennent  Attempts  were  alao  made  at  this  time  tp  grapple 
with  the  eonfnaion  in  the  enrrency  and  tlie  enuhing  deficit ; 
the  maas  of  aarignata  waa  reduced  by  more  than  a  half ;  a 
maximnm  price  was  set  on  the  neceasaries  of  life ;  trade 
■lae  had  to  bow  to  the  will  of  tbs  Bevolntion. 

In  the  affaire  of  war  the  new  life  bf  the  Revolution  found 
ezpreasira  in  the  vigtvons  plans  of  Cambt,  an  engineer 
ofiBear,  who  aaw  the  truth  of  the  principle  afterwards  acted 
on  by  Napoleon,  that  "Ood  aida  tiie  big  battalions." 
"  Attack  in  mass,  and  cover  the  want  of  discipline  and  ekill 
by  nsmbera  and  anthuaiaaro," — tbia  vaa  the  uav  order. 
For  neglecting  thia  Hraehard  vaa  deprived  of  eommand  In 
lha  north,  and  had  to  give  place  to  Jourdaii^  who,  helped 
fey  Cunot  hiinaaU;  dsfeat«I  Cobo^  at  Watt^piiM  n6th 


Oct.  1793) ;  on  the  Bhme  the  battle  of  Pirmaaens  was  leatinMfc 
(13th  October),  and  the<allies  oecnpted  Hsgenau  and  Fort- 
Vauban ;  they  threatened  Landau,  and  bad  friendli  in  Strae- 
burg.    Hoche  was  then  sent  down  to  the  army  of  the 
MokH^  and  Piehwra  to  that  of  the  Rhine.  The  former, 
after  a  aeries  of  rather  nnsoeeessfnlbaUlaa  agmoat  the  daka 
of  Brunswick,  in  which  he  fsOed  to  relieve  LMdan,  aod- 
denly  left  bis  adversary,  and,  in  concert  with  Pichegn^ 
cleared  the  Yoeges,  and  brilliantly  stonned-the  Wissembnig 
linee.    The  Austrians  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  raised  the 
siege  of  Landau,  and  were  across  the  Rhine ;  the  Pmssiaoa 
took  wioterHjuartera  at  Mainz ;  the  French  Uy  in  the  Pala- 
tinate.   In  die  south  also  things  went  bettor  with  the  new 
Government;  Lyons  and  Toulon  were  retaken, though  on  tbe 
alopee  of  tbe  Pyreneea  the  Siiaoiards  fwoed  the  French  to 
take  refuge  under  the  walls  of  Perpignan.  -  In  the  Vendfeooaetf 
the  terrible  civil  war  atill  raged;  the  petaanta,  point  after|i>««>r 
point,  deferted  the  iaolated  columns    the  army.   A  morey,^ 
coherent  plan  of.action,  however,  gave  tha  vietoiy  it 
ChltilloD  {16th  October  1793}  to  the  BspnUicMis;  then 
the  Vendenu  croesed  the  Loire,  and  defeated  LecheUe  near 
Laval    They  next  attacked  Clierhonrg,  meaning  to  make 
it  their  point  of  union  with  the  Engliah ;  here,  however, 
^ey  were  manfully  withstood,  and,  incapable  of  eiege^pera- 
ttons,  withdrew.    On  their  return  they  defestad  Roaaig&ol 
and  made  a  push  for  Angers,  meaning  there  to  reeross 
the  Loire  to  the  left  bank.    Westennsnn  and  Kl^bet  drove 
them  thence  with  loss,  and  with  lilarceau  pnrened  then-  to 
Le  Uans,  where,  after  a  terrible  battle  in  the  etneta,  iif 
which  no  quarter  waa  given  or  taken,  the  Vandmn  vara 
utterly  defeateA    Waatarmann  praned  on  thnr  ]i«da  vilk' 
IHtiless  vigrar ;  eanght  at  laat  between  the  Loin  «kt  At 
Republicana,  they  wan  finally  defeated  (3Sd  Daeember 
1793).  Thenceforward  they  ceased  to  be  fMmidaUa,  though' 
still  troublesome  at  times. 

So  ended  - 1 793,  with  fortunes,  on  the  whole,  very  favoar., 
able  to  the  French  army,  and  very  fatal  to  thi  OiroBdiala.' 
Meanwhile,  the  Beign  of  Terror  had  begun  at  Paris ;  the 
queen,  the  leading  Qirondiats,  ell  who  were  "ariatocnts* 
or  "ci-devanta,'*asthephraae8  of  the  day  called  them,  Philip 
£gatit^  and  a  crowd  of  othera,  passed  under  the  gnillotine^ 
In  La  Vaod6^  the  revolntiotiaiy  fnry,  goaded  by  tha  blood 
shed  hf  ita  opponents,  aparad  none  it  snspactod.  Tram. 
Toulon  most  of  the  inhaUtants  had  fled  for  rafnga  to  th* 
English  ships;  at  Lyons  tlie  Connntion  oroMni  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  tavn 
to  be  called  "Commune  Affranchie";  many  hondreds  of 
the  citizena  were  guillotined,  and  when  thA  pnees*  ^oved 
too  alow,  were  ahot  down  by  platoon  fire. 

Two  partiea  were  now  to  fa«  disoerned  In  oppoeitira  tcHebMt- 
the  rule  of  the  Committee  of  Fublio  Safety,— the  JSxaphi*, 
or  Hebertists,  so  nemed  from  their  leader  Hebert^  the  party 
of  terror  and  reckleea  bloodahed;  and  tbe  ModMt,  the 
Dantonists,  vko  triad  to  ealm  mea^  rnind^  nnd  lasMB  the 
atrocttiea  <^  tlia  time,  nia  Hebertists  ven  the  stroager 
party;  they aboliahed tiie Catholic vrorship, aw^ av^ Uw 
paal^  aet  up  a  goddess  (tf  Season,  and  profesaed  <<hvTm, 
Hie  party  of  Bobeepierre  in  the  Committee  dialiked  both 
the  indulgent  and  the  savage  aectiona  Early  in  1794  tike 
Hebertists  were  seized  and  condemned  to  death ;  it  was  ■ 
fint  victory  of  the  Government  over  the  violent  party.  Hnd 
Robespierre  been  willing  to  ally  himself  with  Dan  ton,  a 
stable  rule,  at  least  iot  a  while,  would  have  been  pdasiUe. 
Bnt  he  refused ;  he  was  not  a  person  to  brook  a  manly  rival 
at  his  side ;  and  Danton,  with  hia  party,  fell  victtma  to  the 
ambition  of  tbe  aaoetic  and  heartiesa  Bobea[»erraw  "If  my 
friend  is  culpable,  I  will  aacrifice  him  to  tiia  B^mhU^*  waa 
his  phrase,— had  he  a^  *'to  myself,"  ha  voold  hava  hit 
tfaatmth.  Than  Bobeapiem  became  fw  a  while  a  dictator; 
•U  f^twM.boved  bafoie  him;  th«  nvolatiaMijrivniliih,, 
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ITH  ^  eleven  arnues  on  foot  was  od  liu  side.  The  eatopugiu 
ol  1794  proved  glorioiu  for  them ;  the  battle  of  Flenms 
'(29lb  June)  won  for  them  the  second  con^neat  of  Belgium ; 
IB  the  Pyreneet^  the  Franeh  etorusd  the  Spanish  camp  at 
Cn^,  ftod  tbmtfliied  CatAlonk ;  iu  Italy,  where  yonng 
BoMparte  eommsaded  the  artiUety,  they  swept  the  Pied- 
mont ese  ont  of  their  cusp  at  Baoigio,  end  got  the  eomnuDd 
of  M  the  strong  points  along  the  Alps.  It  was  only  on 
the  sea  that  the  French  armies  failed ;  Coniea  was  taken, 
aad  Howe  defeated  the  squndron  in  charge  a  corn-fleet 
from  San  Domioga 

Ho]^         Id  the  midst  of  his  foreign  cares  Robespierre  also  bnsied 

piem's  himself  with  the  eiposition  of  his  ideas.  Thoes  whom  he 
had  destroyed,  Hsbertists  and  Dantonists,  had  been  anarchic 
and  atheist ;  he,  pale  reflei  of  Ronsaean,  would  bring  back 
the  reign  of  virtue  and  the  love  of  God.'  He  desired  to  be 
at  once  high  priest  and  dictator  of  a  regenerated  France. 
To  this  end  he  passed  a  decree  rect^nizing  the  Supreme 
Being  and  declaring  that  the  aoni  is  immortal.  His  ad- 
airara  at  one*  bailed  him  as  a  great  prophet ;  the  emotion 
tbronghottt  the  country  waa  great.  On  the  8th  of  Jnne 
1794  ho  took  the  lead  iu  the  gceat  fAts  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  which  amosed  and  offended  many  of  hit  old  friends. 
Finding  himself  far  fr<Hn  being  admired  by  them,  be  deter- 
mined that  the  Terror,  which  he  bad  in  some  ways  miti* 
gated,  should  go  on  again ;  the  Convention,  however,  re- 
stated, and  he  withdrew  completely  from  public  life,  giving 
bis  enemiM  the  opportunity  of  atrengthening  themselves 
against  him.    At  the  same  time  he  left  the  reins  of  power 

xutor.  in  the  bands  of  bis  terrible  colleagnes,  who  at  once  applied 
with  the  ntmut  ferocity  the  law  by  wlucb  anspected 
panoM  oenld  be  pnt  to  deatli  witb  bat  the  abadow  of  a 
trial  lliia  wu  the  time  of  what  ia  aJIed  Gnat  Tenor, 
Jnne  and  July  1794.  The  reaetion  iooa  cum  ;  in  spite  of 
Ilia  Ainds  and  tba  power  of  the  Jaeoluna,  be  bad  amyed 
■Miaat  him  the  majority  of  the  Committees,  and  almost 
aU  tbe  old  Uontagnards;  Ids  pride  and  Vanity,  the  ftte  and 
hia  eondttcl  of  it,  their  fears  of  a  dictator,  their  fear  for 
tbeir  own  beads,  tU  undermined  bis  position.  Before  long  the 
atraggte  began.  Bobespierre  was  no  Mant ;  he  would  not 
Strike  a  crashing  blow,  and  "making  solitude,  call  it 
peace."  He  trusted  too  much  to  the  strength  of  his  ideas, 
tbe  influence  of  hispar^;  and  on  the  27Ui  of  July  1794 
(the  9tb  Thermid^r)  it  come  to  an  explosion  in  the  Con- 
Tention.    FwmanNKe  was  jbtnd,  tbe  arrest  of  Bobeepierre 

^  '  uul  hia  chief  npporteri  was  agreed  to ;  a  proclamation  to 
tbe  people  was  isaned;  five  members  of  tbe  CooTention 
ware  carried  off  to  prisorL  Inatantly,  tbe  commune  of  Farb 
declared  itself  in  insnrrection,  the  tocsin  was  rung,  and  the 
five  deputies  wen  at  once  rescued  from  the  jailor's  hands, 
and  carried  in  triumph  to  tbe  Hfltel  de  Ville.  Two  hundred 
esnnoniera  marched  on  the  Tnlleries,  where  tbe  Convention 
was.  sitting,  and  all  seemed  over  there.  But  tbe  artillery* 
mea  were  not  firm ;  when  the  deputies  talked  to  them,  thoy 
besitsted,  and  that  hesitation  was  fatal  to  Bobespierre ;  for 
those  sections  of  Paris  which  hated  him  had  also  pat  them- 
■elves  in  motion  to  defend  the  Convention ;  indecision  fell 
M  the  JaooUn^  tiieir  forees  melted  away,  aikd  the  resistance 
oame  to  an  end.  Bobespierre  ttiad  to  shoot  himself,  and 
abattered  his  lower  jaw;  be  and  his  friends  were  sgsin 
arrested,  and  perished  the  next  day  on  the  scaffold.  And 
tfans  ended  the  early  history  of  the  French  Bevolution. 
From  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  to  the  diiys  of  the 
L^islstive  Assembly,  from  the  overthrow  of  their  power 
to  the  death  of  the  king,  thence  to  the  fall  of  tbe  Girondists, 
then  to  the  death  of  Hebert  and  Danton,  now  to  the  failure 
of.  Bobespierre'a  bloodstained  Utopia, — thns  fasd  tbe  Re- 
Volntion  moved  onwards,  violent,  yet  often  generous, 
proudly  patriotic,  yet  destructive  of  aU  tbe  atability  of  tbe 
•aoBtry.  Then  mnaiaed  but  tb«  uwj.  Tbo  maj  wut. 


heartily  repnbliten,  and  had  suffered  enongh  and  triumphed  iTU, 
enough  to  have  a  high  idea  of  its  own  organisation  and  its  The  (n- 
worth.    When  a  man  comes  to  lead  it,  tbe  army  will  Bet^'*°' 
itself  to  organize  France  into  an  inetrumeat  of  tremendous  " 
power ;  a  de^otism,  solid  and  strong,  aggreisiTe  abroad, . 
vigoroQs  at  bota^  nnng  nil  Hie  terms  and  calls  of  the  Bb- 
volatioD,  will  take  the  place  of  the  ill-fated  man  who  have 
hitherto  tried  to  guide  the  destinies  of  tiie  conntiy.   It  will 
call  itself  an  empire ;  it  will  be  a  despot  ruling  wi£b  the 
liberal  ideas  and  phrases. 

Meanwhile,  as  Mr  Carljfle  says,  "here  was  the  end  notThe  re- 
of  Robespierre  only,  but  of  the  Revolution-system  itself,"  ^^'^n  on 
for  his  death  was  the  signal  of  a  great  revulsion  of  feeling 
'France,  so  gay  and  light  of  heart,  had  lived  an  unnatural  death, 
life  under  the  preachings  of  this  virtuous  dictator ;  she  was 
weary  of  the  gloom  and  burden  of  a  system  which  crushed 
out  gaiety,  made  wealth  a  crime,  and  pleasure  impossible  ; 
and  pnbuo  opinion  hailed  widijoy  the  tidings  that  the 
regime  of  virtue  and  the  gnillotine  was  over.    The  Terror 
was  past ;  the  committees  which  bad  destroyed  Robespierre 
perished  with  his  death ;  the  "Thoimidoiians,"  the  Mountain, 
who  had  caused  this  revolution,  became  a  naetionsry 
party,  sitting  on  the  right,  and  remodelling,  if  not  over-* 
throwing,  the  existing  government.    The  prisons  were 
emptied,  the  terrible  cruelties  of  Nantes  stoj^ed ;  amnesty 
was  offered  to  the  rebels ;  the  sections  of  Paris  were  reduced 
in  importance,  tbe  administretion  of  tbe  capital  reorganized. 
AU  the  parties  in  hiding  came  forth;  the  Girondists  returned ; 
society  began  once  more  to  dance  and  glitter ;  it  was  like 
the  temper  of  England  after  the  return  of  Charles  XL  In'Close 
January  1795  the  Convention  closed  the  Jacobins  Clnb;^^^^ 
the  agents  who  had  carried  ont  the  inhmnan  ordera  of  thaoiab. 
past  were  put  to  death. 

The  armies,  which  by  no  means  sympalihized  with  the  The  war 
movement  of  affurs  at  boms^  atill  panned  in  tbe  autumn*'^™*'^ 
and  winter  of  1794  a  brilliant  career  under  Pichegm  in  tbSf 
north,  Joordoin  on  the  Sombre  and  Meuse,  and  othaij 
generals  for  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine.  The  whole  coarse 
of  the  Rhine  from  Basel  to  the  sea  was  in  their  hands ;  and- 
tbe  winter  campugn,  in  which  Picbegru  conquered  Holland, 
raised  the  fame  of  the  commander  and  of  bis  troops  to  tbe 
highest  point  Kchegru  had  done  what  Louis  aIV.  had 
failed  to  do ,  1795  wiped  out  the  discredit  of  1672  ;  Hol- 
Isnd  and  Bdgium  were  to  become  republics  on  the  French 
model;  the  Amsterdam  pnnilaee  vdcomed  tbe  French  as 
breUiren.  Tbe  cloture  of  ue  Dstcb  fleet  at  the  Texsl  by 
bnssara^  who  stomud  it  on  horseback,  riding  across  tba  ice,' 
seemed  to  the  Frsneb  peo|)le  to  realize  a  tide  of  biiyland'' 
At  home,  too,  the  suppression  of  the  Chonans,  those  Breton' 
peasants  who,  Uking  advantage  of  the  troubles,  plied  the' 
trade  of  brigands  and  highway  robbers,  added  to  the  generaU 
content  Ibe  Vendeans  struggled  still ;  their  country  was* 
a  scene  of  desolation,  and  tbe  central  anthority  bad  to  re- 
call their  barbarous  agents,  and  to  try  to  rednov  the  district 
to  peace  by  way  of  conciliation. 

So  ended  the  year  1794,  which  saw  the  reaction  set  inTUnga 
at  Paris,  aud  ssw,  too,  the  Rovolntioo  triumphant  on  "^^^yifulht.. 
frontiar,  and  the  area  of  its  inflnencft  extended  widely.f^)? 
Tbe  coalition  against  Franca  showed  signs  of  breaking ;  thsFraaeo. 
Dutch  made  peace,  ceding  northern  Flanders  witb  other 
districts  to  France ;  the  king  of  Pmssia  also  abandoned 
the  coalition,  coding  to  France  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ; 
the  Bourbon  king  of  Spain  next  abukdoned  "  the  cause  of 
all  kings  ";  the  little  states  uf  Germany  followed ;  Portugal 
made  advances  in  the  same  direction,  as  did  Naples,  the 
papacy,  and  otiier  Italian  powers.    England  and  Austria 
alone  stood  firm  againit  the  new  ideas,  and  Pitt,  though  he 
could  not  hope  to  direct,  or  have  to  pay,  half  Earopo,  still 
felt  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  war. 

;fKi^.wlwn  famine  n^.nDcbecked.  was  Mill  juieair 
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nnd  ditt&tiafifld  with  the  new  QorenmieQt.  Hen  who  ka«w 
how  to  excite  the  populace  to  fury  told  them  tbtt  the 
scorcitf  was  factitious;  and  the;  broke  out  into  inanmo- 
tion  oa  Uw  Ist  erf  April,  and  again  on  the  20th  of  Hay. 
On  aa'Ji  ooeaaion  the  diatorbanee  was  easily  put  down. 
-The  multitude  was  thus  completely  overthrovn,  and  the 
guidance  of  affairs  lay  entirely  with  the  middle  classes ;  the 
reign  of  wealth  and  comfort  was  what  men  lunged  for ;  it 
wu  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  general  distress  and  suffering 
of  the  people,  and  prorokod  vain  coDteeta  and  bloodshed. 
The  royaL^ta  thought  that  their  time  was  come  ;  and  in  a 
large  par*  of  the  south  of  FraUce  they  rose,  and  pitilessly 
massacred  their  political  opponents.  The  murders  com- 
mitted by  them  far  exceeded  in  indiscriminate  butchery  and 
■aragenees  even  the  brutal  bloodshed  which  had  defiled  the 
progress  of  the  ReTolution.  Tbroughodt  1799  the  efforts 
of  us  amuea  uf  Prucs  ware  langnid — there  was  a  feeling 
of  uncerti^ty ;  the  troot»  were  finn  to  Uie  repablio^  but 
H  was  not  dear  that  the  generals  were  so  as  well  Pichegrn 
paralysed  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  Jourdiiia's 
army  of  the  S;tmbre  and  Meuse,  and  ended  the  year  by 
making  an  armistice  with  the  Austriens,  after  which  he 
was  recalled  aAd  deprived  of  hia  command.'  The  English 
armament,  destined  to  rekindle  the  troubles  of  Brittany 
and  La  Yendte,  failed  wretchedly  at  Quiberon  Bay ;  the 

Snios  of  Hocbe  crushed  it  in  the  outset,  and  captured  a 
■ge  number  of  royalists.  Ths  central  QoTernment  sent 
him  oidera  to  destroy  them  all.  He  shot  711  ^migris.  And 
Charette  on  the  other  aide,  to  ba  at  least  even  with  him, 
ttiordered  in  raid  blood  2000  lepnblicaa  prisoners  in  his 
baoda. 

The  Constitutim  of  the  jear  ITI.  now  appeared,  the 
work  of  the  restored  aironduts.  It  was  republican,  of  a 
modified  type ;  it  entnuted  legislation  to  two  councils,  the 
couBcil  of  ths  Ancients,  250  penons  of  forty  years  of  age 
and  Bpwardi,  a  kind  of  senate,  who  sanctioned  the  laws 
(or,  to  pat  it  tlie  other  way,  had  the  veto-power) ;  and 
the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  men  at  least  thirty  years  old, 
who  bad  the  preparation  and  initiatiou  in  law-making.  Tlie 
execntive  power  was  entrusted  to  a  Directory  of  five  mem- 
ban,  under  whom  should  bs  reepoosible  ministers,  and  all  the 
uiachmery  trf  practical  govemmenL  The  general  principles 
ot  Uie  rights  of  man  were  reaffirmed.  The  CoDVMition  at 
onea  teenitad  it^  only  taking  ears  that  the  royalists  should 
not  bo  able  to  get  hold  of  power  by  means  of  it.  The 
cottBtrr  generally  adopted  the  new  constitution,  which 
aaemed  likely  to  be  moderate  and  stable.  The  royalists 
mode  one  determined  effort  (5th  October  1795)  to  over- 
throw it;  the  fighting  was  severe,  and  for  a  time  Paris 
seemed  likely  to  accept  a  couDtei^reTolution.  The  energy 
of  Bonaparte,  who  had  beeu  set  aside  becavee  of  his  Jacobin 
opinions,  but  was  now  recalled  by  Barras,  swept  away  the 
insnmcUon ;  Bonaparte  had  guns,  he  waa  a  great  artillery 
officer  already,  auA  ths  looaa  naiatance  of  the  royatiate  waa 
run  against  hia  akill  »nd  iron  resolution.  The  elections, 
which  took  ^aea  this  same  month,  being  over,  the  Conven- 
tion, as  a  last  and,  for  the  time,  a  Tery  aignificant  act,  de> 
creed  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death,  and  then 
declared  its  missivi  ended,  and  so  ceased  to  exist 

The  army  had  saved  the  Convention ;  it  had  set  a  new 
man  forward  ;  and  he,  for  all  his  faults,  a  great  man  and  a 
true  roler,  became  after  a  short  time  the  central  figure  of 
all  Europe. 

Naiwleon  Bonaparte  was  bom  in  Corsica,  on  the  15th 
August  1769,  just  two  months  after  the  patriot  Paoli  had 
been  obliged  to  cede  that  island  to  France.  His  wai  a 
dark  and  thoughtful  boyhood.  Ha  loved  history,  above 
all  the  history  of  great  ncn  in  the  republics  of  anli- 
qaity.  Ha  read  with  eagemeaa  boUi  Cnaar'i  Comnuntariet 
and,  like  so  Buuiy  other  great  mao,  FlBtarch's  Lum.  The 


French  tongue  was  a  foreign  language  to  the  boy;  helaamtina^ 
it  lata^  and  never  altogether  mastered  it.  In  I7ii  he  was 
at  the  militaiy  school  at  Faria,  wbers  ha  learnt  to  gnusUs 
at  and  to  eritieiis  the  ancient  regime ;  in  the  next  year  hm 
entered  the  army.  When  the  Rerolution  began  ha  declared* 
warmly  for  it,  thongh  at  first  his  ambition  aeemed  rather  to 
point  to  a  career  iu  Corsica  than  to  one  in  Fiance.  When 
Paoli  ejected  him  thence  in  1792,  ho  settled,  first  at  Nice, 
then  at  Mar«feillos,  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  «ko  bad 
gone  frum  Corsica  with  hinu  In  1793  ha  became  captain 
of  artillery,  and  was  charged  to  put  down  the  >lsjscillea 
federalists;  this  aaccessfuUy  accomplished,  he  was  mado 
adjutant-goneral  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  by  storming  th« 
£guiUette  fort,  secured  the  fall  of  the  town.  He  was  at 
once,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  named  a  brigadier-geueral, 
and,  after  arming  tlie  Vtovao^l  shores  sgainst  English 
stucks,  waa  sent  to  command  ths  artillery  (in  I'iii)  ia 
Italy.  Here  hta  vigour,  amazing  power  of  orgsnicstioo,  snd 
genius  in  war  gave  s  new  turn  to  affairs,  and  aecnied  dw 
brilliant  success  of  the  campaign,  which,  in  about  a  month's 
time,  made  France  the  mistress  of  the  Alps.  This  triumph 
made  Bonaparte  a  great  favourite  with  the  Bt^espierres, 
especially  with  the  younger  brother,  who  had  at  thia 
moment  the  charge  of  the  army  of  Italy;  and  the  young 
general,  without  iMlieving  much  iu  them,  echoed  the  high* 
fiowQ  sentiments  of  his  chiefs,  accepted,  with  contempt,  their 
opinions,  wjkile,  as  far  as  he  dared,  to  Lis  bononr  be  it  said, 
he  sheltered  those  who  in  Italy  were  obnoxious  to  their 
vengeanee.  In  ^fter  life  he  always  Shunned  reference  to 
this  period  of  his  career,  snJ  his  connexion  with  the  brief 
ascendency  of  Bousseaa's  reign  of  virtus  as  expounded  by 
Robespierre.  At  the  time  he  ssw  thst  it  would  not  last, 
and  tried  his  best  to  avoid  compromising  himself.  He  got 
his  reward;  when  Robespierre  fell,  thoB^  he  was  arrestsd, 
and  had  -a  narrow  escape,  his  pnulence  had  kept  him  suf- 
ficiently clear  of  the  fallen  leader  to  save  him.  '  For  a  tim* 
he  was  in  disgracst  ft^d  with  other  officers  of  the  army  of 
Italy  was  suspected  of  strong  Jacobin  tendencies.  When, 
however,  Barras,  in  October  1795,  needed  a  vigorooM 
artillery- ufGcer  for  tlic  streets  of  Paris,  he  found  one  in 
Bonaparte,  whom  Font^onlant,  with  a  clear  sight  which 
does  him  great  credit,  had  made  presidsot  of  the  "  tofo- 
graphical  calnnet.^  For  Bonaparte,  not  being  ft  rest  FrandH 
man,  knew  the  Talus  of  geography,  and  undeistood  how 
use  a  map.  The  remarkable  skill  and  energy  with  which 
the  young  general  crashed  the  Yend^miaire  insurrection 
secured  hia  fortunes ;  with  the  army  he  had  defeated  Paris. 
He  was  made  general  of  division  andconunander-in-chief-of 
the  army  of  the  interior  at  the  age  of  twenty-siz.  The  event 
"showed  the  world,"  saysLanfrey,  "what  can  be  the  weight 
of  a  soldier's  sword  in  the  balance ;  from  this  inauspicious 
day  power  learnt  to  reckon  on  the  army,  the  army  to  dis- 
pose of  power;  the  path. towards  a  military  government 
was  now  open,"  v 

First,  however,  the  Directory  must  hsn  its  conns.  Hsnw  U- 
X^gislativs  Assembly,  with  aeemin^y  the'  fiiirest  proqiwets,'***^- 
had  lasted  less  than  a  year.  The  National  CouTentioo  mm 
the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  then  of  Hsbert  and  Dnntcm,  laatlj 
of  Bobespterre,  aud  existed  three  clear  years.  The  Di^i^ 
tory,  which  came  into  office  with  a  new  ctmstitution  on 
October  28,  ITDo,  had  before  it  no  less  than  four  yesn 
power.  And  yet  at  first,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  its  chances 
were  bad.  The  five  direr.tors,  with  exception  of  Barraa,  who 
was  a  nnble,  and  suspected  of  reactionary  leanings,  were 
honest  republicaus,  and  men  of  character ;  they  aet  them- 
selves to  allay  ths  commercial  and  popular  nuaeiy  of  the 
country,  by  absorlnog  a  large  portion  of  ths  "rfEnitr,  end 
then  by  replacing  them  with  "territwisl  msntUtes,"  irioA 
represented  a  fiud  amount  of  public  lands ;  n  coondsnU* 
amount  of  coin  cams  sgua^into  orcnlation,  nnd  ondili 
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'wttwd  to  nvin,  Tbey  alw  tboliihed  the  oonunone  of 
ftrik  cwrtid  an  wny  for  the  **iB!timx,'*  and  MtobUihed 
fMMi  lor  th«  pvWe  ainiea.  StaUli^  namad  to  ratarn ; 
■MB  wm  waaiyoC  Oa  i^tattona  of  Uto  yaan;  tba  {unioa 
■ho  abaiad,  aa  aa  to  nadar  Pub  leai  diAenK  of  managemeiit. 
It  waa  fak  that  th»  OoTamiDent  waa  in  a  my  pfovisiooulr 
that  FiBDoe  had  need  of  repose,  and,  aa  osiully  happens, 
indiffeieaea  auceeedad  aa  a  reaction  fiom  the  heroic 
meaaiirea  of  the  past.  Vlie  councili  of  tho  Ancienta  and  of 
the  Five  Hundred  were  one>third  new ;  and  tlie  alactiona 
had  ahown  that  the  connby  waa  weary  of  the  Rerolntion, 
and  deairad  a  return  to  a  conatitution,  and  perhipa  eren  to 
a  monarchy.  He  bonrgeoisie  of  France  were  the  atrength  of 
thia  movameBt  The  republican  par^,  which  hod  ofiended 
Faria,  ud  lafnaad  to  ally  itaalf  with  the  doingi  of  the 
JaeoUoi^  ■eonad  weak,  and  waa  obliged  to  atand  m  tho 
iaSmmn.  Tha  rojaliafc^  to  whom  had  ralUad  many  of  tho 
old  Qiroodiata,  were  able  to  paaa  mora  than  ono  deeraa  ia 
[aTOor  of  thair  Tiewa.  Had  there  been  a  prince  of  any  re- 
aolation  at  their  head,  their  chancea  woold  hare  been  good ; 
aa  it  was,  the  connt  of  Provence,  who  in  thii  year  was  recog- 
aiaad  hx  the  crowned  heads  aa  I  onia  XVIIL  on  the  deaUi 
of  his  nephew  the  dauphin  (the  titular  Louis  XVIL),  waa 
an  iataUigent  and  liberal  person,  but  wanting  in  power, 
while  his  brother  the  count  of  Artois  (afterwards  Charles 
X.),  whom  he  now  named  lieutenant-general  of  the  realm, 
WIS  a  miserable  and  narrow  eceatuie,  of  good  manners  and 
bad  morals,  incapable  of  naj  worthy  or  heroio  effort.  When 
the  Tendeana  and  Bratona  were  eager  to  rarolt  af^,  and 
Oiarettehnd  pr^andaraiTthlii^  tha  count  of  Artois  oould 
pot  even  be  parraaded  to  fand ;  ha  retomed  to  Snghutd, 
Jiaoeadilad  aiid  daainaed.  The  fiM«e  outbreak  of  despair 
with  vhiek  CAaratto  aignaliiad  hia  disappointment  and 
anger  was  aoon  mastered  by  the  devotion  and  genius  of 
Hoche,  who  circled  ronnd  the  rerolted  districts,  gradnall/ 
Timninail  in  the  inan^ota,  and  eTentnally  took  and  ahot 
the  deaperato  chieftain  himself.  Bis  comrade  Stoflkt  hod 
pedahed  a  month  before.  Bj  April  1796  tho  west  was 
completely  pacified,  and  80,000  of  the  best  aoldiera  of 
France  ware  free  for  foreign  service;  At  the  other  extreme, 
the  former  **  Terroriata  "  formed  a  great  secret  aociety  called 
the  Coospiracy  of  Babenf ;  their  plans  were  betrayed  to 
Aa  Duactoiy,  and  the  morement  easily  cruahed;  the 
Ooranmant  om  no  veDgeaace ;  only  Babenf  and  <mo  eom- 
nda  ware  aiacotad. 

Tkaia  thin^  gare  stohility  and  confidence  to  tta  new 
adminiatcation ;  it  aeemed  to  win  the  good-will  of  all  except 
the  extreme  putiea ;  there  waa  a  distinct  lull  in  politiod 
paaai<m;  and  as  the  Directory  proved  very  entwprising 
and  warlike  In  foreign  a&ita,  it  also  secured  the  army. 
This  waa  in  large  port  doe  to  the  military  genina  and 
tamper  of  Camot,  "the  organizer  of  victory,"  who  waa  one 
of  the  Five.  He  now  phurned  a  grand  attack  on  Austria, 
feeling  that  the  hoatiUty  of  England  might  for  the  moment 
be  neglected  *  Three  anniea,  led  by  three  young  generals, 
ware  to  make  their  wsy  in  harmony  towarda  Vienna,  one 
andar  Jooidan,  the  army  ^  the  Sambre  and  Meoae,  the 
jaeend  nader  Moreal^  that  of  the  Bhine  and  Moaell%  tho 
third  wider  Bonumrte^  tiie  army  of  Italy.  Thia  army, 
hitherto  commanded  by  Seherer,  who  had  under  him 
Sermrier,  Maasena,  and  Augereau,  hod  fioi  been  inactive 
fa  1794  and  1796.  Seherer,  however,  had  no  eaterprise  in 
him,  and  waa  content  with  partial  anccess ;  his  army  lay 
jKatterad  along  the  Alps,  and  he  seemed  powerless  to  draw 
it  together  ao  aa  to  crush  either  Fiedmonteae  or  Austrians  ; 
the  army  also  waa  not  powerful  in  numbers,  though  ite 
qnality  waa  very  good.  Bonaparte,  on  hia  arrival  to  toko 
the  command,  at  once  addressed  them  in  flie  tone  of  a  con- 
fident adveatorar  apaaklag  to  hungry  mercenaries :  "  I  am 
foing  to  lead  yon  into  the  richest  plains  on  aorth; — there  yoa 


will  find  honoor,  glory,  and  wealth."  Splendidly  aaooadediTae-o?. 
hy  Miawna,  Laharpe^  and  Aogaraao,  ha  rtmwa  took  thcBons- 
aaeawlaiit^  and  phwed  his  vtctoriooa  army  batweaB  thaP^rta 
Hadmonteae  and  the  Anatriana.  By  a  ancoeflsioa  of  n^j^^^jj, 
victories  ha  forced  the  Turin  court  to  ane  tot  an  armisticeltslr. 
(28th  Apail  1796),  aecoring  the  nentratity  of  the  Sardinian 
and  Savoyard  troq>a,  and  the  cession  of  jfice  and  Savoy  to 
France  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Then  with  the  swiftneaa  of 
aa  eagle  he  crossed  the  Po,  won  the  hard-fought  battle  of 
Lodi  (10th  May  1796),  and  entered  Mihia  in  triumph. 
There  he  re-equipped  and  rested  his  army,  made  terms  with 
the  dukes  of  Parma  and  Hodena,  raised  a  contribution  of 
twenty  million  franca  on  Lombardy,  the  half  of  ^hich,  with 
aome  of  the  mastorpieeea  of  Italian  art,  he  aant  at  once  to 
FtMB  to  the  Diraetoty,  which  received  hia  favoora  viA  » 
gratitude  which  trembled  oo  the  vergo  of  jealousy.  When 
they  propoaad  to  iaterfara  with  him,  he  Uucataiiad  to 
throw  itp  hia  command ;  and  ao  marked  alroady  waa  thia 
youDg  offlcer'a  popnlari^  in  France,  that  tha  CktvemmaBt 
shrank  from  aeceptiikg  hia  reaignatbn,  and  the  great  carew 
waa  not  checked.  In  ajHto  of  infinito  difficultiea,  by  aa> 
acmpulona  assertion,  audacity,  genina  in  war,  Bonaparte 
succeeded  in  humbling  the  ItaUon  atatos :  Venice,  with 
her  unarmed  neutrality,  was  easily  mastered;  Beanlieu,  who 
commanded  the  Austrian  army  now  falling  fast  asunder, 
was  driven  back  towards  Tyrol ;  Mantua  waa  blockaded ; 
the  pope,  Piua  VL,  signed  an  armiitice  with  the  yonng 
conquenw;  the  Eng^iah  were  dislodged  from  I^^hora 
and  Cotuca;  Genoa  gave  in;  FiecuioDt  waa  quieted.- 
When  Wormaar  came  down  into  Itoly  with  40,000  Ana- 
triana from  tha  armies  of  tha  Bhine,  theae  uowilling  jbiaoda 
of  France  at  once  turned  agunst  her  ;  it  might  uTa  wall 
appalled  a  man  of  oligbter  nerva.  Bnt  Bou^arto  M  once 
mode  head  against  hie  new  foea.  He  waa  a  man  who  neve' 
failed  to  see  the  critical  point  in  a  campaign  or  in  a  battle; 
and  at  Lonato,  CostigUone,  Baaaano^  and  Saint  Qetnge  ha 
drove  tlie  old  marahal,  with  his  ancient  ways  of  warfare, 
completely  out  of  Italy  adth  Tuat  loaa.  The  whole  seriea 
of  operationa  had  taken  hot  a  week  (July  30  to  Angnat  6). 
Ho  hoped  next  to  penetrate,  according  to  Camofa  plan, 
through  Tyrol  into  Bavaria,  and  tiiere  to  unite  with 
Momn.  He  had,  however,  underrated  the  Austrian  ob- 
atinncy ;  for  Wnrmaer,  gathering  freah  forces,  resomad  tha 
offeaair^  luring  to  free  Mantna,  and  to  repulse  tha  amall 
French  army.  Booaphrtak  who  had  won  the  haUba  of 
Roverado  and  Galliano,  and  had  readied  Trent  on  bit  way 
for  InnabrQck,  at  once  haatened  hack,  defeated  Wttrmaer  at 
Baasano  and  drove  him  towards  Mantua,  ta  which  place 
he  shut  him  up  by  the  middle  of  September,  lo  vain  did 
whole  Qemytn  armiea,  released  from  the  campaigns  elaa. 
where,  pour  from  the  monntaina  down  into  Ita?y ;  the  in- 
credible swiftneaa,  clearnesa  of  insight,  vtvadty  of  genina, 
ascendency  over  tho  aoldierly  mind,  which  mark  tha  great 
commander,  aaved  Bonaparte  from  being  crushed.  Seconded 
by  his  admirable  eaptaina,  he  won  the  fielda  of  Areola  and 
Rivoli,  of  La  Favorite  and  Corona,  in  which  he  utteriy  para- 
lyaed  tho  Aostriana,  aeonrad  tha  fidl  of  Uaatua,  the  prise  for 
which  the  antagoniata  wwa  atrivfng,  and  led  to  tha  caidtidn> 
tioQ  of  Marshal  Wnrmaar  himsalt  Bonaparte  instantly  aebBona- 
ont  to  reduce  the  feeble  pope,  who,  scared  by  h!a  approach,!*^^ 
signed  (19th  February  1797)  the  treaty  of  Tulentino,  under "e 
which  ha  paid  a  heavy  anbddy,  and  ceded  Avignon  andpapa^* 
the  Yenaiasin  to  France^  and  the  Bomagna,  with  Bologna 
and  Ferrara,  to  the  f  .ienda  of  Franca  in  the  Mtlanese ;  Bona- 
parto  also  extorted  from  him  a  hundred  of  the  chief  works 
of  art  at  Rome,  which  were  sent  as  spoils  of  war  to  Paris. 
It  waa  believed  in  France  that  the  last  hoar  of  the  papacy 
had  otmefc.  The  young  conqueror,  in  the  midst  of  his 
m<tft  active  movements,  had  found  time  to  aketoh  out  a 
futwa  fas  IttJft  and  to  Iruw  his  Cispadauo  and  Lombard 
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HqmUlct ;  oe  tlio  signed  a  treatj  of  peace  vith  SpuD,  la 
aU  things  he  ftcted  promptly  and  reoolotely,  svaiting  no 
BUm'i  orders,  vitb  perfect  confidence  in  bimaeU  and  hia 
umjr.  The  Directory  at  Paris  coald  but  look  on  in  amaze- 
inn^  and,  seeming  tu  advise  and  approve,  endeavoured 
to  associate  itself  with  his  dreaded  trinmpha 

The  canpaign  of  1796  in  another  way  was  favbared  by 
fortune,  so  far  as  Bonaparte's  interests  were  concerned ;  for 
the  Rhine  armies,  ill-supplied,  and  under  two  commands, 
were  opposed  by  the  archduke  Charles,  and  were  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  out  the  great  and  dangerou*  plant  of  Camot. 
Jonrdao  was  Npelled,  and  MoreMi,  woo  bad  penetrated  into 
Bavaria,  seeing  himself  almorit  cut  off  and  iaolated,  with 
Jonrdan  on  the  Bhine,  and  the  Tyrolese  Alps  between  him 
and  Bonaparte,  vta  loreed  to  retreat,  and  late  in  October 
was  back  again  in  Alaaoa  X  great  expedition  to  Ireland 
under  Hoche  aleo  fuled  completely ;  and  by  the  beginning 
itf  1797  Bonaparte  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  all  Frenchmsn 
tbeir  only  great  and  aucceBaful  captain. 

Now  he  startled  all  Europe  by  his  audacious  plan  for  the 
campaign  of  1797,  He  saw  his  way  to  achieve  that  which 
Louis  XI7.  had  attempted  in  vain,  the  overthrow  of 
Austria  by  a  march  on  Vienna.  His  army  was  strengthened, 
and  those  on  the  Rhine  ordered  to  begin  active  operations, 
in  order  to  occupy  their  opponents ;  quite  early  in  tho 
spring  Bonaparte  began  his  great  campaign  by  driving  the 
arehdnke  Charlea  away  from  hia  defences.  In  spits  <tf  the 
vehement  TetistancB  of  the  Tyrolsss  and  tho  threatening 
attitude  ot  Venice  in  their  rear,  the  French  advanced  always, 
and  Bonaparte,  crossing  the  Noric  Alps,  penetrated  in  April 
as  far  as  Leoben  in  Styria ;  his  outposts  were  pushed  to 
widiin  easy  reach  of  Vienna.  Then  the  Austrian  court  felt 
into  panic ;  the  Aostriaa  armies  were  either  beaten  and 
scattered  or  were  far  off ;  there  wai  no  resisting  this  terrible 
and  swift  advance  The  emperor  gladly  signed  with  Bona- 
parte (who  had  no  authorityto  do  it,  only  the  power),  "  the 
Preliminaries  of  Leoben  "  (18th  April)  ceding  to  France 
Belgium  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Basel  to  Ander- 
nach,  as  well  as  Lombardy,  which  was  to  be  an  independent 
state.  Tlu  anceraaful  outset  of  Ui«  Bbine  campaign,  in 
vbidi  Hocba  and  Moreau  had  already  throat  the  Austrians 
back  into  the  Black  Forest,  was  early  arrested  by  the 
tidings  of  Leoben.  In  Italy  fortune  again  favoured 
Bonaparta  A  Venetian  insurrection  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fioidly  overthrowing  the  ancient  republic  of  Saint 
MarlL  The  Venetian  citizens  were  in  the  main  favoarable 
to  France,  while  the  oligarchical  senate  and  the  peaaantry 
detested  the  "  deliverers."  A  democratic  government, 
centred  in  the  people  of  Venice,  replaced  tho  rule  of  the 
senate.  Genoa,  under  the  grand  title  of  the  Ligurian  Re- 
public, became  the  submissive  ally  of  France..  The  amaze- 
ment <^f  Europo,  the  symiiathy  of  the  peoples  everywhere, 
kbe  embarrassmenta  of  tho  Governments,  forced  even  Htt 
to  nudce  eerious  proposals  for  peace. 

Tat  at  home  aflTaics  looked  ill  In  spite  of  the  glorious  sno- 
eees  <d  fbe  anniee  abroad,  paper  money, — which,  as  La  Valine 
aays^  "had  done  its  work,  had  conquered  Europe,  had  in 
five  years  subdivided  property  far  beyond  all  that  had  been 
done  in  that  direction  by  centuries  of  feudalism,'  because  it 
was  with  paper  that  the  thriftier  peasants  had  been  able  to 
purchase  the  lands  of  the  crown,  t^ie  church,  and  the  hobles, 
— these  assignats  bad  become  almost  worthless,  aod  a 
field  for  gamblers,  who  scandalized  even  Paris  with  their 
aham  wealth  and  real  dissipation.  Republican  manners  and 
institutions  were  alike  oormpted  and  tottering  to  their  fall 
It  was  thought  that  tbe  elections  of  the  year  V.,  which  re- 
newed one-third  of  the  two  oouncib  (May  1797),  would 
rsvarse  the  poIiUcal  portion,  for  they  showed  clearly  that 
the  eonatiy  was  returning  to  royalist  opiniona.  In  somfi 
da|<Mtmaita  s  **  WUte  Terror,*  tlw  wul  Mcempoaiffleat 


of  the  rising  wfJntt  of  R^alitta,  hitika  out   A  leaetioa  atiTrr. 
once  b^an  in  tha  Direetoty,  ot  which  thras,  aumban  wmkotsIM 
still  flnnlr  repnblieaD,  while  twt^  Camot  and  BaithAlamy,  reseUon 
were  witt  tbs  new  majority,  the''CUchy''  party,  llit^,,^^ 
Directoiy  was  censured  for  the  war  against  Venice,  and  tha 
new  alliances  in  Italy ;  the  exiled  and  depreesed  party  wei% 
favoured ;  it  was  openly  said  that  the  councils  would  reor- 
ganize tbe  national  guard,  overthrow  the  Directory,  ami 
proclaim  Ix>uis  XVIIL    "  While  Europe  was  learning  fak 
apeak  with  terror-born  respect  of  the  name  of  Republican,' 
Bays  Tliibaudeaa,  "'  it  had  become  at  home  a  term  of  con- 
tempt, a  title  to  proscription."    Napoleon  Bonaparte,  witb 
hia  devoted  and  Jacobin  army,  had  won  that  reapect  for 
France  abroad ;  how  would  he  presently  face  the  diffienltie* 
at  home  I   The  Directory,  finding  itself  meiiacad,  and  it* 
very  existence  at  stoke,  recalled  Haehs^  Uie  rioat  ungla* 
minded  of  republicans,  with  his  army  from  the  Rhine,  and 
asked  Bonaparte  for  one  of  his  generals.    He  aent  then 
Attgereau,  whom  be  could  trust  Iwth  to  do  the  work  weS, 
and  not  to  stand  afterwards  in  the  way  of  his  own  ambition. 
With  thesf  the  Directory  carried  ontthe  "  Coup  d'Etat "  of  The 
the  18th  Fructidor  (4th  September  1797);  with  cries  of^^ 
"  Long  live  the  Republic  "  the  soldiers  occupied  Psria ;  the  of  Uia 
three  directors,  who  had  the  stroke  in  hand,  Barras,  Bewbel,  l^tk 
and  Lardreilliere,  arrested  their  fourth  colleague  Bar-^^ 
thtflemy,  while  Camot,  the  fifth,  escaped.   Th»  minority  in 
the  Cooneils  was  overthrown,  fifty-three  of  them  'wm^<^t^ 
to  exile,  and  a  kind  of  Reign  of  Terror  ensued,  without  bhu4 
bloodshed.    The  liberty  of  the  presa  Was  suspended,  tha 
laws  favoarable  to  the  royalists  repealed,  laa  p*rt7  <^ 
tbe  old  -regime  crushed.    Hoche,  who  had  received  tha 
command  of  both  the  Bliine  armiv  on  the  stu pension  d 
Moreau,  suddenly  died  (it  was  said,  of  poison),  at  the  aga 
of  twenty-nine ;  he  left  behind  him  an  untamidied  name — 
that  of  a  peasant-hero  of  purest  and  noblest  character. 

The  Directory,  though  it  breathed  again,  felt  that  It  lived 
only  by  the  grace  of  the  army ;  and  so,  while  it  signed  tha 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (Oct  18,  1797),  which  embodi»d  Trewr 
the  Preliminaries  of  Leoben,  tt  broke  off  negotiatiotu  withg^J^S?* 
England.  Bonaparte's  work  in  Italy  done,  &•  was  aamad 
general  of  the  "army  of  England,"  and  at  tha  end  of  1797 
returned  In  triumph  to  Paris.  In  him  men  aaw  a  keir 
development  of  Uevolation  princip^ea,  a  man  of  geoina 
ander  whom  those  princ^lea  were  to  bring  happiness  and 
glory  to  France,  while  he  tan^t  them  ij  force  to  th» 
unwilling  nations  of  Europe.  He  too  aaw  before  him  aa 
open  field  for  his  ambition ;  he  would  destroy  the  kioga 
of  the  earth  by  tbe  agency  of  his  Jacobin  army ;  and  then, 
*'  head  of  the  army,"  he  would  become  maater  of  Franca. 
His  Italian  blocd  and  tastes  taught  him  how  the  Soman 
republic  had  passed  into  empire ;  he  would  tread  the  same 
path,  and  reach  tho  same  i^leadid  goal  The  eoup  ifilat 
tsi  the  18th  Fmctidor  had  deatroyad  the  antluHi^  of  th» 
elective  body  over  the  Oownment ;  when  the  departmenU 
had  sent  up  royalisti,  the  Diiactory  put  them  down  ;  andt 
by  a  natural  consequence,  the  press  was  at  once  ooarcad, 
lest  public  opinion,  never  strong  in  French  history,  abonld 
gain  too  much  power.  The  result  of  all  was  the  weaken- 
ing of  tbe  Diioctory,  and  the  gradual  preparatitKi  of  Franca 
for  the  coming  of  a  real  master. 

For  the  republican  party  was  by  no  means  ocntent  wi^na  n- 
the  five  Directors,— the  "  five  tyrants  of  the  Lsxemboug ; "  r^^l^. 
it  waa  a  Government  without  aplendoor,  or  prIaci^ee,B],. 
or  virtue.    Consequently,  tha  elections  of  the  year  VL  popukt 
showed  a  decided  minority  in  favour  of  republioan  urin* 
ciplee.    The  Directory  did  not  heaitata  to  make  a  aeeood 
eoup  (THat,  this  time  against  tbe  repnblieana.    Tltay  alao 
put  a  lawyer  instead  of  a  ganeral  into  the  vacant  place  in 
the  Directtny  itself,  aa  if  to  ahow  that  they  could  do  with- 
04(tbi)«riB71iov.  T«t,attbaaamatbieUuiyludn<aiad 
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di*  adTutagMHU  tmu  offsnd  Iham  by  Pitt  st  Lilli^  and 
VM*  Mgw  £iv  war;  they  pn^Mtad  to  nmodal  aU  Europe 
in  danwentio  lima,  end  njoioed  to  han  a  hand  in  toe 
orarthiMr  o(  tha  papal  goTemmeDt,  which  wai  replaced  hj 
a  Bomaa  rapttbttt  (Febnniy  1798),  and  in  April  of  a  Hel- 
ToUo  repaUio  wbicb  repUeed  the  old  aristocratio  gorem- 
mant  of  Bern  By  the  former  France  defied  the  oldest  in- 
atitutioa  in  tb»  vorid;  hj  the  latter  iha  deeteo^ed  the 
ancient  neotrality  of  Switaeriand,  a  itep  vAidL'afterwmids 
tamed  to  her  own  loea, 

War  with  England  wu  now  the  chief  affair  for  Ftoooe; 
■be  made  preparations  on  the  weitem  coasta,  and  set  a 
eooeiderable  fleet  afloat  The  etate  of  Ireland,  which  tree 
thoronghly  hostile  to  En^and,  inrited  the  Directory  in  one 
direction;  theappeal  of  Tippoo  Sahib  in  Uysore  wee  heard 
at  the  same  moment  Sbooldth^  listen  to  either  t  Should 
l3uf  not  ntber  iti^  at  (be  heart  of  the  enemy  by  an  in- 
nsion  o<  Ei^bodl  Bonaparte  who  wu  now  at  Fari^ 
standing  aloof  from  parties  adTieing  the  IKreetory.  living 
traoqailly  with  his  wife  Josephine,  interested  tn  bia  new 
membenLDip  of  the  Institute,  was  destined  to  answer  this 
qneetion  for  them.  Afraid  of  dropping  ont  of  siglu,  enxioos 
to  strike  the  imagination  of  France  by  some  singolar  and 
distant  success,  attraoted  1^  that  lore  of  wide  combinations 
which  characterised  Kim,  Bonspaite  now  proposed  to  the 
Directory  to  oooqaer  Egypt  The  conqnest  itself  would  be 
easy,  for  the  Ottoman  power  was  all  bat  gonei  Egypt 
would  be  a  splendid  colony  for  France,  assnring  her  on  the 
one  band  <if  the  MediterranesD,  and  on  the  other  hand 
nodaring  the  trade  and  mastoty  of  England  piecari- 
oia,  if  it  did  iraC  at  once  prore  AUat  to  iL  Tha  thought 
bad  boon  ^eaaoted  to  Louia  J3Y.  by  Descarte^  and  ap- 
prond  by  Colbert  Ch(HBeal  had  not  njaeted  it  in  hia  day. 
"We  can  destroy  England  in  Egypt*  was  Bioaparte's  belief. 
On  the  other  band  the  Directory,  after  much  duubt,  adopted 
tho  pnjeeti  partly  because  of  its  dimenslocs  and  startling 
boldnoM,  partly  because  the  fire  could  thereby,  for  a  fime 
certainly,  |aobably  for  erer,  be  deliTered  trom  the  terrible 
young  genml  whoee  ambition  was  clear  to  them,  and  wIuho 
tiwy  feared.  And  so,  in  spite  of  all  whiaperfngs  of  pra> 
dooost  and  ia  spite  of  tbe- threatening  state  of  Europe,  and 
tbe  precarbns -condition  of  their  power  at  home,  the  Diteo- 
toiy  auctioned  Bonaparte's  plan,  and  fninished  bim  with  a 
ine  fleet  and  army  for  the  purjpoaa.  Hint  abb  negotiator 
Talleyrand  aat  out  for  Conatantiaopla  charged  to  eudeaTonr 
to  satisfy  the  Ottoman  FMte  as  to  the  Migeeta  of  the  ax- 
peditioD. 

Bonaparte  Bailed  from  Toulon  (1 9th  Uay  1798)  for  Malta, 
.which,  by  good  will  of  some  of  the  knights  and  the  idleneae 
'and  decadence  of  the  Order  of  St  John,  be  took  at  once ; 
thenca  to  Alexandria,  having  escaped  the  English  fleet 
■uder  Kelson.  He  landed,  and  sent  KKber  forward  to 
capture  Alexandria;  then  leaving  him  to  garrison  that 
eity,  be  marched  on  Oain^  threw  off  the  gallant  attodu  of 
the  Mamelnkes  oo  the  wqr,  ahowed  to  his  soUien  the 
"te^  Mntuiaa  loiAing  doini  on  them  from  tha  ^n- 
■ida,"  dfllaatad  IComad  B^,  who  endaaroored  to  dehnd 
CUro^  and  aDtsrad  that  idh'  in  trinmplL  Tha  whole  of 
Xgypt  was  Ads  aabdued  with  one  Uvw ;  and  Bonaparte 
was  alfaady,  with  bia  w<mtad  energy,  maUng  plans  for  the 
jwniansnt  oecupation  and  govenuneot  oi  the  oonntry,  was 
netting  ovt  with  his  savants  to  explore  the  wealUt  and 
voodan  of  the  land,  was  writing  home  bulletins  of  glwy, 
when  there  spread  through  the  camp  the  news  of  the  battle 
«(  tha  Xilo,  and  one  great  disaster  mined  aU.  Bmeya, 
after  reoairing  orden  either  to  enter  the  port  of  Alexandria 
m  to  withdraw  to  Corfu,  had  lingered  near  Abookir,  and 
waa  there  caught  by  Kelson.  Tha  battle  had  lasted  all  tho 
of  August  1 ;  by  the  morning  the  English  fleet  was 
maA  diattand,  but  it  had  destroyed  its  enemy,  with  ttM 


exo^tionof  f oar ahipe which eac^ed  toMalta.  Itwaathenga. 
min  ol  tha  Wnoth  navy ;  and  bov  ahoaU  tha  Tictorioos 
army  at  CUro  ercr  gat  lemfoKementa  or  eaonpa  from 
Egjrptt  Waathefktaof  StLonb  In  i*on  ftv  theaa  nair 
cruMdet%  wbo^  vnlike  him,  aflbotsd  Mahometan  win  and 
customs,  and  issued  proclamations  which  the  pious  linssnl- 
man  mi^  have  thought  written     a  true  believer  I 

The  Ottoman  Porte,  far  from  being  appeased  by  French  SMond 
explanations  (indeed  Talleyrand,  shrewd  man,  saw  that  it^^^°* 
was  hopeless,  and  never  went  to  0>D8tantin<^e),  declared  s^n^t. 
wsr  on  Fiance,  and  fcUied  itself  with  I'^e'*"'^  Rosaia, — 
it  was  the  begumingof  the  uswpolitics  of  the  Mahometan 
in  Eun^e,  the  be^nning  of  the  end  for^them,  A  second 
ooalitiott  waa  at  once  organixed  agdnst'Fianoe.  Ruaeia, 
under  Paul  I.,  antaicd  wumly  into  i^  and  constituted  her- 
aalf  ^a  special  pa^m  tad  protector^  tha  emigmnt  royal* 
lata ;  the  eowt  of  YienM  made  its  jnniantioDa  to  ahaka 
off  tb9  yoke  of  Cimpo  Foimlo ;  tho  five  npnUics  round 
about  had  Isarat  already  that  repoUioanlsm  under  French 
patronage  was  very  Uke  senitnde,~the  French  having 
an  unhappy  knack  of  alwa^  alienatmjfthooe  tbet  patronixa 
as  liberatoa^ — and  seemed  weary  of  aeeing  theirfinait  worka 
of  art  sent  to  Fari^  as  if  to  die  world's  centre.  Tbey  vrera 
already  listening  to  the  conrt  of  Kaplee  which  hoUy  nrved 
on  war.  Fiance,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  unfit  tofignt. 
She  had  lost  all  control  of  the  Uoditerranean ;  tho-army 
waa  weaker  In  itself  and  much  weaker  by  tb»  abaence  of 
Bonaparte  in  Egypt ;  finance  waa  still  amiaa,  with  a  terrible 
defint;  the Direcnny  insjored little confidraice.  Xboonly 
aDy  ofl^aaca  waa  Sp^  and  her  navy  had  been  daatrqyad 
theyear  beina  off  Otm  St  Tbieent  by  Admiral  Jorria. 

13ie  Dbeettxyndaad  money  as  it  oonld,  and  paaaad  tiuThe  oott- 
great  hnr  of  tbs  **  etmacriptiim,*  by  wliith.  aveiy  neiic3ima&"°^ 
was  compelled  to  be  a  soldio'  from  tha  age  of  twenty  to 
twenty-fiva^  and  ordered  an  Immediate  levy  of  200,000  men. 
War  began  at  onoe  In  Italy;  befoie  the  end  of  tbsyaar  Iha 
whole  peninsuhtfrmi  FieduontloSldly  waaai  Qta  featnf 
France. 

The  Directory,  having  destroyed  the  neotrali^  of  Swit-opers^ 
xerlaodf  thought  it  now  necessary  taoecapy  that  country,  in  ^ 
order  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  France  on  that  ade  I  they 
also  spread  their  forcee  along  their  whole  Un^  from  Brmui 
who  commanded  in  Hollaad,  1t>  Haedonald  vriio  wai  at 
Kaplea,  Iha  army  of  Hasaoia  formed  the  oentre  «f  tha 
wh«e :  he  was  instmeted  to  entn  Switndani  adse  tha 
cenlnl  Aha  and  the  Torailbe^  and  ^I^rol,  and  thenoe  to 
threaten  Yenice.  It  was  an  entirely  new  comMnation  in 
European  warfare,  thanks  to  the  new  Helvetio  Bepnblis; 
Masaeoa  pushed  forward  into  Tyrol,  bat  was  arrested  there 
by  the  ill-euecees  of  his  oolleagnes  hi  Bavaria,  and  in  Italy 
on  the  Po.  Joordan  had  been  twice  defeated  by  the  ardi- 
duke  Charles  on  the  Dannb^  while  Schercr,  in  Italy,  after 
aome  successes,'  had  been  obliged  to  fall  bai^  after  a  disay- 
trous  campaign.  The  Helvetic  strategy  had  proved  a 
failure,  and  Maae^na  had  to  abandon  bis  enterpnse.  Hm 
news  ot  French  Taveraea  reaching  Bastadt*  wfisre  Tinaoa 
was  stiU  trying  to  intiaud^  iha  fMbla  prinnea  of  tha  «m|drak 
tho  Frenm  envojn  vai*  told  to  leare  tha  tonra.  and  were 
murdered  on  Qm  road  by  Anstrlan  hnssaia.  The  news  of 
this  barbarous  insult  to  the  sacrosanct  persons  of  a  naticm^ 
Anvoya  roused  immense  excitement  in  Fftnee^  and  entirely 
did  away  the  depresmon  which  had  crept  over  the  coni^y. 
The  ranks  of  the  army  filled  with  ■nna«ing  speed.  The 
Helvetic  plan  of  advance  was  sbandoned ;  Mase^oa  had  com- 
mand of  hia  old  army  and  that  of  the  Bhiae,  with  hla 
centre  from  the  Lake  <^  Constsnce  to  Basel ;  Idacdonald 
was  withdrawn  from  Kaplee ;  the  army  of  Italy  was  com- 
manded by  Unean^  whom  the  Directory  had  tasbxed  to 
favour  after  n^itaeo  aumtba  of  inaelioa,  eooMfoant  o* 
hia amh^Booadaalingi  with Fichegro. 
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;  xnft.  W^Rm  aunpugn  on  the  uppn  BhfM  ihow«d  tint  thi 
Fnoch  were  not  strong  enoogli  to  defend  eo  long  a  line ; 
they  were  pushed  back  aa  far  as  to  Zurich,  where  Haaatoa 
defended  himself  for  two  dayi  agaiusfe  the  archduke 
Charlea,  and  thoogh  in  the  end  aacceBBful,'be  still  found  it 
better  to  fall  back  again.  The  Anatrians  occupied  the  chief 
part  of  Switzerland,  and  waited  for  the  RussiaDs  to  come 
Cam-  up.  In  Italjr  Moreau  wb«  also  overpowered ;  his  great 
V'^^  ability  as  a  captain  alone  Bared  his  amy  from  terribU 
disastms  after  the  defeat  of  Caasano^  in  which  Suwarrof 
treated  bim  rwry  Tooghly,  driring  hiHn  back  and  entering 
Milan.  Ha  took  up  a  good  poudon  near  AleaModria,  and 
waited  for  MaedonaM,  who  wu  coming  up  from  Naples. 
After  a  nty  difficult  campaign,  in  which  Moreau  showed 
mat  vigour  and  derotioD,  and  Macdonald  hnd  done  his 
beat|  and  the  French  soldiets  had  displayed  alt  their  old 
brsTory,  the  tiro  armies,  after  terrible  losses,  united  at 
Genoa.  The  Directory  dismissed  Macdonald,  gave  Moreau 
the  command  of  a  new  force  on  the  Rhine,  and  sent  Joubert 
<o  command  the  oriny  of  Italy.  In  attempting  to  save 
Alessandria,  he  was  met  by  Suvarrof,  wlio  defeated  him 
completely  (ISth  August  1799)  at  Nori,  after  a  very  bord- 
fonght  battle.  This  defeat  ended  the  French  resistance  In 
Ita&;  Naples,  Rome,  the  vall^  of  the  Po,  vera  all  in  the 
ImSm  of  the  allisa.  From  tSi  atdaa  newa  of  disaster  readied 
Taria ;  the  Dutch  fleet  pasaed  orer  to  the  Engliah ;  an  ex- 
^peditionaiy  force  reached  Ireland,  only  in  time  to  be  taken 
prisoners ;  the  EngUah  took  Minorca  and  blockaded  Ualta ; 
the  Rnssiana  became  masters  of  the  Ionian  Islands ;  Bona- 
parte even,  with  the  army  of  E^ypt,  had  suffered  defeat  from 
8ir  Sidney  Smith  at  St  Jean  d'Acre  on  the  Syrian  shore, 
in  May,  after  having  taken  Ooza  and  Jaffa.  In  India  the 
friend  of  France,  Tippoo  Sahib,  lay  dead  in  the  breach  of 
Seringupatam  (4th  Hay  1799).  No  wonder  if  after  this 
the  position  of  the  Directory  became  TCiy  criticaL  It  was 
locdly  declared,  in  spite  of  facts,  that  the  Five  had  inten- 
tionally sacrificed  Bonaparte;  the  public  feeling  in  liia 
favour  grew  with  men^  aympathy  and  indignation.  The 
«  OoTemment  na,  with  exceptiou  ai  Barraa,  one  of  boneat 
me^oeri^,  a  danger^ua  type  in  France;  Siey^  who 
antered  the  Directory  in  the  year  VIL  (1799),  was  regarded 
•a  its  enemy,  and  men  rallied  round  him ;  Lncien  Bona- 
parte, who  was  one  of  the  Vive  Hundred,  led  the  opposition, 
which  declared  the  councils  to  be  in  permanent  session ;  and 
thoa  the  legislative  power  once  more  asserted  its  authority 
'  over  the  executive  (18th  June  1799).  It  was  a  republi- 
cah  revival ;  the  constitution  of  the  year  ILL  seemed  to  be 
set  aside ;  the  character  of  the  Directory  was  changed  by 
new  appointments;  things  fail  into  oonfnsion.  It  was 
,elear  that  a  head  was  wanted. 
Bona-  Tidinga  of  this  state  of  diings  at  last  reached  Bonaparte, 
VF**^  who  had  been  completely  eat  off  from  France  hj  the  disaster 
of  the  fleet  It  is  aaid  that  he  learnt  it  from  a  packet  of 
goxettes  forwarded  to  him  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Tnrkuh 
armies  had  been  gathering  force  against  him,  and  baffled  In 
Syria,  he  had  now  to  fight  for  existeaee  in  Egypt.  The 
battle  of  Aboukir  (21th  July  1799),  which  destroyed  one 
of  their  armies,  set  him  free.  Not  without  lies  and  decep- 
tions he  stole  away,  leaving  his  army  under  command  of 
Kl^ber,  whose  iodependent  temper  troubled  bim ;  for  as  ho 
liad  failed  to  conquer  Syria,  and  to  win  an  Oriental  empire, 
Ite  must  DOW  hasten  home  to  posh  hia  fortunes  in  France. 
About  the  time  that  ho  reached  tana  (October  1799}  in  a 
^lud  of  triumph,  as  the  hero  of  the  brilliant  aneeesa  of 
,Abonkir,  the  anxious  conntry  also  received  tidings  of  the 
mlendid  campaign  of  Hossdna  in  Switzerland,  the  victory 
|of  Zurich  (24th  September  1799),  the  quarrels  of  Kna^a 
[and  Austria,  the  re^at  of  Suwarrof  into  Bavaria,  and  of 
Rha  leaser  suoeessee  with  which  Brune  defeated  the  duke  of 
in  Hi>lliinU  and  foned  Ua  to  aiga  M^talation 


zetuxn. 


^  Alkmitr  (18th  Oetoher  17M).   nance,  nKana  tadMrim. 

tiian  trioDiphaot,  welcomed  Bonaparte  with  enthoaiaalie'. 
transports.   No  one  cared  to  inquire  what  he  had  done  with 
his  anoy ;  he  was  there,  and  that  sufficed ;  he  woa  there, 
and  the  reign  of  order  wes  about  to  begin.    To  this,  then, 
had  the  reign  of  reason,  the  rights  of  men,  Uie  republican 
propaganda,  fallen ;  men  yearned  only  for  a  strong  man,  a 
stable  government  under  which  they  might  h«ve  equal  peace. 
And  Bonaparte  was  willing  enough  to  accept  the  port  tlioa 
presBed  on  him ;  he  called  to  himaelf  the  moderate  party, 
by  far  the  la^nt  in  Fiance,  and  prepared  to  aeite  on  a  dic- 
tatorship.  On  the  18Ul  ud  19th  of  Bnimaira  (9th  aodTfa* 
lOtfa  November  1799)  Bonaparte,  who  had  allied  himseU  Cfff 
with  Sieyis,  and  bad  round  him  a  powerfd  group  of  frirada  ot?Mi 
and  generals,  carried  out  his  plans  in  spite  of  the  reeistaitce  and  iWi 
of  the  patriots,  the  hostility  of  the  Five  Hundred,  the  nu-'^' 
certain  temper  of  the  troops.   It  was  a  moment  of  immeun 
peril  for  Bonaparte  aod  his  .brother  Lncien,  until,  in  reply 
to  an  appeal  to  the  soldiers,  in  which  nothing  was  spared 
that  could  rouse  them,  the  grenadiers  rallied  to  their  hero, 
and  ejected  the  GouncO  then  sitting  at  St  Cloud.  The  Direc- 
tory was  suppressed.  Odd  in  their  place  ware  three  oonaub, 
appointed  provisiooijly.    These  were  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Si^is,  and  Boger-DnooL  Two  commlsBiooi  «eie  named  to 
revise  the  constitatioo.   The  three  eeosuli  took  oath  f« 
the  Republic; 

Thus  the  Eevdntioa  posud  into  ita  last  etaga  "it  badTita  ua 
tried  to  live  with  a  kin^  had  tried  to  govern  1^  democratic  ^"^^ 
severities,  had  also  been  moderate;  it  now  became  mili- TotaUfw. 
tary.  The  despot,  who,  according  to  Aristotle,  haunts  like  a 
dark  spectre  the  steps  of  democracy,  had  now,  at  ten  yeoia^ 
end,  overtaken  and  destroyed  ita  foremnnw.  "EadeB 
magistratuum  nomino,"  no  doubt;  alio,  as  in  the  casedf 
imperial-  Rome,  a  new  dynasty  founded  on  the  sword. 

Bonaparte  hod  no  sooner  secured  his  revtJntion  than  he  Booa- 
set  himself  with  his  wonted  vigour  and  eegacity  to  coosoli-P^^" 
data  it    He  saw  that  France  was  weaiy  at  heart  of  the^ 
struggles  and  changes  of  parties ;  he  wished  to  eweep  away 
aU  'remembranee  that  he  too  had  been,  in  profesaioii  leae^ 
an  ardent  partisao;  he  felt  that  h^  supported  by  hk 
bayonets,  was  Strang  enough  to  treat  faction  with  contempt 
Therefore  he  aaid,  "  Let  there  be  no  more  Jaoobini^  noc 
moderates,  nor  royalists ;  let  all  be  Frenchmen  f  and  as  be 
said  it,  all  France  recognised  that  this  was  the  equality  they 
sought,  and  hailed  him  as  their  master.  When  the  consuls 
sentenced  fifty-nine  democrata  to  exile,  the  popular  feeling 
showed  itself  so  completely  in  &vour  of  an  amnesty  for  all 
that  they  were  compelled  to  recall  the  order.   Fattiea  were 
now  insignificant,  because  Bonaparte  was  great 

On  the  13th  of  December  1799  the  "Coustitutloa  of  the  Coostl- 
year  VIIL."  chiefiy  Uis  work  of  Kcgrte,  was  put  forth.  ^^"^ 
There  wwa  to  be  three  omtsnli,  flmt,  aMOnd,  and  thfi^^nC^ 
not  equal  as  at  Romi^  named  for  tan  years,  and  realigihlih 
Of  these  the  first  consul  had  in  fact  aU  the  power;  heahm 
could  promulgate  laws,  name  mioisten,  ambassadors,  and 
officers  generally,  while  the  second  and  third  had  only  a 
consultative  voice,  which  could  not  be  of  great  avail ;  thdr 
two  voices  could  not  out-vote  that  of  their  ao-eaDed  colkagne 
A  council  of  atate  was  to  be  charged  with  the  drawing  of 
all  laws,  its  membets  to  be  named  by  the  first  consul;  kn 
thus  framed  shonld  be  presented  to  a  tribunate  of  a  hsndnd 
members ;  this  body,  atttt  discnaaion  of  the  project,  was  te 
pass  it  on,  in  thehuds  of  three  oiatoi^  who^oalddieoM 
tt  against  three  comuellorB  of  atata  nominated  \f  the 
Oovemment,  in  the  presence  of  the  l^islatiTe  bo^,  wUt^ 
finally  adopted  or  ngected  the  law  by  a  eeeratbaUot  wiUwnt 
debetei  This  legislative  body  was  compoead  of  three 
hundred  membar&  Lastly,  there  was  to  be  a  senate  of  eichty 
life  members,  -who  shonU  ctmfiim  or  annul  all  acta  imA 
might  be  nfentd  to  1^  on  gronndi  of  their  eonititntianl 
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flu-  ehuMfcor.  They  alio  were  to  nanio  tbe  coDmU,  tribnoea, 
IC-  ftod  the  k^MfttiTs  bod^,  cbooiing  them  from  a  tbt  of  5000 
BtBMi,  wbieh  were  to  be  chosea  by  50,000  persons,  wlio 
UieBuelTM  shonld  bo  elected  l>7  600,000  electors,  who  in 
their  tarn  were  ta  be  oanied  by  nnircrsal  sufTrage.  Sent- 
ton  mre  to  tw  ftoctad  to  vacancies  by  cooptation,  from 
a  Bit  of  three  eondiditee  presented  by.  the  legialatiTe  body, 
the  tribatnt^  tod  the  fint  ocmuoL  Bonaparte  had  mo«ii- 
fled  thii  elaborate  itraetore  before  it  eaw  Uie  ligh^  by 
ligniticaQtly  cutting  oat  all  the  poor  gnnranteee  fur 
liberty  it  contained.  Aa  it  atood,  it  was  merely  the  decent 
robe  which  sfaroaded  the.  naked  dictatorship  of  tbe  flrat 
conraL  The  people,  by  aa  enthosiastic  plebiscite,  adopted 
tke  it  almost  unantmcuisly.  Bonaparte  having  accepted  the  post 
floM  he  had  arranged  for  himaelf,  two  new  m«n  were  asaociated 
with  him ;  Ckmbacferes,  a  distingnished  lawyer,  and  not 
a  politician,  ai  aeeond  consul ;  and  Lebrun,  an  elderly 
■nan,  good  at  the  burean,  the  type  and  representative  of 
Trench  officiality,  as  third  coora).  The  ienate  was  filled 
with  the  moat  dietingoiahad  namea  ia  France — men  great 
in  Bcienes  and  arts,  aa  well  as  in  arms  M  politics;  the 
It^'slativo  body  whom  they  selected,  after  the  decimal 
system  explained  above  had  reduced  the  candidates  to  fSOOO, 
were  certain  to  be  qniet  obsequious  peopK  Finally,  lest 
public  opinion  ahonld  be  distorbed  in  its  happy  nnanimity, 
the  freedom  of  the  press  came  suddenly  to  aa  end ;  for  the 
First  Consul  thought  that  thirteen  joomals  were  enough  for 
France,  and  theso  were  all  duly  submissive  to  the  Oovem- 
meat  Thus  did  dictatorial  power  usurp  the  place  of  liberty, 
and  a  system  began,  based  on  falsehMd  and  illegal  force,  yet 
00  splendid  and  so  well-suited  to  the  needs  of  fainting  France 
that  she  has  only  in  onr  day  at  lost  eseajied  from  the  glomonr 
of  it,  and  from  tbe  wotsUp  of  the  Kopoleonic  idra.  Tbe 
n«nrst  Fint  Oonsnl  took  op  his  abode,  ear^  in  1800,  at  the  Toil- 
«^  ""^  formed  a  mioiatry :— his  brother  Lacieo 

MaMtn.  f*""  the  home  office ;  Gandin  for  finance  ;  Berthier  for  the 
army;  Talleyrand,  ex-bishop,  for  foreign  affairs;  and  Fouch^ 
lord  of  spies,  for  police, — the  lost  two  the  only  politicians 
in  the  company ;  they  both  bod  abandoned  fioly  orders. 
ATithout  a  portfolio,  in  close  relation  with  Bonaparte,  was 
Usret,  better  fcaonn  by  his  later  title  of  duke  of  Bossuno, 
the  first  fonoderof  the  Ifoiiifcvr  Vnivtriel,  a  man  of  upright 
Tb«  new  dianctflr  and  uowearied  industry.  The  spirit  of  system, 
^y**  visible  in  the  oonstitatton,  and  in  the  tastes  and  character  of 
Bonaparte,  was  at  once  indelibly  impressed  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  conntry,  AH  sprang  from  one  centre,  the  First 
Consol;  a  prefwt  was  set  over  each  department,  with  sab- 
prefeet^noder  him  y  it  woo  a  more  perfect  development  of 
the  intendani's  office  under  the  old  regime ;  the  prefects 
nsmod  the  local  mayors,  and  thus  the  whole  machine  re- 
ceived all  its  impulses  from  headquarters,  and  formed  a  per- 
fectly compact  uid  easy-going  government  Local  law  and 
local  finaDce  were  also  <»^nized  in  a  similar  way ;  and  by 
a  simple  edict  as  to  the  method  of  tax-gathering,  joined  to 
the  new  confidence  all  France  felt  in  her  ruler,  the  crushing' 
difficulty  of  the  deficit  was  at  once  got  rid  of.  Peculation 
became  impoesible ;  taxpoyen  were  eqnally  and  fairly 
-  charged ;  none  were  ollowed  to  fall  into  orrears ;  and  the 
toantiy,  being  really  rich,  speedily  rose  into  proepsri^. 
fioloiied  officials  covered  the  whole  land  with  a  network, 
saeh  for  his  duly  bread  interested  in  the  stability  of  govem- 
pent  The  ^ioeiple  of  the  new  government  ia  general 
•dmioistiotwn,  in  finance,  in  the  church,  in  tiie  law,  was 
lhat  of  absolute  subeervience  of  all  officials  to  the  head ;  and 
the  love  of  France  for  bureaucracy,  which  has  made  her 
the  chosen  lend  of  au  official  hierorehy,  mode  this  organi- 
sation the  moat  complete  and  succesafdl  that  the  world  had 
hitherto  ever  seen.  The  disturbances  in  the  west,  caused 
tgr  the  monarchists,  were  put  down  without  difficulty, 
fionaparte had  pnunisod  peace  to  Franca;  and  be  at  once 


wrote  a  letter  to  (leorge  III^  with  characteristic  indilTerence  ieot»-i. 
to  the  Fngtish  constitution,  offering  to  make  peace  directlyProposala 
with  him,    Piit,  as  minister,  replied  by  refusing  to  uego-*^^**>if* 
tinte,  tUl  France  should  n^loce  on  the  throne  her  ancient  ' 
dynasty.    The  terms  of  the  ^fusal  offended  the  French 
people,  and  steengthened  Bonaparte's  position.  Russia 
mode  peace ;  Fnuaia  stood  neotiaL  Anstria  and  England, 
with  Bovorio,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Maioz,  determiaed  to  con- 
tinue tbe  contest 

The  campaigns  of  1800  were  thus  planned  by  Bonapart&Ooaa* 
Moas6oa  with  a  weak  army  woi  left  to  defend  tbe  Riviera j^"*'' 
from  Nice  to  Genoa,  and  there  to'  employ  oa  much  as 
possible  the  Anstrianu  in  Italy.  The  Rhine  army,  led  by' 
Moreau,  should  threaten  Bavoria,  after  finnlly  grasping  the 
all-important  strategic  position  of  the  comer  of  the  Block  ^ 
Forest  between  Rhine  and  Danube  ;  meanwhile  Bonaparte 
himself,  quietly  ond  wUh  Bcmpulous  secrecy,  collected  a 
third  great  army  for  himself,  destined  for  the  Po.  MasBtSna's 
army  was  driven  hack  and  soffisred  considerable  reverses  j 
the  Ansttians  nndsr  Melas  penetrated  across  tiie  frontier ; 
Botuparte,  however,  knew  that  Tamoot  was  not  the  heart 
of  France,  and  that  with  Maas^a  holdbig  ont  at  Genoa,  do 
very  serious  attack  could  be  made  in  the  south.  Moreau's 
army  of  the  Bbine  penetrated  into  Bavaria,  drove  the 
Anstrians  back  to  Ulm,  and  prepared  to  send  a  part  of 
its  right  flank  ocrou  the  Alps  to  join  t^e  main  central 
movement  of  Bonaparte.  His  army  of  the  centre,  collected 
rapidly  at  Geneva,  mode  its  famous  passage  of  the  St  Ber- 
nard, while  his  right  went  over  tbe  Mont  Cents,  ond  the 
right  flank  of  Moreou's  ormy,  now  his  left,  crossed  the  St 
Gotthard.  To  the  omazAment  of  all,  the  Austrians  saw 
Bonaparte  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  old  triumpha,  and 
entering  Milan  in  triumph.  They  hastily  drew  themselvM 
together;  the  foil  of  GenoOf  after  a  splendid  defence  by 
Mosidno,  {seed  a  large  force.  The  ostonnding  battle  of 
Slarengo  (14th  June  1800)  decided  the  campaign  ;  "in  itThe 
the  Anstrians  lost  all  they  had  gained  in  eighteen  montlts^^^ 
and  by  twenty  victories."  The  armistice  of  Alexandria 
followed  at  once ;  for  Morango  had  given  Bonaparte  the 
command  of  all  the  upper  valley  of  the  Po,  and  the  Auetrions 
withdrew  behind  the  Mincia  Meanwhile  Moreon,  with  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  was  doing  excellent  work  in  Bavaria,' and 
bad  taken  the  ascendant  oil  olong  his  line,  when  tidings  of 
tbe  convention  of  Alexandria  brought  his  campaign  to  oi 
end.  Peace,  however,  did  not  follow ;  the  English  Govem> 
ment  eogerly  urged  the  Anstrians  to  hold  on,  and  hostiliti* 
began  again,  late  in  the  year,  in  the  valley  of  the  oppet 
Danube^  when  klorean,  supported  b;  Ney,  won  the  splendi« 
Tictoiy  of  HohenHnden  not  for  from  Munich  (2d  December 
1800),  and  after  a  aeries  of  brilliant  combats  drove  tho 
Anstrians  b&ck,.tiU  Vienna  was  in  terror.  Then  A  armtstic* 
was  signed  at  Stayer,  by  which  Austria  ceded  her  strong 
places  in  Tyrol  and  tiiose  of  Bavaria  to  tbe  French  army. 
The  army  of  Italy  also  won  greit  advantages,  and  compelled 
Austria  to  sign  an  armistic^,  by  which  France  occupied  a 
number  of  important  points  in  north  Italy.  In  concert  with 
Pins  VII.,  lately  elected  pope,  Murat  menaced  the  kingdom 
of  Xaples,  ond  a  third  armi8tice,iwhich  closed  the  Neapoli- 
tan horbonn  to  England,  ended  tbe  wor  The  peace  ofPeaoeof 
Lan^ville  vos  eondnded  on  Fabniaiy  9,  1801,  between^|g|^ 
Fruica  and  Anstria.  It  was  drawn  oo  the  buis  of  tiie 
treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio ;  t^ce  seenred  the  left  bank  o( 
•the  Rhine  and  the  Belgian  provinces ;  tbe  independence  of 
the  four  republics  was  recognized ;  the  pope  was  replaced 
in  bis  states  ;  Tuscany  was  ceded  to  France,  and  becomo 
the  heart  of  a  new  kingdom  of  Etmrio.  The  king  of 
Naples  also  made  hio  peace  with  France,  on  the  termi  ot 
his  armistice^ 

England  alone  stood  out  against  the  First  Consnl,  who 
seemed  aUt  to  impose  his  will  on  Europe.  It^  impossibW 
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*at  thii  diitiace  of  time,  to  mlin  comiJctelT^  the  combioo- 
tion  of  caaaes  which  ltd  to  the  determined  miittuica  ot 
Eoglaod ;  tha  most  prominent  and  least  defanaible  cause 
was  the  "dwniDiom  maria,'  Basarted  in  oppoeitioa  to  ths 
prindplaa  of'  the  anned  nentnlitjr  of  1780.  At  the  end 
of  the  18th  eentary  the  Eiigliah  xt%rj  had  risen  to  very 
great  proportions,  aod  the  intereatB  of  the  country,  aa  vaa 
then  thooght,  vera  hostile  to  the  claims  of  QeatnJ  com- 
meree,  Conseqaentlj,  the  northern  powen,  iiritated  aod 
insulted  by  English  dsdim  carried  out  vith  the  strong  band, 
fctnned  a  great  coilititm  at  the  end  of  1800,  in  which  Den- 
mark And  Sweden,  Koasia  and  Prussie,  set  themselves  to 
,  eecure  the  liberty  of  the  eeas.  They  invited  the  First  Cooaol 
to  join  tftem,  and  he  desired  nothing  better ;  it  seemed  as  if 
the  national  hatred  of  France  against  Pitt  and  England 
would  now  find  Tont,  and  would  overthrow  that  persistent 
enemy.  It  seemed,  too,  aa  if  Bonaparte,  as  be  consolidated 
hia  power  at  home,  would  be  able  to  assert  himself  also  as 
the  protector  of  the  libertiea  of  Enrope  abroad.  On  the  other 
aide,  the  English  QoTorament  did  not  waste  time.  J^ker 
and  Neleon  were  eant  into  the  Baltie^  to  Weak  up  the  ooali- 
lion,  if  poasible.  As  Deunark  had  the  most  nady  fleet* 
and  was  in  fact  the  most  active  member  of  the  eoaUtion, 
Nelson  determined  to  strike  bard  at  Copeohageo.  The 
hard-fought  battle  of  Copenhagen,  in  which  the  Danes  m&de 
heroic  resistance  to  the  English  forees,  led  to  an  armistice ; 
and  the  assassimtion  of  the  emperor  Paul  I.,  which  reversed 
the  policy  of  Russia,  brought  the  great  coalition  to  an  end. 
By  tiie  summer  of  1801  the  northern  powers  were  all  again 
the  friends  and  allies  of  Englaod.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Boiiapaite  thn^ened  the  English  shores  with  invasion ;  he 
felt  ^at  hia  great  plan  had  broken  down,  and  wanted  a 
Uttle  breathing  Ume^  He  made  peace  with  Portugal,  occu- 
pying with  French  troops  two  of  its  provinces.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  army  Bonaparte  had  left  tn  Egypt,  after  the  re- 
fusal of  England  to  ^low  it  to  retnrn  to  Europe,  had  lost 
its  general  Kl^ber,  who  had  been  assassinated  by  a  Turk ; 
all  the  efforts  mode  to  reinforce  the  army  from  France  failed ; 
an  English  force  from  Minorca,  and  7000  sepoys  from  India, 
as  wm  as  a  Torfctsh  army,  now  converged  on  Egypt 
Abercromby,  at  Abonkir,  repalsed  the  attack  of  the  French 
ander  Henou ;  the  French  army  after  a  short  time  hod  to 
capitulate  (27th  June  ISOl)*  and  was  carried  over  to 
Francs  iu  English  ships. 

At  the  same  time  war  between  France  and  England  was 
drawing  to  an  end;  the  negotiations  were  concluded  in 
March  1903  by  the  peace  of  Amiena.  The  prindplM  of 
the  armed  nentnlity  liad  failed  to  eataUiah  themaelvei^ 
and  England  eecnred  not  only  her  command  of  the  sea,  but 
her  lordahip  over  India.  She  had  also  freed  Portugal,  the 
kingdom  tf  Naples,  the  States  of  the  Church,  from  French 
control ;  Egypt  waa  restored  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  On  the 
other  bond,  the  authority  of  France,  in  central  Europe  re- 
mained unbroken ;  the  great  campaigns  on  the  Po  and  the 
Danube  bad  aecured  this  result.  The  brilliant  successBS  of 
the  French  arms,  and  the  treaties  of  LuntSville  and  Amiens, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  next  forward  movement  of  the 
First  Consul  Ueonwhile  France  at  home  was  prosperous 
and  productive ;  Bonaparte's  splendid  gifts  of  organisation 
continued  to  work  wonders ;  he  made  the  income  of  the 
country  meet  all  the  oatgoinga,  and  created  a  real  aniplo^a 
thing  unknown  thronghout  the  previoua  century.  On  every 
ride  fresh  en«gy  was  evoked,  new  enterprise  stimnlated ; 
all  tbioga  were  felt  to  proceed  from  one  centre, — a  centre  not, 
aa  in  the  old  monarohy,  of  selfishness  and  waste,  but  of 
active  and  beneficent  iufiuence.  Too  little  Was  Isft  for 
{nivata  and  spontaneont  effort,  that  being  the  weak  side  of 
the  dev^pment  of  France ;  yet  considering  the  sUte  of 
the  conntryj  the  rule  of  a  beneficent  despot  was  welcome 
mi  matt  aueeeatfaL    Ike  greatest  work  of  this  period 


was  tlie  eonatpietioo  of  the  civil  «odl^  on  which  Boaaparteuau 
himself  worked  with  amasing  zeal,  clearneas,  and  aHlity.ThoOo^ 
It  was  issued  in  January  1804.  In  other  domestic  jnottecs^^''^ 
his  ascendency  displajned  itself  moro  and  more  j  tha  at-**^ 
tempts  made  against  bis  life  enabled  him  to  cnah  and 
terrorise  the  eztremer  repnblicana  Theqptem  of  snuUits> 
connUiet,  by  which  he  vsiled  his  arlutniy  edicte  wwUr  the 
authority  ^  an  obsaqnioue  aenate,  enabled  him  hf  degreoi 
to  cruah  the  remnant  of  free  diseossion  atiD  poaSeaied 
France  in  the  tribunate  of  the  constitution.  He  got  rid  of 
coDBtitutiooal  opposition  as  readily  as  he  had  freed  himarlf 
from  the  attempts  of  conspiracy,  and  reduced  the  legialative 
assembly  to  a  nnllity.  The  age  of  the  RevotntioB  aaemed 
to  be  past ;  the  grand  organiung  faculty  of  the  First  Coanl 
was  doing  what  the  destructive  force*  of  the  republic  couU 
not  do, — was  reconstructing  society  on  a  basis  partly  new 
and  ^rtly  old,  waa  centralizing  authority,  was  crsatiag  a 
despotism  adapted  to  the  phraseology  of  a  *^  republic  ob« 
and  indivisible,"  and  giving  to  France  a  new  position  aaoaf 
the  aationa  Forthaantoeroc^of  N^cdeon  was  the  direlt 
ontoome  of  lepaUicanismt  as  it  idlied  itself  with  inflitHy 
organiaation*  and  alowly  attracted  lo  itself  many  ^  tha 
relics  of  the  old  order  of  things.  Though  essentially  hoitQa 
to  real  liberty,  the  coming  empire  sprang  out  of  a'great  aad 
generous  effort  made  by  France  in  tliat  direction ;  it  waa 
not  till  our  own  days  that  she  succeeded,  if  even  now  she 
luu  succeeded,  in  shaking  off  the  iron  trammels  of  imperial' 
ism,  and  roling  herself  with  constitutional  freedom  aad 
calmness  under  the  republic  of  her  choice. 

In  these  years  (1800-1604)  the  First  Consul  not  onlyTI»i» 
crushed  the  spirit  of  the  two  cliambers  and  the  tribunate,  Sj^y 
but  also  passed  on  boldly  to  reconstruct  French  society,  agodi^. 
mach  harder  taak.  Directly  after  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
when  France  was  in  the  first  flush  of  an  uuwonted  tran- 
quillity, Bonaparte  made  terms  with  the  papacy,  and  by  the 
Concordat  reconstructed  the  Church  of  France.  All  the  oldlie  0»' 
divisions  were  swept  away ;  ten  archbishoprics  and  flf^*"''''- 
bishoprics  were  newly  mapped  out  by  Fint  Consul  end  P(^; 
and  iu  1802  the  will  of  Bonaparte  sod  Pius  TH.  per- 
emptorily put  an  end  to  the  schism  between  refractory  and 
constitutional  clergy,  and  so  cut  away  from  the  ancieol  Boa- 
archy  its  chief  support  The  traditional  life  of  the  church 
was  rudely  cut  off ;  the  authority  of  the  state  was  displayed 
in  full;  the  constitutional  priests  wfcre  sacrificed  to  tha 
political  needs  of  the  First  Consul,  who  saw  that,  if  he  would 
have  firm  hold  of  power,  he  must  first  win  over  the  royalist 
clergy.  The  chief  oppoiienta  of  the  Bevolntion  got  tha 
chief  rewords;  the  eonstitationalists  ware  mortified  From 
this  momeut  dates  the  friendship  between  tha  Napoleoaie 
dynasty  and  the  Church  of  Puime ;  from  this  dates  also  that 
secret  hostility  between  the  clergy  and  the  ermy,  which  has 
ofton  since  that  period  prudneedresults  none  the  less  strik- 
ing because  their  origin  was  concealed.  For  the  tiais^ 
however,  the  paramount  authority  of  Boneporte  over  the 
army  made  resistance  impossible.  The  week  jmint  in  tha 
arrangement  was  ths  certainty  that '.in  their  hearts  the 
courtier-liko  clergy  would  always  prefer  a  Bourbon  to  a 
Napoleon ;  and  of  this,  too,  history  has  provided  more  than 
one  proof.  Still,  for  tlie  time,  iu  church  as  in  'amy,  tha 
step  was  successful,  and  gave  atavngtk  to  Bonapatte^  post* 
t(on..  The  emigrants  also  returned,  thanka  to  an  irmiatif^istnm 
and  in  large  nhmbers  took  oath  to  reapeiA  the  new  aorea.""^^ 
msnt  It  was  a  bold  and  hazardona  itep^  vhidi  the  flnt^*^^ 
consul  afterwards  saw  good  reason  to  regret  An  etiled 
adherent  of  a  lost  cause  never  changes,  never  leans  pn- 
dence,  never  is  satisfied  with  the  dt/aeto  inler  of  liis  people ; 
his  mind  is  warped,  lus  moral  Bcnes,  in  aoattere  poU^al, 
titiated;  the  existing  goTerumeat  hae  in  him  a  eecrel 
enemy,  a  plotter  and  intriguer,  a  fierce  fanatic,  outwardly 
snbdaed,  inwardly  eiBouhlniB|,  and  mdy  to  biiati  (otth  ia 
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flame  wbencTef  tils  bnAtlk  of  a  royal  wliupcr  fans  the 
embers. 

In  nntorins-  ths  Catholie  clei^  and  tbe  aaciont  nobles 
to  France,  Buoaparte  affirmed  a  principle  hoetite  to  the 
rerolation,  neceaoarr  for  a  despotlam.  -  He  moat  have  classes 
of  society  "  iotermediate,*  as  ha  said,  "  between  the  people 
4Dd  the  powen  ";  "  to  sottle  the  bases  of  the  Repablie,  one 
nost  thiov  00  the  sand  some  inaasaa  of  granite,"  an  apt* 
fllastiatum  of  the  way  in  which  thb  despot  of  an  iron  will 
determind  to  crush  all  libvrty  in  IVaaes,  Unfortunately 
for  him  bis  heavy  "  masses  of  granite "  after  all^  while 
they  crushed  the  people,  formed  but  an  insecure  foundation 
for  himself.  Tliessme  motive  led  him  to  reorganize  educa- 
tion and  to  establish  the  nniversity — in  his  hands  a  mere 
creature  of  power,  a  machine  to  turn  out  public  officers,  and 
to  centralize  and  nuify  all  edncatiou  is  France ;  public 
schools  or  /jKn-f  thronghout  France  were  all  dependent  on 
tius  central  univorsity.  Education,  as  is  always  the  way 
'onder  a  dcapot,  toulc  a  mathematical  and*  scientific  bias  ; 
moral  sciences  and  history  fonnd  no  place ;  theology  was 
left  fa-  UiB  clergy  in  their  seminaries ;  the  dead  languages 
held  a  eeeoadary  position.  To  this  new  organization  France 
owes,  in  large  part,  her  unpractical  ignoraocs  ol  modern 
languages,  geography,  poUtical  emnomy ;  she  has  not  yet 
entirely  sbaken  off  ^e  load  thus  imposed  on  her  shouldera 
Next,  the  institution  of  the  Legion  of  Hooour  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  aristocracy,  and  was  meant  to  supply 
another  blank  in  the  new  hierarchy  of  this  growing  military 
despotism.  Finally,  tlie  Firsi  Consul  constructed  a  new  con* 
■titntion,  that  of  . the  year  X.,  which  strengthened  his  own 
position,  and  weakened  still  farther  ell  the  elements  of  re- 
publican and  constilntioaal  opposition.  It  was  adopted 
with  obsequious  uoanimity  (4th  August  1802).  t  During 
this  period  the  influence  of  the  First  Consul  was  also  domin- 
ant across  a  large  part  of  Europe :  the  fonr  republics  rested 
on  him,  and  were  much  modified  at  bis  demand ;  the  lesser 
states  of  Oermany  altowed  him  to  interfere  in  their  affairs ; 
lie  was  able  to  oTercoroe,  at  least  for  i  while,  the  sospicion 
and  ill-will  of  Russia.  On  the  seas  also  his  actirity  was  felt : 
he  was  anxious  to  restore  the  colonial  power  of  France, 
shattered  by  the  war ;  he  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Hayti, 
aud  hoped  also  to  recover  bis  influence  over  Egypt  and  the 
Mediterranean.  England,  seeing  her  special  province  nf  tho 
seas  thus  invaded,  and  never  very  well  pleased  with  Bona- 
|>arte  snd  tho  peace  of  Amiens,  declared  war  aguoat  France 
tn  the  spring  of  1803. 

■  Bonaparte  at  once  occupied  on  the  one  hand  Hanover, 
on  the  other  Naples,  made  friendly  overtures  to  the  United 
Btatei,  and  threatened  the  English  shores  with  invasion. 
Europe  was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  a  great  and 
stobborn  war  impended.  Rnssia  at  once  aided  with  Eng- 
land ;  the  eonrt  of  Vienna,  though  unable  at  once  to  go  to 
war,  warmly  sympathized  with  the  opposition  to  France  ; 
Prussia  held  aloof;  England  alio  seconded  tho  underground 
resistance  of  the  old  royalists  in  Francs.  This  was  the 
period  of  the  conspiracy  which  led  to  tho  seizure  by  Bona- 
|>arte  of  the  duke  of  Enghien,  a  seizure  on  the  soil  of  Baden, 
excusable  on  no  plea  of  interuatiooal  law  or  sudden  necessity, 
his  military  and  violent  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  his  per- 
emptory execution.  Morean,  whom  the  First  Consul  was 
glad  to  be  rid  of,  for  healoue  could  be  a  rival  in  the  afTec- 
tions  of  the  army,  was  exiled  to  the  United  States ;  Pichegru 
conniitted  suicide  in  prison;  a  handful  of  others  were 
executed;  and  the  First  Consul,  taking  advantage  of  the 
exettemoat  and  indignation  of  all  France,  had  himself  pro- 
claimed Empornr  of  the  French  {18th  May  1804).  A 
new  constitution,  of  imperial  texture,  was  woven  for  the 
oqeasion.  Hereditary  succession  was  affirmbd ;  six  great 
dignitaries,  with  high  lounding  imperial  titles  and  no  i>ower, 
wen  eetabUshcd ;  dio  militaf7  spUndours  of  the  morsbalate 


reappeared;  the  coaneil  ef  state  and  the  senate  were  chargeduos-«. 
with  all  legislative  f  unctiooi;  the  older  bodies,  the'tribunata 
and  the  legislative  body,  were  a  mere  appendage;  and  thus 
began  the  imperial  age. 

Vt  Thi  Empiu 

Xaiperialism  10  an  overlordahip  over  nat^OM>  It  Is  more  Impo- 
th&q  this ;  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  tbe  representation  of  both'**^'"- 
the  empire  of  old  Rome  and  the  HoljBomaD  Empire,  with 
all  the  high  claims  involved  therein.  In  this  ■ensc^'  im* 
-perialism  cl&tms  temporal  lordship  over  all  the  earth,  and 
rears  its  head  side  1^  ude  with  the  papecy,  which  asserts  a 
spiritual  headslitp  as  wide  and  a^  complete.  The  full  tbeoiy 
of  neither  has  ever  been  realized ;  and  as  time  has  gone  un, 
both  ideas  have  grown  weaker,  and  pale  images  of  both 
have  sprang  up.  As  the  worid  has  become  wider,  it  has 
become  dear  that  neither  the  principle  of  nationality  nor  that 
of  independence  of  thought  was  compatible  with  either, 
empire  or  papacy.  And,  as  time  has  gone  on,  tlte  imperial} 
name  itself  bos  undergone  large  modification  "  We.  baTo' 
seei^  an  empreii  of  India,  an  emperor  of 'Anatria,  an' 
emperor  of  Uiina,  an  emperor  of  Mexico^ — iJl  ninua  com-* 
pletel^  wide  of  tbe  true  impnial  idea.  And  the  title  of 
"  Etnperenr  dee  Fian^ois,"  which  Bonaparte  now  assumed,', 
with  ^clamation  of  France,  carried  in  itself  a  reversal  ofi 
old  ideas,  for  it  afiirmed  a  petsonal  lordship,  based  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  a  pUbiacite.  Be' 
thu  OS  it  may  be,  the  power  was  real,  and  was  wielded  with' 
iron  will  and  unacnipulous  genius.' 

The  strength  of  England  on  tbe  eeas^soon 'compelled  Tbe  tiiizA 
Napoleon  to  make  hia  chief  attack  on  Austria,  while  Eng- 
land  and  Russia  once  more  drew  together  against  bimi '  ul 
1805  his  grand  army  peneteated  into  tbe  valley  of  Uie^ 
Danube,  took  Ulm,  and  in  spite  of  the  kbg  of  Plrossia'a 
acceaaioD  to  the  ctwlition,  pushed  on  aa  far  aa  to  Vienna. 
Napoleon  occupied  alt  the  upper  and  middle  Danube  valley, 
and  then  mardied  northwards  in  pursuit  of  the  emperor 
Francis  of  Austria,  who  bad  fled  into  Moravia.    On  the 
2d  of  December  [805  he  won  the  great  battle  of  Ansterlifa^ 
which  for  the  time  reduced  tbe  allies  to  impotence.  Peace 
followed  at  Presburg  (26th  December  1605)  between  Peooe  of 
France  and  Austria,  by  which  that  aneient  power  wab^'sobnis' 
parted  ont  among  its  neighbours. 

Two  months  before  this  the  decisivo  battle  of  Trafalgar  Battle 
liad  finally  disposed  of  tbe  remaining  naval  force  of  France^' 
and  Spain  (21st  October  1805),  and,  leaving  England  to"'**'' 
complete  security,  enabled  ber  to  continue  wi^out  fear  her 
task  of  obstinate  resistance,  at  tbe  very  moment  when 
France  seemed  to  have  completely  triumphed  over  tlie 
united  hostility  of  continental  Europe. 

The  emperor  at  once,  characteristically  guided  by  Jtis  lovPMapo- 
of  grand  conceptions  and  farreoching  combinations,  se' |f<> 
liimseU  to  surround  France  with  a  great  system  of  '*  federa-  dent^ 
tlve  states  of  the  empire,"  in  "  three  compact  nations  oi  of  tbe 
Italians,  Oermans,  Spaniards."  But  if  he  oremtyd  his  own 
constructive  genius,  he  underrated  ths  obstinacy  of  bis 
enemies,  aud  soon  found  Itimaelf  met  by  a  fourth  coalition, 
against  which  he  proposed  to  build  up  tbe  Confederacy  of 
the  Rhine,  and  to  restore  the  dependence  of  the  lessei 
German  princes  on  France,  and  so  to  carry  out  the  ideas  oi 
Heniy  IV.,  of  KcheUen  and  Mazarin.    War,  however, 
broke  ont  in  a  different  qnarter.    Hm  reatoratiim  by  Franca 
of  Hanover  to  Eogktnd,  a  part  of  tbe  aeries  of  negotiatioM 
wbicb  followed  tbe  peace  of  Preebuig  and  the  death  of  Pitt, 
roused  the  utmost  anger  in  Prussia,  and  led  to  new  com- War 
binationa,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  king  of  Prussia, 
without  waiting  for  help  from  England  or  Russia,  msbed 
on  war  (September  1806).    Tbe  battle  of  Jena  (Utb 
October  1806]  and  Aoentodt  ccn^etelT.^qrerthrew  Uie 
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j80T-fL    "Tniidu  power,  and  the  eooqneet  of  Tmnts  wis  ocHnpleted 
More  the  end  of  tbe  yau,  and  before  the  Roniane  bad 
.tfaae  to  eome  op  to  Uie  tacconr  of  Uieir  alliea.    A  winter 
eainpaign  followed,  .in  wbich  tlie  aofferings  of  the  trooi*  and 
the  obstinate  leaiitance  of  the  Roastaiu  at  Pultiuk  and 
EyUa  (8th  Febnurf  1807)  arrested  the  tritimpbant  move 
ment     the  emperor  for  a  time^    In  the  aninmer  of  1807, 
hsfitig  aecored  the  line  oi  the  Viatula,  he  defaatod.  the. 
Rossiana  at  FriedUnd  (Hth  Jane),  and  took  KoDinberg. 
The        The  treat;  of  Tilait  (7th  3ix\j  1807)  followed;  for  Bauui 
^t*^  of  Beaded  reat,  and  Nb^Iboo  waa  not  aOny  to  panack  It 
ia  tha  higheat  point  of  the  emperor'a  ranowo.   Hia  haod 
wu  fait  thronghont  all  Eun^ ;  it  aeemed  aa  if  England 
^ona  was  beyond  hia  power. 

The  determination  of  the  emperor  to  feamnge  the  whole 
map  of  Earope,  and  to  assert  hb  power  in  areiy  quarter,  led 
Tha  him  to  that  Spanish  war  whence  sprang  the  reaiatance  which 
spuiiaii  at  last  overthrew  him.  For  he  decided  on  aabdoing  the 
whole  Peninsula,  inclndiDg  Portugal ;  the  Portugnesa  coort 
took  flight  to  Brazil  on  the  approach  of  Janot,  and  Charlea 
IV.  of  Spain  abdicated  when  jl  urat  threatened  UadrkL  "S^ 
poleon  at  once  placed  Joseph  Bonaparte,  a  Tery  incompetent 
penon,  on  the  Spanish  throne ;  and  when  the  Spaniards 
■bowed  their  initation  with  him,  he  too  abdicated,  and  ga* <i 
place  to  ICorat,  who  bad  married  Carolina,  aiatat  of  the  «m- 
paror.  Than  tiie  Spaniarda  rose  in  rerolt,  and  thai  wearing 
guerilla  warfare  began  which  opened  the  way  for  (be  soe- 
caaaf  ol  arms  of  En  jisnd.  The  capitolaUon  of  Baylen  ruined 
lor  the  time  the  French  power  in  Spain ;  Dapont  omd  Tedel 
were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  anna ;  in  Portugal 
England  now  began  to  appear,  and  on  3Ut  Angtist  180S 
Sir  Arthur  WeDealay  won  the  battle  of  Vimiera.  When 
Napoleon  found  that,  as  thoa  in  Spain,  the  peoples  rose 
a^nst  him,  he  ought  to  hare  recognized  the  hotlownen  of 
hia  friendahtps  with  thskings,  He  longed,  however,  to  be 
DD«  of  their  comity,  as  weU  aa  to  have  Taasal  kin^  and 
prineea  voder  himaelf ;  to  thfa  end  he  had  eraatad.a  new 
and  high-aoaoding  aristocracy  aroaodhia  throne ;  for  thu  end 
when  Germany,  led  by  Aostria,  now  began  again  to  move 
aguuat  him,  Na^eon  drew  towards  Ruaua,  and  waa  oom- 
pletaly  duped  by  the  emperor  Alexander.  Harin^  as  he 
thought,  made  all  safe  on  that  ude,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  Spain,  and,  in  spite  of  guerilla  warfare,  entered  Madrid 
(ith  December  1808).  Sir  John  Moore,  who  from  Uie  west 
eout  had  penetrated  as  far  as  to  Salamanca,  was  driven 
back  by  Sonlt  supported  by  the  emperor,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Corunnaflith  January  1809),  in  which  he  fought 
at  bay  and  lost  his  life,  the  English  bad  to  embark  and 
withdraw.  The  aiege  of  SaragosBO,  howcTer,  contested 
with  all  thm  tanadty  and  devotion  of  die  Spanish  character, 
wore  oat  the  atrugth  of  the  Frenoh  foreee,  tad  dieir  tenure 
«f  Spain  waa  felt  to  he  most  pcecariona. 
ftftb  '  Now  followed  a  ifth  coalitioQ  againat  Napoleon,  whoao 
eoautlon.  sulgeots  at  home  were  beginning  to  show  ugns  of  ezhau8> 
tioD.  Still,  when  his  army  married  into  Bararia,  it  seemed 
as  atroi^  as  enthusiastic,  as  well  commanded  as  ever.  By 
sftlendid  combinations  and  a  seria  of  victories.  Napoleon 
swept  down  the  Dannbe  valley,  and  took  Yienna.  Ere 
long  he  waa  checked  by  the  terrilnle  battle  of  Qross  Aspem 
or  Kialing  ^2l8t  and  22d  May  1809)  just  below  Vienna,  in 
which  his  victory  was  porchaaed  at  a  price  be  could  ill  afford. 
He  had  to  pause,  while  the  Austtjan  court  gathered  itself 
together  in  Moravia.  When  he  saw  this,  and  felt  that  all 
Earope  was  beginning  to  more  behind  him,  he  ton  gathered 
his  strength  np^  and  marching  against  the  Aostrians 
defeated  then,  under  the  command  of  the  archduke 
Battle  of  Charlea,  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Wagram  (Sth  and  6th 
Wagram.  igOfl),— «  victory  which,  while  it  mined  for  the  time 
«he  milit«7  power  «  Aostria,  also  weakened  him  to  a 
duigntms  pcnnt   It  wu  theraftm  at  ones  followed  by 


the  annistief  of  Zoaim,  whuA  led,  in  a  short  tim%  to  Oaisto-ia;. 
holbw  peace  of  Vienna.  This  sgrtemeat  broke,  vp  Atp^mea  ot 
coalition,  handed  over  to  NapoleoB  the  IQytian  provincea^iemiiA. 
with  a  part  of  Tyrol,  and  gave  bun  on  imperial  brido 
in  Maria  Louisa,  dao^iter  of  the  Austrian  empuor; 
Napoleon  at  once  retamed  to  Pari%  to  celebrate  his 
mairian  and  to  otganiie  afresh  his  vut  em^re.  Nothing 
eacapa  dhis  care ;  he  coerced  the  press,  reoirangcd  finance 
whidi  had  grown  to  be  a  vAy  heavv  burden,  saw  that  the 
church  was  duly  submisaiv*  and  dal;  paid,  and  held  the 
pope  in  honooiwla  hoodsgs  at  SanM  la  othw  porta 
Ibiogs  weat  not  an^  i  the  fotdish  Wokham  axpeditioa 
nuHuderad  away;  la  &NdB  WdUngton  wt&  ^flenlty 
held  out  sgdnstSipHnisfa  indolsnca  ud  eanaptlcm,  and  tha 
geniua  of  Uarshal  Sonlt  The  liaea  of  Torru  Vedru 
7l810-18ll),  which  the  Engliah  general  defended  against 
Massdna,  form  the  turning-point  of  thr  history  of  Napo- 
leon's triumpha  Bis  last  great  victory  wu  Eaaling^ 
henicaforward  his  aoccesses  will  bring  no  laating  good ;  hia' 
failures  will  draw  him  towards  hia  fall  The  aucecsafal 
winter  in  Ihe  Torrea  Vediu  linea  wu  followed  by 
WelliQgton'a  famous  campaign  of  Almeida,  Badajoi,  and 
Ciudad-Rodriffo  (181 1-1812),  in  which  tt»  Endisb  ^etal 
aepantted  Sovm  and  MaaaAis,  while  he  seonnd  for  Umsdf 
a  splendid  base  of  operationa  f^  ihs  futor^ 

Bat  befwa  this,  tUa  flattering  Msndahip  of  Basda  hadTbe  war 
tomed  lo  galL  Enr  since  the  end  of  1800  Nqpabon  hsdSl^t. 
seen  bow  hollow  all  wu  In  the  north,  and  at  last,  early  in 
1812,  war  broke  out  Napoleon,  misled  by  brilliant  schemes, 
and  ever  trustful  in  his  star,  determined  at  once  to  muh  the 
resistance  of  Russia ;  u  he  bad  entered  Berlin,  Madrid,  and 
Vienna,  so  he  would  also  enter  .Moscow,  and  thence  at  lost 
dictate  peace  to  all  the  world  He  seoned  to  think  he  had 
two  thioga  only. to  do,  "eonacrire  et  prea<dre,'' — to  stun- 
nion  up  and  aocrifice  the  whole  youth  of  Fiance  u  conscript^ 
end  then  to  prescribe  hb  dwb  terms  to  Eoiopa.  This 
terrible  tdnndsr  eort  him  his  throne.  He  left  bis  soldien 
in  Spain  to  tafca  can  of  thanuslvu;  though  he  most  have 
seen  that  titey  war*  almost unmch in  want  of  h^lputhat 
arny  had  been  which  he  so  adfishly  left  behind  bin  ia 
Egypt.  "With  this  diffieolty  in  his  rear,  and  the  vut  dis- 
tances, huga  armies,  and  terrible  climate  of  Rossis  before 
him,  he  set  forth  in  the  spring  of  1813  on  his  famous  and 
fatal  march  to  Moscow  Be  croesod  the  Niemen,  and 
reaching  Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  halted  there  to  re- 
cruit hU  troopa  (June  1812),  which  were  in  nnoanal  dis- 
order. Here  be  proclaimed  his  sympathy  for  Poland,  while 
he  tried  not  to  offend  the  Anattians  or  to  unaettle  their 
share  of  the  dismembered  kingdom.  Negotiatiou  alao 
went  on ;  the  emperor  of  Rnasta  offered  terms,  which  were 
refused  id  once ;  Bemadotte,  now  by  Section  prince-royal  of 
Sweden  (2l8t  Auguat  1810),  who  knew  the  character  of  hiaHxth 
late  muter,  also  had  dealings  with  Napoleon,  while  at  tbe*'''*'"*^ 
same  time  he  made  alliance  with  the  czar,  and  began  a  aixth 
coalition  sgatost  France ;  England  joined  the  new  leagoe, 
and  Turkey  mode  peace  with  Russia.  Btill  N^leon  per* 
severed  ;  lie  won  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Smolensk  (17th 
August  1812),  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  cuUtng  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Russlsns,  who  bomt  everything  u  they  with- 
drew, leoving  a  desert  for  the  French.  The  terriUe  battle 
of  Borodino,  one  of  the  hardest  stru|^les  In  histonra 
gave  Napoloon  a  victory,  though  the  Rnaaians  agun  vi»^ 
drew  in  good  order  (7th  SepUmber).  Thty  did  not  attsaiipt 
to  defend  Hoacow,  retiring  thence,  and  leaving  the  capital 
as  "  a  snare  in  which  the  ruin  of  the  foe  wu  inevitable." 
And  so  It  proved ;  the  French  army  entered  Moscow  in 
triumph,  and  Napoleon  established  himself  at  the  Eramlia 
(1  Sth  September) ;  the  nfczt  day  the  whole  town  burst  iat^ 
flanies ;  after  five  daya  nothing  wu  standing  uve  the 
chnrches,  and  perhaps  a  tenth  of  the  citj.   It  wu  nnga 
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M  it  irw  iMToiiO ;  any  nta,  it  wai  conptetelr  «iiceMtfiiL 
Th»  •mpenr  AlaxMider  spsraed  all  oveitara  for  pMcc ; 
bv  umiH  gnw  mure  thrMteoing ;  th*  FrsMh  commaDic*- 
'  iioas  wutt  dautr  niuab ;  Ui«  wintn  not  far  off ;  it 
looked  M  if  N^obtMi  nicbt  oTeD  be  shot  up  in  Moteow. 
Tin  greet  retreet  wai  iotritaUa.  In  the  middle  of  October 
4he  Fcendi  acnijr  bagaa  to  poor  ontof  the  ^tea  of  Uuaeow, 
and  than  began  »  numing  battle  at  arerj  point  The 
ani^  bled  at  eraty  pore,  and  Ney  with  the  utmoit  heroiun 
protected  the  rear.  At  last  Kapoletai  reached  WUoa;  there 
t)ie  worst  of  the  poraoit  HSaed  to  he  orer,  and  there  wa« 
both  food  and  raiment ;  there  he,  leaving  Marat  la  com- 
mand,  abandoned  the  shattered  remoaata  of  t^e  grand 
army,  and  took  flight  to  France  (5th  December  1812).  The 
remainder  of  the  retreat  was  eren  more  nunooa  than  jrhat 
had  gone  before ;  it  was  bat  a  handful  out  of  so  great  a 
kort  that  reached  the  fiontien  of  Fruee  again.  Of 
460.000.  men  who  set  forth,  piobablj  not  100.000  retnmed. 
I&  Spaia  uSain  had  been  almost  as  bad  for  Fhtnee.  Earijr 
ID  1813  Wellington  had  taken  Ciodad  Bodrigo  and  Badajot, 
and  then  advancing  info  Spun,  defeated  Uarmont  and 
the  French  at  Salamanca  (22d  Julj  1813),  and  oecnpied 
Madrid.  In  the  autumn  Sonlt,  by  able  diapositiona  and  a 
stronger  fMce,  compelled  him  to  retreat  again  to  Ciudod 
Rodrigo.  The  campaign  had  ahowa  the  weaknesa  of  the 
French  ooeupation,  white  it.  had  greatly  lessened  tlieir 
xesonrcea  and  the  part  of  the  Spanish  territory  at  their 
disposal. 

France  atill  worshipped  her  chiet  The  new  and  severe 
eooicriptitn  ^ve  htm  another  vast  army  ;  and  he  set  forth 
to  pnnisk  naasia,<whidi  had  dadand  war  ag^nat  him,  in 
coneart  with  Ensaia.  ,  The  Qarauaa  always  bTehonoored 
tlua  poiiod  o£  -their  histMy  u  a  |reat  resurrection,  and  as 
Aa  nrthtinia  o(  thmr  tme  national  life.  The  emperor 
paaud  thimgh  Hsioa  to  Erfurt,  and  fought  his  firal  tattle, 
a  sevsre  one,  on  the  plain  of  LQtzen;  the  defeated 
Vrmiaaa  and  RnssiaDS  fell  back  in  good  order  through 
Dmsden,  Napoleon  following  them  hard,  defeating  t&em 
and  driving^  them  oat  of  their  intrenched  camp  at  Bantzen 
(SOth  and  2Ist  May  1813),  whence  they  retreated  again 
in  perfect  order.  It  wu  evident  that  the  temper'  of  Qer- 
many  had  entirely  changed  since  Jena.  An  armistice 
«U«  ffdlowed,  led  to  much  negotiatioa  at  Dresdeo, 
vher*  N^xdeon'a  headquarters  lay.  The  npshot  of 
^  wM  tlMt  Austria  joined  Rntsia  uid  Frdada,  and  tha 
war  went  on.  The  attack  of  the  allies  on  Dresden,  whidi 
lasted  two  days  (36th  and  27th  Aogost),  ended  in  their 
repulse  and  defeat ;  Russian  sapports  camo  up  in  October, 
and  it  waa  plain  that  they  were  going  to  cut  the  Fren:h 
commuaicationa,  and  coop  Napoleon  ap  in  Dresden  for 
th9  winter.  The  king  of  Bavaria  at  this  moment  joined 
the  allies,  and  made  the  emperor's  position  still  more 
preeariouB.  He  noir  withdrew  from  Dreeden,  and  near 
Leipsic  came  into  collision  with  his  enemies,  who  were 
waiting  for  him  there.  On  the  16th  of  October  1613 
began  (ma  of  the  deciaivo  battles  in  tha  worU's  history. 
ViiffoUfm'B  foreea  wera  far  ontunnlbered  by  those  of 
the  allies ;  and  some  of  his  German  troops  deserted 
u  the  thick  of  the  fight.  The  battle  raged  on -the  16th 
and  the  18th ;  on  the  19th  Napdeon,  completely  defeated, 
began  to  withdraw.  At  Haoaa  be  overthrew  Wrede,  and 
cut  a  passage  for  his  army ;  the  victorious  emperors 
lullowed  closely  on  his  heels,  and  beiely  half  bia  men 
reached  home.  The  campaign  had  broken  to  pieces  the 
dominance  of  France  in  Europe ;  and  all  the  imperial 
«reaUoaa,  the  confederation  of  the  Rhino,  the  kin^^om 
of  Westphalia,  the  Botavian  republic,  came  to  an  end. 
Oeorge  HI.  rasntned  the  eloctorate  of  Hanover;  Austria 
'recovered  horlost  provinces;  in  Spain  the  throne  of  Joseph 
Sonaparte  Ml,  for  tha  botde  of  Vittotia  (Slst  Jono  1813) 


had  utterly  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Frendi  in  thel9l3-T(. 
peninsula.  Wellingtcn  drove  them  ont  of  Spain,  and  in 
spite  of  the  vigour  and  ability  of  Soalt,  the  two  great  fron- 
tier fortresses  of  Pampeluoa  and  St  Sebastian  felLi 
Wellington  entered  southern  France^  and  in  November 
Ihreatanad  B^onna.  Napoleon  cooU  only  coiaplai%  witb 
tha  ton*  of  aa  irritated  master,  that  ba  bad  been  defeataft 
by  the  treason  of  his  aervants,  that  is,  of  his  Oerman 
sntgeeta. 

On  hisretnm  to  Farts,  ths  emperor  (onnd  the  tone  of 
feeling  very  much  changed.  In  the  legishttive  body  men 
vectnred  to  dtaounce  his  rule;  such  outspoken  words  had/ 
not  been  heard  for  years.  He  angrily  jvplied  with  hia 
"  1  ctat,  e'est  moi,"  "  to  attack  me  is  to  attack  the  nation,"i 
and  abruptly  closed  their  session.  Heocef(Hrth  he  wonU 
rule  alone,  and  alone  with  the  miaa  of  hia  armiea  face  theThaln' 
terriblainvaaiim  that  waa  coming  on.  The  whole  ecaMUlaooag^gg^ 
of  his  warfare  changed ;  be  mnat  now  act  on  the  defensive^ 
and  bear  to  saa  France  trodden  ander  foo^  avan  aa  Franca 
till  now  bad  trodden  all  Europe  under  bar  feet  The  alUe* 
came  in  almost  without  resistance  in  three  armies, — tha 
Austrians  from  Basel  advancing  to  tAngres ;  Bltiehar  with 
the  Pmsuaos  crossed  the  Toeges  to  Nancy ;  the  army  of  the 
north,  RoBsiauB  and  Prussians,  cams  down  to  Namar,  and. 
thence  to  Laoa  In  all  there  were  fall  200,000  of  them,' 
a  force  quite  donble  that  at  the  emperor's  disposal  They 
all  sat  on  the  inner  slopes  of  the  mountains  which  form 
the  northern,  north-eastern,  and  eastern  defences  of  France,' 
awaiting  the  auNuent  to  advanca  Napcdaon  had  the  one 
great  advantage  of  tha  inner  Una.  Bat  after  fighting  the 
severe  battle  of  Arcia-stir-Anbe,  ba  tried  to  pmlysa  tba 
alliea  by  striking  at  their  commnnieatiooi,  and  so  lost  hia  , 
one  advantage ;  for  they,  instead-  of  hesitating  marched 
boldly  on  for  Paris,  defeirted  Hortier  and  'Marmont  in  the 
very  subnrbs,  and  forced  the  proud  capital  to  snrreoder 
before  Vapoleon  could  come  np  to  its  dwenee.  The  allied 
emperors  were  received  with  cnes  of  "  Long  live  the  king^" 
"  Long  live  tiie  emperor  Aleia&der."  A  provisional  govera- 
inent  of  senators  decreed  the  downfall  of  Napoleon ;  the 
other  constituted  bodies  followed ;  the  imperial  government 
was  swept  away  as  in  an  instant  The  emperor,  amaxed  at 
this  sudden  impulse  of  the  eonntiy,  abdicated  (6th  April 
1814)  on  behalf  of  hia  sod,  and  finally  (Uth  April)  ho 
abdicated  completely,  offering  himself,  as  he  said,  a  "-per* 
aonal  saerifiea  to  Fianco.  Hii  titles,  hoooan^  aa  ampb 
income^  and  the  Islaod  of  Elba  in  Inll  sovereigoty,  wera 
left  to  him. 

The  reetoration  of  the  Bourbons  followed  at  onca.  LonisLonls 
XVIIL  appeared  in  Paris,  the  prot^gi  of  foreign  bayonets,  ^^'^ 
and  not  luhamed  to  own  that  he  owed  his  return  to  English 
help.  Peace  followed  at  once ;  France  shrank  back  to  her 
old  dimensions,  as  she  had  been  in  1792,  with  some  slight 
modifications.  Louis  XVIIL  lastly  promulgated  a  sew 
charter,  granting  some  constitntional  rights  to  his  subjects. 
The  document  was  dated  aa  of  the  19th  year  of  his  reign,  as 
though  Napoleon  and  the  Revolution  had  never  been.  The 
peerage  waa  restored,  its  nnmbers  now  nnlimited  except  by 
tht  king's  will,  who  alone  eonld  appoint  peers ;  a  chambn 
of  deputies  dected  by  a  limited  suffrage,  had  really  but 
little  power,  as  the  king  reserved  to  himself  the  initiative 
of  all  laws ;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  declared  the 
faith  of  the  state,  and  fall  toleration  granted  to  all  dis- 
sideuta.  This  was  the  conatilutionaitsm  of  the  reaction. 
It  showed  bow  far  France  had  travelled  from  the  days  of 
the  old  r6gime.  There  was  no  question  of  ancient  privileges 
or  of  feudal  nsngcs ;  the  very  name  of  States-General  had 
disappeared.  No  reaction,  however  severe,  ever  bcinga 
things  bade  to  the  point  from  which  they  had  drifted 
Franco  eonld  never  again  bo  what  aho  had  been  andcft 

Louis  XIV.  ~        n.    .  a 
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A  congress  at  once  -uaeinblecl  at  Ttenns,  tinder  Metter* 
ruch'i  pre&Ldsac;,  with  ■  viev  to  a  pcRcefal  reutUement  of 
Earopt  It  was,  howavcr,^  xiddeuly  turned  to  warlike 
thougtita  by  the  startling  news  that  Napoleon,  leaving  Elba, 
had  landed  near  Caanes  (Ist  March  ISIS).  He  appealed 
to  eitixens  and  sold  ten  alike ;  he  appealed  to  the  paople ; 
be  spoke  oitlj  of  peace  and  liberty,  and  a  popular  constito- 
tian.  The  amy  at  once  saluted  him  agdtn  as  its  emperor ; 
Jfrauce  with  s  spontaneous  pidbiscita  restore!  him  to  his 
throne,  aud  Louis  XVIIL  fled  to  Ghent.  Napoleon  en- 
tared  Pari*  amiditt  delirious  transpurts  of  delight.  Cooler 
reflexiou:!  Mua  followed,  wheu  the  deeUrat{b&  of  the  allied 
sovereigiu  w  jb  Jieard,  and  troubles  began  in  the  old  ro](^IUt 
dutricbt.  Nor  were  men  better  pleased  when  it  was  seen 
tliac  Napoleon  returned  at  ooee  to  his  tdd  despotic  manoer 
of  gpTerntng ;  signs  of  alienation  ^owed  thenuelTes ;  the 
nlliad  anniaa  drew  towards  the  f  rontiara  of  Fiance.  Bilclier, 
vith  his  Fmsaians,  came  down  to  join  Wellington,  who  had 
landed  in  Flanders,  end  Nsptdeoa  hastened  up  to  pre- 
vent their  nnioo.  He  sent  Ney  to  encounter  and  check  the 
English,  while  ha  himself  tried  to  destroy  the  Prussians. 
Ut  foond  them  at  Ligoy,  vbere,  on  June  16,  1815,  he 
defeated  them,  though  Ney  was  unable  to  force  Quatre  Bros, 
BO  as  to  be  ready  to  fall  on  their  flank  and  complete  the 
rout.  The  consequence  was  that  Bliicherdrew  offnis  amy 
ttobrokea  to  Wavre ;  and  Wellin^^n,  to  keep  near  him, 
aim  fell  back  to  the  Tillage  of  Waterloo,  where  he  could 
both  eoTH  Bmsaets  and  await  the  Pnuaiana.  There,  on  the 
18th  of  Jnne»  1815,  took  place  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in 
which  Kapoleon  and  made  liieir  final  effort  for  the 
empire.  The  object  of  Wellington  was  to  hold  his  ground 
tilTBIOcher  eoold  come  up ;  the  object  of  Napoleon  was,  hy 
detaching  Grouchy  towards  Wam^  to  hinder  the  Pnusians, 
till  he  could  crush  the  En^ish.  Grouchy,  however,  let  him- 
self be  deluded  by  a  single  Prussian  corps,  while  Blitcher 
alowl/  made  his  way  towards  Waterioo ;  and  WelBngton's 
Englishmen  and  Gcnnans,  with  heroic  tenacity,  hod  held 
their  ground  against  all  attacks.  lit  the  aftemooil  the 
Ftnasians  begsn  to  come  up,  and  after  the  repulse  of  the 
French  guards  towards  ereniiiK  N^cAeon  knew  that  all, was 
lost  He  entrusted  bis  abattered  amy  to  SooU,  and  Bed 
headlong  to  Paris.  There,  finding  all  liope  gone,  he  once 
more  abdicated,  on  bebaU  of  bis  son.  He  withdrew  to 
Rochofort,  hoping  to  find  means  of  escaping  to  America ; 
bat  the  English  cruisers  tendered.-  this  impossibls,  and  he 
threw  himseU  on  the  generosity  of  hts  bated  foea.  He 
was  taken  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  end  conreyed  as  a 
state  prisoner  to  the  island  of  St  Helena,  where  he  lived, 
themeieehadowof  bis  former  sel^  in  a  bated  and  ibglorions 
case,  till  death  reliNMd  Um  in  1821,  at  the  age  of  fif^- 
twa 

Tliflra  ii  a  s^ing  attribnted  to  Talleyruid,  iriiieh  hits  the 
piomlnent  eharacterisUcs  of  Napoleon^  nature : — "  What  a 
pity  that  eo  great  a  man  was  so  ill  Ltnught  up  1 "  For  be 
bad  genius  and  do  breeding  ;  he  never  shook  off  the  adven- 
turer-clement in  his  life ;  nor  had  be  tiiat  high  sense  of 
boDour,  tnithfulofiSB,  and  gentleness  which  go  with  true 
nobility  of  soul.  With  a  frame  of  iron,  Ne|>oleon  could 
endure  any  hardships;  and  in  war,  in  artillery  especially 
and  engineering  he  stands  nnri  railed  tn  the  world's  history. 
His  quick  intelligeooe  was  altogether  scientific  ia  tlie  colder 
and  ikarder  aspects  of  edentifio  knowledge.  He  took  no 
interest  in  aonl  sdanoaa  or  biatory,  or  tbe  brighter  works 
of  imagination,  TlutMghoat  we  discern  In  bun  the  pre- 
ctsiao,  Uie  deapot  on  exact  principles.  Even  when  he  unbent 
among  his  intimate  friend^  bia  was  "  a  tyrant's  familian^," 
with  a  touch  of  Oriental  ferocity  under  it.  He  was  em  on 
the  watch  against  rivals,  ever  fall  of  die^nst,  treating  great 
iS*B  with  a  false  and  feline  froee  of  manner,  which 
•eamid  to  bf  aqMotiag  *  mtrprue.  Ks  on*  ma  cm  ao 


naturally  untrue  as  he ;  he  never  hesitated  to  lie  and  toiBiSL 
deceive ;  the  most  important  despatches  he  would  readily 
falsify,  if  h^tbougbt  there  was  anything  to  be  gained'by 
it  lliere  was  in  him  a  swiftness  of  intelligence  which 
anawered  to  his  hot  and  passionate  natnre ;  toe  tme  and 
solid  balance  waa  wanting.  He  could  not  rest,  and  knew 
not  when  he  had  acbieied  sacees^  And  this  wai  immedi- 
ately connected  with  another  Oriental  quality,  his  vait  and 
unmeasured  ambition,  and  the  schemes  ami  dreams  ef  & 
visionary,  which  led  him  to  tbe  greatest  errors  of  his  life, — 
his  expedition  to  Ei^ypt  and  his  hopes  of  an  Eastern  em- 
pire and  bis  terrible  attack  on  Itossia.  Th^  same  large- 
ness of  yWioa  showed  itself  in  his  endeevoars  to  recont>tnK>t 
the  map  of  Europe,  and  to  organise  anew  the  %hule  of 
society  in  France.  He  could  have  in  his  month  the  phrases 
and  cries  of  the  18th  century,  and  with  them  be  knew  how 
to  diora  mankind.  Yet  with  tbie  ^ift^  and  with  his 
amaring  power  of  influeneuig  his  eoldiera,  who  sacrificed, 
themsclret  in  myriads  for  him  with  enthusiasm,  there  waa 
a  coldness  of  mwal  character  which  enabled  him  to  tbaudoa 
those  who  had  given  op  ell  for  htm,  and  made  biu  show 
shameless  in^^itude  towards  those  who  bad  done  him  tlis^ 
greatest  services.  Wb  can  gauge  a  man's  character  by  his 
complaints  against  others,  for  those  complaiiils  ere  slwsya 
the  reflexion  of  bis  own  characteristics.  Kei^leoa  «as  ever 
inveighing  against  tbe  deceit  of  Alexander,  the  treachery  of 
the  Oermans,  the  perfidy  of  Pitt,  tlie  warfare  of  navage* 
which  he  bad  to  face;  and  the  phmsca  reiirtaent  the  worat 
elei&enta  in  bis  own  cbamrter.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  uiccc»- 
aor  and  representative  of  the  "  ]6th  century  deaiiots,''  thm 
military  follower  of  thePombsls.  theArondLi,  the  Strucnuen 
of  the  past  Be  had  their  unbalanr(d  energies,  their  fitrc* 
resistance  to  feudalism  aod  the  older  world,  their  reedy  uao 
of  beusvclent  and  enlightened  phraseology,  their  wiUingneiLS 
to  wade  through  blood  aud  ruin  to  their  goal,  their  undyin* 
ambition,  their  restlessness  and  revalulionary  eagenicu  to 
reorganize  society.  Like  them,  «ith  well-souuding  ]>rofe*- 
aioDs,  he  succeeded  in  alienating  the  peojilcs  of  Eiuvpe,  iq 
whose  behalf  he  preteuded  to  he  acting.  And  «beii  tbey 
laamt  by  bitter  experience  that  he  had  absulutel/  no  lov* 
for  liberty,  and  encouraged  equality  ouly  so  long  a*  it  was 
an  equality  of  subjects  under  his  rale,  they  soon  U^an  to 
war  against  what  was  iu  fact  a  world-destroying  military 
despotism.  'When  the  popubr  feeling  wu  tburoughly 
aroused  egaunt  him  In  Spain,  in  Gemany,  in  En^Uiid,  hU 
woodeEfuf  cweer  waa  at  but  bruught  to  an  eud, 

TIL  Tax  Restohatiox 

Whilfi  Napoleon  had  held  together  the  cntlinFiaim  of  theTtao 
French  army,  and  bad  fiattered  tbe  national  vaniiy,  and  had  "^r^J^J^ 
raised  a  bulwark  between  the  peasant  tiller  of  tlie  foil  and' 
bia  ancient  oppressor,  the  Bourbons  came  bock,  liavin; 
learnt  nothing  and  under  anaittcea  painful  to  Ficndi  fcelina. 
Tbe  pearcnt  suspected  them  of  wishing  to  reatore  uobin 
privilege  With  the  ancient  throue;  the  army  wu  suti>icious 
if  not  hostile ;  thee  national  feeling  waa  vexed  by  the 
]>atronage  of  the  victorious  hosts  of  Russia,  Eoglaud,  and 
Germany.  Paris  was  treated  by  them  as  a  couquercd 
capital,  the  whole  country  was  garriaoned  by  their  armicM^ 
and  Louis  XVIIL  waa  little  but  their  invtrument  and  de- 
pendant The  royalist  reaction  nas  7iolcnt,  though  not 
cruel;  the  new  legislative  ehambcta  proved  vehemently 
Legirimist ;  Fouch^  who  bad  bitfaerto  successfully  beU  bm 
ground,  come  who  might,  in' bis  dangerous  drportucutol 
the  police,  now  fell  and  was  exiled ;  Talleynnd  alao  was 
got  rid  of ;  and  the  duke  of  lUcbelieu,  grandson  of  that 
hoary  old  sinner  who  had  been  at  the  right  lund  of  Lotus 
XV,,  became  chief  minister.  Meanwhile^  tbe  coDgrssa  of 
Tiauts  b«d  It  lut  (SOtb  November  1  BIS)  dictated  ite  tenu 
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of  pMCB  (0  FnaeaL  Tlw  "  Hdy  JJ&KOOt,''  of  tli*  wnpuon 
of  Buna  and  Autria  and  the  king  U  Pninia,  that  uagot 
of  moDartha  igaiiiit  tiia  litirtiii  of  Etuopa^  oompaUod 
Fiaoea  to  pey  a  hnga  isdemnity,  to  rairender  h«r  KbiDo 
fortrMaoa  of  nuUppeiilli,  Sarrelouia,  Harienbai^  Laodao, 
and  Hnningen ;  the  frontier  of  Fnaoa  was  to  be  gairiwnad 
for  fire  jrean  hr  a  foreign  armr  ounmanded  by  a  foreign 
ganaral,  and  paid  t^Fnuoa;  thia  period  was  oat  abort  b 
1818  at  the  ODngran  of  Aix-IftOiapellfli 

Loab  ZTTIt,  who  wee  no  mere  naetionarj,  aDowed 
fittle  Uood  to  be  abed ;  Lab^oyb*,  who  had  led  the  army 
fat  ita  rally  itmod  Napoleon  in  181*,  andUanhal  Ney  were 
the  oily  Tictinu.  Uont,  taken  in  an  attempt  to  reoorer 
3ti»  throne  of  Naples,  wee  ibot  by  the  Italiana. 

Aa  the  ehamber  of  depotiee  eeMued  determined  to  poah 
the  reaction  to  ita  ntmoit  limits,  Louie  XVIIL  diseolTed  it, 
and,  dedering  that  ho  woold  role  oonetitationally  in  eoooid- 
ance  with  the  diarter,  rallied  rontad  faimaelf  all  the  moder- 
ate party,  headed  by  the  Dake  Deoacea  Power  came  now 
into  the  hande  of  the  middle  daeeee,  and  in  1818  th« 
bui^tr  pai^  tnled.  It  waa  anpported  by  tiia  nawty-rieen 
/)D^iaauiH^,men  who  wrote  for  tlio  preo,  and  be^  the 
Btodna  career  of  French  Joomalism.  Hie  duef  of  Uieeo 
were  Da  Barante,  Qoisot,  and  TUlemain ;  <m  one  tide  of 
them  were  the  eztremer  foyaliata,  headed  by  the  oonnt  of 
Aztoia ;  on  Uie  other  aide  atood  the  new  party  of  the 
ImtUpmdmU,  from  wbom  qHwg  the  men  of  the  **  three 
daye  of  July."  Between  theee  Decane  kept  np  the  new 
**<yitime  de  baseole,"  the  batance-eyatem,  as  it  wu  called, 
•Uowing  now  thia  aide  and  now  that  to  taste  the  aweete 
of  power,  and  to  nuke  some  [««tence  to  party-goTenunent. 
Xa  1S20,  bowerer,  the  -  murder  of  the  doka  of  Bern, 
second  ion  of  the  coont  <tf  Aitois,  gave  the  nltra-royalisU 
sn  flKoaie  for  fteaing  themaalTaa  faim  a  man  who  kept 
them  somewhat  in  order.  Uaing  the  ezdtMnenfc'canaed 
by  the  assBBsinaticni,  they  oompwed  the  king  to  diamin 
hu  favourite  miniitar,  and  seised  the  mna  of  power. 
They  at  <Hkoe  modified  the  eonatitntitm  in  anoh  *  wi^  u 
to  saeore  their  majority  in  the  diambaii^  and  ^c^and  to 
carry  matters  with  a  high  hand. 

JoBt  at  this  time  the  eztrsTagant  condact  of  the  reao- 
tionary  Boorbon  priacee  of  Spain  and  Italy  had  aronaed  in- 
•nrrecticm  and  armed  reuetance  everywhere.  The  people 
ai.  Spain  and  Naples  declared  against  arbitrary  gOTemment, 
mod  wne  at  once  attacked  thoee  "  championa  of  order," 
the  soweigns  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  At  their  bidding 
XiOoiB  XTHL  also  deeland  war  against  Spain ;  the  French 
Oorenunent;  being  now  antinly  gaided  by  tiie  ootrat  of 
Artois,  was  thocon^y  in  harmony  with  all  that  was 
npreasiTe  and  reactionary  In  Europe.  In  ^  spring  of 
1 833  the  French  army,  commanded  by  the  dnke  of  Angon- 
l£me,  the  eldest  son  of  the  coont  of  Artois,  croeesd  the 
Sidanoe  and  entered  Spain.  No  seriooa  resistance  was 
<nst  with  except  at  Cadiz,  and  the  triumph  of  the  French 
arms  was  mercileaaly  osed  to  cmsh  the  Spanish  liberties. 
Terdinsnd  VII  of  Spain  returned  to  Hiulrid,  and  ruled 
Iieiteeforth  as  moat  absolute,  most  Catholic  soTereign. 
The  dnke  of  AngonUme  waa  thought  by  his  anccess  and 
pmonal  braTcry  to  hare  aronied  in  the  French  limy  an 
anthnaiftun  for  ita  old  Bonibon  maatam;  taaetion  nled 
■nprama  in  Fiance;  the  Jeanita  ware  Qonsj^anona  in  thi^r 
deu|^ ;  and  the  ^tem  of  inSnemea,  eomiptioiv  and 
BanoniTrea,  so  long  the  disgrace  of  neneh  da^ions, 
i^ang  at  once  into  foil  Uoom. 

In  September  lfi34  Loais  XTIII  died,  with  his  last 
tffeath  or^g  the  count  of  Artois  to  rule  prudently  and  in 
accordance  with  the  charter.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Bourbona,  a  man  of  ability  and  le^miog,  fond  of  Utera- 
tore  and*  adenoa,  moderate  and  loyal  in  opinios  and  act,-»a 
'arhattaraaft  than  those  who  aniroundad  his  old  and 


drove  him  into  laaoticnaiT  eoaim  whlA  ha  eonld  notusi-n  - 
^ipiovsb  His  aoeoeseor,  ^  eonnt  of  Artoi%  waa  a  Mqrok^HXi 
diOsreat  aaan.  Ba  had  bea«  Oe  4n(  caoae  ef  the  miaf  oc<- 
tnnes  of  the  monarchy  ta  the  Bevolnttoo,  and  bad  both  the 
fine  mannera  and  the  favlta  of  the  old  r^gimsi  He  waa 
the  fourth  aoD  of  the  dao^bin,  and  brother  tA  Loola  XTL 
and  Lode  ZVnL(and  now  beeame  king  vnder  the  title  of 
Chariee  X  It  «aa  apeedUy  aaan  that  new  Uw  «lti»- 
royaliaU'woold  have  nmw  to  cheek  then ;  Oe  neir  OMoarA. 
wna  lAfloted,  stvind.  igooraut;  from  the  ■*»«^fi*«  of  Ua 
eeily  liM  to  th*  devotion  of  hh  later  days  there  had  bees 
but  a  etep ;  the  anbUme  ia  not  eo  near  the  ridicnlena  aa 
anpetstition  is  to  iramoralify.  He  waa  r^puded  aa  a 
mare  toot  of  the  Jesoiti,  and  his  reign  vras  hot  a  straggle 
against  the  more  liberal  inaUnota  of  bit  oonntiy.  Now,  if 
ever,  it  wu  seen  that  the  ohl  Bonrbona  "could  never  leara 
and  never  forget."  In  1837,  the  national  guard,  which  had 
ahown  Uaelf  too  free  in  ita  eiiea,  was  disbanded;  a  new 
chamber  iA  deputiss  was,  in  spite  of  all  effotta,  strongly 
oppqeed  to  th«  pdicy  of  the  kinj^s  Qovemmant ;  a  moa 
moderate  cabinet  fdhnred. 

In  thia  year  En^and,  France^  and  Baaua  jdied  Id  pntWar 
a  etojp  to  die  qnarrd  between  Torb  and  Oraak^  and  *bair 
oombinedflset  under  Sir  Edward  Oodrington  won  the  battia  * 
of  Navaiioo^  and  mined  the  maritime  power  of  ^ukay 
<20th  October  1837i  Eady  In  1838  the  IVeocboocn^ 
the  Morea,  and  eie  bmg  the  indepondaoea  of  (taaeM  wu 
aooepted  by  the  (Htonaa  Porta,  and  a  new  BBtknal  lifia 
be^n  inEoropSh 

In  1829,  finding  the  new  miniatry  too  moderate  forTbeie- 
him.  Carles  X  dismissed  it,  and  gave  the  seah  to  Prince 
Polignao.   This  meant  war  to  the  knife  a^nat  aU  oonstitn-  t^pts  aC 
tional  liberUee  in  France,  and  waa  the  letom  to  power  of  Cliaiiea 
all  that  Frenchmen  most  feared  and  disliked.   1m  ehav  ^' 
beta,  sni^torted  by  popolar  feelbg;  stood  finn,  and  Miriad 
an  addnsa  to  tha  urone^  whida  daelarad  that  th*  new 
ministry  did  ool  enj(7  their  confldeaoft   Hierenpon  dia 
chambers  were  diiscdved,  atid  the  fresh  ele^iuns  which 
fcdlowed  were  a  decisive  struggle  between  liberty  and 
despotiim.    The  sueceas  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  in 
which  France  vindicated  her  •honour  by  the  captnre  of  the 
tobber-eity  and  the  complete  defeat  of  the  dey,  while  she 
acquired  for  herself  her  moat  floorishing  and  important 
colony,  brought  no  relief  to  the  Oovemment  in  ita  eontesk 
against  the  people.   The  new  chamber  waa  atronger  against 
tba  ministry  titan  the  lata  dumber  had  been.  Hien 
Oiailaa  X  aaddanlj  attempted  tha  naoal        iHaL  and 
aaanmed  a  kind  of  provisioDal  dietaiondiip,  vUch  prodneed 
at  once  the  five  hmons  ordinaneee  of  St  Clond  (SSth  Jidy 
1830).    Theee  were — (1)  the  ssspendon  tt  the  Uber^  of  Tbe  or- 
tfae  press  ;  (2)  the  dissolution  of  the  new  clumber  of  do-^^*^ 
puUes ;  (3)  a  new  system  of  election,  eo  ae  to  secure  abao-  caood. 
lute  power  to  the  king  \  (*)  the  convocation  of  a  new  cham- 
ber ;  (5)  some  oltra-ioyalist  sppointmenta  to  the  oounctl  of 
state.    At  this  time  a  young  journalist  from  Marseilla^H.Thiare 
Thiera,  wea  editor  of  the  National;  under  hia  fearleas^^el>u 
leadership  the  "  fourth  eetate"  made  its  first  ooUectiveput,uo 
revolt  against  illegal  power,  and  signed  a  vigorous  {no-life.  ' 
teat  against  the  ordinaneee.    It  ia  the  bwinning  of  thai 
whdcaoma  in&oenoe  of  tha  moa  OB  modnn  pditiea  «C 
which  the  hiatory  has  yet  to  be  written,  becanie  Ua  Hmita 
have  not  yet  been  reached.  If  en  waited  breathleaaly  to  eea 
what  stepa  would  follow  audi  an  inanrreotiai  ot  opinion 
against  powti;   On  the  27  th  of  July  it  was  annOonoed  that 
Mardial  Harmont,  although  he  diaapproved  ct  the  meaaataa 
agreed  on,  and  did  not  sympathise  with  tiw  five  ordinances^ 
had  been  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  capitaL  Then 
insarrectiott  broke  out  at  once,  and  the  **B«volutioB  ol 
the  three  days  of  July  "began.   On  the  27th  the  banieadea 
nised  \j  the  citiaena  were  fbreed  and  tha  *b|«ta  detnd  &, 
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%m  tlw  28tli  Um  umu^ta,  not  abadied  by  tbeir  defeat^ 
•eised  tiu  Hdtel  d«  Ville,  and  hoisted  the  tricolour. 
MarmoDt,  who  arged  pacification,  was  ordered  by  Charlea, 
who  kept  out  of  the  way,  to  craah  all  opposition  nitlilenly; 
before  ei^ening  his  troops  had  retaken  the  H6tel  de  Vitle, 
•nd  most  of  the  important  positions.  Again  he  urged 
Bodeiytion  OQ  the  king,  and  the  loaderi  of  the  revolt  oflered 
to  lay  down  ■mii  if  the  miniaten  were  dirauned  and  the 
five  ordinances  withdrawn.  Charlea,  howerer,  wcrald  Hsten 
to  nothing,  and  sent  orders  to  Mansont  to  ^rserere.  On 
the  29th,  bowcTor,  two  regiments  fraternized  with  the 
pet^le ;  and  Marmont,  paialyaed  hj  their  defection,  and  by 
sospieions  as  to  the  fide!jtr<o[  other  troops,  gun  way.  The 
popolace  nuhed  into  the  LouTre  and  the  Taileries,  auking 
and  destroying  the  insignia  of  Bonrbon  power.  They 
neither  stole  nor  mordered.  Charles  X.  mt  St  Clond  now 
offered  all  he  hod  refused  the  day  before ;  of  course  it  wss 
a  day  too  late.  Parts  had  triumphed  orer  the  reaction,  and 
theaateaehabbolder  Bonrbonahadtogo.  The  Teterao  La- 
Isyrtta  wu  once  more  named  chief  of  the  national  guard ; 
-^ww  much  had  Fruee  sson  and  done  since  He  had  first 
girded  on  that  sane  swoid  I  The  trioolonr  flag  and  cockade 
nuppmni  ererywhere.  Thiers  and  Uignst  issued  a  pro- 
damation,  urging  the  Parisians  to  transfer  the  crown  of 
nine*  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  came  np  to  the  capital 
at  once,  and  declared  his  ready  acceptance  of  the  office  of 
lientenant-general  of  the  realm.  In  his  first  address  be 
assured  France  that  thenceforward  the  charter  should  be  a 
reality.  Ou  the  2d  of  August  1830  Charles  X.,  finding 
that  the  army  had  deserted  his  cause,  sod  that  necessity 
was  on  him,  sbdtcated  in  favour  of  his  young  graDdBon 
Httiry  duke  of  Bordeaux,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bern ;  the 
dauphin,  who  was  chttdlesa,  also  renounced  his  own  claims 
on  h^f  of  hii  nephew,  who  WMtiMtttoi  years  old.  This 
last  rqnwentitiTe  of  the  older  Bonrbon^  tho  hat  hope  of 
the  l^timists  of  France^  lives  still,  cherubiog  -his  daims, 
and  known  to  modem  history  at  Henry,  count  cf  Chambord. 
Charles  withdrew  to  England,  where  he  died  in  1836. 

Thn  day  after  his  abdioation  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of 
Orleans,  Uie  representative  of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  son  of  Philippe  Egalit4^  and  great-great-grandson 
of  the  Regent  Philip,  openMl  the  session  of  the  chambers 
as  tieuteuant^neral  of  the  realm.    The  jcharter  was  care- 
fully revised  in  a  liberal  direction,  and  the  crown  was  offered 
to  ^  duke  and  his  heirs-male  with  the  title  of  "  King  of 
the  French."    On  the  9th  of  August  1830  the  new  con- 
■titntional  monarch,  ruling,  not  by  divine  right,  nor  by 
territorial  poasession,  but  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
people,  "king of  the  French,"  not  "king of  France,"'  king 
of  the  tricolour,  not  of  the  Uliea  and  tho  white  cockade,  took 
oath  faithfully  to  observe  the  amended  charter.    The  era 
of  eonstitntional  monardby  seemed  at  last  to  have  begun  in 
France ;  men  thought  that  the  fires  of  th#  Revolution  had 
died  down,  that  republicanism  was  discredited,  while  the 
follies  of  the  older  Bourbons,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
shown  to  be  no  longer  possible.   "The  days  of  July"  were 
hailed  as  heralding  a  new  epoch  of  moderate  politics ;  the 
"citizen-king,"  who  had  carefully  shunned  the  reactionary 
party,  and  was  by  family  tradition  head  of  the  Ubenil 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  ^onld  lead  f^ce  along  a  new 
coarse  of  deoorum  and  material  prosperity.  It  should  be  the 
reign,  not  of  noUe  and  priest,  nor  of  grim  artisul  aud 
aans-enlotte^  bat  of  broadcloth  burner,  a  rule  of  common 
sense  and  constitutionul  use.    Lafayette^  who  in  these 
later  days  had  sided  much  with  carbonari  and  republicans, 
|Was  greatly  blamed  for  lending  the  support  of  his  name  t» 
any  monarchical  qyateui  of  govemment    His  excuse  lay  in 

[  '  It  i«  A  Diiitak*  to  lar  itraiM  on  this  ehanf^  of  Ntyle.  Im  tit»  Acl-< 
Au/(  irttiiihatiae  <16J8)  nnu  I>iaU  XIV.  U  actoaUr  itjlsil  "Koi 
^  PraniMii.,"  not  » Itoi  <U  FranM." 


his  belief  that,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  Kpnblicaas  wmuSML 
but  a  small  minority  ol  the  peo[^  The  events  ct  sabae. 
quent  yeui  seemed  to  prove  him  right;  yet  in  the  end  the 
stronger  beliefs  and  energies  of  repnblicanisaa  were  fatal 
to  the  throne.  Peace  at  home  snd  abroad,  and  a  eonstitn- 
tional government,  allied  witii  each  countries  as  also  enjoyed 
the  blesstnga  of  a  moderate  torn  ol  pdi^,  especially  with 
Eng^nd, — these  wm  the  chief  aimi  of  the  r^o^  as  it 
wu  worked  out  Iqr  'tha  two  antagmistie  ttateneB,  the 
rivals  Thiers  and  Quisot 

This  revolution  of  the  "  three  glorions  days  of  Jutf  *  wu  rtiiaiw 
a  part  of  e  general  movement  uroughout  a  large  part  of^ 
Europe ;  for  men  wera  weary  of  the  triumphs  ot  reaction.^*"''*' 
In  England  these  were  the  days  of  the  Reform  agitation 
which  is  indiasolnbly  connectod  with  the  name  of  Rail 
RusselL    In  Belgium  the  news  of  the  three  days  led  to  a 
violent  insurrection,  and  the  Belgiana,  who  bated  tho 
union  with  the  Dutch,  threw  them  off  and  decbu«d  them- 
selves indwendent ;  they  bestowed  a  conatitntional  crown 
on  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobnrg.    When  the  Dutch  r»- 
fused  to  deliver     Antwer|i  and  let  the  Scheldt  run  free^ 
England  and  Ranee  ec«nbined  to  help  the  young  kingdkim  j 
a  strong  French  amy  won  fwcad  the  Dutch  to  evaeut* 
Antwerp  citadel. 

At  home  the  country  was  still  uneasy;  both  l^citimistilMitvW 
and  republicans  wwe  -anxious  to  embarrass  the  Oovera-S^^^ 
ment   There  wfere  ttvubles  in  Paris,  at  Lyons,  at  OrenoUe^ 
and  in  La  Yendce,  where  the  romantic  duchess  of  Beni 
kept  up  the  hopes  of  the  old  Bourbon  party.   After  a  tima 
the  Government  succeeded  in  capturing  her,  and  then  it' 
came  out  that  she  had  been  for  some  time  secretly  married 
to  an  Italian  gentleman ;  this,  #nd  the  birth  of  a  danghter,' 
discredited  the  legitimist  causa  ccnupletdy;  the  dncbesa 
wBs  allowed  to  retire  in  peace  to  PaUnna   Tb»  disturb-' 
ances  at  Paris  and-Lyons  veu  also  pnt  down,  and  thur 
chief  instigators  pnnished.   After  thii  tbt  effocti  of  tha 
dissatisfied  took  the  form  of  attempts  at  aiiiniiiiaHnn.  and 
this  in  turn  led  in  1836  to  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  Sep- 
tember, which  treated  press  offences  with  severity,  and 
regulated  strictly  the  procedure  of  the  law-oourta   In  this  , 
period  could  be  seen  a  more  marked  dtveigence  of  partiea,Tw> 
even  among  the  Orieanists  themselvea    On  the  one  haad^J*^ 
there  were  the  more  conservative '  or  reactionary  men ;  on  potuks. 
the  other  the  upholders  .of  the  English  thaoty  that  "the 
king  reigns,  but  does  not  govern."    At  first  Louis  Philippe 
had  chosen  his  Oovemment  from  the  former  party,  whidi, 
at  the  beguuiing  of  tite  raign  had  eml»aced  not  only 
Cuimir  F^rier,  the  head  of  dw  Qovanunent,  but  Gnlioti 
Thier^  and  other  men  of  name  in  pontiu  and  Ittaratank 
Oaumir  F^er,  vigorous  in  combat,  bnt  not  a  larg«-miad«d 
statesman,  was  carried  off  in  1832  1^  cholera,  then  raging 
fearfully  In  Paris;  and  soon  after  that  time  the  lifs- 
long  feud  between  Gnizot  and  Thiers  bc^an.    A  series  ofTkleia 
Qovemments  followed  one  another  in  quick  Boceessioc,  andSi-^ 
without  stability ;  at  last,  the  cabinet,  headed  by  M»T«hal 
Soult,  having  proved  unable  to  hold  its  own,  a  new 
ministry  followed,  of  which  Thiers  was  the  head  (Feb- 
ruary 1836).    The  ambitions  little  statesman,  with  the 
fire  and  heat  <^  the  south  in  him,  advocate  newspaper 
editor,  historian,  and  politician,  seemedaow  to  have  reached 
his  goal   His  miuistiy,  howevu,  lasted  hut  a  veiy  Uw] 
numtha.  He  wanted  to  interfere  in  the  affiun  of  Spain, 
while  the  king  refused  to  diange  his  pdicy  of  non-interven- 
tion ;  the  cabinet  broke  op,  and  Count  MdiL  with  Onixot 
OS  minister  of  pnblic  instmction,  succeedeo.    The  newl 
Government  had  to  face  the  anger  of  Fiance  at  the  bilnin 
of  French  troops  In  Algeria  before  the  hiHimt  ei  Oobk 
Ktantine,  nnd  Uia  agitation  whi(;h  succeeded  the  ■tjotgf 
attempt  {October  1836)  of  Prince  Louts  Napoleon  to  anxuw 
imewiatiit«eh0ca  among  the  troops  atB^aabtti^  .Ihoo^ 
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irfcen  he  ihowed  lumBeU  ai^d  read  t  proolanutioB  to  the 
addifln,  uuny  replied  with  ehoate  of  **  Vive  I'Empennr," 
the  bulk  of  the  troope  ref  ased  to  listMi,  and  he  wu  ameted 
with  his  compaoioD,  a  M.  Fersigoy,  and  aent  on  to  VtOB. 
The  Governmsnt  treated  him  leniently,  and  aUowod  him  to 
leare  France  for  Kew  York.  In  1838  Count  M0I6,  finding 
-the  state  of  parties  Tery  oneuy,  dissolved  the  chambers,  and 
fresh  elections  followed.  There  had  beea  fonr  chief  parties 
in  the  Assembly, — the  Bight,  led  by  the  famoos  conservative 
lawyer  Berryer;  the  Bight  Centre,  under  guidance  of  Qaizot ; 
the  Left  Centre,  headed  by  Ttiiers ;  and  the  Left,  led  by 
Odillon-Barrot,  formerly  president  of  the  society  "Aide  toi, 
le  ciel  t'aidera,"  an  association  formed  to  advance  purity 
and  freedom  of  elections,  and  a  chief  motive-power  in  the 
lerolution  of  July.  This  last  por^,  till  1840,  waa  in  con- 
ttont  oppoeitioa  to  GoTsmment.  It  was  felt  that  the  king, 
who  was  obstinate  in  hia  opinions,  and  not  very  lerapuloas, 
had  for  some  time  past  been  interfering  more  than  was  whola- 
lome  in  electioneering  matters ;  the  system  of  help  to  official 
eandidatee,  the  snore  of  French  politics,  took  higa  develop- 
iBont  ander  him.  The  elections  resulted  in  a  mivjority  for 
UoU  and  the  Government.  The  other  parties,  however,  mode 
B  coalition  against  him,  which,  ooder  the  leading  of  Thieis 
and  Qnizot,  overthrew  the  ministry  in  1839.  "Ihe  parties, 
however,  did  not  agree  well  after  their  victory ;  the  king 
was  not  cordial  wi^  them,  and  chose  his  ministers  so  as  to 
exetode  the  three  victorions  leaders.  In  1840  the  king's 
bienda  were  again  defeated.  Thiers  agnin  became  ehief 
minister,  sod  Oniaot  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  St  Jamsa'k, 
where  he  had  a  Toiy  difiBeuIt  part  to  play,  in  consequence 
of  the  state  of  the  Eastern  question.  The  rebellioa  of 
llehemet  Alv  ^e  able  viceroy  of  Egypt,  against  the  sultan 
had  atoosed  no  small  excitement  in  Europe.  Uehemet  was 
well  known  in  France^  where  hia  adventurous  career  had  at- 
tracted much  attention.  Though  the  French  and  their  allies 
hod  destroyed  his  fleet  at  Navarioo  in  1837,  be  had  since 
(1831-1833)  acquired  the  government  of  Syria  as  well  as 
that  of  Egypt,  b^  the  energy  of  his  son*  Ibrahim  Pasha. 
When  the  snltanm  1837  endeavoured  to  reduce  his  power, 
he  again  declared  war  against  him,  and  Ibrahim  once  more 
defeated  the  Turks,  saooring  Syria  for  his  father.  Kow 
■nwa  a  great  differsnea  between  Francs  and  England.  The 
Fcaoch  Ooremment  wished  Aat  both  Egypt  and  Syria 
ahoald  bo  finally  gnaraoteed  to  Ifdiemet;  th^  English 
Government,  dedaring  that  such  a  step  would  be  fatal  to 
the  Turkish  empire,  insisted  that  Syria  should  be,  with  some 
small  exceptions,  restored  to  the  Port&  In  July  1840 
England  formed  a  quadrnple  alliance  with  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  without  communicating  at  all  with  Quizot  till 
sfter  the  treaty  had  been  actually  signed.  Napier  speedily 
bombarded  and  took  Beyrout,  while  Stopford  blockaded 
Alexandria.  In  one  short  campaign  the  Egyptians  were 
easily  cleared  out  of  Syria,  end  Hehemet  Ali  acqniesdng 
in  tlu  power  of  the  stoonger,  aeonred  his  puMtion  in  Egypt, 
while  he  fioslly  restored  Syria  to  the  Porte. 

In  France  uw  britation  wu-extremeL  The  natioo  had 
watched  Hehemet^  regeoentiou  of  Eg7p^  s  conntiy  in 
which,  ever  since  Bonaparte's  ezpedidon,  France  had  seemed 
to  have  a  special  interest ;  it  was  a  great  shock  to  her  to 
see  her  diplomacy  rudely  foiled,  her  sympathies  neglected, 
her  strength  unemployed.  The  restoration  to  France  in 
1840  of  the  ashes  of  Napoleon,  a  rash  act  due  to  Louis 
Philippe  himself,  woke  many  a  slumbering  echo  of  the  old 
national  pride ;  Napoleon,  it  was  urged,  had  never  lot  his 
country  fall,  as  the  present  Government  had  done,  out  of 
the  foremost  place  in  the  councils  uf  Europe.  The  second 
attempt  of  Louis  Bona[MLrte  to  win  over  the  garrison  of 
Boolo^e,  in  spite  of  the  abaordiUes  of  the  tame  eagle,  and 
the  otter  &ilara  of  the  venture,  added  nut  a  little  to  tlie 
[><qKiUr  nneaaiooMi   By  abotUng  np  the  adTantnrer  in  the 


caatle  of  Ham,  the  Government  made  him  a  martyr,  andi84i-48i 
roused  much  dormant  aympathy  for  biro.  The  miniatry 
•ceoidingly  fell,  and  Gnizot,  nndw  the  BMninal  ptmAmey 
of  Uatshal  Soolti  became  the  real  head  of  the  new  Oovam- 
ment,  ThB  atsp  ms  far  from  sUqring  the  strong  filing  in 
France;  men  acensed  Goizot  (rf  having  played  tiie  country 
false  while  in  London;  his  bitter  antagonism  to  Thiota 
seemed  to  them  to  be  the  cause  of  the  humiliation  of  France.  Toiiifl- 
For  the  moment,  Iiowever,  the  only  result  was  the  fortifioik 
tion  of  Paris,  which  was  begun  in  1841. 

The  annals  of  France  were  now  tranquil,  under  the  cold 
administration  of  Gnizot ;  party  spirit  seemed  to  have  died 
down ;  tlie  "  Fritchard  affair," juisjng  out  of  the  occupation  The  Frft> 
by  France  of  Otaheite,  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  in  1843,^^ 
aroused  again  the  slomberiog  iititatton  between  France  and 
England  The  English  Gowmnent  had  not  objected  to  the 
treiUy  between  Queen  Fomors  of  Otah«te  and  the  French 
Government ;  Hr  Pritcltard,  however,  consul,  muuonory  and 
medical  man  to  the  queen,  believing  tliat  the  treaty  washed 
for  the  natives, had  succeeded  in'persuadingQueen  Pomare 
to.  repudiate  it,  and  to  coll  on  England  to  support  her. 
Thereon  in  1844  the  Freoch  arrested  him,  sent  him  back 
to  England,  and  occupied  tlis  island  as  its  protector.  The 
success  of  the  French  arms  in  Africa  also  angered  the 
English ;  Marshal  Bugcaod  had  vigorously  attadced  and 
punished  the  emperor  of  Morocco  forgiving  refuge  and  sup- 
|>ort  to  Abd-el-Kader,  and  the  defeated  emperor  was  obliged 
to  aoe  fw  peace  (September  1646).  In  1647  lAmoriciiie 
snoceeded  in  capturing  the  picturesque  diioftain  who  had 
caoaed  Fkance  so  much  trouUe,  and  sent  bira  aa  a  prisoner 
to  Franca  tastly,  the  vexed  question  of  the  Spanish 
marriages,  in  1846,  in  which  Louis  Philippe  sncceeded  in 
rSMtUying  the  Bourbons  of  France  and  Spain  by  a  double 
marriage,  caused  very  strong  feeling  in  England ;  it  was 
felt  that  Gnizot  had  broken  his  word  in  the  matter,  and  that 
France  was  taking  unfair  means  of  avenging  herself  for  the 
affront  of  the  quadruple  alliance  of  1840. 

So  things  stood  when  1847  opened  with  gloomy  aspects  The 
fur  the  French  Government :  irritation,  want,'  the  feeling  ^''^''7 
that  the  Government  had  done  little  to  lessen  the  comme^  ^jgl^. 
cM  andagricnltnial  distress;  the  desireof  a  more  pcq>ular  and 
perhaps  more  brilliant  rule ;  the  distrust  of  Guicot's  policy, 
as  dunm  in  the  risks  of  ths  Spanish  marriages,  by  whidi 
ha  had  endangered  the  peace  of  France  for  the  wako  of  illu- 
sory dynastic  advantages ;  the  consciousness  that  the  king's 
feelings  were  not  friendly  to  the  people,  that  his  govern- 
ment waa  aelfieh,  and  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  eomip- 
tiiHi  and  influence  in  electlona,— these  things  all  made 
affairs  seem  unsettled  and  precarious.  Guizot's  policy  in  the 
affair  of  the  marriages,  in  his  support  of  the  Swiss  Sander- 
bund,  which  w^  tiie  resistance  of  reactionary  against  popu- 
lar principles  in  Switzerland,  his  appeals  to  the  treaties  of 
1615,  hia  friendly  latitude  towards  Metternichand  Austria, 
his  dive^enee  from  the  liberal  views  of  Lord  Palmerston,  his 
dislike  £or  Uie  pidriote  of  Italy,  shocked  and  alienated  all 
libnol  opinion  in  France,  and  mds  the  minister  completely  Qnisot^ 
nniioptdar.  The  role  trfprodence  at  home  and  peace  abroad  °np^<*' 
never  an  heroic  one,  had  been  abandoned  by  Guitot  fur  a  ^* 
system  which  endangered  peace  with  the  ueighbunrs  of 
France  and  irritated  the  passions  of  jurty  at  boma 
Trickery  and  aobterfngs  seemed  to  inle  in  high  plocea 

Vni  Tab  Seookd  Rbvolvtiok. 

The  sgitation  of  the  country  at  first  was  seen  chiefly  in 
speeches  made  at  fervid  banquets.  When  the  senion  of 
1848  opened,  the  opposition,  led  by  Odillon-Barrot,  showed 
itself  strong  and  resulnte ;  the  Interference  of  Gorcmnient 
agMust  a  popular  baoquet  in  Paria  led  to  the  outbreak  cf 
the  QsTolntion  (23d  Fehmaiy  1848).   On  the  23d  the 
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UAlioul  guard  toolc  part  vitli  the  populace  agaitut  tbe 
troop*,  and  the  wldiera,  UDwilliDg  to  attack*thein,  heaU 
toted,  and  the  daj  passed  bjr.  Onixot  nov  yielded,  and 
UDt  ia  his  resignation ;  tt  iras,  howBKr,  too  late ;  that 
eTeoiogt  tbe  troope  hsTing  fired  on  and  UUed  aome  of  the 
mob^ftgllMtly  procession  witb  the  bodies  o(  the  slain  passed 
thnm^  tbe  atrMts.  The  excitement  redoubled ;  the  troops 
refused  to  act ;  Louis  Pliilippe  eron.  called  on  Thiers  to 
form  a  liberal  miuistr;  vith  Odillon-BorroL  A  proclama- 
tion ires  issued  statiog  tliat  the  troops  were  ordered  to  with- 
draw. Fbrthwilb  the  regular  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  the  people  witli  the  national  guards  marched  on  the 
Tuilertea.  Louis  Philippe  now  alxlicaled  in  favour  of  his 
grandson  the  count  of  Paris,  and.  assuming  the  name  of  Ih 
William  Smith,  closed  an  inglorious  reigc  by  an  inglorious 
flight  in  a  backoey  cab.  He  reached  England,  and  died 
tiien  in  peaee  aome  two  yaan  later.  Writera  have  called 
theBarolationoE  ISiSamete  trick,  md  hare  wondered  how 
so  mean  an  offort  could  ban  ororthrown  a  constitutional 
and  organixed  gorornmenL  The  tratb  ia  that  France  was 
weary  of  auch  a  rule,  tliat  Paris  wanted  a  republic,  and  that 
in  the  country  generally  the  citizen-king  was  unpopnlar. 
In  the  cbtmber  of  deputies  tlie  republican  party  at  once  took 
the  command,  and  established  a  proTisionol  Gorernment, 
which  immediately  proclaimed  a  republic,  to  be  ratified  by 
a  popular  vote ;  to  be  based  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people ;  to  re-eclio  the  old  watchwords,  "  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity ; "  to  secure  a  pure  and  liberal  administration. 
The  presidency  of  the  new  Government  was  given  to  Dapont 
de  I'Eure ;  Lamartine  hod  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs ; 
Cfsmieux,  justice;  Ledru-TloUin,  the  homMtfflee ;  Arago, 
the  adnunlty;  BMeau,  the  army;  Canrot,  education ; 
fietbmont,  trade;  Oamier-Fikgfcs  woi  namsd  mayor  of 
Paris ;  Louts  Blanc,  with  three  others,  were  first  named  as 
aecretariea,  and  soon  after  became  actual  members  of  the 
<jOTerameoL  The  decree  which  established  the  tricolour 
flag,  with  a  red  rosette,  indicated,  as  trifles  often  will  do, 
the  position  taken  up  by  the  new  administration.  Tliey 
would  not  Accept  the  red  flag  of  the  Parisian  communists, 
which  Louis  Blaae  wished  to  take  as  symbol  of  a  thorough 
npublicanism ;  they  added  the  red  roeette  to  express  a 
ceruin  sympathy  with  that  side ;  they  kept  the  tricolour 
as  the  d»g  of  the  old  Revolution.  One  step— and  it  was  a 
great  blander — thay  did  moke  aader  the  infloence  of  Louia 
Blnoe :  ikvr  iMoed  a  decree  promising  to  provide  woA  for 
aU, — ptomi^og  in  fact  to  suspend  the  first  bwa  of  political 
economy  on  behalf  of  the  working  man. 

TboQgb  the  revolution  had  been  a  thoroogb  Parisian 
surprise  at  the  moment,  all  France  was  ready  to  accept  it. 
From  every  aide  cheerful  acquiescence  came  in  ;  the  army 
approved  ;  the  clergy  were  guided  by  the  liberal  archbishop 
of  Paris,  M.  Affre,  who  three  months  later  lost  his  life  in 
the  sacred  attempt  to  stay  bloodshed  in  the  streets  of 
the  cspital ;  politicians  either  were  silent  or  joined  the 
Qovemment;  the  adventurer  of  Strasburg  and  Boulogne, 
who  had  escaped  from  Ham  in  1846,  offered  his  services  to 
France,  and  was  politely  eent  bod:  to  England.  In  April 
Ute  alectbna  to  the  new  eooetitnent  oaaembly  took  place. 
They  retnmed  a  body  of,  on  the  whole,  moderate  republi- 
cans, Bot  favonrable  to  the  extremer  views  of  J^ria,  and 
appointed  an  executive  commission  of  five  memben,  Lam- 
artine, Arago,  Gamier-Pagte,  Marie,  and  Ledm-BoUin.  A 
serious  outbreak  was  easily  quelled  in  May  ;  in  June,  how- 
ever, things  took  a  more  alarming  turn.  Tbe  reaction, 
which  bod  already  begun  ia  France,  was  supported  by  the 
eonviction  of  moderate  men  that  the  "  national  workshop  " 
system,  a  proetieol  socialism,  was  too  burdensome  for  the 
£naBoee  tbe  state,  and  that  tbe  country  generally  would 
not  long  ralMddize  the  Parisian  artisan.  A  deoee  ordering 
*  portion  of  the  inking  mes  to  b«  muollsd  in  the  army 


led  to  the  terrible  revolt  of  esstem  Firia  The  GovemmeBtiMS-o. 
declared  tbe  town  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  entnuted*^" 
G«noral  Cavaigooe  with  a  dictatorabip.    For  foor  days  thewria' 
battle  of  the  barricades  raged;  tkeartisansdidnotyidd  till 
the  last  barricade  of  the  Fanbon^  St  Antcane  had  been 
stormed.   Then  Cavaignao  laid  down  hit  dietatorship  and 
was  named  preaidtut  of  tbe  conneil,  with  ri^t  of  naming 
the  ministers.    The  national  workshops  were  absolutely 
closed  on  the  3d  of  July,  and  thus  tlie  republic  freed 
itself  from  tbe  dictation  of  Paris.    After  the  May  di»> 
turbance  the  leaders  of  reaction  bad  begun  to  pluck  op 
courage,  end  to  offer  themselves  for  the  elections;  Thiera 
was  returned  for  the  Lover  Seine,  and  became  its  political 
leader;  Changamter  was  its  military  chief.    Louia  Bona- 
parte was  also  among  the  elected.    Ue  veiled  his  omBition 
under  popnUr  phrases,  and,  as  bad  been  seen  before,  a 
Botupaite  made  ready  to  pass  into  abeohite  power  bj  an 
alliance  with  the  pec^  and  a  seemfaig  defereact,  to  its 
sovereignty,    *'Uy  nom^*  he  eaid,  "is  the  symbol  o( 
order,  nationality,  and  glory."   Tbe  Assnably  next  pro-Th«Mv 
ceeded  to  do  tte  work  as  a  constitutional  body,  and  organ- ^P™*'**' 
iced  the  Government  tbns: — A  president  of  the  republic, 
elected  for  fonr  year*,  and  then  not  re-eligible  till  after  foor 
years  more;  a  council  of  state,  named  by  ttie  assembly  foi 
six  years,  and  charged  with  the  drafting  of  all  public  acts, 
and  other  honourable  functions;  a  legislative  assembly 
of  750  members.    Tbe  date  of  election  of  a  president  was 
fixed  for  the  10th  of  December.    Tbe  true  republicans 
failed  to  support  their  maa,  Geoertl  Cavaignac;  tfanr  also 
left  Lamartine  entirely  out,  ta  s^te  of  bia  hoBoonble  ser- 
vices.  The  insttncta  ol  the  nation  tamed  towards  ooewhoLmie 
bore  the  charmed  name  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  prinee^dven-^^^ 
turer  was  elected  by  a  vast  muori^  of  votee,  nearly  GveSedMA 
millions  and  a  half  supporting  him  against  lees  than  onepra^ 
million  and  a  half  who  voted  for  Cavaignac.    Thus  the^*'*' 
"  Napoleonic  idea,"  strong  in  th^  coontiy-places,  prevailed 
over  the  moderate  republicanism  of  tlie  Auembly,  ood  tlie 
wishes  of  tbe  chief  towns  of  France,    The  new  president 
was  formally  prodaimAd,  and  took  with  «f  office  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1848. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Government  was  the  overtbrowHis  Irtt 
of  the  republic  of  Rome,  and  the  military  resbHstion  oS  Koa*^ 
IX.  By  this  die  president  declared  himsdf  hostile  to  all  th* 
liberal  movements  of  Europe,  and  won  die  Ann  gratitoda 
and  allegianee  of  the  CaUudto  cleigy^  frf  lYaaca.  B^ora 
Louis  Bonaparte  bad  been  in  office  a  year,  it  was  seen  ^at 
lie  was  preparing  to  move  in  tiie  direction  of  abstdnta 
power.    Stormy  debates  in  the  Assembly  took  place;  a  ' 
law  was  passed  limiting  the  suffrage,  as  it  was  seen  that  in 
the  existing  temper  of  the  country  the  ^norant  peasant- 
vote  was  at  the  mercy  of  adventurera.    Discussion  also 
foUowe<l  :is  to  a  revisioa  of  the  constitution  of  1848.  At 
last,  on  December  2,  1851,  the  prince-preudent,  guided 
by  a  group  of  friends  and  brother-conspirators,  ventured 
on  his  famous  wup  ditat,  and  swept  away  the  whoIeTh«Ma 
existing  fabric  of  the  eonstitation.   In  the  most  Uw-^*^ 
less  maaner  sixteen  prominent  members  of  the  Assembly  uuo. 
were  arrested,  smong  them  Cavdsnao  and  lliien;  tu 
Assembly  itself  was  forcibly  dissolve^  nniversal  snSrsgs  re- 
stored, and  a  piibiteitt  onr  the  new  form  of  government  was 
appointed  to  follow  at  once ;  tbe  capital  waa  placed  in  a 
state  of  siege ;  the  council  of  state  iliimitsTnl    A  new 
ministry  was  also  formed  of  tbe  chief  members  <rf  the  sue- 
ceasful  conspiracy, — Momy  for  the  home^ffice,  8t  Amaod 
for  war;  Fould,  finance ;  Rouher,  justioa   A  project  for  aOcasd- 
tenure  of  the  presidency  for  ten  years,  wiUi  ministers " 
responsible  only  to  tbe  president,  a  council  of  state  to  draft 
end  prepare  laws,  a  legislative  body,  and  a  eonservattv* 
senate, — this  wbK  the  new  oonstitatun  of  IS9S.    It  waa 
clearly  a  remiusconoe  irf  tiu^t  fnm  flf  government  wUA 
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gu,  led  t»  the  fint  empire.  OutbanU  of  despairinj;  reustonco 
in  I^rii  were  sternly  put  down,  with  brutal  severities,  which 
ained  et  striking  terror  intu  the  capital;  the  mcQ  round 
Louis  BooapartB  did  not  want  fur  vigour ;  they  had  won 
powsr  by  conspiracy,  ind  did  not  besit&te  to  keep  it  by  a 
massacre.  The  new  constitution  was  accepted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority;  it  seemed  as  if  the  Napoleonic  ideji 
was  omnipotent  in  France.  The  new  government  was, 
like  tbkt  of  the  mat  NapoleoB,  the  union  of  strong  and 
arbitrary  rule  with  sn  appeal  to  the  ignorant  pusions  uf 
the  popniae*.  The  burgher  world  acceded  to  it,  because 
it  was  atron(^  and  promised  order  and  hopts  of  material 
proapority,  and  because  it  was  scared  and  puuted  by  the 
fitfol  appearances  of  the  "red  spectre  "  of  eastern  Paris. 
Little  trouble  did  the  successful  party  take  about  the  re- 

hgalEL  mainiog  step.  The  high  tide  of  the  popularity  of  Louis 
Bopaparte  was  still  running  up  in  flood  ;  end  in  November 
1853  on abnoBt  unanimous Tote  (7,824,129  against  253,149) 
accepted  htm  as  hereditary  emperor  of  the  French  under  the 
nam*  of  Napoleoa  IlL  Befm  tha  tod  of  tha  year  he 
made  aolemo  entry  into  Paris. 

IX.  The  Second  Eupiea 

n«  The  second  empire  lasted  from  November  4,  1652,  to 

1^  September  4,  1870,  a  period  of  nearly  18  ysara.  It  was 
openly  modelled  on  tbe  first  empire,  and  Napoleon  IIL 
never  forgot  that  be  was  his  uncle's  nephew.  His  mother, 
the  ea-qoeen  of  HolUnd,  was  HoTt«nse  Eugtoie  de  Bmu- 
harnaia,  daoghtet  of  the  empress  Josephine  by  ber  first  hus- 
band, the  TiscouDi  Abzandre  de  Beaohamaia ;  the  emperor 
married  her  to  his  brother  Lonia  Bonaparte  in  1602 ;  and 
Ibno-  her  son  I^is  waa  b<»B  in  1808.  He  waa  bow  forty-four 
yean  of  age,  a  man  of  no  dignity  of  moral  character,  ambi- 
2^  tions  and  unscnipuloiis,  but  somewhat  wanting  in  nerve ;  far 
■dor  better  than  the  adventurers  who  surrounded  him ;  a  man  of 
riirdcn.  Kf^fj  considerable  clearness  of  vision,  who  did  his  utmost  to 
^denlopthe  home-fWMperity  of  Francerby  eweeping  away 
'the  barriers  which  wrong-headed  QoTemments  had  placed 
on*"cominerce,  and  by  intrudnciog  the  new  doctrines, 
etrange  to  French  ears,  of  free  trade,  which  ha  had  learnt 
fit  admire  by  seeing  their  applicatiois  in  England.  His 
goTerument  was  frequently,  almost  incessantly,  involved  in 
Iran ;  yet  the  emperor  himself  was  doubtless  sincere  in  pro- 
daiming  his  wi^  for  peace.  "The  empire,"  he  said, 
"menaoei  do.  one ;  it  deairca  to  develop  in  peace  and  full 
fttd^iMndaDca  the  vast  resoarcea  it  has  received  fmm 
^Nven."  It  ia  but  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of  a  bad 
ifllftditioa  that  he^  like  his  predecessors,  hoped  to  succeed  in 
^eenriog  prosperity  to  France  by  constant  interference,  and 
ilij  making  the  nation  feel  tbe  pr^ence  at  its  head  of  an 
irresponsible  yet  bsneficent  master.  At  tbe  same  time 
this  ostentatious  activity  assured  labour  to  tbe  restless  arti- 
aans  of  the  great  cities;  towns  were  half  rebuilt;  Paris 
especially  felt  this  malign  benevolence,  which,  while  it 
-  fed  the  workman,  made  bim  destroy  his  own  means  of  re- 
aiitanoa  to  government, — for  the  rebuilding  of  Paris  by 
Haneamana  vraa  planned  ao  aa  to  drive  great  and  straight 
j&iUtary  roads  tbron|;b  all  the  disaffected  quarters  of  the 
DHth  aad  east  Railways,  canals,  hatbonrs,  public  buildr 
above  all,  new  churches  and  old,  owned  tbe  imperial 
hand.  If,  as  must  be  granted,  this  lower  empire  was  based 
on  popular  ignorance  and  plentiful  bloodshed  and  terrorism, 
,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  it  most  also  be  conceded 
that  the  emperor  himself,  dreamer  as  he  was,  was  heartily 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  France.  He  was  unfortunate 
lin  hia  associates,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  beautiful  lady  he 
><baee  aa  empteas. 

When  the  aecond  empire  began,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
tikaoght  that  tepuUictuiism  vu  gnw  for  onr;  tiuy  neqg- 


nized  the  new  government  of  France  with  some  cordially.  iBS!t44 
England  came  first — for  in  England  the  nnroistakable 
exiiression  of  the  popular  will  wan  regarded  just  aa  the  re- 
sult of  a  general  election  at  home  might  have  been ;  the 
vote  of  the  people  had  expressed  their  wishes  clearly,  end 
England  was  ready  to  accept  their  views  as  to  their  own 
affairs.  It  was  noticed  that  Prussia  was  unfrieDdly  towarda 
the  new  government;  nnd'whcn  the  emperor,  anxtoos  to 
secure  the  hereditary  succession  pronued  to  blm  by  France, 
looked  round  him  fur  a  wife,  bis  proposal  to  wed  a  Hohcn- 
zullern  princess  met  with  a  marked  rebuET.  He  had  beforelbfrlaga 
failed  to  win  u  Swedish  princess  he  finally  chose  for  himself^' 
the  handsome  EugtSnie  de  Teba,  a  Spanisib  lady,  who  Itad  P*"^ 
already  been  conspicuous  dor  her  beauty  at  his  couit. 
France  was  divided  in  mind  respecting  her:  ber  ajiipearance 
won  men's  hearts;  tlie  national  vanity  was  vexed  at  tbe 
rebuffs,,  irhile  it  was  pleased  to  say  that  the  emperor  bad 
disdainml  royal  and  formal  alliances  in  order  to  choose  the 
lady  after  his  own  heart ;  and  lastly,  there  were  not  a  few 
who  grumbled  that  he  ought  not  to  have  slighted  theladtea 
of  Franca  by  selecting  a  Spaniard.  A.nyhow,  tha  young 
empress  bore  him  a  son,  tbe  iirinee  imperial,  oo  whom 
rested  all  (he  hopea  of  tbe  new  dynasty.  For  the  rest,  her 
extravagant  and  frivokms  taates  in  drees  and  habits  set  a 
very  bad  example  to  a  nation  far  too  wiUtng  to  copy  it; 
and  ber  influence  and  advice  were  invariably  on  the  unlucky 
side.  She  waa  a  devoted  CatlioUc,  and  ti>  her  counsels  are 
due  some  of  tbe  worst  mishaps  of  the  reign. 

In  1854  began  tha  first  war  of  the  second  empire, — theThe 
fint  denial  to  the  famous  utterauce  of  Bordeaux  in  USZ,^^*"*^ 
"  L'empire,  c'est  la  pux,"  which  bad  enliited  the  warm 
partisanship  of  commerce  and  finance.  The  large  and  am- 
bitious Bchemea  of  the  czar  Nicholaa  against  Turkey,  "  the 
sick  man'  of  that  day,  ahnned  all  Euroiie;  the  dispute 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte  as  to  tbe  holy  places  was  re- 
ferred to  a  conference  at  Vienna,  which  proposed  to  solve 
the  difficulty  on  the  lines  of  the  treaty  of  1841,  which  bad 
'  placed  Turkey  under  the  guarantee  of  the  five  great  powers. 
Before  diplomacy  had  got  to  work  the  Russians  had  invaded 
the  Turkish  territory  ;  tbe  Anglo-French  fleet  had  moved 
;  up  to  Besika  Bay,  to  be  within  call  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  Russian  fleet  (30th  November  1853}  had  destroyed  the 
Turkish  shine  at  Sinope.  War,  however,  did  not  openly 
br«ik  out  till  the  next  spring.  In  April  a  treaty  of  allianoa 
was  signed  between  France  and  England,  who  were  after- 
wards joined  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  while  Austria  and 
Prussia  also  guaranteed  ^s  possesaionn  of  each  other;  the 
imperial  guard  vaa  re-established,  and  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  one-third  English,  two-thirds  French,  set  sail  for  the 
Black  Sea.  After  halting  first  at  Gallipoli,  then  at  Varna, 
the  allied  fleets  aad  armies  set  sail  for  ^e  Crimea,  and 
landed  under  protection  of  the  ships  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Alma.  Theccc  they  marched  along  the  coast  towards 
Sebastopol,  and  cams  on  the  Russians  strongly  posted  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Alma;  on  the  20th  of  September  1854 
the  allies  defeated  the  Russians  there  and  took  their  posi- ' 
tion.  Meutjchikofi^  who  commanded  them,  withdrew  into 
Sebastopol,  round  which  the  allies  marched,  taking  up 
their  quarters  not  far  from  Balaclava,  to  the  sontb-eaat  vi 
the  great  fortress.  Then  began  a  uege  whieh  lasted 
through  the  winter ;  on  October  25  the  Russians  were  re- 
pulsed at  Bslochiva  itself,  by  the  wild  charge  of  the  English 
cavalry ;  on  November  5  the  allied  armies  won  the  battle 
of  Inkermono,  in  which  the  English,  who  were  defending 
the  points  attacked,  bore  the  chief  brunt  of  the  fighting. 
It  was  not  till  June  that  the  bombardment  of  the  allies  was 
effectual  in  producing  the  fall  of  some  of  the  outworks 
Sebastopol  eventually  fell  on  the  lOtb  of  September,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  storm  of  the  Ualakoff  tower  by  the  Frendi 
tioopa.  nuFnnciiudRniMnahadiiowdgneeBoit^Mid 
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>85e-nL     the  war  apeedU;  ctnu  to  as  end.    The  Eogluh  would  will- 
'ingly  h«Te  gone  on  till  thej  bad  raioed  th«  Hosuan  navy ; 
tKe  emperor  of  the  French  WM  glad  to  be  done  with  ib  In 
1856  the  czar  AUtaader^  who  had  soceeeded  Nicholas  in 
The        the  winter  of  the  great  uege,  ugned  a  treaty  of  peace,  the 
^Mceot    t^rme  of  which  had  bean  agreed  OD  at  the  Congrem  of 
Paris.    Tlie  Block  Sea  tod  the  Danube  were  nentralixedj 
the  Daoabian  priaoipaUties  taken,  in  part  at  least,  from 
under  Rauian  protecUou;  the  eullaa  was  admitted  to  the 
council-board  of  Enrope.    The  peace  did  little  for  the  real 
good  of  Fr9Qco,  created  a  cold  feeling  between  her  »nd  Eog- 
laud,  annojed  Pranto,  aod^did  Dot  latisfy  Aostria.  The 
war  had  not  been  rerj  brilliant ;  the  leasee  had  been  heavy ; 
the  appearance  of  Conot  Cmnr  at  the  congress  had 
forecast  the  coming  flTeota  of  1859. 
Tb«  The  attempt  of  Ociini  on  the  emperoi's  life  in  Jtaoary 

^tnl  1858  led  the  way.  A  man  who  had  been  amqng  the 
carbonari,  and  hod  handled  the  ezploaire  anbatancee  which 
lay  like  torpedoes  in  all  the  water  ways  of  Enropean  politics, 
ought  not  to  hsTo  been  astonished  that  Italians,  smarting 
under  their  country's  wrongs,  should  try  to  avenge  them- 
aelves  on  him  for  the  expedition  to  Rome  and  the  restoration 
of  the  papacy.  To  them  Napoleon  lU,  aoemed  to  be  a 
traitor,  and  the  chief  canse  of  their  aabjection  to  hateful 
and  foreign  mssters.  And  Otsini'a  attempt  waa  hj  no 
m^ana  the  first.  The  Frenoh  jonmali  apoks  gratafmlj  of 
the  fact  that  no  Frenchmen  were  eompromiaed  in  theae 
attempts  at  assassination ;  the  emperor  himself,  alarmed  for 
his  personal  safety,  and  alao  sympathising  to  some  degree 
with  the  aspirations  of  Italy,  began  to  think  that  lie  could 
accnre  himaolf  f  rom  these  secret  and  succeasire  attacks  only 
by  satisfying  the  irritated  feelings  of  Ilaly,  The  first  result 
of  it,  however,  was  a  period  of  terrorism  at  home,  and  of 
swaggering  menace  on  the  part  of  tho  army,  nnchecked  by 
the  Government,  against  England,  that  "lair  of  these 
monsters  who  are  sheltered  by  its  laws."  England,  dis- 
abused since  the  peace  of  its  admiration  for  the  imperial 
rule,  replied  1^  the  volunteer  movement,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  defaneea  on  tha  coasts.  But  the  emperor'a  mind  waa 
not  Bet  on  war  with  England.  Now  Tear'a  Day  1809  dis- 
closed to  the  dipIomaUe  worid  his  aehemea  against  Anatria, 
and  ahowed  that  Italy  would  ba  the  aeeue  «  watCara  and 
change.  The  empreaa  was  known  to  be  arena  to  a  war 
which  most  be  against  the  instincte  of  Catholicism.  Prince 
Napoleon,  who  in  January  1US9  married  the  Princess 
Clotilde,  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  king  iif  Sardinia, 
was  known  to  be  ia  favour  of  an  alliance  with  the  Pied- 
montesB  for  the  liberation  of  Italy.  The  emperor  hoped 
to  steer  between  the  two;  hoped  to  satisfy  the  Italians 
and  to  escape  the  alarms  of  oMispiraey,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  satisfy  the  empress  and  the  Gathollo  party  by 
sonstrocting  an  Italian  federation  of  atatea  under  pro* 
aidenoy  of  the  popck  The  current  of  affairs,  th«  atrei^ith 
of  the  "  doctrine  of  nattonalitiea,"  the  dsfinite  and  ,heroio 
attitude  of  Italy  herself,  proved  too  atr>ng  for  him.  A 
federation  in  Italy,  a  federation  in  Switzerlaad,  and  a  third 
in  Oermooy,  wonid  have  left  Ftaoce  in  the  centre  of  the 
world,  compact  and  powerful  among  weak  and  divided 
neighboors  ea  every  hand.  This  was  the  imperial  policy; 
united  Italy  and  suited  Germany  destroyed  the  plan,  and 
brought  the  empire  with  it  to  the  ground. 
Tka  In  July  1858  Cavour  and  Napoleon  had  agreed  on  the 

itiUan  terms  of  an. alliance;  Victor  Emmanuel  ahonM  be  king  of 
Italy,  with  poaaeasion  of  the  north;  Nice  and  Savoy,  the 
cradle  of  his  raea,  he  agreed  to  surrender  to  France.  With 
this  nnderstanding  war  began,  after  delusive  talk  respecting 
a  congress,  in  April  1859,  Aastria  at  the  last  moment 
forcing  it  on  by  oridering  the  cabinet  of  Turin  to  reduce  ita 
army  and  dismiss  the  votnnteers.  On  the  3d  of  May  the 
French  OoTernmnt  also  daeUtad  war,  amidst  the  plaodits 


of  ^ris,  and  die  cntbuiaam  of  tho  am^.  Hh  Itasikat'lHiL 
onoe  ontered  Italy,  by  the  Mont  Cenia  pssi^  t/od  tj  as^ 
landing  at  Genoa.  Tb»  emperor  himself  took  thacoDmand 
in  chief;  King  Victor  Emmanuel  placed  himaelf  nndw  his 
orders.  The  affairs  of  Montebello  and  Palestro,  in  which 
the  Piedmontese  fought  well,  secured  for  France  the  safe 
passage  of  the  Po.  On  June  i  the  battle  of  Uagenta,  fought 
to  open  the  pasioge  of  the  Ticino,  was  won,  aftes  a  very 
doubtful  struggle,  by  the  arrival  of  HacMahon,  whom  thV 
emperor  named  marshal  of  France  and  duke  of  Magenta. 
The  Anstrians  fell  bock,  and  the  allies  at  once  entered 
Hihm.  Baragnay-d'Hilliers  pnahed  the  Germans  out  of 
Marignano ;  and  Garibaldi,  with  hii  chasssars  of  tha  Alpa^ 
dislodging  the  Anstrians  from  their  paaitmii  raond  tba 
Lago  Hi^ore,  threatened  their  oommnnieationa  with 
Tyrol,  their  only  sure  line  of  retreat  in  case  of  nltimata 
disaster.  Giuhiy,  who  commanded  the  Auattiana,  draw 
back  within  the  Quadrilateral,  as  it  was  called,  formed  l>y 
the  four  fortresses  of  Peschieta,  Maotua,  Legnago,  and 
Verona,  |i  square  within  which,  ever  since  1819,  the  Anstriana 
had  been  accDmulating  all  their  means  of  resistance. 
This  Quadrilateral,  well  held,  could  effectually  block  the  > 
passage  through  Nordi  Italy ;  for  Feeohioca  stands  on  the 
Lago  dt  Qarda,  which  runs  up  into  tha  moontaini^  vhik 
Uantna  is  not  fsr  from  tha  Fo;  an anoniy  Tentnring  down 
sonthwaids  eonld  never  leave  these  great  stronaboldB  onUi 
flank;  their  aiegs  and  reduction  would  g^vo  weir  holdam 
tim»  to  recover  from  any  disastera.  To  the  attack  of  thia 
strong  posiUoa  the  allies  now  ad^ced ;  and  on  Jsoe  24 
they  met  the  Anstrians  to  the  weet  of  the  Mincio,  and, 
therefore,  just  in  advance  of  Peachiera  and  Mantua,  in  tha 
broken  ground  which  lies  about  the  town  of  Solferina  -  Tha  Battle 
battle  which  then  took  place  was  fought  with  great 
gallantry  by  the  allies,  and  some  tenacity  by  the  Anatriana, 
who  were  on  the  defenuve,  and  had  the  great  advantage  of 
the  position,  and  of  a  thorough  knowled^  of  tha  gronad. 
French  historiaitf  tiienudTss  allow  tl^  there  was  Utda 
strategy  ^own  on  Mther  stda :  **  At  S(dfarinO|  as  lhron|^ 
out  the  eaoipaign,  the  com  maod-ia-chief  waa  below  ita 
proper  lard.'  The  defeat  o^  the  Anatriani^  wttbont  bring 
crushing,  waa  complete ;  they  fell  hack  to  fha  udghboM- 
hood  of  Verona,  the  rally-point  of  vtha  Qaadrihtwi^  and 
tha  alliea  laid  siego  to  Pesdiiera. 

These  snccenivo  victories,  and  the  release  of  theMilaneoa 
from  Austrian  domination,  had  an  immediate  effect  on  tha 
rest  of  Italy.  The  duke  of  Tosoan^  had  fled,  and  bis  terri- 
tories were  occupied  by  French  troops  under  Pri&ea 
Napoleon.  The  duke  of  Modena,  after  Magenta,  also  aiada 
his  escape,  and  his  duchy  proclaimed  Victor  Emmaaoel  In 
his  stead.  Theaamatoc&tuaeeinltena.  Tha*'Legatiooi^' 
the  northern  porUon  of  t&a  States  of  tha  drardi,  threw  «r 
tha  papal  fporemmen^  and  jcj^nlly  proclaimed  their  adhMaoB 
to  the  national  eansei  A  Fraieh  fleet  in  July  appeared  b*> 
fore  y«iee^  and  the  Qnaen  of  the  Adriatic  waa  burning  to 
throw  off  tlia  Austrian  yoke.  Still,  every  one  thcu^t  that 
the  war  was  scarcely  begun,  and,  considering  the  strength 
of  the  Quadrilateral  and  the  proverbial  tenacity  of  tha 
Anstrians  under  defeat,  it  seemed  pot  unlikely  that  diangen 
in  the  fortune  of  war  might  yet  favour  the  reactionary 
cause,  when  Europe  was  astonished  to  hear  that  the  two 
emperora,  in  a  conference  at  Villafranca,  had  agreed  on  tha 
bases  of  a  peace.  There  should  be  an  Italian  confederation 
under  preudency  of  the  pope ;  Lombardy  (with  excaptioa 
of  Feschiera  and  Mantua)  should  be  anrrenderad  to 
Ni^Ieon,  who  should  preaent  it  to  the  long  of  Sardi^  j ' 
Venice  ahould  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Italian  coflfadencj, ' 
though  it  was  still  to  be  an  Austrian  posssasion ;  the  ddkea- 
of  Tuscany  and  Modena  were  to  bo  replaced;  reforms  to  ba 
iittroduced  into  the  papal  states ;  not  a  word  about  the  auow 
of  Italy.   Thou  terma  agreed  on,  m'cs  woe^  betnBLflB 
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•fflperon  wfttioat  »  aa0»  witueaa  oQ  uUier  aide,  vera 
emoodied,  in  October,  in  tbe  tretty  of  Zurich.  The  reialt, 
for  the  moment,  satined  no  one.  Anetria  wna  hamiliated 
bj  it ;  Ita]]r  dtaappointed,  in  the  rerj  momnt  of  hope  aitd 
triomph ;  Qermaoj  and  En^tid  deemed  both  tho  war  and 
the  peaoe  ft  high-handed  proceeding ;  and  France  beraelf, 
in  qnte  of  thosucoesses  of  Iter  army,  wished  that  the  high- 
Boandtsg  promise  of  her  emperor,  "Italy  fres^  from  tbe 
Alps  to  tbe  Apennines,'  had  been  more  nearly  fnlfiUed. 
Finally,  military  critics  noted  that  tbe  eeneralsbip  of  the 
war  left  mncb  to  be  desired,  ud  that  the  otganizatioa  of 
Uie  army  was  very  far  from  perfect  Farther  ehonges,  re- 
aalts  OS  macb  of  tbe  force  of  ideas  aa  of  diplomacy  or  of 
war,  were  sure  tu  follow  before  long.  Ominons  utterances 
and  iofiuenees  of  tbe  Ultramontanea  in  France  heralded 
comiog  dtffiealties  even  before  the  concluuon  of  the  peace 
of  Zurich.  The  pope^  Fioa  IX.,  guided  by  the  Jesuit*, 
throw  binuelf  into  the  arma  of  tho  leactionary  partj  ;  and 
Napoleon  stwgood  reoioa  gire  op^iis  chimerical  acheme 
tot  an  Italian  federa'tion  onder  papal  presidency.  He  de- 
clared Ilia  intention  of  founding  a  great  kingdom  of 
Kortbero  Italy,  and  announced  tkat  Savoy*  and  Nice  were 
to  be  united  to  France,  by  way  of  countcrputse.  Tbe  forms 
of  a  plebiscite  were  duly  gone  through  in  thoie  diatricta; 
and  the  transfer  took  place  shortly  afterwardd.  ' 

Ereu  this  change  of  attitude  on  the  Emperor's  port, 
coupled  as  it  wai  with  the  cantinuance  of  the  French 
garrison  at  Rome,  and  tbe  cesiion  of  Xica  and  SaToy,  was 
o&nsiTe  to  Italian  independeace.  Garibaldi,  with  his 
noble  ban  J  of  volanteets,  amidst  the  warm  aympathy  of  alt 
liberal  Europe,  landed  in  Sidly,  and  bosd  defeated  the  half- 
hearted support  en  of  tbe  wretched  Neapolitan  Onvtrnment; 
K^lea  and  Sicilj  wwe  at  once  nnitod  to  the  Italian  king- 
dom. PiedmoDtese  troops  entend  tbe  papal  territories,  and 
won  the  battle  of  Castelfidardo ;  general  Lamoriciire,  who 
commanded  the  Papaltni  ia  the  battle,  n'aa  soon  after 
taken,  when  Ancona  surrendered,  and  was  sent  back  to 
France  by  the  Italian  Oovemmeot.  The  rictorious  troops, 
leaving  Rome  and  its  French  gorrisdn  on  one  side,  joined 
the  triumphant  volunteer-army  of  Garibaldi.  In  February 
1861  Francis  XL  king  of  Naples,  who  was  besie^d  in 
Gaeto,  capitulated,  and  a  new  Italian  parliament  in  the 
aamo  mouth  proclau&ed  Victor  Emmanuel  king  «f  Italy. 
Roma  alone  waa  left  out^  the  natural  C4>ital  of  tbe  king- 
dom, defended  -from  herself  and  from  Italy  Fxeneh 
bayonets.    The  political  situation  waa  iodefanubfe. 

Daring  these  years  France  had  also  been  en^;aged  in 
distant  expeditions ;  a  Ctiioete  war,  in  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, occupied  her  from  1858  to  1660;  the  capture  of 
Pekiu  brought  thb  war  to  an  end.  In  Cochin-Chtna, 
also,  Fraoce  had  Spain  as  an  ally,  and  closed  an  obscure 
if  successful  war  with  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1862,  Tbe 
Eiyrian  expedition  of  1 860,  undertaken  in  harmony  with  the 
other  Christian  powers,  speedily  reduced  the  aultan  to 
reason,  and  a  French  occupatioD,  which  lasted  till  June 
1861,  cUd  much  to  relieve  the  oppreased  Christiana  of  that 
partof  iheTnriciihdomintuna.  Lastly,  the  aflhin  of  Mexico, 
in  which  the  empreaa,  guided  by  her  derical  taates,  took  an 
active  part,  led  to  tbe  intervention  of  the  emperor  on  behalf 
of  the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria ;  at  first  England 
and  Spain,  which  also  had  grievances  against  the  revoln- 
tionary  Oorerumeot  of  Mexico,  joined  with  France. 
England,  however,  had  little  real  interest  at  stake ;  Spain 
wanted  to  place  a  prince  of  her  own  on  tbe  Mexican  throne ; 
when  it  came  to  ifae  paint,  France  was  left  to  carry  out  her 
Bchemes  aa  abe  muld.  The  wliole  affair  ended  in  a  ttirrible 
disaster  for  tlie  arrhduke  in  1B67,  ami  ducredit  and  lun 
to  the  imperial  Govenimont.  It  waa  aeen  by  tbo  electiona 
of  1863  that,  while  tbe  |)fwiDt-Tote  remained  true  to 
Napoteoa  TIL,  tho  town%  following  tho  leading  of  Hria, 


and  in  spite  of  all  official  efforts,  aosi  ap  a  rtrong  minoity  isss-O. 
to  the  oppoaiUon.  It  waa  clear  that  tbe  educated  and  think- 
ing part  of  France  was  already  weary  of  tha  second  empu« 

Vow  Imke  onttho  Danish  war,  which  waa  the  beginning  The 
of  the  eonooUdation  of  Oomwnj.  In  186S  the  conforenee^^ 
of  London  had  settled  the  sneeesNon  to  the  Danish  erown 
on  tbo  dttke  of  Glileksburg,  who  had  married  a  Daaiah 
princeai ;  when  Frederick  Y  fl.  died  in  1863  and  Christian 
IX.  succeeded  to  tbe  throne,  the  Gormaaie  confederation, 
which  had  never  agreed  to  the  armngement,  protested 
against  the  union  of  Schleswig  and  Ilolatein  to  the  Danish 
kingdom.  HoUtein  had  always  been  a  German  duchy,  and 
vigorous  colonization  had  made  South  Schleswig  in  large  pert 
German  in  population.  Tbe  Danish  Government  flowed 
the  federal  forces,  commanded  by  Baron  Halkett,  a  Hano- 
verian general,  to  occupy  Holstein  provisionally,  while  it- 
refused  them  possession  of  Sebleawig;  Prussia  and  Austria, 
acting  in  concert,  early  in  1861  Invaded  Schleswig,  drove 
the  Danes  back,  and  stonnad  their  lines  at  DUppel ;  after 
which  they  quietly  occupied  all  the  duputed  territory. 
When  England,  with  Russia  and  Sweden,  pressed  for  a 
conference  to  settle  the  dispnte  by  international  arbitration^ 
France  held  back,  and  refused  tu  oppose  Prussia  and 
Austria.  Tlie  emperor  suggested,  as  a  middle  course,  that  a 
pUbiscite.liia  favourite  idea  when  nationalities  were  ui  ques- 
tion, should  be  taken  in  tbe  two  duchies.  The  conference 
admitted  this  for  Holstein,  and  refused  it  ftir  Schleswig,  and 
on  this  point  tbe  negotiations  were  broken  off.  The  allied 
Gennana  speedily  brought  tbe  war  to  an  end  by  their  over- 
whdming  strength,  and  in  October  1864  it  was  agreed, 
after  some  diffinilties^  tiiat  Austria  shmld  toko  charge  of 
Holstein,  and  Pnisua  of.  Schleswig  The  eonfodoratioB 
gained  nothing;  and  it  was  obvious  that  Anstria,  too, 
could  gsfn  nothing  by  the  occupation  of  so  distant  a 
province.  France,  which  had  so  much  to  losr,  according 
to  tbe  "doctrine  of  natioualitios,"  had  placod  on  record 
her  lirm  belief  in  tliat  idea,  and  luul  helped  Pruasia  to 
become  the  champion  of  it  for  Germany ;  tho  fuoUsh 
Mexican  war,  and  the  state  of  fueling  at  homo,  had  iu 
fact  liampered  Fiance  so  much  aa  tn  render  Iter  almost 
powerless  at  this  moment 

The  jealousy  between  north  and  south  Gemutoy,  which  Tbv 
has  existed  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Roformation,  now  fg"**^ 
passed  into  a  new  phase.    Prttsm  stood  forward  again  asFraaaM 
tbe  champion  of  German  nnity,  which  liad  failed  in  I848,P*"<b. 
though  it  had  never  ceased  to  bo  the  desire  uf  tlie  nation ; 
and  the  convention  of  Oastein,  by  which  Austria  retained 
Holstein,  provided  a  starting-point  for  a  new  war  in  18GG, 
the  "  Seven  Weeks'  War."    A  vtait  of  Count  Bismarck  U» 
Kapoleon  in  1865  bad  shown  tliat  great  stateanisn  that  he 
bod  nothing  to  fear  from  France ;  tho  sscand  smpire  seemed 
paralysed;  Italy  hastened  to  treat  at  Berlin  for  tbe  com- 
pletion of  her  unity,  for  north  Gflrmany  and  she  hod  the 
same  aims  and  the  aame  enemiea    They  both  wanted  their 
national  life  to  be  completed ;  both  were  atniggling^  in  large 
part,  a^nst  tho  Ca^olie  Chnrch;  both  had  Austria  as 
tbeir  chief  foe.  Thus  secured,  Biamarck  went  boldly  to  war ; 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  bad  enialied  the  resistance 
of  Hanover,  while  ha  deatroyed  the  Austrian  power  at 
Sadowa.    The  treaty  of  Prague,  under  the  mediation  ufTbe 
Kapoleutt  IIL,  soon  followed.    Though  the  Italians  badp^^^ 
been  defeated  at  Cuatozza  tn  the  end  of  June,  Sadowa  had  - 
stricken  such  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  Austria  that  ahe  aban- 
doned all  thought  of  further  reaistanco,  delivered  Venetia 
over  to  Napoleon,  who  restored  it  at  onco  to  Italy,  and 
aigoed  tbe  peace  of  Prague  in  August  16CG.    By  this  docu- 
ment tbe  old  Oennsn  Cimfederatiou  was  diitsolvcd ;  rmsnui 
took  full  pooaesHiou  of  Ilulslob,  and  also  of  FScliloawig. 
under  the  imuiaa  that  if  the  iftrtliem  or  T>aniNb-Hi>eakiii|{ 
part  of  that  dnchjr  daBired  to  ntnra  to  Dsnmarl^  it  might 
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A  a&7  sa  ITp  to  ths  prcMiit  tims,  Fnusia,  inw  to  her  ancient 
tradition  of  never  letting  go.  hu  quietlj  retained  the  whole 
kit  the  dachy.  A  new  confederacy  of  the  north  of  Oermanj 
was  established  under  the  hwdjhip  of  the  king  of  Fnuaia, 
and  tlitt  kingdom  aUo  receired  considerable  additions. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  riTer  Main,  which  runs  across  that 
narrowest  part  of  Germany,  that  hilly  and  wooded  coontry 
iwhieh  has  seen  to  many  struggles  for  mastery,  and  which 
W  centuries  has  been,  ronglily  speaking,  the  dividing-line 
tbetweea  Low  and  High  Qennany,  should  now  once  more 
■eparate  the  northern  from  tlie  southern  coofederaey.  This 
arrangement,  however,  came  to  naaght;  Baden  at  once 
placed  itaelf  under  the  command  of  Rrnssia,  and  Wiirt«m- 
berg  and  Bavaria  before  long  did  the  same.  Austria  was 
left  alone,  and  almost  excluded  from  Germany,  wbilo 
Prussia  became  at  once  the  strongest  power  in  Europe. 
France,  which  had  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  the  restora- 
tion of  Venetia  to  luly,  looked  with  less  glad  eyes  at  this 
growth  of  German  strength  across  the  Rhina  Thiers, 
with  clear  foresight,  io  1866  pMdicted  the  coming  empire 
(rfOennaay;  M.  Magna,  addresunglfapolaou,  did  not  besi- 
tats  to  Hj  tliat  "  ths  national  feeli^  would  b«  profoundly 
wounded  if  tlie  final  naolt  ahoold  ^  Uutt  France  has  only 
gained  1^  Imr  intarvention  th»  ostaUishment  on  her  two 
flanks  of  two  nai^boors  of  almonnally  increased  strength. 
Greatneaa  is  after  all  a  relative  offuir ;  and  a  country  which 
in  itself  is  no  weaker  than  it  was  may  be  diminished  by  the 
Bccamulation  of  new  forcea  around  it." 

Iq  1866,  after  a  convention  with  Italy,  the  French  troops 
withdrew  from  Rome,  while  Victor  Emmanuel  promisod 
not  to  molest  the  pope.  There  cams,  however,  to  Rome  a 
French  legion,  composed  of  volunteers,  chiefly  old  Bourbon 
partisans,  commanded  by  a  French  general  and  officers  of 
the  French  army.  The  preseoca  of  these  troops  was  natu- 
taUy  regarded  by  Italy  as  a  violatian  of  the  convention ;  so 
{hat  when  Qaribaldi  with  bis  volunteers,  in  1867,  attempted 
t9  raise  patriotic  feelings  in  Uie  territory  round  Rume, 
•nd  in  concert  with  the  citizens  to  gnin  entiance  into  the 
Eternal  (Tity,  the  Italian  Government  took  no  steps  to  pre- 
vent him.  The  emperor,  however,  with  unlucky  zeal,  after 
imuch  hesitation,  despatched  General  do  Failly  with  a  strong 
iotce  to  succour  the  pope,  and  thus  placed  himself  openly 
in  antagonism  with  Italy.  The  French  and  papal  troops 
defeated  the  Oaribaldians at  Mentana  (3d November  1867}  ; 
and  Italy  regarded  herself  as  thenceforward  free  from  all 
obligation  of  gratitude  towards  imperial  France.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  derical  party  loudly  complained  that  the 
emperor  had  but  half  done  his  work,  and  grumbled  because 
he  toA  not  used  bis  victory  to  restore  to  &e  papacy  its  lost 
territory.  Tims  Napoleon  IIL  lost  the  favour  of  both 
aides,  and  left  on  men's  minda  the  impression  that  he  was 
a  weak  and  irresolute  ruler.  Nor  did  his  efforts  to  pur- 
chase the  duchy  of  Lnzemboui^  from  Jlolt^d  add  to  his 
reputation  (1866-1867).  For  the  intervention  of  Prussia 
defeated  alt  bis  plans ;  and  although  the  fortifications  of 
Luxembourg  wer^'demolished,  and  the  Pniasian  garrison 
withdrawn,  it  was  felt  that  the  emperor's  attempt  to 
■b«ogtheT.  his  north-eastern  frontier  bad  completely  &iiled, 
and  that  the  antagonism  between  France  and  Fcus^  must 
one  day  lead  to  troubles.  The  boldness  of  the  opposition 
<Deraased ;  each  slight  advantage  yielded  by  the  Government 
in  these  ^ys  gave  it  fresh  strength ;  Thiers  was  listened 
to  with  great  interest  when  he  denumstrnted  in  1868  the 
hoUowness  of  imperial  finance,  the  terrible  burden  of  debt, 
the  growing  dimensions  of  the  army  expenditure,  which 
was  not  accompanied  by  any  real  increase  in  the  fighting- 
atrength  of  the  ntticHi.  The  elections  of  1869  showed  the 
quick  growth  of  the  opposition  ;  far  from  the  old  unanimity, 
the  imperial  Government  did  not  obtain  quite  three-fifths  of 
tha  votes;  and  again  the  large  towns  retotned  republican 
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candidates.    In  this  assembly  M.  Gombetta  made  his  finti''^ 
public  ^pearance  among  the  "irreconcilablea."  In  January  Jj^^ 
1870  a  quasi-liberal  cabinet,  headed  by  31.  OlUvier,  who  had  lyt^ ' 
been  won  over  by  the  emperor  and  empress  in  a  private  intn^ 
view,  endeavoared  to  face  the  growing  dissatisfaction;  to  re- 
concile the  "ineeoncUables,"  vrithoat  endangering  the  impe- 
rial position.    After  many  liberal  professions,  the  emperor 
once  more  appealed  to  the  eoontiy  for  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  himself,  and  in  the  hereditary  character  of  his  govern- 
menL   The  reply  of  France  seemed  to  be  overwhelming  and 
decisive,— 7,358,786  Yes,  against  1,571,939  Na  ThisvoU 
was  taken  on  the  8th  of  May  1870 ;  within  two  months 
the  Hohenzollem  question  had  begun  its  ominoos  coana. 

In  1866  the  Spanish  insurrection  of  September  had  dis- 
lodged Queen  Isabella.  She  took  refuge  in  France,  withn* 
a  crowd  of  partisans,  and  became  at  OQce  the  f^voated^l^  ' 
guest  of  the  emperor  and  his  Spanish  spouse.  In  the  pro-qtMtM 
visional  Government  of  Madrid  General  Prim  in  1869  be> 
came  president  of  the  council  of  oiinisters,  and  began  almost 
at  once  to  search  abont  Europe  for  an  eligible  king.  In  the 
course  of  his  inquiries  he  happened  od  Prince  Lec^iold  of 
Hohenzollen-Sigmaringen,  to  whom  he  offered  the  crow* 
of  Spain  without  first  announcing  his  intenUuns  to  the 
court  of  France.  The  intimacy  existing  between  the  Mnpresa 
and  the  ex-queen  of  Spain  was  no  doubt  a  sufficient  reasoa 
for  this  reticence.  Prince  Leopold  at  once  infonned  the 
head  of  his  house,  the  king  of  Prussia,  of  the  fact,  and  the 
king  authoriied  bim  to  accept  the  offer.  So  stood  a&ifa 
when  the  French  cabinet  thought  it  neceeaaiy  t6  intervene; 
The  two  nations  had  regarded  one  another  with  distrust  for 
years ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  imperial  rule  the  Pmasian 
had  atood  aloof ;  the  irritation  which  France  felt  at  ths 
Panish  war  passed  into  ahrm  after  Sado*a.  The  failin 
of  BenedetU's  negotiation  in  1670  with  Bismarck  as  to 
Belgium  added  to  the  teouon.  The  French  Govemneat 
WAS  also  uneasy  at  the  evident  signs  of  oppoution  tt 
home,  the  decay  of  its  popularity,  the  penalty  of  Us 
corruption  and  extravagance;  finally,  there  existed  two 
courts,  that  of  the  empress  and  a  more  patriotic  <»i^  whidi 
dimly  reflected  the  ancient  antagonism  between  a  Span- 
ish party  in  high  place  and  the  true  interests  of  the 
country.  The  emperor  of  the  French,  worn-out  and  more 
irresolute  than  ever,  became  the  prey  and  victim  of  a 
faction.  When  Prince  Leopold,  on  learning  the  objections 
of  France,  withdrew  his  candidatnre,  the  Frsneh  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  accepting  the  act  in  a  conciliatory  siiirit, 
■eemed  to  be  inspired  by  the  temper  of  the  dnlce  cl 
Qrammont's  speech  in  the  Assembly  at  the  time.  "We 
cannot  allow  the  actual  balance  of  power  in  Europe  to  be 
deranged,  and  the  interest  and  honour  of  France  to  he  is- 
perilled.  We  firmly  hope  this  may  not  happen ;  against  H 
we  count  on  both  the  prudence  of  Germany  and  the  friei^ 
ship  of  Spain.  Were  it  to  be  otherwise,  strong  in  your 
support  and  in  that  of  the  nation,  we  should  know  how  to 
do  oor  duty,  without  hesitation  and  without  weakness;" — 
brave  words  and  menacing,  but  words  which  required  real 
strength  behind  them,  the  very  thing  which  was  lackingi 
The  empress  and  her  fiieniu  Granted  war;  and  conse- 
quently the  king  of  Pnusia  was  pressed,  as  a  further  st^ 
to  give  aranrancen  that  he  never  would  support  FriBM 
Leopold  in  any  future  candidature  for  the  Spanish  thnsfc 
This  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  war  was  detennined  co; 
and  the  Prussian  cabinet  made  no  further  effort  kt 
peac&  Steps  were  taken  in  Paris  for  a  freah  coup  ftUat 
agunst  the  liberals,  if  they  proved  too  obetmetive;  tlia 
empress  was  eager  to  secure,  by  a  snccessfnl  war,  the 
tlirone  for  her  son,  and  to  appear  aa  the  champiMi 
Catholic  and  Ultramontane  principles  in  £uf(^  Vhili 
the  liberal  party  in  the  chamber  and  the  country,  heeded 
by  Thiers,  penistentiy  opposed  the  war,  the  niiMjiiliili 
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Wk  iicrc8l7'|Wihed  mothira  on;  tbej  Rfnied  ths  good  offices 
of  tbe  other  atatei  of  Europe ;  in  shunaful  ignoruu  of  the 
trnth,  they  deeUr:il  that  eTerythiag  waa  ready — "five 
times  ready,"  "ready  to  the  last  gaiter-button" — tod  were 
oaly  eager  to  begio.  The  mffiana  of  Paris,  iotoiicated 
after  their  sort  by  the  brilliaacy  of  &u  imperial  policy, 
nobbed  Thiers,  attacked  liis  house,  and  filled  the  itreets 
with  yells  of  A  Btriiii. 

hr  vlth      And  thtu  mr  began,  with  the  emperor  as  eommaiider>in> 

^"f""!-  chi«f  and  the  empress  as  regent  at  Paris.  France  .had  no 
ttlliea;  her  appeal  to  Sooth  Qarmany  foiled;  Austria, 
lioversr  friendly,  wai  paralysed  by  Russia;  for  it  was 
known  that  if  Austria  muved  against  PruBaio,  Rossia  would 
at  ones  attack  her ;  and  the  people  of  the  iMser^Geman 
states,  whatever  tfaoir  Qovernments  might  think,  were 
farourable  to  FruMia;  for  she  seemed  to  them  to  be  uphold- 

Im  ing  a  national  cause.  At  Fariit,  the  prsfouadest  ignorance 
reigned.    Nothing  was  known  of  the  state  of  feeling  in 

inaaoa.  Q^n„,ny^  op  of  ^\^^  f^f\  cooditioo  of  the  Prosiian  prepara- 
tion for  war.  As  little  was  known  of  thi  litoesi  of  their 
own  army  for  a  great  war;  it  was'thonght  that  it  was 
atroug  and  ready,  whereia  it  was  ill-organizad,  ill-suppUed, 
aDd  without  proper  reserres^  while  the  iacipacity  uf  its 
loaders  was  appalling.  No  one  knew  anything  of  strategy ; 
inaiM  and  plans  were  bad;  ereQ  the  omployment  of  mil- 
ways  in  war  had  aever  been  properly  stndied;  brarery  there 
was  in  plenty,  bat  leading  and  management  were  abso- 
latsly  wanting.  The  French  army  was  stretched  across  the 
frontier-liiie  looking  towards  Oermt&y  from  Strosburg  to 
Metz ;  MotK  became  the  French  quarters-general,  Maitu  the 
Oorman.  By  the  2d  nf  August  the  hostile  armies  came  into 
coIlUion;  the  emperor's  reconnaissance  drove  the  Oermaos 
oQt  of  Sarrebruek  on  that  day,  and  the  prince  imperial 
tbero  underwent  hia  **  Bapltnu  cb  Ftn^  a  bairtum  into 
nusfoftana.  Thii  wos  tho  ont-snccesa  of  the  Franch  arms 
mcroes  the  German  frontier ;  for  on  that  Kune  day  fighting 
began  near  Wisiemboo^  whence,  after  a  serero  bottle, 
Ueneral  Donay  bad  to  withdraw  on  the  4th.  Attacks 
followed  sharply  ;  on  the  6th  ilacMabon  was  driven  in  at 
TVifrth,  and  on  the  same  day  Frossard  was  defeated  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  Before  Paris  had  recovered  from  her 
delight  at  the  trivial  success  of  Sarrobruck,  tlie  ominouj 
tolegram,  "  Tout  peut  se  retablir,"  awoke  her  to  a  true  view 
of  the  state  of  things.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  emperor 
-was  unfit  to  command,  and  was  a  mere  encumbrance ;  there 
was  neither  strategy  in  detail  nor  a  definite  plan  of  cam- 
fmigo  ;  having  let  in  the  invasion,  he  resigned  the  post  of 
•onuDanderiiHihief  into  the  hands  of  Uarshal  ^zatne, 
and  withdrew  Into  Ueti.  The  forward  movement  of  the 
Oarmaiw  soon  alarmod  both  him  and  Paris,  and  then  he 
dedded  (August  14)  to  retire  to  the  camp  at  Chalons,  where 
Uarshal  MocMahon  was  in  command.  The  empsror'a  slow 
retreat,  with  a  long  train  of  useless  followers,  Blocked  the 
raada,  and  stopped  the  movement  of  troops  and  ouppliea. 
At  this  very  time  the  Prussians  and  their  aOies  were  closing 
m  on  Metx;  on  the  I M\  the  1 6th,  and  the  1 8th great  battlec 
were  fon^fht,  in  which,  though  the  Germans  sometimes 
•offered  terrible  losses,  and  even  seemed  to  fait,  they  even- 
te^ly  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  French  defences, 
«d  eomptllsd  Baaina  to  draw  bade  into  Uets.  The  French 
view  of  his  eondoet  ia  that  he  meant  to  keep  this  army  intact 
in  ordar  that  afterwards,  in  eoqjuoetioB  with  thw  Gcnmns 
aa-  hia  aecomplieea,  he  mi^  aeconv  with  a  fteah  militaiy 
9ovp  ^Hat,  the  imperial  role  over  France.  Whatever  be 
may  have  meant,  Ae  Germans  had  do  intention  of  intrusting 
the  fortoMTof  France  to  him.  At  this  time  General  Trochu, 
an  dbtewldier,  whom  the  empress  did  not  like,  wasappointed 
pMeroor  of  Paris;  the  army  of  MacMahon  vras  at  Chalons 
utact,  and  a  prudent  ruler  would  have  made  these  two 
•tioog  foitaa  act  in  aoncert   The  etnpnMS,  ni  the  ooDtiaiy. 


ref  osed  to  hear  of  the  enperor's  retam  to  Paris,  a^d  onleredUIML 
Macilohoo  to  march  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  to  take  the 
Pnuaians  on  the  flank,  and  to  relieve  Bouine  at  Met^~a 
plan  excellent  with  a  strong  force  able  to  march  fast^  fatal 
with  an  imperial  amy,  disorganized,  doubtful,  and  alow. 
The  northward  movement'  ended  speedSy  in  the  greatTb* 
catastrophe  of  Sed^  (1st  ^ptember  1870).   On  the  2d^^^^ 
the  emperor,  with  aa  army  of  atore  than  80,000  men,  waa^^'' 
the  prisoner  of  war  of  the  king  <tf  FrtuslL 

X.  Tai  Tbikd  RipuBua 

Tn  siiite  uf  all  precautions  the  news  oozed  out  at  I^ris  all 
too  soon  for  the  dismayed  imperialists.  On  September  4 
the  third  Republic  was  proclaimed  on  the  advice  of  M.Th« 
Thiers,  with  a  Government  of  national  defence ;  the  chief 
members  were  Jules  Favre,  Jules  Simon,  and  Gambette ;  ^ 
General  Trochu  was  its  military  head.  Gradually  tho  Ger- 
mans closed  in  on  Paris ;  nO  serious  resistance  in  tho  field 
being  attempted, or  indeed  being  poesible.ata  moment  when 
one  half  of  the  avoilaUe  army  of  France  lay  in  Matt  and 
tho  other  half  was  either  deetroyed  or  prisonen  at  Sedan. 
The  first  siege  of  Paris  lasted  frcrni  September  19, 1870,  toTno  Arsi 
Janiucy  30,  1871,  during  which  period  also  the  temporal^^"' 
power  of  the  papacy  came  to  an  end  (September  1870),  for 
it  fell  with  the  imperial  cause,  which  alone  had  held  it  up ; 
and  in  December  the  king  of  Prussia  was  invited  toaccept  the 
position  of  head  of  a  new  empire  of  Germany.  With  a  Ger- 
man emperor,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  at  Rome,  end  Fmnce 
in  extremities,  it  was  clear  that  great  changes  had  come,  and 
must  lead  eventually  to  brood  rearrangemeuts  of  the  political 
world.  TThile  Peris  held  out  bravely  enough,  if  not  very 
wisely,  Gambette  at  Tours  used  incredible  efforte  to  raise 
fresh  armies  for  France;  the  oU  hero  of  Itely,  Garibaldi,  also 
appeared,  now  that  imporiaflun  was  gone,  and  placed  faia 
sword  at  tha  disposal  of  the  stmgfpiog  lepublic.  Before 
the  end  of  October  the  capitulation  of  Mete  had  releaaed  a 
whole  German  army,  which  protected  the  operations  of  the 
besieging  hosts  ;  at  lost,  on  January  28,  1671,  an  armistice 
was  announced,  which  brought  the  despairiug  resistence  of 
Paris  to  an  end.  The  war  elsewhere  died  out  almost  at 
once ;  the  Germans  occupied  all  the  forts  round  Paris. 

On  8th  February  elections  took  place  for  a  NationalilM  A» 
Assembly  to  bo  held  at  Bordeaux,  to  deliberate  on  the  qo^a-^'J^ 
tion  of  peace  or  war,  or  rather,  to  arrange  the  terms  otacMo. 
peace, — for  the  country  ^retomed  the  Assembly  with  that 
intention.   It  was  a  body  nominally  republican,  with  strong 
monarchical  leanings^  as  yet  unexpressed;  hanlly  half  a 
dozen  Bonapartiate  were  returned  to  it   Garibaldi  was 
among  tho  deputies  elected,  though  he  declined  the  honouf 
of  acting  as  a  Frenchman.  The  new  republican  Government 
of  France  now  had  M.  Thiers  as  chief  of  the  executive 
power,  with  M.  Grcvy  as  president  of  the  Assembly;  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  Assembly  should  hold  ite  aittinge  at 
Versailles.    The  fieroe  outbreak  of  the  hot  Kpublicons 
of  Paris  interfered  sorely  with  their  peaceful  labours 
On  18th  March  the  commone  of  Paris  declared  itself 
in  oppositiou  to  tha  Versailles  republic ;  the  old  grudges 
of  artisan  Paris  once  more  asserted  their  unpleasant  exist- 
ence ;  and  Slarshal  MacMahon  was  instructed  by  the 
Versailles  Assembly  to  reduce  the  insurgent  capiteL  Then 
followed  the  second  siege  of  l^arii^  f rom  April  2  to  May  2), The 
with  ite  accompanying  horrors,  and  the  gloomy  spectecle^^^ 
of  street-fighting  and  tlie  bnndDg  and  min  of  the  publicswa. 
buildings  of  the  town. 

Meanwhile  M.  Thiers  hod  at  last,  hf  hia  nnweatyinf  Tbr 
activity,  succeeded  in  getting  terms  of  peace  agi-ced  to- ^^5** 
The  treaty  of  Frankfort  was  signed  on  the  lOtb  of  May^rt 
1871;  by  it  Alsace  and  a  large  part  of  Lorraine  were 
ceded  back  to  Gamiooy,  wbila  Belfwt  was  jeftorad  to  . 
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'Qtrmaxy  for  tlio  coata  of  the  war. 

The  reactionary  meaanree  of  the  Venaillea  Aaaembljr  aoon 
began, — timidly  at  first,  to  ptuh  forward  with  boldaoM,  if 
the  fint  ate[)a  ancceaded.  Thoa,  it  anpptaaHd  the  national 
gmcdf  in  apite  of  the  modarato  oiqiaaituHi  of  U.  Thiers ; 
it  allowed  Orleaniit  priaoea  and  membera  of  the  Booapartiet 
family  to  enter  the  Aaaembly ;  it  streagtheoed'  its  position 
at  YMsaiUea,  thoogfa  it  had  not  the  courage  to  moT«  the 
UoTenuncQt  offices  thither.  Early  in  1873  the  opposition 
of  the  Auembly  to  hia  finaociil  propoaala  led  to  a  first  re- 
signatioa  of  m,  Thiers ;  only  ou  its  earnest  and  almost 
tuuDimons  petition  did  he  cooseot  to  hold  ofEce  aoy  longer. 
Meaowhile,  the  ettempta  at  a  fasion  between  the  legiti- 
mists and  Orlaaniau  failed  completely;  the  efforts  of  the 
Bonapartists,  led  by  ^I.  Bouher,  were  redoubled ;  a  great 
organized  propagandAwaa  set  afoot;  newspa]>era,  pampmets, 
p1u»tograph8,  bribes  for  the  army  and  for  Goremment 
oeinala,  intrigues  of  ewtry  kind,  were  in  motioo,  in'order 
to  create  a  public  opinion  on  bsMf  of  the  emperor  and  the 

.young  prinro  imperial,  as  ho  was  etill  persistently  called. 
The  three  parties  agreed  in  one  thing,  at  least,— that  they 
wonid  before  lung  pnt  an  end  to  the  republic  At  the  end 
of  1873  a  commission  of  thirty  was  appointed  to  regnlate 
the  arrangement  of  public  powers  and  duties,  and  to  settle 
the  Tezed  question  of  ministerial  rosponsibility.  It  was 
composed  of  a  mtgority  of  the  Kigbt,  the  members  of  the 
different  anti-republican  parties  in  the  Assembly.  From  it 
a|irang  the  attempts  of  the  Assembly  to  postpone  the  day 
«  ita  diaaolntion,  and  to  frame  the  goremmant  of  France  in 
audi  m  way  as  tj  secure  the  defeat  of  the  repubUc.  The 
waakaoss  of  the  majority  lay  in  the  fact  that  their  anion 
«aa  only  ot^^ve ;  and  that  it  they  d'd  agrea^  it  waa  only 
till  they  could  rid  themielTea  of  the  republic 

Hie  death  of  KapoleoR  III,  at  Cltiselhurst  in  Jannary 
1373  created  little  or  no  feeling  in  France,  and  showed  that 
Imperialism  hod  small  hold  ou  the  popular  mind.  The 
Aswmbly  now  decided  that  it  would  remors  the  president 
front  the  chamber,  because  of  the  great  influence  which 
Thiers  could  always  exert  on  a  debate ;  and,  secondly,  that  It 
would  push  back  its  own  dissolution  aa  far  as  possible. 
These  ^ropottls  Thiers  accepted,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
•  collision.  When,  howoTer,  it  was  enaoonced  that,  tiianks 
chiefly  to  the  president's  exertion,  the  CTBcnaUon  of  France 
by  the  Pmsiian  troops  wonld  take  place  two  years  sooner 
tlian  had  been  originally  stipulated,  and  that  the  lost  foreign 
soldier  would  march  off  in  September  1B73,  the  parties  of 
the  majority  became  aeriously  alarmed ;  for  the  life  of  the 
Bsjemblyhad  been,  by  their  own  admission,  connected  with 
the  period  of  continuance  of  German  troops  in  Franca. 
Early  in  April  1873,  on  the  resignation  of  M.  Giirj,  pre- 
sident of  the  chamber,  they  carried  their  candidate  M. 
Buffet,  against  tlie  Thiers  Government ;  in  Uay  they  came 
to  dose  quarters,  and  braodiahiqg  their  favonrita  weapon, 
the  **  red  spectre,'  these  three  rriactionatr  parties  defeated 
Thiers  tjy  a  m^ority  of  16  (360  against  344).  Then  the 
old  minister  resigned,  and  the  parUea,  wbich  had  nrranged 
their  plans  beforehand,  at  once  elected  as  president  Marahal 
Mac^Ishon,  the  "  honnfite  bomme  et  eoldat,"  aa  be  styled 
himself.  With  bim  they  associated  a  cabinet  of  which  the 
head  was  21.  de  Broglie.  Immediately  the  functionaries 
were  changed  throughout  France,  and  everywhere  old 
imperialists  were  put  in.  At  the  beginning  of  1875  it 
wa^  agreed  that  the  presidency  should  be  for  eeren  years, 
■nd  a  new  constitution,  with  the  republican  element  as 
mveh  aa  ponsible  effaced,  waa  set  up  in  February  1875. 
Befora  this  M.  de  Broglie  bad  fallen  under  the  ill-will  of 
tite  moDanibieal  parties,  and  bad  bean  enapelled  by  an  ad- 
vataa  Tote  of  the  ehamber  to  aeod  in  hia  reaignattoa.  Ho 
ma  aaociadad  by  OeDenl  do  Cissay,  with  what  was  called, 


l^ao  iaoppoctono  inrention,  "a  boaiaees  cabinet."-  Tbann-lfc 
BOW  eonatitutioa  provided  a  president  with  a  calwBet, 
0  body  which,  by  being  thus  styled  "a  bn«nosi  eabino^' 
aeanwd  to  make  Uio  preokUnA  parannnUty  all  Iba  atnogv; 
than  then  waaaaeaato  of  300  mambai^oC  whom  7S  wm 
lifaJioldan^aBd  the  tort  doetad  lor  aiao  yaan,  loaawabl*  hj 
trioaaial  oloetioBi  ol  a  third  M  atima;  a^  lastly,  ft  duHsbn 
of  depu(ieo,  to  be  elected  by  tbi  casntiy  ia  the  asnal  woy. 

The  time  cama  at  last  whan  the  chamber,  which  had  boeeni  i» 
alacted  to  dedde  on  peace  ot  war,  and  had  taken  to  ttsal 
the  fottctions  of  a  constituent  assembly,  and  had  fraawd  : 
new  coustitntion,  and  fasd  defied  the  puUie  opinim  M 
France  expressed  at  almost  every  bye-election,  nnst  bring 
its  hllf-osurped  funcrious  to  an  end.     The  suooeaaivs 
triumphs  of  the  republicans  in  bye-electima  had  strsngth- 
ened  them  so  much  that  they  could  now  hohl  tbeic  own  ia 
the  chamber.    The  preuduit,  aware  that  hia  atienitth  was 
going,  got  rid  of  the  cabtaet  of  Dofaaro  aad  Jako  Simon, 
aad,  tmsting  to  offieid  preaaara  at  a  new  elactiMi,  hofing 
abo  to  work  oa  the  old  feara  raapecting  the  extremer  patty, 
the  "  irreconcUablei,''  took  advantage  of  an  advene  vote, 
and  after  having  in  Hay  1877  adjourned  the  chamber  for 
a  month,  eveotually  diaaolved  it  on  Jane  25,  1877.  The 
repsblicon  party  showed  e^ratHiliaaiy  pmdeaco  and  mo- 
deration under  excaesive  provocation ;  the  inflnenee  of  the 
great  jnrieta,  Dufanre  and  Gr^vy,  made  itself  felt,  neutralis- 
ing all  the  plots  of  the  reaction,  and  qnietly  prolonging  the 
crlus,  until  the  country  sould  speak;  the  **Opportonisli^* 
as  the  followers  oP  Thiers  and  OambeUa  wet*>BOW  a^kd, 
united  with  the  "irreconcilablea"  in  oppoaitioD  to  the 
"  party  of  order,"  aa  the  intriguers  of  the  throe  toartjoaaiy 
groopa,  logitimiata,  Orlaaniiti^  imperialiat^  lovid  to  caO 
themaalTea.   Ia  qnto  of  ohnmeleas  iotorfmneaa  with  d« 
eleetioBi  in  spite  ^  the  aneeemly  appeal  of  the  p^^aid^^ 
himself,  in  apits  of  threata  and  all  the  ancient  weapoaa  of 
reaction,  the  country  waa  so  decidedly  republican  that  mm 
the  death  of  Thiers  (3d  September  1877)  eoahl  not  for  tvtAtt 
moment  check  the  fortunes  of  his  perty.   His  death  perinps™"* 
even  strengthened  it,  for  he  became  the  raint  inataad  of 
being  the  leader  of  it.    His  chequered  political  career,  so 
long  past,  waa  quite  forgotten;  his  memory  waa  levered  as 
that  of  the  statesman  who  in  hia  old  age  saved  BeUott  to 
France,  brought  fteaee,  aeonred  the  payment  of  tho  war  in- 
demnity, and  relieved  the  eountry  from  tho  Oonaaa  oceo- 
pation.   All  France  felt  that  under  his  guidance  traaqailb'^ 
had  returned,  and  the  timid  middle  daaaea  had  leaned  to 
couple  prosperity  with  the  republic   And  ao  the  flectionaof 
1877  returned  a  decisive  majority  for  the  republicans,  nowTb*  i* 
beaded  by  MJf.  Qr^vy  and  Oambetta;  the  "  irTWMHwilablaa"^^^ 
were  not  strong  in  the  new  chamber;  the  reactionary  porttss 
lost  ground;  and  M.  Gr^vy  was  at  once  re-elected  pteiideat 
of  the  chamber.   Uonsequisntly,  the  marshsl  preaidrat, after 
France  had  been  deeply  agitated  by  rumours  of  a  new  «pap 
ttetaf,  and  by  ominous  moveuenta  of  troops,  at  last  pvt 
way,  and,  hoooatly  if  reloctaatly,  accepted  tlie  verdict  <l 
the  eoaotiy.   The  reactionary  "UiaiabT  at  Vliy  19' US, 
and,  after  a  new  attempt  at  a  "busineaa  miniatiy,*  a  rr- 
publican  cabinet  was  formed  at  last  (14thJ)ec«mber  1877). 
under  the  presidency  of  U.  Dufaura.    By  degrees,  ss  llui 
shameless  behaviour  of  officials  at  election  ^ter  electioa 
came  to  light,  the  bureaucracy  of  Franco  ba^lo  reaumsa 
republican  colour,  by  removals  of  reactionary  prefect^  by 
opportune  changes  of  political  viewa,  and  acquiescence  in 
the  loudly  pronounced  opinion  of  the  nation.    The  ataji 
which  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  late  Govenmei^ 
showed  signs  of  content  under  the  new.    In  the  eenats 
oii!y  did  the  three  reaetiooaiy  parties  atili  poaiiw  a^ 
power;  and  oven  there  their  nugority  waa  ao  naaU  Ikri 
they  eoold  not  venture  on  serious  revalaaee.  Th> 
Orloanisfe  Mction,  which,  though  vtcy  weak  fa  namkw^ 
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Ml  ktiU  held  thfl  twlance,  and  oonld  gin  tha  mijority  to  «ither 
.udi,  vu  timid  and  moderate,  and  aveiw  to  horoic 
measuroa.  Thnt  refoaal  to  prolong  the  criaU  hj  coiweDting 
to  a  ucood  diaaolation  of  the  chamber  of  dvpaties  garo 
tuns  (or  the  moderate  repablie  to  eonaoUdate  iti  pomn 
n»«Iactioiu  of  0th  Jonaary  1879,  in  wUeh,  according  to 
Ae  pnaent  ooDititntiDa  of  Fnnca,  one-third  of  the  unato 
hu  andeTgaiM  reflection,  have  happily  brought  that  bodjr 
iDto  harmony  with  the  chamber  of  dvpiiUea  and  the  conntrf. 
Fraah  mmowaof  trouble  had  bean  indoatrionslycircnlated; 
tiie  temper  of  Franco  is,  however,  thoroughly  tranqnil, 
and  80  decided  in  faToar  of  a  eonatttnUonal  republic,  that 
the  bopea  of  the  reactionary  partiea  hnve  all  been  fruatratod. 
mda-  It  u  alwaye  absurd  to  indalge  in  hiatorieal  prophecy  i 
■a.  lod  forecaiU  ai  to  the  future  of  France,  thanka  to  the 
quick  movement  of  opinioa,  the  general  iguoranee  of  the 
conntry  people,  the  Tehemesca  in  the  town%  the  loog  ano- 
ecarioa  of  ehanges  in  goranmonfcimdoDBatitaUoii,  moat  be 
spMnally  preearioaa.  Still,  it  ie  dear  thai,  for  a  time  at 
katt,  the  reaction,  howeTor  atrong  elaewherB,  hu  bean 
defaited  In  Fnnee ;  above  all  U  ia  clear  that  imperialiam 
has  received  a  heavy  if  not  a  fatal  blow.  This  is  no  little 
matter.  We  live  in  days  in  whtoh  the  growth  of  a  modem 
impeciiltsm,  based  on  nuga  armaments  and  destmcUve  of 
null  tt  itei,  had  become  a  standing  menace  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  world;  it  is  a  gronnd  for  hope  and  thankful- 
MH  that  Ftaaca^  the  cantnl  state  of  Eurt^  hn  definitely 
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and  ealmly  ahandaied  her  imperiolbt  traditions,  and  set  her-lMk 
self  to  live  the  temperate  life  of  a  constitutional  republic  ' 
Each  race  has  Us  own  special  function  in  the  general 
polity  of  nations ;  France  seema  called  to  lead  in  ue  pio> 
pagmoo  of  wholesome  |wUUeal  ideMk  Even  ia  her  meat 
tident  moods,  her  principles  have  been  right,  her  theories 
humane  and  nobis.  It  ia  tms  that  she  ia  deficient  in 
many  practical  gifts;  Tali|^  with  bar  haa  aver  held  a  vevy  , 
sectmaaiy  pUee ;  her  ideaa  on  economical  qoestiona  'are 
narrow,  and  in  many  points  her  aympatfaies  are  not  enlisted 
on  behalf  of  what  seems  to  na  to  be  best  Still,  her 
fveeeat  poeition  is  on  incalculable  gain  to  Europe,  and  a' 
promise  of  good  for  the  future:  Widi  France  as  a  prudent 
repnblie,  the  resistancs  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  to  arbilzary 
power  and  oraahing  anniee  will  gradually  be  strengthened ; 
and  constitntionallif^  already  developing  itaelf  throughont 
,  the  Latin  racea,  will  find  its  best  gnarantee  of  aUbility. 
Hie  movementi  of  Enn^  hav3  oftsn  taken  tbtir  rise  from 
Fiance;  tha  union  of  a  etrong  govemmant  with  a  vigorona 
national  lifa  may  also  come  to  date  from  her;  if  England 
has  strirea  to  impreaa  the  praetieal  rendering  of  her  eonati- 
tutional  principles  and  her  tongue  on  half  the  world,  Franco 
can  also  boast  that  she  has  provided  her  part  by  enunciating, 
with  the  most  admirable  dearnes*  of  speech  and  thought, 
those  general  ideas  as  to  the  relations  between  men  and\ 
man  which  lie  at  tbo  basis  of  aoj  whoteaome  aystem  ol^  ' 
goTenunenL  (a.  w.  k.) 


PART  III— FRENQH  LANOUAGE 


1  Otaffm/ikg  —French  w  thrgenoral  name  of  (be  noith- 
MTtb-westeru  gronp  of  Romanic  dialects,  the  modem  Latin 
of  northern  Guil  (carried  by  emigration  to  some  places — as 
Lower  Canada— out  of  France).  In  a  restricted  sense  it  ia 
thit  variety  of  the  Parisian  dialect  which  is  spoken  hy  the 
educated,  and  is  the  general  literary  lahguage  of  France. 
The  region  in  wbicb  the  native  language  ia  termed  French 
consists  of  the  northern  half  of  Prance  (including  Lorraine) 
and  prrts  of  Belgium  and  SwitterUnd  ;  its  boundaries  on 
the  west  are  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Celtic  dialects  of 
Brittany;  oo  tho  north-went  and  nurtli,  the  English  Channel ; 
OR  the  north-east  and  east  the  Teutonic  dialects  of  Belgium, 
Germ-iny,  and  Switzerland.  In  tiw  aouth-aast  and  sooth 
the  bonn-tary  is  to  a  great  extent  conventional  and  ill-de- 
fined, there  being  originally  no  linguiatic  break  between  the 
aoQthem  French  dialects  and  the  northern  Provenfal  dia- 
lects of  southern  Frmce,  iinrtli-westem  Italy,  ar.d  eonth- 
westem  Switzeriand.  It  is  formed  partly  by  spaces  of  in- 
termediate diilccta  (some  of  whose  features  are  French, 
others  Provenfil],  partly  by  spaces  of  roiseddialects  resnlt- 
ing  from  the  invasion  of  thu  space  by  more  northern  and 
more  southern  settlers,  partly  by  lines  wbero  the  inter- 
mediste  dialecu  have  been  suppressed  by  more  northern 
(^ncli)  and  more  southern  (Provencal)  dialects  without 
these  having  mixed.  Starting  in  the  west  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gironde,  the  boundsiy  nina  iieariy  north  aoon  after 
passing  Bordeaux ;  a  Uttls  north  of  AngouUma  it  tarns  to 
thg  east,  and  runs  in  this  direction  into  Switzerland  to  tha 
north  of  Geneva. 

IL  Extemal  HidoTf.—{a)  PUitieal.—'Bj  the  Roman 
«mqnests  the  language  of  Rome'  was  fcpread  over  the 
greater  part  of  southern  snd  western  Europe,  and  gradnally 
suppUnted  the  native  toognea.  The  language  introduced 
was  at  first  nearly  uniform  over  the  whole  empire,  Latin 
provincialisms  and  many  more  or  less  general  features  of 
the  older  Tolgar  langusgo  being  suppressed  by  the  pre- 
ponderating inflnenesof  the  educated  speech  of  the  capital 
Aa  lagiiHis  bccuna  itstionary,  as  colonies  were  formed,  and 
as  Ihs  natiTas  adopted  the  lancuagr  nf  their  cnnqnerora, 


this  language  split  np  into  local  dialecti,  tlis  diatinguiahintf 
featurea  of  which  are  due,  aa  far  as  can  be  ascertained  {jtv 
eept  to  amne  extent,  as  to  the  Tocabnlaiy^  not  to  apeakna)' 
of  different  nationalities  miatpeakiDg  Li^n,  each  with  die^ 
peculiarities  of  his  native  longoagi^  but  to  the  fact  thatk 
linguistic  ehangea,  which  are  over  occurring,  are  not  [wr-k 
fectly  uniform  over  a  large  area,  however  homogeneona  the^ 
speakers.    As  Gaul  was  not  conquered  by  Cesar  till  tht^ 
middle  of  the  first  century  before  our  era,  its  Latin  cannotj 
have  begun  to  diSer  from  that  of  Rome  till  after  that  date ; 
but  the  artificial  retention  of  claasical  Latiu  as  the  literaiyj 
and  official  language  after  the  popular  spoken  language  had' 
diverged  from  it,  often  tandera  the  chnmoton  of  Uie  eariier 
perioda  of  the  Romanic  langnagea  obaenre.  it  is,  however,  ^- 
cartain  that  the  popular  lAtin  ei  Ganl  had  become  diBiBreii-'^ 
tiatad  from  Uiat  of  central  Italy  befora  tha  Tentonic  con-* 
quest  of  Ganl.  which  was  not  completed  till  the  latter  hal^ 
of  the  5th  century ;  the  invaders  gradually  adopted  thei 
language  of  their  Core  civilised  euqects,  which  remained 
unaETected,  except  in  its  vocabulary.  Probably  by  this  time 
it  had  diverged  so  widely  from  the  artificially  preserved 
literary  language  that  it  could  no  longer  be  regarded  merely 
as  uispronounced  Latin  ;  the  Latin  documents  of  the  next 
following  centuries  coutain  many  clearly  popular  words  and 
forms,  and  tho  literary  and  popular  languages  are  disttn* 
guished  as  latina  and  romam.   The  term  galliea,  at  fiat 
denoting  the  native  Celtie  language  of  QaiD,  u  found  a^ 
plied  to  its  aopplanter  before  tha  and  of  tha  9th  cantniyf' 
and  survives  in  the  Breton  gattdc,  tlie  i^lar  term  for 
"  French."  After  the  Franks  in  Gaid  had  abandoned  their 
native  Teutonic  language,  the  term  /rancitea,  by  which  thin 
was  denoted,  came  to  be  applied  to  the  Romanic  one  they 
adopted,  and,  under  the  form  /ranfuuc,  remains  ita  native 
name  to  this  day ;  but  this  name  was  confined  to  the  Komanio 
of  northern  Ganl,  which  makes  it  probaUe  that  this,  at  ths 
ttmo  of  the  adoption  of  tho  name  /rawuea,  had  become  dia-, 
tinct  from  the  Romanic  of  southern  OauL   ^andten  ia  thn 
Teutonic  adjective  firaikuir,  which  occurs  in  Old  l-^nslish 
in  tho  form  /mcitc ;  thia  winti,  with  ita  nnlautcd  «  mm 
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a  w!th  fonowiag  i,  •orriTe*  nnder  Ute  form  Fttneh,  whicli, 
tiioagh  purely  Teutouio  in  origin  and  form,  baa  lon^  been 
ozcIufiToly  applied  to  tbe  BomaDio  language  aud  inhabi- 
tants of  OaoL  Tbe  German  name  frcauote,  with  its  accent 
on,  and  o  in,  the  -second  syllable,  comes  from  /ranfoi*,  a 
natiTe  French  form  older  than  fr^n^U,  but  later  than  the 
Early  Old  French  franeeu.  The  Scandinavian  eettleis  ou 
the  iiorth-west  coast  of  France  early  in  the  10th  century 
fpiibkly  lost  their  uttTe  ipeeeh,  which  left  no  trace  except 
m  some  conbibotaons  to  the  voeabahuy  of  the  langow 
ti^y  adopted.  The  main  feature  unee  is  the  groirth  the 
political  supremacy  of  Paris,  carrying  wiA  it  that  of  its 
dialect;  in  1639  Franeta  L  ordered  that  all  public  docu- 
ments should  be  in  Freoch  (of  Paris),  which  then  beciuBe 
tbe  official  language  of  the  whole  kiogdobi,  tliongh  it  is 
■till  foreign  to  nearly  half  its  population. 

The  conquest  of  Kngland  in  1066  by  WUliam,  duke  of 
Kormandy,  introduced  into  England,  as  the  language  of 
tbe  rulers  and  (for  a  time)  most  of  tbe  writers,  the  diiUects 
spohin  in  Normandy.  Confined  in  their  native  country  to 
definite  areas,  these  dialects,  following  their  speakers,  be- 
came mizfld  in  ^ghod,  ao  that  their  form*  were  need  to 
■ome  extent  indifferently ;  and  the  coostaot  ctnumonieation 
with  Normandy  maintained  during  several  reigns' introduced 
also  later  forms  of  Continental  Norman.  As  tbe  conquerors 
learned  the  language  of  the  conquered,  and  as  the  more 
coUured  of  the  latter  learned  that  of  the  former,  the  Nor- 
man of  England  (including  that  of  the  Englifili -speaking 
Lowlands  of  Scotland)  becimo  anglicized;  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  changes  of  the  Norman  of  France,  it  followed 
those  of  English,  The  accession  in  1154  of  Henry  IL  of 
Aojou  disturbed  the  Norman  character  of  Anglo-French, 
and  tuo  loss  of  Normandy  nnder  John  in  1304  gavd  full 
nlay  to  the  literary  importance  of  the  French  of  Paris,  many 
of  whose  forma  afterwarda  penetrated  to  England.  At  the 
game  time  English,  with  a  hiige  French  addition  to  its 
vocabulaiy,  was  steadily  recovering  :ts  supremacy,  and  is 
officially  employed  (for  the  first  time  since  tbe  Conquest) 
in  the  Proclamation  of  Ilcnry  IIL,  1258.  The  semi-arti- 
ficial rcmilt  of  this  mixture  of  Frcn'^h  of  different  dialects 
anJ  of  dilTerent  periods,  more  or  less  anglicized  according 
to  the  date  or  education  of  tho  speaker  or  writer,  is  gene- 
rally termed  "the  Anglo-Norman  dialect";  Tery  misload- 
iogly  for  a  great  part  of  its  existence,  because  while  tho 
French  of  Normandy  was  not  a  single  dialect,  the  later 
!^nch  of  England  came  from  other  French  provinces  be- 
aidos  Normandy,  and,  being  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
artificial  conditions,  was  checked  in  the  natural  development 
implied  by  the  term  "dialect"  The  disaso  of  Anglo- 
French  HS  a  natural  language  is  evidenced  by  Engliah  being 
substituted  for  it  in  legal  proceedings  in.  1362,  and  in 
ichools  in  1387 ;  bnt  law  reports  were  written  in  it  up  to 
1600,  and,  converted  into  modem  literary  French,  it  re- 
nuins  in  official  oso  for  giving  the  royal  assent  to  t>QU  of 
poiiiament 

(i)  Literary.  —Doubtless  because  the  popular  Latin  of 
Docuem  Qaal  changed  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  empire.  French  was,  of  all  tlte  Bomanic  dialects, 
the  firot  to  be  recognixed  as  a  distinct  language,  and  the 
fiiat  to  be  need  in  literature ;  and  though  tLe  oldest  speci- 
men  now  extant  is  probably  not  the  first,  it  is  coosider- 
ably  eariier  than  any  existing  documenU  of  the  allied 
langangee.  In  813  the  council  of  Tonn  ordered  certain 
homilies  to  be  translated  into  Bnstie  Roman  or  into  Ovt- 
man ;  and  in  842  Lonia  tha  Qeiman,  Cbarlea  the  Bald, 
and  their  ormiee  confirmed  their  engagements  by  taking 
ootba  In  both  langoagea  at  Strasburg.  These  have  been 
prese'rred  to  ni by  the  historian  Nithard  (who  diedin  853); 
and  though,  in  consequence  of  the  only  existing  manuscript 
(at  Bom^  being  mon  ^n  a  coutury  ktor  than  Uie  Uino 


of  the  author,  cortaih  aHecatlom  hm  oeeorred  in  the  text 
of  the  French  oath^  they  present  miatt  ardiaie  fomis  (pio> 
bably  of  North-Eastem  French)  than  any  other  docomenL 
The  next  memorials  ore  a  short  |x)em,  probably  North- 
Eastem,  on  St  Enlalia,  preserved  ui  a  manuscript  of  tbe 
lOtb  contniy  at  Valenciennes,  and  some  autograph  frag- 
ments (also  at  ValoocienDee)  of  a  homily  on  Gm  proplwt 
Jonah,  in  mixed  Latin  and  Eastern  French,  of  the  same 
period.  To  the  same  century  belong  a  poem  on  Clirist'k 
Poauoo,  apparently  in  a  mixed  (not  iiit«madiate)langnage  of 
Fronoh  and  Frovenfol.  and  one^  isobfbly  in  Sooth-Easten 
Freach.  on  St  Leger;  both  ore  presorred,  in  ^ffiBtwt 
handwritings,  in  a  HS.  at  CI«nitont.Feiiand,  wfaoie  Miibea 
liave  introduced  many  Proven^il  formn  After  the  middle 
of  the  1 1th  century  literary  remains  are  comporatavdy 
numerous;  the  chief  early  representatires  of  tGe  mam 
dialects  are  the  following,  some  of  them  preaorved  in 
several  USS.,  the  earliest  of  which,  however  (the  only  coes 
here  mentioned),  are  in  several  cases  a  generation  or  two 
later  than  the  works  tbemselvea.  In  Western  French 
ore  a  verse  life  of  St  Alexius  (Alexis),  probably  Noinai^ 
in  u  Anglo  Norflian  US.  at  HiMeaheim ;  theepie  poemof 
Boland,  possibly  also  Norman,  in  an  MS.  at  Oxfotd; 
a  Norman  verbal  translaUon  of  the  Psalms,  in  an  A--N.  US. 
also  at  Oxford;  auoUier  latorone  in  an  A.-N.  Mi3.  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  a  Norman  translation  of  tbe  Four  Booka  of  King^ 
in  a  native  IIS.  a";  Paris.  The  earliest  work  in  the  Puisian 
dialect  is  probabi}  the  Travels  of  Cbariemogne,  preserved 
in  a  late  Anglo-Norman  MS.  with  mnch^tered  forms.  In 
Eastern  French,  of  rather  later  date,*  there  are  translaUons 
of  the  Dialogues  of  Pope  Qregoty,  in  a  MS.  at  Puis,  oontain- 
ing  also  fragments  of  Gregory's  Moralities,  and  (still  latsr) 
of  some  Sermons  of  8t  Bunoid,  in  a  MS.  also  at  Puna 
From  t^e  end  of  the  1 2th  century  lituoiy  and  otteU  Awt- 
menta,  dUn  inclnding  local  eharten,  abound  in  almoA 
every  dialee^  nntil  the  growing  influence  <^  Vm»  cautd 
its  'language  to  anpersede  in  writing  tiie  other  local  ones. 
This  iniSnenco^  oecaaionally  ap[>arent  in  the  I2th  ceotniy, 
was  overpowering  in  the  16th,  when  authors,  though  often 
displaying  provincialisms,  almost  all  wrote  in  the  dialect  of 
tho  capital ;  the  last  dialect  to  lose  its  literary  independence 
was  tho  North-Eastem,  which,  being  the  Bomanic  langusja 
of  Flanders,  bad  a  political  life  of  its  own,  and  (modified 
I^irisian)  was  used  in  literature  after  1400. 

IIL  IfOenud  ffiitmy.—So  little  has  been  done  vnta 
recently,  and  so  much  remains  to  be  done,  in  tiu  edfmtilig 
investigation  of  the  sounds,  inflexions,  aud  syntax  of  the 
older  stages  and  dialects  of  French,  that  -vhat  follows  cstt- 
not  claim  to  be  more  than  a  fragmentary  sketch,  mainly 
of  the  dialects — that  which  is  now  litenity  modem  Frenchi 
and  those  which.were  imported  into  England  by  the  Nor- 
mans— in  which  Et)g1ish  readers  will  probably  take  mnst 
interest,  and  especially  of  the  features  which  explain  the 
forms  of  English  words  of  French  origin.   Dates  and 

E laces  are  only  approximationa,  and  many  statamenta  are  ' 
able  u.  be  modified  by  furthw  reseorchea;  wnrit  o*  space 
obliges  many  exceptions  and  limitations  to  the  geneial 
laws,  and  many  points  fof  hardly  ioferior  importance  to 
■  those  here  noticed,  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  primi- 
tive Latin  forms  given  are  often  not  classical  Latin  worth; 
but  derivatives  from  these;  and rcferenc*  is  generally OHids 
to  the  Middle  English  (Chaucerian)  pronnndatun  ef 
English  word^  not  the  modem. 

(a)  FnxtAtifarjr.— ThefDndamantalpartorthevocabnlsty 
of  French  is  th«  Latin  imported  into  Gaul,  the  Fnncb 
words  being  simply  the  Latin  words  themselves  Wtlh  the 
natural  changes  undergone  all  living  speech,  jr  de- 
rivatives formed  at  various  dats&  Comparatirely  few 
words  were  introduced  from  the  Celtie  langnagft  of  tho 
native  inhabiUnts  (ixt,  lieue  from  the  Celtis  war&  p'vcd 
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hf  Lattn  writan  u  bteem,  ttiim\  but  tlw  nnmb«  tdopted 
(com  the  kagugtof  Qio  Teutonic  etmqaeron  ot  Qtnl  is 
luge  (gwm  -  tMrro;  laid  -  laidh;  tAoitir  ^  iau^an'^. 
Tb«  words  mrs  imported  kt  different  periods  of  the  Teutonic 
topnouu^,  sad  coiiBeiiueatlj  show  chronological  diffiarences 
inthair»0UQd8(A«ir-Aa(a»;/ranfaMM./mAiMi;  iatvUtt 
-trebit;  ichiiu  " dina).  Small  separate  imporUtious  of 
Teutonic  words  resulted  from  the  ScandinaviMi  wttlement  iu 
France,  sQd  the  commerciitl  intercourse  with  the  Low  Germao 
nationB  oD  the  North  Sea  {fri/>fr  -  Norse  hripa ;  ehaloiqM  - 
Pntdi  tloop;  ed-Old  English  edu).  la  tho  meantime, 
as  Latin  (with  considemblB  alterations  in  pronunciation, 
vocabulary,  &e. )  costioaed  in  literary,  official,  and  eoelestas- 
ticsl  use,  the  popuhtr  langusgfl  borrowed  from  time  to  time 
various  more  or  less  alter^  dassiool  Latin  words;  and 
when  the  popular  language  came  to  be  used  in  literature, 
especially  in  that  of  the  t^iircb,  these  importations  largely 
iBcreaBed(nt7imf<<£ulAUa-mryutt((Urai;  imageua AleiM 
a  imdgitum — the  popular  fonfis  would  pn^nbly  haTo  been 
vemedtt,  main).  At  the  Benaiasanea  they  became  Taiy 
abundant,  and  have  continued  since,  stifiing  to  soma  extent 
the  developmental  power  of  the  langoage.  Imported  words, 
whether  Teutonic,  cbssical  Latin,  or  other,  often  receive 
some  modificatioD  at  their  importation,  and  always  take 
part  in  all  subsequent  natural  phonetic  changea  in  the  lan- 
t'uage  (Early  Old  French  adversaru,  Modem  French  adver- 
taiit).  Those  French  words  which  appear  to  contradict  the 
^umetie  laws  were  mostly  introduced  into  the  language 
after  the  taking  place  (in  words  already  etistbg  in  the 
hi^iuige)  of  iha  diangM  formulated  by  the  laws  in  ques- 
tion ;  compare  the  late  imported  laiquc  with  the  inherited 
2in,both  from  Latin  laieum.  In  this  and  many  other  cases 
the  language  poesestes  two  forms  of  the  some  Latin  word, 
Mte  descended  from  it,  the  other  borrowed  {ntMubU  and 
mpbUe  from  moiitem).  Some  Oriental  and  other  foreign 
wuds  were  brought  in  by  the  crusaders  (^amirat  from  amr) ; 
in  Ha  I6th  cenfairy,  wara,  royal  marriages,  and  literature 
eaosed  a  large  nnmbcr  of  Ituian  words  (teldat^toldato; 
hrawe  —  brapo;  eareiter—earatare)  to  be  introduced,  and 
many  Spanish  ones  (aUdve^aleoba;  babier—Aablar).  A 
few  words  have  been  fumislied  by  Provencal  (abeUU, 
tadaiat),  and  several  have  been  adopted  from  other  dia- 
lects into  the  French  of  Faria  iftqumr  NormoD  or  I^card 
for  tiie  Paris  Freo^  etMm-y.  German  has  contri- 
buted a  few  (Mocui  -  UocitI*;  diouermtU~tSrtr&);  and 
Rceatly  a  oonsidenible  number  have  been  imported  from 
England  {dmin,  am/ortabU,  fiirtrr).  In  Old  French,  new 
words  are  freely  formed  by  derivation,  and  to  n  less 
extent  by  compcaition;  in  Modem  Frencb^  borrowing  from 
Latin  or  other  foreign  longnages  is  the  more  usual  coarse. 
Of  the  French  words  now  obsolete  some  have  disappeared 
because  the  things  they  express  are  obsolete ;  others  have 
been  replaced  by  words  of  native  formation,  and  many  have 
been  supmeded  by  foreign  words  generally  of  literary 
origin ;  of  those  which  survive,  many  have  andergme  con- 
sidsrable  alterations  in  meaning.  A  large  number  of  Old 
French  words  and  meanings,  now  extinct  ia  the  language 
of  Paris,  itere  introduced  into  English  after  the  Norman 
Oniqaest;  and  though  some  have  perished,  many  have 
•arvived---s(iV't  from  Old  French  eatrif  (Teutonic  «frU); 
fMOMl  from  e»Mfe  OiogiahiM);  rtmember  from  revwm&rer 
(rwwmorBrw);  ekapUt  (garland)  from  ehapda  (Modem 
French  "  di^^  of  bead^) ;  appointmaU  (rendexvoos)  from 
mpoaUewunt  (now  "  aoUry").  Many  also  nirvive  in  other 
French  dialects. 

(ft)  DialteU., — ^e  history  of  the  French  language  from 
the  period  of  its  eariieet  extant'litersiy  memoiials  is  that 
of  the  dialects,  composing  iL  But  as  the  popular  notion  of 
a  dialect  as  the  q>eech  of  a  defiiuto  area,  possaesing  oertain 
peealiaritiee  confined  to  and  extending  thrao^ut  ^t  area, 
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is  far  fn»n oorieet,  U  irill  be  ad^Mble  to  drt^  QremialeBd' 
iog  diviaiona  into  **  Korniaa  dialect,"  "  Ficard  dialee^"  and 
the  like,  and  take  instead  each  important  feature  in  the 
chronological  order  (as  for  as  can  be  ascertained)  of  its 
development,  pointing  out  roughly  the  area  in  which  it  ex- 
ists, and  ita  present  state.  The  local  terms  used  are  inten 
tionally  vogue,  and  it  does  not,  for  instance,  at  all  foUcw 
that  because  "Eastern"  and  "Western"  are  used  to  denote 
the  localitiea  of  more  than  one  dialectal  feature,  the 
boundaiy  lino  between'  the  two  diviaioni  ia  the  some  in 
each  cas&  It  ia.  Indeed,  because  dialectal  differences  as 
tlicy  srise  do  not  foltuw  the  same  boundary  lines  (modt 
less  the  political  divisions  of  pluvinces),  but  cross  one 
another  to  any  extent,  that  to  speak  of  the  dialect  of  ^ 
large  area  as  an  individual  whole,  unless  that  area  is  cut 
off  by  physical  or  alien  linguistic  boundaries,  creates  only 
confusion.  Thus  the  Central  French'of  Paris,  the  ancestor 
of  classical  Modem  French,  belongs  to  tlie  South  in  having 
<^  not  ^  for  Latin  Is.  (e)  before  i  and  c;  (i^  not  i,  for  A  (c) 
before  a;  and  jrc,  n<it  w,  f or  Teutonic  w;  while  it  belmp 
to  the  in  having  of  for  earlier  et ;  and  to  the  West  lo 
liaving  ^Q0t«^for  Latin  a;  and  i,  notei,  from  Latin  jf-f  i. 
It  may  be  weU  to  note  that  Southern  FrtivA  does  not 
correspond  to  sonthera  France,  whose  native  language  is 
Provencal  "Modem  French"*  means  oidinary  educated 
Parisian  French.  , 

(c)  Phoaolo^. — TIm  history  of  Uie  sounds  of  a  langoaga 
is,  h>  a  eonudetaUe  extend  uat  of  ita  inflexiona,  which, 
no  less  than  the  body  of  a  word,  are  oompoeed  cS  lOBada. 
Tilts  fact,  and.  the  fact  that  nnconscious  changea  are  much 
moreredndble  to  law  than  conadoUt  ones,  render  the  jdkono^ 
h)gy  of  a  language  by  far  the  surest  and  widest  foundation 
for  its  dialectology,  the  importance  of  the  sound-changes 
in  this  res[>ect  depending  not  on  their  prominence^  but  on 
the  earlineas  of  their  date.  For  eeverol  centuries  after  the 
diTeigeaee  between  spoken  and  writtea  Latin,  the  history 
of  these  ohangea  hot  to  be  determined  mainly  by  leaamiin^ 
aided  by  s  little  direct  evidence  in  the  misspeUingB  of  in- 
scriptions, the  semi-popular  forms  in  glossaries,  and  the 
warnings  of  Latin  grammarians  against  VQigsritiee.  With 
the  rise  of  Bomnnic  literature  the  materials  for  tradng  the 
changes  become  abnndan^  though  as  they  do  not  give  us 
the  sounds  themselves^  but  only  their  written  representa- 
tions, much  difficulty,  and  some  uncertainty,  often  attach 
to  deciphering  the  e^eooe.  Fortunately,  early  Bomanie 
orthography^  that  of  Old  French  iododed  (for  which  see 
next  section),  was  phonetic,  as  ItaHsn  otthograt^y  still  is; 
the  alphabet  was  imperfect,  as  many  new  sounds  had  to  be 
represented  wliicb  were  not  provided,  for  in  the  Bomaa 
alphabet  from  which  it  arose,  but  writers  aimed  at  ro* 
presenting  the  sounds  they  uttered,  not  at  osiotf  a  fixed 
combino'fon  of  letters  for  each  word,  however  wy  pro- 
nounced iii 

The  characterisdcs  of  French  as  diatingniahed  from  the 
allied  languages  and  from  lAtin,  and  the  ralations  ^  ita 
sounds,  i^exions,  and  syntax  to  thoss  ol  tbs  last4mmed 
language^  belong  to  the  gmeml  subject  of  the  Rmnatiie  lan- 
guages. ItwiUbeweII,however,tomentionber«someof  the 
features  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  closely  related  Proveo- 
^■al,  and  some  in  which  it  differs.  As  to  the  Utter,  it  hss 
already  been  pointed  out  that  the  two  langsages  dide  insen- 
aibly.  into  one  another,  there  being  a  belt  of  disuGts  vhiA 
poeseae  some  of  the  featoresbf  aae&  Frsndi  andProTenfsl 
of  the  10th  century — the  esrliest  date  at  which  doonmeBts 
exist  in  both — agree  to  a  neat  extent  in  the  treatment  of 
Latin  Snsl  consonants  and  the  vowels  Dreceding  them,  a 
matter  of  great  importance  f or  )nflcxi(Hv(nnmerouB  FrenA 
examples  oocur  in  ttiia  set^ion),  (1)  They  r^ect  all  vowels, 
except  0,  of  Latin  final  (unaccented)  syllablea,  unless  pr»- 
oeded  by  certain  consooaiit  oombinatioAi  w  followed  hj  mt 
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(Iwn,  u  etonrlun^  eertab  enepbou  eunot  U  noUeed) ; 

(2)  ther  do  not  rqeet  a  umilarly  ritiuted ;  (3)  tliey  ngeet 
final  (unaccented)  m ;  (4)  they  reUio  final  t,  French  and 
Northeru  Proven^  also  agree  in  changing  Latin  d  from,  a 
labifrgnttunil  ta  a  labio-palatol  vowel ;  the  modem  Mond 
{Oennan  fi)  of  the  accented  vowel  of  French  luxe,  Frorenfal 
/wut,  etntraatiug  with  that  in  .Itdlu'  toA  Sptoiik  Ima, 
aupean  to  have  existed  before  the  eailieit  extant  docnments. 
Vba  final  vowel  lawa  genenlljr  ^pljr  to  the  anae<$ented 
vowel  preceding  the  accented  ayllable,  if  it  ii' preceded  by 
another  lyllable,  and  followed  by  a  single  conionant — matin 
{mUtStlnum),  dmioir  {dormUonxtm),  with  vowel  dropped ; 
eaiumi  {eawMbHeenm),  amuJure,  later  armiurf,  now 
krmure  {armdtdram),  with        as  Mcplained  below. 

On  the  (fthsr  hand,  French  differs  from  Froven^l: — 
(1)  in  uniformly  prewrving  (in  Early  Old  French)  Latin  final 
4,  which  is  general!/  rejected  in  Fravensal — French  aimei 
^Latin  amat),  Provanfal  ana;  tumint  {anuaU),  aman;  (2) 
in  alwajs  rejecting,  abiorlnnft  or  conioiiaatizing  the  vowel 
of  the  Inst  ayllable  but  one,  if  unaccented ;  in  Such  wuida  as 
anjfele  \oitea  apett  auplt),  the  e  after  the  ff  only  serves  to 
show  its  soft  sound — French  veiutn  {vainere,  Latin  vtAeert), 
Proveu^l  weneer,  with  accent  on  fint  syllable;  Freucli 
dc/oiufrr  (Mimfa/tiin),  Frjvencat  oramfof;  French  o^m  (dis- 
syllabic, »  -  jr  consonant,  now  huilt)^  Proven^  oli  {oltHvt)  \ 

(3)  in  changing  accented  a  not  in  position  inta  at  before 
auab  Mul  gnttur^  and  ubt  after  a  palatal,  and  elsewhere 
into  I  (Weet  French)  or  ei  (East  French),  which  develops  an 
s  before  it  when  preceded  by  a  palatal — French  main  (Latin 
•MMttm),  Provencal  man;  aiffrt  (derm),  a^re;  eU  (hlam), 
East  French  eiU,  ala;  meitii  (wudtetotem),  East  French 
moitieit,  meUat;  ^)  in  changing  a  in  unaccented  final 
•yllabln  into  the  vowel  »,  intermediate  to  a  and  e;  this 
vowel  is  written  a  in  one  or  two  of  the  older  documents, 
•Isewhera  « — ^FianchjuiM  (Latin  omd),  Frovenfal  ama; 
mimtt  (dMd«),  aaojJ'afaMt  (amat),  ima;  (5)  is  .changing 
original  cm  into  d — Frandi  or  (aurvm),  Frovenfol  avr; 
rvter  (Tentooio  ron&Ai),  latcfiar;  (6)  in  changing  general 
Romanic  S,  ften  accented  9  and  (  not  in  position,  into  W — 
French  ivhw  (tinam),  Frovenfal  veaaypnt  (fiiitim),  peL 

As  aome  of  the  dialectal  differences  were  in  existence  at 
the  date  of  the  earliest  extant  documents,  and  as  the  exist- 
ing materials,  till  the  latter  h-Uf  of  the  1 1th  century,  are 
scanty  and  of  nncertaio  locality,  the  chronological  order 
(here  adopted)  of  tite  aaitiar  adnnd  dumgea  ia  only  tentative. 

(L)  Korthera  Frenoh  has  Uk  (vtittn  totMtv  Utia  k  (e)  sod 
f  beliNe  |iaUtsl  rowel^  whm  Central  and  Sontiiem  VncDcli  hava  U 
{wrlttan  «  m  t) — Horth  Norman  and  Picard  ekirt  {dram),  iraek 
(MdUimlt  pl^ek*  iptalMm);  Parialau,  South  Hornian,  fcc,  eirt, 
Irm*.  ftadi;  lUori  th«  doaa  of  the  Eariv  OU  French  period  {I2th 
eantary)  It  toaaa  Its  initial  conaonant,  ana  the  mant  bapnened  to  Uh 
a  ocBtuiy  «r  two  later;  with  thia  chaoga  the  old  diatinction  ia 
maintained— Modem  Gnamaar  and  Picard  ehir*.  Hodani  Picaid 
rUeh*  (Ea  erdlaaiy  llodarn  Fnoeh  spetlingt;  naual  French  eiri, 
ptaet.  Euliah,  having  bomwad  fran  Honh  and  Soath  Hcnnaa' 
(smI  htar  Parisian),  has  fnataoeas  of  both  M  a»d  a,  ths  Idnwr  U 
eonpaiBtinly  small  rninhar— eUitt  (Hedsm  Ftaneh  ciNotia- 
<n  taenUmm),  rniOdua*  {4amon,  teUttnam) ;  eUg  (ctM,  tMUUem\ 
pbaa.  (l)InttislTentOBlewU  retained  in  tts  north-east  and  along 
the  north  cahat ;  alaawhere,  as  la  the  othw  Bomaaee  languages,  g 
was  prslwd— PIcani,  lie.,  letvuU  (Teutonio  wania),  vmrt  itetrmU 
fteiaan,  fcc,  jfuarda,  gtum.  In  the  IStb  oantnry  the  a  or  ■«  or 
ffH  droiiiird,  Kiving  tlia  HoJem  French  ponit,  wm(with  ^-f); 
w  remaina  in  PiMrd  and  Walloon,  bnt  in  North  Nbrmandy  it 
faecomei  v— Uoderp  Ouenuey  vdao't,  Walloon  wonm.  Modern  French 
gata*  (Teotoalo  Hoam).   Ea^iah  has  both  fono*^  aometireca  in 

?orda  ori^nally  the  laaiai  vagt  and  ma  (Modem  French  fog*. 
Mtonic  HuA);  \oarde»  and  fNonftaa  {garikn,  wtrdi*t).  (S.) 
I«da  h  aflar  accented  a  in  the  imperfect' of  the  fiist  cotiJagstioB, 
wUek  bwMiisa  m  la  Kaalain  Tmch,  in  Vrestem  French  farther 
■angaa  to  w,  aad,foma  the  diphthong  4u  with  the  precodtng 
«B«d— Kamsa  wwm  {omOcm),  pgrtmU  (|m-f4&a0;  Btugondiaa 
Mca^  jMrtnwf.  Bm  ia  atill  retaiiiad  in  soau  pUoas,  bnt  gSDe- 
xsltr  tin  imparfaet  of  tba  fint  conjagatioa.  U  aadmllatod  to  that 
«r  ihaathan-tfMaj^Ulu  Me8(UW^  m  The  pslstallisHwi 
•C areiy  than  axistiagJk sad f<bo(d>wteaMlewad  ly  a,^eti^ 


after  having  eaosad  tbs  davetemsat  of  f  balare  the  a  (Bast  Piaadi 
•0  derlTsd  mm  aaotin  poaitM&i  'la  rtaadunad  ia  Im  north,  tfe 
conaonaala  ratnming  te  ordinary  k  or  9,  while  In  the  centra  and 
aonth  they  are  aHibjlatad  to  or  North  Kotnau  and 
Picaiil-cB«Mn-  (tafUAn),  kier  UMnm),  opm  (owmmOi  olitij-  (Ten- 
tonle  AiMlm),  tfiktt  n^toua  wft+OfiMi  fBl{|iiil(M«}. 
(fiotn  Tautonlo  fonf);  Sonth  Kemsn  and  Farldaa  tkaatr,  Mtr, 
ekm.*»Mtir,Siuekel,Jat,Jardt»,  PiobahlyiB  the  l<lh  tentnty 
tba  inittal.  conaonant  of  Uk,  dA  diaappeand,  givlBg  the  modraa 
French  tkaier,  jardin  with  cA=ait  and  i'=«A  ;  hqt  ttk  ia  ictaiixd 
in  Vslloon,  aait.ifdt  ia  Lonaina.  The  Northera  forma  anrMn  — 
Modern  Oaemaey  eqe/iUr,  gantin ;  Picard  taeker.  gar^*.  Eogljah 
peaatMea  anmarona  esampfea  of  both  forma,  aemetimea  ia  i^ded 
woida— ooteA and «Ar<Wj.  v^idxt,  tackne;  aartlni,  jmmditt  ijatmimi, 
itmn  ffolbamm).  ,  (S.^TOfXatinacceDtManot  in  pAaitioiv  Wcatati 
French  naoaUy  has  i,  Eaalen  French  ti,  both  of  which  take  Mt 
before  them  when  a  tialatal  firaccdea— Nonnan  and  Parltfas  ki' 
(jMrm),  oia  (aiufWb);  Lonaina  jfeir,  oUk.  In  the  17th  and  IIU 
centnriea  clcaeJchangad  Commb  L  aicapt  when  final  or  bdbrsaiUsBt 
coasoaaat— aswr  (oaiAuaifiiow.haTing*,  a^iur  (amdM)  istaidBS^. 
English  ahowa  the  Waiteni'doae  i—peer  (Uodan  French  mir,  QA 
French ^mt).  cAi'^(eA{/',  dHMitl;  Hid Jta  Hij^  German  Ih*  Eoatcra <f 
^~-Ume%r  (Modem  neacb  romA*,  Fatuur,  la  n«rB.LattB  nan) 

gL)  Ijatin  accented*  not  In  poaitioii,  wheait  came  to  La  follovcd  ia 
Id  French  by  i,  nnilca  with  thiatto  tbnKi  in  the  Weatera  dialect^ 
while  the  Eaatera  have  the  dinhtho)iff  «t— Picard,  Norman,  and  Pu- 
isian  pir*  {i'efor),vit(peetiuy,  Bnignnaian jMfra,  Mi't.  'Tlia  divtinetiim 
ia  atul  ]>reaerTe<r — ILodem  French  pirt,  pit ;  Hodem  Bntgnndian 
peii%,  prii  Eagliah  worda  diow  alvava  1 — pnot  {ptit,  pr<lmm\ 
tpUt  {i^ftt,  dlQiRdUM).  -  (7.)  The  nasalimticui  of  rowcla  folknnd 
by  s  naial  conaonant  «J  net  takanlacA  almnltaneoaaly  with  all  the 
vowelfc  ^'and  e  before  k  (gultutu  11,'aa  in  n»g),  fl  (iialaul  a),  a, 
and  m  wen  naaat  in  tlie  lltn  eontnry,  luch  wnnla  ai  taut  (AtfUHH} 
and  gtKt  {stnUm)  forraitig  in*  the  Alexia  aaaoiiancot  to  themselve*, 
distinct  from  the  aaaonancc*  with  a  and  t  before  nott-nasai  em- 
aonant*.  In  the  Rolaud  vwbretfimLn,  vmbram)  and  calcAd  {tomekc, 
eelloMt)^  JUr  (J^ruw).  and  cftiou  dit  (diduin)  and  tnd 

{vliit),  teinlt  (eiAcfani)  and  teie  (roi«,  tiaui),  4rvH  (Teutonic  krt») 
and  /u(  (/nil)  aaaonata  freely,  thoui^  o{u)  before  naaala  ibews  a 
tendency  to  a«[MtrBtion.  .  The  naaatiiation  of '<  and  u  (aModoa 
French  «)  did  not  take  place  till  the  19th  centnry  ;^aad  ia  all  cases 
the  loai  of  the  following  naial  Conaonant  is  ^aite  modern,  tba  eUar 
nronnneiation  of  tatU,  ombre  being  tifid.-di'ilirf,  not  as  now  U,  <Mt. 
The  naaalizatioa  took  plaee  whmer  the  nasal  Auaonsiit  via  ac 
waa  not  followed  Igr  a  VowsL  fimmi  OAataoM),  kamieur  (iksNAvM) 
being  pTonoanoad  with  naaal  vewcU  in  the  ftiat  nllable  till  alttr  the 
16th  oentniy,  aa  indicated  by  the  JoabHog  of  Uio  noaol  conaonant 
in  the  ipelling,  and  by  the  phonclte  chiuigB  iin/tmtiie  and  other 
words)  next  to  be  meniionnl.  l^igliah  gracmlly  haa  an  (nowoftet 
reduced  to  a)  for  Old  French  d-^^utU  (raiUcr,  t4HHdre\  bnnji 
((anirf,  (t)  Celtic).  (8.)  The  aKimilation  of  I  (naaal  «}  to  *  (naaaJ  «) 
did  not  Mgin  till  the-middls  of  the  llth  centnry,  and  ia  not  yat 
nuirereal  in  France, 'though  generally  a  ceutary  later.  In  the 
Alexia  naaal  a  (aa  in  lofit}  b  neTcr, confounded  with  itaaal  e  (as  is 
ginl)  in  tba  aiaonancea,  uiongh  the  coiiriit  (a  ceatnry  laler)  oftea 
writaa  a  for  naaal  a  In  nnseeantad  sylwUc^  as  ia  vmfiuU  <n(fral, 
it^/antem);  in  the  Bolsad  thara.ara  aarcral  easaa  of  nlxUne  la  Oe 
aaaonane^  ftttt,  for  inatano^  occurring  in  aat  atanrse,  lant  >a  ant 
onea.  Ifngliah  has  aeveral  word*  with  «  f or  a  before  nasals— mk 
(ra»g,  Old  French  rmc,  Teutotfie  kriiga), pant^iptitttc. pliudUtm); 
bnt  the  m^ori^  ahow  t—aUtr  (emrer,  inlrdrt),  JUam  (jfnwaw. 
Old  French  Jttmt,  pUtbottmttim'i,  The  diatinction  i«  atill  jireiiemd 
in  the  Konnan  ofGncmaey,  where  M  and  m,thoiigh  both  naaal, 
have  dillisreat  aonnds— UMftfrr  (loNaer,  laAtcdrt),  but  mifUrie  (UU 
■French  mnUtrit,  from  tnen/trl).  (9.)  The  leas  of  or  rather  t,  be- 
fm  veieod  conaonaats  began  early,  «  being  often  omitted  or  wrongly 
Inaartad  in  13tk  century  H8S.— KarileatOld  Fraich  math  (uMa. 
ckIvn*),  aWr*  (rt»HM);  Modem  French  miU,  eidrt.  In  Engli^ 
it  haa  avarywhera  diaappeared— mdIi;  lidtr;  ainpt  in  two  word^ 
whet*  It  amara,  aa  oecaeienally  in  OU  Fraautui— mmUI*  (aiifar, 
mUaitSrtl  ntdlar  {%^IU»r,  OU  Ftenck-alae  mdUr,  m^piUrimay 
The  loa*  of  a  before  volocleaa  oonsousnts  («m\A  f  \  b  about  tve 
cantnriea  later,  and  it  Js  not  nnivereal  cveo  in  l>ariidaB — Early  <M 
Fianeh  fnU  (/Uom),  aaiiHier  (aeOMriMMti  Modem  French  fiti, 
ieugtr,  but  tntrtr  (ntMrv}.  In  the  north-eSat  ■  belen  1  ia  atill 
retained- Wa]louncA<itaj(eUtaiM,a«CeU«m).j(eat(/b).  -  En^iah 
shows  t  rmUrlv— /ea«(,  cajinre.  (10.>  Mediia  dA  (airfttA,  as  in 
Um),  and  final  fk  from  Latin  I  or  i  between  vowels,  do  not  bagia 
to  diamiear  till  tba  latUr  half  of  tba  llth  esntwy.  In  Millie 
Proich^lUS.  A  Is  generally  writtsa  <L  sad  Ik  writtsa  f;  bat  the 
Oarmsn  scrfbs  61  tCe  Oaths  writes  otVaAa  (a<rMaM>,  saAMW 
(Greek  teMaadfiaOM);  and  the  Engliah  one  ef  the  Alexis  cwrtwHa 
(cmMUom),  Ulktl  (teiutdfwM),  and^that  of  CaubtMga  Pesllsr 
ivtleU  aOHiUaUm).  Hadial  4k  oftea  dnms  avea  ia  the  la«- 
aamad  1188.,  and  aeoa  dismasts;  the  sobs  w  tm  tat  laal  tk  ia 
Wcotsn  FnaA-Uodmneaeh  Mr*^  leal  Bat  in  Xost« 
rtwMh  final  tt,  te  whlek  Utin  I  balwsoB  vaweb  had  rnMlF  hMB 
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nAtobi  thraoglt  4  aai  <tk,  tpp&nrin  th«  ISth  watoir  »d  latar  u 
t,  rirnniog  on  onUnary  PRneh  flul  i — Picuxl  ud  Bargnndi*n 
ptekut  (jMMtttiM),  apet<)l  (ajipaUdfuM),  In  Wwtera  Fnneli  tome 
Anal  (iU  van  wrad  hjr  faMOg  cbaaged  to  /*— Uodern  Fnneh  «iV 
(flUat],  awi/tffbaolcta.  MarfMm).  £wliah  iiaa  one  «r  tvo  inttaaees 
of  ftaal  Ik,  BOM  of  auiUal  rfk-^W*  {A^.  Uiddlo  EagUah 

(dkoril^  MriUbM),  drv/ (CU  Fimnok  dru,  Twloaia  rfrAO; 
MMcilljr  Um  MBaona&t  ii  lott— cmmlry,  <k«ray.  Uiddla  Hi^ 
QanMB  dMwa  Um  Zaatera  Fnfiek  uul  enuooaM— ngrw'ttett 
^lerafO^  wMUOUmm).  (11.)  r  from  Latin  fljul  ^  If  is  an  Old 
PrMMh  nnacccntsd  ■jrllablB,  bcgiiu  to  dlnppoar  In  tht  Koland, 
when  loniotimH  oiuut  <anMO>  (omatinm  mdm,  to  raqmrad  bv 
tb*  mem,  aad  teem  dropa  iu  all  dUlecta.  Tha  lUodera  Fiench 
I  of  mm«-t-il  and  umilar  forma  u  an  analogiuat  tniertion  from 
■ach  foniw  u  dort-il  {dormit),  whtm  th«  f  faaa  alwaya  exUtad. 
<13-)  The  cbangB  of  i1m  diphlhonc  tdla  U  and  aftemaitla  to  M 
(tb*  donbling  ladieatat  kuth)  bad 'not  talwB  placo  in  tbe  earUaat 
j^Bch  doctimoat%  worda  With  ai  awoiiaUuK  onlj  «n  wonla  with  a ; 
la  tha  KoUnd  anck  waonaBi'W  oocnr,  but  tluiaa  of  faf  on  i  nn  men 
ftiqnait-Vbfrf  {^terA  anonalltig  on  foratbt  {jiatreialer)  and  on 
4dtt  UMUy,  and  «m  MS.  (haH  t  eantnrjr  latar  than  tho  imero) 
atoaallr  baa  tt  and  •  for  a<— reeMmd  lTteUmal\  it*/trt  {di^acm), 
tha  lattar  agraaing  with  the  Uodeni  Prancb  eound.  Befon  naaala 
{ai  In  Mm=Umm)  and  iJ  (at  in  va^-patituM),  ai  remained  a 
di^tboDg  to  tbe  19th  eaatnrx,  ming  apparently  tl,  wlion  fdio 
i&  thik  aitaatioa  It  haa  followed.  Eagluh  ahowa  tU  regularly  beforo 
naaaUand  wh«n  final,  and  to  a  few  other  worda— nu'it  (aofft,  ednwH), 
jMy  (pajftr,  pdein),  teait,  {yuMtr,  Tentonio  tewAUH);  but  bafore 
moat  eonaonanta  it  haa  nioidl;  U — jxaca  {^U,  jxlocm),  /tat  fjait, 
fadum).  (IS.) Tha  lorn  or  tnoapoaition  of  i*  (—y-conaonaat)  follow* 
tha  conaonant  ending  an  aooented  ajr liable  dm;! na  in  the  IZth 
aaatiUT— Bartjr  Old  French  glort*  igleriam),  atudit  'j(im(i'«m),  ofw 
<a(NtM):  Uodera  French  gloirt,  Miuh,  hviU.  Encliib  aomotimea 
ahewa  tha  earlier  form—otoY,  ttttdj//  aoraetimea  the  later— ((otMr 
{iMuUrt,  Earlr  Old  Frencli  tlenrtt,  dMrium),  otf  {huOty  <14.)  Tho 
TocaUatlon  of  I  ptocaded  hy  a  rowel  and  fallowed  by  a  conao&ant 
baeeotee  hequat  at  tlia  and  of  tha  12th  centtuy ;  whvn  preceded  bv 
^an  I,  an  «  deval0|>ad  before  the  I  while  thia  waa  a  oontonant— Ilth 
oanttny  wla*  (aoln),  MM  IbdlUaiem),  aeUer  {tolblirti;  Modem 
Ftanch  tuua,  btaatt,  mwder.  In  I'arialan,  final  il  followed  tho  fata 
of  If  before  a  conaonant,  boooitilng  the  trijilithong  ian,  but  In  Kor< 
man  tha  rocalUatlon  did  not  take  plac^  and  the  '  waa  aflM^anla 
rtjactad —  Modem  French  mittcMt,  Uodem  Gnvrnaey  rttui  (rlcf- 
tmmmy  ^"g*'*''  wonla  of  Fnuch  origin  aomeUum  show  I  before 
»  MMUonant,  bat  tiie  gancral  form  to  ■  awtW  {^Aaudtr,  axaliddrt). 
Flatter  ((knUUr,  Tentonk  ITalAarOi  aoMM,  laatiiy.  aorfn*.  Fbal 
«f  la  hapt— wa/  (mom,  WMImn),  mal  (tMao,  ^giUim).  (IB.)  In 
the  eaat  and  cantn  H  chaiigaa  to  while  the  oldur  aouml  to 
retained  in  the  north-weat  and  weat— Mormao  ettrxit  (Uroil, 
Mrtetum),  prn*  {proU,  yratdam),  ISth  oentury  Picard,  Pariaian, 
ke.  tttroit,  proU.  Rat  the  oarlicat  (lOlh  oontu^)  aneoimena  of  the 
lattar  group  of  dialaeta  ban  H—pUier  (pl9t»r,  pHttrw)  Kalalto, 
rntOnm  {mtUraiL  mHUrt  JMmt)  Jouk  Pariaiu  *i.  whether 
from  «f  or  from  Old  FiMub  ii,  M,  haeamv  In  tha  16\h  oautniy 
Ml  (moIUngB  with  aw  or  of  an  not  oaeomiuon— mfreiMr  for 
■frefr,  wtMUSrimm),  and  In  tha  foOowtnit  1«  Mttaln  worda,  i,  new 
written  ai—/ramfai»,  MMoKrc,  lTV»fiviiatk{fiiMUiU,JMik»ettM), 
teaefifta  leUHtidn.  titgniftn);  whan  It  did  not  nndcrgo  the  latter 
dMDge  it  to  now  ma  or  m — iwf  {fri,  Hg$Mh  mbe  (erwd,  crton). 
Before  naaala  and  palatal  I,  (now^J)  waa  kept— (nAta), 
«rill*  l9(fild\,  and*it  eTetrwhere*  aurvivea  nnlabialiiod  in  UodEm 
M«man— Onemaey  {itaile.  Mia)  with  J,  arrfaoi'r,  afruai)  with  i. 
XngUah  abowa  generally  ti  (or  at)  for  original  ei~ttrait  {atrtit\ 
prtf  (jnvw);  but  tn  ae\cral  worda  the  later  Paruian  oi — my  (urn, 
friMum),  loyof  (Ie««^  UgOUm).  (16.)  Tbe  aplitting  of  tho  Towrl- 
aonnd  from  acccntod  Latin  <  or  «  not  in  poaition,  npreecntod  In  Old 
Fraaeh  by  »  and  w  indifTerently,  into  m,  o  (before  naaato),  and  (H 

«ta  tottar  at  fint  a  diphlhong,  now— Garman  to  nnlutowa  to 
aatam  Frooch  till  the  -12th  eentuiy,  ^  to  not  genend  In  tbe 
aaat.  Um  aonnd  in  lllh  cantutr  Hoimau  waa  mock  nearer  to.ti 
(Madam  Frau-h,  on)  than  to  4  (Hodem  French  Si,  na  tlw  wofdx 
Mnowtd|t9  Eagilah  abow  kh  (at  firat  written  v,  afterranU  ev  or 
mOt  Barer  46;  Mt  waa  [irolAbly  not  quite  »,  nt  Modem  Nonnan 
ibowa  tha  aame  qdittitig  of  tlio  aonnd  oa  Paruian.  Esontploa  are 
—Early  Old  Pnncb  e*poic  or  tMpiae  (nidHJom),  nom  or  Hfim  [nOmai), 
for  nt  Jlur  {JtSrtm);  Uodom  Frrnul]  ^uoiur,  Mout,  Jkur;  Modem 
Gnanuey  fouU  {gtuuh,  ^uUm),  moKi,/tUtir.  Modem  n«anl  alao 
dtowa  N,  which  to  tlie  iwgular  amind  hnfoN  <h~-fio»r ;  but  Hodi-m 
Borsundlan  often  Vcopa  mt  origfaial  Old  Fronch  tf— ^  (ruu*,  x6t), 
EneUab  abowr  aluMot  'alwaya  vk— jpouie,  ttoua,  'fiinteer  (Early 
Middla  En^liah  witft,  Mm,  /vrt;  hut  ntpliew  witli  (vwu. 
wpMam).  .m.)  Tha  loaa  of  tbe  w  (or  w)  of  datca  f^m 
tlH  and  VM  1  alh •century— Old  French  q^taH  (^pnrtiuN),  ^nitirr 
(faiadrv)  with  7M=tw,  Modem  Freoch.  fuort,  fu-Utct  with  q\% 
=i.  In  Walloon  the  w  to  pieaerrcd— cowdr  (ricari},  cHftter;  aa 
hUwaa^ia  EDgHah— MorftfHfl.  Tha  w  ef.^  aasau  to  bara 
km  loH  iiMhir  m/S^.  Havtag  ahnpU  p  ghga  (tout,  oUar 


Tentonif  mk4*),  putm  (pib*.  Tentmla  wIm).  (18.) 
ohangtf  of  tha  diphthong     to  «>n  did  not  taka  plaea  tQl  after  the 
ISth  century,  aneh  wordi  aa  \A9d^*wm\  aaaonatlng  In  th« 

Bolaud  Oh /or!  (/ortm);  and  did  not  occur  in  ncardyrwhan  to 
became  ait  ■obm*  ftom  older  (Aua,  Mi  (eout^  eoIU*)  oolndding  with 
emu  from  eolt  (ekaudt.  eofW*}.  Eagliah  kaiM  t«  dtotinet  fkt« 
MN— wiift'for  aaul  (Uodan  Fnneh  ivAa,  asMbMi),  aeder  (aowf^, 
foItfOn).  (19^)  Tha  dmm  of  tha  diuhthooa;  U  to  aimida  to 
igpodaUy  Aagh>-H«iB»i  U  Old  Fnaek  of  tba  CMOlnant  Ihtaa 
Huda  never  rinrme,  in  Aat  of  Engtoad  tbay  eonatantly  do,  and 
Engliah  worda  abow,  with  rare  ezcaptiona,  the  (tmnia  vowel— jlma 
(Old  French  jtert,  /true),  Od^  (Mtf,  cajniO.  wtlh  ^-«f ;  hut 
paiMier  (panUr,  panSriwm,).  At  tha  beginning  ut  tha  nodom 
period,  Parlaian  dropped  the  1  of  i«  when  pnceded  by  A  tni~«krf, 
aM^(OId  Fnnch  ure^r,  dibratfrt);  elaawhm  (except  in  veru) 
U  to  ntalnad— ^  [ftrwa\  pUU  {pietdUm).  Hodetn  Guanaqr 
ntalna  tt  after  tk—ap'rehitr  {oppraAer,  Mbrq^fdra).  (SO.)  Some 
of  the  Uodant  Freaoh  chansea  hare  found  thair  plaota  vnder  older 
one* ;  thcao  remainf ug  to  ha  noticed  are  ao  recent  that  EagjUi 
cxamplea  of  the  ehlor  lonna  an  anpeiflnoua.  In  the  ICth  oentnry 
tho  dij^ihthoBg  M  ohanged  to  oo  and  then  to  4,  Ita  praaent  aeuitd, 
rendenng,  for  iuataooe,  kmiw  (Old  French  atab,  male*)  identical 
with  vwl*  (Mdtt&i).  The  ou  of  eaw  nDdcr«ent  the  aarae  change, 
bat  ita  t  waa  atill  aounded  at  »  (the  «  of  fue);  in  the  next  eentnrr 
thto  waa  dropped,  making  watu-  (Old  Fnoch  c*I(,  viiaOt)  identkd 
with  oaw  (vaU,  eolA).  (SI.)  A  mon  general  and  very  important 
change  began  much  earlier  than  the  bat:  thto  to  fli'e  loai  oi  many 
final  oonaonaali.  In  Early  Old  French  every  conaonant  wai  pro- 
nonnoed  aa  written ;  by  d^reea  many  of  them  dlaappeared  wben 
followed  by  another  con^Miant,  whetha-  in  tbe  nna  word  (In  wUdi 
oaaa  they  wen  puerallv  omitted  In  writing)  or  in  n  Io1I«wIm  aiM. 
Tlito  waa  tho  atato  of  thinga  In  tha  l«th  centny J  thoaa  finaT  m* 
aonanta  which  an  ttsaallV  aibnt  in  Uodem  French  ware  atfll 
aonaded,  if  hefon  a  rowel  or  at  the  end  of  a  aentence  or  a  line  of 
poetry,  bvt  generally  not  elaewbere.  Thna  a  large  number  of 
French  worda  had  ttro  forma;  the  Old  Frcoch  Art  appeared  at  /tr 
(thoDgh  atiil  written /ori)  befon  a  conaonant,  elaewbere.  At  a 
later  period  final  conaonanta  wen  loot  (with  certain  ttxceptiona) 
whdD  tbe  word  etood  at  tbe  end  of  a  aentence  or  of  a  line  noetiy; 
but  they  err  genenllr  kept  when  fdlowad  by  a  word  be^nnlng 
with  a  roweL  (12.)  A  atlil  Utercbanm  to  the  MnenI  loai  of  the 
rowel  (written  «}  of  unaccented  final  arllablaa ;  tlua  rowel  preaerred 
in  the  ISIh  century  the  aonnd  ».  which  it  anpean  to  hare  had  In 
Early  Old  Frenoh.  In  later  Angto-Norman  nnal  •  (like  orery  otlur 
aound)  waa  bvatad  axaetlr  at  the  ■ame  aonnd  in  Middle  Xn^Mii 
that  la.  It  oama  to  be  omitted* or  ratained  at  plearare,  and  fi  tta 
IStk  ceulunrdiaappeared.  In  Old  French  the  luaa  of  filial  •  to  eon- 
fined  to  a  few  worda  and  Ibnna ;  tha  10th  century  mmiet  {taplbot 
for  tapiibeUi  became  in  the  Uth  aabrO,  and  ore  (ml  AAvm),  ab 
(illam)  duvrlon  tho  abbnriated  or,  ai.  In  the  IStb  oentuiy  »  befon 
a  Towcl  generally  diaannean — Hdr.OIdFnncb  MArr(indMr«m);  and 
ill  the  ISth,  though  atilt  written,  »  after  an  naaecentcd  rowel,  and  In 
thp  ayllable  nt  after  a  vowel,  doea  the  aame— ariHtiMNi;  OU  Frtnoh 
irraUwini  (rMed  maate):  owfmf  two  ayllaUca,  aa  now  (avafntO, 
in  Old  Pnncb  three, aylUblee  (aa  ikrMiaMty  Tbeae  phaBoaana 
occur  much  earlier  in  the  aariicijMd  F^cb  of  Cni^na^ldth  oan* 
tni^  ntwyiU  fOld  Fnnch  artHiuy  But  the  nnlreraal  loaa  of  llnal  4l 
which  haa  clipL)rd  a  ayllnble  from  half  tha  Frcnok  Tocabolarr,  dU 
not  take  place  till  the  18th  century,  after  the  general  loaa  of  Ana] 
conaoaanta ;  /art  and/oria,  dtotingi^ed  at  tbe  etui  <4  a  aentence 
or  line  In  the  Iftlb  century  u/M  and^Me,  nmain  dtotincuiabed, 
hut  ut/br  oiid/M.  The  metre  of  poetry  to  atlll  cenatmctod  en  tba 
obablcU  ]ironuuctotion,*wbith  iaevcn  revived  in  ain^g;  "dlte^ 
U  Jeune  belle,"  actually  four  afllabli'a  (ifiJ;  Ut'iJum  tSl),  to  con- 
lidered  aa  aeven,  fitted  with  muaio  aecordiuKly,  and  anng  to  fit  tha 
muwt  (tlit*,  la  thmw-^U).  (SS.)  In  Old  French,  aa  In  tha  other 
fiomanie  lugnagM,  titt  atraaa  (force,  accents  to  on.  the  oyllahla 
which  waaacoentod  iu  Ijatlii  oompara  the  treatment  ^tbraeoented 
and  nnaooantad  vowcla  in  laM,  amit,  dving  Un,  dfaif,  jtnd  In 
lotrftMM,  amUlib  giving  lorAt,  awtis,  the  accented  voma  beit« 
thoaa 'wbiek  riiyine  or  aaaenate.  At  preacat,  atrme  "in  Fteieb  fi 
mncb  lea*  marked  than  in  Endtoh^  Oenoan,  or  Italian,  and  to  to  a 
rcrtain  extent  rariahle ;  which  to  partly  the  reaaon  why  moat  native 
>'rviit:li  acholan  find  no  dIBIculty  in  malDtaiDlng  that  the  atreia  In 
lirins  Modem  Fnnch  to  <a  tha  aame  ayllable  aa'  In  Old  French. 
The  Ubt  that  atreaa  in  the  Fnnch  of  to-dav  to  iadapeodent  of  length 
(quenlitt)  and  pitch  (tone)  largely  aida  tne  eonluaion ;  for  tbongh 
the  final  and  originally  accontd  ayllable  (not  conntiBg  the  alleai « 
na  a  ayllabto)  to  no«;  cenemlly  prononnelid  iflth  lea*  loroe,  it  rery 
often  haa  a  lon^  .vowd  with  raiard  pitok  In  actual  proBonciattan 
the  jief  atraa  la  nauaUy  on  tha  firat  ayllable  (cenntiBg  aeoordlng 
to  the  aosnda,  not  the  apellingl,  but  in  many  polyayllablei  It  to  ou 
the  laat  but  one ;  thna  in  coiUioa  the  accentM  (otrong)  ayllaUo  to 
eau,  in  eeeaiion  It  to  w.  Poetry  to.  atill  nritten'  acootding  to  the 
ori^hat  plac*  of  the  airraa;  tbe  lliymeHTllahlaa  of  larrtM,  mlmm 
an  atill  ran  and  wm,  which  when  eat  to  naaio  raoeira  an  msmImI 
(atnmg)  Mta^  and  m  mag  aneordlngly,  Ibe^h  In  i^ib  tho  Ji 
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 ftllj  hm  tin  prineiptl  rtma   In  IM^H  poetrr,  u 

jhed  noro  nnging,  tha  modern  prannndttimi  fi  oicd,  eoth 
ms  to  the  !>«>  of  ttk«  Anal »  uid  tha  di^MMuat  of  tha  eticM,  tho 
ranlt  being  thftt  the  theontiod  tn«t»  lu  which  the  poetrj  ii 
written  diMppeK*.  {%*■)  la  certain  cues  Moeuted  Towek  were 
lengthened  in  Old  Fmoh,  »  befwe  a  lo«t  f :  thii  ivu  ind{nt«d  in 
the  16th  centnrr  hj  •  circunflex— Mb,  Old  Trench  bnU  {btttiam), 
4m,  Old  Krencn  cmnw  (oM^ma).  The  tune  ocenmd  in  the  plond^f 
Bunv  nooni,  when  •  consonant  wu  lost  before  the  *  of  the  ilezion; 
thm  ringnhr  eoe  with  ihort  Towel,  plural  eoi  with  long.  The 
nluil  eoi,  though  nwlt  eoqt  fautead  of  «tf  <=Mtf},  U  etiU  wmetimee 
to  be  heard,  bnt^  like  other  eimilar  onn^  ia  cnieMUr  ref»«hioned 
after  the  nngolar,  becoming  kik.  In  preaant Trench,  except  when 
a  difTerence  of  qnality  has  lenlted,  as  in  dUa  (Old  Trench  toite, 
eo^am)  with  S  and  totU  {Old  French  cete)  with  b,  ahort  and  long 
Towela  senerallr  ran  together,  quaatitj  being  now  Tariabia  and 
niwniaiai  bat  at  the  b^tulng  ^  t>>i>  omtarj  the  Earir  Itadam 
jlitinetlou  ^ipear  to  hare  been  generallT  ptMornL 

(i)  OrAoffrajAj/. — The  biatory  of  Freocli  ipellingt  u 
biMd  on  tut  of  Fkoncli  minds;  as  alreadr  stat«d,  the 
former  (apart  from  a  few  Latuums  in  the  earliest  docu- 
ments) for  seTeral  centuries  fftithfollj  followed  the  Utter. 
Wben  the  popular  Latin  of  Oaol  vru  first  written,  its 
Bounds  were  represented  by  the  letters  of  the  Roman 
alphabet;  bat  thwe  were  emplojred,  not  in  the  values  they 
bad  in  the  time  of  C»sar,  but  in  those  thoy  had  acquired 
in  consequence  of  the  phonetic  chaogea  that  had  mean- 
time taken  place.  Thus,  as  the  Latin  sound  «  had  become 
S  (due  o)  and  tl  had  become  jr  (Freoeh  «,  German  H),  the 
letter  u  was  used  sometimes  to  denote  the  aonnd  6,  some- 
times the  aoBfid  jr;  as  Latin  i  (written  c)  had  become 
tA  ot  ti,  according  to  dialect,  before  e  and  e  was  used 
to  rqiresant  those  aouads  as  well  as  that  of  I.  Tho  chief 
features  of  early  French  orthography  (apart  from  the 
speciaUtiea  of  individual  MSS.,  especially  the  earliest)  are 
l&ecefora  these: — e  stood  for  k  and  t$h  oc  ti;  d  for  a  and 
A(s(AfA);  efor  J^^andv;  jr for ^ and ifsA;  Awas often 
written  ia  words  of  Latin  origin  where  not  sonnded;  « 
itood  for  ^  y  consonant  and  dth;  o  tor  6  (Anglo-Nonnno 
«)  and  d;  t  for  s  and  >;  t  for  t  and  th;  «  («}  for  6  (Anglo- 
Norman  v),  y,  sad  v;  p  (rare)  for  •';  >  for  dt  and  U,  Scfna 
new  aouQ^  had  also  to  be  provided  for ;  where  UA  had  to 
be  distinguished  from  non-final  ti,  ch — at  first,  as  in  Italian, 
denoting  k  before  •  and  e  (ehi  —  ki  from  qtii}—m  used  for 
it;  palatal  I  was  represented  by  HI,  which  when  final  nsuelly 
lost  one  I,  and  after  t  dropped  its  i;  palatal  n  by  yn,  ng, 
or  MfH,  to  which  i  was  often  prefixed;  and  the  new  letter 
1^  mginslly  uu  (et),  and  aometimea  nprcsenting  merely 
w  or  TH,  was  em[dtmd  for  the  consonant-sound  ^1  de- 
noted by  it  in  EngUsh.  AH  combinations  of  vowel-lettsra 
rapreeented  diphthimgs;  thus  at  denoted  a  followed  by  «, 
ou  either  6u  at  du,  ni  either  6i  (Anglo-Korman  vi)  or  yi, 
and  similarly  with  the  others — n,  eu,  oi,  iu,  ie,  ve  (and  oe), 
and  the  triphthong  ifu.  Silent  lettera,  except  initial  h  in 
Latin  wotds,  are  very  rare;  though  HSS.  copied  from 
older  ones  of tm  ntain  letters  whose  sounds,  diouf^  exist- 
ing in  the  laagD^  of  the  «thor,  hod  diaappeand  from 
that  of  the  more  modem  aoribe.  The  subsequent  changes 
in  orthography  an  doe  mainly  to  diaitgaa  of  loand,  and 
find  their  explaoatloD  in  the  phonohwy.  Thns,  as  Old 
French  progrCBse^  having  become  sUent  before  voiced 
consonants,  iodicaUM  only  the  length  of  the  preceding 
▼omlj  •  before  nasals,  from  the  chuige  of  8  (naral «)  to  d 
(nattl  a),  represents  d;  e,  from  the  change  of  <«  to  <, 
r^resenta  «;  and  ^  from  the  loss  of  the  w  of  and 
represent  k  and  g  (hard);  ai,  from  the  change  of  tU  to 
i,  represents  i;  on,  from  Uie  change  of  du  and  6h  to  «, 
r^nunti «;  e&  and  ^,  from  the  diange  of  ah  and  dth  to 
sk  and  dl^  reprearat  at  and  st;  «»  and  «e,  or^inally 
rapnaantirg  diphthongs,  represent  «  (Oerman  £);  t,  from 
tin  drag*  ^ti  and  di  to*  and  ^repreaents  sands.  The 
new  valnaa  «f  aoBie  of  thsee  latUn  were  wdiad  towMda 
not  orisMtr  Vilt  with  tham:  Old  nonefilfc  hofbn  i  and 


e  was  replaqed  {evapu,  mstl«^Iiitinr;>WKi|>«m);  Old 
French  «  and  0  for  6,  after  tUs  eonnd  had  split  into  m  and 
u,  were  replaced  in  the  latter  case  by  ou  {rovt,  for  n»  or 
rvtf  Latin  ruutan);  «  was  inserted  to  mark  a  long  vowel 
(pat^  paU,  X^tin  paUidmm);  «k  rofdaoed  «»  and  ot  (mi/i 
naff,  lAtin  novaw  and  wptm);  t  re^aeed  «  after  t  {j»a, 
net,  nOnm).  The  ose  of  *  for  final  s  is  d«e  lo  an  oitho- 
gTfl^hical  mistake;  the  MS.  contraction  of  tu  being  soma- 
thing  like  e  was  at  last  confused  with  it  {Ux  for  ievt, 
ocvidt),  and,  its  meaning  beuig  forgotten,  «  was  inserted 
before  the  x  (yrux),  which  thus  meant  no  more  than  s,  and 
was  used  for  it  after  other  vowels  {yoix  for  voti,  ffSem}- 
As  literature  came  to  bo  extensively  cnltivited,  tradUional 
as  distinct  from  phonetie  qtellin^  h«gan  to  be  inflnantiat;. 
and  in  tha  14th-  centuy,  the  close  <tf  tha  Old  Vnaek 
period,  this  influence,  though  not  ovetpowwing;  watf 
strong — stronger  than  in  Englsod  at  that  tim&  About 
the  same  period  there  arose  etymological  as  distinct  from 
traditional  spelling.  '  This  practice,  the  alteration  of  tradi- 
tional spelling  by  the  insertion  or  eubetitafion  of  letter* 
which  occnrred  (or  were  supposed  to  occar)  in  the  Latin 
(or  supposed  Latin)  originals  of  the  French  words,  became 
very  pianlent  in  tho  three  following  centuries,  when  auch 
forma  as  dAwir  (cK&3re)  for  d«wir,  faulx  (falttm)  tot 
faua,  avthevr  (auelSrtm,  anppoeed  to  be  auth&ran)  tot 
avUw,  pmd$  (snppoaed  to  be  from  pondv*,  really  from. 
pintHm)  tor  pou,  were  the  nilei  But  besidea  the  Hjma- 
logical,  there  was  a  phonetie  school  of  spelling  (Ramus,  for 
instance,  writes  Hnu,  Unuxifi — with  •  — <,  and  f  —  » — 
for  atmoi^  aittuuta),  which,  though  nnsnccessfnl  on  tho 
whole,  had  some  effect  in  correcting  the  excesses  of  tha 
other,  so  that  in  the  17th  century  moat  of  these  inserted 
letters  began  to  drop;  of  those  which  remain,  some  [fiegm* 
for  ftenoKM  tftfitmu,  Latin  pUigwuH  have  corrapted  the  pro- 
nunciation. Sune  important  nfOEDB—aa  the  dropping  of 
silent  >,  and  its  replac«nent  l^a  drcnmflex  over  the  vowel 
when  this  was  long;  tha  frequent  distinction  of  close  and 
open  e  by  acute  and  grave  accents;  the  restriction  of  t  and  « 
to  the  vowel  sound,  of  y  and  tr  to  the  consonant;  and  the  intro- 
dnction  from  Spain  of  the  cedilla  to  distinguish  c  >  from  t 
—  h  before  a,  u,  and  o-r-are  due  to  the  16th  cenlvry.  The 
replacement  of  oi,  where  it  had  assumed  the  value  ^  by  ot^ 
did  not  begin  till  the  last  century,  and  waa  not  the  rula 
till  tha  present  one.  Indeed,  since  the  16th  centoiy  the 
ohaogea  in  French  idling  have  bean  very  amaU,  compared 
with  tiie  ehutges  of  the  aonnds;  final  omsoDaata  and  final 
«  (unaccented)  are  atill  written,  though  the  sounds  tiiey 
represent  have  disappeared.  French  orthography  is  oow- 
quite  as  traditional  and  anphoncttc  as  English,  and  givea 
an  even  falser  notion  than  this  of  the  actual  state  of  tho 
language  it  is  supposed  to  represent  ifaoy  of  the  features 
of  Qld  French  orthography,  early  and  late,  ore  preserved  in 
English  orthography ;  to  it  we  owe  the  use  of  c  f or  >  (Old 
English  e-i  only),  of  j  (t)  f or  dsS^  of  »  (w)  for  *  (ia  Old 
English  written  /),  and  probably  of  eft  for  tiA.  Hie  Ei^ 
liah  te  is  purely  E^eh,  the  Old  EngUsh  letter  being  tb« 
nmie  )^  When  Fnnoh  was  introduced  into  England,  kw 
had  nob  lost  its  w,  and  tha  French  qu,  with  that  valne, 
replaced  the  Old  English  cp  {qtum  for  cpen).  In  Noiman, 
Old  Fi«nch  6  hod  become  very  like  «,  and  in  Fjigland 
went  entirely  into  it;  o,  which  was  one  of  its  Fraich  signs, 
'thus  came  to  be  often  need  for  u  in  EngUsh  (eoeu  for 
cicfRff).  U,  having  often  in  Old  Frendt  its  Hodcni  Frmck 
value,  was  ao  nsed  in  England,  and  replaced  tha  Old  Eng- 
lish jr  (diiy  for  tjun  Middle  English  brwi  for  uf^,  and 
y  was  often  used  for  %  {day  for  (fat).  In  Uio  ISth  cairtaiy, 
when  OM  had  come  to  represent  «  in  France^  it  wse 
borrowed  by  English,  and  nsed  for  the  long  sound  of  tfu 
Towd  (sour  for  Jilr);  and  m,  whidt  had  oobm  to  waa 
rimptf  9  (liudX  WW  oocamntUjr  wad  la  lapiiwal  Uw 
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ncutd  g  btfon  *  tDd  <  (^imm  Uxgmfi.  Some  ol  tlie  Eai^ 
Modero  «t7iiiol<^eftl  fpeUinga  wen  uniteted  in  EngUod ; 
pam  ud  sKtoMr  were  replaced  b7  phlegm  «ud  <nitA««r, 
tbe  Utter  BpeUiog  benng  corropted  Uie  prononeiftttoiL 

(«)  It^txioM. — Id  tbe  earliest  Old  French  extent,  the 
iifliteiioe  at  nalogy,  eepecieUy  in  verfael  fona^  ii 
mriud  when  theee  m  compared  wiUi  Letin  (thue  the 
pmeat  paitieipl«  of  ell  con^ugatiDiu  taJra  ant,  Uie  ending 
e{  the  fint,  Latin  on^m),  and  becomes  etronger  aa  the  lan- 
^DigBprognsseB.  Buchiiolated  inflexional  chaDgeaaaMvnt 
mto  MvoA,  which  are  cum  of  regolar  phonetic  changes, 
iie  not  noticed  here. 

L  Tfrik— (1.)  In  tha  oUctt  Fieaeh  texts  tlu  Lfttin  nlnpstfwt 
^th  thfl  Mae  of  the  perfect)  occaaionally  vcam—^mt  (AanuroQ, 
rvMNt  (rogatwf);  li  diMppeart  wlj  &  the  12th  oentory.  (2.) 
Tbe  «  of  the  ending  of  the  1st  pen.  plnr.  «tM  dro^  in  Old 
Iknebs  eioept  In  the  perfect,  vhera  its  pressnce  (sa  t)  is  not  yet 
ntfAetorilT  ezplslned— amMU  (amSmtu),  ont  amama  (amdwimut). 
la  Fieud  the  endiiig  net  is  extended  to  ul  tenses,  glrliie  atnoma, 
ko.   (S.)  The  repUoiunent  of  the  2d  plur.  endiiu  riM  {l^tin  Kis) 
hr  toe  SB  (I«tin  iUU)  of  the  first  eoigagstion  Degina  esrlv'in 
Honua;  is  the  BoUnd  both  forms occnr, poriSmi  (porUn AoMtw) 
sssoBstitig  on  Tti  (ni,  nttm),  and  the  joonger  pertera  on  dUt 
(cdU,  tnriUtm).    In  Extern  nench,  where  s^  in  «!eordsnee  with 
fhonetie  laws,  upesis  as  Hm,  tU  for  the  sam*  reaaon  beoomes  oi» 
■ad  tit,  and  is  (oond  in  the  13th  eentniy— acoia  and  avrow  eom- 
mtB'lir'g  to  oevfs  fAalMU  and  awni»,  bat  amria  to  ama  (amAu), 
(1.)  In  Isstara  Aeneh  the  <st  rinr.,  when  erseeded  by  ^  haa  r, 
aot  »,  bslbrs  the  naaal,  vbile  TVeston  Frsnu  hss  n  (or  e),  as  in 
tts  jaaesat;  poietomti  {pomdmtu)  in  tha  Jonah  homUjr  makes  it 
nofeabls  mX  the  Istter  ts  the  older  form— Ficaid  aviema,  Burgan- 
Ott  atitiu,  Norman  ovAhn  (AoWdintu).    (S.)  ^e  enbjnactiTe  of 
tbe  fint  conjugation  haa  at  flnt  in  tha  ibignlar  no  final «,  in  locord- 
aaea  with  the  final  rowel  lawa— jiltir,  plur*,  plurt  (flsrm,  jtlMi, 
yISM).   Tha  foima  are  giadnalljr  assimilated  to  those  of  the  other 
eaqJngstioBS,  which,  denving  from  Latin  km,  at,  ol,  hare  «,  tt,  €{fl; 
Modvn  French  ptmre,  pteuret,  ateun,  like  peri*,  ptrdtM,  ptrO* 
tpirdmm,  Jfirddt,  snifal).    (4.)  In  Old  French  the  present  sob- 
JUDtira  ud  the  1st  siae  acta.  ind.  generally  show  lbs  lattBSDca 
«(  tha  <  or  a  of  the  I^tia  Mm,  son,  H,  ««— Old  fteneh  vudn 
«t  WMtryt  (flteriat  for  ueriUvr),  ti^ms  or  tUn^  (fcntat),  mutr 
or  ■ware  (Mffrif  for  morior),  timg  or  tiene  (UneS).    By  dtgma 
theae  forma  are  levelled  nnoor  the  other  preaeat  forma— Modem 
French  «t»r«  and  nuun  following  meurt  (mMl  for  nurrititr),  tiemu 
ud  (mm  following  tiaU  {Unet).    A  few  of  the  older  forma  remain — 
the  vowel  of  aU  (jEoAeom)  and  »i  (Aoie^  contraatiog  with  that  of  s 
JMat).    (7.)  A  laYelliag  of  which  inaUncea  orcnr  in  tbe  11th 
cnto^,  bnt  which  is  not  yet  complete,  is  that  of  the  accented  and 
■naooented  atem-ayUablea  of  TcrHi   la  Old  French  many  Tcrb- 
atsoM  wiA  diifting  aocent  rary  in  accordance  with  phonetio  lawa— 
parUr  (jNuvtadlr^,  amer  (tmUtn)  have  In  the  present  Indicative 
want  IparabM),  pcavitt  {paraMda),  parolH  (parabolaCi,  farlun* 
IjnraioUatut),  patUa  {paraboUtis],  paroUiU  (poroManl);  aim 
(a»4),  0taw«  («ndt>,  aitiut  (atna^,  anunu  (anulMUl),  am«i  (anUUit), 
afaiiief  {ammU],   In  the  first  case  the  nnaccent«d,  in  the  second 
th«  aeoeatad  form  has  prsraOed — Modern  French  parU,  parUr; 
mim»,  oMUr,    In  several  verba,  aa  tenir  (fmfre),  the  distinction  ia 
ntainad— tiMU,  tUiu,  tietii,  tenons,  (tiua,  titntmL    (8.)  In  Old 
French,  aa  atated  above,  il  initead  of  i  from  a  oeeura  after  a 
walatal  {which,  if  a  consonant,  often  split  Into  t  with  a  dental);  the 
aphtboDg  thna  appeara  in  sereral  forma  of  many  verba  of  the  lat 
eoqjagation— prnerf^praf-ifr.jfreedr*},  vtngier  ivindiodn),  Utittier 
(faaln).  otfMT  (offfdMre).   At  the  cIom  of  the  Old  French  period, 
thoso  verba  in  whi^  the  stem  enda  in  a  dental  replaco  &  by  the  e 
sf  other  verba— Old  French  laimer,  aidier,  lamin  [taseStU\  aidia 
(a^MMt);  Modem  French  laitaer,  aii<r,  laitta,  aidet,  by  analogy 
flC  aimer,  ofnoL    The  older  forms  generally  remain  In  PIcard— 
Jaianar,  tMier.    (9.)  The  ada'tion  ofe  to  the  1st  aing}  prea  Ind. 
^  all  verbs  of  the  flist  cm^ngatiMi  ia  rare  before  the  i3tb  oen- 
tasT,  bat  is  naaal  ia  thelSth;  It  ia  pobably  dne  to  the  analogy 
tt  the  third  person — Old  French  ehmt  (eraMjC       (amS);  Modem 
FMiActaNH^  OHiu.    (10.)  In  the  ISth  eontary  •  b  occasionally 
■lUod  te  tbe  1st  pen,  aing.,  except  tiioes  snding  in  *  f  — •)  and  at, 
sod  to  tha  2d  dnc.  of  imperativea;  at  the  clcae  of  tne  ISth  cto- 
tory  dila  baoomca  the  role,  and  extends  to  imperfecta  and  oondl- 
tloaala  Id  n*  after  the  loea  of  their  t.    It  appeon  to  be  doe  to  tha 
Inflaaooe  of  tha  9d  pets,  sing.— Old  French  pettd  {tends  and  vrndtU 
mmdoit  (wtmUbawi),  parti  (jMrflrt),  titg  (tenul);  Modem  French 
— rfs^  ararfaJi,  partit,  Ntu;  and  dawM  (dind)  In  certain  caaas 
baaomea  dmnu.    (II.)  The  1st  and  Sd  pinr,  of  the  pres.  watn., 
wUcA  In  Old  French  wen  genomUy  einular  to  thoae  of  the  ui- 
dloativfc  gtaioally  tUu  an  i  beCon  them,  wUoh  ia  the  rale  after 
«ba  \t»  eaBtan^-<Hd  Fnneb  jmtau  (perrfAmuL  ftriee  (mt- 
jmUli  Kodan  naneh  r^'Hm,  fvUrn,  sggumOf  by  analogy 


of  the  hap.  fatd,  (11)  The  loss  In  Lata  Old  fimtiL  of  final  s,  I. 
to.,  when  proMding  aao^Mr  eonionan^  canaed  many  words  to  hare 
in  reali^  (thongh  often  coaceslod  by  orthography}  donbla  fOnna 
ol  inflexion,— one  without  temiuatiou,  the  other  with.  Thus  la 
tha  ISth  ceatnry  the  Sd  ung.  pres.  ind.  <fOF»  (dermtt)  and  tha 
3d  dart  {domUi  wen  distluaishad  as  (Mrs  and  dirt  when  befon  a 
rowe^  as  dbn  and  dM  at  the  end  of  a  ssntsaca  or  line  of  poetry, 
bnt  ran  tcgather  as  dtr  when  followed  by  s  consonant  Still  later, 
tbe  lose  ^  the  final  consonant  when  not  foUowed  by  a  rowel  further 
reduced  the  cues  In  which  the  forms  wen  ^tUgnlshad,  so  that 
the  aetnal Fren^  comogationlaconslderably  dmpwr  thanlaihown 
^  the  cnstomary  apeUinsi,  except  wiien,  in  coueqaence  of  an  Im- 
mediately foUowus  vowe^  the  old  terminations  occasionally  appear. 
Even  hera  the  antiquity  b  to  a  considerable  extent  arufiual  or 
delusive^  aome  of  the  insertions  being  due  to  analogy,  and  the  popn* 
lar  language  often  omittmc  tbe  traditknal  consonant  or  Inaerting  a 
difffnntoaa.  (lS.)ThesnMequsntgeneralloaaof(-»innnaccanted 
find  ayllablei  has  still  farther  reduced  the  Infiexiona,  bnt  not  tha 
dlstuiGtiva  tvna»,—perd  (jpirdU)  and  p*rdt  (pmfiO)  bebg  generally 
dlatuwuiahed  aa  ptr  and/M,  and  bdoia  a  rowel  aa  j)lr1  and  jrfrd. 

iL  Ai2«taa/i'wt.--<l.)  In  Early  Old  Freneh  (aa  in  Prevenfol)  then 
an  two  main  declensions,  tha  maacnllns  and  the  feminine;  with  a 
few  exceptions  the  former  distingnishea  nominative  and  accusativa 
In  both  numbers,  tha  Utter  In  neither.  The  nom.  and  ace.  alng. 
and  ace.  plor.  maa.  correspond  to  those  of  the  Latin  2d  or  Sd  declen- 
sion, the  nom.  nlnr.  to  tnat  of  tbe  Sd  declension.  The  sing.  fern, 
ooire^onds  to  the  nom.  and  aoo.  of  the  Latin  1st  dadeuslon,  or  to 
tbsaoe.  oftheSd:  the  plor.  fem.  to  tha  aoo.  of  the  lat  declension, 
or  to  tbe  nom.  and  ace.  of  the  Sd.  Thna  mase.  tm  ((aurw),  tow 
(loM);  tar  (Anmm),  forea  (Ia(r0ittift);  tor  (taiirlh  tern  (lolrAil 
for-nb);(«*((ai(nb)t  Iannu(I(iMHA}:  bnt  tan.  uily  aad 
dlam),  /or  (jUrro):  ales  {Hdt),  JUn  (JUrti  nam.  and  aee.).  At 
the  end  of  the  Ilu  oentnty  femlnioea  not  ending  la  e«>a  take, 
by  analogy  of  tha  maaenUnea,  i  in  the  nom.  ling.,  thus  dbtingniah- 
iag  nom.  /errs  from  aoc.  Jtor.  A  century  later,  moscullnea  avtbont 
« in  the  nom.  sing,  take  this  consonant  by  analogy  of  the  other 
masculines,  giving  Itres  as  nom.  similar  to  tori,  .la  Anglo-Kormaa 
the  aoooaatlra  forms  very  earlv  begin  te  nplsoe  the  nominatival 
and  saoa  snparsede  them,  the  language  following  tha  tendency  of 
eontampoiaMons  English.  In  Continental  French  tha  deolanawn- 
^atem  was  preserved  much  longer,  and  did  not  bnak  ap  tOl  the 
Iftb  eentny,  though  aoe,  forma  an  oeearioaally  sabatnated  for 
nom.  (rarely  nom.  lor  aoe.)  before  that  data.  In  tbe  16th  oentary 
tha  modem  lyatom  of  one  eaaa  is  fully  estsbUshsd;  Oi»  form  kept 
Is  almost  alwaya  tha  accusative  (sing,  without  *,  plural  with  i), 
bnt  in  a  few  words,  snob  as  jUt  (/Utiu),  tour  {toror).  the  nom. 
survives  in  the  sing.,  and  oecasionany  both  forma  exUt,  in  diflerent 
senses— sin  (aeaier)  and  aei^atr  ite»idrtm),  on  {komti  and  &e»*i* 
(AoMiiwm).  (8.)  Latin  neuten  era  generally  masculine  in  Old 
French,  and  infiaoted  according  to  their  analogy,  as  citU  {eaelu* 
for  eiMlliin  nom.)  del  (awlutn  ace.},  eUt  (eoefl  for  raela  aom.),  cuU 
(aufA  for  coete  acc);  bnt  eatlycaaes  of  nom.  alng.  without  soecar. 
which,  if  not  dee  to  sahstftaOoa  of  aeo.  for  nom.,  an  tha  older 
forms  (cid'MsJvm  nominative).  Many  neutan  lose  tbeir  aiogular 
form  and  treat  the  plural  as  a  feminine  singular,  as  In  the  related 
languages— ffleroct'I^  (mlrdWi'a),  ftmlU  (filta).  But  in  a  few 
words  the  neuter  plnnl  termination  la  used,  aa  in  Italian,  in  its 

Erimftive  seass— cam  (earro,  which  e&sts  aa  vrell  aa  Mfrt^  dela, 
iter  doU  (di^lor  digM);  Modem  Fnnch  efcwv,  lio*^  Tbia 
form  liocame  extinct  after  the  13th  oentoiy— jMire  (Latin  pona), 
in  Old  Fnnch  both  fem.  sing,  and  nent.  plur.  (as  Italian  ptya  is 
fcm.  plur.),  being  now  only  the  former.  (1)  In  Old  French  tb*  la. 
fledonal «  often  cauaea  phonetio  ohaagas  in  tha  stem ;  thna  paUtol 
I  bebra  a  takes  ( after  i^  and  baoomea  dental  I,  which  ofterwarda 
changea  to  «  or  dropa— /I  (/!«■«•  and  /tttH  wltt  paUtal  l,jtU 
(fUiut  and /aiea\  afterwards jt^  with  s-tl  (pnsarvad  In  English 
jftti).  and  then  jtf,  aa  now  (spdt/i»).  Many  oonsononta  befon  ^ 
aa  the  <  of  jb,  disappear,  and  I  b  Tooalisad— of/'  (rtvum),  mat 
(afoJwfn),  nominative  aing.  and  ace.  plor.  vis,  mow  (earlier  malt). 
neee  forma  of  the  plnral  an  ntoined  In  the  16th  oentnry,  though 
ofton  otymolc«Ically  spelt  with  tha  eonsonant  of  tha  slagnlsr.  aa 
In  ^1.  pronounced  ois ;  but  In  Uta  Modem  Fnooh  many  of  thaia 
disapnesr,  eiT*,  with/  aowided  as  In  tha  aingnlar,  bdng  the  plnnl 
o(«{^lali(!MBMriytew)tbatof  taJ.  I"  *«S 
(bMUs>  and  cftoays  (<MV*}  with  ailent  I  and  •  (Old  Freneh 
dhMS  k  both  cases),  auwa  (Old  Fnnch  «alf,  dag.  maJ),  imas 
(oeuiAi  Old  FnnA  asl^  aing.  the  «U  elmnaa  ">  the  irtan  la 
kept.  Bometimea^  as  in  ei*M(<Be*fc)  and  eW^  fta  old  traditional 
and  the  modem  analogical  ftwme  ooenst,  With  diArsBt  meanings. 
(1.)  The  modem  loaa  of  final  i  (except  when  kept  aa  s  befon  a 
rowel)  has  aeriooaly  modified  tha  FWncb  dedenalon.  Uia  Aagabta 
t/M  aad  /ert*  ipri)  being  genenUy  undbtiagalahaMa  fio« 
their  pinrals  /orlo  and  forUt.  The  subaeqnent  loss  of  >  ia  finals 
hss  not  affected  the  relation  between  sina'jud  plur.  forma;  bat 
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mat;  In  thoaa vAom  absoiar 
Old  Tnnoli  bu  (now 


apah  ku$)  wm^ondiiic  to  iajttiu,  lofMUM,  laqva,  and  taqvM. 

fiL  jM4eUm.~-(i.)  The  tarmlnationa  of  tha  eaaaa  and  nomben 
^adjaetma  ata  the  maa  al  thoaa  of  anbatantlTaa,  and  ara  treated 
fat  tha  pnoading  paragtapb.  Tba  feminlna  gmmUj  takea  no  e  if 
tba  Btaao.  baa  none,  and  if  thsra  b  no  diattnction  jn  Latin— feTo. 
dng.  firt  Uuttm),  grant  {jframdm),  fam.  plnr.  { grant 
igrandii),  like  to*  lOO.  maaa  Oiirtain  atQacttvai,  Wbloh  iii  Pro- 
Ttnoal  teka  an  a  not  exiatins  in  Latin,  take  the  correamnduig  * 
in  Old  rnrench— fan.  du&t  {ibnut,  diUeiam  for  dvktm,  Prorenjal 
ilolaa),  maac  AiZa  (dtileem).  In  tba  lltb  centnrjr  aome  other  femi- 
nines,  oiiginallx  arithont «,  begio  in  Norman  to  take  thia  termina- 
tion—^rra**^  (In  a  feminine  aaaonaaea  is  the  Aiezia),  plnr.  grandtt ; 
bit  other  dialacta  generaUj  pnaem  the  original  form  till  the  14th 
eentaij  In  the  10th  centnrr  the  « ia  general  in  tha  feminine,  and 
ia  now  nuirwaal,  exaept  in  a  few  ezpraaalona— 'jfrtMuT  (with 
attonaoQa*  apoatropha,  gratuUm  mdtrm),  Mtna  nj/Mim  [IBerdf 
HgtUii,  and  moat  adrerba  from  aiUMti***  ^  — tmrtm- 
mtmt  {etanmtt  fat  -aMi  tamb).  aSammmU  (acMe  mmU).  -{S.) 
SaTanl  adfaotifaa  bar*  ts  Hodinn  n«noh  npUoad  the  naao.  bj 
tiia  feminjne-^ld  French  maao.  nU  (rigid\m\,  fam.  nid»  {rig*- 
dom);  if  odam  Ftanoh  raid*  for  both  gendeia.  (S.)  In  Old  Fnnch 
aereral  Latin  rimple  comparatiTea  are  preaarred— no^ur  (miv'Srm), 
nom.  noHV  (twi'er) ;  graigtutr  {grmuti^tm),  nom.  graimdn  ^gnut- 
4wr) ;  only  a  few  of  tneae  now  enrriTe— «in  ( nv'or),  msUUur  (fue-. 
liSfm),  with  thalr  adrerbial  nentan  dm  (pvtu),  mitws  (nuMu*). 
The  few  aimple  anparlativea  fbond  in  Old  French,  aa  mtrmt  (rnitU- 
mxm\  proitmu  (fnximwn),  kalUwms  (aitiniimm),  are  now  extinct 
(i.)  The  snodtWB  loaa  of  manj  Snal  eonsonanta  when  not  before 
TDwel^  lad  the  anbaa^nent  lo«  of  final »,  bare  craatly  affected  tha 
dlatlnetioB  between  taa  maaa.  a»d  frm.  of  adjeco vea—/eri  and/ort* 
•ra  tttU  dlatlngoi^ud  asAr  and  ftri,  bst  mmur  (astdntn)  and  amire 
(wtfr— I),  with  tbdt  jianik  onenand  amirm,  hm  nm  together. 

(/)  J)enitaticii. — Moat  of  the  Old  Fnaoh  prefixes  and 
•nffizn  we  dflacendants  of  Latin  onea,  bat  a  few  are  Celtic 
{et-itttm)  or  Teutonio  (ord- Aarrf),  and'aoma  an  later 
iMrrowingB  from  Z^tiii.  (arte,  aftenrarda  aire,  from  drtiHn). 
In  Hoden  Freodi  man^  old  affixes  are  bardlj  used  for 
forming  new  words ;  the  inherited  iar  (dritm)  ia  yielding 
to  the  borrowed  aire,  the  popular  coiUre  (conird)  to  the 
teamed  cmti  (Greek),  and*  die  native  tfi  (dtem)  to  the 
Italian  ade.  The  anffizae  ci  mutj  worda  have  been 
—imilatad  to  mora  oommoa  onaa;  thus  amgUr  (tiikgu- 
ISrem)  is  now  MfwKcr. 

(ff)  Syntax. — Old  French  iyvtaxt  gradu&llj  changing  from 
the  10^  to  the  11th  centnty,  baa  a  character  <A  ita  own, 
diatinet  horn  that  of  Modem  Ftvndi;  though  whan  txaa- 
pared  witb  lAtin  ajntaz  it  i^peua  deddadly  modara 

(L)  Tba  genanl  formal  diatlnetiou  between  nominatiTe  and 
aenuatlTe  ia  tba  chief  feature  wbioh  caoaaa  French  avntax  to 
laaimbla  that  of  I^n  and  differ  frpm  that  of  th«  modem  lan- 
gaue;  and  ao  the  diatinotioa  had  to  be  replaced  by  a  coinparatiTely 
fixed  word-otdar,  a  aariooa  loaa  of  freedcnn  enaned.  If  the  fbnna 
at*  audamlied  wbO*  tli*  wotd-Mdar  la  kept,  the  Old  Flanch 
rmrOmmpm  m  pmUjUMr  H  nil  SmrU  <Latla  arokitpiteopum 
mtKfolmtftdm  rito  AnrlM^  aamraea  a  totally  dUhrent  meaning 
-Tamtaei^  m  ftul  JUMr  U  nri  Untri.  fl)  The  rmlacement 
of  the  nominatiTe  fMm  of  uonna  by  the  aoonrntive  u  itaelf  a 
ayntaetioal  feMora,  thon^h  treated  abera  under  inflexian.  A  more 
modem  Inatanoa  ia  exhibited  by  the  penonal  p rononna,  which, 
when  not  immediately  the  mbjaot  of  a  rerb,  occaaionalty  bike  even 
lb  Old  French,  and  regnlariy  in  the  16th  century,  tha  accoaatlre  tarn ; 
theOld.French/«$iMaiM  (ap  7rl«wm)baaoniaafiioifiwftM^  thoi^ 
tha  (ddernaage  anrriTeain  the  legU  iihtnBa/i,anM^0N^  ...  (8.) 
Tht  daSntto  artlola  ia  now  nqairea  ia  many  oasaa  whm  Old 
Aaneh  diipenaea  with  if-^  nmptit  BitgUUm,  m^firie  wtert  <ea 
Hodan  Fnaeh  mtotr/Umh  Uodem  Frenoh  rAmMim,  bt  awrt 
<i.) OU  Fraaeh bad  <Batinot  pronoonafbr  "thia".  and  "that"— 
«(i*<«aw  Wwn)  and  etl  <eaM  illHw),  with  their  caaea.  Both  eziat  in 
tba  I9tk  oaataiT,  but  \he  preaent  Ungoage  employs  etf  aa  adjeotiTe, 
«tl  aa  anbataatini,  in  both  meaninga,  marking  the  old  diattnotion 
by  a&zlns  the  adveibe  ei  and  U^-ea  }umm»-ei,  ed  Aoatma-U; 
•MM^-ci,  Wit^Id.  (6.)  In  Old  French,  the  rerbaltaiminationa  being 
•bar,  the  aabjeet  prononn  ia  naoaUj  not  exprMaed— #f  Arai  (Me 

^T7JS^<^^^i''^*^^/*»»{p^/a^!uU>ti)i  In 
tba  l«th  onibBy  the  naa  of  the  pronoou  U  geoeiaL  and  to  now 
SUTaaal,  azeapb  in  one  or  two  Imperaonal  phraace,  aa  a'Alinarft!. 

anlafleatad  km  oebddod  with  the-  ganutd  (amamt-amaKiaTmA 

lMi^«aaaptwb«withaabaaUB*;^val:  theOUnM^OMi! 


jtloMfwrna  Intr  dalmra  (Latin  fMffnm  k-mow pttt^tml  mn 

doaltttn  (Latin  fbsigttde).  The  now  axtlnot  nee  of  mtr$  wlA  tba 
participle  loeaent  for  the  dmpla  vatb  la  not  unecnanen  in  Old 
French  down  to  the  lOtb  caottoy— Mat  (fuMi  (awil  <aet»tM)=a 
Uodem  French  Um  dtitnt  (aa  EngUabtA^y  an  nvittg)-  0-) 
preunt  Uodem  French  the  preterite  pertidple  what  need  with 
otwtr  to  fown  Toib-tensea  Is  inTariaUe,  except  whm  the  object  pra> 
cedaa  (an  axo^ttot  now  nnfcnownto  tba  eMtTgnattoaal  langnaae)— 
faHerttiaUUm,  Ua  mmt^frntttrOf.  In  Old  French  dawn 
to  tba  ICth  ceutn^,  ftmaal  eonoetd  wu  more  emnmen  (thoogh  W 
no  means  neeeaaary],  partly  bacanae  the  olgect  preceded  tba  partt 
ciple  much  oftener  than  now— la  aimr  mti4*  (koM  MtfrMS 
mUdtamV  ad  faiU  n  vti^amu,  Ut  l«ra  ad  rndttn.  (8.)  The 
sentencca  jost  quoted  wiU  eerre  as  sped  mens  of  tha  freedom  of  Old 
French  word-order, — the.  object  atandingeither  before  Toib  and 
participle,  between  tbem,  or  after  both.  The  nredlcatire  adjectiTe 
can  stsnd  before  or  after  the  rerb — kail  tunt  Jipui  {LatiafoOa), 
4  tencfrnu  <  ^ranL  (t.)  In  Old  Frenoh  m  (Eady  Old  French  nm, 
>Latin  »d»)  aofficaa  for  tbe  negation  without  pat  (fomim),  peM 
(puAetam)  or  ntji  {miemm,  now  obaoloteX  thM^  thaae  ara  be- 
qnently  naed— ^'e  ntnUtii  tin  (Jt  n*  tuii  pcu  torn  tigutur),  otiira 
/mu  nen  ara  (il  n'oura  pat  eeutn/emm€).  In  piinc^al  sanlenees 
Uodem  French  usai  nt  by  itaelf  only  in  certain  caaea  ji  m  pui 
nare/ur,  ja  n'ai  ri*n,  Tht  alight  weight  aa  a  n^gatlnn  naiuUy 
attached  to  nt  has  caoaed  sereru  originally  poaitlTa  words  to  take 
a  negatire  meaning, — riM(Latiu  rai)  now  meaning  "n0tbing'*aa 
well  as  "  eomethiug."  (lO.)ln  DM  French  interrogation  was  ex- 
preased  with  subetantiTea  as  with  pronouna  by  putting  them  alter 
tha  TBfb — at  Said  mlrt  Iti pnphUut  In  Modem  Frtnch  the  pro- 
nomfnsl  inversion  (the  anostantiTe  didng  prdxed]  or  a  verbal 
peripbra^  most  be  oaed— ^oni  til-il,  or  til^  3M  Saul  mL 

(A)  Summarp. — Iiooking  at  the  internal  history  of  tha 
French  language  as  a  whule^  there  is  no  soch  atronj^y 
marked  division  as  eziits  between  Old  and  Middle  En^iah, 
or  even  between  Middle  and  Modem  English.  Some  ei 
the  most  important  chains  are  quite  modem,  and  are  eoa- 
cealed  by  the  traditioau  orthography;  bat,  even  making 
allowance  for  this,  the  difference  between  French  of  tha 
11th  century  and  that  oi  the  19th  is  leas  than  that 
between  English  of  the  same  dates.  The  moat  importaat 
change  in  ibieltand  for  its  effects  b  probably  that  whiA 
is  usually  made  the  division  between  Old  and  Modem 
French,  Uie  loss  of  the  formal  distinction  between  nomina- 
tive and  accnsatiTe;  next  to  this  are  perhaps  the  gradual 
loss  of  many  final  consonants,  the  still  recent  loaa  of  Aa 
Towel  of  unaccented  final  lyllable*,  and  die  extenaion  of 
analogy  in  ooqjagation  and  decleosion.  In  itseoaatciutiaB 
Old  French  is  lUstiDguiahed  by  a  freedom  atcoog^  eoA- 
trasttng  with  the  strictness  of  the  modem  l«Bgaage^  nd 
bean,  as  might  be  expected,  a  much  etroDger  resemblanoa 
than  the  latter  to  the  other  Bomanio  dialeota.  In  mainr 
features,  indeed,  both  positive  and  n^tiv^  Modem  Fkaadi 
forms  a  class  by  itself,  distinct  in  diameter  from  Ae  ottar 
modem  repreeentatlTos  of  Latin. 

IV.  £iUfMr^d^.— Tba  Hm  woiha  which  tmt  of  ftewA  nhBe- 
logy  as  a  whole  era  now  In  many  reapocta  antiqnatad,  ana  lbs 
important  discoreriea  of  the  laat  few  years,  woi^  have  iwrala* 
tionised  our  ideas  of  Old  French  phooolc^  and  dialeotok^,  am 
seattored  in  variona  editions,  penoJicsIs,  and  aapaiate  tieatisaa. 
For  many  tbin^  Diez'a  OrammatUc  dtr  Somaniiekt*  j^rackta{Vk 
edition— a  repnot  of  the  8d— Bonn,  187^77;  a  riiiiinh  tTiiislattmi, 
Paris,  1872-76,  ia  to  ba  fcdlowed  by  a  supplementary  volmne  if 
a.  Paris)  i*  still  very  valuable;  Bntgnya  Orammain  d»  m 
Langm  «CoU  (3d  edition— a  reprint  of  the  1st— Berlin,  1M9-70)  ia 
oaeful  ooty  ea  a  oolleetion  of  examples  G.  Paiia^  editien  el 
LaVitdtS.  AUxu  (Paria,  1873)  waa  tha  ptoiMsr  oC  and  retake 
an  importaot  place  anwngv  tba  recent  eriglDal  wms  ea  Old 
French ;  Dariaesteter  and  Hatxfeld'e  Lt  ^^aiimt  Sitd*  (Pai^ 
1878)  contains  the  first  good' account  of  Early  Modem  Fiwfb 
Tha  leading  periodicals  now  in  ezistenoe  are  the  Somaxia  (PeiitX 
foondad  (in  1873)  and  edited  bv  P.  Meyer  and  O.  Paiis:  and  tbe 
Ztitiehrifl  fUr  Sonam*<M  Pltiiol«gU  (Halle),  founded  (in  1S77) 
and  edited  by  0.  Qrdber.  To  tbeee  leferonoe  ahoold  be  made 
for  information  as  te  the  very  ntunerons  articles,  treat iaa^  and- 
editions,  by  the  many  and  oftaa  distlngnished  aebolars  wtte^  esp»- 
cially  in  France  and  Oeimaiiy,  now  ptooacnte  the  sriantiae  Stady 
of  the  langnoge.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that.  Old  Ftaaoa 
phoDolofgr  ecpedally  being  oompUcated,  and  as  yat  iacocaplttaiy 
inveetigatad.  tliaae  pnbUowttMM^  tbe  views  iawhtohaia  of  naitM 
d^MaaafnfaiB,  ieqainnotBHN  seqeiiaoaBt  nadinft  bat  aritlail. 
etady.  'H.  KJ 
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PART  IT.— FRENCH  LITERATtJR& 


.OF^Tiu— Tlw  Vi/tarf  of  fimsk  Utantnn  m  A*  proper 
mi  of  tliB  term  caa  hiidij  be  Mid  to  extend  farther  beck 
ttu  du  llth  oentary.  lie  actiul  mioiucripte  which  we 
pOMeee  are  Mldom  of  older  date  than  the  ceotary  Batneqaent 
to  this.  Bnt  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  tlie  aid  st  leoit  of 
the  11th  century  Uie  French  UDgoage,  as  a  completely 
organized  mediotn  of  literary  expreasioo,  was  in  full,  varied, 
atn  oonstaot  nae.  For  many  cantarie*  previooa  to  tliis 
Ktankare  lied  been  compbeed  in  France^  or  liy  DatiTW  of 
tint  country,  using  the  term  France  in  its  full  modem 
aoceptation;  bat  onUl  tlie  9th  century,  if  nut  Inter,  tlie 
written  langoagc  of  France,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  lAtin; 
and  despite  the  practice  of  not  a  few  literary  historians,  it 
does  not  seem  reaaonable  to  notice  Latin  writinga  in  a 
hitbny  of  F^ndi  literature.  Sach  a  hiatory  properly  busies 
ttaelf  only  with  the  montunenta  of  the  Frtoch  language  from 
ttw  time  when  the  so-called  Lingua  Bomaoa  Roatica  ssaumed 
■  anffldottly  independent  form  to  deserve  to  be  called  a 
■ew  langoage.  This  time  it  ia  indeed  impousible  exactly  tu 
drtermine^  and  the  pmod  at  which  fitarary  eumpoutious, 
H  diatiiigiiiahed  from  mere  conveiwtioD,  bqgan  to  employ 
Ae  new  tongue  is  entiroty  unknown,  tjthongli  much  in- 
genuity has  been  spent  on  the  effort  approximately  to 
oisoover  it  The  b^innin^  of  literary  comirasitioo  come 
most  Data  rally  from  the  pnest  and  the  poeb  As  early  as 
the  7th  century  the  Lingua  Komana,  as  distingaished  from 
Latin  and  from  Teutonic  dialects,  is  mentioned,  and  this 
Lingns  Bomaoa  would  be  of  seeeasi^  used  tor  purposes 
at  deiietl  ndinonitioi^  a^aeially  in  the  conotiy  distriots, 
thoa^  wo  need  notroppoae  that  aneh  addrwiBa  had  ■  very 
fitacaiy  diaraoter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mention  at  early 
dates  of  eertain  eautiUiwt  or  aonga  eompoaed  in  the  Tulgar 
kngnaga  has  served  for  baaia  to  a  mpeistructnre  of  maeli 
ingenims  aigumeot,  not  merely  in  reference  to  the  chrono- 
k^cal  qoestion,  bat  abo  withregard  to  thehij^ily  intervat- 
faig  pioblem  of  the  origin  of  the  chansons  £  gestes,  the 
asilteat  aod  one  of  the  greatest  literary  developmeota  of 
northera  Flcebek  It  it  aafflcient  in  this  artiela,  where 
^eealotlonwotddbeaDkof  plaoe,  to  maatido  that  only  two 
such  caotikniB  han  been  tnced,  and  that  neither  is  FrencK 
One  of  the  9th  century,  the  "Lay  of  Saocoart,"  is  in  a  Teu- 
tonic dialect ;  the  other,  the  "  Song  of  St  Faron,"  is  of  the 
7th  century,  but  exiaU  only  to  lAtin  proee,  tlte  constrootion 
and  style  of  which  present  traces  of  translation  from  a  poeti- 
cal aikl  vernacular  original  As  far  as  facts  gu,  the  uuet 
BDcisat  monuments  of  the  written  French  laugnage  consist 
of  •  few  doennants  of  vary  vuioos  chanoter,  nnging  tu 
dale  bom  the  9th  to  the  11th  century.  The  oldeat  gives 
va  the  oaths  interchanged  at  Strasburg  in  843  between 
Charlea  tiie  Bald  and  Louis  the  Oorman.  The  next )  ri- 
babty  is  date  and  the  fiiit  in  literary  merit  u  a  short  song 
celebrating  the  martyrdom  of  St  Eolalio.  He  discoasion 
indeed  of  tliese  short  and  fragmentary  piecea  is  of  more 

C 'logical  than  literary  intereet,and  belongs  rather  to  the 
of  French  language.  Th^  are,  however,  evidence 
of  the  progress  which,  contiauiiig  for  at  least  four  eenu 
■riea,  built  up  a  literary  instrament  oat  <rf  the  decMnpooed 
and  reconstructed  Latin  of  the  Roman  conqoeron,  blended 
vitha  eertain  limited  amountof  oootribntiunsfrom  the  Celtic 
and  Iberian  dialects  of  the  original  inhabttanta,  the  Teutonic 
qwech  of  the  Franks,  aod  the  Oriental  tongue  of  the  Hoon 
irbo  preesed  upwards  from  Spain.  All  these  foreun  ele- 
atenta,  however,  bear  a  very  sinall  proportion  to  the  tMment 
flf  Latin ;  and  as  Ladn  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the 
'Whalary  end  tiw  grammar,  so  did  it  also  furnish  the 
fdoc^  nadWs  and  holfe  to  Utamy  otanposituia.  Tb» 


eariieet  Frych  venMcitfoii  to  ttMert|r  inherited  fcwB  Itil 
of  the  Latu  hymna  vi  the  chardi,  aod  (or  a  certain  time 
Latin  originals  were  followed  in  the  dboiee  U  literary  f  omiL 
But  tha  uriginiil  impulses  of  the  new  nation  were  too  strong 
to  content  thomselvee  with  mere  imitation,  and  it  soon  began 
tu  create  afreati.  By  the  11th  century  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  dramatic  attempts  were  already  being  made,  tlmt  lyric 
poetry  was  largely  raltivated,  that  laws,  charten,  and  such 
like  docomcnta  weie  written  in  the  vomaenlarf  and  that 
commeutatun  and  traasloton  bnaied  themselves  with 
religioas  sulgeeta  and  taxtn  But  the  most  important  de-aiie 
velopinent  of  the  11th  eentoir,  and  the  one  of  which  wear«P**ti^ 
most  certain,  is  that  of  iriiicii  we  have  evidence  remaining 
ill  the  famous  CAaiuon  tie  Roland,  so  long  htddea  except  io 
obscure  alluaioos,  and  diaonvered  in  a  manuscript  at  Oxford 
sun>e  forty  years  ago.  This  poem  represents  the  fint  and 
greatest  development  of  French  literature,  the  chansons  de 
gestes.  The  origin  ol  tliese  poems  haa  been  hotly  debated, 
and  it  is  only  mentiy  that  the  importance  which  they  reaUjr 
poesess  has  been  accorded  to  them, — a  fact  the  lens  rMnark* 
able  in  that,  nntO  tho  Inst  liolf  centary,  the  hundred  epiea 
of  ancient  France  WBt«  unknown,  or  known  oulytbtnugblate 
and  disfigured  proae.  vetvions.  There  hosjong  been  a  vagoe 
idea  that  ProTen^-al  lituruturo  preceded  the  literature  which 
ia  properly  called  French,  and  tliis  idea  wan  helped  by  the 
natural  prpporaessions  of  Kauriel  and  Raynonsrd,  the  « 
earliest  authorities  on  old  French  who  obtained  a  wide 
hearing.  The  attribution  of  the  cfaausoos  de  gestea  to  a 
Proven^  origin  noeeositates  indeed  sappusitiona  of  Uie  most 
extravagant  character.  We  posssss  in  round  nnmben  a 
hundred  of  these  clianeom.  Three  only  of  them  are  in  Pnv 
veDQaL  Two  of  theae,  Aro&raf  aod  li<lou*ei  tFHanUtmmt, 
are  obvionaly  adaptationa  of  French  originals.  The  third, 
GirarU  do  JtomUut  {Oersrd  de  BoussiltonX  ia  undoubtedly 
Provencal,  and  ia  a  work  of  great  merit  and  originality,  but 
ite  dialect  is  strongly  tinged  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
Longue  d'Oil,  and  its  aathor  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of 
the  dd»fatble  land  batwoaa  the  two  districts.  To  snwooa 
under  tliese  drenmstancea  that  the  Pravenval  origbaa  of 
the  hundred  others,  or  even  such  Proven^  ori^nsb  as 
served  for  models  to  the  trouv^ret,  ware  completely  aod  by 
a  process  of  laborioos  selection  destroyed  in  the  Albigensian 
crusade,  seems  one  of  the  moat  gratuitous  hypotheses  ever 
put  forward,  and  would  hardly  require  notice  here  were  it 
not  that  it  has  found  some  credence  in  England.  It  ia 
soQcient  to  say  that  not  only  ia  the  chanson  de  geste  the 
unquestionable  property  of  northern  Fiance,  bnt  that  it  ia 
in  all  probability  older  than  the  oldest  troubadour  whona 
works  wa  poasoaa.  Nor  ia  there  nuieh  more  autliori^  for 
urather  widdy  entertained  anf^oaiUon  that  the  early  French 
poets  merely  versified  with  amplifications  the  stories  oC 
chroniclers.  On  the  contrary,  chroniclers  like  PhQippa 
Mouskds  and  Alberic  dee  Trois  Fontaines  draw  largely  from 
the  chansons,  and  the  question  of  priority  between  JtoUutd 
and  the  psendo-Turpin.  though  a  nard  one  to  determine^ 
seams  to  leadve  itsdf  in  favour  of  the  fomer. 

Chatutm  d*  GaUM. — Early  French  narrative  poetry 
was  divided  1^  <me  of  ile  own  writera  under  three  head^ — 
poems  relating  to  French  historyi  poems  ralatiu  to  andent 
history,  and  poems  of  the  Arthurian  cycle.  To  the  ffrat 
only  is  the  term  chansons  de  gestes  in  strictness  applic- 
able. The  definition  of  it  goes  partly  by  form  and  partly 
by  matter.  A  chanson  de  geste  must  be  written  in  verseaChansone 
either  of  ten  or  twdve  ^Uables,  the  former  being  the***  S""te» 
earUer.  These  vatsea  have  a  regidar  caMura,  which,  like 
tiw  and  of  »  Vn%  cairiea  mth  it  tha  lieeaea  of  anateA 
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Hit  lines  an  arranged,  not  in  conpIeU  or  in  atanas  d1 
«qiul  length,  bat  la  laiues  or  (inuk^  eomisting  of  aaj 
D amber  of  lines  from  half  a  doun  to  some  bnndreds. 
The  Unas  are,  in  the  earlier  ezamplos,  assooanced, — that 
la  to  say,  the  vowel  soond  of  the  lut  ^llables  ia  identical, 
hat  the  eoBaonants  need  not  agree.  TbxUt  for  instance,  the 
flnal  words  of  a  tirade  of  ^siw  et  AmSUt  (L  199-306)  are 
nit,  untr^U,  tdUtt  noHMlUa,  trawtnml,  amtfrnT,  yiwm, 
cDil^  BomsUmeBtha  tirade  is  completed  bj  a  shorter  line, 
mud  the  later  dianaons  are  tgnlorly  rhymed.  As  to  the 
anbject,  n  chtmsoii  da  geste  most  be  concemed  with  some 
•TODt  which  is,  or  is  snpposed  to  be,  historical  and  Freocfa. 

tendency  of  tlis  trogv^res  vaa  coostantly  to  affiliate 
Ihur  heroes  on  a  particatar  gait  or  family.  The  throe  chief 
geitn  are  those  of  Ciurlemagao  hiouelf,  of  Doon  de  Mayeoce, 
and  of  Garin  de  MongUno;  but  there  are  opt  a  few  chansops, 
notably  those  concerning  the  Lorrainan^  and  the  remarkable 
aeriea  aoDUtimea  called  the  Chevalier  an  Cygne,  and  dealing 
with  the  emsadfis,  which  lie  ouUida  thaia  groups.  By  tbia 
jsAbA  difinition  tH  form  and  solgaet  tha  chansons  de  geites 
aAaeparated  fnun  the  romances  of  antiquity,  from  the  ro- 
naaoes  of  tha  Bound  '/able,  whieh  are  written  in  octosyllabio 
eonidet^  and  from  the  romaos  d'aTentnrea  or  later  fictitioos 
tales,  soma  of  which,  audi  as  Bnm  dt  la  J/enla^Tii^  are 
written  in  pure  chanson  form. 
Vtahi3>  Not  the  least  remarkable  point  ahoat  the  chansons  de 
gastea  is  their  TaatextenL  llielr  nnmber,  according  to  the 
«t  strictest  definition,  exceeds  lOC^  and  the  length  of  eseb 

a|)tea.  ,    chanson  vacksfran  1000  Une^  or  tharcabonts^  to  20,000  or 
•ran  8(^000:   The  antira  masi^  ineludiii|b  ^  np- 

poasd,  the  varioQs  veisions  and  extensions  of  each  chanson, 
ia  said  to  amount  to  between  two  and  three  miMira  lines ; 
and  when  aome  twenty  years  ago  the  publication  of  the 
OarloTingian  ^ole  was  projected,  it  wss  estimated,  taking 
the  earliest  fenions  alone,  at  over  300,OOOi  Hie  aaoceseiTe 
daTelopments  of  the  chansons  de  gcstes  may  be  illnstrated 
bf  the  fortunes  of  Suon  de  Bordtaux,  one  of  thr  moat 
lively,  varied,  and  romautio  of  the  older  epics,  and  one 
vhidi  is  interesting  from  the  use  made  of  it  by  Shakespeare, 
Wielaad,  and  Wdw.  In  tha  oldest  form  now  extant,  thon^ 
mn  tbia  is  piofaahly  not  tha  original,  Bvan  conristi  of  over 
10,000  lines,  k  snbaeiiaent  nrsion  contains  4000  more ; 
and  laatly,  in  the  I4th  contury,  a  later  poet  has  amplified 
the  legend  to  the  extent  of  30,000  lines.  When  this  point 
had  been  reached,  UitM  began  to  be  tamed  into  prose,  and 
with  many  of  hia  fellows  was  pnblishod  and  republished 
Intiiig  the  Ifith  and  subsequent  centuries,  and  retained,  in 
the  form  of  a  roughly  prirtad  chap-book,  the  favour  of  the 
country  dbtriots  "of  France  to  the  present  day.  It  ii  not, 
however,  ia  the  later  versions  that  the  special  character 
istics  of  tho  chansons  de  gestes  are  to  be  looked  for.  Of 
thoae  which  we  possess,  one  and  one  only,  tha  Chanton  da 
Seimd,  belongs  in  its  present  form  to  the  11th  century. 
Their  date  of  production  extends,  speaking  roughly,  from  the 
llth  to  the  iith  century,  their  [wlmy  days  from  tha  11th 
to  the  12th.  After  this  latter  period  the  Arthurian  romances, 
irith  more  complex  stbactions,  became  Iheir  rivals,  and  in- 
dncod  their  authors  to  make  great  changes  in  their  style 
and  subject  Bat  for  a  time  they  reigoed  supreme,  and  no 
better  instance  of  their  popularity  can  be  given  than  the 
fact  that  manuscripts  of  them  exist,  not  merely  in  eveiy 
French  dialect^  but  in  many  cases  iu  a  strange  macaronic 
JaigOD  of  mioj^  Frendk  and  Italian.  I^wo  dasses  of  per- 
•ona  wste  concerned  In  Uiem.  There  was  the  tronvbc  who 
eompoaad  then,  and  the  jongleur-  who  carried  them  about 
in  mannscript  or  ia  hia  memory  from  castle  to  castle  and 
aang  them,  intermixing  frequent  ^>peaU  to  bis  auditory  for 
ailence,  declarations  of  the  novelty  and  the  strict  copyright 
character  the  chanaoo,  ravilings  of  rival  minstrels,  and 
fnqwotly  taqoMla  for monaj IB phUi  worda^  ITotafew 


of  the  mannscnpta  whieh  wo  nnr  poaaeas  appear  to  havr 
been  actually  used  by  the  jon^^eur.  But  ths  names  of  tha 
authors,  the  troavires  who  actually  composed  them,  are  in 
very  few  casea  known,  those  of  copyista,  continuatots,  and 
mere  poaseason  of  manuscripts  having  been  often  ™i«>jV»r 
for  tham. 

Tha  moral  and  poetical  pecnliaritiea  of  Uie  older  and  mora 
authentic  of  theae  chansons  ate  atrongly  marioB^  thoo^ 
peihaps  not  quite  ao  atrongly  as  amoe  of  their  eneomiastB 
have  contended,  and  as  may  appear  to  a  reader  of  the  moak 
famous  of  them,  the  Cfuuuoa  da  Rfllaadj  alono.  In  thtt  * 
poem,indeed,  war  andreligioa are  tha atJo motivta  amphiya^ 
and  its  motto  might  be  two  lines  from  another  of  tha  finsil 
chanaona  {Aliacant,  161-2): — 

"Distk BortisB ;  ' H'svouriiuU nollmir 
T^tke  vtvontaloiu  paiens  ierir."* 
In  Botand  diera  is  no  lovaouking  whatever,  and  tha  han^ 
betrothed  "b  beDa  Anda*  appean  only  in  a  casual  giba  of 
bar  brother  Oliver,  and  in  the  incident  <tf  her  naddeadcttth 
at  the  news  of  Rt^nd^  faE    U.  Lfon  QantiHr  and  othen 
have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  this  stem  and  masenlitM 
character  was  a  feature  of  all  the  older  chansons,  and  thnfe 
imitation  of  the  Arthurian  romance  is  the  cauae  of  ita  dis- 
oppeannca.    This  seems  rather  a  has^  inference.  In 
AmU  a  AniU,  admittedly  a  poem  of  old  d&l«,  the  potts  of 
Belliceut  and  Lnbios  are  prominent,  and  the  former  is  de- 
monstrative enough.    In  ^fueaas  the  port  of  the  Cooataa 
Oniboue  is  both  pcoBdnaot'and  heroic,  and  is  seoooded  1^ 
that  of  Qoaen  Blanoheflor  and  her  daoghter  Aelia.  We 
might  also  mention  Oriabd  in  Jvurdaiu  da  Xahim  and 
oUmx   Bat  it  nay  be  ■^"■■ttfd  Out  A»  sex  wUdi  H^s 
and  eonnaeb  playa  the  principal  part,  that  Iov«  adventores 
an  not  introduced  at  any  great  length,  and  that  ths  lodj 
usually  sparea  her  knight  the  trouble  and  possible  i^^nitiea 
of  wooing.    The  oharaoteis  of  a  chanson  of  the  older  style 
are  somewhak  uniform.    There  is  the  hero  who  ia  uqjo^y 
suspected  of  guilt  or  sore  boaet  by  Ssracens,  the  heioiuf 
who  falls  iu  love  with  him,  Uis  traitor  who  accuses  Itin 
or  debys  help,  who  is  almost  always  of  theliaeaga  of  Oan- 
eloo,  and  whcee  ways  form  a  very  enriooa  study.  There 
an  friendly  paladina  and  ralmdinate  traitora;  then  ia 
Chariemague  (who  bean  thmnghoot  the  oiaiha  ot  the  efue 
king  common  to  Arthur  and  Agamemnon,  bnt  is  not  in  tiie 
earlier  chanson  the  incapable  and  venal  dotard  which  he 
becomes  in  ths  later),  and  with  Chariemague  generally  the 
duke  Natmes  of  Bovaria,  the  one  figure  who  is  invariably 
wise,  brave,  loyal,  and  generoua   In  n  few  chansons  there 
is  to  be  added  to  theae  a  very  interesting  class  of  parsonagea 
who,  though  of  low  birth  or  condition,  yet  rescne  the  bi^ 
bom  knights  from  their  enemiea   Such  are  Bainoart  in 
Atucani,  Qantier  in  Gaydon,  Bobastn  in  Gttv/rey,  Varoite 
in  ifacaire.    These  anbjects,  uniform  tmther  then  monotOD- 
ouB,  are  handled  with  great  unifbrmily  if  not  monotony  gf 
style.   There  aro  constant  repetitions,  and  it  sometimaa 
seems,  and  uay  sometimes  be  the  case,  that  the  text  is  a 
mere  cento  of  different  and  repeated  versions    But  tha 
verse  is  gznerolly  harmonious  and  often  stately.  Tha 
current  assonances  of  the  endless  tirade  soon  impress  the 
ear  with  a  grateful  music,  and  occasioually,  and  far  man 
frequently  than  might  be  thought,  passages  of  high  poetiy, 
such  as  tho  magniacent  Craa*  doal  jtor  la  awr*  da  SoUamt^ 
appears  to  diversify  the  course  of  the  atoty.    The  moat 
reotarkaUe  of  the  chansons  are  XolatuI,  Aliaca^  Gtrani 
de  RtntatUlon,  Amu  tt  Amite,  ffaoai  de  Cambni,  Garin  ta 
Lokerain  and  its  sequel,  U»  qwUrt  FUs  Ajrmmi,  Let  Saitnea 
(recounting  the  war  of  Charlemagne  with  Wit?kind),  and 
laatly,  Ze  Chevalier  av  Cygne,  which  ia  not  a  single  poem  bat 
a  series,  dealing  with  the  eorlier  crusades.   It  is  r^markaUa 
that  one  chanson  and  one  only,  nooamt,  deals  with  S[<ce> 
Tingtantiaitf.  Bntthachnmolo8r*CM>fl7>l^(U>dU>t«n> 
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ftcts  of  nearly  all  Are,  it  la  hardly  neesBsary  to  aay,  matoly 
•tbitrary. 

Artkarian  Somanen.—'tlit  second  class  of  early  Freni»i 
eptp9  consiAta  of  the  ArtfaariaD  cyde,  the  earliest  compoei- 
tions  of  which  are  at  least  a  centoiy  junior  to  the  eariiest 
ehmson  de  gest^  bat  whkh  aooa  nieeeeded  the  chaiuons 
In  pt^nler  fanmr,  and  obtained  a  vogne  both  wider  and  far 
more  enduring;  It  is  not  easy  to  conceire  a  greater  ctmtrsst 
in  form,  style,  subject,  and  sentiment  than  is  presented  by 
IkDiten  the  trro  classes.  Id  both  the  religioas  sentiment  is  promi- 
in  earlr  atot,  but  the  religion  of  the  chansons  a  of  the  simplut,  not 
to  say  of  the  most  savage  character.  To  pray  to  God  and 
to  kill  his  enemies  constitutes  the  whole  duty  of  man.  In 
the  nmunces  the  mystical  element  becomes  on  the  contrary 
promirent,  and  furnishes  in  the  Holy  Qrail  one  of  the  moat 
tmportantfeit^res.  In  the  Carkmngian  knight  the  courtesy 
and  denuney  vUch  ve  hare  leant  to  aasodats  irith  cU- 
▼alty  ore  olanat  entire^  absent  The  ffaai»  Mr  eontrap 
dicta,  jeers  at,  and  execrates  bis  sovereign  and  bis  fetlows 
with  &9  ntmost  freedtmi.  He  tfakiks  nothing  of  striking 
his  eorioitt  vuniUier  so  that  the  blood  mns  down  her  dor 
vu.  If  a  serrant  or  even  an  equal  offends  him,  he  will  throw 
the  offender  into  the  fire,  knock  his  brains  out,  or  eet  his 
wbiskcTs  sblazo.  The  Arthnrian  knight  is  far  more  of 
the  modem  model  in  these  respects.  But  his  chief  dif- 
ference from  his  nedeeessor  is  ondonbtedly  in  his  amoroas 
derotam  to  Us  oelored,  who,  if  not  morally  nperior  to 
Bellice&t,  Floripas,  Esdairmonde,  and  the  other  Carlo- 
▼ingian  heroines,  is  somewhat  less  forward.  Even  in  minute 
details  the  difference  is  strongly  marked.  The  romances 
are  in  octosyUabio  couplets  or  in  prose,  and  their  language 
b  different  from  that  of  the  chansons,  and  contuns  much 
fewer  of  the  usual  epic  repetitions  and  stock  phrases.  A 
Tiduminous  eontroTsrsy  has  been  held  respecting  the  origin 
ot  these  differences,  and  of  the  story  or  stories  which  were 
desUned  to  receive  such  remarkable  attention.  It  is  suffi- 
cient  to  say  here  that  the  attempted  production  of  early 
Sretim  originals  is  oiioo  to  the  gravest  sospicion,  and  that 
Geoffrey  of  MonmouUi's  account  of  his  Armorican  text-book 
meets  with  little  credence.  HI.  P&alin  Paris  seems  to  have 
ilearly  proved  that  nothing  older  tban  Nennios  can  be  pro- 
duced, and  that  this  and  nothing  else  was  Geoffrey's  autho- 
rity, so  far  as  lie  bod  any.  What  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned with,  bowsver,  is  a  body  of  verso  and  prose  composed 
,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century  and  later.  The 

•ariicat  romances  bear  the  namea  of  Walter  Vxp  «td  Ro&ert 
da  Borron,  which  arc  nndonbtedly  authentic.  Later,  we 
hove  the  names  of  Helie  de  Borron,  Lnce  de  Gaa^  &t., 
vhich  are  probably  fictitiousi  Walter  Hap  is  responsible 
for  the  Saint  Graal  and  the  QueU  du  Saint  Graal,  Robert 
do  Borron  for  Joseph  d'Arimalhie  and  Merlin,  Atiia  and 
part  at  least  of  Lancelot  du  lac  (the  wbole  of  which  has 
been  attributed  to  Walter  Map}  appear  to  be  duo  to  un- 
known anthom.  Tristan  came  later,  and  bas  a  stronger 
aiztore  of  Celtic  tradition.  Latest  of  all  came  the  great 
ArUinrian  miscellany  of  Oiron  U  Cmrtcii.  Uost  of  these 
^wks,  though  not  all,  ore  in  proaa  At  the  same  time  as 
y*  Uter  Map,  or  a  little  later,  CfariUen  de  Troyn  threw  the 
l^Buds  of  the  Bound  Table  into  octosylUbic  verse  of  a 
aiot'inlarly  spirited  and  picturesque  character.    The  chief 

Ewtu  attributed  to  him  are  the  Chevali^  a»  Lyon  (Sir 
wain  of  Wales),  the  Chevalier  i  la  ChareOe  (one  of  the  epi- 
•odee  of  Lanedot),  £ric  tt  Snide,  Tristan,  and  PerdvaU. 
Hwse  podtns,  independently  of  their  merit,  which  is  great, 
Iwd  an  extouire  literary  influence.    They  were  translated 

Sr  the  German  minneeiogen,  Wolfram  von  Escfaenbadi, 
ottfribd  of  Strasborg,  and  others.   THth  Oe  romances 
•hmdy  referred  to,  which  were  moatly  written  in  Ei)|^d 
ud  at  the  -Eogliah  courts  Chritien's  poems  complete  the 
fom  of  tha  Artbadiii  itoijr,  ud  aapply  the  matttf 


of  it  as  it  is  best  known  io  EngUah  nadea  in  Ibloty^ 
book,  Nor  does  that  book,  though  far  Uter  than  th« 
original  fomis,  conv^  a  very  false  impression  of  the  chaiv 
aoteristies  of  the  oldsr  romutcas;  Indeed,  the  Arthuiiaa 
knight^  hie  chineter  and  adraitnree,  are  so  mu^  better 
known  than  the  hems  of  the  Chdorinman  ehanaon  tiiift 
then  is  less  med  to  dwell  upon  them.  ^ieylud,lio«mr, 
OS  has  been  already  pointed  oat,  gre^t  loflueoce  upon  their 
rivals,  and  their  oomparative  fertility  of  iDvention,  the 
much  larger  nnmber  of  their  dramatit  ptnon-x,  and  the 
greater  variety  of  interests  to  -whioh  they  appealed, 
sufficiently  aKplatn  their  increased  popularity.  The  ordin- 
ary attractions  of  poetry  are  also  more  largely  present  in 
them  than  in  the  chansons ;  there  is  more  ducriptioo,  moro 
life,  and  less  of  the  mere  chronicle.  Thoj  have  been  aeensad 
of  relaxing  morality,  and  there  is  perhape  some  truth  in  the 
charge  But  the  change  is  after  all  one  rather  of  manneta 
than  vt  moials,  and  what  is  lost  in  simplicity  is  gained  in 
refinNnent  Z>oon  ds  Mayenct  la  a  late  chaiuon,  and 
Lanedot  du  Lac  is  an  early  romance.  But  the  two  beauti* 
fnl  Boenes  in  the  former  between  Doon  and  Nicotette,  in  tbo 
latter  between  Lancelot,  QaUbault,  Quinevere,  and  the  Lady 
of  Maleliaut,  may  be  compared  as  instances  of  the  attitude 
of  the  two  classes  of  poets  towards  the  same  subject 

Romaneet  of  Antiquity,— Then  is  yet  »  third  class  of 
early  narrative  poems,  cUffering  from  die  two  fmner  la 
subject,  but  agreeing  somelimea  with  one  aometimei  with 
the  other  in  form.  These  are  the  elasrical  romances  which 
are  not  much  later  than  those  of  Charlemagne  and  Arthnr. 
The  chief  subjects  with  which  their  authors  busied  them- 
selves were  the  conqnests  of  Alexander  and  the  sie^  of 
Troy,  though  other  classical  stories  come  in.  The  moat 
remarkable  of  all  is  the  romance  of  Alixandre  by  Laaibeit 
the  Short  and  Alexander  of  Beraay.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  excellence  of  the  twelve-syllabled  verse  used  in  this 
romance  was  the  origin  of  the  term  alezandrineL  The 
Trojan  romances,  on  the  other  hand,  an  chiefly  in  oettK 
^llabie  verse^  and  the  principal  poem  wUdi  treats  ot  them 
is  the  Ttoman  ds  Troie  of  Benoit  de  Ste  Hore.  Both  thie 
poem  and  Alixandre  An  attributed  to  the  lost  quarter  of 
the  12th  century.  The  authorities  consulted  for  these 
poems  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  none  of  the-  best  Dares 
Phrygins,  Dictys  Cretensis,  the  peead>Callisthenes  sup- 
plied most  of  them.  Bat  the  inexhaustible  invention  of 
the  trouvires  themselves  was  the  chief  authority  cooaulEed. 
The  adventures  of  Medea,  the  wanderings  of  Alexander  and 
the  Trojan  horse,  were  quite  sufficient  to  spar  on  to  exertion 
the  minds  which  hod  been  oceostomed  to  spin  a  chanson  of 
some  10,000  lines  out  of  a  ccsnat  allusion  in  some  preceding 
poem.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  anachronisms  did  not  dis- 
turb them.  From  first  to  last  the  writers  of  the  chausooa 
had  not  in  the  loast  troubled  themselves  with  attenb'on  to 
any  snch  matters.  Charlemagne  himself  hod  liis  life  and 
exploits  accommodated  to  the  need  of  evety  poet  who  treats 
of  him,  and  the  same  is  the  cose  with  tlie  heroes  of  anti- 
quity. Indeed,  Alexander  is  made  in  tnany  respects  a  pro- 
totype of  Cliarleffltgnsi  He  is  r^lariy  knighted,  he  has 
twelve  peers,  he  holds  tournaments,  he  has  reUtions  with 
Arthur,  and  comes  in  contact  with  fairies,  he  takes  fiights  in 
the  air,  and  so  forth.  There  is  perhaps  more  avowed  imagin- 
ation in  these  classical  stories  than  in  either  of  the  oUier 
divisions  of  French  epic  poetry.  Some  of  their  authora  even 
confess  to  the  practice  of  fic'ion,  while  the  truovferes  of  the 
chansons  invariably  assert  the  historical  ch^ricter  of  their 
facts  and  personages,  end  the  authors  of  the  Arthurian 
romances  at  least  start  from  facta  vouched  for  partly  by 
national  tradition  partly  by  the  authority  of  religion  and 
the  church.  The  rlaasical  romances,  however,  are  import- 
ant in  two  different  myn.  Jm  the  firrt  plae^  they  aonnoek 
tho  oariy  litacatare  of  Fnuiei^  howmr  boNly,  ud  jritki 
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Ibb  of  hewmr  dablom  tntlmitiaty,  with  the  great  hit- 
lory  and  litsratnre  of  the  pait  Tnej  ahow  a  e«iteiD 
■mooat  of  acholanhip  in  thair  anthwa,  and  In  their  heareia 
Ihc7  ihow  a  mptdtjr  of  talcing  an  intantt  iif  aottjaela  which 
an  not  marelj  thcaa  direetly  eonnaetad  wiHi  tba  riUaga  or 
Htm  trfba.  The  chaaeon*  de  'geitea  had  shown  the  oreatira 
power  and  independent  character  of  French  Uteratar& 
There  ii,  at  least  aboQt  the  eirUer  onea,  notliing  borrowed, 
traditional,  or  acholarly.  They  smack  of  the  soil,  and  they 
rank  France  among  the  very  few  countries  which,  in  thii 
matter  of  indigenons  growth,  have  yielded  more  than  folk- 
aongs  and  fireside  tales;  The  Arthurian  romanoes,  less  in- 
dapaftdeot  in  origin,  exhibit  a  wider  range  of  riew,  a  greater 
kMwIedgeof  hamanDatara,  and  amoreaxtentive  eoumand 
of  the  sources  of  poetical  and  romantic  interesL  Tlie  classic 
«al  epica  superadd  the  <m1y  ingredient  neeessaiy  to  an  ac- 
eomplithed  literature, — that  is  to  say,  the  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  done  by  other  peoples  andother  literatures  already, 
and  the  readinaai  to  take  advantage  of  the  material  thus 
Mpplied. 

HowuuutTAmiitHrea. — ^These  are  the  three  earliest  develop- 
wnia  of  FnOeh  literature  on  the  great  acalc;  Tbey  led, 
kowarer,  to  a  fourth,  which,  though  later  in  date  than  all 
•xcept  their  latest  forms,  is  so  closely  connected  with  them 
by  hteraiy  and  aociat  considerations  that  it  had  best  be 
mentioned  hera  This  is  the  romin  d'aofntum,  a  title 
given  to  those  almost  avowedly  fictitious  poems  wliich  con- 
nect themselves  neither  wiUi  French  history,  with  the 
Bound  Table,  nor  with  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  These  be- 
gan to  be  written  in  ths  ISth  century,  and  continued  nntil 
th«  proae  form  of  fiction  baeame  generally  preferred.  The 
latar  forma  of  the  ohuuons  de  geatea  and  the  Aitharian 
pooma  might  indeed  be  well  called  romaos  d'aventnrea  them- 
aalTen  Bvj/ma  Captt,  lot  fnstanee^  a  chanson  in  form  and 
cltsa  of  anbjeet,  is  ceruinly  one  of-  this  latter  kind  in  tre&fc- 
■Mot  Bat  for  convenience  sak»  the  definitiun  we  hnve 
given  is  preferabl&  The  style  and  Kuhject  of  tliese  nnnana 
d'aventaros  are  natnrally  extremely  various.  GuUlaitme  de 
J^d/fl'inf  deals  with  the  adventures  of  a  Sicilian  prince,  who 
is  befriended  by  a  were-woU ;  Lt  Roman  d«  tEtennJU,  with 
a  heroine  whose  ring  is  curied  off  by^a  sparrow-hawk 
fEsconfle),  like  Prince  Camumlumno'a  tidisman ;  6mg 
Wearwick,  with  the  well-known  slayer  of  the  dun  cow; 
MerauffU  dt  PortUgaea  is  a  sort  of  brsnoh  or  off«lioot  of  the 
rominces  of  the  Bound  Table.  There  is,  in  short,  nn  possi- 
bility of  dsasifying  their  subjects.  The  habit  of  writing  in 
^l*s,  or  r>f  necessarily  connecting  the  new  work  with  an 
ddw  one,  bad  ceased  to  be  binding,  and  the  instinct  of 
fiction  wLting  was  free ;  yet  these  ronians  d'aventnres  do 
not  rank  quite  as  bigh  in  literary  importance  m  the  classes 
a^eh  preceded  them.  This  niraer-nlaation  arises  rather 
from  a  laek  of  originality  and  distinetneaa  of  aavour  than 
from  any  shortcomings  in  treatment  Their  verufication, 
usually  octosyllabio,  is  pleasant  enoa^ ;  1>nt  there  is  not 
much  distinctness  of  character  about  them,  and  their  inci- 
dents, comofinnly  taken  from  some  pnceding /a&funi  or  lai, 
often  strike  the  reader  with  something  of  the  someneas  bnt 
nothing  of  the  nsivetii  »[  those  of  the  older  poems.  Nerer- 
theies)  some  ai  them  attained  to  a  very  high  popularity, 
aneh,  for  inatanco,  aa  Parttnopex  d«  ^ou.  With  them  may 
be  eonaected  a  hure  number  of  eariy  romances  and  fictiona 
of  various  dataa  i j  prose  and  verse,  such  as  Afuaiin  et 
yicolttte,  Lt  CkatAcuM  dt  Cover,  ^  -Roxum  i'*  l«  VMOte, 
and  others.  This  class  iraisesses  representatives  in  Pro- 
vencal as  well  aa  in  noHli«m  French,  eoutf  of  which,  fnr 
instance,  Flammea  and  Jaitfrty,  are  full  of  intereet  Bat 
none  of  those  smaller  stories  in  verse,  prose,  or  the  two  com- 
Um^  eon  via  in  charm  with  ^MOiiui  dt  /fieeltttt  (I3th 
•entair),  oqriaita  lltaniTpnMiitant  sf  Bttdianl  wa> 
tin«rt  to  in  mo*  diU|btM  ten, 


In  these  four  etaiaea  m^  be  aatd  to  be  anmmed  up  die 

literature  of  feudal  chivalry  in  Franoek  They  ware  all,  ei- 
perhapa  the  last,  oompoaed  by  one  class  U  naraona,  the 
tronviraa,  and  perfotmed  by  ^bohht,  tha  Joligfaqn.  The 
lattar,  indeed,'  aometinua  pravnmad  to  eompoae  lor  Umsfit, 
and  was  danonnoed  aa  a  fronror  bntard  by  the  indignant 
members  of  the  superior  casta.  They  were  alt  orig>nallyo«aml 
intended  to.  be  performed  in  the  patau  marberiK  of  ths^^uHtie 
baron  to  an  audience  of  knights  and  ladies,  and,  wheia  rosd-^^  ^ 
ing  became  more  common,  to  be  read  by  such  persons.  They  nur^ 
dealt  therefore  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  with  the  class  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  Tbe  bourgeois  and  the  villain, 
penonages  of  irahrieal  noiuntity  at  the  time  of  their  early 
composition,  come  in  for  the  slightest  pomibla  aotioa 
Occasionally  in  the  few  cnrions  instances  we  Uive  meaUonad, 
persons  of  a  class  inferior  to  the  seigneur  play  an  important 
port,  but  this  is  rare.  The  habit  of  private  ware  and  of  in- 
surreetion  against  the  sovereign  supply  tbe  motives  <A.  die 
chanson  4e  geete,  the  bve  of  gailantry,  adventure,  and 
foreign  travel  those  of  the  romances  Arthnriau  and  miscel. 
laneona  None  of  these  motives  much  affected  the  lower 
otasees,  who  wer^  irith  the  eariy  developed  temper  of  the 
middle  and  lower  class  Frandunan,  already  apt  to  tliinfc 
and  apeak  cynically  enongh  of  tounnoMata,  conrta,  crusades, 
and  tiie  other  occupaUons  of  the  nobility.  The  oonmnnal 
system  was  apringtog  up,  the  towns  were  receiving  royal 
encouragement  a*  a  counterpoise  to  the  anthori^  of  tbe 
nobles.  The  corraptioni  and  maladministration  of  the 
church  attracted  the  satire  Mther  of  the  dtixens  and  peso, 
antry  who  Buffered  by  them,  than  of  the  nobles  rho  had 
leaa  to  fear  and  even  aomethinj{  to  gain.  On  tha  otherapMidst 
hand,  tbe  groduol  apraad  of  learning  inaonuata  and  ill-^yy 
digajted  periiaps,  bnt  stDI  kaming,  not  only  t^ianad  ap 
new  claasea  of  subjecta,  bnt  opened  Uien  to  new  dawa  cf 
persons.  The  thousands  of  stndenta  who  flocked  to  tba 
schools  of  Paris  were  not  all  priocea  or  noblea.  Hanoe  tbeia 
arosa  two  new  classes  of  literature,  one  consisting  oi  the 
embodiment  of  learning  of  one  kind  or  other  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  ranging  from  tba  half-fabulous  hisiories  of  tha 
Jerseyman  Wace,  the  Roman  de  Brut,  and  tbe  Rooun  de 
Ro<i,  to  bestiaries  such  as  that  of  Philippe  de  Thauujind 
popular  traaUaH  on  acienoe  and  morality.  The  other,  cat 
til  tha  most  remarkaUa  dereh>pmeats  of  sportive  Uteratnie 
which  the  world  has  seen,  produced  the  second  indigenons 
literary  growth  of  which  France  can  boast,  namely,  the 
fabHanx,  and  tbe  almost  more  reuiarkable  rork  which  is  an 
immense  conglomerate  of  fabliaux,  tha  great  baaatapieci 
the  Roman  da  Renart 

FMianx. — Ttiere  are  few  literary  products  which  baft 
more  originality  and  at  the  same  time  mora  dtvmi^  tbsa 
the  fabliau.  The  epic  and  tba  drama,  even  when  tb^  an 
independently  produced,  at«  sunilar  in  their  main  eharae- 
teristics  all  the  world  over.  Bnt  there  is  nothing  in  pre- 
vious literatare  which  exactly  corresponds  to  tbe  fablian. 
It  conea  nearest  to  the  .ASaopic  fable  and  ita  Eaatom  ongias 
or  panlleU  Bnt  it  diffata  from  these  in  beitvg  leas  alkigo- 
rical,  leu  obviously  moral  (though  a  moral  of  some  sort  is 
usually  if  not  always  enforoed),  and  in  having  a  much  nunc 
direct  peraonal  interest  It  is  in  many  Aign»  further  re. 
moved  from  tbe  parable  and  many  degrees  nearer  to  Aa 
novel  The  story  is  the  first  thing  tha  moral  tb«  aaeon^ 
and  tiie  latter  ia  never  Buffered  to  interfere  with  tbe  fornun 
These  observations  apply  only  to  tbe  faUianx,  properly  « 
called,  but  the  term  has  been  used  with  considerable  mm- 
nev.  The  collectoni  of  those  interesting  pieces,  Barbaaa, 
>Ii!ot,  Le  Grand  d'Aussy,  have  included  in  thoir  oollections 
1  irge  numbers  of  miscellaneous  pieces  such  as  diii  (rhymed 
descriptions  of  various  objects),  and  d^tt  (discussiona 
brtween  two  persona  or  contrasts  of  the  attribtttee  of  tv> 
tlunfp),  BcfanetimeaaTan  abort  romances,  tsree^  »mI  wyitMy 
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plan  The  faUiaB  pnpert  acooidiiif  CO  th«  dafiaiUmi  of 
ita  WMt  •diliir,fa**tlMneital,s«imUr  eomk^of  arMl 
•r  poiribU  indtait  oeeoiriag  in  oramary  homaii  l^ai"  Tbo 
tonndj,  it  miy  be  added,  ie  usoilly  of  »  Mtirio  kiod,  a&d 
oeeopiea  tti^  with  every  cUm  aad  rank  of  men,  from  the 
king  to  the  Tillain.  Tlisre  ia  no  limit  to  the  variety  of 
thaoe  liraly  Taraa-talaa,  which  are  iarariably  written  in  eight- 
syUablad  eoaplel&  Now  the  tnbjeet  ia  the  miaadventuro 
«( two  Eaglufaneo,  whoee  igoonuce  of  the  French  language 
makea  tMi  aak  fOr  ioino  donkey  instead  of  smdc  lamb; 
BO*  it  is  the  fortaaes  of  an  wedingly  focditli  kntght^  who 
has  an  aniiUe  and  iogmtona  motherin-law ;  now  the  de- 
■nrved  aoferingsef  an  avaticioqa  or  ill-behaved  priest;  now 
the  bringing  of  an  nngratefnl  aon  to  a  bett*r  mind  by  tha 
wisdom  of  b^ws  and  sncklingL  Kot  a  few  of  the  Canter- 
hmrj/  aretakan  directly  from (ablianx;  indeed,  Chancer, 
with  the  possible  exoepUon  of  I^ior.  is  oar  nearest  spptoach 
to  a  fabtioD-writer,  At  the  other  end  of  Europe  the  proeo 
aovala  of  Bocoaocio  and  other  Italian  tala-tellers  are  largely 
band  opoD  faMian^  But  their  inftoeaea  in  thur  own 
eooatiy  WBi  the giaalei^.  Tkeywantha  fintazpreasioD' 
of  A*  ^irit  wUali  baa  bImo  animated  the  most  national 
■od  popahr  dav«Ao|iCMatt  Vt  Ftaneb  lltaratnre.  Simpla 
■ad  nnpwUoding  a«  tlm  are  in  form,  the  fabliaux 
MuMmnoa  not  mamj  Ao  Cmf  NtuveUn  NomvdU*  and  the 
M^lkMtrou^  It'Awat  FattHn,  and  PoKtagrudf  bnt  also 
IfAwmn  aad  tho  Rm4M  Comque,  Git  Blot,  and  Cattdide. 
They  (odaad  do  aOie  tkaa  meretjr  prophesy  the  spirU  of 
Uiaaograalpac(onnana%—thaydiroetly  lead  to  than.  Tho 
pcoea  tala  Md  the  fana  an  tba  direct  oatoomea  of  Um 
lafaUBi^  and  pwaetala  and  the  hna  one*  given,  tha 
■oval  Mid  tho  eonadj  inevitably  follow. 
Soeiaj  Tl>o  apo^l  period  of  faUtan  coupooition  qtpem  to  have 

import.      boeo  the  I2th  and  IStli  centnriei.    It  aigoiftea  on  tha  one 
iS5t«^»-         ^  growth  of  a  lighter  and  m«e  aportivp  '^iiit  than 
bad  yet  prerailad,  on  another  the  rise  in  ivportanee  of 
other  and  lower  ordera  of  men  than  the  priest  and  tba  noble, 
911  yat  another  the  conadonancas  on  the  part  of  these 
a  kmc  MdMB  of  the  defects  of  the  two  privileged  dasses, 

■od  of  the  ahoiteomiBgi  of  the  qrstan  of  polity  under  which 
ttpiaa  pifvibgad  claMsa  oqj^vd  their  privilegei.  There  is, 
hovnar,  ia  the  fabliao  proper  not  so  very  mnch  direct 
•atii^  tUa  being  indeed  excluded  by  the  definition  given 
•bove^  and  by  the  thoroughly  artistic  spirit  in  which  that 
daflaition  ia  observed.  The  fabli'^nz  are  so  nomerons  and 
BO  vaciooa  that  it  ia  difflcnlt  to  select  any  as  specially  repie- 
nantative.  We  may,  however,  mention,  both  as  good  ez- 
•mpUa  and  aa  intaiesting  from  their  sabaeqnent  hutoiy,  Lt 
Ymr  Faffni,  treated  in  English  by  Leigh  Hunt  and  by 
Piaoodc;  L$  Vilain  livrtt  the  original  of  Lt  UUetin 
wulgri  fill  1  £•  ]ioi  iTAitffUUm  H  U  Jongltnr  iEli)  La 
Hornet  Parti*;  Lt  Sot  Chevalier,  an  iodecorons  bnt  ex- 
tremely amnsing  story ;  and  Let  Deux  Bordeon  Ribam,  a 
piece  of  gnat  Utcnuy  interest,  as  containing  alluaiona  to 
tha  ^naona  de  geatea  and  lomaneea  most  in  vogoa. 

Somam  du  Rautri. — If  the  hbliaux  are  not  remarkable  for 
direct  sating  thatelenent  ia  supplied  in  more  thu  compcn- 
•atiw  fnaBtity  1^  an  aztiaotdinaiy  eonpoattioa  whidi  in 
okauytalatedtotham.  LtBtmuM  dnRawrttOt  Biakrjfcf 
JtcyMnf  £U  A*  ia  a  poem,  or  lather  series  of  poeme,  which, 
from  the  end  of  thai  3tb  tothemiddltf  of  the  14  th  century, 
aarvsd  the  eitisen  posta  of  northern  France,  not  merely  as 
an  outlet  for  literary  expreasion,  bnt  also  as  a  vehicle  of 
■atirioal  comment^ — now  on  the  general  vioea  and  weaknesses 
of  humanity,  now  on  the  oaual  oormptiona  in  church  and 
atate,  now  ion  tha  variona  historteal  eventa  which  occupied 
pnblio  attention  from  time  to  tioM.  The  aaocnuRiB  pniti* 
laci^  of  tha  anbjeet  ia  abown  hj  the  long  vagna  vhicn  ft 
bad,  and  b7  the  vmpn  whidi  tt  exereiMd  ever  generationa 
«f  writan  who  biwed  from  each  other  widely  in  st^  and 


temper.  *  Nothing  can  be  farther  f  run  the  allegorical  endi- 
tion,  the  ptditioal  diatribes,  aud  the  sennooiiing  monditiaa 
of  the  antiuwB  of  Stnart  le  CoiUre-fait  Uian  the  dy  aaivetA 
of  the  writers  of  the  eariier  branches.  Yet  these  and  a  long 
and  unknown  series  of  itilermediate  bards  the  fox-king 
pressed  into  his  service  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
tha^  dnring  the  two  oenturies  of  his  reign,  there  was  hardly 
a  thought  in  the  popnlar  mind  which,  an  it  toae  to  the  nv^ 
bc^  did  not  find  expreouon  in  an  addition  to  tho  hngo 
cy^  of  Rtnart. 

Wa  ahall  not  deal  witbtlyeontromiiaa  which  have  bean 
raised  aa  to  the  origin  of  the  poem  and  its  cantial  tdm. 
The  latter  may  have  been  a  travcatto  of  real  peiaooa  and 
actool  events,  or  it  may  (and  much  mote  pnAaUy)  have 
been  an  ez[»eaaion  of  thonghta  and  expariuices  whioh  recoT 
in  evaty  geoamtion.  France,  tlia  Netherloadi,  and 
Qermany  have  contended  for  the  honour  of  producing 
Benort;  French,  Flemish,  German,  nnd  Latin  for  the 
honoor  of  first  describing  him.  It  is  snfficieot  to  say  that . 
tha  spirit  of  the  woA  ■•ems  to  be  more  that  of  the  boidsN 
land  between  France  ami  Flanders  than  of  any  other  dis* 
trict,  and  tha^  wherorw  the  idea  may  have  ori^oally  aibsD, 
it  wia  incompambly  mom  frnitfnl  in  fVance  than  in  any 
other  coontry.  The  French  poems  which  wa  poassn  on  the 
anbijeet  amount  in  all  to  nearly  100,000  lines,  indqiendently 
of  mere  variations,  bat  inelndbg  Uie  two  diffenat  versiona 
of  Senart  U  CojOre/aiL  This  vast  tctal  is  divided  !nto 
four  different  poems.  The  meat  ancient  and  remarkable  (s 
that  e(<:Wd  by  Mten  under  the  title  of  Sowtan  du  Senart, 
and  Gontainisjt  with  some  additions  made  by  M.  Cbob&ille, 
S7  branches  and  about  32,000  lineb  Ifr  must  not,  bow* 
aver,  be  sui^oeed  that  this  total  forms  a  contiDoons  poem 
like  tha  ^ntid  or  Paradin  Lott.  On  the  contrair,  tha 
s^pomte  branches  are  the  work  of  different  authors,  hardly 
any  of  wliom  are  known,  and,  but  for  their  oommnnity  of 
subject  and  to  some  extent  of  treatment,  might  be  regarded 
as  separate  poems.  The  history  of  Benort,  his  victories 
over  IsBngtim,  Bruin,  and  his  other  unfortunate  rivals,  his 
famUy  affection,  his  outwittings  of  King  Noble  the  Lion, 
and  ml  the  rest,  are  too  well  known  to  need  fiesh  deeo^ 
tkm  hm.  Il^  perhaps  in  tbs  subsequent  poenu^  irbiek 
are  far  less  known  and  moch  lem  amusbg,  that  the  hold 
wbtdi  the  idea  of  Beoart  had  obtained  on  the  mind  of 
northern  France,  and  the  ingenious  uses  to  which  it  was 
put,  are  best  shown.  The  first  of  these  is  L*  Cowonntnunt^ 
Renart,  a  poem  of  between  3000  and  4000  lines,  attributr  i, 
on  no  grounds  whatevsr,  to  the-  poetess  Uarie  de  France, 
and  doMribug  how  the  hero  by  his  iSgenuit^  got  himself 
crowned  king.  This  poem  already  shows  signs  of  direct 
moral  ap^ication  and  generalising.  Theae  an  still  more 
apparent  in  Renart  It  Notnel,  a  composition  of  scMne  8000 
lines,  written  in  the  year  12B8  by  tho  Fleming  Jacqusmsrt 
Qid6cb  Here  the  peraoni^iation  of  which,  in  notieing  the 
Roman  dt  la  Rote,  we  shall  soon  have  to  pve  exionded 
mentioti,  becomes  orident  Instead  of  or  at  least  baslda 
the  lively  personal  Benort  who  used  to  steal  aaaaoge^ 
set  Isengrim  fishing  with  his  tail,  or  make  use  of  C3»anti- 
dser^  oomb  for  a  purpose  for  which  it  wu  eeitnioly  narw- 
intended,  wa  have  Rtnar^  an  abstmction  of  gnua  aud 
bypoerisyf  triumphantly  prevailing  over  other  land  better 
qnalitiea.  Lastly,  as  Uie  Roman  de  la  Rot*  of  William  of 
Lorris  is  paralleled  by  Renart  U  Nouvel,  so  its  continuation 
by  Jean  de  Menng  it  paralleled  by  .the  great  miscellaoy 
of  RenaH  U  Contre-faU,  which,  even  in  iU  two  existing 
versions  {U4nage  seems  to  have  >nowd  a  ibixA),  extends 
to  fully  60,000  lines.  Hen  we  have,  besides  floods  of 
miseellaiieouB  emdition  and  ^seonrse,  political  argument 
of  the  moat  direst  and  fmport^t  kind.  The  wrongs  of  tha 
lower  oidMS  am  Uttsdv  orged^  lliey  are  almost  openly, 
incited  to  nnit  and  it  is  seandr  toe  much  to  say,  aa  M. 

IX.  —  ti 
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LsDieok  bu  Mid,  that  th»  cIoBfil^  f onowtsg  Jacqaerie  u  bat 
«  pnctical  carrying  ont  o[  the  dpctrinea  of  the  aooojinoaa 
-nttriBta'  of  Renart  U  Contre-fait. 

Earlf  Ljfrie  Poetry. — Stdeby  aids  with  these  two  forma 
cf  Itteratnn,  the  eptca  and  romances  of  the  higher  claases, 
and  the  fabliau,  which,  at  least  in  it*  original,  represented 
rather  the  feelings  cf  the  lower,  there  grew  up  a  third  kind, 
coDwsttag  of  porely  lyrical  poetiy.  The  song  literatare  of 
madltanf  Franca-  it  sxtrraMfy  tbanduit  ud  beaatifoL 
Vnm  tbo  12th  to  the  ISth  century  it  leoeiTed  constant  so- 
CMiioos,  some  signed,  some -aDonypona,  soma  parely  popu> 
hi  iv  their  character,  -some  the  work  of  more  learned 
wnters,  others  again  produced  by  memben  of  the  aristo- 
eracy.  Of  the  Utter  clan  it<may  fairiy  be  aaid  that  the 
tetali^aa  -of  Toyal  and  noble  authors  boasts  few  if  any 
names  superior  to  those  of  Thibaat  de  Champagne,  king  of 
^aTarrSf.and  Chariea  d'Orltens,  the  father  of  Lotus  XIL 
Although  much  of  Ibis  lyrie  poetry  u  anmymon^  the  mora 
popular  put  of  it  almost  entirely  eo,  yet  k .  FNUn  Paris 
ABs  been  able  to  ennmmte  some  nandreds  of  French 
cbansonniers  between  the  1 1th  and  the  13th  century.  The 
earliest  song  literature,  chiefly  known  in.the  deUghtfuI  eol- 
Ipetion  of  Baitsch  (AU-F^tuO«iteht  Jtomatuen  und  P<Mm&- 
dim),  is  mainly  sentimental  in- character.  The  collector 
diTuies  it  nnder  the  two  heads  of  romances  and  pastoureHes, 
the  former  being  nsDally  the  celebration  of  the  lores  of  a 
Boble  knipht  and  maiden,  and  recountiog  how  Belle  Doette 
or  Eglantine  or  Orionr  sat  at  her  windows  or  in  the  tonmey 
gtUlary,  or  embroidering  nlk  ftnd  samite  in  her  diamber, 
with  Mr  tbonghts  on  Qerard  or  Qny  or  Henry, — the  Utter 
Mdiewltat  monotonous  but  naive  recitals,  tcit  often  in  the 
first  person,  of  the  meeting  of  an  errant  knfglit  or  ndnstrel 
vith  a  shepherdees,  and  his  cavalier  but  not  always  success- 
ful  wooihg.  With  these,  some  of  which  date  from  the  12th 
century,  may  be  eontnuted,  at  the  other  end  of  the  modi- 
CBval  period,  the  more  varied  and  popular  collection  dating 
fb  their  present  form  from  the  1 5th  century,  and  published 
reeen^  by  M.  Gaston  Paris.  In  both  alike,  making  wSiam- 
Auce  for  the  difference  of  their  age  and  the  state  of  the 
language,  may  be  noticed  a  charming  lyrical  faculty  and 
great  skill  in  the  elaboration  of  light  and  suitable  metres, 
akilt  to  which  the  hitherto  usual  preference  of  the  Froven9al 
poets  as  Dietrists  has  done  but  scant  justice.  Especially 
remarkable  ia  the  abundance  of  refnins  of  an  sdmirably 
melodious  kind.  It  is  said  that  more  tbon  500  of  these 
eiist.  Among  the  lyric  writers  of  these  four  centuries  whose 
Andeftol  names  are  known  may  b^nwntjoned  Andefroi  )e  Bastard,  the 
anthor  of  the  eharmiog  song  of  BelU  Idoitu,  and  othen  no 
Bastaro.  inferior,  Quesoes  de  Bethone,  the  ancestor  vl  Sully, 

whose  song-writing  inclines  to  a  satirical  cast  in  many  in- 
■tancea,  the  Vidame  de  Chartres,  Charles  d'Anjon,  King  John 
of  Brteune,  Jtc  But  none  of  them,  except  perhaps  Andefroi, 
Thlbaut  can  compare  with  Thibaut  IV.,  whotD&ited  by  his  possessions 
de  (Asm-  uii  ancestry  a  connexion  with  the  north  and  the  south,  and 
who  employed  the  methods  of  both  districts  but  used  the 
langpage  of  the  north  only.  Thibaat  was  supposed  to  be  the 
lover  of  Blanche  of  CastUe,  tho  mother  of  St  Loois,  and  ■ 
great  deal  of  his  verse  is  concerned  with  bis  love  for  her. 
But  iriiile  knights  and  nobles  were  thus  employing  lyric 
poetry  in  courtly  and  sentimental  verse,  lyric  forms  were 
peing  freely  employed  by  others,  both  of  high  and  low  birth, 
lor  more  general  purposesi  BUnche  and  Thibant  themselves 
icams  in  for  contemporary  lampoons,  and  both  at  this  time 
aiid,in  the  times  immediately  lolbwing,  a  cloud  <tf  writeis 
eomposed  light  vcree^  sometimes  of  a  lyrie  sometimes 
of  a'  narrative  kind^  and  sometimes  in  a  mizOire  of  both. 
Sboto-  Bf  the  most  remarkable  6t  these  is  Bnteboenf  (bom  in 
^■o^  1230),  the.  first  of  a  long  series  6t  French  poets  to  whom  in 
teeent  dqrs  the.  tUU  Bohemian  has  been  applied,  vha  passed 
thiir  line  between  gehtj  and  aiisiy,  and  ceUbtated  theif 


lot  in  both  eonditioiu  with  eof^ons  veraa.  Bntebcenf  is 
among  the  earliest  French  writers  who  tell  as  thur  penoul 
history  and  make  personal  appeaU  "But  he  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  time;  Ue  discusses  the  history  of  his  times,' 
upbraida  the  nobles  for  their  desertion  of  the  Latin  empirtf 
of  Conatantinopls,  considers  the  expediency  of  crusadio^^ 
inveighs  against  the  religions  orders,  and  t^es  part  in  the' 
disputes  between  the  pope  and  the  king.  He  compoea 
pious  poetry  too^  and  in  at  least'^ne  poem  takes  can  IB 
distingnish  between  the  lAorch  which  he  Teoeratesand.tlie 
corrupt  ehurchmen  whom  he  lompoonL  Besides  Rutaboenf 
the  most  cbaracteristic  figure  of  his  class  and  time  is  AdomAdun  da 
de  la  HoUe^V.  1 340-1 286),  oeatmonly  called  the  Hunchback^ 
of  Arras.  The  earlier  poems  of  Adam  are  of  a  sentimental 
character,  the  Uter  ones  satirical  and  somewhat  ill-tempered. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  his  invective  against  his  native, city. 
But  his  chief  iDportance  consists  in  bis  Jeux,  the  Jea  fU  la 
Fttaltie,  the  Jai  de  Sohin  et  Marion,  dramatie  coo^oaitidM 
which  led  the  way  to  the  n^iQUr  drunatie  form.  Indeed 
the  general  tendency  «f  the  tlie  13th  century  b  to  satire 
fable,  and  farce,  even  more  than  to  serious  or  sentimental 
poetry.  We  should  perhaps  except  the  laie,  the  chief  o{] 
which  are  known  nnder  the  name  of  Uarie  de  France. 
These  Uys  are  exclusively  Breton  in  origin,  though  not  in 
application,  and  the  term  seems  originally  to  have  had  re- 
ference rather  to  the  music  to  whidi  they  were  sung  than 
to  the  manner  or  matter  of  the  pieces.  Some  reaemblanc* 
to  these  Uys  may  periiaps'  be  traced  in  the  Breton  son^ 
(perfectly  tmstworthy,  which  cannot  be  said  of  some  mora 
famoni  ones)  pnblished  by  M.  LaxeL  The  subjects  ti  tt* 
laia  are  indifferently  taken  from  the  Arthnriaji  cyde,  from 
ancient  story,  and  from  popular .  trodiiion.  The  moat 
famous  of  all  ia  the  Zay  o/  the  ffoiuytueUe,  tradifionallj 
assigned  to  Sir  Tristram. 

Satiric  and  J>idaclie  Work*. — Among  the  direct  sattrista 
of  the  Uiddle  Ages,  one  of  the  earliest  and  foreraost  is  Guyot 
de  Provins,  whose  £tblt,  as  bo  calls  it.  contains  an  eUborat* 
aorire  on  tlw  time,  ^e  same  sjttrit  soon  betrayed  itseU  in 
carious  travesties  of  die  romaocea  of  chivalry,  and  sona- 
times  invades  the  Uter  speumens  of  these  romances  them- 
selves. One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  travestie  is  tho 
remarkable  composition  entitled  Avdiffier.  This  poem,  half 
fsbliau  and  half  romance,  is  not  so  much  an  insUnce  of  the 
heroi-comic  poems  which  afterwarde  found  so  much  favoor 
in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  as  a  direct  and  ferocious  parody  of 
the  Carloringian  epic;  The  hero  Andigier  is  a  modd  of 
cowardice  and  didoTsl^ ;  his  bther  and  mother,  Turgibna 
and  Bainberge,  are  deformed  and  repobivei  The  exploits 
of  the  hero  himself  are  coarse  and  hideous  failures,  and 
the  whole  poom  can  only  be  taken  as  a  counterblast  to 
the  spirit  of  chivalry.  Elsewhere  a  ^nv^re,  prophetic  of 
BabeUis,  descrilies  a  vast  battle  between  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  the  quarrel  being  suddetily  atoned  by  the  arrival 
of  a  holy  men  bearing  a  huge  flagon  of  wine.  Again,  we 
have  the  histoty  of  a  solemn  crusade  undertaken  by  tho 
eitizetu  of  a  eountty  town  agunst  the  uei^bonring  castle. 
As  emdiUon  and  the  fancy  for  all^ory  gained  ground, 
Bstire  naturally  availed  itself  of  the  opportnnity  thus 
afforded  it;  the  disputes  of  Philippe  le  B^  with  the  pop* 
and  the  Templars  hod  an  immense  literary  influence,  parujr 
in  the  concluding  portions  of  the  Renirt,  pertly  in  the 
Roman  de  Rote,  still  to  be  mentioned, 'and  partly  in  other 
satiric  allegories  of  which  the  chief  is  the  romance  of 
Faitvel.  The  hero  of  this  is  an  allegorical  personage  half 
man  and  half  horse,  signifying  Ibe  uuon  of  bestial  degradsr 
tion  with  human  ingenuity  and  cunning.  Faavel  ia  a  div* 
inity  ia  his  way.  All  the  peraonagee  oif  state,  from  kinga 
and  popes  to  nwodicant  frius,  pay  Uimr  court  to  him. 

But  this  seiions  and  discontented  ^irlt  betrays  ilseU  alsa 
in  compositions  which  are  not  paiodiN  or  traTcmoi  In  to 
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Oh  of  the  latest,  if  oot  abaolnteir  tba  IttMt,  and  yet'  not 
one  o(  Uifl  leaat  remarkable  of  ue  chansona  de  gestae  is 
Bavdom»du  Sebwn,  one  of  the  members  uf  the  great  rom- 
ance or  cycle  of  romascee  dealiog  with  the  cn^dee,  and 
•ntitled  Le  Chenilier  aa  Cygoe.  JSaudoum  dt  S^xntre 
ditM-  from  lSa»  aarly  jean  m  the  14th  ceotary.  It  ia 
atiiocly  a  chanson  d«  nrfa  in  f  ona,  and  also  In  the  general 
ran  of  its  incidents.  The  hero  is  diapoeaessed  of  bia  inberit- 
anoe  by  the  agency  of  trutors,  fights  his  battle  with  the 
world  and  its-i^joatice,  and  at  last  prevails  over  his  enemy 
Oanfroia,  who  has  saoeeeded  in  obtaining  the  kingdom  of 
!^esland  and  almost  that  of  France.  Ganfrois  baa  as  his 
aasiatanta  two  personages  who  were  very  popular  in  the 
poetry  of  tiie  time,— ;the  devil,  namely,  and  money,  y  These 
two  sinister  figures  pervade  the  fablianx,  tales,  and  fantastic 
Uteraf  are  generally  of  the  time.  M.  Lenient  the  historian 
<rf  Kcendi  aitir^  bai  well  lemarfepd  that  a  romance  as  long 
•■'ths  Xadirt  mi|fat  be  ^nu  ott6  of  the  aeparate  Short 
poems  of  this  period  wkteh  bare  the  devH  for  hero,  and 
■uoy  of  which  form  a  very  interesting  transition  between 
the  fablian  and  the  mystery.  But  the  devil  is  in  one 
nspecl  a  far  inferior  hero  to  Benart.  He  bsa  an  adver- 
aary  in  the  Virgin  who  constantly  npsets  bis  best-laid 
•ehemes,  and  who  does  not  alwaya  treat  bim  quite  fairly, 
Tbe  abnse  of  osury  at  the  time,  and  the  exactions  of  the 
Jews  and  Lombards,  were  severely  felt,  and  money  itself, 
as  peisooified,  figures  largely  in  the  popular  literatore  of 
the  tiae. 

Somm  de  la  Sott—k  work  of  very  diff««ot  import- 
aoee  irom  all  of  these,  though  with  seeming  touches  of  the 
WII6  a^rit,  a  work  which  deserves  to  take  rank  among 
the  most  important  <^  the  Middle  Ages,  ia  the  Roman  de  la 
Jt9te,—m9  of  the  few  really  remarkable  books  which  ia  tbe 
irork  of  two  authors,  and  that  not  in  collaboration  but  in 
gontinuation  one  of  tbe  other.  The  author  of  the  earlier 
part  was  QDtlUiuae  de  Lorris,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  13th  century;  tbeanthor  of  the  later  part waa  Jean  de 
UeoQ^  who  did  not  die  nntit  1320,  and  whose  part  in  the 
Xoman  dates  at  least  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  preceding 
eeolncy.  Tliit  great  poem,  while  it  baa  perforce  attracted 
mnek  tttte^tiDD,  has  snffered  from  the  disn^eet  with  which 
bD  iwtton%  and  tbe  French  periispo  mora  tiiaa  any,  ate 
wont  to  treat  literature  that  ia  out  (tf  date.  Tet  the  Soman 
da  la  Bote  ia  a  great  deal  more  interesting  merely  as  litera- 
tore,  nod  without  any  antiqnarian  considerations,  than  a 
very  large  number  of  so-called  classics.  It  exhibits  in  its 
two  parts  very  different  characteristics,  which  yet  go  to 
make  up  a  not  infaarmonious  whole.  It  is  a  love  poem,  and 
yet  it  ia  aatire.  But  both  gallantry  and  raillery  are  treated 
in  an  eDfinly  aUegorical  spirit ;  and  thia  allegoiy,  while  it 
makM  the  poem  tedious  to  haa^  appetitsa  of  to-day,  waa 
flzactly  what  aave  it  its  ehann  in  uw  eyea  of  tbe  Middle 
Agea.  Itmi^be  described  at  an  ^n^Monicrouediritb 
«  Quo^Sida.  This  uixtore  exactly  hit  tke  taste  of  tbe 
time,  aod  emtioned  to  hit  it  for  two  centuries  and  a  h^ 
'When^  ita  obviona  and  gallant  meaning  waa  attacked  by 
moralists  and  tneologians,  it  was  easy  to  quote  the  example 
of  tbe  Caaticlee,  and  to  fumiab  esoteric  explanations  of  Uie 
allegory.  The  writers  of  the  16cb  century  were  never  tired 
«f  quotiog  and  explaining  iL  Antoine  de  Baif ,  indeed,  gave 
tfia  nm^  and  obvious  meaning,  and  declared  that "  La  roae 
«fM  d^momi  b  goerdoa  gracieux;".bnt  Marol^  on  the 
«ther  band,  givw  ns  the  <&oiee  of  foor  a^yitieal  interpnta- 
tiaB%— tiia  me  being  either  Oe  state  of  wisdom,  the  itita 
of  grace,  the  state  of  otenal  haroioeia,  or  the  Yix^  bec^ 
•elL  We  cannot  here  anidyse  this  oeMvated  poem  Itia 
nflleisDt  to  say  that  tbe  lover  meeta  all  sorto  of  obstadaa 
n  his  poraoit  of  the  rose,  thoogb-he  has  for  a  guide  tbe 
Wetap horitalpersoosge Bel-Accoeil  The eariy part^ which 
WOUan  o!  Lonb^  ii  lemirkibU  for  fto  Kowumt 


and  fanofnl  deaeriptiona.  Forty  years  after  Lorris's  death  X  aiM 
Jean  da  Menng  completed  it  in  au  entirely  different  spiril  USanc. 
He  keeps  the  allegorical  form,  and,  indeed  introduces  two 
new  personages  of  importance,  Natnre  and  Fanx-eemblant. 
In  the  mouths  of  these  personages  and  of  another,  Baison, 
he  puts  the  most  extraordinary  mixtnre  of  eradUion  and 
sattra.  At  one  time  we  have  tbe  history  of  daarieal  heroes 
at  another  theories  against  the  boa^cding  of  money,  about 
astronomy,  about  the  duty  of  mankind  to  increase  and 
multiply.  Accounts  of  tbe  origin  of  loyalty,  which  would 
have  cost  the  poet  his  head  at  some  periods  of  lustoiy,  and 
even  communistic  ideaa^  are  also  to  be  found  here.  In  Faux- 
semblant  we  have  a  r«d  creation  of  tbe  theatrical  hyp» 
crite.  All  this  misceUaneous  and  apparently  incongmoiu 
material  really  explains  the  success  of  the  poem.  It  has 
tbe  one  cbaracteriatio  which  has  at  all  tiiaee  secured  tbe 
popularity  of  great  works  of  literators.  It  holds  the  mirror 
up  firmly  and  folly  to  ita  a^  As  we  find  in  'Rahelais  the 
characteristics  of  the  Renaissance,  in  Montaigne  those  ol 
the  sceptical  reaction  from  Renaissance  and  reform  alike^ 
in  Uolidre  those  of  the  society  of  France  after  Richelieu 
bad  tamed  and  levelled  it,  in  Toltaire  and  Bonsseau  re- 
spectively the  two  aapecta  of  tbe  greiCE  revolt, — ao  there 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  de  la  Roei  the  characteriatica 
of  the  later  Middle  Age,  its  gallantry,  its  mysticiam,  ita 
economical  and  social  troubles  and  problems,  ita  scbolasUo 
methods  of  thought,  ita  ntive  acceptance  as  science  of  every- 
thing that  b  written,  and  at  Uie  mnw  time  ita  ahnwd  and 
indiscriminate  eriticiBm  of  much  that  tbe  age  of  eritidsm 
has  accepted  without  doubt  or  qugetion.  Tbt  Roma»  d* 
la  Rote,  as  might  be  supposed,  set  the  example  of  an  im- 
mense literature  of  aUegorical  poetir,  which  flonriabed  more 
and  more  until  the  Benaissance.  S(>mo  of  thasa  poems  we 
have  already  mentioned,  some  will  have  to  be  conudered 
under  the  head  of  tbe  I5tb  century.  But,  as  usually 
happens  in  such  cases  and  was  certain  to  happen  in  tbu 
case,,  the  allegory  which  has  seemed  tadioDS  to  many,  even 
in  the  ori^n^  became  almost  intolerable  in  the  majori^ 
of  tbe  imitationii.  To  a  great  extent,  howerer,  it  held  ito 
ground  in  formi  more  or  less  disguised.  The  tradition  of 
allegoriang  and  peraonifying  found  refuge  especially  io 
the  French  claasioal  tragedy,  where  tbe  bei^  of  the  ■ehool 
of  Badoe  talk  about  their  paaiiona  and  their  flames  in  a 
a^le  by  no  means  a^en  from  that  of  William  of  Lorrla. 

We  have  observed  that,  at  least  in  the  later  section  of  the 
Roman  de  la  Rote,  then  is  observable  a  tenden^  to  import 
into  the  poem  indiscriminate  erudition.  This  tendency  is 
now  remote  from  ov  poeUcal  habits ;  but  in  ita  own  day 
it  waa  only  the  natural  result  of  tbe  nee  of  poetry  for  aU 
literary  puipoaea.  It  was  many  eentoriea  before  proetiEariv 
became  recognized  as  the  properveUde  (or  inatmotion.  and^j^^^T* 
at  a  wy  early  data  vena  wu  naed  aa  well  for  educational 
and  noial  aa  for  reteeative  and  arlistie  purpoeea.  French 
verse  was  the  first  borp  of  all  literary  mediums  in  modem 
European  speedi,  and  iht  reeonrces  of  ancient  learning  wera 
certainly  not  less  accessible  in  France  than  in  any  other 
couBtiy.  Dante,  in  bis  ^<  VtUgari  Sloqiao,  acknowledgea 
the  excelleDce  of  the  didactio  writers  of  the  Langne  d'OiL 
We  have  already  aUoded  to  tbe  Beetiary  of  Philippe  da 
Tbaun,  a  Norman  trouv^  who  lived  and  wrote  in  Engbutl 
during  the  reign  ^HeniyBeandafa  ^mdsaAaReHianh 
wbii^  f  rcMn  ita  dedhiation  to  Qhmd  Adek  hu  hem  con- 
jectured to  beloDf  to  tlia  tUid  deeada  of  the  13th  century. 
Fhilmpe  wmM  alio  ia  French  a  ZO*'  da  Cnamrie,  both 
works  bemg  tranahlad  fran  the  Latin.  Thesewoiksof 
mystical  and  apocryphal  phynes  and  aoology  became 
eztrame^  popular  in  the  sueeeeding  centuries,  and  wei* 
frequently  imitated.  A  moialiatng  tarn  wu  alao  given  tw 
them,  which  wu  mnch  helped  by  tke  importation  of  uroa 
niiodluies  of  OrioDUl  0^  (ttdj  talsiS  Ftt«r 'Idictii' 
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lo  chftTtcfer,  the  most  eelebnted  of  nhieh  is  the  Soman 
'dtt  Sept  Saga,  wbieh,^mde^  that  title  and  the  ▼oriant  of 
DUopathot,  ^vceived  repeated  tnatment  from  French  writers 
Itoth  ID  jfroae  and  tmei  Tha  JSiofrfe  fable,  a  umilar  mix- 
tore  ot  lustracUon  and  amuMment,  had  man;  eultivatori, 
of  whom  Marie  de  France  is  the  moat  remarkable.  Art, 
too,  fOOQ  demuide4  ezpositioa  in  Tetse^  as  well  as  science. 
The  faTonrite  pastime  of  the  chase  was  repeatedly  dealt 
with,  notablr  in  the  Roi  Modui,  1326,  nUed  prose  and 
Terse;  the  DeduiU  'de  la  Chaste  of  Qastoa  de  Foix,  1387, 
'proee ;  and  the  Trttot'-dt  Venxria  ot  Hardouis.  1 394,  verse. 
jVar;  toon  didactic  Terae  eitonded  itself  to  all  the  arts  and 
aeieaoes.  .Vegetius  and  hn  military  precepti  bad  found  a 
liome  in  French  octosyllables  as  early  as  the  12th  century ; 
tiie  end  of  the  same  age  saw  the  cervmoQies  of  koigfathood 
solemnly  versified,  and  tiapes  (maps)  du  mondt  also  soon 
appeared  Finally,  in  1245,  Qautier  of  Metz  translated 
from  ▼arioos  Latin  works  into  French  verse  a  surt  of  encyclo- 
pedia. Profane  knowledge  was  not  the  only  subject  which 
exercised  didactic  poets  at  this  tima  Beligious  handbooks 
and  commentaries  on  the  scriptares  were  common  in  the 
29'th  and  following  centariei,  and,  ander  the  title  of  Codow-' 
matit,  EattignmetUt,  and  Doetrinavx,  moral  treatises  became 
common.  In  the  Hth  centat;  tlis  inflnenca  of  the  Roman 
de  la  Hose  helped  to  render  moral  reraa  f  reqnent  and  popu- 
lar. Tba  same  century,  moreover,  which  witoessed  these 
develi^menta  of  well-intentioned  if  not  always  judicious 
•mdition  witnessed  also  a  considerable  change  in  lyrical 
poetry.  Hitherto  such  poetry  had  chiefly  been  composed 
in  the  melodious  but  unconstrained  forms  of  the  romance 
and  the  paatourelle.  Advancing  taste,  and  poutbly  some 
echo  of  the  refinements  of  the  troubadours,  induMd  the 
wiiten  of  aottiiem  Franca  in  the  14th  century  to  subject 
themaelvfls  to  aaverer  rules,  which,  however,  present  no  trace 
of  being  directly  borrowed  from  the  south.  In  this  age 
arose  the  forms  which  for  so  long  a  time  were  to  occapy 
Ftetu^  nngers, — the  ballade,  the  rondeau,  the  rondel,  the 
tridet,  the  chant  royal,  and  others.  These  received  con- 
aiderabla  alterations  as  time  went  on.  We  possess  not  a 
few  Artei  Poetica,  euch  as  those  of  Eustache  Deschamps  at 
^  end  of  the  lith  cmtury,>of  Henri  de  Croy  at  the  end 
of  tha  16th,  and  of  Thomaa  Sihilet  in  the  16th,  giving 
particulars  of  them,  and  theae  partienlan  show  considerable 
changes.  Thus  the  term  rondeau,  which  since  VlUon  has 
been  chiefiy  limited  to  a  poem  of  15  lines,  in  which  tfia  9tb 
aud  16th  repeat  the  first  words  of  the  first,  was  originally 
applied  both  to  tlie  rondel,  a  poem  of  13  or  14  lines,  where 
the  first  two  are  twice  repeated  integrally,  and  to  the 
triolet,  one  of  6  only,  where  the  first  line  occurs  three  times 
and  the  second  twica  The  last  is  an  especially  popular 
metre,  and  is  found  where  we  sliould  least  expect  it,  in  the 
dlatogne  of  the  earty  farces,  the  apeakets  making  up  triolets 
between  theiD.  As  tlieaa  three  f  omt  are  closely  connected, 
■0  in  the  balbds  and  the  chant  royal,  the  latter  being  an 
•xtended  and  more  atatdy  and  difficult  venln  of  the 
lomMT,  and  the  chancteristto  of  both  being  the  identity  of 
rh^e  and  refrain  in  the  aeveral  stanxas.  It  is  quite  uncer- 
tain at  what  time  these  fashions  were  first  cnltivated,  but 
the  earliest  poets  who  appear  to  have  practised  them  exten- 
sively were  bom  at  the  close  of  the  13th  and  the  beginning 
^  the  14th  century.  Of  these  Qnillaame  Machaut  (1282 
or  1295-1S80)  is  the  oldest  He  has  left  ns  80,000  verses,. 
,f  ew  oi  which  bare  ever  been  printed.  Enstadie  Desdiamps 
,(13Sft-l416)  was  neariy  as  prolific,  bnt  mora  fortnnats  and 
more  meritorious,  though  a  complete  edition  of  him  is  only 
^ov  promised.  Froisssrt  the  historian  (1333-1410)  w<u 
*lso  an  agreeable  poet.  Deeebampe,  the  most  famous  as  a 
nnet  of  the  three,  has  left  us  nearly  1200  ballades  and 
meariy  200  rondeaux,  besides  much  other  verse  all  manifeat- 
IGg  TflfyjEowideiabto  poofical  powsra  Leas  kuwn  but  not 
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less  noteworthy  is  Jehsnnot  de  Lesenrtt,  most  of  whoss 
works  are  kut,  bnt  whoes  fragments  are  full  of  ^laea 
Froissart  appeara  to  have  had  many  countryman  in  Rainaolt 
and  Brabant  who  devoted  themselves  to  tlie  art  of  venifiea- 
tioa ;  and  the  Ztmv  da  cmt  BaUadet  of  the  Marshal  Bouct-, 
cault  and  his  friends— or.  1390 — shows  that  the  French 
gentleman  of  the  I4th  century  was  as  apt  at  the  ballade  as 
his  Elisabethan  peer  in  England  was  at  the  sonnet 

Early  Drama. — Before  passing  to  the  prose  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  we  have  to  take  some  notice  itf.the  drasBatie 
productions  of  thoee  times, — productions  ot  an  aKtraml^ 
iateresting  characUr,  but,  like  the  immsnse  majority  M 
medieval  literature,  poetic  in  form.  The  origin  or 
vival  o(  dramatic  composition  in  France  has  been  hotly  do> 
bated,  and  it  has  been  sometimes  contended  that  the  tradi- 
tion of  Latin  comedy  was  never  entirely  lest,  bnt  was 
handed  on  chiefly  in  the  convents  by  adaptationa  of  the 
Terentian  plays,  such  as  those  of  the  nun  Hroswitha.  There 
is  no  donbt  that  the  mysteries  (subjects  taken  from  the 
sacred  writings)  and  miracle  plays  (snbjecla  taken  from  the 
legends  of  the  saints  and  the  Virgin)  ate  of  very  early  data 
The  mystery  of  the  Footith  Vvrgint  (partly  French  partly  UyiuriN 
Latin),  that  of  Adam^  of  Saint  Jfieolat,  and  perhaps  olhen^**>£ 
are  of  the  12th  century.  But  the  later  moralities,  sotiei^'* " 
and  farces  seem  to  be  also  in  part  a  very  probable  devdi^ 
ment  of  the  simpler  and  eariier  forms  of  tiie  fabliau  and  of 
the  tenson  or  jeu-parti,  a  poem  in  simple  dialogue  much 
used  by  both  troubadours  and  trouvires.  The  fabliau  has 
been  snfficientty  dealt  with  already.  It  chiefly  supplied 
the  subject ;  and  some  miracie-plays  and  farces  are  little 
more  than  fabliaux  thrown  into  dialogue.  Of  the  jeux- 
partis  there  are  many  examplea,  varying  from  very  aimple 
questions  and  answers  to  something  like  regular  dramatia 
dialogue;  evep  short  romances^  such  as  Aueatiin  <f 
Nicolette,  wcra  easily  suareptible  of  dramatlzHtioo.  Bat  the 
Jeu  de  la  FeuUli*  of  Adam  da  la  Halle  seems  to  be  the 
earliest  piece,  profane  in  subject,  cuntaining  something  mots 
than  mere  dialogue.  The  poet  has  not  indeed  gone  fsr  for 
his  subject,  for  he  brings  in  his  own  wife,  father,  and 
friends,  the  interest  being  complicated  by  the  inlroduction 
of  stock  characters  (the  doctor,  the  monk,  the  fool),  and  of 
certain  fairies — petsonsges  alrsady  popnisr  from  ths  later 
romances  ot  cbinlry.  Another  piece  of  AdamX  Z<  Jttt  de 
SoUh  et  Ifarion,  also  already  alluded  to.  is  little  mora  than 
a  umple  throwing  into  action  of  an  ordinary  pastonreUa 
Nevertheteaa  later  critidsm  has  seen,  and  not  unreasonaUj. 
in  these  two  pieces  the  opgin  in  the  one  case  ot  hrco,  and 
thus  indirectly  of  comedy  proper,  in  the  other  of  eomie 
opera. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  the  mystery  end  miiacle-|Jaya 
remained  the  staple  of  theatrical  periormance,  and  ontD  the 
13th  century  actors  as  well  as  performers  were  mora  or  less 
taken  fnnn  the  detgy.  It  hss,  indeed,  been  weD  pdntcd 
out  that  ths  offices  of  the  ehordi  weta  themselves  dramatic 
perfonnaneeB,  and  required  little  more  than  development  at 
the  bands  of  the  mystery  writers.  The  occasional  festive  ont- 
barsts,  such  as  tiie  Feast  of  Fools,  that  of  the  Boy  Biihop, 
and  the  rest,  helped  on  the  development  The  variety  of 
mysteries  and  miracles  was  very  great  A  eingle  manu- 
acript,  now  in  eoune  of  publication,  contains  forty  miracles 
of  the  Virgin,  averaging  from  1200  to  1500  linea  each, 
written  in  ootosyllsmiB  conplets,  and  at  lea^  as  old  as  the 
14th  centniy,  moat  oi  them  perhaps  mndi  asriiei;  Ths 
mysteries  propar,  or  plays  tsken  from  tbo  aciiptnrei^ 
are  older  stlu.  Many  ^  these  are  ezessdingly  ka^ 
There  is  a  MjfeUre  de  PAnden  TeiUmaUt  which  extends  to 
many  volumes,  and  must  have  taken  vwaka  to  act  in  its 
entirety.  The  Jfs/iUre  de  la  Faitian,  though  not  quite  so 
long,  took  several  days,  and  recounta  the  whole  histoiy  of 
ths  gospels.   Bat  these  porfonnsDees,  thw^  they  hiU 
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tiMir  gnmi  nntil  tbo  middle  o{  the  16th  centtuy,  were 
fg^^^  "oon  riTtlled  hy  the  more  profkne  performaneos  of  tlie 
4nmm  morelitiee,  the  farces,  and  the  eotie^  The  palmy  time  of 
all  theee  thr«e  ktnda  ia  the  1 5th  ceatnry,  while  the  Confr^rie 
de  la  Paanoa  itietf,  the  apecial  performen  of  the  eaered 
drama,  ooljr  obtained  the  Hce&oe  constitating  it  by  an 
ordioasce  of  C9iafl«  VL  in  1103.  In  order,  however,  to 
take  in  tlia  whide  of  Uie  medinral  theatre  at  a  glance,  we 
may  antici[Mtte  a  littl&  The  Confraternity  wu  nut  itself 
the  antlior  or  performer  of  the  profaner  kind  of  dramatic 
parformonce.  This  latter  waa  due  to  two  otbsr  bodiee*  the 
olerke  of  the  Buoche  and  the  Eafans  e^a  Sond.  Aji  the 
Confraternity  was  chiefly  composed  of  taadeapieD  and 
IMTSons  Tery  similar  tb  Peter  Qaince  and  hia  awociatei.  so 
the  eUrka  of  the  Bazoche  were  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
faarion  of  Paris,  and  the  EnTana  aant  Sonei  were  moatly 
yonag  man  of  family.  The  morality  wu  the  special  pro- 
paf^  of  111*  fint,  the  sotie  of  the  aoeond.  Bnt  at  the 
nontitiea  were  ■omrtimas  deodadly  tadioni  play^  though 
*  by  no  ■waoa  brief,  they  were  Taried  by  the  introdaetton 
of  farms,  of  which  tlie  jeuc  already  mentianed  were  the 
•nrly  germ,  and  of  which  L'Avocat  Patelin,  200  yean  snbse- 
queut  to  Adam  de  la  Halle,  is  the  roost  famous  exampla 
llQg^  The  morality  was  on  the  stage  the  nataral  result  of  the 

Uiea.  immense  literary  popularity  of  allegory  in  the  Roman  de  la 
Bote  and  ita  imitations.  There  is  hardly  an  abstraction,  a 
virtae^  a  vice^  a  disease,  or  anything  else  of  the  kind,  which 
does  not  figure  in  these  compositions.  There  is  Bieu 
Adviitf  and  Slal  Adnsj,  the  good  boy  and  the  bad  Ix^  of 
niUMry  stories  who  fall  in  respectively  with  Faith,  Benson, 
^nd  Hnmility,  and  with  fiaihness,  Laxnry,  and  Folly. 
There  is  the  hero  Mange-Tout,  who  ia  invited  to  dinner  by 
Binqaet,  and  medts  after  dinner  very  onplesaant  company 
in  Colique,  Oontte,  and  HydropUie.  It  ia  even  said  that 
Cheese  ahd  Tart  figured  among  the  dramatu  pertojur, 
while  Honte-de-diro-sevF^b^s  seems  an  anticipation  of 
Puritan  nomenclature.  Some  of  these  moralities  posaesa 
-  diatinet  dramaUo  merit ;  among  these  ia  mentioned  Let 
Jttati^miUtmrt,  an  early  and  lema^ble  preaeotatioff  of  the 
Don  Juan  story.  But  their  general  d>aracter  umsm  to 
be  gravity,  not  to  uy  dftlnese.  ^  The  Enf lu  aana  Sonci,  on 
the  other  band,  were  definitely  satirical,  and  nothing  if  not 
amnsing.  The  chief  of  the  society  wae  entitled  Prince  des 
Sotlee.       Sota,  and  liii  crown  wos  a  hood  decorated  with  eases'  ears. 

The  sotie  was  directly  satirical,  and  only  assamed  the  guise 
of  folly  as  a  stalking-horse  for  shooting  wit.  It  waa  more 
Ariatophanic  than  any  other  modem  form  of  comedy, 
and,  like  ita  predecessor,  it  perished  as  a  result  of  its 
political  application.  Encouraged  for  *  moment  as  a 
political  engine  at  the  beginaing  of  the  16t)i  century,  it 
was  soon  abaolntely  forbidden  and  put  down,  and  had  to 
^ve  place  in  one  direction  to  the  lampoon  and  the  praee 
fxunphlet,  in  another  to  forms  of  comic  satire  mora  general 
and  vague  in  their  scope.  The  farce,  on  the  other  band, 
luving  neither  moral  purpose  nor  political  intention,  waa  a 
purer  work  of  art,  enjoyed  a  wider  range  of  subject,  and 
waa  in  no  danger  of  any  permaneDt  extinction.  Farcical 
itttarlndes  were  Interpolated  in  the  mysteries  themaelvea; 
abort  fareea  introduced  and  rendered  palatable  the  mocal- 
itieiy  while  the  aoUe  waa  itself  but  a  vaiie^  tk  &ree.  It 
was  a  short  composition,  600  Terses  being  eooridered  suf- 
ficient, while  the  morality  might  run  to  at  least  1000  verses, 
the  miracle-play  to  nearly  double  tliat  number,  and  the 
mystery  to  some  40,000  or  50,000,  or  indeed  to  any  length 
that  tlu  author  could  find  in  hia  heart  to  bestow  upon  the 
■ndience,  or  the  audience  in  their  patience  to  Buffer  from 
the  authw.  The  number  of  peraoos  and  societies  who  acted 
these  perfonaancea  grew  to  be  very  large,  being  estimated 
•t  more  than  6000  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 
Vaaj  fuktMtic  peifonagos  eanw  \oyna  the  Friooe  d«  SoU. 


such  as  tbe£fflp«reur  de  (3ttlil^  the  Princes  dfe  I'Etrille,  and 
des  Nouveanx  Mari^  the  Boi  de  rEpiuette,  the  Rectour 
dee  Fuus.  Of  the  pieces  which  those  societies  represented 
oue  only,  that  of  Maitrt  Patelin,  is  now  much  known;  but 
many  are  almost  equally  amusing.  Patdin  itself  has  an 
immense  number  of  versions  and  ftiitiona.  Other  forces  aro 
too  numerooa  to  attempt  to  daasify;  tlu7  bear, bowaw,  in 
their  snbiects,  as  in  their  manoer,  a  ttmaikaUe  resemblooea 
to  the  fabliaux,  their  source^  Conjugal  dingreemeuts,  tha 
unpleasantoese'  of  mothei»4a-law,  shifty  or,  in  tha 
Earlier  stages,  clumsy  valet  and  chambermaid,  the  mishaps 
of  too  loosely  given  eec^esiaatics,  the  abuses  of  relics  and 
pirdoos,  the  extortion,  violence,  and  sometimes  eowardioa' 
of  the  seigneur  and  the  soldiery,  the  corruption  of  justice^ 
its  delays,  and  its  pompous  apparatus,  supply  the  aubjecta. 
The  treatment  is  rather  narrative  than  dramatic  in  moat 
coses,  as  might  be  expected,  but  makes  up  by  the  livelinesa 
of  the  diali^oe  for  the  deficienoy  of  elaborately  ptantied 
action  and  intoreat  AH  these  format  it  will  be  obeerved,  are 
directly  or  indirectly  comic.  Tragedy  in  the  Middle  A||a> 
id  represented  only  by  the  religious  drama,  except  for  a  bciaf 
period  toviarda  the  decline  it  that  form,  when  what  were 
called  profane  myateriee,  such  as  those  of  the  Siege  of  Troy 
and  the  Siege  of  Orlecuu,  came  to  be  lepceaented.  These  > 
were,  however,  rather  histories  in  tho  EUubathan  seose, 
than  tragedies  proper. 

Pfote  ffittorj/. — In  France,  aa  in  all  otiier  oountiiei  of 
whose  literuTdevelopmeots  we  have  any  record, Utoratnn  in 
prose  is  cottiidembly  later  than  literature  in  verse^  We  hava 
cwtain  oloBseB  or  To«aibularies  possibly  dating  as  Ux  back 
as  the  Sth  or  even  the  7tb  century;  we  have  the  Straabnrg 
oatlis,  already  described,  of  tha  Otli,  and  a  commentary  on 
the  prophet  Jonas  which  is  probably  as  early.  In  tlie  10th 
century  there  ere  some  diarters  and  muniments  in  the  vef* 
noculai ;  of  the  1 1th  the  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror  aro 
the  most  important  document ;  while  the  AttitttdtJeru- 
talna  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  d^te,  though  not  in  the  form 
in  which  we  now  poaiem  them,  from  the  tamo  age.  Tha 
12th  century  gives  us  certain  translations  of  the  Swiptaie% 
and  the  remaAable  Arthurian  rtnusncea  already  allnded  to ; 
and  thenceforward  French  proee^  thoogh  long  less  Aivoutm 
than  verse,  begins  to  grow  in  importuice.  Hutotr,  aa  fa 
natural,  was  the  first  subject  which  gave  it  a  really  satiarae- 
toiy  opportunity  of  developing  ita  powers.  For  a  time  tlie 
French  chroniclers  contented  themselves  with  Latin  prbeo 
or  with  French  verse,  after  the  fashion  of  Wace  and 
Philippe  Mousk^  But  soon  chronides,  first  translated  Early 
then  original,  became  common ;  the  eariiest  of  all  ia  said  to(^^- 
have  been  that  of  the  Pseudo-Tnrpin,  which  thus  recovered 
in  proee  the  language  which  bad  originally  clothed  it  in 
verses  and  which  to  gain  a  false  appearance  of  authenticitj 
it  hod  exchanged  for  Latin.  Then  came  French  selectiooa 
and  versions  from  the  great  seriee  of  historical  compositions 
nndertakenby  the  moi^^  St  Denys,  the  su-called  Grande* 
Chroniquet  de  France,  But  the  first  really  remarkable 
author  who  used  French  prose  as  a  vehicle  of  historical  hx- 
pression  is  Geoffroi  de  Villehardouin,  manhol  of  Cham- 
pagne, who  was  born  towards  the  middle  of  the  ISth  cen-* 
tury,  and  died  in  Oreece  in  1813.  Under  tlie  title  ofTUieboiw 
Cov^tOudt  CensfttitfmoUaTiUehardoniDhasleftnsa  his-d<">^ 
tory  of  the  fourth  crusade,  wUch  has  been  accepted  by  all 
competent  judges  as  the  best  picture  extant  of  feudal 
chivalry  in  ita  prime.  The  C<mquite  de  CtmttaiaiHobU  has 
been  well  called  a  chanson  de  geste  in  prose,  and  indeei^ 
the  surprising  natare  of  the  feate  it  celebrates,  the  abund- 
ance of  detail,  and  the  vivid  and  picturesque  poetry  of  the 
narration,  eqnal  the  very  best  of  the  chansona  Even  the 
repetition  of  the  same  phraaes  which  is  characteristic  of. 
epic  poetry  repeats  itself  in  this  epic  prose ;  and  as  in  tha 
ehuuoDs  BO  in  Villehardouo^  few  motivea  ^pear  bat  reli^ 
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ons  fervour  ancl  the  love  of  fighting,  though  neither  of  theee 
ezclndes  s  lively  appetite  for  booty  and  a  coiutant  teodeDcy 
to  diaoniiMi  and  disorder.  ViUehardouin  wu  cooUnoed 
by  Henri  de  Talencieones,  whoaa  work  is  kae  remarkable,/ 
and  bts  more  the  appearance  of  a  rfaymed  chronicle  thrown 
into  prose,  a  process  which  is  known  to  have  been  actually 
applied  in  some  cases.  Nor  is  tlie  transttioo  from  ViQe- 
hardonin  to  JoiaviUe  (considerabls  in  point  of  time,  for 
Joinvilla  wae  not  bom  till  ten  yeaa  after  Villebaidonin's 
death)  in  point  of  literary  history  immediate.  T1ie.rhymed 
ebnmiclee  of  Philippe  Monak^  and  Qoillanme  Gniart  belong 
tp  this  intOTsI ;  and  in  prose  the  most  remaikahle  works 
are  the.  ChroHtgue  de  Reinu,  a  well-written  history,  having 
the  interesting  characteristic  of  taking  the  lay  and  popular 
Bide,  and  the  great  work  (977-1209)  attributed  to 
Baodoaia  d'Avesaes,  and  written  both  in  French  and  Latin, 
vjoinvill^  whose  speRial  subject  is  the  Life  of  St  Louis,  ih 
far  more  modern  than  even  the  half-century  which  separ^ 
atee  him  from  Tillebardoain  would  lend  us  to  supposei 
There  is  Botluiiigof  the  knij^b^Rant  about  him  persMially, 
iiotmthitandiiighiffdevotiontohisherb,  'Our  I^dy  of  Che 
Broken  Lances  is  far  from  being  his  favourite  saint.  He 
is  an  iidmitaUe  writer,  but  far  less  simple  than  Villehar- 
doom ;  the  good  King  Lonis  tries  in  vain  to  make  him  share 
his  own  rather  highSown  devotion.  Joinville  is  shrewd, 
pracdcai,  there  is  even  a  touch  of  the  Yoltaiiian  about  him  ; 
but  he,  nnlike  his  predecessor,  has  political  ideas  and  anti- 
quarian ooriosi^,  and  bis  descriptions  are  often  very  credit- 
able pieces  of  deliberate  literature. 

It  ia  vary  remarkable  that  each  of  the  three  last  centuries 
of  frndalisni  ihonld  have  had  one  apeciaMy  and  eztraor- 
dinaiily  gifted  chnmider  to  describe  ifc  what  '^^ehar^ 
douio  u  to  die  13th  and  Joinville  to  the  I3th  centnry,  that 
'Froissart  ii  to  the  1  itK  His  picture  is  the  most  famous  as  it 
it  it  the  most  varied  of  the  throe,  but  it  has  special  drawlucka 
as  well  as  qtecial  merits.  French  critics  have  indeed  been 
scarcely  bir  to  Froissart,  because  of  his  early  partiality 
to  our  own  nation  in  the  great  quarrel  of  the  time,  foiget- 
ting  that  there  was  really  no  reason  why  he  as  a  Haiuanlter 
sboold  take  the  French  side.  But  there  is  do  doubt  that 
if  the  duty  of  an  hiatoriui  is  to  take  in  all  the  political  pro- 
blems of  his  time,  Froisaart  eertaloly  comes  short  of  ifc 
Although  the  feudal  state  iu  which  knights  aod  ehnichmea 
were  alone  of  estimation  was  at  the  poiot  of  death,  and 
though  new  orders  of  society  were  becoming  important, 
though  the  distress  and  conf  osioD  of  a  transition  state  were 
evident  to  all,  Froisaart  takes  no  notice  of  theoL  Society 
is  still  to  him  all  knights  and  ladies,  tournaments, 
skirmishes,  and  feasts.  He  depicts  these,  not  like  Joinville, 
atill  lass  like  Villehardoaiii,  as  a  sharer  in  them,  but  with 
the  facile  and  picturesque  pen  of  a  sympathizing  liter- 
ary onlooker.  Aa  the  comparison  of  the  OmmiU  Con- 
atantmobU  vith  a  chanson  de  gesta  is  insvitaUe,  so  is  that 
of  Froiasart^B  Chroaique  with'ft  roman  d^venturea. 

^towenfol  Literaiure. — No  account  of  French  medieeval 
literature  would  be  complete  without  at  least  some  reference 
to  the  literary  products  of  the  Langue  i'Oc  FrovenQat 
literature  will  receive  separate  treatment  elsewhere,  and 
Iters  our  chief  business  is  to  contrast  briefly  its  develop- 
ments with  those  of  the  Langue  d'Oil.  The  older  belief  of 
the  antecedence  and  originality  of  the  troubadours  haa  in- 
deed been  shown  of  late  years  to  be  false,  and  all  etidenee 
goea  to  prove  that  trouvira  and  troubadour  were  in  the 
main  independent  <d  each  other  ;  while  the  creations  of  the 
former,  if  less  srtisticalfy  elaborate,  were  more  varied,  more 
considerable,  and  more  fertile  in  their  developments.  The 
chanson  de  geste,  the  Arthurian  romance,  the  fabliau,  the 
allegoric  poems  of  the  type  of  the  Senart  and  the  Roae,  the 
prose  chronicle,  the  mystery,  the  farce,  belong  to  the  norUi ; 
and  tlie  first  devalopments  of  the  epic  in  particular  op- 


pear  to  have  actually  preceded  the  eomposition  of  finished 
literature  in  the  south;   The  earliest  accents  of  the  troob*- 
douTS  are  only  heard  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  1  Ith  century. 
By  the  end  of  the  14th,  less  in  consequence  of  the  Albigen- 
sian  crusade  than  of  the  pohtical  changes  which  tfant 
crusade  eventually  caused,  they  ceased.  The  500  years  bo- 
tween  these  terms  were  occupied  by  *  literature  mon  riA 
than  varied   It  ii^  however,  too  often  fwgotten  tint  tha 
literature     Ou  Langue  d'Oc  is  by  no  means  ooBflnad  ft» 
the  produotitnscf  thMS  fiamoBB,mui8trek  Twoeentaiisa 
before  Wiltiam  of  Pntiets,  the  esrlUst  aingar  of  the  «1bsb 
(fl.  1087-1137),  was  written  tiie  Proven^  poem  oa 
Boetius,  the  oldest  monument  that  we  hava,    It-  wai^ 
moreover,  long  after  the  extinction  of  the  tooobsdoar' 
class  that  I^roven^al  ceased  for  a  time,  except  at  long 
intervahy  to  ba  osed  aa  a  literary  hmgnagb   But  thuo^ 
the  identification  of  Proven^  literature  with  the  lyrio 
products  of  the  troubadours  is  not  sdentifioally  correct, 
it  is  at  least  not  destitute  lA  a  eectain  excnsa   In  this 
poetry  alone  are  fonnd  works  of  an  indiridnal  savour  and  a 
lasting  interest,  and  had  it  not  been  for  thi^  PcovsMal 
would  have  run  the  risk  of  bong  regarded  as  a  mare  &loBl^' 
p^iaps  even  a  patoit.    A  few  romances  and  tsk^  and  the 
metrical  chronide  describing  the  Albigensian  wars,  snm  up 
the  longer  compositions  of  Uie  tronbadonia.    On  the  oth«r 
hand,  their  lyrical  fecundity  was  extremely  greats  and  their 
versification  was  most  elaborate  and  cwrect,  but  their 
subjects  were  very  limited.   Love,  wsr,  and  satire,  almost 
exhaust  the  list  The  satire,  moreover,  is  for  the  most  part 
of  a  purely  personal  character,  and  entirely  lacks  the  diftt- 
sified  histoneal  and  social  interest  wfaieli  distii^nisbeB  the 
satirical  poems  of  &9  Langue  d'OiL    Kor  are  the  wsr 
songs  of  the  b^ubodonrs  extremely  numerous,  the  chief 
writer  of  them  being  tiie  famous  Berb^nd  de  Bom.  Certain 
mond  or  didactic  poems  of  their  authorship  aho  exist,  but 
the  hulk  of  their  compositions  deals  with  the  subject  of  lov^ 
and  deals  with  ir  in  a  manner  for  which,  while  ita  hweetness 
and  grace  have  been  universally  recognized,  the  moat  ar- 
dent champions  of  the  literary  adiievementa  of  Provence 
and  Lenguedoc  have  not  been  able  to  claim  variety,  vigour, 
or  even,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  passion  and  truth,  Tha 
alba,  the  serous,  the  pastorda,  are  alike  open  to  the  chaiga 
of  monotony  vhlch  has  been  brought  sgunst  the  northern 
equivalent  «f  the  latter,  the  paatonielle.  The  planh  or  cm- 
plaint  ia  alsosomeirtiat  of  amonotonoDB  and  unreal  eham»' 
ter ;  the  ton  sod  or  verse  dialogue  and  the  enaanhamen  or 
didactic  epistle  are  apt  to  be  dull ;  and  the  sirvent^  or 
satirical  poem,  though  spirited  enough,  is  apt,  as  we  hava 
said,  to  degenerate  into  the  mere  hunpoun.   Bo  much  for  the 
disadvantages  of  Provencal  verse,  disadvantages  which 
would  scarcely  require  notice  but  for  the  contrast  they 
present  to  the  corresponding  advantages  of  northern  poetij. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  its  peculiar  and  somewhat  nmltcd 
way,  Provencal  poetiy  and  the  spirit  wliich  it  ezprcMS 
surpass  anything  which  can  be  paralMad  with  titem  in 
northern  French  up  to  the  date  of  their  diaappaaianca 
The  latter,  except  in  the  16th  and  I6th  centuries,  and  in 
our  own  time,  has  always  been  deficient  in  impaisjendi 
amatory  poetry,  whfle,  on  the  other  band,  the  anonymoca 
alba,  "  Ed  un  vergier  sotz  folha  d'albenu,"  which  Kr  Swia- 
bume  has  finely  paraphrased,  stands  at  the  head  of  almost  all 
poetry  of  this  class;  and  many  of  the  fancies  of  the  troal»- 
dours,  such  as  the  love  ti  OeoSroi  Rndel  for  the  Lady  of 
Tripoli,  iwrfi  fixed  themselves  durably  in  the  KteniT  ioNg- 
ination  of  Europe.    But  the  great  glory  of  the  tronudoura 
was  their  strenoona  and  successful  attention  to  the  fonosl 
part  of  poetry.    Assisted  by  the  melodioiM  if  soDSwhat 
monotonous  cadences  and  termioations  <tf  their  tsngoaga, 
they  framed  most  intricate  and  elaborate  systems  of  vaisa 
utd  Ayme,  which  undoubted^  served  as  a  stimlos  t» 
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ths  InravtfM  tlwir  iMi(lilMan,  aod  wan  wvry  probibly 
Bodfhiortbe  craMiou  ia  potest  fonn  of  the  14tli  em- 
ton,  nwh  u  the  rinbt,  the  nmdel.  the  rondeau,  the  bsUedo, 
Bod  the  chent  royaL  The  beauty  end  grace  of  ProTen^al 
poetry,  aod  the  melencboly  fate  of  the  nation  which  pro- 
duced it,  hate  naturally  attracted  much  interest  But  it 
moat  be  leoymbeied  that  the  Albigeoeian  crunds  by  do 
means,  u  ti  aomatiinM  held,  stamped,  out  the  troubedonra. 
They  eonUnoed  for  nearly  a  century  after  it  to  be  prolific ; 
aod  their  extinction,  though  partly  tcaceaUe  to  pcditic^ 
aeninn.  waa  in  aU  probability  equally  owing  to  ths  inherent 
Idriaett  of  their  pcwtiy,  eepeeiaUy  ito  lack  of  range.  Soon 
■ftorwuds  ProTCBcal  ceased  for  300  yaaia  to  be.  except 
Ifitfnlly  and  at  long  interrak,  %  literary  hngugei  In  our 
own  time  a  band  of  xealona  deToteee  htTe  attempted  to 
nnve  it  in  tbtit  chancter,  with  what  pennBoeot  tneceaa 
lemaine  to  be  uen. 

16th  C<nturjf. — The  ISth  century  holda  a  peculiar  and 
■ouewhat  tUsputed  position  in  the  history  of  French  Utera- 
tnioi.  It  haa  aometimes  beao  ngarded  as  the  final  stage 
«C  the  mSflianl  period,  aometimes  as  the  earliest  of  ^e 
■uideiD,  the  inflneooe  of  the  Benatssanca  in  Italy  already 
AUaring  through.  Others  again  have  taken  the  easy  step 
«f  marking  it  as  an  age  of  transition.  There  is  as  usnd 
truth  in  all  these  tiewi.  Feudsltty  ctied  with  Froisaart 
•od  Eualacha  Descbampa.  The  modem  spirit  can  hardly 
be  aaid  to  arise  before  Rabelais  and  Bonsard.  Yet  the 
Ifith  century,  frwn  the  point  of  view  of  French  literature, 
3a  aneh  mora  iMaatfcable  than  its  historians  have  been 
wont  to  eonfam.  It  haa  not  the  atroagly  marked  and 
oompaet  wiginality  of  aoma  periods,  and  it  furnishes  only 
one  aatne  of  the  highest  order  of  literary  intereat ;  but  it 
abounds  in  names  of  the  second  rank,  and  the  Tery  dif- 
fsnnee  which  exists  betweeu  their  styles  and  characters 
testifies  to,  the  existence  of  a  Urge  number  of  separate 
forces  working  in  their  diSereut  manners  on  different  per- 
•ona.  Its  theatre  we  hare  already  treated  by  anticipation, 
•ad  to  it  we  shall  afterwards  recur.  It  was  tbe  palmy  time 
«<  tbe  eariy  French  stage,  and  all  the  dramatic  styles  which 
TI  ban  sBBmsiated  then  came  to  perfectioa  Of  no  other 
Mad  of  Utsratura  can  ibfi  sama  ha  Mud.  The  eentutj  which 
wUaaased  the  inTeotiou  of  printing  Detorally  devoted  itself 
at  fiial  OMwe  to  the  spreading  of  old  literature  than  to  the 
prodnetioD  of  new.  Yet  as  it  perfected  the  early  drama, 
ao  it  produced  the  prose  tele.  Nor,  aa  regards  iodiTidnal 
and  single  names,  can  the  century  of  Charles  d'Orltfns,  of 
Alain  Chartier,  of  Christine  de  Pisan,  of  Coquillart,  of 
Coaxines,  and,  above  nil.  of  Villon,  be  said  to  Isck  illuatra- 
tfana. 

Krst  among  the  poets  of  the  period  falls  to  be  mentioned 
«b*  ahadowj  penonolity  of  Olivier  Bssselin.  Uodem  criti- 
cttDB  baa  attacked  the  identity  of  the  jovial  miller,  who 
waa  once  supposed  to  hare  written  and  perhaps  invented 
the  aonga  eelled  vauz  de  vire,  aod  to  have  alio  carried  on 
•  patriotic  warfare  against  the  Bngliah.  Bat  thongh  Jean 
le  Hoax  may  have  written  the  poems  published  under 
Baeselin'a  name  two  centuries  later,  it  does  not  seeuL  un- 
Ufcelf  that  an  actual  Olivier  wrote  actual  vanx  da  vira  at 
tlw  beginning  of  ^e  ISth  century  About  Christine  de 
vttne  Bm  <136}-U20)  and  Alain  Chartier  (1386-1 458)  there 
f"*"*"^  fa  ao  audi  doubt  Christine  was  the  daugliter  of  an  Italian 
astrologer  who  was  petronixed  by  Charlos  V.  She  waa 
born  in  Italy  bat  brought  up  in  France,  end  she  enriched 
tba  literature  of  her  adopted  country  with  much  leamtog, 
food  aans^  and  patriotism.  She  wrote  history,  devotional 
woAs,  aod  pootry;  and  thongh  her  literary  merit  ia 
a  mot  of  Aa  highest^  it  is  vary  far  ftbm  deapicablab  Alain 
Ohaitiar,  heat  luiown  to  modem  readeia  by  the  story  of 
Sfaniat  of  Scotland^  Kiss,  was  a  writer  of  •  aomewhat 
itowr  rimnttm,   In  botb  ChnitineaDd  (Aarliar  there  ii 
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a  groat  deal  of  rather  heavy  motalian^  and  a  great  deal 
of  rather  pedantic  erudition.  3nt  it  is  on^  fur  to  re- 
member that  the  intolerable  political  and  socud  evils  of  the 
day  called  for  a  good  deal  of  moraliring,  and  that  it  was  the 
function  of  the  writers  of  this  time  to  111)  up  as  well  as  tbcy 
could  the  scantily  filled  vessels  of  mediRval  acienco  and 
leamjng.  A  veiy  difierent  person  is  Charlea  d*0rl^aii8  Ctaarlaa 
(1391-1465),  one  of  the  greatest  of  grand*  $wfruuri,  ford'O""'**** 
ho  was  the  father  of  a  king  of  France  ajid  heir  to  the 
duchies  of  Orltehs  and  Milau.  Charles,  indeed,  waa  not 
exactly  a  hero  ;*  captured  at  Agioranr^  ho  endured  his 
Eiqcliah  captivity  very  patiently,'  and  ita  chief  effect  on  him 
waa  to  make  him  write  poenu  in  English.  He  made  little 
efibrt  to  secure  or  recover  his  Cisalpiaa'  heriuge  from  the 
rough  bands  of  SCorzs,  sod  he  seems  at  no  time  to  have 
exercised  much  political  influence  in  France^  Bnt  if  h» 
was  not  a  Roland  or  a  Bayard,  he  was  au  admirable  poet 
He  is  the  beet-known  aod  perhaps  the  best  writer  of  the 
grocefol  poems  in  which  an  artificial  versificatioa  is  strictly  ^ 
observed,  and  helps  by  its  recurrent  tines  and  medolatad 
rhymes  to  give  to  poeliy  something  of  a  musical  accompaoH 
ment  even  without  the  addition  of  musio  properly  so  called. 
His  balbdea  are  certainly  mferior  to  those  of  Yillon,  but 
bis  roodsls  are  unequalled.  For  full  a  century  and  a  half 
these  forma  engroaaed  the  attention  of  French  lyrical  poets, 
Exerciaes  in  them  were  produced  in  enormous  numbers,  and 
of  an  excellence  which  has  only  receotly  obtained  full  re* 
cognition  even  in  France.  Charles  d'Orl^ans  is  himself 
snfiicieDt  proof  of  what  can  be  done  in  them  in  the  way  of 
elegance,  sweetness,  and  grace.  On  tbe  other  haw^  hia 
writing  and  the  exercises  to  which  he  waa  addicted  lay 
him  open  to  a  certain  charge  of  effeminacy,  which,  thongh  it 
bos  been  much  exaggerated,  caouot  be  alt^ther  denied. 
But  that  this  effeminacy  was  no  natural  or  inevitable  fault 
of  the  ballades  and  the  rondeaux  was  fully  proved  by  the 
meet  remarkable  literary  figure  of  tbe  19th  century  in 
France.  To  Francois Villoo(1431-1300),a8toothergrealTiaaa.  t 
single  writers,  oo  attempt  can  be  ma^e  to  do  justice  in  thik 
place.  His  remarkable  life  and  chatader  especially  lie 
outside  our  snlgect  Bnt  he  is  nnivenally  recognized  as 
the  moat  important  single  fignn  of  French  literature  befora 
the  Renaisaancfc  Ria  work  is  very  etnnge  in  form,  ihe 
undoubtedly  genuine  part  of  it  consisting  merely  of  two 
oompoeitiona,  known  as  the  great  and  little  resttment, 
written  in  stomas  of  eight  lines  of  right  syllables  eaoh,  with 
lyrical  compositions  in  ballade  and  rondeau  form  inters 
spersed.  Nothing  in  old  French  literature  can  eonpar* 
with  the  best  of  these,  such  as  **  the  Ballade  dea  Danua  d» 
Tampa  Jadis,"  the  "Ballade  pour  sa  Mire,"  *•  La  Oroaaa  Ifor 
got,"  "  Let  Regrets  de  la  belle  Reanlmiere,"  and  otbeta; 
while  the  whole  composition  is  full  of  poetical  traits  of  the 
most  extraordinary  vigour,  ptcturesqneness,  aod  patboc 
Besides  these  more  remarkable  names,  a  crowd  of  minor 
poets  hastened  to  copy  the  compoattioDS  we  have  described. 
Towards  the  end  of  tlie  century  the  poetical  production  of 
the  time  became  very  hirga.  The  artificial  measures  already 
alluded  to.  and  others  far  more  artificial  and  infinitely  lesa 
beautifol.  ware  largely  praotisad.  The  typical  poet  ot  tba 
and  of  the  ISth  century  is  OniUaame  Ofitin,  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  writing  verses  with  punning  rhymes 
verses  ending  with  doubts  or  treble  repetitions  of  the  saoM 
sound,  and  many  other  tasteless  absurdities,  ia  which,  as 
Pasquier  remarks,  "  il  perdit  toute  la  grace  et  la  l-bert^  de 
la  composition."  Cretin,  who  had  huodreda  of  imitatan,0r4tl  . 
was  held  up  by  Rabelais  to  the  ridicule  of  lus'readets  u6dav 
the  name  of  RarainagnAia.  The  other  favourite  direction  of 
the  poetry  of  the  Ume  waa  a  vain  of  - allegorical  moralizing 
drawn  from  the  Jfoaum  de  fa  Bom  thron{^  the  madinm  of 
Chartier  and  Cbristina,  whid  prodocad  "  Osttin  of  Loft,* 
Tan^ofBgnour/aBdaat^likej  yaiaoBnof  thaaiaor. 
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•patta  of  time  m  not  to  be  dapiiod.  Bach  ire  Baode 
(1430-1 490),  MutUl  d'AoveiigDe  ({430-1908)^  ud  Othen, 
mmf  of  whom  proceeded  from  toe  poetical  coort  which 
(%edei<r0ri6uH  kept  op  et  Bloie  Bfter  ha  rdeaee. 

WhOe  Un  enimn  poetcv  of  the  ige  took  this  toni,  thfn 
was  Mt  hak  ot  lighter  and  satirical  wk.  '^mion,  indeed, 
wen  it  not  for  the  depth  and  patina  of  hia  poetical  aenti- 
aeat,  m%ht  be  claimed  na  a  puot  of  the  lighter  order,  and 
the  patriotiediatribeaafEaioBt  tbeE^iah  to  which  we  have 
aUnded  eoaity  passed  into  aatirei  The  p(diticd  qnoriela  of 
the  Littor  part  of  the  centat;  alao  provoked  mndk  satirical 
eompovtioa.  Hie  dispntes  of  the  Bieo  Public  and  thoee 
between  Louis  XL  and  Charles  of  Burgundy  employed 
nonypeu  IliBiaoBtramarfcaUepieosol  the  light  liteta- 
tore  of  the  fiiet  is  **  Las  Anes  VoIantiS*' • 

on  some  of 

the  eariy  favDoritea  of  Loaia  The  battles  of  Fimnce  and 
Bargoody  were  waged  on  paper  between  Oilles  ctes  Ormes 
end  Qeorge  Ohastelain,  typical  npreaentativee  of  the  two 
alyleB  of  15th  oentaty  poetry  already  'alluded  to — Des 
Ormee  being  the  lighter  and  mora  gmcefnt  writer,  Cbaste- 
Itin  a  pompona  and  learned  aUegorieL  The  moat  remade* 
able  iwreaeotative  of  purely  li^t  poetry  outside  the  theotiie 
is  Oailtyime  Coquillart,  a  lanyer  of  Champagne,  who  resided 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  tin  in  Bheims.  Tbu  city  like 
others  saCEsred  f nxn  the  pitilsM  tynnnj  of  Loais  XL  The 
beponio^  of  the  Aaadmg  army  which  Charles  VIL  had 
stwted  were  extremely  nnpopnbv,  and  the  ose  to  mhidt  hia 
eon  pot  them  by  no  means  temovod  this  anpi^nilan^. 
Coqoillart  described  the  military  man  of  the  period  in  hu 
Motulo^  du  Gendarme  Catti.  Again,  whon  the  king 
entertained  the  idea  of  anifying  t)ie  taxes  and  laws  of  tlie 
different  provinces,  Coqoillart,  who  was  nameil  coaniie- 
•ioner  for  this  poipoae,  wrote  on  the  occasion  a  satire  called 
La  Droiit  Nmtmn*.  A  eertain  kind  of  nlaxt,  moA  hn 
good-tempered  than  tlie  eariier  eaUre,  became  indeed 
mem  at  tliis  epocK  M.  Lenient  haa  woD  pointed  oat  that 
a  new  satirical  penDnifleation  dominates  thialitenitare>  It 
is  no  longer  Kenart  with  his  cynical  gaiety,  or  the  carioOBV 
travestied  and  nlmoat  amiable  Devil  of  the  Middls  Agn. 
Now  it  ia  T>eath  as  ao  incident  ever  preeeot  to  the  iningini^ 
iiaa,  celebrated  in  the  thousand  repetitions  of  the  Daneo 
Haoibre,  aenlpbored  all  over  the  baiUings  of  the  time,  even 
frequent^  performed  on  holidays  tSi  in  pubUb  All 
throng  the  csntoiy,  too,  anonymoos  veise  of  tho  lighter 
kind  wu  written,  eome  of  it  of  great  meriL  The  folk  sonn 
already  alloded  ia,  poblislied  bjM,  Q,  tmm,  show  one  side 
of  this  oompoeition,  and  mooir  of  the  i»eoes  contained  in  M. 
de  Uontaigkm's  extend  SaeUit  do  Anofoum  PMm 
FroM^mt  exhibit  otheto. 

The  ISth  centnry  waa  perbi^  more  remarkohle  for  its 
oehtevwwnte  in  prose  than  in  poetry.  It  prodoced,  indeed, 
DO  proio  writer  of  great  distinc^m,  exe^  perhi^  Comiues ; 
hot  it  iritnessed  serions,  if  not  extremely  sncemsfnl,  efforts 
•t  prose  eunposition.  The  invention  of  printing  finslly 
BUMtitated  the  reader  for  the  listener,  and  ediett  this  snV 
BlitaUon  has  been  effected,  t^  main  indncement  to  tieot 
nnanitaJble  sntnects  in  veiae  is  gon&  The  study  of  the 
cfauncsat  fint  hand  oontribated  to  the  same  end.  As  early 
as  1458  the  anivenity  of  Paris  had  a  Onalc  professor. 
Bat  bslim  this  time  tranalatiooa  in  pnee  had  bem  made. 
Nhlbdas  Oreame^  tlw  (ntor  td  Chariee  V.,  gave  a  venioo  ot 
eertain  Aristotelian  works,  which  enriched  the  langoage 
with  a  large  number  of  term^  then  strange  enough,  new 
famUiar.  Baonl  de  Prealea  tamed  into  Freneh  the  Dt 
Ci^UaU  Dei  of  8t  Angostine.  These  writers  and  Chariee 
hinieelf  compoaed  Le  Smgt  du  Veryier,  an  elaborate  dieeoe- 
aion  ef  the  power  of  the  pope.  The  famous  chancellor, 
Jaan  Oereon  {[363-1439),  to  whom  the  Imitation  Iws 
among  so  many  others  been  actribnled,  spoke  conttantly 
aai  wcote  often  in  the  vn^u  tongoe.  Christine  de  Fisan 


and  Abdn  Chortier  were  al  laast  as  moch  pnse  writers  as 
poets;  and  the  latter,  white  he,  like  Oersoo,  dealt  madi 
with  the  reform  of  ihe  duueh,  iwed  tn  his  <iuadritegt 
/Meefmrenlfyfordhla  toBgaagefbr  tbepoipciaeaf  spniring 
on  the  BoUes  of  IViiwe  ta  pat  on  and  to  bor  oaMip  and 
evils.  Then  morel  and  didaetiD  treatises  w«re  bat  coatinoa- 
tions  of  others,  which  for  ooovenienGe  sake  ve  havahithato 
left  Qnnoticed.  IJioof^  verse  was  in  the  centariea  prior  to 
the  10th  the  favourite  mediam  for  liteniy  composition,  it 
was  by  no  means  tho  only  one ;  end  monl  and  edncotioiial 
treotiees — some  referred  to  above — olrasdy  existed  in 
pedestrian  phreeb  Certain  hooeeboM  books  (Zsere*  tU 
Aiuaa)  have  been  preserved,  eome  of  which  we  as  tsr 
bw^  as  4he  13th  centniy.  Iliese  contain  nofe 
aeeoonts  bnt  family  ehrooiclea,  teonpts,  and  the  Gko^  Of 
the  14th  centniy,  we  have  a  Mauiffur  da  Parian  intended 
for  the  inetntetion  of  a  yoong  wife,  end  a  huge  number  ci 
saiaodlanBons  trestises  of  ort^  sciene^  and  momlity,  while 
private'Ietlen^  mostly  as  yet  onpaUii^ted,  enst  in  caaside^ 
able  numbers,  and  are  generally  of  the  moraUxing  chntacter; 
books  of  devotitn,  too,  are  naturally  frequent 

Bnt  the  most  important  divisions  of  mediwval  energy  fa 
proee  composition  are  the  spoken  ezerdssi  of  the  palfit 
and  the  ber.  The  ktter  nee  been  hitherto  eomewhot 
a^lected,  dmigb  the  recent  histoiy  of  U.  Aabntia  davotsa 
special  attantion  to  it  Tbebe^nningtlunnvar,of  hencfc 
sermons  have  been  much  discnesed,  e^edaQy  the  queitioa 
whether  St  Bernard,  whose  disoonraes  ws  possess  in  anrieaC 
but  doubtfully  cootemportiy  French,  prooonncad  ttem  ia 
that  langoage  or  in  Latin.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ISthSkriy 
century,  however,  the  semoas  of  Hsnriee  de  Solly  (^'iBA"'™"* 
1196)  present  the  first  undoubted  examples  of  hamfletiM*"*" ' 
in  the  vemacolar,  awl  thqr  are  followed  by  many  othwe 
■0  MMiy  indeed  that  the  .13th  eontury  aloaa  coooti  Mt 
aonnoa  writets,  bceidss  a  large  body  of  enofymoaa  woiL 
Than  aeimanB  were,  as  might  iedeed  be  expaetsd,  dislly 
cost  in  a  aomewliat  sdiohutic  form — thema^  ezordhuo,  d^ 
velopment  example,  and  peroration  followuig  in  sagnkr 
ordw.  lie  14th  eentory  aemons,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
little  known,  probebly  becauae  no  one  has  yet  tekaa  the 
trouble  to  investigate  the  mannscripts.  It  must,  hewevei; 
be  remunbered  that  this  age,  as  the  most  fanuMu  of  all  for 
its  nehc4astie  iUostintioB^  and  Utt  ths  eedy  ^eonr  of  Oa 
Dmninioan  and  Franeiscan  orders,  oof^t  to  yield  fkvonnhls 
retnms.  With  the  end  of  the  centnry  am  the  beginni^ 
of  the  10th,  the  importance  of  the  pulpit  begins  to  revivor 
The  early  yean  of  we  new  ege  have  Oeiaon  for  their  rqHe- 
seotative,  while  the  end  of  Hie  century  sece  the  stiD  mere 
famous  nemos  of  Meoot  (1450--1S18).  Haillard  (1440- 
1603).  and  Banlin  (1443-1614),  aU  remarkable  for  the 
practice  of  a  vigorous  and  homely  atyle  of  oratory,  reeoOhig 
before  no  aid  of  what  vre  sKmild  naw-a-deyi  ttjit  bn^ 
foonery,  and  manifesting  a  ersditnUe  in^ffmnea  to  the 
indignetion  of  priadpaiitiae  and  powers.  Lonis  XL  is  said 
to  have  tlireateaed  to  throw  lli&Utd  into  tba  Sdns^  and 
many  instances  of  the  boldness  of  these  preachers  aad  ihs 
rough  vigour  of  their  oratory  have  been  preserved.  Frotaart 
had  bsen  followed  as  a  chronicler  by  Moostrelet,  and  by 
the  historiogcaphere  of  the  Bnrgnn^n  oourt,  Chastelaia, 
already  mentumed,  and  Olivier  de  la  Marcha.  The  memoir 
and  chronicle  writeia,  who  were  to  be  eo  such  import> 
ance  in  French  Uteiotore,  also  begin  to  be  numerous  at  tUs 
period.  JuTenal  dee  Unioe  (1S88-14T9),  an  aaonmoaa 
boawM^s  de  Paris  (two  such  indeed)^  and  Aa  anOor  of 
thec%rm»9««  SecatdaUim,  maybe  mentioned  aspreeeating 
the  diaroeter  of  minute  obeervation  end  record  whklt  hse 
distingniihed  the  class  ever  sincei  Bnt  Cominse  (Hi*  Crrni'iTi 
1609)  is  no  imitator  iA  FrmsHtrt  or  ot  aay'oac  else  Hie 
lastof  the  quartette  of  great  French mediwvalhisteriaBSt ha 
dees  not  yiud  to  any  of  his  throe  pcedaeasNn  in  oiiijMlilj 
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X  merit,  bat  lie  is  very  dilTtirent  from  them.  He  taWj  re- 
presents tbe  mania  of  the  time  for  statecraft,  and  hu  book 
has  long  raDkad  with  that  of  Maccliiavelli  as  a  manual  of 
tba  arl  He  ii  a  painter  of  clia^actcr  rotller  than  of  scenes 
or  ereats ;  be  hu  very  few  prejudices  or  piedtlecttons ;  he 
fjnm  m  »  flarly  ncampla  of  those  RetufbsaDce  statesmao 
vlio  looked  at  polities  ehtofly  as  a  g.ime  ia  which  meant  are 
coDoected  vith  ends,  witliout  mnch,  if  any,  reference  to  tlie 
gMdoeis  or  badness  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Bat  he  has 
not  the  absolutely  non-moral  character  of  the  Italian,  and 
ha  is  sincerely  religiuos  in  his  way.  His  memoirs,  con- 
ndared  meiely  as  literature,  show  a  style  well  suited  to  their 
parport,~no^  indeed,  brilliant  or  picturesque,  out  clear, 
terse,  and  tlwroughly  well  sailed  to  the  eiprcsiion  of  tbe 
ocateoess,  obserratiwi,  and  common  tense  of  their  author. 

Bat  prote  wat  not  content  with  tho  domain  of  serious 
litantara.  It  had  already  long  poneneil  a  respaetabla  poai- 
ttoBtsa  vehieleof  romanee,  and  the  end  of  the  Hthand  the 
beginning  of  the  ISth  centuries  were  pre-eminently  the  time 
wliaa  the  epica  of  chivalry  w^re  re^dited  and  extended  tn 
proa&  Few,  howiiVer,  of  these  extensions  offer  much 
iitermiy  interest  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  prose  of  the 
cantoiy,  and  almost  ttie  earliest  which  deserves  the  title  of 
AMtiafaetory  literary  medium,  was  employed  for  the  telling 
of  romances  in  miniatoreL  The  Cent  Jfomella  ITauvtUtt  is 
andoabt«dty  the  first  work  of  literary  prose  in  French,  and 
th»  first,  moreorer,  (ft  e  long  and  moat  remarkable  petiaa  of 
litenuy  wt^ti,  in  whtdi  Fmeh  writera  may  diallenge  dl 
comera  with  the  certain^  of  victory.  Tlie  short  prose  tale 
of  A  esmic  character  ia  the  one  French  literary  product  the 
pre>eminence  and  perfection  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
diapnte,  and  the  prose  tale  first  appears  to  advantage  in  the 
Ce»t  NouvdUt  Ifouvtllet,  This  remarkable  work  has 
nanally  been  attributed,  like  the  somewhat  similar  but  later 
Beptammn,  to  a  knot  of  literary  courtiers  gathered  round 
•  royal  persooage,  ia  this  cote  tbe  dauphin  Louis  afterwards 
Zionia  XL  Some  erideace  has  recently  been  prodacel 
wlueh  aeaoia  to  ahow  that  thia  tradition,  which  attolbnted 
•ome  of  the  tales  to  Louis  himself,  ia  erroneoiu,  but  Ae 
qoaatioQ  is  sUU  Dndsoided,  The  subjects  of  the  Cent 
Jf9mtUe$  /^oMwelUa  are  by  no  means  new.  They  are  simply 
tbe  old  themes  of  the  fabliaux  treated  in  the  old  way.  The 
novelty  is  in  tbe  application  nf  prose  to  such  a  purpose,  and 
ia  the  eriapness,  the  fluency,  and  the  elegance  of  the  prose 
ued.  The  fortunate  author  to  whom  those  admirable  tales 
haTe  of  late  been  attributed  ia  Antoine  de  Ii  Salle  (1396- 
1461),  wbo*,  if  this  attribution  and  certain  othera  be  correct, 
aaast  bo  allowed  to  bo  one  of  Uis  most  original  and  fertile 
Mitbors  at  etriy  French  litemtnre.  La  Sailed  one  acknow- 
lodged  work  ia  the  story  of  Petit  Jehan  de  Smniri,  a 
abort  romance  exhibiting  great  command  of  -Jiaracter  and 
absodoQce  of  delicate  draughtsmanship.  To  this  it  is 
BOW  proposed  to  add  the  Cent  Nouvdle*  Nouvellei ;  and 
tbe  still  more  famous  and  tmportsnt  work  of  L'Avoeat 
Patdi^  has  been  assigned  by  respectable  authority  to  the 
aamo- paternity.  The  generosity  of  critics  towards  La  SsUe 
bss  not  even  stopped  here.  A  fourth  masterpiece  of  the 
period,  L<*  Quinu  Jmn  du  Manage,  has  aUA  been  aasigned 
to  bim.  Tliis  last  work,iike  tbe  oUier  three,  It  satirical  in 
subject,  and  showa  for  the  tine  a  wonderful  maatery  of  the 
laagooge.  Of  the  fifteen  joys  of  marriage,  or,  in  other  word^ 
the  fifteen  miseries  of  husbands,  ^ch  has  a  chapter  assigned 
tn  it,  and  each  ii  treated  with  tbe  peculiar  mixture  of  gravity 
and  ridteala  which  it  requires.  AIL  who  have  read  the 
tiook  confess  its  infinite  wit  and  the  grace  of  its  style.  It  is 
tme  that  it  has  been  reproached  with  cnielty  and  with  a 
lack  of  the  moral  sentiment  But  humanity  and  morality 
wrre  not  tbe  strong  poiat  of  the  15th  century.  There  is, 
U  Boat  bo  admitted,  aboot  moat  of  its  prodoctiona  a  lack 
ot  postiyiid  a  lack  of  imsginatitm.   Tbe  bideons  disorders 


of  the  HnndreQ  Yoarj'  War  had  exasperated  men's  minds, 
and  had  at  the  same  time  acenstomed  them  to  suffer,  to 
witness,  and  in  too  many  cases  to  perpetrate  outrage  and 
injustice  of  all  kinds.  The  glaring  disregard  ,  of  anything 
but  their  own  private  interest  which  actuated  olmoat  alt 
thoee  of  tbe  hidier  ordets,  from  tlie  great  crown  vassals  end 
princes  t4  the  blood  to  the  leaders  of  free  companions  anil 
the  ownen  of  petty  fortresses,  diagnitBd  the  people.  The 
great  schism  of  the  West,  and  the  scandals  which  aecom- 
pinied  it,  shook  their  confident,  not  merely  in  individual 
ecclesisstics,  but  in  the  whole  theory  and  government  of 
the  church,  Tlie  old  forma  of  literature  had  lost  their 
interest,  and  new  ones  possessing  strength  to  lost  and  power 
t'j  develop  themselves  bod  nut  yet  appeared.  '  It  was  im< 
possible,  even  if  the  taste  for  it  hod  survived,  to  epin  oat 
any  longer  tlie  old  themes.  The  new  learning  was  slowly 
soaking  in  ;  the  discoveries  of  the  navigators  of  the  Iberian 
peniosola  were  opening  up  entirely  new  regions  for  apeenla- 
tion  and  inquiry ;  and,  above  all,  the  decay  of  scholaBticistt 
was  dismissing  th^  most  active  minds  of  the  time  from*  the 
old  mill-horse  round,  and  setting  them  free  to  speculate,  at 
once  with  all  the  ardour  of  reaction  and  vith  tbe  vi^ur, 
the  acnteness,  and  the  trained  logical  skill  which  scholasti- 
cism itself  hod  given  them.  But  all  thcee  new  forces  re- 
quired some  time  to  set  to  work,  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  tremendous  weapon  which  the  press  had  pat  into  their 
hands.  Even  from  a  ttrietty  material  point  of  view,  Ibe 
horrible  devastaUon  oecsaioned  by  the  English  wars  required 
a  lung  time  of  reparatioa  and  reeurery.  The  time  actnolly 
accordod  was  not  very  long,  a^  much  of  it  might  have  beea 
far  better  spent  than  under  t*  ioflaence  of  such  ■  monarch 
as  Loui»  XL  This  period  of  brief  and  disturbed  repose 
was,  moreover,  followed  by  the  Italian  wars,  in  which  the 
Fmch  meted  to  another  and  weaker  nation  much  the  same 
measure  as  the  English  had  meted  to  them.  Bat  these 
wars,  little  justifiable  in  themselves,  completed  the  good 
effect  which  the  equally  uojuatifioble  violence  and  treaaierj 
of  Louis  XL  had  begun.  They  consolidated  the  naUoo, 
they  gave  it  a  common -hope,  object,  and  apirit;  they 
opened  the  wa^  to  deeds  oi  daring  in  which  it  took  prida^ 
in  place  of  the  mdiacriminate,  brutd,  and  irtatiooal  savageir 
wluch  had  begun  with  the  Jacqnerie,  and  hardly  ended  with 
the  quarrels  of  the  Borgundiana  and  Armsgnaca.  Not  only 
did  the  lower  orders  gain  in  wealth,  position,  intelligenee, 
and  culture,  by  the  disasters  of  their  saperiors,  but  there 
arose  a  new  chivalry,  not  indeed  more  moral  tlun  the  old, 
but  more  polished,  more  learned,  and  more  disposed  to' 
produce  and  eigoy  literature.  Under  all  these  dicnm- 
stancea,  literature  a  Tsried  and  vigoroos  kind  became  eooe 
more  possible  and  indeed  nccessaiy,  nor  did  it  take  long  to 
make  its  appearance. 

\6th  Century. — In  oo  country  was  the  literary  result  of 
the  BenaiMBnce  more  striking  and  more  manifold  than  in 
France.  The  doable  eflect  of  the  study  cf  antiquity  and 
the  religious  movement  produced  an  outburst  of  litersry 
developments  of  the  most  divorse  kinds,  which  even  the 
fierce  and  sanguinary  civil  dissensions  to  which  the  Refor- 
mation gave  rise  did  not  aucceed  in  checking;  While  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy  had  munly  eibansted  its  effects  hx 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  while  u  Germany  those 
effecta  only  paved  the  way  for  a  national  literature,  and  did 
not  themselves  greatly  contribute  thereto,  while  in  England 
it  was  not  till  tbe  extreme  end  of  the  period  that  a  great 
literature  was  forthcoming, — in  France  almost  ttie  whole 
century  was  marked  by  the  production  of  capital  works  in 
every  branch  of  literary  effort  Kot  even  the  17th  century, 
and  certainly  oo  other  till  our  own  day,  can  show  such  a 
group  of  prose  writers  and  poets  aa  ia  formed  hf  Calvin, 
&  Francia  de  Sales,  Montaigne,  Da  Vair,  Bodin,  D'AnUgntf, 
the  Mtbon  of  the  Satin  ifm^tpfc,  Ifonloe^  BrantOm^ 
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k^oler,  lUbeUu,  Des  Perien,  HerbeK;  Am  Euirta,  Amyot, 
Ganier,  Uarot,  Roasud  and  the  rat  of  the  Pleiads,  aod 
Jtoftltjr  Begnier,  The*e  great  writert  ere  not  merely  remark- 
able for  Htavigonrand  origioality  Df  tfaur  thoi^ts,  the 
(reehness,  variety,  and  grace  of  their  fancy,  the  abandanee 
of  their  kwtnbjb  and  the  eolidity  of  their  argomenta  in  the 
caiaa  whwa  aifW)*nt  ie  rBfiutred.  Their  great  merit  ia  the 
creation  of  a  langn^  and  a  style  able  to  give  expression  to 
theu  good  gifts.  The  foregoing  acconqt.of  the  medissTsJ 
literature  of  France  will  have  shown  anfRciently  that  it  is 
not  lawful  to  despise  the  literary  capacities  and  achiere- 
'  Benta  of  the  older  French.  But  the  <^  language,  with  all 
ill  merita,  was  ill-eaited  to  be  a  vehicle  for  any  but  the 
Ampler  fOTfai  of  literary  composition.  Heaaant  or  affecting 
tidaa  could  be  told  in  it  with  interest  and  pathos.  Songs 
nt  diarming  naivete  and  grace  could  be  sang ;  the  require- 
mnts  of  the  epic  and  the  chronicle  were  suitably  fnmished. 
But  tta  vocabulary  was  limited,  not  to  say  peer ;  it  was 
barren  of  the  terms  of  art  and  science ;  it  did  not  readily 
lend  itielf  to  sustained  eloquence,  to  impassioned  poetry, 
or  to  logical  discussioo.  It  bad  been  too  long  accustomed 
to  kare  these  things  to  Latin  as  thdr  natnml  and  kgitimata 
•iponent,  and  it  bore  mark*  df  its  original  character  as  a 
linffm  ruttiea,  a  tongue  saitad  for  homely  conversation,  for 
folk-lore  and  for  ballads,  ratlier  than  for  the  business  of  the 
fomm  and  the  court,  the  speculations  ot  the  study,  and  the 
declamation  of  the  theatre.  EfTurts  had  indeed  been  made, 
colminsting  in  the  heavy  and  tasteless  erudition  of  the 
schools  of  Cbsrtier  and  Critia,  to  supply  the  defect ;  but 
U  was  raserved  for  the  I6th  century  completely  to  efface  iL 
The  larita  of  prose  writaca  #am  Oalvin  to  Uontai|ne^  of 
poets  bom  Uantt  to  Begnter,  elaborated  a  language  yielding 
to  no  moiam  tongue  in  bnnty,  richness,  flexibUity,  and 
atrengtIi,*«-«  language  which  the  reaetionary  pnrisn  of  ane- 
eeeding  generations  defaced  rather  than  improved,  and  tlie 
merita  of  which  Itave  in  onr  own  time  been  triumphantly 
vindioated  by  the  confession  and  the  practice  of  all  the 
greatest  writers  of  Bodora  Fiance. 

16t*  Otniury  i*««fry-— The  fint  few  yean  of  the  16th 
flentury  were  oaturally  occnpied  rather  with  the  last  de- 
velopments of  the  mediavu  forms  than  with  the  pro- 
dnction  of  the  new  model  The  clerks  of  the  Baaoche 
Mid  the  Confraternity  ot  the  Passion  still  produced  and 
acted  mystaries,  morditiet,  and  farces.  Cnitin,  Le  Maire, 
and  Mesohioot  wrote  elaborate  allegorical  and  rhetorical 
poetry.  Chansons  ^  gestes,  rhymed  romances,  and  fab* 
£aax  had  long  ceased  tojke  written  Bat  the  preas  wh 
■inltiplying  the  cotltents  of  the  former  in  the  prose  form 
which  Uiey  had  finaDy  assumed,  and  in  the  Ctnt  NotmUet 
Jfotmtlti  there  already  existed  admirable  specimens  of 
the  short  prose  tela  The  firat  note  of  the  new  literature 
was  aonoded  by  Client  Harot  (1497-1044).  The  son 
tt  tn  elder  poet,  Jehan  des  Uares  called  Harot,  Clement 
at  first  wrote,  like  his  father's  contemporariea,  allegori- 
eel  and  nvtti0lo^<!>l  poetry,  afterwards  collected  in  a 
vnUuM  wUk  a  cnarmittg  titles  L'Adalfermn  ClimaUim. 
Bom  la  1497,  ItwaaBOt  till  he  was  needy  thli^  yeais  (dd 
that  his  work  became  reidly  temarkable.  From  that  time 
forward  tiU  his  deatli,  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  he 
was  much  involved  in  the  troublea  and  penecntions  of  the 
Hugnenot  party  to  which  he  belonged ;  nor  was  the  protec- 
tion of  Hargnsrite  d'AngoulAme,  the  chief  patroness  of 
Eognenots  ud  men  of  letters,  always  efficient.  Bnt  his 
trooblaa,  so  far  froB  harming,  helped  hia  Jiterary  faculties ; 
nd  hia  eplatlaa,  epigrams,  blatotu  (deseendauta  of  the 
Bsdisral  ^ftt),  ud  eoy-A-fdtu  beoame  remarkable  for  their 
easy  and  poliahed  style,  their  light  end  graceful  wit,  and  a 
eaitein  elegance  which  had  not  as  yet  been  even  attempted 
la  any  Bodem  tongas  though  the  Italian  hnnuntata  had 
wft  baM  lir  fam  u  bi  tern  of  their  Latin  ooBpontiona, 


Around.  Maiot  oroee  a  whole  school  of  dlanples  and  farf> 
Utors,  anch  sa  Roger  de  Collerye,  Brodean  (died  IMO),  fhe 
great  authority  on  wondeaux.  Scire,  a  fertile  author  of 
bbKMib  Selel.  Umgaerite  heneU  (14»3-1549X  of  wboB 
more  liereafter,  and  UaUn  de  St  Qelaie  (14S8-15S6). 
whom  the  first  and  the  last  are  the  moet  remarkablib 
Collerye  is  a  poet  of  poverty,  like  so  many  other  Frenek 
bards  from  Rntebsanf  downwards ;  fit  Qelais,  eon  of  a 
pootio  bishop  of  the  some  name  (Octavien  de  St  Oelaii^ 
1465-1902),  is  a  courtly  writer  of  occasional  piecee,  who 
sustained  aa  well  as  he  could  tlie  Jfantiqiu  agUnst 
BoBsard,  and  who  has  the  credit  of  introducing  the  regohc 
aoonet  into  Fteoeh.  ^  But  the  inventive  vinmr  of  the  age 
was  so  great  that  one  sdiool  had  hardly  become  ptrpakr 
before  another  pushed  it  from  its  itooL  Pierre  de  KonaardAnuarii 
(1524-156A)westiie  chief  of  tliu  latter.  Atfirstaconrtiar 
and  a  diplomatist,  physical  disqualification  made  him  diange 
his  career.  He  began  to  study  the  classics  under  Danratt 
and  with  his  master  aud  five  other  writers,  Jodelle^  Belleaa, 
Dubellay,  Baif,  and  Pontus  de  Tyard,  composed  the  famous 
"  Pldiada."  Tlie  object  of  titis  band  was  to  bring  the  Frencfania 
language,  in  vocobidar/,  constructions,  and  appliaetion,  oa^uw^ 
a  level  with  the  duatcel  tongues  by  unlimited  bonowinga 
from  the  latter.  They  were  not  far  froB  tuning  the  whew 
Latin  dictionary  into  tlie  French  tongua  They  would  have 
imported  the  Greek  licence  of  compound  words,  tliongh  the 
gemiu  of  iho  French  language  is  but  little  adapted  tberaloj 
and  they  wished  to  reproduce  in  French  the  regular  tragedy, 
the  Pindaric  and  Horatian  ode,  the  Virgilian  epic,  dn. 
Being  an  men  of  the  highest  talent,  and  not  a  few  of  then 
men  of  great  genius^  they  achieved  Buch  that  they  designed, 
and  even  where  they  failed  exactly  to  achieve  it,  they  veiy 
often  indirectly  produced  resulta  as  important  and  mora 
beneBrial  than  tliose  whiefa  they  intended.  Their  ideal  of 
a  separate  poetical  language  distinct  from  that  intended  tet 
prose  use  was  indeed  a  doubtful  if  not  a  dangerous  one,  and 
the  whdeaale  Latinising  and  Helleniatng  of  their  mother 
tongue^  by  which  tbey  aimed  at  was  still  more  daageroos 
and  donbtfuL  Bat  it  is  certain  that  Merot^  while  eettiag 
an  example  of  elegance  and  grace  nut  easily  to  be  i»Ttettd; 
set  also  an  example  of  trivial  and,  so  to  speak,  padeotrilft 
language  which  was  only  too  imitable.  If  Prance  waa  ever 
to  possess  a  literature  containing  something  besidea  fabB> 
Bux  and  farces,  the  tongue  must  be  enriched  and  strength- 
ened. This  accession  of  wealth  sod  vigour  it  received  from 
Ronserd  and  the  Roosardista.  Donbtlen  tbey  went  too  fa^ 
and  provoked  to  aome  extent  the  reactioa  which  Malbtalie 
led.  Their  Importations  were  indiseriminatt^  and  sometiiaae 
unnecessary.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  resd  the  Framdadi 
of  Ronsard,  and  not  too  easy  to  read  the  tragedies  of  Joddte 
and  Qamisr,  fine  aa  the  latter  are  in  parte.  But  the  best  of 
RonsBrd's  sonnets  and  odei^  the  finestof  Dubelley'Bjf  ii/»7tulii 
dt  Ranu  (translated  into  English  by  Spenser),  t^  exquisite 
VaiMuur  of  the  same  author,  and  the  Awril  of  BeUeao,  erea 
the  finer  passagee  of  D'AubignA  and  Du  Bartaa,  are  not  only 
edmirable  in  wenudve^  and  of  a  kind  not  previoudy  CDoad 
in  French  litereturav  bat  are  also  such  things  as  could  not 
have  been  previously  found,  for  the  simple  reason  that  tlie 
medium  of  expression  was  wanting.  They  constructed  thai 
medium  for  themsdves,  and  no  force  of  the  reaction  whidi 
they  provoked  was  able  to  undo  their  work.  Adverse 
criticism  .and  the  natural  course  of  time  rejected  mnch  that 
they  had  added.  The  charming  diminntivea  they  loved  so 
much  went  oat  of  fashion ;  llieir  cempoonds  (for  the  moat 
part,  it  must  be  confessed,  justly)  had  Uielr  Istten  of  aatual* 
ization  promptly  cancelled ;  many  a  gorgeous  adjective  ia* 
duding  some  which  could  trace  their  pedigree  to  tihe 
earliest  ages  of  French  literatura^  but  whidi  bore  an  apinr* 
tunate  likeness  to  the  new  cnnen,  wee  proseribed.  .Bal 
feralltbat  aohngnagabuererhaditaaHtivjiafli 
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mn  pomrfnU/  and  mora  bonafimnj  »  small  litnaij 
dlqiM  than  the  hBgnage  of  Fnaoe  wu  infltwDced  hj  the 
ttOUDiple  asd  diseiplee  of  that  Bontatd  wluns  for  two  ceo- 
tnrioi  it  wu  die  f uhim  for  the  Malhwbu  and  Uu  Boikaa^ 
and  thou  who  took  their  cu  from  ihom,  to  deride  ood 
deer^. 

In  a  altetch  inch  aa  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  gire  a 
^parate  accoaat  of  indiTidnal  writet^  the  more  important 
of  whom  will  be  fotmd  treated  under  their  own  names. 
.  .  The  effort  of  the  Fldiade  proper  was  continaed  and  partaken 
^BaB-bj  a  consideraiile  number  of  minor  poets.  Olivier  de 
vdbta.  Magnx  (d.  1560}  and  Lonise  LeU  (b.  1526}  were  poets  and 
loTotB,  ute  lady  deeerring  far  the  higher  rank  in  liteiatare. 
There  is  more  depth  of  passion  in  tts  writinga  of  '*La  Belle 
Gordiira,"  u  thisLjronneu  poeteu  wu  flaUed,tfaaa  in  almost 
any  of  hwoontempoEBriN.  Jaoqius  TahoTean  (1037-1555) 
aearcely  dewrrea  to  be  called  a  minor  poet>  Than  is  leas 
than  fha  lunal  hTperbols  in  the  eontampcvaiy  cMnparieoa 
of  him  to  CatalliiB,  and  he  reminds  an  EoglUliman  of  the 
school  reprsBentfld  nearly  a  century  later  by  Carew, 
Bandolpb,  and  Suclding,  thongh  he  poaaeasu  a  sincerity 
and  tmth  superior  to  anything  to  be  found  io  those  poets, 
^e  title  of  a  part  of  his  poems — Miffnardua  d*  FAdmrit — 
is  charactsristLc  both  of  the  style  uid  of  the  time,  Donblet, 
Jamyn  (1540-1605),  and  J>eUUUU  ^1528-1590)  deserve 
mention  at  leut  as  poets,  bat  two  other  writers  require  a 
longer  aOiisioo.  I>u  Baitu(1JI41-I590)  whom  Sylvester^ 
'"t*^  trmaslaticn,  Milton's  imitation,  and  the  copious  citatinu  of 
Sonth^s  S>oelort  hare  m^de  known  if  not  familiar  in 
Bagland  wss  partlya  diKlpUandparthrarivalof  RnuanL 
His  poem  of  Jvd*ih  wu  eclinied  by  his  betttt  known  La 
Divine  Sepmaina  or  epie  of  the  Crution.  Dn  Bartu  was 
•  a  great  user  and  aboser  of  the  doable  compoonds  alluded 
to  above,  but  his  style  possesses  much  statwnes^  and  has  a 
peculiar  solemn  eloquence  which  he  shared  with  the  other 
VAa<  French  Calnnists,  and  iriiich  was  derived  from  the  study 
"V>A  partlyof  Calvin  and  partly  of  the  Bibl&  lyAnbign^  (1550- 
1630X  like  Da  Bartaa,  wu  a  Catvinist  His  genias  wu 
of  a  more  varied  character.  He  wrote  sonnets  and  odes  as 
became  a  Bonsardtst,  but  his  diief  poetical  wodc  is  the 
utirical  poem  of  L*m  Trojfiqua,  ia  which  the  aothor  brands 
the  facttoua,  corraptiona^  and  persecutions  of  the  time,  and 
In  vhieh  there  are  to  be  foood  Alexandrines  of  a  strwgth, 
TMonr,  and  original  cadence  hardly  to  be  discovered  else- 
lAere,  uve  in  Comeille  and  Victor  Enga  Towards  the 
and  of  the  century  Desportes  (1546-1606)  and  Bertaot 
(1553-1611),  with  mach  enfedJed  strengUi,  bni  with  a 
certain  grace,  cootinqe  the  RonsardUng  taadition.  Among 
their  contemporaiies  mut  be  noticed  Pasurat  (1534-1 603), 
a  writer  of  much  wit  and  vigour  and  rather  resembling 
Harot  than  Boasard,.and  Vauquelin  de  la  Fresnaye  (1636- 
1606),  *he  author  of  a  valuable  Art  Poetiea  and  of  the  first 
French  aatires  which  actually  bear  that  title.  Jean  le  Hoax 
(fl.  eir.  1600}  continued,  re-wrote,  or  invented  the  vaui  de 
Tire,  commonly  known  u  the  work  of  Olivier  Basselin,  and 
already  alluded  to.  A  ooiious  poetical  trio  is  also  formed 
at  this  time  by  Gay  du  Faur  de  Pib/ao  (1629-1684), 
AntoinsFaara(1657-1634),  and  Pierre  Uathisa(K  1S63), 
•n  aiithna  of  moral  qnattains,  which  were  learnt  by  heart 
in  tka  adioob  of  the  time^  replacing  tiie  distieha  of.tha 
pammarian  Oato^  which,  translated  Into  F^ancb,  had  semd 
the  same  purpose  in  the  Uiddle  Agea. 
liptes.  The  nephew  of  Desportes,  Uathnrin  Begnieiv  marks  tha 
end,  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  the  climax,  of  the  poetry 
<rf  tho  eentory.  A  descendant  at  once  of  the  older  Oallie 
epiiit  qf  TiUon  and  Uarot,  in  virtue  of  his  couummata 
aoatenen,^  tetsaness,  and  wit,  of  the  school  of  Bonsard  by 
his  emdition,  his  command  of  language,  and  bis  scholanlup, 
Begnier  is  perhape  tfas  best  representative  of  French  poetry 
at  tha  critical  Ume  when  it  had  got  together  all  ita 
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material^  bad  lost  none  at  ita  natira  ngoor  and  fioMa^  and 
had  not  yet  anbrnitted  to  the  oaminng  and  numlnng  rnlu 
and  restrictions  which  the  next  century  iatrodnood,  Tho 
satirical  poenu  of  Reguier,  and  especially  the  admirabta 
epistle  to  Bapin,  in  which  he  denonnces  and  rabnts  thO 
critical  di^mu  of  Malherbe,  are  models  of  nerroos  strength, 
while  some  of  the  elegies  and  odes  contain  expression  not 
easily  to  be  surpassed  of  the  softer  feelings  of  affection  and 
regret  No  poet  haa  had  more  influence  on  the  revival  of 
French  poetry  in  the  lost  half-century  than  Begnier. 

16tA  Century  Drama, — The  change  which  dramatie 
poetry  underwent  daring  the  16th  century  wu  at  least 
u  remarkable  u  that  nndaigone  by  poetnr  pn^er.  Tha 
first  half  of  the  period  saw  the  end  of  the  retigiooa 
mysteries,  the  licence  o&  which  had  irritated  both  the 
parliament  and  the  clergy.  Louis  XIL,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  cental]^  wu  ixt  from  diseonragin^  the  disordwly 
bal  popular  and  powerful  theatre  in  which  the  Confra- 
ternity of  the  Passion,  the  clerks  of  the  Bazoohe,  and  th» 
Enfans  sau  Soaci  enacted  mysteries,  moralities,  sotiee, 
and  farcea  He  made  them,  indeed,  aa  Instrument  In  hia 
quarrel  with  the  papacy,  Jnst  u  Philippe  le  Bel  had  made 
use  of  the  allegorical  poems  of  Jehan  de  Meong  and  hia 
fellowa.  ,  Under  his  patronage  ware  produced  the  chief 
works  of  Gringore  (1474-1534),  b^  far  the  most  remark- 
aUe  writer  of  this  cUss  of  composition.  His  Prince  ck* 
Sott  sod  hisMyttire  de  St  Zowft  are  among  the  best  of  their 
kind.  An  enormcKiB  volume  of  comporition  of  this  dau 
wu  produced  between  1500  and  155a  One  morality  bj 
itself,  X'Aomaw  Jutte  et  PSomme  noiu/oin,  contains  soma 
36,000  lines,  But  in  1548  whan  the  Gonfratemity  vu 
formally  astabtishad  at  the  HAtel  da  Bouzgogne^  leave  to 
play  sacred  snbjecfa  wu  ezpresslf  refased  it,  If  oralitaea 
and  Botiu  dragged  on  under  difficulties  till  the  end  of  the  . 
century,  and  the  farce  ia  immortaL  Bat  the  effect  of  the 
BeDussance  was  to  sweep  away  all  other  vestiges  of  the  * 
mediaval  drama,  at  least  m  the  capital  An  entirely  new 
class  of  subjects,  entirely  new  modes  of  treatment,  and  a 
different  kind  of  performers  were  introduced.  The  change 
naturally  came  fxom  Italy,  In  the  close  relationship  with 
that  country  which  France  had  during  the  early  years  of 
the  ceotary,  Italian  translations  of  the  dassUal  muterpiacea 
were  euOy  imported.  Soon  French  translatiopa  were 
made  aStesk  of  Uie  EUdra,  the  Bteuba,  the  Iphifenia  i*t. 
Avlit,  and  the  French  homaidsts  hs^aned  to  eompoaa 
original  tragedies  on  the  dasaie  model  It  wu  impouiUs 
that  tha  FItiado  should  not  eagerly  a^  audi  an  OMor- 
tnnity  of  canying  oat  its  priadpua,  and  one  of  its  memiwn^ 
JodeUe  (1533-1573),  doroting  nimself  mainly  to  dramatis 
composition,  fuhioned  at  once  the  first  tragedy,  Cliopatre,  Bagalsr 
and  the  first  comedy,  Engine,  thus  setting  the  example  tngady 
of  the  e^le  of  composition  which  for  two  centuries  anc  u>^o» 
a  half  Frenchmen  were  to  n^;aid  as  the  highest  efibrt  ttf 
literary  ambition.  The  amateur  performance  of  theaa 
dramu  by  Jodelle  and  his  friends  wu  followed  by  a 
Baoehlo  procession  after  the  nuumer  of  the  ancients,  wliieh 
caused  a  great  deal  of  scandal,  and  wu  represented  by  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants  u  a  pagan  orgie.  The  Cleopatre 
is  remarkable  u  being  the  first  French  tragedy,  nor  ia  it 
dss^nte  of  merit.  It  ia  curiooa  that  in  this  finit  Instance 
tim  curt  antithetio  onxoitvffCa,  which  wu  so  long  cfaaiaetar- 
iatio  of  Trench  P^J*  uid  |^f^  *""'*■*•■-*  f nMn  them,  and 
whioh  Batler  riucnW  in  ms  Dudeffue  qf  Cat  md  Puee^ 
already  appears.  There  appears  also  the  grandlow  and 
amooth  but  stilted  declamation  which  came  rather  from  the 
imitation  of  Seneca  than  of  Soplioclsa,  and  the  tradition  of 
which  wu  never  to  be  lost  Cliopatre  wu  followed  by 
Didon,  iriiich,  unlike  its  predecessor,  ts  entirely  in  alex 
andrines,  and  obsArves  the  regular  alternation  of  masonlina 
and  feminine  thymes.   Jodelle  wu  ioth^KfA  by  Qr^riu 
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(1M0-t$70)  with  t  Uort  deCitar,  vUch  ifhowt  tn  improTe- 
■Mtt  is  drunatic  art,  hj  Jkcqnas  d«  U  T&Ule  aod  otbera, 
fMh  m  Piam  Uathien*  wbo  is  itionglr  moni,  and  Jean 
ii  Is  lUUa  bMthar  of  Juooai.   A  my  diffctant  poet  from 

«M  «  «  tfl  thM  ii  Bobart  Chnier  (1045-1601).  Oarnler  u  th« 
liit  tngadiao  who  deaerrei  a  plaoa  not  too  far  balow  Rotron, 
CotaeUis,  Bacinab  Voltaira,  aod  Hngo,  and  who  may  b« 
■lioed  in  ths  aame  class  with  theio.  He  chose  his  snbjecto 
ndilTarentlf  froB  cUnical,  aoqred,  and  mediieral  literatore. 
ttkUeUt  a  play  dealing  with  dhe  captare  of  Jemsalem  by 
ftfabaehadoezzar  ia  held  to  be  his  masterpiece,  and  Brada- 
wumtt  daeerrea  notice  becattse  it  is  the  fint  tragi-canedy  of 
«urit  in  Fraoeh,  and  beeanae  the  fomoni  confidant  hen 
^ukaa  his  first  araearanca.  OaniePe  saeceasor,  Antoine  de 
Hoodir^tieo  (d.  1621),  set  the  example  of  dramatizing  cod- 
iMDporBiy  anlfjecta.  His  mastkipieiro  ia  L'Scouaiae,  the 
flrtt  of  many  dramas  on  the  fate  of  Mary  Qneen  of  Scots. 
VThils  tragedy  thns  clings  closely  to  aotique  qmlels,  comedy, 
M  might  be  expected  in  the  country  of  the  fablianz,  ia  more 
indetwDdeat  Italy  had  already  a  comic  schoal  of  some 
ori^iudity,  and  the  French  £arce  was  too  vigotona  and  lively 
ft  prodnotion  to  pamut  of  ita  bwic  enmdy  orarloolced. 
The  FUiada  and  thair  imitaton  ntaw  endearoait,  without 
Mnch  success,  to  write  comediea  on  the  classical  model,  but 

IsMiay.  4be  fitst  comic  writw  of  great  merit  was  Pierre, LoriTey 
(1940-1611)  (QiuDto),  SQ  Italian  by  descent  Most  if  not 
all  of  his  plays  are  founded  ou  Italian  originali,  but  the 
adulations  ore  made  with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  deserve 
|he  title  of  original  works^  The  stylo  ia  admirabltv  and 
the  aktlfnl  managenent  of  the  action  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  languor,  (he  twhward  adjnstmeDt,  and  the  lack  of 
dramatia  interest  found  in  contemporary  tragedians. 

16th  Cmhtrff  Prote  Fioion. — Great  aa  ia  the  importance 
of  the  16th  century  in  ths  history  of  •French  poetry,  its 
importance  in  the  histoiy  of  French  prose  is  greater  sUll 
lu  poetry  the  Middle  Ages  could  wrly  hold  their  own 
m'th  any  of  the  ages  tlut  bare  succeeded  them.  The 
•pica  of  chivalry  whether  of  the  cycles  of  Charlemagne, 
Arthur,  or  the  dosaio  heroes,  not  to  mention  the  mis- 
cellaneous romans  d'arentuTes,  have  indeed 'more  than 
held  their  own.'  Both  relatively  and  abaolntely  the 
JVaivMhIr  of  the  16th  century,  tbo  PwidU  of  the  17tk, 
the  Hmriad$  of  the  18th,  ont  a  very  pow  figure  beside 
JMemd  and  Ptrdvaie,  Gerard  d«  Jtoumtlon,  and  Parth- 
tnopex  dt  Bloit.  The  romances,  balladsi  and  pastonrelles, 
aigDfd  and  unsigned,  of  mediaaval  France  were  not  merely 
the  origin,  but  in  some  respects  the  superiors,  of  the  lyric 
poetry  which  succeeded  them.  Thibant  de  Champagne, 
Cbariea  d'Orliaus,  and  YtUon  need  not  vail  their  crests  in 
any  aocie^  of  bards.  The  charming  forms  of  the  rondel, 
the  rondeau,  and  the  ballade  have  won  admiratvoo  from 
•vety  conpetant  poet  artd  critio  who  has  known  them.  Hie 
fabliaux  pvs  aomethiog  more  than  promise  of  La  Fontaine, 
and  the  two  great  compositions  of  the  R<man  du  Stnart  and 
the  Xoman  ti«  la  Rote,  despite  tbeir  faults  and  their  alloy, 
will  always  command  the  admiration  of  all  petaons  of  taste 
and  judgment  who  take  the  trouble  to  atudy  them.  But 
while  poetry  hod  in  the  Middle  Ages  no  reason  to  blush  for 
her  French  representatives,  pnee  (always  the  younger  and 
laaa  ftnvud  slatat)  had  far  leas  to  boast  of.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  chronicles  and  prose  romances,  no  proie  works  of 
any  ml  importance  can  be  quoted  before  the  end  of  the 
15th  oentuy,  and  even  then  xht  chief  if  not  the  only  place 
«f  importance  must  be  assigned  to  the  Cent  youveliet 
NouvdUt,  a  work  of  admirable  proee,  but  necessarily  light 
in  character,  and  not  yet  demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  the 
IVendi  langnaga  as  a  medium  of  expraMon  for  actions  and 
weighs  tlmight.  Up  ta  the  time  of  the  Enaiaaanoe  and 
Ib^eoasaqaant  refwrnatioi^  Latm  had,  aa  we  hive  already 
maukM^  been  eooaiderad  lYut  aoflteiMit  and  natonl  wsu 


for  this  expranion.  In  France  aa  in  other  countries  tlia 
disturbance  in  religions  thought  may  undoabtedly  claim  the 
gloty  of  having  repaired  this  disgrace  of  the  vulgar  tongue, 
end  of  having  fitted  and  taught  it  to  express  whatever 
thoughts  the  theologian,  the  historian,  the  phikaopher,  the 
politician,  and  the  savant  had  occasion  to  utter.  But  tlis 
use  of  prose  as  a  vehicle  for  lighter  themes  was- more  con- 
tinuous with  ths  literature  that  preceded,  and  serves  as  a 
natural  trausitioo  from  poetry  and  the  drama  to  history' and 
science.  Among  the  proae  writers,  tlisreforc,  irf  tlie  ICth 
century  we  shall  give  the  fint  ^ace  to  Iba'aovdists  and 
romantic  writers. 

AnuH^  these  there  can  be  no  doubt  <^  the  preced(pee,lnBilriMk 
every  sense  of  the  word,  of  Franctna  Babclais  (1 495 1-1 55S). 
No  detailed  account  can  here  be  attempted  of  thu  extra- 
ordinary person,  the  one  French  writer  i^hom  critics  the  least 
inclinea  to  appreciate  the  characteristics  of  French  literature 
have  agreed  to  place  among  the  few  great  writers  of  the 
worl4  and  not  fa  r  from  Shakespeare  ontf  Dante.  Immense 
iogennity  and  research  have  been  speot  on  the  task  of 
determining  tli<i  origin  and  indebtedness  of  Garganiw  and 
PatUagrveL  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  their  form  ia 
roughly  that  of  a  prose  roman  d'avmtnrea^  that  ffatytm- 
tva  is  taken  in  outline  from  a  burlesque  romance  of  the 
same  name,  and  tliat  Panurge,  who  rather  than  Psntagrual 
is  the  hero  of  the  second  part,  lias  some  resemblance  to 
Ciogar,  a  personage  of  the  rnocaronio  poem  of  the  Italian, 
Merlinos  Coccaius  or  Folengo.  Bfit  the  borrowings  of 
Ilibelais  are  of  little  more  importance  than  the  borrowings 
of  Shakespeare.  With  an  immense  erudition  representing 
almost  the  whole  of  the  knowledge  of  his  time,  with  an 
untiring  faculty  of  infention,  with  the  jni^ment  of  a  philo- 
sopher, and  the  common  sense  of  a  man  of  the  world,  with 
an  observation  that  let  no  charoctoristic  of  the  timo  past 
unobserved,  and  with  a  tenfold  portion  of  the  special  Oallie 
gift  of  good-hnmonred  satire,  Babelais  nruted  a  height  of 
speculation  and  depth  of  insight  aod  a  vein  of  poetical 
imagination  rarely  found  in  any  writer,  bat  altogether  por- 
tentous when  tjken  in  conjunction  with  his  other  character- 
istics. His  great  work  has  bepn  token  for  on  exercise  of 
transcendental  philosophy,  for  a  concealed  tbeologteal 
pulemic,  for  an  all^rica)  history  of  this  and  that  parsoiw 
age  of  hw  time,  for  a  merely  literaiy  ntteranee,  for  an 
attempt  to  tickle  the  popular  ear  artd  tastfc  It  ia  all  of 
these,  and  it  ia  none, — fll  of  them  in  ports,  none  of  them 
in  deiiberato  and  exclnsive  intention.  It  may  perhapa  be 
called  the  exposition  and  commentoiy  of  alt  Uie  thoughts, 
feelings,  aspirations,  and  knowledge  of  ajHirticolar  time  and 
nation  put  forth  in  attractive  literary  form  by  a  man  who 
for  once  combined  the  practical  and  tbe.literaiy  spirit  the 
power  of  knowledge  and  the  power  of  expression.  Tha 
wvric  of  Babelais  ia  the  mirror  of  the  loth  cenbiry  in 
France,  reflecting  at  once  its  comeliness  and  ita  uncomefi- 
ness,  its  high  aspirations,  its  voloptnoua  appetites,  its  poU> 
tical  and  religious  dissensions,  ita  keen  criticism,  its  eager 
appetite  and  hasty  digestion  of  learning,  its  gleoms  of 
poetry,  ond  its  ferocity  of  manners.  In  Babelais  we  can 
divine  the  PMiado  and  Horot,  the  Cynbaliim  MvMdi  and 
Montaigne^  Amyot  and  the  Amadu,  even  Calvin  and 
Duperron ;  and  if  in  thia  lengthy  mention  of  the  enrata  cl 
Heudon  wa  have  broken  throogh  our  principle  of  allotting 
only  sconty  notice  to  individual  anthora,  his  nnique  repi^ 
sentative  character  must  be  pleaded  in  excnsak 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  eztroonlinary  works  as  Gaf' 
ffontua  aod  PaMagnd  should  attract  special  Initatora  ia 
the  direction  of  tbeir  outward  form;  It  was  also  inevitafala 
that  this  imitatiun  should  freqoendy  fix  upon  these  Babel- 
.idrian  chaMcteristica  which  are  least  deserving  of  imitation, 
and  moat  TSkAj  to  be  d^nved  In  the  hands  of  imiutM& 
It  Ml  within  tiie  plan  of  theBtiitittft,indnlseiiiwbatliia 
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Iwea  called  fatnuU,  tha  hnddling  togatlter,  that  ia  to  aay, 
iol  a  medlay  of  laiiguag«  and  images  which  is  beat  knowo  to 
'XSgliah  reodeis  id  the  not  always  successful  following  of 
Stnua.  It  plMsad  lum  alao  to  diaguifleliia'iMtonUy  tene, 
-MMig,  ud  Bervooa  atyle  in  r  bnriesqna  etiTeh^  of  icduiH 
daot  laDgmge,  irittdi  is  partly  ironic;tl,  portly  the  result  uf 
aapttflwmi  eruditian,  mi  partly  that  of  a  certatu  childish 
wftoteoBeaa  ood  exuberance,  which  u  one  uf  his  raciest  and 
plMBkBtest  characteristics.  In  both  these  points  he  wae 
aoinawbat  corruptly  followed.  But  fortunately  the  roman- 
cicol  writers  of  the  16th  century  luid  not  Rabelais  for  their 
aote  model,  but  were  also  influenced  by  the  simple  and 
atraightforward  style  of  the  Cent  KoitvMa  NwvMtt  and 
the  Bittoire  de$  Sfpi  Saget.  The  joint  influence  gives  us 
some  admirable  work.  Nicholas  of  Troyea,  a  nddler  of 
Cliampagne,  came  too  early  to  copy  Rabelais.  But  Koal  du 
Fail  {lKaO-1591),  a  judge  at  Reunea,  ehowa  the  dooble  in- 
fluence in  his  Propot  RuttiqKf  and  CotUei  WEutmpel,  both 
of  which  are  lively  and  well-written  pictures  of  contem- 
porary life  aod  tliooght,  as  the  country  mogistnita  actually 
saw  and  dealt  with  them.  In  1558,  however,  appeared  two 
works  of  far  higher  literary  and  social  interest  These  are 
the  Heptamenm  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  the  Ctmitt  H 

Sas         JojftuM  Den*  of  Boimveuture  des  Ferierv  (1500-1544). 

t'^K**'  Du  Fwiers,  who  was  t  eonrlier  of  Ktbrguerite's,  is  thought 
(0  hkT«  had  a  good  deal  to  do  witit  tha  fiist-named  work  as 
well  MjriUi  tlie  second.  Indeed,  not  merely  the  queen's 
prusQ  work*,  but  also  tho  poems  gracefully  entitled  Le» 
Uargutrita  de  la  Alarguerile,  are  often  attributed  to  the 
literary  men  whom  the  sister  of  Francis  L  gathered  mund 

Hie  Bep-   her.    However  this  may  be,  some  siiiglQ  influence  of  power 

tavsroa.  enough  to  give  unity  and  distinctnen  of  savour  evidently 
presided  over  the  composition  of  ^aUrptameron.  Composed 
OS  it  is  on  the  model  of  Boccaccio,  its  tone  and  character 
are  flotireljr  differeoti  and  few  works  have  a  more  individual 
chann.  tiw  TWee  el  Des  Petiers  are  shorter,  simpler,  and 
mora  hamAj ;  there,  is  more  wit  in  them  and  less  refinement. 
Bat  both  works  breathe  more  powerfully  perhaps  than  any 
others  the  peculiar  mixture  of  cultured  and  poetical  volup- 
tuonaoess  with  a  certain  religiosity  and  a  vigorous  spirit  of 
aetioQ  which  characterizes  the  French  Renaiesaoce,  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  equally  from  the  effeminate  Ungnor  and  mere 
bo^ishneaa  of  the  earlier  Italian  movement  and  the  mure 
MfioDs,  stemerf  and  almost  uncouth  characteristics  of  the 
later  poetical  outbnist  in  England.  Later  in  time,  but  too 
dosaly  connected^  with  HabidaiB  in  form  and  spirit  to  be 
here  omitted,  came  the  ifoyen  de  Panenir  of  Btonlde  de 
Tertille  (1550-1613),  a  singular  falratie,  uniting  wil^  wis- 
dom, learning,  and  indecency,  and  crammed  with  anecdotes 
which  are  always  amusing  though  rarely  decorous. 

At  the  same  time  a  fresh  vogue  was  given  to  the  chival- 

Atta41^     no  romance  by  Herbeny's  translation  of  AmaJu  de  Gaula. 

fCOanl.  French  writers,  relying  partly  on  tradition  and  partly  on  a 
general  aiiumption  that  th*  romance  of  chivalry  is  essen- 
tially Flrendi  in  origin,  hm  supposed  a  French  original  for 
IhaAwuidiM  in  some  lost  roman  d'aventotes.  It  is  ^  coutM 
impassEble  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but'  there  is  not 
one  titUs  of  evidence  to  show  that  it  is,  aod  then  seems  no 
reason  to  donbt  the  accepted  statement  that  Vaaeo  do 
Lobeiia  wrote  a  loat  Portuguese  original  in  tlie  14th  cen- 
tury, which  Oarciordofiex  de  Montalvo  adapted  in  Spanish 
a  centniy  later.  Montalvo  found  many  continuators,  and 
Uie  adventures  of  Amadia  were  prolonged  through  geuero- 
tiim  after  genemtion  of  bia  deaccndanta.  This  Tast  work 
Herberay  in  1540  nndertook  to  translata  at  n-trandate,  but 
tt.waa  not  withont  the  assistance  of  several  followers  that 
tlie  tssk  was  completed.  Sontbey  has  charged  Herberay 
with  corrupting  um  simpBcity  of  the  original,  a  charge 
vkich  does  not  coneeia  ns  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
.ttM  VtwA  Amdii  is  an  oxctUsnt  pieco  uf  liioruy  vorl^ 


and  tliat  HeKicray  deserves  no  mean  place  among  tlia 
faU.t:ra  of  French  prose.  His  book  had  an  immense  popu- 
larity ;  it  was  translated  Into  many  foreign  languages,  and 
fur  some  time  it  served  as  a  favourite  reading  book  for 
furcignere  studyiug  French.  Nor  is  it  to  be  c|pnbted  thst 
the  romancers  of  the  Scnd^ry  and  OalpnmUe  type  in  tlie 
next  century  were  uit\ch  more  influenced  both  for  good  and 
harm  by  these  Amadb  romanoea  than  by  any  of  the  earlier 
tales  of  chi*alry. 

16tk  Century  IlUtoriatu. — As  in  the  case  of  the  tule- 
tellers  so  in  that  of  the  historians,  tlie  writers  of  the 
I6th  century  had  traditions  to  cootinus.  It  is  doubt* 
ful  indeed  whether  many  of  them  can  risk  comparison 
as  artiau  with  the-  great  names  of  Yillehardoain  and  Join, 
ville,  Froissart  and  Comines.  The  16th  century,  how- 
ever, est  the  example  of  dividing  the  funetions  of  tha 
chronicler,  setting  tliose  of  the  historian  proper  on  ona 
side,  and  of  the  anecdote-mongw  and  biographer  ou  tha 
other.  The  efforts  at  regular  history  maile  in  this  century 
wen  not  of  the  highest  valn&  But  on  the  other  hand  tha 
practice  of  memoir-writing,  in  which  the  French  were  to  ex. 
eel  every  nation  in  the  world,  and  of  literary  correspondence, 
in  which  they  were  to  excel  even  their  meuiuin,  was  solidly 
founded. 

One  of  the  earliest  historical  writon  tit  the  oentunr  woa 
Ohiude  de  Seyssel  (USO-ISSO),  whose  history  of  Lonia 
XIL  aims  not  nnsvcecssfully  st  s^le.  But  it  U  not  till 
close  upon  the  end  of  the  century  that  much  effort  was 
made  at  methodical  history.  Only  one  work  fslls  pro|>erly 
to  be  mentioned  here,  and  that  is  Du  Haillan's  {153T-1C1U> 
ffutoire  Je  /Vom*.  a  history  composed  on  Thncydideaii 
principles,  but  Thucydidean  prinriples  transmitted  through 
the  successiva  mediums  of  Pulybius,  Quicciardini,  anl 
Fanlns  £milius.  The  instance  invariably  quoted  after 
Thierry  of  Du  Haillan^  method  is  his  introductioa,  with 
appropriate  speechef^  oi  two  Merovingian  statesmen,  wh<^ 
argue  out  the  relative  merits  of  monarcliy  and  oligarchy  on 
the  occasion  of  the  election  of  Fliaramond.  Besides  Du 
HatUan,  La  Popelinicre  (fl,  1580),  who  lets  ambitiously 
attempted  «  history  of  Europe  during  his  own  time,  and  ex>. 
pended  immense  labour  on  the  collection  of  information 
and  materials,  deserves  mention. 

Then  is  no  such  poverty  of  writers  of  memoiia.  La  Uark 
Da  Ballay,  Marguerite  d'AngouISme,  Villani.  Tavanoss^  La 
Tonr  d'Auvergno,  and  many  otherif  eomposen  eommantariea 
and  antobiognphies,  Vincent  Carloiz  (fl.  1550),  tha 
L-ocretary  of  the  Marslial  de  Viellerille,  compo^  soma 
memoirs  abounding  in  detul  and  incident.  But  there  an 
four  collections  of  memoirs  concerning  this  time  which  far 
exceed  all  others  in  interest  and  importance.  The  turbn- 
leot  dispositions  of  the  time,  the  loose  dependence  of  the 
nobles  and  even  the  smaller  gentry  on  any  single  or  central 
authority,  the  rapid  changes  of  political  situations,  and  the 
singularly  active  appetite,  both  for  pleasure  and  for  busi- 
ness, for  learning  and  fw  war,  which  distinguished  tha 
French  gentleman  of  the  16th  century,  place  the  mentofn 
of  Lannue  (1531-1591),  Monlnc  (1503-1577),  D*Aabtgn«, 
and  BrantAme  (1540-1614)  almost  at  the  head  of  tlis 
literature  uf  their  class.  The  name  of  the  latter,  indeed,  is 
known  to  all  who  have  the  least  tincture  of  French  litera- 
ture, and  the  works  of  the  others  are  not  inferior  in  interest 
and  perhaps  superior  in  spirit  and  conception,  to  the  Damet 
Galatttei,  the  Grand*  Capitaitu*,  and  flie  Ilommei  Tlluttret. 
The  commentaries  of  Monlnc^  which  Henri  Qnatre  is  said 
to  have  called  the  soldiei's  Bible,  an  •zelusivejy  mililoir, 
and  deal  with  aflUrs  only.  Monlne  was  governor  in 
Outeune,  where  he  repressed  the  savage  Hugnenota  of  th* 
south  with  a  savagery  worse  than  their  own.  Ha  was, 
however,  a  partisan  of  order,  not  of  Catholicism.  He  huoir 
and  shot  both  parties  with  jierfeet  iupartiali^i  *^  rtfiuxU. 
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to  Itift  anythins  to  do  with  the  muucra  of  St  Bartbolonvw. 
Thoogli  Ike  wu  ft  oiftD  of  no  laaroiag,  hit  style  la  excellent, 
being  Tivid,  flexible,  and  etnightforwerd.  Lenooc^  who  wee 
A  modente  in  politics,  hss  left  hie  iwtnciptM  lefleotad  in  his 
memoirs.  D'Aobignii^  eo  oftisn  to  be  meodooed,  gtrei  the 
•xtreme  Hngneaot  side  ■•  opposed  to  the  rojlUit  pwtiMD- 
wbip  of  Ueouw  end  tbe  wia  vudia  of  LuMna  motAm^ 
oa  th*  otbir  band,  is  qnite  free  from  lay  ^ticsl  or  religi- 
ons phpoMiHou^  and,  indeed,  tronbles  himself  very  little 
ftboat  ao7  soch  matters.  Re  is  the  shrewd  end  somewhat 
eynical  obserrer,  moving  through  the  crowd  and  taking 
note  of  ite  ways,  its  outward  appearance,  ita  beroisms,  and 
its  fuDies.  It  is  really  difficult  to  say  whether  the  recital 
of  a  noble  deed  of  arms  or  the  telling  of  a  acaadalouB  story 
aboat  a  court  lady  gare  him  the  most  pleasure,  and  impos- 
tible  to  say  which  he  did  beet  CerUinly  he  had  ample 
aaaterial  for  both  Mceccites  in  the  lustory  of  kis  time. 

Tbe  branches  of  literature  of  which  we  have  just  gtiea 
aa  aooonat  may  be  fairly  connected,  from  the  historical 
pMnt  of  Tieir,  with  work  of  tbe  same  kind  that  vent  before 
as  well  as  with  work  of  the  same  kind  that  followed  them. 
It  was  not  so  with  the  literature  of  theology,  law,  politics, 
mnd  eraditioo,  which  the  16th  century  also  produced,  and 
with  which  it  for  the  first  time  enlarged  the  range  of  com- 
poeitioD  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Kot  only  had  Latin  been  in- 
TariaUy  adopted  as  the  Unguage  of  eompusition  oo  ancb  sub- 
iects,  but  the  s^e  of  the  treatises  dealing  with  ttach  matters 
iiad  been  tradftional'rather  than  original  In  Bpeculalire 
]4iloeop1i]r  w  mstafdiysics  proper,  even  this  eentaiy  did  not 
witness  a  great  development ;  perhaps,  indeed,  each  a  devel- 
opuent  was  not  to  be  expected  nntQ  the  minds  of  men  had  in 
■ome  degree  settled  down  from  their  agitation  on  more  prac- 
tical matt^  Ib-ia  not  without  sigoificaRce  that  Calvin 
{1609-1964}  is  tbe  great  fignre  in  serioos  French  prose  in 
tbe  first  half  of  the  centuiy,  Uontaigue  the  oorreeponding 
figure  in  the  second  halt.  After  Calvin  and  Mtmtaigne  we 
enect  Osscaites. 

Ctaturjf  Theclogia*$.—ln  France^  as  in  all  odier 
conotries,  the  Seformatipn  was  an  essentiaUy  popular 
-movement,  though  from  special  canaea,  such  as  tbe  ab- 
sence of  political  homogeneity,  tbe  nobles  took  a  more 
aetive  part  both  with  pea  and  aword  in  it  than  was  the 
«ase  in  England.  But  the  great  text  book  of  the 
French  Beformation  was  not  the  work  of  any  noble. 
Calvin's  InitiiutioA  <^  the  Chrittian  Rdigvm  is  a  book 
•qnally  nmarkable  in  matter  ud  in  fonn,  in  circumstances 
and  io  lemtt  It  is  the  first  really  great  composition  in 
signmeatative  French  proses  Its  eevete  logie  and  carefnl 
urangement  had  as  much  influence  on  the  manner  of  fotnre 
though^  both  in  France  and  the  other  regions  whither  ila 
■widespread  popnlanty  carried  it,  as  its  style  bad  on  the 
expreaqion  aueh  thought.  It  was  the  work..of  a  man  of 
only  seven-and-twanty,  and  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  origtDBlity  of  its  manner  when  we  remember  that 
liardly  any  models  of  French  proee  then  existed  except  talea 
and  dironicles,  which  reqnired  and  exhibited  totally  differ- 
ent qualities  of  etyle.  it  is  indeed  probable  that  had  not 
the  fjulitutiom  been  first  writteti  by  ita  author  in  Latin,  and 
Afterwards  translated  1^  him,  it  might  have  had  less  dignity 
and  vigour;  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered 
that  this  process  of  composition  was  at  least  equally  likely 
io  the  hands  of  any  but  a  great  genius  to  produce  a  heavy 
and  pedaqtic  style  neither  French  nor  Latin  in  character. 
Bomothing  like  this  result  was  actually  produced  in  some 
of  Calvin'a  minor  works,  and  still  more  in  the  works  of 
maajr  of  his  followers,  whose  Inmhering  Ungnage  gained  for 
iteelf,  in  allnsion  to  Uieir  exile  from  France,  the  title  of 
*'Bty1e  refugt^"  Kevertheless,  the  use  of  the  Tulgar  tongue 
OQ  the  Protestant  side,  and  the  possession  of  a  yi^k  ot  socb 
id)|Mrtaace  written  thaiain,  gave  tlu  Bofenaanaaimmcni* 


advantage  whieb  their  adversaries  were  some  time  Is  nent* 

ralizing.  Calvin  was  mnch  helped  by  Fiene  Viret  (1611- 
1571),  who  wrote  a  large  nnmber  of  email  thedngioal  sod 
moral  dialogues,  and  of  saUricol  pamphleta,  destined  to 
captivate  as  well  as  to  instmet  the  lower  people.  The  mora ' 
famous  Ben  (1519-160B)  wrote  ehiefly  in  LM%  bat  h» 
composed  in  French  as  ecclesiastical  history  of  ik»  BaforoMd 
cbnrchea  and  some  translations  of  the  Peolma.  Mamix  de 
St  Aldegonde  (1530-1593),  a  gentleman  of  BraW^  fol- 
lowed Viret  as  a  satirical  pamphleteer  ou  the  Protestant 
side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  champions  at  first 
affected  to  disdain  the  urn  of  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  their 
pamphleteers,  when  they  did  attempt  it,  were  unequal  to  the 
task.  Towards  the  end  of  tlie  century  a  more  decent  war 
was  waged  with  Du  Plessis  Mornay  (1549-1623)  on  the 
Protestant  side,  whose  work  is  at  lenet  as  much  directed 
against  freotbinkere  and  enemies  of  (^ristiaaity  in  general 
OB  against  tbe  dogmas  and  diselplioe  of  Bonw.  His  adver- 
sary, the  redonbtable  Cardinal  dn  Perron  {1656-1616),  who, 
originally  a  Calviaitt,  went  over  to  the  other  aide,  employed 
French  most  vigorously  in  contruversiol  works,  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  eucharisL  Du  Perron  was  celebrated  as  ths 
first  controversialist  of  the  time^  and  obtained  dialectical 
victoriee  over  all  comers.  At  the  same  time  the  l»shop  of 
Qeneva,  St  Francis  of  Soles  (166&-1622),  supported  the 
Catholic  side^  partly  by  controversial  worka,  but  still  more 
by  his  devotional  writings.  The  Introduetian  to  a-  Dnout 
l^e^  wlui^,  though  actaally  pubUshdl  ead^  in  tlu  next 
Gentary,had  been  written  eometime  prerioaa^,  aharea  vritk 
CMvin**  InttitviuM  the  poaitioir  of  the  moat  important 
theological  work  of  the  period,  and  ia  in  remarkable  contrast 
with  it  in  style  and  sentiment  as  well  as  in  prindples  and 
plan.  It  has  indeftd  been  aecosed  of  a  ceruin  effeminacy, 
the  appearance  of  which  is  in  all  probability  mainly  due  to 
this  very  contrast  The  IPlh  centufy  does  not,  like  the 
17th,  distinguish  itself  by  literary  exercises  in  the  polfHt 
The  furious  preachers  of  the  League  and  thair  equally 
violent  opponents,  have  no  literary  value. 

16<A  Cmtury  Mortlittt  and  Poliluxit  WriUn.—TlM 
religious  dissensions  and  political  disturbances  of  the 
time  could  not  fail  to  exert  an  influence  on  ethical  and 
philosophical  thought  Yet,  as  wo  have  aaid,  tlie  century 
woe  not  proline  of  j^re  philosophical  speeolatiou.  The 
scholastic  tradition,  though  long  sterile,  still  survived,  and 
with  it  the  habit  of  composing  in  Latin  all  worka  in  any 
way  connected  with  philoeophy.  The  Ume  of  Ramus  in 
1656  is  cited  as  the  first  departure  from  uis  rule.  Other 
philoeophicDl  wo^  are  few,  and  chiefly  express  the  doubt 
and  the  freethinking  wluch  were  chnracterstie  of  (he  time^ 
This  doubt  assumes  the  form  of  positive  religious  scepticism 
only  in  the  Cymbalum  Sfundi  of  Bonaveuture  des  Perien^ 
a  remarkable  series  of  dialogues  which  excited  a  great  storm, 
and  ultimately  drove  the  author  to  commit  suieido.  The 
CywAalum  MuHdi  is  a  curious  anticipation  of  tiie  18tb 
oentnry.  Tbe  literature  of  doubt,  however,  was  to  receive 
its  principal  accession  io  the  famous  easaya  of  Montaignelfoa- 
(i:»33-1692).  It  woaldbe  a  miatake  ti  imagine  Oie  exist-**'^ 
ence  of  any  sceptical  propaganda  in  tHfa  charming  and 
popular  book.  Ila  principle  is  not  scepticism  bnt  ^otism ; 
and  as  the  author  was  profoundly  sceptical,  thia  quali^ 
necessarily  rather  than  intentionally  appean.  We  have 
here  to  deal  only  very  superficially  with  this  as  with  other 
famous  books,  but  it  canuot  be  doubted  that  it  expresses 
the  mental  attitude  of  tbe  latter  port  of  the  centuiy  as 
completely  aa  Rabelais  expresses  the  mentd  attitnde  of  the 
early  part  There  ia  considerably  less  vigour  and  life  ia 
this  attitude.  Inquiry  and  psotest  have  ^ven  way  to  a 
pladd  Gonvicticn  that  there  ia  aot  much  to  be  found  out, 
and  that  it  does  not  much  matter ;  the  erudition  though 
abondant  ia  leaa  indiscriminate^  and  ia  taken  in  and  gtvoi 
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oat  with  leas  gaato ;  exuberant  drollery  hu  giren  to 
quiet  iron;  ;  and  though  neither  bnsiness  uor  pleaaore  is 
decried,  they  are  regarded  rather  u  iwcfQl  pastimes  incident 
to  the  life  of  man  than  with  the  eager  appetite  of  the 
Benaissance.  From  tlie  purely  literary  point  of  Tiew,  the 
tlyle  is  remarksiblt  frou  its  abMnce  of  pedantry  in  constmo> 
tioo,  aad  yat  for  its  rich'vooabulary  and  pictaresqne  bril- 
.  Uu^.  Tbe  follower  and  imitator  of  Montaigne,  Fierre 
Chtnoa  (1&4 1-1603),  carried  his  master's  scepticism  to  a 
aomewhat  more  positire  degree.  Hia  principal  book,  De  la 
S.i<fate,  scarcely  deserves  tbe  comparative  praise  which 
Pope  has  given  it  On  tbe  other  band  Do  Vair  (1956~ 
1621),  a  lawyer  and  oraCor,  takes  the  positive  rather  than 
the  negatire  side  in  morality,  lind  regards  the  vicisaituaei 
in  human  aSairb  from  the  religious  and  teleolosical  point  of 
view  in  a  series  of  works  it  ritten  in  a  style  le&i  diffuse  than 
that  of  Montaigne,  ahd  cltaraeteriiad  1^  the  special  merits 
which  the  style  of  great  omton  often  thon^  not  always 
iJiaa  when  they  betah*  themnlves  to  literary  eompositbn. 

The  larolationary  and  innoTating  iBstiuet  which  sllowcd 
itself  ia  tbtt  ICth  century  with  refereuce  to  church  ^'orem- 
ment  and  doetiine,  nod  even  in  soaie  res^.ects  with  regard 
to  religious  principles  generally,  spread  naturally  enough  to 
political  matters.  The  intolerable  niisgovernment  which 
prerailed  dnrin;  the  greater  part  of  the  centuiy  in  France 
in  consequence  of  religious  dissenBiona,  naturally  set^he 
thiuken  of  the  age  speculating  on  the  doctrines  of  govem- 
tnent  tn  general.  Tlie  favourite  and  general  study  of  anti- 
<I-iity  helped  tbh  tendency,  and  the  great  accession  of  royal 
iwwer  in  all  tho  motiatchiei  of  Enrope  iovitod  a  specula- 
tire  if  not  a  practical  reaction.  The  persecationi  of  the 
Protestants  naturally  provoked  a  rei>ublican  spirit  among 
Ihem,  aad  tho  violent  antipathy  of  the  League  to  tlie  houses 
Af  Valoifl  and  Diurbon  made  its  paitisani  adopt  almost* 
openly  the  principles  of  democracy  and  tyrannicida 

The  greateit  political  writer  of  the  ags  is  Jean  Bodiu 
(IS50-IS9C},  uboie  Jti/iubti'/w  is  founded  partly  on  specu- 
lative considerations  like  thu  political  theories  of  the  an- 
ciei'ti,  and  partly  on  an  extaud«l  historioal  inquiry.  Bodin, 
like  uoat  Iawyer»  nho  have  taken  tlie  royalist  aide,  is  for 
anlimited  monarch}.  Lut  notwithntanding  this, he  eoudemos 
religious  [»crsecution  and  discourages  slavery.  In  liis  specu- 
lations on  tliQ  cunucxi<.n  between  forms  of  government  and 
natural  causes,  he  >.i.nes  as  a  link  between  Aridtirflo  and 
Montesqutou.  On  the  other  hand,  the  causes  which  we 
have  mentioned  marie  a  large  number  of  writers  ailopt 
<^>poeite  conclusions.  Ctiennc  do  la  Bodtie  {\^30-\5G3), 
tbe  friend  of  Montaigne's  youth,  composed  tlie  Conlre  Un 
or  Diteoni-M  dela  Servituilt  foloiitairf,  a  protest  against  Die 
moowchieal  theory.  The  boldneHS  of  the  protest  and  the 
affectionate  admiration  of  Houtaigne,  hare  given  La  Bo^tie 
a  much  higher  reputation  thst  any  extant  voik  of  his 
aetoallr  deserves.  The  Coulu  C»»  is  a  kind  of  prise  essay, 
full  of  empty  declamation  borrowed  from  the  ancienU,  and . 
showing  no  grasp  of  tlio  practical  conditions  of  politics. 
Hot  much  more  historically  based,  lint  far  more  vigorous  and 
original,  is  the  Franeo-Gollia  of  Hotmann.  a  work  which 
appeared  both  in  Latin  and  French,  whicH  extols  the 
•nthorityof  Uie8t<ites-general,and  represents  them  as  direct 
•nceessuts  of  the  political  institutions  of  GauUand  Franks. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  tha  century  political  animosity  knew 
no  bounds,  nie  Protestants  beheld  a  divine  inatrument  in 
Poltrot  de  ^Jiti,  the  Catholics  in  Jacques  Clement  Tlie 
Latin  trvatises  of  Languet  and  Buchanan  formally  vindi- 
cated the  lint  the  right  of  rebellion,  the  second  the  right 
01  tyrannicide.  Indeed,  as  Montaigua  confessM,  divine 
authorization  tor  political  violence  was  claimed  and  denied 
by  both  parties  occcording  as  the  possession  or  the  oxpect- 
anqr  of  power  belonged  to  each,  and  the  excesses  of  the 
pnaehut  and  pampfalBteeN  knew  no  botudi. 


Every  one,  however,  was  not  carried  away.    The  Htem^ 
merits  of  the  Chancelloi;rH6pital  (1603-1575)  are  not  very 
grea^  but  his  efforts- to  promote  peace  and  moderation  were 
nnceadng.    On  the  other  side  Lanoue,  with  far  greater 
literary  gifts,  pursued  tha  same  euda,  and  pointed  out  tlttf 
ruinous  consequences  of  continued  dinennon.    Dn  PlaniB 
^lomay  took  a  part  in  poIiUcid  disenasion  even  more  im- 
portant than  that  which  he  bore  in  religions  polemi(;a,  and 
was  of  the  utmost  service'  to  Henri  Qoatre  in  defending  hia 
cause  against  tlie  League^  na  waa  also  Hnnalt*  another 
author  of  state  papers.    Dn  V^r,  hiraady  mentioned, 
powerfully  assisted  the  same  cause  byliie  Buccessful  defence 
of  the  Solic  law,  tlio  disregard  of  which  by  tbe  Leaguer 
states-general  wss  intended  to  lead  to  the  admission'of  the 
Spanish  claim  to  the'  crowiu    But  the  foremoet  work 
against  tbe  League  was  the  famous  Satiit  Menwpee,  in  aSatlra 
Utamry  point  of  view  one  of  the  mott  lemark^ile  of  poll-*''"''W** 
tical  works.    The  ifenippie  woa  the  wocfc  of  no 
author,  but  waa  due,  it  is  eatd,^  to  tlie  eollabontion  of  tm, 
Leroi,  Gillot,  dinitien,  Bainn,  nod  Hthoo,  with  aooM 
assistance  in  verse  from  Passe  rat    The  book  is  a  kind  of 
burleique  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  stataa^jsneral,  called 
for  the  purpose  cf  supporting  the  views  of  Uie  Leagne  in 
1593.    It  gives  an  account  of  the  proceeuon  of  opening, 
and  then  we  have  the  su(>poeed  speeches  of  the  principal  ' 
characters,— the  Oucde  Jhlayenne,  the  papal  legste,  the  rector 
of  the  nnivernty  (a  ferocious  LeBgnu),  and  otheta.   Bat  by 
far  the  most  ramaricaUo  ia  that  attribnted  to  C^nda 
d'Aubrey,  the  leader  of  tha  Tun  £uit,  in  whicb  all  tha  ev3a 
of  tlie  tuna  and  the  tnalpractioBa  of  die  leaden  of  the 
League  are  exposed  and  branded.    Tba  aatha  ii  extra 
ordinarily  bitter  and  yet  perfectly  good-humoured.    It  re* 
sembles  in  character  rather  that  of  Butler,  who  unquestion- 
ably imitated  it,  thnn  any  other.    Tlie  style  is  perfectly 
suited  to  the  purpoee,  having  got  rid  of  almost  all  veetigea 
of  the  cumbrouRness  of  the  older  tongue  without  losing  its 
picturesque  quaintness.    It  is  no  wonder  that,  as  we  are 
told  by  conteiAporaries,  it  did  more  for  Henri  Qnatre  than 
all  other  writings  in  his  cans&    In  connexion  with  politico 
some  mention  of  legal  ontora  and  writen  may  Iw  necessaij. 
In  1539  the  ordinance  of  Yillfifs<!otterets  enjoined  tha  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  French  language  in  legal  procedure^    ^lo  ~ 
bar  and  bench  of  France  during  the  century  produced, 
however,  besides  those  names  already  mentioned  in  other 
cnnnaxiona,  only  one  deserving  of  special  notit^e,  that  of 
Ktienne  Pnsquier,  author  of  a  celebrated  speech  sgainst  tho 
right  of  the  Jesuits  to  take  part  in  public  teaching.  This 
he  inserted  in  his  great  work,  Reth^'cliet  de  la  France,  a 
work  dealing  with  almoet  every  aspect  of  French  liistory 
whetlier  political,  antiquarian,  or  literary. 

Cenlnrjf  Suvantt. — One  more  division,  and  only 
one,  that  of  acientille  and  learned  writers  pure  and  simple, 
remains.  Much  of  the  work  of  this  kind  during  tha 
period  was  naturally  done  in  Latin,  tho  .vulgar  tongno 
of  the  learned,  liut  in  France,  es  in  other  countries 
the  study  of  the  classics  led  to  a  vast  number  of  tmn»> 
latinns,  and  it  so  happened  tliat  one  of  the  translators 
deserves  as  a  prose  writer  a ,  rank  among  the  highest. 
Many  of  the  authore  already  mentioned  contributed  to 
the  literature  of  translation.  Des  Periera  translated 
the  Platonic  diobgue  Lysiti,  La  BoAie  some  works  of 
Xenophon  and  Flatarch,  Dn  Vair  the  I>e  Corona,  the  Ih 
ClniphoHlm,  and  the  Pro  MUime.  Salat  attempted  the 
TUtiJ,  Ballean  the  falsa  Anarrton,  Baif  some  plays  uf 
Plantus  and  Terence.  Besides  these  Lefevre  gave  a  version 
of  the  Bible,  Saliat  one  of  Herodotus,  and  Louis  Leroi,  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  part  author  of  the  ^Icxiippie, 
many  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  Greek  wntera 
But  while  most  if  not  all  of  these  transUton  owed  tha 
msriu  of  their  work  to  thaimr^iiuli^  and  deMrfML  moA 
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mora  dewrre,  to  oo  rcwl  only  9j  dtoaa  to  whom  tbose 
UBjot.  onginKb  an  mM,  Jscqaes  Amyot  (1513-1891),  iHsliop 
iff  Aax«rre,  takes  rank  as  a  Frmeli  cluiie  hj  kts  transla- 
tioiu  of  Plutsrch,  liongos^-aod  Heliodonu.  Tat  admiration 
wkieb  Amyot  exeitei  in  hu  own  time  was  immense 
Montiigne  declaroi  tliat  it  was  tlianks  to  Iiim  that  his  con- 
temporaries knew  how  to  -spastc  and  to  write,  and  the 
Academy  in  the  next  age,  though  not  too  much  inclined  to 
hmour  its  predecessors,  rariked  him  as  a  model  His 
Plutarch  which  had  in  eiionnous  influence  at  the  time,  and 
coloured  periiopa  more  than  any  classic  tlie  tlioughts  and 
writings  oiF  the  t6lh  century,  both  in  French  and  English, 
WIS  tltoa  nHidderod  his  masterpiece.  Now-adays  per- 
liaps,  anJ'from  the  purely  literary  standpoint,  tliat  position 
would  be  assigned  tu  his  exquisite  version  of  the  exquisite 
•tory  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
absolute  tideUty  and  exact  scholarship  are  not  the  pre- 
emihsnt  merits  of  these  versions.  Tliey  are  not  philo- 
1  igical  eurcises,  but  works  of  ort  We  have  already  had 
eccasion  to  mention  Jean  le  Mairo  dcs  Beiges.  His  lUmtra- 
tioiu  dt»  Gatdtt  is  an  antiquariau  rather  than  an  historicjl 
work,  which  aiMmUes  or  iuvenua  mass  of  fables  about  the 
of  Frankfl  and  Oaals,  and  a  group  of  antiquarian 
writeiB  of  the  history  of  different  proTincas  followed  his 
toad.  On  the  other  Iiand,  Gaude  Fonchet,  in  two  anti- 
quaiian  works,  Autiquiiii  Gavhittt  et  Franfoifta  and 
L'Origim  da  la  Langue  a  de  la  Poi»it  Frattfaitf,  disphys  a 
remarkable  critical  faculty  in  sweeping  away  these  fables. 
Fanchet  hod  the  (for  his  time)  wonderful  h^bit  of  consulting 
■anuscriptr,  and  we  owe  to  him  literary  notices  uf  many 
of  the  trouvires.  At  the  same  time  La  Croix  du  Maine 
and  Duverdier  founded  the  study  of  bibliography  in  Fmnce. 
Fosqnier'a  Ktdunhet,  already  alluded  to,  carries  out  the 
princtptea  of  Fanchet  independently,  and  besides  treating 
the  history  of  the  post  in  a  true  critical  aiNrit,  anpplies  as 
with  Toluminous  and  invaluable  information  on  contem- 
pomry  politics  and  literature.  He  has,  moreover,  the  merit 
which  Fanchet  had  not,  of  being  an  excellent  writer. 
Henri  ftieone  also  deserves  notice  in  this  place,  both  for 
certain  treatises  on  the  French  Lingnage,  fall  uf  critical 
crotchets,  and  also  for  hii  curious  Ajtoioffie  ffiur  llh-odote, 
a  remarkable  book  not  particularly  easy  to  class.  It  consists 
partly  of  a  defence  of  its  nominal  subject,  partly  of  satirical 
polemics  on  the  Protestant  ude,  nod  is  filled  olmost  equally 
with  eradition  and  with  the  buffoonery  and  falrane  of 
the  time.  The  book,  indeed,  was  mnch  too  Itabelaiaiaa  to 
anit  the  tastes  of  those  in  whose  defence  it  was  compoaed. 

The  Hth  century  is  somewhat  too  early  for  as  to  speak 
ot  science,  and  such  science  as  was  then  composed  falls  for 
tlie  most  part  outside  French  litemtnre.  The  famous 
poUer,  Paliesr  (lSlO-1589),  however,  was  not  much  less 
■kilful  aa  a  fitshioner  of  words  than  as  a  fashioner  ol  pots, 
and  hia  doaeriptioD  of  th«  diflScuIties  of  his  experiments  in 
•namelUDft  wUeh  lasted  sixteen  yean,  is  well  known.  The 
great  mmun  Ambroaa  FM<  (1910-lfi&0)  was  also  a  writer, 
and  his  dosciiptions  of  hia  military  czperieneea  at  Tnrin, 
hiets,  and  elsewhere  have  all  the  charm  of  the  Ifith  century 
memoir.  Thevnty  other  writer  who  requires  special  men- 
tion is  Olivier  de  Serree  (1530-1619),  an  author  who  treated 
on  agriculture,  and  composed,  under  the  -title  of  ThiMre 
d AgrieuUurt,  a  complete  treatise  on  the  various  operations 
of  rural  economy,  wluch  became  extremely  popular,  and  was 
frequBotly  reprinted  np  to  the  present  centnry. 

17*4  CmfKrjr  Aefry.— It  is  not  always  easy  or  possible 
ta  make  the  end  or  the  beginning  of  «  literary  epoch 
ayaehrooisa  exnc'Jy  With  historical  datea  It  happen^ 
however,  that  for  once  the  banning  ^  the  17th  centarr 
Mincidei  almost  exactly  with  an  entire  rerolation  to  French 
litsrttura  The  change  of  direction  and  of  critical  standard 
jpTW  by  Ualberbe  (1SM-H38)  to  poetiy  waa  to  last  for 


two  whole  caDtnrles,  and  to  determine,  nst  merely  the 
language  and  complexion,  bnt  also  the  form  of  French  vtrse 
during  the  whole  uf  that  tima,  Aeddentaf  ly,  or  as  a  matter 
of  logical  consequence  (it  wonid  not  bo  proper  bera  to  at- 
tempt to  decide  ^e  question),  poetry  become  almost  aynony- 
mous  with  drama.  It  is  true,  as  we  shall  have  to  point 
out,  that  there  were,  in  the  early  part  of  the  I'th  century 
at  least,  poets,  properly  so  called,  of  no  contemptible  merit. 
B>it  their  merit,  in  itself  respectable,  sank  in  comparisoa  ' 
with  the  far  greater  merit  of  (heir  dramatic  rivals.  Th^ 
phile  de  Viau  and  Racan,  Voiture  and  St  Amand,  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  mentioned  in  tlie  same  rank  with  Rotroo, 
still  less  with  CornaiUa  It  is  certainly  curion^  if  it  is  not 
something  more  tlun  enrioua,  (hat  this  decline  in  poetiy 
proper  should  hare  coincided  with  the  so-called  refonna 
u(  Malherhe.  The  tradition  ot  respect  for  thii  elder  snillfillwiHt 
more  gifted  Eoileanwas  at  one  time  all-powerful  in  Franco^ 
and,  notwithstanding  the  romantic  movement,  is  still  strong, 
lu  rejecting  a  large  number  of  the  importations  o[  the 
Ronsacdistfl,  lie  certainly  did  good  service.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  ascribing  in  great  measure  to  his  inflnenee 
the  origin  of  tite  chief  taut^  of  modem  Frendt  poetry,  and 
modern  French  in  general,  as  compared  wiA  the  older 
laognaga  Liki  Pope,  he  sacrificed  ovafythuig  to  "  correct- 
ness," and,  unluckily  for  French,  the  sacrifice  was  made 
at  a  time  when  no  writer  of  an  absolutely  supreme  order 
had  yet  appeared  in  the  langnaga  With  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  not  to  mention  scores  of  writers  only  ioforiur  to 
them,  sifely  garnered,  Pope  and  his  followers  eguld  do  na 
little  harm.  ComeiUe  and  Moli^re  ULTortunately  came 
after  Malhe^b^  Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  this  writer, 
however  bidly  we  may  think  of  his  influence,  to  deny  hin 
talent,  and  even  a  certain  amount  of  poetical  inspitatioiL 
He.  had  not  felt  his  own  influence  ana  the  very  inflneneea 
which  ha  daa{»sed  and  proscribed  produced  in  him  much 
toleraUe  and  some  admhable  verse,  though  he  ia  not  to  be 
named  as  a  post  with  Regnicr,  who  had  the  courage,  the 
sonse,  and  the  good  taste  to  oppose  and  ridicule  his  inoova- 
tiooa.  Of  ilallierbe's  school,  which  was  numerous,  Bacon 
(1569-1670)  and  Maynard  (1582-1616)  were  the  most  re- 
markable. The  former  was  a  true  poet,  though  nut  a  very 
strong  ona  Like  hii  mister,  he  is  best  when  be  follows  the 
models  whom  that  master  contemned.  Perhaps  more  than 
any  other  poet,  he  aet  the  example  of  the  classical  alex- 
andrine, the  smooth  and  melodious  but  monotonous  and 
rather  effeminate  measure  which  Racine  was  to  bring  to  the 
highest  perfection,  and  which  hjs  ouccesiora,  whito  they 
could  not  improve  its  smoothness,  were  to  make  more  and 
more  monotonous  until  the  genius  of  Victor  Hugo  once  more 
broke  up  its  facile  polish,  suppled  its  stiff  uniformity,  and 
introduced  vigour,  variety,  colour,  and  disUnctDeoe  in  the 
place  of  its  feeble  sameness  and  its  pole  indecision.  But 
the  vigour,  not  to  say  the  licence,  of  the  16th  century  could 
not  thus  die  all  at  ouca  In  Thoophile  de  Viau  (l.'>9&- 
16S6)  tin  eariy  yean  of  the  17th  century  had  their  Tilleo. 
The  later  poet  was  almost  as  nnfortnoate  aa  tba  earlier,  ani 
almoet  as  disreputable,  but  he  hod  a  great  share  of  poetted 
power.  The  Utifit  enrtigit  under  which  he  comphuas  that 
he  was  bom,  wos  at  lesst  kind  to  him  in  this  respect ;  and 
hia  readers,  after  he  had  been  forgotten  for  two  centuries, 
have  once  more  done  him  justice.  Recan  and  Thtophtis 
wers  followed  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  century  by  two 
schools  which  sufBciently  well  represented  the  tendenciea  of 
eaclk  The  lirst  wos  that  of  Voiture  (1598-1648),  Benaer- 
ade  (1612-1691)^  and  other  poeU  who  wen  conneeted 
more  or  less  with  the  fomoua  Utemty  cAterie  of  the  HAtel 
de  Bambouillet  Thoophile  was  leas  worthily  snoceeded  by 
a  ctsBS,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  school,  of  poeta^  aome  it 
whom,  like  St  Amend  (1594-1660),  chiefly  wrote  drinkug 
aoogi  end  aoeli  Ufct  pgnductioM ;  QthM%  Uki  BounB 
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(1610-1660)  and  Sarraaio  (I603-I654),  devoted  them- 
•dvM  nther  to  barleaqae  of  Hrioas  vene.  Most  of  the 
gmt  dnunotio  tatluurt  of  the  tlms  ilao  wrote  mucellaneoiu 
poetiTf  ud  there  wu  vtod  u  qiis  aehoid  of  tbe  moet 
riqpilu  kind,  in  ridieoling  and  diiondUing  wliieh  Boiletn 
for  onoB  did  andoabtedljr  good  wrrice.  The  FueeSt  of 
(Snopebin  (1S99-1671),  the  anrortaiiate  anthw  who  wna 
'ddibsntalr  trained  and  edncated  for  a  poeli  who  enjoyed 
tot  wmt  tune  »  aort  of  dictaturahip  in  Frendi  literature  on 
the  atreogth  of  hia  forthcoming  work,  and  at  whom  from 
the  day  of  its  publicauoa  evory  critio  of  French  literatore 
has  agreed  to  hiugh,  ras  tho  moat  famous  and  perhaps  the 
worst  of  thesa  But  Scvidtfry  ( 1601-1667)  wroto  an  Alarie, 
tilt  Pire  le  Moyne  (1&02-1G71)  a  <9r  Zout^  and  St  Abiitnd 
a  IfoUe,  which  are  not  mauh  better,  though  Thdophile 
Qauticr  in  his  Gntenjua  haa  valiantly  defended  these  and 
otiier  contemporary  veniflero.  6t  Amaod,  indsed,  waa 
capable  of  writing  excellent  poetry  in  other  styles,  and  not 
Bfildom  actually  proda^ed  soch.  Some  of  the  lighter  poets 
and  classes  of  poettrjnst  alladed  to  abo  produced  tome 
remarkable  Tets&  Tba  Prdcienaea  of  tho  Hfttel  Bambouillot, 
with  all  ^ir  absoiditiea^  eneoangod  if  they  did  not 
prodiica  good  Ittemy  work.  In  ihur  locdety  them  ik  no 
doabt  tho^  a  great  reformatioQ  of  manna*  took  plan^  if 
not  oC  morals,  and  that  the  tendency  to  literatoro  elegant 
and  poliahef],  yet  not  destitute  of  vigoar,  which  marks  the 
17th  century,  was  largely  developed  side '•>y  side  with  much 
.  scandalmoDgering  and  anecdotoge.  Many  of  the  authors 
whom  these  influences  inspired,  each  as  Voitore,  St  Evre- 
mond,  and  othera,  have  been  or  will  be  noticed.  But 
eretf  such  poets  and  wits  as  S6aec6  (1643-1737),  Segrais 
(1634-1701),  Charlevol.  Qodeaa  (1605-1672),  Oombaud 
(1670-I66C),  are  not  without  interest  in  the  history  of 
literature;  while  if  Cotin  (1601-1682)  sinks  below  this 
level.  Menage  (1C30-1692)  certainly  lisea  ^ve  it,  not- 
withstanding  llolt&re's  satire.  M^nage'i  dmm  nttnrally 
snggests  the  A»a  which  oroaa  at  thhMime  and  ttere  long 
fntaaaMt,  storei  of  andleai  gomv*  MmeUmes  proriding 
iaatnictioa  and  oftan  •mtuement  Hie  OviHmde  JtUit, 
in  wbieh  moat  of  the  poets  of  the  time  odebrated  Jnlie 
d'Asgeonee,  daughter  m  the  Marqoise^  b  perhaps  the  beat 
it  aU  snch  olbnina,  and  Toitnre,  the  typical  poet  of  the 
(fMarie,  was  certainly  the  best  wriur  of  ver$  d«  toeiiU  who 
is  known  to  us.  The  poetical  war  which  arose  between  the 
Urtnistes,  the  followers  of  Yottoie,  and  the  ^obiate^  those 
of  Bsnaenule,  produced  noma  of  sonnets,  epigrams,  and 
similar  verses.  This  habit  of  occasional  veraification  eon- 
tiuaed  long.  It  led  as  a  loss  importint  eonaeqaeace  to  the 
rhymed  GaiHUt  of  Lrret,  which  recount  in  octosyllabic 
vane  of  a  light  and  lively  kind  the  festivals  and  court 
events  of  the  early  yean  of  Lonia  XIV.  It  led  alao  to 
perhaps  the  moat  remarkable  non-dramatic  poetry  of  the 
cratary,  the  CoiUnwsxdiFcliUi  of  La  Fontune  (1621-1695). 
Wo  Frendi  writer  Is  better  known  than  Ia  Fontaine,  and 
thero  is  no  need  to  dilate  on  his  roeritOi  It  has  been  well 
said  that  he  completes*lfoIi6re,  and  that  the  two  together 
give  something  to  French  Uteratorv  which  no  other  htsra- 
tnre  possesseik  Yet  La  Fontoioe  ia  after  all  only  a  writer 
^  bbliaux,  in  the  kngnage  and  with  the  manners  of  his 
awn  centoiy. 

All  the  writers  we  have  mentioned  belong  more  or  less 
to  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and  so  do  Conrart,  Furelifero, 
Chapelle,  Desmarets,  and  others  not  worth  special  mention. 
The  latter  half  of  the  century  is  far  less  productive,  and  the 
poetical  quality  of  its  production  is  "veu  lower  than  the 
quantity.  In  it  Boileao  (1636-1711)  ia  the  chief  poetical 
fignra  Next  to  him  can  only  bo  mentioned  Madame 
I)esbonIi^(1638-l69(),Br6beaf.  the  Uansktorof  Lucan, 
Qotnanlt  (1655-1688),  the  composer  of  opera  libretti.  It 
ii  alnwat  impoBsiUe  to  call  either  of  these  writers  poets, 


with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Qninaait.  'Cba  denunciation  i\  i 
of  Boiloao  OB  a  versifier  whoso  best  vorsea  aro  those  of  a 
promising  aixth-form  bo^,  and  his  worst  those  of  on  un- 
promising boy  in  the  third  Uxm,  is  not  epigram  or  exog- 
geration.  His  saUro,  whore  It  has  much  marit,  is  osaally 
borrowed  direct  from  Horace  He  had  a  tsertain  faculty  ss 
a  critic  of  the  slashing  order,  and  might  have  profitably  used 
it  if  he  had  written  in  pro6&  But  of  his  poetry  it  must  be 
said,  not  so  much  that  it  ts  bad,  as  that  it  ia  hot  poetry  at 
all,  and  the  same  is  generally  true  of  all  those  who  followed 
him,  with  the  possible  exception  of  J.  K  Boussean,  from 
Chaulien  (1639-1720)  and  La  Fare  (1614-1712)  to  DeliUe 
(1738-1813)  and  Lc  Brun  (1729-1807). 

17/A  Century  Drama.— Via  hare  already  soen  how  the 
mediieval  theatre  was  formed,  and  bow  in  the  second  half 
of  tho  16th  century  it  met  with  a  formidable  rival  in  thr 
clanaical  drama  of  Jodelle  and  Gamier.  In  1 588  mysteries 
had  been  prohibited,  and  with  the  prohibition  of  the 
myaterieathe  Confraternity  of  tho  Poastun  tost  the  principal 
part  of  its  reason  for  existence,  llie  other  bodies  and 
sociaties  of  amateur  actors  had  already  perished,  and  a!b 
length  tho  Hfitel  de  Bouigogne  itself,  the  nome  of  the  con- 
fratomity,  liad  been  hanidMl  over  to  a  ngohr  troop  of 
actors,  while  companies  of  strallen,  whose  life  lias  bees 
vividly  depicted  in  the  Roman  Comvjut  of  Scorron  and  tho 
Capitaine  Fracaw  of  Th^ophile  Oauticr,  wondered  all 
about  the  provinceti  The  old  force  was  for  a  time  main- 
tained or  revived  hj  Tabarin,  a  remarkaUe  figure  in  dram- 
atic history,  of  whom  but  little  is  known.  The  great 
dramatic  author  of  the  first  quartfcr  of  the  17th  century  was 
Alexandre  Hardy  (1560-1631),  who  aurpassod  even  Hey-Hcrdji. 
wood  in  fecundity,  and  very  neariy  approached  the  porten- 
tous productiveness  of  Ixipe  de  Vega.  Seven  hundred  ia 
put  down  as  the  modest,  total  of  Hardy's  pieces,  but  not 
much  more  than  atwentieth  of  these  exist  in  print.  From 
tliesa  latter  wo  cao  judge  Hardy.  They  are  hardly  up  to 
the  level  of  tha  votit  spednwiu  of  Ae  contemporary 
Elizabethan  theatre^  to  which,  however,  they  bear  »  certain 
resembhnc&  Manton's  InmUiaU  Comtm  and  the  worst 
parts  of  Chapman's  Situy  ttAmhoU  may  give  English 
readers  some  notion  of  them  Yet  Hardy  was  not  totall/ 
devoid  of  merit  He  imitated  and  adapted  Spanish  litera- 
ture, which  was  at  this  time  to  France  what  Italian  was  in 
the  century  before  and  English  in  the  century  after,  in  tho 
most  indiscriminate  manner.  But  he  had  a  considerable 
command  of  grandiiognent  and  melodramatic  expreauon,  a 
Bound  theory  if  not  a  sound  practice  of  tmgto  writing^  siut 
that  peculiar  knowledge  of  theatrical  art  and  of  the  taste  of 
the  theatrical  public  which  since  his  time  has  been  tha 
apeciot  pooseasion  of  the  French  playwright  It  is  inati-io- 
ttve  to  compare  the  influence  of  his  irregular  and  faulty 
genios  with  that  of  tho  regular  and  precise  MalherbeL 
From  Hardy  to  Rotron  is,  in  point  of  literary  intereat,  » 
great  step,  and  from  Rotroa  to  Coraeffle  a  greater.  Yet 
the  theory  of  Hardy  only  wanted  the  genius  of  Botroa 
and  ComwUe  to  produce  the  latter.  Botron(1609-1650)ha» 
bcea  called  the  French  llarlowe,  and  there  is  a  enrioas 
likeness  and  yet  a  curious  contrast  between'  the  two  poetK 
The  best  ports  of  Botrou's  two  best  plays,  Vtnce^at  and  THiiIim  , 
Geaest,  are  quite  beyond  comparison  in  respect  of  anything 
that  preceded  them,  and  the  central  speech  of  the  Iast>named 
play  will  rank  with  anything  in  French  dramatic  poetry. 
We  must,  despito  the  necessity  of  excludiug  personal  detaOs 
f.-om  thb  article,  f dd  'that  the  noble  personal  character  of 
this  little  kno^m  French  dramatist,  liis  generous  acknow- 
ledgment of  Comeille  who  succeeded  and  surpassed  him, 
and  the  devotion  with  which  he  sacrificed  his  life  to  hw 
official  duty,  are  almost  as  admirable  as  his  wwks.  Ooik 
temporary  with  Botron  ware  other  drnmatie  writen  of  oon- 
ud^bls  drnmatie  importance,  most  of  them  djSn^gql^M&^l^-. 
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bj  ftalbi  of  the  Spaniili  Khool,  its  dedbm&torr  rodo- 
moabda,  Iti  coneriti,  end  it*  occuunully  prapcstcnmB 
mcUoo.  Jmo  de  Schdhndn  {i.  1635)  has  left  us  a  remarlc- 
able  vork  in  Tyr  et  Sidtm.  TUophilt  de  Tian  in  Fyram* 
et  7*AuM  and  in  Patiphiu  prodaced  a  nnguhr  mixture  of 
the  elasaiciam  of  Oarnier  a&d  the  extrangnncies  of  Hardy. 
Sender;  in  L'Amowr  Tyranntqw  and  otber  plays  achieved 
aeonBtderabla  saccesi.  Tbt  Jiarianne  of  Tristan  (1601- 
1619)  and  the  SophtmiOe  of  Mairet  (1604-1686)  are  the 
chief  pieces  of  their  aathois.  Mairet  reeeinbles  Manton  in 
soiuUung  mora  than  hii  dunce  of  subject  Another 
dranatie  writer  of  some  emiotnce  is  Da  Byer  (1605-1 64S), 
Bat  the  fertility  of  France  at  this  moment  io  dramatic 
authors  was  immense;  nearly  100  are  enamerated  in  tlia 
OttneUla.  first  quarter  of  the  century.  The  early  plays  of  Comeille 
(1606-1684)  showed  all  the  faulU  of  his  conteraporariGs 
combined  with  merits  to  ^ch  none  of  thein  except  Rotroa, 
•ad  Botmu  himself  only  in  part,  could  lay  claim.  His  first 
play  was  Jliliie,  a  comedy,  and  in  Clitandrt,  a  tragedy,  he 
aoon  produced  what  may  perh^  be  not  ineonTCDiently 
taken  as  the  typical  piece  of  the  school  <rf  Hardy.  A  full 
•ecouat  of  Comeille  may  be  fonnd  elsewhere.  It  is  saf- 
ficient  to  say  here  that  his  importance  in  French  literature 
is  quite  as  great  in  the  way  of  influence  and  example  as  in 
the  way  of  intellectual  ezceUeuee.  The  Cid  and  the  Men- 
tevr  are  respectirely  the  first  examples  of  French  tragedy 
■ad  comedy  wind)  can  be  called  modern.  But  thia  infiu- 
•nce  and  example  did  not  at  first  find  many  imitaton. 
Comeille  was  a  member  of  RicheKen'a  band  of  five  poeta 
Of  the  other  four  Rotrou  alone  deaerres  the  title;  the  remain- 
log  three,  Boiarobert,  Colletet,  and  Lestoile,  are  as  dramatists 
iTorthy  of  no  notice,  nor  wece  they  eoon  followed  by  others 
more  worthy.   Yet  before  many  years  had  passed  the  ezam- 

Siles  which  OomBilla  had  eet  in  tragedy  and  Ih  eomedy  were 
oUowed  np  by  unquettiooably  tht  greatest  comic  writer, 
■nd  \xf  one  who  long  hehl  the  poaition  of  the  greatest  tragia 
writer  of  Fiance.  Beginning  with  laere  farces  of  the  Italian 
type,  and  paaslng  from  these  to  comedies  still  of  an  Italian 
character.it  was  ia  Let  FrfcUtaet  RidiatU»,mc!UA  in  16C9, 
MoUdre.  that  Uolito  (1632-1673),  in  the  words  of  a  roeetator,  hit 
at  last  on  "  la  bonne  comiidie."  The  next  fifteen  years 
comprise  the  whole  of  his  best  known  work,  the  finest  ex- 
presnon  beyond  donbt  of  a  certain  class  of  comedy  that  any 
kaouie.  literature  has  ^minced.  Hw  tragic  maaterpiecea  irf  Raeiue 
(1639-1699)  were  not  lir  from  cdfiddiog  witii  the  ennie 
masterfuaoes  of  Holiire,  for  with  the  ezeeptimi  of  tlie  te- 
markable  aftergrowth  of  Eaher  and  AlAcUie,  they  were 
prodnced  chiefly  between  1667  and  1677.  Both  Bacine  and 
Moliire  fall  into  Uie  class  of  wiitera  who  leqnire  separate 
mention.  Here  we  can  only  remark  that  both  to  a  certain 
extant  committed,  and,  which  is  stUl  more  to  our  purpoae, 
set  the  exompla  «F  a  faolt  which  distinguished  mudi  snbse- 
qoant  French  dramatic  litemtare.  This  was  the  too  great 
udiTidoalizing  of  one  point  in  a  diaraetsr,  and  tlie  muhig 
the  man  or  woman  nothing  hut  a  Uanderer,  a  lover,  a  cox- 
comb, a  tyrant,  and  the  like.  The  Teiy  tittes  of  French 
plays  show  this  influence, — they  are  "Le  Grondear," 
**  ije  Joueur,'  Ac  The  complexity  of  human  character  is 
ignored.  This  fault  distinguishes  both  Molifere  and  Racine 
inpm  writers  of  the  Tery  bluest  order;  and  in  especial  it 
distingBishea  ihs  comedy  of  Mtdifere  and  the  tragedy  of 
Bacine  from  fl»  eomedy  and  tragedy  of  Shakespeare.  In 
■H  probability  this  and  other  defecU  of  the  French  drama, 
which  are  not  wholly  apparent  (n  the  work  of  Mt^ire  and 
Comeille,  are  shown  in  Uieir  meat  favonrable  light  in  those 
«f  Bidne,  and  appear  in  all  their  deformity  in  the  anccea. 
Mia  of  the  latter,  arise  from  the  rigid  adtmtion  of  the 
Aristotelian  theory  of  the  drama  with  its  unities  and  other 
nstrietiona,  espedally  aa  transmittad  Horace  throu^ 
BoOmo.  lliiiadtPpNOBwasTeixiiitididtiatothelnfliunca 


of  tbs  French  Academy,  which  was  founded  in  1629,  andnw 
which  coDtinaed  the  tradition  Holherbe  in  attemptiagAMdM^ 
constantly  to  school  and  correct,  as  the  phraae  wen^  the 
somewhat  disorderiy  instincts  of  the  early  French  atagft 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  sobordinatioa  of  all  other 
classes  of  composition  to  the  drama  which  has  erer  nnce 
been  charaeteiistio  of  French  literature  was  or  wu  not 
due  to  the  predilection  of  Kichelien,  the  main  protector,  if 
not  exactly  the  founder  of  the  Academy,  for  the  tbeatrt^ 
Amitng  the  immediate  aaceesaMa  and  later  contemporaries 
of  the  three  great  dramatists  we  do  aot  And  any  who 
deserve  high  rank  as.  tragedians,  thoogh  there  are  aoma 
.whose  Gomedtea  are  mora  than  respectable.  It  is  at  least 
significant  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  acadenia 
theory  on  the  comio  drama  were  hr  less  severe  than  those 
which  tragedy  had  to  underga  The  latter  was  practically 
confined  in  respect  of  sources  of  attraction  to  the  dexterons 
manipulation  of  the  unitiea ;  the  interoat  of  a  plot  attenuated 
as  much  aa  possible,  and  int^ded  to  produoe,  instead  of 
pity  a  mQd  sympathy,  and  instead  of  terror  a  mild  alarm 
(for  the  poriata  decid^  against  Comeille  that  "admiratioo 
was  not  a  tragic  pasrion  ");  and  Isatly  the  eomposiUoo  of 
long  tirades  of  smooth  bnt  moaotonoos  verses  arranged  in 
couplets  tipped  with  delicately  careful  rhymea.  Only 
Thomas  Comeille  (1625-1706),  the  inheritor  of  aa  elder 
tradition  and  of  a  great  name,  desems  to  be  excepted  from 
the  GoademnatioB  to  be  paaied  oa  tfaa  kasr  tiagediaBa  ti 
this  period.  He  was  ncfortoaate  la  possaaring  hia  biotheA 
name,  and  in  haag,  like  him,  too  Tohminoua  in  hia  com- 
positions';  but  Camma,  Ariant,  L*  Ccwlt«  iSatx,  are  not 
tragediea  to  be  despised.  On  the  other  hand  the  nsmes  of 
Campiatron  (1656-17S7)  and  Fradoo  (1632-1698)  only 
sorre  to  point  injurious  comparisons ;  Doch^  (1660-1704) 
and  La  Fosse  (1653-1708)  are  of  still  loss  unportanc«,aBd 
Quinault's  tragedies  are  chiefly  remarkable  because  hebad 
the  good  aeaae  to  oive  up  writing  them  and  to  take  to  opetL 
The  general  excellence  of  French  comedy,  on  the  other  baud, 
was  snffieleotly  vindicated.  Besides  the  splendid  sum  of 
UoUtre's  work,  the  two  great  tragedians  had  each,  in  Lt 
Jftnieur  and  Let  Plaidtvti,  set  a  capital  example  to  their 
successors,  which  was  fairly  followed.  Bmeys  (1 640-1 7231 
and  Palaprat  (1650-1721)  brought  out  once  more  the  ever 
new  Advoeat  Patelin.  Qninanlt  and  Campiatron  wrote  fair 
comedies.  Daocourt  a661-17a6),  Dniresny  (1684-1721), 
Bootsaolt  (1638-170);),  weraall  oomiawriteii  of  ooaaidev 
able  merit.  Bat  the  ddof  OMnic  diamatist  of  the  lattai 
period  of  the  17th  esntniy  was  Bagnard  (lClf5-I709)i 
whose  /oiwvraad£^^afafr*arecomedieaalaiaslof  thofini 
rank. 

17M  CetUnrg  Fiction, — ^In  the  department  of  litetatora 
which  comes  between  poetry  and  prosc^  that  of  romance 
writing,  the  17th  century,  excepting  one  remaikable  de- 
velopment,  was  not  very  fertile.  It  devoted  itself  to  ao 
many  new  or  chuiged  forms  of  littfatnie  that  &  bad  as 
tinw  to  anticipate  the  modem  novel  Yet  at  tha  begiauincHsrele 
of  the  century  one  very  curious  form  of  romance  writif^i*"'**'* 
was  diligenUy  cultivated,  and  its  popularity,  for  the  tiow  im- 
mense, perhaps  prevented  the  introduction  of  any  stronger 
style,  to  whidt  at  the  same  time  the  poeti(|^  trifles  of  the 
literary  cdteriea,  thememoin  of  the  Fronde^  and  thedtamu 
of  the  epoch  of  Loois  ZIT.  were  nafaTonnUeh  It  ii 
perhaps  cnrioua  that,  as  the  first  qoarter  of  the  17tli  coatBif 
wupre^minenUy  theepochof  Spaniahioflnencein  Fraaeih 
the  aisUnctive  satire  of  Cervantes  should  have  beaa  laaa 
imitated  than  the  uodela  which  Cwvantsa  aatiriied.  Boin 
ever  this  may  be,  theTomaocea  of  1600  to  1650  fonn  a  chm 
of  literature  vast.  Isolated,  and,  perhaps  of  all  aticlt  clam  in 
of  literatnre^  most  utterly  obsolete  and  extinct  Tasta, 
affisetatiott,  or  antiqaariaa  diligence  hav^  at  ooe  time  cr 
•nothar,  xiatorad  to  »iuli  aad  iMneliBMa  A  aun  Om  Jv^ 
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neosnre  of  npntatioDOUMt  of  the  literary  rriiea  of  the  poat 
Jlomuices  of  chivaliy,  fablbax,  early  dnms,  Proven^il 
poetry,  prose  clironicles,  bsTe  atl  had,  and  deserrodly,  their 
nhabilitatoca.  Bat  JPoltxandit  mA  Cliopatrf,  CUlie -and 
thtt  Grand  Cj/rm,  hare  been  too  heary  for  bU  the  iadnstry 
mud  energy  of  literary  antiqaarians.  As  we  have  already 
lunted,  the  neoreit  aocestry  which  can  be  fonnd  for  them 
is  the  ronuDCOB  of  ihtAmadi*  type.  But  \Am  Amadit,  aud 
in  a  less  degree  its  followers,  althongh  long,  are  long  in 
Tirtue  of  incident  The  romances  of  tbe  Clilit  type  are 
long  in  virtue  of  interminable  discourse,  moralizing,  and 
deacription.  Their  manner  is  not  nolika  that  of  the 
^readia  and  the  £nphnti  which  preceded  them  in  England ; 
•nd  they  expms  in  point  of  style  the  tendency  which 
aimoltaneoDB^  manifested  itself  all  oni  Eorope  at  this 

Siriod,  and  whose  chief  exponenU  wen  Ooagoa  in  Spain, 
arini  in  Italy,  and  Ljrly  in  England,   Ererybody  knows 
tiM  Cmrit  d«  Ttndrt  which  originally  appeared  u  ClHie,  and 
moat  people  bave  heard  of  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
who  figure  ia  tbe  Attrie  of  D'Urfo  <1667-163S),  on  the 
borden  of  tbe  Lignoa ;  but  here  general  knowledge  ends, 
«nd  there  is  perhaps  no  reason  why  it  shoald  go  mncb 
farther..  It  is  snfflcient  lo  say  that  lladcmoiuUa  de 
Bcodory  (1607-1701)  principally  derotes  henelf  to  Inbori- 
ona  gallantry  end  heroism,  La  Calpr^nkle  (1610-16C3)  to 
aomothing  wlucb  might  have  been  the  historical  novel  if  it 
had  been  constractcd  on  a  less  preposterous  scble,  and 
CkHDberrille  (1600-1647)  to  moralizings  and  theological 
■diaeoauona  on  Janseabt  principles.   In  tbe  latter  part  of 
-Oft  eantniy,  t&ie  example  of  La  Fontaine^  though  2ie  himself 
wraC*  in  poetry,  helped  to  leeall  the  tole-tellna  of  France 
lo  «i  oeeapatioB  mora  worthy  of  them,  mora  suitable  to  tbe 
gei^w  of  the  litentan,  and  mora  likely  to  lost.   Tbe  me- 
tioa  against  tbe  Cl^i»  school  produced  first  Uadame  de 
YiUedien  (Catherine  De^ardins)  (1631-1683),  a  flnent  and 
fuSttb  novelist,  who  enjoyed  great  hot  not  enduring  popu- 
larity.  The  form  which  tbe  proee  tale  took  at  this  period 
was  that  of  the  fairy  story.    Femnlt  (1628-1703)  and 
Uadame  d'Anlnoy  (d.  170S)  composed  spedmeos  of  this, 
kind  which   have  never  ceased  t(^  be  popular  sincei 
Hamilton  (1646-1720),  tbe  author  of  the  well-knowo 
'Mtmoirtt  de  Grammm^,  wrote  similar  stories  of  extraor- 
dinary merit  in  style  and  ingenuity.    There  ia  yet  a  third 
clasa  of  prose  wridog  which  dsaerves  to  be  mentioned.  It 
aba  may  probably  be  traced  to  Spuiish  infloenee^  that  is 
to  aay,  to  the  picaroon  romances  which  tha  16th  and  17th 
cantoriea  prodneed  in  Spun  in  large  numben.   The  most 
nmarkable  example  of  this  la  the  Soman  Ccmiqut  of  the 
iHulesqne   writer  Scarron.    The   Roman  Bom-gtoit  of 
F^oretiin  also  deservea  mention  as  a  collection  of  pictures 
of  the  life  of  the  time,  arranged  in  the  most  desultory 
manner,  but  drawn  with  great  vividness,  observation,  and 
akin.    A  remarkable  writor  who  had  great  influence  on 
Uoli^re,  has  also  to,  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion  rather 
than  in  any  othor.    litis  ia  Cyrano  de  Bergerao  (1620- 
1656),  who,  bendss  composing  donbtfol  comedies  and 
tragedies,  writing  political  pamphlets;  and  exercising  tbe 
task  of  literary  critietsm  in  objecting  to,  Soarron's  burlesques, 
produced  Yoyoffet  <k  la  Lnne  et  a»  Soleii,  half  romantic  and 
half  satirical  compositions,  in  which  some  have  seen  the 
original  of  GtdltMr't  Travtlt,  in  which  otben  have  dis- 
corared  only  a  not  very  successfol  imitation  of  Rabelais,  and 
vhich,  without  attempting  to  decide  these  questions,  may 
fiii^  bo  ranked  is  the  aanw  clasa  of  fiction  with  the  master^ 
]»csairf  Swift  and  Babeltii^  though  of  eonrse  at  an  immense 
diatancobdow  them.   One  other  work,  and  in  literary  infla- 
cnco  ]>eriupa  the  most  romorkable  of  its  kind  in  ths 
ceattuy,  remains;    Madame  de  lAfayette,  tbe  friend  of  La 
Bodufoncauldand  of  Madame  de  Sdvign^  though  she  did 
Mk  axacUy  antisipata  the  Bodem  novd,  showed  the  wo^ 


to  it  in  her  otoriei,  the  principal  of  wUeh  «n  ZMt  and  stilt 

mora  L(t  Prineeue  de  Cliwe$.  The  latter,  tbongfa  a  long  way 
from  ifanon  Leieaut,  Clarita,  or  Tom  Jonn,  ia  a  longer 
way  still  from  Poitxandrt  or  the  Artadva.  The  novel  bo- 
comes  in  it  no  longer  a  more  or  less  fictitious  chronicle,  but 
on  attempt  at  least  at  tbe  display  of  character.  Lt%  Pritt- 
cent  d«  Clhfi  hxa  never  been  one  of  the  works  widely  pop;  - 
lar  out  of  their  own  country,  nor  perhaps  does  it  deservo 
such  popularity,  for  it  hat  more  grace  than  stnnglh;  juu 
08  an  original  effort  in  an  important  direction  its  historii»l 
value  is  considerobl&  But  with  this  exception,  the  art  of 
fictitious  prose  compoution,  except  on  a  small  scale,  is  cer* 
tainly  not  one  in  which  the  century  excelled,  nor  are  an^ 
of  the  masterpieces  which  it  produced  to  be  ranked  Cn.tbis 
clasa. 

nth  Ctnturjf  Pi-o»e.—1i,  however,  this  waa  the  case,  it 
cannot  be  aaid  that  Frenck  prase  as  a  vhola  waa  unpnidno- 
tiva  at  this  time.  Oa  tbe  contrary,  it  waa  now,  and  only 
now,  that  it  attained  the  atrength  and  perfection  for  vhich 
it  bas  been  so  long  renowned,  and  whidt  baa  perhaps,  by  a 
curions  process  of  compensation,  somewhat  deteriorated 
since  the  restoration  of  poetry  proper  in  France.  Tbe  proee  B&hao 
Malherbe  of  French  literature  was  Balzao  (IS94-1654).k»l 
Tits  writen  of  the  17th  century  had  practically  created  ^Ii^ 
literary  language  of  prose,  bnt  they  bad  not  created  a  prose 
style.  The  cliarm  of  Babelais,  of  Amyot,  of  Monta^ne, 
and  of  the  numerons  writers  of  tales  and  memoira  whom  we 
have  noticed,  was  a  charm  of  exuberance,  of  naivety  of  [hc- 
turesqne  effect, — ^in  shorty  of  a  mixture  of  poetnr  and  prose; 
rather  than  of  proaepn^ier.  Sixteenth  oentnry  French  proas 
is  a  delightful  instrnment  In  tbe  bands  of  men  a|id  women 
of  genius,  but  in  the  handa  of  thoae  who  have  not  genius  it 
is  fnll  of  defects,  and  indeed  is  nearly  nnreadable.  Now, 
prose  is  essentially  an  instrnment  of  all  work.  The  poet 
who  baa  not  genius  had  better  not  write  at  aU ;  tbe  prosa 
writer  ofton  may  and  sometimes  mast  dispense  vritb  this 
qualification.  He  has  need,  therefore,  of  a  suitable  machine 
to.  help  him  to  perform  his  task,  and  this  machine  it  is  the 
glory  of  Balzac  to  havp  done  more  tbon  ady  other  parson  to 
create.  He  produce!  himself  no  great  work,  his  principal 
writings  being  letters,  a  few  discourses  and  dissertation^  and 
a  work  entitled  Le  SocraU  ChritUn,  a  sort  of  treatiae  on 
political  theology.  But  if  the  matter  of  bis  work  is  not  of 
the  first  importance,  its  manner  is  of  a  very  different  voluft 
Instead  of  the  endless  diffuseneas  of  the  preceding  centnt^, 
its  ill-formed  or  rather  unformed  sentences,  and  ita 
hapborard  periods,  we  find  clauaes,  sentences,  and  para- 
graphs distinctly  plannAl,  shaped,  and  balanced,  a  eodenctt 
introduced  which  is  riiythmicat  'but  not  metrical,  and,,  In 
abort,  prose  which  is  written  knowingly  instead  of  the  proso 
which  IS  unwittingly  talked.  It  has  been  well  aaid  of  him 
that  be  "  ^crit  poar  6crire  and  such  a  man,  it  ia  evidenlj 
if  ha  does  nothing  eUe,  sets  a  valuable  example  to  those  who 
write  because  they  have  something  to  say.  He  bos  timo 
which  they  have  not  to  moke  technical  discoveries  in  bis 
art,  and  his  technical  discoveries  are  in  turn  at  tl^eir  servicet 
while  they  are  almost  compelled  to  moke  use  of  them  by 
the  appetito  for  anch  refinements  which  his  works  have 
created  in  the  pnbli&  Voiture  aeconded  Balzac  withotd 
much  intending  to  do  sa  His  prose  sty^  alao  chiefly  con- 
tained in  letters,  is  lighter  than  that  of  his  oontem^oroz^, 
and  helped  to  gain  for  fVracb  proee  tbe  traditimi  of  vivaei^ 
and  q>ark1e  which  it  baa  always  poaaeased,  aa  aa  that 
of  correctness  and  grace. 

\1th  Century  Uittory.—TiL  biatMical  composition,  espa* 
cially  in  the  deportment  of  memoira,  this  period  was  mi- 
ceedingly  rich,  yet  the  flnt  and  perhapa  the  greatest  of  ita 
biatorical  worka  waa  not  composed  in  Fronclu    The  nuanaj^ 
or  hiatoty  of  De  TIu>a,  was  written  in  Latin,  and  only  traiM 
Ittted  into  Franch  more  thin,  a  centniy  aft«4*» 
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ilnth  Bb^  tlw  at  tbe  beginoiag  <rf  Uw  eantniy,  laotlwr 
vritor  conpoMd  on  a  Utgn  plsn  aa  entire  liittorj  Fnocb 
Iniis  WM  H(!iun7  (1810-1685)  whoee  work,  thoagh  not 
•lUbitiiig  the  perfeetioa  of  style  at  «lu<!h  some  of  hie  coo- 
^mpomriee  had  already  arriTed,  and  thongh  still  more  or  less 
juacritical,  yet  dwerrea  the  title  of  histo^.  He  example  of 
il6uny  and  De  Tboa  was  followed  by  a  large  number  of 
Writer^  some  of  extended  works,  aonu  of  histories  in  part 
U^ieray  hUuelf  la  nid  to  hm  had  a  oHiudetabls  ahare  in 
the  HUtairt  d»  Moi  Emri  U  Grani  by  Uie  AnhlHahop 
PiiiBm  (1605-1670);  Maimbourg  wrote  histories  of  the 
CniMdes  and  of  the  League;  Felltsson  (1834-1693)  gave  a 
hietory  ef  LoqU  XIV.  Still  later  in  the  century,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  many  lengthy  bittnrical  works  weqe 
oomposed.  The  Pire  d'Orldans  (1644~169S)  wrote  a 
^tiiitory  of  the  reroktioos  of  England,  the  Fire  Daniol 
(1649-1728),  like  D'Orlteos  a  Jesuit,  composed  a  lengthy 
liistory  of  Franca  and  a  shorter  one  on  the  French  military 
forces.  Finally,  at  the  and  of  the  period,  comes  the  great 
aodesiastical  history  of  Fkniy  (1610-1733),  a  work  which 
periiaps  belongs  more  to  the  section  of  eradiUon  than  to 
that  of  history  proper.  Three  small  treatises,  however, 
CMuposed  by  different  authors  towards  the  middle  part  of 
the  century,  supply  remarkable  instances  of  prose  style  in 
Its  application  to  history.  These  are  the  ConjureUiont  du 
Comie  de  fiaqve,  writtoo  by  the  famous  Cardinal  de  Bote 
(1614-1679),  the  Cotupiration  de  Walitfin  at  Sun»io,  mil 
the  Conjuration  da  £tpagnoU  amtrt  Vmiie,  compoeed  in 
I67S  by  the  Abb6  do  St  lUal,  the  aqtbor  of  vanona  his- 
torical and  critical  works  deserrtog  less  notic&  Theae  three 
frorks,  whose  similarity  of  subject  and  successive  composi- 
tion at  short  intervals  leave  little  doubt  that  a  certain 
amount  of  Ibtentional  rivalry  animated  the  two  later  authors, 
are  among  the  eariiest  and  best  examples  of  the  monographs 
for  which  French,  in  point  of  grace  of  style  and  Incidity  of 
expoution,  has  long  been  the  most  successful  vehicle  of 
•x^reisioB  among  European  languages.  Among  other 
mntots  of  history,  aa  distingnished  from  nemolrs,  need 
only  ba  noriced  ^grippa  d'Aahign^,  whose  Ili^nrt  Uni- 
feneUt  cloeed  his  long  and  varied  list  of  works,  and  Varillaa 
(1634-1696),  a  historian  chiefly  lemarkable  for  his  extreme 
ontmstworthinois.  In  point  cf  memoirs  and  correspond- 
ence the  period  in  hardly  less  fruitful  than  that  wluch  pre- 
ceded it  The  BSt/iitret'Jovmaux  of  Pierre  de  I'^toile 
(1S40-1611),  only  now  being  published  ss  a  whole,  consist 
of  a  diary  something  of  tbe  Fepys  character,  kept  for  nearly 
forty  yean  by  a  person  in  high  official  employment  Tbe 
Memoirs  of  SuUy  (1960-1641),  published  under  a  curious 
title  too  long  to  qoot^  date  also  from  this  time,  as  do  the 
■^^tUn  of  Cardinal  d'Ossat  (1536-1604),  much  and  de- 
asrvedly  praised  by  Lord  Chesterfield  as  models  of  business 
Writinj^  and  the  Nigoeiatiotu  of  the  President  Jeannin 
{1544-1632),  who  conducted  the  affairs  of  Henry  IV.  in 
Holland.  The  king  himself  has  left  a  considerable  corre- 
ppondeoce,  which  is  not  destitute  of  literary  merit,  though 
not  equal  to  the  memoirs  of  his  wife.  The  rule  of  Richelieu 
was  scarcely  favourable  to  memoir  writing ;  but  both  thia 
^d  earlier  times  found  dironicla  in  the  sii^Iar  UWoritttet 
vlTiIlemant  des  R^anx  (1610-  1  ),  a  eoUoction  of  aneo- 
iotei,  frequently  scandaloos,  reaching  from  the  times  of 
{Hniry  IT.^to  those  of  Lonis  XIV..  to  which  may  be  joined 
jthe  Lnun  of  Ouy  Pattn  (1603-1676).  Theearty  yeara  of 
the  latter  monarch  and  the  period  of  the  Fronds  bad  the 
53etdinsl  de  Rets  hinueU,  than  whom  no  one  was  certainly 
better  qualified  for  historian,  not  to  mention  a  crowd  of 
>then,of  whom  Uadama  de  HotteviUe  (1621-1689)  is  ftr- 
ka|«  the  priaeipaL  From  this  time  memoira  and  memoir 
■rnten  went  aver  ainltiplying.  Tbe  qneen  of  them  all  is 
Bitame  de  fiertgnA  (1627-1696X  whom,  aa  on  moat  of 
fet^JSnt-U^  jv^ei^knowo  .wiitao  wbon  «•  havt  had  and 


shall  ham  to  nuntion,  U  b  InpoMUa  ben  to  dwell  at 
length.  The  last  half  of  the  eentory  prodoced  crowds  of 
•io^ar  but  inferiw  writers.  The  memoirs  of  the  Dneheeee 
d'Ori^ans,  of  Fouquet,  of  Bassy-;Rabatin  (anthw  of  a  kind 
of  scandalous  chronicle  called' Jfufotrv  ^hwwvmss  da 
Gaula),  and  of  Slodame  de  Mainteaon,  perhaps  deearve 
notice  above  the  others.  Dot  this  was  in  truth  the  style 
of  composition  in  which  the  age  moat  excelled.  Uamor 
writing  became  the  occnpaUon  not  lo  mndi  of  persona 
who  mode  history,  as  was  tbe  cose  from  Cominee  to  "Dt, 
Rets,  as  of  those  who,  having  culture,  leisure^  and  opporv^ 
tnni^  of  observation,  devoted  themselves  to  the  tau  of 
recording  the  deeds  of  others,  and  still  more  of  regarding 
the  incidents  of  the  busy,  splendid,  and  cultivated  U  some- 
what frivolous  world  of  Uie  cohrt  in  which,  from  the  time 
of  Louii  XI V.'s  majori^,  the  political  life  of  the  nation  and 
almost  its  whole  history  were  centred.  Many,  if  not  moal^ 
of  these  writers  were  women,  who  thus  fotmded  the  cele- 
brity of  the  French  lady  for  managing  her  mother-tongns 
and  justified  by  results  the  taste  and  tendencies  of  the  bin*- 
stockings  and  prccieuses  of  the  Hotel  Bombouillet  and 
similar  coteries.  The  life  which  these  writers  saw  before 
Uiem  furnished  them  with  a  subject  to  be  huidled  with  tbe 
minuteness  and  care  to  which  theyJiad  been  accustomed  in 
tbe  ponderous  romances  of  the  CUlU  type,  but  also  with 
the  wit  and  terseness  hereditary  in  Fmnce,  and  only  tem- 
porarily, absent  in  those  ponderous  compositions.  The 
efforts  of  Balzac  and  thy  Academy  supplied  a  suitable  lan- 
guage and  style,  and  the  increasing  tendency  towards  ui- 
grammatic  moralizing,  which  reached  its  acme  la  La  Rodie- 
foncauld  (1663-1660)  and  La  Braycre  (163U-1696),  added 
in  most  coses  point  and  attractiveness  to  their  writinga 

17'A  CttUury  Pkilotop/ura  and  Tfieoloyiant. — To  these 
moralists  we  might  perhaps,  not  inappropriately  pass  at 
once.  But  it  seems  better  to  consider  first  the  philosophical 
and  theological  developments  of  the  age,  which  must  share 
with  its  historical  experiences  and  studies  tbe  credit  of  prv' 
dneing  these  writers.  Flulosoph/  prqw,  aa  we  Itava 
already  had  occauoD  to  remark;  bad  liitiierto  niada  do  sae 
of  the  vulgar  tongoai  Tlie  1^  eentniy  had  eoatrilnited 
a  few  Temacnlar  treatisee  mi  logic,  a  eotuuderable  body  of 
political  and  ethical  writing,  and  a  good  deal  of  sceptical 
specnlation  of  a  more  or  less  vague  character,  cootiuuod 
into  our  present  epoch  by  such  writon  as  La  Motbe  lo 
Vayer  (1586-1672),  the  lost  representative  of  the  orthodox 
doubt  of  Montaigne  and  Charron.  But  in  metaphysics 
proper  it  hod  not  dabbled.  The  1 7th  century,  on  the  crai- 
trary,  was  to  produce  in  Descartes  (1996-1 650)- at  once  a 
nastw  of  prose  K^h^  Ae  greatest  <^  French  phihNopber^ 
and  one  of  the  greatest  metaphysieiana,  not  merely  of 
France  and  of  the  17th  century,  but  of  ^  countries  and 
times.  Even  before  Descartes  there  had  been  considerable 
and  important  developmenta  ot  metaphysical  specnialion  in 
France.  Early  in  the  century,  die  Italian  Ludlio  Vaniui 
was  burnt  at  Toulouse,  nominally,  like  Brtinoy  for  atheism, 
but  realty  for  the  adoption  of  Uie  negative  philosophy  of 
Fomponatias  and  others.  The  first  eminent  philoeopherof 
French  birth  was  nerreOassendi  (1S93-16S5).  Gossendi 
devoted  himaelt  to  the  maintenance  of  a  modemiied  tvtm 
of  the  Epicoreao  doctriaei^  but  he  wrote  mainly,  if  not  en 
Urely,  in  Latin.  Another  sceptical  philoeopher  of  a  leia 
scientifio  character  was  the  physicist  Nand^  who,  like 
many  others  of  the  philosophers  of  the  time,  was  acenssd  of 
athusm.  But  as  none  of  these  could  approach  Deacartea  inDeeevM 
philosophical  power  and  originally,  so  also  none  hss  even 
a  fraction  of  his  importance  in  tbe  history  of  French  litera- 
ture.. It  is  with  this  latter  alone  that  we  are  here  concerned. 
DescalCse  atabds  with  Plato,  and  «>oesiUy  Berkelqr  sad 
Mslebrancbc^  at  the  head  of  all  phikno^ieta  is  reepeet  oC 
aiyle^yid.in-hla  flMa  the  exoeUenea  i»uirtaon.nmAtii9 
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tluQ  10  othert,  inumneh  u  ha  had  ihtolotely  no  models 
and  was  forced  ia  s  great  degree  to  create  the  laognage 
which  be  ued.  Thit  Liteowi  tie  la  MUhode  b  not  mily 
one  of  the  epoch-making  booka  of  philoetmhy,  it  la  also  one 
M  the  epoch-making  books  of  French  style.  Almoat  every 
of  it  bm  been  written  by  a  master  of  the 

hn^nage  at  tiw  present  day,  while  there  is  the  greatest 
poasible  contrsst  between  these  pages  and  tkoee  of  erea  the 
nest  French  prose  writers  a  few  years  previonsly.  Nor 
was  the  inflneDCd  of  Descartes  in  literature  Iras  than 
hia  inflaence  in  phitosophy.  The  tradition  of  his  clear  and 
pwfect  style  was  taken  up,  not  merely  by  his  plulosopbical 
ilisctples,  bat  also  by  Pascal  (1633-1662)  and  the  school 
<rf  Fort  Boyal,  who  will  bs  noticed  pVesently.   The  very 
gsnins   of  the  Cartesian   philosophy  was  mUmatety 
connected  with  this  eleamess,  diatinetness,  and  severity  of 
•Ijle;  and Asn is lomstbing more tlutn a fanofnl contrast 
between  these  Hteraty  charaeteristiea  of  Descaitei^  oo  the 
one  hand,  and  the  elabtwate  spUndonr  of  Bacon,  the  knotty 
nnd  cnbbed  strength  of  Hobbes,  and  the  commonplace  and 
almost  vnlgar  sIoveoliQess  of  Locke.    Of  the  followers  of 
I>eecarte8,  putting  aside  the  Port  fioyolists,  by  far  the  most 
distingaiihed,  both  in  philosophy  and  in  litemtute,  ia 
Malebranche  (1631-1715).    Hia  Rteherdus  d«  la  Venti, 
admirable  as  it  is  for  its  sabtlety  and  its  coosecativeness  of 
thoneh^  is  eqnallj  admirsble  for  its  elegance  ot  style. 
Mslebranche  cannot  indeed,  like  his  great  master,  claim 
ttbeolute  originality.    Bnt  his  ezcsllenee  as  a  writer  is  aa 
great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  Desoutas,  and  the  Ra- 
eherehe  remaim:  to  this  day  the  one  philoeophtcal  treatise  of 
great  length  and  abatmseness  which,  merely  as  a  book,  is 
delightful  to  read, — not  like  the  works  of  Plato  and  Berkeley, 
'because  of  the  adreotitious  graces  of  dialogue  or  description, 
bnt  from  the  purity  aud  grace  of  the  language,  and  its 
admirAble  adjustment  to  the  parposes  of  the  argument 
Yet,  /or  all  this,  philosophy  hardly  flourished  in  Fiance. 
It  was  too  intimately  connected  with  thetjogical  and  eccleu- 
wtical  qnestions,  and  especially  with  Jamenism,  to  escape 
snndeion  and  persecution.    Pescortea  himself  was  for  much 
«f  hia  life  an  exile  in  Holland  and  Sweden ;  and  though 
the  onquestionable  orthodoxy  of  llalebnmcbo,  the  strongly 
religious  cast  of  his  works,  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
abstmse  region  in  which  he  sojouned  from  that  of  the  con- 
trovcraies  of  the  day  protected  him,  other  followers  of 
Deacartes  were  not  so  fortunatei    Holland,  indeed,  became 
•  kind  of  dty  of  refnge  for  students  of  philooophy,  though 
even  in  ^dland  itself  they  were  by  no  means  entirely  safe 
tnm  pereecntion    By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  French 
philosophical  sojonmnt  in  the  Netheihnds  was  Pierre 
Bayle  (1647-1706),  n  name  not  perhaps  of  the  first  rank  in 
n^>ect  of  litenry  nlue,  bat  certainly  of  the  first  as  regards 
liteiBiy  influence.    Bayle,  after  oecillating  between  the  two 
confesjuons,  nominally  remained  a  Protestant  in  religion. 
In  philosophy  he  in  the  same  manner  oscillated  between 
Descartes  ■  and  Qaasendi,  finally  resting  in  an  equally 
nominal  Cartesiauism.    Bayle  was  in  fact,  both  in  phUo- 
■opl^  and  in  rsligion,  merely  a  sceptic,  with  a  scepticism 
at  once  lik^jud  unlike  that  of  Montaigne,  and  difierenced 
both  by  temperament  and  drenmstance.   Theaceptieism  of 
Uonts^e  is  mainly  moral  in  character,  and  represenU  the 
good-hamonred  hot  satiated  indilTerence  of  the  gentleman  of 
the  Kenaissance,  who  has  known  both  business  and  pleasure, 
aud,  though  noderralaing  neither,  sees  the  drawbacks  of 
both.^  That  of  Bayle  is  the  scepticbm  of  the  mere  stndcnt, 
•zwdsed  ffior«i  or  less  in  all  histories,  sciences,  and  philo- 
ao^ies,  and  intellootoally  nnuble  or  unwilling  to  take  a  sida. 
ffia  atyle  is  hanll;^  to  be  called  good,  being  diffuse  and  often 
ud^t,  BothiagreatdietioDary.tbongfa'oneDftiiemost 
-ntoeognooni  and  umetbodical  of  comporitions,  enrdsed 
«■>  aaonnou  influence  both  on  the  CoouneDt  and  in  En^ 


land,  espeeially  on  the  Continent.  It  has  been  or  mi^ht  ba 
called  the  Bible  of  the  1 8th  century,  and  contains  in  the 
germ  all  the  desultory  phHoeophy,  the  ill-ordered  scepticism* . 
and  the  critical  but  n^ativeiy  critical  acutensis  of  the 
Avfld&nmg.  Locke  and  Nawttm  had  indeed  to  be  snper- 
added  to  Bayle,  and  Toltaite  in  matter,  though  by  do 
means  in  form,  represents  little  more  than  Uie  ouiou  of  th« 
three. 

'  We  have  said  that  the  philosophical,  theological,  and 
moral  tendencies  of  the  century,  which  produced,  with  the 
ezeeptioa  of  its  dramatic  triumphs,  all  its  greatest  literary 
works,  are  almost  inextricably  ioterAingled.  Its  eariiest 
years,  however,  bear  in  theological  matters  rather  the  com* 
plexion  of  the  previous  centniy.  Do  Perron  and  6t  Frnncia 
of  Sales  survived  notil  nearly  the  end  of  its  first  <;narterf 
and  the  moet  remaikable  works  of  the  latter  bear  tlw  dates 
of  1 608  and  hrtar.  It  was  oo^  however,  till  soma  years  had 
passed,  tin  the  coonter-Reformation  lud  reconverted  tha 
largest  and  most  powerful  portion  of  the  Huguenot  party, 
&nd  till  the  influence  of  Jansenius  and  Descartes  hod  timf 
to  work,  that  the  extraordinary  ontburat  of  Qallican  theo- 
logy, both  in  pulpit  and  press,  took  place.  The  JaosenisI 
coutroveray  may  perhaps'be  awarded  the  merit  of  provoking 
this,  as  for  as  writing  was  concerned,  Tho  extraordinary 
eloquence  of  contemporary  pulpit  oratory  may  be  set  down 
nutly  to  the  seal  for  eonvenion  of  which  Da  Perron  and 
Do  Salea  had  given  the  example,  partly  to  the  same  taste 
of  the  time  wUch  anconngBd  dnunaatie  perfonnaDdn,  for 
the  sermon  and  the  tirade  have  much  in  commock  Jan- 
eenina  himself,  though  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  passed  much 
time  in  France,  and  it  was  in  France  that  he  found  most 
disciples.  These  disciples  consuted  in  the  first  place  of  the 
membeis  of  the  society  of  Port  Boyal  dea  Champs,  a  cOterie 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  but  one  which  devoted  itself 
•ot  to  sonnets  or  madrigals  but  .to  devotional  exercisei^ 
study,  and  the  teaching  of  youth.  This  cOterie  early 
adopted  the  Cartevan  philosophy,  and  the  Fwt  logic 
was  the  most  remarkable  popular  hand  book  of  that  adiooL 
In  theolc^  they  adopted  Jansenism,  and  were  in  cons»- 
queuce  soon  at  daggera  drawn  with  the  Jesuits^  according  to 
the  polemical  habits  of  the  time.  The  most  distinguished 
champions  <m  the  Jansenist  side  were  the  Abb6  de  St  Cyraa 
and  Antoine  Arnauld,  but  by  far  the  most  important  Utwary 
results  of  the  quaTrel  were  the  fsmous  FrovineiaUi  of 
Pascal,  or,  to  give  them  their  proper  title,  Zeiim  £erUe* 
d  H»  ProvineuiL  The  original  occasion  of  these  remark- 
able letters  was  the  condemnation  of  Amauld  at  the  Bo^ 
bonne.  They  produced  an  immense  effect ;  their  printen 
were  subjected  to  vigoroos  police  investigations,  bnt  In 
vun ;  and  the  inct^ito  of  the  author  was  long  preserved. 
With  thur  matter  we  have  nothing'  to  do  here.  Thaw 
Itterary  importance  consists,  not  merely  in  their  grace  of 
stylo,  but  in  the  application  to  serious  diMUssion  of  th* 
peculiarly  polished  and  quiet  inmy  of  which  Pascal  is  the 
greatest  master  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Up  to  this  tints 
controversy  had  usually  bee»  conducted  either  in  tite  mora 
blndgeon  fasliion  of  the  Scaligers  aud  Sanmaises, — of 
which  in  the  vemacnlar  the  Jesuit  Garasse  (1596-1631)  bad 
already  contributed  remarkable  examples  to  literary  and 
moral  controversy, — or  else  in  a  doll  and  legal  s^l^  or  lastly 
under  an  enveIo|)e  of  Babeloisian  buffooneiy,  such  as  sur- 
vives to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Satire  MenippU. 
Pascal  set  the  example  of  combining  the  use  of  the  most 
terribly  effective  weapons  with  good  humour,  good  breeding 
and  a  polished  style.  The  example  was  largely  followed, 
and  the  manner  of  Voltaire  end  his  followers  in  the  18th 
century  owes  at  least  at  much  to  Pascal  as  their  method  and 
matter  do  to  Bayle.  The  Jansenists,  attacked  and  peme- 
cnted  by  the  civil  power,  which  the  Jesoits  had  coDtrived 
to  iatereet,  wen  finally  anppreaaed.    Bnt  the  Proriiwi^ 
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Aud  giren  them  ta  unapproachable  Buperioii^  in  mttttar  of 
fargament  and  litantnn.  Tbdr  other  Utsrujr  works  were 
inf9rior, though itOI nmarkable.  AriiBnId(l612-1694)  and 
jNicols  (1625-1695)  managed  their  native  langooge  with 
Wigoar,  if  not  exaeUj  with  grace.  Tliej  maintained  their 
orthodoxy  hy  writtnga,  not  merely  agunst  the  Jesuits,  but 
also  against  the  Proteatonte,  aneh  as  the  Perpetuiti  dt  la 
J'oi  due  to  both,  and  the  Apologit  da  Catholiquei  written 
Amand  alone.  The  Uttnr,  besides  bbiog  responsible  for 
a  good  deal  of  the  logic  {L'Art  da  Perutr)  to  which  wo 
have  allnded,  wrote  also  much  of  a  Grammairt  Ghuralt 
composed  by  the  Port  Royalists  for  the  use  of  their  pupils  ; 
but  his  principal  devotion  was  to  theology  and  theological 
polemics.  To  the  latter  Nicole  ako  contributed  Lt» 
Vinohnaira,  Ltt  Inuiginairety  and  other  works.  The 
atndloQS  recluses  of  Fort  Royal  also  produced  a  large  quan- 
tity of  miscellaneons  literary  work,  to  which  full  justice  hu 
been  dooe  in  Sainte^Beave'e  well  kaowo  volumes. 

\1th  Century  Preoehen, — When  we  think  of  GalUoan 
riieology  during  the  17ih  eentory,  it  is  alwaya  with  the 
famous  pulpit  orators  of  the  peHod  that  thought  ii  most 
busied.  Sot  b  this  anjnat,  for  thongh  the  moat  prominent 
(rf  them  all,  Bossnet  (1627-170i),  was  remarkable  as  a 
writer  of  matter  intended  to  he  read,  not  merely  as  a 
speaker  of  matter  intended  to  be  heard,  this  double  char- 
acter is  not  possessed  by  most  of  the  orthodox  theologians 
of  the  time ;  and  even  Bossnet,  great  as  is  his  genius,  is 
more  of  a  rhetorician  than  of  a  philosopher  or  a  theologian. 
In  QD  quarter  was  the  advance  of  culture  taore  remarkable 
in  France  than  in  the  pnlpit  We  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  the  characteristics  of  French  pulpit  eloqntnce 
in  the  ISth  and  16th  centuries.  Though  this  was  veiy  far 
from  destitute  of  vigour  and  imagination,  the  political  frenzy 
of  the  preachers,  and  the  habit  of  introducing  anecddlic 
buffoonery,  spoilt  the  eloqaence  of  Haillard  and  of  Raulin, 
of  Boucher  and  of  Bosei  The  powerful  nse  which  the  Bh- 
f  ormed  ministen  made  of  the  pulpit  stirred  np  their  rivals ; 
the  advance  in  science  and  classical  stody  added  freight  and 
dignity  to  the  uaher  of  their  disednrBBi.  Iha  improvement 
of  prose  K^le  and  langnoge  pronded  them  with  a  suitable 
inatranun^  tod  the  growth  of  taate  and  nflnement  purged 
their  sermons  of  grossness  and  buffoonery,  of  personal 
allusions,  and  even,  as  the  monarchy  became  more  abaolate, 
of  direct  political  purpose,  The  earliest  examples  of  this 
improved  style  were  given  by  St  Francis  de  Sales  and  by 
Fenonillet,  bishop  of  Marseilles  (d.  1652);  but  it  was  not 
ttU  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  when  the  troubles  of  the 
Fronde  had  completely  subsided,  and  the  church  was  esta- 
blished in  the  favour  of  I.ouia  XIT.,  that  the  full  efflores- 
cence of  theological  eloquence  took  pla:e.  There  were  at  the 
time  pnlpit  oraturi  of  considerable  excellence  in  England, 
and  perlupa  Jeremy  Taylor,  assisted  by  the  genins  of  the 
language,  has  wrought  a  vein  more  precious  then  any  which 
the  somewhat  acttd«nio  methods  and  limitations  of  the 
French  teaehen  allowed  them  to  teach.  Bnt  to  country 
Las  ever  been  able  to  sliow  a  more  magoifieent  concontse  of 
oratory  sacred  or  profane,  than  that  formed  by  Bossnet, 
FineloD  (1651-1719),  Flechier  (1632-1710),  Msseaioa 
(1631-1703),  Bourdalone  (1032-1701)^  and  Maasillon 
(1663-1742),  to  whom  may  be  jastly  added  the  Protestant 
divines  Claude  (1619-1687)  and  Sonrin  (1677-1730). 
ftsvMt  The  characteristics  of  all  these  were  different  Boasnet,  the 
earliest  and  certainly  the  greatest  was  also  the  most  uni- 
TersoL  He  was  not  merelya  preacher;  -ho  was,  as  wo  have 
•aid,  a  controversialist,  indeed  somewhat  too  much  of  a 
controversialtst,  as  his  battle  with  F^nelon  proved.  He  was 
m  philosophical  or  at  least  a  theological  historian,  and  his 
Diteowt  lur  Fffittoirt  UnivendU  is  eij^ually  remarkable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  theology,  philosophy,  history,  and 
litet^nre.   Taming  t»  theolo|^1  poliuo^Ju  wrot*  hii 


Politiqit4  tirSe  tU  t£eritur«  Saimte,  to  theology  proper  Ua 
ifeditaiiom  tur  If  £ra»ffile$  and  bis  B(tMtiom$  nr  in 
Mytliret.  But  his  principal  work,  after  all,  ja  his  Onmm 
FuiMra.  The  funeral  sermon  was  the  apeeial  oraloried 
exercise  of  the  timet  Its  anbjeet  and  charaetwr  invited  IW 
gorgeous  if  somewhat  theatrit^  eommonplocea,  the  displiy 
of  historical  knowledge  and  parallel,  and  the  moraUxiBg 
analogies,  in  which  the  age  specially  rejoiced.  It  most  else 
be  noticed  to  the  credit  of  the  preachen  that  such  occanoas 
gave  them  opportunity,  of  which  thoy  rarely  failed  to  avaS 
themselves,  of  correcting  the  adulation  which  was  but  toe 
frequently  characteristic  of  the  periud.  The  spirit  of  theat 
coropoeitions  is  /airly  re6ected  in  the  most  fdmons  ind 
often  quoted  of  their  phrases,  the  opening  "Hes  fr&n^ 
Dieu  eeul  est  grand  "  of  Hossillon's  funeral  discosraa  oa 
Louu  XIV.;  and  though  panegyric  is  necessarily  by  no  meau 
absent,  it  is  rarely  carried  beyond  bonndt,  Whfle  Bossnet 
made  liimself  chiefly  remarkable  in  his  sermons  and  in 
his  writings  by  aa  almost  Hebraio  graadenr  and  mdenei^- 
the  more  special  charoetarE^cs  ti  CSuiatianity,  lorgalj 
alloyed  with  a  Qrsek  and  Platonic  qnri^  displayed  thea- 
selves  in  Finelon.  A,  successor  of  St  Francia  de  Bele%  halUia 
found  that  even  a  previous  cancmizatton  was  nut  asofegHid 
for  imitators.  The  Maxima  da  SainU  of  Fijaeloa,  aid 
later  his  Mi«toire$  Farticutiert  and  IHnctioni  pour  la  Cl» 
teimee  if ««  Ihi,  were  distinguished  not  only  by  a  mjitieit 
theology  whioh  was  not  relished,  but  also  by  a  very  mod» 
ate  admiration  for  despotic  government  In  pure  literatim 
F4aelon  is  not  less  renmrkable  than  in  theology,  poUtie^ 
and  morals.  His  practice  in  matters  of  style  was  adminbfa^ 
as  the  universally  known  Tilhnaqu4  sufficiently  shows  te 
tliose  who  know  nothing  else  of  his  writing.  But  his  tad% 
both  in  its  correctness  and  its  audacity,  is  perhaps  more  ed» 
mirable  still.  Despite  of  Malherbe,  Balsac,  Boileau,  tad 
the  traditions  of  nearly  a  centniy,  he  dared  to  speak  favo■^ 
ably  of  Bonsard,  anjl  plainly  expressed  his  ojnnion  that 
pmetiee  of  his  own  contemporaries  and  predeeessMs  kid 
cramped  and  impoverished  the  French  language  qoiti  h 
much  as  they  had  polished  or  purified  it  The  oO* 
docbHs  whom  we  han  mentioned  were  more  purely  thaiK 
lo^cal  than  the  aeccMnpUshed  archbiohop  of  Cuahny, 
F16cbier  is  somewhat  more  archaic  in  style  than  Bossort  or 
F^neloo,  and  he  is  also  more  definitely  a  rhetoiidsa 
than  either.  Hoscoron  has  the  older  fault  of  prodigal  and 
somewhat  indiscriminate  eruditi>>n.  Bnt  the  two  latest  of 
the  series,  Bourdalone  and  Maasillon,  hod  far  the  gieateit 
repute  in  their  own  time  purely  as  orators,  and  perhaps 
served  this  preference.  The  difference  between  the  two  r^ 
p^ted  that  between  Du  Perron  and  De  Sales.  BotudtlosA 
great  forte  was  vigorous  ailment  and  unspanng  deoniuia- 
lion,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  lacking  in  the  power  of 
influencing  and  affecting  hit  hearers.  His  attraetioD  vaa 
purely  intelbctnal,  and  it  is  refieetad  in  his  tijU,  wb'eh  is 
clear  and  forcible,  bnt  destitnte  of  wamth  and  coloar. 
Maasillon,  on  Ae  other  hood,  wbb  mnorkable  for  his  pathoi^ 
and  for^iia  pow0  of  eaHsting  and  infinencing-die  sympstliiea 
of  his  bearers,  llie  two  Protestant  mmisters  whom  we 
have  mentioned,  thongh  inferior  to  their  rivals  yet  desine 
hononrable  mention  among  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the 
period.  Clande  engaged  in  a  controveny  with  Bosaoe^  in 
which  victory  is  claimed  for  the  invincible  eagle  of  UeoBL . 
Saurin,  by  for  the  greater  preacher  of  t])e  twt^  long  cob* 
tinned  to  occupy,  and  indeed  stiU  ooeapise,  in  the  likniim 
of  French  Protestants  Uie  poeitiw  ^vm  to  BosSBst  and 
Massillon  on  the  other  side. 

17 ih  CeiUury  Moralitts. — It  it  not  surprising  that  Iht 
works  of  Montaigne  and  Charron,  with  the  immense  papt- 
lority  of  the  former.should  have  inclined  the  more  thoughtfsl 
minds  in  France  to  moral  reflexion^peually  as  many  oth* 
ina^m^m,  both  fflr^  ««I  ^^^,,0^0 
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Oa  NUB  malt  na  eoastant  tewlMH^of  ika  nflaaiiaob 
la  Tnaeh  proM  vat  towoids  deamMi,  aaodnotiun^  ud 
pteetnoo^  the  qoalitiea  most  neceuarjr  in  the  moraftilL 
Tb»  chuaeteriUiea  o(  the  pnvailin^  phIhMo^i7,  tint  of 
DesctrtiM,  pwnted  ia  tlia  tuo»  direebon.  It  to  btppcoed, 
too,  that  the  ttmee  wen  mora  faronnUe  to  the  thinktr  lad 
writet  on  ethtcit  euhjecta  than  to  th»  ■paonktor  in  ftSh- 
aophy  proper,  in  theology,  or  in  politics.  Bolli  tha  {onnar 
■abject)  exposed  their  ccdtiraton,  u  ws  hare  seen,  to  the 
anspieioo  of  unorthodox; ;  ud  to  politicsl  speenlatioa  of 
•DT  kind  the  rule  of  Ricbelien,  and  still  more  that  of  Lonia 
XIT^  vera  in  the  highest  degree  unfaTooimble.  No  aacces- 
aocstoBodin  andDu  Vair  appeared;  nod  even  in  the  domain 
of  legal  writiage,  vhich  comes  nearest  to  that  of  politics, 
bat  le*  names  of  eminence  are  to  be  found.  The  paiiia- 
maula  wera  rapidly  becoming  the  snbrniistTaiMtnimenta  of 
the  Boairdi,  and  might  be  expected  soon  to  degenerate 
Into  the  assemblies  which,  ia  the  next  oentuir,  diagrace^ 
themselTes  for  erer  in  the  affairs  of  Calas  and  Sirren,  La 
Barre  and  LsUy.  Only  the  name  of  Omer-Talon  (159S- 
1687)  really  itlnstrates  the  legal  annals  of  France  at  this 
period  on  the  bench,  and  that  of  Fatni  (1804-I68I)  at 
tlie  bar.  Thos  it  happeaed  that  the  interests'  of  .many 
diftront  classes  of  persons  wera  concentrated  opon  moralte- 
Inga^  which  took  indeed  ncy  different  fums  in  the  hands 

itaMl       of  Faaeal  and  other  grave  and  seriona  thinkeia  of  the 
Janseniit-  complexion  in  theology,  and  in  those  of  literaty 

;^|^  coortiere  like  St  Evremond  (1C13-1703)  and  La  Roche- 
foneanld,  whose  chief  olject  was  to  depict  the  motives  end 
eharacters  prominent  in  the  brilliant  and  not  altogether  fri- 
volona  socisty  in  which  thsy  moved.  Both  classes,  however, 
were  more  or  less  tempted  by  the  cnst  of  their  thoughts  and 
thoi^niaa  of  the  langoage  to  adopt  tiie  tersest  and  most 
•pigiammBtte  form  of  expression  poatlble,  and  Uias  to 
mglnate  the  **pauie''  to  which,  ai  Its  greatest  writer  of  fhia 
cantor^  has  said,  "  the  ambition  of  the  author  ia  to  put  a 
book  into  a  page,  a  page  into  a  phrase,  and  a  phrase  into 
k  word."  The  great  genius  and  admirable  s^le  of  Pascal 
are  certainly  not  leas  shown  in  his  Penain  than  in  his 
Pronneiala,  though  perhaps  the  literary  form  of  the  former 
fi  leaa  strikingly  supreme  than  that  of  the  latter.  The 
Mtbor  is  more  dominsted  by  his  subject,  and  dominates  it 
leas.  The  depth  of  bis  tlionght,  of  his  doabt,  of  his  belief, 
tcDOblea  sometimes  the  literary  perfection  of  his  style,  but 
after  all  the  excellence  as  literature  of  the  Peiuiei  ia  rather 
different  from  that  of  the  ProwineiaUt  than  inferior  to  it. 
Klcole^  a  far  inferior  writer  as  well  as  thinker,  has  also  left 
a  considerable  number  of  Pen^et,  whii::h  have  about  them 
•omething  more  of  the  essay  and  less  of  the  aphorism. 
They  an^  bowaver,  though  not  compsrable  to  Fucal,  ex- 
•allent  in  matter  and  etyle^  and  go  far  to  jnatify  Bayle  in 
ealliag  their  author  "I'nna  dsa  pins  belles  plttmea  da 
rEnropa.*  In  sharp  contrast  With  thsss  thinkoe,  who  are 
Invariably  not  merely  respeatera  of  religion  bat  ardently  and 
avowedly  religions,  who  treat  morality  from  the  point  of 
view  of  tha  Bible  and  the  church,  there  arose  aide  by  side 
with  them,  or  only  a  little  later,  a  very  different  group  of 
mortlista,  whose  writings  have  been  as  widely  read,  and  who 
have  bad  aa  neat  •  pnetioal  and  literary  ioflnenoe  as 
periiapa  any  other  class  of  anthora.   The  earUestto  be  bom 

Evrw*  md  tha  last  to  die  of  these  was  St  Evremond.  Bt  Evre- 
mond  wsa  long  known  jather  aa  a  convecsatimal  wit,  aome 
of  whose  good  thinp  were  handed  aboat  in  ma&nscript,  or 
■nrrsptitimisly  printed  in  foreign  lands,  than  as  a  writer, 
ud  tUs  b  still  to  a  certain  extent  hla  reputation.  He 
was  at  least  as  cynical  aa  hts  still  better  known  con- 
tamporaty  La  Rocheroneaold,  if  not  mora  ao,  and  he  had 
Issi  intolbctaal  force  and  leas  oobUty  of  ehataotar.  But 
Ua  wit  was  vary  naat^  anl  it  wia  not  lestrafaiad  by  any 
iwiBiiianl  coQrfniona  oraawfliaL   Fnriding  aa  ha  did 
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in  the  aoe&^  of  Kinon  de  I'Eneli)^  lad  onr  ft  conaldNablv 
nomber  of  lesser  wita^  he  set  the  «xam^  of  the  brilliant 
aoeietiesoftbenextoentoiy.  These  Ihtotnenlminated  in  ths 
Holbachian  group  which  was  to  render  such  powerfnl  assist* 
ance  in  the  difftarioa  of  philosopfaism,  and  to  distingiiish  ' 
ilaelf  by  thefreedom,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  of  ila  stylo 
of  Uionght  and  eoDVeiBatioo.  .BfanV  of  8t  Evremond'a 
printed  woro  are  nnninally  works  of  literary  criticism,  but 
the  mocalixing  spirit  pervades  allot  them.  No  writer  had 
a  greater  infiuencd  on  Voltaire,  and  through  Voltaire  on  tho 
whole  course  of  French  literature  after  him.  In  direct 
literary  value,  however,  no  comparison  can  bo  ma.'e  between 
St  Evremond  end  the  author  of  the  Smteneu  et  XaxivuM 
UoraUt.  Tbe  Due  de  la  Rochefoacauld  has  other  literarylA  ltoeb» 
claima  beaides  those  of  thb  famous  book.  Hia  Mtmotrt  toocanU. 
were  very  fovonrab^  Judged  by  his  conteuporarias,  and 
they  are  still  held  to  deserve  no  little  praise  even  among  tho 
nomerona  and  excellent  works  of  tlie  kind  which  that  age 
of  memoir  writers  produced.  But  while  the  Mimoiret  thn> 
invite  comparison,  the  Maximet  et  SttUewca  stand  alone. 
Even  allowing  that  the  mere  publication  of  detached  re- 
flexions in  terse  language  was  not  absolutely  new,  it  had 
never  been  carried,  perhaps  has  never  since  been  carried,  to 
Boch  a  perfection.  Beside  La  Bodiefoacanld  all  other  * 
writers  are  difnise^  vacillating,  unflaiahed,  nxigb.  A  vety 
large,  number  of  his  manma  do  not  exceed  two  linee;  many  * 
are  contained  in  half  adoicn  wordaj  and  though  he  has  no 
prudish  or  childish  objectloa  tti  more  lengthy  leflexiooa^ 
these  lengthier  secUons  are  proportionately  as  much  crani< 
med  and  packed  with  thought  as  the  shorter.  The  most 
remarkable  thing,  however,  about  them  is  not  tbtt  there  ia 
never  a  word  too  much,  but  that,  pregnant  as  they  are,  thero 
is  never  a  word  too  little.  The  thooght  is  always  fully  '* 
expressed,  not  compresaod.  FieqnentXy  aa  the  metaphor 
of  minting  or  atampiog  coin  has  been  applied  to  tho  art  ttF 
managing  words,  it  has  never  been  applied  so  appropriately 
as  to  the  maxima  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  each  of  which  has 
the  beauty,  the  valuo,  and  the  clear-cut  compactnew  of  a  ' 
medal.  Such  criticism  aa  baa  been  directed  against  them: 
has  invariably  and  necessarily  busied  itself  with  their  matter, 
and  with  the  aapposedselfldi  and  cynical  character  of  their 
thought  The  form  of  them  is  almost  beyond  praise^  and 
its  excellencies^  eombined  with  their  immense  and  endoring 
popularity,  have  had  a  very  considerable  share  in  influencing 
the  chaneter  of  anfase^aent  French  literatora.  Of  hardly 
leas  importance  in  this  respect^  though  of  coosidetably  lew 
intellectnat  and  h'terary  individuality,  waa  the  tnnalator 
of  Theophrastoa  and  the  author  of  the  '  Cant^rtt,  La 
Ehruy&re^  La  Bruy^  though  frequently  epigrammatic,  did  La 
not  aim  at  the  same  incredible  terseness  as  the  author  ofBnyif^. 
the  Maximti.  His  plan  did  S9t,  indeed,  render  it  neces- 
sary. Ilrth  in  Fiig'fT^  and  in  France  there  had  been 
during  the  whole  of  the  centunr  a  mania  for  character 
writing,  both  of  the  general  and  TlieoidLraetic  kind  and  of 
the  historical  and  penonal  ord<^.  The  latter,  of  which  our 
own  Clarendon  is  perhaps  the  greatest  master,  abobnd  in 
the  French  memoirs  of  the  period.  The  former,  of  which 
the  naive  aketohea  of  Earls  and  Overbury  ate  Esgliah  ex- 
amples^ culminated  In  those  of  La  Bmyire:  Thepa 
sketdes  were  msde  palatable  originally,  though  they  ar« 

Krhaps  nndered  less  attractive  now,  by  tha  mnUituda  of 
U-veiled  allurioiia.to  ooQtampotaiy  chaiaeteifc  Th^y  do 
not  contain  any  of  the  appalling  ftod  to  Soma  penons  re- 
pulsive direptneaa  'and  mthleaaMsa  of  La  Rochefoucauld. 
They  are  not  only  tight  and  easy  in  manner  and  matter,  but 
alao  in  style,  and  in  this  respect,  as  in  most  others,  the  con- 
trast  is  remarkable.  The  work  of  La  Brnyire  Is  esssntially 
amusing,  though  It  is  instmctivo  as  welL  'It  is  the  worit  «c 
a  man  of  great  taleot|  acotenee^  and  observation,  but 
tolerant  to  a  cactain  extant  of  caamon|ilacaa  and  goib|io> 
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mtm.  Tlien  U  neitbcr  Mm|)romiH  nweomBumphee  in 
Ls  BoebftfoucBoIiL  Wb  hare  dwelt  on  tbeie  tvo  romark- 
flllo  books  somewhat  longer  than  on  most  alngle  eke/ 
(rtriirrn  of  Freoeh  litflrature,  because  of  their  eztraordinarj 
«iid  enduring  effect  on  the  literatare  which  followed  them — 
an  effect  perhaps  toperior  to  that  etercised  by  any  other 
■ingia  wortucqit  the  Samamdtla  Rm  andUw  Euait  of 
Uontaigne. 

nth  Cfntwy  Savanit—Ot  the  lit^ntnra  of  the  17th 
Mntnry  there  only  remains  to  he  dealt  with  the  section  of 
wiose  writen  who  devoted  themselvea  to  scientific  pursaits 
jor  to  antiquarian  eruditiun  of  one  form  or  another  It  was 
in  this  century  that  literary  criticism  of  French  and  in 
French  first  began  to  be  largely  composed.  It  was  very  far, 
2ioweTer,  froo^  attaining  the  excellence  or  observing  the  form 
Which  it  .afterwards  assumed.  The  institotiou  of  the 
Academy  led  to  varions  linguistic  worka  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  wu  the  J!in»<ii<}K«  of  the  Savoyard  Vangelos 
^1585-1690),  afterwards  re-edited  by  Thom'os  Comeille. 
Pellissod  wrote  a  hbtory  of  the  Academy  itself  when  it  had 
as  yet  but  a  brief  one.  The  famous  Examen  dn  Cid  was 
an  instanee  of  the  literary  criticism  of  th*^  time.  Later, 
•  Soileau  set  the  example  of  treating  such  subjects  in  verse, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  Rffexiom,  Di$courte», 
Obtervationtf  and  the  lik^  on  particular  styles,  literary 
forms,  and  authora,  became  exceedingly  numerous.  In 
carlieryean  Franco  possessed  a  numerous  band  of  classical 
authors  of  the  first  rank,  such  as  Scaliger  and  Casaubon,  who 
did  not  lack  foUowen,  But  all  or  almost  all  this  sort  of 
vork  was  done  in  Latin,  so  that  it  eontribntad  little  to 
Frendt  literature  properly  soiled.  On  the  other  hand, 
mathematical  studies  were  pnmed  by  persons  of  far  other 
and  far  greitcr  geoina,  and,  taking  from  this  time  forward 
a  considorable  position  in  edncation  and  literature  in  France, 
hod  much  influence  on  both.  The  mathematical  discoveries 
of  Pascal  and  Descartes  are  well  known,  and  from  their 
time  forward  until  the  Revolation  men  of  letters,  such  as 
Voltaire  and  Diderot,  who  would  ia  England  Iian  been 
likely  to  hold  aloof  from  such  stndia^  daroted  thnmsalvet 
tlicreto.  Of  science  proper,  apart  from  mathematics, 
France  did  not  produce  many  distinguished  cnltivatom  in 
this  century.  The  philosophy  of  Descartes  was  not  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  such  investigations,  which  were  in  the 
OOBtro-  next  century  to  be  pursued  with  ardour.  Its  tendencies 
««S7  fonnd  more  congenial  vent  and  are  more  thoroughly  exem- 
^^[[1^  plified  in  the  famous  qoarrd  between  the  ancients  and  the 
end  mo-  modems,  vhidi  was  long  carried  on  ia  the  latter  part 
dams.  of  the  eentaiy  between  Boileaa  and  Madame  Daeier,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Pemnlt  on  tiie  other,  and  which  was  so 
curiously  renewed  in  EngUnd.  The  discussion  was  con- 
ducted, as  is  well  known,  without  very  much  knowledge 
or  judgment  among  the  dispntanta  on  the  one  aide  or  on 
the  other.  But  at  this  very  time  there  were  in  Fiance 
students  and  scholars  of  the  most  profound  smdition.  We 
have  already  mentioned  Fleury  and  his  ecdeuastieal  history. 
But  Flenry  is  only  the  last  and  the  most  popular  of  a  race 
of  omnivorous  and  ontiring  scholars,  whose  leboon  have 
•rer  aine^  until  the  modem  feshion  of  fint-hand  investiga- 
tions came  in,  famished  the  bulk  of  Ustoricaland  aeholarly 
references  and  qttotationa.  To  this  century  'belong  Tille- 
mont(1637-l6M),  whose  taormam  Eutoire  dt»  Empereurt 
and  Mimmrtt  pour  ternr  a  FSutotrt  SedtnaHvjue  served 
Oibbon  and  a  hundred  others  as  quarry ;  Dncange  (1614- 
16S8},  whose  well-known  glossary  was  only  one  of  numerous 
productions ;  Mabillou  (1622-1707),  one  of  the  moat  volu- 
minous of  the  voluminous  Benedictines;  end  Hontfancon 
(1695-1741),  cluef  of  aU  anthorities  of  the  dryw^uat  kind 
on  classical  aithaology  and  art 

Opauxff  ^ikeltth  CtKtmy.—T^  ht^vain  of  ihe  1 8th 
onta^  b  amoo|  the  dead  seasoaa  of  Tuna  litsratBn. 


An  the  gr«ateat  men  whose  names  had  fllBstrated  the  rein 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  profsne  literature  passed  away  long  befm 
him,  and  the  last  if  the  least  of  them,  Boilran  and  Thomas 
Comeille,  only  survived  into  the  very  eariieat  yean  of  Ihe 
new  age.  The  political  and  military  disasters  of  the  Ust 
years  of  the  reign  were  accompanied  by  a  aUte  of  things  in 
society  nnfavonreble  to  litereiy.  develofMnent  A  show, 
purely  extemal  and  hypocritical,  of  devotion,  put  on  te 
please  the  aged  monarcl^  covered  aa  Interior  of  frirt^  end 
licentiousness  which  was  for  the  time  disurered  from  taek 
inteIlA:tuat  activity  as  has  often  accompanied  similar 
states  of  morality  in  Franca  The  devotion  to  pare  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  proper  which  Descartes  and  Comeille 
had  inspired  hod  died  out,  and  the  devotion  to  physical 
science,  to  sociology,  and  to  a  kind  of  free-thinking  optimism 
which  was  to  inspire  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists  had 
not  yet  become  fashionable.  F^nelon  and  Malebranchs 
still  snrvived,  but  they  were  emphatically  men  of  the  last 
agft,  ai  waa  Uassillon,  though  he  lived  till  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  century.  The  ctiaraeteristie  literary  fignrae  of  the 
opening  years  of  the  leriod  are  D'Aguessean,  Fontendla^ 
St  Simon,  personages  in  many  ways  interesting  and  remark- 
able, but  purely  transitional  in  their  characteristics,  and 
neither  themselves  indicating  now  and  original  patba  to 
others,  nor  following  out  to  tiieir  extremity  and  climax  the 
paths  which  others  had  atruck.  Fontenelle  (1657-1?57) 
is,  indeed,  perhaps  the  most  typical  figure  of  the  time.  He 
was  a  dramatis^  a  moralist  a  philosopher,  physical  and 
metaphysical,  a  critic,  a  histoitan,  a  poet,  and  a  satirist. 
The  manner  of  lua  works  is  always  easy  and  graceful,  and 
their  matter  rarely  contemptible.  We  may  adopt  the  same 
division  of  subjects  in  this  period  as  heretofore  with 
one  important  siddition — a  separate  heading,  namely,  for 
the  essayists  and  literary  critics  who  before  the  end  of  the 
century  became  of  remarkable  promiDence.  The  spread  of 
culture,  however,  and  the  increase  of  the  mass  o^literature 
produced,  render  it  more  and  more  necessaiy  to  linitt  the 
notice  givea  to  those  names  whose  beareis  are  in  me  way 
or  another  important.  Modem  literature  once  &irly  coa- 
stitnted,  the  rank  and  file  of  its  practitionen  must  be  left 
onmentioned. 

IS/A  Century  T^orfry.— He  dispiriting  signs  shown  dur^ 
ing  the  17th  century  by  French  poetry  proper  received 
entire  fulfilment  in  the  following  age.  The  two  poets 
who  were  most  prominent  at  the  opening  of  the 
period  were  the  Abb^  de  Chaulieuo  (1639-1720)  and 
the  Marquis  de  la  Faro  (1644-lTlS)^  <]Metical  or  rather 
versifying  twins  who  are  always  quoted  together,  and 
the  fact  of  whose  qnotatimi  as  the  diief  poets  of  any 
period,  however  short,  ia  snffletent  proof  of  the  low 
estate  into  which  poetry  must  at  that  period  have  fallen. 
They,  were  both  men  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  yet  their 
chaneteristics  are  rather  those  of  their  later  uan  of  their 
earlier  cootamporariea.  They  derive  on  the  one  hand  from 
the  somewhat  trifling  school  of  Voitiire^  on  the  other  frMB 
the  Bacdiio  sect  of  StAmaud;  and  tht^  succeed  in oi^ug 
the  inferior  qnslities  of  both  with  the  cramped  and  im- 
porerished  thongh'elegant  e^le  of  which  F^nelon  had  onm- 
pluned.  It  is  only  l5x  to  say  that  the  abbi  is  not  nea^ 
so  had  a  poet  aa  the  marquis.  Their  compositions  aw  ss  a 
rale  lyrical,  as  lyrical  poetry  was  understood  after  the  days 
of  MaJherbe, — tbat  is  to  say,  quatruns  of  the  kind  ridiculed 
by  Moliire,  and  Pindaric  odea,  which  have  been  justly 
described  as  made  up  of  alexandrinee  after  the  maaner  of 
Boileau  cut  up  into  ahorter  or  longer  lengths.  Tluj_  were 
followed,  however,  by  the  one  poet  who  enceeeded  u  pro- 
ducing something  resembling  poetry  in  this  aitifidal  s^le. 
J.  B.  Bonsscan  (1674-1741).  Bonsseau,  who  in  wuati.S^ 
lespeetawas  nothing  so  little  as  a  reUgions  poet,  Was  asrsr^ 
thdaa  stronsly  infloMieed,  H  Usrot  had  bitaa,  bgr  the  FMhai 
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of  DtTuL  Hb  Oiet  ind  hw  CtuOattt^  tiumgb  atiU  to 
Eo^ilh  tuta  eurtoiul/  deroid  af  tile  poeticftl  jt  iu  taia 
^Hoi,  vltkh  u  Sogluhnun  nnty  finda  in  any  Frendi  lyrist 
betwMa  Regnier  uid  Hugo,  areperlups  tan  dwtitutaot  that 
spirit  than  th«  work  of  any  other  poet  during  that  long  pioriod 
excepting  Andrd  Ch^nier.  BonssMO  maaUo  an  extremely 
eucceaaful  epigrommatiit,  hariog  in  tbii  respect,  too,  resem- 
blances to  Msrot.  Le  Franc  de  Pompignsn  (1709-1781), 
to  whom  Voltaire's  well-known  iarcosms  are  not  alh^ther 
jus^  and  Louis  Bocine  (1692-1763),  who  wrote  pions  and 
altogether  forgotten  poems,  belonged  to  the  same  poetical 
school ;  -thoogh  both  the  style  sad  matter  (>f  Racine  are 
strongly  tinctured  by  bts  Fort  Royalist  sympathies  and 
oducation.  "Those  authors  form  the  first  of  the  thiipe  poeti- 
cal schools  of  the  century,  though  .perhaps  it  would  be 
safer  to  mark  out  only  two,  learing  Voltaire  to  himself  as 
a  muter  of  both  schools  and  a  member  of  neither.  Tho 
firsk  method  of  rersifyiag,  indeed,  aubdirided  itself  into 
classQS,  not  dissimilar  in  style  to  those  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  preceding  age  as  characterized  respectirely 
by  elegance  of  a  somewhat  frirolous  kind,  and  jollity  not 
•Iwi^  free  from  ignoble  admixture.  The  former,  ms 
represented  in  the  18th  century  by  the  loiig-lired  St 
Aolftire  (1643-1742),  by  Oentil  Bernard,  by  the.  Abb6 
(afterwards  Cardioal)  de  Bemis  (1715-1704),  by  Do  rat 
(1714-1789),  andbyPamy  (1753-1814^  the  last  the  most 
TigDrons,  but  all  somewhat  deserring  us  term  applied  to 
Dorat  of  ver  luitant  tlu  Fanuuae.  The  jovial  traditions 
of  St  Amand  begat  a  similar  scho^  of  anacreontic  song- 
sters, which,  represeoted  in  torn  by  Panard  (1674-1765), 
ColM  (1709-1783).  Goufit  (1775-1845),  and  Desangieni 
(1772-1337),  led  diracUy  to  ths  best  of  aU  such  writen, 
B^raoger.  To  this  doss  Boiuet  de  Luis  (1760-1836) 
|wriups  abolMloogs ;  though  his  mni  ftmons  composition, 
the  ManeiUaue,  is  of  a  different  stamp.  Nor  is  the  account 
•f  the  light  Terse  of  the  18th  century  complete  without 
r^erence  to  a  long  aaccession  of  fablo  writers,  who,  in  aa 
anbroken  chain,  connect  La  Fontaine  in  the  I7th  century 
with  M.  Viennet  in  the  19th.  Nona  of  the  links,  however, 
of  this  chain,  with  the  exception  of  Florian,  deserre  much 
roltaire  attention.  Theunirersal  faculty  of  Voltaire  (1694-1778) 
V^*""''}-  allowed  itself  in  his  poetical  prodoetioos  no  less  than  in  his 
other  works,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  least  remarkable  io  Terse. 
It  is  impossible  oow-o-days  to  regard  the  Heitriad«  as  anything 
but  a  highly  anccessfnl  prise  poem,  but  the  burlesqae  epic 
of  La  Ptteelie,  discreditable  as  it  may  be  from  the  moral  point 
ofTiew,  is  remarkaUe  enough  as  literature.  The  epistles  and 
aatires  sre  among  the  best  of  their  kind,  the  Terse  tales  are 
in  the  same  way  admirable,  and  the  epigrams,  impromptus, 
and  short  miscellaneoas  poems  generally  are  the  nc  plut 
ulira  ot  Terse  which  is  not  poetry.  It  is  impossible,  more- 
OTir,  not  to  be  grateful  to  Voltairr^or  refusing  to  counto- 
naaea  fay  his  example  the  tecond  seluxd  of  Tens  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  Tba  Anglomania  of  the  oaobuy  extended 
into  poatiy,  and  the  Statm$  of  Thomson  set  the  eram^e 
of  •  whde  library  of  tedious  deseriptire  verse,  which  in  its 
tarn  reraiged  France  upon  England  by  producing  or  helping 
to  prodace  English  poems  of  Uie  Darwin  sdiooL  The  first 
of  these  defcriptiTc  performances  was  the  Saiioni  of  St 
Lambert  (1717-1603]^  identical  in  title  with  its  model,  but 
of  infiniti^y  inferior  Tslue.  St'Lambert  w&s  followed  by 
Deltlle  (1738-1813)  in  Let  Jardiju,  Le  Hierre  (1723- 
1793)  in  la  JFatUt,  and  BAncher  (1745-1794)  in  lei 
Moit.  Indeed,  everything  that  eoutd  be  described  was 
anted  upon  by  these  describeti.  DeMa  also  trandated  the 
Oforjfiea,  and  for  a  time  was  the  greatest  living  poet  of 
Trance,  the  title  being  only  disputed  by  Le  Bran  (1729- 
1807),  a  lyrist  and  ode  writer  of  the  school  of  J.  B. 
Boaneau,  but  not  deetitoto  of  euergy.  The  only  other 
poets  nnta  Ch^ur  who  deserre  notice  are  Qilbert  (1751-1 


1*  80),— the  FrenchChatleiton,  or  perhaps  rather  the  French 
Oldham,  who  died  in  a  workhouM  at  twenty-nine  sfter 
producing  some  figonnu  satires  and,  at  the  point  of  death, 
as  el^  of  great  bean^,— and  Cresset  (170^-1777),  the 
anthor  of  Vrr-  Vert  and  of  other  poems  of  tlw  lighter  order, 
which  are  not  far,  if  at  all,  below  the  level  of  VoltMrr.  * 
Andrj  Clitoier  (1762-1794)  sUnds  far  apart  from  the  artCbtalaft 
of  his  century,  though  the  strong  chain  of  custom,  and  his 
early  death  by  the  guillotine,  prevented  litm-from  breaking 
through  the  fatal  restraints  of  its  language  and  its  versifica- 
tion. Chfeier,  half  a  Qreak  by  blood,  was  wholly  one  in 
spirit  and  sentiment;  The  msnner  of  bis  verses,  the  veiy  sir 
which  surronods  them  and  which  they  diffuse,  ore  different 
from  those  of  the  ISth  century ;  lin,d  hit  poetry  is  probably 
the  utmoit  that  the  language  and  verrification  of  Radne 
could  produce.  To  do  more,  the  Revolution  which  followed 
a  generation  after  his  death  was  required. 

ISth  CeiUKry  Drama,— liw  results  of  the  cnltivatioa  of 
dAmatic  poetry  at  this  time  were  eTcn  less  individually 
remarkable  than  those  of  the  attention  paid  to  poetry  proper. 
Here  again  the  astonishing  power  and  literary  aptitude  of 
Voltaire  gave  value  to  bis  attempts  in  a  style  which,  not* 
withatondiDg  that  it  counts  Baeiae  among  its  praetitiunen^ 
was  none  the  Jess  predestined  to  fsilure.  Voltaire's  owuVtdtaM 
efforts  in  this  kind  are  indisputably  as  successful  as  tlieyfP'*^")' 
could  be.  Foreigners  asnally  prefer  Ifahonut  and  Zaln 
to  £<y'atet  sad  MitkridaU,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
no  work  of  Voltaire's  comes  up  to  PotyevcU  and  Rodogmte, 
OS  certainly  no  single  passage  in  any  of  his  plays  can 
approach  the  best  passages  of  Cinna  and  la  Horvre*.  But 
the  remaining  tragic  writera  of  the  century,  wilh  the  single 
exception  of  Crdbillos  pire,  ore  scarcely  third-rate. 
CnJbillon  (1674-1763)  himaelf  had  genius,  and  there  are 
to  be.  found  in  his  work  evidences  «  a  spirit  which  had 
seemed  to  die  away  with  St  Gmeri,  and  was  Intdly  to  reviva 
until  Hemani.  Of  the  imitators  of  Racine  and  Voltair^ 
La  Motte  (1672-1731)  in  Ina  de  Cattro  was  not 
wholly  unsacccessfuL  La  Orange-Chancel  copied  chiefly 
the  worst  side  of  the  author  of  Bntanniettt,  and  Sauriu 
(1706-1781)  and  De  BeUoy  (1727-1775^  performed  the 
same  eervice  for  Voltoira.  Thera  was  an  infinity  of  tragio 
writers  aad  tiipo  playi  id  tlua  centur,  but  hardly  any 
others  of  thun  even  deserve  mention.  The  muse  of  comedy 
was  decidedly  more  happy  in  her  devotees.  Moliirp  was  a 
far  safer  if  a  more  diffimlt  modefr  than  Racine,  and  the 
inexorable  fashion  which  had  bound  down  teage^y  to  a 
feeble  imitation  of  Euripides  did  not  similariy  prescribe  an 
undeviating  adherence* to  Terence.  Tragedy  had  never 
been,  has  scarcely  been  nnce,  anything  but  an  exotic  in 
France ;  comedy  was  of  the  soil  snd  n&tiv&  Very  early  in 
the  century  Le  Sage  (1668-1747),  in  tlie  admirable  comedy 
of  Turcaret,  produced  a  work  not  nnirorthy  toatand  by  the 
sidA  of  an  but  his  master's  best  Deitoaeha  (1680-1754) 
was  also  a  fertile  comedy  writer  in  the  eariy  years  of  tlis 
century,  and  in  Le  Glmeu*  and  le  FhiloeojAe  2farii 
achieved  considerable  sncceaa.  As  the  age  went  on,  comedy, 
always  apt  to  lay  hold  of  passing  events  devoted  itself  to 
the  great  struggle  between  the  Fbllosophes  and  their  onwn- 
ents.  Curiously  eoougli,-the  party  which  engrossed  alnuMS 
all  the  wit  of  France  had  the  worst  of  it  in  this  dnusatlo 
portion  of  the  contest,  if  in  no  other.  The  Meehamt  of 
Qresset  and  the  ifitnmanie  ol  KiOD  (1689-1773)  vera 
far  superior  to  anything  produced  on  the  other  and 
the  FkUotffpha  of  Falissot  (1734-1814),  tluRgh  scnrrilona 
and  broadly  farcical,  had  a  great  success.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  to  a  Philosopbe  that  the  invention  of  a  new 
dramatic  s^le  was  due,  and  still  more  the  prttmnlgation  trf 
certain  ideas  on  dramatic  criticism  and  construction,  which, 
after  being  filtered  through  the  Qerman  mind,  were  to 
latum  to  Fnuics  and  to  exardse  the  Buwt  powerful  influenea. 
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{pU«|-oii  Hi  dnatlfo  pnOBctbUk  Thii  «ik  Diderot  (ITIS- 

'  ImiI  pcvductin  in  finisntd  kod  pwrfflct  irork.  Hit  cliiet 
dtmuu^  tbe  filt  jTaftinf  uid  the  Pirt  tU  Famillt,  eer- 
.  taioly  not  great  eaeeeeaea ;  the  shorter  plajB,  Ea-^  hon  t 
mt^  miAaiU  $»aiLa  Pidoe  et  la  Prologiu,  are  better.  But 
il  wu  his  follower  S^daioB  (1717-1779)  who  in  l«  PhUo- 
mqilu  tatu  U  tavoir  and  other  pieces 'prodnced  the  best  ex- 
ampleB  of  the  boargeoiB  as  opposed  to  the  horoio  drama. 
Diderot  is  sometimes  credited  or  discredited  with  the 
iDVentioD  of  the  ComidU  Larmoyante^  a  title  which  indeed 
his  own  plays  do  not  altogether  refose,  bat  this  special 
variety  seems  to  bd  in  its  inrention  rather  the  property  of 
La  Chaoss^  (I692-I754).  Comedy  sostained  itaal^  and 
•Tsit  gained  gnmnd  tovaids  the  end  of  the  ooDttuyj  at  the 
•ztnme  Umlt  of  oar  fnMnt  period  theie  owBara  tiw  re- 
TtsmisMmAable  'figore  of  Beaomsnhais  (1733-I799)i  The 
Manage  da  Figaro  and  tbe  Bai^  dt  SSviOt  ai#  well 
known  as  having  had  attribated  to  them  no  mean  place 
among  the  literary  causes  and  f  oreninnen  of  the  Bevolation. 
Their  dramatio  and  literary  valae  would  itself  hare  sufficed 
to  obtain  attention  for  them  at  any  time,  tbongh  there  can 
bk  no  donbt  that  their  popularity  was  mainly  due  to  their 
political  appouteoeas.  The  most  remarkable  point  about 
them,  as  about  the  school  of  comedy,  of  which  Congrsre  was 
the  chief  mater  in  England  at  Uie  beginnlog  of  the  century, 
was  the  abnsi  and  superfluity  of  wit  in  the  dialogue,  indis- 
criminatety  allotted  to  all  characters  alike. 

\6tk  Ctniury  Tietioit. — With  prose  fiction  the  case  was 
altogel]ier  different  We  hare  eeen  how  tbe.ahort  tale  of  a 
few  paggs  had  already  ia  tbe  16th  centuiy  Stained  hi^  if 
not  »e  higlLest  azcellsDoe ;  how  at  ^j^ree  dSBerent  periods 
ike  fancy  for  long-winded  prose  nanation  derdoped  itaeU 
in  the  phMo  rehandlings  of  the  ehivalrie  poems,  in  the 
Awtadii  romimcea,  and  in  theportentonaieciteliof  Oomber* 
▼ille  and  La  Calpren&da ;  how  borteaqnea  t4  these  romancea 
wep  prodnced  from  Rabelais  to  Seam>n;,and  how  at  last 
lladuuB  da  Lafayette  showed  the  way  to  something  like 
tilB  norel  of  the  day.  If  we  add  the  fativ  story,  and  a 
email  class  of  minUtnre  romances,  of  which  Auoeatia  et 
Jfieolelt*  ia  13th,  and  tbe  d^ghtful  JeRan  ie  Parit 
(of  the^  ISth  or  16th,  in  which  a  king  of  England  is 
patriotically  aacrificed)  are  good  representatires,  we  shall 
bare  (jkhausted  the  list.  The  18th  century  waa  quick  to 
develop  the  system  of  the  author  of  the  Princeiu  da  ClHet, 
bat  iE  did  not  abaodon  the  cultimtion  cS  the  romance,  that 
is' to  say,  fiction  dealing  with  Inndent  and  with' the  aimpler 
passions,  in  devoting  itaelf  to  the  novel,  that  is  to  say, 
fiction  dealing  with  too  analyais  of  aentiment  and  daraeter. 
Li  Bssi.  I«  &g^  ita  wat  great  nordisl^  in  bis  DicMelSoUmui  and 
GU  ^a,  vent  to  Spain  not  mwdr  for  his  aubject  but  alao 
(or  bis  inaptration  and  manner,  following  tbe  lead  of  the 
iearoon  romance  of  i)e  Rojas  and  Scarron.  Like  fielding, 
owever,  whom  he  mnch  resembles,  Le  Sage  mingled  with 
the  romatace  of  iocideot  the  most  carefnl  attention  to  cbar- 
aeter  and  the  most  lively  portrayal  of  it,  while  hls^tyle  and 
language  are  such  as  to  make  hu  work  one  of  tbe  classics 
of  French  literature.  The  novel  of  character  -was  really 
founded  io  France  by  the  ibb6  Provost  (1697-1763),  the 
r  author  of  Cleveland  and  of  the  incomparable  Jlanon  LetcaitL 

The  popularity  of  this  style  was  much  helped  by  tbe  im- 
mense vogue  in  France  of  the  works  of  Richardson.  Side 
by  side  with  i^  however,  and  for  a  time  enjoying  still 
freater  popolarity,  there  lloarished  a  Tery  different  school 
U  fiation,  of  whisk  ToUair^  wboaa  name  oocnpiea  the  first 
or  all  bnt  the  fliat  place  m  every  Imncb  of  litetatnre  of  hia 
ibaa,  waa  tbe  moat  t»illiaat  cnlttntor.  Tlua  ma  a  direct 
development  of  the  16th  century  eotOe,  and  consisted 
nmaUy  of  tbe  treatment  in  a  humorous,  satirical,  end  not 
dwagra  ovar^eeant  faaUon  of  oontemporaiy  foibles  beliefs, 


philoacpbie^  and  ooenpatiou.  Tlieie  lalea  are  of  every 
rank  of  exc^anoe  and  merit  both  litwaiy  and  morale  aai 
range  from  the  aatonishing  wi^  grace,  and  bumoir  of 

Candidi  and  £a<iig  to  the  book  which  ia  Diderot's  one 
hardly  pardonable  sin,  and  the  similar  bet  more  lively 
efforts  of  CMbtUon  ^  (1707-1777).   These  latter  deepa 
led  in  their  turn  to  the  stiU  lower  depths  of  La  CUia  a^ 
Louvet    A  third  class  of  18th  centnry  fiction  conrists  of 
attempts '  to  return  to  the  humorous  fatratie  of  the  I6th 
ceatury,  attempts  wiuoh  were  as  mncb  inflneneedby  Staraa 
as  th»  sentimental  novel  was  by  Richardaon.  '  The  Bemm 
atus  Quarantt  £<m  of  Tolttdie  bae  eomethiag  of  this  cbB^ 
apter,  bat  the  most  characteristic  works  of  the  style  are  the 
JaoiUuUFataluUot  Diderot^  which  shows  it  nearly  at  ita 
bea^  and  tbe  Cea^ir*  Jiatkieuj  sometimes  attrtbntad  ta 
Bgute-Lobmn  (1703-1835),  bnt  apparently  in  na%  dae 
to  J>n  lanzana  (1719-1797X  wbieb  abowa  it  at  perb^a  ila 
worat  Another  remarkable  atocy-4eIlerwu  Gaiotte  (17Si- 
1793),  wboBB  Diabti  AmounuM  displaya  moob  nutastie 
power,  and  connects  Itaelf  with  a  aingular  &ney  of  the 
time  for  ocenlt  atndiea  and  diabUrUt  manifested  later  by 
the  patronage  shown  to  OagUoatr^  ilaamar,  St*  Oermai^ 
and  othere.    In  thia  connexion,  too^  may  peibai»  also  ba 
mentioaed  most  aj^ropriately  Restif  de  k  Bretonnt^  ate> 
markablr  original  and  volnminona  writer,  who  was  littl? 
noticed  by  his  coutemporories  and  snoceesors  for  the  best 
part  of  a  eentory,  and  whom  bibliomania  chiefly  has  of  lata 
induced  French  critics' to  resuscitate.   Restif,  who  wu  nick- 
named the  **  Rousseau  of  the  gutter,"  Ron—ean  du  rmman, 
presents  to  an  English  imagination  many  of  tbe  chamctsr 
istics  of  a  non-moral  Defoe.   WbOe  tiieee  variona  aduob 
bnaiad  tiieuuelves  more  or  less  with  real  life  aeiioa^y 
depicted  or  purposely  travestied,  tiie  great  vogne  and  si» 
oeaa  of  T^tmaijiu  produced  a  certain  nnmber  of  didaetie 
works,  in  wbieb  moral  or  bfstorical  inforoution  was  aon^ 
to  be  conveyed  under  a  more  or  less  thin  guise  of  fictioe. 
Snch  was  the  Voyage  du  Jevne  Anaekartia  of  Barth^leBiy 
(1716-1796);  such  the  Jfutna  PompUiut  and  GonaaUda 
Cordoua  of  Florian  (17S5-1794X  who  also  deserves  notice 
as  a  writer  of  pastoral^;  fables,  and  short  prose  tales ;  txuk 
the  Seliaaira  and  La  Incaa  of  Marmontel  (1728-1799). 
Between  this  class  and  that  of  tbe  novel  of  sentiment  may 
perhaps  be  placed  Paul  et  Virginie  and  La  CjbHsidrv 
IndienM;  thoogb  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre  (U37-I814) 
shonld  perhaps  properly  be  noticed  after  Roossesn  and  u 
a  moralist.    Diderot's  fiction-writing  baa  already  Inen  ifr 
ferred  to  more  than  once,  bnt  hia  BdigiMia  daierrea  citation 
here  aa  a  powerful  specimen  of  the  novel  both  of  anahsia 
and  polanue ;  while  hia  nndonbted  maataipiee^  the  Xttm 
da  Samaau^  tbongh  very'diffionlt  to  eUsi^  comes  noder  Udi 
head  M  well  as  under  any  other.   There  are,  however,  two 
of  the  novelists  of  this  age,  and  of  the  moet  remarkable,  vho 
have  yet  to  be  noticed,  and  these  are  tbe  author  tii  Mm- 
oHna  and  the  author  of  Julie.    We  do  not  mention  HarivanxlUi^ 
(1688-1763)  in  this  connexion  as  the  eqnal  of  Boossiaa 
(1713-1778),  bnt  merely  as  being  in  hts  way  almoat  eqoalty 
original  and  equally  remote  from  any  suspicion  of  school 
influence.    He  began  witli  burlesque  writing  and  was  ilso 
the  author  of  several  comedies,  of  which  Lea  Fauuea  Cai^ 
fidenea*  is  tbe  principal    But  it  la  in  prose  fiction  that  bs 
really  excels.    He  may  claim  to  have,  at  least  in  the  opinion 
of  hu  contemporaries,  invented  a  tijlf,  though  perhaps  the 
term  marivaudagef  which  waa  applied  to  it,  has  a  not 
altogether  compUmentaiy  oonnotatior.   He  may  claim  aba 
to  UTo  invented  tbe  novel  witiumt  a  ^tpos^  which  aima 
aimply  at  amnaemeut,  and  at  the  aametunedoea  notaeekio 
attain  that  end  by  bnffboneiy  or  by  aatirei  Qia/a  defiajtinn 
of  happiness,  "  to  lie  on  a  K>fa  and  read  endlasa  noveb  If 
Uanvaox"  (it  in  true  that  he  a  Idod  Cr^biUonX  ia  wdl  knon^ 
and'tha  prodactitm-of  mere  paatinu^  meana  aton  orlw 
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hannlois  has  since  become  bo  vell-ncogaued  a  fanctioa  of 
the  noTslist  that  Mftrivaiu^  as  one  of  the  earliest  to  dis- 
charge it,  deserves  notica.  The  aame,  however,  of  Jean 
Jacques  Koasseaa  is  of  for  different  importaQca.  His  two 
great  irorks,  the  NouveUe  HHoite  and  Smile,  are  as  far 
03  possible  from  being  perfect  as  oorels.  But  no  norels 
in  the  world  have  ever  had  snch  influsnee  as  those.  To 
a  great  extant  tlua  inflnenifb  was  dna  mun^  to  their 
attractions  as  novels,  imperfect  thoagh  tUe^  ma^  be  in 
this  character,  but  it  was  beyond  dispute  also  owing  to 
the  doctrines  which  they  contained,  and  which  were  exhibited 
in  novel  form.  They  had  not  only  a  greater  popularity 
than  any  other  works  of  the  same  class  during  the  centary, 
not  only  a  more  important  political  and  philosophical  influ- 
ence, bntalso  afar  greaterpractical  influence  thaais  generally 
supposed.  As  the  fact  baa  been  lately  treated  as  doubtful 
it  may  be  well  U>  repeat  that  the  EmiU  did  actually  to 
a  great  extent  put  a  stop  to '  the  halnt  prerionslj  pre- 
T^ing  among  French  mothen  of  lefusing  to  nntse  thdr 
own  infants,  and  that  the  recommendation  which  the  aaue 
book  contained  that  all  children  should  be  taught  a  trade 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  preservation  and  power  of 
self-support  of  great  numbers  of  the  emigrants  during  the 
French  Revointion.  Qreat  as  has  been  the  influence  of 
prose  fiction  in  various  ways,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  direct 
and  certain  instance  of  its  influence  upon  the  daily  life  and 
eondoct  of  laige  cUssea  ol  men.  Certainly  it  is  the  earliest 
of  Boch  inatanee^  mi  thu  makes  it  temarkable  in  the  hia- 
torx  of  literatarcb 

Such  are  the  principal  derelopmenta  of  fiction  during 
the  eentaiy;  but  it  is  remarkable  that,  varied  as  they 
wer^  and  excellent  as  was  some  of  the  work  to  which 
they  gave  rise.  Done  of  these  schools  wero  directly  very 
fertile  in  results  or  successors.  The  porjod  with  which 
ws  shall  next  have  to  deal,  that  from  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  death  of  Louis  XVIIL,  is  carioosly  bar- 
ren of  fiction  of  any  merit.  It  has  been  frankly  noticed 
by  French  writers  that  stnso  the  Middle  Ages  many  if  not 
most  of  thur  great  literary  developmenta  have  needed  the 
attmnlns  of  foreign  example  and  importation.  Thus,  in  part 
of  the  16th  century  the  influence  of  Italy  was  predominant 
^d  productive,  in  the  17th  that  of  Spain,  in  the  ISth  that 
of  England,  Less  powerful  during  the  thirty  years  of  war, 
English  influence  began  again  to  assert  itself  in  the  19th 
century.  Byroa  and  Shakespeare,  well  or  ill  understood, 
were  respnosible  for  much  of  the  development  on  the  poeti- 
cal side  of  the  romantic  movement.  But  their  influence 
was  as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  Scott  on  the  proso 
aide,  and  especially  on  the  side  of  prose  fiction.  Aa  jiet, 
however,  this  influence  was  remote.  The  result  of  its 
working  was  that  the  prose  romance  began  once  more  to 
be  written  in  the  later  days  of  the  Restoration,  with  the 
utonishing  success  which  in  the  course  of  the  last  half-cen- 
tury has  placed  the  French  novel  in  quantity  and  gr^neral 
excellence,  if  not  in  the  quality  of  a  few  chosen  examples, 
at  the  head  of  the  fictitious  literature  of  modern  Europe. 

1  ith  Ccnlwy  History. — It  is  not,  however,  in  any  of  the 
departments  of  ieUa  UUret  that  the  real  eminence  of  the 
18th  century  aa  a  time  of  literary  production  in  France 
eonsista.  Xn  ^  serious  l^undies  of  atndy  ita  accomplish- 
ments  were,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  remarkable,  uniting 
as  it  did  an  extraordinary  power  of  popular  and  literary 
flxpreasion  with  an  ardent  spirit  of  inquiry,  a  great  specular 
tive  ability,  and  even  a  far  more  considerable  amount  of 
IabDri9us  erudition  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  popu- 
lar and  rather  desultory  character  of  many  of  these  re- 
searches and  speculations  makes  it  somewhat  difileult  to 
arruge  them  in  an  orderiy  fashion  under  the  beodl  of 
■^nrate  departments  of  science.  Historical,  theological, 
mM^hyatcal,  physioal,  economical,  political,  and  moral 


speculations  ooufnse  thwuelTe*  eonttontly  In  the  nine 

author,  and  veiy  often  in  the  same  woA,  and  ai^  ^viijoD 
that  can  be  adopted  most  be  almost  of  neeessi^  in  many 
reepects  a  cross  division.  The  advafitages,  however,  of 
maintaining  some  sort  of  order  are  so  unmistakable  that 
we  shall  continue  ttf  observe  the  airangem^t  hithertO' 
adopted.  The  biitorioal  stodies  and  remits  of  the  16th 
century  specnlatioc  in  France  are  of  especial  and  pecu- 
liar Jmportance.  There  is  no  donbt  that  what  it  called 
the  science  of  history  dates  from  this  time,  and  though  the 
beginning  of  it  is  usually  assigned  to'  the  Italian  Vico,  its 
complete  indication  may  perhaps  with  equal  or  greater 
justice  be  claimed  by  the  Frenchman  Turgot.  Before 
Turgot,  however,  there  were  great  names  in  French  histori- 
cal writing,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  is  that  of 
Montesquieu  (1689-1755).  The  three  principal  works  d 
t^  great  writer  are  all  historical  and  at  the  same  time 
political  in  character,  bi  the  ZoUrea  PmoiMi  he  handled, 
with  wit  inferior  to  the  wit  of  no  other  writer  eren  in  that 
witty  age,  the  corruptions  and  dangers  of  contemporary 
morals  and  politics.  The  .liteiaiy  charm  of  this  book — th6 
plan  of  which  was  suggested  by  a  work  of  Dufresuy  (1648- 
1724),  a  comic  writer  not  destitute  of  merit — is  very  great, 
and  its  plan  was  so  popular  as  to  lead  to  a  thousand  imita- 
tions, of  which  all,  except  thoae  of  Voltaire  and  Goldsmith, 
only  bring  out  the  immense  enperiority  of  the  wiginaL  Few 
things  could  be  more  different  from  this  Uve^  and  popular 
book  than  Uonteaqnien'snext  work,  the  Gnaidtvrtt  htea^ 
denee  da  Somaint,  in  which  the  aams  acntesess  and  know- 
ledge of  hnman  nature  are  united  with  conaiderable  erudi- 
tion, and  with  a  weighty  though  perhaps  somewhat  grandilo- 
quent and  rhetorical  style.  His  third  and  greatest  work,  the 
Eeprit  dea  Loii,  is  again  diSerent  bolh  in  style  and  character. 
Its  defect  is  too  hasty  and  sweeping  generalization  on  facta 
insofhciently  collected  and  observed.  But  this  defect  is  aa 
nothing  as  compared  with  the  merits  of  its  fertility  in  ideas, 
its  splendid  breadth  of  view,  and  the  felicity  with  which 
the  author,  in  a  manner  nubiown  before  recoguizea  the 
laws  underlying  complicated  auemblages  of  fact  which  bed 
sp  to  that  time  been  considered  as  connected  only  by  the 
hazards  of  fate  or  by  arbitrary  causes.  The  atyla  of  this 
great  work  is  equal  to  its  substance  ;  less  light  than  that  of 
the  Letten,  less  rhetorical  than  that  of  the  Grandeur  det 
Eomaitu,  it  is  still  a  marvellous  union  of  dignity  and  wit. 
Around  Montesquieu,  partly  before  and  partly  after  him,  ia 
a  group  of  philosophical  or  at  least  systematic  historians,  of 
whom  the  chief  are  Dubos  (1670-1742),  BonUinvilliera 
(1653-1722).  and  Mably  (1709-1785).  Dubos,  whose 
chief  work  is  not  historical  but  {esthetic  (Riflexiom  tar  la 
PoUie  a  la  Peinture),  wxote  a  ao-called  Hittoirt  CriH^  dt 
VStahlisaaneat  de  la  Monarehie  Franeaue,  which  is  as  far  aa 
possible  from  being  in  the  modem  aense  critical,  inasmuch 
as,  in  thb  teeth  of  history,  and  in  order  tp  exalt  the  Tien 
£taf,  it  pretends  an  amicable  coalition  of  Franks  and  Gauls, 
and  not  an  irruption  by  the  former.  Boulainvilliers,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  the  rights  of  the  n'bbility  in  virtue 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  Frankish  conquest  Mably 
{Obienatioiu  fur  VHiatain  de  la  Ftaaee)  had  a  mnch  greater 
influeoce  than  either  of  these  writers,  and  a  dendedqr  mis. 
chievous  one,  especially  at  the  period  of  Uie  Bevclntion. 
He,  more  than  any  one  else,  is  responsible  for  the  ignorant 
and  childish  extolling  of  Greek  and  Roman  institutions, 
and  the  still  more  ignorant  depreciation  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  was  tor  a  time  characteristic  of  French  pohticiana. 
Montesquieu  was,  aa  ws  have  said,  followed  by  Turgot 
(1727-1781),  whose  writings  are  few  in  number,  and  not  re- 
markable for  B^le,  but  full  of  original  thought.  Turgot  in 
bia  turn  was  foUowed  by  Condorcet  (1743-1794).  wboee 
tandaney  ia  aomewhat  more  sodobgieal  than  directly  bii- 
torioaL  Towards  the  end  of  the  pmod,  tOQ,  a  conddaraUe 
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somber  of  pluloioplue»l  luBtori«  wen  writteD,  the  ostul 
oljeet  ol  midt  mi,  wder  cow  of  a  kind  of  illegoiy,  to 
ntirin  ud  atteck  Uie  ozbtiiig  imtitnUoiiB  and  gorenuneDt 
of  Francft.  The  Doat  famoiu  of  theea  wu  the  ffUhirt  dei 
I»de$,  DtHainalljr  written  hj  the  AbU  (17U-1796), 
bat  nally  tffe  joint  work  of  many  tnemben  of  the  Fhilosophe 
paity,  especialljr  Diderot,    Side  hj  side  with  thia  reallj  or 
nomuudly  philoaophical  whool  of  hiatory  there  ezUted 
another  end  leu  ambitioai  school,  wUch  contented  itself 
with  the  older  and  simpler  .view  of  the  aci'snce.    The  AbM 
de  Tertot  (1005-1780)  beloogt  almost  as  mncb  to  the  17th 
u  to  the  18th  eentnnr ;  bat  bis  principal  works,  especislly 
the  famons  HiMeire  da  Chtvalieri  d»  MaUe,  date  from  the 
later  period,  as  do  also  the  JtevolMioju  Somcuna.  Vertot 
is  above  all  things  h  literary  hiatorian.  and  the  well-known 
"  Moa  ai^  eet  fut,*  whether  trae  or  not,  certainly  ex- 
presses bia  system.    Of  the  same  school,  thoagh  far  more 
comprehenaire,  was  the  laboriona  RoUin  (1661-1741), 
whose  works  in  the  ori^al  or  translated  were  long  the 
diief  historical  manmdaof  Enrope;  In  the  same  class,  too, 
lar  aaparior  as  is  bia  literary  power,  must  be  ranked  the 
historical  works  erf  Voltaire.  Charltt  XII.,  Pierrt  U  Qrmd^ 
Ae.  A  rery  perfect  ezampla  of  the  historian  who  is  Utentiy 
'fiiat  of  all  is  supplied  by  Balhiire  (1735-179IX  whose 
XMiOion  en  SvuU  e»  1762  is  one  of  tha  little  mostcr- 
pieees  of  history,  while  his  larger  and  posthnmoos  work  on 
the  lost  days  of  the  Polish  ki^^m  exhibits  perhaps  some 
of  the  defects  of  thia  class  of  hiatoriana.    Lastly  must  be 
mentioned  the  memoirs  and  correspondence  of  the  period, 
Um  matariali  of  hiatoiy  if  not  hiatoiy  itsdt    The  centuiy 
waned  with  tba  moat  &moaa  of  aH  of  thes^  the  memoirs 
<d  tfaa  Doo  da  8t  Siron  (1678-1700).  an  extraordinary 
aeries  of  pictores  of  the  coort  of  Lonia  ZIT.'  and  the 
Begeney.  written  in  an  uueqnal  and  inoHTect  a^l^  but 
viu  aomething  of  the  irregalar  excellence  of  the  great'  16th 
oentory  writers,  and  moet-  atriking  in  the  aombre  bitterness 
of  ita  too&    ^e  snbaeqnent  end  lesa  remarkable  memoirs 
«t  tiw  century  are  ao  nnaferoua  that  it  is  almost  impoeaible 
to  aetaet  a-  few  for  reference,  and  altt^ether  impossible  to 
— tton  all    Of  those  bearing  on  public  history  the 
nanudn  of  De  Steal,  of  D'Argenaon,  of  Dados,  of  Weber, 
of  ICadane  de  Ganlis,  ti  lUeenTal,  of  Madame  Campan. 
may  petltapa  be  eeleeted  for  mention ;  of  those  bearing  on 
Utomiy  and  private  htatory,  the  memoirs  of  Madame 
d^inay,  and  the  innnmeiable  writings  having  reference  to 
Tdtaire  and  to  the  Philpeophe  party  generally.   Here,  too, 
may  be  mentioned  a  remariuble  claas  of  literatnre,  consisting 
of  purely  private  and  almost  confidential  letters,  which  were 
written  at  this  time  with  very  remarkable  literary  excellcnca 
As  apeoimena  may  be  selected  tboae  of  Mademoiselle  AtsatS 
(169S-17SSX  'wUch  are  models  of  easy  vaA  unaffected  ton- 
damw^  and  thoae  of  ICadamoiaelle  de  Leapinasse,  the  com- 
wmlon  of  Hadame  dn  DeflTand  aDdafterwarda  of  D'Alembert. 
lliaee  latter,  in  their  extraordinary  fervour  and  passion,  not 
netelyeontraat  strongly  with  the  generally  languid  and  frivo- 
lons  gaOant^  of  the  age.  bnt  alao  constituto  one  of  ita  moat 
ramarkable  literary  monuments.    It  has  been  said  of  them 
thatthey  "  bom  the  paper,"  and  the  expression  ia  not  exag- 
gerated.   While  the  imaginative  worka  of  the  period  were 
qnite  unable,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Manon  Leseaut 
and  the  NomeUe  EtUnM  to  express  depth  or  heat  of 
paauon,  theae  letters,  written  atraigh*  from  the  heart,  equal 
-aDythingtbatpoetornoTeliatbaseverelaborated.  Oflighter 
laUen  the  charming  correspondence  of  Diderot  with  Muem- 
oiaelleToland  deserves  special  mention.  ButUteeorreapond- 
enoa,  Uke  the  memoirs  of  this  century,  defies  jnatice  to  be 
done  to  it  in  anycnraoiy  or  limited  mention.    In  this  con- 
iiexionrhowever,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  works  of  the  time,  the  Ctnt/euit^,  Riveriet, 
and  iVameiMbffa  tPaa  SolUain  of  Rousseau.   In  these 


works,  e^ecially  In  tha  C«f^a»unu,  tltata  k  not  merely 
axhiMtad  panioD  as  fervid  tlwogli  petii^  Iih  wiriftetrf 
tlUU)  that  of  Hadam<Hselle  de  Lenn&asaa^ — ihara  amaar  ia 

them  two  literary  charaetoruttcs  which,  if  not  entirely  noi^ 
(no  literary  characteristic  is  ever  entirely  novel),  were  for 
the  fint  time  bronf^t  out  deliberately  by  powers  of  the  first 
order,  were  for  the  first  time  made  tfae|mainBpring  of  literary 
interest,  and  thereby  set  an  example  whicli  for  mora  than  a 
century  has  been  persistently  followed,  and  which  haa  pro- 
duced some  of  the  finest  reeulte  of  modem  literatura  Hie 
first  of  theaa  vaa  the  elaboiato  and  miqiBriag  aoalym  and 
display  of  the  motive^  tha  weaknenea,  vai  the  faniugs  of 
individual  character.  'Hiia  procoss.  whidi  Bomsaao  nn- 
fltncbingly  performed  on  himself,  boa  been  followed  nauliy 
in  respect  to  fictitious  characters  by  his  snccesaors.  Up  to 
his  time  character-handling  had  been  mainly  abandoned  to 
the  dramatist,  the  aatiriat,  the  historian,  the  moralist,  and 
the  preacher,  whoso  pnrposes  led  them  to  nse  bright  or  dark 
colours,  bold  outlines,  and  strongly  contrasted  lighte  and 
ahadea  Ronsaeau  set  the  example  of  drawing  a  character 
in  all  its  complexity,  of  ahowiog  the  miztnre  of  meanness 
and  nobleneas,  and  tiie  Intricate  proeeseea  which  lend  to  the 
commisaioa  of  acts  the  almploat  in  appearance.  The  other 
novelty  was  the  feeling  for  natural  beauty  and  the  elaborate 
deecription  of  it,  the  credit  of  which  latter  must,  it  has  been 
agreed  by  all  impartial  critics,  bo  aaaigned  nther  to  Bonssean 
than  to  any  other  writer.  Hii  influence  in  this  direction 
was,  however,  soon  taken  np  and  continued  by  Bemardin  de 
St  Pierre,  some  of  whose  works  have  been  iUrcady  alluded 
to.  In  sentiment  aa  well  aa  in  literary  histot?  Bemardin 
de  St  nerre  is  the  connecting  link  between  Ronaaean  and 
Chateaubriand,  and  tlins  oconpiea  a  poaition  of  considerable 
interest  In  particnlar  tha  author  of  Paul  et  Fuytaw  set 
himself  to  develop  the  axampla  of  daaeription  wlueh 
Rousseau  had  aet,  and  hia  wurd-palntings,  though  lesi 
pbworfnl  than  those  of  hia  modal,  are  more  abundool^  mora 
elaborate,  and  animated  by  a  more  amiable  aturit 

ISlh  Century  Pkilotophjf. — Tho  Anglomania  which  dis- 
tinguished the  time  wns  nowhere  more  strtmsly  ibown  than 
in  the  cast  and  direction  of  ito  jAUoaophical  apeeulationa 
Aa  HfHitosqnien  and  Voltaire  had  imported  into  France  a 
vivid  thaoretioal  admiration  for  the  British  coostitutioo 
and  for  British  theories  in  polities,  ao  Voltmra,  Diderot,  and 
a  crowd  of  others  popularized  and  continoed  in  France  the 
philoeophicel  ideas  of  Uobbos  and  Lodie  and  even  Betkeley, 
the  theological  idena  of  Bollngbroke,  Shaftesbury,  and  tlie 
English  deists^  and  the  phyaieal  discoveries  of  Kowten. 
D^cartes.  Frenchman  and  genius  as  he  was,  and  thongfa 
liif  prir)ciples  in  physics  and  philosophy  were  long  clnng  to 
in  the  schools,  was  completely  abandoned  by  the  more 
adventuroua  and  progressive  spirits.  At  no  time  iodecd, 
owing  to  tiie  confusion  of  thought  and  purpose  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  was  the  word  phuoa^ihy  naad  with 
greater  looseness  than  at  thia  time.  Uung  it  aa  we  have 
hitherto  used  it  in  the  senro  of  metaphysics,  the  majority 
of  the  Philosophes  have  very  little  claim  to  their  title. 
They  were  sU  more  or  less  partisans  of  materialism,  but  few 
of  them  were  contented  with  ar(H<.ing  materialism  out  oa 
pyrely  philosophical  groands,  or  with  purely  philosophical 
applications,  They  usually  basied  themselves  with  dcdne- 
ing  it  from  physical  considerationa,  and  with  applying  it  to 
ethical  and  theological  conclnsiooa.  There  were  some 
who'  manifested,  however,  an  aptitoda  for  purely  philo- 
sopliical  argument,  and  one  who  oonfinad  liimself  atrietly 
thereto.  Among  the  former  tha  moat  lamarke'  la  are  I* 
Mettrie  (1709-1751)  and  Diderot.  La  Mettrie  In  liis 
works  1/ Homme  iiadiint,  VBtmm*  Phute,  applied  a 
lively  and  vigorous  imagination,  a  considerable  faiuilianty 
with  physics  and  medicine,  and  a  brilliant  but  unequal  style 
to  the  task  of  advocating  materialistic  ideas  on  the  constilu- 
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/m  AveuffUi,  Prommade  tlim  Scepti^  Feiutet  Fhilo- 
topUquei,  £e.,  exhibited  a  good  acqaaintSDee  with  phiU>- 
Ktpbieal  history  and  opimon,  and  gave  sign  in  Uiia  dirwtion, 
u  in  ao  man;  others,  of  a  £ar-reaebtng  inteUacL  As  in 
w&oat  all  hia  works,  however,  the  nine  of  the  thongbt  is 
isctniMly  ntuqnal,  while  diffsnnt  pieeei^  alwaya  written 
in  Uie  hottest  hasten  and  never  duly  matored  or  conected, 
neaent  but  few  spedmans  of  fiobbed  and  polished  writing. 
Bonnet  (1724-1793),  a  Swiss  of  Oenavo,  wiota  a  large 
naniber  of  worics,  many  of  whidi  are  parely  scientific. 
Otherd,  however,  ere  more  psychological,  and  these,  though 
advocating  the  materialistio  pbiloeopliy  genenlly  in 
vogue  were  remarkable  for  uniting  mnteH^sm  with  on 
honect  adherence  to  Christianity.  The  half  mystical 
writer,  Bt  Martin,  olso  deserves  notice.  But  tlte  French 
OtittillBO.  metaphysician  of  tlie  century  is  undoubtedly  Condillao 
(1714-1780),  almost  the  only  writer  of  the  time  in  Franca 
who  aiueeeded  in  keeping  strictly  to  philosophy  without 
attempting  to  pursue  his  system  to  its  results  in  ethics, 
jx^ttics,  and  theutogy  ;  still  more  without  desiring  to  antt* 
cipate  such  results,  and  to  discuaa  the  application  of  a  philo- 
sophy before  the  ^bilusophy  was  itself  estaUiahed.  In  the 
I'raiti  dea  SenKttiant,  the  £sKti  tur  rOrigine  de»  ConnaU- 
mmee$  Ilnmaities,  and  otliei  works  Condilluc  elaborated  oiid 
oontinued  the  imperfect  sensationalism  of  Locke.  As  liia 
philoso^icol  view,  though  perhtqw  more  restricted,  was  far 
more  diiect,  oonseoattve,  and  oncompromtaing  than  that  of 
tba  Englishman,  so  hia  style  greatly  exceeded  Locke's  in 
olaamen  and  eleganc&  It  cannot  pretend  to  vie  with  the 
beauty  and  &rtatio  suitability  of  the  styles  of  Descartes  and 
^ebranehe,  nor  with  that  of  Condilloc^  elder  contem- 
porary Berkeley.  But  for  all  that,  it  is  a  good  modium  of 
pbtlosophical  expression,  and  its  literary  character  did  not  a 
lit«te  to  assist  the  diffusiou  of  tlie  principles  of  materialism. 

i9tA  Century  Theology. — To  devote  a  section  to  tlia 
Ittstury  of  the^theolo^cal  literatnte  of  the  18th  century  in 
Fnace  may  aeon  aomtbing  of  a  contradiction ;  fur,  indeed, 
all  or  moat  of  each  litemtum  waa  anti-tlieologicaL  The 
■oagnificAit  list  of  names  n-hieli  the  ehntcE  ludbeen  able  to 
daim  on  her  side  in  the  I7th  oentuiy  was  exbaosted  before 
the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  18th  with  llasstllon, 
and  none  come  to  fill  their  pUce.  Very  rarely  has  ortho- 
doxy been  so  badly  dsfended  as  at  this  time.  The  literary 
championship  of  the  churdi  was  enliroly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  of  a  few  disreputable'  literary  free-lances 
like  Fniron  (1713-1776)  and  Dosfontaines.  The  JeauiU 
were  learned  enongb,  and  their  principal  journal,  that  of 
Tr^vonz,  was  eondneted  with  mndi  vigour  and  a  great  deal 
<tf  eraditioQ.  But  they  were  in  the  first  place  ducrcdited 
ty  the  moral  taiut  which  has  always  hnng  over  Jesuitism, 
and  in  the  second  plaee  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Jansen- 
ists  and  the  Protestanbs  which  were  ottributed  to  thetr 
influence.  No  single  name  or  work  on  tlie  orthodox  side 
has  preserved  the  least  reputation ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  names  of  F6re  Konotto  and  seveml  of  hts  fcUows 
have  been  enshrined  unenviably  in  the  impertslmbto  ridicule 
of  Voltaire,  one  only  of  wiiose  adversaries,  Gu6n»ie  (1717- 
1803),  waa  able  to  meet  him  at  something  like  hia  own 
wsapoDL  At  the  same  tim^  while  religion  and  the  church 
WMe  never  ao  badly  off  for  defenders,  they  had  never  been, 
and  have  never  been,  so  desperately  in  need  of  defence. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  church  was  tn  scauilalous  con- 
trast with  the  need  and  bankruptcy  of  the  state.  The  lives 
of  too  many  of  its  ministers  were  in  more  scandalous  con- 
trast atill  with  its  doctrines  and  precepts;  while  its  poli- 
tical ascendency,  and  the  use  made  of  it,  were^fclt  to  be, 
Jiot  merely  unjust  and  improper  in  themselves,  but  an 
•Imost  inanperable  barrim  to  social  and  political  refornt. 
tHaaniiiilo  a  spirit  ot  hoatiltty  liad  long  boon  growing  up. 


not  merely  to  the  olinrch,  but  to  Christianity  and  nlli|^ 
^todf,  whifih  was  nt^  entirely  due  to  ecclesiastical  cormp* 
nooB.  The  Benaiasanee  by  its  pngantsm,  the  Reformation 
b^  its  latitndinarian  de^relopments,  and  tbe  growth  of 
moden  science  by  its  materialistic  tendencies,  had  oil  con> 
tributed  to  tbia  anti-thcolo^cal  movement.  Even  in  tha 
rdga  of  Lonia  XIV.  there  waa  a  conaidefable  aehool  of  free* 
tiiinketaattheFreiiGlicour^aiidwlien  the  nttnint  c^tlmt 
monarch's  devotion  was  removed  the  number  became 
largely  increased,  especially  as  the  study  of  the  writings  <A 
the  Eisgliah  deists  came  to  strengthen  the  tendency.  It  has 
never  been  at  all  accurately  decided  how  far  wmt  may  be 
called  the  scofBng  school  of  Voltaire  represents  a  direct  re-Teltalre 
vult  agaioBt  Christianity,  and  bow  far  it  was  merely  a  kind  i*'>"ol<Wt 
of  guerilla  wvrfdro  against  the  clergy.  It  u  positively  cer- 
tain tliat  Voltaire  was  not  an  atheist,  and  that  be  did  not 
approve  of  atheism.  But  for  hia  aggressive  and  reforming 
tendecctea  he  might  very  likely  have  confined  himself  to 
tlia  colouriess  and  speculative  deism  of  Bolmgbroke  and 
Shafteabnry.  As  it  wos,  however,  he  went  farther,  and  bis 
Dietimnairt  PhUoiophique,  which  is  typical  of  a  vast 
amonnt  of  contemporary  and  subsequent  literature,  consista 
of  a  heterogeneous  osseoibbge  of  articles  directed  against 
various  points  of  dogma  and  ritual  and  various  characteris- 
tics of  the  sacred  tocords.  From  the  literary  point  of  view, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  chaiacteristic  of  all  Voltaire's  works, 
tliongh  it  is  perhaps  ikA  entirely  his.  The  desultory  - 
anrangement,  the  light  and  lively  style^  this  extensive  but 
not  always  too  accurate  eradition,  and  tba  sonewbat  cap- 
ttaurfaudqQibblingobjections,areinten8eIyVulteirian.  Bot* 
there  is  little  seriousness  about  it,  and  certainly  no  kind  of 
rancorous  or  deep-seated  hostility.  With  many,  however,  '  '  - 
of  Voltaire's  pupils  and  younger  contemporaries  the  case 
was  altered.  They  were  distinctivety  atheists  and  anti- 
supernotnralists.  Tlte  athetam  of  Diderot,  nnquestiouably 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  has  been  keenly  debated;  but  in 
the  coee  of  Damilavill^  Naigeoo,  Holbocb,  and  others 
there  is  do  room  ftv  doubt  By  these  peraou  a  great  mass 
of  atlieistie  and  anti-Cfariatian  Uteiatore  was  ctxnpoaed  and 
set  t&OBA.  The  duuBctaristie  vorit  of  this  aduxd,  its  ha\ 
word  indeed,  is  the  famolB  J^ftHmt  de  ta  Utatwrtt  attribotedThe  ~ 
to  Holbach  (1723-1780),  but  known  to  b^  in  part 
least,  tiie  work  of  Dklerot.  In  this  remarkable  work,  whu^ 
cops  the  climax  of  the  metaphysioat  materialism  or  rather 
nihilism  of  the  century,  the  atheistic  position  is  clearly  put. 
It  made  on  immense  sensation ;  and  it  so  fluttered  not 
merely  the  orthodox  but  the  more  moderate  free-thinkers, 
that  Frederick  of  I^ussia  and  VoUaire,  perliaps  the  most 
aingolar  pair  of  def  endcta  that  orthodoxy  ever  had,  actually 
set  themsdvaa  to  refute  it  The  extreme  unpopularity  and 
startling  natnre  of  its  tenets,  which  we  do  not  here  judge, 
have  been  wtmt  to  reflect  themselves  in  the  criticisms  paaaed 
on  it  merely  as  a  book.  Viewed  in  this  light,  without  pre- 
judice either  way,  it  must  be  pronounced  nndeserving  of 
much  of  this  iinfavourable  criticism.  Its  style  and  argo- 
ment  are  very  unequal,  as  books  written  in  collaboration  are 
apt  to  be,  and  espedalty  books  in  which  Didero^  the  paragon 
of  inequality,  had  a  hand.  But  there  is  on  the  whole  a 
great  consistency  and  even  rigour  in  tha  argument;  there 
i*  an  almost  entire  obsemM  af  the  baterogeneDnsasaemblaga 
of  anecdotes,  jokea  good  and  1)ad,Bcrqia  of  accurate  orinao- 
curate  physical  science,  and  other  incongruous  matter  witJi 
which  the  Fhilosopbea  were  wont  to  stuff  their  works; 
and  losfly,  there  is  in  the  best  passages  a  kind  of  sombre 
grandeur  which  recalls  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of 
Lucretius.  It  is  perhaps  well  to  repeat,  in  the  case  of  so 
notorious  a  biAk,  that  this  criticism  is  of  a  purely  literary  . 
and  formal  character;  but  there  is  little  duubt  that  Uie 
literary  merits  of  the  work  constderably  aaiisted  its  didactic 
inflacnceh   Aa  tha  Rerohition  approadiailt  and  the  Tictoiy 
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ct  the  Fhilos(^be  part;  was  declared,  there  appeared  for  a 
brief  space  a  group  «  ^ioal  and  accomphshed  phraB»- 
makers  presenting  some  sitnilaritj  to  that  of  which  a 
hondred  years  before  St  Erreoio&d  ves  the  most  pronii- 
.Ctentftort  Dent  figure.  The  chief  of  thiagroapwereChamfort  (17'.7- 
KwdL  1794)  OB  the  republican  side,  and  Rivarol  (175:^-1801)  on 
that  of  the  rDycIisls.  LILq  the  older  writer  to  whom  we 
have  compared  them,  nciLbcr  can  be  said  to  hare  prodnced 
Bay  000  work  of  cmiocnca,  and  in  thb  thoj  stand  distio- 
goisbed  from  morallits  lilie  La  Kochefoucaald.  The  float- 
log  sayings,  however,  which  ava  attributed  to  tbem,  or 
which  oxnr  here  and  there  in  their  miBCollaneous  work, 
yield  in  do  respect  to  those  of  the  moat  famous  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  wit  and  a  cartun  bind  of  wisdom,  thonj^  they 
an  freqnantly  mora  personal  than  aphoristic 

18/A  Century  Moralittt  <uul  iWAuMM— Kot  Iho  least 
part,  faowmr,  of  the  enei^  of  the  period  m  thought  and 
writing  was  devotod  to  qnestions  of  a  directly  moral  and 
|political  kind.  The  grave  social  and  eeonomical  evils  nnder 
-wliich  Fiance  laboured  made  tbis  doTotion  almost  inevitable; 
and  though  we  have  already  noticed  andw  the  head  of  his. 
Vxf  a  certain  nnmlMr  nf  works  written  nnder  thb  inapi* 
nuov,  a  still  larger  proportion  remains  to  be  mentioned — 
moral,  political,  and  economtcaJ  works  having  had,  from 
the  time  of  Aiiatotle  downwards,  sufficient  connexion  to 
be  treated  together.  With  regard  to  morahty  proper  the 
favourite  doctrioe  of  the  century  was  what  is  conunfinly 
called  the  selfish  theory,  the  only  one  indeed  which  was  soit- 
*  to  the  sensationuiam  of  CondilUo  and  the  materialism 
of  HdbaeK  Tlia  pattern  book  of  this  doctrhia  was  the  -De 
■SliUliii.  tEspiH  of  UaWMos  {1715-1771),  the  most  amoung  book 
puhaps  which  ever  pie  tended  to  us  title  of  a  solMnn  philo- 
lophim  ireatisa,  There  ia  some  anakoy  between  the  prin- 
ciples of  th»  work  and  those  of  the  Sytthtu  de  la  Jfaixre. 
With  the  inconsistency — some  would  eay  with  the  question- 
able htHlesty — which  distinguished  the  more  famous  mem- 
bers of  theFhilos(^be  party  when  their  disciples  spoke  with 
what  they  comidered  impmdent  outspokeuneaSj  Yoltoire 
and  even  Diderot  attacked  Helvdtins  as  the  former  after 
wards  attacked  Holbach.  Both  were  gnilty  of  disregard' 
ing  the  curious  cant  of  noble  sentiment  whidi  was  so 
dear  to  the  18th  century,  and  with  the  tenadous  steadiness 
of  traditional  criticism  it  has  been  nsoal  to  speak  slightingly 
of  Helvetius  ever  since.  The  truth  is  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  general  valne  of  Di  fSaprit^  It  is  full  of  acuteness, 
though  tliat  aonteness  Is  as  desoltory  and  dugmnted  as  its 
■tylsL  As  Helvetius  be  takea  as  the  representative 
authw  of  the  cynical  scbool,  so  periiaps  Thomas  (1732- 
1795)  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  votaries  of  noble 
sentiment  to  whom  we  have  also  alluded.  The  works  of 
Thomas  chiefly  took  the  form  of  academic  Hoffts  or  formal 
panegyrics^  and  they  have  all  the  defects,  both  in  manner 
and  substance,  which  are  associated  with  that  style.  They 
wert^  however,  useful  in  their  wayj  as  counteracting  the 
prevailing  cynicism,  and  have  some  literary  importance,  as 
being  perhaps  the  least  dead  of  an  enormous  moss  of  similar 
literatnre  which  was  composed  at  the  time.  Of  yet  a  third 
school,  conasponding  in  form  to  La  Rochefoacanld  and  La 
Bmy&rc^  and  possessed  of  some  of  the  antique  vigour  of 
VtamH  preceding  centuries,  was  Vauven&rgues  (1715-1747),  This 
sqpM  writer,  who  died  very  young,  has  produced  maxims  and 
reflezions  of  considerable  mental  force  and  literary  finish. 
From  Tidtaire  downwards  it  haa  been  nsoal  to  ennpare  him 
with  FueaL  from  whom  ha  is  cbiefl^r  distinguished  by  a 
atriking  but  somewhat  empty  stoicism.  Between  the 
mt»ra1uts,  of  whom  we  have  taken  these  three  as  examples, 
and  the  politicians  may  bfr  placed  Rousseau,  who  in  his 
novels  and  miscellaneous  works  is  of  the  fint'clasa,  in  his 
famous  Contrca  Sociql  of  the  second.  The  characteristics 
of  Ronsaean  are  too  well  known  to  need  lengthy  deseriptian. 


Hia  discontent  with  the  astaUiahed  aoolal  ovtlar  and  amag»> 
menta  of  the  worid  led  him,  oo  the  one  hand,  to  advoeida 
alterations  in  individual  morality,  such  ao  the  i^huHtwHi^ 
of  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  civilization,  and  the  return 
to  a  simpler  and  less  complicated  manner  (rf living;  on  the 
other  to  devebp  and  urge  theories  tespeoting  the  con^tn- 
tion  of  the  body  politic,  which,  if  not  altogether  novel  ia 
their  nature,  were  made  so  by  the  force  of  their  atotcttint 
and  the  literary  beauties  of  its  form.  Rousseau  s  work  ucs 
continued  on  the  moral  and  Uteiaiy  rather  than  the  political 
side  by  Bemardin  de  Sfunt  Pierre.  Of  direct  and  ".vowed 
political  writings  then  were  few  daring  the  eentuiy,  end 
Dons  of  anything  like  the  importance  of  the  CorUrat  Social, 
theoretical  acceptance  of  the  established  French  constitution 
beinf[  a  point  of  neeesuty  with  aU  Frandiman.  KaTertba- 
Irss  It  may  be  said  that  umciat  the  whole  of  thevolnminoai 
writina  of  the  FhQosophes,  even  of  thoaa  wbo^  IQw  T<dti^ 
were  alnceraly  aristocratic  and  mooarehio  in  predilsGUoii, 
were  of  more  or  less  veiled  political  significance.  There 
was  one  bnmch  of  political  writing,  moreover,  which  could 
be  indulged  in.  without  much  fear  The  form  of  govern- 
ment  was  sacred,  but  the  conduct  of  government  could  be 
discussed  without  much  danger,  for,  whatever  might  be  the 
divine  rights  of  the  best  of  princes,  his  intentions  might 
always  be  fmstmted  by  wicked  or  incapable  ministem  and 
oflicials.  Political  econoi^y,  therefore,  and  administrative 
theories,  received  much  attention.  The  earliest  writor  ti 
eminence  on  these  subjects  was  the  great  etKineer  Vauban 
(1633-1707),  whose  OinveUi  and  DimMo^  exhibit  both 
great  abiU^  and  axtanaive  obaervation.  A.  mora  ato^sa 
economiat  of  the  aama  tima  was  tha  Abbi  da  St  Fiena 
{16S8-1743),  not  to  be  cimfounded  widi  the  anthor  of  Pttd 
tt  Yirgiaie.  Soon  tuoUtieal  oooowny  in  fha  faanda  of 
Quesnay  (1601-1774)  took  a  regular  form,  and  towards  the 
middle  oC  the  century  a  great  number  of  works  on  queatioBS 
connected  with  it,  especially  that  of  free^tade  in  civd,  on 
which  the  Abbd  Galiani  (1728-1787),  Morellet,  and  above 
all  Turgot,  distinguished  themselves.  Of  writers  on  1^ 
subjects  and  of  the  l^al  profession,  the  century,  though  not 
less  fertile  than  in  other  directions,  produced  few  or  none 
of  any  great  importance  from  the  Itterary  point  of  view. 
The  chief  name  which  in  tbis  connexion  is  known  is  that  of 
Chancellor  d'Aguesseao  (1668-1751),  at  the  beginning  of 
tho  century,  on  estimable  writer  of  Uie  Fort  Royal  school 
who  took  the  orthodox  side  in  the  great  disputes  of  the 
time,  but  failed  to  dimlay  any  great  ability  uerein.  He 
wo^  as  became  his  profession,  more  remaikebla  as  an  ontor 
than  a  writer,  aad  his  works  contain  Talnable  tcsUmoaiei 
to  the  specially  perturbed  and  onqaiet  con^on  of  his 
century — a  disquiet  which  is  perhaps  also  its  chief  liteiaiy 
i)otft  Tbers  were  other  French  magistrates,  such  as  Mon- 
tesquieu, H^nanlt  (1685-1770),  Des  Brosaes  (1706-1773). 
and  others,  who  msde  considerable  mark  in  literature;  botit 
was  nsoally  (except  in  the  case  of  Montesquieu)  in  oubjecta 
not  even  indirectly  connected  with  their  profession.  The 
bench  and  bar  of  France  were  indeed  at  tbis  time  almost 
as  full  of  abuses  as  the  other  departments  of  state;  and 
though  the  parliaments,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  would 
occasionally  withstand  a  corrupt  ministzy,  it  was  mtuk 
more  in  the  interest  of  their  own  [Hiril^|w  than  «l  the 
community.   The  Eaprit  da  Loit  stands  wone, 

18(A  Centurjf  Cnticitat  and  Fertadteal  ZtienSm^—^t 
have  said  that  literary  eriti<4Bm  amimes  la  tUa  centBcy  a 
snffictent^mpOTtaDee  toba  treated  nndw  a  a^aratoluBdhi^ 
Contributions  wets  made  to  it  of  many  difiarent  kiab  and 
from  many  different  points  of  view.  Feriodical  litetatoi^ 
the  chief  stimulna  to  ita  production,  began  more  and  more 
to  oomointo  favour.  Even  in  the  17th  centuiythe/wnuf 
detSavttKUfHtiibJiKXaXJburnal  (f«  Tr^tmLs,  and  other  pnbS- 
ejxtizza  had  set  the  examnle  of  different^inda  of  \L  Jw/t 
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before  the  Revolutioa  the  GmeUe  de  Franet  was  ia  the 
hands  of  Suard,  a  mto  who  «u  notUng  if  wit  r  lit«ai7 
«rttic  Ferbaps,  b(>w«Ter,  the  most  remarkable  coatribntiott 
ot  tiia  esntary  to  entioiBm  of  the  periodical  kind  was  the 
Orimm.  Fer^ltta  de  Gnmm,  a  cirenlar  aaat  for  many  years  by  the 
comrade  of  Diderot  t&d  Bouaseaa  to  the  jQennan  courls, 
end  eontftining  a  compU  j^ndu  of  the  ways  and  works  ot 
Fans,  literacy  and  artistic  as  well  as  social  These  Leaves 
Dot  only  include  much  excellent  literary  criticism  by 
Didarot,  but  also  gare  occasioo  to  the  incomparable  taloRi 
or  acconnts  of  the  exhibition  of  pictures  from  the  same 
hand,  essays  which  founded  the  art  of  picture  criticism, 
ubA  whitdi  have  haidly  been  anrpasssd  unca  Tbb  priie 
eompetitioDa  of  die  Academy  were  also  s  coDstderaUe  stim- 
ulus to  literary  criticism,  though  the  prevailing  taste .  in 
such  emnpositioss  rather  iscUa^  to  elegant  themes  than  to 
cveful  studies  or  analyses.  larger  works  on  the  arUi  ir. 
general  or  on  special  divisions  of  them  were  not  wanting, 
as,  for  ihstoDce,  that  of  Duboa  before  alluded  to.  and  those 
of.  the  Phn  Boabuura,  the 'Abb^  Trublet,  and  the  AbbA 
Terrasson,  the  Eitai  tur  la  Peinture  of  Diderot,  and  otiien. 
Critically  annotated  editions  of  the  great  French  writers 
also  came  into  fashion,  and  a'ere  no  longer  written  by  msre 
padaata.  Of  them  Voltaire^  edition  of  Comeille  was  the 
most  TBmarknbla,  and  his  annotations,  nnited  separately 
under  the  title  of  Commentaire  lur  CorneUU,  form  not  tho 
least  important  portira  of  his  works.  Even  older  writers, 
looked  down  upon  though  they  were  by  the  general  tute 
of  the  day,  received  a  share  of  this  critical  interest.  In  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  century  Lenglet-Dufresnoy  and  La 
Monnoye  devoted  tbeir  attention  to  R&belais,  Regoier, 
YiUon,  Marot,  and  others.  Barbazan  (169&-1774)  and  Le 
Qfsnd  d'Aossy  (1737-1800)  gathered  and  brought  into 
notice  the  long  sciUtered  and  unknown  rather  than  neglected 
&Uiatix  of  the  Uiddle  Ages.  £Ten  the  chansons  de  gestea 
attracted  tho  notice  of  the  Comte  de  Caylos  (1693-1765) 
and  the  Comte  de  Treesaa  (1705-1785).  The  latter,  in  his 
BiUioUii^  da  Romans,  worked  up  a  large  nnmber  of  .the 
old  epics  into  a  form  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  century.  In 
his  bands  they  became  lively  tales  of  tha  kind  soited  to 
readers  of  Voltaire  and  CribiUon.  But  in  this  travestied 
form  they  had  considerable  ioSaence  both  in  France  and 
abroad — Wieland,  for  instance  writing  his  Oheron  merely 
from  a  knowledge,  and  very  soon  after  the  appearance,  of 
Traasanli  version  of  Hvon  dt  Bordeaux.  By  these  publico- 
tuiaa  attenfioD  was  at  least  called  to  taslj  French  literature, 
and  when  it  had  been  once  called,  a  more  serious  and  ap- 
predative  study  became  merel;r  ft  matter  of  t!m&  The 
atyle  of  much  of  the  literary  criticism  of  the  close  of  this 
period  was  indeed  deplorable  enongK  L&harpe  (1739- 
1803),  who  thougli  a  little  later  in  time  as  to  most  of  hia 
cnUcal  productions  ia  perhaps  its  most  representative  figure, 
shows  criticism  in  one  of  its  worst  forms.  He  baa  all  the 
defects  of,  Malherbe  and  Boilean,  with  few  of  their  menta 
and  none  of  their  excuses.  The  critic  specially  abhorred 
hy  Sterne,  who  lodced  only  at  the  atop-watch,  was  a  kind  of 
pn^hecy  of  Laharpe;  but  such  a  writer  is  a  natural 
enough  expreeuon  of  en  expiring  principle.  The  year  after 
the  ^th  of  Laharpe  Saiote-Beuve  was  bom. 

18(A  Centvry  SavatUt. — In  science  and  general  erouitioB 
the  18th  centoiy  in  France  was  at  first  much  occupied  with 
the  mathematical  studies  for  which  the  French  genius  is  so 
pecnliody  adapted,  which  the  great  discoveries  of  Descartes 
had  made  pcesible  and  popular,  and  which  those  of  his 
mppluiter  Newtcm  only  made  more  popular  atilL  Vol- 
taira  took  to  hinueU  tiw  endit  whiiA  he  luely  deaems 
of  fint  inbodneibg  the  Newtonian  qrstem  into  ^aDec^  and 
ft  was  soon  wideljr  popular — even  ladiea  devoting  Utem- 
advea  to  the  exposition  of  mathematical  aubjects,  as  in  tho 
<*■»  (tf  tho  MaxqniM  da  Chitelefc   Uany  of  tha  snatM 


mathematicians  of  die  age,  such  as  De  lloivie  and  Laplace, 
wwe  French  by  birth,  while  others  like  Euler  belonged  to 
French-4>peakiug  races,  and  wrote  in  French.  The  pbyueal 
sciences  were  also  ardently  eultivated,  the  impulse  to  them 
being  ^ven  parUy  by  the  general^  materialistic  Unimj 
of  the  age,  pmly  by  the  Newtonian  j^ystem,  and  partly  ahio 
by  the  extended  knowledge  of  the  worid  provided  by  the 
circumn»vigatory  voyage  of  Bougainville  (1729-1811),  and 
other  travels.  Maopertuis  (169^  1 7S9)  and  La  Condamino 
(1701-1774)  made  long  joomeye  for  scientific  purposes,  and 
duly  recorded  their  experiences.  The  former,  a  mathema- 
tician and  physicist  of  some  ability  but  more  o^ty,  ig 
chiefly  known  to  literatun  hf  the  ridicule  of  Voltaue  in  the 
Diatriiu  du  Docieur  AiaJtia.  D'&lembert  (1713-1783),  a 
great  mathematician  and  a  writer  of  consideiable  thoi^^ 
rather  academic  excellence,  is  principdly  known  from  hia 
coouexion  with  and  introduction  to  the  JSiugdopSdie,  of 
which  more  presently.  -  Chemistry  was  also  asaidnoaa^ 
cultivated,  tho  Baron  d'Bolbach,  amohg  others,  being  a  de- 
votee thereof,  and  helping  to  iidvance  the  science  to  the 
point  where,  at  the  coocluqion  of  the  century,  it  was  illtts- 
trated  by  BarthoUet  and  Lavoisier  During  all  this  devo- 
tion to  science  in  its  modem  acceptation,  the  older  and 
more  literary  forms  of  eradition.  were  not  oeKlected, 
especially  by  the  illnstriona  Benedictines  of  the  abb^  of 
St  &Iaur.  CaUnet  (1672-1757),  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  Dietionary  the  BiUe,  belonged  to  this  order,  and 
to  them  also  (in  particular  to  Dom  Rivet)  was  dne  the 
beginning  of  tbe  immense  Hittoire  LUliixiire  de  Id  F}vwe, 
a  work  interrapted  by  the  Revolntion  and  long  suspended, 
but  for  the  last  ijuarter  of  a  century  diligently  continued. 
Of  lesa  orthodox  names  distinguished  for  eradition,  Fr^rfet 
(1688-1749),  Bocretaiy  of  the  Academy,  is  perhaps  tike  moat 
remarkable  But  in  tbe  conuderation  of  the  adence  and 
la^miffg  in  tlie  18th  century  from  a  literary  p<rint  ei  viev, 
there  is  one  name  and  one  bw>k  which  require  particular  and, 
in  the  ease  of  the  bf^k,  somewhat  extended  mention.  The 
man  is  Buffon  (1747-1780),  the  book  tbe  Enti/clopedie.  TheBnfflMk 
immense  Jfattiral  Hutary  of  BuSon,  though  not  entirely  his 
own,  is  a  remarkable  monument  of  the  union  of  scientific 
tastes  with  literary  ability.  As  has  happened  in  many  simi- 
lar instances,  there  is  in  parts  more  literature  than  science 
to  be  found  in  it;  and  from  tite' point  of  view  of  the  latter. 
BuSbn  was  bt  too  eanlesa  in  observation  and  for  too  Kdie^ 
ous  of  perfection  of  atyle  end  grandiosity  of  view.  The 
atyle  of  Bnffon  has  aometimes  been  mode  tiie  subject  of  the 
big^eat  tnlogy,  and  it  is  at  ita  best  admirable ;  but  one  atill 
feels  in  it  the  fault  of  all  serious  French  prose  in  this  cen- 
tury before  Rousseau, — the  presence,  that  is  to  aay,  of  an 
artificial  spirit  rather  than  of  natural  variety  and  power.  The 
Encydopidie,  unquestionably  on  the  whole  the  most  import-  Tbe  Bin^ 
ant  French  litersjy  prodnction  of  the  century,  if  we  except  (^toP"*^ 
the  works  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  was  conductad  for  a 
time  by  Diderot  and  D'Alembert,  afterwards  by  Diderot 
alone  It  numbered  among  its  contribntora  almost  every 
Frenchman  of  eminence  in  letteia.  It  ia  <^ten  spoken  of  ca 
if,  under  the  guise  of  an  enqrelopaedia,  it  had  been  merely 
a  flaitlayer  a^nst  relinon,  but  this  is  entirely  erroceoos. 
Whatever  anti-eccleuastieal  bent  some  of  the  articles  may 
have,  tbe  book  as  a  whole  is  dmply  what  it  professes  to  be,  a 
dictionary, — that  is  to  say,  not  merely  an  historical  and  cri- 
tical  lexicon,  like  those  of  Bayla  and  Moreri  (indeed,  histoiy 
and  biography  were  nominally  excluded),  but  a  dietiopaiyof 
arts,  aciences,  trades,  and  technical  terms.  Diderot  himaelf 
had  perhape  the  greateat  &cnlty  of  any  man  that  ever  lived 
for  Ue  Imrary  treatment  in  a  woAsnatiJike  manner  of  tho 
most  heterogeneous  and  in  some-  caiea  rebelluxtt  mbjeeta ; 
and  hu  untiring  labour,  not  merely  Id  writing  original 
articles,  but  in  editing  the  contributions  of  othen^  deter* 
tniiMdthadiaractHof  thewhideworlb   Thon  it  no  donbk 
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tW  it  bad,  quite  iiid^«ndeoU7  of  injr  tbntoeic<l-or 
intUtical  ioflnenca,  ui  immeDte  ihore  in  diffiuitig  and  grati- 
fying the  taste  for  general  infonnation  by  whicli  the  century 
vfaicli  hu  succeeded  its  publication  haa  been  more  dutin* 
gnicUcd  tkdh  petliaps  tnj  other  in  -klttory. 

1789-1830.— fffiifra/  Slrfeh. — The  pericMj  which  elapsed 
between  the  ontbrook  of  tbo  RoTolatioo  and  the  tceearion 
«f  CharlM  X  has  often  been  coosideied  &  sterile  one  ia 
point  of  literature.  As  for  aa  mere  prodactiTeneae  goee, 
this  judgment  is  hardiy  correct  No  class  of  Utentan  was 
altogether  neglected  during  these  stirring  fire-and-thirtj 
years,  the  political  events  of  which  have  so  engrossed  the 
attentiou  of  posterity  that  it  his  eonetimcs  been  necessary 
for  historians  to  remind  us  that  during  the  height  of  the 
Terror  and  the  final  disasters  of  the  empire  the  theatres 
were  open  and  the  booksellers'  shops  patronised  as  much 
•r  more  than  erer.  Journalism,  parliamentary  eloquence, 
ftsd  scientific  writing  were  especially  colti rated,  and  the 
former  In  its  modem  sense  mey  almast  be  said  to  have 
twen  created.  But  of  the  hi^er  prodocta  sf  litentore  the 
period  icay  justly  be  eonsi&red.  to  have  been  somewhat 
Dorrep.  During  the  earlier  part  of  it  there  is,  with  the 
exception  of  Andri  Qi^nier,  not  a  single  name  of  the  first 
or  evBD  second  order  of  excellbnce  Towards  the  midst 
those  of  Chateaubriand  (176S-I848)  and  Madame  de  Stoel 
(1766-IS17)  stand  almost  alone ;  and  at  the  close  thiMO  of 
Courier,  B^ranger,  and  Lamartini  ore  not  seconded  by  any 
others  to  tell  of  tho  magnificent  literary  burst  which  was  to 
follow  the  publication  of  Cromwell.  Of  all  departroeats  of 
litentnra,  poetry  proper  was  worst  represeated  during  this 
period.  Andrd  Oi^nier  was  silenced  at  its  cqiening  hj  the 
guillotine.  Le  Brua  and  DeliUe^  favoured  by  an  extoaor- 
dinary  longevity,  continued  to  be  admired  and  followed.  It 
was  the  palmy  time  of  descriptive  pcntry.  Fontonea,  Castel, 
Boi^olio,  Esmenard,  Berchoux,  Bicard,  Martin,  Gudin^ 
Coamaud,  are  names  which  chiefly  survive  as  those  of  the 
authon  of  scattered  attempts  to  turn  the  Encyclopsedia  into 
Ten&  ChinedoU«(1769-1833)Dwe8  his  reputation  rather 
to  amiability  and  to  his  associatioD  with  men  eminent  in 
differuit  waji,  mch  as  Birarol  and  Joabert^  than  to  any 
real  power.  Erea  mote  ambitiously,  Lnee  de  lAncival, 
Campeoon,  Dumesnil,  and  Parseval  de  Qrand-Maison 
endeavoured  to  write  epics,  and  succeeded  rather  worse 
than  the  Chapelaina  and  Desmarete  of  the  17Ut  centoiy. 
The  chsracteristic  of  all  this  poetry  iras  the  deeeriptioo  of 
everything  in  metaphor  and  paraphrase^  and  the  careful 
avoidance  of  anything  like  directness  of  expression ;  and  the 
historins  <tf  the  romantio  movement  have  collected  many 
instaoces  of  this  abearli^.  Lamartine  will  be  more  pro- 
pwly  noticed  in  the  next  division.  But  about  the  same 
time  aa  lAnurtiue,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  present 
period,  Uiere  appeared  a  poet  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
last  important  esho  id  Malherbe.  lids  was  Cssimir  Dela^ 
vigne  (1793^1843),  the  anthor  oi  La  MettiniaiM,  a 
writer  of  very  great  talent;  and,  according  to  the  measure 
of  Bousseau  and  Lebrun,  no  mean  poeL  It  is  usual  to 
reckon  Delavigne  ss  transiticHiary  between  the  two  schools, 
but  in  strictness  he  must  be  counted  with  the  cUssicists. 
Dramatic  poetry  exhibited  somewhat  similar  characteristics. 
The  system  of  tragedy  writing  hod  become  porely  mechan- 
ical, ioA  every  aet,  dmoet  every  scene  and  situation,  had 
fta  r^lar  and  mmpriate  business  and  langoagt^  the 
fimer-of  which  lae  poet  was  not  sniq>osed  to  alter  at  all, 
•od  the  latter  only  very  slightly.  Foinainet,  Lsbsrpe,  M. 
J.  Chtoier,  Baynpnerd,  De  Jony,  Briffant,  B(w>nr-Lormian, 
an- wrote  in  this  s^le.  Of  these  Chdnier  (1761-1811)  had 
some  of  the  vigour  of  bis  brother  Andrd,  from  whom  he  was 
distinguished  by  more  popular  political  principles  and 
better  fortcne.  On  the  otter  hood  Duels  (1733-1816), 
irho  passes  with  ED^iahmen  as  a  feeble  redncer  of  Shake- 


speare tp  dassioal  rule^  passed  with  his  contemporaries  at 
an  introducer  into  French  poetry  of  strange  and  revda. 
tiunary  novelties.  CoUedy,  on  the  other  hand,  fared  • 
better,  as  indeed  it  had  ^Iways  fered.  Fabre  d'Egtantine 
(1755-1791)  (the  componion  in  death  of  Danton),  Collin 
d'Harleville  (1755-1806X  Andrieux  (17&9-ie33)^  Pieant, 
Alexandre  Duval,  and  N^mucfcue  Lemerder  (1771-1610) 
were  the  comic  authors  of  the  period,  aod  th«r  wocka  have 
not  suffered  the  complete  eclipae  of  the  Contemporary  trage- 
dies which  in  part  they  alio  wrote.  If  not  exactly  weitqr 
successors  -of  Uoli&re,  thoy  sn  at  any  rate  not  nnworthj 
children  of  Beaumarchais.  In  romance  writing  were  is 
again,-  until  we  come  to  iladsme  de  Steel,  a  grttit  want  ft 
originality  and  even  of  excellence  in  workman^ip.  The 
works  of  Madame  de  Gcniit  (1716-1830)  exhibit  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  ISth  century  to  platitude  and  noble  senttment 
at  their  worst  Madame  Cotttn,  Madame  Souza,  and 
Madame  de  Kradener  exiiibtted  some  of  the  qndiUes  of 
Madame  de  lafayetta  and  more  of  those  of  Madame  da 
Geulis.  Fidvte  (1767-1839X  m  Le  Dot  de  SiaetU  and 
other  works,  showed  some  power  over  the  domestic  stoty; 
but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  work  in  point  of  originality 
of  the  time  was  Xavier  de  Maistre's  (1763-1852)  Voya^ 
autour  de  ma  Ckavihrt,  an  attempt  in  qnite  a  dew  styles 
which  has  been  hiippily  followed  np  by  other  writers.  Tun- 
ing to  history  we  find  comparatively  littlo  written  at  this 
period.  Indeed,  until  quite  its  close,  men  were  too  much 
occupied  in  making  history  to  Itave  time  to  write  it  There 
is,  however,  a  conuderable  body  of  memoir  writem,  eqiecisUy 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  period,  and  some  great  names  appesr 
even  in  lustoiy  proper.  Many  of  Stsmondi's  (1773-1B13) 
best  works  wen  produced  during  the  empire.  De  Baisntt 
(1783-1866),  though  his  beet  known  Torks  dsto  much  lats^ 
belongs  partially  to  this  time.  On  the  otner  hand,  the  pro- 
duction of  philosophicsl  writing,  especially  in  what  we  may 
call  applied  philosophy,  was  considerable.  The  sensation' 
alist  views  of  Condillac  were  first  continued  as  by  Destutt 
de  Tracy  (1751-1832)  and  Leromiguiire,  aod  aufaeequently 
opposed,  in  consequence  partly  of  a  religious  end  spiritualist 
revival,  partly  of  the  inSnenee  of  foreign  schools  of  thoogh^ 
espeoally  the  Germao  and  the  Scotch.  The  chief  phile- 
sophical  writers  from  this  latter  point  of  view  wen  Boyer 
CoUard  (1763-1846).  Maine  de  Binn  (1776-1821),  and 
Jooffroy  (1796-1842).  Their  influence  on  literature,  how* 
ever,  was  altogether  inferior  to  tliat  of  the  reactionist 
school,  of  whom  De  Bonald  (1763-1810)  and  Joeeph  de 
Moistn  (1751-1821)  were  the  great  leaders.  These  letter 
were  strongly  political  in  their  tendencies,  and  political 
philosophy  received,  as  was  natural,  a  large  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  tiB&  In  continuation  of  the  work  of  the 
Fhiloeoi^ieat  the  most  remarkable  writer  wu  Vdn^  (1767- 
1820),  whose  Jitniiei  are  generally  knowtL  On  Uie  other 
hand,  others  belonging  to  that  school,  such  as  Necker  and 
Monllet,  wrote  from  uie  moderate  point  of  view  against  re* 
Tolntiottsry  excesses.  Of  the  reactionists,  De  Bcmald  is  ex< 
tremely  royalist,  and  carries  out  in  his  Ligidatumt  Primi- 
tiva  eomenhat  the  same  patriarchal  and  absolutist  theories 
as  our  own  Filmer,  but  with  infinitely  greater  genius.  -Aa 
De  Bonald  is  royalist  and  aristocratic,  so  Da  Maistn  is  dtaibWM. 
advocate  of  a  theocracy  pun  and  simple,  with  the  pope 
fur  ite  earthly  head,  and  a  vigorous  despotism  forite  system 
o(  government  Of  theology  proper  there  is  almost 
necessarily  little  or  nothing,  the  clergy  being  in  the  earlier 
period  proscribed,  in  the  latter  part  kept  in  a  strict 
luid  somewhat  diacrediteble  subjection  by  the  empin;  In 
moralizing  literatun  there  is  one  work  of  the  very  highest 
excellence,  which,  though  not  piOTltshed  till  long  afterwaidi^ 
belongs  in  point  of  composition  to  this  period.  This  is  ths 
Penaeet  of  Joubort  (1751-1821),  the  most  illostrious  sa^Anteii 
cesser  of  FUcol  and  TanvenaigMi*  tnd  to  be  ranked 
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perlutpa  abore  both  in  the  literary  fiowli  o{  hii  maxinw,  end 
Mrtaioly  above  Vauveoargues  ia  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
thought  which  they  echihit  Of  Kienoe  and  erodition  the 
itime  warn  (ruitfol.  At  an  early  period  of  it  appeared  the 
|lna>irkable  woric  of  CbbMfU  (1707-1808).  JtapporU  dn 
Pkjfntpu  tt  du  Monde  d*  fUommM,  a  work  in  whiob  [diyii- 
:ol(^  n  tmted  from  the  eztrsind  materittiat  point  of  view, 
ibnt  with  all  the  UreUneea  and  literary  excelleneo  of  the 
PhQuoophe  moremeat  at  its  beet  Another  pbyeiologteal 
.work  of  great  merit  at  this  period  was  the  Traiti  dt  la  Vie 
Vf  dt  la  Hort  of  Bichat,  and  the  example  ut  by  these  works 
■  %as  widely  followed;  while  in  other  branches  of  sdence  La- 
place, Lufrange,  Uauy,  Berthdlet,  Ac.,  prodoced  oontri- 
butions  of  the  highest  value.  From  the  literary  point  of 
'  view,  however,  the  chief  interost  of  this  time  is  centred 
in  two  individual  names,  thoae  of  Chateaubriand  and 
Uadame  de  Stael,  and  tirree  literary  developments  of  a 
biore  or  less  novel  character,  which  were  all  of  the  bigheet 
thuportance  in  shaping  the  course  which  French  literature 
\ha»  taken  since  1824.  One  of  these  developments  was 
ithe  reactionary  movement  of  Do  Maistre  and  Do  Bonald, 
which  in  its  torn  largely  inflnoooed  ChateanbriaDd,  then 
Lamennaia  sod  Uontalembert,  and  baa  been  noently  re- 
prMWted  in  Frenoh  literature  in  different  guises^  cUefly 
by  H.  Lon'iB  VewQlot  and  Mgr  Dupanhmp.  aeoond 
and  third,  closely  eonnectsd,  were  die  immense  advances 
made  by  parliamentary  eloqnenoe  and  by  political  writing 
the  Utter  of  which,  by  the  hand  of  I^nl  limb  Courier 
(1773-1825),  contributed  for  the  first  time  an  ou^bted 
masterpiece  to  French  titeratare.  The  influence  of  the 
two  combined  has  since  raised  journalism  to  even  a  greater 
pitch  of  power  in  France  than  in  any  other  country. 
It  is  in  the  development  of  these  new  openings  for  litera- 
tore,  and  in  the  cast  aud  complexion  which  they  gave 
to  ita  natter,  that  the  real  literary  importance  of  the 
Berolatbnary  period  consists;  jhst  ss  it  is  in  thp  new 
-  alements  which  they  supplied  for  the  treatment  of  such 
mbjeets  thu  the  literary  valne  of  the  authors  of  B«nS  and 
>  Ih  tAlltmagne  mainly  lies.  We  have  already  olfaided  to 
Bome  of^the  beginnings  of  periodical  and  jonrnaBitie  ktteia 
in  Frnneei  For  some  time^  in  the  hands  of  Bayle^  Basoage^ 
Dea  Xaisaanz,  Jnriea,  X<eelete,  peiiodicd  Uteiatare  oon- 
■isted  mainly  of  a  series,  more  or  lasa  disoomuctod,  of 
pamphlets,  with  occasional  extracts  from  forthcoming  works, 
critical  adveriai-ia,  and  the  like.  Of  a  moi«  regular  kind 
were  the  often-mentioned  Journal  dt  Trivoax  a^'Mmuri 
de  J'rattee,  and  later  (ht  Annie  Littirairt  of  Frtron  and  the 
lika.  The  C'^rretpondanee  of  Qrimm  also^  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  a  modem 
monthly  review,  though  it  was  addressed  to  a  very  few 
persons.  Of  political  news  there  was,  under  a  despotism, 
nalorolly  very  little.  1789,  however,  saw  a  vast  change  in 
this  respect  An  enormous  effloreecence  of  periodical  litera- 
tnre  at  onoeitook  p1ao%  and  a  few  of  the  numerous  jonnals 
foviided  in  that  year  or  soon  afterwards  sorvived  for-a 
•OMtderabh)  time.  A  whole  eloss  of  aothora  ansa  who 
pretended  to  be  nothing  more  tlian  jounalists,  while  many 
writoi*  ^stinguished  for  more  udid  oontributtons  to  litera- 
ture took  part  in  the  movement  and  not  a  few  active 
politicians  contributed.  Thus  to  the  original  staff  of  the 
JioniUur,  or,  08  it  was  at  first  called.  La  Gatetfe  /fatiotudf, 
Laharpe,  Lacretelle,  Andrienx,  Qarat,  sod  QingDend  were 
attached  Among  the  writers  of  the  Journal  d«  Paria 
Andr6  Ch^nier  had  been  ranked.  Fontanes  contributed  to 
many  royalist  and  moderate  journals:  Quizot  and  Morellet, 
representatives  respeotively  of  the  19th  and  the  IStli  cen- 
tniy,  shared  in  the  Kouvtllea  Politiqun,  while  Bertin  Fiev^ 
and  Geoffroy  contributed  to  Uie  Journal  dt  f  Empire,  after- 
words tamed  into  the  still  existing  Journal  de»  DibatM.  Of 
•ctive  poUtieioas  Marat  {L'Ami  dm  Ptuple)^  ICiiabeoa 


{Courier  d«  ProavAM),  Bar&rt  {Jonrnat  de»  Dftali  et  de* 
Dierrtt),  Brissot  {Pafriote  Fmntmit),  Hubert  (Fire  Du- 
tketnt),  Robespierre  {Di/emeur  dt  la  Coaititution),  and 
Tallien  (Xa  Seniinelie)  were  the  moft  remarkable  who  had 
an  intimate  connexion  with  jonrnalism.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  type  of  the  journalist  pure  and  simple  is  Camille  , 
Desmoolimi  (1759-1794X  one  of  the  moat  brilliant,  in  n 
literary  point  of  view,  of  the  short-lived  eelebritiea  of  the 
tim&  Of  the  same  elass  were  Feuetter,  I>nroaoy,  loustalot, 
Royon.  As  the  immediate  daily  interest  in  politics  drooped, 
ther^  were  formed  periodicals  of  a  pMrtly  political  and 
partly  literary  character.  Such  had  been  the  Dieade  Pkilo- 
oophique,  which  counted  Cabonis,  Clitoier,  and  De  Trocty 
among  its  oontribufon,  and  thb  was  followed  by  the 
Pran^aitt  at  a  later  period,  which  was  in  its  torn  succeeded 
by  the  Sevu4  det  dium  Monde*.  On  the  other  hand,  parlia- 
mentary eloquence  was  even  more  important  than  jonrE.4lism 
during  the  early  period  of  the  RevoluticsL  Uirabeau  nat- 
urally stands  at  the  head  of  orators  of  this  clas^  and  next 
to  him  may  be  ranked  the  well-known  namee  of  Malonet 
and  Meunier  among  Cfmatitotionalists ;  of  Robespierre,' 
Herat,  and  Danton,  the  triuHvin  of  tie  Mountain  j  of 
Maniy,  Cacalet,  and  the  Vieomte  da  M'.r>beau,  among  thfc 
royaluts;  ondabore  all  o<  the Gfaondiat  qwalun Barnave, 
Vergniand,  and  LonjninaiL  Hm  liat-naued  mrriTed  to 
take  port  m  the  leviral  of  parliamentary  disousshMi  after  the 
Restoratim.  Bat  the  permanent  contribntiona  to  French 
literature  of  this  period  of  voluminous  eloquence  are,  aa 
frequently  h^ipens  in  sneh  cases,  by  no  means  large.  The 
union  of  the  journalist  and  the  perliomentaiy  spirit  pro- 
duced, however,  in  Pool  Louis  Conri»  a  master  of  style.  OoeriMt 
Courier  ^Mut  the  greater  port  of  his  life,  tragically  cut  short, 
in  trand^ing  the  claasies  aud  studying  the  older  writers  of 
France^  in*  which  study  he  learnt  thoroughly  to  despise  the 
psendo-cloBsicism  of  Uie  18th  century.  It  was  not  till  he 
was  post  for^  that  he  took  to  political  writing,  and  the 
atyle  of  his  pamphlets,  and  their  wonderfnl  irony  and  vigour, 
at  onoe  ^aoed.them  on  the  level  of  the  vwy  best  thinge  of 
the  kino,  iklong  with  Courier  shoold  be  mentimed 
Bei^amln  Comtam  (1707-1830),  who,  though  partly  a  ro> 
manoe  writer  and  partly  a  ^likaophioal  author,  was  mainly  « 
pdHunon  and  an  orator,  besides  Mug  fertile  fai  artielse  ud 
pamphlets,  Lomennais  like  Lomortine  will  bast  be  dadt 
with  later,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Bdranger ;  bnt 
Chateaubriand  and  Madame  Aa  Stael  muat  be  noticed  here. 
The  former  repreeents^  in  the  inflaenoe  which  changed  the 
literature  <rf' the  18th  century  into  the  Uteiatute  of  the  19th, 
the  vogue  ajnrit  of  unrest  and  "  Weltsohmers,"  the  affec- 
tion fur  the  iHctniesqne  qualitiee  of  nature,  the  rdJ^ne 
epirit  occasionally  turning  into  mysticism,  and  the  respect 
sure  to  beoome  more  and  more  definite  and  appreciative  for 
antiquity.  He  gives  in  short  the  romantic  and  conservative 
element  Madame  de  Stael,  on  the  other  hand,  as  ^a^nl1^  immm 
a  doubter  of  Neeker,  retained  a  great  deal  of  the  I^o-'sSted. 
Bophe  ehoraeter  and  the  traditioaa  of  ISth  eeatnij, 
especially  ita  liberalism,  ite  mMiti^  and  &a  Ihuil  flw 
general  infbnnation ;  to  whish,  however,  she  added  a  eosais- 
politan  si^rit,  and  a  teadineaa  to  intrcduoe  into  France  th» 
literary  and  social,  as  wsU  aa  the  political  and  philoeophleatr 
peculiarities  of  other  eonntriea  to  which  the  18th  century^ 
in  France  at  least,  had  been  a  stranger,  and  which  Chateau- 
briand himself,  notwithstanding  his  ezoarsions  into  English 
literature,' had  been  very  far  from  feeling.  She  therefore 
contributed  to  the  positive  and  liberal  side  of  the  future 
movement  Both  of  these  remarkable  persona  have  in  their 
works  B  certain  taint  of  what  it  is  difficult  to  call  by  any 
.other  name  than  insincerity,  though  it  is  certam  titat  there 
was  in  their  case  notliiug  conscioiud^  insincere.  The  16th 
century,  however,  had  left  a  tradition  of  **poNng*  in 
French  Itteratote  from  which  thaea  wtitm,  two  of  its  moat 
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diitingniihed  children,  were  hj  do  meu^fna.  The  «bto- 
Inte  Utenrjr  imporunca  of  tbe  two  wu  very  different. 
UldftiM  da  StMl'i  tuly  writiiist  iran  of  tlw  criUcal  kind, 
half  Mthetie  half  ethiod,  of  iibicb  the  18th  ceDtorjr  had 
bean  fmd,  and  which  their  titles,  Ltttrei  ittr  J.  J.  Jitnuieau, 
ID*  flt^wtnee  da  Pattionty  Dt  la  Littiratmra  eotuidiri«  dam 
Mf  rapporit  avec  la  In^itntwnt  Socialet,  anfficiently  show. 
Her  romances,  IMphine  anAConiuw,  have  aingulaily  lost 
their,  attraction  in  seventy  y^rs,  but  their  influence  at  the 
time  wak  immeni&  The  woric,  howerer,  which  had  really 
the  most  fertile  influence  was  the  I>e  FAllemagnt,  which 
pnotically  opened  up  to  the  rising  generatioo  in  France  the 
till  then  unknown  treasnrea  of  hterature  and  jdiilosophy, 
iHiiflh  daring  the  meat  gbriona  half  CAHtniy  of  her  lituary 
history  Qermany  had,  sometimes  on  hints  taken  from 
France  herself,  been  accumulating.  The  style  of  these  Tsri- 
ooB  works  is  not  of  the  most  admirable,  and  in  their  matter 
there  is  atill,'as  we  hare  said,  much  hollow  talk.  But  the 
•nthustasm  which  pervaded  them  liad  »  powerful  effect,  and 
the  indications  of  new  sources  at  which  this  enthusiasm 
might  satisfy  itself  had  an  effect  more  pon-erful  atilL 
The  literaiT  importance  of  Chateaubriand  is  far  greatar, 
while  bia  Utenuty  inflaence  cao  hardly  bo  exaggerated. 
OhataaabriMtd'i  literary  ftithar  was  Roosiwau,  and  hia  voyage 
to  Amariea  helped  todardop  tiie  weda  which  Bonssean  bad 
■own.  In  Rmii  and  other  works  of  tha  same  kind,  the 
naturalism  of  Bonssean  receivad  a  still  farther  development. 
Bat  it  was  not  in  mere  naturaltsm  that  Cbateaahriand  vraa 
to  find  his  most  fertile  and  most  saecessful  thema  It 
waa,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  rofaabilitation  of  Christianity. 
He  IStb  century  had  used  against  religion  the  method  of 
ridionle;  Chateaabriood,  by  genius  rather  than  by  reasoning, 
aet  against  this  method  that  of  poetry  and  romance. 
''Chrutianity,''says  he,  almost  in  so  many  wordB,"ia  the  most 
poetical  of  all  leligions,  the  mt»t  attracUve,  the  most  fertile 
u  literary,  artistie,  and  iDcial  resulta."  This  tbeiQe  be  de- 
Tdops  with  the  most  splendid  language,  and  with  every  cau- 
oaivable  advantage  of  style,  in  the  Genie  du  Chrittianime 
ud  the  Martyrt.  The  splendour  of  imagination,  the  som- 
monings  of  Ustory  and  literature  to  supply  effective  and 
toaching  illustrations,  analogies,  and  incidents,  the  rich 
Mlooring  so  different  from  the  peculiarly  monotonous  and 
grey  tones  of  the  masten  of  the  1 8th  century,  and  the 
fervid  admiration  for  nature  which  were  Chateanbriand's 
Biain  attractions  and  characteristics,  could  not  fail  to  have  an 
•ununiB  literary  ipfluence.  The  romantic  school,  acknow. 
ladgad,  and  with  jnatiea,  its  direct  indebtedoeaa  thereto ; 
bat.at  the  tane  time  CbBteaubtiand'a  power  of  aignment 
Si  perhapa  weaker  than  that  of  any  writer  of  equal  emi- 
aeoce ;  and  great  as  has  been  his  literary  following  hia 
fdlowers  have  very  rarely  adopted  his  principles. 

lAitratwt  tince  ISZO. — ^In  dealing  witU  the  history  of 
French  literature  during  the  last  ^If  century,  a  slight 
altenUon  of  treatment  is  requisite,  ^e  subdivisions  of 
Stenttire  bare  lately  berome  so  numerous,  and  the  contri- 
batiima  to  aaoh  have  reached  such  an  immense  volume,  that 
Jk  ia  impoBsiblo  to  ^rv  nore  than  cursory  notice,  or  indeed 
•Dnsion,  to  most  of  them.  It  ao  ham>ea^  however,  that  the 
pualy  literary  chancterisUca  of  this  period,  though  of  the 
JMBk  striking  and  remarkable,  are  confined  to  a  few 
bniwhes  of  literature.  The  eharaeteristio  of  the  19th 
oantory  in  France  has  hitherto  been  at  least  as  strongly 
aoarked  as  that  of  any  previous  period.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  inen  of  letters  followed  each  other  in  the  cultivation 
«t  certain  literary  forms  for  long  centories.  The  chanson 
de  geste,  the  Arthurian  legend,  the  roman  d'avantnre,  the 
isblian,  tbe  allegorical  poem,  tbo.  rongh  dramatio  jeo, 
aiyitery,  and  fane,  aervvd  lOMMHVBly  aa  BMolds  into  which 
the  thon^t  and  writfag  fmpalie  (rf  gvwntiima  of  anthota 
were  sneceaaively  cast,,  often  with  Httle  attention  to  the 


■uitableosM  of  form  and  subject  Tbe  and  of  the  ISth 
century,  and  still  more  the  1 6th,  owing  to  the  vast  extanaioB 
of  Uionght  and  knowledgs  then  iutiodneed,  finally  bioks 
up  tbe  M  forma,  and  introdnced  the  practice  of  treating 
each  subject  in  a  manner  more  or  less  appropriate  to  it,  and 
whether  appropriate  or  not,  freely  selected  by  the  author. 
At  the  same  time  a  vast  but  somewhat  indiscriminate  addi- 
tion nas  made  to  the  actual  vocabulary  of  the  kngnagn 
The  17th  aod  18th  centuries  witnessed  a  process  of  restric- 
tion once  more  to  certain  forms  and  strict  imitation  of  pre- 
decessors, combined  with  attention  to  purely  arbitrary  nUes, 
the  cramping  and  impoverishing  effect  this  (in  Ftaelon's 
words)  being  counterbalanced  partly  by  the  efforts  of  indi- 
vidnal  genius,  and  itUl  mora  by  the  constant  and  steady 
enlargement  of  the  tonga  of  thoi^t,  the  chnea  of  aubjects, 
and  the  familiarity  wi^  other  literature,  both  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  worid.  Tin  literary  woric  of  the  19th  century 
and  of  tbe  great  romantic  movement  which  began  in  its 
second  quarter  was  to  repeat  on  a  far  larger  scale  tbe  work 
of  the  16th,  to  break  up  and  discard  such  liter^  forms 
as  hod  become  useless  or  hopelessly  sUff,  to  give  strength, 
suppleness,  and  variety  to  such  as  were  retained,  to  invent 
new  ones  where  necessary,  and  to  enrich  tha  language  by 
importation^  inventiona,  and  revivals.  The  result  of  this 
rovMutioB  ia  naturally  most  remarkable  in  the  Mlet  Utlra 
and  the  kindred  department  of  history.  Poetry,  not  dnm< 
atic,  has  been  revived ;  proee  romance  and  literaiy  eritieini 
have  been  brought  to  s  perfection  previously  unknown ;  and 
history  has  prodacod  worica  more  various,  if  not  more  re- 
markable, than  at  any  previona  st^  oT  the  language.  Of 
all  these  branches  we  shall  tberefore  endeavour  to  give  some 
detailed  account  But  the  services  done  to  tbe  language 
were  not  limited  to  the  strictly  literary  branchea  of  Utera- 
ion.  Modem  French,  if  it  lacks,  os  it  probably  does  lack, 
the  statuesque  precision  and  degance  of  prose  style  to  which 
between  1650  and  1600  all  else  was  lacrifiead,  has  beeauo 
a  mufb  more  suitable  iftstmment  for  die  accnnte  and 
copious  treatment  of  positive  and  concrete  sutijects.  These 
subjects  have  accordingly  been  treated -in  an  abnndaace 
corresponding  to  that  manifested  in  other  couBbies,  thoo^ 
tbe  literary  importance  of  the  treatment  baa  perhaps 
portiunately  declined.  We  cannot  even  attempt  to  indicate 
the  innumerable  directions  of  scientific  study  which  this 
cojnous  industry  has  taken,  and  must  confine  ourselves  to 
those  which  come  more  immediately  under  the  heading! 
previoualy  adopted.  In  philosophy  France,  like  other 
nations,  baa  priDcipally  devoted  itseU  to  the  historieal  aida 
of  the  matter,  and  tbe  names  of  Damiron,  Julea  Simoi^ 
Tacherot,  Qainot,  De  B^usat,  and  Benan  most  be  men- 
tioned. Victor  Coostu  (1792-1867),  after  enjoying  a  btief 
celebrity  as  the  chief  of  an  eclectic  school,  is  now  prinei* 
pally  remembered  as  a  philosophical  historian  and  critic. 
Towards  tbe  latter  part  of'his  long  life  be  quitted  even  this 
conneiion  with  philosophy,  and  devoted  himself  diiefly  to 
tbe  study  of  French  faistoiy.  Tbe  importance  of  Augoste 
Comte  (1793-1857)  is  rather  political  and  scientific  than 
literary.  We  must  also  .mention  H.  Tains  (b.  1836),  a 
brilliant  writer,  who  busies  himself  altemately  witii  histuj, 
philosophy,  and  criticism.  Theology  again,  widi  the  ax> 
ception  of  Lamennais,  to'be  mentimed  hereafter,  snppKea  no 
name  on  which  we  need  linger  except  that  of  U.  Benan  (b. 
1823),  whose  somewhat  flond  literaiy  style  £as  oootributod 
largely  to  the  influence  of  bis  tbeldogtcal  ideaa.  Hont^em- 
bert  (ieiO-1870),  an  historian  with  a  strong  theoh^;ical 
tinge,  deserves  notice,  and  among  oratora  Laco^ure  (IMS- 
1661)  and  the  F^lix  (b.  1810)  on  the  Catholic  aid^ 
and  Athanase  Ooqnerel  (1830-1875)  on  the  Protestant. 
Tha  Peiueit  of  Jonbcrt,  partly  moral  and  partly  Eteraiy, 
boliw^.in  point  of  poblieatioD  and  intarei^  to  this  period, 
nd  w  do  tha  nwknciholr  mocall^nga  of  Da  6toanaaar 
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(1770-1846),  vKEch  ha**  bad  &  great  infi«ne^  tkoagh  on 
ft  iomewliat  limitsd  circle.  PoUtieal  (ihii'Moiihy  and  ita 
fcindnd  sciences  have  nataraUy  received  a  large  ehare  of 
ftttentjou.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  centurj  there  m  a 
fnat  dsrelopmant  of  aocialist  and  fanciful  theoriiiog  on 
politics,  vith  which  the  aaiaei  of  Bt  8tmon,  Fourier, 
dalMt,  and  others  are  connected.  As  political  economists 
Bastiat,  De  LsTergne,  Blsnqui,  and  ClieTalier  may  ba 
noticed  In  De  Tocqneville  (1805-1859)  France  produced 
a  political  obeerTer  of  a  remarkably  acuta,  moderate,  and 
f^eetiTe  character.  The  nams  of  Lermiaier  (1805-1857) 
it  oi  wide  repute  for  legal  and  constitutional  writings^  and 
tiiaft  of  Jomini  (1779-1869)  ia  atUl  aaora  calehraUd  as  a 
militu7  historian ;  ilrhflethat  of  Leoonunt  (1801-1989) 
holds  a  not  dissimilar  pontion  In  arehwdogjr.  With  the 
psbliettiooa  daroted  to  physieat  seisoM  proper  we  do  not 
nttempt  to  meddle^  FhUolugjr,  howerer,  demands  a  brief 
notiea  In  elasaical  studies  France  has  not  recently  occu- 
pied the  position  which  might  be  eipeeted  of  the  country 
of  Sealiger  and  Casaabon.  She  haa,  however,  produced 
oome  considerable  Orientaliata,  such  as  OhampoUion  the 
yoooger,  Bumoof,  SilTeatre  de  Sacy,  and  Stanialas  JuKeo. 
To  attention  to  the  antiqaitiss  of  their  own  country  the 
French  hare  been  at  last  stimulated  by  the  example  of 
Germany.  The  foundation  of  Romance  philology  was  due, 
indeed,  to  the  fmignefs  Wolf  and  Dies.  But  early  in  the 
cenlniy  the  vnrioaity  aa  to  the  older  Uteiature  of  France 
crentad  by  Barbasan,  Tresaan,  and  oUien  eootiDoed  to 
extend.  lUon  pnbtislud  many  uniwinted  fabUm:^  gave 
the  whole  (rf  the  French  Menart  cyel^  with  tha  auiinition 
of  Stuart  U  Coniftfak,  sad  edited  tiie  Jtomam  tU  la  Soit. 
Fsnriel  and  Rhynooard  dealt  elaborately  with  ^ven^ 
poetry  ss  well  as  partially  with  that  of  the  trouT&res;  and  the 
latter  prodaeed  lus  comprehensiTe  Lexiqw  Rovxane.  These 
•xamplea  were  followed  by  many  otiier  Writers,  who  edited 
tasnoBcript  works  snd  commented  on  thnn,  alwaya  with 
aeal  snd  sometiniea  with  discretion.  Foremost  among  these 
BBost  be  mentioned  U.  Faulio  Paris,  who  for  fif^yeara  has 
•erred  the  cause  of  old  French  literature  with  untiring 
energy,  great  literary  tsat^  snd  a  pleasant  snd  facile  pen. 
Hia  selections  from  manuscripts,  hie  Romanetro  fraaeait, 
Ua  editione  of  Garin  U  Lohtrain  snd  £«rt4  aux  Gram  Fiia, 
and  lua  Momant  d*  U  Tablt  Bondt  may  eapedsUj  be  men- 
tioDsd.  Soon,  too,  the  Benedictine  HuUnn  Limrairt,  ao 
long  intemifltod,  was  reanmad  tmder  M.  FarlB*a  generst 
management,  and  har  proceeded  neiily  to  the  end  of  the 
l4th  century.  Among  ita  contents  H.  Psris's  dlssertationa 
on  the  later  chansons  de  geetea  and  the^early  song  writer*, 
M.  Victor  IjS  dere^  on  the  fitbliaux,  and  H.  Littr^'a  on  the 
Tomans  d'sventurea  may  be  apedally  noticed.  For  some 
time  indeed  the  work  of  French  editors  was  chargeable  with 
ft  certain  lack  of  critical  and  philol(^[icsl  aconrsoy.  This 
reproach,  howerer,  has  recently  been  wiped  off  by  the 
'  efforts  of  a  band  of  .young  scholars,  chiefly  pupils  of  the 
£eole  d*9  CharttM,  with  MM.  Qeaton  Paris  and  Faul 
Mayor  at  their  head.  The  SoeiiU  d«M  Aneutu  Teita 
Franfait  has  also  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  publiahlng 
scholarly  editions  of  inedited  worka.  Tot  France  hss  aa 
jet  prodaeed  no  bzioon  <tf  her  older  tongue  to  comptete  the 
ndminble  dictionary  ia  which  M.  lAtM  (U  1801),  at  the 
coat  of  a  life'e  labour,  has  embodied  the  whole  roosbolary 
of  the  claseieal  French  languagei  Meanwhile  the  period 
between  the  Middle  Agea  proper  and  the  17th  centory  lioa 
not  lacked  its  share  of  this  rerival  of  attention.  To  the 
literature  between  Tillon  and  Regnier  eepedal  attention 
was  paid  by  the  early  romantics,  and  Sainte-Beure's 
Tt^trau  Hiatoriqvt  et  Cntiqu*  d«  la  FoitU  tt  du  Tkiatrt 
«■  Sntihnt  Siide  was  one  of  the  manifestoes  of  the 'school 
Since  the  appearance  of  that  work  in  1828  editions  with 
fritieal  comments  of  the  literstare  of  this  period  have  con- 


;  stantly  multiplied,  dded  by  the  great  faii^  lor  tawtefully 

'  produced  works  which  exists  among  the  fleher  clsaaea  ia 
France ;  and  there  are  probably  now  few  countries  ia, which 
works  of  old  autliois,  whether  in  cheap  reprints  or  in  (di- 
tiont  dt  lux4  can  be  more  readily  procured. 
*  TKt  Jtomantie  ifovemtnt. — It  is  time,  howevsr,  to  rvtpra 
to  the  literary  rerolution  itself,  and  ita  more  purely  litsratf 
results.  At  the  accession  of  Cliarlea  X  Frsuce  possessed 
three  writers,  and  perliapa  only  three,  of  already  remarkabl» 
eminence,  if  we  except  Chateaubriand,  who  was  already  of 
past  geoeratioo.  These  three  were  B^ranger  (1780-1867)i. 
Lamartine  (1790-1869),  and  Lamennua  (1782-1854). 
The  first  belongs  definitely  in  manner,  des^te  his  striking 
originality  of  unaiKe,  to  the  paat  He  hss  lemnants  of  tha 
old  peri^urasast  the  cnmbrons  nythologlcal  allnaton^  the 
poetical  propertiea  of  Tmaek  versft  He  hss  slso  the  dder 
and  somewhat  narrow  limitationa  of  a  French  poet; 
foreigners  are  for  him  mere  barbarians.  At  the  same  time 
his  extraordinary  lyrical  faculty,  his  excellent  wit^  which 
makes  him  a  descendant  of  Rabidsia  and  La  Fontaine,  and 
his  occasional  touches  of  pathos  made  him  deserve  and 
obtain  something  more  than  sneeeasea  of  occasion.  Be- 
ranger,  moreoTer,  was  very  far  from  being  the  mere  impro- 
visatore  which  those  who  cling  to  the  inspirstionist  theory 
of  poetry  would  fain  see  in  him.  His  studies  in  style  and 
compoeition  were  pereistent,  and  it  was  long  before  he 
attabwd  the  firm  and  brilliant  manner  which  distioguiihes 
him.  Bicangai'i  talent^  however,  «as  stiU  too  mndt  a 
matter  of  indindnal  geidaa  to  hare  oeat  litsraiy  inflnenci^ 
snd  hs  formed  no  sehooL  It  waa  diSerent  with  Lsmsitini^  Im^i* 
who  was  nererthslea^  like  Biraogw,  «  ^pcsl  Fiendunan.  ttaa 
The  IftdUationa  snd  the  JIarmmiet  exhibit  a  remarkable 
tranution  between  the  old  school  and  the  new.  In  going 
direct  to  natore,  in  borrowing  from  her  atiiking  ou^ea, 
vivid  and  contrasted  tints,  harmony,  sod  variety  of  sound, 
the  new  poet  showed  himself  an  innovator  of  the  best  elasa. 
In  niing  romantic  and  religious  aaaociations,  and  exprasing 
them  in  affecting  language,  he  was  the  Chateaubriand  of 
verae.  But  wi£  all  this  he  retained  some  of  the  vices  of 
the  classical  achool.  His  versification,  harmonioiu  as  it  is, 
ia  monotooooa,  and  he  does  not  veatttre  into  the  bold  lyrical 
forms  which  true  poetry  loves^  and  with  which  the  alex- 
andrine of  Boileau  could  not  unite  itself.  He  has  still  tiui 
horror  of  the  tool  yroprt ;  he  is  always  spirituaUxing  and 
idsaliiing;tnd  lusstyls  and  thought  £av«  a  double  p(»tioa 
of  the  feminine  and  almost  flacdd  loftnees  which  hsd  come 
to  peas  for  grace  in  French.  NeverthekastheXwiaapoem 
such  aa  had  not  been  written  in  France  for  3O0  yeara.  He 
last  of  the  trio,  Lsmennaia,  represents  an  alto^her  bolder 
and  rougher  geninsL  Strongly  inflaenoed  by  the  Catholio 
reaction,  Lamennaia  also  abowa  the  strongest  possible  influ- 
ence of  the  revolutionary  spirit.  His  earliest  work,  thei^niate 
£s»ai  ntr  rindifiremee  en  Mat^n  dt  Bdiffioii,  was  a  defence  luik. 
of  the  chnrch  on  carioudy  nneccleaiastical  lines.  It  waa 
written  in  an  ardent  atyl^  full  of  illnatrations,  and  ex- 
tremely ambitious  in  chancter.  The  plan  wsa  partiy  critical 
and  partly  comtractive.  The  first  part  disposed  of  the  18th 
centoiy;  the  seeond,  adopting  the  theoiy  of  p^islsbsolntin 
whleh  DoKustrs  lutdslresdy  sdroeatad,  proeeeded  to  haia 
it  on  a  wapptmai  nniversal  conaent,  which  the  CSinieh  of 
Rome  was  very  far  from  accepting  as  a  oontribotion  to  its 
defencb  The  sf ter  history  of  Lanennsis  was  perhapa  not 
an  unnatural  recoil  from  this ;  but  with  this  after  history 
we  are  not  concerned ;  it  is  aufflcient  to  point  out  that  in 
his  proae,  especially  as  afterwarda  developed  in  the  apocalyp- 
tic Parole*  ^nn  Croyanl,  are  to  be  discerned  many  of  the 
taikdencies  of  the  romantic  school,  particularly  its  haidy  and 
picturesque  choice  of  language,  and  the  disdun  of  esta- 
blished and  accepted  methods  which  it  professed.  The  aigns 
of  the  levtdation  itself  were,  as  iraa  natural,  fint  given  ii 
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.periodical  Uteratarsi  The  fendolUt  affectations  of  Chateau- 
briind  sod  the  legitimists  excited  a  sort  of  esthetic  affec- 
lioD  for  Onthieism,  and  Walter  Soott  became  one  of  the 
tacat  (avourita  uitb>n  in  Fnnca.  &)on  was  ataited  the 
periodieal  La  Mutt  Fran^Ut,  in  which  the  oamea  of  Hogo, 
Db  Vignyt  Deachampa,  and  Madame  de  Giratdin  appear. 
'AlmoataU  the  writers  in  this  periodical  were  eager  rojrausts, 
and  for  some  time  the  battle  was  still  fought  on  political 
groaoda.  There  cmld,  however,  be  no  special  connexion 
between  classical  drama  and  liberalism;  and  the  liberal 
journal,  the  Globe,  with  no  less  a  person  tliaa  Sainte-Beave 
among  its  contributors,  declared  definite  war  against  class!- 
dim  ia  the  dtsma.  Soon  the  qoestioo  bsMme  fMirely 
Uteiaiyi  and  the  lonantie  tcboal  prmr  was  bom  in  the 
famoos  ehiade  tx  diqne  in  irlddi  Hugo  was  chief  poet, 
Sainte-Beave  chief  critic,  and  Gaatier,  Oerard  de  Nenral, 
^i^e  and  Antony  Desi^iamps,  Petms  Borel,  and  othen 
mie  offleeis,  Alfred  de  Vigny  and  Alfred  de  llnsset  stand 
■omewbat  apart,  and  so  does  Charlea  Nodier  (1783-1844), 
A  vetaatile  and  Tolaminons  writer,  the  very  variety  and 
nmnber  of  whose  works  have  somewhat  prevented  the  in- 
dividual escellenee  of  any  of  them  from  having  justice  done 
to^it  The  olyects  of  the  school^  which  iras  at  &at  vblently 
oppoudif  ao  mudi  so  that  certain  Academicians  actually 
petitioaed  the  kmg  to  forbid'  tba  admiadou  of  any  romantic 
piece  at  the  TbMn  Fruwaia,  were,  briefly  stated,  the 
onming  of  everything  whidi  had  been  adored,  and  the 
adoring  of  areiTthing  which  had  been  burnt  Ttiey  would 
have  no  unities,  no  arbitnry  selection  of  subjects,  no  re- 
straints on  variety  of  versification,  no  academically  limited 
TDcabnIary,  no  consideratbns  of  artificial  beauty,  and,  above 
all,  ao  periphrastic  ezpressioa  met  prt^rt,  the  calling 
of  a  spsde  a  spade,  woe  the  great  commandment  uf  roman- 
ticism ;  bat  it  moat  be  allowed  that  what  waa  taken  away 
io  peripbiaao  was  made  up  in  adiectina.  De  Mussel;  who 
was  verynmeh  of  a  free-laooe  in  Uie  contest,  maintained 
indeed  that  the  diJirtiUia  of  thenouautic  was  the  copioua 
use  of  this  part  of  apeeeh.  All  aorta  of  epithets  were  in- 
vented to  distinguish  the  two  parties,  of  which  Piamboyant 
and  Grudtrt  are  perhaps  the  most  aocnnta  and  expressive 

Kir,— the  former  serving  to  denote  th9  gorgeous  tints  and 
Id  attempts  of  the  new  school,  the  latter  the  grey  colour 
and  monotonous  outlines  of  the' old.  The  representation  of 
Jiernani  in  1S30  waa  the  culminatimi  of  the  struggle,  and 
doring  great  part  of  the  rrisn  ct  Louis  Philippe  dmost  all 
the  younger  men  of  lettenui  France  were  n)mantic&  Hie 
representation  of  the  Imerdee  ot  Ponsatri  (1814-1867)  in 
1848  is  often  quoted  as  the  herald  or  dgn  of  a  classiol  re- 
action. Bat  this  was  only  apparent  and  signified,-  if  it 
ugnifled  anything,  merely  titat  the  mm  juvMule  ezcessea 
of  the  romantics  were  out  of  date.  For  forty  yean  all  the 
greoteat  men  of  letten  of  France  have  been  on  Uie  innovat- 
ing side,  and  all  without  eKoeption,  whether  intantiooal^ 
or  not,  have  had  tiheir  work  coloarad  by  the  rernlti  of  the 
movement 

Drama  and  Peetrp  iUe»  1830l— AlttuHwh  the  imnediBte 
anliect on wUdt the  battlea of  dassio andramantkB araae 
waa  dramatic  poetry,  the  dramatic  reaults  oi  die  movement 
have  not  been  tho«e  of  greatest,  value  or  most  permanent 
duracter.  Hie  principal  effect  in  the  long  run  has  been 
the  introduction  of  a  species  of  fi&f  called  rfmm«,  as 
oppfieed  to  regular  comedy  and  tragedy,  admitting  of  much 
tiwt  treatment  than  either  of  these  two  as  previoiuly  under- 
stood in  Frendi,  and  lending  itself  in  some  measure  to  the 
biuUiy  and  diqoiated  action,  the  multiplicity  of  penonsges, 
ud  tba  afasaoceof  stock  chaiacten  which  characterized  the 
ia^Uk  it^  in'  its  palmy  days.   All '  VietOT  Hi^p^ 


and  Let  Sttrffratet),  was  a  litanry  ovcnt,  and  excited  tbo 
must  violent  dtscusnou, — the  author's  aaoal  plan  boing  to 
prefix  a-  praea  prebice  of  a  vety  militant  diaraeler  to  Ua 
work.  A  atiU  more  mdodramatio  variety  of  thorn  wia 
that  chiefly  r^resented  by  Alexandre  Dumas  (1803-I874X 
whose  J/enri  11 L  and  Aninmy,  to  which  may  be  added  later 
La  Tour  de  Jfeile  and*  MadtmourKe  <fe  BeUnde,  wei* 
almost  as  much  rallying  points  for  the  eariy  ronuntica  aa 
the  dramas  of  Hugo,  des()ite  their  inferior  literanr  value. 
At  the  some  time  Alexandre  Soumet  (1788-1845),  is 
Nenui,  Une  FHe  d«  Jferon,  Ac,  and  Cbatmir  Dehivigne  in 
Marino  FtHero,  Lonit  A'/.,  Ac,  maintained  a  aomswhat 
closer  adherence  to  the  older  models.  TbedaasicalorsaBi- 
daasical  reaction  of  the  last  years  of  Lonis  Philippe  vat 
presented  in  tragedy  by  Poanrd(£«KTdn^  Ague*  de  MenmU, 
CkarlMe  Corday,  Vlyue,  and  several  comedies),  and  on 
the  cnnic  side,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  Emile  Angier  (K 
]  820)  in  L'Aveuturiire,  Le  Gewlre  de  Jf.  Poirier,  Le  FU» 
de  Giboj/er,  Sec  During  almost  the  whole  period  Eogine 
Scribe  (1791-1861)  poured  forth  innumerable  com^iea 
of  the  vaudeville  order,  whidi,  without  possessing  mndi 
literary  nine,  attained  immense  pofNitarity.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  the  leaKat  derelc^tment  of  mnanticisa  baa 
had  the  upper  hand  in  dnniatie  compontiou,  ita  prindpat 
represeutatiTea  bdne  on  the  one  side  Tietorien  Sudoo  (h. 
1831),  whoio  Am  Inlimea,  La  F<mUU  BeimttOK,  Babagiu, 
Dora,  Ac,  baa  chiefiy  devoted  himsdf  to  the  satirical  treat' 
uent  of  manneia^  and  Alexandre-  Dumos  (K  1824),, 
who  in  such  pieces  as  La  Idett  Je  Madame  Anbray  and 
L'£tra7tffire  has  rather  busted  himself  witli  morals.  Cer- 
tain isolated  authors  also  deserve  notice,  such  aa  Autnn 
(1813-1877),  a  poet  and  Academician  having  snme  resem- 
blance to  Lamartine,  whose  lilie  {fjEichj/le  created  for  him 
a  dramatic  reputation  which  hs  did  not  attempt  to  folknr 
up,  and  Legouv  j  (b.  1 807),  whose  Adriame  Ltremmvr  was 
nariated  to  popuUdty  by  the  admirable  talent  of  Badid. 
A  special  varied  of  drama  of  the  first  literary  importaac* 
has  also  been  cultivated  in  this  century  under  the  title  of 
soSnM  or  proterbe*,  slight  dramatic  sketches,  in  which  Aa 
dialogue  and  style  is  of  even  more  importance  than  the  ac- 
tion. The  beet  of  all  of  thene  are  those  of  Alfred  de  MosMt 
(1810-1857),  wboee  It /aiU  ^h'kiw  fxtrte  toii  Oftverfe  ok 
fermie.  On  ne  badint  pat  avef.  I'amour,  dec,  are  ntudels  of 
grace  and  wit  Among  his  followers  may  bo  aK^tiotted 
especially  M.  Octave  FeuiUot  (b.  1813). 

In  poetry  proper,  as  in  drama,  M.  Victor  Hogo  dMmodTlrW 
the  way,  and  hu  never  allowed  any  one  dnra  to  take  Iha'*'''^ 
lead  from  him.  In  him  oU  the  ronmtie  dMneteriatiei  ars 
expreosed  and  esnbodied,— disregard  of  arbitrary  critical 
rules,  free  choice  of  subject,  variety  and  vigour  of  metre, 
splendour  and  sonorousness  <rf  diction.  If  the  carelul  atten- 
tion to  form  which  ie  also  cherncleriBtic  of  the  movement  is 
leas  apparent  in  him  than  in  oome  t4  his  followeie,  it  is  not 
because  it  is  abaent,  but  because  theentbusiaatic  conviction 
with  which  be  attach  every  subject  somewhat  diverts  attoi- 
tion  fmu  it,  Aa  with  the  merits  ao  with  the  dafcdft  A 
d^dcnt  aann  of  tfie  ludicione  whidi  haa  ehanrteritcd 
many  of  the  loimntics  ia  ilnrngly  qiparerrt  in  tlieir  leader, 
aa  ia  aba  ao  equally  repreaentative  gnndiod^,  and  a  fond- 
ness for  the  introduction  of  foreign  and  unfamiliar  words, 
eapednlly  proper  namea,  which  occasionally  prodncea  an 
effect  of  boriesqub  Victor  Hugo's  earliest  poetical  works, 
his  chiefly  royalist  and  political  Odet,  are  cast  in  the  older 
and  accepted  fcrms^  but  already  display  astonishing  poetical 
qualities.  But  it  was  in  the  Ai^Iiidct  (for  instance,  the 
n>lendid  Pat  eTArmet  du  Jtoi  Jean,  written  in  votes  at 
three  ^llaUes)  and  the  OrtenfttiM  (of  which  may  ha  taken 
for  a  sample  the  sixth  aeetion  o<  AaMrin,  a  perfect  tomot 
of  ondandiih  terma  ponrad  fnth  in  the  moat  ndmirahia 
TOMb  or  La  miHu,  wban  mom  of  tite  atDDni  hnve  Kaa* 
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«r  two  ■T'llablea  each)  that  tbe  gnnd  proTocttion  wu 
thrown  to  the  belierere  ia  alexandrines,  careful  cmaras, 
kod  strictljr  separated  couplets.  Let  FeuUUi  ^AvOamne^ 
La  Ciant*  du  CripuaeuU,  Let  Fbw  Intiriettret,  Let  Eayont 
tt  tm  Ot^ret,  tba  pfodnet^Mis  of  die  next  tweoty  yean  were 
quieter  in  style  end  tone,  but  no  less  fnll  o(  poetical  spirit' 
The  Revolntion  of  1848,  the  establishment  of  tlie  empire, 
•od  the  pMt's  exile  brought  about  a  fresh  detenninatiun  of 
hit  genius  to  lyrical  sutfjads.  Let  Ckdtimentt  and  La 
Ugende  da  SiHdety  the  one  political,  the  other  historical, 
reach  parlups  tlie  high  water  mark  of  French  Terse ;  and 
Chey  were  fullowed  by  the  philuHOphical  ConUmplationt,  the 
lighter  CKantont  Jet  Run  et  dtt  BoU,  the  Annie  Terribie, 
the  second  Letftiute  det  Siiclet,  and  one  or  two  more  volumes 
which  lead  us  to  the  present  day.  We  baTa  been  tboa  por- 
tienlar  because  Uie  Utcrary  produeUTeneas  of  Victor  Hugo 
fcioM^  hesbeen  the  nearareand  sample  oi  the  whob  Utenry 
prodwetivenesa  of  France  un  tlie  poetical  side.  At  fire-nnd 
twen^  he  was  acknowledged  as  a  ua5ter,  at  sflTonty-fiTe  he 
is  a  master  stilL  His  ix>etical  inflaence  hss  been  repre- 
sented in  three  different  scbuola,  from  which  very  few  qf 
the  poetical  writers  of  tlie  century  can  be  excluded.  These 
few  we  may  notice  tint.  Alfred  de  Musset,  a  writer  of  great 
genius,  felt  part  of  the  romantic  inspiration  rery  strongly, 
but  wu  ou  the  whale  nnrortnoately  influenced  by  Byron, 
and  partly  out  of  wilfulneaa,  partly  from  a  natural  want 
Af  penevering  indnstty  and  vigour,  allowed  himself  to 
be  earaleas  aod  even  slorettly  in  eompoaitioo.  *  ITotwitb- 
atanding  this  many  of  his  lyrics  are  among  the  finest  poems 
in  the  ui^iage,  uid  his  verse,  careless  as  it  is,  has  eztra- 
«rdinary  natural  grace.  Augnste  Borbier,  whose^/amAn 
«Imwi  an  extraordinary  command  .of  niirrnus  and  mnscnline 
TeratScdtion,  also  comes  in  here ;  and  the  Breton  poet 
Brizeux,  together  with  Ht^g&ippe  Morean,  an  unetiual  poet 
I^BSsing  some  talent^  and  Pierre  Dupont  (1821-1870), 
oae  of  much  greater  gifts,  also  deserve  mention.  Of  the 
«chool  of  Lamartina  ralher  than  of  Hugo  are  Alfred  de  Vigny 
X1799-ld69>  and  Victor  de  Uprade  (k  1813),  the  former 
a  writer  of  little  bulk  aud  somewhat  orerfiuUdious,  but 

SMMSessing  one  uf  the  most  correct  and  elegant  styles  to  be 
ound  in  French,  the  latter  a  meditative  aud  phuoaophicnl 
poet,  like  Do  Vigny  an  adminble  writer,  but  somewhat  de- 
ficient in  pith  and  substance,  as  well  as  in  warmth  and 
colour.  The  piwtical  «choola  which  more  directly  derive 
from  the  romantis  ^iiovemcnt  as  represented  by  Huf^  are 
three  in  number,  corrc<ii*unding  in  point  of  time  with  tho 
first  outburst  of  the  movement,  with  the  period  of  reaction 
already  sllnded  to,  and  with  the  closing  years  of  the  second 
empire.  Of  the  first  by  far  the  most  distinguished  member 
was  ThtophUe  Gaatier  (161 1-1872),  the  most  perfect  poet 
in  point  of  form  that  France  has  produced.  The  side  of 
the  lomantie  movement  which  Qautier  developed  was  its 

Eurely  pagen  and  Renaissance  aspect  When  quite  a  boy 
B  ^evotd  himself  to  the  study  of  ICth  century  masters, 
ftnd  though  he  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Hugo,  his 
own  talent  was  of  an  individual  order,  and  developed  itself 
more  or  less  independently.  Aibcrtta  alone  of  bis  poems 
has  mnch  of  the  extravagant  and  grotesque  character  with 
diitbgni^ied  eariy  romantio  Ittemtnre.  The  Comidu  de  la 
Marl,  the  iWnet  Diaerm,  and  etiU  more  the  Mmrnu  et 
CamStt,  dt^lay  a  distinctly  classical  tendency— dassica), 
that  la  to  aay,  not  in  the  party  and  perverted  sense,  but  in 
its  fcroe  acceptation.  The  tendency  to  the  fantastic  and 
horrible  may  be  taken  as  best  sbowu  byPetrus  Borel(1809- 
1859).  a  writer  of  singular  power  almost  entirely  wasted. 
Gerard  Labmnie  or  de  Nerval  (1806-1855)  adopted  a 
auuiner  also  fantastic  but  more  iilealist  than  Borel's,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  hf  bis  OrienUl  travels  and  studies,  and  by 
hiaattontioa  to  papidar  ballads  and  traditions,  while  his  style 
Lu  an  asqaiatta  but  muuTected  strangeness  hardly  iofarior 


to  Oautier'sL  This  peculiar  and  somewhat  qninteasenced 
style  is  also  remarkable  in  the  Gatpard  de  la  Nvil  of  Louis 
Bertrmod,  a  work  of  rhythmical  prose  almoet  unique  in  ito 
character.  The  two  Descharape  were  chiefly  remarkable 
as  translators.  The  next  generation  produced  three  ra> 
markable  poets,  to  whom  may  perhaps  be  added  a  fonrflL 
Thtedote  de  Banville  (b.  1820),  adopting  the  prindpleB  of 
Oautier,  and  combining  with  tiiem  a  considerable  satirie 
facul^,  composed  a  large  amount  of  verse,  faultless  in  form, 
delicate  and  exquisite  in  shades  and  colours,  but  so  entirely 
ueutral  in  moral  and  political  tone  that  it  has  found  com- 
paratively few  admirers.  Leconte  de  Lisle  fb.  1819), 
carrying  out  the  princij^  of  ransacking  foreign  literatures 
for  subjects,  has  gone  to  Celtic,  4Ussi<^  or  even  Oriental 
Booroea  far  his  inspiration,  and  despite  a  science  in  versa 
not  mndi  inferior  to  De  Baavflla'i,  and  a  far  wider  rai^ 
aud  ehoioa  of  subject,  has  diflbaed  an  air  of  emditioD, 
not  to  say  pedantry,  over  his  work  which  has  disgusted 
some  readers.  Chariee  Baudelaire  (1821-1867),  by 'his 
choice  of  an  pop  alar  subjects  and  the  terrible  truth  of  his 
analysis,  has  revolted  not  a  few  of  those  who,  in  the 
words  of  an  English  critic,  cannot  teke  pleasure  in  the  te* 
presentation  if  they^  do  not  take  pleasure  in  the  thing 
represented.  Thus  by  a  strange  coincidence  each  of  the 
three  represeuUtivee  ^  the  second  romantic  generation  haa 
for  various  reasons  bean  hitherto  disappointed  of  his  due 
fam&  The  fourth  poet  of  thia  tim^  Joatpbin  Soutary,  ia 
probably  little  known  in  England.  His  sonnets,  however, 
are  of  rare  beauty  and  excellence.  In  1666  a  collection  of 
poems,  entitled  after  an  old  French  fashion  Le  Farnatm 
ConUnporaia,  appeared.  It  included  contributions  by 
many  of  the  poe^jnst  mentioned,  but  the  mass  of  the 
contributors  were  hitherto  unknown  to  fame.  A  similar 
collection  t^ipeared  i»  1869,  and  was  interrupted  by  the 
Germsu  war,  but  continued  after  it,  and  a  third  in  1876. 
The  contributors  to  these  collections,  who  have  mostly  pub- 
lished separate  worics,  were  very  numerous,  and  have  become 
coUectively  known,  half  aeriondy  and  half  ia  derision,  aa 
Ln  Panuunau.  From  time  to  time  aspirants  to  poetry, 
sucli  as  HM.  Bouchor  and  Lafagette,  have  attempted  to 
revolt  ooainst  this  society,  but  they  have  ended  by  being 
absorbed  int3  it  The  canlinol  principle  of  the  Pamaanen* 
is,  in  continuation  Df  Oautier  and  Baudelaire,  a  devotion  to 
poetry  as  an  art,  but  under  thia  general  principle  there  is  a 
considerable  diversity  of  aim  and  object,  and  a  still  greater 
diversity  of  subject  Francis  Coppite  has  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  domestic  and  social  subjectL  Sully  Pmdhomme 
has  a  certain  classical  tinge.  Catulle  Hendea  has  folbweit 
Leeontode  Lisle  ugc^ng  far  afield  for  his  aulijeeto;  Looiaa 
Siefert  indulges  in  the  poetry  of  despair;  while  Albert 
Glatigny,  a  poet  who  lived  as  a  strolling  actor,  and  died 
young,  perhaps  excelled  any  of  the  others  in  individuality 
of  poetical  treatment  As  tho  Pamainent^  however,  muster 
some  three  or  four  score  poets,  it  is  impossible  to  deal  witb 
them  at  length  bete  It  is  sufScient  to  say  that  the  average 
merit  of  their  work  is  decidedly  high,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  the  first  rank  to  any  poet  among  them.  Assuming 
that  their  work  is  to  be  classed  as  minor  poetry,  there  haa 
assuredly  not  even  in  the  Elizabethan  age  in  England  beea 
such  a  adiod  ef  ntnor  poets.  It  ia  fair  to  add  that  ihsjf 
appear  fo  be  little  read  in  France^  and  hardly  at  all  elsa* 
where.  To  complete  the  history  of  French  poetiy  in  tho 
19th  century  we  must  add  that  considerable  efforts  hava 
been  made  to  give  Provencal  rank  once  more  as  a  litenuy 
tongue.  Tlie  Gascon  poet  Jacques  Jasmin  has  produced 
a  good  deal  of  verse  in  the  western  dialect  of  the  language. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  a  more  cultivated  and  litenuy 
school  of  poeto  has  arisen  in  Provence  itself,  the  chief  it 
whom  are  FridMc  Miatril  (iftr«t«,  CalaMi  and  Tlitedoi* 
AubuaeL 
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iVoM  <R£(M  tinee  1 830.— Dren  more  remarkably 
becMiSB  more  abeolatelj  novel,  was  the  oatbont  of  proee 
fietioii  vbieh  {ollowad  1830.  We  lum  aaU  that  in  tUi 
dflpirtment  the  prodnetioiu  of  Ftwee  Kooe  the  discrediting 
of  the  Sondiry  romances  lud  not  on  the  whole  been  remai^c- 
Ma,  and  had  been  prodaced  at  considerable  interrals. 
ITadaiw  de  Lahye  tte,  Le  Sage,  MRriTanz,  Voltaire,  the  Ahhi 
'FMvoet,  Piderot,  J.  J.  Rooasean,  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre, 
'  JnndFi4T4ehadall  of  themprodnced  workezcelleatinito  way, 
■mnd  comprising  in  a  more  or  less  mdimentaiy  condition  most 
.Tarietica  of  the  novel.  Bnt  none  of  them  bed,  in  the  French 
phnsy  madaaeehot^  andatBotiowliBd  pma  fletion  been 
compoead  in  any  considcrabte  qnantiUea.  The  immenea 
infloencfl  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Walter  Scott  ezerciaed 
fms  periiapB  the  direct  caase  of  the  atteotion  paid  to  prosa 
"  fiction ;  the  &eility,  too,  with  which  alt  the  fancies,  tastes, 

and  beliefs  of  the  time  could  be  embodied  in  such  work 
nay  have  had  considerable  importance.  Bnt  it  is  difficult 
on  any  theory  of  cause  and  effect  to  account  for  the  appear 
anoe  in  less  than  ten  years  of  such  a  gronp  of  novelets  as 
Hogo^  Oaotier,  Duius,  114rim^  Baliae,  George  Sand, 
Jalee  Sandean,  and  Ciharles  ds  Barnard,  name*  to  which 
might  he  added  others  scarcely  inferior.  There  is  hardly 
•nything  alse  reaeabUng  it  in  literature,  except  the  great 
dnster  of  Foglbh  dramaUsts  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
oentury,  and  of  English  poets  at  the  beginning  of  the  19lh ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  excellence  of  the  first  gronp 
hat  been  maintained  by  a  fresh  generation, — }Iui;ger,  About, 
PeniUel^  Flanbertj  Ezduoann-CSiatriRO,  Dros,  Daudet, 
Cherbnlies,  and  Oaborian,  funning  a  company  of  diadochi 
not  fax  inferior  to  their  predecesson.  The  romance  writing 
of  France  during  the  period  has  tsken  two  different  direc- 
tions,— the  first  that  of  the  novel  of  incident,  the  second 
that  of  analysis  and  diaracter.  The  first,  now  mainly 
■  deserted,  wu  .that  which,  as  was  natural  when  Scott  was  the 

model,  was  formerly  most  trodden ;  the  second  required  the 
astonishing  Renins  of  GeorgiB  Sand  and  of  Balnc  to  attract 
itodeota  to  it  Tha  norels  of  Victor  Hugo  are  novels  of 
incident,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  purpose,  and  considerable 
Intt  lather  idesl  uaracter  drawingi  an  in  fact 

lengthy  proie  dramtt  rather  than  romances  proper,  and 
they  have  found  no  imitators,  probably  because  no  other 
genius  was  equal  to  the  task.  Tbey  display,  however,  the 
flnaw.  powers  of  the  master  at  their  fullest.  On  the  other  band, 
Alexandre  Dumas  originally  composed  his  novels  in  eluse 
initatioo  of  Seott^  and  they  an  much  less  dramatic  than 
namtiva  in  character,  so  that  they  lend  themselves  to 
almost  indefinite  continuation,  and  there  is  often  no  particu- 
lar reaioa  why  they  should  terminate  even  at  the  end  of 
the  scon  or  so  of  volumes  to  which  they  sometimes  actually 
extend.  Of  this  purely  narrative  kind,  which  hardly  even 
attempts  anything  but  tlie  boldest  character  drawing,  the 
best  of  them,  such  as  Yingt  Am  April,  Let  Trvit  Moiwjue- 
iairta.  La  Seiiu  Margot,  are  pr»l»bly  the  best  specimens 
extant  Dumas  poeseasae  almost  alone  among  novelisU  the 
Hcratof  writing  interminable  dialogue  irithout being  tedioua 
Of  something  the  same  kind,  but  of  a  far  bwer  stamp,  are 
thanovelaof EugeneSue(l80i-18S7).  Dumaa andSnewen 
accompanied  and  followed  by  a  vast  crowd  of  companions, 
independent  or  imitative.  Alfred  de  Vigny  had  already 
attempted  the  historical  novel  in  Cin^Mari.  Henri  de  La 
Touche,  an  excellent  critic  who  formed  George  Sand,  but  a 
mediocre  novelist,  may  be  mentioned,  and  perhape  also 
Roger  de  Beanvoir  and  Fr^rte  Souli^  Paul  F<val  and 
Amidte  Achard  are  of  Uie  same  school,  and  eome  of  the  at- 
tempto  of  Jules  Janin  (1604-1874),  kore  celebrated  as  a 
critic,  may  also  be  connected  with  it  By  d^^rees,  however, 
the  taste  fur  the  novel  of  incident,  at  least  of  an  historical 
kind,  died  out  till  it  was  revived  in  another  form,  and  with 
U  admiztnre  af  donestie  interasti  by  Ulf.  Eickmana' 


Chatrian.  Tba  last  and  one  of  the  moat  ^laadid  instanasa 
of  tha  old  s^le  was  Z«  Ct^iUauu  fraetutef  which  TMophib 
Gantier  wmta  In  Ua  old  aga  aa  a  kind  of  four  cbyhm 
Tba  laatsamed  writer  in  hia  eariier  daya  had  mofifiad  tha 
incideDt  novel  in  many  abort  talee,  a  kind  of  writing  for 
which  French  has  always  been  famous,  and  in  whick 
Qaotier's  sketches  an  masterj«ecaa  His  only  other  long 
novel,  JfademoMU  d*  Manpi»,  belonga  rather  to  the  class  ef 
analysis.  With  Oaotier  as  a  writer,  whose  literary  characteN 
istics  even  excel  hia  purely  tale-telling  powers,  may  be  rlasef<1 
Proaper  M^rimte  (1805-1871),  one  of  the  meat  cxqniaita 
1.9th  centniy  rnastm  of  the  language.  Already,  hovevv^ 
in  1830  the  tide  wuaatting  atro^riy  in  favonrof  novels  of 
contemporary  life  and  manners.  These  were  cl  coune  aoa- 
ceptible  of  extreme^  varions  treatment  For  many  yaan 
Paul  de  Kock,  a  writer  who  did  not  trouble  himself  about 
classics  or  rumantics  or  any  such  matter,  continued  the  tia> 
dttion  of  Uarivanx,  Crebillon^/f,and  Pigault  Lebrun,  in  a 
aeries  of  not  very  moral  or  poUshed  bnt  li\-ely  and  amusing 
sketches  of  life,  prindpally  of  the  bourgeois  type.  Later 
Charies  da  Bernard  (I809-1890X  with  infinttely  greater 
wtt,  elegance,  propriety,  and  literary  skill,  did  the  lauw 
tiling  for  the  higher  classes  of  French  society.  But  the  two 
great  uoBtera  of  the  novel  of  character  and  manners  as  op> 
posed  to  that  of  history  and  incident  are  Honors  de  Balaao 
(1799-1850)  and  Aurora  Dudevant  commonly  called 
Ooorge  Sand  (1793-1876).  Their  influence  aflacted  tha 
entin  body  of  noreliata  wIm  succeeded  Utem,  witli  very  few 
oxeeptiona.  At  tlie  head  of  thaae  axeeptioBamay  be  ^aeed 
Jules  Sandeau  (b.  ISU),  wb<^  after  writing  a  cattmn' num- 
ber of  novels  in  a  less  individaal  atyly  at  last  made  for 
himself  4  speoal  subject  in  a  certain  kind  of  domeatie  novel, 
where  the  paisioos  sot  in  motion  are  less  boisterous  thsn 
those  usually  preferred  by  the  French  novelist,  and  reliance 
is  maioly  placed  on  minuto  character  drawing  and  shades 
of  colour  sober  in  hue  but  very  carefully  at^usted  (Catktrwt* 
JfademoittlU  de  Ptnarvan,  ItadtmoMU  de  la  SdglQny 
In  tiie  some  clau  of  the  more  quiet  and  purely  doroeetie 
novelists  may  be  placed  X  IX  S^ntine  (J*udota),  Uadama 
C  Beybaiid  (Ctementitu,  l»  Cadtt  da  Cclobriira),  J.  T. 
de  St  Gormaiu  (Fottr  w»  iptngle.  La  Ftnilte  dt  Condriir), 
Madame  Craven  (llieit  (faiw  Sentr^  Fliurange).  Henri 
Beyle,  who  wrote  under  the  oom  dt  plumt  of  Stendhal,  slso' 
stands  by  himself.  His  chief  work  in  the  line  tA  fiction  is 
La  Chartrwte  de  Parmt,  an  exceedingly  powerful  novel  of 
the  analytical  kind,  and  'he  also  cnapoaed  a  cooaidcnblo 
number  of  critical  and  miacellaneoua  worics.  Last  among 
the  independents  must  be  mentioned  Henry  Murger  (1822- 
1861),  the  painter  of  what  ia  called  Bohemian  life,  that  ia 
to  stty,  tha  struggles,  difficnltiee,  aaid  amnaements  of 
students,  youthful  artists,  and  men  of  lattery    In  this 

[leculiar  style,  which  may  peihapa  be  regarded  as  an  irregn- 
ar  descendant  of  the  picaroon  romance,  Murger  has  no 
rival ;  and  ho  is  also,  though  on  no  extensive  sale^  a  poet 
of  great  pathos.  But  with  these  exoepUona,  the  infloeneaa 
of  the  two  writers  we  Itave  mentioned,  sometimes  coabineS, 
mon  often  separate,  may  be  traced  throughout  tha  whole 
of  later  nordi  literature^  George  Sand  began  with  book>t.8iB£' 
strongly  tinged  with  the  sjurit  of  revolt  against  moral  and 
soual  armngements,  end  she  sometimes  diverged  into  very 
i-urions  paths  of  psendo-philosophy,  such  as  was  popular  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  century.  At  times,  too,  ss  in 
Lwrttia  Floriani  and  soma  other  works,  she  did  not  heo* 
tats  to  draw  largely  on  her  own  peraonat  adventaiea  and 
experiences.  But  latterly  she  devoted  heradf  rather  to 
sketches  of  country  life  and  manners,  and  to  novels  involving 
bold  if  not  very  careful  sketches  of  character  and  more  Of 
less  dramatic  situations.  She  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
of  novelists,  continuing  to  the  end  of  her  long  life  to  pour 
forth  fiction  at  the  rate  of  many  volume*  a  year,  bin 
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faitQUrt  and  titt  {ludiaiudbb  supply  of  compamUnly 
Borel  UB&ginatioiu  with  whieb  ihe  kept  it  op,  it  otte  of  tlio 
■wet  reoisrkable  ehancterUtics  of  her  work,  and  ia  this 
rttspect  she  ib  perhspa  second  only  to  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  but 
Am  w  at  tiu  same  time  a  certain  want  of  finish  aboat  her 
iartiUt7t  and  aha  ia  not  genemlly  found  to  be  an  author 
whose  nadara  ntoni  to  her  indinduBl  works,  oa  in  the  case 
with  leas  iKodoctiTO  bat  more  laborious  writers,  .  Of  bar 
diflStraat  atyles  msy  be  mentioned  as  fairly  characteristic^ 
ZHia,  Zucrmia  Fioriani,  Cmnulo,  La  Man  am  Diabie, 
La  PetUt  Fadette^  Franfoi*  U  Chatty,  JfademoiaelU  d«  la 
BdMMtte  QuiniitM.  Coosidering  the  Sorter  length  of  his  life  the 
produotiTeneee  of  BaUao  was  almost  more  astonishing, 
•apecially  if  we  consider  that  much  of  his  early  work  is 
never  reprinted*  and  has  passed  entirely  out  of  remembrance. 
Ha  MS  moreoTcr,  the  most  renkarkable  example  io  literature 
ot  ontiring  work  and  datennioation  to  achiere  sncceaa 
da^ta  the  gntteat  diiooiifagMiient&  His  early  work  was, 
M  wa  hata  aaid,  vnaa  Aaa  nnaaceeaifiil,  it  was  poaitirely 
badj  ud  am  tlia  partlalii^ vhieh  ia  oanally  abown  to  tiie 
Milj  work  of  ft  man  of  geoins  has  foand  it  impoasiUa  to 
tarena  the  verdiefe  t4  bis  first  readers  After  more  than  a 
•core  of  naaaoeaasfnl  attempts,  Let  Chovaia  at  lost  made 
its  ttoJk,  and  for  twao^  ysars  from  that  time  the  asttmish- 
lay  piodnotions  composing  the  so<alled  Comidie  Humaiiu 
Won  poured  fnih  succemTely.  The  sub-titles  which 
Balzac  imposed  npoa  the  different  bntcheo,  Se>ne»  dt  la  Vie 
J'ari»ieiute,Dela  VitdeFrom.nce,D»la  Vie IrUimi,kz.,i]$>w 
like  the  general  title  a  deliberate  intention  on  the  author's 
part  to  oover  the  wbob  ground  of  human,  at  least  of  French 
life.  Such  an  attempt  oonld  not  sncoeed  wholly ;  yet  the 
ftmonnt  of  aoeoess  atUdned  is  astonishing.  BaUao  has,  bow- 
•ver,  witii  aoDU  jutice  been  accused  of  creating  tba  world 
Wbi^  ha  daacnibad,  and  Us  ^emonag^  wouderfnl  aa  is  the 
fteemaoj  and  forea  with  wbioh  muij  oif  tha  ahoracteriittca 
•I  bnmaaJ^  ara  esampliffad  in  (hem,  are  sMBebow  not  alto- 
gather  bsman,  owing  to  the  specially  Fnnoh  fault  which 
ire  noticed  in  Racine  and  Ilf  oliire  of  inalatiiig  too  mush  on 
tha  ruling  passion.  Since  these  two  great  novelist^  maoy 
ethers  have  arisen,  portly  to  tread  in  their  steps,  partly  to 
otrika  oat  independent  paths.  Octave  f  enillet,  b^inning 
bis  career  by  apprenticeship  to  Alexandre  Dumas  and  the 
historical  novel,  aoon  found  bis  way  in  a  very  differeot  style 
of  compoution,  the  roman  intiou  of  fashionable  life,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  some  grave  defects,  he  has  attained 
much  popularity.'  The  so-cdled  realist  side  of  Balsac  has 
been  developed  by  Qnstave  Flaubert  (b.  1S21),  who,  to  all 
hia  master's  aoutenen,  and  more  than  his  knowledge  of 
human  natnr^  adds  culture,  scholarship,  and  a  literary 
yower  OTfr  tha  langnsge  inferior  to  thatjof  no  writer  ot  the 
eantniy.  Madamt  Bovary  and  L'SdueatuM  Sentinumiaia 
are  stnitiaa  of  eontamporary  life ;  in  Satamfnbd  and  La 
Ttntation  d*  St  AtUoitu  eraditioa  and  antiquarian  know- 
ledge furnish  the  subjects  for  the  display  of  the  highest 
titarary  skill  Of  about  the  same  date  (b.  1828)  Edmond 
AbcHit^  before  he  abandoned  novel-writing,  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  sketches  of  abundant  but  always  refined  wit 
(L'Htnnau  A  POreilU  caatfe,  L«  Net  d'ttn  Notaire),  and 
aometimea  to  foreign  scenes  {ToUoy  U  Sai  de$  MorUagnet). 
ChampSenry  (b.  1821),  an  associate  of  Uurger,  deserros 
notice  for  stories  of  the  extravoganta  kind.  During  the 
whole  of  the  second  empire  one  of  the  most  popular  writers 
was  Emeat  Feydean  (1821-1874),  a  writer  of  great  ability, 
but  morbid  and  affected  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  bis 
■abfects  {Fan»f,  Sylme,  CatheriM  d'Overmnre).  In  the 
laat  ton  yeata  many  writers  of  the  realist  school  have  en- 
daavonrad  to  outdo  their  predecessors  in  nnflinehing  fidelity, 
momlnally  carrying  out  the  priuoiptaa  of  ItaLap  aud 
Fkubert,  bat  in  r^ty  mtller  reverting  to  tiie  extravagance 
flC  tba  vary  aarliest  romantio  aehool,  ancb  as  tiiot  of  Jnles 


Janin  in  L'A»e  Jlort,  and  Fetnu  Borel  in  Ckammeil. 
\  Emile  Zola,  for  instance,  iu  porta  of  his  long  aeries  Im 
ifoHjms-J/iiusiiar^  descends  to  men  thiavea'  Latin  and 
rhyparography.  Emile  Gaboriao,  taking  up  that  aide  of 
Balzac's  talent  which  devoted  itself  td  inextricable  mys- 
teries, criminal  trials,  and  the  like,  produced  if.  Lt  Coq; 
Lt  Crinu  dOreivalt  La  Degringoladef  Ac;  and  Adolphe 
Bolot  for  a  time  endeavoured  to  out-Feydeau  Feydeau 
in  La  Femma  d«  Fen  and  other  works.  Of  a  different 
stamp,  and  less  of  a  mere  exaggerator,  is  Victor  Cherbnlie^ 
who  has  produced  in  Xtf  Boman  d'uH«  hoHnita  Femme  a 
good  novel  of  the  aualytio  class,  and  in  Ze  Votnte  Koeiut, 
Ladidai  BoliU^  Aa,  less  snccesafnl  romances  of  incident. 
Qasfave  Dros  deserves  praise  foe  extraordinarily  witty  and 
finely  drawn  domestic  sketches,  and  Alj^honse  Daudet  haa 
writtw  novels  of  manners  tha  pc^nlonty  of  which  ia  too 
recent  to  allow  na  to  judge  ita  ehoncas  of  oontinnanoBb 

Ftriodieal  Ltttraiure  »ui«$  1890l— Crsrsnm.— Ona  of  tin 
caoeea  whidi  led  to  this  extenstva  compoolMon  of  novda  waa 
tha  great  spread  irf  periodical  literature  In  France^  and  tba 
custom  of  including  in  almost  all  periodicals,  daily,  weekly, 
or  monthly,  a  ftuilieton  or  instalment  of  fiction.  The  same 
spread  of  periodical  literature,  ti^ther  with  the  increasing 
interest  in  the  literature  of  the  past,  led  also  to  a  very  great 
development  of  criticism.  Almost  all  French  authors  of 
soy  emioanoe  during  the  last  half  caotury  have  devoted 
IhemselvBS  ;more  or  lesa  to  criticism  of  literature,  of  the 
tiieatre,  or  of  art,  and  aometimea,  aa  iu  the  case  of  Janin 
and  Oaatier,  the  comparatively  lucrative  nature  of  journalism 
and  the  smsller  demands  which  it  made  for  labour  and 
intellectnat  concentration  have  diverted  to  fenilleton-writing 
abilitiea  which  might  perhaps  Itave  been  better  employed. 
At  the  same  tims  it  must  be  remamberad  tiiat  from  tbn 
devotion  of  men  of  tha  beat  talanta  to  critical  work  baa 
arisen  aa  immense  elevatioB  of  the  standard  of  sneh  wo^ 
Before  tha  romantio  movement  in  France  Diderot  ia  that ' 
country.  Leasing  and  some  of  his  snccessors  in  Qennany, 
Haslitt,  Coleridge,  and  Lamb  in  Eaglaad,  had  been  admir- 
able critics  and  reviewers.  Bnt  the  theory  of  criticism, 
though  these  men's  principles  and  practice  bad  set  it  asida, 
atiU  remained  more  or  less  what  it  had  been  for  centuries. 
The  critic  was  merely  the  administrator  of  certain  hard  and 
fast  rules.  There  were  certain  recognised  kinds  of  literary 
composition ;  every  new  book  was  bound  to  class  itaeU 
under  one  or  other  of  fliese.  There  were  certain  recogrUed 
rules  for  each  class ;  and  the  goodness  or  badness  of  a  book 
conristed  simply  in  iti  obedience  or  disobedience  to  these 
rules.  Even  the  kiads  of  admissible  subjectaand  the  modes 
of  admissible  treabnent  were  strictly  noted  and  numbered. 
This  waa  eapecially  the  case  in  France  and  with  regard-  to 
French  hdlta  Uttret,  so  that,  as  we  have  seen,  eertatn  clasaaa 
of  oompoaition  had  been  reduced  to  unimportant  variations 
of  a  registered  pattern.  The  romantic  protest  against  this 
absurdity  was  specially  loud  and  completely  victorious.  It 
is  said  that  a  publisher  advised  the  youthful  Lotnartine  to 
try  "  to  be  like  somebody  else "  if  he  wished  to  succeed. 
The  romantic  atandard  of  success  was,  on  the  csntrary,  to 
be  as  indiridnal  as  possible.  Victor  Hngo  himself  com- 
posed a  good  deal  of  criticism,  and  in  the  preface  to  his 
Orientates  ho  states  tha  critical  principles  of  the  new  school, 
clearly.  The  critic,  he  says,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject  chosen,  the  colours  employed,  the  materials  used. 
Is  the  work,  judged  by  itself  and  with  regard  only  to  the 
ideal  which  the  worker  had  io  hit  mind,  good  or  bad  1  I; 
will  be  seen  that  as  a  legib'mate,  corolhuy  of  thfa  theorem 
the  critic  becomea  even  more  ol  an  interpreter  than  of  a 
jndge.  He  con  no  mora  latisfy  himself  or  his  raadara  by 
comparing  the  woric  bafora  him  with  some  abstract  and  ac- 
cepted standard,  and  marking  off  its  shortcomings.  Ho 
baa  to  TacoDstroel^  ranre  or  boa  conjectarally,  the  ipedal 
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id«it  tt  irhiofa  etch  of  his  liithon  aimed,  and  to  do  this  ho 
liM.to  itadj  their  idiotyneracies  with  the  utmost  cue,  tad 
■et  them  before  his  readsn  in  t»  foil  and  attmetiTa  a 
faahioD  as  he  caa  manage.  The  fint  writer  who  Uioroaghl; 
'  smad  tbia  naeearitjr  and  snouearfallr  dadt  with  it  wu 
Samta-BeuTa  (1804-1869),  vlW  haa  mdaed  idaotiitad  bia 
namr  with  Aa  method  ot  eritidam  joat  daaeribad.  Saiute- 
Baim'^  fltat  remaifcable  work  (hia  poama  and  norala  wa  may 
leare  oat  of  cooaideration)  was  the  sketch  of  16th  centuty 
literature  alreadT-  alluded  to  which  he  ooatribnted  to  the 
Olobe.  But  it  was  not  tUl  later  that  his  style  of  critieiam 
became  fully  dereloped  and  acoentoatad.  During  the  first 
decade  of  Louia  Ptdlippe'a  reign  his  critical  papers,  muted 
under  the  title  ot  CrUiqiu*  et  Portraits  LiUirair**,  show  a 
gradual  adnmoe.  During  the  next  ton  yean  Ito  was  mainly 
(weupied  with  his  studies  of  the  writors  ot  the  Port  Royu 
schooL  But  it  waa  during  the  laat  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
wlun  the  famoas  Cau$trifM  du  Lundi  appeared  weekly  in 
the  eolumna  of  the  Conttiitttiotuttl  and  the  Monit*Wt  that 
k^  meat  leuacfcable  produetiow  oama  mt.  fiaints-Banve'a 
a^le  of  critidam  (whick  ta  the  key  to  an  mveh  of  French 
litantais'  of  the  laat  half  centuy  that  it  ia  naeeaiaiy  to 
dwaQ  OB  it  aA  aoma  length),  exeellant  and  valnaUa  aa  it  ii^ 
laut  itmU  to  two  comiptionsL  There  is,  in  the  firat  place, 
in  making  the  ouefnl  inrestigationa  into  the  (lumeter  and 
oirciuiiataiieaa  of  each  writer  which  it  detiianda,  a  danger 
ot  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  m&a  and  too  little  to 
hia  work,  and  of  snbstitnting  for  a  critical  study  a  mere 
collection  of  penonal  anecdotee  and  traits;  espedally  if  the 
author  dealt  with  belongs  to  a  foreign  country  o'r  a  post 
age.  The  other  daogar  is'  that  of  connecting  the  genioa 
and  character  of  particolar  authors  too  much  with  their 
conditioDs  and  cirennistancea  so  as  to  Tagard  them  as  mertly 
ao  many  products  of  the  age.  These  faults,  and  especially 
thi  latter,  have  been  vary  noticeable  in  many  of  Snicte- 
Bagre'a  anceaaiota,,  particnlarly  in  It  Henri  Taine,  the  most 
l>riniant  of  Uving  French  critica,  and  owing  to  kis  Bistoirt 
tb  la  Littiratm  Angtaim,  the  beat  known  in  Ei^nd.  A 
laiga  nnnber  %f  other  oritiea  dBting  the  period  daaerra 
notfctbacaoae  they  hafe^  tkon^afltingmore  orlaaa  on  the 
Btwar  aystem  of  oitietsm,  manifested  conaiderabb  origin* 
aHty  in  its  a[^)ieation.  Aa  far  «8  merely  critical  faoulty 
goes,  and  atlU  mote  tn  the  power  of  giving  literary  expres- 
aion  to  critieiam,  Tfatephila  Oautier  yieUa  to  no  on&  Hia 
Lit  Orotetquu,  an  eariy  work  dealing  with  Villon,  De  Vian, 
and  other  tn/aati  terriblt*  of  French  litenUure.  haa  serred 
aa  a  model  to  many  snbaeqaent  writen,  .sucli  a  Charies 
MoDsetet  and  Charles  Aeselinean,  the  affectionate  historian 
of  the  lea  famous  promoters  of  the  romantic  movement. 
On  the  other  hand,  Qantier'a  picture  criticisms,  and  his  ahwt 
renews  of  books,  obitoary  notices,  and  other  thinga  of  the 
kind  eontribated  to  daily  p^ma,  are  in  point  of  a^Ie  among 
4he  Unaet  ot  all  anch  fngitiu  oompoaittMia.  Janin,  chiefly 
A  theafancal  critic,  axoelled  in  light  and  oaay  jovmaliam,  b«t 
hia  wwk  Baa  neither  wngfat  of  aobatanea  nor  carafal 
elaboration  of  manner  anffloiont  to  give  itpermanank  Talue. 
ThiH  sort  of  light  critical  eommeut  baa  baooma  almoata 
apwialty  of  the  French  press,  and  among  its  numerons  prac- 
titioners the  names  of  Arnmnd  de  FoDtmartin  (au  imitator 
and  aaaailaot  of  SatBte-Benve),  Anine  Honasaye,  FiorenUno, 
may  bo  mentioned.  Edmond  Scherer  and  Paul  de  St  Victor 
—the  former  of  trhom  ^aa  born  in  1812,  the  latter  ip 
1827 — represent  different  sides  of  Saicfte-BeuTe's  style 
in  literary  criticism;  and  in  theatrical  censure  Fran- 
cisqne  Saroey,  an  acnte  bnt  somewhat  serere  judge,  haa 
ancceeded  to  the  good-natured  sovereignty  ^f  Jautn.  The 
criticism  of  the  Hmu  dn  Devx  Uondti  has  played  a  snfS- 
cieotly  important  part  in  French  literature  to  deserve  separate 
Dotioa  in  [vuwin^  'Founded  in  1839,  the  JStmtt,  after  aoma 
«lehailddea,  aoon  attained,  under  the  direction  'of  the  Swiss 


Bnlui,  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  ftrat  of  Eniupeaa 
critical  periodicals.  Ita  ityle  of  oritieiam  haa  on  the  wliofa 
inclined  rather  to  the  classical  aide, — that  ia,  to  claaaicimn  aa 
modified  by,  and  poasible  -aftar,  tbe  'tomantio  movement 
Beaidea  aoma  of  the  anttoia  alniidy  mmad,  ita  priao^ 
critical  eoutribatora  ban  bean  Oaatava  flandw,  an  narta 
but  aomawhat  traeolanfe  critic,  Henri  £tienna^  St  Bani 
Taillandier.  Lastly  wa  moat  ijotice  ,tlie  important  aaotion 
of  profeaaorial  or  nniveraity  critics^  whoae  critical  wwk  haa 
taken  the  form  either  of  regular  treatiaaa  or  of  pounea  of 
tepnblialied  lectures,  boolu  aomewhat  -academic  and  riM> 
toriea)  in  character,  but  often  representing  an  amount  of 
infinence  which  haa  served  larguy  to  stit  up  attaiftion  to 
literature.  The  most  prominent  name  among  tfaeae  ia  that 
of  Villemam  (1790-1870),  who  was  pne  of  the  earliest 
critica  of  the  literatore  of  his  own  country  that  obtained  a 
hearing  out  of  it.  H.  yisard  (b- 1806)  haa  perimpabeenmon' 
fortunate  in  hia  dealings  with  Latin' tlum  with  Frendi,  and 
in  hia  Bittory  of  tlie  ktter  litaratnre  repreaaats  too  much 
the  daaaicat  badition;  Alexandra  Tinet  (1797-1847),  a 
Swiaa  eritie  ot  oonaidenble  eminence,  Saint-MaroOiiaidin 
(1801-187SX  whose  Course  d«  Uttiratitrg  Xframatigm  h 
hia  diiet  work,  and  Eug^  CWmxaa  f 1799-1860),  iriw  ia 
the  author  not  only  of  aa  extremely  useful  and  wiB- 
written  handbook  to  French  literature  before  the  Rerola- 
tion,  but  alao  of  .other  .works  dealing  with  aepante  por^ 
timu  of  the  aabjeot,  must  also  be  mentioned. 

Bistory  nuee  18S0. — The  remarkable  deTeIo|>ment  of 
liistorical  atudiea  which  we  have  noticed  aa  takmg-  place 
under  the  Beatoration  was  accelerated  and  intensified  in  the 
rrigos  of  Charlea  X  and  Louis  Philippe.  Both  the  acopa 
and  the  method  of  the  historian  underwent  a  aeuaiHe  altera- 
tion. For  aomething  like  160  yean  historiaaa  had  Been 
divided  into  two  claaaM,  those  who  produced  elegant  Iltaraiy 
works'  pleasant  to  read,  and  those  who  produced  works  of 
Iftboriona  erudition,  bnt  not  even  intended  for  general 
pemaaL  The  Vertota  and  Toltairaa  were  on  one  side,  tlie 
aUbillona  •nd.TSlamonta  on  nnother.  Now,  dtlx>u(^-the 
duty  <tf  n  Fnnek  historiaa  to  prodnea  wwka'  af '  Utuaiy 
merit  waa  not  forgotten,  it  wu  reeogniied  aa  part  of 
duty  to  consult  original  documenta  and  impart 'ori^Ml 
obeervatiou.  At  the  same  time,  to  the  merely  p<dSlcal 
events  which  had  formerly  been  lecogniied  aa  foraiing  the 
historian'a  province  were  adctod 'the  aociid  and,li(Uaiy 
phenomena  which  had  long  been  more  or  leas  oegldcted. 
Old  chronicles  and  historiea  were  re-read  and.  r^-edited ; 
innumerable  monognpha  on  special  au^jecta  and  periods 
were  produced,  and  theee  Utter  were  of  immense  service  to 
romance  writen  at  the  time  of  the  popularity  o£  the  historic 
cal  novel  Not  a  {ew  of  the  works,  for  instance,  irhidi 
were  signed  by  Alexandre  D  nniaa  conaiat  mainly  ot  extracts 
or  condensations  from  old  chrpniclai^  or  modem  monogiifiha 
ingenionaly  united  by  dialogue  and  Tuniabed  with  a  little 
deaerintion.  History,  howerar,  had  not'to  wait  for  thia 
aeeond-kand  pc^mlari^,  and  ita  cnltivntoia  hod  faHy  niB* 
dmit  literary  talent  to  maintain  ita  digni^.  Sirawnd^ 
whom  we  ha«e  already  noh'ced,  continued  daring  tlus  period 
his  great  .?i«toW<ir«/'raiiMt^  and  produced  his  even  better 
known  Butoira  det  Bapwtiquet  Jialimnei  aa  Moym  Age- 
The  brothera  Thierry  devoted  themselves  to  eariy  Ftenck 
history,  AmMte  Thierry  (1787-1873)  producing  a  Bmoirt 
de*  Ganloit  and  other  works  concerning  the  Roman  period, 
and  Augustin  Thierry  (t795->856> the  well-known  histoiy 
of  the  Norman  Ck>nquesb,  the  equally  attractive  fiidie  da 
Tempt  Mirot^n^ent,  and  other  excellent  works.  Philippe 
-de  S6gur  (1780-1875>  gave  a  history  of  the  Bnasian  cam' 
psign  of  Napoleop,  and  some  other  Works  chiefly  dealii( 
wilh'  Russiau  history.  The  voluminous  Bittoire  de  JVtvuff 
of  Henri  Vartin  (b.  1810)  is  perhapa  the  beat  and  mod 
impartial  work  dealing  in  dcteil  vritit  the  whole  snlgaA: 
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Da  Barante,  after  beginning  with  literary  criticism,  lamed 
tO'faiatory,  and  in  his  Nxitoire  dtt  Dmi  de  Bourgogne  pro- 
daced  a  wn-k  of  capital  importance.  As  was  to  be  expected^ 
many  of  the  most  briUiant  results  of  this  devotion  to  histori- 
cal saljecta  consisted  of  works  dealing  with  the  French 
Bawlation.  Nb'  oeriea  of  historical  events  has  ever  per- 
Ittpa'  ncMTacl-  treatment  at  the  same  time  fran  so  many 
diffimnt  p<dnti  of  fiew,  and  by  writers  of  each  Taried  literary 
mwlUiica^  among  whom  it  must,  however,  be  said  that  the 
ptiraly  royalist  me  is  lutrdly  at  all  represented.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  histories  is  that  of  Klignet  (b.  1 796),  a  sober 
and  jadicions  historian  of  the  older  school  ^  About  the  same 
time  wu  begun  the  brilliant  work  of  M.  Thiers  (1797-1877) 
on  the  Revolution,  which  established  the  literary  reputation 
•of  the  future  president  of  the  French  republic,  and  was  at 
-» later  period  completed  by  the  IlUtoire  da  Comulat  H  de 
/i^MfH're.  The  downfall  of  the  July  monarchy  and  the 
'Oarly  yean'  of  tlie  em|Hre.  witneasai  the  pablicatioa  ot 
«everal  woAa  of  the  first  importance  od  this  snbjecU  Be 
Barante  contribtited  histories  of  the  Cotiveutton  and  the 
Directory,  but  the  three  books  of  greatest  note  were  those 
^Lamartine,  Michelet  (1798-1873),  and  Louis  Blanc  (b. 
1813).  Lamartine's  /fitfoiiv  dts  Girondins  is  written  from 
the  eonstitnUooal  republican  point  of  view,  and  is  some- 
times considered  t9  have  had  niuch  inRnence  in  producing 
the  eveQts  nf  1848.  It  is,  peihaiis,  rather  the  work  of  an 
«r»tor  and  poet  than  of  a  historian.  The  work  of  Michelet 
is  of  a  more  original  character.  Besides  his  lustory  ot  the 
Bevolotion,  Micheletf  wrote  aa  eztaadad  history  of  France, 
waA  a  very  Urge  number  of  smaller  works  on  historical, 
|)blitica^  and  social  subject^  His  imaginative  powers  are 
of  tho  higbeU  order,  and  his  style  staiidB  alone  in  French  for 
its  strangely  broken  and  picturesque  character,  its  turbid 
aboadance  of  atriking  images,  and  its  somewhat  sombre 
magnificence,  qualities  which,  oa  may  easily  be  supposed, 
.foand  fail' occupation  in  a  hiiitory  of  the  Revolution.  The 
work  of  Louis  Blanc  is  that  of  a  sincere  but  ardent  republi- 
«an,  and  is  useful  from  this  point  of  view,  but  possesses  no 
^xtnovdinary  literary  merit.  The  [uiticif  il  contributions  to 
tha  liistoiy  of  the  Revolution  daring  the  last  twenty  years 
Are  then  of  Qninet,  Lanfrey,  and  Taine.  Edgar  Quinet 
'(leOS-lSTS),  like  Louis  Blanc  a  devotee  Of  the  Republic  and 
«a  erila  for  its  sake,  brought  to  this  one  of  his  latest  works  a 
jnind  and  pen  long  trained  to  literary  and  historical  studies ; 
lat  La  Revolutioti  is  not  considered  his.  best  work.  P, 
lAnfrey  devoted  himself  with  extraordinary  patience  and 
■«cuteness  to  the  destruction  of  the  Napoleonic  legend,  and 
the  setting  of  the  character  of  Napoleon  I.  in  a  new,  auth- 
entic, and  very  far  from  favouraUe  lighk  Quite  recently 
Jl  T<4ne,after  distineaisking  himself, as  we  have  menttonc<^ 
in  UteratyeiiUdsm  (Ifi^oire  dela  Liitiratwe  AiiglaiteY  and 
attaining  less  anecess  in  philosophy  {De  Vlntelligeiiee),  haa 
Iwgnn  an  elaborate  discussion  ot  the  Revolution,  its  causea, 
dwracter,  and  oonseqvwces,  which  has  excited  some  com- 
motion among  the  more  ardent  devotees  of  the  principles  of 
*89.  To  return  from  this  group,  we  must  notice  Michaud 
(1767-1839),  the  historian  of  the  crusades,  and  Guiiot 
(1787-1676),  who,  like  his  rival  Thiers,  devoted  himself 
much  to  historical  study.  His  earliest  works  were  literary 
and  linguistic,  but  he  soon  turned  to  political  history,  and 
ior  the  last  lialt-eentury  of  his  long  life  his  contributions 
to  hiitoiical  literature  mn  almost  incessant  and  of  the 
aunt  variDoa  character.  The  most  important '  are  the 
liiatories  D«t  Originet  du  GoMvetnemeitt  Rtpritenttdif,  De 
ia  JtiwotiUioH  f  Angleierre,  De  la  Civilitatian  en  Frdnce,  and 
latterly  k  HUtoire  de  France,  which  he  was  writing  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Among  minor  hutorims  of  the  century 
3nay  be  mentioned'Duveigier  de  Hauranne  {Gimvemement 
ParUmentair4  c."  france),  Mignet  (Hittcire  ,d«  iCarie 
JilaaH)f-  Aa)|)to»  {Sifttiix  Romauu  k  Rvtiu),  Bengnot 


(DettntetioH  du  Paganitmt  d^OeeidnU),  Hauasonvilk  (£« 
Binnion  de  la  Lorraine  &  la  France),  Vaulabelle  Dmr 
RetUiumtims.) 

Snminary  and  Coneliaion. — We  have  in  ihese  liat  ptgca 
given  such  an  outline  of  the  1 9  tb  century  literature  of  Fiaaol 
as  seem^  eonvenient  for  the  completion  of  what  baa  gone 
before.  It  has  been  .already  nmarked  that  th«  oeanr 
approach  is'  made  to  oor  own  time  the  leas  is  it  poMiU*  to 
give  ezhatistive  accounts  of  the  indiridoal  onltivatora  of  tha 
different  branches  of  literature.  It  may  be  added,  perhapa, 
that  such  ezhansUTeness  becomes,  as  we  advance,  las  and 
less  necessary,  as  well  as  lees  and  less  possible.  The  indi- 
vidual Fanumien  may  and  does  produce  work  that  is  in 
itself  of  greater  literary  value  theji  that  of  the  individual 
tronvire.  As  a  matter. of  literary  history,  his  eontributloo 
is  less  remarkable  because 'of  the  examples  he  has  before 
him  and  the  circumstances  which  be  has  aroand  him.  Yet 
we  have  endeavoured  to  draw  sneh  a  dtetdi  of  freneh  Ktwt 
ture  from  the  Chatuon  dt  Boltind  to  tin  Zc^nufitrfA  SUttn 
that  no  important  development  and  hardly  any  important 
partaker  in  such  development  shoald  be  left  out  A  few 
lines  may,  perhaps,  be  now  profitably  ^ven  to  humming  np 
the  aspects  of  tha  whole,  remembering  always  that,  as  ip  no 
case  is  generalization  easier  than  in  tne  cose  of  the  literary 
asi>ects  and  tendencies  of  periods  and  nations,  so  in  no  cose 
is  it  spt  to  be  mure  delusive  unless  corrected  and  supported 
by  ample  information  of  fact  and  detail 

At  ^e  close  of  the  11th  century  and  at  the  b^inning  of 
the  12th  we  find  the  Tolgar  tongue  in  France  not  merely 
in  fully  organized  nse  for  literary  purposes,  but  already 
employed  in '  most  of  the  forms  of  poetical  writing.  An 
immense  outburst  of  epic  and  narrative  verse  has  taken 
place,  and  lyrical  poetry,  not  limited  as  in  the  case  of  the 
epics  to  the  north  of  Fiance,  but  extending  from  RoussiUott 
to  the  Pas  de  Calais,  completes  this.  The  12th  century 
adds  to  these  earliest  forms  the  important  development  ot 
the  mystery,  extends  the  subjects  and  varies  the  manner  ot 
epic  verse,  and  begins  the  compositions  of  literary  prose 
with  the  chronicles  of'  St  Denis  and  of  Tillehudoutn,  and 
the  pnae  romances  of  the  Arthurian  orde.  All'tbls  litem- 
tare  ia  .ao  far  connected  purely  with  the  'knightly  and 
priestly  orders,  though  it  is  largely  compbaed'and  still  more 
largely  dealt  in  by  classes  of  men,  trouvim  and  jonglenn, 
who  are  not  necassarily  either  knights  or  priests,  and  ib  the 
case  of  the  jongleurs  are  certainly  neither.  With  a  possible 
ancestry  of  Romance  aod  Teutonic  catitilena,  Breton  l<^ii, 
and  vernacular  legends,  the  new  literatsre  has  a  certain 
pattern  and  model  in  Latin  and  for.  the  most  port  ecclesi- 
astical compositions.  It  has  the  sacred  boolcs  and  the 
legends  of  the  saints  for  examples  of  narrative,  the  rhythm 
of  the  bymna  for  a  guide  to  metre,  and  the  eeremonua  of 
the  church  for  a  stimulant  to  diatoatio  performance.  -  .By 
degrees  also  in  this  12th  century  forms  of  literature  whidt 
busy  th^msfilves  with  the  unprivileged  classes  begiu  to  be 
born.  The  fabliau  takes  every  phase  of  life  for  its  subject ; 
the  folk-song  acquires  elegance  and  does  not  lose  radbesa 
and  trutlk  In  ^e  nextcentuiy,  the  13th,  mediieval  litera- 
tui^  in  .France  arrives  at  its  prime — a  prime  which  lastc 
until  the  first  quarter  of  the  Hth.  The  early  epics  lose 
something  of  their  savage  charms,  the  polished  literature  of 
Provence  quickly  perishes.  But  in  the  provinces  which 
speak  the  more  priSTailing  tongue  nothing  is  wanting  to 
literary  dovdopmenb  The  language  itself  has  shaken  off 
all  iti  youthfiJ  incapacities,  and,  though  not  yet  well  adapted 
for  the  requirements  of  modem  life  and  study,  is  in  every 
way  equal  to  the  demands  made  uiKm  it  by  its  own  time. 
The  dramatic  germ  contained  in  the  fabliau  and  quickened 
by  the  mystery  produces  the  profane  drama.  Ambitiooi 
works .  of  merit  in  the  moat  various  kinds  are  published; 
Aucamn  et  .Jficolette  stauda  side  \a  aide  with  the  Vie  d« 
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Saint  law,  the  Jeu  de  la  Feuillu  with  Z*  Miratte  de 
ThiaphUtf  the  Soman  de  la  Rote  with  the  Somait  du  Senart. 
tha  tuSast  ^uitas  of  ballade  and  rondwit  -fen  luard;  en- 
deavoofB  are  made  with  seal,  aiid  not  alw^i  without  uader- 
■tsndinft  to  Datanlize  the  wUdom  of  the  aiieients  in  fVanee, 
and  in  Hie  gracefol  toogoe  that  France  possesses.  Romance 
in  prose  and  veise,,  drama,  history,  songs,  satire  oratory, 
and  even  dhidition,  are  all  repteseoted  and  represented 
worthily.  Meanwhile  all  nations  of  Western  Europe  have 
come  to  France  for  their  liteiury  models  and  euljectA,  and 
the  greatest  writera  in  English,  Qerman,  Italian,  content 
themselTea  with  adaptations  of  Chr^titin  de  Troyes,  of  Benoit 
d«  Ste  More^  and  of  a  hundred  other  known  and  unknown 
tnurires  and  fabulista.  Bat  thia  age  does  not'  last  ioa^ 
Tb»  language  has  been  put  to  all  Uw  naes  of  which  it  is  as 
yet  capaUe;  those  nses  in  their  sameness  begin  to  pall 
npon  reader  and  hearer;  and  the  enorisons  erits  of  the  civil 
and  religions  state  reflect  themselves  inevitably  in  literature. 
The  old  forms  die  oat  or  are  prolonged  only  in  half-Iifetess 
travaBtieB.  The  brilliant  colonring  of  Froissart,  and  the 
gracefol  seiebce  ot  ballade  and  rondeau  writers  like  Lescurel 
ud  Deschampa,  alone  maintain  the  literary  reputation  i)I 
the  time.  Toiraida  the  end  of  .the  I4th  century  the  trans- 
laton  and  ix^tical  vtiteia  impwt  many  termi  of  ar^  and 
atr^  the  Mngnage  to  uses  for  which  it  is  as  yet  anhaody, 
thongh  at  the  be^nning'  of  the  next  age  Charles  d'Orltons 
by  his  nfttoral  grace  and  tiie  virtue  of  the  forms  he 
nsed,  eouiges  from  the  nAss  of  writers.  Throughout  the 
l(Jth  oentniT  the  process  of  enriching  or  at  least  increBsing 
the  vocabulary  goes  on,  but  as  yet  no  organizing  hand 
appears  to  tCrect  the  proceea  Villon  stands  alone  in  merit 
as  in  peculiarity.  But  in  this  time  dramatio  literature  and 
the  litentore  of  the  floating  popular  broadsheet  acquire  an 
inmanse  axtenuon — all  or  almo^  all  *tha  vigour  of  spirit 
bring  eoDientrated  in  the  rongh  bree  and  rougher  lunpoon, 
while  all  the  literary  skill  is  engrossed  by  insipid  rhttori- 
gueurs  and  pedanta  Then  comes  the  snnd  upheaval  of 
the  Benaisaance  and  the  Reformation.  An  immense  inflnx 
of  science,  of  thought  to  make  the  science  livinj^  of  new 
terms  to  express  &e  thought,  takes  place,  and  a  band  of 
literary  workers  appear  of  power  enough  to  master  and 
get  into  shape  the  torbid  mas&  Rabelais,  Amyot,  Calvin, 
and  Herberay  fashion  French  prose Marot,  Ronsard,  and 
Regnier  refuhion  French  verse.  The  Pl^de  introduces 
tbb  drama  as  it  is  to  beand  the  language  tlu^  is  to  help  the 
drama  to  express  itself.  Montaigne  toe  the  first  time  throws 
invention  and  originality  into  some  other  form  than  verra 
or  than  prose  fiction.  But  by  Ihe  end  of  the  centnry  the 
tide  has  receded.  The  work  of  arrangement  has  been  but 
half  done,  and  there  are  no  master  spirits  left  to  complete 
it  At  this  period  Malherbe  and  Bakac  make  their  appear- 
ance. Unable  to  deal  with  the  whole  problem,  they 
determine  to  deal  with  pafi  of  it,  and  to  reject  a  portion 
of  the  rielus  oi  vhidi  they  feel  themselves  unfit  to 
stewards.  Baltae  and  his  smieessors  make  of  French 
prose  an  instrument  faultless  and  admirable  in  precision, 
ooeqaalled  for  the  work  for  which  it  is  fi^  but  unfit  for 
certain  pertiona  of  the  work  which  it  was  once  aUe  to 
perform.  Malherbe,  seconded  by  Boileao,  makes  of  French 
virse  an  instrument  suited  only  for  the  purposes  of  the 
'irama  of  Euripides,  or  rather  of  Seneca,  with  or  without 
ita  chorus,  and  for  a  certain  weakened  echo  of  those  choruses, 
PivLer  the  name  of  lyrics,  Ko  French  verse  of  the  first 
Jiierit  other  than  dramatic  is  written  for  two  whole  centuries. 


«niything  that  is  required  of  it,  and  becomes  constantly  a 
mors  and  more  perfeot  instrument  To  the  highest  efforts 
Of  pathoi  udniblimity  iu  vocahukry  and  its  ammgement 


likewise  are  still  nnaqited,  though  the  gitat  pnaehers  of  the 
17th  century  do  their  utmost  wiUi  it  Bat  for  dear  expcsi> 
tion,  smooth  and  agreeable  narrative,  sententious  and 
pttoted  brevity,  witty  repartee,  it  soon  proves  itself  lo  lum 
no  superior  and  scarcely  an  equal  in  Europe.  In  then 
directions  piactitiooers  ^  the  higheat  skill  a^ply  it  'dnriag 
the  Itth  century,'  while  during  the  18th  its  powers  are 
shown  to  the  utmost  of  their  variety  by  Voltaire,  and  j«- 
ceive  a  new  development  at  the  hands  of  Ronsseao.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  it  loses  during  this  century.  It  baconus 
more  and  more  unfit  for  any  but  trivial  uses,  and  at  last  it  is 
employed  for  those  nsea  onl;^.  Then  occurs  the  RevfdntiM, 
repeating  the  mi^ty  stir  in  men's  n^nds  vhidi  the  Bewus- 
sance  had  given,  pat  at  first  ezperiendng  mora  ^ffieol^  in- 
breaking  Bp  the  ground  and  once  more  rendering  it  fertilei 
The  faulty  and  incompletegenpa  of  Chateaubriand  and  D»- 
Stael  gives  the  first  evidence  of  a  i>sw  growth,  and  aftv 
many  years  the  romantic  movement  completes  the  work. 
The  force  of  that  movement  is  now,  after  fifty  yeys,  all  bob 
spent,  though  its  results  remain ;  and  France  in  a  literary 
point  of  view  occupies  a  position  not  veiy  dissimilar  to  th^ 
which  she  occupied  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  16th  century, 
save  that  the  greatest  of  her  rmenerators  is  yet  aliv&  Tbm 
poetical  power  of  French  has  been  once  more  triumphantly 
proved,  and  its  ptoducUvenssi  in  all  branches  of  lituatnm 
has  been  renewed,  while  {n  that  of  prose  fiction  there  htft 
been  almost  created  a  new  class  of  composition.  In  tht 
process  of  reform,  however,  not  a  little  of  the  finish  of 
French  prose  »tfl9  has  been  lost,  and  the  langoage  itsdC 
has  been  affected  in  something  the  same  way  as  it  waa 
affected  by  the  less  judicious  innovations  of  the  Ronsardistik 
The  pedantry  of  the  Fl4iade  led  to  the  preposterous  ooin> 
pounds  of  Da  Bartss;  the  passion  of  the  Romantics  for 
foreign  tongues  and  tat  the  met  proprt  has  loaded  FmdA. 
with  foreign  terms  at  the  one  Bond  and  with  arget  m  ^ 
other.  There'  is,  therefon^  room  for  new  Uallurbes  and 
Balsacs,  if  the  days  for  Balzacs  and  Malherfaea  had  not  to 
all  ^pearance  passed.  Should  they  be  6nee  man  fotth- 
eomiug,  they  have  the  failure  as  well  as  the  snecesi  of  thor 
predecessors  to  guide  them. ' 

Finally,  we  may  sum  up  even  this  summary.  For  voIobw 
aud  merit  taken  together  the  product  of  these  eight  ceoto- 
ries  of  literature  excels  that  of  any  Earopean  nation,  tboa^ 
for  individual  works  of  the  sopremest.  excellence  they  may 
perhaps  be  asked  in  Tain.  No  Freoeb  writer  is  lifted  \^ 
the  suffrages  of  other  nations— the  only  erltariou'vliea 
sufficient  tinw  has  elapsed — to  the  level  of  Homer,  of 
Shakespeare,  or  of  Dante,  who  reiga  aloiML  Of  those  ef 
the  authors  of  France  who  are  indwd  ot  tin  thirty  but  at- 
tain not  to  the  first  tliree  Rabelais  aud  Moliire  alone  unite 
the  general  suffrage,  and  this  fact  roughly  but  snrely  paints 
to  the  real  excellence  of  the  Utenitore  which  these  men  ore 
chosen  to  represent  It  is  great  in  all  ways,  but  it  is 
greatest  on  the  lighter  side.  The  house  of  mirth,  is  more 
suited  to  it  than  the  house  of  mourning.  To  the  latter,  in- 
deed, the  loi^puge  of  the  nnknown  marvel  who  told 
Roland's  death,  of  him  who  gave  ntterance  to  CaniDa^ 
wrath  and  despair,  and  of  thriving  poet  who  sings  ham 
the  mountain  wind  makes  mad  the  lover  who  cannot  fotget* 
has  amply  made  good  its  title  of  entrance.  But  for  one 
Frenchman  who  can  write  admirably  in  this  strain  there  are 
a  hundred  who  can  tell  the  most  admirable  stoiy,  formulate 
the  most  pregnant  reflexion,  point  the  acutest  jest.  There 
is  thus  no  rrally  great  epic  in  French,  few  great  tngediee, 
and  those  imperfect  and  in  a  faulty  kind,  little  prose  like 
Milton's  or  like  Jeremy  Taylor's,  little  verse  (though  more 
than  is  generally  thought)  like  Shdley^  or  like  Spenser'a. 
But  there  are  the  most  delightful  short  tales,  both  in  pros* 
and  in  verse,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  most  poUslKd 
Jewelleiy  of  refiszion  that  has  evw  been  wnmghl^  songs  of 
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incotnpanble  grace,  comedies  that  most  make  men  laugh  as 
long  OS  they  are  hinghing  animalB,  and  abore  ell  such  a 
(body  of  normtlTe  fiction,  old  and  new,  prose  and  verse,  as 
no  other  nation  cau  show  for  art  and  for  originality,  for 
'grace  of  worlcmanahtp  in  him  who  faabiona,  uuL  las  cer- 
Itainty  of  delight  to  him  who  leada. 

J?iMto^})A|r.— The  UUIompby  of  sneh  a  raUcct  u  French 
litentare  connot  be  dwHwitli  here  uhaoatinly.  We  ilull,  how- 
erer,  indicate  the  prioctpal  worki  on  the  anbject,  and  its  anbdiri- 
■iona,  which  will  serre  to  fill  np  the  ontline  of  the  forcing  pngea. 
On  the  general  subject  there  is  no  work  in  Englieb  of  any  extent, 
except  ue  recent  compilation  of  Mr  H.  .Ton  Lann- (EdinbnrKh). 
IToticea  mora  or  lesa  debkiled  of  the  earlier  perioda  will  be  foiud  in 
Hallam'a  works,  and  of  the  17th  and  16th  ceotoriet  (which  most, 
lutwarer,  be  reiad  with  great  caution)  in  BaekWa Hidory  Civ^it- 
atta»  in  Ewvpc  The  chief  Engliah  critical  petiodicale  will  supply 
nonogniphs,  though  until  recently  in  no  greet  abundance  oftht 
chief  namea  and  aome  of  the  chief  forms.  Itr  Benat's  F^mA  PteU 
and  Freneh  Humorisb  may  bo  noticed. 

In  French  the  chief  \rorks  on  the  whole  subject  ara  that  of 
Gerotei,  already  notice<l,  and  another  by  Demcweot.  These  works 
ara  both  excellent,  and  b/itig  compoied  on  different  plans,  they 
nay  with  advantage  be  read  tof^ther.  They  are  chiefly  deficient 
with  renrd  to  the  earliest  and  latest  literature. 

For  the  liteiatnn  of  the  Uiddle  Agea  tiie  founbdn-liaod  te  the 
ponderoni  SiMrt  LitUraire  already  referred  to,  which,  notwith- 
standing that  it  extends  to  37  (quarto  Tolnmes,  end  has  occupied, 
with  intamptions,  150  years  in  publication,  has  only  restJied  the 
Kth  ceotni^.  Many  of  the  monograplia  which  it  containa  are  the 
beat  authorities  on  their  snMecta,  auch  aa  that  of  U.  P.  Paria  on 
the  early  chaneonniers,  of  M.  V.  Leclero  on  the  fabliaux,  an* of 
iL  littri  on  tho'romana  d'arentures.  For  the  history  of  literature 
before  the  Ilth  century,  the  period  nainly  Latin,  J.  J.  Amp^'a 
JJittoirt  LitUrairt  de  ut  Vranee  aeant  CharUmoffiu,  tout  (^rl&- 
nuxgne,  etjtuqu'aa  onxUnu  ftieli  is  tbo  chief  entiiority.  Uon 
Qentiw'a  Epop4et  Jhwtyiws  (4  toIi.,  but  now  reprinting  on  a  still 
larger  -scale)  contains  almoet  eTerytUng  known  concerning  the 
chansons  de {[ostea.  II.  P.  ^iria'a Itmaiu de  Ut  TdbU SondeU  the 
main  authority  for  this  subject,  though  it  does  not  include  the 
contributions  of  Chretien  de  Troyes.  On  the  cycle  of  Reyntfd  the 
standard  wwk  ia  Bothe,  Let  Soman*  du  Sttutrt.  All  parts  of  ibt 
Hotter  lilcrstapa  o(  old  Fnnu  an  aseallantly  treated  by  V. 
Lenient,  Lt  Satin  <ra  JKoin*  Agt.    The  early  theatre  has  been 


fHqnently  treated  \n  the  brothers  "jparfaict  {ITitioir*  d»  TMUn 
Fratieait),  by  Fabre  {Lts  Clem  de  la  SatoeJie],  by  Leroy  l£hid«  rar 
let  JUj/tUrai,  by  Anber^in  {HiiUiire  dc  la  langut  el  dt  la  ZilUnUur* 
Fratuaiu  au  ifotjeu  Am).  This  latter  book,  recently  completed, 
will  be  found  a  useful  summary  of  the  whole  medioaval  period. 
The  hiatoriual,  dramatic,  and  oratorical  sections  are  Mpecially  ftdL 
On  the  ISth  century  an  excellent  handbook  has  receuthr  been 
written  by  HU.  Daimeateter  and  UatzTeld.  Sainta-Banve's  TtMtau 
has  been  men  than  once  refctndtOL  Sbnt  i&itvlMunmeaekiehU 
der  Ftcaustuehtn  TrajMie  wmuXmlieX  im  IV^  JakrhtndeH)  is 
the  chief  authority  for  dramatio  matters.  The  varioua  editions 
of  the  gnat  authors  of  this  and  other  periods  do  not  need  aperial 
reference.  For  Frorental  the  most  conrenient  and  trastwwthy 
handbook  is  Katl  Bartsch,  OntmMu  swQtmAi^  der  Pnt^aai' 
ucAm  LUemttir.  In  English,  Dr  Hnefier'a  Tnuhadour*  b  the 
work  of  Tslne. 

The  17th  century,  as  the  auppoaed  daarieal  ag^  has  been  ia> 
psatedly  treated  in  French,  we  may  mention  Sainte-Bean^ 
Studies  <w»  JM  Rayat,  DemMOot's  Tableau  du  17*»«  SUelt  atmU 
Conttiae,aiA<linaes{Bmit<fffiiloireLiliirain).  Oodefroy'a J7ir> 
loire  de  tit  Lift.  liavfttite  depuit  le  I6*m  Sicde  jiugu'a  not  I'onrs  is 
an  important  work,  as  yet  csrried  no  further  than  the  RerolntionT 

On  the  18th  century  we  may  mention,  in  Engliah,  Mr  Csrljle'a 
essays  on  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  and  Mr  John  Morley*s  elsbnate 
and  exhaustive  wdrksasn  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Aonsseau,  with  hie 
amallec'cssaya  on  Turgot,  VauTeurgnc^  &c  In  French,  the  worka 
of  Vinet,  Godaftoy,  sad  VUlemaiv,  and  tat  the  philosophical  side 
Damiron  may  be  cous  ilted.  The  best  work  on  the  period.  In  a 
amaU  compass^  ii^  however,  a  TaUeau  which  U.  Godefroy  haa  pub- 
lished in  additioi  to  >is  larger  work.  Poet-Revolution  literature  is 
aa  vet  too  recent  to  have  bMn,  treated  in  works  of  sufficient  com. 
prehenaion  to  be  noticed  here,  may,  however,  mention  G^ruMS, 
Littiralurt  d*  la  JUvolulion,  ana  Hettement,  titUratur*  /VaHfoui 
sou*  Ut  ReiUiHration  el  la  Mtmardiie  de'JvUlet, 

On  the  subject  of  popular  poetry,  which,  though  a  contrary  im- 

fresdon  appeara  to  prevail  inXngland,  is  of  extreme  importance  la 
lench  literature,  the  main  sntharities  are, — for  the  Breton  distfiet; 
M.  Luel  {Ckamit  FwuUUru  dt  ia  fiam-Sntagw),  (the  mors 
Ikmoas  works  of  U.  oi  la  Viliemsntri,  Bmma-AtU  and  otheny 
are  of  doubtful  trustwwthiness) ;  for  those  of  Lorraine,  U.  de 
Pnymai^j  for  those  of  Champagne,  M.  Tarbj,  M.  Hnupt'a 
FranxHstsche  VoVetlitder,  Gaston  Faris'a  Cha^xaons  du  16*^  SiieU, 
'Wockeraogel's  AU-FnmiS*iecke  Lieder  und  Leiehe,  and  Bartsch's 
Samamen  md  JteitamUm  nti^  also  be  consulted,  thoo^  rather 
£)rq«eUKastbanliinoemment  (O.  SAJ 


Ikdbx  to  AsncLB  Fuhck 
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AM-el-Eader,nL 
Abooklr,  btftka  at;  at,  Sli. 
•Aesdtaha,*  »». 
AtUwaj.  the  Fnnek,  sm 
ASsn  de  Is  ttsfla^  S4l 
ASmlnWrotlTa  <i*lslaai,  ua 
JMilan  VL,iH. 
AcrtcoHare,  Sia 
ArudiUo,  tattle  «f,  sn. 
AlzJa.ClMpenf,   trestr  of, 

)T(t  pete*  or.  Ml. 
Alberael,  Cardlnil,  WL 
AIMseesUi^enuMh^  Ui«iMI. 
Alenfaa.  daks  ol,  HI. 
AlSits.  VMdDcttoriist,  »17. 
alaHSBdrfs,  armlMlce  of,  SlI, 
Alsundsr  VI,  Pope,  tU. 
Alexias,  Um  empertn',  SSa. 
Alceila,  ssst  nrln.  m. 
Al|iSTS  Ukco  b]r  France,  KX 
AJlttaia,  ess. 

AOiaaar,  MpltnbUon  of,  aiS. 
AUsoca,  tlw  Orsod,  M7.  SSS; 

llM'-Holr'slS:  the  Quad- 

npU,  ot  IS4D,  «IL 
Ainu,  bsUlo  of  tlu.  cn 
Alnuua.  tatUo  of,  SSI. 
Alva,  daks  of,  SW. 
Asm*!     Oaul,  ua. 
Ansrtes,  war  tn.  set. 
Amlaas  token,  M4 ;  peace  of, 

AmU  M  AKtUa,  6SS. 

Ammrdsm  areatenc^  by 

LmIs  ZIT,  ATS;  OTCT- 
Ihrowi  ttw  Da  VUt^  iJli 
Is  Mved       WUUaas  «( 

aauet,  tat. 


Ans«re,  trsoty  of,  StT. 
Anslomuiis,  the,  SM.  - 
Adds,  (tncon,  180.  Ul.  ■ 
Adds  at  Aodrla,  MT,  MS,  STI, 

Anne  at  B«saJ«a,  U),  «*. 
Anno  at  BrWonr,  Hi,  U5. 
Aime  of  fianpai^  IM 
Anne  of  Montsaet^ney,  9ST- 
ML 

Autiodi  taken,  Oi;  battle  oT, 

'  a. 

Antanr.   king  of  Karawe, 

ess.  HO. 
Aqua  Saitbe,  toonded.  S3T. 
Aqnltaal*.  UI,  US.  Sil. 
AnU,  the.  In  Timet,  6S1. 
Arcol*,  batUo  af;  SOS. 
AnuigaoA  psrtr  of,  5*8.  H9. 
AnnedJfeatnlUr.  the,  S9*. 
Amr-fitsildlci  of, 

anutmeUoo  ol  btitin*.  Ml ; 

Is  bi  moefc  confuloii,  SOS; 

re«or*e  br  Camot,  eoeg 

•am  the  CoaTeMioo,  EOS; 

talk  Into  fiosspute'i  hiadi, 

lb. 

AmvU.  Uahop  ot  UeU,  SSO. 
Arqae*,  bUUa  ot.  HL 
Arru.  tnaUei  of,  UO,  BSS. 
AnandlmaMnU,  SOt,  StO. 
Anois,  omk  et;  lie,  eol, 
■Of  j  sttcessdi  as  CfcsriesX, 

•19. 

Aitiasdsr  Cottxit,  ITS. 
AsslgnaU,  eOL  set,  SOS. 
AhSm  et  Jaraiam.  the,  S88. 
Alaal^  oa  Uie  Rtwoe,  OS. 
aAos  dsfesM  at  CWmm. 
US. 


jtarSHta  «  m^eiM.  StO.  SeS. 
Aodafrol  le  BaMsrd,  «4J. 
AmMritr.  Ml. 
Aot>biuit,  iMgna  of.  vn. 
AacoKni  Cciar  in  OmI,  SIT. 
Aqputoi  IlL  of  Sudd;,  \bi% 

at  Folind.  CSfc 
AmterUU,  tattle  ot,  (It. 
Aiutx^  SIO. 
AsiBnon,  eaptlTitr  at.  Ml 
AsbKonrt,  tatUo  «t,  H>. 
Babiaf,  conqtlrac]'  of,  SOS. 
BoUlf,  maroT  ot  Puis,  MS, 

eol. 

Baldwin,  mnntat  Edassa,  US. 
SallvAu  and  rmdmiir.  Ml 
BWiae.  ths  aldw,  SM. 
Balnc;  Ibe  psuagtr,  tit. 

Baaqaet  st  Vanainat,  tCX 
BarbUDVa,  Frvdertck,  5*1. 
Birceloiis,  Ucgc  ol.  ESI. 
BXnnwdd.  treat;  at,  KS: 
Bain&  SOS. 

BsMello,  OUrler,  Ul,  SiT. 
BtMiUe,  faU  ol  tbe,  MS. 
BaudoMln  dt  JUamy,  SM. 
Bajlo,  m. 

Barlen.  cipUuktlon  ol,  tlS. 
BauiDCi  Hsnhal,  SIT. 
BMocbe,  tieAi  at  tbe,  tiS. 
Mua  deprlTed  ot  It*  rlsbts, 

ser. 

Beanmarehils,  ssa 
Bedford,  dnko  at,  M>,  SM 
Balglana,  tbe,  SIT. 
BciKiani,  totujaeit  of,  tOi. 
Bstgrsde,  peace  ot,  U& 
'  BeUe-Itle*,  ibe   two,  A«i 
IIanbal,S81 


Beeadtetlois,  th«^  Ho. 
Bensersde,  STS 
BAanger,  CTf . 
BerKerac,  pssos  ot,  Ul 
Bvnard  at  Sose-Welniar,  ses, 
«T0. 

Banls,  the  AtM,  SST,  tS). 
Berrl,  mnrdor  ot  dske  of, 
<1>. 

S«rtruid  do  Ootb  (Qeneal 

V.),SH. 
Benriek,  dske  10,90,16*, 

its. 

BcetUriN;  «4S. 

Dlbltogrspbr.  staUtttcil,  SM; 

of  lanfnage,  <S<;  et  Utara. 

tara,  «SS. 
Blron'spM,  »*,  MS. 
Blaboprles,  the  three,  SISi 

ceded  to  Fianee,  STI 
BWiopik  power  ol  Om,  **0) 

age  ot  Ih^  In  Gaol,  M- 
Btsmank  meats  Vapoloon  IlL, 

OS. 

Black  daotb,  tbe,  MS 
Black  Prince,  tha,  MS,  HT. 
Blaacbe  at  CastUe,  HZ. 
Blenheim,  tattle  ot,  SSL 
Bloli,  tha  twtlM  a.  MS. 
BlUeh^,  Uanbal.  tU. 
Fadin,  SSS. 

Bohemond,  prince  of  Antloeh, 
su. 

DoU«an.  STS,  <S7. 

BonaparIA  Jaaepti,  klaf  ot 
Spain,  *1«,  <1T. 

Bonaparte,  Mapoleon, '  SOS- 
eiB;  comaundi  In  Itair, 
MS;  toe*  to  £gnA  *1>  I 
SiA  coonl,  till  Mapcror, 


SIS;  mokes  war  OB  rraari% 
<S.  t  OB  SpeiB  end  on  la*. 
■U,  Sit;  obdlesto^  *lTt 
the  noadred  mi 
his  final  defeat,  aalK  aad 
dealb.  SIR. 

BoUfBca,8t,  SSL 

Booitsee  VIIL,  S4i 

Book.tnd^  UL 

Bordeeox,  anemblf  of,  SST. 

BorodtaMk  bottle  ef,  SIS, 

Boaniot,  STT,  S18,  Ml 

Bodcbaln  eaptored,  S8L 

Booffleli^  Kanhil,  sn. 

Bootboo,  Cordiool,  MS. 

Bonrboa,  dnke  of,  SSS. 

Boardoloee,  Sd. 

Bonrgei  pnrebooed  by  Philip 
L,  SU,  niUoaal  eonndl 
at,  tSO ;  PiBcmalla  SoM^ 
tlon  ol,  <t. 

Bonrineik  tattle  of,  Sil. 

BcniTnjr.  baUla  of,  MS, 

Borne,  battle  of  tbe^  m 

BrastAme,  aM. 

srcda,  tieoljr  of,  STS. 

BrMwch,  faU  at,  STO. 

Brcanenlle.  tattle  of,  SSS. 

BrcMo  and  Bnctf  ceded  *• 
France,  SSS. 

BreUjni]',  peace  ol,  S4T. 

Bflttaa  J  remolB*  bidependeel, 
SMi  pajribomasaioPliiltp 
AoceMoi,  Ml)  war  iriil^ 
SIS;  von  far  PMnee,  tSii 
flnall7  annexed,  Ut, 

Broclls,  dnke  ot,  OO. 

Brasri,  Admiral,  SIl. 

Brmiblld.  tnaaa  at  AmtmU 
raa 
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B>dfM  for  I«n,  111. 
MMh  *M,  «T1. 

Hit  pMtr  «<  Um.  Mt. 
Sormiidr,  IMi  booMot.tM, 
Ml 

Bole.  nUalMiT  «r.  **<V  Ml 
Bpift  Atalnl.  MM. 
CrtwfttoM.  lha,  Mt. 
Cadnad.  bMto  of,  ML 
Cawr.  J>iu,  In  OmU,  MT. 
CMr  Bortia,  M. 
Cilili,  «aptnn  ol,  Hir 
dlMtu,  tlM  rapsbHou,  «& 
OHioU,  nr. 

CUvBM,  Im  BlBiiMr,  m. 
CUTln,  m,  IM. 

m 

Cutn.,  HMW  d;  Wr 

Cuapo  Fwla.  fnw  «<,<H. 
Cia«d<,  pttaH  «  INH  ta, 
MTi  »o«V  KailMd,  Mt. 
«HMll  h  Pthm,  >U. 
OutMaw.  Ma  or  Ftpfta.  Ul. 

CWtoOM,    M    at  OHtM 

MariAM. 
Cartoi,  Dm,  k  Ildr,  Mi 
Ctnel.  Ml,  MO. 
OnHw  tti.  Hi :  hi 

ML 

OwUa  gM  onr  to  L«ri* 
znr.,          nrtorat  to 
Rdr.UO. 
ClMflM.  cent  of,  SIL 
CHsal,  katUa  gf,  KZ, 
CmURm,  d«a  «!,  ML 
ft»na  OaHrwIi  paaca  dC 
Ml 

OHkMlM  <f  IMM.  (M-Wl 
CHiMi,  sn.  WL 
Cwyiaar,  Oaaanl,  tSL 
BlBinHf^  plaurf.  Ml 
ftharti,  tlM,  «7«. 
CM  jrnmtKi  JTaMWlM,  Ml. 
OmMU^  Mtta  a(,  wr.  ■ 
OHattaiaf  AipMlli  MV. 
Ckaaafort,  «7«. 

m. 

Obantta,  reralM  UaAar.  Ml. 
CtrtMMi  tTMHiaaiM,  m 
cmiwMgi  (CiwriH  ow 

anrihMt-M. 
CbartM  tka  Btl4,  m,  04 
CbailM  Ika  m,  W. 
Chartw  Uia  Slarta,  HI. 
OHM  IT.rt  ftMH 
ChariM  T.    rmaety  Mt. 
CbartM  VL.  Ma.  (Ul 
CbartM  TIL,  MMO. 
«bariMVnt,«t.M. 
aMriMlX,mML 
CkvlM  X., ««,  CH. 
OulM     (Mpanr.  «W-WT, 

Mt. 

CkariM  a  •(  laiW,  m 

duriN  "tha  Bad."  Wm  •! 

Nanrra,  M«. 
CbulM  IL  of  fraln.  IN,  STI, 

Mt. 

aailw  ni.  g(  Spain.  Mtk  m; 

MI,  W. 
CkariM  Xtt  at  8ir*dM,  HI 
ChailM  of  Anioa,  Ml-M* 
Cterinot  Bowton,  coaMaUay 

Ut,  uc. 
OarlM  of  CharalaU  dnka  o( 

Barpuidr,  Ul-Ml. 
Chaila^  dnka  of  Lotrala^  Ut 
ChartN  II.  of  UmlM,  MI. 
ChailM  MartaL  Ml. 
CbariM  o(  Ortaana,  Ml,  MT. 
Chack^  aoaM  of  VaMi,  M(. 
GkaHak  biMharaf  Laola  ZL, 

Ml  Ut, 

Ckartatu  af  Safor.  ML 
CiMnaM.  Ml. 
ChacTDB,  Mt. 
ChaMM,  Atala,  MI.  MT. 
Cbatt*MT,  pam  Mt 
•  «H. 


Chattlka,  Mtia  t»,  Mt. 
ChaaUaa,  H4. 
CMalar,  A-.  MI. 
CiMiaMak  IraatlM  at,  M*. 
euna,  war  vltb,  *n. 
CMaaol,  doka  at,  MO.  Ml. 
CbT«MB4a1M«M' 
CMMUaKr  la  OmL  WT.  MS. 
"ChrWlanllapBHK'tlwML 
OrMaa  M  Hmb,  MT. 
nroatfaM,  OraariM,  Mt. 
Cbarch  laadi,  mU  iA  4D0. 
Onq  Han,  coMplraaT  of,  nO. 
Qill  UN,  MS. 
OtS  *ai^  tlw.  M»-Ht. 
Claad^  doka  of  OalK  UT. 
Oaoda  of  naaca.  Ml. 
Oaadli^HT. 
aaaMDi  VII.,  Ml 
CtaBaat  XIV.  HpftaMM  flW 

JawM^MI. 
QamMtlDM  tba.  H*. 
Oatfr,  ttala  of  Um. 

Laola  XT,  Ml)  dTftaoB. 

MNMIaaof,  ML 
OarMi  lalaM,  tka  Ban.  M4. 
ClamfDb  Dikaa  IL  ai,  MT. 
OmwooI,  asvMaf,  Ml 
Oara^aflataaaCIM. 
CBmib.  OUnr,  Ml 
(MUac,  BuaafaMVa  at  UL 
Ctatem 

Oaba-tba  JaaaUai  Mti  Om 

P««Uat8,  IMi  Ika  Oer> 

dallar^A 
Coal  la  Fmc*.  m 
CoaUttoa  acalut  rrtaea.  tha 

UiM,  lU:  tka  tautt,«.; 

IbaUlk,  Sll 
OotMDi  Vada,  m 
OtaMJlM^Ml 
Coablit^CTtoa.  *ar  wMfc,  Mfc 
OodaK4gU(k.dM,<U. 
Oaar,  Jaovm  ML 

OoiunMii. 

Oalbart,  •TVm. 

OaUfv.  tka  baMa.aC  M»i 

Adnlnl,  MI^Ml. 
ODDtta  U  tha  Paw  KaHaM^ 

m 

Oah^i.  JartacaM  at  Wl 
Oak^FnwHm. 


Oman^  Ml)  «Mar  Oit* 
kia^       MtaMk  af,  ML 
OoMHMaBf|rtlliMfily,Ml 
OoDMM  Mtt  af  ratH  Mi, 


Candal,iM 

OOBOcrtM  of  rranrfiaadLM 

X,  W<(  a(  Kwalaaa,  iU. 
OaaMl  prtua  a(  MH  mi. 

•Mt  MT. 
Ooodi  tta  vaal,  in-iTI,  m, 


Coolasi,  HMa.  da,  IM. 
CooCaaa.  traatj  of,  Ml 
Oaafnlanl^  a(  tha  FMoB, 
•41. 

OaMWl|MM.lfc^<Il. 

CwaliMi  at  Aqalialnav  m 

CoHlaMlMkiM. 

CaaMllBMt  AMamUj,  th^ 
sn-aat 

CsuUtatisB  a<  CoaNltaaM  Aa> 
amUr.  Ml  Ml)  «f  Taar 
III.,  IMi  of  Taar  VUL, 
eUt  of  Taar  X.,  Ilig  of 

Looll  XVIII,  IIT ;  of  LosU 
PhUUpa.  ew  I  of  1U8  and 
\m,  e»;  of  iBTs,m 

Comilata,  va%,  tit\  imt»  M 
tb*  amplra.  111. 

CoolMlaa,  Hanhal,  Ml,  Ml 

Conraotlon,  tlia  Katlanal,  M4. 
MS.  NS 

CoqDmait,M«. 

Oorlar,  Chailotta,  Ml 

CoraaUla,  P..  ITI,  US. 

Oomallla,T.,  Ms. 

OoniM  wiltad  to  Fraaai  Ml 

0»nmaa,Mila«f,(l<. 

OHariaa,  ttMaiy,  MT. 

GandtafaMiMi.. 


Co«p  d'«al  of  IMh  FraetldoT, 
dlO)  o(l8th.llthBniBalra. 
•IT;  attnaptad  br  Chartw 
X.,  aiti  o(  PrlDM  Loola 
Kapolaon  ta  lUI.  m 

Coarlar,  <TI 

Coan,  tba  Praoeh,  Mata  of. 
ML 

CoBitaat,  WUBani.  Ml 
Cowtral,  batUa  a«.Mt. 
Coon*  of  bw.  11 L 
Conlraa.  batlJa  of,  M* 
CrAUIon  flia,  Ml 
CrAUloa  ptn.  Ml. 
Cr^CT.  battla  of,  Ml 
Cr4iU  fiMtttr,  IM-  •frUal*, 
«. 

Crdqor,  UanbaL  m. 
Cn^  Ooanaal,  paaaa  aC 

MT. 
Cl«M.MT 

Cmaat,  batOa  af.  Ml 
CrtaaaaWar.lka.  an 
CMUdn,  aoMMBponiT,  t». 
•W 

CroBvall.  in. 

CruadM,  pcapataHoB  (sr. 
MTi  lh«aiM,MT,IMit»a 
Mcood,  MO  I  tha  third, 
Mil  Ika  AlblflaMfaM,  Ml, 
Ml.  of  at  LoBt^  Ml 
CaBodaa,baitla«i,  Ml 
CBBb«rlaB4  daka  af,  UA, 

Mim 

CaMa^MC. 
OaaUMa  lataia^  <U. 
XMaekMt,  Ml 
D-Aia— Ma.  m 
D'AlMkan,  ITL 
OaMlalta.««MNaf,HL 
Daatah  War,  tbi  Ml 
-IiaaMllaaal>«,'HL 

DaMBk.MHM.MliM 

Oaniaalat^  MM. 
D'A«U|nd.<M. 
DaafUa.  HUa  of.  Ml 
DarU  of  Soodaad,  tU. 
Da  BaraatOk  tTl  ML 
DadanilMi  af  Oa  Mfhtaaf 

Maa,Ml 
DaOTaMa.lK  m 
OatafliBakm 
Danamar.  aWnaat  wr. 
Do  Mamt,  171  fn. 
DaHM,  batOa  af ,  Ml 
PignlMM^  FMbm  iMdad 
iMt  ana  aad  papnla- 

tiaaaCMii  adtakwailM 

al,  IM,  IM  ar,  *Uk  aim. 

UMiMMUMfc 
Dartraiiaa,  rnHh,  (M. 
DMaartMi  aii,      Ml  ML  . 


VKMh  XanMl  IM. 
DaHamfeattlaaCMl 
DnaMka  Wa^  Hut  ni 
"PafBlaBaklajBi.'Wi 
Pa  Witt.  ihakiaifcMi  m,  WT. 
DlalagUMPt«eh.ML 
BtanaarPaillM^Hl 
DMaratMlMthin. 
tHoBTalai  8t  at  IMi  Ml 
DlractofT.  thl  aM-fll 
Donattoa  of  npfia,  Ihi  ML 
yonaiiiia.  wtolWar.  Ml 
fitlrtllUata,  AimlfaL  Mt, 
Dorar,  traatr  af,  m. 
Drama,  mAj.  iMi  «(  ITIh 
oMtwr,  on 

£nMM.  6T1 

Dnadan,  paaM  of,  MIt  battla 

•  of,  «T. 

Dratu,  baul*  ot  Ml 
Da  Bury.  Hadan^  Ml  - 
Dn  Banaa,  Ul. 
Dakota,  tbo  AbbI,  Ui.  Ml 
Dagaa;  Tranln,  Mt. 
Da  Qaaadla,  MT,  Ml 
Do  Balllu  Ml 
Damaa,  ITS. 
Domu  Bla,  BTl 
Dumosriai,  «03-tM. 

AnaUrk  baadM  araMaCram* 

valt,«TL 
Swai^baMtdal  OiliaM,Stl 


DaPamw.  IM. 
Dnpoa,  tb*  Da/  of,  Ma. 
DapMi  In  India,  MT. 
Da  Prat,  ehaucaUor,  Ml 
DDUk,  warvUhtba,  Stl 
Da  Vair,  tU. 

Ed'ona  bacomM  a  Franklih 

'  mnnCr.  IM. 

Edgatkai  la  PraOM,  HI 

Bdvard  I,  M4. 

£dvart  lit.  dalaia  Praach 
(broiKk  MS;  U*  tallarH  la 
rianc^  HT. 

Bdward  IV,  IM,  US. 

BfBonl.  Connt,  Ml 

Knrft,  aipodiUon  tOk  CIL 

Oaaoar  of  Aqaltaloa,  IU  Ml 

EUMbMk,  QaaaD,.  aatati 
HajpMiwt^  MO;  projoct  of 
Mitlaia  vltb  Banrj'  of 
AbJob,  mi  i  aai^orta 
Baoiy  of  If  aTaiTSk  Ml 

BabroMarr,  Ml 

EaJgattna.  tha.IOQ.MI.iMi 
ratmrn  of  cnlitrM,  114 

XMplt%  Hoir  Rcnan,  rarlTod 
br  OarlM  Ika  OrMt,  Ml 

EMjrclopddK  Ml  HI  ITL 

EnfaM  MM  Saad.  Ml 

Kacklan,  daka  of  (Ihf  paat 
CooM.ITL 

EB«hiM,dakaof,4li 

EttflaBd  vMi  Aadila  raaMa 
Um  BapaUle,  MT|  ataa 
ta«MBoa4aiia,iUi  b«r 
aaaa^warwllbbfamm 

Etl>  paanr.  aailr,  in,  M»t 
MaaMta  la,  H»i  taraad 

■rifaaTjIta  iaalai  ML 
MbK  baitto  af.  (U. 
BiMbaibMMH  af  it  laah 

Ml 

ClIaMia,  a,Ml 

tttaaka  Uarcal.  Ml 

EadM  (Oda).  Ua«  af  Ftaaoi 

Ml 

XoflMa,  Prtad  liS-lil 
Mdta.iawaf  KMT. 
KvBilk,  VWgaOM  kkw  iH, 
EMlMMamlll 
Xipart^  m 
Cstant  of  Aanea,  Mi 
Xjplaa.  battla  of.  4IC 
FMtmml,  MO.  ML 
PBli7tala^  Ml 
PaadlrOotnpaat  lha,Mi>ML 
ParOM.  Ml 


IMfaandaf  taMaaHk^m 
Ml 

ML 


Panaadof  Flaadara,H3. 
raMWh^  Iti  ahaiaatarfrtki 

IMOaala  CM,  m 
rialda  at  Hanh,  tbl  ML 
rtkaMitH. 

WnaarM  at  Viaaaa,  ■odtr 
■oBr,  Mil  nAar  Caibart. 
Wti  aHiwHad  bp  J.  lam. 
Mtt  aadar  Tm«bw  IMi 
■adar  KadMr,  *i  tka 
Campt*  Banda.  Hit  atau 
•r.  hafata  Rarolaaaa.  Ai 
laaM  FopMal  Mil  dilB- 
laWM  ri;  aadar  OonalRBaBt 
AMDiMr.  •»<  PM  tV» 
by  BOMpaita,  ill 

FW>arla«,rNS«b.m. 

Flalx.paaraor,  til 

naariA  baldMal.  tTI^  iOT. 

PMbit.  ABdr<  tai  Ml. 

FloddM  PMd,  baltU  of,  IU 

Poaianat,  battla  of,  Ut. 

Fontanalli  iM. 

PoBlaBor,  baltia  of,  Ml 

Focaat*  la  Fnata.  tOT. 

Pom  we,  baltia  of,  U4. 

Foachd,  III,  111 

FnoqaM.  minlatar,  IT4. 

Ifaadw  Comid,  Mtt  aMM 
Mt  Laria  XI.,  tM-  atamm 
fejCaM^  nti  iMlgni  M 


Spain.  B»:  cadadMjit 
Pronoa,  ITT. 
Franda  1 ,  Ul-WT. 
Fraada  II,  Ul. 
Fruda  of  OalM,  IM.  Ml- 
Praad*  of  Salaa,  SC.  tM 
Frankfod,  tiaaqr  ol.  ifl. 
Frank! oDtarOaal, Mil  Cbri*. 
tIanlMd.  A»i  ImrodwalM- 
dallon.  A;  kkniM  «. 
Tldad,MO.  KMutm,  WL 
Fradafaad,  Ml. 
Pndartck  III.,  anpanr,  ML 
FiadaHck  tka  Gtaat,  Mt-ML 
Fraa-laoM*  la  Franca,  ML 
fraadi   lancaafa^  Ml-Mli 

Ita  liatlnnlnn  m 
Filadllafaa,  battla  of.  UL 
FrdMart.  au.  fU 
Froadi  var  c(  tka,  ITI  m 
Folk  Harra,  at  Ap)bb,  Ul 
OabaDo  on  aalt,  Ika,  Ml 
Gallcal,  Laoaara.  Ml 
SaOo-BoBan  onip4r^  iU 
Oanbalti  LMo,  an  an 
Oarlbaldl  hi  Ualp,  Mii  b 

Praaca.  itT. 
OarsiM,  MS. 
OaMoaot  Foil.  Ml 
Outta  of  OriaaM  MUTk 
Oaal.»n,  Ml 
Oaahlhiin. 
OaMlM.1h,m 
aaaaita  af  rmai  m 
Oawta.  Ml 
Oaalocr  t  FKMi  ior. 
Oaania  n.  a(  Ml 
Oaarta  at  Aartdai  IM. 
OaibMt  OpiMMM  ID,  Ml 
Otnaaan  tha.  M  OaM,  Ml 
OamaaF  taihad  br  baWt « 

BaAadmu. 
(Hbtanai  tabs  bp  Badw  IM) 
attackad  br  Um  PrMA.Mi 
omaidiaa,  Um,  an-«ai 
OlaM  aaanf a«lan  ML 
Oodliar  of  BaalOaa,  HI 
OaUaM«ril*«r«art.(SL 
Oatba,  li>a.  m 
OomMaMol  n«Mi  m 
OaranMMMa,  M«tatT,lll 
ooda,  btahop  of  ram  M 
antaaiapa.ni 
OramiM^  battU  af,  Mt 
Oraadatta,  battla  at;  MI. 
OiM*  Baatar,  tka,  ITT. 

OitaM,  kH  »rfTii|  \ 

ilL 
Oriaiaia,ML 
Oaaatalla.  baxtlo  flt,  HI 
aaaraBda,  tnatf  at;  Sit. 
(Mia,  bnaM  at,  Hf-Mn.m 
nalaaiit»«l 
OoaMTM  Malphai  IMi 


KavM,  iMlka  af  aw  I7t 
BaBBK  baMa  aC.  ilT. 
naibaai^  FMch,  Ml 
Raiaeart,  Mlqnia  at;  Ml 
Hartj,in. 

Bailbarl,  Uac  «f  F»K  M* 

KMlarta*,  battla  a^  Ml 

BfbartWiiM. 

BdTMaa.  ITI 

Haavp  L  of  FiBBca,  MT. 

BaaiT  It  af  FTaaca,  IM-Ul 

Raair  at  Ab>ob  (Smit  ViA 

til-Ml- 
Bmit  of  HaTana  <tV.  at 

m»M>,  Ml-Ml 
RMuj  n.  at  EailaBd.  Mt 

Ul,   Mlt   v..  Hit  VI, 

Mil  VII.  IMt  vin.ui 
Vmrj,  aeani  of  CbasboK 
i». 

nanir  at  Oda*.  Ml  Ml 
B«ur  at  TraMamara,  MT. 
Htftamtnn,  tk^  tlK 
Barbarap  dM  Eaiod^  U>. 
"  BanUn  dap  of  Ihl'  Ml 
Hfldabait.  klnc  of  ^rtt.  HI 
ayddlrand  (Orafor  VIU, 
UI. 

miparik,  Unc  at  lotaDo^  HI 
BkieaMrat  Bkatm  Ht 
BIMM7.  aaMiarMr,  <Mb 
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Blato^,  Ung  of  (Mtwi, 

■Ml 

BMnrii  aMh  aw  rfM«, 
tn,  ML 

Hh**Mld.»tf»ot  CV>Tto.m. 

BtaMu;  Mnc  ol  SotaMM,  ua. 
BadiK  OMml,  m,  MH  <1». 
HohMMlkm  VMdoai,  tta*. 

BaUMd.  eoB4«Mt  of,  <0T. 
BdiT  LWfBA.  tb«.  Ml. 
Boipluli  In  Piues,  $14. 
BMol  do  ISTaiUen,  ill. 
Homum, 

BroU  tba  KsroMa,  IM. 
Hnberuborc.  pMc«  ^  HI. 
Ha«h  Caput,  Ut. 
Hash  Um  Omt,   dnls  ttt 

rivMi,  »>•. 
Hagb.  eoont  of  Pul^  MS. 
Bmh,  tout  of  Vonundoti, 

MB. 

B^wBot^  omr  bocbutan 
ut,  5*Si  oolW  wttta 
tlquo,  H9 1  npport  Emij 

IV,  uti  MCDTod  br  Mm 

fl(  Kwloi.  Wt]  0(|MlM 
IkamMlMi  U  L«  Kotlwll^ 
HT;  1tMkai*jVml»V.lU 
A)  panacBUd  bf  Lovia 
XIV..  ITS;  moeatlaD  at 
Edict  of  Maatai,  tn. 

■utdNd  Taan*  War,  tlM,MCi 
data  of,  HL 

BwaM,  Mu  of  AqptUbkt, 

m. 

Bat*  i*  iordtaus,  (XL 
IbOftaA,  the,  tIT. 
liV«(Uil«B,  iti  Baton  nd 

dsralopmtiiH,  tit. 
>*lmpartanta,-  th^  ITI. 

UUv  affam  tn,  IH  <nt 
Lalir  iB,  UI,MO|  FMMb 
Miriita  ndnod  la,  «19. 

iBOwtaN  U  mnah,  «n 

iBkanoaoB,  tattla  of,  m 

Inaoccot  UL,  HI. 

Iwaanwt  XL  Wl. 

iHllMla,  the,  •!«. 

iBaameHom  «(  «Kli  JoM 
«a3i  of  l«b  AKn«t,a.;  of 
M  Jaaa  ITtS,  MC;  of  Kh 
TbennMoT.  «T  I  of  Ml  Oct. 
JTW,  <M;  of  Uth  rtw«> 
dar,  nO;  ol  Ulli.  Ittk  Bra- 
w»b%  tUi  at  niM  Umf 
at  Mr  MMl  *Wi  at 
U«ai,<tt;of  PaiHOli 
at  Um  Pula  aommna,  ftr. 

lan^onat  rraaeaihraalaaod, 
Mti  tafcai  pUcat  and  h 
baatao  bMk.  IMi  bj  tha 
aIli*B  In  1B14,  *1T]  br  Iba 
Bannain,  tlT. 

Irom  pfodocc,  tn. 

iMMIa  of  Spain,  <M, 

iNbatla  of  TaM^  Ma. 

lu&aa  axpadWana,  at, 
baglna,  M4. 

taljr  attaAod  b]r  Fnaet^ 
W4t  war  >n<  Wit  aatn- 
palcna  hi,  «>•.  «U.  *ti^ 
*M;  war  of  Hwataoa  UL 
ta,IM;  thrawioaAnaMBB 
■Bd  prtneal;  roki^  ft^  ni. 

tnjr.  KatUa  aC  M4. 

JaeoMna  Clab.  fM,  (OO-COT. 

Jnaqainait   ran  ArtaraUl, 

•u 

JaeqBMl^  lha,  MT. 

fwmmVL  at  lailMd,  im 

J«naanL,Mt 

JaaaBUa  bagta  U^mbo^ 
m;  imorfarad  *ttb  bj 
LoaK  XIV,  tn,  ihalr 
Tiava,  a. )  paraaeatad,  tgli 
la  fatoar  oadar  fbOlp  at 
Ortaaa^MI;  and  ol.  Ml. 

Janaaff,  afict  of.  tm. 

Jaiaaa.  baWa  of,  ML 

JaaaM  at  BoK  Ml. 

/aana  tan^  karcinar.  Ml 


haOM  at  MaMtat,  Ml. 
JaBaMofl(MaRa,ML 
J«Bmn,m. 
Jana,baWa  at,  Sll. 
Jamatam  lakaa  bjr  Oa  CM- 

Ndan,  Ml  UBCdaaor,  <*. 
Jaanlu.  tba,    aappait  tba 

Uactw,  Mt ;  adToeaM  tba 

■mcaipitr  of  tba  paopla^. 

HI  I  faU  of ,  Mi; 
JodaUa.  «Sl. 

Jobn.  nominal  Uai  of  rrnde^ 

John  tba  Good,  king  of  Fraoca, 

H«,  MT. 
Jobn,  king  of  ZngUnd,  HI. 
Jobn  IIL  at  Silttanr,  H* 
^obn,  daka  of  Bargundjr,  M, 

MO^ 

Jobn  at  Hont/oi^  Hd. 
JolnrfUa,  MS. 
JolnTiaa.  pact  of.  Ml. 
JoU  do  FlmiT,  mloWar,  ML 
Joaaph,  Fatbar,  Mfc 
Jaaapb  FanUnand,  HO. 
Joibait.  vn,  trt. 
Jaardan.  Md,  dID,  «1L 
JoamAD,  dll,  tri. 
JndUh  of  Sararta.  Ml. 
Jnllna  IL,  Fop«L  Wt. 
JnliBB  IIL,  »a. 
JaMea,  HaUiUca  af,  «1L 
Kaa^  frlaca,  HT. 
Xallarmann,  10*. 
KUUg  Ardan,  M, 
Klngiblp  amoog  tba  OaoiiL' 

■n,uo. 

KlAar  In  Kgrpt,  Oil,  (It. 
SkaUa>Zana.  caaTudoa  afc' 

MS,  MS. 
LaBoAlo.  «M. 
lA  Brojtee.  MS. 
Laoa  naaofactnra,  HI. 
Latejratta,  Hadaana  da,  dA 
Ufbratta,  UantBla,  BH,  Ut, 

(00-604,  MO. 
La  Fonlalaa,  nit  MT. 
Labatpa,  OIL 

La  Hcvpml  battta  off  O^a,  m 

LaU,tA 

Lnka^  Fiaadi.  MX. 

LallrlBfarila,mWO. 

LamarliB^  <n.  tn,  *8L 

LatwaH,  OT. 

LaKaMtivM. 

Laid,  talM  at,  Oft, 

laadaa  rbaagaa  bandi^  Ml 

Laao««LdH. 

Laon,  Caroling  capital,  W. 

La  Banaadla'a  plot,  HO. 

LartraiTi  Ut. 

La  BadMlaMBBld.  SM. 

La  BacfaaOa,  Bngaaaot  hand 
qaaitan,  Ml;  peacaot.Hli 
Bnganeta  organlaa  tbam- 
adraaat,  HI;  attacked  br 
Kldta)iaQ.Mi  falta,MK 

La  Taadde,"  taaacrectloa  In. 
«W  i  dnaa  of  war  to.  «<4 ; 
ttragglai  MOtlDoa  la,  OOT, 
ins )  daaoant  of  Eo^lafa  and 
nrallBta  In.  «)8. 

VAwteat  rwalte,  MO,  HO. 

Lav  admlnlatratloa,  II L 

Uw.  J.,  tba  AnaiMtar,  Ht. 

Lavt  of  Saptambar,  tM. 

Lawyan,  nndar  l.onl*XV.,  Ml. 

Laagna,  tba,  HI  i  lla  and,  M4 

Laagaa  of  tba  PabUc  Waal, 
tbe^  HI 

LafacvB,  tUrd  aonad,  lU. 

Laglon  aTBoaoar,  flT,  SU. 

LagUatlTa  Aaamblr,  SOiMOt. 

La^rtcv  battle  of,  (IT. 

UICaaa,baiUaat,S»C 

Una,  battu  of.  STL 

Lae  IIL,  Papa,  Ut 

Leo  X.,  SH)  bla  coacccdal 
■lib  Ftandt  L,  SH- 

LaoboD,  prrilmlnartaa  af,  (IiL 

LaSaga,  MS,  W. 

Laadtgalbtaa.  MT. 

Laqilnaaw,  UUa  da,  MS 

La  ToQIar,  mloMar,  Mi. 

L'HOpltal,  cbanoaUor,  m. 

L-H^ilal,  Minbll.  tn. 


Utaaj,  Hchilaa^B*  Ha. 

Hrta^sn. 
UfBr,kaiilaaf.  OIL 
LUta,  riega  at  H*. 
UBaBBuaniaelar^ML 


Uamm.m-m. 

Ut  da  Jaaiea  hdt  bfLeab 
ZVL,(H. 

Utaratatata  Ttanaa^  <t7-M  I 
ta  Uth  coatoir,  Uli  In 
dare.of  Baary  IV.,  Mt 
ndar  RlAdlaa,  STO;  Xa- 
nrta'a  Hbiatr,  STS  i'  nndar 
Lonto  XIV..  'STS|  dajr*  af 
Beaiaat  and  Bonrdiknut 
■TT ;  ndar  Lonla  XV..  SM. 

SH;  aaderLoai>iXVI.,»H. 
Lira  atock  tn  Franca, 
Lodi.  battle  of,  M. 
Lodorico  Sforta,  SS4. 
.  Lomanla  da  Bilenne,  MS, 
Loafjnmean,  peace  of,  ML 
Loii^  WnUun  of,  SU. 
Lotbariagta,  or  Lonabia,  IM  | 

•daed  by  Uchaliea,  M. 
Lonli  IL  (the  titamnaraO.  Hi. 
£bnlain,S3dL 
Loali  d'Ootramar,  SML 
Looh  VL  of  Franca,  M.  SM« 
Lonla  VII,.  "the  bang,"  of 

Franca,  S30,  HO. 
Loola  VIIL  of  Franca,  (41 
Lonla  IX.  <S(  Loola),  Hi,  541. 
Loola  X.  of  France,  S4C 
Lonli  XL  *a  danpUn.  Mi- 

MIt  Ung.  Ht.  SH. 
Lonla  XIL,  H4,  SU. 
LonU  Xni..  HS-ITL 
Look  UV,  sts-Mt  Ua 

character  SI4  ;  bla  hlgbaat 

^ory.  STT. 
Lonla  XT,  H3-S0S: 
Lonla  XTL,  m-6lA 
Lonla  XVI1I..SIT-SI9. 
Loola  Pbillppa, .  Ung  at  tba 

Ftancb.  610-^. 
Lonla,  duke  of  Aojon,  Ut, 
Lonla  of  Badea,  HI,  HI. 
Lonl^  ooont  of  Flanders  MS. 
Lonla  da  HUe,  ea«nt  of  Flao- 

dar«,S4>. 
Lonlaa  of  Baroy,  (ML 
LootoU,  mlntctar  at  Lanit 

XIV,  ST4,  STS,  STB,  (TB. 
Lndwtg  the  Oonnan.  sot. 
Lonatle  a^tnma.  111. 
Lodrllle,  peace  of,  oil. 
Litten,  battle  of,  CIT. 
LnsamtiaoTg,  dncb/  af,  BW. 
Loiaabawrt,  Minbal,  SIT, 

STI^HOi. 
Larnaa,  aeani  of.  s(T.. 
Lnuara,  battle  of,  ML 
Lyoiu,  capHal  of  Qaol,  SITi 

Ibe  charch  In,  137,  118 ;  la 

added  to  Franca,  Sil;  ra- 

pnbUcan  Tengeanee  on,  SOS. 
JVacdonald  oonuaanda  In  Jtalr, 

(11,  (11. 
UaeUahoo,    Hanbat,  StTi 

vada  proaident,  838. 
Hadrid,  treaty  of,  SM. 
Naeatrtcbt,  capture  and  tcaw> 

ratlttt  of,  STT. 
MaganiB,  battle  of,  (M 
]lahi^daka«f,i8liH4. 
HatataBon,  Hadano  da^  (Tl, 

M. 

KalMie,  J.  da,  8St 
Ualatra,  X.  da,  «Tt, 
Malaga,  battle  of ,  HI 
Halabiandia,  Mt. 
Malbaiba,  STS,  8UL 
HalUta,  tta«LH4, 
Hnmoanb,  battle  of.  Ml 
HaoaUttnna,  FreDcb,'  H0| 

under  Colbert,  STS. 
Vap,  Walter,  sn.  ' 
Uarat,  (04 1  awawlnated.  (0(. 
Uarcal,  £Uenna,  S4S. 
Haranfo,  battle  of,  (M. 
Margaret  ot  Anjao,  queao  a( 

Henry    VI,    Ml;  codaa 

Anjon  and    Praranca  to 

Lonii;[I.,SU. 

Harfant  at  Bntgoadr,  H). 


Ktrgatatal  naaM^wSaaf 

rhOip  tba  Bold.  MS. 
■aiKBtat  at  Talata,  Mr  ot 

FrBMlat,aH. 
Hargaiat  at  Vatoto  BNnled 
la  Haary  nr.  Ml|  diaotead. 


Maria  Loalaa.  wtuwi  of  the 
.    Fraocb.  818. 
Maria  Ibereaa  of  Anatrta,  SBS- 

HT,  ML 
KartaTharaaa.^aaea  of  toala 

xir.,ff(.(»,m. 

Maria  Aatotatette.  qman  ot 

Ffanc%  H*,  MB,  MS,  Ml, 
(OB;  hw  dwractar,  M) 
ber  Inflneoea,  SM. 
HariadaFranea,  (4),M1 
Marlgnaao,  battle  of,  SM, 
Xartnu,  US. 

Harlbocaafli,  daka  at,  STO; 

Hl-48t. 
MamoBt,  U^AA.m,  MO. 
ManK,  Oteant,  SM,  dco. 
MaraatUalae,  tba.  Ml. 
Maraelllaa,  eompaot  ct,  SH. 
Manh,pa(4ofth^dM. 
Marrin  laaaa  batUa  «f  Bta*' 
.  balin,Hl. 

Martin,      Of  TMni,M. 
HairofBwimdr.M. 
Marr  da*  Ha«C^  .m,  MI, 

HO. 

Mary,  <tneen  of  Scots,  US- 
KO. 

Harr  Tndor,  SH. 
Maatdna.  801,  811,-  III,  «(. 
Maaallloa,  MS. 
Mamtea  ol  Kaeaaa.  M4,  Ml 
Maailca  of  Saiony,  BH. 
Itanricn  ot  Baxouj  (Hankal 
•'  Saxa),  SH. 

MtatnUllan.  Arehdnk^  BH, 

SU,  BM, 
Mayenna.  dnfce  of,  SU,  SSt. 
Mareraf  tba  palace  lh«  HO. 
Mantin,  HO-STt. 
Meadow  land  In  Fianea,  119. 
Maaavraa,  French,  sn. 
HAaDOtAU,  StL 

Hamaii*,IBl,MOL(a.. 
MercaaailaaL  bmA  aaod  by 

Fnaea,  UT, 
MMBitfe,P.,  era. 
Manrlng  king*,  but  af  that 

Ml. 

Meta,riagBaDf,  Hl^sn. 
McaleOitBtarferaaee  «t  Fianca 

In,  (tSi. 
ynband,  compact  of,  W 
HUttary  dUtibxa,  (18. 
■Indco,  battle  ol,  HA 
Minljtan,  tOt.  ' 
Htnorca  taken.  H& 
MIrabaaa.  BSa,  (01,  ML 
Mtrada  pUya,  (44. 
Uul  Btmlnlrl,  SSI  M^ 
MMMppi  Company,  tba,  SM. 
Mold,  Coont,  Bdnlatar,  BIOl  811. 
Mold.  Malthaw,  in. 
MolOra,  STB,  BH. 
Monoootoor,  battle  ol,  ML 
Moaey.  Franch,  MS. 

MonlB^MlL 
Mooa  taken,  M. 
Hoatalgoe,  SM. 
MaMat^iaB,  HT-M. 
Mcotaeooall,  Oanaral,  STT. 
Montcapaa,  MadataadCL  CTI. 
Manlaa«nla«,  Ml,  B8T. 
HcntlAerl,  battle  of,  HI 
MonnoMataL  earty,  SIT. 
MonioB,  peaea  of,  m, 
Maralltlea,  Ht. 
Morcao,  (IS^U 

SUL 

"UoBntal(t,'theLMI,IOI,lbT. 
Hsnntalna  In  Franoe,  SOB 
Mvm  A  Parmb;  HI. 
Mnrat,  kkig  ot  ^aln,  (tl. . 
Kam^r,  o^tma  and  taeorerr 

af,Ha 
KSacy,  larelt  al,.Ml. 
KaKaih  adM  at,  Ml,  HIl 


HapdaoaL  laaBoaapam. 

V^rieaa,  rtM-IaA 
poiaaB  IIL),  a(.«H|  a* 
Baalag^Ol:  mawlMat 
T^bBOiHli  ampMar  af 
Um  rrcMb,  tit  ;  bla  (bar> 
actar  and  raltB,  lki  «sr 
Tith  Aaalria,  M;  altk 
Oantaar,  gM)  bla  vtm- 
lhrow,«nt  UadaatbiML 

karbaaaa  laaaded,  SXTi  takaa 
V7Plppto.S»L  .  . 

Matkaal  Amcnkiy,  Ibe,  SH- 
Mf  at  UTI,  ttr.  Mt  a( 

un,«nL 

National  debt,  SIB, 
MaUonal  gaart.  Bir. 
ITatlDnal  workibapCL  ML 
Haudd,  a,  Ubisriaa,  m. 
VsTariaat  battle  of,  Mf. 
Ha*y,  Fran^  BIT. 
Kackar,  naaara  ■liiMir. M- 

HT.  (01. 
Kaarwindaa.  baU!«aor,IMkni 
Hdaott  wlna  - battle  ot  tha 

NDe,  (Ui         baitla  at 

Copoabagaa,  (M(  lalla  at 

Trafalgar,  (Ul 
Namont^  Oaatf  d^fllt 
Karo,  (n. 
MaBaWa,  IN. 
Nay,  Hardial,  B1T-4UL 
Nlec,  agreement  cf,  HT. 
HIla,baHlaa(thF.  111. 
Mbowagao.  pnca  ot,  STT, 
Hoamee,  CardlaaL  US. 
MeUcaa^  ataia  ot  th«k  Ml 
'    aboBttOB  at  tbi^  Ml. 
Naganl,WllUamol.Mf. 
Netnandy,  baba^nidnpL  SU. 
Koabla^  aaaembly  of,  MS. 
Nowa,  battle  at,  MS, 
Norallata,  conteaqponir,  M. 
Oatba,  the  Straabmg,  Ht,'M: 
Octroi,  (tS. 

OdinoB-BaTToC;  Ml.  (IS. 

OUlTlar,  M.,  mlnWar.  ML 

OrtOamma,  th^-BSB. 

Oriaaaa,  party  of  daka  ef,M& 

Orleaaa,  riega  of,  Hl^  ^ 

Onnoad,  dika  a^  M. 

Onano,  Uanbal,  m. 

OtM  attampla  Ki^ataB^ 
Ufa,  CM. 

Oitbograptay  Of  Ftaach,  IN. 

Oatend,  alege  ol,  S««. 

-  Pacta  da  faadaek"  Ml  SM. 

Paper  maanfactnre,  BIL 

Pari^  attacked  by  Hadbtf. 
SM;  Haga  of,  SU|  capital 
at  tba  new  klagdom,  Mt 
riaa  d,  SU  I  la  ITBI.  M| 
bafata  tba  rerdntlan.  Mi 
aaeandancy  oi;  M]  dtf 
.tnrbancaah),  M;  tanUaa. 
ttoo  of,'  nil  orartfarowa 
Lonla  PhlUppa,  (IIe  re- 
modelled by  Mepolcoo  IIL, 
811;  degaof  (I8T0>,8ML 

Paria.  paaca  of  O-tlt,  Ml; 
treaty  of  (IBM),  (H. 

Paris.  PanUo,  8IS. 

Parilament  MaapatV^INl 

Parilaauat  ot  Farti,  ¥»,  Mt 
(H-SOT. 

FarHantanta  bi  timM,  Mt, 
HT. 

Paima,' battle  at.  Hi. 
Parma,  daka  ct,  H4. 
AnuutbiM,  in,  ITT. 
PattlUoB  tfaalM,  (»,  Ml 
PaacaL  HI,  M. 
Paaqoler,  (Si,  M. 
PaTia,  al^  and  batUa  8t 
SML 

Pay*  d'tfacdon,  SIT. 
PeaaMitry  In  ITC*,  UL 
Peal,  pnid  action  of,  kit 
PdHer,  Catlmir,  «a 
Paronne,  taterrleir  at,  IBS. 
PerpignaB,  acqnWtka  tt,ttt, 
Femnit,  US.  SSt  . 
Penonna,  treaty  ot,  Ut 
Peter  Ihe  Ilermll,  UT. 
PblUp  Lot  France  SST. 
FblUr  n.  UBfluWK  Ml 
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if  omJpotMt,  A  t  pnaSe 
■tthatofutoa,  WH|  aoflus 

4litart»««t*i  ln>  WSt  com- 
mM  oi;  ■bolWHil,  «Mt 
faaflag  ia,  ton*  «(ilut 
ITapdMB,  «IT|  tM  "tbrat 

ivt  of  Jiir,"  <ii,  <Mi 

loitUeatlaa  of,  til]  OMi^ 
tfcrowi  Looli  niUpptt  nil 
NiDodtlM  NapolMo 

lit,  mi  pMM  «r,  tNi 

goM  agtbMt  lb*  mp«er, 
Mil  flnt  ri«n  of,  *t7i 
Hcond  riig«  0^  A| 
mna  «I,  O. 
FuSiuMoti  In  FnoM,  HI, 
HT;  •(  Part*,  plot!  B(*Iut 
RteMlan,  iM|  mu  uU* 

at  win  «i  unu  XIII., 

Rll  I<iu  tlN  Fnod*,  STIl 
takM  part  Id  •ipoUon  of 
JmoH^  tM|  lb*  puUamcdt 
Hupwm.  «M|  tiM  dU  ra- 
MlUd,mi  oppoHtTantit, 
A.)  ulM  to  TrofM,  WB) 
ncalM  to  tWit  Mt  lu 

MVparti  mMdM  la  ITNb 
MT. 

Pmm,  MU*  at,  BBft. 
fva*.  dnk*  of.  Mi. 

rwtiuoB  tntij,  lb*  am,  tn  i 

tboH  tt  Wmura  IlL  u4 

rMMi.Ni.  Ml 

ruqiMr,  US.  <M. 
r«al  III.,  tM. 

Fnia,  Mg*  ud  bitUt  4  >K 

d'dnt,  M7. 
-Fvns'Ood.'  IIM.WT. 
VmhuUt,  MUa    at,  wd« 

LoalaXV.,WL 
pMl,  pradoeUM  ol,  m. 
radKlk*  CnHl,  al  SimIb  Mf, 
Krtw.  CMiMir,  Mtatatw,  m 
Pmoom;  laUrtlav  It,  hi. 
PvpliaM  idM  M  fOMih 

r«mtft.  Ud.  Mk 
Pweum,  Ml 
rMtra*  Rmtt,  HT. 
rwrtwwBih,  Mrt  <i,  m 
MBbMstSwror.MlL 
PhUp  L  •!  rruM,  MT. 
nUp    U.     (AifOMud  of 

Vrwaik  MO-tti  Ut  dur- 

Mw.  m  HI 
nmt  lU  «f  FnaM^  Hi 
nop  IV,  M4.  m. 
rMiipT.,Hi. 
rkmr  VI.,  mi.  m 

ntUp  IL  af  Spain,  W-«d(| 
■Id*  Ih*  GobW,  MO;  ntp. 
poll*  tbs  Loifna,  SSt, 
H4i    hb    c]*tm    to  tho 

French  throns,  Hti  U  w 

vUh  B(»7  IV..  Ht. 
TtaUlp  of  Anjoa  (FMdp  T.  g( 

BtMlD),  MO.  H3. 
ruUp  ol  AbJob,  foiindor  of 

Ih*  Oitouu  Bosrboni,  ff  L 
Phnip  MB  Aruraldl,  MS. 
PblUp  Of  Biirriiidjr,  US,  Ht. 
PUUp,  duk*  o(  Oitoui,  t»- 

m 

PtaUip  (£fiUt4,  doko  of 
OriHuw.  us,  (M,  era,  too, 
eoL  «oc. 

PhlUpp*  of  ttatuDll,  HI,  He. 

PbaaioKr.n*. 
rhoMkvr.dti. 
nch^n,  aiM,  dOT. 
nalu,  MnT«nioM  of.  dU. 
nppta  of  RMUal,  UL 
nppin  «f   Lkftdni,  foud* 

Oantlic  lamar,  UO. 
Pippin  ih«  StMct,  UL 
rtnuMn*.  bMU*  of,  Md. 
rttt  cnrrtM  oa  lb*  5«T«n 

Torn'  W*r,  Md. 
PKI,  WnUun,  004.  «»,  dOT. 

PlH  VL  MMSad  Vr  Boo*' 
fdOdbMl 


Pin*  vn  sukM  CMcerltt 
mui  BooaparU,  Bll 

Flo*  IX.  nuorad  tf  Fnne*, 
dlJ;  Mbr  JmbH^  «2>. 

n*ln,  paitf  of  Uw.  601. 

PWbbdM,  Import*),  m,  W». 

PUlada,  Iba,  dtd 

PlMd*  ■ou'  Toan,  KM, 

PolUn^  balUM  of,  HI.  HI 

Pound,  all*!!*  In,  Hti  Ant 
PMtHlon  of.lM. 

Felk*^  PnbA,  dlf. 

FoUtknl  MODomrilBdlod,  m. 

P«Utlqna*,  fitj  of,  ddl-Mi. 

Pa«p*donr,  Hm*.  d«,  Hd-Mt 

PopolaUoa  tl  FiMO*,  Md. 

Pan  Boral,  HI,  ddl 

Psu^,  B)M>Br*ctar«  «t,  ni. 

Pra(m*U«  8*nctlfia,  of  St 
Ltall,  Ut;  of  BoDTgo^ 
UOt  of  Cluria*  VL.  Hfc 

PtBgna,  troatr  ot,  tU. 

Pr*c«al*,  tb*.  UO. 

Pnwhan,  Uth  MBlorr.  ddl 

pTMbnrg,  p«ao«  of.  dU. 

PiMldoator  (ho  rapuUlc,  Hfc 

Piim,  Omral,  tat 

Piiiooa, »». 

PfttdMvd  aValr,  tbd,  dtL 

Pr»T«o«*l  Btantmn,  tU. 

ProTinca  nn^od,  WT. 

ProTino*%  andoM,  »l% 

Prula,  war  vllh.  OS) 
nodoni  growth  of,  «H,  Udi 
at  war  with  Fiuoik  dfl 

PnHwk,  MU*  did. 

Pyr— M,  poM  «f  Uw.  171. 

Qnadrapl*  •BI*M*i  Ih^  dH 

Qaarrt**,  m 

Qnlbam  Bv.  MS*  dl;  MIL 
H<a»nj-wOim,  dM  af,  ML 
QBtounK,  «T,dH. 


ItadMkRd.  tM. 

BiBwdro,  Pi«M^  HI. 

BiMbovlU;  MM  it,  d»T. 

H'  niM.        dfi  Ml 

KnnlllM  Uta  R*u]r  IV.,  dit. 

kannna,  bauia  of,  Ut. 

lUrMnddfTBnlMU^  Ud. 

I^WMrfTII.,  Ml,  HI 

B*rannaUaa^  ^ng*  partlj 
oat  gf  RanklaiBm  HT|  Itt 
UUnro  la  Ftuc*,  ML 

It«Tnsrd,dU. 

Ragnlar,  ML 

Kallglan.  >lt. 

8*n«i*Mn«»  frind*  at,  to 
Fnaco,  HT;  jaaiM  bM 
RafonHHo^  lk|  InlawM 
of.dM 

Jlra«f«,  JtoatM  4k,  dU. 

Sand,  king  of  PmonMy  HI. 

JtopnbtU;  lb*,  to  Pnna^dHi 
rocnu  Npabac*  In  lulj, 
009.  dlOi  th*  Boman,  61)  i 
coalltiom  tgalHt,  a.i  th* 
BolrodcO.!  o*tMirownbr 
Bonap*it«k  dUt  tbft  at 
ISta,  ttti  of  Rom*,  OTcr- 
tbrow  br  K*pal*on  IIL, 
d»i  tb*  third,  tXI ;  flnnir 
«M*l>ll*b*d  In  FruiM,  tn. 

RMlf  do  I*  BrMonoB.  606. 

Reli,  Cardloal.  (Tt,  tTt. 

"fUnnka,"  lha  *rMa  of, 
ns. 

BtTotntlaa,  lb*  taglkb,  u  It 
*Aect«d  Fr*no»  ATIl 

SmrtMlaa,  tb*  Pnaeb,  tha 
eaiM*  of,  mt  HOIooal 
AwBUlAr  «Bn«tllttt»d.  »8| 
coDUlon  to  Parla,  «.)  1*0 
ol  DartUUi  A I  daetorallM 
of  Bight*  of  Han,  W»  i  It* 
Mumph,  dOIi  Jaooblmgaln 
ground  In,  Kti  dalHt  tb* 
Aamiblr.  a.;  tb«  ropoblla 
pracUtnet,  dOti  tad*  la 
Mapolaon'*  d*»potl«oi,  dll. 

Bardntloa  of  tb*  Thtv*  Daj* 
of  Jalir,  619,  <»i  of  16M, 

dll,  nt. 
RUno,  pMMg*  of  the,  »T<i 
MMpoiia  dB  lb«,  HT. 


RMHdCMr4dLlH,NL 
RttbMd,  dab*  it  MmmbIf. 

MO. 

Rkhatlw^  CardlMd,  HT-dTO. 
Rlcb*l]«D,  dot*  ol,  HI,  UtL 
RkhdMa,  dob*  ■Mi. 

tar.dU. 
ltlT«t«of  Fnae*^Hd|  nnlg- 

ab^dU. 
Riran,  bau*  of,  toa. 

Ratdi  to  Fianca,  IIT. 
Rebart  1,  Uagol  Pru*^  M, 

Ut. 

Robort,  dak*  «f  fittM*,  m. 
Robart,  connt  ot  Pari*,  MS. 
Robwt  of    Konundf,  "I* 

Dtabto,"  HT,  ue. 
Robtittana.tM'dOTi  bit  dMT  ■ 

■ctar.  wii,  dol 
Roduab***  U  AMttot,  dH 
Eocmi,  battto  at,  tTL 
Roddf  at  Bnignadjr,  baron*' 

ktog  ot  France  U* 
Rohan,  dnk*  at,  ddT. 
Roland  and  Hadaat*  Boland 

bad  Olrandl*!*,  dOd, 
RoiB*Dc**  «l  aatlqtdtr,  dtSi 

Artbarton,  dMf  harole,  dH^ 

dM 

it»a*t  ^Jratlmrtt,  dH. 
Rooiuitlo  BW*«n*ot,  did,  6Tf. 
Ron*,  aack  of,  Ud|  Franeb 

troapavllbdnwn  troo,  OK 
Ronaard.  «M. 
Rantardlat^  tb^  tMi 
Rooacbak.  battto  of,  MS. 
Koritach.  tottU  of,  bH|  tta 

•tracts  H». 
Jt**t.  Jb*NM  *  to,  Mt. 
Batria,  HI,  U7. 
Bomb,  to  XWmia  fcandi. 

•Hi  lakiM  »r  HtBT  v., 

RoMMa,  J.  R,  H4,  dH. 
RoMMMa.  J.  J.,      M  eeT, 
ma. 

KtfMf  to  EacaK 
Ria^paacaaC  HI 
Bilaliiaar.  tO, 
Rarur.  Adadral,  HI 
RlWwlA.  paaia  at,  dM 
H  Adta  da  Ctwaltf,  MO* 
ai;  tM. 

5t  BaitboloMaw.  matHoa  ot 

tb*.  Ml,  Ml 
81  B*m*Td,  Hd,  ddOi. 
a  Oond,  BrttowirM  at  dli. 
aiDaaKdNi  batitotf.  Ml. 
at  Doattoit  condaato  AlU- 

ganiiaa  irand^  Ml. 
at  EnaBMd.  dH. 
StOalatodda 

St  Ocnnain-an-Lar*,  pMOaaf. 
ML 

St  Jacob.  batU*  «t.  UL 

H  jMa  d'Acrtk  Boaapaiu 

toUad  at,  611. 
81  PUrrt,  D.  d*.  ddd. 
St  QnuiUn,  batllt  of,  MU 
St  Simon,  ssa. 
Saiota-BcnTiV 
SalMM,  blibop.  H4. 
Salk  Uw,  tha,  MS. 
SallabBrr,  aarl  of,  M*. 
Sud,  Ooorsa,  OTB,  611 
Sango***.  altga  ot.  Old. 
Samdn,  017.  660. 
SMr*  Mnilfpti,  6M. 
Saia,  Manhal,  MS. 
Sobambarg  to  IraUad,  tT*. 
tebaola  to  FtoMa,  111. 
SeotiM  gwrd  at  CtototVIl, 

UL 

S«b**lop<>l.  rieg*  ot.  6*3. 
8«d*n,  bauU  of,  61T. 
S*gnl«r,  lb*  cbancaUor,  ITL 
S*nata,  Prtocb.  Hd. 
BoptlmanU,  &U. 
SarmoQ  wriloa,  aartr,  Mt. 
Saran  Wtakt'  War,  CM. 
Srran  Ton-  War,  HS-ML 
SMIUa  V«*p*r*,  lh«  UL 
Rajto,  AM)d,  dll. 
fligabari  king  ot  Uott,  m 
BUaHaa  war,  tb*  Bni^  Hl| 
lb«Mcoad,dl& 


SDk  nunTadara,  HO. 
■Utoa  at  Monttstt,  ML 

UaMndl,  671,  CSl 
SUtOi  v.,  tdl.  ddd. 
Slayi,  balU*  at,  M4. 
Smolinik,  baUlo  at,  HI. 
Boo,  ktodt  at.  SOT. 
SoitM*^  <a«u  at,  m 
SoUadno,  bnltto  tt,  dM. 
Sonma-lown^  tba,  Ut 
SoOfi,  •arly,  Ht 
8Mg   wiUart,  aaanatKU^ 

ddl. 
Boom,  tU. 
SonU**,  dnka  of,  US. 
SooblM  prtnra  of.  HT. 
SoaM,  Nardial,  611-018.  ML 
Spain,  wai*  at,  with  Prancs, 

•«,  Mt,  B7S,  did  I  datata- 

tloo  war  at.  ITS  I  lb*  tB«> 
catHoo-qotatloB  to,  IT*. 
HOi  war  to,  dttt  tt  war 

wHh  Ea^d,  HO.  HI; 
WalUngtMitn,din  atUekcd 
b7  LoaUXVIlL,  did, 

Stad.  lt*d*B*  da,  tn. 

Btaflaida,  balOa  at,  HI 

flttnlilii  Iiarilnitl.  ktog  ot 
Poland,  Ml. 

Btalaa-Cnwal,  tha,  at  Parli^ 
Ml  nndor  King  John,  Md; 
«ad«r  Chaitoi  VIL,  dHi 
nnd*r  Loolt  XL,  Hl|  at 
Ortaan^  Mti  at  Paotalta, 
a.t  at  Blalt,  Hit  Of  Pari* 
to  Utd,  SMi  ttodr  Htaia 
■ad  MMpetltla^  IHi 
prtptMh  to;  iBlor  FMBp 
of  Oftoana.  Mtt  calM  for 
bf  pariUmat  and  paogto 
to  ifSf,  Hit  am,  at  ITM, 
UT,  Ml. 

Btanar.  riqn  at,  mi 

sitpbaa  tl  Moh^  Ud. 

BtdUMtM,  BMa  a(  ML 

Stnwbort  htatMit  Frtach, 

ITt. 

Stj-to,  pro**.  dU,  141,  MX.  tM, 

dH,  tn. 
SatttwIoB.  Iba  ^Uh,  IdOt 

*BrtM<ta  Ttt,  Ib^  Mil 

MBOlbarib^ai. 
■atanaaantutm  m 
Sogor,  lb*  abbot,  tU,  ltd. 
BbHf,  duk*  at,  t04-Md. 
SwlMh  tb*,  MtacM  bf  OariM 

VII,  ui. 
Srntu.  Franch,  dH 
SfrUa   aipadllte  d  IM^ 

Sis. 

Brilim  ti  JTofir*,  dM. 
Talbot,  WO,  UL  > 
TallHd,  llHlbd^  HI;  HL 
tltlHgrnaA-Mgotd,  Hli 
MtobMr  of  Ftoai  Cowal, 
dUi  Ugat  tidal,  did. 
Taaa^  lU 

Tarrar,  ralga  of,  dMt  lb* 
gT«a^  HI  I  Iba  -Wbita,- 
dlft. 

Taachaa,  paae*  of,  WL 
Tartrr,  taltb  of,  Ml. 
mna,  Phlllppo  d<,  Oil 
Tbeodarlk,  Ubk  of  Mat*,  HO. 
IbdopbUe  d*  VUa,  dM. 
TbaroBtBDO,  ticff*  at,  HI 
TUbaot  d*  Champagn*,  dll. 
TUin,  H.,  dit-dll,  dl7,  em. 
nirlT  T**n-  War,  M»-«71. 
Tbonaa,  670. 

"Thr**  Dar*  at  Jnlj,"  tb^ 

did,  dSO. 
Tlirao  Reori*^  war  «t  tb«i 

Ml, 

Tbnrat     haraaiw  EngUtb 

coa«a,  UOl 
TlUt,  treUr  of.  lid. 
Tto«h*brB7,  btlllo  at,  H& 
TorT**-Vadni,  Unci  of,  dll. 
Toaloa  to  SnKUib  hand^  tM  i 

r«ooT*r*d  br  F>aBC*i  th, 
ToBiMi  b««i«c*d,  die. 
TonrrlUa,  Admiral,  II*. 
Town*  flonrlih  nndtr  LoaU 

VL,  IH)   ptpatoUea  at, 

Md. 


Tiada  In  Fraata.  Kl 

Ttafalgar.  battto  «L,  tU. 
-Ticaga  M,'  Ibt.  HT. 
T>l«oloar,  tba,  MU 
THpto  AlUtBMh  Iba,  171. 
TllamTlrat*^  Ib^  Mt. 
Troeba,  tom-ar  ot  PuH 
HI. 

TVaabadoan,  UL 
ttara^ltnaird,  UM, 
TiumuM,  1X1 -in. 
Target,  bto  nHabtrj.  Ul 
TM^  batlta  «(,  tel. 
Onlna,  adid  <t,  ML 
OaMad  FiarincM  mab*  IrMt 

witb  Spain.  Hd 
OnlTMil^  of  Fraaca.  ltd 
Uibaa  IL  ana  tba  rraaidMla 

Btotlon.  HI. 
Qitaa  VtlL,  l«i  dwadnw 

at  PiQacr  aadar.  nt 
0>baal*ti^lh*,»U. 
DriMB^  Ma-IgM  tt,  ML 
Ctracb^  p*a«aat,m 
Vatnj,  battto  of,  lOL 
VaUK  hoaM  of.  togtan  ML 
Varannai^  Iba  Sigkt  Itt  dM 
Vaair.>a*Met*al,dn 
Vaobaa  l«f«tM  Fnach  b*» 

tiara,  Hd. 
Vaaranatgm^  dll 
V*ndda«dak*at.HL 
VanteA  war  of  Ltali  Xa 

*llk,HI;  (alaf.iu 
Varclngatorii,  W. 
V*r<lBB.  tnair  *(,  (H 
Vargaanct,  BUBlat«r,l*L 
Vanatf),  baltto  *f,  Hk. 
Ftn  4*  **rftt4  dH. 
TanaOK  irtatrat  dMi  m. 

«Md  mtlr  aC  Mil  pM 

at,  dHi  aqinr  tt  Om- 

maaj  pwrlabatd  M.  SVi 

KailtatI  AMfWi  a^  Hi 
V*nrto^pia(a«i;idi 
VitttrJUMktoHkdMiHL 
VMM  faMiaal,  ktog  «( 

Sanltala,  dMi  andstlWr. 

Vtowa.  tnatraC  Wi  p*aH 
aC  Olt  aengnM  ^  tU, 

m. 

'mm.mi-m.tu. 

VUMMdMrii^  dtl. 
VUtoror  paaad  wnt  bj  L*dt 

XVI  „  114 

VlOaror,  HO-m 

ViD«a,  HI,  dll. 

Vkaltra,b*tttaar,lll. 

TtoC7.  batik  of,  UL 

VtourardataFiMNt^Slt. 

VHirtoBrliilM. 

VMatto,  hatito  of,  eiT. 

Tacatodary,  Frach,  dH. 

Voltoli^  «■)  dd^  dll,  iMi 
aa  tb*  ttal  laad*  ot  RniF 
ir.,  SH)  atatnM  Rlto*- 
Uia  and  ItaMtto,  dTltbH 
tolatac^  Ml: 

Wagram,  baltto  at,  did. 

WalUr  tha  PaaarUmUa^lbd 
lrtomtada,in. 

WbiHm*  and  (tocka,  HI. 

Wttaitea,  balUo  aC  Ut 

WatUgnli*.  battto  ot,  Ht 

WtlgbtK  Fraa«,  HL 

WdUnglaa.  dak*  U,  mSt 

A.w«iuritr,toapda.diti 

dilTM  PMMk  aat  •tlf*u, 

eiT. 

W*«t*m*aa  to  la  T«*Hi, 

H. 

Vaaipbalto,  ptac*  of,  in. 
Wllll*m  tb*  Coaotnr,  Of. 
WUlUm  IX.  jaf  A<iltal*%  Ml 
WIOUUB  aUo,MlL 
WllUaoi  of  OrM>IB,aS-dll. 
WdIht  (nppatod  wHh  Mte 

Waolton  maaafMtar^  M. 
WMb.  battto  tf,  en. 
TolaadTef  Aragoa. 
Fark  Tova,  tajttahtlM  ii; 

HC 

ZHM,MaMti;  mi  phn 

afcSMk 
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FHANCE,  IsLX  or.    See  Uavutiub. 

FKANCESCA.    See  Pinso  DBLLA  FluXCEsCi. 

FKANCESCHINX,  BALDAS9ABB(l61l-16d9),apt!ater 
•of  the  Tiucan  school,  named,  from  Voltem  the  place  of 
Ilia  b^rth,  II  Voltarrano,  or  (to  distinguish  him  from  Biccia- 
relli)  n  VfJterrano  Giuoioro,  waa  the  son  of  a  sculptor  in 
Alabastar.  At  a  yerj  early  &ge  he  learned  from  Cosimo 
■omsi  o(  tlM  dements  of  ut,  km  h«  started  as  an  assistant 
to  his  father.  Thit  employment  bong  eridently  below  the 
level  of  fats  talents,  the  Uarqqises  Inghiinmi  placed  him, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  under  the  Florentine  painter  Matteo 
Koeselli.  In  the  eosutog  year  he  had  advanced  sufficiently 
to  execute  in  Yolterra  some  frescos,  skilful  io  forealiorten- 
ing,  followed  by  other  frescos  for  the  Medici  family  in 
the  Yalle  della  Fetraia.  In  16I}3  the  Uarchese  Filippo 
Niccolini,  being  minded  to  employ  FrancesehiDi  upon  Uie 
frescos  for  the  cupola  and  back-wall  of  liis  chapel  io  S. 
.  Croce,  Florence,  despatched  htm  to  Tarious  parts  of  Italy 
to  peifsct  hie  styla  The  painter,  in  a  tour  which  lasted 
Momt  months,  took  more  especially  to  the  qualities  dis- 
tinctiTe  of  the  schools  of  Parma  and  Bologna,  and  in  a 
measure  to  those  of  Pistro  da  Cortoos,  whose  acquaintance 
he  made  in  Rome.  He  then  nndortook  the  paintings  com- 
missioned by  Xiccolini,  which  constitute  his  most  noted 
performance,  the  design  being  good,  and  the  method 
masterly.  Franceschini  ranks  higher  in  fresco  tlian  in 
oil  painting.  Eu  works  in  the  latter  mode  were  not  anfre- 
qoeotly  mt  uofinidied,  although  noiberous  specimens 
remain,  the  cabinet  pietnres  being  marked  Toy  mneb 
sprightliness  of  iuTention.  Among  his  best  oil  pointings 
of  Urge  scale  is  the  St  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  church 
of  S.  Chiara  at  Volterra.  One  of  his  latest  works  was  the 
fresco  of  the  cupola  of  the  Annunziata,  which  occupied 
him  for  two  years  towards  1663,  a  production  of  much 
labour  and  energy.  Franceschini  died  of  apople^  at  V  ^l- 
terra  on  6th  January  1689.  He  is  reckoned  among  those 
punters  of  the  de^ne  of  art  to  whom  the  general  name  of 
"machinist''  is  applied.  He  is  not  to  be  oonfonnded 
with  another  Franceschini  of  the  same  class,  and  of 
'  rather  later  date,  also  of  no  smell  eminence  in  his  time — 
the  Cavaliere  Usrcantonio  Franceschini,  who  was  a  Bolog- 
nese  (1646-1729). 

FRANCHE  COMTl:;  from  mii  till  the  great  Revolu- 
tion one  of  the  provinces  of  France,  was  bounded  on  the 
£.  by  tlie  principality  of  Montb^Itard  or  Mompelgard  and 
Switserland,  S.  by  Bresse,£ugey,  and  Gez,  N.  by  Lorraine, 
and  W.  by  the  dnchy  of  Burgundy  and  Cbampagne.  It 
hj  to  the  west  of  the  Jura,  and  inaaded  the  Tuley  o(  the 
npper  SnAne  and  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  the  Donbe. 
Id  earlier  history  it  is  usoally  called  the  coantship  of 
Btugnndy  or  Upper  Burgundy ;  in  later  French  history, 
on  ^e  other  hand,  it  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  count- 
abip  (la-Comt^)  par  exeellhux.  The  conntship  probably 
took  its  rise  in  the  10th  century  as  a  fisf  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bur:;andy,  which  was  dependent  on  the  empire.  It 
was  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  by  Otto  WiUiam,  the 
nrlike  son  of  tlie  king  ^  the  Lombards ;  his  son  and  suc- 
-cesaor  Bainbtdd  or  Reinand  L  ventjired  to  refuse  his  homage 
to  his  suetatn  Henry  III,  and  his  example  was  followed 
■boot  a  century  afterwards  by  Reinhold  III,,  who  took  up 
-ft  position  of  independence  against  the  emperor  Lothar. 
In  neither  case  was  the  attempt  to  throw  off  ttie  yoke  per- 
mitted to  succeed,  but  on  the  latter  occasion  at  least  the 
prestige  of  the  countsbip  was  improved,  and  according  to 
one  theory  the  honourable  title  of  Free  Cnuntehip  (Fret- 
frqftd^ft)  was  then  acquired.  After  Lothar's  death  Rein- 
■gain  refused  Itonuge  to  the  emperor  Conrad,  and 
tboogh  the  emperor  con^nently  bestowed  his  conntsUp  on 
Connd  of  Qhringen,  Reinhold  was  still  in  actual  possession 
jkfc  his  dsath  Id  1148.    His  daoghUr  and  heiress  Beatrix 


was  married  to  Frederick  BarBaroMa  iiilT^ir;  'a'B'3>n  hSr^^S 
cease  in  1 185  Frederick  bestowed  the  conntahit)  on  his  third 
eon  Otto,  and  raised  Besan^n  to  the  rank  of  a  free  imperial 
city.  Otto's  daughter  Beatrix  marpedDuke  Otto  of  MeranJ 
and  was  succeeded  first  by  their  son  Otto  and  afterwards 
by  their  daughter  AUx.  Otto,  the  son  of  Alix,  offended  the 
emperor  Bndidph  J.,  and  h^  «ty  Besaa9on  was  conse^ 
qnent^  besieged  by  the  imperial  troc^  in  ;  but  it 
made  a  sQCGusfal  defence,  and  peace  was  soon  sftei^ 
wards  concluded.  A  treaty  was  made  with  Philip,  the 
Fair  of  France,  by  which  Otto's  daughter  Johanna  wai  to 
marry  Philip  of  Poitiers  the  king's  second  eon,  and  the 
suseraiuty  of  France  was  to  be  recognised  by  Franche  ComtA 
The  marriage  took  place  in  due  coarse  in  1307,  and  the 
importance  attached  by  the  king  to  liis  claims  on  Franche 
Comt4  is  shown  by  tlie  leniency  with  which  the  charges 
a^inst  the  ^neeas  Johanna  or  JeanH  were  enforced  when 
her  usters-in4aw  were  degraded  and  imprisoned  and  th^ 
panunonis  torttured  and  executed.  On  Philip's  death  in 
1323  the  conntship  fnssed  to  Otto  IV.  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  it  was  successively  held  by  Philip  de  Rouvre,  Margaret 
of  France,  Louis  de  Male,  and  Charles  the  Bold.  On 
Charles's  death,  Louis  XL  of  France  claimed  the  protectorate 
"  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  lady  of  Burgundy,  and 
in  favour  of  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin  with  that  lady.'  By 
feudal  law  the  couutahip  still  held  of  the  empire,  being  a  Qer- 
muB  and  a  female  fief ;  but  the  states  accepted  the  French 
protection  (February  1177),  and  the  claima  of  Uaximiliin 
were  appeased  by  the  promise  of  tlie  band  of  Charles  of 
France  for  his  daughter  Margaret  In  April,  however, 
a  rebellion  broke  Out;  the  emperor  recalled  the  people 
to  their  allegiance,  and  the  Swiss  hastened  to  support 
the  popular  cause.  The  French  were  constrained  to 
withdraw;  but  in  1479  the  Sire  de  Chanmont  invaded 
the  country,  captured  D&le  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  defence, 
in  which  the  atndeuts  of  the  university  displayed  a 
desperate  but  resnltless  valour,  and  forced  the  people 
to  submit  Besaufon,  the  free  imperial  city,  recognised 
the  French  king  on  the  same  conditions  which  it-had  de- 
manded from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  snd  promised  to 
pay  over  half  the  product  of  its  taxes.  Tlie  parliament 
of  D6le  was  transferred  to  Salins,  and  the  university  to 
Besan^n.  When  Charies  YIIL  refused  to  marry  Maxi- 
milian's  daughter,  the  people  of  Franche  Comt6  rose  in  ra- 
vtAt,  and  the  king  relinquished  bis  claims  by  the  treaty  of 
Senlis,  May  23, 1493.  Along  with  the  rest  of  the  domains 
of  the  house  of  Bo^ndy  the  conntship  was  bestowed  on 
Flulip,  Msximilian's  son,  and  passed  tb  the  eiown  of  Spain. 
As  a  Spanish  territory  its  position  was  a  peculiar  ana  iao* 
lated  ane;  and  it  was  consequently  treated  with  ^;reat 
leniency  by  the  Spanish  OovemmenL  It  paid  a  "  gratuitous 
gift"  of  not  more  than  200,000  livres  every  three  -years, 
and  furnished  very  few  soldien  to  the  royal  army.  Under 
the  nominal  authority  of  the  goverDor-general  of  the  Low 
Countries,  it  was  practically  governed  by  the  pailiament  of 
DAle  and  a  governor  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  its  own 
nobility.  In  1668  Lonis  XIV.  east  his  eyes  .on  the  pro- 
vince, and  Cond4  effected  its  oonqaest  in  fifteen  daya.  On 
the  14th  of  February  the  king  swore  at  D6le  to  preserve 
the  Ubertios  of  the  town  and  province  as  count  palatine  of 
Bnrgnndy,  and  the  parliament  issued  an  edict  against  those 
who  refused  to  submit  to  bis  authority.  By  the  peace  of 
Aix-lo-Chapelle,  which  almost  immediately  followed, 
Franche  Comt^  was  restored  to  Spain ;  but  in  1674  Louis 
mode  a  new  invasion.  Besan^on  was  taken  alter  a  length- 
ened  siege,  at  which  Vanban  snd  ib»  king  were  both 
personally  present ;  Ddle  shared  the  same  fate;  and  by  the 
4th  of  July  the  whole  country  was  again  in  the  bands  of 
the  French.  To  celebrate  the  conquest  the  triumphal  arch 
of  the  Saint  Martin  gate  at  Paris  was  erected.   Tho  coiaW 
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Atp  now  became  i  Preacli  prorinee ;  lU  gtmtoitoiu  dooa- 
tfOB  Mame  ft  reguUr  impoet,  wbieb  wei  looa  after  incteased 
\a  amODDt ;  and  the  chief  anthonty  was  plaoed  in  the  baads 
of  a  govenior-geiienl  Instead  of  three  great  bailiwicke,  as 
formerly,  there  were  foar : — Anont,  Arat,  Befan^on,  and 
DAle — their  chief  towns  beiog  Veeoul,  Salios,  Besaa^on, 
and  D61a.    See  Clerc,  Hittoire  de  la  FrcuidU  ComU. 

FfiANCUISE,  in  law,  means  some  right  or  privilege,  of 
a  local  or  excioaive  character,  t.g.,  the  right  of  free  Sahery. 
The  term  ia  more  partieukrly  applied  to  the  li^t  of  Tot- 
iag  at  an  election  for  a  membw  of  parliament    See  Fak- 

FBANCfA,  a  celebrated  Bolognese  painter  was  bora 
towards  1450,  and  died  6th  Jannaiy  1517.  Hia  real  name 
was  Francesco  Ratbolint,  hia  htber  bein^  Marco  di  Oiocomo 
Raibolini,  e  carpenter ;  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith 
named  Francia,  and  from  him  probably  he  got  the  nick- 
name whereby  he  is  generally  known ;  he,  moreover,  studied 
design  under  Uarco  Zoppa  The  youth  was  thus  originally 
a  goldsmith,  and  alto  an  engrarer  of  dies  and  niellos,  and 
in  thaae  aita  he  became,  extreme)/  eminent  Ha  wae 
partienlariy  famed  for  hi*  dies  fur  medals ;  he  rose  to  be 
mint-master  at  BoUwnt,  and  retained  that  effice  till  the 
end  of  hia  life.  A  nmons  medal  of  Pope  JuUus  II.  na 
liberator  of  Bobgna  is  ascribed  to  his  hand,  but  not  with 
certainty.  At  a  mature  age — having  first,  it  appears, 
become  ac^oainted  with  Mantegna — he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  painting.  His  earliest  known  picture  is  dated 
1494  (not  1490,  as  ordinarily  stated).  It  shows  so  much 
mastery  that  one  is  compelled  to  believe  that  RaiboUni 
nnst  before  then  have  practised  painfing  for  some  few 
years.  Thia  work  ia  now  in  ,  the  Bologna  gallery, — the 
Vir^  enthroned,  with  Angoatine  and  five  other  saints. 
It  u  an  oil  picture,  and  was  originslly  painted  for  the 
«hnrch  of  S.  Haria  della  Miaericordia,  at  the  desire  of 
the  Bentivoglio  family,  the  rulers  of  Bologna.  The  same 
patrons  employed  him  upon  freaeoe  in  their  own  palace ; 
one  of  Judith  and  Holophernes  is  especially  noted,  its 
style  recalling  that  nf  Mtntegna.  Francia  probably  studied 
likewise  the  works  of.  Fbrngino ;  and  he  became  a  friend 
and  ardent  admirer  of  Raphael,  to  whom  be  addressed  an 
enthusiastic  sonnet  Raphael  cordially  responded  to  the 
Bolognese  master's  admiraUon^  and  said,  in  a  latter  dated 
in  1 608,  that  few  painten  or  none  had  produced  Hadonnaa 
more  beintifal,  mure  devont,  or  better  portrayed  than 
Ihoee  of  Fiancia.  If  we  may  trost  Vasari^but  it  is  diffi- 
Vah  to  sappoee  that  l^e  was  entirely  correct — Uie  exceeding 
value  "mhiai  Francia  sot  on  Raphael's  art  brought  him  to 
bis  grave.  Raphael  had  consigned  to  Francia  bis  famous 
picture  of  St  Cecilia,  destined  for  the  cbnrcb  of  S. 
Giovanni  in  Monte,  Bologna  \  and  Francia,  on  iospecUog 
it,  took  so  much  to  heart  his  own  inferiority,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  about  sixty-six,  to  the  youthtut  Umbrian, 
that  he  dekened  and  shortly  expired.  Distanced  though  he 
maj  have  been  by  Raphael,  Francia  is  rightly  regarded  aa  the 
greatest  painter  of  the  earlier  Bolognese  scliool,  and  hardly 
to  be  surpassed  as  repreaenting  the  art  termed  "antico- 
moderao,"  or  of  the  "quattrocenta"  It  has  been  well 
ohaerved  that  his  style  ia  a  mediomi  between  that  of 
Ferngino.and  that  of  Giovanni  Bellini ;  he  has  somewhat 
more  of  spontaneous  naturalism  than  the  former,  and  of 
abetract  dignity  in  feature  and  form  than  the  latter.  The 
•lagniflceot  portrait  in  the  Louvre  of  a  yonng  man  in 
black,  of  brooding  thonghtfuluess  and  saddened  profundity 
of  mood,  would  alone  sn£Bce  to  place  Francia  among  the 
very  great  maatera.  if  it  could  with  confidence  be  attributed 
to  his  band,  but  in  all  probability  its  real  author  was 
Franciabigio ;  it  had  erewhile  passed  under  the  name  of 
Raphael,  of  Qiorgione,  or  of  Sebastian  del  Piomba  TKe 
London  National  Qdlety  coutaina  two. remarkably  fine 


specimens  of  Francta,  onereorabined  together  aa  principal 
picture  and  Innette, — the  Virgin  and  Child  and  St  Annt 
enthroned,  surrounded  by  saints,  and  (in  the  lunette) 
the  Piet^  or  lamentation  of  angels  over  the  dead  Savionr 
They  come  from  the  Buonvisi  chapel  in  the  'church 
of  S.  Fradianc^  Lucca.  Other  leading  works  are — in 
Munich,  the  Virgin  Sinking  on  her  knees  in  adorarion  erf 
the  Divine  Infant,  who  is  lying  in  a  garden  within  a  rose 
trellis;  in  the  Borgheee  Gallery,  Rome,  a  Peter  Mai^; 
in  Bologna,  Uie  freacoa  in  the  chnnh  <rf  St  Cecilia,  iDaa- 
trating  the  life  of  the  saint,  all  of  them  from  the  da^gn  of 
Raibolini,  but  not  all  executed  by  himaelf;  a  pablk 
passage  now  traverses  these  frescos,  and  they  are  in  a 
pitiful  state  of  decay.  His  landscape  backgronnfb  an  ef 
uncommon  excellence.  Francia  had  mora  than  SOO 
scholars.  Marcantonio  Baimondi  the  famooe  engraver  i» 
now  the  most  renowned  of  them ;  next  tO  Mm,  the  painter 
Lorenzo  Costa  ;  also  Amico  Aspertioi,  aud  Francia's  own 
son  Giacomo,  and  his  cousin  Julia. 

FRANCIA,  Jos£  Qaspar  Rodrioitez,  commonly  eallut 
Dr  Francia,  dictator  of  Parajiuay,  one  of  the  moat  remark- 
able men  connected  with  the  niatory  of  South  AnMrica. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  definitely  ascertained,  but  pro* 
bably  falls  about  1757.  According  to  oneaoeoont,  he  was 
of  French  descent;  but  the  truth  seems  tu  be  that  hi^ 
father,  Garcia  Rodriguez  Fran^,  was  a  native  uf  S.  Paul» 
in  Braril,  and  came  to  Paraguay  to  take  charge  of  a  planta- 
tion of  black  tuboccD  for  the  QoverninenL  He  etudied 
theology  at  the  college  of  Cordova  de  Tucuman,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  for  soma  time  a  prufessor  in  that  faculty ;  but 
he  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  tlie  law,  and  practised 
in  Asundon.  Having  attained  a  hi^  reputation  at  onea- 
for  ability  and  integrity,  he  was  naturally  aelected  for 
various  important  offices,  and  exercised  great  penmial  influ- 
ence. The  Robertsons,  whose  aeeounts  nave  done  so  much, 
to  blacken  his  memory,  relate  faow,  when  he  was  requested 
by  one  of  bis  friends  to  undertake  an  unjust  cause  in  his 
behalf,  he  not  only  refused,  but  went  and  offered  his  services 
to  the  man  who  was  likely  to  be  wronged,  and  by  hia  bold- 
ness and  energy  secured  bis  case.  On  the  declaration  of 
Paraguayan  independence  in  1811,  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  national  junto,  and  exercised  an  influence  oo 
aflaira  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  his  nominal  poahkn. 
When  £e  congress  or  junta  uf  1813  changed  dw  cooitttB- 
tion  and  eatabliahed  a.  duumvirate^  Dr  Francia  uid  A* 
Gaucho  general  Fnlgencio  were  elected  to  the  office.  A. 
story  is  told  in  connexion  with  thur  inatallation,  wUA 
recalls  the  aelf-ooronation  of  William  I.  of  England  and 
Napoleon  the  great  In  theatrical  imitation  of  Rumu 
custom,  two  curule  chairs  hod  been  placed  in  the  assembly, 
one  of  them  bearing  the  name  nf  Cnsar  and  the  other  that 
of  Pompey.  Francia  seated  himself  in  the  Oesar  chair,  and 
left  his  colleague  to  play  the  part  of  Pompey  as  beat  be 
might  In  1814  he  secared  hu  own  decUon  as  dictator 
for  three  years,  and  at  Ae  end  of  that  period  he  obtained 
the  dictatorship  for  life.  He  waa  no  mere  nominal  sova. 
reign ;  bnt  for  the  next  twenty-five  years  ha  Aii^t  have 
boasted,  with  even  more  truth  than  Louis  X I V., "  L'6tat  c'est 
moL"  In  the  acconots  which  have  been  pubUahod  of  his 
administration  we  find  a  strange  mixture  of  capacity  and 
caprice,  of  fareighted  wisdom  and  reckleas'  infatuation, 
strenuous  endeavours  after  a  high  ideal  and  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  simplest  principles  of  justice;  He  pot  a  atop 
to  the  foreign  commerce  oE  the  country,,  but  oarefnlljr 
fostered  its  internal  indostriee;  was  disposed  to  be  hoa^ 
tal)le  to  strangers  from  other  binds,  and  ke{A  them  prisoners 
fur  years ;  lived  a  life  of  repuUican  Hmplid^,  and  pnnidwd 
with  Dionysian  severity  the  sli^teat  want  ill  reaped  Aa 
time  went  on  he  .appears  to  have  grown  more  arbibraij  and. 
Uo^wtic^  more  determined  to  -nairtain  hia  Diaitery  ovsr  Aa 
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'•ountry,  and  more  siiprelionntTo  test  lie  tboutd  toSs  it.  M\d 
jot  at  the  timo  of  liis  denth  it  »  said  thut  bo  vaa  generally 
regretted,  «nd  his  bitterest  opponeots  canaot  deny  that  if  hs 
did  much  «ril  h«  abo  did  tnudi  good.  Dca^dy  imbuad  with 
tho  prineiplta  of  ths  Franch  Re? ulation,  be  vu  «  stero  an- 
tagonut  of  the  chateh.  Ha  aboliiihod  the  Inquisition,  snp- 
pressed  the  college  of  theology,  did  amy  with  tbe  tithes, 
and  inflicted  endless  indignities  on  the  priextn,  **  \Vhat  are 
they  good  fori"  was  his  saying;  "they  make  us  believe  mote 
in  the  devil  than  in  God."  He  discouraged  marriage  both 
by  |)recept  and  example,  and  left  boliind  him  several 
iUejitimate  children.  For  the  exti-av^gancea  of  his  later 
years  the  plea  of  insanity  haa  been  put  forward ;  and  it  was 
•vident  that  lua  wont  chatacterialics  vara  at-  tlieir  worst 
when  tbe  east  wind  blew.  The  cireumatnocos  of  his  death 
were  in  strange  keeping  with  his  life.  He  was  about  to 
nbro  his^octorwlienhe  WIS  seized  with  a  fit,  and  be  expired 
tin  same  day,  September  20,  1840.  Ho  wg*  buried  in  the 
'  cathedral  of  Aauncion,  but  the  spot  in  no  lunger  known,  and 
a  story  is  told  by  Mr  Mansfield  and  by  Lieutonaut-Colonel 
Thomson,  to  the  effect  that  bia  body  was  dug  up  by  some 
private  enemies  and  flung  into  the  river.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  well  known  thiit  the  grcotcst  re8|wct  was  shown 
tu  liis  memory  by  thone  who  succoedfid  him  iu  tbe  govoru- 
meat  of  Paraguay.  Unfortunately  for  the  history  of  his 
administration,  Francia  kept  no  records ;  and  he  caused  all 
bia  orders  to  be  returned  to  him  with  the  word  **  execute4*' 
«a  the  margin,  and  then  to  be  destroyed. 

The  fint  and  fuHcat  eeconnt  ot  Dr  Frftncia  vna  given  u>  iho 
worlil  by  two  Swiaa  luiptons.  Render  tad  LongctiBniin,  tvliom  h« 
had  dataiDcJ  {rom  1S19  to  1825 — iiuai  kuCorique  lur  la  rrrotu/iom 
i»  Paragitay  it  la  pouvtnmneiU  dittaiorial  Ah  doctmr  Franria, 
Paris,  1827.  Thoir  work  was  alniMrt  immartiately  tntulated 
lata  BagUih  nnder  tlie  title  of  Tin  Iteig»  ^Deetor  Jaaegi  O.  R. 
pt  Franeia  i»  Paraguay,  1827.  Aliaat  elcveu  yrm  Bmr  ihtn 
■ppoand  at  LondoD  LcUm  on  Parog'tay,  by  J.  P.  ind  \7.  P. 
Bobeitson,  two  youn;;  Scotulimfn  wboM  noiwa  of  comn)«rciiLl  ane- 
eaea  had  faevn  rudely  dcstro^vud  by  the  dictator'*  iiiti-rr«r«nce.  The 
aeoount  whieh  they  gave  of  hii  cliarocter  aud  gorvrnmpnt  wm 
Mtnially  of  the  Diost  niifiiTiHimble  dctrriiition,  and  they  rahcorsed 
and  cmi>hmiii(.il  thi:ir  ocuusntioui  iu  Frniuiia't  Rcif»  ^  Terror, 
1830,  sitil  LeiUr$  on  SeiUh  Aiaeriea,  3  to!*.,  1843.  Frtaa  the  rery 
pazn  of  hia  detrautora  Thoma*  Carljlo  MicriitJod  in  cxtrtirtiDg  nutte- 
 *enre  of  tho  dictator  "  a*  a  man  or  laveRign  of 


luib  for  a  brilliant  defenre 

It  ai>pcarod 

ia  tiM  nmgm  t^Hartcrty  nevuw  lor  inio,  ami  u  rrpnntnl  la  vol. 
ir.  of  tbeautlior's  C<-iriai/aiirfJffaE«nfi»ra««  Aaniit.  Compantin-Iy 
little  new  iiglit  ban  aiuce  bscn  t1iraa-n  on  the  Milijcvt  C«)>t)iin 
Kichard  F.  Unrton  (fiveit  a  Rnijihia  ski-ti-h  of  Fraurui's  life  an>l  • 
faroarulilB  iiotire  of  hi*  characUr  in  lii*  UlUrtfnuA  Ot  BnUit/el<lt 
a/ Pamjnnij,  1370,  while  C.  A.  'WMlibtini  takca  np  a  hottile 
jMuition  iu  his  HUdei-y  of  Paraguas,  1871. 

FBANCIABIOIO  (1482-1525),  Florentine  painter. 
Tbe  name  of  this  artist  is  generally  given  as  Karcnntonio 
Fninciabigio ;  it  njipears,  however,  that  Iiia  only  real  ascer- 
taiofid  name  was  Fraacenco  di  Crtstofauo;  and  that  he 
wjs  eurrentiy  termed  Fbtncift  Bigio,  the  two  appellatives 
being  disttn^  He  was  born  in  Flurenee,  and  studied 
ander  ^bertiaelli  for  aome  inunth&  In  1S09  he  formed 
tho  acquaintance  of  Andrea  del  Sarto;  nnd  after  a  while 
tho  two  puntera  act  np  a  shop  iu  Gummou  in  the  Piazza 
del  Qrana  Franciabigio  paid  much  attention  to  anatomy 
and  peniiiective,  and  to  the  proportions  of  his  figured, 
though  those  a»  often  too  squat  and  puffy  in  form.  He 
had  a  hurge  stock  of  artutio  knowledge,  and  woa  at  first 
noted  for  diligence  As  years  went  on,  and  he  received 
frequent  commisaiona  for  alt  aotts  of  public  painting  for 
fsatiro  occauono,  hia  diligence  merged  in  eomethinf;  which 
may  rather  be  called  workmanly  offhandedness.  He  was 
particnlariy  proficient  in  fresco,  and  Vosari  oven  says  that 
Im  aurposscd  alt  his  contemi>orarirs  in  this  method — a 
judgment  which  modem  cnnnoidBeuriihip  does  not  accept. 
Id  the  court  of  the  Servi  (or  cloister  of  the  Nuitziata)  in 
..Florence  he  piinted  in  1513  tlie  Marriage  of  the  Virgin, 


as  a  portion  of  a  series  wherein  Andrea  del  Sarto  wn4 
chiefly  concerned,  Thfr  friars  having  uncovered  this  work 
before  it  was  quite  tiniabed,  Franciabigio  waa  so  incensed 
tliat,  seising  a  mason's  hammer,  he  atruck  at  the  head  of 
the  Vii^tn,  and  soma  otlier  heads ;  and  the  fresco,  whicb 
would  otherwise  be  his  masterpiece  in  that  method,  roniQiui 
thus  muttbted  to  the  present  day.  At  Lo  Scaizo,  in 
another  series  of  frescos  on  which  Andrea  was  likewiss 
employed,  he  executed  u  1518-lD  the  Departure  of  John 
the  Baptist  for  the  Desert,  and  the  Meeting  of  the  Baptist 
with  Jesus;  and,  at  the  Medici  Palace  at  Poggio  aCaiauo, 
in  1521,  ^he  Triumph  of  Cicera  Variona  works  wliich 
have  been  ascnbod  to  Raphael  are  now  knovm  or  reaseo- 
ably  deemed  to  be  by^Fraiicialngio.  Such  an  the  Madonnir 
del  Fozso,  in  the  UlBn  tlaUery;  tlie  half  figure  of  a  Vountf 
Man,  in  the  Ijonvre  (a  noble  work  alrrady  mentioned 
iu  the  article  Francia);  and  the  famous  picture  in 
the  FuUer.Uaitiaud  collection,  a  Young  Man  with  a 
Letter.  These  two  works  show  a  close  analogy  in  atyla 
to  another  iu  the  Pitti  Gallery,  avowedly  by  Fronciu- 
bigio,  a  Youth  at  a  Window,  and  to  some  others  which  boar 
this  painter's  recognized  nioiiogran].  Tlie  series  of  [xtrtrails, 
taken  collectively,  places  bey^d  dispute  tbe  emineut  and 
idioayncratto  geniua  of  the  master.  Two  other  worku  of 
his,  of  some  celebrity,  are  the  Calumny  of  Apellee,  in  the 
I^ttt,  and  the  Bath  ot  Bath^heba  (painted  iu  1523),  iu  the 
Dresden  Qallery. 

FKAXCIS  L  (1 494-1517),  king  of  France,  son  of  Charles 
of  Orleans,  count  of  AugouUme,  and  Louisa  of  Savoy, 
was  l>orn  at  C;>guac  Hth  Sejiteniber  1491.  As  heir- 
presumptive  of  the  throne  of  France,  he  received  special 
favours  from  Louis  XIL,  who  craated  him  dukt  of 
Yaluis  and  in  1512  gave  him  tbe  command  of  the  arm/  of 
Navarre.  In  this  position,  though  achieving  no  important 
results,  ha  conducted  himself  with  auch  prudence  and 
courage  that  in  1513  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Hcardy,  where  he  successfully  carried  out  the 
plan  of  defensive  operations  that  was  eutAisted  to  him. 
He  married  Claudo  daughter  of  Louis  XIL  in  1514,  and 
succeeded  bim  on  the  tlirone  let  January  ^515.  After 
his  accession  tho  first  and  great  object  that  occupied  bia 
ambition  was  the  rccorery  of  Slilan,  the  inheritance  of 
which  ho  claimed  through  his  great-grandmother  Valentina 
Viscuotl  Accordingly,  whilt^  in  order  to  rondcr  himself 
eecnro  against  external  attacks,  he  negotiated  an  alliance 
with  Charles  of  Austria,  afturwards  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
and  the  roiicn~al  of  a  treaty  concluded  by  Louis  XIL  with 
Henry  VIIL  of  England,  ho  alio  bcgnn  to  collect  his  forces 
for  an  Italian  expedition.  The  politic  negotiations  which 
won  him  Geuoa,  the  acquisition  of  which  was  all-important 
as  commanding  the  connexion  between  Milan  and  the  sea, 
placed  the  purpose  of  bis  preparations  beyond  ell  doubt, 
and  caused  Leo  X.  to  unite  in  an  alliance  against  him 
with  the  Spaniards  and  the  Swis!!.  The  Swiss  at  once  occu- 
piad  alt  the  mountain  paises ;  but  Fnncia,  guided  by  a 
PicdmonteM  peasant,  succeeded  after  great  labmir  and  diffi- 
culty in  leading  his  army  over  the  Alps  by  a  pass  deemcit 
impracticable,  and,  descending  into  tho  friendly  ter^itorik^Y 
of  tbe  marquis  of  Salazzo,  surprised  and  routed  at  Villa 
Franca  Colouna  the  general  of  the  papal  cavalry,  and  thus 
outflanking  the  Swisa  enured  them  to  fall  back  upon  Milan. 
Completely  diaconcerted  by  the  sodden  movement,  they  at 
first  actually  entered  into  negoUotiona  for  a  trace;  hut  i«- 
ceiving  shortly  afterwards  a  rcinforcemi.it  of  troops  and 
their  arrears  of  pay,  thoy  endeavoured  to  surprise  \.\\9 
French  at  Marignano,  This  battle,  begun  on'  the,  1 3th  Sep- 
tember I'915,  prolonged  into  the  night,  and  renewed  on  tiia 
following  morning,  was  fongbt  on  both  sides  with  furious 
and  stubborn  courage;  baton  the  anival.of  Alviano  the 
Venetian  cummander  to  tbe  succour  of  Frauci^  the  Swi^ 
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retreated  uBpomed  to  Milan.  Shortly  aftertnrds  Milan 
nureadered,  and  in  Kovember  a  truty  vai  concluded 
between  Francu  and  the  Swiss,  which  subeequently  took 
the  fom  of  a  perpetual  alliance.  Sach  rapid  and  brilliant 
saccen  at  once  gave  Francis  a  position  of  commanding  in- 
flasnce,  and  enabled  him  further  to  atreogthen  himself 
by  additional  .  adnntageoQB  treaties.  In  1616,  be  compro- 
mised the  long  cUspute  with  the  popes  by  iuperaedmg  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bonrgea  by  a  "Concordat,"  an  act 
iriiich,  while  it  recogoiied  the  laperiority  of  the  pope  over 
the  ooaodls,  and  gare  biiA  the  command  of  the  amuUa  and 
other  rich  aoorces  of  rereoae,  entrusted  the  French  monarch 
with  the  power  of  nominating  to  vacant  benefices;  In  1517 
he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  tlie  emperor  Maximiliaa 
and  Charlosl.  of  Spain  against  the  Turks and  in  l&I8he 
made  an  arrangement  with  Heniy  VIU.  of  Eoglandi  by 
-which  FraoM  bonght  back  Toomay. 

On  the  death  of  Maximilian  in  1519,  Fraoeii  became 
a  oandidate  for  the  imperial  crown ;  but  chiefly  through 
the  recommendation  of  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony  the 
ohoice  fell  on  Charles  L  of  Spain,  from  that  time  known- 
aa  Charles  V.  The  success  of  Chades  was  prophetic  of 
the  relative  positions  which  tbe  two  rivab  were  thenceforth 
to  occupy,  for  the  resolute  and  peraevenng  ambition  of  the 
emperor,  and  bis  hitherto  wholly  nnsuspartied  abilities  both 
in  war  and  in  diplomacy,  were  to  prove  themselves  more 
than  a  match  for  the  headstrong  valour  and  showy  accom- 
pUshments  of  the  Frau^  mooarcb.  War  between  thraa 
conld  aeareety  have  bean  vitaAtA,  even  if  the  materiala  for 
kindling  it  bad  not  been  already  prepared ;  but  inherited 
diqtntn  in  regard  to  NaTatre^  Milan,  Burgundy,  and  Aries 
would  in  any  case  have  sooner  or  later  rendered  an  appeal 
to  the  deciuon  of  the  sword  almost  inevitable.  With  a 
view  to  such  possibilities,  the  great  um  of  both  waa  to 
aecore  tiie  alliance  of  Henry  of  England  and  the  pope,  and 
here  fortune  again  ultimately  smiled  on  Charles.  Francis; 
dated  by  hia  [mviona  adueramenta  on  the  battlefield,  and 
chagrined  at  the  overttirow  of  bit  hApes  of  obtainiog  the 
imperial  crown,  waa  naturally  eager  to  strike  the  first  Mow ; 
an^  the  request  of  Henry  IL  of  Mavarre  to  aid  bim  in  regain- 
ing his  kingdom  came  opportonety  to  second  his  wishes. 
Accordingly,  in  April  1621  he  sent  an  army  to  the  aid  of 
Henry.  Charlei  at  once  retaliated  by  an  invasion  of  France, 
and  in  May  concluded  a  trdaty  with  Fc^  Leo  X.  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  from  Italy.  Navarre  after  beinealmoet 
won  was  agun  lost  by  Henty;  and  in  Italy  the  French, 
chiefly  through  the  Uonders  of  Lautrec,  the  brother  U  the 
kib^  miatress,  Issk  Milan,  Genoa,  and  all  their  conqoesta 
with  tbe  exetftion  of  the  stiongh^d  of  Cremona ;  bat  tbe 
attempt  of  the' imperialists  to  enter  France  was  pushed 
back,  and  Frauds,  following  in  pursuit,  onlj  by  unaccount- 
able nagliganee  missed  the  opportunity  of  iaRicting  a  crush- 
ing defeat  on  Charles  between  Oambray  and  YaleDcienneB. 
After  this,  difficnltiea  continued  to  thicken  round  the  French 
king;  on  the  9th  January  1522  the  papal  throne  was 
mounted  by  Adrian  TL,  who  had  formerly  been  tutor  to 
Charlee  T.,  ud  in  Henrj  VIIL  declared  war  against 
Fiance;  in  Angoit  1633  a  coalition  was  formed  against 
her  which  included  the  pope,  tbe  emperor,  the  king  of 
England,  the  ardidnke  of  Austria,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
the  principal  Italian  repubUcs  ;  and  about  tbe  same  time 
CSurles  Constable  Bourbon,  having  been  unjustly  used  by 
Louise  of  Savoy,  withdrew  from  France,  and  offered  his 
■word  to  Charles  T.  The  Spanish  troops  crossed  the  French 
fnmtieis  at  Bayonne ;  the  English  entered  Picardy,  and 
advanced  to  within  11  leagues  of  Paris;  and  aft«r  the  re- 
pulse of  tite  French  army  despatched  against  Milan,  the 
imperialists  passed  over  into  Provence  and  laid  siege  to 
Marseilles.  ThrougK  cautious  but  stubbornly  defensive 
taatiBi^  howarer,  both  tbe  Spanish  and  Engliia  insninons 


were  foiled,  and  Francis  was  thus  able  to  advance  to  (nd 
relief  of  Marseilles  with  a  large  army.  Phe  imperialiata 
did  not  wait  his  approach ;  but,  detci-rained  on  rotaliatioi^ 
he  crossed  the  Alps  and  laid  siege  to  Favio,  where  a  stroDg 
Italian  force  had  taken  refuge.  Here  ha  waa  attacked,  &4th 
February  1525,  by  a  relieving  army  nnder  Bonkbon  and 
Peecara.  The  attack  Was  ansnccesafnl;  bat,  flushai  with  the 
victory  which  he  believed  already  iu  his  gmsp,  be  rashly  left 
his  impregnable  position,  and  eo  blundered  in  bis  mantenvrea 
as  to  render  his  overwhelming  defeat  inevitable.  Hia  army 
waa  speedily  ei^er  cut.  down  or  dispersed  in  flight,  and  he 
himself;  after  a  desperate  attempt  to  rally,  waa  made  prisoner 
and  conv^ed  by  Charles'  to  Madrid.  He  only  ivgaioed  his 
liberty,  21st  February  1626,  by  aigning  a  treahr  wheteby 
he'ceded  to  Charles  Ix^h  Burgundy  and  Milan,  ^ita  atipida- 
tiona  were  guaranteed  l:^  the  retantun  of  hia  two  sona,in  the 
trnfftfjofi  Ikands ;  but  he  naveifhfelesa  resolved  to'disnfaid 
it,  aid  ia  this  he  was  Supported  by  Pope  Clement  VIL  and 
also  by  Henry  of  England,  whom  jealousy  and  alarm  at  tbe 
emperor's  success  had  induced  -to  change  udea.  Though 
f  otmal  war  was  not  declared,'  a  French  army  was  despatched 
to  Italy,  but  the  aupiueness  with  which  the  campaign  vras 
prosecuted  enabled  the  imperialists  to  have  it  all  their  own 
way;  and  an  army  of  mercenaries  under  Bon^bot^  who 
perished  in  the  oieanlt,  marching  unopposed  to  "Rome^  cap- 
tured and  sacked  the  city,  and  took  the  mpe  prisoner.  On 
this  Francis  and  Henry  at  once  dedana  war  ogainat  Uu 
emperor ;  hot  tbe  army  sent  into  Italy  nnde*  Lautrec  almost 
melted  away  before  the  walls  of  Naplea;  and  Genoa,  by  sud- 
denly declaring  for  the  «mp«ror,  completed  the  min  of  the 
French  cause  in  Italy.  The  pope  soon  thereafter  saw  it  to 
be  his  interest  to  be  rectmciled  with  Charles;  and  in  August 
1529,  ChsrlesandFrancis  agreed  totho  treaty  of  Cambtay,  by 
which  Francis  retained  Burgundy  and  obtained  by  *  ransom 
the  release  of  the  French  princcH,  but  renounced  liia  clainu 
in  Italy  and  ceded  Artois  and  Handera  to  his  rivaL  He 
also  agreed  to  fulfil  the  promise  entered  iuto  at  Msdrid  tu 
marry  Eleanor  of  Portugal,  aistar  of  Charles,  his  first  wifa 
having  died  in  1521.  Duilng  the  years  of  peocatbat  fo^ 
lowed  this  treaty,  Francis,  though  he  had  encoacaged  the 
Smalkald  liCague  in  Qermany,  persecuted  with  great  vigour 
the  adherente  of  ProtestantiMn  in  his  onu  kingdom  ;  bnt 
when  war  was  again  declared,  he  issued  an  edict  of  tolcra- 
tioa  Tbe  pretext  for  the  renewal  of  the  war  was  tlie  nnir- 
der  of  the  French  ambassador  by  Duke  Sforza  of  Milan  ia 
1633,  bnt  hostilities  were  delayed  tUl  IdSfl,  when,  embold- 
ened 1^  the  weakened  condition  of  the  cmiteror  after  his 
war  against  the  Turks,  Francis  overran  Savoy  and  took  pos- 
aesuoQ  of  Turin.  Hia  advantages  were,  however,  fcdiowcd 
up  ao  litde  -energy  that  Charles,  after  driving  the 
French  oot  of  Italy,  began  an  invasion  of  Provence ;  and 
his  progress  was  only  checked  by  tbe  barbarous  destruction 
of  the  country  before  him  by  Anne  of  Montmorency. 
Meantime  Francis  attacked  Flandom,  and  entered  into  on 
alliance  with  Sultan  Solimon  II.,  whoso  invaiiion  of  Hungary 
induced  Obarlea  in  163S  to  consent  to  tlie  ten  years'  tn.ce 
of  Nice.  In  1640  Charles,  while  the  guest  of  the'FtnmA  y 
monarch,  held  out  to  him  theliope  of  a  complete  aatisfiMtio* 
of  hie  wishes  tlm>ugh  the  investiture  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
with  the  duchy  of  Milan;  bnt  tbe  promise,  if  definitely 
made,  was  never  fulfilled,  and  Francis,  finding  a  favontablo 
opportunity  after  the  disostrooa  issue  of  tbe  emperor's  etpc- 
dition  against  Algiers,  renewed  on  a  flimsy  pretext  the 
war  in  1542.  An  offensive  alliance  was  formed  with  tbe 
Turks,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and  Denmark  and  Sweden; 
Boparato  armies  attacked  at  various  points  the  Spani^, 
Flemish,  and  Italian  frontiers ;  and  the  united  French  and 
Turkish  forces  captured  and  burned  Nice.  Tlie  monotony 
of  the  indecisive  conflict  waa  relieved  in  April  1644  by  a 
briiliant  French  victory  at  Ceresole,  bat  the  success 
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ioo  Uto  to  permit  of  its  being  followed  up  hy  so  odvance 
into  Italy;  for  in  the  July  followtog,  the  emperor  from 
Cluunpagne  sod  the.  king  of  EngUnd  from  Fic&rdy  were 
marching  to  join  their  forces  before  the  walla  of  Fans.  The 
aiege  of  Boulogne  by  the  Englieh  gare  Francit,  however, 
sufficient  time  to  make  a  show  of  defence  inch  aa  coavinced 
Charles  of  tbodonbtful  nature  of  the  enterprise  ;  and  widi- 
ottt  consulting  the  king  of  England  ho  sent  to  Fraoda  fran 
Crospy  terms  of  peace,  which  were  ugned  17th  September. 
By  thia  treaty  France  retabed  Burgundy  and  resigned  its 
claims  on  Flaodera,  Artois,  and  Na^es,  while  the  duchy  of 
Hilan  was  piomtsed  to  the  dnke  of  Orlsans  on  hia  marrying 
one  of  the  imperial  princesses — an  arrangement  bowerer, 
which  his  death  in  1515  rendered  nogatoiy.  For  eome  time 
-afterwards  the  English  king  continued  the  War  in  Picardy, 
but  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  June  1516.  As  soon 
as  peace  was  concluded  with  the  emperor,  the  proeecuUon  of 
the  FEoteataota  in  Franco  waa  reinwed,  and- in  Jfi4S  an 
■edict  was  pasted  for'  the  expalsion  of  the  Waldensea  from 
-ProTaneei  Tim  health  of  Francia  had  for  several  years  been 
•completely  nndermined,  and  he  anccnmbed  to  an  aonte 
Attack  of  disease,  Slat  May  1S47. 

In  the  reign  of  Francis  were  combined  most  of  the  faults 
-and  .excellences  which  hare  been  specially  prominent  in  the 
^obaeqaent  history  of  his  country.  He  waa  in  a  sense  the 
-creator  of  a  new  political  and  intellectual  era.  Aa  regards 
government,  he  waa  virtually  the  founder  of  the  "  ancient 
regime."  whose  final  result  and  overthrow  was  the  great 
Bevolutton ;  ha  gave  its  death  blow  to  feudalism ;  ho  de- 
prived the  parlemetUt  of  all  independont  power;  under  the 
.aaB|»cea  of  the  minister  Do  ftat  he  eonfizmed  and  extended 
the  system  iA  oonmptioD  in  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  Appoiot- 
menta;  and  he  tamed  the  efTorts  of , statesmanship  away 
from  tae  paths  of  constitutional  progress,  and  into  those  of 
tnilitary  renown.  Hia  reign  in  ita  social  and  intellectual 
resulta  waa  mor»  beneficial,  for  if  he  sanctioned  by  his 
example  licentiousness  of  'manners,  he  at  the  same  time 
gave  a  great  unpnlse  to  refinement  in  taate  and  to  intel- 
lectual progress  by  fostering  in  his  country  the  ofTshoots  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  He  fonnded  in  1530  the  college 
of  France  for  the  study  of  the  three  languagea ;  ha  was 
Ikimaalf  a  writer  of  vorsoi,  Uld  a  special  friend  aud  bene- 
Jtaotor  of  artists  and  msn  of  letters ;  and  by  the  purchase 
•of  the  great  masterpieces  of  Italian  painting  and  sculpture, 
-and  in  the  magnificent  struotures  of  Chamford,  Azai-le- 
Bedeau,  Amboise,  and  Fontainsblean  he  left  behind  him  a 
permanent  influence  on  French  arL  Compared  with  hta 
.great  rival  Charles  V.,  he  was  open,  impulsive,  and  gener- 
ous, but  he  was  lees  actuated  by  consistent  principles; 
be  was  hopelessly  inferior  in  diplomacy,  and  in  sagacity 
.«nd  comprehensiveness  of  purpose;  he  had  perhaps  equal 
ebtlities  aa  a  general,  bat  hia  occasional  victories  were 
mm  than  oonnterbalancad  by  the  lesulta  of  hi^  own  indo- 
lenf«  and  by  the  blunders  of  his  sabwdinates ;  and  while 
able  to  defend  France  against  all  external  attacks,  he  was 
compelled  to  content  himself  with  a  place  second  to  that 
-of  the  emperor  in  the  sphere  of  European  politics. 

See,  iNside*  th*  niiutl  French  histories,  £<i  Vie  de  C^tvalitr 
Buyard,  Bonchet's  La  Vi»  tt  U$  QesUt  tU  Loui*  de  la  Trtmoi'h 
and  Zet  Triow^iKu  du  roi  tri»  chrttUn  Franjoi*  I.,  YielleviUe's 
Mttnoirti,  FluursDge'i  L'UMoirt  dtt  cKoaet  mimoraiblta  advemttt  <U 
1499  A  1S31,  and  Du  BelUy'a  Mimoirta  KittoriqvM  di  Ufi  A  1547, 
— ail  coat&iacd  in  the  ColUetim  mfwrwH* ;  Hontlue,  Cotnm*nlairea 
<lit  ed.  1592,  afterward*  printed  both  in  Italian  and  En^^liih);  Vft- 
rillaa,  Ifistoire  de  Fran^oit  I.,  1685 ;  Oaillard,  J/Uttnre  dc  FranqoU  I., 
1766-17«9.  7  voU. ;  Roderrr,  Louia  XII.  et  Franjoia  I.  1825;  C«p«- 
^ne.  FranfoU  I.  tt  la  Stnaitsance,  1841 ;  Do  La  Darrc-Duparcq, 
Tnauoi*  I.  cl  ie$  acHoiu  de  gutrrt,  1872;  lligae%  JNvalUJ de  Fratv 
■adt  I.  ltd*  CKarla-(}uiTU,  2  roll.,  Paris,  1S7S  ;  Herman,  Frani  I., 
Jjayne,  1825 ;  Z^*  and  Timet  of  Fraiuu  the  FirtI,  London,  1829. 

FB&NCIS  IL  {1513-1560),  king  of  France,  eldest  son  of 
_Henxy  IL  and  of  Catherine  do'  Medici,  was  bom  at  Fontaine- 


bleau,  I9th  Jannary  1543.  He  married  the  famona  Mary 
Stuatt,  daughter  of  James  T.  of  Scotland,  25th  April  Ibii, 
and  ascended  the  Frencb  throne  10th  July  1559.  Daring 
his  short  reign  he  was  the  mere  tool  of  his  uncles,  the 
duke  of  GnisB  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  into  whose 
bands  he  virtually  delivered  the  reins  of  government*  The 
exclasivenea  with  which  they  weio  favoured,  and  tkm 
hidi-baiided  proceedings,  awakened  the  resentment  of  tlia 
pnnees  of  the  blood,  £ithony  king  of  Navarre  and  Lonia 
prince  of  CondA,  who  gave  their  countenance  to  a  conspiraoy 
with  the  Frotestante  against  the  house  of  Guise.  It  waa, 
however,  discovered  ahorfly  before  the  time  fixed  for  ita 
execution  in  March  1560,  and  an  ambush  having  been  pra- 
pared,  most  of  the  conspirators  were  either  killed  or  taxeq 
prisoners.  Its  leadership  and  organization  hod  been  na- 
trusted  to  Godfrey  da  Barry,  lord  of  la  Renaodie ;  and  the 
prince  of  Cond^  who  yi»B  not  present  diaavowed  all  con'^ 
nezion  with  the  plot.  The  duke  of  Guise  was  now  ntmed\ 
lieutKiaBt-general  of  the  kingdom,  but  his  Catkolio  leaniiupt ) 
were  somawhat  held  in  cheek  by  the  chancellor  Michel  da 
I'Hftpital,  throni^  whose  mediatio&  the  edict  of  Bomoran- 
tin,  providing  uat  all  cases  of  heresy  should  be  decided 
by  the  bishops,  waa  passed  in  May  1560,  in  oppoaition  to 
a  pijpoaal  to  introduce  the  Inquisition.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  states-general  held  at  Orleans  in  the  December  follow- 
ing, the  prince  of  Cond^,  after  being-  arretted,  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  extreme  measnres  wen  being  enacted 
againat  the  Hngaenota;  but  the  deliberations  of  the  Aa- 
amnbly  were  broken  o^  and  the  prince  saved  from  ezecBi 
tion,  by  the  Un^l  aoouwhat  sodden  death,  on  the  5th  of 
the  mouth,  from  an  abscess  in  the  ear. 

Tstaias,  SiMotredil'^mtMitll.;  MinuOn  i»  CimU;  Hfandt^ 
Fran^it  II.  ref  de  Fnaue,  1748 ;  De  La  Baire-Dnparcq,  SitMt*  at 
iVanpn*  1867. 

FRANCIS  L  (1708-1766),  bead  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  the  eldest  son  of  Leopold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  was 
bom  on  the  8th  of  December  1708.  His  full  name  waa 
Francis  Stephen,  At  the  ege  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to 
Vienna,  iriiere  he  received  the  Silesian  dachy  of  Teschen, 
In  1735,  in  return  for  Lorrune,  which  Chariea  VL,  at  the 
end  of  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession,  gave  to  StaniaUna 
Leszctynski,  Francis  Stephen  obtuaed  the  tsvatsioa  to  the 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  to  which  he  incceeded  in  1737.  Tlie 
year  before  the  latter  date  he  married  Maria  Theresa,  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  and  after  the  em* 
peror's  death  in  1740  he  waa  declared  by  his  wife  joint 
regent  of  her  dominions.  He  waa  elected  emperor  after  the 
death  of  Charles  ,TIL,  and  crowned  at  Frankfort  on  the  1th 
of  October  1745.  He  carried  on  eztensivs  trading  opera- 
tions, and  was  an  enthusiaatic  collector  of  works  of  art;  but 
he  bad  no  energy  of  character,  and  was  quite  willing  that 
the  empress-queen,  Maria  Theresa,  should  do  all  the  real 
work  of  government  When  Anttria  and  Ftanee^  1*7U>S 
aude  tiie  animosttiea  of  two  centuries,  were  coming  to  an 
understanding  before  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  he  waa  shrewd 
enough  to  a^e  the  difficulties  which  would  inevitably  arise 
from  sttch  an  alliance.  Maria  Theresa,  however,  although 
she  sincerely  loved  him,  had  no  respect  for  the  political 
judgment  of  her  good-natured  husband,  and  he  quietly 
acquiesced  in  her  will  He  suddenly  died  atlnnsbrack  on 
the  18th  of  August  1765,  falling  into  the  arms  of  his  second 
son  Leopold,  who  succeeded  hun  aa  dake  of  Taseany,  and 
ultimately  (after  the  death  of  Joseph  IL)  became  emperor. 

FRANCIS  n.  (1768-1836),  the  last  Holy  Roman  Sn^; 
pemr,  and,  as  Francia  L,  first  emperor  of  Austria,  was  bom 
in  Florence  on  the  12th  Febarary  1768.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Let^ld  IL,  after  whose  death,  in  1792,  he  suo-, 
ceeded  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,' 
being  crowned  emperor  in  the  same  year.  Before  this  time 
he  bad  gained  some  experience  of  war  during  the  conflict  ol 
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tba  emperor  Joseph  II  wiUi  the  Tarke.  He  ttu  immedt- 
fttely  inrolred  in  the  first  of  his  famons  wan  with  France, 
to  which,  till  1795,  he  had  the  support  of  the  Ling  of 
Fmiaia.  In  1794  he  himself  was  with  the  Austrian  army 
which  defeated  the  French  at  Tonraay;  bat  when  fortune 
taraed  on  the  side  of  France  he  went  back  to  VieoDa.  He 
vas  compelled,  mainly  io  coDseqnenee  of  the  Tietoriea  of 
Ktpoleon,  who  pressed  northward  from  Italy  into  Carinthia, 
to  conclode,  on  the  17th  October  1797,  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  whereby  the  empire  lost  the  greater  part 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhiae,  and  Aastria  hod  to  give  up 
the  Netherlands  and  Lomhardy.  Anstria  reeeived  in  return 
.Ttinetla,  Friuli,  Istria,  aod  Dalmatia.  In  1799  war  brokf" 
out  afresh,  the  emperor  having  on  this  occauon  Kngland 
and  Russia  as  allies.  Doriog  the  first  campaign  the  French 
were  ererywhece  defeated;  bnt  in  the  following  year 
NapdeoD  gained  the  brUUant  victory  of  Uarengo,  while 
Morean  was  Aquallj  aaeeeasf nl  at  Hohenlinden.  The  shock 
of  these  two  battles  made  it  impoasible  for  Atutria  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  and  on  the  dth  February  1801  she  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Loaorille,  which  confirmed  that  of  Campo 
Formio,  besides  exacting  fresh  sacrifloe*.  France  now 
obtained  the  whplp  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Once 
more  in  association  with  Bussia  and  England,  the  emperor 
began  another  war  with  France  in  ISOfi.  The  capitulation 
of  Ulm  and  the  battle  of  Ansterlitz,  great  aa  were  these 
disaaters,  did  not  mate  the  case  of  Aastria  hopeless,  for  sho 
BtiU  bad  large  forces,  rkossta  was  willing  to  contioue  th* 
war,  and  the  power  of  Fnuooe  had  been  eeriotuly  crippW 
at  ^Trafolgar.  Boi  FraneiB  was  dispirited,  and  eiared  peaco. 
On  December  35,  180S,  was  concluded  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg,  which  deprived  Anstria  of  Yenetia  and  Tyrol  In 
1806,  after  the  formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
he  formally  resigned  the  imperial  crown,  thus  bringing 
to  an  end  the  iHoly  Roman  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of 
Qermany.  'Forgetting  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  emperor, 
he  had  in' 1804  proclaimed  himself,  as  Francis  I,  faere- 
f  dita^  emperor  of  Aastria ;  and  this  title  has  been  r^ained 
by  hu  anoeesMrs.  He  took  no  part  in  tiie  war  of  Fmssia 
with  Franea  in  1806,  bnt  after  some  time  begu  to  make 
preparaHons  for  a  determined  struggle,  by  whic'i  he  should 
regain  all  the  advantages  lost  in  previous  wsra.  Tlie  new  con- 
flict broke  out  in  1809,  and  the  whole  of  Qermany  awaited 
the  result  with  intense  anxiety.  Austria  was  nnfortanate 
at  first ;  but  the  highest  hopes  were  excited  by  her  thoroagh 
victory  of  Aspem.  It  woa  followed  by  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  which  enabled  Kapoleon  to  dictate  peace  from  the 
palMe  of  BchSnbmnn,  where  he  had  once  before  token  up 
nil  qnartors  By  the  trea^  of  SchSnbnmn  {Ootober  14, 
1809)  he  transferred  the  allegtanee  of  abont  four  millions 
of  Austrian  subjects  to  other  mlers ;  bnt  aa  in  the  follow* 
ing  year  he  married  Uaria  Louisa,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Francis,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  two  sovereigns  would 
in  future  be  on  friendly  terms.  Francis  was  the  ally  of 
Napoleon  in  his  war  with  Russia  in  1812 ;  and  when,  after 
the  retreat  from  Moscow,  France  found  Iwrself  confronted 
by  Russia  and  Frnssia,  Ans^a  St  first  remained  neutral, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1813  acted  aa  mediator.  In  August 
of  the  same  year  ehe  joined  the  allies ;  and,  like  the, oove- 
rugna  tASnm^  and  Bnsaia,  IVandi  accompanied  his  troops 
in  the  war  which  followed.  The  settlement  of  Enrope 
which  .resulted  from  the  final  defeat 'of  Napoleon  made 
Frauds  a  more  powerful  sovereign  than  he  had  been  at  the 
banning  of  his  reign  ;  and  from  this  time  forward  he  lived 
lit  peace,  except  that  he  had  to  put  down  a  rising  in  Lom- 
baiily  in  1821.  He  was  a  well-meaning  ruler,  but  had  been 
so  alarmed  by  the  snccesses  of  the  French  Revolution  that 
he  detested  modem  ideas  of  government.  The  aspirations 
fl  his  various  atates  for  some  measure  of  independence  he 
regarded  H  criuint)^  and  in  ftinee  Mettemich  he  found 


a  willing  agent  for  his  policy  of  stem  repression.  Tbnr  k 
large  amount  of  discontent  was  excited,  which  ifepated 
serious  troubles  for  the  emperors  who  came  after  him. 
Franois  was  married  four  times,  having  by  bis  second 
wife,  Maria  Theresa,  princess  of  Sicily,  thirteen  childrsii. 
He  died  on  the  2d  March  1835,  and  was  sneceeded  by  his 
SOD  Ferdinand. 

FRANCIS,  8t  <11S3-12S6),  n  weU-known  aalnt  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  founder  of  the  great  order  of 
Franciscans,  was  bora  at  Assia*  in  the  year'IlSS.  His 
father  was  a  trader  in  goods  which  he  appears  chiefly  to 
have  purchased  in  the  south  of  France,  to  which  he  inade 
frequent  journeys;  and  his  eon  was  bom  during  one  of 
these  journeys,  and  in  consequence  received  from  the  grate- 
ful father  on  his  return  the  name  of  Francesco.  His  mother 
had  wished  to  call  him,  it  is  said,  Qiovanni  or  John.  The 
yonth  grew  np  very  much  like  any  other  boy  of  his  class. 
Ho  received  bat  litds  learning  from  the  priest  of  the  pariihr 
and  does  not  leem  to  have  manifested  any  special  love  for, 
achnol  ioBtrnctioo,  He  was  by  nature  a  merry-bearted  and 
careless  fellow,  and  developed  early  an  inclination  for  fine 
clothes  and  afreet  amusements  with  other  boys  of  his  class. 
His  parents,  indulgent  to  his  gaieties,  saw  with  pride  the 
higher  tastes  and  bright  intelligence  of  their  son,  and  would 
Bomelimes  say  to  one  another,  "  He  is  like  the  son  of  a 
prince."  The  father  formed  expactations  of  a  aoccessfol 
conrUy  career ;  but  the  mother,  a^ng  more  into  the  be^i- 
hear^  would  say  to  her  neighbouik,  "  If  he  lives  like  the  aoa 
(tf  a  prince  now,  he  ehall  hereafter  he  a  ehild  of  God.* 

Soon  a  gr^t  change  came  to  him.  At  the  age  of  iwen^ 
five  Francis  was  seized  with  a  severe  iUnesa.  Reflectiona 
came  to  him  on  his  eick-bed,  and  he  rose  from  it  an  alte*^. 
man.  Henceforward^  saya  one  of  his  biographers,  "  he  lield 
tiiat  in  contempt  which  he  had  hitherto  held  in  admintion 
and  love."  The  ardour  of  his  natural  character  flamed  forth 
first  in  the  idea  of  military  devotion,  and  then  in  a  consnm- 
ing  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  go»iL  °^  others.  All  his 
love  of  amusement  and  worldly  display  disappeared.  He 
began  to  apeak  of  poverty  as  hia  bride ;  and  the  poor  and 
the  eick  and  the  leper  became  the  ol^eeti  of  hi*  peoUiar 
care.  He  would  seek  oat  the  lepers,  hitherto  abhorred  by 
him  aa  by  popular  feeling,  and  kiss  them  and  minister 
to  their  wants.  He  made  a  pilgrimhge  to  Rome,  and  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  poverty  flung  all  he  had  on  the  altar  ot  St 
Peter's,  joined  himself  to  a  troop  of  beggars,  and  gave  him 
self  up  to  a  wandering  life  of  almsgiviog  and  charity.  His 
mother  guessed  something  of  the  feelings  that  were  stragg- 
ling in  her  son's  heart;  bnt  hia  father,  not  unnaturally,  waa 
greatly  concerned  at  his  condaet.  At  last  mattan  came  l» 
an  open  rapture  betneen  them ;  and  the  saint'a  sevenme* 
of  the  parental  tie  for  the  sake  of  his  divine  misuon  is  a 
significant  iucident  in  his  career  with  all  bis  biogr^ihea. 
It  happened  in  this  wise;  There  was  an  old  church  or 
small  chapel  of  the  name  of  St  Damtan  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Assisi  which  had  fallen  into  ruins.  The  spot  was 
a  favourite  one  with  the  youthful  enthusiast  for  meditation 
and  prayer ;  and  one  day  as  he  sat  in  meditation  amo^ 
the-rfiins  he  seemed  to  hear  a  vnice  saying  to  him  elearty^ 
"  Francis,  aeest  then  not  that  my  house  ia  ia  rains ;  go  aad 
restore  it  for  me.*  To  hear  waa  to  ob<y.  The  diviaa 
voice,  as  with  some  other  enthuuasts,  seemed  to  dlenn 
every  other  voice  in  his  heart,  even  the  voice  of  consciench 
He  retuTDQd  home,  saddled  his  horse,  took  a  bole  of  hia 
father's  goods,  and  repairing  to  Folignn  he  sold  both  hoiM 
and  goods,  and  rushed  to  the  priest  of  St  Damian  with  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  restoration  of  the  church.  The  good 
priest  was  startled ;  his  father  heard  with  indtgnati<Hi  ot 
bis  son's  conduct,  and  at  length  with  blowa  and  eatw 
aecnreJy  imprisoned  him  from  «ny  farther  freafci.  Bat 
lui  father's  honhnew  oveishot  the  nirk.    BdwMd  ^ 
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til*  tenaoraeis  of  lia  molter,  and  eummoned  to  te«topB 
the  goods  he  had  taken  away  and  reaDuQce  all  hU  patri- 
monial righta,  the  popular  feeling,  whicli  had  preTiously 
sided  with  hii  f  nthet  against  him,  now  tamed  in  the  youth's 
frtvoar.  The  Wshop,  before  whom  the  case  finally  came/ 
diacoTereJ  tlie  yonUi't  Toeation  to  a  religions  life,  and  iu- 
daeed  him  to  restore  the  value  of  the  goods  to  his  father. 
The  money  bad  been  all  the  wliile  lying  neglected  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  church.  This  accomplished,  Francis  ro- 
nouDced  all  dependence  upon  his  father,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  the  profesaion  of  a  religions  mendicant  "  I  have 
but  ottc^  a  Father  in  heaven,  now,"  he  said.  The  people 
were  melted  to  tears  by  his  devotion,  and  the  good  bishop 
took  him  for  a  time  under  his  own  charge. 

Gradually  Francis  found  his  full  vocation,  not  only  in  a 
life  of  fl&^devotun  and  poverty  for  Iitmael^  bntin  found- 
ing an  order  of  mendicants  devoted  to  the  aervica  of  the 
chnrcb.  It  vaa  in  the  old  scene  of  his  earlier  inapiration 
that  the  new  idea  came  to  him.  Once  more  the  divine 
ToicB  was  heard  aoundin^  in  his  eare :  "  Provide  neither 
gold  nor  silver  nor  br«a  m  ^ar  purses,  nor  scrip  (pr  yonr 
.Joomey,  neither  two  coato,  nor  yet  staves."  Tliis  was  about 
the  year  1208  or  1 209,  when,  Uierefore,  the  saint  was  about 
twenty-six  years  of  sgs.  Ha  was  henceforth  a  preacher  as 
well  as  an  exemplar  of  poverty.  He  essayed  to  reproduce 
tlie  picture  of  the  divine  life  on  earth,  having  not  where  to 
lay  hii  Lead,  going  about  doins  good,  uid  iweaching  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom.  '*SeU  ul  that  thoo  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poorj  tlien  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven." 
Orodually  there  goAared  round  his  cell,  which  he  hod  fixed 
oatside  Uie  town  near  a  little  church,  the  St  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  batter  known  aa  the  Fortinncala,  a  band  of  dlaeiples 
ros  enthusiastic  as  himself.  "  Fear  no^"  he  said  to  them, 
"  because  yon  are  small  and  seem  foolish.  Have  confidence 
In  the  Lord  who  has  vanquished  the  world.  Some  will 
receive  you.  Many  proud  will  resist  you.  Bear  all  with 
aweetneee  and  patience.  Soon  the  wiae  and  the  poble  will 
Iw  wiUi  OB.  llie  L«d  hath  given  me  to  see  this.  I  have 
In  my  ears  <ha  aonnda  of  the  languages  of  all  the  penile  who 
will  come  to  as, — f^neli,  Spaniards,  Oemuins,  EnglisK 
The  Lord  wHI  make  us  a  great  peop^  even  to  the  end  of 
4he  earth." 

In  tfaia  insignificant  manner  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
"the  gnat  Franciscan  order.  At  first  there  were  only  seven, 
Siimself  the  eighth,  but  all  were  animated. by  the  same  spirit, 
wtd  ^  followed  the  some  rule  of  life.  As  he  sent  them 
f  urtlk  he  sMd,  "  Oo  and  jmadi  two  and  two,  Preach  peace 
«Dd  patience;  teodtlu  wounded;  relieve  the  distreased; 
.reclaim  the  erring ;  Ueaa  them  which  peraaoata  yon,  and 

Say  for  them  that  despitefnlly  nae  yon."  Tlie  gMpel  of 
vine  poverty  was  proclaimed  everywhere.  The  spirit  of 
lelf-raionciation  spread  by-and-by  like  wildfire,  aitd  molU- 
tadea  were  added  to  the  order  day  by  day.  It  may  seem 
to  our  modern  imagination  a  fantastic  dream,  but  the 
gospel  of  St  Francis  met  a  congenial  root  in  the  social  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  13th  century,  and  rapidly  grew  into 
great  results.  The  sanction  and  blessing  of  the  papacy, 
howvrar,  vera  naeauary  to  irive  the  order  eeeleriaatied  posir 
tion  attd  infloenCb.  Francis  himself  undertook  a  new 
loamey  to  Rome,  nd  suddenly  appeared  before  the  great 
Innocent  IIL  aa  he  was  walking  one  day  ou  tha  terrace  of 
the  Lateran.  The  stutled  pope  dismissed  the  mean  stranger 
with  mingled  pity  and  contempt ;  but  the  same  night  a 
vision  came  to  him  of  the  marvellous  growth  of  a  palm  tree 
•from  meanneM  to  magnificence;  and,  as  he  pondered  the 
meaniog  of  the  visioo,  a  divtna  whisper  reached  him  that 
4ha8  powerful  onbahaU  of  the  ohnroh  mi  to  prove  the  poor 
muk  whoaa  appaannoa  had  startled  hira.  The  natural  oon- 
.dndon  fcdloirad.  The  poor  man  vaa  recalled,  his  i»ojeeta 
wm  nilM^itod  to  (t^  jndgmeot  of  ths  Tatiean,  and  the 


result  wai  that  the  papal  aanction  was  formally  extended 
to  tha  order, — a  few  years  before  the  snrae  sanction  was 
given  to  .the  great  rival  order  headed  by  tlie  learned  ami 
noble  iJominic  The  foundm  of  tlie  two  g^rent  mendicant 
orJers  are  said  vO  hive  met  afterwarda  at  Rome^  and 
again  at  a  great  mooting  of  the  Franciscans  in  1219.  St 
Dominic  is  credited  with  the  most  friendly  greetings  offered 
to  his  brother  auint  *'  Thou  art  my  companion ;  thy  woric 
and  mine  is  the  s  tme."  It  is  said  also  that  he  looked  with 
amazement  at  tlie  second  meeting  on  tlie  remarkable  fas. 
cinatioQ  which  the  simpIe-mindBd  Francis  exerted  over  hia 
followers.  But  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  these  reputed 
rapproehemmU  of  the  great  leaders  were  not  an  aftcrthough*, 
of  Uieir  biographers,  interested  in  promoting  the  idea  of  diu 
friendliness  the  two  powers  whicli  were  destined  for  a 
time  to  divide  the  influence  of  the  church  between  them.  ' 

Frauds  founded  an  order  of  pour  ustars  oa  well  oa  poor 
brothers,  kuon-n  by  the  name  of  Poor  Claras  or  Clonsset, 
The  origin  of  the  sidtcrliood  is  encircl^  in  a  halo  of  romance^; 
such  as  overywliero  Burrounds  the  footsteps  of  St  Francik 
CUm  was  a  young  lady  of  the  neighbourhood,  wlio,  either 
attracted  by  the  saint's  preaching,  or  enamoured  of  his  lifa 
of  poverty,  or  both,  resolved  to  devote  lierself  to  self-sacrifice 

ha  and  hia  cnmpaniona  had  done.  He  is  said  to  have 
"  poured  into  her  ears  the  sweetness  of  ChrUt,"  The  result 
was  tliat  slio  forsook  her  home,  fied  to  the  Furttnnculo, 
and,  being  first  a  member  of  the  order,  was  then  placed  in  a 
female  convent  From  this  questionable  beginning  sprang 
the  sisterliood  nearly  aa  famons  in  its  history  aa  Uie  great 
brotherhood,  and  which  survives  till  thia  day.  There  waa 
a  tliird  order  also  sprung  up  in  the  course  of  the  saint's 
lifetime.  So  marvellous  were  the  consequences  of  his 
praacliing  that  whelo  populations,  it  is  said,  wished  to 
devote  themsolvea  to  consecrated  poverty,  But  many,  of 
course,  bad  no  real  vocation  to  sndi  a  service,  and  Francis,' 
visionary  as  he  was,  saw  that  the  excesses  of  bis  syttem  might 
prove  its  min.  So  he  arranged  to  receive  persona  of  Uiia 
class  into  an  orderof  what  was  called  Tertioriea  or  Brethren 
of  Penitence,  who  retained  their  social  position  and  their 
customary  employments  in  the  wurld,  while  coming  under 
general  vows  to  abstain  from  worldly  dissipations,  such  aa 
the  theatre,  and  otherwise  to  be  scrupulous  in  all  tlieir  con< 
duct.  Women  were  not  admitted  to  thia  order  without  the 
consent  of  their  husbands.  Its  membcTs  did  not  wear  silk 
or  other  costly  materials,  but  tlicy  had  no  special  costume,' 
and  otherwise  were  at  liberty.  His  conduct  in  this  matter 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that,  amidst  all  the  apiiareutly* ehild-j 
like  enthusiasm  of  the  saint,  he  possessed,  as  indeed  cannot 
be  doubted,  no  inconsiderable  vein  of  shrewd  diacemmentj 
and  of  practical  ability.  This  order  was  establislied  in  1221.' 

Meanwhile  Francis  n-ns  unceasing  in  hia  personal  labooraJ 
It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  chronology  of  his  age  or  bu  adveiK 
tures;  but  the  same  sptiit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  burning  srdonij 
and  spiritual  industry,  is  everywhere  couspicuuns.  He  made] 
long  missionary  journeys  to  Itlyrta,  to  Spain,  and  even  to] 
tite  Eaft,  to  preach  to  the  Mahometans.  He  gained  access 
to  the  sultan,  it  is  said,  and  proclaimed  to  him  the  gosjwU 
of  poverty.  Ha  was  for  some  time  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
everywhere  he  gained  multitudes  of  disciples.  The  atmo 
sphere' of  miracle  everywhere  accompanied  fiim,  and  his  fame 
was  spread  throughout  Cliriatendom.  Whatever  we  ma; 
think  of  many  events  of  his  life,  and  impossible  aait  is  now 
to  disentangle  the  legendary  thread  of  the  superaatuml 
from  its  more  credible  texture,  there  are  many  traits  of  the 
saint's  character  which  are  in  no  sense  doubtful,  but  shou 
with  a  clear  and  lifO'like  impress  what  sort  of  a  mau  he  waa 
He  waa  posuonately  fond  of  all  livingtbinga,  and  found  hu 
chief  happiness  in  miniatarins  to  the  needs  of  his  felloV' 
ereatnres  or  the  rajo^ent  of  the  bwer'  ereatnres  around 
him.  His  love  for  animals  of  all  kinds  was  ontof  bis  mosl 
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TctDArkable  and  vinninj^  fe&tana.  Of  the  birds  in  tlie 
woods,  the  sbeep  iu'tbe  fields,  the  ass  on  whioh  he  rode,  the 
b^es,  the  bares,  the  rabbits,  he  ftlirays  epohe  8S  his  brothers 
and  sistera.  When  the  birds  sang  he  sud,  '*  Oar  sistera,  the 
birds,  are  pleasing  Qoi."  A.  little  rabbit  ran  to  him  for 
protection ;  it  was  received  into  his  bosom,  as  one  of  his 
biographets,  the  fomoos  general  of  the  order  Bonaventura, 
says,  "as  if  it  had  some  hidden  aense  of  the  perfection  of 
the  father's  hearL"  The  very  wolTes,-which  all  men  were 
■iraid  to  focouDter,  were  tamed  by  him,  and  came  like 
kmba  and  crouched  At  his  faeL  So  at  least  it  it  related  in 
one  memorable  case  in  the  legends  of  the  "  Fioretti  di  San 
FianceAco  "  (the  "  Little  Flowers  of  St  Francis," — a  collec- 
tion of  marvellous  stories  about  the  saint  very  popular  in 
Italy  to  this  day).  There  may  be  mucli  in  these  stories  that 
exceeds  the  limits  of  credibility;  the  amount  of  accurate 
fact  lying  beneath  them  can  no  longer  be  traced ;  but 
none  can  hesitate  to  beliere  the  beautiful  depth  of  love 
which  they  reveal  in  the  character  of  St  Francis,  and  the 
fascination  of  personal  Influence  which  thev^ow  to  have 
been  poasessad  1^  hiqu 

Connected  wiUi  his  We  of  nature  and  all  living  things 
was  his  poetry — for  St  Francis  was  not  only^aint  hat  poet 
The  stream  of  Italian  aong,  so  soon  to  swell  into  the  full 
Volume  of  Dante  (1265-13^1),  began  to  flow  in  the  nigged 
but  touching  verse  of  tlie  great  preacher  of  AssisL  In  him 
the  troubadour  inspiration,  dying  out  in  its  original  seat, 
was  transmnted  into  a  spiritual  minstrelsy — har£y  poetry, 
ao  imperfect  is  its  form,  but  a  lyrical  cry,  as  Ozanam  says 
(in  his  vohime  Let  poHet  /rondUMuu,  1852),  the  first 
broken  utterance  of  a  nelw  voice  which  waa  soon  to  fill  the 
w«id«  The  most  characteriatio  of  his  soogi  ia  a  Cantiea 
MU  CrtatHrt  (Song  cf  &•  Creation)^  which  has  been 
translated  in  iira  Oliphaufa  interesting  UCa  of  tiie  saint 

llarvellouB  as  is  the  life  of  fit  Francis,  the  marvel  that 
followed  his  death  is  more  astonishing  than  any  that 
marked  his  earthly  career.  It  is  said  that  when  his  naked 
body  was  visible  after  death,  there  was  found '  upon  it 
legibly  impressed  the  marks  of  onr  Lord's  passion;  and  the 
saored  story  is  that  one  day  as  be  prayed  in  the  solitude  of 
llount  Averoo,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tilyr  and  the  Amo, 
there  appeared  to  him  the  vision  as  of  a  seraph  with  the 
arms  estmded  and  the  feat  as  if  fixed  to  a  cross ;  and  as  he 
thought  in  hit  heart  what  the  viaiou  might  mean,  there  were 
revealed  on  his  handa  and  feet  the  signs  of  nula  as  in  the 
Crucified  One,  T&ii  is  well  known  as  the  funona  miracle 
of  the  Stiffmata  or  wounds  of  onr  Lord.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  some  auch  maria  were  found  on  the  dead 
body  of  the  saint  vhateyer  explanation  the  pbenomena 
may  admit  of.  That  there  waa  anything  really  supematorml 
in  the  phenomena  will  be  so  readily  discredited  by  the 
modem  reader  that  it  is  uniieeessary  we  should  attempt  any 
elaborate  solution  of  the  marvel  An  interesting  analysis 
•f  all  thft  facta,  and  sneh  historical  explanation  as  thsj 
teem  to  admit  oi^'will  be  found  in  Hose'a  life  of  the  aain^ 
and  an  article,  founded  npon  the  analysis  there  given,  in 
Good  Wordt  for  1867,  p.  38  ("History  of  a  Uiraele> 
St  Francis,  worn  out  by  his  many  labours  and  consuming 
aeal,  died  on  4th  October  11!26. 

**  Of  all  saints,"  saya  Mibnan  {HttL  of  Latin  CkruL, 
▼oL  iv.  268),  "St  Francis  waa  the  most  blameless  and 
gentle.  He  was  emphatically  the  sunt  of  the  people, — of 
a  poetic  people  like  the  Italians."  And  to  this  day  the 
name^  the  life,  utd  the  loogsuflering  of  the  popular  saint 
live  in  the  hearU  of  the  poorer  and  devout  Italians. 

Of  what  uy  be  called  mora  or  len  origioa]  biognphica  of  the 
sdnt  thm  are  in  Um  well  known  Ada  SamxtmwK  ao  fbwer 
Asa  flues  ^—(1)  The  X0  bj  Thomas  of  Celane  (wbow  name  is 
else  with  the  conpoeiUoD  of  the  famous  Siti  Irtii, 

wiittMettlrthrasyesrsaftOT  the  saint's  death;  (S)  the  fl^U* 
IWs  tmUi  thias.  ewnjantnns  of  tU  ssfait  wtitUn  in  l«7i  aadt 


lastlj,  (3)  the  Life  hj  Bonaventura,  Platonic  idioolman  and  resertl 
of  the  order  in  1263.  The  work*  of  the  taint  hare  been  edleeted 
and  edited  by  Jok.  de  U  Haye,  S.  ^meitd  Opera,  173S  iq,  Thm 
ia  an  elaborate  biognphj  by  Uahn,  Hitl.  dt  &  i'ranfou  »PjUtiti, 
mi;  and  notloes  are  auo  to  be  found  in  Helyot'a  SuL  dei  Orjnr 
SeligUux,  t  vii.,  and  Butler's  Liva  of  Saint*.  There  an  tn 
recent  Uve%  both  of  spedal  intmst  to  the  Ocman  dtvine,  Han, 
end  hj  Hts  ffliphsvt  in  UsentiUsn's  Omdsj  libniy  seiiea  See 
Fkixoiseaxs.  w  (J.  T.) 

FBANCIS  BOBGU,  St  (1510-1872),  duke  of  Gandia. 
and  aftenrarda  general  of  the  Jesuit  wder,  wii  the  eon  of 
John,  dnke  of  Gandia,  a  scion  of  the  weU-jmown- family  fit 
Boigia  or  Boija  to  which  Popes  Caliztos  TIL  and  Alexander 
VLliad  belonged,  and  of  Joanna  of  Aragon,  daughter  ef 
Alphonso,  a  natural  sou  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  He  waa 
bom  at  Gandia  (Valencia),  on  the  10th  of  October  ISIO,  and 
from  his  infancy  was  remarkable  for  his  piety.  Educated 
from  his  twelfth  year  at  Saragossa  under  the  charge  of  hi* 
uncle  the  archbishop,  he  bad  begun  to  show-a  strong  inclina- 
tion towards  the  monastic  life,  when  his  father,  wishing  to 
divert  bis  tbonghts  elsewhere,  sent  him  in  1 628  to  the  eonit 
of  Charles'  Y.  Here  be  aoon  distinguished  himself  gnat^ 
by  bis  diligence  and  fidelity;  and, on  hia  marriage  with 
Eleanor  de  Caatto,  a  Portuguese  lady  of  high  rank,  he  waa 
created  by  the  emperor  Marqnis  of  Lombay,  and  at  the 
same  tune  recuved  the  appointment  of  master  of  the  horse 
to  the  emgreas.  He  accompanied  Charles  on  hia  African 
expedition  in  1535,  and  also  into  Provence  In  1536 ;  and 
on  the  death  of  the  empress  in  1539  he  was  deputed  ti 
convoy  the  body  to  the  burial  place  in  Grenada.  Circum- 
stances connected  w  ith  the  funeral  obaequies  there  deepened 
in  his  mind  long-cherished  impressions  as  to  the  vani^  of 
all  worldly  tiunga,  and  fixed  hia  detennina^  to  Im^ 
the  eonrt  betimes,  and  also,  shonld  he  aarviva  liia  consoi^ 
to  embrace,  the  monasUc  lif&  Od  his  return  to  Tdedo^ 
however,  new  honours  were  thrust  upon  him,  much  against 
his  will ;  be  was  made  viceroy  of  Catalonia  and  commander 
of  the  order  of  St  James.  At  Barcelona^  the  seat  of  his 
government  he  lived  a  life  of  great  austerity,  but  disdwrged 
Itis  official  dnties  with  energy  and  efiSciency  until  154^ 
when,  having  succeeded  bia  father  in  the  dukedom,  he  at 
length  obtained  permission  to  resign  his  viceroyal^,  and  U> 
retire  to  a  more  congenial  mode  of  life  at  Gandia.  Having: 
already  held  some  correspoodcuee  vritb  X<orola,'  now- 
encouraged  the  recently  founded  order  9f  Jesnita  to  tha> 
utmost  of  his  power.  One  of  his  first  cares  at  Gandia  was 
to  build  a  college  for  them ;  and  on  the  death  of  Eleanor 
in  1516,  be  resolved  to  become  himself  a  member  of  thvr 
society.  The  difficulties  arising  from  political  and  family 
circmnstances  were  removed  by  a  papal  dispensation,  whidi 
allowed  him,  in  the  interests  of  his  young  children,  to  retain 
his  dignities  and  worldly  posseesions  for  four  yean  after  he 
should  have  token  the  vows.  In  1550  he  visited  Rome^ 
where  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction,  and 
wheca  he  furnished  the  means  fu'  bnildiog  the  CoUeginm. 
Bomanom.  Betoming  to  Spain  in  thefoUowing  year,  be^ 
wiUi  the  emperoi^s  consent  formally  resigned  his  nakiad 
estate  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  laid  Bside  hia  dneal  robes,, 
assumed  the  Jesuit  babit>  was  ordained  as  a  pties^  and  en- 
tered npon  a  life  of  penance  and  prayer.  At  his  own. 
earnest  request  i»  which  he  was  seconded  by  Loyola,  a 
proposal  that  he  should  be  created  a  cardinal  by  Julius  XIL 
was  departed  from ;  and  at  the  command  of  hia  superior  he 
employed  hinuelf  in  the  worit  of  itinerant  preaching.  Ia 
1654  ha  vraa  appointed  commissary -general  of  the  o^er  in 
^iD,Portngal,  and  the  Indies,  in  which  capacity  he  showed 
gre^  acting,  and  was  soceeaafnl  in  foondlng  many  new  and 
thriving  colleges.  In  1556,  shortly  after  the  retirement  from 
public  life  of  his  old  master  Charles,  Borgia  had  an  inter- 
view with  him.  Cb&rles,  unthvourable  to  all  innovation, 
and  looUiig  witli  diitraat  i^oa  Jendt  rfttwiiitmi.  aadaa- 
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tottnd  H  ji  said,  to  loilnce  Uie  eomoiisaary  to  transfer  lib 
•Upgiaoce  to  t^e  older  order  of  J eronymites.  This  attempt, 
thoo£^  niuoccesefa^  did  not  dutturb  tlie  old  rel&tisu  of 
eooSdence  and  friendfibip  between  tbe  two  men,  as  wsr 
ibown  some  time  afterwards  when  Borgia  waa  emplojred  by 
Cbarlea  to  coodnct  wOie  deIioat«  negotiirtioDS  witli  reference 
to  a  laigect  wbiclt  wh  to  ■ecnre  for  Don  Carka  of  Spain 
tht  anecesnon  t»  the  Poctngueso  crown  In  th6  wtat  of  the 
death  of  his  cooain  Don  Sebartian.  On  death  of  Lainei 
in  .1565,  Fraacna  Boigia  ma  ehoaon  to  auceeed  him  aa 
diird  general'  o<  the  Jesnita.  In  tlua  capadtj  he  showed 
great' zeal  and  edmiDiatratiTe  ektll;  and  bo  great  was  the 
progress  of  :tbe  society  undoE. bis  gOTemmeat  that  be  haa 
Bometimes  been  called  "  its  second  foander."  Jt  is  to  be 
notice^  however,  that  the  pecoUaritlea  which  are  tuder- 
atood  to  be  taoaf  characteristic  of  the  order  have  been 
derived  from  Loyola  and  Lainez  rather  tfaaa  from  Borgia, 
vboaft  ideal  waa  a  pore  mi  aim^e  mooaatielBm  iMher  than  a 
life  of  naanifoU  and  influential  contact  irith  the  world. 
Hia  death  touk  place  at  Borne  towards  mtdnitbt  on  the 
30th  of  September  1572.  He  was  beatified  tw  ^'^Q 
VIIL  in  1634;  and  cantmizad  by  Clement  X.  in  1071,'his 
festival  being  afterwarda  (W83)  fixed  by  Imwcenk  Xt  for 
the  10th  of  October. 

Sereral  wotIci  by  St'FnuicU'  B<trgiii  have  been  pNUttbed.  the 
jnincipu]  of  thcM  betnga  acrimot  iicemjrf  ■imllar  to  the  Erereilia 
HpiritH^ia  of  Loyola,  and  a  treatiw  JMfJari'tM  ConeiwnndL  Tlie 
<^m  Omhis  wer*  publislird  at  Bniuda  in  K7S.  Hla  life  vaa 
writUn  by  liia  confeuor  BtlMdraein.  See  alao  BitUa'a  Una  tf  Ike 
ISaintt,  and  the  Siwiaritm  JtoutanuM  (mooihI  noctam  tat  lOth 
October). 

FRAKCIS,  St;  or  Paola  (UIG-ISOT),  founder  of  the 
©rder  of ■  Minims  (Ordo  Miniroorum  Fratrum  Eremiftirum' 
Fratris  Francisci  de  Pania),  was  bom  of  humble  parentage 
at  Paola  iu  Calabria  in  the  year  UlC.  His  edacation 
appears  to  have  made  very  little  progress  until  he  reached 
his  thirteenth  year,  vhen,  in  acconlauce  with  a  vow,  ha  was 
token  by  bis  father  to  the  Franciscan  convent  of  San  ^Ta^co 
in  Calaliria.  Here  he  learned  to  read,  and  distinguished 
kinueU  by  his  K»t0ritie8 ;  but  at  the  closa  of  a  probationary 
year  bt,  for  aome  reason  that  U  not  uentionad,  left  San 
WTco,  dnd,  after  a  pilgrimage  to  Aisisi  and  Borne,  retired 
to  the  Dffighbohihood  of  bis  native  town,  wllere  in  a  care 
by  the  sea-ehore  he  gaVe  himself  wholly  tA  a  hemit  life,  after 
the  example  of  the  great  St  Fraocis,  having  no  bed  but  the 
bare  rock,  and  no  other  food  than  the  herbs  which  he 
gathered  in  tlie  neighbouring  wood,  or  which  were  sometimes 
broB^t  to  him  by  his  friends.  In  the  course  of  time  he 
waa  joined  bjr  aome  others  like-tuiaded  with  bimseU,  and 
the  building  of  a  chapel  in  1436  is  generally  considered  as 
marking  the  first  beginning  of  the  Uiiumite  order.  At  that 
time,  however,  and  tot  fluoy  years  afterwards,  they  were 
mere  "  Eremites  of  St  FrBncis,*!  and  did  not  claim  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  FrancLtcan.i  unless  by  a  stricter 
fideitt}' to  tlic  common  priucipliJa of  the  onlcr.  Iu  eighteeu 
years  the  little  community  had  increased  so  much  in  num- 
bers and  in  pppularity  that,  with  the  help  of  a  friendly 
neighboufaood,  it  wa»-able  to  build  a  large  church  and  mon- 
astei7  in  1454.  In-1469,  owing  to  reporU  which  he  had 
received,  Popv  Paul  II.  sent  one  of  his  chamberlains  into 
Calabria  to  ascertain  the  ultual  condition  of  matters  at 
Paola;  the  account  broughtback  by  him  was  highly  favour- 
able, and  the  result  was  that  in  1474  the  order  of  the 
Eremites  was  incorporated  by  a  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.,  and 
Francis  appointed  its  first  "  corrector  ""ir  superior-general 
In  addition  to  the  usual  vows,  there  was  a  special  rule,  which 
pledged  the  members  to.the  observance  of  a  perpetual  Lent 
Several  new  convents  were  founded  in  Calabria  and  Sicily 
juring  the  ftOlowing  yean ;  and  the  fame  of  Frencia  for 
aanctity  and  miracnlooa  powers  increased  daily.  When 
Itonu  XI.  of  Fnnco  wu  seized  with  his  last  iUaess,  he  de»- 


patched  a  special  message  to  b^  of  the  holy  man  that  he 
would  come  and  restore  him  to  health.  Not  until  he  Ivd 
been  commanded  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  conld  Francis  overtoiiM 
his  reluctance  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey  on  so  doubtful 
an  errand ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Plessis-les-Tours,  in  April 
1483,  to  tlie  king's  entreaties  for  bis  intervention  to  pndong 
hia  life  he  aimplj  retried  that  the  Uvea  of  kings  hiul  their 
appointed  limits,  that  Ood'a  decree  waa  unchangeable,  and 
that  for  hia  Mqaaty  nothii^  remained  to  be  done  Init  to 
resign  himself  to  the  divine  will-  and  prepare  for  death. 
At  the  request  of  Louix,  Francis  remained  at  Plessis ;  where 
he  was  treated  with  great  respect  by  that  sovereign,  and 
also  by  his  successor  Charlaa  VIlL  In  particular,  the  latter 
built  two  convents  for  the  order,  one  near  Plessis  and 
another  at  Amboise ;  and  on  his  triumphant  arrival  in  Rome 
in  1495,  he  caused  a  third  to  be  erected  there.  In  1501-3 
a  new  and  stricter  constitution  was  granted  to  the  order  by 
Alexander  VI.,  who  at  the  same  time  conceded  all  the 
privile^  and  immnnitiea  enjoyed  by  the  other  mendicaiit 
orders,  and  bestowed,  at  ths  nigeot  reqiiMt  of  Frand^  the 
distinctive  name  of  Minima  which  has  lines  Imob 
tained.  At  die  same  time  alayjordw  of  Terttaries  was 
sanctitHud,  nndar  a  special  ntlfli  In  1506  the  fourth  vow 
(to  observe  a  perpetual  Lent)  waa  made  more  definite  and 
stringent  in  its  character  by  Jultna  XL  The  death  of 
Francia  took  place  iu  his  ninety-first  year,  at  Plessis,  on 
the  2d  of  April  1507.  Ha  was  canonised  by  Leo  X.  ia 
1519,— bis  day  in  the  calendar  being  April  3  (Duplex)^ 

A  gruAie  Inddratsl  notice  of  Fiaaeis  ocean  in  the  Ifetiwirt  of 
Philip  da  Comines  (b.  vi.  c  7).  who  njt,  "  1  never  mw  any  loan 


at  coiiiMcnible  Ivuxth  by  tha  BoUaadiata.  itefomce  mayalio  be 
made  to  Butler's  Lira  Iha  Sauits.  ■  The  order  of  Miaima,  called 
alio  Les  Bods  Hoinmeain  France,  Los  Padres  de  la  Vltoria  in  Spata, 
find  PauUQ«r«r  Paulinerin  GcrmanTi-uever  atUincd  to  a!ny  jjtst 
Tvominence  by  the  ride  of  the  greit  aocietiea  of  Dominie  and 
Franciitor  Asaiai.  "nteir  cloisters  never  exceeded  450,  and  at  pivaeiit 
are  very  mnrh  fewer.    The  prioeipal  cstablii-hinent  is  in  Bbiim. 

FBANCIS.  St,  ot  Salbs  (1567-1623),  bishop  of  Qeneva, 
and  a  well-known  devotional  writer  of  ibe  Roman  Catliolie 
Church,  was  bom  at  the  Chatten-de  Sales,  niear  Annecy  in 
Savoy,  in  1567.  Hia  father,  known  w  H.  de  Boisy,  waa  a 
Savoyard,  adgueur,  aoldier,  and  dipIomaUat;  bis  mother 
was  also  of  a  noble  family  and-  an  heiress,  the  title  de  Boiny 
being  derived  from  one  of  her  hereditary  possessions. 
Francis  was  their  eldest  son,  born  six  years  after  marriage^ 
and  the  child  of  many  prayers.  He  aeceived  his  education 
first  at  Annecy,  then  ^  the  Jesuit  College  da  CSermont  in 
Paris,  and  foe  aome  timte  it  seemed  nneertain  wbetber  ha 
shouM  devote  himself  -  to  law  or  the  dtnrclL  He  atndied 
jurispmdenc^  after  leaving  Paris,  at  Padua^  beouue  an  ad^ 
vocate-of  the  senate  of  Savoy,  and  seemed  likely  to  gntify 
bis  father's  cherished  amotion  for  his  future  career.  But 
all  the  while  Froncis'sown  inclinationa  were  strongly  towarda 
the  clinrch.  He  had  received  the  tonsure  as  early  as  I57C^ 
while  still  a  boy  at  Annecy,  very  much  against  Ms  father^ 
wishes,  and  the  spirit  shown  in  this  early  manifestation  of 
pious  self-devotion  never  forsook  hiip.  Notwithstiiuding  all 
his  father's  remonstrances,  he  resolved  to  enter  an  ecdesi- 
ostical  life ;  and,  tha  office  of  proroat  or  dean  of  Geneva 
becoming  vacant,-  the  dignity  of  tMs  office,  which  was 
offered  to  him,  was  used  as  a  temptation  to  secure  the 
father's  consent  At  lengtii  -K.  de  Boisy  gave  way. 
Francis  received  holy  orders  (1593),  and  entered  upon  hi* 
duties  as  dean  and  preadier.'  He  possessed  great  gift^  as 
a  prtocher,  and  his  fame  soon  spread  through  Savoy.  His 
sermons  were  markedby  great  simplicity  and  persuasiveness. 
"  The  only  real  point  of  preaching,  he  said,  *'  is  the  over- 
throw of  tiiu  and  the  increase  of  righteousness  f  and  the 
principle  of  this  saying  guided  him  in  all  his  sennouL  Ho 
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preached  codi Untly,  uid  in  tliti  eiinplest  and  raost  toaching 
and  popular  worda  ha  ooald  find.  HU  father  {ailed  to  ap- 
fvaeiBta  hia  atfle  of  pleaching,  as  he  hod  failed  to  onder- 
•taod  hit  Mlf-deniaL  "  I  oerer  refnaed  to  ptyaoh,"  Fnncia 
tella  ua,  "on  the  prineipla  of  *^Te  to  tk«n  that  wk  yon.'. 
ilj  dear  fother  naed  to  hear  th«  boUa  ringinf^  and  aaked  who 
preaclied.  'Who  but  joat  aon,'  was  often  the  answer. 
One  day  he  took  me  aude  and  aaid,  *  Provoet,  yuu  preach 
too  often ;  even  ou  week  days  the  bells  go,  and  it  is  alwiya 
the  some  story,  the  proroet,  the  provoet  I  It  naed  not  to 
be  so  la  niy  day.  SermoDs  were  macb  rarer.  -  But  then,  to 
be  sura,  Oud  knows  those  were  aomething  like  aerauma— 
full  of  learnings  well  sot  up,  more  Latin  and  Oceek  in  oOa 
thao  70a  atiek  into  a  dnen.' "  Fianda,  however,  knew  his 
own  mind,  and  was  not  moved.  "  JCj  'Mi  of  the  worth  of 
a  preacher,"  he  aaid.  "is  when  hia  eongr^tion  go  away 
saying  not '  what  a  beantifnl  sermon,'  but '  I  will  do  some- 
thing' "  A  man  may  set  fortii  hia  own  learning  and  elo- 
qnenee  in  a  floe  asnnon,  bat  the  tme  sigD  of  success  is  when 
his  words  indnee  people  to  leare  off  bod  liabita.  And  as 
he  preached  often,  he  preached  briefly.  "  The  more  you 
aay,  the  leu  Boople  remember  ;  the  fewer  yonr  words,  tlie 
gnater  their  pnmt,*  wai  hb  motto.  When  %  wnoon  it 
too  the  aod  makes  on*  forgot  tho  middle,  and  the 
middle  the  beginning." 

Francis  was  plunly  a  man  of  some  orig|paIity  both  of 
mind  and  character,  and  destined  to  become  a  power  in  the 
church  to  which  he  had  ao  passionately  devoted  himself. 
Accordingly  he  soon  became  marked  out  for  ardaoos  work.. 
Savoy  was  at  this  time  greatly  invaded  by  Calvinistie 
''bereNes,"   The  neighbourhood  of  Qenera— a  focus  for 
the  disaemination  of  Protestantism — and  the  political  and 
military  OMupIications  arising  oat  of  the  hostile  rdationa 
of  the  dnke  of  Savoy  and  Uie  king  of  France,  all  tended 
to  the  jirogress  of  Calvinism.    Chablus  had  been  invaded, 
and  Fcoteatant  ministers  long  established  at  Thonon  and 
other  towna.    For  nearly  sixty  yean  in  fact  this  region 
had  been  Protestant,  and  the  people  by  express  stipulation 
enjoyed  the  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion.    A  mission- 
ary of  apostolic  fervour  and  courage  was  required  to  recover 
the  lapsed  district  to  the  Cathdie  faith,  and  all  eyes  were 
tamed  to  the  young  provost  of  Geneva  as  the  only  man 
fitted  to  grappw  with  the  eicigeneiea  of  the  posiUdn.  His 
father  at  osml  was  the  ohetauA  He  entreated  his  son  not  to 
eipose  himself  to  the  dangets  o(  such  a  mission,  but  Fnncis 
felt  tlie  call  wittiin  him,  and  calmly  replied,  "I  cannot, 
■efuse  to  obey,  'Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my 
fstber'a  hnsineMf"    'The  result  w>s  that  he  gave  himself 
foe  four  years  (1591-1598)  to  laborious  and  suH-denying 
work  in  the  district,  often,  it  is  said  by  his  flattering 
biognpbers,  preaching  and  administering  Uie  offices  of  his 
church  at  the  peril  o[  his  life.    His  perauasin  eloqnence 
and  tho  apostoUo  simplicity  of  his  life  were  at  firat  vn- 
successful.    Tlie  inliabiunts  of  Chablois  remained  hardened 
in  Frotestanism.    But  mors  violent  measures,  some  of 
them  reflecting  little  honour  on  Francia,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  reclaiming  the  district  to  the  Catholic  fuitli. 
His  success  in  this  work  led  the  pope  to  believe  that 
he  might  gain  over  Calvin's  celebrated  snccess.'tT,  Theodore 
Besa;  and  lengthened  conferences  were  hehl  between  the 
Froteataut  teacher  and  the  Roman  Catholio  misiionary, 
hnt  without  result.     In  1508  Francis  was  appointed 
coadjntor  bishop  of  Geneva,  and  became  the  ofRciol  com- 
panion, as  he  had  lonj;  boon  the  warm  friend  of  Claude  de 
Gamier,  the  aged  bishop  who  had  fostered  his  talents  and 
largely  shaped  his  career.    Some  years  after  this,  in  1602, 
lie  spent  some  time  in  France  and  especially  in  Parts,  where 
his  preaching  attract«d  great  crowds,  and  his  influence  was 
felt  fn»n  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  jioor  sisters  at  Port 
VLvyti.    Before  St  pyian  becomo  the  spiritual  leader  of 


Angelique  Amaud  andvthers  of  the  devoted  band  whid^ 
gatiiered  around  him,  Francis  huJ  given  a  definite  direction 
to  her  thonghtt  and  aspintions.  .  It  is  not  the  name'of 
An^liqne  Aniaud,  .however,  bat  that  of  another  celebrated 
pietist,  who  was  destined  to  ba  asaodated  with  Fnncis 
de  Sales.   Shortly  after  bit  niccasiion  to  the  bishoprie  by 
the  death  of  his  aged  friend,  he  met  at  Dijon  Uadame  de 
Chantal,  a  character  of  rare  enthnsiaam  and  devotion,  whose 
spirit  had  been  greatly  chastened  by  the  loss  of  her  budjand 
and  child.    She  put  herself  under  his  direction,  cat  off  her 
beautiful  hair,  and  clothed  hersolf  os  a  religiense.  Her 
good  works  were  incessant,  and  she  became  known  as  thar 
"Sainte  de  Month^lun."    At  length  Francis  prepared  a 
miasbn.for  her.   Snbmitttng  her  saintly  obwieoea  la 
various  teats,  ho  intimated  liia.  decision  that  sno  was 
destined  to  establuih  an  order  for  tlie  relief  of  the  sick  aad 
the  poor,  the  only  mles  for  which  were  to  be  "charity 
and  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ"   The  order  was  not  fnlly 
established  till  1610,  hnt  gradoally  acquired  great  influence. 
The  relation  of  the  saint  to  Madame  de  Chantal  and  other 
devout  ladies  has  been  much  canvassed.   There  was  a 
good  deal  of  spiritual  coqnetiT  in  il^  and  some  of  hia 
letters  to  tliem  contain  doubtful  sentiments ;  but  then  b 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  purity  of  his  lAiaraeter,  and  tfcathb 
mun  objeek  was  to  promote  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
interests  of  religion.    He  liked  to  be  "sutToanded  hf 
women,"  but  chiefly  that  he  might  inflnenoe  them  for  the 
good  of  the  church.    In  1608  Francis  publislied  hb  beat 
known  and  most  valuable  work,  the  IfOreducHm  A  la 
YU  DSvote,  the  circulation  of  which  was  immense^  He 
became  famous  through  all  the  Catholic  world.   Henry  IV. 
sought  to  tempt  him  by  a  Freneli -Irishoiirie;  bat  he 
renuUned  true  to  the  country  of  hia  birth,  and  the  com- 
paratively quiet  and  onambitwus  life  be  was  able  to  con- 
tinae  there.    Loving  as  all  men  of  bia  temperament  and 
religions  attractiveness  mors  or  less  do^  to  impress  the 
force  of  his  mind  and  character  upm  othen,  he  yet  seems 
to  have  been  honestly  free  from  vulgar  ambition.    He  was 
a  trae  priest,  and  found  ample  gratification  in  tho  diffnsias 
of  the  spiritual  charm  and  iKttency  which  radioed  from  hb 
character  and  writings.   Hb  apparent  wmpUcity  was  oae 
of  the  moat  pvrerful  elements  of  the  wide  inflnenee  whieh 
he  enrted.    BcAh  aa  a  preaidwr  and  aa  a  writer  a  certun 
overweening  "aweetness"  may  be  said  to  be  hb  maiked 
characteristic, — a  sweetness  at  tiroes  not  without  duplicity 
and  a  taint  of  cold-blooded  fanaticism.    Possessing  singular 
graces  of  character,  he  was  yet  above  all  things  an  ewlesi- 
ostic,  and  had  few  acraples  in  serving  the  interests  of  hb 
order  and  chnrth.    Superior  to  the  coaracr  a^>iratiaas  and| 
the  mure  commonplace  ambitions  of  his  time,  he  was  yel 
often  a  subtle  politician  in  the  guise  of  a  aaint ;  and  if  hia 
animating  aim  was  to  nle  hearts  rotlwsr  than  pootesi  for 
himself  a  great  position,  the  means  by  which  he  sought  to 
do  so  were  in  many  caaea  more  adroit  than  magnanimooa 
He  died  in  the  end  of  1623,  and  woa  canoniaed  in  I66S. 

In  uUition  to  thi  Iniroduelion  A  in  vi*  dJtoU  slnsdj  mantkned,' 
which  has  bern  tramUt*!  into  M  iMMwm*.  St  Tnixh  <)•  Sake 
puUiihed  othM  works.  <«peci«lly  s  TraiU  d»  rMmow  <fa  »«•.• 
Hi»  complete  worki  wm  publUhcd  in  17  voU  in  1836.  Tiwn  ■» 
eUborat«  live*  of  St  Frmci*  in  French  by  tha  AbM  MMWIier 
Loysn  d'Aroboiso.  Then  it  alw  an  intmstiug  bat  rathn  bieblr 
eolonrod  lifo  of  the  wdut  (IWs  OMili'aa  JStograpkim,  Wf}  by, 
the  wiiter  of  th«  ItTu  oi  BosMwt  and  FCneba,  who  has  likewue 
t»i)il«ted  his  SfirUual  LeOen.  (J-  T.) 

FRANCIS,  SiH  Phiup  (174a-1818X  a  conspicoona 
Whig  politician  and,  even  apart  from  hb  snpposed  con- 
nexion with  the  Letteri  of  Juniv*,  a  powerful  pamphleteerJ 
was  bora  in  Publin  on  the  22d  of  October  1740.  He  waa^ 
the  only  aon  of  Dr  Philip  FraneiB,  a  maa  of  soma  Ktarary, 
celebrity  in  hU  time,  wlio  b  still  known  byhb  ttaDslatimia 
of  Horace,  jfisebines^  and  Demottiieoea.   fie  recaivad  tlA 
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ftit  ndliriMiti  ht  IB  ezcdUot  ednoktion  at  a  free  achod  in 
^  DoMIn,  attd  aftetwardt.apoDt  a  year  or  two  (1751-2)  under 
lii*  fatlier't  roof  at  Skeyton  reo^,  Norfolk,  with  Edward 
•OibboD  OS  a  fellow-piii>iL  la  March  17S3  he  entered  St 
faol'a  Bchool,  London,  where  he  remuned  for  three  yean 
and  a  half,  and  beoane  head  boy.  Here  Henry  Sampson 
Woodfall  and  Philip  Roeenhagen  were  for  eome  time  hia 
oompaoions.  la  17S6,  immediately  oo  his  leaving  school, 
ha  wu  appointed  to  a  Jonior  cleduhtp  in  ^e  secretary  of 
•teta^  oBea  by  Mr  Heoiy  Fox  (afterwords  Lord  Holland), 
iritk  lAoas  fiuaily  Dr  Fnneia  was  at  that  time  od  intimaU 
terms;  and  this  post  ha  retained  under  the  sncceeding 
ndfflintstration.  Id  1708  be  waa  employed  as  secretary  to 
General  Bligh  in  the  expedition  against  Cherbonrg ;  and 
in  the  same  capacity  he  occcMnponied  the  eari  of  Etnnoal  on 
his  special  embsasy  to  the  court  of  Portugal  in  17&0.  In 
1761  lie  became  personally  known  to  Pitt,  who,  recogoinng 
lib  ability  and  discreUoo,  onoe  and  again  made  use  of  his 
•errices  on  priTateamannenus,  In  1763  he  waa  wpnnted 
t»  a  principal  dcrkship  in  the  war  office^  and  in  Uw  aane 
year  he  married  Miss  Haerahiet  the  daughtw  itf  a  leUred 
London  merchant  The  nnioa  waa  not  approved  by  his 
fither,  aod  led  to  acnne  estrangement;  bat  it  doea  not 
appear  to  have  been  on  the  whole  nnhappy.  The  ten  ye  irs 
wUich  folbwed  are  veiy  obscure^  and  a  loog-eoatianed  and 
close  leratii^  hj  nnneioaa  and  ikiUvl  ioTaatigattm  haa  led 
to  few  definite  raanlti^  Wond  the  eartida  coaelasioa  that 
the  arcnta  of  this  period  in  the  life  of  -Fronda  omst  hare 
bceo  sDch  as  to  have  wielded  a  upgilarly  commanding 
iiifloence  over  all  his  sabeeqaent  conduct  and  career.  Com- 
-paroUvely  hamble  in  position,  and  somewhat  straitened  in 
meaoi,  he  had  few  opportunities  of  miozling  familiarly  in 
liw  socie^  of  the  great ;  bnt  his  official  dnttes  brooght  nim 
into  direct  relatioaa  with  many  who  were  well  versed  in  the 
politioa  M  the  tinu^  while  ha  alltaloog  enjoyed  a  pecoliar 
intiinaey  with  Oaloraft,  the  rieh  army  agea^  who  has  been 
4eBCiibed  oa  having  bean  Chatham's  "  wire-pnller  and  poll- 
tieal  a^ent  aa  well  aa  informant.''  Fablic  events  of  great 
iatereat  took  place  during  these  years.  It  was  ia  176^  for 
example,  that  the  great  coutitatioau  questions  arising  out 
of  the  arrest  of  Wilkee  began  to  be  so  sharply  canvassed. 
It  waa  natnral  that  Francis  who  from  a  very  early  age  had 
bean  in  the  habit  of  writing  occasionally  to  the  newapapen^ 
■hoold  be  eager  to  take  an  active  port  in  tibe  diseoasioa, 
though  his  pomtioa  as  a  Government  olBeial  made  it  new- 
aary  that  hia  intervention  ahinU  be  carefully  diagnised. 
He  ta  known  to  have  written  to  the  PvHie  Ltdger  and  FuUie 
AdtertUtr,  aa  an  advocate  of  the  popular  cause  on  many 
oecaaions  about  and  after  the  year  1763;*  he  freqnently 
attended  debatca  in  both  Honsea  of  Parliament,  especially 
when  American  qnestious  were  being  discussed;  and  between 
1769  and  1771  ha  is  also  known  to  have  been  favoutaUe  to 
the  aAema  ht  wUchCaleraft  andothaia  ware  engaged  for  the 
ovortom  of  the  On^toD  Oovanunent  and  afterwarda  of  that 
•f  Lnrd  Nordi,  and  for  persuading  orforcmgLrad  Cbatham 


*  AMtvlnUw/>MbNa£«>^(lfu«bl7«)  rigMd  "Ona  of  tiM 
Paopb^"  in  wUeh  tke  popolir  mom  Is  npiNntea  In  a  oontMt  Uiat 
k«l  sriMB  MwMB  tiM  pttblio  and  tbc  propriaton  of  Dmry  Lana  and 
Oorant  OaidMt  tbntra,  ia  tmtmg  tba  earllMt  kiwwn  prodooUaa*  of 
Ua  pan.  Then  ia  (trang  avldanoa  that  ha  waa  tha  antbor  «f  the 
"CWUc"  pM&phlat  (September  1704),  In  which  the  rardlcte  oUaimd 
hj  the  OoTanunaDt  acBlnat  the  Nintera  of  tha  JTortk  BriUm  for  Ubet 
ltt"Ka.<S''aiaeoiidaffliMd,  With  n«aid  to  tha  "  AoU'^Sejana*" 
Man  (JanoaiT  and  Febrmqr  17M),  written  ia  cmdamnatlon  of  tha 
AmarieOB  poUajr.  of  tha  Bockla^ui  ministrr,  Fariua  afflrma  thU 
"  tha  moat  •eepUealeanDOtdoabt  that  they  emanated  Ihmi  hie  pen;" 
bat  Harinla  bilMS  orldeaea  to  ahow  that.  If  ao,  ha  mnat  at  leaat  ha»« 
ImI  eolbmsa  In  vrithw  Osok  The  aonmnalMtloa  in  tha  PfOUa 
Jiwffiir'Triai  1768),  slnil  "A  IM«b1  to  PnUio  OeiUt,"  ta 
WBdeabUdlTattribBtsUsteUa.  nm  is  soma llkeUbood alao  that 
•ndrrlattantotha  JTmM  MIM  and  ette  periadkala  UTM-iDh 
«o«iM  «(  wUeh  hava  baaa  UmA  moBg  Us  MMB  iamslsA_aad 
jaastaatidbjrUiaetU^BiTkavaMkiUa  - 


into  power.  In  January  176S  the.  fint  of  the  XeHtn  <^ 
jK»im»  appeared,  and  the  series  waa  eootinnad  till  faauary; 
21,  1773.  Thay  had  fcaeo  preceded  l^athMan^vidoBV 
Bignatorea,  vrhlch,  however,  are  all  attributed  to  one  and 
the  same  hand.  The  authorship  of  theae  letters  has  been 
asngned  to  Francis  aa  a  variety  of  grounds ;  bnt  it  must 
be  said  tliat  the  evidence  ia  atill  only  of  the  circumstantial 
kind,  and  far  from  condnsire  (see  jtnrius).  It  ought  to  btf 
mentioned  here  that,  ao  far  aa  can  be  aseertained,  no  one  <^ 
hia  intimate  friandaan^eeted  him  at  the  tine  to  be  Jnnin%' 
uid  also  that  he  himself  in  iftar  life  aaergstically  denied 
the  diatge.  There  was,  however,  it  r  ^nat  be  added,  emy 
motive  for  concealment  on  liis  part,  both  at  the  time  and 
afterwards,  if  he  was  indeed  the  writer  of  the  LeOtn. 

In  January  1772  the  office  of  depu^  sacretaty  in  the 
war  office  became  vacant,  and  the  post  waa  o&bred  hj^ 
Lord  Barrington  to  Francis,  who  declined  it:  By  a  cniiofia 
coincidwiee  the  last  letter  of  .  Janina  i^peared  on  the  veif| 
day  in  which  AntlKmyCfaamiar  wu  ganttad  dapOtfati^ 
retary  (Jannaiy  Sletl  Two  monthi  aftenruds  FnuMia, 
finally  left  the  war  office.  "It  ia  my  own  ae^'  be  wrot»^ 
'to  an  intimate  friend.  "Be  not  alatmed  forme.  Evaiy-: 
thing  is  secure  and  aa  it  should  be  T  In  July  of  the  aama 
year  he  left  England  for  a  tour  through  France,  Qermany,' 
and  Italy,  which  lasted  until  the  foUowii^  Oeoember.  On 
his  return  he  waa,  according  to  an  aatohdo^n^hical  ftag;' 
ment  .which  haa  been  preserved,  conteinplatuig  emigrotioD 
to  New  En^and,  when*  m  June  177S,  Lord  Korth,  on  the 
Teeommendation  ol  Lord  Bafiingto%  q^dnted  him  a  mem- 
ber of  tkt  newly  eonstitnted  aupreme  council  of  Bengal,  at 
a  salary  of  XIO,000  per  annnm.  Along  with  his  coUeagnea 
Monson  and  Clave  ring  he  reached  Calcutta  in  October  1774,' 
and  a  long  struggle  with  Warren  Hastings  immediately 
began.  That  Btrugg^  poased  throng  three  phases,  dntiiw 
the  fliat  of  which,  ontil  the  detdi  U  Utoaaon  in  177^ 
Firands  had  the  majority  of  votaa  in  the  conndl ;  aftn^ 
ward^  until  the  arrival  M  Whaler  !n  Decnober  1777,  he 
waa  continually  ovarbome;  whila^  during  the  remaining 
three  years,  forces  were  more  evenly  baunoed,  Hastings 
having  on  the  whole  the  preponderanoek.  .  A  dispute^  mna 
than  usually  emluttered,  led  in  August  1780  to  a  mionta 
being  delivered  to  the  couudl  board  by  Hastings,  in  whioli 
he  ftated  that  "he  judged  of  .the  public  conduct  of  Mr 
naods  Ua  eKperianoa  of  hia  privily  ^ibh  ha  had 
foond  to  be  vdd  of  tnth  and  hononr."  A  dual  «H  the 
conaMoeAoa,  in  which  Franda  received  adangoona  wound, 
niough  his  recAvery  was  rapid  and  oompiete,  he  did  not 
ohooae  to  prolong  his  stay  abroad.  He  arrived  in  Eo^and 
in  October  1781,  and  was  recdved  with  little  fevooi; 
LitUe  is  known  of  the  nature  of  his  occnpationa  doriog  the 
next  twoyeaI^  except  that  he  was  untiring  in  his  effiocti  to 
procure  first  the  recall  and  afterwards  the  impeachment  ot 
his  hitherto  triom^nt  advenary.  It  may  be  mentioned,; 
aa  a  curious  ednddwiGe  at  least,  if  notldug  more,  that 
the  "bookseller's  edition"  of  Jtatiiu,  described  on  the 
titie  page  aa  more  complete  than  any  yet  published,] 
appeared  in  1763.  In  the  aame  year  Fox  produced  Ua. 
India  Bill,  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  tha  eoaUtion. 
Qovemment.  luthegeDeroldectiaoof April  1784EVaads 
waa  returned  by  the  bwon^  of  Taimmia,  Ida  irf  Wigh(^| 
and  his  first  appearanos  la  the  hoaaa  was  made  in  the, 
following  Jn^,  when  the  finanrial  afbits  of  tha  East  India 
Company  were  under  discuadoiL  On  this  occasion  ha' 
took  an  opportunity  to  disokim  every  fading  of  penooall 
aoimod^  towards  HSstings.  Hits  did  not  prevent  bin.* 
however,  on  the  return  .of  the  letter,  in  178ff,  from  ddag: 
an  in  hia  power  to  bring  fonrsnl  tad  airport  the  ahaiisd 
wlitoh  nltimat^  lad  to  the  impsactoant  reaohtieDS  of 
1787.  AlthoB(^azdadadbTamqion^<^theK»aebonj 
the  lilt  oC  dm  mMsgui  of  ^  iBpcxiftmmt,  Frasdi  va^ 
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BOM  liht  Ibh  111  Boat  «uigatio  promoter,  nmi^ring  bis 
friondi  Boib  nd  Ouridui  irith  III  the  mirtmiala  fw  tl^ 
dofMBl  orationa  and  burning  invwsUvBa.  At  tlie  general 
daoti«ifrfl7901ie  wm  retnmed  a  member  for  BUtohingle;. 
In  common  with  all  English  politicians  lie  fonnd  hie  atten- 
tion very  atronf^;  called  to  the  events  which  were  then  oo- 
oorrlng  in  France ;  hie  Bympathies  were  strongly  with  the 
swololioMiy  parly,  and  he  opposed  in  pafliuunt  all  the 
ueaenrea  of  tlie  GoTemment  against  reform  ere  and  Jacobins 
wt  hotaa.  •  la  17B8  he  aiq)poited  Mr  (afterwards  Lord) 
Gny^  motioo  for  a  return  to  the  cdd  constitutional  eTstem 
(rf  lepreeentation,  and  ap  earned  the  title  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  Uko  eariiest  promoters  of  the  canse  of  parliameotaix 
reform.  He  rendered  further  services  to  the  eame  cause  by 
repeated  vindications  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People  in  tbo  dayi  of  its  onprnnlsri^.  The  acquittal  of 
Hastioge  in  April  1795  agun  diiwpdnted  Ftancis  of  the 
governor««a«ralshii^  and  in  1798  be  had  to  tahmit  to  the 
additjonaf  iHOrt'*"»t'"w  of  »  defeat  in  the  general  election. 
He  was  oiee  more  Hoeeisful,  however,  in  1803,  when  he 
tat  for  Applelqr,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  great  ambitioDs  of 
his  life  were  about  to  b»  leelind  when  the  Whig  party 
came  into  power  in  1806.  His  disappointment  was  great 
when  the  govemor-generabbip  was,  owing  to  party  exigen- 
cies, conferred  on  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  (Lord  Minto) ;  he 
declined,  it  is  said,  aoon  aftenrards  the  gorenuQent  of  the 
Cape,  bnt  accepted  a  knla  ht  companion^p  of  the  order  of 
the  Bath.  Thoagh  rMlscted  for  Appleby  in  1806,  he 
failed  to  aeeoie  a  nat  b  the  foUowug  year;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent  in  comparative  privacy.  In 
1814he  married  his  second  wife,  Hiss  Emma  Watkins,  who 
long  survived  him,  and  who'  has  left  volnniooos  manu- 
scripts relating  to  fail  biogi^iy.  He  died  od  the  S3d  ot 
December  1818. 

Among  the  later  productions  of  his  pen  were,  besides 
the  Plan  of  a  Rtform  w  tka  Meetwn.  <^  tA4  H<nm  <^ 
Commotu,  a  pamphlet  entitied  SeJttOimu  on  IA«  Almni- 
nnee  of  Paper  i»  Cwidation  and  Ai  Scareity  of  SpteU 

ilSlO),  and  a  Lelter  to  Earl  Grty  o»  tht  Poliejf  of  Greai 
trdam  and  the  AHUe  toward*  Norvay  (1814).  His 
Mtmoirt,  ttith  Corretpondenee  and  Journale,  commenced 
by  the  late  Joseph  Parkei,  and  completed  and  edited  by 
Ur  Herman  Merivale,  were  published  in  two  volumes  in 
1867.  They  help  the  reader  to  form  a  tolerably  vivid 
conception  of  the  man,  and  show  that  in  his  ^meslie 
rslatioiu  he  waa  oxompUry,  and  that  he  lived  oq  terms  of 
matoal  affection  with  a  wide  nrele  of  frieods.  Tiaij 
indicate  at  the  same  tin^  howefer,  that  be  was  far  from 
inc^bls  of  vindictivenass,  diaaimnlatioD,  and  treachery. 
£Us  biographers  are  fimdy  fiOQviocad  of  Ui  identity  with 
Junius,  and  bring  a  great  body  of  dicnmitantial  pnx^  in 
aopport  of  their  beltet 

,  FRAHCISCANS.  -The  Franciscan  orders  indada  the 
three  orders  of  the  Uinorites,  and  all  the  less  important 
'■MooiatioDs  who  tiaoe  thmr  fole  to  Fiaads  of  AarisL  The 
three  orders  of  the  Minorites^  or  Franciscans  piuper,  include 

(1)  the  Minorite  friars,  properly  so-called,  under  a  soocee- 
sion  of  generals  of  the  whole  order  from  the  foundation; 

(2)  the  order  nf  the  Poor  Ladies  or  Fow  Clares— the  Fran- 
ciacon  nuns ;  (3)  Uie  order  of  Penitent  Men  and  Women, 
which  includes  (a)  all  those  who  dwell  in  Franciscan 
dmsteis  and  keep  the  third  rule,  (6)  those  who  live  in 
ckusters  of  their  own,  keeping  the  third  rule,  and  (e)  the 
Tsftiariea  pn^Mily  atxalled.  All  these  three  ordeia  of 
FHaii,  Ntm^  and  Tertiaries  are  more  or  less  ander  the 
inrisdielion     the  general-minister  of  the  Franckcab  order. 

L  The  Minorite  fiiara,  or  the  fliat  order,  are  divided 
into  two  "  famUies,"  Cismootana,  or  convento  in  Italy, 
Germany,'  Hungary,  Poland,  Syria,  abd  Pslestinc^  and 
Ultnmontanit  or  omTitito  In  FniM^  SpiUn^  the  Low 


Countries,  Saxony,,  .the.  Mmda  of  the  Medltoiraneaa^ 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Indiea— the  one  ruled  directly  by  th»  * 
ministorgeneral,  and  tUb  otiier  by  a  commissary-genersL 
Eaeh  &mi)y  is  divided  into  provinces  ruled  over  by  a  pco- 
vindaL  The  Cismontane  has  eixty-«iz  provinces,  and  ths 
Ultiamootane  has  eigh^-ooe.  A  province  is  the  anion  of 
a  certein  number  of  coi^veats  nnder  a  phief  directly  reapoik 
sible  to  the  ndnialertieneral.  Beridea  prorineei  the  «dv 
originally  contained  ftearafcs  and  eiuladia.  The  vieaata* 
were  a  number  of  eooventa  united  together,  but  too  few  to 
be  counted  a  province.  Tbe^custodia  were  at  fint  subdivi* 
siona  of  provincos,  but  since  Leo  X.  the  custodia  are  like  the 
old  vicarates,  and  are  governed  by  a  vicar  or  cnstoa  directly 
responsible  to  the  minister-general.  The  convents  of  the 
order  t»  fxu-tibue  ivjidetium  are  governed  by  prefects.  Ihs 
minister-general  is  chosen  in  fuU  clu4>ter  for  a  term  of  «x 
year%  and  if  he  dies  or  removea  to  a  higher  cAce  dnrii^ 
his  term,  ths  "discreet  perpetoat  fothen"  diocse  a dq;i«br 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  The  sunister-genetal  b 
chosen  from  the  two  families  alternate,  and  the  chapter 
at  the  same  time  elepts  a  commissoiy-general  toe  the  oUiar 
family. 

The  rale  origroally  prescribed  by  St  Francis  was  very 
strict,  and,  rigidly  enforced,  would  Lave  made  all  the  men* 
ben  of  the  order  X'ions  beggan.  This  was  the  fonnder'a 
idea,  but  when  the  order  became  popular  it  was  found  that 
few  of  its  member*  eould  act  np  to  its  requirements ;  and 
even  in  the  life-time  of  the  foui^er  attempts  wtn  wm3»  to 
relax  them.  The  relaxations  Btiutimad  by  tbe  decrees  of 
popes  and  by  general  usage  were  repeatedly  foaght  agoinst- 
by  small  V'lt  xealous  minorities,  and  these  struggles  gave 
rise  to  vanoas  divisions  in  the  order.  Since  the  time  of 
Leo  X.  end.  hi«  union  bull  these  divisions  have  been  re- 
duced to  three, — the  Observantl^  the  Conventaals,  and  tbe 
Capuohin^ — iJl  of  whom  betoag  to  tbe  first  order  of  the 
IVandseaaa ;  and  they  are  the  anrrlvals  of  a  mncli  not*' 
nomerons  division.  The  Observaats  are  supposed  to  keep 
tbe  rule  oi  Fraiuua  wkh  some  strictaeas,  and  they  take  the 
first  rank  among  the  Fiandacans ;  Uiurministcrfeoeralhss- 
pre-«nunenc&  Tbe  Conventuak  follow  the  rule  of  Fnuuna 
with  certain  relaxations  permitted  by  suoocasiTe  popes. 
Their  general  has  to  be  confirmed  by  the  great  minister- 
general,  but  ottierwise  they  on  independent.  Since  1SS8 
Uie  Ca^uduns  have  hod  h  indqwndetit  gesual  ndir  tt» 
minister^generaL 

1.  S'AsOftstrvmb;— ThexelaxatioDof  thandeoflVtada 
and-attonpts  at  reformation  to  the  original  dm^idty.sBd 
atrictness  date  from  the  time  ot  EUaa,  snecassor  as  ministar- 
generat  to  Francis  himself.  Some  of  these  reforms  were 
ansuecessfal,  and  only  reaalted  in  small  echisma  eoadeansd 
by  the  general  and  by  the  pope;  others  wen  soeeeaafnl,  and 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  separate  eoagregatiooa  more  or 
less  independent,  until  they  were  all  abolUied  or  rather 
brought  together  nnder  one  rnk  by  Leo  X.  The  Ctmriaf 
were  the  feUowers  of-  Onarinns  of  Spirfl%  who  moHsd 
against  tha  relazationB  and  binovations  m  Eliaa.  Aflar 
varying  fottanes  the  refonneia  were  punished  as  lebili. 
They  gradbatly  returned  to  the  ranks  of  tha  order,  aad 
ceaud  to  exist  separately  in  1356.  Tbe  Crf«fM«twere 
tbe  foUowera  of  Peter  of  Macerate,  who  called  himesif 
Liberotos,  and  Peter'  of  Foasombront^  called  Angelna^ 
from  his  freqoent  fellowship  with  aogels.  llsy  tangki 
and  profeosed  a  life  of  the  strictest  pover^  and  solitodit 
and  wwe  permitted  to  Jive  sqwiatuy  from  tha  last  of 
tbe  order  by  Pope  Cdestins  T.  ia  1S94.  fElia  pacniHiai 
was  recalled  by  later  popes,  and  after  many  stiiigries  tbo 
Celeetine  hermite  were  reckoned  schismatics  andheretics 
^ee  CxLBsTiHHi).  From  them  came  tha  Fmtrioelli  jsea 
Featbicblli).  Tho  Cot^regOivm  </  Ifarioime,  the  &>njt- 
ualaih  were  msiBlyfollowenof  Peter  JfduideOJi'nb  Tba^ 
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wsn  ft  branch  ot  Cbe  Celestlites  settled  at  Nar- 

Ixwnei  but  thnr  q>eeial  giieTancee  vere  that  their  laxer 
ImthiMi  did  BOt  wear  tbs  elotbea  preaeribed  1^^  Frandi, — 
tbw  nbea  mn  too  long  and  too  rk^  and  dieir  hooda 
too  large, — and  that  thay  accepted  preKnts  of  wine  and 
com  during  the  Tintags  tad  harreat.  After  some  atnigglea 
they  forced  od  a  ooDtrorerB^  in  1282,  and  were  fiDall7 
eondtoued  hy  John  XXII.  at  Vienna  in  1312.  They 
nf  need  to  anlnni^  and  were  prononneed  aehiamaticin  131& 
The  CtartMM  wsia  a  renTal,  ia  IM^,  ol  tbe  C^ketinB 
hanoita  nnder  Angelas  of  Cordora.  They  fooghfe  for  n> 
eognitkm  and  exiateace  down  to  1581.  Ccfngngaiiim 
tf  mUp  «f  Mqjona  aroae  In  1908.  were  nfnaed 

reo^^nv  but  etrnggled  on  only  to  dinppeor  among  the 
fawUeal  scbiBmati^  of  tiie  period.  The  nf orm  of  John  of 
Valltea  and  Qentilis  of  Spofeto  waa  ocoaaioned  by  a  further 
relaxation  of  the  rulo  in  1 336,  sanctioned  by  Pope  Benedict 
Xn.   Their  fight  for  eziateaee  lasted  almost  for^  jeata. 

Tliepf  six  attampta  to  retntn  to  the  original  nile  of  St 
Fkiocia,  and  to  follow  in  the  letter  and  q^i^t  his  prinetplea 
of  a  religions  life,  were  all  onsncceesfnL'  The  historians  of 
the  order  ascribe  the  failures  to  the  rashneas  of  the  refoe- 
meta  ^  thur  follower^  bat  the  real  cause  waa  the  nttw  in^ 
eompatibili^  <^  the  rule  of  Francis  witb  aodal  life  in  any 
form.  Any  thorough-gmng  return  to  the  primitire  rule 
waa  impossible,  but  many  partial  reforms  were  attempted. 
The  aim  of  each  reformer  waa  to  reconstruct  the  society,  or 
■t  laaat  to  fraud  a  small  aooia^,  whidL  would  ba  ao  iode- 
peodeot  (A  tlio  rules  and  officials  of  the  Fraocisean  order  as 
to  ba  free  from  iutetferenee  with  their  eodeaTonn  to  obey 
the  rule  of  Francis  in  theii'  own  way.  Some  of  tliese  re- 
forms achieved  a  rery  considerable  degree  of  independence,, 
and  lasted  for  a  long  tim&  They  were  all,  nominally  af 
least,  broof^t  nnd^r  the  common  goremment  of  the  order 
hf  tte  firawos  union  bull  of  "Sbpt  Lao  X.  Of  these 
reforms  the  most  important  are  the  lollowii^ : — 

ne  SoecolsntM  {Duntd  from  wearing  a  wooden  landall  were 
loondfd  bj  Paul  of  Poligoj  in  1368,  noted  from  Ua  frarteenu  ynr 
lot  Ma  entbwUstie  ^rietr.  TU*  la  the  most  Important,  baauus  it 
stattad  with  tbe  prisciplea  of  the  earilar  vuneotasfnl  rafanna,  and 
saaaiadri  bacaaaa  It  jioftaatd  nncopdltkHiBl  aabmlarion  to  tlw  pop*, 
hnl  and  hii  compaoloua  ahovad  all  th«  Idlomwradts  of  Fnncii 
tb*ir  Mlb  wera  fall  of  froga,  and  tlicir  bwla  of  oapente:  tber 
nifoieed  in  IH  health,  and  nanw  at  the  eight  of  food  waa  eatMmcd 
a  dfu  of  tka  completa  mortiBeation  of  t£a  bod;.  They  obtained 
penniaalnn,  and  letnloedit  againat  many  atttmpta  at  d^siTstion, 
ia  lira  in  indapendanoa  of  the  Mdinaiy  oflieiaU  of  the  oidar.  Their 
■aform  baeaDia  anoeaHfol  and  qiread,  and  whan  Lao  X.  iMoed  hia 
hall  of  oakm  they  were  aoffldendy  ntunetona  to  hnpoae  their  name 
(OfiaifMab*}  OB  one  of  the  great  uriiiona  of  the  reomnised  otder. 
At  the  ftnt  they  held  di^tationa  with  tha  FntrieeOi  and  Be^taida 
iB^nling  tha  ptindplea  of  Frand^  for  these  heretlea  with  great 
taatioa  declared  thnt  they  weie  mm  tnw  to  the  Ouiatian  ideal  of 
Fraaoia  than  the  pcofiwed  followm  of  the  aaint.  The  only  atgn- 
meat  tha  Obeemnta  could  adduce  agalaat  their  opponenta  waa 
ttiat  Vranela  had  made  unconditlonai  submladon  to  the  pope  part 
of  UaideaL 

The  consragatimi  of  TiUaeraea  waa  fonaded  by  Peter  of  Tillv 
emea^  luwaconToit  of  Oarl«dyof  8aleedainCaetile,a]MratI300. 
Bia  pnadplaa  were  raiy  like  thoee  <rf  Paul  of  Folieny,  bnt  wenVren 
mora  atrlotlT  anfoiccd.  The  brethren  were  obliged  to  wear  the 
eeantieat  ana  eonraeat  rdmeat,  and  to  content  thenuelrea  wiUi  the 
beiaat  Deceasariea  of  life.  Tha  Independence  of  the  coDgregatioa 
waa  InallT  aaeared  at  the  eoanoil  of  Coastance.  {Cf.  Meadoia, 

Tha  Oongrfgatton  oC  CoDatta,  from  tha  nun  CoUette,  Is  aettced 
balew. 

Tha  Congregation  fonndea  by  Amadana  of  Jim&A  obtained  inde- 
feadaaoe  ia  f4<0  and  liH ;  it  waa  nerer  Tety  atroBK  Ubonred 
under  aaapieioa  henqr,  rahaed  to  aubmit  to  tha  bnlTof  Loo  7L, 
and  was  ftnally  nppiaiud  \n  Fine  T. 

The  Congregation  of  Fhihp  Baitegnl  took  Its  tiae  fram  attempu 
eTKaitiaV.toiafbnntheorderlBliSO.  Kominally aopmcmd in 
IMS,  tt  leeppeaiad  nnder  another  name  <the  Hautmb),  obtained 
leeMBiUoB,  tint  waa  finally  anppreaaed  in  1483. 

The  Cape^lani,  or  foUowen  of  Peter  CapeTole,  were  for  a  abort 
tima  indepiftdant,  and  then  wCre  reouitad  with  the  Obaerraata 
Two  famous  preacban,  Anthony  of  Cattd  8t  Jtan  saA  Matthew  of 


nroli,  held  oat  and  nttiered  steuud  them  a  new  oaagngatioB^ 
which  for  long  refnaaa  to  anhait  itself,  to  the  erdsr. 

Hoe  inpottan^  bowerer,  than  any  of  theaa  nfoma,  tan  tiie 
trat,  were  the  series  ct  national  refmutonr  mavemants  Within  the 
order,  which  prodnood  in  Sujn  the  Bsra-moted  Friars  under  the 
leadeiahin  of  John  of  Qnaduoupe^  in  Italy  the  Kiformatl  led  by 
Stephen  Molina,  and  In  Franca  tno  B&»Uets.  Theaa  congrqjatlona 
aioae  to  embody  tha  reforma  suggeeted  by  John  of  Poebla,  ud  mr- 
TiT«d  Lao'a  bnU  of  onion.  LMae  of  time  brooght  relazatiatti,  and 
thcae  led  again  to  a  reaction  which  woduced  tha  i»fonn  d  Petar  of 
Alcantaia,  who  named  Ua  fellows  The  Brethren  of  the  Strictest 
Obaervancck  Peter  obtained  a  apedta  at  independence  for  hia  coo- 
Tcnta.  Thej  were  under  tha  mle  of  tha  ganvat  of  the  ordar,  hat 
not  of  tha  prorindala.  Ftam  this  ooa^regation  anat  a  Itamar 
tdor"-  undM  John  of  Psaehaae  and  Janne  ef  laasa,  whldi,  eftw 
aoma  yeara  of  iadapendaat  lil^  toanlted  with  the  (onOTfftaa  ti 
Peter  of  Aloantam. 

Host  of  these  reftmns  were  brooght  toptiba  by  the  boll  ef  Lto 
H,  and  are  merged  nndg  the  general  name  ot  OhawTftntSL 

2.  The  CoHttniuaU  indoded,  at  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  all 
the  Frandscana  who  kept  the  mle  in  a  relaxed  form,  and 
had  not  be^  influenced  by  the  Tarious  attempta  at  refor. 
mation.  .Tli^  deimdd  to  ba  £(s  Francbeau  wder,  and  in 
fact  at  the  time  were  to.    Nov  they  are  only  one  of  tho 

rt  diTiuoQB.of  the  oider.    An  attempt  was  mada  after 
council  of  Trent  to  xefocm  the  OonveDtnal^  and  ai  «oif 
negation  of  Baformed  Conrentnals  wu  foudad,  Intt- 
did  not  exist  Tery  lon^ 

3.  Tite  CapuAat  adst  as  an  independent  eongregatian, 
and  do  not  take  tank  vitii  the  Obaenrants  and  C^TMitnala. 
Thejrewa  didr  ori^  to  Uatdiav  vi  Basai,  a  Ftandaean 
<tf  tnefami^  of  ObeenitiMeh  who  had  eonsdentioua  sormlea 
about  the  uape  of  Us  hood  or  capuee.  It  was  lerealed  to 
him  in  visions  that  St  Francis  had  worn  a  long  pohited 
hood,  and  he  began  to  wear  one  of  the  rafealed  oatten. 
Others  began  to  copy  it.  They  were  peteecuted  by  their 
fellows,  stroTe  for  freedom,  and  at  length  got  it.  In  1538 
Paul  in.  formally  recognised  them  under  the  title  of 
Capiufains  of  the  order  of  the  Minorites,  but  dMained  that 
their  Tieargeuaral  or  chief  waa  to  ba  oooflmed  by  tiia 
gotwal  of  Sie  CooTentnali^  and  that  they  wars  to  mardi 
under  the  cross  of  the  Conventual  Minoritea  in  reUgiona 
processions.  In  1619  Faol  V.  removed  theee  tastrictions, 
Th^  now  have  their  own  oross  and  diooaa  their  own  diief 
quite  independently,  and  ha  is  oilad  getianJ,  not  viear- 
generaL    Bee  Cafvcbihb. 

XL  The  Franciscan  nana  owed  their  origin  to  Clara,  a 
noble  maiden  t>t  AssisL  Borq  in  1193,  she  left  her  home 
in  1312,  fled  to  the  Portiuncula  to  Francis,  and  refused  to 
return.  The  sama  year  she  gatheiad  a  company  of  ladies, 
induding  her  three  yonnser  sisters,  and  .founded  tlie  order 
of  Franciscan  nuns.  The  order  sprrad  rapidly  through 
Itolyj  France^  Spain,  Qermany,  and  Bohemia.'  In  1220 
Cardinal  Hugoliu  gave  them  a  rule  of  life  taken  from  the 
rule  for  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Benedictine  nuns,  with  some 
spedal  observances.  Four  yeara  later  Francis  gave  them  a 
written  ntlc^  which  was  approved  of  by  Gregory  IX.  and 
by  Innocent  IV. 

The  mle  of  Hugolin  compelled  -the  nans  among  other 
things  to  fast  every  day,  to  abstain  at  all  seasons  on  Wed- 
nesdays  and  Fridays  from  wine  and  soup,  and  to  content 
themselves  on  those  days  with  some  fruits  or  tnw  herbi,  to 
fast  a]aoK>n  bread  and  mter  thrice  a  week  during  Lent  and 
twice  during  Advent  They  wera  alao  to  keep  perpetual 
silence,  to  be  broken  only  by  the  permission  of  the  superior. 
Thoy  were  to  wear  two  tonics,  a  mantle  and  scapula^,  be- 
sides a  hair  shirt  The  nila  of  Francis  waa  not  ao  atriet ; 
he  did  not  oblige  them  to  fast  on  bread  and  water  daring 
certain  seasons,  end  there  weia  other  relaxations.  JThese 
two  rules  gave  rise  to  disputee  and  divisions,  and  Pope 
Urban  IV.  gave  the  sisters  a  third  mle  which  was  less 
strict  than  either.  The  result  was  that  ssvetml  convents 
adhered  to  the  first  and  strictaat  rale;  that  of  the  reform 
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4rf  OoUeUa^  a  JfttoAtattM,  sdhand  to  Uie  Moo&d  nls,  that 
it  Finitds ;  vUh  the  kijie  pniportioo  of  the  nnu  IbUowed 
the  new  rde  of  TTrbao. 

^le  CepBchin  movement  within  the  Fnnuscu  ordet  aleo 
affected  the  HuuHita  unns,  and  tiie  Cepnchio  noiu  lOon  be- 
came a  lai^  and  proepeioaa  commnnity.  Hie  only  other 
important  reform  waa  that  aet  in  motion  bj  Peter  of 
Aleaatink  Hm  aistaia  who  fpUowed  him  ata  called  the 
FDorChnaoftheStrioteetOhaecTaiieei  Thqr  take  the  tow 
of  perpetoal  eiteaoei 

m.  The  Tertiaiiee  consist  of  lay  brethren  and  sisters  in 
the  IVandscan  monasteries,  confraternities  who  keep  the 
tlurd  rule  of  6t  Francis,  and  men  and  women  liring  in 
society  who  have  taken  liia  third  mle.  The  Terttariea  of 
the  begging  monks  have  become  so  famous  «uat  many  are 
disposed  to  trace  Uieir  origin  to  Fnnda  and  Dominii^  but 
the  daas  of  penHcoti  existed  in  connexion  with  other  and 
oldsrordeni  The  third  rule  wu intended  to  snit  the  re- 
qnirementfl  of  all  those  who  wished  to  live  a  higher  religions 
Ins,  and  who  could  not  from  their  clrcnmstanoes  embrace 
the  monastic  life.  It  is  said  that  the  origin  of  the  Francis- 
can Tertisriee  datea  from  Francis  preaching  at  Canari,  a 
amall  town  near  AssiBi,  wlwie  the  whcle  popnlation  wished 
«•  mam  to  enter  the  Ftandsean  order  and  desert  their  life 
and  dntiea  in  aodety.'  Fraoeia  refused  to  permit  this,  bat 
to  asust  them  framed  a  third  rule  to  aerre  as  a  religious 
goide.  Ite  prorisione  resemble  the  roles  commonly  found 
m  piona  books  with  which  the  present  ritualistic  morement 
haa  made  us  ^miliar,  and  the  associations  of  Tertiariee  may 
be  oompaied  with  the  guilds  now  found  in  connexion  with 
many  High  Church  congregations.  Theee  Tertiariee  bdieved 
that  they  were  imitating  not  Christ  but  hie  early  disciples ; 
maiy  had  to  spend  lome  time  in  novitiate,  and  then  vowed 
obediaae8,to  the  third  ml^  which  eiQinned  that  they  were 
to  wear  poor  clothing  of  an  nnobtrasive  colour,  without 
worldly  ornament  of  any  kind.  It  forbade  them  to  bear 
arms  save  for  the  defence  of  the  church  or  their  country. 
It  prohibited  attendaDce  at  ffitea,  balls,  dancing  jutrties,  and 
the  theatre.  It  forbade  meat  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday.  It  eqjoined  fasting  at  Lent  and 
Advent,  and  at  other  times  only  two  meals  a-d>y.  The 
konia  of  devotion  and  the  deroticmal  axercisee  were  pra- 
■eribad.  Tsitiaries  ware  bennd  to  attend  mass  and  preach- 
ing at  least  once  a  month,  to  go  to  confssuon  and  holy 
«oaminnion  at  least  thrice  a  year,  and  to  attend  the  funerals 
of  their  fellows.  This  third  order  was  very  succeesf ul,  but 
it  is  worth  notioDg  that  the  common  people,  after  the  first 
bvrst  of  enthnsiasDi,  seemed  unable  to  distinguish  Ike 
Tertiariea  from  tlw  Fratrioelli  and  Beghard^  who  professed 
a  MMnsiriiat  dmihr  mode  of  Uf^  and  nad  been  condemned 
liy  TsrioQS  popes. 

At  iune  period  of  their  existence,  when  it  is  difficnit  to 
say)  many  of  the  Tertiariee  began  to  practise  the  monastic 
life,  and  to  take  the  vow  of  cfassti^  in  addition  to  the  third 
rale.  Convents  of  the  third  mle  were  in  etistence  in  the 
15th  century,  and  in  1433  brethren  living  under  this  rale 
were  permitted  to  choose  a  general  The  earlier  bnlls  per- 
mitting snch  conf  mtwidtiea  were  at  first  generally  addressed 
to  penitents  living  in  partienlar  oonntries,  and  the  divinons 
of  the  brethren  ti&e  ^nerally  a  local  nama  There  were, 
for  example,  the  religious  penitents  of  the  third  order  of  St 
Francis  of  the  n^Ur  observance  in  Italy,  in  Sicily,  Dol- 
matia,  and  Istria,  and  in  the  Low  Conntriee ;  theee  three 
were  onited  in  the  congregation  of  Lmnbardy.  There  were 
bssidea  the  congregations  of  Oemutn7,6pidti,  ^ntngol,  and 
Fnncei  Congreiptions  were  also  iwmed  to  obeerve  the 
mla  with  oompleta  and  literal  strictness.  The  Tertiariee 
indnded  women  ss  well  as  men,  and  theee  also  began  to 
take  f  ipeeisl  vow  of  chastity  and  live  in  elusten.  One 
Inuu^  oftheaalndodM  the  bysisten  intha  ordiooiy  con- 


vents of  the  Poor  Clares,*  who  devote  themsdvea  to  BMokl 
work.  Their  foundress  was  Elizabeth  of  Hnngoty. 
Another  branch  was  founded  by  Angeline  of  Corbaro^  and 
has  convents  of  its  own.  There  are  also  the  Orey  Kateta, 
the  RecoUectioes,  and  several  other  congregations,  who  livs 
in  cloisters  ander  regular  government,  but  practise  the  third 
and  not  the  second  role.  From  the  beginning  of  tha  move- 
ment tlie  Tertiariea  wen  charged  to  take  wedal  can  of  A» 
poor,  the  uek,  and  the  ;  and  aevHsl  confratonitie^ 
both  of  men  and  ot  women,  kavA  been  formed,  who  Eva 
under  the  third  tnl^  and  devota  .thamselvea  to  hoqitsl 
work. 

Besides  these  three  orders  of  Friora,  Ifuiu,  and  Tertiariee, 
the  Franciscana  may  also  be  said  to  iodade  one  or  two 
orders  of  minor  importance  which  trace  their  origin  to 
FranGit,--4neh,  for  example,  as  tha  Qievalien  of  the  Older 
of  the  Immacnlote  Conception  of  the  JNessad  Viigin,  and 
tha  Archiconfratemity  of  0»  Stigmata  of  St  FtaDOi^  bat 
they  an  of  minor  importanoe. 

The  Franciscan  soon  became  one  of  the  most  imporlaat 
ot  the*  mediteval  monastic  orders.  It  had  a  peenliar  charac- 
ter, and  attracted  minds  of  the  sympothetio  mystical  east 
TUs  led  to  its  curious  connexion  with  many  ofthemefiiml 
bantieal  secta.  The  Frsnoiseanthedo^wu  also  peealiaK- 
It  had  the  aame  Felogion  dmrncteristics  that  distingdsk 
the  modem  Jesuit  theology,  which  has  done  little  men 
than  develop  the  Franciacon  ideas  on  the  immaculate  oon- 
ceptini,  the  doctrines  of  freedom  and  grace,  ke.  Daring 
the  Uiddle  Ages  the  Franciscans,  however,  famished  many 
etrong  opponents  to  the  fnpal  tiieology  and  ecelevastical 
claims.  The  order  has  produced  a  kng  amy  ^  distin* 
gnbhed  theologians  and  churchmen, — Bonaventur^  Alex> 
ander  of  Halsm  John  Dans  Scotns,  and  WiUiaa  of  Oeeaa 
were  aU  F^aodscana  Wadding  the  gnat  histcrian  of  tha 
Ftimdsean^  has  filled  a  folio  volume  with  nafflfls  of  distia- 
goished  momben  of  the  order. 

JuOoriHet.—'Wmiiaag,  JnnaUi  Uitumim,  tt  vob.  ftL,  and 
Brother  Antiiotiy'e  Suppltmmt;  ToMtniui,  ^Woria  AtmUm; 
Dominio  de  Onbemotiii,  OrUi  SerapMma ;  Helyot,  Hidtn  im 
(Mm  MbmiHijHrt,  voL  viL  i  Muioona,  Ckmite.  OImtv.  OrieMM-. 
tillfffrM.;  Boverina,  jlimitL  Fr.  P.  Mi*.  OaptteiMrvM;  Bnww^ 
MenHmenta  FrameitcaiiM ;  Hasa,  Fnm*  AmM,  tt»  StOigtmUU, 
1M4;  Hra  Olinhaat's  </ J^andt  tf  JmM ;  IUcImt'i  iTMm 
of  ChriMm  JKMioiu  i»  tlM  JfU4k  Ami  (where  the  viMomwvA 
of  St  Fnnei*  bos  bean  well  deaeribed,  cbaih  1<);  Mis  JaiaMoa'a 

uSmsii's  £a(te  OtrMtoattK  Vk.  ix.  Axp.  9.  (T.  M. 

FRAKCtSQUE.  Jean  Francois  Millet  (e.  1644-1680), 
commonly  caltod  Frandsqae.  was  bom  at  Antwerp  about 
1644,  and  b  generaUjr  classed  -amoogrt  tha  paiateia  pf 
Fhaden  on  account  of  the  aeetdeat  of  Ida  UrO.  Bat  Ua 
father  was  a  Frenchman,  a  tamer  in  ivory  ot  I>i{oo,  who 
took  service  with  the  prince  of  Cond^  and  probably  la- 
taraed  after  a  time  to  bis  native,  country.  He  remained 
long  enoagh  in  Antwerp  to  appnntioe  his  son  to  an  ohseora 
member  of  a  painter  family  called  Laurant,  pupil  of  Qabrid 
Franck.  With  Laurent  Franck  Fnncisqoe  left  Antwerp 
for  F&ris,  and  then  settled  after  marrying  his  maatai'a 
dauj^ter.  He  was  received  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Fainting  at  I^cia  in  1678,  and  after  gaining  ooosideracida 
as  an  imitator  of  the  Ponssins  he  died  in  1680,  bequeathing 
his  art  and  some  of  bis  talents  to  one  of  his  sona  Fian- 
cisqne  probably  knew,  as  well  as  imitated,  Nicolas  Fonasii^ 
Gaspar  Dughet,  and  Sebastian  Bourdon ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
less because  of  his  aequaintance  with  these  travelled  artinta 
that^  being  himself  without  fsmiliarii^  with  the  dsasic  laoda 
of  Italy  and  Greece^  he  was  BUa  to  imagine  and  repradnea 
Italian  and  Arcadian  scenery  with  coosuetabte  graeo  and 
effectivenees.  It  is  indeed  autpiising  to  obswvc,  evan  at 
this  day,  bow  skilfully  he  axecoted  these  Imaginanr  aab- 
jecla,  eidivened  tham  'with«^npriats  figan^  and  ihaA 
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<Dvw^lMni  th«  gWof  a  wtrrti  yet  freah  and  aparUing  tuD& 
Unlufiptijr  tiiiu  haa  beea  aukmd  to  Fniuiaqaa.  Twelra 
ol  his  most  importaot  bndscapea,  which  Kinained  in  the 
palaoa  of  the  Tnilerio,  were  deatn^  by  fire  qnito 
meefklljr  j  and  though  naay  oi  hia  piece*  may  atill  be  found 
<alat(^iiBd  in  Continental  and  English  «ollectiona,  othera  in 
mat  number  leouua  nnknown  and  nnacknowledged  In 
Englsod  there  are  apeeimens  of  Fnncisqne  in  the  galleriea 
of  file  duke  of  DeToosfaire,  and  Earla  Dudley  and  Suffolk. 
Abroad,  moat  of  faia  known  works  are  In  pnUie  museums. 
It  often  happana  that  his  name  is  appended  to  pcCOres  by 
Jean  Franjoi^  his  son, 

Jean  FraDcms  UUlet,  tha  younger,  was  bom  la  Fari% 
and  was  made  a  member  of  tbe  Academy  of  Painting  at 
Paris  in  1709.  He  died  in  1773.  He  is  not  quits  so  in- 
dependent in  his  art  as  his  father;  but  be  lied  clever 
friend*,  and  when  he  wanted  figures  to  his  landscapes,  he 
€on*alt«d  Wattean,  and  other  followers  of  the  "court 
shepherdess  "  school  But  on  the  whole  Jean  Francois  the 
younger's  work  is  often  lost  in  that  of  his  lather,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  point  to  any  pietnn  hy  him  except  that  in  tha 
mnaenm  of  Grenoble,  which  is  prettily  adoraed  with 
Wattean's  figures. 

FBAKC^  The  name  of  Franck  has  been  g^ven  indis- 
criminately but  improperly  to  painters  of  the  Bchool  of 
Antwerp  who  belong  to  the  families  of  Francken  and 
Vranax  (see  FuHCOCtir  and  Vbahex).  One  artist  truly 
entitled,  to  be  called  Fronck  ta  Gabriel,  who  entered  the 
guild  of  Antwerp  in  1606,  bemmo  ita  president  in  1636, 
and  died  in  1639.  Gabrtid  Franck  formed  a  great  onmber 
of  pntnlSf  amongst  whom  ws  notice  Abraham  Genoela  tha 
elder,  and  Laurent  Franck,  the  master  of  Franctsqufli  But 
none  of  his  works  are  now  to  be  traced.  * 

FRANCK  or  FRANK.  Sebastian  (c  150&-1S43},  not 
nnfreqnently  called  by  the  Latinised  form  of  his  name 
Franau,  an  important  German  writer  of  the  Beformatioo 
peHod,  wa*  bom  about  1500  at  Donaaworth,  and  regularly 
s^ted  himself  Fianck  of  Word.  Of  bis  early  yean  nothing 
is  known  except  It  inferenca  It  appean  that  he  studied 
at  Heidelberg,  and  about  .1934  waa  ordained  a  Bomon 
Oatholio  priest  In  1528  he  married  Ottilia  Behaim 
at  Nuremberg ;  and  the  same  year  he  produced  his  Ger- 
man translation  of  Althamer'a  Diallagt,  or  JttconcUiation 
of  th4  CoiUradictions  of  the  Seripturei,  and  wrote  a  treatiae 
against  the  Horrible  \^iee  of  Drvmhenmu,  Two  years  later 
speared,  with  an  introdactino  by  Lather,  his  translation 
of  a  ChmtMitaad  Ikteriptim  oj  Turkey,  wiOtn  by  a 
JVoMjrfMnuiM  wAo  had  ken  Ttrintp4v)0  Yeart  in  Turtiah 
Ctgaimty.  In  1531  he  wa*  in  Sfaiasbar^  and  published 
his  Chrotuka,  Zekbueh,  vnd  Geiehichthihel,  one  of  the  first 
Oennan  works  in  which  an  attempt  was  aiode  to  give  a  sur^ 
Tsy  of  untTersal  history.  From  Strosbarg  he  removed  to 
Esslingen ;  and  there  dnring  1532  and  1533  he  attempted 
to  support  himself  by  soap-boiling,  buf  found  it  on  the 
whole  sn  nnproGtable  ^occupation.  In  hope  of  a  better 
mnrket  for  his  wares  he  went  to  Ulm,  where  in  1534  he 
neriTsd-the  freedom  of  the  city.  For  some  time  he 
fnnuned  peacefully  printing  his  books,  bnt  on  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Parodoxa  his  privileges  were  withdrawn,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  depart  -.  A  promise  to  submit  his  writings 
to  ceosate  procured  n  temporary  reprieve  of  the  sentence, 
but  in  1539  he  was  finally  banished,  and  from  that  time  he 
•ppeats  never  to  have  settled  long  in  one  place.  He  was 
engaged  as  a  {Hinter  and  publisher  at  Basel  when  he  died, 
in  1543  or  1545.  Besides  the  works  already  menttonecl,  he 
wrote  also  a  collection  of  proverbs  {Spneh-WiMer)  in  1532, 
:«hidi  appeared  in  fuller  form  fn  t591,  a  OemoKia  Cknm- 
iccn,  1538,  and  the  Gitldtn  Arek  or  Area  Anrta,  1538,  a  col- 
lection of  Scripture  doctrines  with  proof  passages,  not  only 
,  bom  the  Bible  itself,  but  also  from  pagan  writers.  Franck^ 


poaition  as  ft  thinker  was  a  peculiar  one.  Though  assod' 
nted  at  first  with  the  Befoimen,  he  soon  showed  that  be 
wai  out  of  sympathy  widi  their  dogmnlio  tandendet^  and 
at  Jength  waa  wanded  1^  Luthw  as  ar''dsTfi's  monUt.'^ 
He  was  naturally  inclined  to  anbjeetivity  and  nyatieiam, 
aud  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  regarded  as  a  forsmnner  of 
modem  German  idealism.  Hia  religion  was  practically 
pautheisUc,  and  tended  to  fnstsr  a  spirit  of  tolsranep  that 
found  good  in  every^h^  Amid  the  bitter  controveries 
of  contending  sects  it  was  rare  to  find  a  professed  theolo^on 
maintaining  that  tbe  trae  church  consisted  of  "all  pious 
and  goodrhMtted  men  In  aQ  tha  weri^  *vta  among  tha 
he^mL*  Aa  an  historian,  while  still  erednloas  enough  to 
believe  in  the  Th)jan  myths  of  the  Sliddte  Ages,  he  dis- 
played a  remarkably  modem  spirit  in  tb*  attention  he  gave 
to  social  conditions.  The  first  part  of  his  Chronicoa,  Ac, 
containa  the  history  of  antiquity,  the  second  indndes  tha 
period  from  Christ  to  Charles  V.,  and  the  third  gives  account 
of  the  popes,  councils,  heretica,  eeremonies,  kc  Hia 
German  style  is  plain,  vigorous,  and  idiomatic,  and  ranka 
him  high  among  the  fouoders  of  German  proaa 
See  Wald,  Zk  »iia  Frond,  ErUnoen,  1793;  Ch.  K.  un  Eude, 


Bttehof,  SAaMim  hvinek  warf  <lie  Deutteht  OuekkhlieMrtamt, 
Titbingeo,  1867;  Haw,  SebiuUa*  I^tidc  w»  Wtr4  der  SeAwarm^ 
fiitt,  Laipsic,  1&6S;  LAUndorf  In  lilk  edition  of  SchntCian  FrameVt 
enU  nauunlom  SprudiwtrUrtntiimUing  torn  Jtikn,  1638,  PMDMk, 
187S;  and  a  vatasble  nview  of  this  iMt  work  in  the  Jmut  Lit. 
Z*ilung,  1677,  No.  22.  A  criticml  caUlogoc  of  tbs  whole  Uler- 
atnis  M  tbr  snh^  sppcand  fn  fiirlinger's  ^iMmwals,  1876. 

FRANCK^  AUQVST  HnHAinr  (166^-1727),  an  infln^ 
ential  German  philanthropist  and  theologian,  waa  bom  on 
tha  22d  of  Uarch  1C63  at  Lflbeck,  where  his  father,  a 
doctor  of  laws,  at  that  time  held  a  professional  appointment. 
He  was  educated,  chiefly  in  private,  at  Gotha  (to  which  his 
family  had  redtoved  in  1666),  and  afterwords  at  the  univsr- 
sities  of  Erfurt,  Kiel,  and  Leipsia  During  his  student 
career,  he  busied  ^limself  speciidly  with  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages ;  and  i»  order  to  acquire  tha  former  mora 
thoroughly,  he  for  aome-time  |mt  himself  nnder  the  inatjrne* 
tiona  ot  RaUtt  Ezra  Edcardi  at  Hambot-^  at  whose  in- 
stance he  is  snid  to  have  read  through  the  entire  Hebrew- 
BiUe  seven  times  within  a  year.  He  gradnatecl  at  I-eipsie 
in  1685,  but,  having  found  empbyment  as  a  "privat- 
docent,"  did  not  quit  the  university  until  the  end  of  1687. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  residence  he  had,  by  the  help 
of  his  friend  P.  Anton,  and  with  the  approval  aud  encoar- 
ngement  of  Spuner,  who  was  at  that  time  comin;  into  notica^ 
originated  tha  nftnwarda  famous  collegium  phibbiblienm, 
at  which  a  number  of  graduates  were  acenstomed  to  meet 
for  the  regular  and  systematic  study  of  the  Bibl&  Hn 
next  passed  a  number  of  months  at  Ltinoburg  as  assisUnC 
or  curate  to  the  learned  and  pious  anperintendent  Sand- 
hogen,  and  there  hia  religious  life  was  remarkably  quickened 
and  deepened.  His  own  account  of  his  experience  at  that 
crisis  in  his  life,  and  of  the  infinence  of  tbe  particular 
test  (John  xx.  31)  to  which  h*  believed  he  owed  hi*  eon* 
version,  is  very  interesting  and  chameteiistic  On  leaving 
Lflneburg,  he  spent  some  time  in  Hamburg,  whan  he  was 
engaged  as  a  teacher  in  a  private  school,  and  there  also 
.he  considered  himself  to  have  acquired  some  experience 
which  proved  invaluable  in  afterlife.  After  a  long  visit 
to  Spener,  who  waa  at  that  time  in  Dresden,  and  who 
encouraged  him  in  the  plans  he  had  formed,  he  returned 
to  Leipsic  in  the  spring  of  1689,  and  htguk  to  give  BiUe 
lectures  of  an  axegstteiu  and  practical  land,  at  dta  aaina 
time  resuming  tbe  coll^ia  philobiblica  of  earlier  day&  Ha 
rapidly  became  very  popular  as  a  lecturer ;  but  i!ba  peculi- 
arities of  his  teaching  almost  immodiately  aroused  a  violent 
ojfoaitiini  on  the  part  of  the  nniversi^  nutboritisa ;  and 
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befon  tbt  end  ol  ihi  jmt  he  ma,  m  t%»  grouncl  ot  hk 
aUe^  pietiam,  inteidicUd  from  ieetaring.   Thna  it  me 
tint  Frueke'B  nmme  Ant  came  to  be  pnblicly  aBsociated 
iritb  that  ot  Speoer,  and  with  ooe  of  the  moat  frtiitfnl 
«hnndi  moremeata  of  the  17th  oeotagr.   Altfaoagh,  bow- 
arer,  tha  ou^oritj  of  thoM  claiming  to  be  orthodox  choae  to 
rngBtd  the  uatisti  aa  a  new  and  dangeroua  aed*  it  mail  bo 
teniembaiM  that  DeiUiar  Speiur  nor  TtaiAa  tMi^t  in  anj 
ipirit  of  aMtariattlam  or  iritb  any  cwig^ouAeat  of  antag- 
MUMB  Id  aw  of  tho  doeMnea  of  tha  LaUMnn  Cbnr^ 
Xojil  ehonomen,  tb^  were  diatiagaiAed  fnm  other 
lattharana  aimpljr  bj  their  readinen  to  snbordiniUe  mere 
oonfMBiooal  otbodozy  to  the  intereita  of  spiritual  religion 
nod  practical  ntorali^,  and  alao  by  the  ooDsaal  eamcetDesa 
with  which  thejr  inaiatad  on  the  neoeantj  of  conTaraioD,  and 
«f  the  ^peawnoe  of  certain  symptoms  of  a  monl  and 
npMtoal  oaogat  baton  any  one  oonld  lij^y     didm  to 
the  Ohriatian  namai  The  pietism  <tf  Fmndke^  stall  evenly 
was  qnite'  as  oompatible.  with  chordiUneia  aa  waa  the 
metwdismofWealeyvrthseTangelieaUsmtrfSuneon;  and 
it  is  well  known  thU  nsitlier  of  theaa  two  men  deaired  to  set 
up  a  seet  against  the  ehnreh.    Prohibited  from  lectaring  in 
Leipsic^  Fmncke  in  1689  fonnd  woric  at  Erfnrt  as  *<  deacon  " 
ot  one  of  the  city  chnrohes.    Here  his  enngelistie  ferroQr 
•ttraeted  moltitodea  to  his  preaching,  bnt  at  the  same  time 
nirited  the  jeslonsy  of  his  lean  aaloaa  coUeagoes  as  well 
as  the  antipathy  of  the  OathoUc  aeetioB  of  the  population ; 
and  the  rasolt  o(  their  ooml^ed  opposition  was  that  after 
«  ministry  of  fifteen  Booths,  he  was,  in  September  1691. 
banished  from  the  town  by  this  ciril  aathoiitiea.  '  The  same 
year  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  Spener  from  Dresden.  Id 
I>ecember  Franoke  receired  and  accepted  an  invitatum  to 
fill  the  ohair  of  Qreek  and  Oriental  fangnagea  in  the  new 
witvenity  of  Halle,  which  wu  at  that  time  beutg  organised 
bj  the  abofav  Ftadoriek  IIL  of  Brandeabniv;  and  at  the 
man  tism,  the  ehair  bnTing  no  nltir  attaohed  to  ft,  be 
waa  appointed  minister  of  the  parish  of  Olaneha  in  the  im- 
msdiiUe  neighbourhood  of  the  town.    Hne,  for  the  next 
thirty-eiz  years,  he  oontinned  to  diMhsrge  tha  twofold  office 
of  pastor  and  professor  with  rare  energy  and  success.  Be- 
sides preaching  on  Snndaya,  with  an  eloquence  and  eameet- 
neaa  uid  depth  that  attracted  and  held  togethera  large  con- 
grMatioa,  he  found  time  for  many  week-day  meetiugB  for 
•difieatioa,  and  waa  unwearied  in  tha  wdHe  of  cate^ising 
the  young  and  of  ^ring  e^ritaal  dimthn  to  .those  who 
^Might  hu  prifBto  adrtoft   At  tha  vary  outset  ot  his 
labonn»  he  had  betfii  profoundly  impwaied  with  a  sense  ot 
his  reepmiubili^  towarde  the  nnmerona  outcast  children 
who  were  growing  up  around  him  in  ignorance  and  crime. 
After  a  number  of  tentative  {dans,  anch  as  that  of  ^^er- 
ing  thsm  together  once  a  week  at  the  parsonage,  and  that 
«f  p^ing  tiietr  aehod  fees,  he  resolred  in  1696  to  institute 
what  wotdd  be  caQed  in  thli  oonntry  n  ragged  sehoolL  rdy^ 
ing  for  fanda  upon  the  Parity  of  the  baoertrfent  pMie.  A 
single  room  waa  at  first  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  institu- 
tion; bnt  within  a  year  it  waa  found  oeoessary  to  pnrcbue 
a  honse,  to  which  another  was  added  in  1697.    In  1698 
there  were  100  orphans  under  his  charge  to  be  clothed  and 
fad,  besidee  600  t^ildren  who  were  taught  as  day  scholars. 
The  htsr  atatistioa  of  the  many  and  Torioas  educational 
institations  of  HaDe  which  owe  their  origin  to  him  will  be 
fciud  in  ToL  Tti  pi  676.   Th«  prindplea  there  indicated 
w«M  cMinstsntly  applied  in  hie  animstty  teaehing.  Even 
•a  professor  of  Greek  he  had  ^nu  great  pronunence  in 
hie  lectures  to  the  study  of  tha  Scri[£ues;  but  he  found 
ft  Bach  more  eongeuial  uthere  when,  in  1696,  he  was 
MpMnted  to  the  chair  of  theology.    Yet  his  first  connw 
Mlaetursa  m  that  department  were  tm  Old  and  New  Teeto- 
aiMt  introdnetion ;  and  to  this,  as  also  to  hermeneutics,  ha 
•Iwa^  attached  special  importance,  believing  ibat  for 


thecdogy  a  sound  azega^  was  the  one  indiepensaUe 
stt&  "TbeoktgnB  nasdtur  in  scriptnris,"  he  nsed  to  ssy; 
but  during  his  occupancy  of  the  theologieal  chair  lie  lectured 
at  Tariotts  times  opon.otber  branches  of  the  ecienc^olso, 
aooording  to  the  custom  still  usual  in  Qennai^.  Amoogst 
hie  eoUeagnea  wen  Anton,  Bnithanp^  and  Joachim  Langs 
— men  tike-minded  with  himselt  Through  their  ">flpfinr^ 
i^MM  the  stadeuti^  Halle  became  a  centn  from  wU^ 
netism,  as  it  waa  called,  became  very  widely  diSnaed  over 
Qeraiany ;  but  while  in  some  qnarten  the  new  li^  waa 
weloomed  and  cherished,  in  others  erery  effnt  was  msds 
to  suppress  it  Thus,  while  French  William  L  of  Prusns 
is  said  to  hare  gone  eo  for  as  to  issue  an  edict  forbidding 
that  any  one  ahoald  receive  a  cure  of  aotds  in  his  domi- 
nions who  bad  not  Ktndied  in  Halle  for  two  ysai^  and 
receiTed  from  the  facul^  then  aattsfaetory  certificatsa  as 
to'  his  status  gratis,  le^uatiTa  enaetments  wen  abewhsn 
frequently  directed  sg^ist  the  HaDe  sohmj.  ft  ought  to 
be  borne  in  mind  with  reference  to  these  that  Fran^  cw 
not  fairiy  be  held  responsible  for  the  seporatietie  and  pa^ 
fectiooist  and  chilisstie  tendendea  which  an  now  most 
commonly  associated  with  the  pietistia  nanA  He  died  at 
HoUe  on  the  8th  of  June  1727. 

His  pfinciptl  contrflmtloni  to  theoiogieal  Uteratnre  wen — JTme- 
duetio  ad  LectioMvt  Strtjptura  Saena  <TS9S);  AwImMpm*  J7ffwii. 
tuiiea  (1717);  C^mcKtaUo  de  Seopo  Librontm  VtUitt  tt  Nari  3W 
foiMHM  (1714);  and  leelumei  rurenelieiK,  (17M-S6).  TJh  Jfinw- 
rfwd'o  wm  truuktod  into  EngUih  in  1818,  nnder  the  title  A  OmUt 
Is  tkt  Rtadinf  and  &udv  <^  the  Sol]/  Seriptwu.  An  Mconat  ct 
bis  oqihanage,  sntitled  SegennolU  Ptm^tafftn,  ha.  (ITOOX  iritich 
snbeeuoantly  puant  through  Mreral  aditioni,  baa  (lao  btoi  ^ei^ 
tiftUjtnntlatMl.  nnder  tbe  title  Tkt  FoaUUpt  ^JHwku  PrawiJmM. 
or,  thtbaiint^lfandiifSeavmd^vfiMlStSiptiUK^Faitk. 
See  Onarike'a  A.  B.  Awub  (1827).  which  has  bwn  tnfdetad  ills 
Bi^^(n«^^^  H.  FrmdM,  1887);  and  EraaK:^  AOitti 
mr  OndUEiWi  A.  B.  PranAeU  (1861),  aodJVnM  SeUragt  (ItTI). ' 

FBANCKEN.  EleTenpaintenof  thisfismilyonUtntel 
th^  art  in  Antwerp  during  the  16th  and  17ta  centniiss. 
Several  of  these  wen  nl^ed  to  each  other,  whilst  maay 
bore  the  same  Christian  name  in  succession.  Henn 
unavoidable  coikfosion  in  the  subsequent  classification 
of  paintings  not  widely  differing  in  sfyle  or  exeeatian. 
When  Fmni  Francken  the  fint  found  a  rival  in  Taut 
Ftaocken  the  second,  he  described  himself  as  the  **  elder,'' 
in  contradistinction  to  his  son,  who  signed  himself  the 
**jmnger.'*  Bnt  when  Frana  the  seoond  waa  threatened 
wittt  eompetition.  from  Finns  the  third,  ha  bxA  tha  laase 
of  "the  etde^"  %rhilsfc  Fnns  tha  third  adopted  tkt  of 
Fnni  "  younger."  It  u  possibly  though  not  by  nay 
means  easy,  to  sift  tha  works  of  these  artisti,  The  ddast 
of  the  Fnni^ens,  Nidtofau  of  Herenthsls,  died  at  Antwsip 
in  1S96,  with  nothing  bat  the  npntation  of  having  been  a 
painter.  Kone  of  his  works  remain.  He  beqne^hed  lus 
art  to  tbrse  children.  Jenm  Francken,  the  eldest  son, 
aftar  leaving  his  &thei^  hont^atndied  nnder  Fians  noris 
whom  he  aftnwards'aerved  as  an  asnstaatj  and  wandare^ 
about  1660,toIM  In1B66bewaaoaeof thsmastansa^ 
ployed  to  decorate  the  palaee  of  Rmtabablean,  and  in  1074 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  court  painter  fRUD  Henry 
IIL,  who  had  just  nhuned  from  Poland  and  visited  Titian 
at  Venice.  In  1 60S  whan  Van  Ibader  wrote  his  biogn^y  ' 
of  Flemish  artists,  Jerom  Fnaoken  wasstill  in  Paris  living 
in  the  then  aiiatocialic  Fanbonrg  St  Oermain.  Among  hia 
earliest  works  we  dtonU  distinguish  *  Kativity  in  tha 
Dreedan  Museam,  exeentad  in  eo«pemtioa  with  naai 
Finis.  Another  of  lus  iu^ntant  'piMes  is  the  Abdieatioa 
of  Charles  V.  in  the  Amsterdam  Hasnon.  Equally  inter* 
estiog  is  a  Portrut  of  a  Falconer,  dated  1658,  in  the  Brans- 
wick  Oallary.-  In  style  these  pi  ecea  all  recaU  Fronx  FIon& 
Fran^  tiie  second  son  of  Nichoks  ot  Herenthsls,  is  td  be 
kept  in  meOiory  as  Frans  Francken  the  fi^  He  was  bom 
about         motrioulated  at  Antwerp  in  1567,  and  died 
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■Hun  In  1616.  He,  too,  Btndied  under  Jlnis,  and  never 
MtUed  abmnd,  or  losb  tbs  haid  nod  gnody  etyle  which  ha' 
inherited  from  hit  nustoL  Several  of  hbi  pictarei  are  in 
the  Mnseom  of  Antwerp,  one  dated  1597  in  the  Dreadea 
UoMam  rvpreaente  Christ  on  the  road  to  Qolgotha,  and  is 
signed  by  him  aa  D.  0  (Den  oDdea)  F..Fnwck.  Ambrose, 
Iha  third  ion  of  Kidkolis  of  Herenthab,  hss  bequeathed  to 
va  mora  ipeeimena  of  his  skill  than  Jerom  or  Franx  the  first 
Hs  tot  atarted  as  a  partner  with  Jerom  at  Fontaineblean, 
thaa  ha  retomed  to  Antwerp,  where  he  passed  for  his  guild 
in  1073,  and  he  lived  at  Antwerp  till  1618.  His  beat 
worin  are  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishea  and  the 
UartTtdom  of  St  Crispin,  both  large  and  ambitious  com- 
pos^ons  in  the  Antwerp  MoMum.  In  both  tiiesa  pieces 
«  hit  atuomit  of  power  is  displayed,  bat  nuured  t^waat  of 
AtBMwpliere  aodaaadow,  or  by  hudaess  of  line  and  gaAdinesa 
«f  tone.  Then  is  sot  a  trace  in  tbalhree  painten  named, 
-of  the  inflaeuca  of  the  reviTsl  which  took  place  under  the 
lead  of  Rubens.  Franx  Fnncken  the  first  trained  thrM 
«ooa  to  his  profession,  the  eldest  of  whom,  tbongh  he  pcac- 
tiaed  as  a  master  of  guild  at  Antwerp  from  1601!)  to  1610, 
left  no  visible  trace  of  his  hibours  behind.  Jerom  the 
4eoond  took  aervice  with  his  nuela  Ambrose.  Ha  was  bom 
in  167%  yaaasd  for  his  gnild  In  1607,  and  in  1620  jwodnced 
tiiat  entUHis  inetaca  of  Hwatina  CMlea  defending  the 
£ublidaa  bridge  which  stilt  hangs  in  the  Antwerp  Kuseum. 
The  third  son  of  Franc  Franokeu  the  first  is  Frans  Francken 
the  second,  who  signed  himself  in  pictures  till  1616  "the 
younger,"  frran  1630  tillhiadeath  "  the  elder  '  F.  Francken. 
These. pictures  are  usually  of  a  suiall  sua,  awl  are  found  in 
-cooaidenble  nnmbars  in  Continental  ooUections.  Frana 
Francken  the  seoond  was  bom  in  1S81.  In  1605  he 
«tit««d  the  gnild,  of  whidi  he  aubsequentlj  became  the 
pceaident,  uoa  in  1642  he  died.  His  esrltost  composition 
is  tha  Oroeiflxion  in  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna,  dated  1606. 
Wa  latest  eompoeitioos  as  "the  younger "  F.  Francken 
«re  the  Adoration  of  the  Virgin  (1616)  in  tlie  Oalleiy  of 
Amsterdam  and  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  (1628)  in 
Dreeden.  From  1616  to  1630  many  of  his  piecea  are 
mgned  F.  Francken ;  then  come  the  Seven  Works  of  Olm- 
rity  (1630)  at  Mnnich,  aignad  "the  elder  F.  F.,"  the  Fro- 
-digal  Son  (1633)  at  the  Lonvra,  and  other  almoat  countless 
ezamplea.  It  ia  fn  F.  Francken  the  aecond's  style  that  we 
£nt  UTe  endenoB  of  the  Btnin[la  whieb  neeesaarfly  anae 
whelk  the  dd  enatooiB,  hardened  by  Tan  OHct  and  Fiona, 
or  Brueghel  and  De  To^  were  swejrt  away  by  Rabena.  Bat 
y.Francken  the  second,  as  before  observed,  always  clang  to 
•mall  surfaces;  -and  though  he  gained  some  of  tiie  freedom 
<if  the  modems,  he  lost  but  little  of  the  dryness  or  gaadi- 
neas  of  the  earlier  Italo-Flemish  revivaliats.  F.  Francken 
-the  third,  the  last  of  his  name  who  deserves  to  be  recorded, 

ried  in  the  Antwerp  guild  in  1639,  and  died  at  Autwerp 
1667.  Hla  pneuee  waa  ebiafly  confined  to  adding 
flgurea  to  the  aKhilectunil  or  landsc^  pieoea  of  other 
ar^ts.  As  Frani  Fourbus  sometimes  put  .in  the  portrait 
figurea  for  Fkans  Francken  the  seemd,  so  Frani  Francken 
the  third  often  introduced  the  neceasary  personages  into  the 
worka  of  Fieter  Keeb  the  younger  (moseuma  of  St  Fet«rs- 
burg,  Dreeden,  and  the  Hague).  In  a  Moses  striking  the 
Sock,  dated  16S4,  of  the  Augsbu^  Gallery,  this  hut  of  the 
I^BDckeoa  aigns  D.  6  (Den  ooden)  F.  FrancL  In  the 
i^etam  of  tbia  artist  we  moat  cleaify  diseara  the  eSbets  of 
Bubeos^  ezam[de. 

FBAKCOIB  DE  NEUFCHAtEAU,  Niooub  Loins, 
CoujiT  (1750-1826),  a  French  statesman  and  poet,  was 
bom  at  Sa£hia,inthediiitriGt  of  Meurthe^  17th  April  I7fiO. 
Ha  studied  at  the  college  of  Neafchiteau  in  tha  Vosges^ 
•ad  at  the  age  of  fourteen  published  a  volnme  of  poetry 
which  obtained  the  approbatioa  of  Ronssean,  and  secured 
m  III  aatbof  so  much  kiai  t^ht  NeofchUaaa  eoofettad  on 


lum  its  name,  and  he  was  elected  munber  of  some  of  tha 
principal  academies  of  France.  In  1783  he  was  named 
procureur-general  to  the  council  of  St  Drauingo.  He  had 
previously  been  engaged  on  a  traoalation  of  Arioato,  which 
he  finished  before  his  return  to  France  five  yean  af tfrwards, 
bat  it  periahed  daring  the  shipwreck  which  ooooned  dnring 
his  voyage  home.  Attar  tha  -Beviilution  he  wia  eleetaa 
deputy  to  the  Kational  AsaemUy,  of  which  he  first  became 
secretary  and  then  president.  In  1793  he  was  imprisoned 
ou  aoconnt  of  the  political  sentiments  of  his  drama  FamdOf 
but  a  few  days  afterwards  the  Bevolution  of  the  9th  ctf 
August  restored  to  him  his  freedom.  In  1798  he  become 
minister  of  the  interior,  in  which  office  he  distinguished 
himseU  1^  the  thoroughness  of  his  administration  in  aU 
dawrtmantsb  It  Is  to  him  that  Fraaes  owea  its  aystem  ei 
inland  navigation.  From  1804  to  1806  he  was  president 
of  the  senate,  and  in  that  capacity  the  duty  devolved  npon 
him  of  eoliciting  Napolem  to  assume  the  title  of  emperor. 
In  1806  he  received  tite  dignity  of  count.  Retiring  from 
public  life  In  1814,  he  occupied  himaelf  chiefly  in  the  study 
of  agncniture,  until  his  death,  10th  January  162&  Fran- 
Qoii  de  Neufchfttean  had  very  multifarious  accomplishments, 
and  interested  himself  in  a  great  variety  of  sntgeeta,  but 
his  fame  reata  chiefly  on  what  ha  did  aa  •  atataaman  fte  the 
enconragemeni  and  development  <tf  the  industries  of  Flanea, 
His  maturar  poetical  productions  did  not  fulfil  the  promise 
of  these  of  hia  early  years,  for  though  some  of  his  venes 
have  a  superficial  elegance^  hia  poetry  generally  leeks  fotue 
and  originality.  He  had  eonsidentble  qualiBcatinns  as  a 
gTummariau  and  critic,  as  u  witnessed  by  his  editions  of 
the  Provincialu  and  Fensiei  ot  Pascal,  Paris,  1822  and 
1836,  and  Gti  £ttu,  Paris,  1820.  His  principal  poeUcal 
works  are  iWwM  Oiuena,  1765  ;  Oda  ntr  U»  FarUmadt^ 
mi;  iirMiwtMa-CoitfitJrorwu.  1761;  La  Yo^MW; 
FaMet  «t  Contet,  1614;  and  La  Tropa,  on  let  Figwrm  tt$ 
MoU,  1817,  He  ia  also  the  •othor  of  •  large  number  (4 
works  on  agricnlturs. 

8m  H.  Bonaaliflr,  Jfitiutirtt  fur  /hmfoi*  de  Na^MUa*.  Tuit, 
1829;  and  J.  {.amoaraaz,  NeUee  Autorifiu  tt  liUtrairt  turlavUd 
la  terita^U  Fran^  dt  SmiftkiUa*,  Paris,  I84S. 

FBANCONTA,  in  German  Vraszxs,  a  name  of  fttj 
different  application  in  different  historical  periods  It  pro. 
|)erly  signifies  the  land  of  Uie  Fraaka,  and  is  eoaseqnentfy 
ideimoal  ia  ori^nal  meaning  with  Uie  word  "Enam  or 
France.  In  the  b^jnning  ol  the  4th  osntary  the  Frank"- 
ish  territory  stretched  frton  the  Loire  eastward  to  Uie 
basin  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Main ;  but  it  was  shortly  after- 
wards broken  up  into  two  divisiou — Austrosts,  Francia 
Orieatalit,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Fmnka,  and  Neostrio, 
Francia  Occidentalie,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Fnuiks. 
As  time  went  ou  both  kingdoms  extended  their  boundaries ; 
and  when  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  845  settled  the  clums  of 
the  grandaonsof  CharieatheOteat,  there  was  a  kingdom  of 
Western  Fiance  with  Latin  tendMide^  and  a  kbgdom  of 
Eastem  France  with  Tsntonlo  tendendea,  each  posseising  a 
central  district  or  duchy  of  its  own  name.  These  districts 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  district  of  JUth»> 
ringia  or  Lorrainei  'Hie  weatem  was  soon  after  lost  sight 
of ;  but  the  eastern  continued  for  a  longpwiod  to  be  con* 
sidered  the  very  core  and  kernel  of  the  Oerman  kingdom, 
and  a  theory  became  prevalent  that  it  waa  the  original  seat 
of  the  Franks  In  Gennany.  Under  the  Suoa  aad 
Fiaoeouian  emperon  ft  was  lubdivided  into  OatJ^ao* 
ken,  Frsauna  Orieutali%  or  Eastern  Franeonia  par  es- 
cetUnce,  and  Bhein-Frauken,  f^ncia  Bhenensis,  or  Rhea^ 
ish  Fianoonia.  The 'former,  which  was  also  distinguished 
as  Saal-Frunken,  stretched  from  the  Fichtclgebiige  and 
the  Rhone  to  Uie  Danube,  and  from  the  Upper  Pala^ 
tinate  to  the  Speoart  and  tha  lands  of  the  Heckar ;  while 
the  latter  was  Uie  country  between  the  Speasait  and 
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th*  BliiiM^  and  ineladsd  tbe,  pntent  district  ot  Frankfort-oii- 
tlw>MuB.  Ilongh  the  nunie  frequently  oceats  in  onr  hi*- 
toriM,  then  wu  probably  no  proper  "dncby"  vl  Fnuioonia, 
1b  th>  HUM  MBM  at  kut  ai  then  wm  •  dne^  of  Saxony 
or  a  duhy  of  Bavaria.  Conmd  X.  and  Conrad  XL,  for  cz- 
ampla,  do  not  style  tbomselTes  dnicee  "of"  Fnuteonta  bat 
dukes  "in"  Fnneonin.  Bjtb  Eastern  Fnnconia  and 
Rhenish  Franetmia  vere  broken  up  into  a  number  of  die- 
tinet  tenitorios — conntehipe,  lordships,  Jtc.  'When  Maxi- 
milian divided  Germany  into  circles  in  1501,  he  gave  the 
name  of  Francon^  to  the  circle  which  included  the  bishopries 
of  WOnbo^,  Bamberg,  and  Eiehstldt,  the  district  of  Her- 
gmthaim  beloofing  to  the  grand  master  of  the  Tectonic 
Oider^die  taccitoir  of  the  abbey  of  SdiOnthal,  the  prin- 
eifMlities  of  Bairanth  and  Annbadi,  the  eonotships  of 
Hennaberg  and  Sehwarzeuberg,  the  territories  of  the  curia 
of  Franooaiac  ooants,  the  imperial  towns  of  Nuremberg, 
RotUenbnrg,  Schweiufurt,  Weisaenbnrg,  and  Windsheinx. 
Ahogether  the  circle  comprised  fi9  territories  and  had  an 
aroa  of  about  10,130  eqnare  miles,  end  in  1793  its  popn- 
fation  amounted  to  1*647,000.  The  name  of  Franconia 
esaaed  to  be  offleiaUy  used  after  the  dissolntioa  of  the 
Qermin  empire  in  1806 ;  but  in  18S7  King  Lonla  L  of 
BiTarb^gave  the  names  of  Upper,  Uiddle,  and  Lower 
Franconia  to  what  had  preriousty  been  known  as  the  circles 
of  th«  Upper  Mun,  the  Resat,  and  the  Lower  Main.  Upper 
Franconia  forms  the  north-east  portion  of  BaTaria,  and  is 
partly  oontemUnous  with  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  Boxouy, 
and  Frnsut,  Its  OKHtatains  are  the  Fidttelgebirgt^  the 
Frankenwald,  the  Bifhmerwald,  and  the  Stdgerwald;  and 
the  ll«n(  the  Naab,  the  Saale,  an^  the  Eger  take  their 
rise  within  ila  territory.  The  neat  of  the  administration  is 
at  Biireuth,  and  the  court  of  appeal  at  Bamber^g.  Lower 
Fmnconia  lies  to  the  west,  and  forms  the  north-west  prorince 
of  the  kingdom,— -conterminous  with  Fmssia,  Weimar, 
MeiniDgen,  Wilrtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesia  Its  riTeii  are 
the  Unio,  the  Saale,  the  It^  and  tlie  Boonaeh,  Tha  prin- 
cipal town  is  WOnbni^,  Middle  Fnndonia  Usa  to  the 
■oath  €t  the  other  two,  contcnninona  wUh  the  Upper 
Pidadqat^  Swalua,  and  WOrtember^  It  is  watered  by  the 
Reguiti  and  tho  AltmOhL  Tlie  principal  town  is  Knremr 
berg;  the  seat  of  the  adnuDistration  is  at  Ausbach,  and  the 
court  of- appeal  at  Eiehstldt 

FRANEEER,  a  town  of  Holland,  prorinoe  of  Friesland, 
b  sitdated  10  miles  W.  of  Leenwarden,  on  the  canal 
between  that  town  and  Hsarlinenu-'  The  nnlTersity 
fonndad  here  ia.lSSS  Iran  abolished  by  Ni^deon  I,  and 
It*  endowments  ware'  diverted  in  1815  to  tlis  snpport  of 
an  atheueom,  and  later  ot  a  gynuaaiani,'with  which  a 
physiological  caMaet  and  a  botanical  garden  are  connected 
Fianeker  also  possesses  a  very  fine  obaerratory.  The  uni- 
msity  buildings  are  occupied  by  an  asylum  for  insane. 
The  chief  industries  of  the  town  ace  silk-wearing  woollen 
qMttniug,  and  shipbuitding.    Population  in  1876,  6643. 

F&iUf££NBERQ,  an  important  manufacturiog  town 
ot  Sanmy,  circle  of  Zwickin,  ik  sitnated  on  the  Zsdiopau, 
T  mUea  fi.R  of  ChemnHs.  The  principal  baildings  are  the 
inat  ohnrch,  restored  in  1874-5,  and  tLe  new  town-hoose. 
nankeoberg  has  extensive  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  mann- 
(aetnres,  andalso  dye-works  and  cigar  factories.  Its  educa- 
tional establishments  include  a  ci^  school,  a  real  school,  and 
a  technical  school  for  engineering,  in  connaxiou  with  which 
diete  is  a  chemical  laboratory.   Pupulatiunin  1875, 10,463. 

FBANKENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Qarmany,  principality 
of  Sehwartsburg^RodolsUdW  ia  situated  on.  the  Uttle 
^mpper,  36  mika  N.N.E.  of  Qotha.  It  consists  of  an  old 
and  a  new  towuj  the  latter  moetiy  rebuilt  since  a  very 
destraotire  fire  in  1S33,  and  hu  an  old  castle,  two 
diomhas,  a  aeminaiy  for  tcachen,-*  hoepital,  and  a  ttow 
towatoiiaa.  ~Ita  iadaatiUe  Indoda  the  Bianiihrtaie  of 


svgar,  dgara,  and  Inttons,  and  there  la  a -salt  mine  b  the 
Ticinity.    At  Frankeohaosen  a  battle  was  fought  I&th  Hsy 
1S3S,  in  whioh  the  peasant*  under  Tlumas  Mdnnc 
defeated  by  the  Saioo.  Bnmtwii)k»  and  Haasiaa  tnagt. 
PopuUdoB  m  1871^  47S0. 

FRANOKSTEIN,  a  town  in  the  Pnualui  pravtMe  of 
Silesia,  government  of  Braslan,  is  sitnated  3B  nflaa  &  by 
W.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  has  a  mnaaatery  tk  Ae 
charity  friars^  a  garrison,  and  an  old  costlh  The  prtneip^ 
mannfaetnrea  are  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goodi*  sMw 
hats,  ohemieal  snhataneBS,  and  salt  Popnlatitm  in  1875^- 
7493. 

FRANKENTHAL,  a  town  in  the  Bhanisk  ditlrict  tf 
Bavaria,  is  ritnated  oo  the  Isenad^  9  miles  N.IT.  of  ICann- 
heim,  and  is  connected  with  the  Uhine  by  a  canal  4  nuha 
in  length.  It  has  a  poorhonsa,  an  infirmary,  a  deaf  and 
dumb  institution,  an  asylum  fur  insane,  and  the  ruins  of  ea 
old  monastery.  Its  principal  indnstriea  are  the  mnafaotn* 
of  mat^uery,  bell-foonding,  and  brewing 

Fntnlclntlial  existed  Sb  a  vUlan  hi  the  8tb  cntoiy,  fant  it  ens 
its  pvipcrity  to  a  edoay  FlenSth  PMt(iUit  nftigMs  wIm  Midtd 
tlwra  in  16SZ.  After  Uiis  it  me  Tery  npdty,  ao  tlwt  ta  1B77  It 
becsDM  a  town.  The  Bpanlarda  made  m  unmcMmtal  sttetnnt  to 
captttn  it  in  16S1,  ud  ft  wh  Ukin  hj  them  in  199*.  In  lOt  ft 
WM  bnmeil  to  the  nonnd  bj  tlie  French,  uid  ft  delirered  itself  «p 
to  the  nme  power  m  irw.   PopnUtion  in  187S,  7007. 

FRAKKFORT,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  capital  of 
Franklin  county  and  of  the  State  of  Kentncky,  is  pictor 
esquely  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Kentncky  river,  oa 
a  simce  of  elevated  ground  bonnded  ^3J  a  bluff  150  fe^ 
high.  It  is  distant  39  miUs  W.N.W.  from  Lezingtaa, 
and  65  miles  E.  from  Loniaville,  by  tail  Tlw  river  is 
crossed  at  Fmakfort  by  two  t»i^|es,  and  that  portion  of 
the  town  lyins  on  the  sooth  sids  of  the  river  is  known 
as  South  Frankfort  The  principal  buildings  are  the  State 
house,  a  marble  building  with  a  handsome  pMtieo  sup- 
ported by  Ionic  column^  the  institution  for  imbecile 
children,  the  State  penitentiary,  the  eonn^  oonrt-hones^ 
and  the  pobUe  haU.  The  beautiful  cemetery  ooslains  the 
remains  of  Daidat  Booie,  the  pioneer  of  Kentne^,  who 
died  September  30,  1630.  Frankfort  has  distillenes  and 
fionr  and  cotton  mills,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  luebec 
The  river  ia  navigable  for  steamers  40  miles  above  the  city. 
Frankfort  was  laid  out  in  1787,  and  became  the  capital  of 
the  State  in  1793.  In  1863  it  was  occupied  for  a  short 
time  by  the  Confederatea  Tlie  population  in  1860  waa 
3703,  and  in  1870,  5396,  of  whom  3335  were  colourwd. 

FRAMKFORT-oir-XBB-lUiii,  in  German  Fkannm  ar 
FBAKKFUBra-AM-MAlK,  one  of  the  principal  dtiee  of  tb* 
Qerman  wnpire,  in  the  oiide  of  Wiesbaden,  in  the  Pnisrian 
proviq^  of  Hesse-Nassan,  and  till  1866  one  ot  the  four 
free  cities  of  Qermany.  It  liea  about  330  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sei,  in  50*  6'  43"  N.  lat  and  8*  41' »"  E.  loeg^ 
33  miles  E.  uf  Mains  and  16  miles  K.  of  Darmstadt  Tfia 
position  which  itoccnpiee  is  one  of  no  small  natural  beauty 
in  the  brood  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Main,  ita  northern 
horiion  being  framed  by  the  soft  oatlioes  the  Tunns 
range,  llieannotuidingconntiybridily  dad  with  oiduid 
and  foieat»  and  in  the  eeason  ^  spring  especially  pfaania 
a  prospect  of  indescribable  luxuriance.  In  earlier  timee 
the  city  with  ite  fortifications  had  the  form  of  an  irregular 
pentagon,  of  which  the  longest  side  was  defined  by  the  right 
bank  ot  the  river ;  but  now  that  the  fortifications  have  been 
demolished  aubtubs  have  apread  oat  widely  in  aU 
direetitma,  and  the  village  of  Saehsenhanaen  on  the  ^posita 
side  of  the  stream  has  extended  in  a  similar  fashion,  so  that 
the  whole  area  of  architectural  occopadon  measures  about 
2(  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  about  3  miles  from  N,  to  Sb 
Even  within  the  old  ei&oinctnre  great  transformatiiHia  have 
bem  effected,  and  mueh  of  the  quaint  domeatie  architactnra 
and  the  inbkata  Mtweik  ot  mnow  atnets  and  laaei  ^m. 
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'jJi^.whf  to  modern  improvements.  Only  one  aide,  fur 
of  ^ofBmouB  Judeagasse  or  Jews'  Street  ia  now 
Mn^uttg^  Ih'b  other  hAvicg  been  demolished  since  I8T0; 
Ini  llw  TUtor  ean  itill  ho  the  hou»  where  Ludwig  Biiroe 
vw  ban  In  1780,  ud  the  Ung^  and  unpretentlotu  pre- 
tiltm  of  Ifa  )48  wUdi  uw  S«  »»  ol  ths  BoUuKhild 
lua&j'.  Wbaiitte*holeoiwlirtr«iiuiu«FfbUitnetba3 


Plan  of  Frankfort-cn-the-Mniii. 
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been  palled  down  and  rebuilt,  as  it  must  be  ere  long,  there 
■will  still  be  many  less  celebrated  parts  of  tlio  olri  eit.y  of  no 
small  interest  aa  eloquent  relics  of  bygone  conditions  of  life. 
In  the  modern  quarters  Frankfort  will  compare  faTOurably^ 
both  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  streets  and  in  thu 
•rcbitactaral  chsraeter  of  indiTidnal  buildings,  with  all 
OMpt  a  rery  few  of  the  greatra  citiei  of  the  Coatinent ;  and 
wbamt  aTM/  year  thii  ia  hwwyning  more  cartainly  tnu. 
Among  the  more  spaeloag  atreata  are  the  SchSne  Auticht  or 
Beautiful  Prospect  along  the  Main,  the  Kaiser-StmssQ  or 
Emperor  Street,  and  the  ZeiL  The  business  of  the  city  is 
largely  concentrated  in  the  Zeil,  the  ItoBsmarkt  or  Horse 
Market,  the  Kaiser-StruH,  I^ti*cl«oa-Strasse,  and  their  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

TIio  principal  ecclesiastical  building  in  Frankfort  ia  tlio 
cathedral  of  St  Bartholomew's,  which  is  situated  not  far 
Aram  the  rirar  batwoan  tha  Domplati  on  tha  N.  and  tU. 
Waakxnarkt  on  tb*  &  The  data  of  its  first  foundation  is 
■olmeinljrlcwnm.  AdrarobealladSal'vator'awai  weetad 
OB.  tm  alto  hj  Iionia  tha  Qannan  at  Inat  ai  earty  aa  874 
JLAh^and  ha  enriched  it  with  considerable  donations,  and 
iMlillituil  a  chapter  of  twelve  priests  and  an  abbot.  Charles 
tba  Fat  not  only  confirmed  hia  father's  gifts  in  6&2,  but 
ha  added  a  nana  or  ninth  of  tho  produce  of  Frankfort, 
Trebor,  lagelheim,  Kreiznach,  and  other  royal  domains.  In 
the  12th  century  the  church  obtained  possession  of  the  skull 
of  8t  Bartholomew,  and  by  the  early  part  of  tho  13th  it 
Wyiaw  lo  bare  been  kaowa  aa  St  Bartholomew's  church. 
Tim  baflding  waa  hj  that  time  in  a  very  dilapidated  con- 
A  o6aaeyiantly  Popf  Qregory  IX.  ar«Ml  the 


faithful  of  the  diocese  of  Mainz  to  rnntribnto  tu  its  restora- 
tion. ^yhen  in  1315  the  church  waa  ap[>ropriatod  to  tho 
raligiotu  ceremonies  connected  with  the  coronation  of  the 
emperors,  it  was  fonnd  necessary  to  enlarge  ita  dimciutonB. 
The  eastern  portion,  consisting  of  the  choir  and  two  towera, 
was  palled  down  and  rebuilt  on  a  larger  acate  abont  1338, 
and  in  the  same  century  the  wings  of  the  traniepta  and 
the  imperial  election  chapel  were  added.  The  so-called 
Pfarrthurm  or  Parson's  Tower  waa  built  between  1414  and 
1512.  In  1855  the  interior  was  renovated;  but  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  August  1867  the  whole  buikding  was  laid 
in  rains  by  a  conflagntion.  In  1SC9F.  J.  Denziger,  chief 
architect  of  the  Ratisbon  for  Rogensburg)  cathedral  was 
entrusted  with  tha  work  of  restoration,  and  his  task  haa 
been  steadily  proaeented.  The  only  pcrtioas  of  iki  enter* 
prizo  uncompleted  in  1878  were  Uie  cluater  and  tbo 
grand  organ.  In  the  interior  are  still  to  be  aeeo  the 
high  altar  at  which  after  1662  the  imperial  conuiat'iont 
wore  celebrated,  the  tombstone  of  the  emperor  GOnther  sC 
Sebwarzbnrg,  who  died  in  Frankfort  in  1349,  and  tlie  tomb- 
stone of  Rudolph,  the  last  knight  of  Socluenhauaen,  who 
died  in  1371.  The  other  Catholic  churches  are  Leonhards- 
kircbe  and  Liebfraaenkirche,  and  the  Deutschhauskircbe 
in  Sacbsenhauien.  St  Leonhard's  ranks  second  to  the 
cathedral  in  point  of  antiqnity,  and  is  said  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  palaee  of  Charles  the  Ureat  It  poaaeasea  a 
stained  gloss  window  above  tha  high  altar,  with  a  Lord's 
Supper  by  Hans  Holbein.  Oar  Lady's  Church  waa  foa&ded 
in  1323  by  Schoffen  Waigel  of  Wambach,  was  made  col- 
legiate in  1326,  anfi  underwent  a  reetoration  in  the  second 
half  of  the  IStb  century.  St  Faul's  (Panlskirche),  the 
principal  church  of  Che  Erangelical  Lutherans,  was  bnilt 
between  1786  and  1633  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  of  tha 
Minorites,  and  is  mainly  interesting  ss  the  seat  of  tha 
national  parliament  of  1848-49.  The  church  of  St: 
Nicholas  (Nieolaikirehe)  dataa  from  the  13th  centuty,  and: 
has  a  fine  caat-iron  a^n  erected  in  184S,  From  1670  to 
1721,  and  again  from  1813  to  1841,  it  was  need  as  a  ws re- 
house. St  Catherine's  wu  bnOt  about  1678-1680  on  the 
site  of  an  older  building  famona  in  Frankfort  histoiy  as  the 
place  where  the  first  Proteatant  aermon  was  preached  in 
1523.  The  principal  aynagogue — there  are  three  altogether 
—is  a  Manro-Byzontine  atmcture  erected  between  1855  and 
1860  in  room  of  an  older  synagogue  of  the  15th  centuiy. 
Of  the  aecnlar  buildings  in  Frankfort  perhapa  the  most 
diaracteiiattc  is  the  Ratbhans  or  Romer,  which  by  a  strange 
coincidence  bears  a  name  snggestiTa  of,  though  not  dented 
from,  ila  principal  bistwieal  aasodatkma.  It  was  here^  in 
the  'Wablammer  or  daetion  room,  Out  the  electors  or  their 
plempotenUariea  deeded  the  choice  of  the  emperors,  and 
here,  in  the  Kaiaersaal  or  emperor's  hall,  the  coronation 
festival  was  held,  at  which  the  new  recipient  of  the  crown 
dined  with  the  electoia  after  having  shown  himself  from  tha 
balcony  to  the  people  assembled  in  the  Romerberg,  aa  tha 
open  place  in  front  of  the  bnilding  is  called.  The  building 
datea  from  the  1 5ti.  century,  and  occapiea  the  site  of  the 
Oolden  Swan  and  twf  private  honaea  which  from  time  im- 
memoriai  bad  bona  the  name  of  tha  BSmer.  Tb»  Eaiaaiaaal 
retained  its  antiqae  appeanuce  till  1843  ;  bnt  it  ia  noir 
ornamented  with  a  aeiiaa  of  modem  paintioga  1^  Tel^ 
Jung,  Ballenberger,  and  a  score  of  other  Qermau  artiste  re- 
presenting the  "  German  "  emperors  from  Charlemagne  to 
Francis  It,  in  all  fifty-two.  The  palaee  of  the  prince  of 
Thum  and  Tazia  ia  a  large  bnilding  in  the  old  French  style 
of  conaiderabls  historical  interest :  from  1806  to  1810  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  "prince-primate,"  or  head  of  the 
confederation  of  ttie  Rhine ;  after  the  battle  of  Laipsio  it 
waa  ooevj^ed  by  Franeia  L  of  Anstria;  and  frmn  1616  to 
1866  the  parliuneot  of  tb>  German  eonfedeiation  held  ita 
■aaaioiia  within  iti  valli.  Tha  EaGhanheim  Tower  ia  a  ^ 

IX.  —  89 
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tanwiae  ntio  o(  the  netmit  f«rtiAeatiou  ditfa^  ktm  the 
middU  of  the  14th  caataiy., 

Hardlj  any  fact  aboat  Frankfort  u  more  faniiliar  to  the 
reader  ck  Goethe  than  that  it  has  an  oLl  bridge  over  the 
Vftflv,  and  that  on  tiie  bridge  there  has  been  for  eentnries 
■n  iron  cnuifix  tormouatad  b^  a  somewhat  insignificaat 
fignra  of  ft  oook,  commemorating  according  to  tradition, 
the  onfortonate  fowl  which  first  eroned  this  bridge,  and 
thus  fell  ft'  prey  to  the  -  devil  who,  in  hope  of  a  nobler 
victim,  had  sold  his  amsUncs  to  tho  original  architect. 
The  first  distinct  mention  of  a  bridge  over  the  river  occars 
in  1222,  and  the  present  strncture  dates  from  the  14th 
ee&tntjr.  .  As  late  at  least  as  1475  the  central  span  was  not 
arched  over.  There  are  now  fonrteen  arches  in  all,  the 
total  length  of  the  bridge  being  869  feet.  The  cock  and 
eradfiz  are  mentioned  as  earljr  u  1405,  and  antiqnariea 
aawtt  that  H  probably  maAa  the  spot  where  crimiotls  in 
the  olden  time  were  flnng  into  the  river.  About  half  a 
nQe  below  the  old  bridge  a  new  bridge,  called  the  "  Unter- 
Uain  Briicke,'  was  conatmcted  by  P.  Scfamick,  between 
1672  and  1874;  and  about  midway  between  the  two  lies 
the  footbridge  or  "Steg,"  «rected  by  the  same  engineer  in 
186&-69,  and  the  first  example  of  its  kind  in  Qermoiiy. 
^e. "  Ober-Jdlun  "  or  Upper-Main  Bridge  was  o|>ened  to 
tnffic  in  the  spring  of  1878.  -Smral  other  bndges  for 
railway  purposes  ar«  projectsd. 

F«»  ci^  of  the  same  si£e  as  Frankfort  are  so  richly 
furnished  with  literary,  scientific  and  artistic  inBtitationa, 
or  possess  so  many  handsome  buildings  appropriated  to 
their  service.  The  town  theatre  was  built  between  1780  and 
]827.in  a  Dutch-French  style,  and  was  restored  in  1855 ; 
and  as  it  has  proved  too  small  for  the  wants  of  the  people, 
a  new  open  house  has  been  erected  fiear  the  fiockenheim 
gate,  after  the  plans  of  Professor  Lack  of  Berlin.  There  is 
ft  public  picture-gallery  in  the  Saalhof,  ctmtaining  works  by 
Haas  Holbein,  OrQnewald,  Vandycl^  Tenters,  Van  der 
User,  Hans  von  Calmbach,  Lucas  Cranach,  Msittn  Schon, 
&e.  The  nncleos  of  the  collection  is  of  very  ancient  date ; 
considerable  additions  were  made  in  1S03  at  the  seculariza- 
tion or  the  monasteriei;  in  1839  Ernst  Fr.  K.  Prehn's 
cabinet  of  more  than  850  small  oil-paintings  was  presented 
liy  fats  heirs,  and  220  that  bad  belonged  to  Johann  G.  Chr. 
Dawns  weia  added  in  185G,  in  terms  of  his  bequest  The 
Stidel  Art  Institute  ^t&del'sche  Knnst  lnatitut)  tekes  its 
name  fmn  Jobann  Friedrich  Stadelf  who  not  only  left  bis 
'  coDeetion  of  painting^  engravings,  and  other  property  to 
the  town,  bat  appropriated  a  million  marks  to  ^e  erection 
of  an  institnte  and  college.  Its  picture  gallery  and  cabinet 
of  engravings  are  both  eztnmely  rich  in  works  of  Gennau 
art :  the  latter  in  1874  had  0^300  ^tes.  Tn  the  town 
library,  which  is  kept  in  a  httilding  erected  between  1820 
and  1825,  there  are  upwards  of  100,000  volumes;  and 
among  its  rarer  treasures  are  a  Gutenberg  Kble  printed  at 
Mains  between  1450  and  1466,  another  on  parchment  dated 
1462,  the  Itutiivlioiut  Jvxtiniani,  Mainz,  1466,  the  Tkewr- 
Dank,  with  woodcuts  by  Hans  Scheufelein,  Abyssinian 
manuscripts  presented  by  the  African  traveller  Rtippel,  and 
autographs  of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Wallenstein,  Napoleon 
L«  Goethe,  Schiller,  The  Bethmann  Mnseum  owes  its 
cdrtirity  principslly  to  Danneckor's  Ariadne,  but  it  also 
poasesies  the  original  plaster  model  of  Thorwaldsen'a'  En- 
trance of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Babylon.  Among  the 
scientific  institutions  perhaps  the  chief  place  belongs  to  those 
named  after  J.  Chr.  Senckenberg,  the  physician.  Senckon- 
berg  himself  foanded  both  the  Btirger  or  citizens'  hospiul 
and  the  medical  institute,  with  an  anatomical  theatre,  botant- 
eal  garden,  and  library ;  aud  a  society  of  natural  science 

in  Us  honour  in  1817,  and  now  posaaiBsa  m  txtenafn  and 
tahnUa  muaam.   Laiga  ^xim  «m  qpMnd  for  the 


patients  of  the  dttzsna'  hoamtal  b  1801,  and  in  167S  new 
buildings  were  added.  A  physical  association  was  founded 
in  1824,  an  association  for  geography  andstatistice  in  1836, 
a  medical  association  in  1845,  Uie  assodation  for  histoiy 
and  archeology  in  1657,  and  the  free  German  institute  for  , 
science,  ui,  and  general  cnknre  in  1859.  An  Asociation 
for  the  cultivation  of  elasucnl  and  aapectal^  ot  Awak 
mnsic  (the  Ciieilien-Verdn)  was  inadtntod  hf  SdielUs  in 
1818,  and  a  similar  asaodatioo  (the  Riihl'sche  Veron)  by 
Biihl  in  1851 ;  and  there  are  several  other  musical  Qni(»% 
such  as  the  Pbilhannonische  Verein,  the  Liederkranz,  Ac. 
In  1858  a  zoological  garden  was  iqiened  by  a  joint  stock 
company  near  the  Bockenheim  Road ;  and  in  1873  it  was 
transfeired  to  a  new  site  on  the  Pfingfctweide^rJPentecost 
Meadow,  and  assigned  to  a  new  company.  Wbtn  in  1868 
the  dokfl  of  Nassau  offered  the  plants  of  his  wintCT  ^idai 
for  sale,  a  company,  the  Palm  Qaiden  Company,  was  formed 
at  Frankfort,  whidi  purchased  the  eoUeetion,  aud  satablished 
what  is  now  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  pleaMTft-graadi 
in  the  city. 

Besides  tho  Biirger  Hospital  alnady  mentioned,  f^ank* 
fort  has  several  large  institutions  for  the  sick  and  infirm: 
The  Holy  Ghost  Hospital,  originally  founded  in  1378  for 
invalid  pilgrims,  is  now  appropriated  to  the  aerrants  and 
apprentices  of  Frankfort  ciliseus.  Ita  eonvakseant  honitsl, 
opened  in  1868  at  the  .Makknr,  was  the  fint  estaUiri^ 
ment  oi  tbe  kind  in  Qermany.  It  maintaina  in  each  of 
tho  fourteen  quarters  of  the  town  a  physidA^  m  anigeoii^ 
and  an  apothecary  for  tbe  gratoitons  assistance  of  the^wor. 
The  new  asylum  for  the  insane,  with  room  for  200  pat  tents, 
xmt  erected  between  1859  and  1863,  partly  by  pnblio  snb- 
scrtption,  and  partly  by  a  donation  of  100,000  fiorins  fron 
Merr  von  Wiesenh&tteii,  For  its  deaf  and  dumbinstttDtioe 
the  town  is  indebted  to  Lading  Kosel,  who  in  18S7  started 
with  tluee  pupils ;  and  it  was  at  his  snggestien  that  the  bliad 
asylum  was  established  by  tbe  society  for  the  iortheitnee 
of  the  useful  arta.  The  Waisenhaus  or  orphan  asylon 
ereq^  in  1829  is  no  longer  employed  for  its  original  pat- 
poie,  as  it  has  since  16C0  been  thought  better  to  board  the 
orphan  children  with  families  in  the  neighboaring  villsgss 
of  Lich,  W&chtersbach,  &c.  It  is  suffident  to  mention  tbe 
Jewish  infirmary,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Rothschilds  ; 
the  new  Jewish  hospital,  erected  in  1874;  Dr  Ciriat^ 
ehiUrea's  hospital,  originated  in  1635  ;  aud  the  matemi^ 
hospital,  opened  inlS55.  Among  thenumeroos  associationa 
for  benevolent  purposes  ere  th«  Frauen- Verein  or  ladiei^ 
union,  founded  in  1813  for  the  assistance  of  sick  familiia 
and  women  in  childbed';  the  Jewish  ladiei'  union  for  the 
.education  of  orphan  girls;  the  association  originated  in 
1851  for  taking  charge  of  infants  during  the  .  working 
hours;  the  Pestalosxi  union  (1846)  for'the  education  «f 
neglected  children,  and  ita  anxiliaiy  the  Schuboth  institute 
for  Protestant  'boyi  (18C5) ;  the  prison  aisociatton,  datiBg 
from  186S ;  and  tbe  Martha  asylum,  dating  from  1866.  ' 

Frankfort  has  always  been  mudi  mote  of  a  commercial 
than  an  industrial  town,  and  at  present  it  mannfsctnret 
little  else  but  Frankfort  black,  waxcloth,  jewellery,  gold  and 
silver  thread,  tapestry,  and  such  like  articles.  Bockenheim, 
hoTever,asmaUtown  with  which  it  is  connected  by  ttnmwi^ 
lines,  is  a  flourishiDg  manufacturing  centre ;  and  tbe  Vttsk- 
fort  capitalists  are  connected  with  the  indttstrial  enterpriaeB 
of  Wiesbaden,  Hanan,  OlTenbadi,  in.  There  are  two  great 
fairs  held  in  the  town, — the  Ostermesee  or  spring  fair,  and 
the  Herbstmeese  or  autumn  fair.  The  former,  wliidi  was 
the  original  DDclens  of  all  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
dty,  b^na  on  tbe  second  Wednesdey  before  Eeeter;  and 
the  latter  on  tbe  aaoood  Wednesday  before  the  8th  of 
temhcc  *Thw  last  three  weeks,  and  the  last  dajraaTe  one. 
called  dia  JTHiffejlssCagr,  ia  distinguished  by  tbe  inflaxef 
inn  Ae  neigfaboaiing  couatiT^   Ihn  trade  ii^ 
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leather  u  of  great  and  growing  ImpoTtano^.  A  hotee  fur 
has  been  held  tnice  a  year  since  1863  ooder  the  patronage 
of  Uke  agricuhnral  society ;  and  the  wool  market  was  re- 
itittttated  in  1872  by  the  Qerman  Trade  Society.  Fnmk- 
foit  has  long  been  famous  as  on<>  of  the  princi^  banking 
centres  of  Europe;  and  throughout  tl.e  city  there  are 
upwards  of  220  banking  offices.  The  so-called  "  Frank- 
fort Bank"  «aa  fonndad  in  1851,  with  a  capital  of 
10,000,000  gulden.  The  exchange  oeeupiea  a  boildbg 
4^posite  th»  Paolskirciie,  ereeted  eiDca  1840  according 
to  the  plana  of  Staler  of  Berlin;  and  it  is  remarkable 
{or  the  la^  business  that  is  done  in  Qovemment  stock. 
In  ths  1 7th  century  the  town  was  the  seat  of  a  great  book- 
trade  ,  b>it  it  has  long  been  distanced  in  this  department 
by  Leipsic  The  FrankfurUr  Journal  was  founded  in 
'1615,  the  Potiieitung  in  1616,  the  Nme  Frantfurier 
ZeUuag  in  16fi9,  and  the  Fratik/wrUr  JPrette  in  1866.  The 
qoolugical  garden  company  publish  a  monthly  magazine 
ttevoted  to  the  po^ularizaticoi  of  natural  history;  and  the 
fian^keoberg  aoou^  have  iBsaadiVwtMetiettf  since  1854-5. 

There  are  four  railway  atationa  in  Frankfort :  by  the 
Weaer  ritetion  the  ti^veller  leaves  for  Kauheim  and  Caasel, 
for  Hombo^,  for  £ronberg,  and  the  north  generally;  from 
tha  Taoana  station  he  proceeds  along  the  right  bank  ot  the 
jriTer  to  Mainz;  from  the  Neckar  atation  he  leavea  for 
Darmstadt  and  the  south,  and  for  Maini  by  the  line  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  tirer;  and  from  the  Hanaa  station  he  pro- 
«eeda  eastwards.  In  Sachsenhausen  there  is  the  Offenbach- 
Hanan  station.  The  Neckar  railway  croasea  die  river  by  a 
Imdge  erected  in  1846-48,  whieh  ia  also  ased  by  the 
Offenbaeh  and  the  "Linksmainiach"  linea.  Sereral  other 
bridgsa  across  the  riVer  are  projected  in  connexion  with 
the  scheme  for  eentraliaing  the  railway  systems.  Com- 
mnnieatioB  within  the  town  is  fecilitated  by  tramways ; 
and  there  is  also  a  line  all  the  way  to  Bockenheim. 

Frankfort  his  been  the  birthplace  oF  not  a  few  of  the 
moat  celebrated  man  of  Qermaoy.  J.  Q.  Schlosser  the  his- 
torian. Feuerbach  the  philosopher,  Kirchner  the  ecbolar  and 
natnraltst,  Clement  Brentano,  Bettina  von  Amim,  and 
Lodwig  Borne,  are  all  in  the  list;  bnt  what  the  city  cod- 
nden  ita  highest  literary  distioctton  ia  the  fact  that  Johatm 
Wd^^  Goethe  was  bom  in  1749  at  23  Hiraehp 
^beo.  In  1863  the  honae  wsa  purchased  for  66,000 
florins  by  the  Free  German  "Hochstift "  '{ot  Qrand  Asso- 
ciation/ for  the  soLBucea,  arta,  and  general  culture,  and 
thai  made  for  ever  the  common  pro[ierty  of  the  Oerman 
people^  The  society  consists  of  members  in  all  parts  of  the 
Torld,  associated  by  admiration  of  the  poet.  Under  the 
<Unetioa  of  Otto  Volga  the  honse  has  been  as  much  as 
poanble  put  into  the  state  in  which  it  waa  in  Qoethe'a  yontb ; 
snd  at  tte  aama  time  the  rooms  are  tuned  into  so  many 
little  mnaenma  of  Qoatha  Uteratars  and  art  On  the  liij^ 
gnutda  to  dwaondi  of  the  river  there  Is  a  apot,  now  known 
■*  the  Gotha  Bohe,  or  Goedte^a  Beet,  where  the  poet  is 
aaid  to  have  admired  the  praspeet  <rf  his  native  town,  end 
lAum  a  tasteful  wooden  tower  in  the  Swiss  ehilet  style 
was  built  in  1877  by  the  YerschSnemngs-TNein,  or  associa- 
tion for  the  beaatifying  of  the  city.  The  Goethe  statne 
was  erected  in  1644  in  what  is  now  the  Goethe  Plats  to  the 
north  of  the  Boeamarkt;  it  was  designed  bv  Schwanthaler, 
•od  east  in  the  wopX  fonndry  at  HunidL 

Of  memorial  nunnmanta  the  largest  and  moat  elaborate 
in  Fiaokfort  is  that  erected  m  1858  in  honour  of  the  eady 
Q«man  printera.  It  waa  modalled  by  Ed.  von  der  liiasits 
•xA  executed  by  Herr  Ton  Knris.  nie  statnee  of  Gntenbe^, 
Fnat,  and  SehSffer  form  a  gronp  on  the  top;  an  orna- 
mented fries*  presents  medallions  of  a  number  of  famous 
printeta ;  below  these  are  figurea  representing,  the  towns  of* 
Mains,  Straatmrg,  Tenice,  and  Frankfort;  and  on  the 
«oiMB  of  the  p^aetal  are  aUegQrical.stataaa  U  theology. 


poetry,  aeienee,  and  indostiT.   The  Schiller  statne,  eredad 

in  1863,  is  the  work  of  a  Frankfort  artist,  Dielmann.  A 
monument  in  the  Bockenheim  Anlage,  ^ted  1837,  |«e- 
serves  the  memory  of  Guiollet,  the  burgomaster,  to  whom 
the  town  IB  mainly  indebted  for  the  beautiful  promenadea 
which  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  fortification ;  and  similar 
monuments  have  been  reared  to  Sendenberg  (1863),  Beth- 
mauD,  and  Wiesenhiltten.  A  statue  of  Charlemagne  adoma 
the  old  Main  bridge. 

The  new  cemetery  (opened  in  1B38)  oonluna  the  gcavea 
of  Arthur  Schcmenhaaer  and  Fenhrbuh,  of  Baattvant  the 
biographer  of  Baphael,  Ballenberger  the  ar&t,  Heasemer 
the  architect,  SommeTring  the  naturalist,  Dr  Bohmer, 
end  Stadel.  The'  Bethmann  vault  attracts  attention  by 
three  bos-reliefs  from  the  chisel  of  Thorwaldsen;  end  the 
Beichenbach  mausoleum  is  a  vast  pUe  designed  by  Heesemer 
at  the  command  of  William  II.  of  Hesse,  end  adbmed 
with.acnlptnres  by  Zvergar  and  Von  der  Lausitz.  In  the 
Jewish  section,  which  is  walled  off  from  the  rest  irf  the 
bnryiiqpfiroand,  the  most  remarkablf  tomba  are  thoae  of 
the  Botbichild  f  ami]^. 

The  pieaent  tnnuicipal  conatitatins  of  the  town  datea 
fmn  1867,  and  conforms  to  the  Prussian  system.  Tha 
electors  choose  64  representatives  for  a  term  of  6  yeara ; 
and  every  two  yean  a  third  of  the  number  retire,  but  are 
eligible  for  re-election.  The  54  representatives  elect  twelve 
town  councillors,  six  of  whom  receive  a  salary  and  serve 
for  12  years,  while  the  rest  receive  no  salary  and  serve  for 
6  year*.  The  chief  burgomaster  is  nominsted  by  the  king 
for  12  yean,  and  the  aecond  burgomaster  must  receive  the. 
kin^B  reoogiution.  Since  1873  tiie  town  has  been  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Vogelsberg  and  the  Spessart  by  the 
Frankfurter  Qnellwaaserieitniig  Geaellscheft  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  milHoD  cubio  feat  per  day,  the  natural  pressure 
being  snfRcient  to  carry  the  water  to  the  highest  stories. 
The  population  of  Frankfort  has  continued  almost  steadily 
to  increase  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  yeariy 
percentage  varying  from  0*1  in  1843  to  8-9  in  1872.  In 
1817  the  civil  population  waa  41,458 ;  in  1840,  55,369 ; 
in  1849,  58,699;  in  1866,  63,495;  and  in  1864,  77,372. 
The  events  of  1866  led  to  a  decline,  and  in  1867  the 
number  was  only  75,918.  By  1871  it  had  agun  risen  to 
89,265;  in  1872  it  waa  97.230;  in  1873,  102,680;  and 
in  1875,  103,136.  Including  the  Bubarban  vUlqiei  (Bom< 
heim  10,085,  Bockenheim  13,043,  Oberrad  4609,  and 
Kodelheim  3903),  the  total  is  134,776. 

^iriOry.— Thoagb  tbs  Bemans  cerbdnly  bad  Mttlements  In  the 
rallay  of  the  Uftin,  u  iX  IfottiKtiin  (WiMbadea)  ud  Hotus  Yicns 
(Haddunheim),  tbeis  U  no  proof  tliat  tb«  >ito  of  Frankfort  waa 
uenuftDCDtly  oocnpiad  befora  tlia  aniTal  of  th«  Fruika,  from  whom 
It  deiirei  iti  nam*.  Ptthei  Vachi  of  Haini,  ttadecd,  aaMrtsd  In 
the  end  of  tlie  IS^  century  that  he  had  epignpbie  flridenco  for 
the  statement  tjiat  Frankfort  was  founded  bj  the  Roman*  in  the 
Sd  centnry  of  the  Chrictian  era,  and  that  by  the  3d  centiuy  It  bad 
become  «  great  fortified  citv;  but  nofortunately  none  of  the  Inicrip- 
tiona  to  wnieh  he  refurcd  have  ever  been  ihown  to  eziat  Popvlaf 
tradition  oonnecti  the  origin  of  the  town  vith  the  histoiy  of  CnaHe- 
magne,  aaaarting  that  the  nai^a  Frankfort  is  dne  to  toe  fact  that 
onoe,  when  he  wu  ntrsatiag  ttom  the  8ax<nu^  haand  hU  franldah 
armj  were  safely  conducted  asm  the  river  a  doe,  sad  that 
Saohsenhaoaen  waa  so  eallod  bscuue  ho  stttled  there  a  eokmyof 
the  Saxon*  whom  he  had  ntbdned.  The  fiiat  trrdy  biBtorieal  BOtfoe 
of  the  town  occnn  in  763,  when  Eginhard,  Charlemegne'a  hfa- 
fETspher,  telli  n*  that  he  spent  the  winter  in  the  vQla  Frankonorurd. 
Kext  year  there  i*  mention  mora  than  onoe  of  a  lojal  palace  thm, 
and  tho  early  importance  of  the  place  i*  indicated  the  fact  that 
it  waa  choeen  as  the  (eat  of  an  eccleaiaitiea]  council,  which  was 
attended  not  only  by  German  but  by  French  and  Italian  biihm 
a*  weU  ai  by  two  papal  legate.  The  name  Frankfort  ia  «^^^™ 
in  sevenl  official  docnntento  of  Charlemagne**  reign ;  •"■,7"™^ 
notice*  that  oeenr  ia  tho  early  chmuclea  and  charters  it  woaid  f  I^"' 
that  the  place  was  the  most  populoas  at  leattof  the  nnmeroua  vuu«n 
of  the  lUn  district  Onnaa  the  Cariovlngian  period  it  wssus 
seat  of  no  fewer  -than  16  Impoul  eonneils  oreoUenka.  Hia  tewa 
wasgi^baUjratflistMttgaBnisIaadfaltheriTK  Itwaseriihi' 
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iSiy  goTwati  hj  •  npH  Men  or  ader.  iomiuietu.  and  iawa  «rm 
to  ths  doM  of  tb«  empire  it  renuined  a  pimtjr  IniMrial  «r  lojtil  ■ 
toim.  It  gnulnllT  kcqnind  rftrioiu  [HtTibgu,  and  the  cloM  of 
tin  14th  eentqrj  the  oalj  muk  of  dq>end«Bce  wu  the  [iayiDeiit  of 
»  7MTI7  tax  Louia  the  none  dwelt  even  more  fnn  ventl^  ^  Fiank- 
fort  than  hia  lather  hod  done,  and  about  638  he  bult  hinualf  a  new 

KUoa,  the  badaof  the  lAtar  Saalhof.  In  832  and  833  tnfo  gnat. 
)U  won  bold  in  the  pataoo,  and  at  the  former  there  wen  preaen  t 
depttUa*  from  the  eaatem  Slara,  the  Avara,  and  the  HonnaDi. 
TIm  pluft  oonttnoed  to  be  a  faroimta  teaidence  with  Lonia  the 
Oenaan,  and  ha  died  thon  in  87S.  By  the  raitof  theCvlovingian 
Uiigi'  ft  wa*  lea*  ftaqnentlj  rial  tad,  and  tUi  neglect  wm  natonllr 
greatar  daring  the  period  ol  the  Saxon  and  Salio  emperon  from  908 
to  1197.  Divta,  Itowerer,  were  held  in  the  town  in  061, 1016, 1069, 
and  1109,  and  conncila  u  1000  and  1009.  From  a  privily  of 
Henry  IV,  in  1074,  granting  the  city  of  Womu  freedom  from  tax 
in  ttieir  trade  with  Mveral  royal  dtiea,  it  a^peara  that  Frankfort 
waa  eren  then  a  place  of  aome  eommercial  importance.  In  1217 
we  find  mention  made  of  an  imperial  mint  and  a  com  market  in  the 
town. '  About  1227  it  wm  alreaily  in  poaaearion  of  a  yxarly  fair. 
Between  IIM  and  the  beginniiij  m  tiM  mtarncnom  it  mw  21  diata^ 
and  ttiat  of  1143  i^n  £•  ts  Olb  Ood^  and  OUballina  partUn. 
Hoft'wcr.thaatOnawehni«baawai«  cractad  In  At  60  yean  from 
1230  to  1270.  It  WM  abont  the  mm  period,  probably  in  1240, 
that  the  Jew:a  Ant  itttled  in  the  town.'  In  the  contect  which  Lonia 
ne  Bavarian  maintained  with  the  papal  throne  Frankfort  aided 
with  the  emperor,  and  it  wu  conaaqnmtly  placed  noder  an  inter- 
diet  for  20  Toan  from  ^829  to  1849.  On  Lonia'a  death  it  refused 
to  accept  the  papal  conditlona  of  pardon,  and  onlr  yielded  to 
Chaitea  IV.';  the  papal  elect,  when  Ollnther  of  Schwanbure  thought 
It  mora  pnident  to  abdicate  in  hia  faronr.  Charles  granted  the  aty 
A  fun  amnesty,  and  confirmed  its  liberties  and  piiTilecca.  Br  tlw 
fiunoOB  ball  tiT  1S6«,  called  by  way  of  diitinotin  th«  Qoldan  Boll, 
or,  after  the  emperor,  Biilla  Carolim,  FianUbrt  ia'deeUrsd  lha 
seat  of- the  Imperial  elections  (Vahlstadt  Beiehes),  and  it  atUl  pre< 
■erres  an  official  contemporaneona  comr  of  the  original  document  u 
the  most  predona  of  the  dght  imiMn^  bulla  in  its  possesion.  In 
tba  17th  and  18th  eentariea,  saya  Kriagk,  the'  bull  wu  regarded  u 
tiiajnast  notable  sight  of  the  dty,  andwM  only  exhilHtedtopeiwna 
of  hnh  rank.  From  the  date  of  the  ball  to  the  dose  of  the  empire, 
Frankfort  retained  the  position  of  "  Wshlatadt,"  and  only  fire  of  the 
two^d-twen^  monarehs  who  raled  daring  that  period  wen  elected 
daa«han.  In  1888-89  Ftankt«rta«iatsd  the  Sostk-Oannao  towns 
fat  thiir  waa  irith  tba  priaoaa  and  nobler'  and  In  a  aoMeqnent 
hattla  with  Om  troops  of  fha  Palatinate,  the  town  banner  wu  Ios( 
aqd  cairlsd  to  KnnbeiK  when  it  Wm  long  preserved  u  a  trophy. 
On  peace  Wag  conduded  in  1891,  the  town  had  to  paylS,6fl2 
florins,  and  this  brongkt  It  into  great  financial  difBedtiM  In  the 
conns  of  the  next  60  yurs  debt  wu  contraeted  to  the  amonnt  of 
13«,772  florins.  The  diat  at  Worms  in  1495  choae  Frankfort  u 
the  scat  of  the  newly  institated  Imperial  Oiamber,  or  "JUidf- 
XammirfirldU,''  for  the  settlement  of  discussions  between  the  dif- 
isrsnt  statea  of  the  empire :  and  it  wu  not  till  1627  that  the  chamber 
WMremovadtoSfiiM  the  Rsf ormation  Frankfort  heartily  kiined 
the  Froteatant  party,  tad  in  eoMsqnence  It  wu  hardly  tiwwd  botk 
by  the  emparor  Curies  T.  and  to  the  archUahop  jcidu.  It  rs* 
(used  to  snbaeriba  the  Aagsbnig  Raceaa,  bnt  at  the  same  ttma  It  wis 
^tiU  1684  that  it  wu  prevailed  to  join  the  Smalkaldie  League.  On 
the  failore  of  thia  eonfeaeration  it  opened  its  gates  of  its  own  accord 
to  tl^e  imperial  fencrsl  Bhren  on  39th  Doe^  1646,  aldiongh  he  had 
passsd  Ij  the  mty,  which  ho  considered  too  strong  for  the  foreea 
nnder  hia  eonunand.  The  emperor  wu  meidAil  enongh  to  leave  it 
in  peasssslon  of  its  prirjliges,  bnt  he  inflicted  a  fine  of  80,000  pdd 
gulden,  and  the  dtisena  had  to  endun  till  Oct  1647  the  presence 
orCntra  scoots  10^000  soWera.  ladsrsoaltad  in  BmstileDoa  which 
Mt  only  lasssned  ths  popolatioa  bat  threatened  to  gin  the  death- 
blow to  the  great  aaaul  fdrs :  and  at  fha  alosa  «f  the  war  It  «u 
fonnd  that  it  had  cost  the  dty  no  len  tlisn  228,931  golden.  '  In 
1622  Frankfort  wu  invested  for  three  wedcs  by  Hanrice  of  Saxony, 
who  WM  still  in  snna  against  the  emperor,  bttt  it  oontinuad  to  hold 
oat  till  paaes  wu  condnded .  between  the  prbictpal  combatants. 
BetwMU  1612  and  1614  ooonrred  the  great  Fettmilch  inrametion, 
perhaps  the  most  remsrkable  episode  in  the  internal  history  of  Prank- 
fort  The  magistracy  had  been  acqniringmon  and  more  tbechuac- 
tarof  an  oliganhy;  all  power  wu  practically  in  the  hande  of  a  few 
otoody-isUted  fiunOlea :  and  tba  mvast  McnUtiao  and  malvarastioi) 
took  plaea  wlthont  hindranea.  The  ordinary  dtizMU  w4re  roosed  to 
aaoait  tboir  ri^ti^  aaj  tboy  toond  Isadara  n  Fattanlleb,  Oemgroaa, 
and  Sehom,  who  carried  the  oontost  to  dsngenns  exeesses,  bnt 
lacked  abiliiy  to  bring  it  to  a  snooessfn]  issne.  An  tmperisl  eammis< 
donwuultimatdy  appointed,  and  the  thru  niudpal-cnlpriu  and 
several  of  their  assoe&tes  wen  eiecntsd  in  1«16,  with  the  barbarona 
devices  of  the  timea.  It  wu  not  till  1801  that  the  last  qaonldering 
hud  of  the  Fettmilch  compaaydrappedaanolicod  fTbm  that  old  tower 
which,  from  its  poaidon  near  the  bridge,  is  known  u  the  Brttcksn' 
Innrra.  In  the  words  d  Dr  Kriegk,  who  us  fnmishod  a  detailed  his- 
tory e(  the  wbda  period,  the  innunetion  con^ttetdy  daito(7«d'tb« 


political  power  of  the  goIMi;  gave  mw  atnuglb  to  the  nptaBaeyy 

the  patriciate,  and  brwight  no  farther  advantage  to  the  rut  of  Iht 
dtiuns  than  a  few  improvementa  in  the  organiiation  and  adBfat^ 
tration  of  the  magistracy.  The  Jew^  wlio  hod  boen  attacked  by 
the  popnlar  part^,  wen  solemnly  reinstated  by  imperial  commiBd 
in  sll  their  pnnpns  privileges,  and  received  full  compenoatieB  fe> 
their  louu.  During  the  Thirty  Ycar^  War  Ftanktort  did  not 
escape.  In  1631  Qnttavna  Adolphoa  garrisoned  it  with  MO  mm, 
who  leiq^ned  tn  posaeosion  till  tney  wen  expelled  tou  vcanlilit 
by  the  imperial  gennal  Lamboy.  In  1792  the  dtiicDa  sad  tony 
3,000.000  gnUan  to  tba  TicBch  nieinl  C^utiMi  and  in  17H  KhW 
bombardaatha town. and exactM 8,000,000 franca.  A* indeptnd- 
ence  of  Frankfort  wu  brought  to  an  end  in  1806,  on  the  fomiatian 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Khine;  and  in  ISIO  it  wu  .made  tbr 
capital  of  a  grandtduchy  of  Frankfort,  which  had  an  ana  e(  ISU 
sqoan  miles,  with  SOi^lOO  inhabitants,  and  wu  divided  into  tU 
four  districts  of  Frankfort,  Aschoifeobnrg,  Fnlda,  and  Bsun. 
On  the  raconsHtntion  ol  Germonj^  In  1816  it  again  became  a  free 
city,  and  In  the  following  year  it  wu  declorrd  the  seat  d  th* 
German  Confederation.  In  April  1888  occurred  whtt  is  known  ■ 
the  Frankfort  Biot  (Fnnkfnrter  Attentat),  in  which  a  nonbcr 
of  Oerroan  atadenti^  asnilad  hf  the  peasants  of  the  vldnitli 
atl«mpted  to  break  np  the  diet  The  dty  jdncd  the  Oiraaa 
Zollverein  in  1886.  Daring  the  revolntionav  period  of  1848  tbe 
people  of  Frankfort  took  a  chief  part  in  political  movements,  and 
the  streets  of  the  town  wen  more  than  once  the  scene  confKct 
In  the  war  of  IS66  they  wen  on  the  Anstrian  side.  On  the  ISlh 
of  July  the  Prussian  troona,  under  General  Vogel  von  Falhca. 
stein,  entered  the  town,  and  on  the  8th  of  October  it  wu  formally 
Idoorporated  with.the  Prussian  state.  A  fine  of  6,000,000  Horiw 
WM  exacted.  In  1871  the  treaty  which  conduded  the  Fthmo- 
Oennan  war  wu  signed  in  the  Swan  Hotel  by  Prince  Bismarck  and 
Jules  Favre,  and  itia  consMjaently  known  u  the  Frankfort  Pescs. 

Bm  BOhner,  Prtimdabacll  4tr  BldmltM  J^l/wrt.  tSU,  Klrahew.  €*■ 
fi-Mdif^rU,  IBIS  I  rUlmu  MtMrtfM  M  taffrtfhl^  d*  Frmmtfari,  PnatfM, 

en  JTata;  UtMl  \  Knc,  BMoritA^tpor.  B—krtOtmt  Ankt^  IM  i 
UMi^.aMtthtchiVlbinlM.  IHI,  and  Jtir  MtUUk  f^l/mnt.  1*11. 
Buwon,  OmHcW  BM«*rr«aiy  *r  SUdI  FtmUgrt.  ISd.  and  K*Utr^»m  n 
Fnaitfm^,Vm\  XtlailU  OMMeU«•M/yw^lMhSTI;  Ankit  Jhr  Wrmi/mit 
anMdiU  wtd  Xwul,  U»-IIT4i  SHkker,  ITtmtn  INtMckH  m  FfmlfrU 
im-TSi  tbe  MUOMim^  d  tha  Sedttj  In  Fraakfert  for  HMorr  and  Anba»- 
loKti  IU'mtMB'tnkrw4mrkFrwiJtJW  a,ie.tmtUmtit»t9t»iiiottU).  la 
im  Fr.  W.  DelkMkanp  foblMad  a  »«sat»el  MMidm-  ftmn  m  frmg/m 
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FRAKKFORT-ON-THEODEB,  in  GennaD  /W/wf- 
ai^der-Oder,  a  town  of  QermBny  at  tfao  head  of  t  govent- 
meat  in  the  Fftuuian  province  of  Brandanbni;^  abont  M 
miles  in  an  eatterly  directum  from  Beriin.  The  town  pro- 
per, which  bos  far  outgrown  the  limits  of  ila  ancialt  wilh^ 
lies  on  the  left  of  the  river,  bnt  it  is  connected  hj  a  wooden 
bridge  900  feet  long  with  the  sabnib  of  Dsnun.  Antooc 
the  more  important  boildingi  an  the  Protcat|iit  dmck  M 
St  HarT*!  (the  OberUtehe),  •  hnndKHne  bridt  edifice,  nf 
the  ISth  centniy,  the  Boman  Cathtdic  dintdi,  the  Jawith 
iTnagogae,  the  Rathhane,  dating  from  1607,  and  bniiiof 
on  its  •ottthom  gable  tba  ugn  <rf  tba  HaniBBtie  Letfii^  tba 
cit7  mfinnafy,  w«e  hoapitala,  an  tnphan  a^lom,  a  woifc> 
house,  a  theatre^  the  Frederick  gymnaamn,  and  the  pro> 
viocid  indnstrisl  scboAl  The  nnivaraitjr  of  Frankfort, 
which  was  founded  in  1606  bjr  the  elector  of  Bnuidenbnrg, 
Joachim  I.,  was  removed  to  Bretlan  in  1811,  and  the 
nnirem^  buildings  are  now  occupied  bj  the  Beabdnla. 
As  the  dief  town  of  a  ptorineak  Fkankfoii  b  tbe  aoat  of  a 
couit  of  appeal,  a  geneial  oomnisuoo,  and  a  number  ti 
administrative  boards.  lis  iodnstiy  is  mainlj  dented  to 
tbe  manufacture  of  iron-wares,  pottery,  peper,  silk  and 
woollen  goods,  bone-dost,  chocolate,  and  Hqaenra.  Being 
situated  on  the  high  road  from  Berlin  to  Silesia,  conmand- 
ing  an  extensive  system  of  water  communication  by  meant 
of  tbe  Oder  and  iu  canals  to  the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe,  and 
in  modem  times  having  become  an  important  TiQway 
junction,  it  maintains  no  small'  eommercial -activity,  wbidi 
is  further  fostered  and  ecmcentiBtad  by  ita  three  anntiil  fairs 
held  respectively  at  Rmka^eev  «r  the  aaeond  SmAacj  in 
Lent,  at  St  Ifaigare^s  day,  and  at  llai^maa.  The  popo- 
latioo,  which  in  1649  was  29,969*  bad  at  tbe  ceatas  of 
1875  attained  to  47,176.  The  municipal  aiisUflct  o( 
Frankfort  goes  back  to  1293,  vbon  it  wm  eekaind  by 
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Vnnkiali  merelianu  introdoeed  by  John  uod  Connd  ot 
Bnndenbnig,  wbo  had  recentljr  emqocnd  th*  diitrict  fron 
the  Wondt.  Tlie  principal  &eti  id  ita  Mrtecnal  hiatoryare — 
the  vhieh  it   Bttocessfnlly  sostaiDed  agiiiut  the 

emperor  Oharies'IV.  in  the  time  the  pretender  Waldemar; 
the  [»[)al  escommunieaUon  in  1426,  oo  aecoont  of  its 
ijnurel  with  the  bishop  of  Lebtu ;  the  siege  of  tiie  Hussites 
in' 1432,  of  the  Poles  in  1450,  and  of  the  duke  of  Ssgan  in 
1477  ;  and  ita  capture  by  Qustavus  Adolphns  in  1631,  and' 
by  the  Russians  in  1759.  The  presence  of  th»  Russians 
on  this  occasion  coat  the  town  300,000  thalers,  and  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  following  centory  the  continual  quarter- 
ing ol' foreign  troops  created  'great  destitation,  eompeUing 
the  magistrates  to  procure  a  loan  of  308,000  thalers. 
Ewald  Ton  Kleist  died  in  the  town  in'  August  1759,  from 
tlu  effeete  of  a  wound  received  in  the  battle  at  the  neigh* 
bonring  rhlage  of  Knnersdorf ;  e  mODomeat  was  erected  over 
his  grave  in  the  "park"  in  1779.  Henrieh  von  Kleist  was 
born  in  the  town  in  177S.  and  Franz  von  Gaody  in  1800. 

See  K.  R.  Bnnsen,  Gach.  d*r  UnivtrsiUa  mid  StacU  Fraiikfu,Hh, 
180e,  and  £h«  Oeack.  der  StatU  Fraitifurt,  ol  Sachse  (1830>,  Spielcor 
^ieS3),  and  Phiiippi  (IMS). 

FRANKINCEKS£,iorOufiAKUH)(ar.,A4^MrrA.later 
^wk;  lAt.fiuortAiw;  Ii6b.,hbonaAf  Xt-tlubdn  f.TvA., 
yhymd\tk ;  Hind.,  gajidaMroia^),  a  gum-reein  obtained  from 
certain  species  of  trees  of  the  genns  Botwdlia,  and  .natural 
order  Surieraear,  The  members  of  the  genus  are  pos- 
aessed  of  the  following  characters  : — Bark  often  papyrace-. 
ons;  leaves  dectduous,  compound,  alternate,  and  impari- 
pinnate,  with  UaBets  serrate  or  entire ;  flowers  in  racemes 
or  panicles,  white,  green,  yellowish,  or  pink,  having  a  small 
persistent,  5-dentate  calyx,  5  petals,  10  stamens,  a  sessile  3 
to  5-chambered  'ovary,  a  long  style,  and  a  3-lobed  stigtra; 
fruit  trigonal  or  pentagonal ;  and  seed  compressed.  Br 
George  Birdwood  {Tram.' Liu.  Soc,  xzvil,  1871)  distin> 
euishee  five  species  of  Boswellia :— { A)  B.  tkurifera,  Colebr. 
\B.  glabra  and  B.  wrrata,  Boxb.),  indigenousto  the  rnouu* 
tainoos  tracts  of  central  India  and  the  Coromandel  coast, 
and  B.  papj/rifera  {PlStdeafioribunda,  Endl.)  of  Abyssinia, 
which,  though  both  thnriferous,  are  not  known  to  yield  any 
of  the  olibaanm  of  commerce  and  (B)  B.  Frereana  (see 
Elxhi,  voL  viii.  p.  122),  B.  Bhau-D<^iana,  and  B.  Carterii, 
the  "  Yegaar,"  "  Mohr  Add,"  and  "  Mohr  Madow  "  of  the 
ScMoati  country,  id  Eost  Afrioa,  the  last  species  including  a 
Variety,  the  Maghray t  d'She^s  "  of  -  Hadramaut,  Arabia, 
all  of  wltich  are  lonrcas  of  true  fiankincense,  or  olibanum. 

trees  on  tin  coast  of  Adel  are  .described  by  Captain  0: 
B.  Efcmpthonie  as  giboing,  without  soil,  out  of  polished 
marble  rocks,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  a  thick  oval 
nan  ot  aubatanca  resembling  a  mixture  of  lime  and  mortar : 


*  Steplm  EUnner,  M.D.  (JEfynwIcTiMN  Ztujua  Anfflieatia,  liond., 
ItfTl),  gtrntht  dwintioA:  " Fnuikiiic«i»a,  Thui,  j.d.  Iiie«iuum  (t.*.) 
nns  Libera  uu  Ubacallter,  at  la  hctU  officii*  par  ut,  adolandam." 

*  "  81o  oIAonum  dlxen  pro  thnia  ex  Onoo  i  \tSayot"  (SklmMlu, 
CL  S..rU»iiaM  Sxereitatioitu,  t.  ii.  p.  026,  b.  T.,  TnJ.  ad  Eh«n., 
1M9,  fol.).  8e  alM  raoha  (Op.  J)id<uL,  para.  iL  p.  42,  1«04,  fol.), 
"OBeiaSs  noa  bIm  liia  ataditani^  Ontco  artiealo  adjaetft,  (MihMtu 
Tooatar."  Tbs  tann  eUhiiw  wu  «Md  In  aecledaatteal  LaUa  a*  aarlj 
m  the  poatlfleaU  of  BaDadlct  IX..  In  tka  11th  caaturjr.  ^Saa  fanL 
VK^dlaa,  JtaUaSaoMh  torn,  L  108,  D.,  Vn.,  1717,  fol.) 

■  So  dail^tad  from  Ita  whltansM  (J.  Q.  Stnddiu,  Saeror,  H 
Soeiifie.  OmL  Dacrip.,  p.  7ft,  Im^  Bat,  1606,  foL;  Kitto,  Cyd. 
BiU.  ZaL,  iL  p.  sMt  1870):  ^.  Laim,  tha  Bomali  nam*  for  craam 
(R:  F,  Barton,  Firtt  FooM^pt  in  E.  Afriea,  p.  178,  1866). 

■  Written  Lowifn  br  Gardai  da  Horta  (Xrvauit  <<  .SfMpL  MedicO' 
KU»t.  Mitt.,  C.  ChuU  Atnbatit  Jbilieonm  La.  StpL,  p.  157,  I60S, 
foL),  and  itatad  to  bava  baan  derind  b^tha  Aiaba  frtnn  the  Qraek 
aama,  the  term  Uu  'eamiiioi4r  «Nd  \j  thara  baing  Conder :  tf. 
SsBduit  Ztmda.  Aceordton  to  Colabrooka  (la  Atiattdc  Stt.,  tx. 
>  S79,  1807),  tbe  Hindu  writari  on  Uateria  Madiea  vm  for  the  raidn 
•f  BmwUia  Amiftra  tba  deaignation  CwidurM. 

*  A  tarn  appUad  alto  to  tbe  ladnow  audalion  of  Kntu  hugi/Htia 
(sseDrK  J.  Wuing,  MwiiM^piria^/wfitf,  ph      Lwd.,  1868. 


the  purer  the  marble  the  finer  appears  to  be  the  growth  of 
the  tree.  The  young  trees,  he  states  furnish  the  most 
valuable  gum,  the  older  yielding  merely  a  clear  gloUaoiH 
Said  rWHimhUiig  copal  varnish.*  To  obtain  the  fraokincensa 
a  de^  indaion  is  made  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  below 
it  a  narrow'Btrip  of  bark  five  inches  in  length  is  peeled  off. 
When  tbe  milk-tike  juice  ("  spnma  pinguia,"  Pliny)  wliiiJi 
exudes  has  hardened  by' exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
incision  is  deepened.  In  about  tJiree  months  the  resin  has 
attained  the  required  degree  of  cobsistency.  Tbe  season  for 
gathering  lasts  from  May  until  the  first  rains  in  September. 
The  large  clear  globules  are,  scraped  off  into  baskets,  and 
the  inferior  quality  that  has  ran  down  the  tree  ia  collected 
separately.  The  coaat  of  Soiith  Arabia  is  yeariy  Tinted 
by  parties  of  Somalia,  who  pay  tbe  Arabs  for  the  privilega 
of  collecting  frankincetlse.'  In  the  interior  of  tlie  coun^ 
about  the  plain  of  Dhofi^,'  during  tbe  south-west  mrasooo, 
frankincense  and  other  gnma  are  gathered  by  the  Bmii 
Gurrah  Bedouins,  and  might  be  obtained  by  them  in  much 
Urger  quantities ;  their  la.w1esaneBa,  however,  and  the  lack 
of  a  safe  place  of  exchange  or  sole  are  ctutacles  to  the 
development  of  trade.  (See  a  Y.Ward,  The  GvXfof'Adtn. 
FUot,  p.  117,  1863.)  ifach  as  formerly  in  the  region  of 
SakbftlitaB  in  Arabia  (the  tract  between  Bas  HakaUa  and 
Bas  Agab),'  described  by'  Arrian,  so  now  on  the  sea-coast  of 
the  Somali  country,  the  frankincense  when  collected  is  stored 
in  heaps  at  various  stations.  Thence,  packed  in  sheep  and 
goat-skins,  in  qoantities  of  20  to  40  lb,  it  is  carried  on  cameta 
to  Berbera,  for  shipment  eitherto  Aden,  Makalla,  and  other 
Arabian  p^rts,  or  directly  to  Bombay. At  Bombay,  like 
gum-acacia,  it  is  assorted,  and  is  then  packed  for  re-export^ 
tiun  to  Europe,  China,  and  elsewhere. >^  Arrian  relates  th^ 
it  was  an  import  of  Barbarike  on  the  Sinthos  (Indus).  The 
idea  held  by  several  writers,  including  Niebuhr,  that  frank- 
incense was  a  prodact  of  Indie,  would  seem  to  have  origin- 
ated in  a  confnnon  of  that  drag  with  henzoin  and  o&er 
odorifarons  substances,  and  also  in  the  sale  of  imported 
frankincense  with  the  native  products  of  India.  The  gum 
resin  of  Boimllia  tkurifera  was  described  b^  Cotebrooke 
(in  Atiatici  Seteareket,  ix  ;381),  and  after  him  by  Dr  J. 
Fleming  {lb,,  xL  158),  as  true  frankincense,  or  olibanum; 
from  this,  however,  it  differs  in'  its  softness,  and  tendent^ 
to  molt  into  a  mass"  (Birdwood,  loc.  cit.,  p.  146).  It  is 
sold  in  the  village  boEaars  of  Khandeijh  in  India  under  the 
name  of  Dup-Salai,  i,e.,  incense  of  the  "Salai  tree";  and 
aeonding  to  Mr  F.  Porter  Smith,  H.B.  {Contrih.  toioard* 
the  MaL  3£td.  md  Jfet  /litL  of  China,  p.  162,  Shanghai, 
1871),  is  nsed  as  incense  in  China.  The  last  authority 
also  mentions  olibannm  as  a  reputed  natural  product  <n 
China.  Bemhard  Von  Breydenbach,"  Ausonids,  Floras; 
and  others,  arguing,  it  would  seem,  from  its  Hebrew  and 
Qreok  names,  concluded  that  olibanum  came  from  Mount 
Lebanon;  and  Cliardin  (Koyo^a  jtiJ'ct-w,  Ac,  1711)tnttkea 

*  Sea  "Appendix,"  vol.  L  p.  410  of  Or  W.  &  HaniiTa  Hi^ktamia 
of  Ethiopia,  2d  ed..  Load.,  1844;  and  Trmt.  Bambojf  eeo§.  Aw. 
xill.,  18(7,  p.  136. 

'  Cratteaden,  Traiu.  JSamSiqr  Qeog.  Soc,  vU.,  1846,  p.  121;  S.  & 
HDca./.  000^.  1S71. 

■.OrDbafir.  The  ineaota  of  "  Dofar"  li  allndad  to  bjCamoani^ 
<h  iMtiadat,  X.  201. 

*  H.  J.  Career,  "  Comparatin  Otog.  of  the  Sontb-Bait  Coart  ei 
Arabia,"  In  J.  Bomtaf  BraneK  of  R.  Atiatio  Sic.,  Hi.,  Jan.  18B1,  pk 
266  ;  and  MfiUer,  Otos.  Oraxi  Jfinoru,  I.  p.  278,  Pari*,  186S. 

"  J.  Vaoglian,  Pham.  Jgum.,  zU.,  1853,  pp.  227-S  ;  and  Ward, 
op.  eiL,f.  97. 

"  Peieiia,  SU».  </  Mat.  Mid.,  iL  pL  3,  p.  380.  4Ui  ad,,  1847. 
<*  ^^Bomdliathvri/tra,"  .  .'  .  .  sajra  Waring  {Plusrm.  e/Udia^ 

£i%  "baa  bean  tbraKbt  to  ytdd  Eaat  Indlin  ^baanm, but  tban 
no  raUabIa  aridenea  «f  1(<  doing." 

i>  "  Ubanna  Igitnr  at  mom  redolentia  ft  anmaa  aromatidtalbt 
nm  Ibi  harbe  odorifare  cmcnnt.  iU«tiain  arbom  tharifara  coaleacnot 
qnanun  fpimnl  alactom  uUbasnm  a  nadlrii  imiKVMm."--Pengrti 
tiMti».  ^  6>,  1602,  foL 
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FRANKINCENSE 


tbe  atatemect  that  tba  f nnkincenw-tiM  grows  io  the  tnoao- 
ItfiH  cd  Penii,  partieDlu'ly  CuanuDia. 

That  fnakineansei  or  dibsnnm,  waa  in  aDdent  ttioes,  aa 
now,  of  West-Aaiatio  origin- there  is  abandont  evideDce  ia 
tb»  wriUngs  of  dassieal  authon.  It  was  Sabceaa  incense 
that  was  burnt  on  the  altar  of  Venna  at  Faphoa  (V'ag., 
^a.,  L  4t6 ;  cf.  Gtorg.,  ii.  117),  and  Arabia  and  the  land 
of  Thna  were  87000701008  iff.  Flantus,  TWnwtmntit,  iv.  2. 
89,  and  Fcenulus,  v.  4.  6}.  Herodotus  (ill.  107)  and  Pliny 
{toe  eit.)  apenk  of  Arabia  as  the  only  country  that  yields 
f raokinoenae ;  Stiabo  (zvL  il)  and  Arrian  more  correctly 
mflntimi  it  as  an  export  also  of  the  neighboaring  African 
aoait,'  According  to  Diodonia  SieolDifT.  41),  the  "  Holy 
lilaad,''  at  tbe  fnrtliest  point  of  Arabia  I«liz,  die  habitation 
of  the  Panchsana,  was  the  aonrce  of  frankincense. 

In  the  Goripturei  "  incease,"  or  frankincense,  is  noticed 
as  formiiQ  part  of  the  merchandise  of  ttie  Sabseans  (Heb, 
Shebaiim),  who  inhabitei  Sheba  or  Arabia  Felix  {<f.  Ia.  Iz, 
6,  Jer.  Ti.  20,  and  1  Kings  x.  10).  Theophrastni  {Opera,  ix. 
4.,  ed.  F.  Wimmer,  p.  1 43)  relates  that  with  other  spices  it 
was  produced  by  the  regions  of  Arabia  about  Saba,  Adra- 
myta,  Citlbiena,  and  Mamali,  aad  after  traniportation  to 
the  Sab<ean  temple  of  the  son  was  pnrchaswl  by  mer- 
flhants  who  came  thither. 

The  Itbanotophorona  region  of  the  sneienta  fa  definad  by 
Garter  (J.  Bombay  Sr.  R,  Aiiatie  Soc.,  ii.  p.  587, 1847) 
as  extending  betfreen  the  Sabhan  Mountains,  in  17*  SO*  K, 
lat.  and  55°  23'  E.  long.,  and  the  town  of  Damkote,  in  tbe 
bay  of  Alkuamar,  in  6^*  47'  E.  long.  The  traea  there  are 
eoDgregated  in  two  distinct  localities— on  the  Kejdee  or 
high  laod,  two  days'  journey  from  the  sea-shore,  and  on 
tbe  Sabil  or  plain  on  the  coast.*  Its  ancient  evil  repntation 
aa  a  land  of  fogi  and  dark  atmosphere,  where  slaves,  as  a 
pnniBhment,  coUootod  the  fiankinceoae  (Vivcent's  Voyage 

NtarAtu,  A:o.,  p.  89,  Ox£,  1809),  and  where  the  trees 
that  afforded  that  enbitanoa  were  infested  with  winged  ser- 
pents of  rariona  colours,  which  could  be  driveo  away  only 
by  the  ampke  of  storaz  (Herod,  iiL  107),  was  not  impro- 
twbly  due  to  the  fertile  imaginatioDs  of  Arabian  spice-mono- 
polista.  By  their  trade  in  f  ntokincense  and  other  arcmatica 
the  Sibnaiu  and  Qerrhni,  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  be- 
came the  richest  of  all  the  Arabian  tribes;  and  it  was 
donbtleis  from  their  cmporiom  at  Fatra  that  these,  with 
other  artidaa  of  commerce,  were  \ff  caraTan  conreyed  into 
Egypt  and  Canaan  by  tlie  Edunites,  Idomnons,  or,  ai  tliey 
came  to  be  called,  Nabatnans,  and  into  the  UediterraneaR 
coast-regions  by  the  FhoBnician  Arabs.  (See  Dr  G.  Bird- 
wood's  Ilandbook  to  the  Brituh  ladian  Section,  Parte  Pni- 
veraal  BxMbitioH  of  1878,  Lend,  and  Par.,  1878,  p.  32.) 
In  .what  ia  belierad  to  have  been  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century  B.C.  (see  EarpT,  vol.  Tii.  p.  737),  the  abips  of  the 
Egyptian  queen  Hatasn,  or  Hatshepn,  made  an  expedition 
to  Fan  or  Funt  (held  by  Professor  Damichen  to  be  the 
cooatries  on  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  where  the 
Phoenioana  ware  eatabliahed  before  they  settled  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean),  and  thence  brought  to  Thebes, 
tc^sther  with  in>i7,  gold,  siWer,  dog-f aead  baboons,'  leopard- 
skins,  and  other  of  the  "  maguficent  products  of  Fun,"  not 
only  iDcenae-reain,  but  31  tncenae>treeB,  planted  in  tubs, 
from  the  "  moimtaina  of  the  barbariana."*  , 

From  the  frequent  employment  of  frankincenae  m  the 
sacrificea  of  the  ancients,  shown  by  numerous  passages  in 
their  prose  and  poetic  writinga,  it  is  erident  that  tbe  trade 
in  that  substance  must  formerly  have  been  very  extendTe. 


>  Cf.  nMophmto*  (4>.  «{<.,  p.  i^/><y      t#  ]tp(i       1'  J> 

tail  Iltotr  ■yMmfwi  frb  t^v  trmiptw," 

*  Cf.  Kin^  Solonioii'i  tmporti  in  tlia  lUpi  the  Pbtsnidaa  dty  of 
Itont  or  TkraUih  (3  Chraa.  tx.  31). 

■  Bm  Dr  J.'DtaiialwD,  Th*  FUet  iff  an  Sfypttam  QmtK,  ke., 
trwulatwi  I7  Aasa  Dttmlshaii,  pUU*  U.,  m.  zr.,  xrlL^lz..  Laipdj;, 


A  tribute  of  no  less  than  a  tbonaand  tatenta'  weight  of  it 
was  brought  to  Darius  ereiy  year  by  the  Aiabe,  and  th* 
same  quanti^  was  yearly  burnt  by  the  Chaldsana  on  th^ 
great  altar  to  Bel  at  Babylon  (Herodotus,  iii.  97,  L  183). 
From  the  ipoils  of  Oaza,  in  Syria,  500  talents'  weight  of 
frankincense  was  sent  by  Ateiaoder  tbe  Great  to  Leooidaa 
(see  Plutarch's  Lipet).  It  was  in  olden  times  accounted  on* 
of  the  moat  valoable  of  the  products  of  the  East  Ten 
talents'  weight  of  it  was  one  of  the  pradons  gifts  sent  by 
Selencus  II,  king  of  Syria,  and  his  brother  Antiochoa 
Hierax,  king  of  Cilicia,  to  the  temple  ci  Apollo  at  Hiletu^ 
243  B.a,-*  and  gdd,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  were  prOi 
■entad  by  tha  i^i  fratn  the  East  to  the  iqfoDt  SaTioot 
(UatbiLU).*  Later.in  tfaetimeof  StSilveBter  (S14-83» 
A.D.),  we  find  100  pounds  of  "  aromatum  In  ineensnm,'  «r 
frankincenae,  mentioned  among  the  costly  offering  mads 
by  tbe  emperor  Constantine  in  the  basilica  of  St  Maroelliana 
and  St  Peter  at  Rome.* 

Frankincense,  or  olibannm,  occiirs  in  commerce  in  semi- 
opaque,  round,  ovate,  or  oblong  tears  or  irregular  lumps, 
which  are  coTNed  externally  with  a  white  dust,  the  reaidt 
of  their  friction  againat  one  another.  It  has  anamotpbooa 
internal  strcctnre,  a  duU  fracture;  is  of  a  yellow  to  yellowish- 
brown  hue,  the  purer  Tarieties  bung  almost  eolonria^  or 
poasessing  a  greenish  tinge ;  and  Hat  a  somewhat  b&tor 
aromatic  taste,  and  a  balsamic  odour,  which  is  dereloped  \y 
heating.  Immersed  in  alcohol  it  becomes  opaque,  and  with 
water  it  yields  an  emulsion.  It  contains  abont  73  per  cenfc> 
of  resin  soluble  in  alcohol  (Kurbatvw) ;  a  large  propoiticn 
of  gum  soluble  in  water,  and  apparently  identical  with  gun- 
arabio ;  and  a  amoU  qnaqtt^  of  a  colourless  inflammabla 
essential  oil,  one  of  the  constituents  of  which  is  the  body 
oliben,  C]qH,B.  Frankincense  bnrns  with  a  bright  whits 
flame,  leavmg  an  ash  consisting  mainly  of  calcium  carbonate^ 
the  remaindw  being  phosphate,  and  the  mlphotaw 

cbbride,  and  carbcnate  of  potassiDm  (Braconnot).'  -Good 
frankincense,'*  Pliny  tells  us,  is  reoogQized  by  its  wbitencsa^ 
size,  brittleness,  and  read7  inflamnkhbility.  Tiul  whidi 
occnrs  in  globular  drops  is,  he  says,  termed  "male  frank- 
incense,-" the  moat  esteemed,  he  further  remarks,  ia  in 
breast-shaped  drops,  formad  each  by  the  union  of  two  tears. • 
Tho  beat  frankiDcense,  as  we  leant  from  Arrian,'  was  for- 
merly exported  from  tbe  neighboorhood  of  Cape  Elephant 
in  Africa  (tbe  modem  Kas  Ftel)  ;  and  A.  von  Eremer,  in 
his  description  of  the  commerce  of  the  Bed  Sea  (^yjffteet, 
&c,  p.  186,  il  Theil,  Leipzig,  1863),  obserres  that  tho 
African  fraokiacense,  called  by  t}te  Araba  "asU,"  b  of 
twice  tlie  value  of  the  Arabian  "  luban."  Oaptain  S.  B. 
MilA  {loc  eiL,  p.  64)  states  that  the  best  kind  of  frank- 
incense, known  to  the  Somali  as  "bodwi"  or  "sheheri,* 
comes  from  the  trees  "  Mohr  Add  "  and  Mohr  Madow  ** 
(vide  tupra),  and  from  a  taller  species  of  Botmilia,  the 
"  Boido,"  snd  ia  aent  to  Bombay  for  exportation  to  Europe; 
and  that  an  inferior  "mayati,"  the  produce  of  the 


*  B.  ChUhnll,  AiUi^UaU*  AmUm  CkriHiammm  Mrm»  AwUe^ 
denU*,  p.  65-72,  Loud.,  3728,  foL 

*  Accordioft  to  an  old  Panlui  leg«nd,  ud  otliar  tradition!,  |eIA 
stgolBed  the  Idngifafp,  the  frtL&kiDMUM  the  dlvlnltr,  tlie  mynb  flM 
beaUng  power*  of  tha  chUd.  See  H.  Tnle,  Tli*  Boet  y  Set  Mmnm 
Poh,  yoLl  pp.  73-78,  1871. 

*  VlgnoUiu,  Liber  PoiUi/kaUt,  t.  L  p.  101,  Rotnn,  1724,  4I». 

'  See,  on  the  themUtry  of  frenUneenie,  Braconno^^tMi.  dt  CUsiA^ 
IxTlU.,  1808,  pp.  60-69;  Johnatoc,  PML  Tmu.,  flBSft,  pp.  MI-30fi; 
J.  BtenhoOM,  .^HM.  tUr  CA«m.  vaJ^Fham.,  xxzr.,  1840,  p.  804^ 
and  A.  Korbstoir,  Xeil»e\.A»  Chtn^,  1871,  p.  201. 

*  "  Pracipaa  antem  gntla  eat  munmoeo,  cum  harent*  laoTBk  ' 
jaion  conseqjU  elia  mlicnlt  ■«"  (If at.  UUL,  zli.  81).  One  of  th* 
ChtaeH'nunn  for  ftaklncenw,  J^-Hang,  "  nJIk-perfBrn^"  !■  eoi- 
phined  by  the  Pen  Tivt  (nsiv.  46),  ft  Chinoae  vork,  ae  being  dwived 
ftom  the  nlppla-like  fona  <A  Ite  droi«.  (See  K.  BretechaeUer,  On  Ikm 
XnoieUdgt  «MMw4^Ma  AmeM  Oliiuee ^  Oe  Ante,  p. 
Lond.,  1871.] 

*  Tile  Yegiite  ^Xemkm,  be,  eU. 
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**'79glUT,'  ia  vtpottti  clmRj  to  Jeddfth  and  Temen  ports.  ^ 
Hw  latter  may  poeilbly  be  what  Nlebnhr  allades  to  as 
*'bdian  frankinceiiM." '  Oareiu  da  Horta,  in  oaserting 
the  Arabian  origin  of  the  drag,  remarki  tiiat  the  term 
**  ladiasi "  ia  often  applied  by  the  Araba  to  a  dark-colenred 
varie^.* 

Aoemdbg  to  Fliny  {ITai.  Bid.,  xiv.  1 ;  9'.  Ovid,  FaO. 
I  337  •jr.),  franUacaDae  was  not  laerifieiajly  employed  in 
Tn^an  times.  It  vas  need  by  the  aaeient  Egyptians  in 
th^  r^tgions  ritM,  bat,  as  Herodotna  talU  us  {iL  86},  not 
in  eutnlniing.  It  conititated  a  fourth  part  of  the  Jewish 
ioeensa  of  the  sanctnory  (Ex.  zzz.  34),  and  ia  freqaently 
mentioned  ia  the  Pentatench.  With  other  spices  it  waa 
atwed  in  a  great  chamber  of  the  hooseof  Qodat  Jerusalem 
(l<am»uiz.39,Nab.  ziiL  8-9).  Onthaaanlfidalwaand 
import  of  frankfaieaiise  and  nmilar  anbsta&eea  aea  Ivonms. 

In  tlw  Bed  Sea  regioiu  frankincense  is  talned  not  only 
for  its  sweet  odour  when  bnrnt,  bat  as  a  masticatory ;  ^d 
Mazing  lamps  of  it  are  not  infrequently  used  for  illnmina- 
tion  instead  of  oil  lamps.  Its  fames  are  an  excellent  inseo- 
tifoge.  As  a  medicine  it  was  in  ftainer  timea  in  high  re- 
pate.  Fliny  {Nat.  Hid.,  xxr.  82)  mentions  it  as  an  anti- 
dote to  hemlock.  Avicenna  (ed.  Plempii,  lib  iL  p  161, 
Loni^  1658,  foL)  rooommanda  it  for  tumours,  nleera  of  the 
kead  and  ean,  affeettona  of  the  bnast,  TomitiD^  dysentery, 
and  feren.  Cr  Delioaz  of  Toulon  {B^L  Gin.  de  Thkrap., 
Feb.  38,  1861)  considers  its  carative  properties  eqnsl  to 
thoee  of  other  balsamic  medicines,  and  t^iat  for  cheapness  it 
k  prefemble  for  ho^itol  use  to  the  balsams  of  Peru  and 
Tolo,  and,  being  more  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  to  tar.  Ai  a 
f  amtgating  agent,  he  advocates  its  employment  in  bronchitis 
and  chronic  laryngitis.  Inatiie  East  franklucenie  has  been 
fouod  eflSeacioua  as  an  external  application  in  carbuncles, 
blind  bcnls,  and  gangrenous  sores,  and  aa  an  internal  agent 
ia  gireu  in  gonOTrhoia.  In  China  it  was  an  old  intomol 
remedy  tot  leprosy  and  stmma,  and  is  accredited  with 
atimnUnt,  tonic,  sedatiTo,  astringent,  and  vulneraiy  proper- 
ties. Its  stimnlant  action  appears  to  be  directed  chiefly  to 
the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  body.  (See  Waring,'  Pharm. 
India,  p.  443,  itc;  and  F.  Porter  Smith,  op.  nt.,  p.  162.) 

Common  Frankincense  or  Tlias,  Abietit  retina,  is*  the 
terra  applied  to  a  resin  which  ezndes  from  Assures  in  the 
bark  of  the  Norway  sprnce  fir,  Abits  exeetta,  D.C.;  when 
melted  in  hot  water  and  strained  it  constttates  "  Burgundy 
pitoh,"  Pix  obiHina.  The  concreted  tarpentine  obtaiaed  iu 
the  United  States  by  making  incisions  in  the  trunk  of  a 
species  of  pine,  Pinia  auitralit,  is  also  so  desigdated.  It 
is  commercially  known  as  "scrape,"  and  is  similar  to  the 
French  "  galipot "  or  "  barras."  Common  frankincense  is 
an  ingredient  in  some  ointments  and  plasters,  and  on 
aeeount  of  its  plaaaant  odour  when  burned  has  been  used  iu 
incense  as  a  aubatitate  for  olibaaain.  (See  FlQdnger  and 
Hanbury,  Phmrmaeoffraphia.)  Tha  "hiack  frankincense 
oil"  of  the  Turks  is  stated  by  Ibnbuiy  {HcieHee  Paper*,  p. 
143, 1876)  to  be  liquid  atoraz.  (r.  H.  B.) 

FKAllKLIN.  SeaFssBKOLb 


>  TaailiSB  (PAmi.  Awra,  ail.,  185S}  speaks  of  th*  Anfalu 
IaUii,  MBUMI1I7  cdbd  iiMiat  or  Shaliam*  tvban.  m  raalidiiK 
U^MT  pricM  ia  the  market  than  nn j  of  ths  «iQa1iUei  -tzrorted  from 
AMca,  Tba  IwwBM  of  " E«h«r,"  i.t.,  Shibr  ot  Shehr,  li  mantioned 
Itf  Marco  Polo,  aa  alio  bj  Barboio.  (Sm  Ynla.  ep.  eit,  li.  p.  S77.) 
J.  BAymond  W«lUted  {TrattU  to  the  CUy  o/tlu  Caltpht,  p.  178.  Loiu^ 
1S40)  dutlogviihea  two  kindi  ot  fianlciticeiiM— "JVcafy/'  MlliDKat$4 
p«T  ewl,  and  an  Urnior  artick  fatching  20  par  cent.  leai. 

■  "E«  achrint  dua  aalbar  dU  Araber  Ihr  *ifTi««- RBuAwMk  nicht 
n>ch  ■chiltMii  I  dann  dia  Vornebmett  in  Jtman  bnwchan  pmslntKlith 
IndianUohaa  Riluchvatk,  ja  aine  graua  MaDge  MatUx  »ob  d«r  Inwl 
B/^^tBaehrtOmng  von  ArahUn,  p.  143,  Kopanh..  1772). 

"Da  AraUbaa  uinu  mlrnm,  qui  nigricutani  colorein,  qno  Thoi 
ladkam  pnadltam  eaw  nit  JHoewiidaa  pU*.  t  «.  70],  ladnni  pla. 
mnqos  veeea^  «t «  Kjiehslsno  aIgN  qon  Indom  svpdlsB^  patat' ' 
WP»       ••■i  ^  W7jk 


FEtAlTKLIN,  BzKJAnir  (1706-1790),  one  of  tbemoat 
eminent  joumBlists,  diplomatists,  statesmen,  and  philo* 
s<^heis  of  his  time,  waa  bom  in  the  city  of  Boeton,  and 
in  the  colony  of  Haaaachosetta  Bay,  on  the  17tb  of 
Januaiy  1706.  He  was  the  youngeat  of  ten  childrMif  and 
the  yoongcst  son  U*  fin  OMHeeutiTe  generatioBa.  Bi> 
father,  who  was  bom  at  Eeton,  fn  Nortliamptonaliirat 
England,  where  the  family  maybe  traced  back  for.sDw 
fonr  eentnriea,  married  young,  and  emigrated  to  Ame^ca 
witli  three  children  in  1663,  From  hia  parents,  who  nerer 
knew  any  illness  sare  that  of  which  they  died  (the  fatter 
at  eighty  and  the  moUier  at  eighty-five),  he'  inherited  an 
exoellent  conatituttoD,  and  a  good  share  of  thoee  heroio 
mental  and  moral  qualities  by  which  a  ^ood  constitutim 
ii  presetTsJ.  In  Us  dghth  yatr  Bemamin,  who  nerer 
coQid  nmember  when  ba  did  not  know  how  to  read,  was 
placed  at  school,  his  parents  intending  him  for  the  ehotiA. 
That  pnipoae,  however,  was  soon  abandoned,  and  in  Us 
tenth  year  he  waa  taken  from  adiool  to  assist  hie  &ther, 
who,  Uiough  bred  a  dyer,  had  taken  up,  on  hia  arrival  in 
New  England,  the  business  of  tallow-chandler  and  aoap* 
boiler.  The  lad  worked  at  this;  to  him,  moat  distasteful 
business,  until  hia  twelfth  year,  when  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  elder  brother  Jame^  then  jast  retoroad  f  ran  EnglaiKl 
with  a  new  printing  press  and  foontof  ^pe,  with  wmn  ha 
proposed  to  estsbti^  himself  in  the  printing  business.  In 
1720-21  James  Franklin  also  started  a  newspaper,  the 
second  that  was  published  in  America,  called  THa  Ne» 
Englani  Covramt,  Benjamin's  tastes  inclined  him  rather 
to  intellectaol  than  to  any  other  kind  of  pleasures,  and  hia 
judgment  in  the  aelection  of  books  was  excellent.  At  an  early 
age  he  had  made  himself  familiar  with  the  J'Ufrim'i  Pro- 
yrrw,  with  Locke  On  the  Unjeniandiitff,  and  sriUi  soma  odd 
volujnea  of  the  ^Spedaior,  then  the  literary  novel^  of  the 
dsy,  which  he  turned  to  ^d  account  in  forming  Uie  style 
which  made  him  -what  he  still  remains,  the  most  uniformly 
readable  writer  of  English  who  has  yet  appeared  on  his 
side  of  the  Atlantic  His  suoceas  in  reproducing  articles 
he  bad  read  some  days  previously  in  the  Spectator  led  him 
to  tiy  his  hand  npon  an  original  article  for  bis  brother's 
paper,  whuih  he  sent  to  him  anonymonaly.  It  waa  accepted, 
and  attracted  soma  attention.  The  czperimcnt  waa  »• 
posted  until  Benjamin  bad  satisfied  UmseU  that  Us  s>»- 
cess  was  not  an  accident,  when  be  threw  off  his  die* 
guise.  He  thought  that  bis  brother  treated  him  less 
kindly  after  this  disclosure ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  Jamei 
from  publishing  hia  paper  in  Benjomin'a  name^  when,  in 
consequence  of  some  unfortunate  paragraphs  which  appeued 
in  its  columns,  he  coold  only  obtain  his  release  from  prison, 
to  which  the  colonial'  assembly  had  condemned  him,  npon 
condition  that  bo  "  would  no  longer  prmt  the  JITeis  Sngtand 
CwroHt."  Tba  relations  Of  the  two  brothers,  however, 
gradually  grew  so  inhamonious  that  Benjamin  determined 
to  quit  his  brother's  employment  and  leave  Mew  England: 
He  sold  some  of  his  books,  and  with  the  proceeds,  in  October 
1723,  he  found  his  way  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where, 
400  miles  from  home,  at  the  immature  age  of  seventeen, 
withont  an  ocqoaintance,  and  with  only  a  few  pence  in 
his  pocke^  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  empli^ment 
with  a  Jew  printernamed  Kmomi;  Keimtrwaanot  a  Baa 
of  business,  and  knew  very  little  of  his  trade,  nor  had 
he  any.  very  competent  assistants.  Franklin,  who  was  a 
rapid  composer,  ingenious  and  full  of  resources,  soon  came 
to  bf  recognized  by  the  public  as  the  master  spirit  of  the 
shop,  and  to  receive  flattering  attentions  from  prominent 
citizens  who  bad.  hod  opportunities  of  appredatisg  hia 
cleverness.  Among  othen.  Sir  William  Keitb,  the  governor 
of  the  province,  who  n^ay  have  possessed  all  theqnalificatioaa 
for  his  station  except  every  one  of  the  few  whkh  are  quito 

iHil j^p^iumblf     ^  gMirtwlMii,  tonfc  him  tmAar  him  jattrm^i^ 
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Bod  HoiioNd  to  Btart  Um  In  butnaii  tor  bimMU,  ud  to 
^Te  Ua  the  mnw  ol  going  to  Ba^ud  tad  poBduKring  ibe 
BUtmlaM«iurjto«qn^aiWTprintqigiAoai  FitnlEliii, 
nUiar^iut  tlw  •dvioe  of  hk  twOiat,  irhoa  b«  nruited 
in  Boston  to  oonmilt  aboot  it,  ambfaood  ths  gorAmoc'i  pro- 
poait,  took  paawgo  for  London,  vhiA  be  {latd  witb  bii 
own  money  (the  goTemw  being  more  nady  with  ezcnaet 
than  coin),  and  oq  teadiing  London  in  Deeembor  1724, 
wban  be  bad  been  asiored  he  wonld  find  a  draft  to  corer 
Ilia  anenaa^  dieeoTend  toolato  tbatbe  bad  beta  tiia  dnpe 
of  Keith,  and  that  ba  mmt  ttiy  mon  Ui  mra  eMrtii»i  n>r 
biadaily«read.  He  readily  fo>ana«mplc9uaiit  at  TUmei'a, 
tbw  a  famoae  printer  io  Bardiolomew  doaa^  when,  and 
fftarwatda  at  Wall'*  printing  boon^  be  oootinoed  to  be 
employed  until  the  33d  of  Jalj  1736,  when  be  again  ut  loil 
for  Philadelphia  in  company  with  a  Mr  Donham,  whom 
acqqaintanoe  be  had  made  on  ,lua  voyage  oat,  end  who' 
tempted  bim  back  by  the  offer  of  a  poeitios  as  dark  in  a 
commercial  bneineM  wbieb  ha  propoeed  to  eataUish  in 
Pbiladalpbia.  While  in  London  Frwdin  had  been  engaged 
in  aelting  tm  tiia  ^pe  of  a  aeeond  adiliai  <tf  WoBaetoa'a 
Jtd^riem  of  Jrotim;  Tba  perual  of  thie  woik  led  him  to 
write  and  prmt  a  email  editioik  of  a  *)ampbla^  which  ba 
Mtitled  A  DmvtatioH  o»  LSbtrtg  OMd  Jfeeemtjf,  PUtunre 
«md  PaU.  Had  be  deferred  printing  it  a  few  years,  it 
-woold  probably  nerer  have  been  beard  of,  fot  he  lived  to 
be  rather  aobun&d  of  it.  It  proonred  bim,  however,  the 
aeqaaintance  of  Dr  Handeville,  author  of  the  FabU  &» 
Stitt  whom  be  deaoribed  aa  a  most  faoetioua  and  enter- 
taining  ccmiMnion.  Only  a  few  montha  after  Franklin'e 
ntnm  to  Pnm.'Mpliie,  ths  daadi  of  >fr  DnobaiB  pot  an  end 
to  hii  aarear  aa  a  marebant  WUla  avaltiog  ecmething 
iBon  fonranUe^  ba  waa  f&dooad  Ijy  laqie  wegea  to  retom 
te  hii  <dd  Mi^oyar  Krimor.  TUa  led  to  .bis  making  the 
eoqoaintance  of  a  yonog  man  of  the  name  of  Her^th, 
vbmn  he  afterwards  deeeribed  ae  a"  Welsh  CennsylTanliui, 
thirty  years  dL  age,  bred  to  coontcy  work,  honest,  aonaibte, 
who  had  a  great  deal  of  solid  obserration,  i(aa  something  uf 
»  reader,  bnt  given  to  drink."  He  waa  leuning  the  printer's 
art,  and  offeraid  to  ftunisl^  the  capital  to  eatabUih  a  new 
printing  oDca— bia  fatter  being  a  man  of  aome  means — if 
rmnklin  would  join  bim  and  direct  the  bnauieaa.  This 
pr^oaal  was  accepted,  the  types  wei«  seat  for,  a  honse  wa 
vented  at  jE30  a  year,  part  wbtch  was  aaUst  to  a  glaser 
vriw  was  to  board  them,  and  before  the  ezjnratioo  of  ayeer 
from  bis  retnm  to  rbiladelphia,  FranUin,  for  the  first  time 
in  bis  lif^  was  in  borineae  for  himselt  **  We  had  aearee 
opened  oar  lettoa  and  pot  oar  preaa  in  nder,".  he  aays, 
"before  Qeotga  Houa^  an  ac^naintoaee  of  mine,  brought  a 
coontoyman  to  oa  vbon  ha  had  mat  in  the  street  inqniriog 
foraprintor.  AU  oar  cash  was  now  exprndad  In  the  variety 
«f  partioolars  we  bad  been  obliged  to  ptoonre^  and  tUa 
lonnttyman's  five  shillings  bring  oar  fint-Iraits,  and  con^ig 
ae  seasonably,  ^ve  ns  more  pleasnre  than  any  crown  I  have 
mnce  earned  ud  the  gratitnde  I  felt  towuda  Hodbs  has 
made  me  often  more  ready  than  periiapa  I  should  otherwiu 
have  been  to  assist  young  beginners." 

Almoit  rimalteneoaily,  in  September  1729,  he  bought 
for  a  nominal  ^rice  the  Pwni^vama  QtuMt^  a  news- 
paper  which  Esimer  bad  started  nine  months  before  to 
Meat  a  alnular  nnjeet  of  IVBnklia's  which  aeridentdly 
oama  to  bis  knowledge.  It  bad  only  90  aubseribera.  Sa 
■apecior  arrangement  of  the  paper,  his  new  type,  some 

Sirited  remarks  on  a  controversy  then  waging  between  the 
aaatcbnsette  assembly  and  Governor  Burnet  (a  son  of  the 
celebrated  Bishop  Qflbert  Bomet)  brought  bu  paper  into 
immediate  notice,  and  his  success,  both  as  a  printer  and  as 
»  joomaUst,  waa  from  that  time  forth  assured  and  complete. 
The  infloence  which  he  wss  enabled  to  exert  by  bis  pen 
ttrongh  bis  papery  andbybis  indnstry  and  goodaense,  ban 


ftbnndant  fmit  dniiu  the  next  ■avantuMi  y«l%  datf^ 
wbieh  ba  waa  at  the  head  of  jonmalim  in  Auwkh  b 
17S1  ho  flBtahBabad  tha  firat  dnoi^ing  Ubraiy  on  titt  oob- 
rinent;  in  1733  be  pnUisbed  the  first  of  the  Poor  JIkAoA 
Mmaiaa^  a  pnblintion  which  was  oontinned  for  twmi^ 
five  years,  and  attained  a  marvellons  pt^mlsrity.  Tba 
annual  sale  was  about  10,000  copies,  at  that  time  far  in  ex- 
cess of  any  ether  publication  in  the  colonies,  and  equivalent 
to  alsAle  at  the  present  time  of  not  less  than  300,0001  In 
the  next  tan  years  be  acquired  a  oonvaniaifc  famiUari^ 
with  the  Frendi,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Latin  Isngoages. 

In-  1786  FrankHa  was  doaait  a  derk  of  the  genenl 
assembly,  and  waa  ra-dactedUie  following  year.  Hawaathsn 
elected  a  member  <tf  assembly,  to  wbidi  dignl^  ha  waa  » 
elected  for  ten  stiooesuve  years,  and  was  ^ipmnted  one  of 
the  qommisriaiera  to  treat  with  the  Indiana  at  CariUa.  In 
1737  Colonel  Spotswood,  tbra  postmaster'general,  ^ipcdnted 
hin^depn^  postmaster  at  fhlladelpbia.  About  this  time 
be  organised  the  first  police  force  uid  fire  company  in  tha 
colonies,  and  a  few  yesti  later  initiated  the  movements 
wbi^  reanltod  in 'tba  fbnndatira  of  the  HDiveni^  of 
Feonsjlvwia  and  of  tiw  Amerieaa  Phllosopbicsl  Soriafey,  fai 
Urn  wganintion  of  a  nilitfa  fotea^  b  tta  paving  cf  tha 
streets,  and  in  the  f  onndarion  of  a  hospital ; '  in  fact,  be 
famished  the  impulse  to  nearly  every  measure  or  project 
which  contemplated  the  welfare  and  prosperi^  of  the  dty 
in  which  be  lived.  It  was  during  this  period,  and  in  the 
midst  of  tbeee  very  miseellaneouii  avocation^  that  be  mada 
the  disoDveriea  in  electririty  which  have  secured  bim  mdis- 
pated  rank  among  the  moat  eminent  trf  pataral  pbiloaoghaia. 
He  was  tha  flat  to  ^monstiate  that  lidUning  and  tha- 
tricity  wwe  one.  The  Bvyal  fioeiely,  when  an  aeeoBBl  «f 
his  ezperimeuta,  which  bad  been  transmitted  to  a  wdm 
tific  friend  in  Englsnd,  was  laid  before  it,  made  sport  of 
them,  and  refused  to  print  tbem.  Throogh  Uie  leeott- 
mendation  of  bis  friend  tbey  were  printed,  however.  Is  aa 
extra  number  of  the  Otntlm^'i  ifaffm»e,id  whidi  tlie 
publisher  ultimately  sold  five  ediriona.  A  copy  diancing 
to  fall  into  tba  bands  of  Buffon,  ba  saw  their  vshte,  and 
advised  their  traoslarion  and  pnbUcaUoK  ia  Tiaae^  whin 
tliey  immediately  attracted  attention.  Hie  "PhfladalpUa 
experiments,"  as  thw  were  called,  were  perfonned  in  the 
presence  of  the  royal  &mily  in  Pnia,  and  became  the  fot- 
sation  of  the  period,  Th»  Boyal  Society  of  LondMi  found 
it  necessary  to  reconsider  its  action,  published  a  Bummaiy 
of  the  experimente  in  ite  Tnuuaetioiu,  and,  aa  Franklin 
afterwards  averred,  more  then  made  bim  amends  fix  the 
alight  with  which  it  had  before  treated  him,  by  dacting 
bim  an  honorary  member,  exemptiog  him  tan  tha  cw- 
ternary  payments,  and  sending  him  for  tha  rest  ef  his  Ufa 
a  copy  of  the  Traiuaetwiu.  Sinoe  the  introdacHoit  of 
the  art  of  printing;  it  woold  be  difficult  to  name  aay  ^ 
covery  whien  has  exerted  a  more  important  InBoenoe  upoe 
the  industries  and  habits  of  mankind, 
■  In  1764  a  war  witb  France  was  Impending  and  Franklin, 
who  tgr  this  time  bad  become  the  most  important  man  ia 
the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  wss  sent  to  a  congress  oi  eom- 
uierionen  from  the  different  colonies,  o^ered  hr  the  L(»ds 
of  Trade  to  convene  at  Albany,  to  confer  with  tta  chiefs  of 
the  Six  Vatious  for  tbeir  common  defenoe.  RaaUia 
ibera  snlmdttod  a  |daa  for  organiring  a  i^ratam  of  etjoaiil 
defence  whirii  was  adopted  and  reported;  it  provided  for  a 
preudenfrfeneral  of  ell  the  colonies  to  be  appelated  by  Aa 
crown,  and  a  grand  council  to  be  chosen  the  represeota- 
tives  of  the  people  of  the  several  colonies.  The  ookaiiee  A 
united,  be  tbongbt,  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  defend 
tliemselves,  and  there  would  then  be  no  need  of  tro^  from 
England.  Bad  this  eonne  been  pnisned,  the  anbaeqneal 
pretence  fw  taxing  America  woald  not  havebeeafaraishad, 
and  the  Uoody  0DBt«t  it  oocasioned  aO^  hn*  boML 
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ftToiilad.  The  Lords  of  Trade,  boweTsr,  fotred  that  any 
aucli  onion  of  the  colonies  would  reveal  to  them  their 
strength;  and  the  project  of  noiou,  though  accompaoisd 
with  a  recommendation  from  the  goremor  of  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania,  when  it  was  brought  into  the  fissembly, 
M  it  was  daring  Fnuklin^  casual  absence  from  tb«  ball, 
was  rejected.  This  FnnUin  thought  a  mutake.  **  Bat 
■nok  misti^"  he  taid,  **srQ  not  new;  historj  is  full  of 
the  erroia  of  statM  and  princes.  Tliose  who  govern,  hav- 
ing moeb'  bnuDBM  on  their  hands,  do  not  generally  like 
to  take  tke  tconble  of  considering  and  carrying  into  eze- 
cnbon  new  projects.  The  bo3t  pnblic  measures  are  there- 
fore seldom  adopted  from  previous  wisdom,  bat  forced 
by  the  occasion."  iDitead  of  allowing  the  colonists  to 
unite  and  defend  themselves,  the  home  Government  sent 
over  QeuersI  Broddock  with  two  regiments  of  regular 
English  tnwps,  whom  the  colonists  were  expected  to 
maintain.  The  proprietaries,  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn, 
aiHia  of  William  Penn,  and  the  hereditary  governors  of  the 
colonies,  however,  "mSa!  incredible  meanness/  instructed 
their  depotiea — the  governors  they  sent  out — to  pass  no  act 
for  levying  tlie  necessary  taxes  nnless  their  vast  estates  were 
lb  the  same  act  exempt  They  even  took  bonds  of  their 
deputies  to  obeerre  th^  instructions.  The  assembly 
finally,  "  finding  the  proprietaries  obstinately  persisted  in 
manacling  their  deputies  with  instructions  inconsistent  not 
only  with  the  privileges  of  the  people  but  with  the  service 
nf  the  erown,"— we  ore  qaoting  tbe  laognage  of  Franklin, — 
"  roolTed  to  petition  the  king  against  tiiem,"  and  appointed 
Franklin  as  their  agent  to  go  to  England  and  present  their 
|»tition.  He  artived  in  London  on  the  27th  Jnly  1757, 
not  this  time  as  a  poor  printer's  boy,  but  as  a  messmgsr 
to  the  moat  powerful  sofereign  in  die  world  from  a  cor- 
porate body  of  some  of  his  most  loyal  subjects. 

Fra&klin  lost  no  time,  after  reai^Qg  London,  in  waiting 
upon  Lord  Qtanville^  then  president  of  the  council,  and  held 
with  him  a  ccnversation  which  he  deemed  of  so  much  im- 
iwrtance  Uiat  he  made  a  record  of  it  immediately  upon 
retiming  to  his  lodgings^  Nor  did  lie  uaggerate  ita  im- 
IKMTtonee,  for  in  it  were  the  germs  the  revolt  and  independ- 
ence of  the  North  American  eoloniea.  <*Ton  Americaos," 
■uid  Grenville,  "  have  wrong  ideas  of  the  nature  of  y^or 
constitution ;  you  contend  that  the  king's  instructions  to  his 
governors  are  not  laws,  aud  think  yourselves  at  liberty  to 
r^fsrd  or  disregard  them  at  your  own  discretion.  But 
those  instructions  are  not  like  tlie  pocket  instrucUons  given 
to  a  miniatw  going  abroad  for  regulating  his  conduct  in 
some  trifling  point  of  ceremony.  They  artf  first  drawn  op 
by  judges  learned  in  the  law ;  they  are  then  considered, 
debate^  and  perhaps  amended  in  council,  after  which  they 
are  ugaed  by  the  king,  Thoy  are  then,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  yon,  the  taw  of  the  land^  for  the  king  is  the  legis- 
latare  of  the  colonies."  Franklin  frankly  told  his  lord^p 
tliat  this  was  new  doctrine, — that  he  understood  from  the 
colonial  charters  that  the  laws  of  the  colonies  were  to  be 
made  by  their  assemblies,  approved  by  the  king  and  when 
once  approved  the  king  alone  could  neither  alter  nor  amend 
jthem.  Franklin  admits  that  he  was  alarmed  by  this  con- 
Tetsation,  but  he  wu  not  as  much  alaflned  as  he  bad  reason 
to  be,  for  it  distinctly  ndsed  the  issue  between  the  king  and 
a  (ractioa  of  his  people  which  was  to  require  a  seven  years' 
war  to  decide.  Franklin  next  sought  an  interview  with 
the  brothers  Penn  to  lay  before  them  the  grievances  of 
.  the  assembly.  Finding  them  entirely  inaccessible  to  his 
reasonings,  he  supplied  the  material  for  an  historical  review 
of  the  controversy  botweoa  the  assembly  and  the  proprie- 
taries, which  made  an  octavo  volume  of  500  pages.  The 
aaocess  of  ftenkliii'a  mission  tluu  far  vras  not  encoorag- 
btf^  for  he  pealed  to  a  dass  largely  interested  in  the 
iiImmk  «rf  which  he  complained.    Meantime,  Governor 


Denny,  who  had  been  recently  sent  out  to  the  province 
by  the  proprietaries,  tired  of  straggling  with  the  public 
opinion  which  was  aui^ng  nbont  him  in  Peunyalvania, 
and  in  disregard  vi  his  inatraetiou^  assented  to  tiw  {Mssing 
of  laws  wU^  taxed  equally  the  entire  landed  property  of 
the  province  and  assumed  that  the  assembly  wss  tli* 
proper  judge  of  the  requirements  of  the  people  it  repre- 
Bonted.  An  equivalent  in  paper  money  was  issued  upon 
the  faith  of  this  tax.  The  proprietaries  were  very  angry 
with  the  governor,  recalled  him,  and  threatened  to  pniseeate 
him  for  a  breach  of  hu  inBtmctions.  But  th«j  narer 
coined  their  threat  into  execution. 

The  subject  of  "taxing  all  estates,"  after  a  careful  dis- 
cussion by  counsel  on  both  sides  in  London,  was  finally 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  privy  eonndl  for  phmWioos, 
who  reported  adversely  to  th»  petitioneti  whom  Franklin 
represented.  Disai^tnted,  but  not  cUsMuraged;  he  suj^ 
gested  B  compromise  involving  a  personal  engagement  on 
his  part  that,  among  other  things,  5is  assembly  should  pass 
an  net  exempting  from  taxation  the  wtturveyed  waste  lands 
of  the  Fenn^  estate,  and  secure  the  assessment  of  the  sur< 
veyed  waste  lands  at  the  nsnal  rate  at  which  other  property 
of  that  description  ms  asseued.'  Upon  this  proposal,  to  tke 
infinite  disgust  of  the  Fenns,  a  &voarable  report  wns  made, 
and  approved  by  the  kin&  George  IL,  then  within  a  few 
weeks  of  hia  death,  '"obm,"  wrots  Franklin,  a  few  days 
later,  to  Lord  Karnes,  "the  eauM  ia  at  length  ended,  and 
in  a  greabdegree  to  our  satisfaction."  FrankUn's  stipnlatbn 
gave  to  the  Penna  nothing  in  fae^  irhidi  they  had  not 
^ways  had,  and  therefore  the  assembly  never  passed  the 
superfluous  act  for  securing  it  They  did,  however,  relieve 
Pennsylvania  from  the  financial  Mnbarrassments  that  must 
have  followed  tiie  repeal  of  a  mo&eybill  whicb  had  already 
been  a  year  in  opention,  and  it  established  the  prindple 
till  then  denied  by  the  proprietaries,  that  their  estates 
were  subject  to  taxation.  The  success  of  hts  first  foreign 
mission,  therefor^  was  substantial  and  satisfactory. 

Daring  this  sojourn  of  five  years  in  England,  Franklin 
made  many  valnabk  friends  outside  eourt  and  political 
circles,  among  whom  the  namea  of  Hume,  Bobertson,  and 
Adam  Smith  an  conspicuous.  In  the  spring  of  1759  be 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  Scottish 
university  of  St  Andrews.  He  also  made  active  use  of  his 
marvellons  and  unsurpassed  talent  for  pamphleteering  He 
wrote  for  the  Annual  Regitter,  of  which  young  Edmund 
Burke  was  then  editor,  and  with  whom,-st  a  later  day,  he 
was  destinsd  to  have  closer  relations,  a  paper  "On  the 
Peopling  of  Oountriea,''  tnees  of  which  mhy  readily  be 
discerned  in  the  first  book  of  Tk«  Wealth  9f  Ifaiiont.  In 
this  paper  Franklin  combated  the  popular  delusion  that  the 
people  and  wealth  of  the  colonies  were  necessarily  so  much 
population  and  wealth  abstracted  from  the  mother  country, 
and  he  estimated  that  th«  population  of  the  colonies,  by 
doubling  once  in  every  twenty-five  years,  would,  at  the 
end  of  a  century,  give  a  larger  English  population  beyond 
the  Atlantic  thah  in  Engluid,  without  at  ell  interfering 
with  the  growth  of  England  in  either  direction.  Franklin's 
conjecture,  that  the  population  of  the  colonies  woahl  doublo 
every  twenty-five  years,  commended  itsalf  to  the  jadgment 
of  Adam  Smith,  who  adopted  it ;  and  it  his  thus  far  been 
vindicated  by  the  census. 

On  the  25th  of  October  1760  King  George  IL  died, 
and  his  grandson  ascended  the  thronp.  A  clamour  for 
peace  followed.  Franklin  was  for  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  then  pending  with  France,  and  wrote  what 
purported  to  be  a  chapter  from  an  old  book,  which  he  said 
was  written  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit  to  an  andent  king  of 
Spain,  Mititled,  On  the  Meant  ditponnff  the  Enemy  to 
Peace.  It  was  ingenious  and  had  a  great  ofTect,  uid,  like 
everything  FrankUu  wrote,  is  about  as  rmdablc  to-dny  as 
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vken  flnt  printed.  Soon  tltar  the  coptuw  of  Quebec, 
FkitiUin  wrote  %  non  cUbonto  papar,  eiitiUecl,  Tht 
/tttmito  ^  ^rtfow  cMMMfovrf  wtifA  r^rd  to  her 

CdmUt  and  tht  Aequuitiotu  <tf  Canada  and  Guadeloupe. 
Its  parpoaa  was  to  bIlow  that,  while  Canada  ramuned  Fniwh, 
tlte  SngUali  colonies  of  North  America  conld  never  be  safe 
n<a_  peace  »  Eoiope  permanent.  Tradition  reports  that 
this  pampUet  had  great  wn^t  in  determining  the  ministcy 
to  retain  Canada,  whioli,  thanks  in  a  la^  d^ee  to  his 
foresight  and  activity,  is  to-ia.j  qa»  of  the  brightest  jewels 
tn  the  EogUah  crown.  **  I  have  long  been  of  opinion,"  he 
wrote  abont  this  time  to  Lord  Kanes, "  that  the  foundations 
<tf  the  fntnre  grandeur  and  etabiUtjr  of  the  British  empire 
he  in  America ;  aod  thongh,  like  other  foundations,  they 
ate  low  and  little  now,  they  are  nevertheless  broad  and 
strong  enough  to  support  tba  greatest  political  structure 
that  human  wisdom  ever  erected.  I  am,  therefore,  by  no 
meani  for  restoring  Canada.  If  we  keep  it,  all  the  country 
from  the  St  Lawrence  tS  the  Miuissippi  will  in  another 
eentnty  be  filled  with  British.  Britdn  will  beeooie  vastly 
more  pilous  by  A»  immente  inonasa  of  its  coramercft 
Hie  Atluitic  sea  will  be  covered  with  yonr  trading  abips ; 
and  yonr  naval  power,  thenee  ctmtiniully  increasing,  will 
extend  your  influence  round  the  whole  globe  and  aere  the 
world."  Wtiat  EngUsbman  can  read  these  papers  to-day 
without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  Franklin  was  not  permitted 
to  oceuOT  a  seat  in  parliament  as  one  of  the  representatives 
tlte  British  colonies,  so  that  England  and  the  world 
wif^t  have  had  the  advantage  in  a  luger  neastut  of  hit 
nra  wiadcm,  eagadty,  and  patriotism  I 

Tranklin  asiled  again  for  America  in  August  1763,  after 
an  absence  of  five  ^eua,  daring  which  he  had  found  an 
opportnuity  of  vlhiting  largo  portions  of  the  Continent,  end 
of  acquiring  information  about  European  affiiin  both  in  Mid 
out  of  England,  which  mode  him  more  tlum  ever  an  en- 
ligtitened  and  tnutworthy  anthority  in  America  upon  all 
foreign  questiou  affecting  the  iutereata  of  the  colonists. 
The  peace  with  the  proprietary  government  was  only 
tomponiy.  The  question  of  taxing  their  eatatas  had  come 
up  in  a  new  form,  and  finally  resulted  in  a  petition  from  the 
assembly  drawn  by  Franklin'  himself  for  a  change  of  ^vom- 
ment  for  Fennsylvanis.  The  election  which  took  place  in 
the  fall  of  1764  tamed  upon  the  issue  raised  in  this  petition, 
and  the  proprietary  party  aueceeded,  by  a  majority  of  28 
votes  out  of  4000,  in  depriiing  Franklin  of  the  seat  to 
which  he  had  been  ehooea  for  fonrteen  ueceasive  years  in 
the  provincial  assembly.  The  viotoiy,  however,  was  a  ^rren 
one,  for  no  sooner  did  the  ueenbly  eonvene  tlun  it  resolved 
again  to  aend  Firanklin  as  its  special  agent  to  England  to 
ti^e  charge  of  their  petition  for  a  change  of  government, 
and  to  look  after  the  intoreata  of  the  province  abroad.  On 
the  7th  of  November  following  his  defeat,  he  was  again  on 
his  way  across  the  Atlantic  We  may  as  well  here  say  at 
once  that  the  petition  which  he  brought  with  him  for  a 
diange  of  government  came  to  nothins^  Franklin  presented 
il^  and  the  Fanoa  oppooad  it;  bot  mattoia  of  so  much 

rver  eonsoqnence  eontinnally  anae  betwAn  1766,  wlien 
ns  presented,  and  1776,  when  the  revolution  began, 
that  it  was  left  to  the  final  disposition  of  time.  The  Penus 
at  hut  had  the  sagacity  to  sell  betimes  wliat  they  were  not 
wise  enough  to  keep.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  gave  them 
.£130,000  for  their  interest  in  ito  soil,  and  the  British 
Government  settled  upon  the  head  at  the  family  *  pension 
of  £4000  a  year. 

Early  in  the  year  of  1761  OrenvOle^  the  prime  minister, 
had  sent  for  the  agents  of  the  American  colonies  resident  in 
London,  and  told  them  that  the  war  with  France  which 
bad  just  terminated  had  left  upon  Enghmd  a  debt  of 
£73,00(^000  atarling,  and  that  he  proposed  to  lay  a  portion 
of  tliia  boithen  npoD  the  shoulders  of  the  eolorato  by 


meaaa  ol  a  stamp  dnhr,  «i1«h  the  eoloaiata  cooU  propoaa 

some  other  tax  equally  productive  and  less  iooonvenient 
He  directed  the  agents  to  write  to  their  eevnal  wnmHiw 
for  instroctions  upon  this  point.  The  assemUy  vi 
Pennsylvania,  which  expressed  the  sentiment  of  aU  the 
colonies,  was  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  to  tax  the 
colonies,  which  were  already  taxed  beyond  their  strength, 
and  which  were  surrounded  by  aboriginal  enemies  and  ex- 
poeed  to  consUnt  expaoditorea  for  defence^  was  erael,  bat 
to  tax  them  by  a  parliament  in  v\deb.  they  were  not  repe-. 
oentod  was  an  indignity.  While  such  woe  their  feelmg, 
they  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  they  would  not  reject 
any  requiution  of  .their  king  for  aid,  and  if  he  would  only 
signify  his  needs  in  the  usual  way,  the  assembly  wonU  do 
their  otmost  for  him.  These  views  were  summed  up  in  a 
"resolution''  thus  expressed:  "that,  as  the  aiaenbly 
always  had,  so  they  always  ohoold  think  it  their  du^  to 
grant  aid  to  the  crown,  according  to  their  abilitie^  whonarer 
required  of  them  in  the  onal  maoner.*  To  '^anat  tha 
introduction  of  jindi  a  biU  as  the  qiiniatty  pnipoaed,  aid 
which  FrankUn  diaraetarited  u  "  the  mother  miachief,* 
he  left  no  stone  unturned,  hy  personal- interceevon, 
private  correspondence^  ilnd  through  the  press.  At  last,  in 
despair,  he,  with  his  assodato  agents,  songht  an  interrisw 
with  the  J  minister,  ^ey  found  liim  inexorable,  the 
Government  wanted  the  money,  and  it  did  not  wish  to 
recognize  the  principle  upon  which  the  colonists  resisted  the 
Government  method  of  obtaining  it  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced, and  was  promptiy  paasec^  onhr  60  voting  agaiait  it 
in  the  Ctanmons,  and  the  Lords  not  dividing  upon  It  He 
sum  expected  from  this  tax  being  only  £100,000,  it  ma 
thon^t  the  colonists  wonid  soon  be  reconciled  to  it  This 
was* evidently  Franklin's  hope,  which  he'did  his  ntmost  to 
realize.  Writing  home  to  a  friend  shortly  after  the  passsga 
of  the  Aet  he  said,  "  The  tide  was  too  strong  for  ns.  We 
might  as  well  have  hindered  the  aun's  setting;  bnt  since  it 
is  down,  my  friend,  and  it  may  be  long  before  it  rises  agtin, 
let  us  make  as  good  a  night  of  it  as  we  can.  We  nay  still 
light  candles.  Frugality  and  industry  will  go  a  great  way 
towards  indemnifying  us.  Idleness  and  pride  tax  with  a 
heavier  hand  than  kings  and  parliament"  But  when  the 
news  of  the  passoge  of  the  Stamp  Act  reached  the  colonics^ 
and  its  provisions  came  to  be  scanned,^  the  indiscretion  of 
those  who  advised  it  was  manifest  Meetings  were  held  in 
all  the  colonies,  where  resolves  were  possed  unanimonsly  to 
consume  no  more  British  mannfaetnrea  nntil  the  hateful  Aet 
was  repealed.  For  wnply  recommendiug  a  tnia^  penM 
to  collect  the  tax,  Franuin  himself  was  denooncod,  and  hia 
family  in  Philadelphia  was  in  danger  of  being  mobbed 
The  Aet  not  only  failed  of  its  purpose  in  producing  a 
revenne,  bnt  before  it  went  into  operation  a  fonnidUda 
agitation  for  its  repeal  bod  already  commenced. 

The  succeeding  seeaion  of  parliament,  which  began  im 
December  1 766,  is  specially  memorable  for  FranUin's  ex- 
amination before  a  committee  of  the  Hooae  on  tiie  eflMa 
of  the  Stamp  Act ;  for  the  magnificent  pariiamcntaty  debat 
of  Edmund  Burke,  ^hoae  speeches  for  the  repeal,  sud 
Dr  Johnson,  "filled  tiie  town  with  wonder;"  ^nd  forth* 
repeal  of  the  offensive  Aet  by  a  mqority  of  108.  The 
first  six  weeks  of  -thia  session  were  devoted  to  taking 
testimony  at  the  bar  of  the  house  on  American  affair^  and 
especially  upon  the  probable  advantages  and  disadvautagea 
of  the  Stamp  Act  Franklin  was  the  only  one  of  the 
witnesses  who  lifted  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  by  poo- 


■  One  claune  of  tli<  Aot  provided  tbst  tha  AmeriMni  ihftU  Itan  ae 
aak*  no  tiahtuisa  of  yrapwty  vith  meh  othtr,  ulibar 
jMirchoM,  nor  grvtt,  nor  ieeov«r  debu ;  tlitj  iIulII  mcitW  tuutj  mt 
truk*  thair  villi  naUn  thtj  pajr  inch  wd  nch  mmt  tai  tpads  fot  th* 
■tunpi  wUcb  m  t«  give  VkltiUtr  to  the  ptocwdinn  fraaklla 
tMtUlcd  ondM- orth  bibte  a  eontnittca  of  psriisanl  tti|tsacliatex 
mU  diida  the  Gotemowit  eT  sU  tUr  speeU  In  a  yar. 
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IMity.  Burke  said  the  Bune  reminded  him  of  a  moater 
•zunioed  by  a  parcel  of  sehoolb^^  George  Wliitfield, 
tlw  gnat  field  preacher,  wrote—"  Onr  tmsty  f rieod,  Dr 
FVanUin,  has  gained  immortal  boDoar  by  bis  behaviour  at 
the  bar  of  the  Houses  The  answer  was  always  found  equal 
to  the  questioner.  He  stood  nnappalled,  gare  pleasure  to 
Ilia  friends,  and  did  honour  to  his  country."  The  examinsr 
Hon  was,  first  published  iu  1767,  withoot  the  name  of 
printer  or  of  publisher,  and  the  following  remarks  upon  it 
appeared  in'the  GeMleman'a  Magazine  for  Jiily  of  that  year  : 
"  From  this  examination  of  Dr  Franklin  the  reader  may 
form  a  clearer  and  more  comprebeosive  idea  of  the  atate  and 
^poiition  of  America,  of  the  expediency  or  isezpedienoy 
ef  the  measure  in  question,  and  oi  the  chsraeter  end  coo- 
doot  of  the  minister  who  proposed  i^  than  from  all  that 
Am  beeo  written  npon  the  subject  in .  newspapers  and 
pempfalets,'  ander  the  titles  of  essays,  letters,  speeches,  and 
considerations,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  becoming  the 
olgect  of  public  attention  till  now.  The  qoestions  in 
general  were  put  with  great  subtlety  and  judgme&t,  and 
they  are  answered  with  sncL  deep  and  familiar  knowledge 
of  die  subject,  such  precision  and  perspicni^,  such  temper 
and  yet.  each  spirit,  as  do  tbe  greatest  honour  to  Dr 
Franklin,  and  justify  the  general  <t^iu«t  el  his  character 
and  abilitiea.'* 

The  light  thrown  npcm  colonial  iffiurs  by  FVaoklin't  ex- 
tmina&m,  more  probably  than  all  other  causes  combined, 
determined  parliament  to  repeal  the  bill  almost  as  soon  aa 
it  was  tobave  gone  into  operation,  and  immediately  upon 
the'  eonclusioa  of  Franklin's  examination.  It  was  to 
Franklin  a  nere  '-to-be-forgotten  triumph.  He  celebrated  it 
eharacterutically.  "  As  the  Stamp  Act,"  he  wrote  to  his 
wife,  "  is  Id  length  repealed.  I  am  willing  you  shonld  hare 
anew  gown,  which  you  may  suppose  I  did^iot  send  sooner 
aa  I  knew  you  wonld  not  like  to  be  finer  than  your  neigh- 
bctnra  unless  in  a  gown  of  your  own  spinning.  Had  Ulb 
bade'  between  the  .two  conn^ea  totally  caaud,  it  was  a 
oomfort  to  me  to  recollect  that  I  had  onee-  been  clothed, 
from  head  to  foot,  in  woollen  and  linen  of  my  wife's  msnu- 
faetare,  that  I  never  was  proader  of  my  dress  in  my  life, 
and  that  she  and  her  daughter  might  do  it  again  if  it  was 
necessary.; .  I  told  the  parliament  that  it  was  my  opinion, 
before  the  old  clothes  of  the  Americans  were  worn  out,  Uiey 
might  have  new  ones  of  their  own  making.  I  have  sent 
yon  a  fine  piece  of  Pompadour  satin,  14  yuda,  cost  11b.  a 
yard ;  a  silk  n^gligfe  and  petticoat  of  brocaded  lute  string, 
for  my  deer  Sally  [his  daughter];  with  two  dozen  gloves, 
fonr  bottles  of  lavender  watw,  and  two  little  reds." 

fHie  news  of  the  repeal  filled  the  ccdoni^ta  with  delight^ 
and  restored  Franklin '  to  theii  conSdence  and  affection. 
From  that  time  ontil  tbe  end  of  bb  days  he  was,  on  the 
whole,  tiie  'most  popular  man  in  America.  Unhappily  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  a  conceasior.  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  mother  country  not  to  the  political  dogmas 
of  the  colonists.  The  king's  party  was  more  irritated  than 
instmcted  by  its  defeat,  and  instead  of  surrendering  any  of 
its  pretensions  to  tax  the  colonies,  almost  immediately 
brought  in  a  bill,  which  was  passed,  asserting  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  pariiament  over  the  coloniee,  and  iu  the  suc- 
ceeding parliament  another  bill,  which  also  passed,  imposing 
dntiee  on  tHe  psper,  painte,  gloss,  and  tea  imported  by  the 
colonies.  This  tax  was  resented  by  the  colonies  with  no 
less  bitterness  and  determination  than  they  had  resented  the 
Stamp  Act.  It  conveyed  sterility  into  their  recent  trinmpb, 
and  aroused  a  feeling  akin  to  disloyalty.  It  made  the 
minor  differences  among  the  colonieta  disappear,  and 
oystallized  public  opinion  with  marvellous  rapidity  around 
the  principle  of  "  no  taxation  without  repreaeatatton," — a 
principle  which  it  was.impoBBible  to  meke  acceptaUe  to  the 
nub  whose  oldiaahioned  notiooa  of  the  prerogetiTe 


iiad  only  been  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  the  inititing 
perthacity  of  tite  ecJoniata.  Thus  the  isine  was  gndoally 
made  up  between  tbe  mother  country  end  its  AmwieaB 

dependencies;  Each  party  felt  that  its  first  doty  was  to  be 
'firm,  end  that  any  concession  wonld  be  disastrous  as  well 
as  dishonourable.  Such  a  state  of  feeling  could  terminate 
but  in  one  way.  It  is  now  clear  to  all,  as  it  was  then  deai 
to  a  few,  that  tbe  passing  of  the  tea  and  paper  bill,  made 
the  difference  between  the  crown  and  tbe  colonists  irreconi 
cilsble,  and  that  oothing  but  the  death  of  th*  king  could 
prevent  a  war.  The  nine  succeeding  years  were  spent 
the  contending  parties  in  straggling  for  ^losition, — the 
colonies  becoming  mne  indifferent  to  the  mother  conntry, 
and  the  motiier  country  lees  disposed  to  put  up  mtb  toe' 
pretensions  of  her  ofilipring.  Franklin,  when  be.  went  to 
London  in  176f, confidently  expected  to  return  in  the  foUow- 
ing  year ;  but  lie  was  not  destmed  to  leave  England  till'teii 
yeara  later,  and  then  with  the  dnresaing  sasptuon  thik 
the  resources  of  diplomacy  were  exhausted.  Ueantime  be 
remitted  no  effort  to  find  some  middle  ground  of  conciliatbn. 
Equipped  with  tbe  additional  authority  derived  from  com* 
missions  to  act  as  tbs  sgent  of  the  provinces  <rf  Massa- 
chusetta,  of  Kew  Jersey,  and  of  Georgia,  and  i^tfa  a  social 
influence  never  possessed  probably  by  ai^  other  American 
representative  at  the  English  court,  he  wowd  donbtleu  hava 
|gevented  the  final  alienation  of  the  coloniea,  jf  endt  a  leaalt^ 
under  the  eircnmstaneea,  had  beea  poauUe.  Bnt  U  wa> 
ooL  Hie  colonists  were  Englishmen  for  the  most  part,  and 
they  coald  not  be  brought  to  make  concessions  which  would 
have  dishonoured  them ;  and  Franklin  was  not  the  man  to 
ask  of  thorn  such  concessions.  He  took  the  position  that 
"  the  parliament  had  no  right  to  make  any  law  whatever 
binding  the  colonies;  that  tbe  king,  and  not  the  king.  Lords, 
and  Commons  ooUectivety,  was  thdr  sovereign;  and  that  the 
king  with  Uieir  respective  parliaments,  is  thur  only  legis- 
latOT."  In  other  words,  lie  asked  only  what  England  has 
since  granted  to  all  her  colonies,  and  what,  but  for  the 
fatnons  obstinacy  cf  the  king,  who  at  this  time  was  i^ihsr 
an  object  of  commiseration  than  of  critidam,  she  wonld 
undoubtedly  have  yielded.  But  under  the  pieas^ra  of  the 
crown,  negotiation  and  debate  seemed  rather  to  aggravata 
tbe  differences  than  to  remove  them.  The  solemn  peti< 
tions  of  the  colonists  to  the  throne  were  treated  with 
neglect  or  derision,  and  their  agents  with  contumely,  and 
Franklin  was  openly  insulted  in  the  House  of  Lords,  vras 
deprived  of  his  office  of  deputy-postmaster,  and  was  scarcely 
safe  from  personal  outrage.  Satisfied  that  hia  usefulness  in 
England  was  at  an  end,  lie  placed  his  agencies  in  tbe  hinda 
of  Arthur  Lee,  in  American  lawyer  practising  at  tha 
London  bar,  and  on  the  21st  of  March  1776,  again  set  sail  ' 
f  or  *  FhiladelphiiL  On  reaching  home  bis  last  hope  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  empire  was  dissipated 
by  the  news  which  awaited  him  of  collinons  which  had 
occurred,  some  two  weeks  previous,  "between  the  pec^a 
and  the  royal  troops  at  Concord  and  at  Lexington.  He 
found  the  colonies  in  flagrant  rebellion,  and  himself  and* 
denly  transformed  from  a  peacemaker  into  a  wannaker. 

The  two  years. which  followed  were  among  the  bnsiostaif 
his  life;  liie  very  morning  of  his  arrival  he  was  eleeled, 
by  the  assembly  of  Penn^Ivania,  a  delvate  to  that  eont^ 
nental  congress  then  sitting  in  lUladeli^ia  vhidi  eonsidi- 
dated  the  armies  of  the  colonies,  placed  Oeoige  Washington 
in  command  of  them,  issued  the  first  eoptinental  currency, 
and  assumed  the  responsibility  of  resisting  the  imperial 
government.  In  this  congress  he  served  on  not  less  than 
ten  committees.  One  of  its  first  measures  Was  to  oiganize 
a  continental  postal  system  and  to  make  Franklin  post- 
mastergeneraL  Thus  he  was  avenged  for  his  dismissal 
18  months  before  from  the  office  of  deputy  by.  being 
appointad  to  a  place  of  higher  tank  Md  augmented 
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uthority.  He  pUnnBd  an  appeal  for  aid  from  the  king  of 
|<ia  French,  and  wrote  the  uutmotions  of  Si]aa  Deano,  a 
nunberof  the  congress,  who  waa  to  coore;  it;  he  was 
■ant  M  one  of  tbne  eommiaeioners  to  Canada,  in  on«  of  the 
Diost  faelaneot  montlis  of  the  year,  on  vhnt  prored  an  in- 
effoctual  mtsaioD  to  persnade  tho  Canadians  to  join  tho  new 
colonial  anion ;  he  was  elected  a  delegate  from  Phil- 
adulpbia  to  the  conference  which  met  on  the  ISth  of  June 
1776,  and  which,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  colonies, 
formally  rsno'uncod  all  allegiance  to  King  George,  and  oaUod 
for  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  form  a  con- 
atitntional  goTomment  for  the  United  Colonies,  Ha  was 
xlao  one  o{  tiie  eomnittaa  of  five  whieh  draw  np  what  is 
known  aa  tbe  "  Declaration  of  IndapeodeDca.*  Vlhxa  about 
to  ugn  itf  ^oeoek,  one  of  faia  coQugnaa,  is  raportad  to  hxn 
uid,  **  We  mnst  be  nnanlmoua;  tbera  mtut  be  no  pulling 
different  waya ;  we  must  all  hang  together."  "  Yes,"  replied 
nankUo, "  we  most  hang  together,  or  we  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  hang  aeparately."  He  was  also  chosen  president  of  the 
ooDfention  called  to  frame  a  oonstitotion  for  the  State  of 
PenDsylrania,  which  commenced  ita  session  on  the  1 6th  of 
Jnly  1776.  He  was  selected  by  congress  to  discuss  terms 
of  peace  with  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  who  had  airiTed  in 
New  Toik  harbour  ob  the  13th  of  Jnly  1776,  to  take  com- 
nand  of  tbe  Britiab  naTol  foroea  in  American  waters,  and 
on  the  S6tb  of  September,  upon  the  receipt  of  eneonraging 
newa  from  France,  he  wis  ehosoa  uaanimonely  to  be  one 
of  three  to  repair  to  the  court  of  Louis  XVL  and  soUdt  his 
sapporL  His  colleagues  were  John  Adama,  destined  to  be 
'Washington's  succasior  in  the  presidency,  and  Arthur  Lee, 
Franklin's  sqcceasor  in  the  agency  in  London. 

Franklin,  no"  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  proceeded 
to  collect  the  money  he  oould  commuid,  amountiag  to 
between  ^3000  or  £4000,  lent  it  to  congress,  and  with 
twograndamaaataailin  the  sloog  erf  war  "  Bepriaal"  on  the 
S7th  day  of  October,  arriving  at  Mantea  on  the  7th  of 
December,  and  at  Paris  towards  Aa  and  of  tlie  same  month. 
With  his  usual  tact  and  forecast  be  found  quarters  in  a 
house  in  Pa«y  (then  a  soburb  but  now  a  part. of  the  city 
of  Paris)  belonging  to  an  active  friend  of  the  cause  he 
represented — Le  lUy  ds  Chaumont — who  held  influential 
relations  with  the  court,  and  through  whom  he  was  enabled 
to  be  in  the  fullest  commonication  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment witiumt  emnpromiung  it* 

At  the  time  of  Franklin's  arrival  in  Parl^  be  was  already 
one  of  the  moat  talked  aboot  man  in  the  world.  He  was 
a  member  of  every  important  learned  aodety  in  Europe ; 
be  was  a  member,  and  one  of  tiia  managers  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  and  one  of  eight  foreign  members  of  the  Rc^al 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  Three  editions  of  his 
adentific  works  hod  already  appeared  in  Paris,  and  a  new 
editioo,  much  enlarged,  had  recently  appeared  in  London. 
To  all  these  advantages  he  added  a  political  pnrpose — the 
dismemberment  of  the  British  empire — which  was  entirely 
eoBganial  to  every  eitiacn  of  France.  "  FranhliD'a  repnta- 
tkm,"  wrote  Hr  Adams,  who,  unhappily,  was  never  able  to 
n^vd  his  colleague's  fame  with  entire  ecioanimity,  *'waa 
more  universal  than  that  uf  Leibnitz  or  Newton,  Frederick 
or  Voltaire,  and  his  character  more  beloved  and  esteemed 
than  all  of  them.  ...  If  a  collection  oould  be  made  of 
all  the  gazettes  of  Eumpe  for  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
eentury  a  greater  nnmber  of  panegyrical  paragraphs  upon 
Ugramt  FranJdin  would  appear,  it  is  believed,  than  upon 
■ny  other  man  that  ever  lived." 

"  Fianklin'a  appearance  in  the  French  aalons,  even 
before  he  begu  to  negotiate, "  eaya  tlie  Oennau  biatorian 
StAloasar,  "waa  an  event  of  great  unportanee  to  the  whole 
of  Enropo.  .  .  .  His  dress,  the  simplicity  of  bia  external 
ttfttnace,  the  friendly  meekneu  of  the  old  man,  and  the 
apparent  homili^  of  the  Quaker,  proented  for  Fraedom  a 


miu  of  votaries  among  tho  court  cirelos  who  used  to  he 
alarmed  at  its  conrsoness  and  unsophisttcatsd  trutha." 
We  may  here  add  that  such  was  the  number  of  portraits, 
basts,  and  medatUona  of  him  in  dreulotion  before  be  Iet£ 
Paria  that  he  would  have  been  recognised  from  them  by 
nearly  every  adult  citizen  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
Writing  to  his  daughter  in  the  third  year  of  his  residence  in 
Paris,  of  a  medallmn  to  which  she  had  alluded,  be  sayb— 
"  A  variety  of  others  bava  been  made  since,  of  different 
sizes ;  some  to  bo  sat  in  the  lids  of  snuff-boxes  and  some 
BO  small  as  to  be  worn  in  rings,  and  the  numbers  sold  are 
incredible.  These,  with  the  pictures,  busts,  and  prints  (of 
which  copies  are  spread  everywhere)  have  made  your 
father's  face  as  well  known  as  the  moon,  ao  that  he  dust 
not  do  anything  tliat  would  oblige  luiit  to  ran  away,  as 
his  phis  would  discover  bim  wherever  be  ahoQld  venture 
to  show  iL"* 

The  atory  of  Franklin's  mission  to  France,  aa  reoorded 
in  bis  own  correspondence^  ia  aingulariy  interesting  and 
romantic  In  these  respecta  it  is  difficult  to  find  its  paraUd 
in  the  literature  of  diplomacy.  Its  results  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  He  became  at  once,  aa  already  stated,  an 
object  of  greater  popular  interest  than  any  other  man  ia 
France, — an  interest  vhich,  during  bis  eight  yoaia*  aojovn 
there,  eeemed  alwaya  on  the  increase.  Streets  in  nnmerooa 
cities,  and  aaveral  aodetiei^  wen  named  after  him;  Ae 
French  Academy  paid  him  ita  highest  honours,  anid  he 
conferred  more  distinction  upon  any  salon  he  frequented 
than  it  could  reciprocate.  He  animated  French  aodety 
with  a  boundless  enthusiasm  for  tite  cause  of  the  rebel 
colonists,  persuaded  the  Oovernment  that  the  interests  o* 
France  reciuired  her  to  aid  them,  obtained  a  treaty  of 
alliance  at  a  crisis  in  their  fortunes  in  the  winter  of  1777, 
when  such  an  alliance  waa  deciaive,  and  the  great  moral 
advantage  of  a  royal  frigate  to  convey  the  newa  of  it 
ti>  America.  A  few  months  later  he  Mgned  the  treaties 
which  bound  the  two  countries  to  mutoal  Mendahip  and 
defence,  and  on  the  morning  trf  the  20th  Uareh  1778  the 
three  envoys  were  formally  received  by  the  king  at  Ve^ 
aaillos,  and  through  them  the  country  they  represented 
was  first  introduced  into  the  family  of  indepeDdMit  nationa. 

In  February  of  the  folloa-ing  year  Ceneru  Lafayetti^  yibo 
had  distinguiBlted  himself  as  a  volunteer  in  the  rebel  amy, 
returning  to  Franco  on  leave,  brought  a  commission  from 
the  American  congress  to  Dr  Franklin  as  sole  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  France.  From 
this  time  until  the  close  of  the  war  it  waa  Fnnklii  'a  para- 
mount  du^  to  encoorage  the  French  Qsvemment  to  i>u[[.ly 
the  eolonista  with  money.  How  succbssfolly  he  dischsrged . 
this  duty  may  be  inferrel  from  the  following  statement  oi 
the  advances  made  by  France  npon  his  solicitation :— In 
1777,  2,000,000  francs;  in  1778,  3,000,000  francs;  in 
1779,  1,000,000  francs;  in  1780,  4.000,000  franca;  in 
1781,  10,000,000  francs;  in  1782,  6,000,000  franca;  in 
all,  26,000,000  franca  To  obtain  these  aids  at  a  time 
when  Franca  was  not  only  at  war,  but  practically  bankrupt, 
and  in  deflaoca  if  the  atranuoua  resistance  of  Necker,  Uie 
minister  of  finance,  was  an  aehiaramen^  the  credit  of  which, 
there  is  the  best  reason  for  bdievin^  ina  mainly  due  ta 
the  matchleds  di|>lomacy  of  FranUtn.  Writing  to  the 
French  minister  in  FbOadalphia,  Daoember  If  1780,  the 
Connt  de  Targanuea  add-  - 

"  Ai  to  Di  VruiVlin,  liU  conduct  leaves  coi^na*  noQung  t«  lenm 
It  U  u  lealoQb  an'l  iKttriotio  u  it  ii  win  and  dren  uipect,  ud  je« 
n»7  alRnn  with  awunmoe,  on  all  oecarioas  wher-  yon  think  prapsr, 
that  the  method  ho  purniM  i*  muoh  more  effioscions  tha&Jt  woild 
1m  if  he  were  to  sMumo  a  tone  of  ImpMinnitr  in  moltip^ug  Us 
domandi,  and  above  all  in  mpnortinjr  ti»m  1^  menafM  {m  aUnaioQ 
to  the  Indisoreot  -MMulnct  of  Franklin's  coUoMpie*),'  to  wbkh  wa 
should  gin  ndther  wadaaoe  nor  valatL  ud  whuh  woi^  ealV  tnd, 
to  miW  Urn  pemnally  disivrosabls.* 
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hguia,  Fabroaiy  15, 1781,  YorgeniiM  wrote:— 
"  ir  Jim  are  quostionod  raipeatiiig  aa  oj^Um  of  Di  Fnnkliii, 
yga  nuy  wilbont  hcsitntioii  my  that  w  wtean  him  u  mnch  on 
sooonnt  of  th«  patriotum  u  tho  viadom  of  liia  cradnct;  ud  it  baa 
bMB  owing  is  a  mat  Mrt  to  thli  MOM,  aad  tlu  oonftifBDM  in  mt 
in  th«  vmei^  (J  Pr  Fnuiklb,  thatm  havo  dotwiDinod  to  joUave 
tha  paoaniuf  mWnaaDMnta  In  whiak  Iw  haa  1>«mt  pUood  by  ion- 
giMi.  It  maj  ba  Jndcad  frnn  Utia  bet,  vhielt  i>  of  a  pwaonal 
n*ture,  if  that  mluutara  wndnot  has  hoott  iiuarioua  to  fha  intoraaU 
pf  hla  ecrantij,  or  if  an;  othar  would  han  nad  tho  aame  adran' 

Kraoklia  "had  besa  for  Boms  yean  a-  martyr  to  Uie  goat, 
wlijeli,  with  other  infirmities  incident  to  bu  adv&nc^ 
ef  seventy-fire,  determined  him  to  ask  congress,  in  1781, 
lo  xelieTe  him,  in  a  letter  so  fall  of  dignity  and  feelings  that 
no^ooe  can  read  it  evea  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a 
MDtuy,  withoBt  motion. 

"  I  niut  now,"  ha  wrote,  alter  diapoaing  of  offloiol  topica,  "  beg 
laara  to  aaj  aomathing  relating  to  myaelf— a  aabjeet  with  iihieli  I 
b%n  not  often  tnabled  congreaa.    1  haro 


I  my  aeTantr-filtb 

rear,  and  I  find  that  tba  long  and  aerara  Bt  of  the  sont  wnioh  I 
had  the  Uat  winter  bad  ahakea  mo  axooedinglj^  Md  I  am  yet  for 
from  harins  reaomed  the  bodily  atrengtk  1  bwrora  atjoyod.  J  do 
not  know  that  my  monbd  faeoltieo  are  impaind, — parbapa  I  lhall 
b«  the  hat  to  diaooTar  that, — but  I  am  aanatUa  of  grsat  duninntion 
■r'my  aatlTfty,  »  qnality  I  think  portlenlariy  Mnnatiy  In  your 
sdnister  at  thia  eonrL  I  am  a&aid,  tberefora,  that  your  afiain  may 
Mmo  time  or  othar  suffar  by  my  defioieney.  I  find  alao  that  the 
boainMa  b  too  heavy  for  nw  arj  too  eonAninr.  The  eonatant 
attendanea  at  Home,  wbieh  ia  naoesaaiy  for  ra^nng  and  areenting 
your  billa  of  exchange  [a  matter  foreign  to  my  minlateiial  hmotiani), 
to  answer  latten,  and  ]Mrform  other  parts  M  my  employment,  pre- 
rento  my  taking  tha  sir  and  ezeidae  wbioh  my  annnal  jonra^ys 
formerly  nsod  to  afford  mo,  and  whioh  contiibated  mnch  (o  tie 
praaemtlon  of  mr  health.  Thers  are  msi^  other  Uttio  panonal 
attsnttons  whick  us  inflrmitiss  of  aga  nndar  nsoaaaaiy  to  an  old 
nan's  oomfert,  oren  in  soma  iufpm  to  the  eontinaanoa  «  his  exist 
•noe,  and  with  which  boaineab  often  interferes: 

"  1  h»7e  been  engaged  in  puUie  sffiiJn,  and  enjoyed  pnblic  oonfi- 
dencoin  some  shape  or  otherdoriag  tha  long  term  of  fl%  years,  and 
honour  snffldent  to  katiify  any  reaaonablo  ambition ;  and  I  liaTe  uo 
other  left  bnt  that  of  rspoae,  wbieh  I  Iw^  the  eoi^reaa  will  grant 
ne  by  aending  some  person  to  saintly  my  place.  At  ttie  aama  time 
I  beg  they  may  be  aaaared  that  ft  ia  not  any  the  leaat  donbt  at 
their  neceas  in  the  gloiiooa  eanae,  nor  any  diignst  raceiTed  in  theii 
aorrioe,  that  indiioea  mc  to  dooline  it,  bat  puely  and  nmpty  tha 
rsasoas  X  han  mentioned.  And  as  I  cannot  at  wassntnndsigo  the 
lUUgass  of  a  sea  royaga  (the  last  baring  been  almost  too  mooh  for 
( I  ■)>  and  wonld  not  again  expoeo  mynlf  to  tho  hasard  of  captnre  and 
im  iilaonmcnt  in  this.time  of  wai,  1  proixiae  to  -emain  hero  at  loMt 
tl  1  the  peaoe~perhapa  it  may  be  for  the  remainder  of  my  Ufo— and 
if  any  knowlfdge  or  uperieneo  I  hare  aot^tured  here  may  be  tboiutbt 
of  uee  to  my  anoestaor,  I  ahall  freely  commnnicate  it  and  aaiat  mi  i 
with  any  inflnsnce  I  may  b*  ssppossd  t»  bars,  or  ooanael  that  may 
todssirodorma"  ' 
Coograas  not  only  daelined  to  mem  his  resignation,  but 
with  its  refoa^  sent  him  a  eummbrion,  jointly  with  John 
Adams  and  John  Jay,  who  had  beeA  tbe  agent  of  the  con- 
gress in  Spun,  to  negotiate  a  peacflb  Comwallis  had  anr- 
rmdered  at  Yorktown  on  the  I7th  of  October  of  that  year, 
the  annirersary  of  Bargoyne'e  disastroos  eorrender  at 
Saratoga  jast  fonr  years  before,  and  a  farther  proaecntioa 
of  the  aa-  It'  on'd  what  might  be  ttecouary  to  secure  the 
mo  it  faioi  raUr  terms  of  peace  was  no  longer  advocated  by 
aay  party  in  I  agland.  •  Active  nogottaUons  with  Franklin 
and  hit  anociatea  were  opened,  and  on  tlie  30th  of 
NoTenbor  a  preliminary  treaty  waa  signed  the  English 
viA  American  commisBtoners  ;  a  deSnitire  taeaty  nas  signed 
on  the  30th  of  September  1783,  and  nitifiiMl  ooDgrMb 
J  an  nary  H,  1784,  and  by  the  English  Qorerkmeat 'on  tho 
9th  of  April  following.  At  the  eoDclnsion  of  the  pre- 
liminary treat}  Franklin  renewed  his  ^pplicaUon  to  or.igroas 
te  be  relieved,  to  which  Iie'receiTed  _o  answer.  A  f*w 
weeks  after  signing  the  definitive  treat;,  he  renewed  it 
Again,  but  it  was  not  nntil  the  7th  of  'Jarch  1786  that 
congress  adotded  the  revolution  which  permiHed  "The 
HononraUa  Ba^Jamin  FHaUin  to  letam  to  Amerira  or 
■ODD  u  eonvenlen^?  and  time  chys  ktor  it  appuntcd 
ThoBMi  7dbnoD  to  moeeed  Um. 


Daring  his  sto^  in  Paris  Franklin  gave  by  no  meanr  all 
his  time  to  political  problems.  Htf  wttte  a  psper  for  the 
Boyal  Society  on  the  subject  of  ballooiui,  a  topic  which 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Uontgolflen,  Attraetod  a  gieat 
deal  of  attentioD  at  tlut  time  in  France.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
commended  it  for  ita  oompieteness.  To  some  one  who 
asked  the  use  of  the  new,  invention  Franklin  replied  by 
asking,  "What  is  the  use  of  a  new-bom  baby  t"  Inl784 
he  was  appointed  by  the  French  Academy  one  of  a  coinmis- 
sioi)  ordered  by  tho  king  to  inrestigate  the  pheuomena  «f 
"mesmerism";  and  to  a  large  extent  he  dL-ected  thV 
investigation  which  resnlted  in  the  disgrace  and  flight  of 
Uesmer  and  his  final  disappeAtanee  from  tiie  pobUc  tft. 
Franklin's  Ii^onvOiim  to  Hum  wAe  would  Smm  to 
Ama^a,  his  ^av  Treatim  on  Fi-tvatmingf  his  &t>tf  en 
Rainng  the  Waga  i»  Stirope  hf  th*  Avunam  Stwolvtiim. 
his  Letter  to  VaitgAcm  o»  Zunry,  his  Story  of  the  Wkittlt, 
together  with  lub  prirate  as  well  as  official  correspondence, 
kept  the  world  constantly  talUng  about  htm  and  wondering 
at  the  inexhaustible  variety  and  anconventional  novelty  of 
his  reeonrcea  *  "Ton  replace  Pr  Franklin,"  I  hear,  stfid 
the  Count  da  Tergennct  to  JefTs'wn  when  they  firat  met 
"X  succeed,  no  me  can  lepUos  tum,"  was  JeffersoD's  reply. 

It  was  on  the  Utk  U  July  178S  that,  aoeomponted  hy 
Bome  nemben  of  hla  family  and  most  intimate  fetends,  be 
set  out  for  Havre  on  his  return  to  America.  In  view  of  Ua 
inflrmitieb.  Lie  queen  had  placed  oi\f  of  her  littera  at  his 
disposal;  the  next  day  he  was  constrained  1^  a  most 
pressing  invitation  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  Cardinal  de 
la  Bochefoncavld  at  QaiUon.  At  Ronen,  he  was  waited  upon 
by  a  deputation  of  the  Acaden-y  of  that  city.  At  Forta- 
month,  where  the  party  joined  Uie  vessel  that  was  to  take 
them  home,  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph's,  **  the  good  bishop," 
as  Franklin  used'  to  style  him,  an  old  friend  and  correspond- 
ent, came  iown  with  Ida  limi^  to  aea  Un,  and  ramaiued 
with  Um  for  the  two  ae  three  days  bolion  thqr  sailed. 

On  tiie  13th  of  September  FmIlUi■^  who  had  become 
by  far  tlie  moat  widdy  known  and  the  most  eminent 
of  Americans,  disembarked  again  at  the  very  wharf  in 
Philadelphia  on  which,  sixty-two  years  before,  he  bad 
landed  a  houseless,  homeless,  friendless,  and  snbstsntiaUy 
penniless  rnnaway  apprentio*  of  serenteen.  The  day  auo- 
eeeding  his  arrival,  tiie  assembly  of  PeLusylvauia  ruteJ 
him  a  eongratnlatory  address ;  the  public  bodies  very 
general]}  oaited  upon  htm,  and  General  Washington,  by 
letter,  asked  to  ji^  in  the  public  gratolatiou  open  hk  mit 
return  to  America,  and  upon  the  many  eminent  tervieet  he 
bad  rendered.  Sensible  as  his  connti^en  were  of  the  mag- 
nttnde  of  their  oh^gationa  to  him,  and  of  his  increasing 
ioStmities,  it  never  seema  to  have  oeonrred  to  them  that 
they  could  dis^nss  with  Id"  sarvioeK  Xa  the  mouth  sue* 
eeeding  his  arrival  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  munici* 
pal  eouncil  of  Philadelphia,  of  «hich  he  uas  also  nnatd; 
monsly  dected  ch^maa  He  was  soon  after  elected  hy 
the  executive  oonndl  and  assembly  president  of  Penn^l- 
vania,  by  Mventy-oz  ont  of  the  seveuty-eeven  votes  cast 
"I  have  not  firmness  enoagh,"  ha  wrote  to  an  dd  fiAend, 
**to  must  tbr  onanimoos  dedre  of  my  eonnny  folks,  and 
I  find  myself  harnessed  again  to  tlieir  eerviee  nnotlier 
year.  They  engro«ed  the  prime  of  my  lifa  Hhey  have 
eaten  my  fleah,  and  seem  resolved  now  to  .pick  my  bones  " , 

At  the  expirarioB  of  his  term  in  1766,  he  was  noaul- 
nonsly  re-elected,  and  again  unanimously  in  1787.  He  was 
iao  chosen  a  member  of  the  national  convention,  of  whicli 
Wishington  was  a  member  and  president,  which  met  on 
the  second  Monday  of  Ifay  1787,  to  frame  a  constitution 
for  the  new  eonfederaej .  T  o  the  joint  iufluenoe  of  Franklin 
and  WasbingtOB  piubably  ilwnld  bo  ascitled  thf  final 
ad  ii>tion  ef  tlw  eonstilntion  which  this  cot  veittion  fia  ned, 
anl  which  contiaaei  to  he  the  fnndnmentd  kw  of  the 
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Uolted  States.  The  most  original,  it  not  tbe  most  ingtni- 
oai,  and  per])apt,  in  ritw  of  the  grave  difficbltisa  it  disused 
or,  tho  most  impotUot  feature  of  the  coDstitntlon  tlie;  con- 
stmeted— that  whioh  gaTa-the  States  eiinal  repnscntation 
in  the  ai^rhoiue  or  senate  and  in  the  lower  house  repre- 
■antation  according  to  popabtion— was  th*  denoe  of  Frank- 
lin. For  lus  thiM  Taan*  serfjee  as  preaide&t  of  Tenlu^l- 
vaaia  FraoUin  rehuod  to  accept  toy  compensation  berond 
a  nimbnraemant  of  the  postage  he  hail  paid  on  official 
letters,  amounting  to  some  £77,  6a  $d.,  it  being  one  of  his 
^tottons,  which  he  adrocated  in  the  conrention,  tint 
the  chief  magistrates  of  a  lution  should  serre  without 
pecuniary  compenratioa  IVanklinsorriTedhis  retirement 
from  office  two  years,  which  he  consecrated  almost  as  exclu- 
Mvely  to  the  public  ose  ar  any  other  two  of  his  life, 
although  moat  <rf  the  time  the  vicUm  of  exenidating  paiu. 
Qis  pen  woa  nerer  more  aetiv^  nor  more  effiwtiTdy 
employed.  He  helped  to  organise  and  was  president  of 
the  first  society  formed  on  the  American  eontioOnt  or 
anj^where  cdse,  we  bdiere^  tor  the  atiditicm  of  a1aTei7,  and 
•a  ita  president  wroto  and  algned  the  first  nmonstranee 
ngaiost  shtTOTy  addressed  to  the  ^erican  congress. 

Franklin  died  io  his  own  house,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
17th  of  April  1790,  and  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  ag& 
Since  then,  as  in  life,  his  fame  has  gone  'on  increasing.  No 
Amerioaa  has  erer  leceiTod  such  varied  and  extensive 
liotnage  from  hie  ooiutrymeo.  There  ia  no  State  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  few  coonties  that  have  not  a 
town  called  FVankUn  (Ohio4iaa  nineteen  of  them) ;  scarce 
a  town  that  does  not  boast  of  its  Franklin  Street,  or  its 
Franklin  Sqaar^  or  its  Franklin  hotel,  or  ita  Sranklin 
bank,  or  ita  Franklin  insnrance  company,  and  so  on ;  his 
bast  or  portrait  is.eretjwhere ;  and  some  sort  of  a  monu- 
ment of  FraoUin  k  among  the  attraeUoni  of  almost  every 
lanje  aty. 

Whn  IVanklin,  the  fugitive  apprentice  boy,  in  1723, 
miked  ap  Ibtket  Steeet  on  the  morning  of  his  first  arrival 
in  Fhila^t^io,  mnnehing  the  raUs  in  which  lie  bad  in- 
vested a  pmrtlon  of  the  last  dollar  Iw  had  in  the  world,  the 
enrions  sptataele  he  presented  did  not  escape  the  attention 
of  Miaa  Read,  a  comely  ^1  of  eighteen  years  who  chanced 
to  be  standing  in  the  door  of  lier  father's  house  wlien  he 
passed.  Kot  long  after,  acddent  gave  him  an  introduction 
tober;  they  fell  io  bve,  and,,  soon  after  his  return  from 
his  trip  to  England,  he  married  her.  By  lier  he  hod  two 
children,  a  son  who  died  youn^  whom  Franklin  spoke  of 
as  the  finest  child  be  ever  saw,  aod  a  daughter,  Sally,  who 
married  BichardBach^  of  TorkabirOk  England.  HrsBoche 
had  eight  ehildieo,  from  whom  are  descended  all  that  are 
now  known  to  bibeiit  anj  of  the  Uood  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Before  Us  marriage  Franklin  had  a  son  whom 
Ite  named  William,  who  acted  -as  his  secretary  during  his 
first  official  residence  in  Englaud,  and  who,  as  a  compliment 
to  the  father,  was  mode  governor  of  the  province  of  New 
Jersey,  When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  William  adherod  to. 
the  mother  country,  which  exposed  him  to  serious  indig- 
nities and  was  a  source  of  ptofoond  mortification  to  his 
&ther,  Next  to  Uie  loai  of  his  only  legitimate  eon,  this 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  sorrow  of  Franklin's  life. 

•*  Y«i  oooewrod,  tmi  tsy,"  wroU  ¥ntAba  to  him  Bin«  rean 
afttf  the  mptaM,'  ''tl»t  y«nr  daty  to  jour  king  and  ngud  for 
four  erantiy  r^aired  this.  I  ought  not  t«  blune  you  for  diffniDg 
msntliiiraU  with  me  oa  pttUie  sllkiii.  Wa  are  men  all  mbjeet  to 
amta.  Our  opinion*  ara  sot  in  oar  own  poww.  Thay  ai»  formad 
m  geveraad  much  by  ctTaamataDeaa  that  ara  oftan  U  inazplicablo  aa 
">*7  ara  tmautilila.  Your  aitoation  waa  sneli  that  few  would  hara 
emnrad  yoor  rvmalning  "nentw,  though  thaw  are  natural  diitiaa 
WUea  prteads  pblitiaal  ones,  and  eanaot  b«  aztinKaiahed  hy  Uwm." 

Without  preenmlng  to  extennaU  anythu^  that  waa 
nuUuI  in  Gorenor  Fraoklin's  conduct,  we  aannot  help 
amuUng  that  RuUi%  with  n  Uiaduaa  oonnoa  to 


patents,  quite  overlooked  the  &ot  Aat  his  iMi,  irbtm  h» 
determined  to  adhere  to  tiie  eoverngn  wbrn  he  bad 
sworn  loyallj  to  serra^  was  a  Insty  lad  of  f<»ty4lTa 

years. 

In  his  will  the  father  left  William  bis  landr  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  forgave  him  the  debts  dne  to  bim.  "  lite  part 
he  acted  against  me  in  the  late  war,"  continued  the  wtU, 
"which  is  of  public  notorietTi  ^  account  (or  mj  leeeing 
him  no  m'Orrof  on  estate  he  endeavoured  to  deprive  me  ot 
Governor  Franklin  hod  a  son  who  also  was  not  bom  in 
wedlock,  named  William  Temple  f  rauUin.  He  was  brought 
up  by  bis  grandfather  and  served-bim  in-  tlie  capacity  of 
private  secretary  during  moat  of  his  residence  in  France, 
and  after  his  return  to  United  States.  Fruiklin  tri^ 
repeatedly  but  unsoccessfully  to  have  the  young  man 
appoioted  to  some  subordinate  mission.  He  b^  been 
wought  up  in  France,  his  education  was  strangely  deficient 
and  ho  does  not  seem  to  have  left  an  altogether  f avo^irabU 
impression  npon  his  conntrynieo  abroad  or  at  horns  after 
bis  return.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  they  judged  him 
more  correctly  than  his  grandfather  did.  Tothis  giaodson 
Ffsnklin  bequeathed  most  of  his  books  and  all  his  manu' 
scripts  and  papers,  from  which  he  published  the  first 
edition  of  the  writings  of  his  grandfather,  purporting  to 
l^e  complete,  in  1816,  and  after  a  delay  never  aattsfaetoi^ 
explained  and  apparently  inezcusabie.  A  criticism  of  Wm 
pablieation,  attributed  to  Jeffrey,  appeared  iik  Uu  £i» 
ivr^h  Rtviav,  No.  66,  August  1817. 

Though  spending  more  than  half  of  his  life  in  the  pnbHe 
service^  Franklin  wos-never  for  a  moment  dependent  upwi 
the  Qovemmeot  for  bis  livelihood.  With  tlie  aid  of  his 
newspaper,  his  frugality,  tmd  his  foresight,  he  waa  enabled 
to  command  every  comfort  and  luxury  be  desired  through 
his  lung  life,  and  to  loave  to  hia  deacendants  a  fortune 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small  for  his  fame,  and  valosd 
at  the  time  of  his  death  at  about  £80,000  string. 
Thongb  rendering  to  his  country  as  a  diplomatist  a^ 
statesman,  and  to  the  world  as  a  philosopher,  incalculable 
services,  he  never  sought  nor  received  from  either  of 
these  sources  any  pectmiaiy  advantage.  Wherever  he  hved 
he  was  the  inevitable  centre  of  a  system  of  inflnencee 
always  important  and  constantly  enlarging  ;  and  dying,  he 
peipetuated  it  by  an  autobiography  which  to  thia  day  not 
only  lemains  one  of  the  most  widely  road  and  readable 
books  in  our  language,  bat  has  bad  the  distinction  of  en- 
riching the  literature  of  nearly  every  other.  No  man  has 
ever  lived  whose  life  has  been  mon  nniTendlj  atodiad  \j 
his  coon  try  men  or  ia  itaore  familiar  to  them. 

Though  his  pen  seamed  never  idle^  the  longest  prodnctioa 
attributed  to  his  pen  was  Ids  antobiogniphy,  <tf  lem  Aan  3M 
8vo  pages,  and  yet,  whatever  snbjwt  occoq^  his  p«D,  ho 
never  left  the  impression  of  incompleteness.  He  was  never 
tediooSfSnd  an  inexhaustible  humour,  a  classic  simplicity,an 
exquisite  grace,  and  uniform  good  sense  and  taste  informed 
and  gave  permanent  interest  to  everything  he  wrote. 
Franklin  was  not  an  orator,  but  when  he  spoke,  as  he  did 
occasionally  in  tlie  several  deliberative  bodies  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  his  word,  though  brief,  was,  like  his  mit- 
ings,  always  clear,  jndtckms,  felicitous,  and  potential  Ifo 
man  ever  possessed  in  a  grester  degree  the  gift  of  pnttiig 
ao  aignment  into  an  anecdote. 

His  country  owes  much  to  him  for  lus  service  in  vaiioo* 
public  capaciUeo ;  the  world  owes  mudi  to  the  fruits  of  hid 
pen;  but  his  greatest  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
probably,  was  what  be  did  by  his  example  and  life  to 
digpify  manual  labour.  While  Diderot  was  teaching  the 
dignity  of  labour  in  Franc©  and  the  folly  ot  social  standards 
that  proscribed  it.  Franklin  was  illnatrating  it  in  Am^icat 
and  ptOTiDg  by  hu  own  moat  conelnsive  oampUi  dwt 
**  Hatoar  and  ftaae  bom  no  eeaditten  Uss," 
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^tetm  Uiw  hon  bto  tUt  wodd  io  flUooaitkiMd  tWt 
tkaf  CMDOk  find  comfort  utd  «u»iii^gemeat  from  ■ome 
pomoa  o(  tlw  life  of  Fnnklin;  Don*  of  anjr  steUmi  who 
'BVBotmaditoteonitirithadnDtaga.  /nut  fMtnn  (tf  U 
vUdi  it  most  nloaUo  wilLproVwblj^  be  foaod  moti  diffienlt 
to  imttata^  It  i*  itttted  dj  hiniMlf  io  the  following  extract 
^omIutdbr7ial784:-T-  I 

"  Tnudaf  370.— Laid  ntnuniM  Mll»d  to  iM  ma.  U*  Ulwr 
Iwfliig  nqoMted  thtt  I  ahoold  f^rt  him  meli  inatnictin  hinta  » 
»iglit  be  oMfiil  to  bin.  I  oeoMioiullf  meati«aad  Uu  rtrar  of 
SanortbniM'a  mnnnr  to  ona  wbo  demanded  wbat  waa  tb«  int 
point  or ontoqrl  ..MtM;  tbooMOudl  JcMMfthothtidl  AtUom,— 
wUA.  I  aoid  ud  ban  gnanUr  wtdootood  to  man  tba  aottoB  of 
n  ontorwltb  lumda  ia  apaudng,  bat  that  I  tbooght  anotbar  kind 
«f  'mUob'  ormnlmpottuio  to  an  orator  wbo  woold  paraoado 
pMfla  to  MIowUb  odVia^  viz.,— aueb  &  ooona  at  teOaa,  In  the 
tmha  otUhm  wonliliBprai  tbem  wltb  m  opiBkm  «(  Ui 
WwttrMWin  M  of  bte  ttB4antoiidliut  that  tUa  Mlsiaii  odm 
«ahBfahad,  aQ  tha  diilindties,  daUn  oppooi^  nmUr 
coeaiirnioii  bj  donbta  and  wuittdoM  wen  ntareatod;  and  aoob  o 
nan,  thongb  a  rvj  tmpwTaet  apaakar,  woud  almeat  liwajM  eany 
Ua  pdnta  aoiart  tha  moat  llonriahing  orator  wbo  had  mot  tha 
oharacter  of  iitioaitjr.  To  aznnaa  wr  aasaa  of  tba  InpoctaBea  at  a 
food  prirato  ehaneter  In  vnbUe  aOain  mn*  •troaglj.  I  aafd  tba 
•dranaia  of  baTlnc  it,  UMitka  dlMdrautwe  of  jwt  baTtif  it,  war* 
■ft  gTMt  Oat  1  om  baliara  if  Oaoifi  UL  M  hnd  n  bd  iilnrta 
alMnotw  and  John  Vilkaa  a  sood  OM^  Am  IMwalgbtbmtawd 
tha  ImMK  out  of  bia  UsgdMn." 

Thoogh  nnnUin  wm  lir  frmn  baing  laaminUe  to  wliat 
■M  tariMd  worlcUj  cooddoratiom,  mi  pnblic  life  wu 
HBcalnriy  fcM  Inm  taj  rolgir  w  degiftding  tnoe  of  mU- 
MMOBg;  he  B*Tw  ii  fonod  Buking  Che  jviHie  intetwts 
■MMduytoUtom;  theach  hoUUu  offiet  a  good  porUon 
«(  he  mvnr  tiMted  trfBee  bwding  as  a  piolenion, 

•or  the  pablio  traaraiy  m  the  accMaalatioiia  of  the' many 
lor  the  good  of  a  few.  HU  piiTate  a&iia  aod  the  paUio 
boMiMN  ware  nerer  allowed  to  becMM  entangled  at  to 
depeadtheonenpoDtbeothnr.  Thovgh,  from  tlie  batoia  of 
liin  Taziona  emplcTnenta,  a  terget  for  evcir  f oria  of  maJeTo- 
leaea  and  detnctioa  dnriog  Ute  leat  half  of  hb  life,  liia 
word  wai  never  impaai^ted,  nor  hie  good  faithaad  fairaew, 
area  to  hie  enenueit  — CMdnlly  qnettioned.  Of  tone 
in^abiUiN  In  Ui  yoatli  ha  early  repeated,  and  for  the 
beuAt  o(  auuUiid  nade  a  pnUio  ooofMrioi^  and  all  the 
ropamtioa  that  wMpoanUib 
Tba  meat  oomfOato  edltlaa  of  rraaUla'a  wcrici  b  Uwt  alJiM 
rk^  in  10  rota,  tra,  Borton,  18S«-U>.  An  edition  of  tba  anto- 
by,  lorlaad  hj  John  Biialew,  from  oiiginat  MSB.,  appeared 
I,  ead  fai  im.  »  Tola.  Pirton^  £«Si  m/  2Vmm 
n^Sn^amin  JftaWto,  trail.,  m  pSitiihad  at  Haw  Tcrii, in 
ItM.  (J.Bt) 

Tbo  fawelni;  artida  ii  raprlatad,  typwwlwioa  at  Jbnco  LHtle. 
Bfown,  kC^^^^ooton.  MaM.,  Am  JhniUH  •  SUA,  by  John 
Blfdov,  Booton.  187V. 

FBAKELIK.  Bia  Jomr  (I78S-1S47),  rear-adminl, 
was  bora  et  Sf^fsby,  Unooliuihir^  April  16, 1786.  Spnng 
iron  a  lioe  of  free-boldet^  or  **  frtaklina,*  bia  father 
i&herited  a  uull  famOy  estate^  which  waa  so  deeply 
Mrtgaged  tj  his  immediata  ^adaeewor  ttat  it  wm  fooad 
Meenity  to  eeU  it;  bat  by  hli  meeMi  In  eonuurdal 
pnttoita  he  was  enabled  to  muotain  and  edneate  a  family 
of  twelre  ehfldren.  John,  the  yonngeit  son,  was  destined 
for  the  church  by  his  bther,  wbo^  with  tikis  new,  bad 
pniehased  an  adrowson  for  hinL  He  receiTed  the  radi- 
nenti  ot  edooation  at  St  Ires,  and  afterwards  attended 
Iioath  Qfammar  School  for  two  yean;  bat  having  em- 
plmd  a  hididqr  in  walking  U  niles  with  a  oonpaaun  to 
lode  at  tha  eaa,  whk&  vp  to  that  tine  bo  knew  uify  fay 
4oeeiiptiaB,  his  imaginattCB  waa  ao  japrsaed  Oa*  ha 
4atenn{ned  to  be  a  eailor.  In  the  hope  of  dispeUfaig  what 
ha  eonsidered  to  be  a  boyish  fancy,  hie  father  eent  Un  on  a 
trial  Toyage  to  Usbon  in  a  merdiantman;  bni  ii  baailg  fonnd 
«  Uantara  that  his  wishee.ware  vaehanged,  an  ool^fla 
Ae  qoirtMdaefc  of  the  «FolydkenM,"H  Ovtaia Law- 
M  w  snoond  te  M»  in  1800  ;  aid  tUi  ih^  tevivc 


led  the  lino  la  Ao  faattla  of  CapsohigoB  in  1801,  yMng 
Franklin  had  the  honour  td  eenring  in  Neleon'o  baidset 

fonght  aotion.  Two  months  after  the  action  f4  Oopenr 
hagen,  lie  joined  the  '^InreBt^ator,"  dUeoTen'4hi&  eon> 
manded  by  his  telatiTe'Ci^itaiu  Flinders,  and  under  tiie 
training  of  that  able  edentiflo  ofBcoc,  while  empkyed  in 
e^loring  and  moping  the  coasts  of  Australia,  ha  ae^nind 
a  eometneas  of  aatronomtcel-  obaerratton  and  a~  akiU  in 
BurveyinK  whifili  proved  of  aainont  ntili^  in  hii  futon 
eareeiL  Fnnklia  was  on  board  tha  *'foTpoiOe*  when 
that  ship  and  the  "Cato*  wan  wracked,  Angost  18, 
1803,  on  a  coral  >ee^  off  tbe  coast  of  AoalnUa  (see 
FuaDKBs).  After  this  miafortane,  FhmUin  proceeded  to 
Canton,  where  he  obtained  a  passage  to  England  in  tbe 
"Earl  CamdsD,"  East  Indiaman,  oommanded  b^  Sir 
Nathaniel  Dance,  commodore  of  the  China  fleet  of  16  satL 
On  the  IBth  of  Febrnaiy  1804  Captain  Dance  rspolsed  a 
stroDfc  newih  aqnadron,  lad  Iqr  the  redonbtaiUe  Admlnl 
linon.  Jn  this  ai^on  FranUin  performed  the  importait 
dn^  of  ugaal  midshipnmn.  On  reaching  En^and, 
he  joined  tbe  "Belleroidtou,'  74,  and  in  that  ship  he  was 
again  entntsted  with  the  aifpials,  a  iaij  which  ha  executed 
with  his  accustomed  coolmaa  and  intrepidity  in  the  great 
battle  of  IVablgar.  In  tbe  "Bedford,"  his  next  ship,  he 
attained  the  rank  of  Ueateoaat^  and  remaining  in  her  for 
six  yeen,  latterly  as  first  lieutenant,  served  in  the  bloefcada 
of  Flashing  oh  the  coast  of  Portagi^  >l>d  in  otim  paifa 
of  the  world,,  but  chiefly  on  tlw  JIndl  atatiou,  wUthor 
the  ^Bedford"  went  as  part  ot  Uie  convoy  which  escorted 
the  royal  family  of  Portugal  to  Bio  de  Janeiro  in  1808« 
In  the  ill-managed  and  disastrous  atUck  on  Kew  Oilean% 
he  commanded  the  "Bedford'a"  boats  Jn  an  engsgemtnt 
with  the  enemy's  gunboat^  one  <^  iHdeh  ha  boarded  and  cap- 
tured, receiving  a  slight  woond  in  the  hand-to-baod  figbi. 

Oh  peace  being  wtabUsbed,  FranUin  tnrned  his  Utention 
once  mora  to  the  adenttflo  bratdi  <tf  his  ptofsaeioi^  and 
sednlondy  extended  his  knowledge  of  anrvi^in^  Im  1818 
the  ^scoveiT  of  a  north-west  paasegebeeann  again,  after  a 
long  interval,  a  national  ofajeelt  and  Ucntenant  Franklin  waa 
appointed  to  the  "Treat,"  as  second  to  Captain  Bncban  of 
the  "Dorothea,"  hired  vessels  eqnimed  for  penetrating  to 
the  north  of  Spitdnisen,  and,  if  possible^  aveslog  the  I^lar 
Seaby  that  roate.  During  a  heavy  storm,  both  ships  wen 
foieed  to  seek  for  aafe^  by  boring  into  the  doaely  peeked 
iea^  In  wUeh  extremely  haiardooa  i^erati&n  the  "  DoraHiea 
was  ao  xnwdi  damogad  that  her  naebing  England  faocuitf 
doabtfol;  but  the  '<Trant"  having  anstained  Ina  iqfny, 
FnaUin  nqneited  to  be  allowed  to  noseoute  tha  ■nyagt 
alon^  or  under  Captain  Bnchan,  wbo  had  the  power  of  e>w- 
barkmg  in  tbe  "  Trant"  if  be  choaa;  Tbe  latter,  however, 
declined  to  leave  his  officers  and  men  at  a  time  when  tbe 
ship  was  almost  in  a  ainking  oMidilaon,  and  directed 
Franklin  to  waoj  him  to  Eafpand  llioagh  suceeaa  did 
not  attend  ti^  vqpaA  It  bnoght  Fraaklhi  intopenond 
intanoun  with  the  leading  adentlAe  man  of  Loadoii,  and 
they  wen  not  alow  in  ascertaining  his  peooliar  fitaeaa  far 
the  command  of  audi  an  entotprisek  To  calmness  in  donger, 
promptnsra  and  farttli^  <tf  reeouice^  and  excellent  seaman- 
ships ne  added  other  qualitlaa  leas  oommoo,  more  ewecially 
an  anient  denn  to  pcomote  oeieaoe  for  ila  own  sa«^  and 
not  mecelyfw  tha  distinction  whieh  emtaeBfio  ialt  cnfeiib 
together  Irith  a  love  of  truth  that  led  bim  to  do  foil  jutin 
to  the  merits  of  his  aubndinata  <^Bcei%  wldioat  wiaUns  to 
claim  their  diaaeveriea  as  a  captain^  ri^i  Added  to  uuf^ 
he  had  aehesrtolbnoyanc7  of  mind,  which,  ttutainad>y 
religiaaB  principlaof  a  depth  known  only  to  bia  moot  in. 
timata  faimd^  was  not  doHesaed  in  the  mojfr|jloca)T  ttxtea. 
It  was,  Aenfoi^  with  fall  confidenoe  in  his  AOityand  ax> 
ertiooa  thai  ha      in  18U,  .Blacod.lD  eoauaand  ot  an  «• 
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■horw  o<  the  Arctic  S«t,  vhilt  liantenut  Pktj  w« 
dwpfttched  with  two  reuela  to  laQcaater  Soond.  At  thit 
period,  the  northern  coast  of  America  was  known  two 
isoUtod  points  only,  to.,  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
BiTer,  disoorered  by  Hearu^ — hot  placed  errooeonsly 
him  four  degrees  of  latitude  too  much  to  Uie  north, — and 
the  month  of  the  Maekeniie.  Liententnt  Fr»nUin,  accom- 
panied by  a  snrgeon,  two  midshipmen,'and  a  few  Orknoy- 
pion,  embarked  for  Hudson's  Bay,  in  Jane  1819.  Hit 
iaitroetions  left  the  ronte  he  was  to  purana  much  to  hi* 
own  judgment,  guided  by  the  infomatiOD  he  might  be 
able  to  collect  at  York  Factory  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  serrants  there  asasmbled.  Wintering  the  first 
year  on  the  Baskatchawan,  the  expedition  was  fed  by 
tlie  Hadson's  Bay  Company;  tlie  second  winter  was  spent 
on  tha  "  barren  grounds,"  the  party  subsisting  on  gome  and 
fish  procured  by  their  own  exertion^  or  purchased  from 
their  BtttTe  neighbmut;  and  in  the  foUowiag  summer  the 
npedition  deaeetided  the  CopperiQine  River,  and  surreyed 
a  conuderable  extent  of  the  sea  coast  to  the  eastward.  Tha 
surrivon  of  this  expedition  trarelled,.  from  their  start  at 
York  Faotoiy  to  their  return  to  it  again,  by  land  and  water, 
65jK)  miles.  While  engaged  on  this  service,  Franklin  wus 
promoted  ^  be  a  commander,  and  after  his  retam  to 
England  in  1822  he  obtained  the  post  rank  of  captain,  and 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  married  Eleanor,  the  yoangeat  danghter  of 
Mr  Fordeo,  an  eminent  architect 

la  a  second  o^tedition,  whidL  left  home  in  1838  (hia 
'wife  dying  withbi  the  same  year),  Franklin  deacMidfld  the 
If  adcande  and  teaeed  the  ooast-Iine  through  37  degrees  of 
loa^tnde,  from  the  month  of  the  Coppennins  River,  where 
his  former  evrrey  commenced,  to  near  the  160th  meridian, 
and  approaching  within  160  miles  of  the  most  easterly  point 
attained  By  Captain  Beecltey,  who  was  co-operating  with 
\  Urn  from  Behring's  Strait  Hia  exertions  were  fully 
appreciated  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  knighted  in 
18S9,  received  the  honoiaiy  degree  of  D.CLL  from  the 
noirenit]^  Oxford,  waa  awarded  tha  gtdd  medal  of  tha 
Qeognphkol  Soeie^  of  Fkria,  and  was  elected  in  I8<6 
eocrtqwndnt  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  SciMieea.  Though 
the  snrveys  executed  by  himself  and  by  a  detachment 
under  command  of  Dr  Richardson  comprised  one,  and  wiUiin 
a  few  milea  of  two,  of  the  spaces  for  which  a  parliamentary 
reward  was  offered,  the  Board  jf  Longitude  dedined  making 
the  award ;  bnt  a  bill  was  soon  afterwards  hkid  before  par- 
liament by  the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty  abrogating  the 
reward  altogether,  on  the  ground  of  the  discoveries  contem- 
plated having  been  thna  effected.  The  Ktalta  of  tbeM 
expeditioiil  are  deseribed  by  Franklin  and  his  companion 
Dr  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Richardson  in  two  magnificent 
worits  published  in  182i-39.  In  1838  he  married  hi* 
eeeond  wife,  Jane,  second  daughter  of  Mr  John  Qriffin. 
Bis  next  oIBcial  employment  was  on  the  Mediterranean 
station,  in  command  of  tha  "  Rainbow,"  and  his  ship  soon 
became  proverbial  in  the  sqnadron  for  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  her  officers  and  crew.*  As  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  essential  service  he  had  rendered  Fatru  in  the 
war  of  liberation,"  ho  received  the  Croes  of  the  Redeemer 
of  Oreece  from  King  Otht^  and  after  his  return  to  Engbnd 
he  was  created  Kni^t  Commander  of  the  Onelpliie  order 
f>f  Hanover. 

In  1836  Sir  John  accepted  the  lieutenant^veraor- 
dilp  of  Yen  Diemen's  Tjand  (now  Tasmania).  His 
government  wliich  lasted  till  the  end  of  1813,  waa 
pnarked  by  sevenl  events  of  mach  interest  One.  of  his 
paoet  popular  meuures  was  the  opening  of  ttTe  ioon  of  the 


'  ns  nilm,  with  thrirnailbtHlMM  for  spUlMtii,  BSflssd  ths  sUb 
a  "XMsstU  Briolvw*  aad  "  haakUa's  Pwrndl*." 


legislative  cdnndl  to  the  public.  He  also  originated  a 
cwege,  endowing  it  large^  from  hia  private  fuds  wiA 
money  and  lands,  in  the  hope  that  it  wo^  aventoally  prove 
the  means  of  affprding  to  all  parttea  secular  and  religioaa 
instructien  of  the  highest  kind..  He  requested  Dr  Arnold 
to  select  somo  one  competent  to  take  the  direction  of  thia 
institution ;  and  tlio  choice  Ml  on  the  Rev.  JiAn  Philip  QelL 
In  hia  time  also  the  colony  of  Victoria  was  f  onuded  by  settlen 
from  Tasmania  J  and  towards  its  dosi^tianspMtation  to  Hew 
South  Wales  having  been  abolished,  the  conviets  from  vmj 
part  the  Britisli  empire  were  sent  to  Tasmania.  On  an 
increase  to  tlie  lientenant-govemor^  salary  being  voted  hj 
the  colonial  legislature.  Sir  John  declined  to  derive  any 
advantage  from  it  personally,  while  he  secured  the  angmeo- 
tution  to  his  succeason.  la  1838  he  founded  a  acientifie 
society  at  Bobart  Town  (now  called  the  "  Royal  Sociaty  of 
Tasmania"),  tbo  meetings  of  which  were  held  in  Qovnu- 
meat  House,  and  ita  papera  printed  at  his  expoise.  He 
welcomed  eagerly  the  variow  expeditiona  for  ex^otatieB 
and  survning  which  visited  Hobart  Town  under  eon- 
maiid  of  Captains  Widcham,  Stokc%  Owen  Btanl^,  and 
others.  Conspicuous  among  these,  and  of  especial  interest 
to  himself;  were  tlie  French  and  English  Jtntorctic  expedi- 
tions of  Dumont  D'Urville  and  Sir  James  0.  Roes, — the 
latter  commanding  the  "Erebns"  and  "Terror,"  with 
which  the  name  of  Franklin  was  to  be  for  ever  so  patheU- 
cally  connected.  A  maguetio  observatory,  fixed  at  Hobart 
Town  as  a  dependency  «f  the  central  establiahment  nsder 
Colonel  Sabin^  was  an  object  ti  deep  intereak  np  to  the 
moment  (rf  his  leaving  the  colony. 

Thns  pleasantly  occupied,  the  yeara  allotted  to  a  eolcoial 
govemorsliip  drew  to  a  close.  Franklin  had  passed  thtongfa 
liliases  of  difficulty  common  to  all  govetaoie  of  cdlooies 
remote  from  the  imperial  eentie ;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
an  impartial  and  high-minded  ruler  to  avoid  eolliaion  with 
personal  intaresti.  Bnt  that  bis  unflinching  efforts  for  the 
social  as  well  as  the  political  advancement  of  the  otAaaj 
were  •Iraadr  appreciated  was  abnndently  proved  hj  tht 
affection  end  reaiiect  ODiTersally  teetifled  by  the  addmaes 
which  proceeded  from  every  aection  of  the  commnnily, 
and  by  the  demonatrntiona  from  all  dosses  on  hts  de 
partura  A  local  newspaper,  describing  the  scene  in  much 
detail,  adds,  "  Thns  departed  from  among  us  as  true  and  up- 
right a  governor  as  ever  the  destinies  of  a  British  coh>uy 
were  entrusted  ta"  That  this  was  no  evaneacent  feeling 
is  attested  by  the  fact  ^lat  several  yean  afterwards  the 
colonists  showed  their  remembrance  a  hia  rirtnea  and  aer- 
vices  by  sending  to  Lady  franklin  a  aubaeription  of  X1700 
in  aid  of  her  efforts  in  the  search  for  their  former  govenMir, 
and  later  still  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  lenslatare  fortbe 
erection  of  a  statue  in  honour  of  htm  at  Hi^rt  Towik. 

Sir  John  found,  on  reaching  England,  that  the  confldMiee 
of  the  Admiralty  in  him  was  tndiminished,  as  was  shown 
by  his  being  offered  in  1845  the  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion for  the  discovery  of  the  North- Weat  passage;  this 
offer  he  accepted.  The  prestige  of  Arctic  service  ud  of 
his  former  experiences  attracted  a  crowd  of  volnnteen  of 
all  classes^  irom  whm  were  selected  a  body  of  officer* 
conspicaona  for  talent  and  energy.'  Thni  supported,  witt 
crews  carefollj  chosen  (some  of  whom  had  besn  engaged 
in  the  whaling  service),  victualled  for  three  years,  and 
furnished  With  every  appliance  then  known,  Fni^lin^ 
expedition,  consisting  of  the  "Erebus"  and  "TerrOT* 
(134  officers  and  men),  with  a  transport  ship  to  ooevex 
additional  stores  as  far  as  Disco  in  Greenland,  sailed  from 
Oceeahithe  on  the  10th  of  May  1845.  The  ships  were 
last  Been  on  the  26th  of  Joly  in  -Baffin's  Bay  a  whaler 
which  was  moored  to  an  ioabetguUt  74*  48  M.  and  kng. 
CG*  13'  W. ;  and  at  tiiat  time  the  expedition  woe  proeoed 
iogproapeniusly.   Letten  writteu  Irjr  FmiiUiB  a  few 
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'fttrions  to  that  date  vera  ooncIiDd  ia  Inngusgs  ot  cboerful 
antieipatton  of  snccesB,  while  thtxe  ncetred  from  liifl  olSoen 
•Kpnssed  their  glowing  hops,  their  ftdmirq,'tion  of  the  sea- 
BiSD-liko  qualities  of  their  comnundor,  and  the  happineu 
the^  hftd  ia  serving  uadv  him. 

Franklin's  instmotious  were  framed  (in  conjunction  with 
Sir  John  Barrow  and  upon  his  own  suggestions)  by  the 
amineat  eiptorers  with  whom  his  former  work  had  closely 
eooaected  him.  The  experience  of  Parry  made  it  evident 
that  a  fresh  attompt  to  force  8hi|)s  through  the  heavy  ice 
seen  by  hiu  to  the  aonth-west  of  HeWtUe  Island  would  be 
fntile,  as  has  eiticj  been  fnlly  proved.  On  the  other  hand. 
Franklin's  sarvaya  of  the  north  coast  of  Amerka  bad  long 
before  satisfied  hiu  that  a  navigable  passage  ezistwl  along 
it,  from  the  Fiuh  River  to  Behring's  StraiL  He  wis  tbere- 
(ura  dirnetod  to  parene  a  coarse  towards  the  coast  after  ha 
had  approached  the  longitnde  of  about  98'  W.^  and  was 
allowed  the  single  alternative  of  previonsly  examining 
Wetlingtoa  Channel  if  the  navigation  were  open.  An 
Mplicit  prohitfitien  was  given  agaicBt  a  westeny  conrM 
beyoud  the  longitule  of  98*  W. 

In  1847,  though  there  y/ta  no  real  public  anxiety  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  expedition,  preparations  began  to  bo  made 
lor  the  possible  necessity  of  aucconriug  the  explorers.  As 
time  p.issed,  however,  and  no  tidings  of  the  expedition 
reached  England,  the  search  began  in  earnest ;  expedition 
after  expedition  was  despatched  in  quest  of  them  in  1848 
and  snecoeding  years,  regardless  of  cost  or  hazard.    In  this 
greit  national  uodertaking  Sir  Jolin'e  heroic  wife  took  a 
p  irt  which  will  enooblo  her  name  for  all  time  Between 
1848  and  1854  about  fifteen  expeditions  were  sent  out  by 
England  and  America  in  the  hope  of  rescuing,  or  at  least 
finding  traces  of,  the  missing  explorers.    The  details  ^f 
the  work  done  by  those  expeditions  will  be  given  in  the 
article  on  Polae  Rksiohs  ;  here  we  ehall  confine  oofselvea 
to  the  reaolts,  so  far  in  the  search  for  FnmUin  was  con- 
eeraed.   Idtdy  Franklin'n  exerdtms  were  unwearied ;  she 
•xhaosted  her  private  funds  in  sending  out  anxiliaiy  vessels 
to  qoarters  not  comprised  iu  the  public  search,  and  by  her 
patlietic  ai>peals  she  roused  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 
civiliziid  world.    Traced  of  the  missing  ships  were  dis- 
covered by  Ommannsy  and  Penny  in  August  1850,  and 
were  brought  home  by  tho  "  Prince  Albert,"  fitted  out  by 
Lady  Franklin  with  the  espociat  object  of  following  to 
the  southward  the   toate  which  would  be  almost  cer- 
tainly taken  bj  Franklin  in  carrying  out -His  instruo 
tioos.    It  was  thns  ascertained  that  the  first  winter  bad 
been  spent  behind  Beecliey  Island,  where  they  had  remained 
at  least  as  -late  as  April  1846,    Ho/urther  tidings  were 
obtained  until  the  spring  of  1854,  when  Dr  Kae,  then 
conducting  an  exploring  party  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany from  Repulso  Ray,  was  told  by  the  Eskimo  that  (as 
vraa  inferred)  in  1850  white  men,  tD  the  number  of  about 
forty,  bad  been'  ecen  dragging  a  boat  over  the  ice  near  the 
north  shore  of  King  William's  Island,  and  that  later  la  the 
airae  season,  bat  before  the  breaking  np  of  the  ic^  the 
bo«Ues  of  the  whole  party  were  found  by  tbo  natives  at  a 
|K>int  a  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  Back's  Great 
Fiah  River,  whoro  they  had  perished  from  the  united  effocts 
(>f  cold  and  famine.    The  ktter  statement  was  afterwards 
dispaoved  by  the>discovery  of  skeletons  upon  the  presumed 
liTia  of  route;  but  indisputable  proof  was  given  that  the 
Eikimo  had  communicated  with  members  of  the  missing 
expedition,  by  the  various  articlfis  obtained  from  them  and 
bronght  home  by  Dt  Rae^  who,  on  his  retnm  to  England, 
ctaimed,  and  sncceeded  in  obtoining,  the  reward  of  XI  0,000 
offered  by  the  Admiralty  in  1849,  "to  any  par^  or  parties 
who,  in  the  judgmeut  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  shall,  by 
virtoe  of  bis  or  her  efforts,  first  succeed  in  ascertaining  " 
JtKa  fate  of  the  missing  expcditioD.    On  account  of  (be  itf 
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formation  obtained  by  Dr  Rae,  a  pnrty  in  two  canoes  under 
HessR)  Anderson  and  Stewart  was  in  1855  sent  by  Govern' 
ment  down  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  they  aa<.ceeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  Eskimo  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  a 
considerable  number  of  arUeles  whieh  had  evidently 
belonged  to  the  Fiqaklin  ezpedttioD;  and  many  other* 
were  picked  up  on  Montreiu  IMand,  articles  evidently: 
belonging  to  a  boat  which,  it  was  reported,  had  been  cut  np 
by  the  Eskima  This  expedition  was  unable  to  make  su 
thorough  a  ^rcli  as  was  desirable,  but  it  was  clear  from 
the  results  obtained  by  it,  and  from  the  examinations 
which  hod  been  made  by  the  many  other  ex^ieditions  of 
all  atraits  and  inlets  and  coasts  except  the  leoon  to  the 
uwth  of  Great  Fish  Biver,  that  King  William's  lalutd,  the 
west  coast  of  Boothia,  and  the  ndghbouring  sea  were  the 
fields  likely  to  yield  tiie  most  satisfactory  results.  It  was 
clear  that  a  party  from  the  "Erebus"  and  "Terror" 
hud  endeavoured  to  reach  by  the  Fish  Biver  route  the 
settlements  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  equally 
evident  that  the  expedition  in  making  a  southerly  course 
had  been  arrested  within  the  channel  into  which  the  Great 
Fish  River  empties  itself.  At  |his  time.QovemmeDt  was 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  events  in  the  East,  and  when  tho 
war  was  over,  it  was  deemed  useless  to  spend  any  mars' 
money  and  risk  any  more  lives  in  what  was  z^;arded  as 
ft  hopeless  quest.  Bat  Lady  Frnukllu's  pious  devotion  to- 
the  memory  of  her  noble  husband .  prompted  her  to  make 
one  last  effort  to  ascertain  his  fat« ;  to  this  object  sh» 
dedicated  all  lier  available  means,  aided,  as  she  bad  been 
before,  by  the  subscriptions  of  sympathiting  friends,  her 
judgment  being  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  all  those  best 
able  to  farm  one  as  to  the  hopefulness  as  well  as  the  (easi< 
Sility  of  auch  an  attempt.  Accordingly  she  purchased  and 
fitted  out  the  tittle  yacht  "Fox,"  which  sailed  from  Abeiy 
deen  in  July  1 897 ;  the  command  was  accepted  by  Captain 
(afterwards  Sir)  Leopold  M'Clintock,  whose  high  repntetioir 
had  been  won  in  throe  of  the  Government  fixpeditions  sent 
out  in  search  of  Frapklin.  Having  been  compelled  to  pass 
the  first  winter  in  Baffin's  Bay,  it  was  not  till  £he  autumn  of 
1858  that  the  expedition  passed  down  Prince  Regent's  Inlet, 
and  the  "Fox"  put  into  winter  quarters  at  Fort  Kennedy 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Bollot  Strait,  between  North  Somerset 
and  Boothia  Felix.  In  the  spring  of  1859  three  sledging 
parties  went  out.  Captain  (now  Sir)  Allen  Yoimg  t» 
examine  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  LientenMit  (now  Captain) 
Hobeon  the*>orth  and  west  coasts  of  King  William's  Island, 
and  M'Clintock  the  east  and  south  coasts  of  the  latter,  the 
west  coast  of  Boothia,  and  the  region  about  the  moath 
of  Great  Fish  River,  Tl;e  search  was  saccessfnl  so  far  as 
ascertaining  the  course  and  fate  of  the  expedition  is  etat* 
cerned.  From  the  Eskimo  in  Bootbia  many  relics  were 
obtained,  aud  reports  os  to  the  fate  of  the  t^hips  and  men ; 
all  along  tlm  west  and  eouth  coast  of  Kiug  William's  Island 
remains  of  articles  belonging  to  the  ships  were  discovered^ 
and  skeletons  that  told  a  terrible  tale  of  disaster.  Abov* 
all,  in  a  caim  at  Foin|  Victory  a  precious  record  was  di» 
covered  by  Lieut  Hobeon  that  briefly  told  the  history  et 
the  expedition  up  to  April  25,  1848,  three  years  after  it 
set  out  fnll  of  hope.  In  1845-6  the  "£rebns"  and 
"Terror"  wintered  at  Beecliey  Island  on  the  S.W.  eooat  of 
North  Devon,  in  lat  74'  43'  28"  N.,!ong.  91'  39'  16"  W„ 
after  having  ascended  Wellington  Channel  to  lat.  77*  Ond 
returned  by  the  west  side  of  Comwallis  Island.  Tliia  state- 
ment was  signed  by  Graham  Gore,  lieutenant,  and  Charles  F. 
Des  Van:^  mat^aod  bore  date  MaySS,  1847.  These  two 
officers  ana  six  men,  it  wss  further  told,  left  the  ships  on 
Hay  3i,  1847,  no  doubt  for  an  exploring  jouraey,  at  which 
time  all  was  well. 

The  success  of  the  first  year's  work,  thus  briefly  stated, 
was  greater  than  has  been  since  attained  within  any  oaa 
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Muon  in  nrotio  aernee.  fits  iltcnatiTa  eonm  pwinittod 
by  Fnnklio'i  iiutniotiMii  h&d  been  attempted  but  vai  not 
pursued,  tnd  in  the  aotuka  of  1846  ht  followed  that  vbieh 
wu  oipedally  eommendftd  to  htm.  Bat  on  his  attempting 
to  reach  the  coast  of  America,  the  obfltrnctioa  of  heaTV 
ice,  which  preasee  down  from  Melville  Island  through 
U'CUntock  ChaiiDel  (not  then  known  to  eziat)  upon  King 
William's  Uaod  had  finally  arrested  his  wagreaa.  It  must 
be  remnabend  that  ia  the  chart  ouried  out^  by  Franklin 
this  isUnd  was  laid  down  u  a  part  of  the  mainUnd  of 
Boothia,  and  he  therefore  could  porsoe  his  way  only  down 
its  weatem  cout  The  record  that  revealed  all  which  has 
been  briefly  stated  was  written  upon  one  of  the  forms  sup- 
plied by  Uie  Admiralty  to  snrv^ng  vessels,  to  be  thrown 
overboud  after  the  required  data  had  beea  filled  in.  But 
upon  the  margin  around  the  printed  form  was  an  addendam 
dated  the  35tb  April  1848,  which  extinguished  all  hopes 
of  a  successfnl  termination  of  their  grand  enterprise  The 
facts  are  best  convened  by  the  terse  and  expressive  words  of 
the  noocd,  which  ia  tharofote  gtTen  wrbatim : — '*  April 
SJfth  1848.  E.  M.  Ships  'Tenor'  and.  'Erebus'  were 
deaertod  oa  33d  April,  fire  leagnes  N.N.W.  of  this,  having 
been  beset  since  I3th  September  1846.  The  officers  and 
erews,  consisting  of  105  souls  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain F.  R.  M.  Crozier,  landed  here  in  lat.  69*  97'  42"  N., 
long.  98'  41'  W.  Sir  John  Franklin  died  on  the  11th 
June  1647  ;  and  the  total  loss  by  deaths  tn  the  expodition 
has  been  to  this  date  9  oflScers  and  15  menJ*  The  hand- 
writing ii  that  of  Captain  Fitzjames,  to  whose  signature  is 
appended  that  of  Captain  Crosier,  who  also  add*  Ibo  words 
of  diiaf  importanea,  namely,  that  thnr  woold  "itart  on  to- 
Moirow  26th  AprU  1848  for  Back*8  Fish  BiTer."  Abiieffr 
record  has  never  heen  told  of  ao  tragio  a  story.  Thus  it  was 
reserved  for  the  latest  effort  of  Lady  Franklin  to  develop 
AOt  only  the  fate  of  her  husband's  expedition,  but  also  the 
at^  of  its  progress  up  to  crowniog  sucoeii^  mingled  indeed 
wiUi  disaster  almost  unprecedented. 

All  of  the  party  had  without  doubt  been  greatly  redneed 
through  want  of  sufficient  food,  and  the  Injarioos  effects 
'  of  three  winters  in  these  regions.  They  had  greatly  over- 
rated their  strength  in  attempting  to  drag  wiUi  th«n  two 
boats,  beaidea  heavily  laden  sledges^  itM,  doubtless  had 
soon  been  compelled  to  abandon  much  of  Hait  harden, 
and  leave  one  boat  on  the  shore  of  King  William's  Island, 
where  it  was  foaud,  near  the  middle  of  the  west,  eoast, 
by  H'Gintock;  it  contained  two  skeletons.  From  the 
&kimo  we  learn  that  the  men  dropped  down  as  thqr 
-walked,  and  often  bad  to  be  left  unboried  Althoagh 
many  relics  were  found  in  possession  of  the  Eskimo,  &ere 
.seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  retreating  crews  met 
with  foul  play.  From  all  that  can  be  gathered,  one  of  the 
Teasels  moat  have  been  crashed  in  tiie  ice  and  the  other 
■trended  on  the  shore  of  King  William^  Uuid,  when  it  lay 
for  years,  forming  a  mint  of  maltk  for  the  nelg^bMiiing 
EskimOb  M'Clintobk  mnined  all  Um  ihena  of  die 
island  with  the  greatMt  oaro,  bat  fonnd'no  tnee  of  • 
■trended  veueL 

This  is  all  we  know  of  the  fate  of  Franklin  and  bis 
brave  men.  His  memory  is  cherished  as  one  of  the  most 
oonaplcuons  of  the  naval  heroes  of  Britain,  and  as  one  of 
the  most  snecessfol  and  daring  of  her  explorers.  He  is 
certainly  entitled  to  the  honoar  of  being  the  first  dis- 
ooverer  of  the  North-West  Passage ;  the  point  reached  1^ 
the  ships  broag^  him  to  within  a  few  miles  of  that  attained 
from  the  westward  by  the  explorations  of  earlier  years ;  he 
had  indeed  all  but  traversed  the  entire  distence  between 
Baffin's  Bay  and  Behring's  Strait.  On  the  monument  erected 
to  Franklin  by  his  country,  in  Waterloo  Place,  London,  the 
lionoar  of  discovering  the  passage  is  jostly  awarded  to  him 
and  his  companions,— a  fact  which  waa  also  affirmed  by 


the  preaident  of  the  Royal  Oeographical  Society,  whm 
preeenting  to  Lady  Franklin  in  1860  their  gold  medaL 
Mora  recently  a  fine  monument^  erected  in  1875  in  West* 
minster  Abbey,  oommsmorates  the  heroio  deeds  and  fata 
of  Sir  J<An  Franklin,  the  death  (whidi  oocnned  in  that 
year)  of  Lady  Franklin,  and  the  inseparable  eosuiezian 
of  her  name  with  the  fame  of  her  husband.  Most  of  Htm 
Franklin  relica  brooght  home  hr  M'01into(^  mn  presented 
by  Lady  Franklin  to  the  United  Service  Maaenm,  %hil» 
those  given  by  Dr  Baa  to  Out  Admiralty  tt»  depodted  i* 
Greenwich  Hospital  Captein  Hall,  so  welt  known  m 
connexion  with  the  "  Polaris  "  expedition,  spent  five  jMia 
with  the  Eskimo,  and  made  two  journeys  in  endeavonruf 
to  trace  the  remnant  of  Franklin's  party,  bringing  bael^ 
in  1869  a  number  of  additional  relics  and  some  informa- 
tion confirmatory  of  that  given  by  M'Qintoek.  In  1878 
a  search  expedition  was  sent  oat  from  America  in  cod- 
aeqaence  of  a  tale  told  to  Mr  Bany,  the  mate  of  a 
whaler,  by  some  Neohelli  Eskimo  met  by  him  at  Whalo 
Point,  Hodaon's  Bay.  Ha  obt^ned  from  Aeee  3bktma 
some  spoons  bearing  FraakHn's  erset  The  EsUiiio  ver* 
understood  to  say  that  these  were  received  from  a  party  of 
white  men,  who  passed  a  winter  near  their  settlement,  and 
all  died.  The  iraite  men,  the  Eskimo  stated,  left  a  nunber 
of  books  with  writing  in  tiiem,  which  were  boried.  Th» 
story  has  some  pointo  about  it  that  make  one  i*"Tli"*^  to 
doubt  its  aecoracy.  Still  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  aearch 
party  has  been  sent  out,  and  we  can  only  hbpe  that  it  will 
be  rewarded  by  discovering  aome  of  the  records  of  ths 
unfortunate  expedition.'  ^j.  b.  K.) 

FBAKES,  TBI.  When,  in  ^  Ml  ajk,  tin  aol- 
dieis  of  Anrelian,  who  just  before  had  been  on  tho  nortk 
Qerman  frontier,  marched  am  ol  Bomo  ca  ib»iK  wtj  to  Uw 
Persian  war,  they  sang(To[»iensjM^wrW»ane^ft  7)ann^ 
barrack  song — 

"  llin«  Skrastu,  uiDe  JVomom^  samel  et  sonel  oeddimBs; 
Hills  mOle  niQla  mille  iniUe  Panss  qjUerimtts;" 

afid  the  words,  caught  up  by  the  admiring  mob^  became  » 
street  boys'  ballad  in  those  daya  of  debased  imperialism. 
Unless  we  give  to  Feutioger's  Itinerary  an  earlier  date  than 
is  probable,  this  street  song  marks  the  firat  appearance  in 
history  of  the  Fraiikish  name.  Cseaar,  Tadtns,  Ptolemy, 
are  nl^e  silent  as  to  it,  altbongh  they  often  mak  of  otur 
tribes  which  oo^Md  the  ywj  diatriola  in  Wudi  we  aftsr. 
warda  find  the  Fnnksi  It  ia  therefon  ndbaUa^  tbooA 
Jacob  Grinutt  (CI«teMdU$  der  DtiUtAm  ^praA^  pi  S18) 
says  that  the  flew  has  "  only  a  modante  Tstn^*  Oat 
Frank  i>  the  newest  of  aO  Qerman  nanus,  and  lewesents^ 
somewhat  vagnefy,  a  group  of  tribes  who  dwdt  aSont  Am 
lower  and  nuddle  Bhine.  The  PVank  lived  in  diitricta 
previously  occupied  by  tribea  bearing  other  namea;  nor 
nave  we  proof  of  any  incciaion  of  a  strange  tribe  called 
Franks  fimm  north  or  east  The  old  IVankish  kmnd  that 
they  came  from  the  Danube  to  the  BUne  probably  area* 
fKHn  the  bet  that  n«akii7  <rf  the  Sicambrim  cohort  wm 
planted  by  the  Bomaoi  va  (hs  When  Ibida-PMAhwnr 
stands ;  no^  need  we  aerionaly  eoosidar  the  wial  iinilirt 
etatement  that  they  wwe  "leliqqis  IVoialioinBi.*  Tka 
meaning  and  onaxk  the  term  also  leoda  itaeU  to  dw 
view  above  steted, — the  worda  "firank  udfree,*  nraalty 
grouped  together,  are  b  tact  the  same  in  origin  and 
meaning  (JH^  freA,  H.aG.;  fnOan  Scaud.;  frikt,  Ooth. 
~awkue,  andm;  then,  by  insertion  of  m,  cpi  Imjmo  from 
root  of  liqid,  we  geA/rimk).  The  two  words thns  groc^ed 
together  team  an  epithet  rather  tlian  a  ]W^)W  name ;  th« 
"  free  Franks  "  are  th^  tribes  whose  frssdom  snftiBd  mosft 
attack  ;  the  name  probably  came  into  hda%  In  Ihs  fld  ' 


1  m..        j>,.*<„  -».V1  ^        p^^^^  niiihn^ 

n't  «rtlel«  In  jaat^adition,  aitd  llwidals  hss  hisn  SS«ilS<  Iv  lO^ 
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ta7  JLA,  M  •  phI  ^  tbt  mlrfmM  ot  nnAin  and  wHibft 
-WMt«ra  GhnttU7  to  tbe  ewtliM  attmptt  of  JUmt. 
"FiBOow  lubat  nom«n  a  feriute  atu,"  uyu  Ermoldiu 
NigtDiu  {I  344) ;  and  tba  word  carriw  tbe  aeiwe  of  bold- 
atm,  defiaoea^  fnedom.  As  it  did  not  land  itaelf  well  to 
L^io  Tena-endioga,  and  aa  ita  origin  waa  late,  we  find  thv 
•QTer  and  leaden  poeta  detigliting  to  call  tike  Tranlu 
'Sicambri,  aa  in  the  f  amtfos  apeoch  of  St  Banu  tQ  lUodBvig^ 
"  Depone  mitta  edla,  Sicambar,"  ^ 

WlNB  their  hirtoiy  bano^  Ibt  Tnalka  m  b  Aim 
Snnpi^  moatlj  cm  the  Ml  Mok  of  Um  Vim,  ttam  limbo* 
to  the  eea.  It  b,  however,  quite  clear  that  in  atiiiar  daya 
thej  dwelt  alao  on  the  right  or  Gennan  bank ;  for  if  at 
fiiat  the  Romau  praawd  on  then,  eic  long  th«7  began  to 
prcai  on  the  BomuiB  in  re  torn.  The  oldeat  Franki^  land 
wu  then  OB  Ihe  Rhine ;  ione  of  it  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
Belawe  (the  ialend  between  Henta  and  Rhine),  having  the 
mar  Yaael  aa  ita  aaateni  Umi^  and  a  line  drawn  thniagh 
Suntade,  Utmeht,  nd  Hmjim  aa  K;  wautem  bonndsqr. 
Ibe  Fnoka  of  thia  diatrie^  aflomrda  called  Saliana  (a 
aaaie  derived  either  from  an  inheritance  or  from  the 
river  Saal,  «•  Yasel),  fiUad  th«  parU  called  the  Velawa 
wid  the  tarritoiy  of  tta  Sicambri ;  aonth-eaat  of  these  waa  a 
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aaoond  gro^  the  CbamaTi,  Bnieterl,  Attoarii,  also  at  fint 
DO  tiie  tight  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  beyond  thoaa,  a  group  of 
dutti  and  Snavi,  firom  a  little  above  Coh^e  to  tha  Uain, 
filling  np  all  the  conotty  between  the  Tannna  liilb  and  the 
Wiinei  It  is  to  thia  gionp  of  tribes,  sajre  WatUricb 
{Otrwunn  de$  SMnt,  p.  166),  that  the  title  Frank  was 
fint  given.  Ihia  view  of  their  geographical  diatribntion  u 
■apported  bythe  evidence  of  Peatinger'a  Ititurary,  in  which 
Frtaeia  atands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  just 
abow  IfimwflgaD  to  a  little  below  Coblents  ;  and  though 
«hU  laaou  map  ia  a  road-chart  rather  than  a  record  of 
•Ondogy  and  tribal  diitribnttoo,  aUU  it  taaj  i^Xj  be 
vised  lint  ill  author  would  not  have  placed  tha  TnxikM 
OB  the  vary  ontaide  of  his  map  had  their  home  been  on 
tb*  left  bank  of  the  Bbioe. 

b  the  middle  of  the  -3d  eentnry  these  Franks  began 
to  piwe  into  the  First  nnd  Second  Germany,  two  ttscta 
af  lud  on  tha  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Alsace  to  the 
t  ^^'^  crossed  at  Uaiai ;  in  258  Franks 

«n  M  lB8  trmy  of  Poatamoa  aa  well  u  oppoaod  to  bim  i 


vith  than  he  drove  their  IweareB  Mt«aa  the  hyna  aad 
nude  Cologne  bia  cuitaL  By  d^peea  they  filled  tha  wbUa 
district  from  tha  Moaelle  to  the  Betnwe,  occupying  the 
lands  of  the  Ubii  and  Toagri,  that  is,  from  the  Ardennca 
to  til's  Rhine  and  Meusa,  These  Franks  ate  known  to  hia- 
toiy  as  the  Ripnarians,  receiving  as  was  not  nnnatoial, 
a  portly  Latin  name  (Ripnarii,  Riparii,  bank-men  ;  or  poa-j 
aiuy  Bip-wehr-ii,  bank-defendenj.  About  the  same  time 
the  Saltan  Fianka  also  moved  aonthward,  croasing  the 
BhiBih  vhidi  in  thoaa  daja  wu  alow  aad  ahalknr  ia  ite 
lower  eooiaa,  th«  main  watan  haviag  bean  Avatted  into 
the  Uense.  Tley  occapiad  the  wboh  Bataw^  and  apicad 
down  to  the  aea,  inbabittng  the  maraby  delta  of  tha  riven 
("paladicobe  Sigambri,"  -or  *'Franct  fnviis  attati  pelo- 
dibns,"  drca  280  Aj>.);  and  presently  (367)  they  took  part 
in  naval  expeditions  down  the  coast  of  QanL  Then,  paas- 
ing  the  Uense  also,  they  seised  on  Toxandria,  which  waa 
given  over  to  them  in  SSS  by  the  emperor  Julian,  wb* 
defeated  tlMB^  and  admired  Ut^  bimvety  Mtd  fndepae^ 
ent  Bptiib  Haaeafbcth  wa  find  plenty  <^  Fianka  tikiu 
aervice  nader  the  empire :  Frankish  chiefs,  like  Bal£ 
Hellobald,  Aibogaal^  rise  to  high  places  in  eonit  and  anny; 
their  namaa  a^;war  even  in  the  CtmsnlM  Fasti ;  they  aiaka 
or  nnmaha  enpeiora.  By  tha  end  ef  the  4th  century  tha 
frontiers  of  the  empire  to  the  north  had  peimanantly 
receded;  Andsranch  was  the  outmost  KUne  station 
held  by  the  Romans ;  Touinay  was  atiU  theirs;  tbey  had 
a  fleet  on  the  Sambi* ;  dlt  b^<md  waa  Fraakish  land. 
Before  long  the  Franka  advanced  agun :  in  4S9  we  heat 
(in  Gregoiy  of  Tonia)  that  the  Salians,  coming  "from 
Diapargnm  (Disibnr^  the  city  of  ths  goddessca),  in  To^ 
ingia,*  won  a  great  battle  at  Cambrai  under  CUodioa 
their  king,  and  penetrated  even  as  far  as  the  Loirsb 
This  Toringia  is  probably  a  confusion  with  Tougria,  a 
little  dwtrict  on  the  House ;  the  Franks  were  never  in 
Tbnringia.  \Vith  their  two  capitals,  the  Saliane  at  X}iq)ai- 
gnai,  tha  Ripoaiians  at  Cologne^  the  Fianka  aow  bacaaw 
the  bulwatk  of  tbe  Romana :  they  reaiated  the  barbariana 
who  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mainz  in  406  ;  and  in  4M  again 
joined  the  legions  to  repel  at  Chalona  the  hideous  invasion 
of  Attilft.  lliua  feeling  their  strength,  it  was  not  long  bo- 
fore,  under  their  young  king  Hlodowig,  or  Oovis,  tbe  Saliaa 
Franks  became  masters  of  northern  Oanl,  while  thur 
brethren  the  Ripnarians  remained  for  the  time  near  the 
Rhine.  And  "  aa  the  aon  of  Childarich,  Mlowiag  in.  tho 
steps  of  hia  kinafolk,  presaed  aoathwatd^  ia  mid  career  of 
victory  be  mat  Uit  Oitlatiaoa^  God.  The  Disi,  the  wild 
goddesses,  abandoned  him;  he  trusted  in  the  god  ef 
Hlotehild,  and  cnnqnered  all  his  foes"  (Watteri^,  DU 
Qtrmmutk  da  Skeitu,  p.  338).  These  Christianised  Sallan^ 
under  the  Merwing  hons^  became  in  time  lords  of  all 
Oanl,  and  gave  it  a  new  name,  Francia  Ocddeatalis,  or 
Interior,  or  Latins,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  older  Francia 
Oricntatis,  the  Germany  of  the  nuddla  Bhina ;  the  latter 
name  drifted  off  toward  the  cast,  and  baa  fmind  a  him» 
in  that  central  district  of  FkaneMiia,  wUd  lica  Cir  awaf 
from  the  trae  Fimnkish  land. 

Henceforth  the  history  of  the  Funks  falls  under  that  at 
Franca ;  while  their  institnUons  were  mainly  those  of  aU 
Qermana  (See  Fkakci  and  GxaxAirT.)  Their  physical 
feetnres  were  also  thoaa  of  tbe  laoa  in  general :  the  fierce- 
nsas  of  thrir  looks ;  the  wrinkled  acewl-abnot  their  browa, 
**  torvi  Sicambri  f  ihiSt  wild  Una  9jm ;  their  targe  limba, 
which  contrasted  with  the  litUe  statnra  ti  tha  Romans; 
their  long  fair  hi^r,  which  wu  a  choice  eommodity  at  Boma^ 
being  bought  eagoriy  by  tha  ladies  of  fashion  in  thou  late 
imperialist  dsjs, — ell  these  things  had  little  in  them  that 
was  sperially  Frankish.  ^leir  weapons  were  more  cbaiaa- 
turistic,  being  their  own  and  connected  doeely  with  their 
name.  They fott|^taitberwitbtha"bBaie«''(airacd7blA 
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is  olmott  certainly  a  copyist's  etror  for  "franca"),  which  was 
a  Ught  javelin,  tipped  i^bh  iron  sharpened  on  either  side, 
•  waapon  fit  for  casting  or  smiting,  and  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  a  little  aze ;  or  with  the  francisco,  which  was  a  heavy 
battle-axe.  It  is  to  the  Franks  that  the  great  Siegfried  Saga 
properly  belongs ;  and  their  early  history  is  hopelessly  mixed 
Np  with  legend.  It  is  not  till  the  days  of  Hlodowig  that 
any  light  is  thrown  on  their  institutions, — the  Lex  Salka,t\\a' 
law  ol  Uw  Salian  Franks,  au<l  the  Lex  Ripuaria,  of  which 
the  origin  was  a  little  later,  belonging  probably  to  the  end 
of  the  6th  anl  the  early  part  of  the  6th  centuries.  The  Lex 
Saliea  was  afterwards  enlaced  and  altered ;  in  its  earliest 
form  it  presents  to  us  the  Fmnks  in  their  Toxandrian  or 
Tongrian  time,  before  Christianity  had  touched  them  This 
law  shows  no  trace  of  a  feudal  nobility  or  a  "  feudal  system" 
of  any  kind;  as  Waits  (De»t»ch«  Vetfaatunr/t^etehicftte.- 
Dm  atU  Reeht  dtr  StUuchm  FraHlta,.p.  103)  says,  "  Qas 
Salischs  Qesatt  kannt  keinea  Adel ;  aoch  nidkt  die  lelsaste 
SpnrdMSelbeafindetsich."  The  tribes  had  ehiWb  or  kings, 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of  free  men  froU  one  family  (as 
Hlodowig  from  among  the  Herwiogs);  there  weft  also 
sundry  otHcers  of  justice  and  administration,  rachimburgs  or 
grafs,  bat  these  are  no  more  noble  than  the  rest  of  the  free 
Franks,  who  formed  a  republic  of  fighting  men,  each  man's 
voice  being  as  potent  in  tlie  mall  as  his  arm  was  in  the 
baUle.  The  '*  Iteti,"  or  the  "  pneri  regis,"  the  king's  "  dam- 
sels," and  the  aotrustions  buong  to  the  later  editions  of 
the  law.  King,  free  Frank,  and  ^ve  of  war, — these  are  the 
only  grades.  The  code  endeavours,  always  by  impoei^on 
of  carefully  graduated  fines,  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  the 
Frank's  family,  tu  determine  hia  daties  towards  the  king,  the 
gr&f,  and  the  tribal  council  or  mall,  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  his  property,  whether  personal  or  landed.  It  is 
in  this  last  part  of  the  code  that  we  find  the  famous  claose 
{Lex  Salica,  liz.,  De  Alodis,  I  S ;  Waits,  p.  266)  on  which 
tbe  ao-osltsd  &iio  law  of  Franca  was  afterwards  based: 
"De  terra vero nulla  in  mnlierehereditasest,sed  advirilem 
sezum  (lui  fntres  fuerint  tota  terra  perteneat"  This 
special  limitation  as  to  the  inheriting  of  Salic  land  (thp 
Stamm-land  as  the  Qermana  call  it,  the  Odal  of  the 
Icelanders)  is  but  a  scanty  basis  on  which  to  bnild  a  great 
law  of  royal  succeosion,  which  lasted  in  France  as  long  as 
the  monarchy  continued,  and  might  still  reappear,  were  the 
present  republic  to  prove  untrue  to  itself.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolotion,  the  French  nobleise  prided  themselves 
on  being  the  "  prond  descendants  of  the  coDqnerora;"  but 
though  it  is  possible,  in  earlier  times,  to  trace  or  to  fancy 
distinctions  of  feature  and  character,  marking  off  the  noble 
from  the  roturier  or  the  peasant,  still  in  the  later  days  of 
the  monarchy  the  "  noble  race  of  conquerors"  was  so  much 
changed,  so  many  old  houses  had  become  extinct,  so  many 
had  been  dilated  with  foreign  blood,  so  many  new  patents 
of  nobility  had  been  issued,  that  it  woald  require  no  small 
ingenni^  and  ims^naUon  to  see  in  the  courtiers  of  Louis 
XVL  the  representatives  of  tlia  Franks  of  Hlodowig  or 
Charles  the  Qreat. 

The  cliief  ftnthoritiei  for  tha  Frftnki  sr«  Jakob  Orimm,  Oetehichle 
der  dtvUditn  Spraehe,  Leip.,  18i8;  Vuti,  Dot  alU  JUehl  dtr 
Baliachm  FranktH:  Btilagt  war  dtulaeKtu  Vti/Mtutu$g4tAiehU, 
Kiel,  1846;  Gobm,  /VdtbWMA*  Jieicit-  vmd  (TfrleMt- f>/a«tu>i7, 
'Weimar,  1871;  Watterieh,  DU  OtrwKine*  da  Skeim,  Leip.,  1872. 
There  is  also  oa  ingenioiu  tectnre  byOIastbrsaht.  In  modem  days 
not  much  hu  been  written  an  the  Fkanks,  except  in  eonnexEoa 
witb  the  hUtoty  of  inatitntioiu.  (Q.  W.  K. ) 

FRANZEN,  Fbaitb  Miohakl  (1772-1847),  Swedish 
poet,  waa  bom  at  Ulelbofg  in  Finland,  9th  February  1773. 
At  thirteen  he  entered  (be  nuivemity  of  Abo,  where  he 
graduated  in  1789,  and  iscaine  "eloquenttie  docens"  in 
1793.  IWe  years  later  he  sUrted  on  a  tonr  throng  Den- 
Biark,  Oennany,  Fiance,  and  England,  returning  in  1796 
to'aoeei*  Ae  odiea  of  nnivanity  libnrian  at  kbo.  la 


1801  he  became  professor  of  history  and  ethies,  mA  is 
1808  was  elected  a  memberof  the  Swedish  Academy.  On 
the  cessiMi  of  Finland  to  Russia  Fransdn  removed  to 
Sweden,  where  he  was  sneceesively  appointed  parish  priest 
of  Knmla  in  the  diocese  of  Strengn&s  (1810),  minister  of 
the  Clara  Church  in  Stockholm  (1824),  and  tnshop  of 
Hembsaod  (1831).  He  died  at  Bibrt  panonage,  14th 
Angust  1847  Fnnn  the  autumn  of  1793^  when  his  TiU  as 
uag  Flieta  and  Mennukcm*  anleU  iten  inserted  1^  EeOgcea 
in  the  StoeiAolmtpott,  Franzta  grew  in  popolar  favoor  bgr 
means  of  many  minor  poems  of  singular  ain^ei^  and  tnth, 
as  TiU  Selma,  Dett  gamie  ktiektat,  Riddar  St  Gtnm,  Ih 
iSma,  Bhmmoma,  ModrtA  vid  vaggan,  Nya^tmorgomtTi,  end 
S^'emhimmelen  His  songs  Goda  go$m  glcuet  torn,  Sdrj  ri 
deA  ffrgmde  dagen/HnOj  Champagneinna,  and  Bevariitft- 
Wbi^  were  widely  sung,  and  in  1797  he  won  the  priaetrfUi* 
Swedish  Academy  by  hia  Statg  ^wtr  gre/we  FUip  Crtult. 
This  noble  lyiie  is  tiie  tnming-polnt  of  Franste's  poetic'  life. 
Henceforth  his  miue,  tonehed  with  the  aeademie  sfnrit;. 
grew  more  reflective  and  dtdactio.  His  longer  worb^ 
as  Emili  eller  e»  afton  i  Lappland,  and  the  epics  Sven  Sivt 
dler  mSiet  md  Alvattra,  Kolvmbia  dter  AnuriiofHppliiiJy 
and  Giuittf  ^dolf  i  TgtiUand  (the  last  two  iooomplete), 
though  rich  in  beauties  of  detail,  are  far  inferior  to  hi-i 
shorter  pieces.  Franz^n  was  a  true  lyric  poet,  fixing  witli 
masterly  art  the  fleeting  traits  of  common  life  in  a  dorified 
and  fiucinsting  form.  At  a  time  when  revolution  uridnl 
against  every  fanditional  bond  of  society,  the  lyre  of  Fiantta 
breathed  innocence  and  .peace:  With  gentie  eomeitness 
and  naivetd  he  sang  the  sweetness  of  love  and  family  life— 
his  highest  human  type  the  prattling  child,  the  flowery 
meadows  hi!t  elysinm.  His  innocence  is  his  peculiar  charm ; 
"his  very  eepHgUtie,"  says  Malmstrum,  "ia  but  the  laugh 
of  children's  lipSL"  - 

The  poetical  works  of  Frsasla  are  coITMted  nnder  tbe  title  SkaUf 
itybtc»(7  vols.,  183i-6I ;  new  ad.,  Samladt  dilOtr,  with  a  biagnpby 
b J  A.  A.  Orafatrbm,  1867-89).    A  aelection  la  piibliahed  in  S  V(da 

(1871)  .  His  pTOMwritinga,  Oni«i>nuibi>droUiM'n^  (1893),  SkrifUr 
i  ofruMba  dil  (toL  i.,  183S),  Preditnitigar  (6  vote.,  1841-4ItX  aBtl 
Miwteitedtninaar,  prepared  for  the  Academj  ^8  vol*.,  1848-60),  ai* 
marked  by  faithful  portraiture  and  pnrit7  of  atyle.  Sea  Ualraatriln, 
IntrOHalal  i  SvnutaAtademim  (1850);  HoUuder,  MittHt  ^F.  M. 
FraraUk  (1888);  Cjgnaas,  Ttektiingat  ur  F.  U.  Framba  hfMtt 

(1872)  ;  and  Gustaf  Linnggrcn,  SvenJca  vUterheUnM  hafitr 
Chutitf  IIL't  dud,  vol.  li.  am). 

FRANZENSBAD,  EAisnt-FEAHzitraBAD,  Eosusa:- 
NZK,  and  formerly  Sohladakb  Saukkukq,  a  weU-knowa 
Bohemian  watering-place  which  owes  its  most  popolar  name 

to  the  emperor  Francis  II.  It  is  a  little  over  three  milea 
K.W.  of  Eger,  at  a  height  of  about  1500  feet  above 
the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fichtelgebirge^  the 
Bohmerwald,  and  the  'Erzgebirge.  There  are  altogether 
eight  mineral  aprings,  of'which  the  first  known  was  the 
Franzensqnelle  or  Francis's  fonntain.  The  Poltersbrannen 
gives  off  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  ta  utilized  for  modical 
purposes  in  a  building  erected  in  1626.  Besides  the  great 
euvMoi  or  pump-room,  the  village  contains  several  baUung 
establishments,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  town  of  ^er. 
In  the  park,  which  is  also  the  property  of  the  Eger  muni- 
cipality, there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Francis  L  by  Schwao- 
tluler.  The  mineral  waters  are  K^line  and  alkaline,  and 
afik  as  mild  aperients  and  tonics.  They  have  a  great  rqpa> 
tation,  and  have  given  rise  to  a  considerable  literatnrei 
See  the  works  of  Cartellieri  (1869),  Hambnraer  (1873),  and 
Klein  (1874). 

FBASCATI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rone 
and  about  10^  miles  south  of  tbe  cit^,  with  a  station  at  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  railway  from  the  main  line  between 
Rnme  and  Naples.  It  is  the  seat  of  abishop,  and  afavonr- 
ite  summer  residence  of  the  Roman  nobUit^.  Among  the 
pobUo  bnildinga  are  the  old  cathedral  of  S.  Booook  dat- 
ing fmn  the  beginning  oi  tha  14th  centaty;  the  ntw 
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«tlhtdnl  of  San  PIAro,  foondfld  tbodt  1700 InnoceDt 
JUL;  the  dtnnk  of  SuU  Miria;  of  tba  9th  ceotaiy ;  and 
paranoid  eonmitiul  aalablkbmauts.  Bat  the  Intafest  of 
■An  pbca  b  doa  lathar  to  ito  palatial  fiUae.  The  tUU 
.Aldobimod  iai  takea  its  nana  from  Cardinal  Fietr.)  Aldo- 
bruidiai,  waa  designed  hj  Delia  Porta,  oontaina  freecoa  bj 
'Ax^iio,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Boigfaesa  family.  The 
rilla  Baffinella  or  Tnaonlaaa  datea  from  the  16th  eentaiy, 
waa  for  some  time  in  the  poaaaaaion  of  Lncian  Bonaparte, 
«ttd  afterwards  poased  into  the  luwda  fd  fflag  Victor 
JEmmanaeL  la  the  oh^el  at*  the  tmnba  of  lineiBn  Bona* 
Mot^Uawife^liia  father,  tkdhiaaon Joseph.  ThevOIaMon- 
Siwoae,  tha'laigaat  of  all,  waa  eraetad  hj  Canfinal  Altamps 
in  Uie  16th  centnix,  now  baloBn  to  the  Borghese  familj, 
-and  is  partly  occapied  \if  a  Jasoit  sehooL  The  villa 
Conti,  formerly  known  as  Ute  Lndoviai,^  the  property  of 
'the  Torlonia  family,  fhe  villa  Faleoniari,  hartng  bean 
■founded  in  1550  by  Cardinal  Rnffini, -ranks  as  the  oldest 
in  fVaaeati ;  and  the  rilla  Piocolomini  is  tnteraeting  la  the 
riaoe  where  Baronina  oompoaed  part  of  hie  AtmaU,  About 
3  mika  from  Fraaoati  ia  the  Graek  mooaat^  of  Orottn 
Fairata.  intareating  Bu^nly  for  the  fnaeoa  of  DomaDieUno 
in  the  chapel  of  St  NUtis,  the  best  of  the  Oreek  manuseripta 
(wmerly  oontuned  in  ila  library  having  been  removed  to 
Jtome.  The  extensive  gardening  operations  of  the  people 
of  Fnsoati  have  rendered  the  name  "  Ftaacataae  "  almoat 
«qninlent  to  gardon-girL  In  1871  the  popnlation  was 
7045.    For  Roman  remains  and  history  aee  TmouLVM. 

FAASER,  Jjucia  Baillb  {1783-1&56),  Scottish  diplo- 
■iBliat,  travdlar,  mad  aatlior,  'waa  born  at  Saaliek  or  Belig 
in  the  eonn^  of  Invamas^  fai  Jane  I78S.  He  «m  the 
4ldaat  of  the  fonr  aons  of  Edward  S.  Frasar  of  Reeliek, 
«11  of  whom  fonnd  the^r  way  to  the  East,  and  ff.n  proof 
■of  Uirir  ability.  When  Reia  Ko»M  Unrn  and  Kejeff 
Koo1e4  Unrsa,  the  exiled  Persian  prinsea,  visited  England, 
^ha  wai  appointed  to  be  their  wuhnindar,  and  on  their 
ntnra  he  accompanied  them  as  far  aa  Constantinople.  He 
was  aftarwanla  sent  to  Persia  on  a  diplomatic  miasion  by 
X«rd  Oleneig,  and  effeotad  a  moat  lamarkabla  jonmey  <m 
]M»aabaek  ttarongh  Aaia  Minor  to  Teheran.  His  health, 
however,  was  impaired  by  the  fatigue  and  expoeore;  and 
Jie  oooaeqaently  retired  to  his  estate  in  Scotland.  In 
1823  he  married  a  danghter  of  Lord  Woodhonselee,  and 
•iater  of  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler.  He  died  at  Reelic-k  in 
Janoary  1859.  Frasar  is  said  to  have  displayed  great 
jUU  in  water-colonr%  and  several  of  his  dnwrngs  have 
liaan  engraved ;  and  the  astronomical  observations  which 
1w  took  dnring  soou  ^  his  jonmen  did  eonsidwabla  ierviee 
to  the  oartography.  of  Asia.  The  works  1^  wbk^  he 
attained  hu  litaruy  rapntaUon  wtn  scoonnta  of  his 
bavels  and  fictitioos  talas  iHostrative  of  Eaatam  life. 
Zn  both  he  employed  a  yigoroos  and  impassioned  style, 
which  was  on  the  whole  wonderfolly  effective  in  spite  of 
minor  faalts  in  taste  and  flaws  in  stmctorei  Some  of  hia 
-talas  have  not  yet  altogether  lost  their  popnlarily. 

In  1830  thm  sppMnd  a  Jmtntat  ^  a  Tour  Orou^  rntrt  O* 
Aotsy  JtoMf  y  1A«  Simnia  Mounbiint;  in  183S,  a  IfarrttHm  of 
a  Jimr%ejt  into  Kkoraan  in  O*  year*  1821  mnd  1882,  Mtuttu  «t» 
AcmmU  o/tht  CountrUa  io  Ikt  Jforth-Eiut  t/  Ptrtia ;  and  in  1826, 
TrwtU  amd  Ad<tentKrm  in  Ot  Arjira  iWnee*  <m  SotUitm 
jMtkM^AtOatf^Sm.  TlwflrrtpMtof  nfjrMnaartiaSU^ 
4^  XAotomm,  was  pobUibsd  In  1828,  and  tht  seentl  nrt<rosa< 
^nation  la  18M,  ante  the  tUb  of  the  AnAm  SilmlHW. 
'Om  ««•  reUomd  In  ISM  by  »«  JCW«  IW^  of  wUA  As 
wiBO  ia  bid  in  Khoraasn.  In  I8S4-app«a»dB  JZiUoryq^Ania 
<«  *•  Wiabnrgh  CiMiwt  libiaiy),  and  ia.l888  a  Ifarr^ivi 
«rtt«  JtnMmei  u«  FtrtUn  prinem  i»  Loiuhn.  1886-8,  ud  A 
inato-  Journey  {TSiar)  from  CmdatUino^  to  Tdieran,  wUK 
aVoPM  Iknugh  varioM  parU  if  FtrHa,  Next  ouna  TrawU  in 
XMnUteaa>uJ  UaopolamiA,  1840;  n*  Hi^Oand  8MMMlin.\U%; 
AOt  Ifoemroe,  1842 ;  TK»  Dart  FtUeon,  a  TOt  of  AUnO. 
1841 ;  Memtpotamia  and  AtiyHa  (Edinboivh  Chb.  VbX  lUr: 


FRASEBt  Sof Off,  Bee-torkt 

FRASEBBURQHTh  aaapwt  tows  of  SeoUandr 
deenshire,  on  the  aonth  ude  of  Kinnurd's  Head,  43  miM 
north  of  Aberdeen.  If  ia  bnilt  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  aqitat% 
and  moot  of  the  streela  oroea  each  other  at  right  angte^i 
The  croas  ia  a  fine  stmetore  of  a  hexagonal  form,  eovering 
on  area  of  500  feet,  and  anrmoontcd  by  a  stone  pQUr  19 
feet  high,  ornamented  by  the  British  arms  and  the  anna  of 
Fraaer  of  Philorth.  Fraserbnigh  is  one  of  the  chief  stationa 
of  the  heiring  fishing  in  Seotwid,  the  number  of  herring 
boata  engaged  by  the  ctueta  of  the  pwt  avera^ng  abonw 
900.  During  the  herring  season,  the  iocreaae  to  the  popal». 
tioQ  of  the  town  is  upwards  of  10,000.  In  1877  the  mm- 
bar  of  bairele  of  herringa  enred  iit  Fraserburgh  was  180,000, 
and  the  value  of  the  herring  landed  waa  ^xlat  ;£280,000. 
The  harbour,  originally  oonstructed  aa  a  refuge  for  British 
ships  of  war,  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  haa  Utaly  been  improved  1^  the  widening  of  the  pier^ 
and  the  aatwufan  of  dw  breakwatam  The  total  sum  ez- 
pended  on  the  harbour  from  1857  to  1877  waa  ^£87,480. 
It  haa  aa  ana  of  Dpwuds  (rf  a!x  acre^  is'ea^y  of  aeeaaa,  and 
•flbrda  anelmige  for  vassals  of  every  aixe.  Still  furaier 
improvementa  are  proceeding,- which,  when  completed,  will 
afford  ontaide  the  harbour  an  area  of  8  acres  of  sheltered 
water,  with  a  d^th  of  fmn  one  to  two  fathoms  at  low  Hit; 
The  population  of  Fraaerbnigh  in  1871  was  4268. 

Fraserbarrii  takaa  Ita  noma  tnm  ffir  Al«x.  Fttier  of  PhilortlL 
wbo  ia  1418  obtainad  for  it  a  elkular  u  a  bargh  of  n^ity,  aad 
whoaa  nprMantativo,  Lord  Saltoun,  ii  now  MiptrtM  of  tlw  town.' 
Tba  aams  Or  A.  rtwn  obUinod  in  1502  a  charter  Cor  fkt  iDatltw 
tka  and  mdowmant  of  a  collegs  mi  onlraidtylMn;  aadatOa 
waat  and  of  Oe  town  ia  a  qiMdrugolar  tower.ot  tnree  atailaa,  whiA 
fiirmad  paitoftha  boildiDgdadMwdfbrtUssamiwnr.  ThefntaBa 
tion  WH  mbacqnently  ahaadoBau,  pnbaUy  ftwa  waat  ti  tamiE, 

FRATRICELLf  waa  a  common  name  given  to  a  nnmbu 
of  obacure  medinval  sects  who  fionriahed  in  the  13th  ana 
14th  oentnriesL  They  were -also  called  Bioachi,  Bighini,, 
Bocasoti,  Frto>ta,  dec,  and  indnded  snch  B«cta  as  the 
Brethren  of  the  FnU  Spirit,  the  Brethreo  of  the  Free  Spirit 
the  Be^iarda,  tha -Brethren  id  the  Common  Lifs^  &a  Tlii^ 
hiatory^thaaanediievalasetaiBveTyobacare;  bntitaeama 
now  made  out  that  while  they  had  aome  relation  to  and 
sympathy  with  the  older  .(^thari  and  other  Manichaajf 
heretics,  they  had  a  dittinct  origin  in  the  Franciacan  ordei^ 
and  that  their  real  aim  was  to  carry  ont  the  prtnciplea  ol 
St  Francis  even  in  defiance  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Their 
origin  has  been  traced  to  Peter  of  Hacerata  and  Peter  of 
Foesombrone,  who  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  eertai^^ 
maleontant  Franeiacani,  who^  having  been  condemned  iif 
Pope  Calastine  in  1 294,  declared  that  the  rule  of  Francia  WM 
of  moi«  authority  than  any  pope,  and  that  p^I  oppotitlm 
only  showed  that  the  pope  himself  might  becmne  anti- 
Christian.  They  soon  began  to  teach  opposition  to  the 
pope,  the  clergy,  and  tlie  church.  They  held  miUeoarian 
views,  and  preoched  and  practised  commuuiam  after  the 
tsahion,  they  said,  of  the  rarly  Christians.  Heir  opinion 
aoon  spread  among  the  Franciscan  Tertisriea,  and  the  com- 
nion  peimle  avairwhen  favoured  tliem.  Boniface  VIU 
orderM  ue  laqnidtlmi  to  look  after  them,  and  on  a  report 
of  Uatthewof  Chieti  they  were  condemned  in  1297  and 
handed  over  to  the  Inqnisition.  This  only  roused  oppositun. 
They  held  a  general  meeting  in  Rome,  elected  a  pope  of 
their  own,  organised  themselves,  spread  over  Europe,  and 
by  preaching  miuions  made  converts  everywhere.  Their 
ranks  were  eontmimlly  lasr^tod  from  the  matcoatant  friai^ 
especially  from  Uie  Frandseans.  P«M  John  XXII.  cqq* 
demoed  them  under  the  namea  of  FntricelU,'  Fratrea  da 
paupers  vita,  Bisochi,  and  Bighim,  and  issued  briefs  against 
them  in  1322  and  1331  They  gave  great  tranUe  to  the 
churdi  inStrasburg,  Cologne  and  the  Siineland.  In  IttJy 
tbw  bead^uwkn  wnv  iaihe  Uorh  of  AoGuna  ood  iu  Tuviv 
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whsnxMiweiMoiu  wate  omuilied  tgumtthem  in  1335, 
'  1S68^  Fopet  Uastin  V.,  Eogsiuiu  ir;  and 

HIcIicAh  y.  •Iw'pnflemted  Umd.  Ib  spit*  of  all  ther 
ivairived  until  tb*  B«bnn«tion.  Thtit  mioaldflriiig  fin 
'nobably  bomt  itiaU  ovt  in  lb*  An^nptfa*  movament  of 
tba  16th  cQBtaiy. 

Hw  bMt  oolactiTe  ■masts  m  to  be  fotuid  in  Moiheini,  Oe 
AvmM*  it  BeauiJtalnit,  tad  Bftlut'a  OtacA.  dtr  Ktttir  An  UiM- 
Mitw.  -nLiLbi.  ir. 

FBAUD^io  Uwfis  a  word  of  vids  import,  to  wiicli  it  is  dtffi- 
eolt  to  anigD  anot  dofll^tioa.  Tbe  conrta  have  in  f set 
dalibantaly  refrained  fnon  defining  it,  beeatua  tbeydid  not 
vish  to  limit  their  pover  of  dealing  with  frandnlent  trans- 
aetioDfc  The  word,  hoireTer,  carries  Its  own.  Bieaning  on 
the  face  of  it,  and  there  is  i>nctiealljr  no  diflereace  between 
fraud  in  the  popnkr  and  frand  in  the  legal  suise.  An7 
aoona  of  oondoct  that  woold  generally  be  desciibed  as  dis- 
honest, oay  dieatingoT  deceiring  another  ao  that  he  wonld 
ha  iqued  thereby,  would  be  frand  in  law  as  to  oommon 
pariam  In  aoaa  writan^  faidoed,  then  is  lonnd  an 
•ttampteddiatfnotion  between  l^isf  and  Moral  farad.  The 
aeta  oc  a  wo/lot  iriw  pnlEi  the  goods  he  s^  ara,  it  b  said, 
in  io  far  aa  they  ooneeal  the  trath  or  iwodnee  a  false  im- 
prearion  in  tbe  mind  of  the  bi^er,  frandnlaot  from  ao 
ethical  point  of  Tiew.  1^  law,  howerer,  regards  them  not, 
holding  that  tbe  bnyer  must  look  to  his  bargain  for  himsdf. 
Caveat  «npCor;  If  ho  chooses  to  belieTO  the  assertions  of 
the  pttffer  when  he  might  -niifj  tbe  facts  for  bimaelf,  so 
mneh  the  wone  for  him.  An  examination  of  the  case, 
lunraver,  ahowo  that  there  is  Uttb  or  no  value  in  the  alleged 
dirtinction.  Hw  meaning  of  tha  maxim  is  that  when  tiie 
partiaa  ue  dealing  at  arnA  length,  nrither  is  in  fiu4  deeeiwil 
sy  the  exaggerationB  or  depreoUdionB  of  the  other.  If 
actual  and  Inteotional  misrepresentation  is  prored  tlie  law 
will  avMd  the  ooatract,  bat  it  will  not  readily  listen  to  the 
claim  of  a  man  who,  bitTing  tbe  opportonity  of  ezMuinlng 
what  he  bovgfa^  protests  that  he  porcfaased  on  the  strength 
of  the  Tsndoc's  recommsndatiooa. 

Hie  essential  dement  in  band  is  mistepresentatian, — 
nDd«^  a  fdsalntnMrion  on  tiia  mind  of  anotiier— oans- 
ing  him  to  belieTO  ttiat  which  is  not  tma.  And  misrepro- 
oentation,  to  amount  to  fiand,  most  also  be  intentional 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  false  statement 
believed  to  be  true  by  Uie  person  who  makes  it  and  a  false 
atafement  known  to  be  false  by  thp  person  who  makea  it 
Tbe  btter  is  eleatly  fraodolant,  and  althongh  it  wonld  not 
be  safe  to  set  this  down  as  a  sofficient  definition  of  frand, 
•omething  of  this  sort  will  be  found  to  exist  in  all  oondnct 
iMA  is  loeogidBad  aa  lag^  or  morally  frandnlent  The 
faaocent  raisrspnsantation  A  fteta  is^  both  in  law  and  in 
oommon  morality,  a  mndi  less  terioos  thing  than  wilfal 
nlsiepressBtatioK  The  latter  woold  include  not  merely  the 
oases  where  the  statement  is  known  to  be  false  by  the  person 
msking  bat  also  the  cases  in  which  tbe  statMneot  is  made 
recklessly  witliont  any  belief  one  way  or  tbe  other.  He 
iriio  deliberately  makes  a  statement  which  he  doee  not  know 
or  beliere  to  be  tmo  does  ao  at  his  peril,  and  if  it  tnms 
«al  to  fca  false  ho  will  find  himidf  in  the  same  position  as 
if  ke  had  known  it  to  be  false  tnm  the  beginniog. 

It  b  in  refereooe  to  oontrscis  that  tbe  legal  treatment  of 
frand  b  of  the  greatest  importancfli  The  broad  mie  b  that 
any  oonttact  tainted  by  frand  b  void  at  the  option  of  the 
party  injured.  Innocent  misrepresentation  in  the  sense 
,above  defined  has  no  anch  ofiTect  on  a  contract,  has  in 
general  no  effect  at  all  nnleaa  in  certain  exceptional  csseib 
,Thas  if  the  rspresentataon  b  t  eomUtion,  the  otmtract  b 
•vdlsdittttan  ontnottobotmOb  Orif  it  bn.tsarnntfjr, 
Sis  falsehood  tnH  pre  a  right  of  actitm  ftor  tha  breach 
fttmoL  And  ab  in  eartain  other  esBSK  Bot  wUfnlmisre- 
jwamiation  or  frand  iainta  Qm  iriido  eantnat.  BnppoM 


a  contract  for  tito  isle  of  gooda  between  A  and  &  A*  tU 
vetuUnv  makea.statem«iiti  relating  to  the  eonlawk  wluoh  ai* 
not  trna.  If  the  truth  of  the  statement*  was  made  a  eo»- 
dition  of  the  oonttne^  or  if  A  vaitaoted  their  tinlh,  ha- 
woold  be  responaiUa  to  B  whether  he  in  poiot  of  fisci 
believed  the  statements  (o  be  true  or  not  In  other  easss 
he  wonld  be  responsible  if  he  knew  the  statements  to  be 
false  or  made  them  recUwly  without  any  belief  as  to  their 
troth  or  falsehood. 

Statement^  mianpnteBtatioin^  or  fissdivto  1" 
the  role^  most  be  ooeh  ai  an  material  to  or'aneh  m  have 
given  rise  to  theoontmct  llieremust  bedlDfns  AmsIscmi. 
etmtractm.  A  fraudulent  concealment  or  misiepwsentatiBn^ 
which  bad  no  effect  on  the  mind  <rf  the  innocent  per^ 
becaose  the  circnmataoces  for  which  it  was  prepared  did  not 
arise,  has  no  effect  on  the  contract  And  the  fraud  most 
be  the  frand  of  one  of  ths  contracting  parties  or  hb  agenliL 
False  or  fraudulent  statemeots,  throngb  which  A  b  it^nced 
to  enter  into  contract  with  have  no  effect  on  the  cratraet 
if  B  wM  in  no  mj  privy  to  them.  So  abo  it  Iwa  bean. 
hc3d  that  the  frand  must  rdate  to  the  same  tcaosaetioa^ 
e.y.,  a  frandnlent  misrepressntatioo  made  «i  a  former  oooa- 
aion  by  one  of  the  contracting  partua  has  no  aAct  on  th» 
contract,  although  in  point  of  fact  it  was  that  wbiA  indncad 
the  (rthor  party  to  contract 

A  contract  vitiated  by  fnod  b  void  at  the  option  of  thr 
party  iojared.  He  may  rescind  the  agreement  if  he  ehooaa^ 
or  he  may  affirm  it  ajid  require  tbe  other  party  to  placo 
htm  in  tlu  same  position  aa  if  the  false  statement  had  in 
point  of  fact  been  tone.  Thb  option  he  must  eradsa 
within  a  nasoniUo  time  after  diicovMing  Iho  liiiamjm— 
tation. 

Apart  from  oootrae^  ftand  or  miarepeiMitadott  ma.y  gie* 
o  rignt  of  action  to  Die  party  iojued  tiisrel^.  A  Epical 
case  b  where  A  b  induced  }>y  the  false  repreeentation  of  B 
to  give  credit  to  C.  A  has  a  right  of  actioo  against  B  Cor 
any  damage  he  may  bavje  sustained  in  ccmsequenoa. 

It  may  be  expedient  here  to  notice  the  SttOnt*  of  Fnmi* 
(29  Charlee  IL,  &  3) — perhapa  the  most  important  pieee 
of  lagbhtion  Ih  the  whole  iMmtibhoA.  Its  o£(set  is  atilad 
to  bo  the  "prevention  of  fiands  and  perjnnea^"  and  iln 
effect  b  to  make  writing  essoitial  to  the  validity  ttf  maay 
transactions.  Tbe  ntost  important  sections  are  thciae  relatinc 
to  oontncts,  vi&,  the  4th  and  the  17th,  almcat  evwy  wom 
of  which  has  been  the  anbject  of  numerous  decinons.  By 
the  4th  section  no  acUan  AaU  be  brouykt  on  the  oontmcts- 
therein  meotiooed  nnlees  tlie  sgreeitaent,' or  aomo  note  or 
memorandum  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing  and  sjgMd  bv  tha- 
por^  to  be  charged  therawitli,  or  sodu  other  pamoft  ttsn- 
nnto  by  Um  lawfully  authorised.  Tha  oontnela  t^erssd 
to  an  tiie  following : — (1)  any  speciil  poabe  by  an  exa* 
ontor  or  adminbtrator  to  answer  damaga*  out  of  hb  own. 
estate ;  (2)  any  q>eclal  promise  to  answer  for  the  deb^ 
de&ul^  or  miscarrisgs  of  another  person ;  (31  any  agree* 
ment  made  upon 'consideiatiDn  of  marriage;  (4)  any  eon ' 
tract  or  sale  <^  lands,  tonements,  or  hereditameitts,  or  any 
iotereet  in  or  concerning  tliNu:  and  (S)  any  agreeaMBt 
that  b  not  to  be  performed  wittiin  tlie  ipaea  of  oaa  year 
from  the  making  thoroot-  It  iriU  be  ntrticed  dmt  Ibis 
section  does  not  make  the  contract  null  and  void,  but  only 
unactionable.  The  17th  section  refen  to  sales  of  gooda 
for  tiie  price  (or  v^ue)  of  £10  and  upwards^  which  an 
"not  allowed  to-be  good"  unless  some  memoruidnm  of 
the  bwgsin  has  been  made  in  writing  (see  Ooimacr).' 
Arrangements  by  which  an  iosolvent  debtor  agioea  to  ^ve' 
to  one  of  his  creditors-a  preference  over  the  othen  wtthooi 
their  knowledge  or  etnaant  are  known  as  fnuduttmt  pn^. 
/erencet,  and  are  null  arid  void. 

Fnnd  can  haidlr  ba  add  to  hi  radar  that  iwM'M 
offmco  known  to  na  oininal  law;  tin  wfntwjftl* 
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tOBSepUiui rantUn  It  iiiipo«!UB to tn«t txad perie 
^tUa»t  Bnt  tban  an  apeeifio  ofEsneea  (both  at  common  law 
and  hj  itatate)  of  whidi  f  cand  ia  tbe  gist,  and  in  dealing 
with  theM  the  eonrtsi  hare  had  aome  little  difficulty  in 
drawiog  the  line  between  crtmiaal  and  tkon-criainal  fimnd. 
At  oommoD  law  it  would  appear  that  only  those  cheats  or 
hands  are  indictable  which  amount  ta  "fraodnlantly  obtoin- 
]^  the  tnpetty  of  anothw  hy  uqr  deesitfol  and  iU*^ 
pnotiea  or  tokea  (short  of  fdpny)  ^mA  qfecU  or  maj/  a  fid 
Uu  pvUie  "  (Rnssell  0»  Crimtt,  vol  ii.).  Chief  Justice 
Coekbum  in  one  case  stated,  as  the  result  of  the  authorities, 
that  *<  if  »  person  in  the  oonne  of  lus  trade,  dpenly  and 
ftMidjf  carried  <M,  were  to  pot  a  false  mark  upon  an  article 
80  as  to  pasa  it  off  as  s  genuine  one,  when  in  faot  it  was  only 
n  ■pnrioas  <Hie,  and  tbe  article  was  sold  and  money  obtained 
by  means  of  that  fislse  mark  or  ttdun*  that  would  ben  ehtfat 
nt  common  law."  Oa  tfaa  rther  hand,  cheats  by  means  of 
%  ban  lie  or  ftklsa  albnation  in  a  printa  transaetioa  are 
not  indictable  at  common  law ;  when  a  merchant  falsdy 
pretended  that  a  certain  parcel  of  gam  was  gum  seneca, 
whereas  it  was  an  inferior  aod  leas  Tvloablegum,  tbefisnd 
was  held  not  indictable.  And  in  another  case  where  the. 
defendant  was  chargrti  with  obtaining  money  from  another 
m  falsehMd,  Chief  Jnatioa  aiud,  <*  Shall  wa  indiok 
one  nan  f<v' making  n  fool  of  another  t  Let  him  fannghia 
IKtioi^''  Fraad*  affecting  the  crown  would  be  indietuile, 
•nd  ao 'would  any  cheat  nimed  at  the  general  public, 
when  an  impostor  maims  himself  to  have  a  pretence  for 
asking  cliitrity.  Bouell  ooBudera  that  the  publication  of 
false  news  likely  to  prodacoany  ^wUtc  dHrimeiU  would  be 
oriminaL 

The  principal  criminal  caactmeot  agunst  frauds  is  2i 
wd  25  Vict,  c;  96,  fi  70-«X  By  §  88,  "  iriioenr  shall  by 
tpf  Cilse  pietonoo  obtain  from  nny  other  persmi  any  chattel, 
BMuay,  or  valuable  security,  with  intent  to  defmnd,  shall 
ba  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour."  Other  so^ns  deal  with 
frauds  by  agents,  bankers,  or  factors,  by  tmstosa,  hy 
directors  of  companies  (keeping  fraudolent  accounts,  pub- 
lishing fslse  statements,  ite,).  Other  enactments  are  the 
itatutes  of  mizabeth  against  frandnlent  conveyances  (13 
EHz.,  0.  fi,  and  27  Elia.,  c  i);  9  Geo.  XI,  a  0  (persons  pr»- 
tonding  to  dxercise  witchcraft,  telt  fortnnas,  Ao.};  20  and 
36.  Vict.,  c.  88  (forgery,  trade  marks,  Ao.) ;  the  Debtors 
Act,  1869  (fraudulent  debtors,  Ac). 

ThedistinctioB  between  priToto  and  public  fnudsdoes  not 
hold  ia  the  law  of  ScotUnd.  Thus  if  a  person  nndertake  to 
•opply  an  article  according  to  sample,  or  an  nrticle  which 
has  bean  iu^Mcted  and  ordered,  and  intentionally  send  a 
■nbatauca  which  is  not  the  thing  contracted  for  at  aU,  or 
which,  though  containing  some  proportion  (tf  the  article 
ordered,  is  an  adaltamtedmixtnra,  he  is  gnil^  of  falsehood, 
frand,  and  wilful  impoeitioQ  (Uacdonald's  CrimiHol  Lavtof 
JSoollaatl).  This  pass^  may  be  compared  with  the  private 
frauds  cited  above.  (b.  b.) 

FBAUENBURa,  a  town  of  Fntaaia,  province  <)f  East 
Praasia,  government  district  of  Konigaberg,  is  situated  on 
the  Friadia  Haff,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baude,  4l^mileB 
S.W.  of  Kdoigsberg.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catbolio 
Ualu^  of  Ennelaad.  The  oathedrol,  which  atands  on 
an  eminence,  possesses  six  towers,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
fortress.  Tbe  astronomer  Copefnicns  wan  canon  at  Frauen* 
hor^  and  there  ia  a  monument  to  him  in  the  cathedral 
Ha  is  said  to  have  constructed  the  tower  containing  mo- 
oliinoiyfor  •upplying  the  town  and  neighbourhood  with 
water.  The  tower  u  no  longer  need  for  this  purpose. 
The  population  of  F^anenbu^  is  about  S500. 

FRAUENFELD,  a  town  of  Sni.tzerknd.  capital  of  the 
canton  of  Thurgan  (or  Thurgovia),  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
aid  fertile  district  on  tlw  Hurg^  23  nules  N.E.  of  Zurich. 
&  is  the  artillery  depftt  for  east  Switwland,  and  fosaema 


ao  old  eaaUo  with  a  towtr  Mmiging  to  'the  10th  CMtoiy^ 
an  old  C^>udtin  monastery,  a  town>honae^  an  amunuy,  and 
a  canton  school  The  chief  industries  are  spinning  ood  the 
mannfacturo  of  cotton  doth,  but  many  of  the  iimbitanta 
ore  engaged  in  agricnlturei  After  the  extincUon  of  the 
countship  of  Alt-Frausnfald,  tba  town  came  into  the  poa- 
sessum  of  the  coonia  of  Kyboig^  and  subsequently  into  that 
of  Amtiia.  In  1799  a  battlawasfoaahttherobetweea  Aa 
French  and  Anstriuta  Tbo  pwuhtua  in  1870,  indad' 
ing  the  adjconing  vtllagea  of  Knrtdorf  and  Langdorf,  wa» 
4261. 

FRAUENLOBy  the  name  by  which  a  Qerman  poet  of  the 
13th  centnry  la  alinoat  exclusively  known,  though  his  real 
name  was  Heinrich  von  Meissen.  How  he  acquired  Iho 
sobri^oet  has  not  been  decided, — whether  it  woa  tnm  his 
song  m  hoDOor  (rf  the  Virgin  (i>w  Bmligt  Jmgfran),  or 
becaose  is  another  of  his  pieces  he  defended  the  um  of  tiia- 
word  JVow  faiitead  of  Wtil,  or  simply  because  he  sang  mndr 
ia  jvaise  of  woman.  Hie  lost  explanation  ia  tbe  one  that- 
has  receivod  the  atamp  of  popular  acceptance.  Fmneoloh 
was  bom  in  1260  of  a  hnmbU  bargher  family.  His  yonth 
was  spent  in  strwtaned  circumstances,  bnt  be  gradually 
acqnired  rqntation  aa  a  singer  at  the  varions  courta  of  the 
Qerman  prineea.  In  1278  we  find  him  with  Bndol^-L  in 
the  Maidifeld,  in  1288  h«  waa  at  Prague  at  the  knighting 
of  Weaceslaus  H,  and  in  ISl  1  ha  «aa  pceeent  at  a  knij^ly 
festival  celebrated  by  Waldemar  of  Brandenburg  bef«» 
Roetock.  After  this  he  settled  in  Uuu^  and  there^ 
according  to  the  popular  account^  founded  the  first  school  of 
Meistereiugen.  He  died  in  1318,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  cathedral .  at  Mainz.  His  grave  is  still 
marked  by  a  copy  made  in  1783  of  the  original  tombstma 
of  1318 ;  and  in  1842  a  monument  by  Schwanthaler  waa 
erected  by  tiie  ladiea  at  the  ei^  in  another  part  ot  th* 
doistera.  Frauenlob's  poems  make  a  great  diaphty  oC 
learning,  and  their  veisiflcation  abouods  in  tricks  of  rhyma.. 
EttmuUer  published  a  very  full  edition  in  1843. 

8m  Von  d«r  Hagen'i  Jfiiuuttngm,'yta.  ir. ;  BartKb,  MetilmHtdm- 
Air  JTobumr  aamiielirifii  asl  Sdite  ia  Barlsck'e  ArMsaM. 
SttOkm,  Aa&udlshtnu^rtM«rnmMnlob'sCiBiMbiCSa«(fcMW. 
by  A.  I.  Kto^w^md  ia  1877  at  8t  Looli^  UaHid  Statw, 

FRAiniHOFEB,  36vsrR  voir  (1787-1826),  a  celebrated 
optician,  was  bom  at  Stiauhing  in  Bavaria,  March  6, 1787. 
His  father,  a  poor  glacier,  having  died  tn  1798,  yonnf 
Fraunhof  er  in  Anguat  of  the  following  year  waa  apprratioed 
to  Weichsdbergar,  a  ghus-pollsher  and  h>oking«hua  paker. 
Having  by  day  no  time  tiiot  he  ooold  calT  Ida  own,  ha 
studied  the  few  old  books  that  he  poesessed  during  Usnta 
■aafahed  froan  aleep.  On  the  31st  of  July  1801  be  Marir 
Insthia  life  I7  the  fan  of  the  house  in  which  he  lodged,  aod 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  Haximilian  Joseph,  who  waa  prasenfc 
at  his  extrication  from  the  mins,  gave  him  18  dneata. 
With  a  portion  of  this  sum  he  obtained  release  from  th« 
last  six  months  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  with  the  rest  h» 
purchased  a  glass-polishing  machine.  He  now  emplored 
himsdf  in  making  optical  gbaaaa,  uid  in  wataving  oa 
metal,  devoting  his  spare  tbne  U  the  penual  M  woiki  00 
mathematics  and  optics.  In  1806  he  obtained  the  |Jaoe  ot 
optician  in  the  mathematical  inetitoto  which  in  1804  had 
been  founded  at  Munich  by  Joeeph  vm  Utmchneider,  Q. 
Beioltenbach,  and  J.  Liebherr ;  and  in  1807  arrangeaients 
were  made  by  Utnchneider  for  his  instruction  by  Fieit» 
ZAuisQuiDaod,  a  skilled  optician,  in  the  fabrication' of  flint 
and  crown  glass,  ia  which  ha  soon  became  an  adapt  (aeaB. 
WoU,  euJi  der  Wiuentth.  m  Deutteht.,  bd.  zvL  p.  586). 
With  Btdchenbach  and  ITtsschneider,  Frannhofer-  eita^ 
bliehed  in  1809  an  optical  institato  at  Benedictbeuenv  near 
Munich,  of  which  he  in  1618  became  sole  manager.  Tha 
institute  was  in  1819  removed  to  Munich,  and  on 
Frannhofbr^  doath  came  sndor  the  dbactioB  of  6.  Htn. 
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Anaofflt  the  cariiMt  mecliuiicsl  ooDtrinaeet  of  Frwulutltt 
wu  ft  muhbe  for  polialiing  mathenuUeaUy  nnUonn  spheri- 
okI  Mirfaces.  He  wuthe  innator  of  A» •tage-mierumeter, 
and  of  a  fonn  of  hsliometer ;  and  in  1816  b«  ■ueceedsd  in 
Miutrocting  for  tKo  mieroteop*  achromatic  gUsaei  of  long 
focus,  conaUtiog  of  a  vinglo  lens,  the  eoDatituaut  glasses  uf 
wliich  ««n  in  juztapoBition,  but  not  cemented  together. 
He  great  reflecting  telescope  ^t  Dorpat  was  manufttctared 
hy  Frannhofflr,  and  so  graat  tss  the  skill  he  attained  in  the 
making  of  lenses  for  adiromatic  telescope*)  that,  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  David  Brewster,  ha  ezpmsed  his  willingness  to  fur- 
nish an  achromatic  gliM  of  18  inchM  diameter.  For  hta 
researches  published  in  the  Dtnitekr^en  der  JfuaeKctwr 
Atadf mU  for  1814-15,  by  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
•oiar  and  stellar  cbemistry,  FrtuDhofer  is  especially  known. 
The  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum  of  sunlight,  earliest  noted 
by  Dr  WoUaston  {PM.  Tram.,  1802,  p.  378)  were  inde- 
psndeutly  discovered,  aad.  by  means  of  the  telescope  of  a 
theodoli^  between  which  and  a  distaot  slit  admitting  the 
light  a  prism  was  interposed,  were  for  the  first  time  care- 
ful/ observed  by  Franuhofer,  and  have  on  that  account 
^sea  desigttsUd  "  Fraunhofer's  lines."  Ha  constructed  a 
map  of  as  many  as  679  of  these  lines,  the  principal  of 
which  he  denoted  b^  the  letters  of  the  ilpbabet  from  A.  to 
G;  aad  by  ascertaming  their  refractive  indices  he  deter* 
mined  that  tlieir  relative  poiitiuns  are  constant,  vrhetber  in 
spectra  produced  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  by  the 
reflected  light  of  the  moon  and  pUnets.  The  spectra  of 
the  stars  hs  obtained  by  nsing,  outside  the  object-glass  of 
his  telesoipe,  a  large  prism,  through  which  the  light  passed 
to  be  bronght  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  eye-piece.  He 
ahowed  that  in  the  spectra  of  the  fixed  stan  many  of  the 
dark  Imes  wers  different  from  those  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
whilst  other  well-knovn  solar  linen  were  wanting ;  and  he 
henoe  «oneladed  that  it  was  not  by  any  aeUon  ot  the  ter- 
restrial  atmosphere  upon  the  light  passing  through  it  that 
the  lines  were  produced.  He  further  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  dark  lines  D  of  the  solar  spectrum  coincide  with 
the  bright  lines  of  Uie  sodium  flame,  a  fact  subsequently 
established  by  Brewster,  Foucault,  and  Miller,  and  success- 
fully accounted  for  by  Kirchhoff.  Fraunhofer  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  and  of  the 
anivenity  of  Erlangen.  In  1833  be  wae  apprinted  conser- 
vator of  the  Physical  Cabinet  at  Manieh,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  be  received  from  the  king  of  Bavaria  the  civil  order 
of  merit.  He  died  at  Munich,  June  7,  1636,  and  was 
buried  near  Reichenbach,  whose  decease  had  taken  place 
eight  yean  previously.  On  his  tomb  is  the  inscription 
"  Appraiimavit  sidera."  Hia  scientific  papers  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Denkiehri/Un  der  MUruhaur  Akademie, 
Gilbert's  AnntUen  der  Pkytik,  and  Schumacher's  Adrono- 
miteAe  IfachridiUH. 

See  Omen;  J.  von  UtsKhneidw,  Kuner  Vmriu  der  Ltbtra- 
pacMckU  da  Hem  Dr  J.  tm  fnamJu^er,  Munkh,  183S;  and 
If  cn,  Au  LOen  aad  tVMcen  Fnauih^'tn,  LoadAut, 

'  FJIAUSTADT,  a  garrison  town,  and  the  chief  town  of  a 
circle  in  the  government  district  of  Posen,  Prussia,  is  situ- 
nted  in  a  flat  sandy  country  50  miles  8.S.W.  of  Posen.  It 
bos  an  orphanage,  a  reformatory,  a  royal  real-school  of  the 
first  class,  a  higher  ladies'  school,  and  an  agricultural  school. 
Its  manufactures  include  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  hats, 
morocco  leather,  and  gloves,  and  it  lias  a  considerable  trade 
in  com,  cattle,  and  wool.  Franstadt  was  founded  by  the 
Dutch,  and  until  1343  belonged  to  the  principality  of 
Ologan.  Near  the  town  the  Swedish  genual  Reenskiold 
d^eated  the  Saiona  on  the  !3tb  of  February  1706.  The 
population  in  1875  was  6435. 

i.PRAYSSlNOUS,  Dekis  Aktoini  Ldc,  Coittk  dk 
<1765-1841),  a  Oallican  prelate  and  Bourbonut  minister, 
jdiaUngaisbed  u  an  orator  and  as  a  controvcraial  writer,  waa 


born  Ot  hnnibiB  parvahgs  tl  CnrUcM,  ia  tin  doputmot 

of  Af^ron,  oa  tlie  9th  of  Uay  1765.  After  a  eoone  e( 
training  filtt  at  the  diocesan  seminary  of  Bodes  and  after- 
wards in  FVis  under  the  priests  of  Saint  Sulpice,  he  waa 
ordained  priest  in  1789.  In  1801  lie  began  to  give  privaU 
lecturee  on  dogmatic  theology  in  the  Faubowg  Samt 
Jacques,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deliver,  in  the  churdi  of 
the  Carmelites,  a  series  of  ''catechetical  lectures"  wbiel- 
afterwards  developed  into  the  "confevencea"  of  Saint 
Sulptcs,  to  which  admiring  crowds  were  attractad  by  hia 
lucid  exposition  and  by  bia  graceful  and  glowing  oratory. 
The  freedom  of  his  laoguage  in  ISOO.  when'Napoleaii  had 
arrested  the  pope  and  declajred  the  aunexaUoD  of  Borne  to 
France,  led  to  a  probitntion  of  his  lectures ;  and  the  disp^ 
sioD  of  the  congrc^tion  of  Saint  Snipice  ip  1811  was  fui- 
loweJ  by  his  temporary  retirement  from  the  capitaL  Ua 
returned  with  the  Bourbons,  and  resumed  his  confereacea, 
in  1814 ;  but  the  evente  of  tlia  Hundred  Days  a^in  omd- 
pelled  him  to  withdraw  into  private  life,  from  which  he  did 
not  emerge  until  February  1816.  As  court  preacher  and 
aluionerj^to  Louis  XVIIL,  he  now  entered  u[H]n  the  period 
of  his  greatMt  public  activity  and  iufluenc&  His  Pat^gf' 
ri-jHe  de  SainI  LouU,  his  Oraiao»  FiaXbrt  dm  Fruut  dt 
Condi,  and  other  orations  are  said  to  baTe  profoundly  iai- 
pressed  the  public  mind,  and  their  effect  was  still  further 
deepened  by  the  publication  of  his  Euai  tur  tl^tftrtaet 
m  Mature  MetigUute  (1818).  In  coonezieu  with  the  co» 
trorersy  which  bad  been  raised  by  tiie  signing  of  the  reac- 
tionary concordat  of  1817,  he  publixhed,  also  in  1818,  a 
treatise  entitled  Vrau  Principti  de.r£glut  CallUanenr  fd 
pitiuance  Eccle$iattiq\t4,  which  though  uufavpuraUy  eiiti< 
cized  by  the  Ultramontane  Lomctmais,  waa  teeeived  with 
favonr  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  aatboritiea.  Hie  ctmso- 
cration  of  Fnysainous  as  lushop  of  Heruicqwlis  "in  iMrtiboi," 
hi^  election  to  the  French  Arademy,  and  hia  ait|xtintmeBt 
to  the  grand-mastership  of  the  university,  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  In  1824,  on  the  accession  of  Charies  X.,  he 
became  minister  of  public  instruction  and  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  under  the  administration  of  Villele ;  and  about  the 
same  time  he  was  created  a  peer  of  France  witii  the  title  <rf 
couut.  Hia  term  of  office  was  chiefly  marked  by  the  recall 
of  the  Jesuits.  lu  1 835  he  published  hia  confcreoces  under 
the  title  Difetue  dti  Ckrittianujtu.  The  work  paaaed 
through  15  editions  within  18  yearx,  and  wu  translated  into 
several  Enropeaa  languages.  In  1828  be,  along  wfth  bia 
colleagues  in  the  Villele  ministry,  was  eomiiolled  to  resign 
office,  and  the  subsequent  revolution  of  July  1830  led  to 
his  retirement  to  Rome.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  tutor 
to  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  at  Pn^e,  where  he  continued  to 
live  until  1838.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
in  great  privacy  on  hia  native  soil.  He  died  at  Qim.tr 
oa  the  ISthof  December  1841.  His  biography  by  Henrioa 
was  published  in  1842,  and  a  posthumous  volume,  contain- 
ing some  of  hie  eariier  "conferences,"  appeared  in  1843 
(Coti/irtnea  H  Diteourt  Inidiit). 

FREDERICIA.  or  Fbideucu,  a  fortified  town  of 
Denmark,  near  the  south-east  comer  of  Jutland,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Little  Belt  opposite  the  island  of  Funen,  aboot 
15  miles  S.  of  Yeile.  It  has  railway  communication  with 
both  south  and  north,  and  steamboats  ply  regularly  across 
the  Belt  It  is  well  built,  and  possesses  a  ^ndsome  town- 
hall,  four  churchca,  and  a  synagogne.  There  is  a  consider- 
aUe  shipping  trade,  and  the  industries  comprise  the  manu- 
facture M  tobacco,  salt,  and  chicory,  end  of  cotton  goods 
and  hats.  The  population  in  1870  was  7186.  A  small  fort 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  Fredericia  by  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark,  and  his  successor,  Frederick  III.,  determined 
about  1650  to  make  it  a  powerful  fortress.  Free  sxerdss 
of  religion  was  offered  to  all  who  ehonld  settle  in  the  D«w 
town,  which  at  first  bote  tlie  ram*  of  Fredcriksoddo,  and 
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only  received  it«  praent  designatioo  ia  1664.  In  1657  it 
wu  taksD  by  •torm  by  the  Swedish  genenl  Vnngel,  Mid 
in  1659,  after  the  foctnu  bad  Iwen  dismaDtled,  it  wu  oc- 
copied  by  Frederick  William  of  Braudenburg.  It  was  not 
till  1709-10  that  the  works  were  again  put  iu  a  etate  of 
defence,  and  the  place  even  then  coctinued  to  be  of  bat 
little  importance  Iu  1848  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Danes  to  oppoae  the  PrusBiaos,  who  entered  on  May  3, 
and  maintained  their  position  against  the  Danish  cannon- 
boats.  During  the  armistice  of  1848-9  the  fortress  was 
atreAgtbened,  and  soon  afterwarda  it  stood  a  siege  of  two 
montha,  whidi  was  broo^t  to  a  glorious  dbse  by  a  auccees- 
ial  sortie.  In  memory  of  the  riotory  aereral  nonoments 
kan  bean  erected  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  of  which 
the  moat  noUoeable  am  the  bronze  statue  of  the  Danish 
Land  Soldier  by  Bisaen  (one  of  Thorwsldsen's  best  pupils), 
and  the  great  barrow  orer  500  Danes  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  with  a  bas-relief  by  the  ssme 
aenlptor.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1864,  the  fortress 
was  again  strengthened  by  new  works  and  an  entrenched 
camp ;  but  the  Danes  suddenly  eracUsted  it  on  28th  April 
after  a  siege  oNsiz  weeks.  Tki  Austro-Froasian  aruy 
partly  deatroyed  ^e  fortifications,  and  kept  possaaaita  « 
the  town  till  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

FREDERICK,  in  Oemian  Fbisduch,  the  nana,  signi- 
fying Rich  in  Peace,  borne  by  a  eonuderable  "number  of 
Enropaan  (priocipally  Qerman)  aovereigns.  The  most 
important  of  these,  including  the  compound  names  Fre- 
derick Augustus  and.  Frederick  William,  are  noticed  here 
in  the  following  order: — the  empetors,  the  electors  of 
Brandenburg  and  kinga  of  Prussia,  the  electors  and  kings 
9t  Saiony,  and  the  electors  palatine. 

FREDERICK  I.  (1 123-1190),  sumsmed  by  the  Italians 
Barbaroasa,  Holy  Roman  emperor,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
«f  Qerman  aoTereigns,  was  the  son  of  Frederick  the  One-eyed 
irf  Hohenstanfen,  duke  of  Swabia,  and  of  Judith,  daughter 
of  Heniy  Uie  Black,  doke  of  Bavaiia,  and  was  bom  morf 
probably  in  1123.  He  succeeded  hia  father  as  duke  of 
Swabia  in  1147,  and  iu  the  same  year  accompanied  lus 
uncle  Omusd  IIL  on  his  disaatrooa  crosade.  As  in 
addititm  to  his  exceptional  personal  qoalities  Frederick 
poasessed  the  advantage  uf  uniting  in  himself  the  blaod 
of  the  two  great  rinl  families,  the  Gnelphine  and  the  Ohi- 
belline,  Conrad  IIL,  though  poeseesing  an  infant  son,  nom- 
inated him  as  his  successor.  On  the  death  of  Conrad  this 
dunce  was  nnanimoosly  ratified  by  the  assembly  at  Frank- 
fort Mafoh  4  or  S,  ]lS2,andon  the  9tbof  the  same  month 
Tiederick  naaiTad  the  crown  of  Oermany  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle. 
Daring  th*  rugn  of  Conrad,  the  Italian  and  imperial  rights 
<3aimed  by  the  German  kinga  had  been  almost  iu  abeyance, 
and  it  was  to  eatoUiah  their  reality  that  Frederick  devoted 
the  chief  energies  of  his  life.  After  aettling  various  dis- 
putes among  the  German  princes,  and  making  arrangements 
for  an  alliance  with  Manuel  emperor  of  the  East  against 
King  William  of  Sicily,  he,  in  October  1154,  descended 
widi  hie  army  through  the  vale  of  Trent  to  hold  the 
diet  of  hia  imperial  feudatories  on  the  plains  of  Roncaglia. 
Before  this  diet  the  Milanese  had  treated  with  contempt 
hia  messenger  sent  to  warn  them  gainst  continuing  to 
<^pren  the  cititena  of  Lodi;  and  when  ha  witnessed  after- 
waraa,  on  hia  march  to  Piedmont,  the  desolation  that  had 
been  caused  by  the  Milanese,  he  began  to  asck  and  bum 
their  dependencies,  and  after  crossing  the  Po  raced  Tortona 
to  the  ground.  Then  having  sppeared,  with  the  iron  crown 
on  his  head,  in  the  church  of  St  Michael's,  Favia,  be  set  out 
over  the  Apennines  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome. 
After  appnhendtng  Arnold  of  Brescia  ta  an  earnest  of  bis 
intentions  to  support  the  papal  cause,  and  adjoating  certain 
ceremonial  differences  with  the  pope,  he  was  crowned 
«mperor  June  18,  1150;  bat  immediately  after  quelling 


the  insorrectSou  in  Rome  which  followed  his  coronation,  he 
was  compelled,  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  pestilence  in 
his  anuy,  to  march  towards  Lomfaardy,  and  withunt  accom> 
plishiug  more  than  the  capture  of  SptJeto  he  lUibanded 
bis  troops  and  returned  home. 

For  the  next  three  years'  a  great  variety  of  matters  de- 
tained him  iu  Germany.  Immediately  on  hia  return  from 
Italy  he  put  vigorous  measures  into  execution  against  the 
robber  knights;  and  iu  September  1156  he  reconciled 
Henry  the  Lion  by  the  restoration  of  the  dnchy  of  Bavari% 
while  at  the  same  time  he  pacified  Henry  Jtuotairffott,  hia 
rival,  by  raising  Austria  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.  Adelaide, 
whom  he  married  in  1147,  he  had  divtvced  in  1153  on  the 
pretext  of  kiuahip;  and,  having  in  1156  married  Beatrice^ 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Burgundy,  he  leceirad  at  BesaneoB 
in  1157  the  homage  of  the  Burgundian  nobles.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  successful  in  compelling  King  Bolestana 
of  Poland  to  acknowledge  bim  as  bis  feudal  lo^  obtained 
by  persuasion  the  same  allegiance  from  King  Geisa  of 
Hungary,  and  rewarded  Duke  Lodislaus  of  Bohemia  for 
his  faithful  services  by  giving  him  ^e  rank  of  a  king. 
About  this  time  he  published  a  manifesto  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  confer  benefieia  upon  bim ;  and 
when  Frederick  in  the  beginning  of  1158  was  preparing 
for  a  aeeond  campaign  In  Italy,  ue  pope  aont  im  embassy 
to  explain  that  he  did  not  use  the  w«d  in  Its  feudal  senses 

Frederick's  chief  purpose  in  this  expedition  was  to  quell 
the  pride  of  Milan.  Descending  into  Italy  by  four  differeid 
roods,  with  an  army  of  100,000  foot  and  15,000  horse,  ha 
in  1158  laid  siege  to  the, city,  wbich^  after  defying  for* 
month  his  pernatent  and  furions  attacks,  was  compelled 
from  scarcity  of  provisions  to  surrender,  and  with  humili- 
ating forms  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  then  held 
anoiher  diet  at  Roncaglia,  at  which,  be&ides  settling  » 
number  of  standing  disputes,  he  recovered  the  right  ^ 
inatitnttng  pbdatai  to  administer  jnsUca-  in  the  dtie^ 
assumed  the  nomination  of  the  conHilfl,  and  d^nived  thn 
cities  and  barons  of  the  right  of  going  to  war.  The  adoptitn 
of  these  regulations  —which  if  within  the  legal  prerogativea 
of  the  emperor  had  nevertheless  fallen  into  abeyance,  and 
were  utteriy  opposed  to  the  strong  spirit  of  independenea 
stmggltng  into  existence  in  the  cities — may  be  said  to 
mark  the  first  stage  of  his  waning  infiuence  in  Italy.  And 
a  second  stage  was  reached  when,  on  the  death  of  Pop* 
Adrian  IV.  in  1159,  he  determined  to  support  the  anti-pope 
Victor  IV.;  for  from  that  time  he  bad  to  contend  with  the 
ceoselesa  0[fioaiti<m  and  intrigues  of  Pope  Alexander  IIL, 
who  fulminated  i^inst  him  a  sentence  of  excommnnication, 
March  24,  1160.  It  is  true  that  Frederick  in  1162  was 
able  to  spread  terror  throughout  Lombardy  by  the  cnpture 
and  demolition  of  Milan;  but  in  1164  the  cities  of  Verona, 
Ticensa,  Fadoa,  Treviso,  and  Venice  formed  a  defensive 
league,  and  expelled  the  podatai  and  other  foreign  op- 
pressors from  their  territories^  In  1163  Frederick  had 
punished  the  rebellion  of  Mains  against  its  archbishop  by 
razing  its  walls  and  filling  up  its  tranches ;  but  having,  on 
the  death  of  Victor  IV.,  promoted  the  election  of  the  new 
anti-pope  Pascal  IIL,  be  was  detained  by  freah  religiona 
and  political  contnitions  in  Germany  till  the  end  of  1168. 
Disregarding  the  embers  of  conflagration  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  he  now  pushed  on  towards  Rome,  to  which  Alexander 
had  returned  the  previous  year.  Doubtful  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  at  once  attaclcing  the  city,  he  laid  siege  to 
Aocona ;  but  when  he  learned  that  the  Roman  citisena 
had  roebly  allowed  themselves  to  be  defeated  at  Tuscnlnm, 
he  raised  the  siege,  and  going  to  Rome  took  forcible 
poesession  of  part  of  the  Leonine  dty,  and  attacked  and 
captured  the  Vatican.  On  the  following  Sunday  (August 
1, 1167)  the  empreaa  received  in  St  Peter's  the  imperial 
diadem  from  Ptiacal  m.  and  Frederick  Uie  drdet  <i  gold 
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vhieli  wu  tLe  riga  of  patriptan  digoit;.    ^leanwliile  be- 
hind him  the  cities  of  Lombardy  bad  formed  their  famous 
leigae;  «reo  Lodi  was  forced  to  yield  its  aaseot  to  the 
•lluiBM;  and  Milu  apringiiig  into  existence  almost  as  by 
the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  gave  evidence  of  ita  deSant  and 
unqnenchable  hostility  by  the  demolition  of  the  castle  of 
IVeczo,  which  contained  the  emperor's  treasure.  Even 
9t  Rome  his  position  was  far  from  enviable,  fur  Alex* 
Uder,  IIl,^having  taken  refuge  in  the  Colosseum,  was 
prepared  to  offer  a  desperate  resistance.  Accordingly 
Frederick  fell  upon  the  curious  expedient  of  proposing  that 
both  Alexander  and  Pascal  should  resign,  and  another  pope 
be ,  elect^    The  citizens  clamoroosly  aap|)orted  the  pro- 
posal, bui^lexander  prevented  ita  accomplishment  by  sud- 
denly leaving  Rome  for  Bencvente.    Immediately  on  hid 
de^rtnre,  and,  to  the  superstitious  fancies  of  the  time,  as 
if  ID  token  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  at  his  expulsion,  and  at 
the  sacrilegious  violence  done  to  the  most  sacred  ediGce  of 
the  holy  city,  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  day  of  burning  and 
anltry  splendour,  the  whole  German  army  with  scarcely  an 
exception  was  smitten  by  a  pestilence  of  unexampled  viru- 
lence, to  which  the  terrors  of  superstition  imparted  both 
additjonnl  horror  and  a  more  deadly  fatality.  Frederick 
led  theliaggard  and  terror-stricken  crowd  of  survivors  with 
great  diffiealty  to  Pavia,  whence  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  set 
mi  for  Genaany  attended  by  about  30  horsemen :  and  at 
Snaa  he  only  aaved  himself  from  death  at  the  haoiu  of  the 
dtisens  by  escafnng  during  the  night  on  foot  accompanied 
by  two  foUowets.  For  uearly  aeven  years  after  this  luckless 
flight  he'  remained  in  Qennany.    On  the  death  of  Pascal 
III.  in  September  1168  be  supported  the  new  anti-pope 
CalixtQB  nr.,  bat  by  doing  so  he  only  lent  additional  vig 
our  to  the  Lombard  league,  who  this  year  had  founded  the 
city  which  in  honour  of  their  patron  Alexander  IIL  they 
named  Alexandria;  and  in  1173  they  took  an  oath  not  to 
leave  off  waging  war  against  the  emperor  till  they  drove 
lum  out  of  Italy.   Beaolvod,  however,  on  a  final  effort, 
Frederick,  having  collected  an  immanae  army,  set  out  in 
October  1174  on  his  fifth  and  last  Italian  expedition. 
He  burned  Susa  to  the  ground,  and  captured  Asti;  but 
failing  in  a  treacherous  attack  on  Alexandria,  made  after 
he  had  granted  it  a  truce,  he  endeavoured  to  negotiate 
a  peace  with  the  League.   Final  terms  could  not,  however, 
be  agreed  upon,  and  notwithstanding  the  crushing  blow 
which  his  fortunes  at  diis  time  sustained  through  the  de- 
fection of  Heniy  the  Lion,  he  resolved  when  recruited  by 
a  new  army  from  Germany  to  risk  the  battle  at  Lignano, 
which reanlted in hia total defea^  29thMay  117&  Having 
in  thia  battle  been  omshBd  beneath  his  hotse,  he  was 
believed  to  have  fallen,  eitlier  wounded  or  dead,  into  t^o 
hands  of  the  confederates ;  but  on  the  third  day  afterwards 
he  arrived  at  Pavia  unhurt,  but  so  worn  out  by  hunger  and 
fatigue  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizablei    Findihg  his  case 
now  desperate,  be  at  last  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  ponti- 
ficate of  AlexiEuider,  and  tdao  at  Venice,  25th  July  1177, 
concluded  a  truce  of  six  years  with  tiie  citie&    He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  Henry  the  Lion,  who  owned  himself 
ronquuhedin  1181,  and  was  banished  to  England.    On  the 
•xpiry  of  the  treaty  el  Venice,  the  famous  treaty  of  Cm- 
rtanea  was  signed,  25Ui  June  1 183,  by  wUch,  while  the 
supremacy  of  the  empire  was  formally  recognized,  the  inde- 
pendent jurisdiction  of  the  cities  was  substantially  gnaran< 
teed.    Henceforth,  Frederii^  resolved  to  rule  Italy  more 
by  conciliation  than  by  compulsion,  and  while  Te-eatablish> 
ing  hia  influence  in  Lombardy  by  granting  such  favours  to 
the  Uilanose  as  secured  their  takting  alliance  and  friendship, 
he  virtuallr  placed  Sicily  under  hia  immediate  government 
by  arranging  a  marriage  between  Constance,  heiress  of  that 
Inogdom,  and  Heniy  bis  eldest  son,  who,  having  been 
olMted  King  of  iba  Romana  in  hb  infancy,  received  the 


crown  of  Italy  on  the  day  of  hia  marriage,  27th  June 
1186,  from  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia. 

Having  thus  at  last  brought  liis  long  life-struggle  to  an 
honourable  if  not  very  triumphant  elose,  itmightluvebeen 
expected  that  Frederick  would  now  have  been  content  t* 
doff  his  armour,  and  to  pass  Ids  remainuig  daya  in  peace. 
But  hearing  in  1187  of  the  victorious  progreas  of  SaladiB 
against  the  Christians  in  Sjrria,  his  martial  ardour  was  a^ia 
kindled,  and  he  resolved  to*  enter  the  lists  against  the 
redoubtable  .  Saracen  conqueror.  This  purpose  he  was^ 
however,  unable  to  carry  fully  out,  for  after  two  successful 
battles  in  Asia  Minor,  he  was  drowned  before  reaching 
Syria  while  crossing  a  amall  river  in  Pisidia,  Jane  10; 
1190. 

Frederick  L  is  said  to  have  taken  Charlemagne  as  hit 
model ;  but  the  contest  in  which  he  engaged  was  enttiely 
different  both  iu  character  and  results  from  that  in  whidi 
his  great  predecessor  achieved  such  a  wonderfnl  temporary, 
success.  Though  Frederick  failed  to  subdue  the  republic^ 
the  failure  can  scarcely  be  said  to  reflect  either  on  hit 
prudence  as  a  statesman  or  his  skill  as  a  general,  for  his 
ascendency  was  finally  overthrown  rather  by  the  ravages 
of  pestilence  than  by  the  might  of  human^arma  In  Ger- 
many bis  resolute  will  and  stgacious  adminiatration  sub- 
dued or  disarmed  all  discontent,  and  he  not  only  succeeded 
in  welding  the  various  rival  interests  into  a  unity  of 
devotion  to  himself  against  which  lupal  intrigues  were 
eomparaUvely  poweriess,  but  won  for  the  empire  a  prestiga 
such  as  it  lud  not  i>ossessed  since  the  time  of  Otto  the 
Great.  The  wide  contrast  between  hlC  German  and  Italian 
rule  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  fact  that,  while  ho 
endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  republics  in  Italy,  be  held 
in  check  the  power  of  the  nobles  in  Germany,  by  confer- 
ring municipal  franchises  and  independent  rights  on  the 
principal  cities.  Even  iu  Italy,  though  his  general  couiae 
of  action  was  warped  by  wrong  prepossessions,  he  in  many 
instances  manifested  exceptiisnal  practical  sagacity  in  deal- 
iog  with  immediate  difficulties  and  emergencies.  Possessing 
great  physical  beauty,  frank  and  open  manner^  natiring 
and  unresting  energy,  and  a  prowess  which  found  its  aativa 
element  in  difficulty  and  danger,  he  seemed  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  chivalrous  and  warlike  spirit  of  hia  ag^ 
and  was  the  model  of  all  the  qualities  which  then  won 
highest  admiration.  Stem  and  ambitious  he  certainly  was, 
but  his  aims  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  exceeded  hia 
prerogatives  as  emperor;  and  though  he  had  sometimes 
recourse  when  in  straits  to  expedients  almost  diabolically  in- 
genioua  in  their  cruelty,  yet  his  general  conduct  was  marked 
by  a  clemency  which  in  that  age  was  exceptional  His 
quarrel  with  the  p^acy  was  an  inherited  conflict,  not  re- 
flecting at  an  on  hia  religious  futh,  but  the  inevitidile  con- 
sequence of  inconsistent  theories  of  government,  whidi  had 
been  created  and  could  be  dissipated  only, by  a  long  aeriea 
of  events.  His  interference  in  the  quarrels  oi  the  republics 
was  not  only  quite  justifiable  from  Uie  relatioB  in  which  h» 
stood  to  them,  but  seemed  absolutely  necessai7.  From  the 
beginning,  however,  he  treated  the  Italians,  as  indeed  was 
only  natural,  less  as  rebellious  subjects  than  as  conquered 
aliens ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  regard  to  them  the 
only  effective  portion  of  his  procedure  was,  not  hia  ener- 
getic measures  of  repression  nor  hia  bitlliuit  victorias,  but, 
after  the  IntUe  of  Ugnano,  his  quiet  and  cheerful  accept- 
ance of  the  inevitable,  and  the  consequent  complete  change 
in  his  policy,  by  which  if  he  did  not  obtain  the  great  o^eci 
of  hia  ambiUcm,  he  at  least  did  mnch  to  render  innoxiooa 
for  the  empire  hia  previous  mistafcea. 

The  principal  contsmponiiT  antlieritiM  for  tlie  reign  of  Frederick 
I.  ara  uie  cliioiiiclc  of  Otto  bishop  of  Frdiin^n,  to  wliich  is  pr^ 
fixad  a  letter  of  Fnderick  containinc  »  gunmaTy  M  tke  aaHy  evoita 
tl  bis  ttigu }  the  continuation  of  this  ehnnlcle  htaa  llfiB  to  lUft 
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hj  lUdavie,  ons  ttf  Ut«  eanoM  (4  Otto ;  the  chroaida  et  Otto  UoranK 
of  Lodi,  coBtlbiud  fKHn  IIM  to  1107  In  lita  mb  Aearbna :  ud  th« 
UboT  Pi^  Akiudn  111.  l^thoouAiMl  of  Angon.  Thaobiif 
nodina  writm  an  MnntorL  ^mo/f  ifJto&'a;  Uamondi,  Bittoir* 
tUpMimit*  BalUmtutx  H.  r.  Bfltiftn,  Xckn  Hwf  7W«n  /Vfol- 
ndtt  /.,  I^prie,  1733 ;  CiMnier,  Hieloirt  la  IvtUdnfapa  *l 
da  tnptrewt  i*  la  maim  dt  Souabe,  Ice.,  2d  wUtiDii,  Pins,  1960 ; 
F.  TonBanmar,  OoAldUt  d*r  Sohauttm/tKUttd  iXrtrZtit,  4th  ed., 
Leipwck  1871  ;  P.  Scheffar-Boiohont,  Friedrieh^  UbUr  StnU  nit 
dtr  OurU,  Berlin,  18«8 ;  K.  Fwchar,  Dtr  Xre\axug  PrUdrUht  I., 
LaliMie,  1670;  H.  IVuti,  Kaiatr  FrtithitA  I.,  8  Tola..  Dtntzic, 
1871-7S ;  Pr.  X,  Weg«la,  Kaittr  FrUdriA  I.  Barharoua,  «/» 
nrlrat,  Norflingen.  1871 ;  Dettloff,  Ikr  erdt  Bsmtnuf  KoCmt 
n-itdridu  I.  GiittiiiiRn,  1877;  Bryce,  ifoly  Stman  Empirt ; 
Xilmu,  BiMoiy  of  ZtUi'x  Chri^iamiy  -,  C  Vignati,  Staria  dipla- 
iNaii««  aUte  Ufa  LovAarda,  Milan,  18M ;  Tute,  Bittor^  of  th« 
War*  FrtdtrUk  I.  and  IM  Commihui'  ^  Lmiardj/,  Engliah 
translatimi,  1877:  and  K  A.  rnUMUi  a  Ida  fint  wriea  of 
Zmay.  (T.  F.  U.) 

FBEDERICK  II  (U9i-1390),  Holy  Romkn  Empecor, 
ranumecl)  the  Hohenstanfen,  the  most  remarkable  historic 
figare  of  the  Middle  Ages,  grandadn  (ff  the  preceding, 
aud  BOD  of  Heniy  VL  and  of  Conatance,  heiress  of  the 
throne  'of  Siciljr,  nos  bom  at  Jeai,  near  Ancona,  26th 
December  1194.  He  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in 
1196;  and,  his  father  having  died  28th  September  1197, 
lie  was  in  Hay  1198,  crowned  king  of  Sicil/,  bta  mother 
obtaiqbig  for  hin  the  rocogoition  and  rapport  of  Pope 
Innocent  III.  by  acknowledging  the  feudal  supremacy  of 
Ibe  papacy,  by  Uie  aaeriSce  of  certain  ecclesiastical  rights, 
and  by  the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute.  Dying  the  same 
year,  she  bequeathed  his  guardianship  to  the  pope ;  bat  for 
tome  time  after  this,  Stdly  was  the  scene  of  hop^leas 

Klitical  anarchy,  and  the  custody  of  the  young  king  at 
lermo  was  the  occasion  of  continual  and  complicated 
intriguee,  and  of  a  confused  and  protracted  cItU  ^r  which 
had  Tery  rarying  multb  The  poye  could  diua  only  fulfil 
Ua  tmat  imperfectly,  but  the  education  of  liis  ward,  so  far 
from  anfferii^  on  this  acconnt,  waa  ezceptio&ally  Uiorough 
and  complete ;  and  the  difibrent  nationalities  with  which 
he  came  into  contact  oontributed  each  ita  quota  to  the 
instruction  and  derdi^ent  of  his  atrong  and  many^ided 
dtaraoter. 

'  Though  crowued  in  infao^  king  of  &»  Romans,  he  aeUi- 
ally  inherited  frmu  his  fataer  do  other  throne  tiian  that 
of  Naples  and  Sicily.  In  1208  he  entered  upon  the  j>er- 
Bonal  goremment  of  hia  kingdom,  and  in  the  following  year 
ks  was  married  to  Constance  of  Ar^on.  Aboat  this  time, 
Otto,  aeeond  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  Iiad,  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  Philip  of  Hohenstanfen  by  Otto  of  Wittelsbach, 
obtained  undtspated  possession  of  the  throne  of  Qerm^y; 
Imt  immediately  after  hia  conmatioo  at  Borne  in  1209  the 
Inevitable  jealonay  batwoeu  pope  and  emperor  led  to  the 
vmal  reauitt,  and  when  Otto-wai  meditating  the  snbjnga. 
tion  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  he  was'  met  in  1211  by  a  bull  of 
excommunication.  At  a  diet  held  at  KuremWg  in 
October  of  the  same  year  it  was  resolved  to  offer  the 
crown  of  Qennany  to  the  young  king  of  Sicily.  Innocent 
IIL  on  certain  conditions  gave  bis  sanction  to  the  offer ; 
and  to  Frederick,  even  had  he  seen  in  it  nothing  to  incite 
Ids'imagijiative  ardoui;  it  must  have  appeared  almost  in 
the  form. of  an-  naezpeeted  daliraraace  itam  impandiog 
min.  Having  therefore  resolved  to  dispute  Iiis  ancestral 
throne  with  hia  rival,  he  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1212  on 
hik  ' romantic  and  haeardoos  quest  Landing  atOenoaron 
tiie  1st  of  May  accompanied  by  only  a  few  adherents,  ha 
made  his  way  over  the  Alpe  by  unfrequented  passes  to 
Coire,  and  learning  at  St  Qall  that  Otto  was  about  to 
occupy  Constance,  he  by  great  good  fortune  waa  able  to 
sotidpate  him  by  three  hmn.  The  town  at  once  decUred 
In  Frederidc'a  favour,  and  Otto,  without  amotnly  attempt- 
ing to  reaiat  his  progress  in  iouthem  Qaraiati^  retirod 
In  Bamii'.    lo  Norember  of  the  aanw  yau  Fredntiok 


made  a  treaty  with  Hiilip  of  France,  and  in  Deoeraber  hft 
waa  elected  king  at  Frankfort,  and  crowned  at  Mainz. 

inherent  force  of  charact«r,  aided  by  hia  unrivalled 
diplomatic  skill  and  hb  bold  and  rapid  moremeots,  ha 
had  won  success  almost  without  striking  a  blow ;  and  his 
task  iras  at  leaat  denuded  of  all  diCkulty  through  Otto'a 
disastrous  defeat  by  Philip  at  Bouvinea,  near  Toutnay,  27th 
July  I2U.    Any  furthw  organised  resistance  waa  thus 
rendered  impossible  agunst  the  pngreas  <rf  the  Hoh«i- 
stanfen,  who  in  July  1216  ascended  the  marble  throne  of 
Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Cbapell^  and  received  the  ailver 
crown.    At  a  solemn  ceremony  which  followed  he  took 
the  cross;  but  even  after  the  death  of  Otto  in  May  1218  he- 
was  fully  occupied  in  establishing  his  influence  in  Qermany. 
In  1220  he  sneceeded  in  obtuning  the  election  of  hia  son 
Henry  to  the  Qarman  throne,  but  the  fovour  was  dearly 
rewanled  by  tlie  ehartar  which  by  the  independent  privi- 
leg«a  it  conferred  upon  tiie  princes  virtually  dissolved  the 
unity  of  the  kingdom.   The  election  was  contrary  to  a 
promise  made  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  to  appoint  Henry 
king  of  Sicily,  but  Pope  Honorina  IIL,  anxious  for  the 
success  of  the  crusade,  waa  pacified  without  much  difficulty, 
and  Frederick  leaving  Qennany  in  the  antnmn  of  1220  was 
crowned  emperor  at  Borne  on  the  22d  November,  renew- 
ing at  the  same  time  his  oath  to  set  out  on  the  crusade  iritb 
all  possible  speed.   Hit  abaenco  in  Gnrnany  had  permitted 
the  growth  of  disorder  and  eonfosion  in  his  sonthem  king- 
dom ;  and  to  restrain  tlis  licence  of  the  Apnlian  nobles  he- 
now  established  at  Capua  a  tribunal  to  revise  their 
privileges,  while,  to  deliver  the  Christians  in  Sicily  from.thfr 
attacks  to  which  they  were  contianally  ezpoaed  from  the 
Saracen  nienntiun  tribes,  he  tnn8ferred  '2000  Saracena  to 
Lucata,  an  expedient  which  also  eetabliahed  in  Italy  a  con- 
venient inatrument  of  resistance  to  the  p^al  power. 

The  dqtartureof  the  crusade,  at  first  fixed  iorl32S,  waa 
deferred  till  1335,  and  even  then  it  was  found  necesssiy 
to  delay  it  for  two  years  longer ;  but,  his  wifo  Constance 
Having  died  in  1222,  be  gave  a  pledge  tliat  hia  ambition 
coincided  with  the  popal  wishes  by  marrying  in  1226  Yo- 
lande,  daughter  of  King  John  of  Jerusalem;  and  be  alsa 
bound  hinueU  by  heavy  jienaltieB  to  set  out  with  a  sttpur 
hted  fofce  in  August  1S27.  The  tiostilitlea  between  him 
and  the  Lombard  htagne,  begun  in  1226,  were  suspended 
through  the  intercession  of  Pope  HiouHiua'  in  Febmarx 
1227,  and  the  Lombards  agreed  to  fnmish  a  certain 
number  of  knights  fot  the  ezpediUon.  In  March  Honorins 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  IX.,  who  on  the  very 
day  of  his  accession  addressed  $  new  and  imperative  wam^ 
ing  to  the  emperor  against  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  hia 
oath.  Frederiidc  actoidly  sat  out  at  the  time  agreea  upon, 
but  returned  three  daya  aftsnratda,  and,  asserting  aa  Ua 
reason  %  serious  illness,  permitted  the  atmamtot  to  b^ 
dissolved,  whereupon  Gregory  without  further  n^otiatioa 
launched  against  nim,  September  30,  the  solemn  bull  of 
excommunication.  He  appeal  to  Christendom  with 
whic^  Frederick  met  the  cnurdi^  fulmination  is  remark- 
able in  that,  so  far  from  contenting  himself  with'defendinir 
his  own  condoel^  he,  besides  danonncing  the  temporu 
pretentions  of  the  pope  as  menacing  the  wattle  of  Christen* 
dom  viUi  an  "niinieard-of  tyranny,"  asserted  that  instead, 
of  rolling  in  wealth  and  aspiring  to-  worldly  influence  the 
chnrcb's  representatives  ought  to  cultivate  the  simplici^ 
and  aelf-denial  of  the  eariy  Christiana.  In  rasolvin^  to  set 
out  on  the  enuads,  notwithstanding  his  4xcommumcation, 
Frederick  was  tberefore  actuated,  not  merely  by  the  Irish  to 
take  possession  of  a  secular  throne,  or  to  demonatrate  the 
tinceri^  of  his  purpoae  to  keep  his  oath,  but  by  die  dete^ 
minatioD  to  assert  Us  right  still  to  act  aa  the  temporal 
htad  ot  the  diurdL  His  preparations  were  not  delayed  by 
the  death  of  his  wife  Yotsnde  in  April  1228.  and  he  set 
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mSL  bm  Oinoto  m  the  39th  Joml  MouwhiUh  Ij 
Menitag  At  Uion  ot  Qtt  Frtngiputi  ud  ttw  otbar  Ronun 
nfetimiu,  h»  proeored  the  expulaion  of  Oregofy  from 
ItoDM;  tnit  the  Bobtle  ■piritoBl  iaflaetiee  of  the  pftp«l  ben 
«u  oot  efleeted  bj  this  seeming  nctory,  and  tidings  of  his 
-MCOommaBiMtuNi  reeofaing  the  HoLj'  Land  almost  simnl- 
taoeoosly  with  his  umni,  the  KoighU  ot  the  Temple  and 
-tike  Hospital  refused  to  take  part  in  the  enstda.  Frederick, 
howsTW,  hj  BMi  fipkMnatio  taet  sooeeaded  in  persaiding 
the  aoltaa  of  Egypt  to  agree  to  a  treaty,  by  which  the 
«harah  obtuned  poweesioD  of  Jenualem  and '  the  holy 
ptaoes  OQ  granting  to  the  Siraeens,  besides  Tsrioos  other 
pcivilegae,  free  access  to  Bethlehem;  and  on  the  16th 
Hsreh  1339  he,  without  any  religions  ceremony,  crowned 
himself  with  his  own  hand*  king  of  Jemaalem.  Such  a 
atriking  and  nneipected  aoooess  wrought  almost  imme- 
diately throngfamt  Bnropa  a  oonplflte  rerolDtion  at  opinion 
in  his  fanor;  and  when  ebortly  aftorwarda  he  snccneded 
la  detesAiDg  ths  papal  foresa  which  had  invaded  his 
■dominions^  the  pope  ibMmed  it  ozp^teat  to  oome  to  tenns, 
'«od  released  him  from  the  bin  excommnntcatioo  38th 
Aagnst  1230. 

Id  the  inteml  of  'peace  which  f<^wed,  Frederick 
■oocnpisd  himself  in  forming  for  his  Sii^ian  kingdom  a  code 
•of  law^  the  main  featoraa  5  whidi  were  the  snpsrseding  of 
iirsaponaible  feadal  and  ecclesiastical  jorisdictions  by  a 
aoiform  dnl  k^slation  administered  nnder  direct  imperial 
control ;  the  toleration  extended  to  Jews  and  Uahometana, 
-and  the  sersre  enactments  agunst  schismatics;  the  pro- 
visions for  the  emancipaUon  of  the  peasants ;  the  regula- 
tions for  the  eDconrsgunsDt  of  commerce,  which  coatain 
Mibaps  the  first  •nnneiatioa  of  the  modom  doctrine  of 
free  trade ;  and  the  estaUiahniBnt  of  aonnal  pariiament^ 
'Oon^ting  of  barony  prelatta,  and  repreaentatine  from 
the  towns  and  cities.  He  also  devoted  much  of  his 
attention  to  the  adTancement  of  learning  and  of  the  artt 
«nd  scieueee.  The  anlreraity  of  Kaplea,  founded  in  1324, 
bat  whose  operaUons  had  been  for  some  time  euspended,  he 
now  restored  and  liberally  endowed ;  at  the  medical  schools 
[«f  Saletno  ha  proridad  Ai^  Latin,  Chraek,  and  .Hebrew 
teaohen  for  the  stDdeuts  of  theae  difforant  nationalitias ; 
and  hs  caused  the  translation  into  Latin  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  of  other  philosophers  both  Greek  and 
Arabic.  Hs  himself  was  learned  both  in  Mnisnlman  arts 
•nd  sciences  and  in  Christian  acholasticiBra  and  philo- 
«opby ;  he  knew  Latin,  Qroek,  French,  Qennan,  Arabic,  and 
Hebrew,  He  had  a  great  interest  in  architecture,  and  he 
fostered  the  infancy  of  Italian  scnlptoro  and  punting;  he 
«nd  his  nduater  Petar  da  Vinaa  ware  among  wo  flnt  cnlti- 
faton  of  ItaUan  poatiy ;  ha  also  dsToted  much  attention 
to  natsrat  history,  and  besides  forming  lai^  collections  of 
Tare  and  oarions  animals  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  art  of 
^Iconcy,  which  shows  a  minnte  avquaintance  with  the 
habits  of  birds.  With  the  influences  of-  Western  dvilita- 
tion  there'  wu  cotguned  at  his  castles  on  the  iLAulian 
ahoca  an  Oriental  lucnry  and  splendoor;  and  m  the 
haiem  of  the  Christian  emperor  his  aoenaets  fonnd  a  con< 
.▼enieat  corroboration  ot  tbrnr  insinnatioQ  regarding  his 
aecret  enmity  to  the  Christian  faith. 

The  shortperiod  of  peioefal  progress  was  broken  in  133i 
by  the  rebellion  ,of  Frederick's  son  I)enTy,  who,  secretly 
instigated  by  the'  pope,  joined  the  Lombard  league.  The 
rsnlt  was,  however,  aapprsosed  on  the  arrival  of  the  emperor 
in  Getmany  fa  1835,  and  Haniy  waa  sent  as  a  prisoner 
to  the  castle  of  San  Felioe  in  i^lia.  In  the  same  year 
Frederick  married  Isabella,  aiaterof  Henry  III.  ot  England. 
Conrad,  second  son -of  the  emperor,  was  chosen  king  by  the 
Oeiman  prioces  in  January  1237;  .  and  Frederick,  after 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Lombards  at  Gortenoova, 
Kovanbar  S7th  of  this  year,  oppointad,  in  Oetobar  1SS8, 


fcia  natoral  aon  Emio  king  of  SaidiniL  Alarmed  at  fht 
■meceiB  of  the  imperial  anus,  Qregonr,  in  Moreh  13S9, 
renewed  against  the  emiieror  the  ban  of  ezcummnnicotion ; 
but  the  latter  advancing  into  the  states  ot  the  church,  cap- 
tured Raeenna,  Faenta,  and  Benevento ;  and  after  gaining; 
throagh  the  help  of  Enzio,  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Gen- 
oese fleet,  was  ncaring  Borne  when  Qr^ry  died  Aagnst 
21, 1241.  Aftw  the  short  pctttifieate  ot  Osleatine  IV.  and 
an  hiteiTegnam  of  eighteen  mooths^  Cardiiud  SiafliaU 
Fieseo,  np  to  tbie  time  one  <rf  the  emperor^  chief  friand^ 
became  pope  as  Innocent  IV.  in  Jnne  1243.  At  «Bea 
negotiations  were  entered  into  for  an  atrangement  between 
them ;  but  the  papal  demands  were  too  humiliating  to  per- 
mit of  their  acoeptonce ;  and  InnocMt,  suddenly  maldag 
his  escqw  to  Lyons,  not  only  renewed,  Joly  IT,  134S,  the 
chnreb'a  baa  a^aioat  the  emperor,  bat  declared  his  throne 
vacant.  Henry  Baspe  of  Thnripgia,  elected  by  the  p^iol 
party  king  of  uie  Romans  in  May  1246,  guaad  a  victory 
over  Conrad  at  Frankfort  on  the  6th  Angnst,  bat,  auffartng 
a  total  defeat  near  Ulm,  February  17,  1247,  died  shortly 
afterwords ;  and  between  hu  snooesscv  WilUain  of  Holland 
jind  Conrad  the  straggle  was  carried  on  with  indecisive 
mults.  In  this  same  year  Peter  de  Vinea,  the  miniater  and 
moit  intimate  friend  of  Fiaderiek,  waa  diacovarod  plotting 
against  his  life ;  on  18th  February  1248  Fredarick'a  anny 
in  Italy  waa  anrprised  and  utterly  routed  by  a  sally  of  the 
cittsens  of  Parma;  in  May  12.49  bis  son  Eoao  was  defeated 
and  captored  by  the  Botogneae;  and,  although  in  1250 
various  successes  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  the  prospect  of 
new  and  powerfol  alliaoces  seemed  to  promise  him  a  speedy 
and  GOfflplete  triumph,  bis  strength  had  been  so  won  out 
by  his  arduoos  atru^le,  and  his  spirit  so  broken  by  such 
a  ■nceeeaian  of  diaaaters  that  ha  died  scanewlutt  anddwly 
oq  the  13th  December,  at  his  hunting  lodge  of  flwentino 
{also  called  FireunoU),  near  Locora. 

The  general  contemporary  c^uoo  regarding  Frederick 
n.  is  ezprsssed  io  the  words  Uupor  tnundi;  and  whatever 
amount  either  of  approbation  or  censure  may  be  bestowed 
upon  his  career,  wonder  and  perplexity  ore  the  predominaat 
■entimenta  which  its  oontsmplatioa  even  yrt  awakens  It 
woB  not  merely  that  his  mental  endowmeBta  wwe  ezeep- 
ti«ial1y  great,  bat  tha^  owing  to  his  mingled  Germen  and 
Italian  blood,  the  varioos  influeQces  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected in  his  eariy  years,  the  strange  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  events  with  which  destiny  had  connected  him, 
his  oharacter  was  exhibited  in  such  multtfonn  aspecto  and 
in  such  an  individual  and  peculiar  light  that  in  history  we 
look  in  vain  for  bis  poraUeL  As  to  the  nature  of  his 
reli^ona  &tth  tiiera  ore  no  ^ta  ior  arriving  at  a  eertab 
eonelnaioi.  The  thooiy  ot  H.  HniDard-Br&ollea  that  be 
wished  to  unite  with  the  functions  of  emperor  thoae  of  a 
apifitaal  -pontiff^  and  aspired  to  be  the  foander  of  a  new 
religion,  is  a  conjectn're  insnfficiently  supported  by  the 
isolated  facts  and  statements  and  the  general  consideratiow 
on  which  it  is  made  to  rest.  Indeed  the  character  of 
Frederick  seems  to  have  been  widely  removed  from  diat 
of  a  ijaligiona  enthusiast ;  and  at  every  critical  period  «f 
his  life  he  was  urged  to  daring  and  adventurous  pnjeetl 
rather  by  external  drcumstanees  than  by  «ther  the  prompt- 
ings of  ambition  or  the  consdoosness  ot  any  divine  com- 
mission. On  any  theory  his  enactments  in  reference  to 
religion  are,  however,  somewhat  enigmatieaL  His  perse- 
cution of  heretics  may  not  have  been  entirely  due  to^a 
desiro  to  vindicate  his  orthodoxy  before  his  ChristiBa 
subjects ;  bnt  although  his  ideas  regarding  freedom  of 
conscience  were  «thar  inoonustent  or  hampered  in  lhair 
action  by  a  regard  to  expediency,  hta  tolaration  of  the 
Jews  equally  with  the  Mahometans  provents  us  asctib-; 
ing.  his  toleration  trf  the  .latter  either  to  seent  tjm- 
pftthy  with  tbat-        of  feitk  or  whi%  to  pditieak. 
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aonndentioai.  He  wh  in  *n  protMbili^  a  believer  in 
Mtrot^,  and  he  ahtred  in  many  of  the  other  ntper- 
rtitwos  ideas  of  hi<  time ;  bat  there  ib  no  indication  that 
ke  dreaded  any  other  -than  temporal  conseqaencea  from 
the  ban  of  the  chardi;  and  if  certain  featnrBa  of  the 
chriatian  iTsteai  had  perhaps  an  attraotion  for  him,  yet 
boUi  frotn  Ua  lepnted  jeets  and  eerious  coDvemtion  it  is 
m^nt  that  his  Chriatian  belief,  if  he  itoueased  one,  bore 
little  resAnbUnce  to  that  enrrent  in  his  age.  In  tlie  ex- 
traTagant  accoutions  of  cmelty,  per&dy,  and  licentionsnese 
with  irhich  the  chnreh  has  awailed  bis  memory  there  is 
some  nncleos  of  troth ;  but  a  candid  jadgment  wjll  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  few  exposed  to  sach  perntciooa  iaflaencea 
have  shown  sach  a  decided  preference  for  goodness  and 
troth,  and  that  there  have  been  almost  none  who  agaiost 
Mwh  immenM  difficnltiea  have  wrmght  to  snch  wise  por- 

CM  in  behalf  of  hnmn  progrsM  and  enlightenment,  or 
fought  such  a  restdnte  and  advantageons  battle  in 
behalf  of  spirita%1  freedom.  In  this  contest  he  was  not 
an  immediate  victor;  and  indeed  the  diaeolntioa  of  the 
imperial  power  in  Italy  which  followed  his  death  must  be 
chiefly  traced  to  the  fact  that  his  policy  was  governed  hy  prin- 
ciples too  moefa  in  advance  of  lua  aga.  Bnt  althoagh  the 
buefieial  reaolls  of  his  reign  are  not  at  a  first  glance  so  pal- 
paUe  and  ondeiuable  as  some  of  ila  im'nriotu  naalts,  yet  so 
ht  was  ha  from  being  a  mere  nntimely  precnreor  of  die 
new  era  which  dawned  in  Earopa  more  than  two  cen- 
tariss  after  his  death  that,  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other,  he  was  instrnmental  in  hastening  its  arrival,  both 
by  sowing  the  fint  seeds  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  and 
by  pving  to  the  old  system  of  things  a  shock  whicJi  was 
tilt  thrni{|h0at  Europe,  and  conUnued  to  woric  nieitfy 
long  after  its  reverberations  had  passed  away. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  the  followen  of  Abbot 
Joachim  continued  U>  assert  that  he  was  still  alive,  and 
both  in  Sicily  and  Qermany  impostors  sprang  up  who 
attempted  to  personate  him.  The  snperstition  that  the 
"  emperor  cootinaed  to  haunt  Uie  castle  of  KyBFbaoser,"  at 
one  time  thought  to  refer  to  Frederick  Barbarpssa,  hss  now 
been  shown  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Uie  tradition  that 
Ftaderiok  IL  sUU  lived  after  he  md  oeaaed  to  azwciBo  tha 
fanctions  of  emperor.^ 

The  eontfinporuy  docnmrnta  baarins  on  the  retgn  of  Fraderick 
are  nniuuallT  nnmnoDi.  Moct  of  tnoas  not  oontainrd  in  the 
JMtra  of  Tiwtnss  Khjmar,  the  Annale*  mtti>.  ped  Airvnium  of 
RanuUu,  or  tho  UftoriiM  eoUoctions  of  Unratori,  fionqnet, 
Benrnw,  or  Pnts  wfll  b*  found  In  tho  groat  work  of  Hnfllard- 
MboIlM,  SUorta  DMomatUa  /Vnbria'  SmwuH,  IS  vols.,  Psri% 
1862-18SI.  The  prinnpal  andent  ehronielts  an  the  BiMoHa  Mqfor 
jinftiv  of  Hatthew  I^U ;  the  chnmiolo  of  tho  Franciscan  monk 
Sahmbrne,  flnt  pablished  in  ifmumfuta  ad  provtneiat  Pamenttm 
U  Plaeenlinam  ipeelantin,  Ptma,  1857;  thi  Lift  qf  Ortgory  IX., 
Wtbe  Curdinftl  of  Anigon  ;  tha  AnnaU*  Mediolaneiua  1230- li03; 
(he  Chroniecn  Rerumger  Orbcm  0t4lar«m  (115»-1242)  of  Richard 
da  Sail  Gcrmano;  and  the  Chrfmiton  Plaantinuvt  and  Chrwiieon  de 
rtbtt*  in  Ilalia  j/ttfit,  pnblUhed  in  one  Tolnmo  hj  H.  HuiUard- 
Brrhollea,  Faria,  18CS,  the  former  printod  from  the  cojir  In  the 
Imperial  Library,  Paris,  and  the  Utter  ncrer  before  pabluhed,  and 
printed  from  the  rap;  in  the  Briltah  Huaeura.  The  chief  modem 
anthorida  are  Maratori,  Cherrier,  Von  Ranmer,  Milmnn,  Freeman 
aa  aboTe  under  Fbkdbriok  I.;  Glanoone,  Sloria  del  Regno  di 
NofoH,  1783  ;  HoalTar,  KaUtr  fndtriA  IL.  MunEoh.  1814 ;  the 

rit  wink  of  HniUaid-fiiehellai,  and  alao  hta  Kit  tt  Corrmondmet 
Pi4rrt  dt  U  Vlgim,  Partly  ISM ;  T.  L  Kington,  Htaleni  »/ 
Fnderitk  iXi  Stand,  Emperor  On  Xmnaiu,  London,  1883 ; 
SoUinnachBr,  Kautr  fritdHA  IL,  4  vols.,  Obtttngen,  18»-«S; 
mnkelnann,  OtxhUhU  KaUer  Fritdriekt  IL  emtf  teitmr  SetOie, 
veL  L,  Berlin,  1863,  voL  ii..  Ravel,  1885,  and  a  continoatlon  for 
tha  yean  12S9-41  in  the  F»riekuiui*»  *ur  dnUtehen  OcichichU,  xil. 
t81-SM,  621-S<8i  A.  del  Vecchio,  La  le^laiiom-  di  Fcdcrieo  II. 
Imperatort,  Tarin,  1B74  ;  and  Reater,  GtxhiehU  der  rtligiitm 
Av/klarwKg  im  UUUlaJttr,  vol.  ii.,  Berlin,  1877.       (T.  F.  H.) 


1  Bafatdlng  the  ^riMMdU 
sad  M.  Broach,  In  tb«  SOtt,  ] 
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■at  papaiB  by  C  Toiit,  8.  Rieiler, 
,  aadHtt  vdmus  ef  U.  von  Bjrbd'a 


FREDERICK  UL  (1386-1330),  snmamed  tha  Fair, 
son  of  King  Albert  I.  <Nf  Qeiteany,  dnka  of  Ajiilria,  and 
rival  for  the  Oerman  aown  with  Lonia  IV.  the  Bsviriia. 
See  Louis  IV. 

FREDERICK  IV.  (1416-1493),  Gennan  kin^  aa  eni- 
peror  Frederick  IIL,  son  of  Poke  Ernest  of  Btyria,  wbk 
bom  at  iDBsbmek,  S^tember  81,  U16.   Along  with  Us 
brother  Albert  die  Pcodigil  he  aasnmed  in  14SS  uegorcm- 
meat  of  S^pia,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola,  and,  having  bsea 
elected  in  1440  to  succeed  Albert  IL  as  king  of  Oermanyj 
he  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1442.    He  devoted 
his  chief  attention  to  the  atady  of  astrology,  alchemy,  and 
botany,  and  was  so  nndeoided  in  hia  parpocca  and  so  de- 
ficient in  energy  tod  foroe  of  dnraeter  that  he  aloioBt  pa4> 
eively  snbmitted  to  the  anarehy  and  pet^  estemal  war* 
which  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  empire.   At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  attacked 
by  his  brother  Albert,  who  ru^ed  in  Upper  Anetria,  and  ha 
found  it  necessary  to  padfy  him  by  the  payment  uf  a  larga 
sum  of  money;  in  1 443  he  was  attacked  by  the  Swisa,. 
and  called  to  his  aid  the  Armagnacs  from  France,  who,  how- 
ever, after  their  ddeat  by  tlie  Swiss  at  St  Jakob  in  1444» 
joined  his  enemies  agusst  him,  and  in  1449  he  waa  oon- 
IHslled  to  agree  to  an  mfavontaUe  treaty;  from  1449  to  140t 
Austria  was  invaded  by  the  Hnnganana ;  in  1447  Sforsa 
successfally  nsarped  the  government  of  Milan;  from  1449 
to  1456  a  war  was  carried  on  between  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg and  the  city  of  Nuremberg  osusted  by  the  "Eidga- 
QOBsen;"  end  from  1449  to  1462  a  sacceBsion  war  raged 
ia  the  Rhenish  Patatioate.    Frederick,  who  hoped  by  cul- 
tivating the  fiiend^ip  of  the  Fapacy  to  win  back  some  o( 
the  aqdent  imperial  liriita,' ooacloded  In  1448  the  eoa- 
cordat  of  '^eona  wiui  Pope  Nicholu  T.,  tod  waa 
crowned  emperor  in  14S2.    On  tlie  death  Ladislana 
duke  of  Anstria  in  1467,  he  laid  claim  to  the  whole  of 
Austria,  and  also  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia  and  Hongaty; 
bnt  not  only  was  Qoorge  Podiebrad  mode  king  of  Bohemia 
and  Matthias  Corvinus  king  of  Hnngaiy,  bat  Sigjamond  ot 
Tyrol  obtained  port  of  Caiintbia,  and  i^edericrs  brother 
Albert,  besides  seising  Upper  Austria  in  1462,  took  pcaaea* 
i^n  of  Vienna.   On  tha  death  of  Albert  in  146S,  FradariA 
obtained  poases^on  of  Uie  wbdo  of  Antria,  irlth  tW 
exception  of  Carinthia.    Notwithatanding'that  Frederick 
in  1468  went  to  Rome  to  concert  measores  with  the  pop* 
against  the  Turks,  they  in  1469  penetrated  without  rem> 
ance  to  Camiola,  and  in  1476  advanced  nearly  to'  Salsbnrg. 
In  1473  he  anddenly  broke  off  a  nepAiatini  with  Charlea 
the  Bold  at  Treves  for  the  marriage  of  Charlas'a  daughter 
with  bis  son  Maximilian,  bat  tiie  marriage  finally  took 
place  after  tbe  death  of  Charles,  and  Maximilian  that  be- 
came king  of  the  Netherlands.   Tbe  changeful  and  crooked 
policy  of  the  emperor  in  reference  to  Poland  and  Hnuniy 
lad  the  kings  of  both  countries  to  turn  their  aniu  against 
him,  and  in  1485  Matthias  of  Hungary  drove  him  from  hia 
hereditary  dominions,  of  which  he  did  not  regain  possession 
till  after  the  death  of  Matthias  in  1490.   Frederick  died 
in  1493. 

See  Chmel,  SagaHa  IMdtrict  IK,  Tienna,  18Sft-40;  Knrs, 
OederrHeh  unitr  KaUer  Fritdritk  IV.,  Vienna,  1813;  Chmel. 
OetMcUt  Kaiter  Fnadrick*  IV.,  Hambnni,  1840;  ArMv  /9r 
OwUrr.  OtatAtcMaqvatU*,  Tola.  and  zi.;  lliiller,  StidttOigmlaat 
vmltr  FricdHeK  In.,  8  Tola. 

FREDERICK  WILUAH  (1620-1688),  elector  of  Bna- 
denbntg.waabom  in  Barlin.in  16S0.  He  is  usually  eatlad. 
"  The  Great  Elector."  and  next  ttf  Ftaderiek  the  Qraat  fa* 
was  the  chief  founder  of  the  power  of  Prussia.  A  mu  of 
immense  energy  and  determination,  he  devoted  himself  to 
hia  country,  missing  no  opportnni^,  wbethsr  by  intrigne  or 
by  force  of  arms,  of  adding  to  its  extent  and  its  infiuencei. 
When  at  tho  aa»  o(  twen^  (1640)  ha  aneooedad  to  tba. 
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•leetonte,  li»  foand  it  tlmOBt  mined.  HU  father,  George 
WQliam,  being  of  feeble  and  noilltting  chsncter,  had  been 
wuble  to  prerent  the  iDroada  of  the  oonteoding  armiee 
daring  the  Thirty  Yean'  War;  and  they  had  laid  vaate 
seaiW  the  whole  land,  and  treated  the  inhabitant!  with 
Vrrine  craelty,  Fcadariok  William,  by  akilfol  nunage- 
maD^  nocaeded  Id  getting  tld  of  llieio  borbanniB  horda^ 
•nd  by  ilow  dif[rees  cotlwted  an  anoy  of  about  30,000 
nun,  whidi  rery  effectoally  aecareil  for  him  the  rapeet  of 
Ids  neighboniB.  It  was  uninraally  admitted  that  he  wai 
kha  tnie  heir  of  the  duhea  of  Pomorania,  whoae  line  died 
onl  in  1637 ;  but  at  the  Peace  of  Wes^lialia  the  lion's 
share  ot  their  territory  was  ceded  to  Sweden,  Frederiek 
William  recelriug  only  the  floatetn  half  of  tlis  ooostry, 
ahom  ot  Stettio.  Bat  ho  also  obtained  the  Inahopria  of 
Halbcntad^  Hindeo,  and  Camin,  with  a  promise  of  the 
«rdibishoprio  of  Uagdebotg.  In  165d  war  broke  oat 
between  Sweden  and  Poland.  (Carles  Gostaroa,  king 
of  Sweden,  compelled  Frederick-  William  to  join  him,  and 
to  do  homage  for  Pnusio,  which  had  formerly  been  held 
in-  fief  of  PolMtd.  lAfter  a  battle  of  three  daya  at 
Warsaw,  the  Poles  mre  defeated  (1656).  In  the  following 
ymt  the  daetor  tnmed  round  and  concluded  an  alliance 
witk  0»  foiie,  receiTing,  b^  the  fereafy  of  .WdUan,  in 
yatnm  fur  tiie  promise  ^  hta  aid  an  aBuioidadaBient  of 
llw  complete  indepoadsnca  of  Pnusio.  Chailes  Gostams 
ottered  fierce  threats  of  reogeanee,  but  was  prevented  by 
sudden  death  from  attempting  to  execute  them.  Fredeiidc 
William  had  mneh  trouble  in  inducing  the  statea  of  Pmssia 
to  do  homage  to  him  as  their  sole  lawful  sorereign ;  bat  by 
ft  h^tpy  miogliog  of  seTeii^  and  kindoesa,  he  orercame  in 
the  end  all  oppoaitton.  Aa  dnke  of  Fnuaia  he  was  now 
u  abeolntely  indqmidMit  sovereign,  althongh  still  owing 
allegiaaoe  to  the  emperor  for  hw  other  dominims.  In 
1666  he  received,  by  the  settlement  of  &a  JOHch-CleTo 
diapato,  the  duchy  ot  Cleve  proper,  and  the  counties  of 
Mark  and  Bavensteln ;  while  Jiilich  and  Berg  were  to  fall 
to  Brandenburg  in  the  erent  ot  the  FfaU-Neobnrg  line  dying 
ont  When  Louis  XIV.  invaded  the  Xetherlauds  in  1674, 
Frederick  William  saw  the  danger  which  threatened  Ger- 
nai^,  and  hU  own  tarritoriaa  in  particular;  bo  tberoforo 
pannadad  the  emperor,  nriona  German  prince^  and  the 
xEng  0f  Denmark  to  fonn  an  alUanee  agamst  the  French. 
He  aoon  withdrew  from  this  eonteat,  but  in  the  war  which 
began  wiUi  the  second  French  invasion  of  the  Netherlands 
in  1671  he  took  a  leading  part.  The  Swedes  sided  with 
Fianca,  and  were  persoaded  by  Louis  XIV.  to  invade 
Brandenburg,  irtiich  they  easily  overran  and  devastated. 
The  elector  was  nnal>b  to  leave  the  seat  of  war  tor  tome 
tiauh  bat  ak  lost.  In  A*  atmuur  of  1670,  set  out  from 
Ritieoala,  hastening  forward  irith  Us  cavalry,  directing  the 
iaisntry  to  fallow  as  qwedOy  as  poasiblei  Halting  at 
ICagwnrg,  ha  heard  that  the  Bwodei  were  divided  into 
three  partie^  and  tiiat  the  middle  party  was  not  more  than 
forty  mites  ofC  Althongh  overtaken  only  by  a  small  body 
<^  lui  inhntiy,  he  r^iiUf  advanced  on  this  middle  por^, 
and  on  Jnne  18,  at  FebiMlii^  after  %  asveie  atmggje^  da- 
dsively  defeated  it  The  rest  of  the  Swedes  were  then  easily 
dispossd  of.  He  drove  them  not  only  from  Brandenburg 
but  from  Pomeronio,  of  which  he  became  complete  master. 
Between  three  and  tour  years  afterwards  (about  Christmas, 
1678)  tiiey  invaded  Frossia,  tbrefttening  Ebnigabetg.  In 
the  dead  of  winter  Frederick  started  from  Berlin  with  a 
powerfnl  force,  and  in  the  middle  ot  January  1679  filially 
beat  them,  croaung  tho  Frische  Hoff  with  4000  men  on 
^dgesi  After  all,  howsvet,  he  did  not  obtain  Fuamnia, 
for  when  the  paaea  of  St  Germain  en-Laye  was  eonduded  in 
1679,Loui8  XI  V.ibsisted  on  its  being  restored  to  his  ally, the 
hang  of  Sweden.  Frederick  William,  indignant  at  Austria 
for  allowing  this,  nuuotained  fw  •  time  m  aUiaoca  witb 


France ;  bnt  he  had  ultimately  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  the  emperor,  from  whom  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  Sileeiaa 
principalities  of  Liegnits,  Brieg,  and  WoblaOi  which,  after 
1675,  he  claimed  as  his  by  inheritance.  He  received  the 
circle  ot  Schwiebns,  in  Silesia  (1686),  on  condition  that  ho 
ahoold  withdraw  his  claim  and  send  8000  men  to  the  help 
ot  tho  emperor  in  bis  war  with  the  Tarks.  Two  yean 
afterwards  no  died.  Althongh  famous  as  a  soldier,  he  waa 
even  greater  as  an  administrator.  He  was  the  moet  eoon< 
omicu  ruler  of  his  age,  yet  did  no  injostice  to  any  branch 
of  the  state  service.  Among  the  most  important  of  his 
public  wo|^  may  be  named  the  canal  between  the  Oder  and 
the  Spree,  which  still  beara  hia  name.  After  tho  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Naote^  he  welomued  lo^  nnnben  ot  FiMMb 
refogeeBvto  hia  dominions ;  and  long  before  that  tinw  he 
had  offered  every  encouragement  to  Flemish  sattlen,  thns 
giving  a  powerful  impulse  to  industry  and  commerce.  He 
was  twice  married,— nis  first  wife,  Lonise  Henrietta,  beinj 
a  pious  and  energetic  lady,  endowed  with  so  clear  and  pene- 
trating an  nndeirtanding  that  her  hosband  took  no  import- 
ant step  without  oonsnlting  her. 

See  PaffeDderf,  gt^it  FridtriH  JFiOulmi  Mapa  (Bwlis, 

IMS);  Tonttt,  OaehichU  Friedriek  WWulmM  (4th  ad.,  Bnlia 
1836);  W.  Pienmi,  Der  &nm  Kwt/trtt  (Bntln,  101];  CMyK 
Sittory  ^  fHtdriA  II.  ^  Pnmia, 

FREDERICK  I  (16B7-171S),  the  first  king  of  Pmssia, 
waa  bom  at  Kdnigiber^  1667.  He  was  the  son  ottha 
Great  Elector  byliisflrit  marriage.  lo  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  the  arms  of  hia  nurse  his  spine  iras  so  seriously  injured 
that  he  was  deformed  for  life.  Bis  etepmother  intrigued 
agunst  him  incessantiy  in  the  interests  of  her  children ;  and 
she  succeeded  in  psrsuading  her  husband  to  mako  %  w3 
whereby  Frederick  should  receive  only  the  eleetcml  titU 
and  the  electoral  lands,  the  remuoing  territoriea  bang 
divided  among  hii  holf-l^thera.  On  his  aooeaaion  in  16A8 
thia  will  wo  aet  aside,  with  the  sanction  of  the  empetor, 
whose  support  he  had  obtained  beforehand  by  signing  away 
in  his  fatl  ler's  lifetime  hia  rights  in  Schwiebus,  a  proceeding 
which,  he  afterwards  maintained,  restored  his  claim  to  the 
Silesian  principalities.  Frederick,  having  a  strong  love  of 
pMnp  and  ahow»  strove  hard  to  make  his  court  an  imitatioB 
of  that  of  Louis  XIV.  Although  without  his  bAar's  firm* 
ness  and  energy,  be  seized  every  occasion  ot  increasing  his 
dominions  by  purchase ;  and  he  obtained,  partly  in  virtue 
ot  certain  claims  inherited  from  bia  mother,  partly  throngji 
the  influence  of  William  III.  of  England,  the  principality  of 
NeutchateL  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Great  Elector 
to  give  William  III,  vigorous  support  both  in  his  struggle 
for  the  English  crown  and  in  the  wars  nith  France  which 
were  seen  to  be  inevitable  Frederick  gave  cSect  to  tiua 
pnrpoe^  and  Us  Xtoagn  played  an  important  part  in  the 
bottle  of  the  Boyne.  In  the  coarse  ot  bis  reign  he  oxetdsed 
eonsiderable  influence  on  European  politics  by  placing 
auxiliary  forces  at  the  disposal  ot  friendly  princes.  The 
aeceasbn  ot  Augustus  the  Strong  of  Saxony  to  the  tbrtme 
of  Poland  fired  hia  ambition,  and  tor  years  he  endeavoured 
to  indoea  the  emperor  Let^ld  L  to  recognize  him  as  lung 
of  Prusaia..  At  last,  in  Novenber  170(\  the  enperar  cum* 
sented,  insisting,  however,  on  various  strict  conditions,  one 
ot  which  wsA  that  in  the  approaehiog  war  of  the  Spanish 
snceession  Prussia  should  contribote  a  force  of  10,000  man 
to  the  Anatriao  army.  Inuhediately  after  reeeinng  the  Im- 
perial sanction,  Frederick  storted  with  his  whole  oonrt  for 
KSnigsberg,  where,  on  January  18,  1701,  with  modi  cere- 
mony he  crowned  himself.  He  sent  20,000  men  into  tho 
war  of  the  Spanidi  mcceBsion,  and  a  poriioa  of  tham  did 
excdlent  service  at  Oie  battle  of  Bfenhdm.  . 1708 
Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau  led  6000  Prussians  to  vietOIT'  at 
Turin.  Frederick  died  on  the  26th  Febmary,  I^IS.  Qy 
hia  utrtngiiioe  he  not  only  eihanstod.tbe  trauora  uuiMd 
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hy  bis  fathnv  burdened  his  countij  with  ho&vr  taxes. 
He  wu  Dot,  however,  au  unpopular  sovereign^,  and  by  mek- 
ing^rossia  a  kingdom  he  undoubtedly  ad^-anced  it  several 
Ata^es  towards  its  future  greatness.  He  founded  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle  and  the^  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
was  fond  of  protecting  'enlightened  men  who  sufTercd  per- 
.■ecaUon.  He  was  three  times  married,  his  second  wife, 
Sophie  Charlotte,  sister  of  Qeoi^e  L  of  England,  being  well 
Icnown  as  the  friend  of  Leibuiti  and  as  ona  of  (lie  most 
•cnltivated  princusea  of  the  age. 

See  Pnflfendorf,  Dt  rtbui  gaUU  Frideriei  III.  (Berlin,  1734);  W. 
Hahn,  FriedrUk,  dtr  trOe  K»»i<j  van  iVeitncr.  'Id  cd.*  Bmln, 
1878);  Otrlyle,  HiMory  o/ Priedriek  11.  <^  Frymia. 

FREDERICK  WILUAM  L  (1688-1740),  king  of 
Prussia,  son  of  Frederick  I.  by  hia  second  Carriage,  was 
born  in  1668.  He  spent  a  considerable  time  in  early  yootli 
«t  the  court  of  his  grandfather,  the  elector  of  Hanover. 
On  his  ratom  to  Berlin  he  was  ploeed  under  General  von 
Dohna,  who  truaed  him  to  the  energetic  and  regular  habits 
that  ever  afterwards  characterized  him.  He  was  boou 
imbued  with  a  passion  for  military  Ufe,  and  this  mu 
deepened  by  aci]uaintance  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene,  whom  he  visited  during  the  siege  of 
Tournay.  In  nearly  every  respect  he  was  the  opposite  of 
his  father,  having  frugal,  simple  tastes,  a  jtassionate  temper, 
and  a  determined  will  He  intensely  disliked  the  French, 
and  highly  disapproved  the  imitation  of  their  manners  by 
Frederick  L  and  his  courtiers.  When  ho  mounted  the  throno, 
his  first  act  was  to  dismiss  from  tlie  palace  every  utinecoa- 
aary  official,  and  to  regulate  the  royal  hooseliold  on  prin* 
<)ples  of  the  strictest  parsimony.  In  1715  ha  was  forced, 
in  ailisncelwith  Russia,  Saxony,  and  Denmaifc,  into  a  war 
with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  in  consequence  of  which,  in 
return  for  two  million  thalers  paid  to  Sweden,  he  obtained 
the  islaods  oF  Wolliu  and  Usedom,  Stettin,  and  part  of 
Swedish  Pomerania.  This  was  hU  only  war,  AU  through 
his  reign  he  strenuously  insisted  on  hia  li^it  to  JQlich  and 
Berg  in  the  event  of  the  Pfalz-Neuburg  line  dying  out 
{which  it  seemed  certaii^to  dol,  wd  his  anxiety  respecting 
tiiese  duchies  ^ves  the  key  to  most  of  his  foreign  policy. 
For  some  time  he  incUnad  to  an  undaratanding  with  Eng- 
land and  Hanover;  but  in  1726  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  Austria,  and  in  the  Polish  war  of  aucceaaion  {1733-  35) 
aided  her  with  10,000  men.  Ultimately,  however,  he  per- 
«etved  that  the  emperor  was  not  aating  honourably  by  him, 
and  withdrew  from  the  alliance,  occupying  himself  solely 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  He  despised  many 
things  which  the  modem  worM  holds  in  high  esteem,  and 
was  often  coarse,  violent,  and  fond  of  hideous  practical 
jokes.  Neverthdess  Prussia  profited  immensely  by-  hia 
reign.  He  uw  the  necessity  of  rigid  economy  not  only  in 
his  private  life  but  in  the  whole  administnUon  of  the  state ; 
and  the  consequence  was  tliat  he  pud  off  tiie  debts  in^ 
onrred  by  his  father,  and  left  to  his  successor  an  overflow- 
ing treasury.  He  did  nothing  for  the  higher  learning,  and 
even  bani^ed  the  philosopher  Wolf  at  48  hours'  notice, 
**  on  pain  of  the  halter,"  for  teaching,  as  he  believed,  fatalist 
doctrines ;  bat  he  established  many  village  schools,  and  he 
encoamged  industry  by  every  means  in  his  power,  particu- 
larly agriculture.  Under  him  the  nation  flourished,  and 
although  it  stood  In  awe  of  his  vehement  spirit,  it  respected 
him  lor  hia  firmness  hia  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  love 
of  justice.  Ha  was  devoted  to  his  army,  the  number  of 
which  he  raised  from  43;000  to  83,5Q0;  and  there  was  not 
in  existence-a  more  thoroughly  drilled  or  better  appointed 
force.  .The  Potsdam  guard,  made  up  of  gianta  collected 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  sometimes  kidnapped,  was  a  sort 
of  toy  with  which  he  amused  himself.  The  reviewing 
of  hia  troops  was  his  chief  pleasure ;  but  he  was  also  fond 
of  meatiDg  hia  friends  in  the  availing  in  what  ha  called  hii' 


'*  tobacco  coUaga,"  w'hera.  lie., and.  tLey, 'amid "clouds  of 
tobacco  amoke,  discussed  affaira  of  state  He  died  on  the 
31st  May  1740,  leaving  behind  him  his  widoWf.Sopliia 
Dorothea  of  Hanoveri  aud  a  numerous  family.- 

Sce  UorRoastera.  UeUr  FritHrUA  JTAMm  /.  {Broniwiok,  179%); 
J.  C  Dnyun,  Friedrich  WiMm  KMig  Avimm  (S  vols., 
UiiiMC,  1860);  CuijU,  Silttrp  ^  MrUdridi  I  J.  ^Pnarim. 

FREDERICK  XL  (1713-1786),  king  of  Prassia,  bom 
on  the  24tli  January  1712,  was  tlie  son  of  Frederick 
WiBiam  I.,  and  is  usually  known  as  Frederick  tlie  Great 
He  was  brought  up  with  extreme  rigonr,  his  father  devising 
a  scheme  o^  education  which  was  intended  to  make  Itim  a 
liardy  soldier,  and  prescribing  for  him  every  detail  of  hia' 
conduct.  So  great  was  Frederick  William's  horror  of  every* 
thing  which  did  not  seem  to  litm  practical,  that  he  strictly^ 
excluded  Latin  from  the  list  of  liis  eon's  studies.  Frederick,' 
however,  had  free  and  geoeroos  impulses  which  could  nut 
be  restrained  by  the  sternest  system.  Encouraged  by  hi# 
mother,  and  under  the  iufluenco  of  his  governess  Uadaue 
de  Roucoulls,  aiid  of  his  first  tutor  Duhan,  a  French  refugee, 
he  acquired  an  excellent  knowledge  of  French  and  a  taste 
for  literature  and  music.  He  even  received  secret  lessons 
in  Latin,  which  his  father  had  invested  with  all  the  charms 
of  forbidden  fruit.  As  ha  grew  up  he  became  extremely 
dissatisGed  with  the  dull  and  monotonous  life  lie  wss  com- 
pelled to  lead  ;  and  his  discontent  was  heartily  shared  by 
his  sister,  Wilhelmina,  a  bright  and  intelligent  yonng^ 
princess  for  whom  Frederick  liad  a  warm  affection.  Fr»> 
derick  William,  seeing  the  divergence  of  his  son's  tastosi 
from  his  own,  gradually  conceived  for  him  on  intense  dislike, 
which  often  found  expression  in  violent  outbursts  of  anger.; 
So  harsh  was  hia  treatment  that  Fredoick  frequently  thought 
of  running  away  and  taking  refuge  at  the  court  of  his  uncl^ 
Qeorge  IL  of  England ;  and  he  at  last  resolved  to  do  so' 
during  a  journey  which  he  made  with  the  king-  to  South 
Germany  in  1730,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  Ha 
.was  helped  by  his  two  friends,  Lieutenant  Katte  and 
Lieutenant  Keitli ;  but  by  the  imprudence  of  the  former 
the  secret  was  found  out.  Frederick  was  phtced  under 
arrest,  and  the  king  abased  him  so  cmelly  on  board  a  yacht 
at  Frankfort  that  some  courtiers  had  to  interfere,  and 
to  separate  them.  Warned  by  Frederick,  KeiUi  aae^pad: 
but  Katto  delayed  hu  flight  too  long^  and  a  court  martial 
decided  that  he  should  be  paoished  with  two  years'  fortress 
arrest.  The  king  changed  this  sentence  into  one  of  death, 
and  the  young  soldier  was  execntcd  outside  the  fortress  of! 
Ciistrin,  in  which  Frederick  was  kept  a  close  prisoner.  On 
the  way  to  the  place  of  execution  Katte  had  to  pass  the ' 
crown  prince's  window.  "  Fardonnex  moi,  mon  cher  Katto," 
cried  Frederick,  who  -vas  broken-hearted  at  the  fato  he  bad 
brought  upon  his  friend.  "  La  mort  est  douce  pour  nn  ai 
aimable  prince,"  replied  Katte.  The  aame  court  martial 
which  had  judged  him  deinded  tho^  as  a  Iteutenaot-cokmel 
attempting  to  desert,  tlie  crown  prince  had  inenrred  the 
legal  penalty  of  death.  For  soma  time  the  king  actually 
thought  of  giving  affKt  to  the  aentance;  and  ha  at  last  re- 
lented imly  in  consequence  of  grave  expostulationa  from 
the  emperor  and  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Poland. 

For  abuut  fifteen  montha  Frederick  now  lived  in  the 
town  of  Custrin,  liaving  an  etftablishment  of  his  own,  but 
serving  as  the  youngest  councillor  at  the  Government  board 
ther&  He  took  great  care  not  to  offend  his  father,  and  was^ 
partially  restored  to  favour.  In  1 732  he  was  made  edooelj 
commandant  of  a  regiment  in'Bnppin,  and  in  the  lollowing 
year  he  muped,  in  obedience  to  the  kin^a  orders,  the|  , 
Princess  Elisabeth  Christina,  I. dan^tor  of  the  duke  of. 
Brunswick-Bevem.  The  palace  of  Rheinsberg  in  the  nugh- 
bourhood  of  Ruppin  waa  built  for  hiD,.and  there  he  livedj 
until  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  These  years  were  perhapa: 
the  liappieit  of  his  life.   He  discharged  his  duties  with  so'. 
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■maeh  aj^t  nod  so  oonBdentioasl;  that  b«  nltimatel;  gained 
the  MtMm  of  Frederick  WiUukm,  who  no  lunger  feered  that 
tm  wonid  leare  the  crown  to  one  unworthy  of  w,eariDg  iL 
M  dw  same  time  the  frown  prince  was.  able  to  indalge  to 
dM  fdl  his  penanal  tastes.  He  carried  on  a  lively  corro- 
ipoDdsiioe  with  Toltalre  and  oUiar  Frenoh'nuD  of  letters, 
and  was  s  diligent  itodeat  of  pbiloaophy,  histoty,  and 
poeby.  IwD  of  Iw  best  known  works  were  written  at  this 
time, — dmnd^rtUMM  tur  Vitat  pritent  dv  eorpi  politiqtu 
it  fJBwopt  m&  his  AKli-Uacehiavel.  In  the  former  he 
calls  attentioD  to  thegrowing  strength  of  Aostria  and  France, 
and  insists  on  the  neoeassity  of  some  third  power,  by  which 
he  oharij  means  Pntuia,  eounterbalaocing  their  ezcessiTe 
inflneiioa.  The  second  treatise,  rhich ,  woe  issued  by 
Ttdtdce  in  Hague  in  1740,  cont^Ds  a  generous  expotkion 
of  flwueot  the  fsTotuite  ideas- of  the  18tb  century  hilo- 
aa^im  respecting  Uie  dnUes  of  sonreigns. 

tB  1740  he  beouna  Idnj^  He  muotuned  alt  die  forms 
of  gorenunent  eMaUisbed  by  liis  father,  but  ruled  in  a  for 
mora  libeial  and  enlightened  spirit ;  he  tolerated  every  form 
of  lalijpons  i^union,  granted  considerable  freedom  to  the 
praas  even  in  political  discussion,  was  most  careful  to  secure 
as-.azaet  'abd  impartial  administration  of.  justice, .  and 
allowed.  one  with  a  genuine  grierance  free  access  to 
Us  preaenoe,'  The  Fotedun  regiment  of  giants  was  dis- 
banded, bnt  the  real  interests  of  the  army  were  as  carefully 
stadfed. by. Frederick  as  by  Frederick  William.  On  the 
net  of. his  accession,  the  emperor  Ch&ries  VL  died, 
ptedaridc  aionoeb^oD  tomakeeztenaiTemilltaiypr^an- 
tioiu^aDd  itwaaaaoD  dear  to  all  thewoddthatha  intended 
to'entar  npon  some  serious  enterprise.  He  bad  mode  up 
bis  nund  to  take  possession  of  Silesia.  For  this  resolution 
he  is  often  abused  stilt  by  historians,  and  at  the  time  he 
had  the  approval,  of  hardly  any  oue  out  of  Fnissia.  He 
bihuelf,  writing  of  the  s<^eme  in  his  Memoiret,  laid  no 
daim  to  lofty  motives,  but  candidly  confessed  that  "  it  was 
a  means  of  acquiring  refutation  aud  of  increasing  the  power 
of  the  state."  He  firmly  believed,  however,  that  he  had  in- 
herited lawful  clums  to  the  Sileeian  principalities ;  and 
altboogh  lus  father  had  reoc^nized  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
whereby  .the  hereditary  dorainions  of  Charles  VI  were  tu 
desceod  to  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  Frederick  insisted 
Aat  this  sanction  could  refer  only  tu  lands  which  rightfully 
belonged  to  the  bouse  of  Aoslrio.  Ha  could  also  urge 
that,  ss  Charies  VL  bad  not  fulfilled  the  engagements  by 
which  Frederick  William's  recognition  of  tho  Pragmatic 
BanotioD  had  been  secured,  Prussia  was  freed  from  her 
obligation.  Frederick  cannot  fairly  be  charged  with  hav- 
ing let  loose  the  elements  of  war  which  desolated  Europe 
daring  the  next  few  years,  for,  independently  of  him,  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  instantly  protested  against  the  Pragmatic 
Eknetioo,  and  tiiera  can  be  do  doubt  that  in  any  case 
Fiance,  would  have  token  advantage  of  go  fovoontbla  a 
fhance  of  breokhig  the  power  of  Austria. 

Frederick  sent  an  ambassador  to  Vienna,  leering,  in  the 
event  of  his  righta  in  Siteua  being  conceded,  to  aid  Maria 
Therewt  against  her  enemies.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  who 
regarded  the  proposal  as  that  of  a  mere  robber,  houghtUy 
declined ;  wliereu^ran  Frederick  immediately  iDvaded  Silesia 
with  an  army  of  30,000  men.  His  first  victory  was  gained 
at  Uollwita  on  the  10th  of  At^l,  1741.  Under  the  im- 
pcaspon,  in  eopseqitaaoa  of  a  fuiioos  durge  of  Austrian 
maliT,  that  tlw  battle  was  lost,  he  rode  rapidly  away  at 
an  mHj  itaga  of  the  struggle,— a  mistaka  which  gave  rise 
Cor  a  time  to  the  groundless  Idea  that  he  ladled  personal 
conragK  A  second  Prussian  victdry  was  gained  at 
CwotDMti,  near  Oseslau,  on  the  17th  May  1742,  by  which 
Jtaie  Frederick  was  master  of  oU  the  fortiSed  tOooes  of 
BOoda.  Maria  Theresa,  in  the  heat  of  her  struggle  with 
Mtium  And  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  now  Chadeo  VO,.  and 


pressed  by  England  to  rid  herself  of  Frederick,  condndel 
with  him,  on  the  llth  June  1743,  the  peace  of  Bralaa, 
conceding  to  Prussia  Upper  and  Lower  SilcHia  as  far  as  the 
Oppo,  together  with  tbe  county  of  Qlats.  Frederick  made 
good  use  of  the  next  two  yean,  fortifying  his  new  territov* 
and  repairing  the  evils  uiiSicted  upon  it  by  tha  war,  ^y 
the  death  of  the  prince  of  East  Friestand  withtmt  h^n^  ha 
also  gained  possession  of  that  country.  Ha  knewweU  that 
Maria  Theresa  would  not,  if  she  could  help  it,  allow  him  to 
remain  in  Silesia;  accordingly,  in  1744,  olanned  by  her 
victories,  he  arrived  at  a  secret  understanding  with  Frsnco^ 
and  pledged  himself,  with  Hesse-Coasel  and  tbe  patbtinoto, 
to  maintoin  the  imperial  rights  of  Charles  VIL,  and  to  de- 
fend his  hereditary  Bavarian  lands.  Frederick  began  the 
second  Silesion  frarby  entering  Bc^emia  in  Angoat  174^ 
and  taking  Prague.  By  this  brilUaat  bnt  rash  Tanton  ha 
pat  hlmsdf  in  great  dwger,  and  soon  had  to  ratraat ;  bnfe 
in  1746  he  gdoed  tlia  hattlea  of  Hbhanfriodbaift^SoR;  and 
Henneiedorf ;  and  Leopold  of  Deaaan  ("  Der  altePeaaaaac'^ 
won  for  him  the  victory  cf  Kesseladorf  in  Bazony.  TW 
latter  victory  was  decisive,  and  the  peace  of  Dresden  (Da> 
cember  25,  1745)  ossured  to  Frederick  a  second  time  the 
possession  of  Silesia. 

Frederick  had  thns,  at  the  age  of  thirfy-direey  raised  liiB^ 
self  to  a  great  position  in  Europe,  and  henceforth  he  waa 
the  most  conspicuous  sovereign,  of  his  time.  He  was  a 
thptoughly  absolute  ruler,  lus  so-called  ministen  bdng  mo* 
clerks  whose  business  was  to  give  effect  to  his  will  To 
use  hii  own  (^noua  phrase,  however,  he  ragaidad  hiraaalf  aa 
bof'tliefiiatWraatof  diestate;"  anddoringthanaitakmB 
years  he  proved  that  the  words  axi«eased  his  inmost  mm- 
viction  and  feeling.  All  kinds  of  ^aestions  were  ubmitted 
to  him,  important  and  nnimportont ;  and  he  is  freqosatly 
censored  for  having  troubled  himself  so  much  widt  mere 
details.  But  in  so  far  as  these  details  related  to  expendi- 
ture he  was  fully  justified,  for  it  was  absolutely  essential 
for  him  to  have  a  large  ariuy,  and  with  a  small  state  this 
was  ioipoBsible  unless  be  carefully  prevented  nnneceesary 
outlay.  Being  a  keen  judge  of  character,  he  filled  the  pub- 
lic offices  with  faithful,  capable,  energetic  men,  who  wai» 
kept  up  to  a  high  standard  of  duly  by  the  cooseioosaaa 
tliat  their  woA  might  at  aoy  time  come  nnder  his  strict 
supervision.  The  Academy  of  Saences,  which  had  faUea 
into  contempt  during  hie  father's  reign,  he  restored,  infasiBg 
into  it  vigorous  life;  and  he  did  more  to  promote  alemsn- 
tary  ndticatiun  than  any  oi  his  predecessors.  He  mode 
canals' between  tha  Oder  and  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder  and 
the  Havel,  and  all  kinds  of  ntanufacture,  particularly  silk 
manufacture,  owed  much  to  his  encooragemenL  To  the 
army  be  gave  unremitting  attention,  reviewing  it  af  regular 
intervals,  and  sternly  punishing  negligence  on  tha  part  of 
the  officen.  Its  numbers  were  raised  to  160,000  mea, 
iritile  fortresses  and  magaxioea  ware  alw^  kept  in  a  atale 
of  readinesB  for  war.  ^e  inflaenoe  of  the  kii^  example 
was  felt  far  beyond  the  limita  of  his  immediate  cucl&  The 
nation  waa  proud  of  his  genius,  and' displayed  something  of 
his  ene]^  in  all  departments  of  life.  Lesnng,  who  as  a 
youth  of  twenty  came  to  Berlin  in  1749,  compoeed  enthusi- 
astic odes  in  hu  honour,  and  Qleim,  tbe  Halberetadt  poet, 
wrote  of  him  as  of  a  kind  ofdemi-god.  These  may  be  taken 
OS  fair  illustrations  of  tbe  popular  fealiog  long  iwfore  tbe 
Seven  Yeara'  War. 

He  despised  German  as  the  laaguaga  of  hooia,  ahhosf^ 
it  ia  temarkaUe  thatat  a  later  paiiod,  in  aFkaaeh  aaMyoo 
Qeiman  literature,  he  prediotod  for  it  a  great  fatniei  Ho 
habttnalty  wrote  and  spoke  French,  and  hod  a  strong  ambi- 
tion to  rank  as  a  distingnished  French  author.  Nobody  can 
now  read  his  veneo,  bnt  his  prose  writings  have  a  ceitam. 
calm  simplicity  and  digni^,  withoal^  however,  giving  evi- 
danoe  of  the  ^lukdid  neatal  qaalitiea  which  be  mealed  la 
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pnetieal  lU«i  To  ibb  pwioci  Mengi  lifa  U^moirtt  pour 
ttnrir  a  rhittoir*  it  SraruMomy,  wA'hU  potm  Z'Arl  A 
la  Gm*tt*,  The  Utter,  jnds«d  u  litwktim^  u  intotwabtj 
doll ;  bat  the  fomer  is  a  nanrntiTa  wme  T»Itifl,  throwing 
coniidenhl*  light  on  hU  penond  i^inpathiai  u  well  as  on 
tha  motiTca  of  important  epodu  in  nia  eareer.  Ha  eon- 
tiaoad  to  aorraapoad  vitb  f  ranch  wribai^  and  indnced  a 
nnmbar  of  Ihem  to  uttla  in-BerltD,  Ifaapertuia  being  pre- 
■Idnit  of  tha  Academy.  Id  \7n  Voltairf,  who  had  rt- 
pai4edl7  Tiaitad  him,  cams  at  Fraderiek'a  urgent  eatieatjr, 
and  received  a  tmlj  royal  welcome.  The  famooa  Hinch 
trial,  and  Voltatre'i  vanity  and  capriee^  greatly  lowered  him 
in  tlie  eateera  of  the  kin^  who,  on  hie  nit,  initated  his 
gneet  by  often  reqoiring  him  to  correct  bad  vataaa^  and  hj 
malting  bin  the  object  of  rude  banter.  The  publication 
of  th^or  AkaUa,  wbi^  brongbt  down  npon  tha  pnndant 
af  tha  Aeadany  a  itorm  of  ridicnle,  filially  aliemtad  Fn- 
darick;  while  Voltaire'a  wrong*  cnlminated  in  the  hmono 
arreat  at  Frankfort,  the  moot  diaa^|Teeabla  alementa  of 
which  ware  dne  to  the  tnianndentanding  of  an  order  hj  a 
anbordinate  oCRciaL 

The  king  lived  aa  uoeh  u  poerible  in  a  retired  maniiou, 
to  which  he  gave  the  nana  of  Bannoaci, — not  the  palace  ao 
called,  which  waa  built  after  the  Seven  Years'  War^  and  was 
B«T«r  a  (avoarite  raidaoea.  Ha  roaa  regnlarly  in  agmmer 
at  At*,  in  winter  at'aix,  daroting  Umssir  to  poNio  bcMnaos 
tin  about  alaven.  During  part  of  thia  time,  after  coffee,  he 
would  aid  hia  raflaetiona  playing  on  the  flute,  of  which 
ha  was  pasaionatcly  fond,  being  a  really  skilfnl  performer. 
At  eleven  cams  paimde,  and  an  hoar  afterwards,  psnctoally, 
dinoar,  which  eontiauad  till  two,  or  later,  if  eonvotaation 
happened  to  ba.  jiartiaalaily  attraotivei  Aflar  dinner  ha 
glanead  through  and  dgned  oabinet  or  Ian  written  in 
dance  with  bis  morning  InstmeUoni^  often  adding  maiginal 
■otaa  and  poataeripts^  many  et  which  were  in  a  eustle  tone. 
Theaa  disponed  of,  he  amwd  himself  for  aconple  ot  bonra 
with  literary  work ;  between  eix  and  seven  he  would  eon- 
verao  with  his  friends  or  listen  to  hts  reader  (a  pent  held  for 
•kom  time  by  La  Hettrie) ;  at  seven  there  was  a  concert ; 
and  at  half<past  eight  he  eat  down  to  anpper,  which  might 
go  en  till  midnight.  Ua  likad  good  eating  and  drinking, 
^though  even  here  tha  coat  was  sharply  looked  after,  the 
atpanses  of  his  kitohen  monntbg  to  no  higher  figure  than 
X1800  a  year.  At  aap^  ha  was  always  sorronndDd  by  a 
Bomber  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  mainly  Frenchmen  ; 
and  ha  insisted  on  the  oonveisation  being  perfectly  free. 
Hia  wit,  however,  was  .often  cmel,  and  any  one  who 
rasponded  with  too  much  spirit  was  soon  made  to  feel  that 
tha  licence  of  talk  was  to  bo  complete  only  on  one  sidci 

At  FradarieVa  eoott  ladies  ware  aeldom  seen,  a  cireum- 
alottca  that  gave  occaaion  to  nndi  scandal  for  which  there 
aoaau  to  have  been  no  fonndation.  The  qneen  he  visited 
onljr  on  rare  occasiona.  She  had  been  forsed  npon  him  by 
his  father,  and  he  had  nsver  loved-her;  but  he  always 
traatod  her  with  marked  respect,  and  provided  her  with  a 
generous  income^  half  of  which  she  gave  awsy  in  charity. 
Although  without  charm,  she  wu  a  woman  of  many  noble 
qooUtiea ;  .and,  like  her  husband,  she  wrote  French  booka, 
aoma  of  which  attracted  a  certain  attention  in  thair  d^. 
She  aurvivud  Um  by  alavan  yaars^  ^ing  in  179T. 

MariaThacasa  had  nevarglvaniiphopethat  she  would  re- 
cover Silesia;  and  as  all  the  nei^bounog  aoveraigna  were 
bittariy  jealons  of  Frederick,  and  somewhat  afraid  of  him, 
sKo  hod  no  difficulty  In  inducing  seveial  of  them  to  form  a 
scheme  (or  his  ruin,  Russia  and  Saxony  entered  into  it 
heartily;  and  France,  laying  aude  her  ancient  ennuty 
towmrda  Auatria,  jmned  the  emprcas  against  the  common 
objaet  of  disUkei  Frederick,  tnoanwhilo,  had  turned 
townida  England,  which  aaw  in  him  a  possibls  ally  of  great 
Impoituco  a^bak  the  Fronoh.   A  eonTcntioa  botwacD. 
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Prussia  and  Great  Brilafai  waa  dgned  In  January  17S6, 
and  it  proved  of  incalculable  value  to  both  coantriaa,  lead- 
ing u  it  did  to  a  doae  alliance  daring  tha  administoation 
of  Pitt  Throuh  the  treachery  of  a  elerit  in  the  Saxon 
foreign  office,  Fndsrick  wu  made  aware  of  the  futnre 
whid^waab^igpcoparedforhim.  Seeing  the  importance 
of  takbg  the  initmlSva,  ao^  if  posuble,  of  aaniring  Baxony, 
he  saddanly,  on  tha  S4th  August  17fi6,  croasad  the  frontier 
of  that  oonntiy,  and  shut  in  ua  Saxon  army  between  Fina 
and  KSnigatain,  ultimately  compelling  it,  after  a  victMy 
'  gained  over  the  Austriana  at  Lowoaiti;  to  surrender.  Dtta 
began  the  Sevan  Teats'  War,  in  which,  supported  by  England, 
Bnins|rick,  and  Uaaae-Cassel,  he  had  for  a  long  time  to  op- 
poae  Anstria,  France,  Russia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden.  Virtu- 
ally, the  wbde  Continent  waa  in  arms  against  a  snail  atata 
wiiek,  %  fkw  yean  before  had  haea  tcgarded  bgr  moat  msn 
aa  baoaath  aenbua  notiee.  Bnt  It  hqtpeaad  that  this  mdsU 
state  wu  led  by  a  man  of  high  mflitaxy  genine,  capable  ot 
infnaing  .into  othfmdiis  own  undaunted  e^rit,  while  hts 
snbjeots  had  learned  both  from  him  and  his  predeceisors 
habits  of  patience,  peraeveranoa,  and  disdpline.  In  I7S7, 
after  defeating  the  Austriana  at  Prague,  he  was  himself  de- 
feated hj  them  at  Kolin;  and  by  the  ahameful  convention 
of  Closter-fiavan,  ha  waa  freely  expoeed  to  theattack  of  tha 
Frandi.  Li  Kovember  1757,  how«Ter,iriiea  Europe  looked 
upon  him  aa  rainad,  he  rid  hunself  of  the  Frena  1^  hia 
splendid  victory  over  them. at'  Bosehueh,  and.ia  about  a 
month  afterwards,  by  the  still  BlOtO  Splendid  victory  al 
Leuthen,  he  drove  the  Austriana  from  Silesia.  From  this 
time  the  Frenoh  were  kept  well  employed  in  the  west.'by 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswicl^  who  defeated  them  at 
Cmfeld  inl758,andat  Mindei<inl7»9.  In  tba  former 
year  Frederick  triumphed,  at  a  heavy  cost,  over  tho 
Russians  at  Zomdorf ;  and  althongh,  through  lock  of  hia 
usual  foresight,  he  lost  the  battle  ot  Hocbkirehan,  he  pre* 
vented  the  Austriana  from  deriving  any  real  advantage  from 
their  triumph,  Sileaia  still  remaining  In  his  hands  at  the  and 
of  theyear.  ThebatUeof  Kuneisdorf,fou^tonAugnst-13, 
1 759,  was  tha  most  diautrons  to  him  in  Ihe  couree  of  the  war. 
He  had  here  to  contend  both  with  the  Ruasiana  and  tba 
Austriana ;  and  although  at  first  ho  had  aoma  auecaa^  Ua 
army  wu  in  the  end  completely  broken.  **AU  ia  loat  Sava 
the  royal  family,"  he  wrote  -to  hia  minister  Friesenatein'; 
"  tlie  consequences  of  this  battle  will  be  worse  than  the 
battle  itself.  I  shall  not  survive  the  ruin  of  the  Fatherland. 
Adieu  for  over  I  *  But  he  soon  recovered  from  his  despair, 
and  in  liCO  gained  the  important  viotocias.*of  Liegnita 
Torgan.  He  had  now,  however,  to  act  on  the  defensive 
and,  fortunately  for  him,  the  Russians,  on  the  death  of  th* 
;  curina  Elizabeth,  not  only  withdrew  in  17fi3  from  tha 
compact  against  him,  but  (or  a  time  became  his  aUien  On 
October  29  of  that  year  he  gained  his  lut  victory  ovsr  the 
Austriana  at  Freiberg  Europe  wu  that  ,time  aick  ol 
war,  every  power  being  more  or  less  exhaustad..  The  result 
wu  that,  on  February  15,  17G3,  a  few  days  after  tha  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  trf  Paris,  tlie  tiaaty  of  Hubertnobura 
was  signed,  Austria  confirming  Pmsma  in  Oa  poaaiimoa  of 
Silosio. 

It  would  ba  .difficult  to  ovemta  the  Impcrtaaea  o(  the 
contiibu^  thus  made  by  Fradetick  to  -the  poUtfea  ol 
Europe.  Pmsua  waa  now  uoiTenally  taoognited  aa  we  ed 
the  great  poweta  ot  the  Continent  ud  she  definitely  took 
her  place  in  Qennany  m  the  rival  of  Austria.  From  thia 
time  it  wu  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  final  etmgsla 
betwoen  the  two  nationa  for  predominance,  and  that  Um 
amaller  Gerinan  -statu  should  group  themsolvas  aroud  oon 
or  the  other.  Frederick  himaelt  acquired  both  in  Oenna^y 
and  Europe  tha  indefinable  InflMnca  lAieh  qwbfi  htm 
the  rocognitin  of  paitt  4^  that  ban  ban  pcend  Iv  itni 
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EU  first  care  after  the  war  was;  aa  f ar  as  poanblt^  to 
enable  the  conntrjr  to  recorer  from  the  teiri&c  blows  hy 
which  it  had  Iieen  almost  destroyed  ;  .ahd  he.  was  never, 
eiUiar  before  or  after,  wen  to  better  advantage  than  ia  the 
i&eiaitrM  he  adopted  for  this  end.  Althon^  hia  nsoureee 
had  bean  lo  completely  drained  that  he  bad  been  forced  to 
melt  the  silTer  in  hia  palaces  end  to  debase  the  coinage,  his 
•nergy  soon  bronght  back  the  national  prdsperity.  Fomer> 
uia  and  Nenma^  were  freed  from  taxation  for  two  years, 
Silesia  for  six  months.  Many  nobles  whose  lands  had  been 
wasted  received  corn  for  seed;  his  war  horvea  were  within 
a  few  months  to  be  fonnd  on  farms  all  over  Fnu«a ;  and 
money  was  freely  spent  io  the  re-erection  of  houses  yhicfa 
had  Iwea  destro^d.  The  ooinage  was  gradnaUy  restored  to 
it*  proper  Talne,  and  trade  receired  a  fovpar^e  impulse  by 
thii  fouidation  of  tite  Bank  of  Berlin..  All  these  matters 
wen  oarsfnUy  looked  into  by  Frederick  himself,  who,  while 
■etiiu  as  generonsly  as  his  circnmctances  wonid  allow,  in- 
siatad  on  eTerything  being  done  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
■at  the  least  possible  cost.  Unfortunately,  he  adopted  the 
.French  ideas  of  excise,  and  the  Fivneh  moUiods  of  imposing 
■and  collecting  taxe^--alyatem  known  as  the  Kegie.  This 
Aystemseeiuedfor  ldm.a  lam  reTBQoe^  bat  it  led  to  a  vast 
amoant  of  pet^  tyranDyi.whloh  was  all  the  more  intolerable 
because  it  was  carried  oat  by  French  officials.  It  was  eon- 
tinned  to  the  end  of  Frederick's  reign,  and  nothing  did  so 
maeh  to  injure  his  otherwise  immense  popularity.  He  was 
quite  aware  of  the  discontent  the  aystem  excited,  and  tlie 
good-nature  with  which  be  tolerated  the  criticienu  directed 
agaioat  it  and  him  is  illostrated  by  a  well  known  incident. 
Kding  along  the  J^er  Strasae  one  day,  be  saw  a  crowd  of 
-people.  "See  what  it  m,"'  ha  iud  to  the  groom  who  was 
atttfndin^  him.  *'They  have  aometUng  posted  sp  abont 
your  Mtyesty,"  said  the  groom,  retnmtng.  Frederick,  riding 
forward,  saw  a  caricatare  of  hinuuf :  "  King  in  Tery 
melancholy  guise,"  Bays  Preuss  (as  translated  hy  Cariylo), 
"  seated  on  a  stool,  a  cnfFee-mill  between  hia  knees,  dili- 
gently grinding  with  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  pick- 
ing up  any  beui  that  might  hare  fsllen.  *  flang  it  lowet ,' 
aaid  the  king,  beckoning  his  groom  with  a  ware  of  the 
finger;  *kvw,  that  diey  mt^nothare  tohnrt  their  neeka 
abmt  it*  No  sooner  were  tbs  words  apdEen,  which  spread 
instantly,  than  there  rose  from  tlu  whole  crowd  cNoe  nni- 
rersal  huzsah  of  joy.  Thay  tore  the  caricature  into  a 
thoosand  pieces,  and  rolled  after  the  king  with  loud  'Lebe 
^ocA,  our  Frederick  for  erer,'  as  he  rode  slowly  away." 
There  are  scores  of  anecdotes  about  Frederick,,  bat  not  many 
40  well  authenticated  as  this. 

There  was  nothing  about  whi^  Frederick  took  so  much 
troabloMtlwimmr  administration  of  jnsUce.  Hedtsliked 
the  fumaUtiea  « the  law,  and  in  one  instance,  **aie  Killer 
Arnold  case,"  in  connexion  with  which  he  thought  injostice 
had  been  done  to  a  poor  man,  he  dismissed  the  judges,  con- 
demned them  to  a  year's  fortress-airest,  and  compelled  them 
to  make  good  out  of  their  own  pocket  the  loss  sustained  by 
thrir  snpposed  rictim, — not  a  wise  proceeding,  bat  one 
springing  from  a  generoni  uotire.  He  once  defined  him- 
Belt  as  "  I'aTocat  da  paurre,"  and  few  things  gave  him  more 
^ieunre  than  the  famous  anawer  of  the  ni^er  ^ose  wind- 
mill stood  on  ground  which  was  wanted  for  the  king's 
^tirden.  The  i^ler  sturdily  refused  to  sell  it  "Not  at 
any  price t"  said  the  king's  agent;  "could  not  the  king 
take  it  from  yon  for  nothing,  if  he  cboset"  "Have  we 
not  the  Kammergericbt  at  Beriin  1 "  was  the  answer,  which 
became  a  popular  saying  in  Qermany.  Soon  after  he 
came  to  the  throne  Frederick  began  to  make  prepantions 
for  a  oew  code.  In  the  year  1749-^1  bis  grand-c^cellor. 
Ton  CocceiL  a  man  kA  wide  knowledge  and  solid  judgment, 
fiidihad  "The  Proiect  of  the  Cotporia  Juris  Frider^oi," 
rtdab  m  a(tenraida  made  the  niii  itf  a  legtl  iTBtem 


drawn  up  by  the  grand-chaDceUor  Vod  Cramer— a  astern 
that  came  into  operation  in  1794  under  Fredaiick's  sue- 
cesser. 

Looking  ahead  after  the  Seren  Yean'  War,  Frederick  saw 
no  means  of  aeonring  himself  ao  effectually  as  by  culUvatinc 
the  good  will  of  Rnasia.  Ib  1764  ho  accordingly  concluded 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  empress  Catherine  for  «ght 
years.  Six  years  afterwards,  unfortunately  for  hia  hme, 
he  joined  in  the  first  partition  of  Fulant^  by  which  he 
roeeired  Polish  Prnasia,  without  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  and 
Qreat  Poland  as  far  as  the  Ketzeflosa.  Fniasia  was  then 
for  the  first  time  made  continnooe  with  Brandeobarg  and 
Pomeraaia,  Frederick  would  hare  mn  great  risks  had  he 
refused  to  take  part  in  this  arrangement ;  but  it  waa  luma 
the  Isaa  a  shameful  viblatiou  of  intwrnAional  law,  the  faU 
penalty  for  which  has  perhaps  not  even  yet  been  paid. 

The  enpetor  Joseph  II.,  being  of  an  ardent  and  imuul* 
flive  nature,  greatly  admired  Fiaderick,  and  viaited  him 
at  ^eisse,  in  Silesia,  in  1769,  a  visit  which  Fredetidt 
returned,  in  Moravia,  in  tlie  following  year.  The  yonng 
emperurwBS  frank  oud  cordial;  Frederick  waa  morecauttoo^ 
for  he  detected  under  the  tespectfol  manner  of  Joseph  a 
keeu  amlntiou  that  miriit  one  jdaj  becmne  doa^ennu  Co 
Prussia.  Ever  after  ueae  interviewa  a  pwtrait  of  Ae 
emperor  hung  conspicuously  in  the  rooou  in  which  Fraduiek 
lived,  a  drcnmstanoe  on  which  aoma  one  remarked.  **All 
yes,"  said  Frederick,  "I  am  obliged  to  keep  that  yooag 
gentleman  in  my  eye."  Kotliing  came  of  these  aospieioDs 
till  1 777,  when,  after  the  death  of  Maximilian  Joaqm,  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  without  children,  the  emperor  took  posses- 
sion of  tbe  grMter  |iart  of  hu  lands.  The  elector  paletiB^ 
who  lawful^  inherited  Bavaria,  came  to  an  erranaainiiiil. 
whidi  was  not  admitted  by  hia  hur,  the  duk«i<9  Zwei- 
briicken,  afterwards  King  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria  The 
latter  appealed  to  Frederidi,  who^  raaolved  that  Anstiia 
aihould  gain  no  nnnecessary  advantage,  took  his  part,  aad 
bronght  presiore  to  bear  upon  the  emperor.  Ulttmataly; 
greatly  against  his  will,  Frederick  felt  compelled  to  draw 
&e  sword,  and  in  July  1 776,cnesed  the  Bohemian  frontier  at 
the  head  of  a  powarinl  army.  No  general  engagement  waa 
fought,  and  after  a  great  nanjr  deli9%  the  tre^y  of  TaaAsa 
was  signed  on  the  13th  May  1779.  Anitria  received  the 
circle  Bnrgau,  and  consented  that  the  king  of  Prasaa 
should  take  the  Franconian  prindpolitiea.  Erederiok  never 
abandoned  bis  jealousy  of  Austria,  whose  ambition  he 
regarded  as  the  chief  danger  against  which  Europe  had  to 
guard.  He  seems  to  have  bad  no  suspicion  that  evil  days 
were  cuning  in  France.  It  was  Anatru  which  had 
given  trouble  in  his  time ;  and  if  her  pride  were  .curbed, 
he  fanned  that  Pruasia  at  least  would  be  aafo.  Hence 
one  of  the  last  imp«»rtant  acts  of  his  life  was  to  form, 
in  178.t,  a  league  of  princes  (the  **Farateid»md'')  tot  tbe 
defence  of  tbe  imperial  constitution,  believed  to  be  imperilled 
by  Joseph's  restless  activity.  The  league  came  to  an  end' 
after  Frederick's  death ;  hot  it  is  of  considerable  historical 
interest,  aa  the  first  open  attempt  of  Prussia  to  take  the  lead 
in  Qennany. 

Frederick's  chief  trust  was  alwaya  in  hiRreasory  and  Im 
army.  I^eontinnal  eeoDimurhe  left  in  the  fwmer  theiai< 
mense  anm  of  70  million  thalen ;  tbe  latter,  at  the  lime  el 
his  death,  nambered  200,000  men,  disciplined  with  all  the 
strictness  to  which  he  had  thronghont  life  accostomed  h!h 
troops.  He  died  at  Sanaaonci  on  tbe  17th  Auguat  1786 ; 
his. death  being  hastened  by  exposure  to  a  storm  of  laln. 
stoicsUy  borne,  during  a  military  review.  He  passed  away 
on  the  eve  of  tremendous  events,  nhich  for  a  time  obacaivd 
his  fame ;  but  now  that  he  can  be  impartiidly  eatimate^ 
be  iaaeen  to  have  been  in  many  le^eeta  one  of  the  greatat 
figures  in  modem  htstoiy. 

Be  waa  rather  bdow  Che  ndddle  ein^  fa  yostli  iadlMA 
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to  itonbiMi^  lean  la  old  age,  buk  of  Tigoroaa  and  acUre 
kabiti.  Ad  espreasioii  o(  keen  ioteUigence  lighted  np  bia 
(wtarea,  and  his  large^  sparkling,  grey  eyes  darted  peae- 
tiating  glances  at  arory  one  wAo  approached  bim.  In  his 
later  yean  an  old  blue  uniform  with  red  facings  was  his 
naosl  dress,  and  on  liia  breast  was  generally  aome  Spanish 
snnff,  of  wUdi  bs  consnmed  la^  quantities.  Ha  aharad 
many  of  the  chief  intflUectaal  tendencies  of  bis  age,  bafing 
ao  fealing  for  the  higbeat  aa[Hrstiona  of  haman  natore,  bat 
•Bbmitting  all  things  to  a  searching  critical  analysis.  Of 
ChrisUanity  fas  always  spoke  in  the  mocking  tone  of  the 
"eDUgfatened"  philosophers,  regarding  it  as  the  inrention 
of  priests ;  bnt  it  is  noteworthy  tbat  after  the  Seren  Yeais' 
War,  the  trials  of  which  steadied  bis  character,  be  sought  to 
ttnogtben  the  church  for  the  sake  of  its  elevating  moral 
infloeneo.  Ho  eannot  bo  truly  doscribad  u  m  atheist,  for 
ba  regarded  tbo  world  as  probably  the  creation  of  a  demi- 
argua, — of  a  demiurgus,  boweror,  who  could  not  be  sup- 
MMd  to  take  interest  in  the  petty  affairs  of  men.  In  his 
judgments  of  mankind  he  often  talked  as  a  miaantlirope. 
He  WAS  once  conrersing  with  Suiter,  who  was  a  school  in- 
apeetor,  about  education.  Sulzer  oxpresaed  the  opinion  that 
education  had  of  late  years  greatly  improved.  "  In  former 
tiaies,  your  M^esty,"  he  said,  "  the  notion  being  that  man- 
kind w««  tiatnrally  inclined  to  oril,  a  qnrtara  of  severity 
Morailed  in  schools ;  bnt  now,  when  wo  recognbs  that  tlio 
labom  incliaaUoo  of  men  b  rather  to  good,  than  to  evil, 
oeboolmastors  have  adopted  a  more  generous  proeedurs." 
**Ab,  my  dear  Sulzer,"  replied  the  king,  "yon  don't  know 
this  damned  race  "  ("Acb,  mein  liobor  Suiter,  er  kennt 
aicht  dieso  verdammto  Hoes  ").  This  fearful  saying  noqnes- 
tionahly  expressed  a  frct^uent  nood  of  Frederick's ;  and  he 
somttimea  acted  with  great  haiahneas,  and  seemed  to  take  a 
aaUdoiu  pleasure  in  tormenting  his  acqnaintaneea.  Yet  be 
«Ba  capable  of  geuoine  attachments.  Ho  was  beantifnlly 
lojat  to  bia  mother  and  his  sister  Wilhelmina ;  his  letters 
lo  the  duchess  of  Outha  are  full  of  a  certain  tender  rever- 
eooe ;  the  two  Keitlu  fonnd  him  a  devoted  friend.  But  the 
true  evidence  that  beneath  his  misanthropical  moods  there 
was  an  enduring  sentiment  of  bumaoity  is  afforded  by  the 
apirit  in  which  he  exercised  bis  kingly  fonctioos.  Taking 
bia  feign  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  aaid  that  ho  looked  upon 
Us  powor  rather  as  a  tmat  than  as  a  sowco  of  personal 
advantage ;  and  the  trust  was  faithfully  discharged  accord- 
lag  to  the  best  lights  of  bia  day.  Ho  has  often  been  con- 
demuod  for  doing  nothia^to  oncourage  German  literature ; 
and  it  is  true  that  he  was  supremely  indifierent  to  it. 
Before  be  died  a  tide  of  intellectiul  life  was  riung  all  about 
bim;  yet  he  failed  to  recognize  it,  declined  to  give  Iicaaing 
sven  toe  small  post  of  royal  librarian,  and  thought  Gott  von 
Striidnngtn  a  vulgar  ibitation  of  vulgar  Engltsb  models. 
But  vben  bia  tosto  was  formed,  Qermoa  literature  did  not 
exist ;  the  chneo  was  between  Radne  and  V^tairo  on  the 
00*  band  and  QottechcJl  and  Odlort  on  the  otber.  Ho 
anrvivod  into  the  era  of  Kant,  Qootlie,  and  Sebiller,  bnt  bo 
was  not  of  it,  and  it  would  have  been  nnreosonablo  to  ex- 
pect that  ha  should  in  old  age  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  epocK'  As  Germans  now  generally  admit,  it  was 
better  that  ho  let  their  literature  alone,  since,  left  tn  jtself, 
It  boeame  a  tiuroughly  independent  product.  Indirectly 
bo  powerfully  promutod  it  by  deepening  the  national  life 
from  which  it  sprang.  At  a  time  when  there  was  no  real 
bond  of  cohesion  between  the  diffiiront  states,  ho  atirrad 
taaong  theuLa  common  enthusiasm ;  and  in  making  ^ssia 
groat  be  Isid  the  foundation  of  a  genuinely  united  empire. 

In  IB4G-57  Frederick  William  IV.  caused  n  m[igni6cent 
option  of  Frederick's  writings  to  be  issued  by  the  Berlin 
Academy,  under  the  supervision  of  Freuss.  It  is  in  30 
volnmaa,  of  which  6  contain  verse,  7  are  historical,  3  phtlo- 
■B|iUaal,aad  9  military,  13  being  oiado  up  of  corre^ODdeaofc 


gemhiid*H  oitUmKh,  Biyeai,  wnd  FeWurr  (4th  Co.,  Berlin,  IBflO); 
HlgoUot,  JV&U)ie//.,i%a(iw;A(tPNii,-187G}i  ScliriMer,  Fritdrith 
(Ur  Gnm  in  arfnen  SAr^flm  (3  v«ls.,  L«ipnc,  187S~T<}.    (J.  81.) 

FBEDEBICK  WILLIAU  It  (1744-1797),  king  of 
Prussia,  waa  tbo  nephew  ^  Frederick  the  Greats  His  father, 
Augustus  WiUfaoi,  the  second  aon  of  Frederick  ^liam  L, 
having  died  in  1767,  Frederick  'Vraiiam  was  nominated 
by  the  king  successor  to  the  throne.  He  was  of  an  easy- 
going nature  fond  of  pleasure,  and  without  the  capacity  for 
hard  work  that  characterized  his  foremost  predecessors. 
His  loose  mode  of  life  alienated  from  him  the  sympathies 
of  his  uncle,  into  whoso  presence  he  waa  not  admitted  for 
several  yearsL  In  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succkssion  in 
1778,  howoTor,  bo  reoeind  att  axprassioD  of  approval  from 
Frederick  In  eonseqaonce  of  an  act  of  personal  conrago.' 
When  he  mounted  Ue  throne,  Prussia  beld  a  high  place  on 
the  Continent ;  her  military  fame  was  splendid ;  and  tbo 
national  finances  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  young 
king  bad  some  good  impulses,  and  made  hiffiMlf  popuUr  for 
a  time  by  lightening  a  few  of  the  burdena  of  the  people^ 
abolishing  the  tyrafanical  method  of  collecting  taxes  which 
Frederick  bad  instituted,  and  •oconnging  tiado.  He  pvo 
bimaelf  up^  however,  to  the  advice  of  nawortiiy  favount«%' 
and  soon  lost  the  goodwill  both  of  bia  snbjecta  and 
Europe,  For  a  time  he  continued  the  decided  poHcy  of 
hie  uncle  towards  Austria,  vigorously  supporting  Tutkey, 
against  her  in  1790.  But  in  the  same  year  he  concluded 
the  Beichenbacb  convention,  whereby  a  nominally  good 
understanding  waa  effected  between  the  two  countries, 
various  difBcuIties  being  nmoved  during  a  personal  inter- 
view  of  Frederick  William  with  the  emperor  Leopold  IV 
at  Pillniti  in  1791.  In  179S,  associating  himself  witb  tba 
emperor  in  the  war  with  France,  Frederick  William  seal 
across  the  Rbiue  an  army  of  S0,000  men  under  the  duke  of 
Brunswick.  A  separate  peace  waa  concluded  by  Prussia  in 
1795.  The  dilatorinesa  with  which  be  |>roaecnted  this  war 
was  das  to  jealousy  respecting  the  policy  of  Austria  and 
llussia  towards  Poland.  He  had  formally  recognized  in 
1T90  the  integrity  of  Poland;  but  in  1793,  after  a  vast 
amount  of  intrigue,  bo  took  part  with  Russi*  in  the  eecoad 
partition,  gaiidng  thoioby  what  is  now  called  South  Fmsri^' 
witb  Dutdo  and  Thoro,  ^o  following  year  brouf^t 
the  third  partition,  which  extended  Prussia  frou  the 
Niemen  to  Warsaw.  Some  time  befora  theoo  partitions, 
in  consequence  of  an  tioderatauding  with  the  margravsk 
signed  December  2,  1791,  the  king  had  gained  posHSsion 
of  the  principalities  of  Baireutb  and  Anspach.  The  alio 
and  population  of  Prussia  were  thns  laigely  Increased 
under  Frederick  William  II,;  but,  except  in  the  case 
of  Baireath  and  Anspach,  ho  attained  lus  aims  by  meut 
which  the  more  intelligent  class  of  his  snbjeeta  did  not  ap> 
prove,  and  by  hit  vacillating  policy  be  greatly  lowered  tu 
state  in  the  esteem  of  the  world.  He  not  only  exhausted 
the  resources  accumnUrted  by  Frederick  the  Great,  but  im. 
posed  on  the  country  a  burden  of  debt;  and  he  excited 
much  Ill-feeling  by  introducing  a  severe  censotihip  of  tbo 
press,  and  by  subjecting  the  clergy  to  laws  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  the  narrowest  ortitodoxy.  He  died  on  the  16th 
November  1797.  Bis  first  wife  having  been  divomd  in 
1769,  ho'roarried  the  Prfnceaa  Looiie  of  HoMO-Danastad^ 
by  whom  he  hod  five  sons. 

FltEDERICK  WILLIAM  IH.  (1770-1B40),  king  of 
Prussia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  -Frederick  William  IL,  and 
was  bom  on  the  3d  August  1770.  He  was  carefully  trmned 
nndor  the  supervision,  in  early  youth,  of  his  grand-uode, 
Frederick  the  Great.  As  crown  prineo  bo  aeeomponiod 
tua  father  in  1791  to  the  intonriow  irith  tbo  ompenr 
at  Pillniti^  and  in  the  following  year  visited  with  him. 
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tiw  umj  la  the  Bhioe  oonnfay  which  was  making  wu 
with  Franco,  lii  179S  he  nurried  the  Frinoen  Loaiso, 
duj^iter  ot  the  dnke  <tf  Ueeklenbocg-Streliti.  Sha  be- 
cuw  ft  highly  popular  queen,  and  thoronghlj  deserved  the 
ftlbetioa  and  respect  wiuk  which  she  was  regarded.  Simple 
and  onoeteatatiooa  in  maaner,  ahe  was  of  a  reSoed  and 
gentle  disposition,  yet  endowed  with  a  qniek  and  keen  in- 
telligeun^  and  wiUi  an  heroic,  spirit  which  the  greatest 
jdisasteer  eonid  not  brealt  Her  bnsband's  character  was 
'notDsariyao  iotereating;  Sevaa  rat^dnU  and  slow; 
hnt  ha  .had  a  alooen  deaiia  f or  the  welfan  of  Us  petals; 
was  capable  in  emerguicifls  of  undertakings  great  enter- 
mise,  uid  allowed  hunaelf  to  be  freely  inflnenced  by  the 
loftier  impnlses  of  his  wifa  When  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  he  at  once  removed  the  principal  grieTsncea  due  to 
the  weakneas  of  his  father,  and  railed  to  hu  aid  capable  and 
honest  ministers.  By  the  treaty  of  Lnn^viUe,  ia  1801,  he 
was  obliged  to  ooncade  to  NapcJeoa  his  territoiy  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ithine ;  bat  ha  laoaiTad  aome  eompensations. 
In  1805  he  wu  brooght  for  a  short  time  fnto  conflict  with 
England  for  accepting  Hanover  from  Napoleon  in  return  for 
eertuD  concessions.  Up  to  thb  time  he  bad  remained  at 
peace  with  France ;  bat  the  formatioa  of  the  Confeders- 
tiou  of  the  Bhine  in  1806  filled  him  with  alarm  and  in- 
dignation, and,  giving  way  to  a  sudden  impulse,  he  de- 
mtmded  that  all  French  troops  should  forthwith  quit  Qerman 
soil.  The  result  was  the  Wtles  of  Jena  and  Anentadt, 
followed  Iff  those  of  I^ylas  and  Friedland ;  and  on  July  9, 
1807,  he  had  to  rign  the  treaty  of  Tilsit^  which  deprived 
him  of  half  his  kin]n!onL  Early  in  the  war  he  hod  been 
obliged  to  leave  Beuin  with  the  qneen,  and  not  till  the  end 
of  1809  were  they  able  to  return.  In  1810  the  queen  died. 
Ueanwb)l«^  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  minister 
Stein,  who  was  succeeded  by  Hardenbe^,  lie  had  b^un 
thoroughly  to  reorganiie  the  state;  while,  through  the  ez- 
wtions  of  Schamhorst  and  Goeisenau,  the  army,  in  which 
the  traditions  of  a  past  age  had  Mrvived  too  long,  was 
raised  to  a  auto  of  bigb  efficiency.  The  king  was  forced 
In  1813  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Napoleon,  and  to  aid 
him  with  an  auxiliary  corps  in  bis  expedition  to  RuBsia ; 
bat  seeing  tlie  disastrous  retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow, 
Frederick  William,  appealed  to  the  couutiy  to  undertake  a 
war  of  liberation.  In  due  time  the  appeal  was  followed  by 
the  battle  of  Leipsic  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  After  the 
eoneloaion  of  peace  he  laboured  sincerely,  with  the  aid  of 
competent  mininteia,  to  nndo  many  of  tiie  evils  caused  by 
the  confusion  of  the  prsriooa  years ;  but  he  forgot  that  in 
his  time  of  need  he  had  promised  to  set  up  a  constitational 
system  of  government.  He  only  instituted  (1817)  provin- 
cial estates  ;  and  after  the  July  Revolution  he  proved  him- 
self an  uncompromising  and  bitter  opponent  of  ubeml  Ideas. 
Hs  died  on  the  7th  of  June  1840. 

8«e  W.  H>bn,  FH^rkh  irOhOM  JIT.  mCt  iMittt  fftl  sO. ,  Betlb, 
imy,  Duneker,  Au,  der  Ztit  frUdrielu  da  Or«mk  mii  tMedrU 
irUhtlM  III.  (Ldpdc.  1876). 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  IV.  (1795-1861),  king  of 
Fnusia,  the  son  of  Fraderick  William  IIL,  was  bom  on  the 
I6th  October  1795.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  War  of 
Iiiberation,  and  ia  181 4  apeat  some  time  in  Paris,  in  whose 
■oaenms  and  picture  galleries  he  aoqairod  a  warm  love  of 
art  On  letumieg  to  Berlin  he  cultivated  his  artistic  tastes 
oadsr  the  guidance  of  Ranch  and  Schinkel,  receiving  at  the 
lama  time  instruction  in  jurisprudence  itnd  finance  from 
Savigny  and  other  distinguished  teachers.  He  married 
Princess  Ellxabeth  of  Bavana  in  1823,  but  had  no  childnn. 
As  he  waaknowntobeoultivated,  intelligent,  and  generous, 
hopes  wen  formed  nspecting  his  reign ;  and  these 
Im^  van  foatered  by  his  first  aeU  as  king,  for  be  conceded 
■nater  freadMn  tl  the  ptesa  thau  had  been  allowed  under 
^  ftther/.grantad  aa  amnesfy  to  pidilieal  prtsooen^  asd 


invited  to  his  capital  aome  of  the  Isadbg  writetrand 
artists  of  the  day.  '  He  aoon,  however,  dis^tpirinted  pq»dar 
expectations  He  was  a  lover  rather  of  large  phraaaa  than 
of  great  actions,  being  very  willing  to  benefit  his  sutjeel^ 
but  on  condition  that  they  ahould  accept  what  he  offered 
tliem  as  the  gift  of  an'  abaolnte  ruler.  In  1847  ha 
assembled  at  Berlin  a  united  die^  made  up  fA  represents- 
tives  of  the  provtndal  diets  established  l^  his  faUier,  and 
created  intense  diacontrat  Iqr  WfclaimiD^  that  he  woold  net 
allow  a  oonstUnlion  to  stand  between  hun  and  hia  paoplfc 
Hie  rertdntionary  moTemnt  of  184S  took  him  imDj  tj 
surprise,  and  he  was  so  alarmed  that  he  not  only  procaised 
to  institute  parh'amentary  government,  but  placed  Umsalf 
at  tiio  head  of  the  agitation  for  the  unity  of  Germany. 
When,  however,  in  1849  the  national  assembly  at  Fraw' 
fort  offered  him  the  titie  of  emperor,  he  declined  it  He 
formed  an  alliance  with  Hanover  and  Saxony  for  the  par- 
pose  of  creating  a  new  German  constitutiim,  and  summoosd 
a  na^mal  parUament  at  Erfurt  AaatHa  inbted  en  As 
oM  Frankfort  diet  being  iMstaUished,  and  for  a  tina  war 
appeared  to  be  imminent  Ultimately,  by  the  trea^  al 
Olffi&ts  (1850)  Anstria  prevailed.  In  18S0  the  Pmasisii 
oonstitntion  was  proclaimed,  but  it  was.  interpreted  ht  • 
narrow  sense,  and  under  the  reactionary  mhuatry  ol 
Maotmiffel  aome  of  its  most  essential  provisions  were  aooa 
changed.  In  1848  Nenfchatel  had  been  incorporated  with 
Switserland.  Certain  royalists  having  attempted  in  ISM 
to  secure  It  afpia  for  the  king  of  ProMia,  Hbm]  wan  aeind 
by  the  Swiss  antboritieaaud  accused  of  high  treascm.  After 
some  angiy  negotiations  they  were  given  npt  and  Frederidt 
William  tiien  formally  resignfid  all  claims  to  the  country. 
On  his  way  iMck  from  Vienna  in  the  summer  of  18S7  he 
had  a  stroke  of  paralyus  in  Dresden ;  in  October  of  the 
same  year  he  had  a  second  stroke  in  Berlin.  From  this 
time,  with  the  exception  of  brief  intervals,  his  mind  was 
clonded,  and  the  dnties  of  government  were  undertaken  by 
his  brother  William,  who  on  October  7,  165&  was  UitmSt$ 
recognized  as  regent  The  king  spent  the  winter  of  1858- 
59  in  Rome,  where  his  health  occanonally  improved,  but 
when  he  returned  to  Berlin  in  November  1866,  his  end  was 
seen  to  be  near,  and  he  died  at  Saossonci  on  tlie  night  of 
January  2,  1861. 

Sm  Vtunhogen  von  Enta'a  SUiUr  aut  der  PnuttiiA**  OtteUekU 
(B  voU.,  L«ip«ic,  1668-09);  and  Srie/uetitMl  FrUdriek  ITittcta* 
IK  mit  SuntM  {Lnpie,  M73). 

FREDERICK  L  (1369-1428),  elector  and  duke  of 
Saxony,  sumamed  the  Fugnacio^  eldest  sou  of  Lsndgraf 
Frederick  the  Severe  of  Thoringia  and  of  Catherine  oountess 
of  Henadierib  was  bom  at  Altenbnig,  March  39,  1360: 
On  the  death  of  bis  hther  in  18S1,  he  and  hia  two  brothsn 
succeeded  to  the  inheritance  under  the  guardianaUp  of 
their  mother,  bat  were  compelled  t^  grant  ft  portion  of  it 
to  their  father's  two  brothers.  The  death  of  one  of  thdr 
father's  brothers  in  1 407  occasioned  a  renewal  of  the  inheri- 
tance dispute  with  the  remaining  brother,  and  an  amiea)^ 
aettiement  was  not  arrived  at  tUl  1410.  Previous  to  this 
Frederick  bad  distinguished  himself  in  wars  against  the 
Lithuanians,  Hann^.ftnd  King  Wensol  of  Oetmaay;  and 
having  in  14S0  collected  an  amy  against  the  HoasitM^  he 
was  for  a  time  so  uniformly  snccessfnl,  tliat  in  1433  the 
emperor  Sigismund,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  services 
created  him  elector  and  duke  of  Saxony.  With  thess 
hononra,  however,  Sigismnad  alio  laid  upon  him  the  tAols 
burden  of  the  Hussite  war ;  and  the  reanit  was  that,  by  aa 
overwhelming  defeat  at  Anssig  in  1436,  neariy  all  the 
Saxons  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  either  kiljed  or  placed 
hondteombat  Fraderick  did  not  loi^  terviva  tUs  disaster, 
dying  at  Altenbnrg,  4th  Jannaiy  143a  Tba  BuiTenlQ  of 
Leipsic  was  founded  by  Frederiok  In  1409L 

Sm  ma  bv8psUU&inKnMhe's&r«rfSMinr«i*Ani.| 
by  Uon,  Ldfric,  17M.  ' 
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FKEDERICK  a  (1411-1464),  eWtor  ud  dake  of 
Btzooy,  Minitined  the  Uuk,  aon  of  the  formw  and  of 
OUharioe  of  BraosFuk,  wu  born  Angoit  23,  1411,  and 
•oooMdad  his  father  ia  1428.  Hit  nSga  !■  nnurlublA 
poif  for  liM  loi^g<ontiatud  dbpnta  with  hia  vdoIm  tnd 
bnthen  i^^idiag  lh«  partiUoD  ul  Saximy— «  disrate  <rhich , 
though  iiuUy  Httled  in  14&1  hj  tho  interpoaiUoo  of  the 
•mperar  ta  FraderieVa  faToor,  led,  ia  1455,  to  the  famous 
kttampt  1^  a  knight  named  Kans  too  Kanfungen  to  abdoet 
the  two  aons  of  Frederick,  Ernst  and  Albert.  A  graphic 
deaeriptioB  of  lha  plot  and  its  accidental  f  niatrattoo  wiU  bo 
foond  in  a  paper  oa  the  "Prinxanrai^b"  in  Mr  Carljrle'a 
JfiMfaMDw  ITorfa  Ftadariok  died  ntUipaia^rtk  Sep- 
tember 1464. 

For  thi  litmtura  wnnaetcd  with  tba  "  PriiumrMih,"  see  W. 
■ehifo,  Dtr  UmOag  -or  KilM,  1866 ;  ud  J.  Omdtttt,  Eini^ 
jIHtntttt^  9ur  ChtekkUe  det  SaeMtA»»  Friaaentv'kiei,  1865. 

FBEDEKIOp  TIL  (1463-1635),  eUctor  and  dnke  of 
Saxony, -anmamod  the  Wisa^  gmndsoo  of  the  pceeeding  »nd 
■on  of  Duke  Ernst,  was  bom  at  Torgu,  JannsiT  17,  1463. 
On  the  death  otbia  father  in  1466,  haaaoeeedadhim  in 
Kda  goremmant  of  Saxony,  bat  diiided  the  other  poesea- 
siona  of  the  Emeatine  line  with  his  brother  John  the  Con- 
stant Frederick  foanded  the  nnivertity  of  Wittenberg  tn 
3503,  and  appointed  Melancthon  and  Lather  to  two  of  its 
ehaira.  Thoogh  he  nerer  formallT  adopted  the  principlea 
of  ttie  Beformation,  he  granted  to  ttw  Bafonners  his  friendlj 
eoant•nano^  and  in  1521  he  saenred  the  safa^  of  Lather 
imas  the  diet  of  Wonaa,  and  aftarwirdi  ahalUred  him  in 
the  eaalle  of  Wartbnrg.  In  1493  Frederick  made  a  pilgrim- 
■ga  to  the  HoIt  Land,  and  was  made  io  JeroMlem  a 
loUght  'of  the  Hi»7  Sapalchre.  He  was  three  timea  imperial 
iriear,  aod  ootha  deatn  of  Usximilian  I  he  waa  offered  the 
iB^wial  UuoM  bat  declined  it,  and,  in  acaordanee  with  his 
laeommend^oD,  it  was  bestowed  on  Charles  T.  Fredariok 
died  at  Lodian,  6th  U»y  1635. 

8m  Ulii  pobUshad  from  SiMhtla'a  muuuetfrit  bj  Keadeokar  sad 
Plril^,  lUl.  ud  aaethar  ty  Tatwihaani,  l84& 

FREDERICK  AUQUSTUS  L,  elaeter  of  Saxony.  Sea 
AvauBTOi  IL,  of  Poland,  toL  itL  p.  84. 

FREDERICK 'AUQUSTUS  XL,  elector  of  Saxtmy. 
See  AuovsTua  UL,  of  Poland,  toL  iiL  pi  66. 

FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  L  (1750^1837X  king  of 
Saxony,  son  of  Elector  Frederick  (Striatian,  waa  bom  at 
Dresden,  23d  December  1750,  anooeeded  his  father,  onder 
tlw  goardiaoship  of  Frinee  Xafiar,  in  1 763,  and  was  declared 
«r  age  in  17S&  la  tha  foUowing  year  heaarried  Frinoeia 
Uaiia>AmeUa  of  Dmz-PoBtiL  On  aeeoant  of  the  ehuma  of 
his  mother  oa  the  inheritance  cf  her  brother,  Uie  elector  of 
BaTaria,  he  sided  with  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  abort 
BaTarian  sooceaaion  war  of  1778  againat  Austria ;  and  he 
afterwards  joined  the  leegae  of  Oeiman  princes  formed  by 
that  mon^h.  In  1791  he  declined  the  crown  of  Poland, 
He  refused  to  join  the  leoj^  against  France  in  1792,  bat 
when  war  was  declared  ua  dnty  to  tlie  Oerman  empire 
necsasitated  hia  taking  part  in  it  He  nutntained  his 
aantrali^  daring  the  war  between  Franoe  and  Austria  in 

1805,  bnt  in  the  following  year  he  joined  Pmsaia  against 
Fiancfc  After  tlie  disastraos  l»ttle  of  Jena  he  concladed 
a  treaty  of  p«aoe  with  Napoleon  at  Fosen,  11th  Norember 

1806,  and,  aiioming  the  title  of  king,  lie  joined  the  Rhenish 
confederation.  Hsnng  taken  part  in  the  sobseqnent  ware 
of  Kapoleoo,  he  fell'into  the  lunda  of  tite  allies  after  the 
tntiy  into  Leipaic,  I9tb  October  1813  j  and  elthongh  ho 
reguned  his  freedom  after  the  congress  of  Vienna,  hs  was 
cumpelled  to  gire  np  the  province  of 'Wittenberg  to  Fraasia. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  developing  the  a^- 
cultoral,  commercial,  and  industrial  resoorces  of  hia  king- 
dom, lafoming  the  administration  of  jnatice,  eatablisliiog 
hwpU^  and  other  eharitobte  iastitutkias,  anoomagjng  art 


and  seleaoe,  anil  ptonotins  edneatton.  Ha  Wl  a  spa^ 
interest  in  botany,  and  oi^[inated  the  beautifnl  botanical 
garden  at  Pillnita  His  reign  throughout  was  ehaiactetiaed 
byiustioa,^obi^,nodsratioi^kttdpradeneei  Ha^edlfqr 

6, 1837. 

See  Utm  by  Wdsw,  Upde,  1811;  Hemnoiui,  Draden,  18S7; 
sad  PUit^  Ldpdo,  ISU. 

FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  IL  (1797-1864),  kiDg  of 
Saxony,  eldest  soil  of  Prince  Maximilian  and  of  Corolino- 
Uaria  Theresa  of  Poraia,  waa  bom  Ma^  18,  1797.  Hw 
nosattled  times  in  which  Ua  youth  was  pass  ad  naeeaRtated 
his  f leqaont  ehange  of  reaidaaoe^  bat  eara  waa  pararthelasa 
taken  that  lus  adacatiMi  shoold  not  be  intermpted,  and  ha 
■bo  acqoirad  through  his  joomeys  in  fore^  states  and  hia 
intorcoona  with  men  of  eminence,  a  speoal  taste  for  aiti 
and  for  natural  seienoe.  He  waa  twice  marriod — in  1819  to 
the  Dachesa  Caroline,  eldest  dangfater  of  the  emperor 
Francia  L  of  Anstrie,  and  in  1833  to  Maria,  dan^ter  of 
Maximilian  L  of  Bawia.  In  1830  a  rising  in  Dresden  led 
to  his  bdng  named  joint  regent  of  tha  kii^dom  along  wiAj 
King  Antony;  aod  inthia  pontionhis  popukri^udUi 
wiae  and  liberal  reforms  ^Medtly  quelled  all  diMontent' 
On  Jane  1,  1836,  ha  snoceeded  dm  an(4e  on  the  throne. 
Thon^  he  administered  the  aflbirs  of  his  kingdom  with 
enlightened  liberality,  Saxtmy  did  not  escape  the  political 
storms  irtiieh  broke  upon  Germany  in  1848;  and  an  in* 
anrrediiHi  in  Draaden  in  May  1649  rompdted  him  to 
call  in  the. help  of  Pmsuan  troops.  From  that  tins, 
howaWfhiateigo  waa  tranquil  and  pn^erons.  Hiadeath 
oeentrad  aedd^taUy  through  tha  upeetting  of  his  carriage 
between  Imsl  and  Wenns,  in  Tjvi,  9th  Angnst  1854.' 
Frederiek  devoted  his  tetsure  hours  dtiefly  to  the  study  cf 
botany.  He  made  botanical  axcnniona  into  different 
eonntriee,  and  ^ora  Marien&adeimi,  otUr  Pflaiue%  '%»d 
Gtbiryaartm  gtaamwwU  und  hacMriebtn,  written  by  him  in 
eonjnnotion  with  Goethe,  was  pnblishedatPragne  in  18S7. 

FREDERICKL  (1425-1476),  elector  palatin«,Bamamed 
tha  Tietorion^  aaemid  son  of  Eleetor  Lonis  IH,  waa  bom 
in  IISSL  Ho  inbarlted  a  part  of  the  palatinate  on  Oa 
death  of  his  father  In  1439,  bat  delivered  it  np  to  hf« 
brother  Louis  IT.  On  the  death  of  Louis  in  1449,  he  be- 
came goardian  of  the  infant  heir  Philip,  and  administntor 
of  the  kingdom.  In  1463,  on  actiount  of  the  threatening 
relation  in  which  the  neighbouring  princes  stood  to  the 
palatinate^  ha  nsolved;to  aasnme  the  office  of  elector  for  life, 
on  tha  ondetstanding  that  his  children  shonld  not  hold  the 
rank  otprineea,andthathiaDnlwwahoaldbehiaaocee«ot 
This  lad  to  a  oonUnation  against  him  headed  I^*  the  «B- 
-peror  Frederick  JXLt  hot  he  managed  to  defend  himself 
againat  all  atta<^  and  in  1462  defeated  at  Seckenheim  a 
combined  army  sent  against  him  under  the  command  of 
elector  Albert  Achilles  of  Brsndeobarg,  after  which  ha  re- 
mained io  undisturbed  poaseeeion  of  Us  kingdom  till  his 
death,  13th  December  1476.  Under  him  the  polatinata 
received  an  addition  of  more  than  60  fortresaea  and  town*: 
Through  hia  marriage  with  the  daoj^ter  of  a  eitiaao  o( 
Angsbaig  he  had  twoaoni^  the  aUar  of  whom,  Fnderie^ 
adopted  the  eodeeiastioal  pK^esaion,  aad  tha  yaangar,,' 
Lonis,  was  the  founder  of  the  UmSj  of  the  prmcas  and 
counts  of  Ldwenstein. 

Bm  lira  bv  Kmnar,  in  I  vols.,  Frukfortud  Ldsri^lTH; 
and  tqr  UeBMl,  fram  1464  to  Mi,  Mnniob,  IML 

FREDERICK  I£  -(148S-16B6)b  daetor  palatiiM^  nrf- 
named  the  Vfitt,  fonitn  sen  of  Philip  tha  MoUa-miDded, 
was  bom  in  1483,  and  snoceeded  hia  brother  Louisas  eleetor 
in  1544.  During  tha  aiege  of  Vienna  by  Saltan  Sollman  IL 
in  1639,  he  held  the  oommond  of  the  army  of  the  empire 
In  1636  he  married  Dorothea  dangfater  of  Chriatian  IL, 
ex-king  of  Denmark,  nuough  the  petaoasioa  of  Mehnckf 
thoB  he  embraced  the  prindplee  at  the  Refonnattoo  and 
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joined  the  SnulWU  League,  Ut  h*  •ftwmrdi  rigned  tlia 
Amthatg  I&terim,  and  became  nconeUed  with  Gliulee  T. 
He  died  in  1S5& 

FREDEBICK  IIL  (1515-1&76X  elector  palatine,  aor- 
TfBwwMi  the  FiiHia,  eldest  aon  of  John  II.,  palatine  oE  Sim- 
macn,  ma  bom  in  1S15,  sncceeded  bis  father  in  1596,  and 
became  elector.  paUtine  on  the  deatli  oE  Otto  fleniy  in 
16S9.  On  hie  marriage  in  LS37  to  the  Lntheran  Princess 
Uarta  of  Brandenbvig-Baireath,  he  adopted  the  Ftoteetant 
faith,  and  in  lfi60  hete^aced  the  Lnthenui  eoBfuaim  and 
wonhip  br  that  of  the  Befoimed  or  Catriuuti^  on  which 
•ceeiint  an  aoancceesfid  attempt  was  made  in  1566  by 
MTeral  of  the  Liitbemn  prioces  to  obtain  an  imperial  edict 
againat  him.  He  died  26th  October  1576. 
)  Bm  Ebiekhotui,  Pritdriek  der  Promau,  Ndnlllnnn,  1878.  Two 
Tolnraw  of  hii  lattera  wen  prerioiul/  edited  bj  Kluckholiu. 

FREDERICK  IV.  (1574^1610).  elector  pahLtin^  eai^ 
named  Upright,  son  of  Elector  Looia  VL  and  of 
Elisabeth  of  HesM^  was  bom  in  1674,  mooeeded  bia  father 
tmder  the  gaardiaiuihip  of  his  nnde  Jobn  Caiimir  in  lfi83, 
and  after  Uie  death  of  ^e  latter  in  ISdS  ruled  aa  independ- 
eat  goTemor.'  Uis  reign  is  chiefly  of  importance  tor  the 
atead&ut  end  firm  'support  he  rendered  to  the  Protestant 
cause  Under  hia  auspices  the  Protestant  union  of  Qe^ 
many  was  formed  in  1601.  Mannheim,  which  bed  greatly 
increased  tbroogb  the  inflnz  of  Protestant  refugees,  was 
raifed  by  htm  to  the  rank  of  a  town.   He  died  io  1610. 

FBEDERICKT.  (1996-1632),  elector  palatine  and  king 
of  Bohemia,  aon  of  Frederiefc  IV.  and  of  Louisa  Julia, 
daughter  <^  William  ot  Orange^  was  bom  at  Amberg  in 
1596,  and  succeeded  hie  father  in  1610,  under  the  guar 
dionihip  of  Cuhe  John  of  Deuz-Ponts.  In  1613  be 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  X.  of  England ;  end 
on  undertaking  the  government  of  hia  polatuiate  two  years 
afterwards,  he  became  the  head  of  the  Protestant  union  of 
Qerman  princes,  on  whi*^  sccoant,  end  becsose  of  his 
connexion  with  England,  he  ma  in  161B  chosen  king  of 
Bohenua.  He  abmnk  from  this  diOIenlt  poeltion,  but  at 
bat  acceptod  it,  partly  owing  to  liia  wife's  influence,  bat 
mainly  is  deference  to  tlie  entreaties  df  a  number  of  land- 
less princes  who  had  great  power  over  him.  When  bin 
forces  were  confronted  at  Prague,  November  8,  1620,  by 
thoee  of  the  emperor  under  Tilly,  his  conrace  so  utterly 
forsook  hiin  that  be  fled  in  paiuc  from  the  field  before  the 
battle  had  commenced,  and  ignominionsly  took  refuge  in 
HolUnd  from  the  dangen  and  difficulties  of  his  position— 
the  general  ridicule  with  which  he  was  regarded  being 
indicated  by.  duUung  him  wiUi  tbe  title  "  Winter-King." 
Hie  renudnder  of  his  life  waa  sprat  in  vain  endeavours  to 
enlist  the  help  ot  various -European  aovereigns  to  enable 
him  to  wrest  his  palatinate  from  Duke  Uazimilian  of 
Bavaria,  who  hod  been  invested  with  its  sovereignty  by 
the  emperor.  Frederidc  died  at  lining  November  19, 
163S. 

FREDERICK  CrFT,  the  capital  of  Frederick  coanty, 
Uaiyland,  U.S.,  is  situated  on  Carroll's  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Monocecy,  45  mites  N.W.  of  Wasbiitgton.  It  ia  well 
and  regularly  built,  and  most  of  its  houses  are  of  brick  or 
atone.  It  hai  a  coosiderable  ogricnltursl  trade,  and  ita 
iDdastries  indnde  iron,  wood,  leather,  paper,  and  the  pre- 
aervtng  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Among  ita  educational 
institutions  an  the  college  establishod  of  the  State  in 
1797,  the  female  seminary,  the  academy  connected  with 
the  eonvent  of  the  visitation  nuns,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution.  During  the  civil  war  the  city  waa  occupied 
on  different  occasions  by  the  opposing  aimiea.  The  popo^ 
latioD  of  Frederick  in  1S60  was  8U3,  and  in  1870  9526, 
-of  whom  1832  were  coloured. 

FREDERICKSBURG,  a  of  fipottqrlvania  county, 
Viiginiot  V.S.t  on  tho  S.W.  ada  of  the  Bai^ahaimodc  river, 


110  miles  aboreitt  month  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  61 
N.  of  Bidbnond.  The  river,  which  is  tidal  np  to  this 
point,  is  here  dosed  by  a  dam  900.  feet  long.  It  anpplite 
motive-power  for  flour  and  other  mills,  and  affords  taei. 
lities  for  transportation  ot  groin,  marble,  end  frees  tone. 
Kear  the  city  is  an  unfinished  monument,  begun  in  1833, 
over  the  grave  of  the  mother  ot  Washington.  At  Fre- 
dericksburg the  Federal  troops  snstoined  *  repulse  by  the 
Confederate  forces,  December  1^  1662.  The  popnlatioa 
in  1860  was  0033,  and  in  1870  4046,  al  whom  1391  wen 
edovred. 

FBEDERtCKSHALD,  or  Fredericxsiiau.,  a  maritime 
town  of  Korway,  stift  of  Christianio,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Iddefjord  with  tlie  Tistedols,  57  milei  S.S.E.  of  Christtanis. 
It  hu  an  excdlent  harbour,  and  considerable  trade  in  to- 
bacco, sugar.'iroo,  and  wood.  A  regular  line  of  ateamen 
connects  it  with  Christiania.  Fiederickuhald  is  noted  (or 
its  sbong  castie  of  Frederickateen,  which  atanda  oo  a  per> 
pendieiiur  rock  350  feet  hif^  overhanging  the  sea,  and  b 
conrideisd  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe;  It 
woe  at  the  siege  of  thb  fortress  that  Charles  XII.,  king  of 
Sweden,  was  killed  on  Uth  December  1718.  The  town 
itsdf  is  not  walled.  Its  old  tmme  was  Halden,  and  it 
received  the  eddition  of  Frederick  from  Frederick  IIL 
of  Denmark  end  Norway  after  its  successful  defence  egsinst 
the  Swedes  in  1660.  It  was  almost  totally  deetreyed  by 
fin  in  1739,  and  baa  since  beennbnilt  in  a  neat  and  regular 
manner.  Tha  castie  surrendered  to  the  Swedish  crown- 
prinee  Bemadotte  in  1814,  and  its  captura  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  cnnqnest  of  the  kingdom  end  its  union 
with  Sweden.    The  population  ia  1875  wss  9956. 

FREDERICKSTAD,  a  fortified  town  of  Norway,  stift 
of  Christiania,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glommen, 
48  miles  S.E.  of  Chriatianio.    The  principal  buildings  are 
the  church,  the  town-hall,  the  arsenal,  and  the  magazine. 
It  lias  manufectures  of  hardware  pottery,  end  brandy,  ani^ 
n  consideraUe  ahiwing  trade  and  commerce  in  wood^ 
About  n  mile  and  a  half  distant  is  the  fell  ol  the  Olommem 
known  as'Sarpfos.    Fredcrickstad  ma  founded  by  Fr*.\ 
derick  II.  in  1567.    It  was  for  a  long  time  strongly  for*  ^ 
tiSed,  and  in  1716  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  mode  a  vain  ' 
attempt  to  captnn  it    The  population  in  1875  was  95C2. 

FREDERICTOM,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  capital  of  the  pravine^  is  aitnatad  «■ 
the  St  John  river,  88  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  stands  on  a 

Slain  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  river,  which  b  ben  thTe6 
ourtliB  ofa  mile  broad,  and  on  the  other  by  a  range  of  hills 
which  fttmost.eneirde  the  towa  It  is  regularly  built  with 
long  and  straight  streets,  and  contains  sgme  hondsome 
public  buildings,  among  wlich  an  the  provinrt  hell,  the 
government  house,  the  conn^  coart-hooee^  the  cethednl 
clmrch,  the  university,  and  several  other  educational  eata- 
blbhnenti.  Fndcri'^  is  the  principal  eomnercisl  en- 
trepot with  the  interior  of  the  province,  and  has  also  a  large 
trade  io  lumber.  The  river  is  navigable  for  Urge  ateamen 
up  to  the  city,  and  above  it  transport  is  effected  in  vessels 
of  lighter  droughts.  A  steam-ferry  across  the  river  con- 
nects the  city  with  tl.i  town  of  St  Mary.  Frederictoo 
was  incorporated  in  1849.  Population  in  1852,  4458,  and 
in  1871,  6006. 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND,  Tsi^  » the  name  qf 
a  welUcnown  ecelariastical  orgoniatioa  whidi  indodsa  a 
consideraUe  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  <i  Scotland.  In 
one  sense  the  Free  Church  dates  its  existence  from  the  Dis- 
ruption of  1843,  in  anolher  it  claims  to  be  the  rightful  re- 
presentative of  the  National  C3iurdi  of  Seotiand  as  it  was 
nformed  in  1960.^   In  order  to  indicate  the  tmtnra  ot  the 


■  "It  taker  being fnt, not  Iter Iwinf  taUbltabed,  tUt cooaUtales • 
ml  ttbtorieal and  h«r«iUtir]r  tiIcnUtrorUMR«rarmed  KationdChni 
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mMiBd*  OB  wUeh  tUa  daia  ii  ttide,  U  will  be  neooMti^ 
Huflj  to  point  OBt  how  tlw  loidiiw  facta  of  tlib  oeeleai-. 
aadeal  Iiiatoiy  of  SooUaod  dwug  tM  laal  3S0  nan  an 
Koeiitiiated  and  coutnud  bj  t£iao  who  laad  torn  In  a 
Free  Cbarch  aa&te. 

In  that  hUtoiy  the  Free  Chnrehmao  sees  three  great 
reforming  perioda.  In  hia  view  theae  deaerre  to  be  called 
nfntndagon  manjaeeowiti^but  ouaC  eapeddly  baeanaa  in 
them  the  Indepandance  of  ih«  ehorcb,  her  inhenat  aerip- 
tnral  right  to  ezarciae  -a  apiritnal  jnriadictlon  in  which  she 
ia  naponsible  to  her  Divine  Bead  alone,  wu  both  eanestl/ 
aaierted  and  practically  maintained.  The  firat  reformation 
extended  from  1S60,  when  .the  chu^h  freely  held  her  firat 
General  Auembly,  and  of  her  own  anthoitty  acted  on  the 
Firat  Book  of  Discipline,  to  1D92,  whon  her  Freabytarian 
order  waa  finally  and  fully  ratified  by  the  pariiamant.  The 
aecond  period  bogan  in  16SS,  when  after  30  yean  oC  atia- 
panded  animation,  the  Aiaembly  onea  num  isook  off  Epia- 
eopwy,  and  tennioatad  in  1649,  when  the  poriiameat  of 
Scotland  confirmed  the  chnrch  in  her  liberties  in  a  larger 
and  ampler  aensa  ttiaa  before.  The  third  period  bc«ao  in 
1831,  when  the  Assembly  made- nu  of  what  the  ,choroh 
beiiered  to  be  her  righta  in  passing  the  Veto  and  Chapel 
Acts.    It  culminated  in  the  Disruption  of  1B13, 

The  fact  that  the  church,  as  led  firat  by  Knox  and  after- 
wards by  tf  elriUe,  claimed  an  inherent  right  to  eseidae  a 
apiritual  jurisdicUon  ia  Dotorionau  Uore  ^>t  to  ba  ov«c^ 
looked  ia  the  eompantive  freedom  with  wuek  that  right 
'mn  actttnlly  used  by  the  chnrch  irreapectire  of  state  recog- 
utioR.  That  recognition  waa  not  given  antil  after  the 
queen's  resignaUon  in  1567  ;>  but,  for  soTcral  yean  before 
it  cams,  the  chnrch  had  been  holding  her  Assembliaa  and 
settling  all  questions  of  disdpline,  worship,  and  adminiatror 
Uon  as  they  atoset  in  accordance  with  the  first  book  of 
polity  or  dbdpUae  whidi  had  been  drown  np  in  1S60. 
Fkizther,  in  1981  ah^  of  hor  own  motion,  adopted  a  second 
book  of  a  annular  character,  in  which  she  expnesly  dained 
to  indapeadent  ao^  exclnsive  inristUction  or  power  in  all 
matters  ecderiaatical,  "  which  flows  directly  from  Ood  and 
the  Uediator  Jesus  Cbrist,  and  is  spiritneJ,  not  having  a 
temporal  head  on  earth,  but  only  Christ  the  only  king  and 
governor  of  hie  church and  this  claim,  though  directly 
negaUved  in  1584  by  the  "  Black  Acts,"  which  incladed  an 
Aet  of  Supremacy  over  estates  spiritual  and  temporal,  con- 
tioaed  to  be  asserted  by  the  Assemblus^  antil  at  last  it  also 
waa  practically  allowed  in  the  Aet  of  lff9S.*  This  kgiala- 
tiOB  of  1992,  howarer,  did  not  long  remain  Id  force.  An 
Ai*  of  Pariiament  in  160$,  which  **  reponed,  restored,  and 
teint^ratwd"  the  estate  of  bishops  to  their  ancient  dignities, 
prerogatiTes,  and  privileges,  was  followed  by  several  Acta 
<^  various  subaervieot  assemblies,  which,  culminating  in  that 
of  1618,  practically  amounted  to  a  complete  auirender  of 
jurisdiction  by  the  church  itself.  For  twenty  years  no 
Aasembiies  whaterar  were  held.  This  interval  moat  oeees- 
•arily  ho  regarded  from  the  Preebyterian  point  of  view  aa 
having  bean  one  of  very  deep  depresrioD.  Bnt  a  aecond  le- 
forms^ioD,  characteri^  by  i^eat  energy  and  rigour,  b^n 
io  163&  The  proceedings  «f  the  Assembly  of  Uiat  year, 
afterwards  tardily  and  relnctantly  acquiesced  in  by  the  state, 
finally  issued  in  the  Acta  of  Farliameot  of  1649,  by  which 
the  WestmiDster  standards,  wen  ntified,  lay-patronage  was 
abolished,  and  the  coronation  oath  itself  framed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  Presbyterian  church  govern- 


1  la  tho  Act  Anent  Ou  Um  and  AoJy  Kirk,  and  tho*t  Oat  art 
itetand  not  to  t«  </U«  MtM.    Thl«  Act  ww  •npplemnited  bjrtbstof 

*  Tba  Seeand  Book  of  DiMlpllM  wm  not  torBunjroeogidMd  la  tlikt 
Act;  but  M  tangM  AcU  agidiut  "  tba  JniiMUeUoa  ant  dltdpllno  of 
tb*  tnia  Kitk  s«  tha  nma  It  lucd  and  azaTdiad  irithin  tba  TMlro" 
■wm  abaliabad;  end  sll  "Ubartiai,  prlTllagai^  tmniuiltiaa,  and  fne- 
4oiBS«batM«ir"  prerionaljr  graeted  wm  raUM and  ep^ortd. 


mant.  Another  period  of  intaoaa  reieUon  aotn  tel  in.  N« 
Asaemblies  wen  permitted  by  Cromwell  after  1663 ;  and, 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  Presbyteiy  wu  temporarily  over- 
thrown by  a  series  of  readssoty  Acta  Nor  was  the  Bovoln- 
tion  Settlement  of  1 690  so  entuely  bivourable  to  the  freedom 
of  the  church  as  tha  Illation  of  1649  had  beui. 
lacy  was  abolished,  and  varioos  obnoxious  statutes  wer* 
r^waled,  bat  the  J^its  resdaaoCTiKTB  not  cancelled;  pna* 
byterianinn  waa  r^eataIdiBhed,  bat  the  atatotory  recognition 
of  the  Confesuon  of  Faith  took  no  notice  of  certain  qaall- 
ficatiooa  under  which  that  docomeot  had  originally,  bean 
approved  by  the  Assemhly  of  1647;'  the  <dd  rif^ts  of 
patrons  wen  again  discontinaed,  bat  the  large  powen 
wliich  had  been: conferred  on  oongregationB  by  the  Act  of 
1649  were  not  wholly  restored.  IleTerthaleaa  the  great 
principle  vf  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  jorisdietioi,  embodied 
in  the  Confeation  of  Faith,  waa  accepted  withoat  nsemk 
tioQ,  and  a  Presbyterian  polity  effectively  ewfiimed  botii 
tlien  and  at  the  ratificaUon  of  tlie  treaty  of  UidoB.  TUk 
settlement,  however,  did  not  long  subeist  nnimpaiied.  hk 
1712  the  Aet  of  Qneen  Anni^  restoring  patnniage  tc  tta 
ancient  footing  was  passed  in  spite  of  tiia  eameet  remon- 
straocea  of  tlie  Scottish  peopl&  For  many  years  afterwarda 
(until  1784)  tha  Assembly  coutinned  to  iastmct  each 
sncceeding  oommiaaion  to  make  apj^icatitm  to  the  king  and 
the  pariiament  fox  xedreu  of  the  griemea.  Bat  mean- 
while a-new.phaae  of  Scottiah  ocdeeiaatical  pditiea  ean^ 
monly  known  u  Moderatiam  had  been  inangiutataci,  daring 
the  prevalence  of  which  the  chnrch  beanie  even  mon 
indinennt  than  the  lay  patrons  themselves  to  the  rights 
of  her  congregationa  with  regard  to  the  "calling"  of 
ministers.  Fnm  the  Free  Church  point  of  view,  the- 
period  from  which  the  aecession^ , under  Erskine  and 
QiUespie  ore  dated  Iraa  also  charaoterized  by  noamoaa 
other  abases  on  tiie  Chnreh'a  part  wludi  amoaoted  to  a. 
practical  anrrendw  of  the  most  important  and  diriioctive 
piineiptaa  of  her  ancient  Presbyterian,  pdity.*  Towarda 
the  banning  of  the  present  ceotnty  then  wen  many  ciiv 
cumstanCes,  both  within  and  without  the  church,  which 
consfured  to  bring  about  an  evangelical  and  popular 
reaction  agaioat  this  reign  of  '*  Modentiam."  The  result 
was  a  protracted  sbnggl^  which  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  toe  Ten  Year^  Conflict,  and  which  haa  been  aptly 
described  aa  the  last  battle  in  the  long  war  which  for 
nearly  300  y«an  had  been  ws^  w^hin  the  chnrch 
itaelf,  between  the  frienda  and  tiie  foes  the  doetrio* 
of  an  exdorive  eedeaiasticsl  jnrisdictioa.  That  final 
struggle  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  pasaing  in 
1834  of  tfao  "  Veto"  Act,  by  whidi  it  was  declared  to  be  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  church  that  no  pastor  should  bo 
intruded  on  a  congregation  contraiy  to  the  will  of  the 
people,'  and  by  which  it  waa  prorided  that  Uie  rimple 
dissent  of  a  nuyority  of  heads  of  families  in  a  pariah  slunld 
be  enough  to  warraiU  a  presbytery  in  rqectiug  a  pieaentaok 
The  qnastion  of  the  U^li^  of  tua  meaion  aoon  ouna  to 
be.triedinthe<iTileoarta;  and  It  waa  nl&nately  answered 
in  ssensetu)favoniaUetotiMchareh-l7asdeeitiou(18S8) 
of  the  Court  of  Suasion  in  the  Aochtenider-case,  to  the 
effect  that  a  presbytery  had  no  ri|^t  to  reject  a  preamtee 
simply  becanae  the  parishionen  protested  againat  lus  aettle- 


*  Tba  Boaatlmparttnt  of  tbaae  bad  rehtcnoa  to  tha  fliU  right  ct_  a 
conrtitnUd  ebnrcb  to  tha  anjofment  of  an  ibaolatal^  nniactilctad 
freadom  in  eonraning  Aaaenibllef.  Tbto  verj  point  on  ooa  occaaioa 
•t  leut  thraatanad  to  b«  tlia  canto  of  aariona  mltondatsttndtnft 
batwaan  "William  and  tba  paoplt  of  ScoUuuL  Hia  dUBculUea  ««■ 
bappiljr  tmootbed,  howcTar,  bj  tba  irttdom  and  tact  of  Omtant. 

*  Sao  Aat  and  Dtdaratum  of  Free  Aatambly,  1861. 

*  Thit  prindpla  had  baan  awartad  avan  bf  an  AaonUf  to  Ue  aa 
that  of  1780,  and  had  baen  iavaiiab^  preawppoasd  <a  the  "cal^'* 
which  bad  nam  coated  to  be  i«0uM  ai  SB  indi^asBaUe  pmeqrirfls 
br  tba  sattlMMot  Id  a  nOabtsr. 
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MSt,  bat  mi  boand  to  Jiiwgirf  Uu  nto  (m  CaMVCM) 

ToL  i^i  377)^  Thk  deeuioD  alleited  from  the 
flunmhlj  of  that  year  a  mv  daelaration  of  th«  doctrine 
of  the  apiritoal  iiulapaiideiica  of  the  ehorch.  The  "ex- 
douTC  joriidictioa  of  tha  mil  eonrta  in  regard  to  the  ciTil 
^hta  aod  emotttueab  asenred  hj  law  to  the  church  and 
the  mi&iiten  thereof  woe  acknowledged  without  qooli- 
fieation ;  and  coDtioDed  implicit  obedience  to  their  deci- 
noDi  with  referecoe  to  theee  righti  and  amolnmente  waa 
pledged.  At  the  same  time  it  waa  ia^tod  on  ''that,  as  is 
declared  in  tha  Coofeaalon  of  Faith  of  thb  National  Eata- 
bliihad  Church, '  the  Lord  Jasut  ChnX  »  Kioff  "id  Head 
of  the  eharch,  hath  tbar«n  ^^inted  a  goTerament  in  the 
hrad  of  eharch  offieera  diattiiot  from  the  cinl  magistrate  / 
and  that  in  alt  matten  touching  the  doctrine^  discipline,  and 
goremment  of  tlia  church  her  jadicatoriaa  pnasesa  an  ex* 
dnaiTe  jnriadietion,  founded  on  the  Word  ^  Ood,  which 
power  ecclesiastical "  (in  tha  words  of  the  Soeond  Book  of 
Discipline)  "  flowa  immediately  from  God  and  the  Uediator 
tha  llotd  itum  Christ,  a&d  ia  ^nritnal,  not  haTing  a  tem- 
poral head  on  earth,  but  only  Christ,  the  only  apiritoal  King 
and  QoTemor  of  His  Kirk."  And  it  wasrasolrad  to  assert, 
and  at  all  hatards  defend,  this  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and 
flrmly  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  same  apon  the  office- 
bearers and  nemben  of  the  choreb.  The  dcdsion  of  the 
Court  of  Session  baring  been  confirmed  by  tha  Ho  Me  of 
Lords  aariy  in  18^9,  it  waa  decided  in  the  Aasambly  that 
year  that  the  ehnn^,  wUla  aoquieeoiog  in  the  loas  of  tha 
iMspoialitiea  at  Anohtorarder,  dionld  reaffirm  the  principle 
of  noD-intrarioa  as  an  integral  part  of  the  oonstttation  of  Uia 
Reform ed  Charch  of  Seotlanl  and  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Qoremment  with  ariew  to 
th<  prerenUon,  if  possible,  of  any  further  collision  between 
the  driland  ecclesiaittical  anthoriUes,  While  the  eonfersnce 
with  the  Ooteranieut  had  no  better  lesnlt  than  an  nnsnc- 
cearful  attempt  at  eomi«omiaa  by  mevis  ti  Lord  Abardeen'a 
KH,  which  embodied  ue  prindple  of  a  disaenft  irith  reasons, 
atin  grarer  oompUcatiooa  were  aiidng  oat  of  the  Mamoch 
and  other  caws,  the  nature  of  which  hue  been  briefly 
indicated  in  tcL  v.  as  abore.*  In  tlie  eircomstanccs  it 
was  reaoWed  hj  tlie  Assembly  of  1642  to  transmit  to  the 
Queen,  by  the  hands  of  the  lord  high  commissioner,  a 
**  daini,  dedaration,  and  protest,"  complaining  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Court  of  Seadon,*  and  alM  an  addresa 


lAeroffthvtolbaFiMannh  "FrotMt'oriSOitvss  la  thrw 
CMMd*da*d<l)tlMtllwcoarUaftba«l»nhwcnB«U*t«lw  nmw 
piUad  to  iatnid*  ulnUUn  on  r*cUlBiie(  CMgrsgsUoM;  <2)  that  ths 
dril  muU  bad  power  to  inttrfm  with  end  Intirdlct  tha  prMcUng  of 
Um  ipMpal  and  admlaUtratlon  of  ordioanoM  aa  anthuiiud  and  M))olnwl 
bjr'tha  chnnh;  (S)  that  thariril  eonrta  had  power  ta nupaod  aplritDal 
MBaaraa  pronoaaced  tij  tba  eonrta  ot  tb«  chnreh,  aod  to  Intardtct 
thMr  axacvtlon  u  to  ipirltoal  elTecta,  foncUon^  and  prlTUagaa;  (4) 
that  dapoaad  iniolitan,  and  probatlonsn  dapiltad  ol  thalr  Uconca, 
eoald  ba  raitond  b;  tba  mandata  ot  tha  drn  coarta  to  tho  aplritnal 
oAIm  and  atatna  of  which  tha  ehitKh  ooart*  had  deprtrad  than;  (S) 
that  tba  right  of  mambarahip  in  •odaabutlca)  oonrta  conld  be  datar- 
adnad  bj  th*  nrll  oonrta;  <•)  that  tba  drtl  eoarta  bad  poarar  le  anmr- 
aada  tha  m^toritf  of  «  drareh  eonrt  of  tha  EatsUlalmMnt  fa  ngsid  to 
tba  sMTsIas  of  its  aiiiritasl  tunetioM  aa  a  ehuroh  conrt,  and  le  Mlhn- 
rlxa  the  nlBOritf  to  sastelaa  tiia  aaid  fonetlona  In  oppodtlon  to  tha 
•oarttUatfaad  to  the  sipstferJodkabirUa  of  tha  chnreh;  (7)tbatpri>- 
eaaaat  of  aoolsdaatlwil  dtad^iaa  conU  ba  armUd  bjr  Oia  drU  aonrta ; 
and  (S)  that  without  tha  aanctlan  of  tha  dril  eonrta  no  lacreaaaj 
pfwialaa  eoald  be  made  for  tha  apfritnal  care  of  a  parlih,  allhon^ 
amh  proTtaloB  left  all  dril  righta  and  patrimonial  Intaraata  nntonehed. 

*  "Dm  narrative  and  argamant  of  thla  alabonta  and  aUa  docnment 
aaanot  be  reprodnoed  ban.  In  eabalance  it  U  a  daln  "at  of  right " 
en  behalf  of  tha  church  and  of  tha  nation  and  people  of  Scotland  that 
tha  ebnrch  ahall  tnelj  posiaaa  and  eqjoj  bar  Jibertiea,  govaninant, 
dladi^na,  righta,  and  prirUagea  according  to  law,  and  Uiat  aha  abaO 
be  pcotected  thareln  from  the  fortaaid  nnroMUtntloaal  and  llledal 
aMroachmanta  of  the  add  Court  of  Saadoo,  and  ber  people  saesrad  In 
tbdrChriatianandoonatitullnnalrighUaadlibartiea.  TUadaimUfol- 
Hwad  bv  the  "declaration  "  tUt  tba  AMemUy  euaot  Intrade  nlniaten 
m  •Kitimif  concns^tion,  or  carry  on  tba  govaniiiwBt  of.Chrlat's 


praying  for  the  alwlitMMi  of  patronage.  The  horn  i 
tory'a  answer  (recetTed  in  January  1843)  gaTo  do  hope  at 
redrees.  Meanwhile  the  poution  of  the  efangcUcal  party 
had  been  farther  hampered  by  the  deciaioD  the  Court  of 
Session  declaring  the  ministers  of  chapels  of  eaxe  to  be 
unqualified  to  ut  in  any  chnreh  court  A  final  appeal  to 
parliament  by  petition  waa  made  in  hfarch  1643,  when,  by 
a  m^ority  of  130  (311  against  76),  the  Honae  (A  Commons 
dadioed  to  attampt  any  redrafa  ol  the  grievaneea  of  the 
Scottish  Cliardi."  At  the  first  aeasion  of  tlie  fuUowitig 
General  AasemUy  (I8th  May  1843)'  the  reply  of  the  oon 
iutrusion  por^  waa  made  in  a  protckt,  signed  by  upwards  ot 
200  commissioners,  to  the  effect  that  since,  in  their 
opinion,  the  recent  decisions  of  the  dvil  couna,  and  the 
still  mojo  recent  ssnction  of  these  decisions  by  the 
legislature,  had  made  it  impossible  at  that  time  to  hdd 
n  free  AMembly  ot  the  church  aa  by  law  established, 
they  theretoro  "  proteat  Oat  it  ahall  be  lawfol  for  n^ 
and  anch  other  eommisdmiera  aa  may  concur  with  vm, 
to  withdraw  to  a  separata  place  of  meetioib  for  tha  par 
poee  of  taking  atepa  fur  oniMlTea  and  aU  «bo  adhere 
tu  aa — nuntaining  with  us  the  Confeasion  of  Faith  and 
staodards  of  the  Cnurrh  of  Scotland  as  heretofore  under- 
stood— for  separating  in  an  orderly  way  from  the  Eata- 
blisbment,  and  thereupon  adopting  such  measures  as  may  be 
competent  to  ns,  in  h  amble  dependence  on  God'a  grace 
and  the  aid  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  advancement  of 
His  gloiy,  the  extension  of  the  goepel  of  our  Lord  and 
Pftvioor,  and  the  administration  ^  ue  alTaiia  of  Christ'a 
house  according  to  His  holy  woid."  Tha  reading  of  Ibta 
document  waa  follutrad  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  entire 
non-intntsiou  jiarty  to  another  plac*  of  moetinj,  where  the 
fint  Assembly  of  the  Fiei*  Charch  wu  constituted,  with 
Dr  Thomas  Chalmers  as  moderator.  This  Assembly  sat 
from  the  ISth  to  the  30th  of  May,  and  tnnsacted  a  large 
unonnttrf  important  business.  On  Tneeday  the  SSd,  396* 
miniiteia  and  professors  publidy  adhibited  their  names  to 
the  Act  of  Separation  and  Deed  of  Demission  by  whidi 
they  renonncod  all  claim  to  the  benefices  they  had  heU  in 
connexion  with  the  Establishment,  declaring  them  to  be 
vacant,  and  consenting  to  their  being  dealt  with  as  anch 
By  this  imprcuive  proceeding,  the  signatories  Vbluntarily 
surrendered  an  annual  income  amounting  to  fully  ^lOO.OUO. 

Tha  first  care  of  the  voluntarily  dUoatablished  charch 
waa  to  provide  iocomea  for  her  clergy  and  places  of  worship 
fur  ber  people.  ,  As  eariy  aa  1S41  Indeed  the  leading 
prindple  of  a  "sostentation  fnnd"  fur  the  aoppott  of  the 
ministry  had  boon  annoniiced  by  Dr  Candliah;  and  at 
"Convocation,"  a  private  nnoffidal  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  evangelical  or  Don-iutrudon  party  held  in 
November  1843,  l3r  Chslmen  was  prepared  with  a  care- 
fully matured  scheme  according  to  which  "each  con- 
gregation alionld  do  iu  part  in  sustaining  the  whule, 
and  the  whole  should  anatain  each  congregation."  Bctweeo 
November  1843  and  Hay  184.1,  647  associationa  had 
been  formed;  and  at  the  firat  Assembly  it  waa  annonnccd 
that  upwards  of  £17,000  had  already  been  contributrd. 
At  the  cloee  of  the  first  flnandsl  year  (1843-44)  it  wu 
reported  that  the  fnnd  hod  exceeded  £61,000.  It  was 
participated  in  by  683  ministers ;  and  470  draw  tha  fell 
equal  diviaand  of  £105    EAeb  anccessive  year  aliowad  a 


chnreh  anlijcct  to  the  aoerclon  of  the  Conrt  of  Saadon :  anil  hj  tha 
"•)T0taat"  Uiat  all  Acta  of  tlia  Parliament  of  Oreat  Bfltain  paatad 
without  tha  oonaent  of  the  Scottiab  church  and  nation.  In  altaratiee 
or  derogaUoa  of  tha  goTamoant,  tlini|ilinf,  righU,  ami  iiriTilegfaat 
the  ahortb,  oa  alao  all  aentancea  ol  n>urta  In  contrarciitinn  of  mM 
Itovammant,  •iiwlpline,  righta,  awl  priirlla,{ui,  "era  and  dull  ba  la 
themaalTaa  Told  acd  sail,  and  oTae  lagd  foive  or  affacL" 

*  Tba  acottlah  mspbais  voted  wllh  the  nIaMttr  tn  Hm  BvoMfUaa 
oTSStolS. 

*  The  munbar  ullUastilr  lest  tn  474. 
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alMlylaenua  iafke  gKM  siDtnaitof  th*  fond ;  but  owiag 
to  u  ftbMitt  eqiwlly  npid  increaae  of  the  nnmber  of  savm 
Bilnirttriil  chargof  pwtioipttiiig  ia  its  banefits,  tlie  stipend 
pajkUe  to  each  miniiter  did  not  for  oaany  yean  reftch  the 
tun  of  £150  which  hftd  been  aimed  tt  u  a  tDinimam. 
Thiu  in  ISM-lS  the  fond  had  risen  to  £76,160,  bat  the 
miniiten  had  ktao  inenMed  to  627,  and  the  equal  dividend 
therefore  was  only  £122.  Dniing'the  flrat  ten  yean  the 
annual  income  averaged  £S4,057 ;  daring  the  next  decade 
£108,643;  and  dnnn^  the  third  £130,246.  The  mini- 
■mm  {A  £1S0  was  iMched  at  last  bi  1868;  and  since 
thea<tlie  halanca  iwnainiag  after  that  minhnom  luu 
been  provided  has  been  treated  as  H.  snrpInB  fond,  and 
dirtribated  among  those  ministsni  whose  congregations 
have  oontribttted  at  certain  specified  ntes  per,  member. 
In  1678  the  total  amount  norived  for  this  fund  was  np- 
wards  of  £177,000;  in  this  1075  ministers  partid^ted. 
lite  foil  equal  dividend  of  £167  was  paid  to  766  ministen ; 
and  additional  grants  of  £36  and  £18  wer;  paid  out  of 
the  amplni'fnnd  to  633  and  239  ministers  reepectivel;.^ 

To  provide  for  the  erection  tlie  baildbiKS  which,  it  was 
foreseen,  wonid  be  necessary,  a  general  bouding  tnnd,  in 
which  all  should  share  alike,  was  also  trganixed,  and  local 
bulding  funds  were  as  far  u  possible  established  in  each 
IKtrish,  with  tiie  resnlt  that  at  the  first  Assembly  a  soia  of 
£104,776  was  reported  as  already  available.  By  May  1844 
tt  further  aom  of  £123,060  had  been  collected,  and  470 
diaithea  were  reported  as  completed  or  nearly  so.  Ia  the 
following  year  £131f737  wis  niaed,  and  60  addUknial 
were  built.  Attiteendof  fooryyaisoonddenUy 
more  thin  700  churches  had  been  provided. 

Daring  the  winter  session  1843-44  the  divinity  atodenta 
who  hod  joined  the  Free  Church  continued  their  studies 
wider  Dr  Chalmera  and  Dr  Welsh ;  and  at  the  Assembly  of 
1844  amngementa  were  made  for  the  ereottan  of  anitabU 
eollegiate  buildings.  The  New  College,  Edmbutgh,  was 
boilt  in  1847  at  a  coat  of  £46,306 ;  and  dtvinl^  halls  have 
BBbasqaentiy  beaa  aes  op  also  in  CHasgow  and  AbaideeB., 
Id  1878  tihere  wen  ISprolBBBorB  of  thecOcgy,  with  anaggre- 
fita  330  atudenta,— the  numbos  at  Edinboi^  Qtatgow, 
and  Abai^en  respectively  behtg  129,  69,  and  33. 

A  iomewhat  u^oreseen  result'  of  the  Diamption  was  the 
laecessity  for  a  duplicate  system  of  elementoty  ichool^  At 
the  1843  Assembly  it  was  for  the  first  time  announced  by 
Dr  Welsh  that  schools  to  a  certain  extent  most  be  opened 
to  aflocd  a  anitable  aj^ere  of  oceapation  for  paiochid  and 
■tfll  Bota  f(«  privoto  taaehan  of  ieMoli^  who  ara  thrsatoned 
i4A  de^Tatbw  of  their  preaant  effiea  on  aceoont  of  their 
opinions  upon  Uirf  ehoreh  question."  The  suggestion  vras 
taken  up  with  very  greet  energy,' and  with  the  result  that 
in  Ifay  1845  280  ecbools  had  been  set  np,  while  in  May 
1847  this  nnmbw  hod  risen  to  513,  with  an  attendanoe  of 
npTards  of  44,000  scholars.  In  1869  it  was  stated  in  an 
aothoritaUve  document  laid  before  members  of  parliament 
that  at  that  time  then  were  coiuiectod  with  and  supported 
by  the  Free  Chnnh  698  ■diooila.(lnolading  two  normal 
■ehocde),  with  839  tsiaehan  and  6^110  abbohA  The 
aeho(4  buildinga  had  been  ereetedat  a  coat  of  £33<^000,  of 
whidi  the  .committee  of  privy  coandl  had  oontribnted 
£SS,000,  while  the  remainder  had  been  raised  by  voluntary 
ttSbrt.  Annual  payments  mode  to  teachers,  dec.,  as  at  1869, 
amouBtad  to  £16,000.  The  total  sum  enended  by  the 
Free  Church  nnce  tbe  Disruption  for  edncattoaal  pnrposeo 
has  beennotlass  than  £600,000.  In  aoeoidaDeewitii  oartsSn 
pnriliona  of  Uie  Bdtieation  Act  of  1 873  most  of  ^  aehoola 
•f  the  l^ea  Church  were  voluntarily  tranatetrad,  without 
eoapeasstion,  to  tbe  local  school  boarda. 


■  Op^niattm^tteaiMtalM  Mtsd,  in  pmnHto^,  sod  ladMd 
eeSewMihttt  paioc  aivs»fte»  tbs  iiawal  ssslsasHw  HA 


It  haa  been  already  seen  that  dnring  the  ptHnl  iA  tba 
Ten  TeanT  Conflict  the  non-intnuion  party  strtBuously 
denied  that  in  any  one  respect  it  was  depsrtfug  from  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  ua  National  Church.  It  eon- 
tioued  to  do  BO  after  the  Ditntption.  In  1646,  however,  it 
was  found  to  hava  become  neeassary,  "  iit  consequence  of  tiie 
lato  change  in  the  outward  condition  of  tbe  chorch,"  to 
amend  the  "  queetioDS  and  formnla-*  to  be  used  at  the  licens- 
ing of  probationers  and  the  ordination  .of  office-betiren. 
l^ieee  were  amended  accordingly ;  and  the  same  time  il 
was  declared  that,  "  while  tiie  ehnidi  firm^  msintaias  tlia 
some  .scriptural  prindj^  is  to  tbe  dutiea  of  nttiMia  and 
their  ruleia  in  nferon^e  to'true  reli^on  a'nd  the  Church  of 
Chriat  for  .which  she  has  hitherto  contended,  she  disclaims 
intolerant  or  persecuting  principles,  and  does  net  regard  her 
Confesaion  *A.  Faiths  or  any  portion  thereof  when  fairiy  iute^ 
preted,  as  favouring  intolerance  or  persecution,  or  conudef 
that  her  office-bearera  by.subscrilnng  it  profess  any  princi- 
ples ineonustent  with  liber^  of  oraaoienee  and  ttie  right 
of  ^Toto  jAdgnent"  Tba  mdn  diSbmwM  batweni  tha 
"fonuuEa*!^  tte  Free  Chuidi  and  that  A  the  Eatahllshed 
CSiuroh  is  that  the  former  refera  to  the  Conf  eenon  of  Faith 
nmply  sa  "approven  General  Asaemblifs  of  this  Church," 
wbue  the  latter  describee  ft  as  approven  by  the  QeneiBl 
Assemblies  of  this  National  Church,  and  ratted  by  law  in 
the  year  1690,  and  frequently  confirmed  by  divers  Acts  of 
Parliament  since  that  tune."  Tlie  former  inserts  # n  addi- 
titmal  danse, — I  also  approve  of  the  general  i^indplea 
nmcting  the  juriadiction  ol  the  chordi,  <nd  haranlgactton 
to  Christ  aa  bar  only  Head,  which  are  eoDUinbd  in  tlw  Claia 
of  Bight  and  in  the  Froteat  referred  to  in  the  queationa 
already  put  to  m«;*  andalso  adds  the  words  wUeh  are  here 
distinguished  by  italics, — "And  I  pronuse  that  through  the 
grace  of  God  I  shall  finnly  afid  constantly  adhere  to  the 
same,  and  to  ^  ntmoet  of  my  power  shall  in  my  station 
assert,  maintun,  and  defend  the  said  doctrine,  worship,  dis- 
cipline, and  government  'this  church  by  Urk-aestitmib 
praabyttiiM,  pnmncial  ^nod^  and  gancral  asaembltes,  to- 
geUurmthlJul^tr^mitgdmim/mrUiiaim^m  and 
that  I  shall,  In  my  praetiee,  conform  nmalf  to  the  said 
wocahip  and  aubmit  to  ths  said  discipline  [wild]  govMiOMnt, 
amd  exdmtwM  Jtiritdietumf  and  not  endeavour  directly  or 
indirectiy  ths  pr^ndiee  or  subversion  tit  the  same."'  In 
the  year  1831  an  Act  and  Declaration  anent  the  pablieation 
<A  the  subordinato  standards  and  other  authoritative  doenp' 
nents  of  the  Free  C9knreh  of  Scotland  war^asad.  In  whidi 
the  Urtotical  fact  is  recalled  that  the  Chorch  of  Scotland 
had  formally  eooMiteft  to  adopt  the  Confesnon  of  Faith, 
catechisms,  directory  tA  public  worahi|^  and  form  of  church 
govemnunt  agreed  upon  by  tiie  Westminster' Assembly;  and 
it  b  declared  Uiat  "these  eereral  formnlaries,  u  ratified,  with 
certain  explanations,  by  diven  Acts  of  Assembly  in  the  yeanj 
1646,  1646,  and  particularly  in  1647,thi8diurdieontinDea, 
till  this  day  to  aduio*lsdge  as  h«r  anbctfdbuto  Itandinb  tti 
■doctrine^  worship,  and  government"* 

In  18S8  drcnmstanoBs  arose  whidt,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  oMmad  fitted  to  demoDstnto  to  tbe  Free  Church  thai 
her  freedom  vai  an  illadon,  and  that  all  her  sacrifices  had^ 
been  made  in  vdn,'  Hr  John  Macmillan,  minister  o( 
Cardrosa,  accused  of  immondi^,  had  been  tried  and  found 
snUty  by  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton.  Appeal 
having  been  taken  to  the  ^ynod,  an  attempt  was  there  niade' 
to  revive  one  particular  charge,  of  which  he  had  been  finally 
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>  It  a%j  b*  added  tlis^  whUt  ths  Ttm  Chareh  iMialra  tldm 
sabocrib*  thi  BUM  fennvlt  »  nlnUtan,  Qm  SstsbUshsd  CbOfA  m 
mlns  tboa  to  sifa  aa  eldv  sad  slMftar  OM 

■  BrtUtAmMdnengDlttia  of  tbs  qasMBasttww  to  tt»  asfi— ^ 
of  mtb  msds  in  2«4T  the  senplis  of  tlm  aHdoritr  tt  tke  MmetUU 
SvMd  <f  Ori^  BMsdMS  WW*  TSSBOvs^  ssdsr  ailabten,  aloag  «I4 
«  wiMldMiUs  Bo^bsr  af  Mr  psopis,  Jetaisd  <b*  FiM  Cbnrd)  ta  ad 
MeiriBcyssr. 
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•0qalHdi1)7tli*imib7terj;  ftnd  Uiw  attempt  vii  ■oeoeat- 
(al  in  Uu  Ghnonl  Anamblj.  That  nltiiute  oonrt  of  nriew 
did  not  Mmflne  itwU  to  th«  pointi  appoaled,  but  want 
into  tbe  toerita  o(  the  whole  case  aa  it  had  originally  come 
before  the  preebyteiy.  The  result  was  a  sentence  of  bos- 
penaion,  Ur  Hacmillan,  belteTing  that  tha  Aaaemblj'  had' 
acted  with  come  irregularis,  applied  to  the  Court  of  Sesaion 
for  M  interdict  againat  the  execution  of  thataentence ;  end 
ibr  tUa  aot  he  waa  aBinmooed  to  th«  har  of  the  Auembly 
to  mf  whaOar  or  no£  it  wu  the  ease  tliat  he  had  thus 
queued.  Baving  anawered  in  the  affinnatiTe,  -be  waa 
dapoaed  on  the  s^t.  Forthwith  he  raited  a  fiew  action  (his 
fwrnooa  ai^Iicatioa  for  an  interdict  had  been  refused)  con- 
eloding  for  redaction  of  the  spiritual  sentence  of  deposition, 
•od  m  aabatantial  damages.  The  d^encee  lodged  the 
Fkae  ChnRh  mre  to  the  afliset  that  the  dnl  eonrta  bad  no 
'iMA  to  reriew  and  redoce  Bpiritnal  ientencAa^  or  to  decide 
rwhetiier  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  bad  acted 
irregulariy  or  nob  Jnd^ents  advoae  to  the  defenders 
were  delivered  on  these  points ;  and  appeals  were  taken  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  Bat  before  the  case  could  be  heard 
then,  the  loi^  priftsidrot  took  an  opportanity  in  the  Court 
of  SossioD  to  point  out  to  the  punuer  that,  inasmueh  aa  the 
particular  General  Assembly  againat  which  the  actim  was 
oron^  had  eeaied  to  exist,  it  could  not  tiienfom  made 
in  any  dreanutaoces  to  pay  damages,  and  that  the  aetioa 
of  reduQf  ion  of  the  spiritual  sentence,  being  only  auxiliary  to 
the  cloiBi  of  damages,  oaght  therefore  to  bo  dismissed.  He 
further  pointed,  out  that  Ur  Macmillan  might  obtain  redress 
in  another  way,  should  he  be  able  to  prore  malice  against 
individuals.  Very  soon  after  this  deliverance  of  the  lord 
president,  the  case  as  it  had  stood  against  the  Free  Church 
was  withdrawn,  and  Ur  MacmiUan  gave  notice  of  an  action 
of  a  wholly  different  kind.  But  thia  last  waa  not  penartred 
in.  The  appeals  which  had  been  tak«  to  the  Hoase  of 
Lords  were,  in  these  circamatancee;  also  departed  from  by 
Uie  Free  Church.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  from  the 
legal  point  of  view,  that  the  case  did  not  advance  sufficiently 
to  sltow  how  far  the  courts  of  law  would  be  prepared  to  go 
ia  the  direcUon  of  recognizing  volantary  tribunals  and  a 
kiad  of  aecondary  oxclnsive  jarisdiction  founded  on  con- 
tmA.^  But,  whether  reoogniced  or  not,  the  diareh  for  her 
part  eoQiinned  to  believe  uat  she  had  an  inlierent  qriritual 
jurisdiction,  and  remained  unmoved  in  her  determination  to 
act  in  accordance  with  that  resolution  "  notwithstanding 
of  whatsoever  trouble  or  persecution  may  arisei"  * 

In  1863  a  motion  was  made  and  nnanimoaaly  earned  in 
the  Free  Church  Assembly  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
Buttee  to  confer  with  a  eotreapODding  committee  <rf  the 
[Doited  Fmibytnian  G^fnod,  and  vlth  the  lapnatntatives  of 
meh  other  disertaUishad  chotehet  as  be  willing  to 
^et  and  deliberate  with  a  view  to  an  incorporating  onion. 
iFormal  negotiations  between  the  representativM  of  these  two 
ehurehes  were  b^o  shortly  afterwards,  which  resulted  in 

report  laid  before  the  following  Assembly.  From  this 
Idoonment  it  appeared  that  the  committees  of  the  two 
'churches  were  not  at  one  on  the  question  as  to  the  relation 
y  the  civil  magistrate  to  the  church.  WhiU  on  the  port 
>,0t  the  Fna  Church  it  was  wm'iiffimyii  thai  ha  "may  Uw- 
lal^  aeknowledga^  as  being  In  aeeoidance  with  the  Word 
-of  God,  the  creed  and  jurisdiction  of  the  6hurch,"  and  that 

it  b  his  du^,  when  aeceesary  and  expedient,  to  employ 
'the  national  raonrcesin  aid  of  the  church,  provided  always 
that  in  doing  so,  while  retemng  to  himself  full  control  over 
jthe  temporalities  which  ate  his  own  gif^  he  abstain  from 
an  anthoritativ*  iDtarferanee  in  the  internal  go?ianuiMnt  of 

 1  
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■  The  Isognagt  of  Dr  BuUnu,  for  nmplt,  in  1640  wu  (mnatu 

SMteMUt)  Om  MiB*  M  tut  which  ba  had  «Bpl««d  Is  18U  la  Btvrinc 

(k*IadipMdnc«rwo)Btion  tlmdr  r«fcmdtA 


the  chnrcI^"  it  was  dedarsd  hf  thaLeomniUaa  e(  On  UbIM 
Presbytiuian  CSiareh  that,  **  inasmuch  as  the  crril  ms^ 
trate  has  no  authority  in  spiritual  things,  and  aa  the  empl^ 
ment  of  force  in  such  mutters  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  and 

{trecepts  of  Christianity,  it  is  Dot  wlthm  bis  province  to 
egtilate  as  to  what  is  true  in  teligi<m,  to  prescribe  a  creed 
or  form  of  worship  to  his  sattjeeti^  or  to  endow  the  choreh 
from  natiiHial  tesoureeal''  In  other  words,  wbHe  the  Free 
(Aureh' maintained  that  in  certain  circumstaeeea  it  wai 
lawful  and  e?en  incumbent  on  the  magistrate  to  endow  the 
church  and  on  the  church  to  accept  his  endowment,  tha 
United  Presbyterians  maintained  that  in  no  cue  wot  this 
lawful  either  for  the  one  par^  or  for  the  other.  Thus  in 
a  very  short  time  tt  had  been  made  perfectly  evident  that 
a  anion  between  the  two  bodies,  if  accomplished  at  aU» 
cotdd  only  be  brought  about  on  the  nndentukKng  that  tha 
question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  state  endowments  shoold  ba 
an  open  on&  The  Free  Church  Assembly,  by  increadng 
majorities,  manifeated  a  readiness  for  union,  even  althootj^ 
unanimity  had  not  been  attained  on  that  theoretical  point. 
Bat  there  was  a  minority  which  did  not  ^rmpathize 
in  this  readiness,  and  after  ten  yean  of  fruitless  effort 
it  was  in  1873  found  to  be  expedient  that  the  idea  of  nnion 
with  the  United  Presbyterians  should  for  the  time  be 
abandoned.  Other  negtrtiations,  however,  which  had  hem 
entered  upon  with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chvreh  at  s 
somewhat  later  date  proved  more  suceeBsfuI ;  and  a  majori^ 
of  the  ministers  of  that  church  with  their  congr^tions 
were  united  with  the  Free  Church  in  1876, 

The  total  income  of  the  Free  Church  for  the  year  1877- 
78  was  X575,7IS.  This  included  (1)  snstenUtien  fand^ 
£177,659;  (2)  loeat  buitdifig  fund,  £90,480 ;  (3>  minion- 
ar^  and  educatimial,  £91,896;  (4)  ctmgr^tional  and 
lnlsoellaneott^  £190,Z7ft.  Since  1843  on  aggrmteanxsprt 
of  nearly  £13,000,000  has  been  raised.  In  1876  the  num- 
ber of  congregations  was  997,  with  a  total  membership  of 
270,000.  1075  ministers  puticipeted  in  the  equal  divi 
dmd.  There  were  alstf  59  missionaries  employed  at  31  ptia 
cipal  misBion.stations  in  India,  Africa,  Syria,  and  Folyneaifc 
lAUrattut. — An  anthoriud  edition  of  the  SvbontinaU  SlandarA 
of  the  Free  Chnrcb,  indndfng  tb«  Claim  ^SigU  ni  PnltM,  wm 
puVliahed  In  18E1  in  M  cuilj  accenible-iorm,  dong  with  tlw  M 
and  DalaratiMofibAt  J fT.  Of  theta  "■tudaT1l•"(lh<Hol7S«fp- 
t■lM  bdag  held  mpremi  m  the  "  nila  of  faith  and  manners  7)  tba 
most  important  is  the  Comftuim  ofFaUk,  which  aloae  ta  u^poeed  bv 
subsor^iIioD.  The Cattkiau(Lia^*M±Slurter\ an  "aaactioMa 
aa  directoriea  for  catecbislag  f  And  the  XHndan^FMie  fForMm, 
tha  Form  ClatrA  Oovcrkmtnt,  and  tba  Dtrttlory  /or  Famil$ 
fKoraAf]*ate**of thesatnrfrofnfiaktloDSTstherthanof tarta.'  A 
practical  anpl  tcation  of  the  doctrtna  of  tha  Co^fimimt,  caDed  the  aim 
^SaHHglCttowUdgt,  is  alao  included  among  tM  "atandaida."  Tha 
general  anbjcct  of  Scottish  church  hiatoiy  ia  handled  in  a  coaKder.' 
abla  number  of  well-known  worka,  which  need  not  be  tDarocratad 
hen.  Among  books  professedly  dealing  with  die  tnt  CSiaich 
qneeticni,  the  moat  nlnablo  are  Sjniow'a  JX*  StJuaUcU  Kirdlm- 
fi^  <Potadam,  18iS>,  and  Tit  ScMIA  Ckureh  QtLoUon  (Lon^ 
ISIS);  Bncbanan'a  Tn  Yeart'  Omjlitt  (18»);  Haana's  XV«  4f 
Ckaliiun  (1652);  and  Tajlor  Innea  on  The  Law  ^  Crttdt  te  Sett- 
land  (1887).  See  also  Cockhnm,  UemoriaU  i^Hi»  Tim*  (Continoa- 
tioB,  1874);  Wslkcr,  Dr&Amt  AmAmmm.-  m  £altaim^icaJ  A*. 
gra^ (U77)l  AtmaJt tfOt iXmwHMCnbltaM I9 snOerUy  a( 
a  commlttes  of  the  Ftae  Church,  l878-77(  (J.  &  BL.) 

FREEHOLD,  in  the  English  Uiw  of  reel  proiMrfy,  Is  oa 
estate  in  land,  not  bdng  1ms  than  an  estate  for  Ufei  Aa 
estate  for  a  term  of  yean,  no  matter  how  long,  waa  oon- 
sidered  inferior  in  dignify  to  an  estate  for  lifb,  and  unworthy 
of  a  freeman  <see  Esiatb).  "  Some  time  before  the  reign 
oft  Henry  IL,  but  appaieotly  not  so  eariy  as  Domesday,  the 
expression  labemm  ienmetdym  was  introduced  to  des^p>ata 
land  held  by  a  freeman  by  a  free  tenara.  Thus  frqihold 
tenure  is  the  sum  d  the  rights  and  duties  which  coastitito 
.the  relation  of  a  free  tenant  to  his  lord."*  In  this  sense 
freehold  is  distingniabed  from  copyhold,  which  is  a  tedure 
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IkaTtog  iti  ori^n  in  the  relation  of  lotd  tnd  viUiin  (Me 
Oopraoui).  freehold  ii  elio  diatiiigaiihed  from  leu^ld, 
wUcli  ii  an  eatete  for  a  fixed  unmpMr  of  yean  only.  By 
analogy  tbe  ioterest  of  a  pereon  who  holds  as  office  for  life 
ia  eometimea  aaid  to  be  a  freehold  intereet  The  term 
tntemarp&uAoldi  ia  applied  to  a  kind  irf  copyhold  tennre 
in  the  north  of  England,  viL,  tenure  by  copy  of  oonrt-roll,  hnfc 
not^  ■>  in  other  oaias,  ezpreaaed  to  be  at  tu  will  <tf  tbe  lotd. 

FBEE  XlfPERIAL  CITIES  is  the  ordinaiy  Engliah 
tnuUtion  of  /Wm  SeMa-^SeUt,  a  techainal  ezprenicm  in 
Genaaa  hiatoiy.  In  0«many,  aa  io  other  conntrlee  of 
Earope,  a  considerable  oomber  of  towna  soeceeded,  in  the 
mUst  of  the  dynastic  ooofosion  of  .the  Middle  Agee,  in  main- 
taining or  acqairiog  more  or  lass  oompiete  independence  of 
th«  state  or  sovereign  within  whose  territory  theji  were 
aitoated.  ^tis  they  effected  partly  by  forming  defusiTe 
loagnea  with  mA,  other,  and  partly  by  proeni!in&  in  retom 
forsanriee  or  money*  pririlvgBa  and  protection  frmn  the 
ineoaasin  oeetq^la  of  th«  Imperial  throne.  Of  these  free 
towns  a  certain  jwoptttion  nee  l>y  commerce  and  industry 
to  a  position  of  great  inflnenoe,  ud  ultimately  took  tank 
along  with  kingdoms  and  principalities  as  integral  membera 
of  the  body  politic  of  the  empire.  Thepy  first  appear  dis- 
tioctly  in  tim  oharastar  in  the  reign  of  Henry  TU.  (1308- 
1315).  Their  nnmber  was  eontinaaUy  floetnating;  for  their 
libortiaB  were  almoM  aa  ^Qy  lost  as  they  were  with  diffi- 
ed^  acanired.  Host  ol  them  had  to  maintain  a  coaUnaal 
conflict  by  war  or  ^plomaey  with  the  Mcleeiaatical  or  secu- 
lar potentatea  of  their  distnd^  and  not  nnfreqnently  their 
intenatiwaralMtmyedttytlMemperomthamselTea.  Mains, 
which &thd  13th  century  waa  at  the  head  of  the  JE^wcAm 
SUldttbrnd,  or  confederation  of  the  dtiw  of  the  Rhine,  was 
conquered  in  U63,  and  snbjected  to  tlie  bishl^'s  see; 
Zwickau,  Altenburt^  and  Cheionit^  put  in  pawn  first  by 
Frederick  II.  aad  afterwards  by  seven!  of  the  later  emperors, 
thus  fell  ^nto  the  hands  of  the  dofcea  of  Saxony;  other  free 
dties  placed  themselves  of  their  own  ^ord  under  the  control 
of  princo  at  biobop ;  some,  u  Ponanworth,  were  deprived  of 
their  pttxilens  tty  ika  emperors  on  account  (tf -real  or  alleged 
offaneaa  j  on«n  again  weie  fcpatated  £rom  the  empire  by 
ImigD  wMcgui^  m  Htinaalt  or  Hagman,  Colmar,  Bohletfc* 
itedt,  W^Bsoibaig^  landai^  end  Beaaaooif  by  Loak  XIV.; 
and  Basel  notably  preferred  to  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  rising 
confederation  of  Switaorland.-  AC  the  diet  of  Augibura  in 
4474  the  ftee  imperial  citiaa  divided  themselves  tat  the  fitat 
time  into  two  bniolue,  the  Bhenish  and  the  Swabion,  the 
former  also  inclndtng  thoae  of  Alsace^  Wetteran,  Thnringia, 
and  Sauay,  and  the  latter  those  of  Franeoiu^  Ihey 
were  fomully  oonstitated  the  third  cdlegium  of  the  diet 
by  the  peace  tA  Wetiphalia  in  1618.  At  the  ixoM  of  the 
Fren<^  Bevdntion  thty  still  numbered  61,— the  Bhnush 
beoek  comprinng  CScuogne,  Aix-U-ChapaUe  or  Aanhen, 
Labeek»  Vonn^  Spirca,  Frankfort<m^I&unt  Goalar, 
Bremen,  Hambun^  HaUhausen,  Kordhausen,  Dortmpnd, 
Friedbeig^  and  mtder;  and  the  Swabian  bench.  Bonbon 
or  Begensbnrg,  Augsburg,  Norembe^  171m,  EssUngen, 
BeotUngen,  Nordlingen,  Botheobntg  on  the  Tanber, 
SchwSl»sdt-HaU,  Bothw^  Ueberlingen,  Heilbronn,  QmOod, 
Memmingen,  Lindau«  DjiikelsbQhl,  Kberach,  Bavensburg, 
Sehweinfnrt,  Eempten,  Windsheira,  Eauflwuem,  Weil,. 
Wai^n,  boy,  Pfnlieodorf,  Ofibnlmrg.  LeuUdrchen, 
^impfen,  Weiasenbtirg  in  the  Koidgaa,  weneen,  Gengen- 
bact^  Zell  on  the  HammerbacJy  BiuUum,  AUei^  Bnohsi^ 
Bopfii^ea  A  large  proportioo  of  Acee  towne  hM  th«a  at 
least  as  little  claim  to  their  exe^tionat  poeitioii  as  the 
pocket-buighs  of  England  Itefore  the  passing  of  the  Beform 
Act  By  the  decision  of  the  imperial  dentation  of  1603 
fJ^nehtdegvUaionihavptteUw^  Cologne^  Alx-la-Qhapelle, 
Wom,  and  Spina  jfm  emiped  to  Fhuwe ;  only  ^ 
Banbnft  LBIim^  Bnaan,  La^kmg,  FiudEflDrb4n4ihe- 


ICr^  and  Kmemberg  wen  allowed  to  letaln  th^  JSodU- 
fivikeit,  or,  in  other  wwds,  to  hold  direct^  <^  the  emiuiah 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  in  1806.  Angsboig  and 
Nuremberg  were  given  to  Bavaria,  and  FrAkfort  was  made 
the  seat  of  Oount  DaUber^  the  archbiahc^  and  electoral 
prince  of  Ualn^  vhe  waa  sroointed  primate  of  the  confed- 
eration of  the  Bhine^  OnueestabUiluneDtot  tiieOeimaQ 
confederation  in  1810,  Hamburg,  Lfibeck,  Bremen,  and 
Frankfort  were  recognised  as  free  cities,  and  the  fint  thiae 
still  hold  that  positum  in  the  new  Qennan  empire ;  bnk 
Frankfort,  in  consequence  of  the  port  it  'took  in  the  wir 
of  1866,  hae  been  .degraded  to  the  rank  of  an  ordinaiy 
Pnuaion  town. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  of  their  existence  the  free  citiea 
of  the  empire  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  iftiperial 
officers,  one  of  whom,  the  imperial  advocate  or  BtithaingL 
took  chaige  of  erimjnal  cafes^  and  dw  other,  tiu  invanal 
prociuator  or  Aadb^SmtiMsuf  oc  ScMiktitt,  dealt  vitt 
the  civil  cases.  An  time  went  w  lanj  of  mf  oiliec  pw>> 
diaaed  the  right  of  filling  Aese  ofBoea  with  maBheBcl  the 
principality;  and  in  aevem  instaness  the  Imperial  anthori^ 
fell  practically  into  desnetode  except  when  it  waa  rooasd 
into  action  hj  peculiar  drenmstanoea,  aueh  as  a  dispate 
between  the  citizens  and  their  magistrates.  The  intunal 
constitntion  of  the  cities  was  organised  after  no  oonunoa 
type ;  but  there  were  several  of  them  whoee  piivilegee  were 
.^wo  up  in  imitation  of  thoeeof  Cologuer  which  ^  been 
one  of  the  very  first  to  amert  ita  indapwidenoe. 

Sm  J.  J.  VLma,  MitehnUM»Ai»  JTetUhiat,  Tttblngan,  17aSi  D. 
Hinlrin,  Anamkunae*  tOrr  dU  OtkhieMU  itr  StlauMdH,  vba, 
1770 :  A.  Weadt  SnAnO/trnf  dtr  Mnrl  JMm  smdUtUdU^ 
Upno,  ISOli  O.  V.  Htuo,  Di*  M»diaiMni»g  dtt  dmUdM 
JUiehmUdtt, GerUnliaJSSS:  Wsitt, JJncttcb  rttfamittgiguMau. 

FBEEMASOKBT  (A.  Frano-mafonnerie^  Gtr.  Fiei- 
maorereij,  is'  the  name  given  to  that  system  id  ritoal  and 
mles  which  Freemoeons  obeervei  It  may  also  he  applied  to 
the  masonic  art,  w  the  pmctice  of  mssonio  ritual  and  rait; 
The  itutitutioQ  is  not  older  than  the  banning  the  ISth 
century,  but  it  has  been  lately  sud  to  inelo^  more  iSiaa 
10,000  lodges  and  more  than  1,000,000  membeia.  Befote 
considering  the  hiatoty  and  aotnal  poaitioii  of  the  modem 
aoeie^  itael(  homverf  %  few  woidi  an  dna  to  the  ntlly 
intereeting  aiut  mucbdebated  queetion  of  lt»  origjn  and 
antecedents.  It  is,  of  ooorse^  easy  to  pomt  out  vigue 
anologiea  between  Freemasooiy  and  tbe  great  secret  oquu< 
zations  having  eoual  aims,  which  existed  in  antiquity. 
The  Pythagoreans,  the  Eleuainians,  the  Essenes,  and  ue 
Carmathitee  and  Fedavi  (the  myBtie  Bationelists  of  Islam) 
have  all  been  appealed  to  by  uncritical  masonlo  writers  in 
the  hope  of  fpving  to  their  ciaft  the  donbfful  authority  and 
prestige  of  andeot  desoent  If  the  reeemblancee  were  more 
BTimeioos  and  strilang  than  tiiey  ara^  they  would  not  prove 
an  hietorieal  oonneodon  between  oipaiaatione  so  widab 
lenoved  from  one  anoAer  in  timsk  and  they  wonld  admu 
of  e^ilanatiou  the  general  doctrine  of  pqrducal  ideatilgr, 
one  of  the  most  impcotsitt  results  of  anthropolQ^oa]  ednoe; 
Bwddes  this,  the  supetficlal,  reeemblanoee  are  aeoon^iaaied 
byn^oal  difEbrenoe*  The  men  aonoeption  of  Pnmniuinary 
implies  coemopolitan  Ixothaihood,  and  vraa  thareCon  Impoe- 
sible  in  the  ancient  world.  If  indeed  the  geonilie  legQide 
of  the  craft  were  followed,  ita  origin  would  be  tiaoed  to  the 
creation,  the  flood,  or  at  least  the  buOdlng  of  Solonim^ 
templb  Aoeordiogly,  one  (rf  the  most  popular  ancl  volnmiii- 
oos  masniie  writen  ctf  the  lOth  coitniy,  Ae  Bvr.  Oeorgo 
OUtbt,  infonna  the  worid  that  lloees  waa  a  grand  master, 
Joshna  his  depafy,  and  Aholiab  and  Benleal  grand 
wardens.  Again,  a  likeness,  sometimes  real  and  eoroeliBaee 
fanciful,  between  the  sets  of  lymbols  end  eetemoniie  ased 
has  led  many  writers  to  see  an  oiganio  connexion  between 
Freemasonnr  and  the  Ansmin»,  the  Hoaiomciaw^  the 
Tteplan,  l&e  Dbunlnati,  the  Ctarbonu^  and  Om  Hildria, 
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ud  otiwr  Mcial  and  political  aeent  sociatiM,  old  and 
Toonffi  of  tXa  moat  videl/  diflteing  sima.  It  ia  poeaibl* 
tliat  Fraemaaoniy  copied  oa  -cddiBr  riti^al,  vbleli  vaa  again 
Imitated  hj  yomnger  aocieties,  wlio  abo  endeavoored  to 
stiliie  nuBonic  lodges  aa  sta^oos.for  proselytizing  work. 
Bat  tiMs  facta  thamselTea  shoir.  discontinoity  of  life.  Tha 
tnte  his^brioal  precoisors  of  the  modem  fraternity  of  Free- 
uaaom  ware  the  mediisval  ba'ilding  corporations.  Of  these 
the  most  distincdve  tjrpe  is  to  be  found  in  the  stone  masons 
(SUmmeben)  of  Qermany.  It  is  a  farther  and  mor«  diffi- 
oalt  qneitioii  what  were  the  telaUons  between  Uiase  medin* 
Val  aocfetfaa'aiid  the  Bomaa  collegia  not  atnick  at  the 
law  De  CoUtffiU  RUeiiiMt  D.-  47.  SS.  Kranse  in  hia 
ZMa^'flittatoif wufHriwwtoi  tferlWunmnrfirfiferacAti^i 
points  oat  that  tiiese  colle^  had  an  exchequer,  an  archive, 
ttatrons,  religiooa  caremomes,  so  oath,  a  beneBt  ftnd  burial 
fond,  and  a  register,  lliey  had  snch  officera  as  mogistri, 
deenrbnea,  tabnlaiii,  eensore^  and  they  inatracted  their 
appr«iticas  to  a  certain  extent  in  secret  No  doabt  each 
ModaUtia  exuted  for  oentariea  in  Qaol  and  Britain,  and  they 
nu^  have  deposited  in  the  civilization  of  these  conatries 
MOM  of  .thw  ideal  and  haUts.  <&gain,  at  a  later  period, 
Oere  was  s  diatinet  fnrUation  aeot  from  tile  Weatto  tha 
Imildiiig  oocporatjona  of  Bynatiiim.;  the  movement  west- 
wud  was  increaaad  the  ioonodiam  of  Imk  Bat  the 
Ennpean  bniUing  aodsties  were'  ludonbtcdly  distinct 
grewth&  The  ccmaUarii  or  l^tri  mtroforei  at  first 
gronped  themselves  roond  the  moHtaatnies,  especnaHy  of 
the  Benedictme  order,  J!he  abbots  were  in  many  cases  the 
arohiteeta  who  employed  the  masona  onacdeeiastical  baitd- 
lags  and  repairs  Aa  architeetore  developed,  and  with  in- 
ereasing  wMth  the  ehoreh  gradaally  andertook  la^  and 
Mblw  wotfca,  theea  aodetias  of  oraraman  alio  ammed  a 
more  definite  and  more  daiabia  form.  Hie  taste  and  science 
of  OothioanUtaetwewere  to  a  laige  extent  the  poaaasiion 
of  the  BoMkaum,  or  voodett  bootiba  where  the  ston»«attera 
daring  the  progreas  of  tha  work  kept  tkdr  tools,  worked, 
Iteld  their  meettnga,  and  probaUjdao  tocdc  their  meals  and 
alepb  In  the  12th  centniy  there  are  distinct  traces  of  a 
general  association  of  BavkatUit  thronghoot  Qermany,  ac- 
knowledging'one  aet  of  Ordmatgm  or  oraft  laws,  one  set  of 
■eeret  signs  and  oeremoniee  (HtimlicKteiteii}  and  to  a  cer- 
tain erient  one  oeatial  wiuto^ly  in  the  Haapthfltte  of 
Btnibaig.'-  Albertoa  Magniia*(ia06-lS80)  is  ai^posed  to 
hun  intrtdnced  auunr  of  tiie  Jewiih  and  Aralnan  symbols 
lAidi  were  popolar  n  Uw  ecafL  Hie  privileged  vhidi  a 
BmiMau  was  able  to  ^ve  to  ita  maaten,  pariierer  (a^eakeia), 
•od  joomeymen,  were  chiefly  **a  ahare  In  the  administration 
of  justice,  in  tha  election  of  officers,  tn  the  banquets,  and  in 
works  of  charity."  The  trade  enstoms  and  symbolic  fortna 
of  these  assodaUons  have  been  described  by  FulloQ  in  his 
MpUrim  der  Fr^mawtf  (1869),  Winzer  in  his  DnOkKen 
BrOdeTKhofUn  det  MiUelalten  (1 859),  and  Fort,  Eartif  HU- 
<ofy  and  Antiquitiet  of  Freematonry  (Phitadeliihia,  1877). 
The  tiutiatloa  is  said  to  be  copied  from  a  Benedictine  conse- 
oraUon.  Instroction  was  given  to  all  apprentices  in  both 
■ichitactare  and  ita  aUtcoiy.  When  he  had  served  his  time 
Md  flniriied  hia  "  Wauefjahre,"  every  man  waa  entitled, 
if  of  good  diatacter,  to  receive  the  WortteUhtn  or  dtr  Orvat. 
He  took  theoath  of  secrecy  on  the  Bible,  the  compass,  and 
Oe  aqnan^  and  drank  the  WUlhommm.  The  three  great 
Kgbti^'  Um  hammer  or  gave),  the  gold,  aznre,  and  white 


>  8m  alio  Heboid,  UiA  Gin.  d*  la  FriOw^Mfomuri*,  1851,  of 
WUdi  thm  U  an  Americtn  tnnilnUon  by  Bratmnn,  Clneltmati,  18S8. 

*  Uw  ImpcNttftuca  of  this  ma  fint  pointed  out  hi  Abbe  Onadidler'i 
lrttar,«Udt  fonna  App.  zvlL  to  D*  LoclMt'a  Bum  nir  bi  Steta  4u 
ntuwitiii,  TniM,  1789. 

*  Ibm  Aadlw  ken  baa  dwind  from  tU  MbaSitio  triu^ 
Ibraed  of  the  mrhlim,  ifimiem  or  attribolM  |moMdbi(  turn  tiia 
T«Ih.  the  Meik,  or  oMrtnt  polat  M  light  (mo  GUNbnti  0»  «U 
CMNh).   The  MMoolg  m  attriboUd  to  Hmr  TL  ntm  to  the 


eoioora,the8acrednamban3,  ff,  7,and9,  andtheintedaeed 
cords,  all  had  thur  traditional  meaning.  Tha  obli^atieB  to 
aeerei^,  however,  probably  applied  to  the  ameBtiGe  naQ 
before  initiation.  See  the  CoMfAitfMM^  Jfosowy  (Hallt 
well'*  edition,  L  S79-S82)— 

"  The  provyttye  of.tiie  chamber  telle  bs  no  um^ 
Ke  yn  tho  logge  whatMver  thoy  done ; 
VbabtTsr  thoa  heirst,  or  ayrte  hem  do, 
Tell  hyt  no  ttoo,  wnenenr  thoa  gnc" 

lb  has  been  observed  by  Brentano,*  that  {ha  workiBg 
arrangements  of  the  bnilding  trades  at  this  time  difietaS 
wben  a  cathe&al  or  palace  was  being  bnilt,  the  ar^tecl 
being  then  master  of  the  lodge  with  foremen  nndcr  him; 
and  when  a  dwelling-hoase  waa  biul^  the  owner  then 
enga^ng  both  masters  and  workmen.  There  waa  thus 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  modem  factory  ayatem ;  and  in 
fact  the  well-kDown  English  statutes  aguost  coml»nationl^ 
congregations,  and  chapters  of  workmen  (31  Edw.  UL 
c.  9,  and  3  Hen.  VL  c.  1)  were  directed  against  the  ex- 
cessire  wages  of  joumeymeo.  The  separate  interaato  of 
this  class  found  expression  in  the  cuntemporai7  TrenA 
institation  of  CompaguMinage.*  Tha  atmoqihm  of  theae 
aocieties  seenu^  even  at  an  eariy  dste^to  have  been  bvonp* 
aUe  to  liberty  of  thought  and  zelipou  ttderatioB.  Hence 
they  were  prohibited  by  the  ooandl  of  Avignm  in  1336. 
The  authority  of  the  ffavpth^tu  was  recognised  at  the  great 
assemblies  of  Batiabon  and  Strasburg  in  1459,  tha  atatotea 
of  which  received  imperial  confinnabon.  It  waa  legally 
destroyed  by  an  edict  of  1731,  long  before  which  tilne  ila 
practical  vitality  had  ceased.  England  imported  moA  of 
her  lodge  organization  and  learning  from  Germanyi  lbs 
Tork  diarter,  on  whioh  she  based  her  claim  to  a  native 
system  iD>  the  time  of  Athelstan,  ia  a  much  later  doeoment 
This  diarter  contains  the  famous  legend  of  the  eralt  whidi 
derives  the  aeven  liberal  acieneea  (nasoory  bein^  •  part  e( 
geometiy)  from  the  family  of  LoBuch.  Thia  aeunca,  pie- 
served  on  a  stone  pillar  from  the  flood,  waa  tan^it  to 
Endid  to  the  Egyptians,  and  carried  by  IsimI  to  the  bnila- 
ing  of  the  temple.  Maymna  Ortecos  brought  it  to  Charles 
Hartel  and  to  England.  The  early  history  of  the  EogHsh 
mason  lodges  has  been  illnstr^ed  hj  the  wMka  of  Wm. 
J.  Hughan, — Cotutiivtioiu  of  tA«  Fremamnu,  ffialory  of 
Fremaionry  at  Torkj  Sic.*  The  first  instance  of  a  ^tie- 
man  or  amatear  being  "accepted"  is  that  of  the  antiqnaiy 
Eliaa  Ashmole  (afterwarda  Windsor  Herald  noder  Coado^ 
It)  who)  along  with  Oolmel  Uuiwaring,  wm  antend  at 
Warrington  in  1646.  The  eansea  which  led  to  the  Intro- 
ductiou  of  a  new  dass  of  members,  and  gradually  eonwted 
operative  into  speculative  masonry,  are  well  stated  by 
^ndel,  the  learned  editor  of  the  German  masonic  joomal 
Du  BatthaOe,  whose  Hittory  of  Freematoury  (translated 
into  English  in  1869) 'is  byfsr  tiie  moat  scientific  and  com- 
plete work  upon  the  sabject.  In  the  first  place  the  old 
secrets  of  Gothic  masonry  were  rendered  less  valnable  to 
the  spread  of  Augustan  and  Benaissanee  architecture,  whiw 
Inigo  Jones  and  his  patron  Lord  Fembroke  had  ben  atady< 
ing  <n  the  Continent  Jonea  waa  patron  <rf  tiie  Freemaeeoa 
from  1607  to  1618.  He  invited  aeveral  Italian  artista  to 
join  the  body.  Then  the  disorder  of  the  drU  wars  pce- 
vented  meetings  and  broke  up  tlte  masonic  connexio& 
Again  the  growing  ■[urit  of  the  Bof ormation  in  rdigion  gave 
men  a  freedom  of  speech  which  superseded  the  marks  and 
caricatorea  in  which  tha  <dd  masnu  exposed  the  vioaa  of  the 
chnidi.   Toleration  was  aocm  a  politieal&eb  Seiann,toak 


faculty  of  Abno,  i.*,,  of  the  idombia  name  wonUi^od  by  tkS 
BuiKdlan  beraUcc 

*  Bittor%MdDffa^pmaa^f.a^ad*,'LaaiM,\Vifi,  p.  8(1. 

■  a  a  Smoa,  JEtNd*  MtUikgyu  ft  aorafe  Mr  U  Ctmftiftktmutft, 
FarKlSfiS- 

•  8w  abo  Mlavar,  iKifKipat  .imrnf  ^  JTMfr  «ai . 
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tode  %  mw  daputue  from  A*  time  of  Bacoo.  ■  T&e  inter- 
rogation of  oatore  was  preferred  to  legend  aDd,all^ry.  At 
the  same  tame  a  perfectly  distinct  cnrreat  of  ideas  waa 
originated  by  the  Arabian  mystictam  of  Paracelsus  and 
lloaenkreQB,  which,  after  being  popularized  on  the  Continent 
by  one  of  its  most  decided  opponents,  Valentine  Andrete, 
waa  preached  to  the  people  of  England  by  Bobert  Fludd  in 
hia  Tradattu  Theoloffieo-PhSoioj^iiau.  Works  like  Bacon's 
Ifm  AtlatUit  and  DupDy*a  ^^Htstoiy  of  th«  Conduanatun 
tk  iho  TemiJarB"  (irx  hia  Traita coacematU  FHutart  de 
France,  1651)  fostered  the  idea  of  a  new  humanitarian 
•oeie^,  and  at  the  same  time  suggested  the  adoption  of 
ftament  symbols  of  fellowship. '  Tha  same  thing  is  seen  In 
the  Patttltaitieon  of  Toland.  It  was  under  the  impnlse  thus 
communicated  that  a  general  assembly  of  masons  was  held 
in  1663,  at  which  the  old  catechisms  were  revised,  and  a 
series  of  new  itatates  passed.  The  reconstruction  of  London 
after  the  fire,  the  building  of  8t  Paul's,  and  the  patronage 
of  Sir  Ohristopher  Wren,  kept  op  the  interest  in  the  move- 
meai;  and  at  last  a  formal  reaolotion  was  paaaed  that  the 
masoido  pitTilegas  should  no  longer  ba  confined  to  operatiTs 
msBons. 

Xaff^a»d,—'S^tlAs^^  or  tpeealatiTe  masonry  may  bo  said 
tohavabegnn  in  London  on  June  24, 1717,  "the  high  noon 
of  the  year,  the  day  of  light  and  of  roses,"  when  Ute  four 
London  lodges,  having  erected  themselves  into  a  grand  lodge, 
umed  their  first  grand  master.  The  leading  spirits  in  ^s 
Yevival  were  Desagnliers,  the  well-kdown  ^polarizer  of 
natural  science,  and  Jamea  Anderson,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
minister,  who  compiled  the  JBcxA  of  Conttitvtiota,  containing 
t^and«itngaliti(»8awt  ehaigesof  thectaft.  -  This  book 
is  quite  nneritical.  It  is  said  thi^  the  medianical  tastes  and 
the  Huguenot  principle^  of  Desngnliera  are  both  traceable 
ia  the  sabeequent  organization  of  the  sodety.  From  this 
time  new  lodges  conld.  be  formed  only  by  warrant  from  thb 
grand  lodge,  bvit  they  were  empowered  to  create  masters  and 
follow  crafts.  In  1721  the  duke  of  Montagu  was  elected 
grand  warden.  He  was  .the  finft  noble  who  obtained  that 
office.  In  tho  strange  society  of  Qormogones,  subject  to  the 
"  tab-<scameaical  volgi "  at  Rome,  it  is  sapposed  that  the 
Jfmits  ntade  a  final  efibrt  t^  secure  English  Freemasonry 
M  ft  duwael  for  thnr  politieal  inflnenee.  At  this  timt,  also, 
we  committee  of  ehaiitywa8fonned,\rludt  has  since  raised 
Mtd  expended  veiy  huge  sums  t<x  the  rdief  of  distressed 
brethren,  and  bnflt  the  hoys'  end  girls'  maaonie  achoola 
Btttecsea  Bise  and  Tottenham.  Frovindal  grand  masters 
appointed,  and  charters  granted  to  many  foreign 
lodges.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  the  ancient 
Tork  Lodgi,  backed  by  several  6ld  masons  who  had  been 
indulging  in  irregular  initiations;  put  forward  a  rival  claim 
to  be  graud  lodge  or  supreme  authority,  Thia  claim  was 
rested  on  the  fable  of  an  assembly  at  York  in  the  year  926. 
!nte  Tork  peo^  had  also  a  new  rltnal,  described  in  the 
jffonfc  ^  Lam  or  Ahmm  Jtttojt,  and  dso  in  JaAin  and 
Boom,  Tke  tkret  diiiiHet  Ziioeia,  and  Strom  Admdum  or 
da  Orand  MaiUr  Keu^  (1762).  On  the  ordiodox  m 
Iiondoii  side  appealed  the  well-known  IlluBtraUont  ^ 
Maaonry^  \ij  Preston,  the  pupil  of  Boddimaii.  The  sdus- 
matics  intoodnced  the  red  colour  of  the  royal  arch  degree, 
vhich  th^  represented  as  something  more  exalted  than  the 
Uae  degraea  of  St  John.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of 
Templars,  the  legend  lefening  to  the  soeond  bnildlng  of 
the  templ&  Another  branch  of  Tanplarism,  the  grand 
dumtar  of  Handim,  was  founded  in  Lnuloa  in  1787.  Jnst 
M  ue  end  the  cmtary  the  publication  of  Abbtf  Barmel's 
MO$Mirmpovr  mwiiFMiUiiirtd»JacMitiU^  translated 
into  Zn^ish  by  C^ord  (who  applied  his  antiun^  principles 

*  Tim  Jnrbh  Ufead  lA  Uw  imirinrtlon  of  a&d  Mtnlt  tat  Hlrtn, 
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HsiBlaijcru^ 


to  the  United  IrishmeD  and  oUi«r  Conreapondiog  &>eIetiaB  a( 
the  time)  and  of  Professor  Bolnnsim's  Prwft  of  a  Contpi- 
rwsy,  translated  iut6  French  and  Qnmao,  mfde  Freemasonry 
the  subject  of  considerable  suspicion.*  The  Act  of  1799 
directed  against  seditious  aociettea,  however,  makes  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  the  masonic  lodgei^  which,  according 
to  the  Act,  meet  chiefly  ior  benevolent  purposes.  In  1813 
a  noion  was  at  hist  bion^^t  about  by.  the  dnkes  of  Sussex, 
Een^and  AtholebetwOen  the  rival  jnand  lodges  of  Lnidon 
and  York,  henceforth  known  in  the  United  Qtud  Lod^  of 
England.  This  patronage  of  aristocratic  Uood  gate  an  im-, 
petus  tp  Freemasonry,  and  in  1832  2b  Crticeflx,  die  editor 
of  the  FrtemoMntt  QvarUrlp  Review,  snceeeded  m  founding 
the  TVeenuscm's  Ai^lnm.  The  brotherhood  showed  thei^ 
good  sense  in  deddmg  about  this  time  that  Jews  might  be- 
come members  of  the  craft  They  also  built  a  hall,  esta- 
blished their  atdueolo^eal  institute  and  "  The  London 
Literary  Union,"  and  started  the  Freemaam'i  Magatme  and 
the  Freematon,  in  .which  periodicals  a  record  may  be  foond 
of  the  most  recent  masomo  i^inien  and  history.  Besides 
60  provinoal  grand  lodges  aol  1100  lodges  England,  has 
a  grand  chapter  fw  the  rml  aidi  dmree,  a  grand  lodge  for 
the  mark  masters,  a  grand  copdave  « the  knights  templsts,' 
and  a  superior  grand  conndl  «{  the  ancient  and  accepted 
rite  Of  tlie  33  degrees. 

Ireland.— Thb  first  Irish  lodge  of  speculative  nasooiy 
seems  to  have  been  opened  at  Dublin  in  1730.  The  Eng- 
lish constitutions  were  adopted  wholesale,  Kothing  of 
interest  occurs  in  the  Iri^ .  history.  A  characteristic 
liking  is  ^own  for  the  most  sonorous  of  the  high  de- 
grees ;~the  kni^ltb  of  the  sword,  the  eest,  and  taa  am^ 
the  roBicxunan  tx  mason  prince,  the  kaAMh  or  philoeo- 
phlcal  mason,  and  the  grand  general  inspector.  Power  to 
grant  these  degrees  was  absurdly  enough  obtained  from 
"Mother  Kilwinning,"  a  Scotch  lodge  which  has  always 
laid  claim  to  a  fabulous  antiquity.  The  disputes  between 
the  grand  chapter  and  grand  consisfory  of  'Puolin  have  been 
frequent  and  violent  Ireland  has  now  3S0  lodges.  *rh« 
grand  lodge,  wliich  sapporta  two  orphan  schools,  bm  an  in- 
come of  about  £4000.  A  statement  of  the  Ultramontane 
argument  in  modem  Ireland  will  be  found  in  Oargano's 
Irith  and  Englith  Freemaion*,  Dublin,  1878,  which  is 
larsetr  founded  on  Mgr.  Dupaolonp's  Stvdy  of  Frtematonry 
and  Sara  Warfare  agauiM  Churth  and  State.  Qs^sno 
strongly  urges  the  injustice  done  by  the  secret  preference 
given  by  masons  to  one  another  in  the  ordinary  civil  and 
commercial  relations  of  lita.  His  book  also  contains  an 
explanaUon  of  tho  pass-grip  and  real-grip  for  the  three 
ordinary  degrees,  and  for  the  mark  master,  the  royal  arch, 
and  the  knight  templar,  and  a  minute  description  of  the 
modem  Initiation,  with,  the  text  of  the  oaths. 

Scotland. — In  Scotland  the  history  of  Freemasonry 
cwsely  KaemUee  what  took  place  in  Enj^ind-  Before 
the  16th  century  there  is  not  nneh  trsce  of  qteeisl 
legislation  about  ausooa."  Uko  the  rtfaer  crafts  they 
enjiTed,  under  the  Act  of  1494.  the  right  ctf  nonin- 
ating  thur  own  deacon  or  master-man.  The  deacon  gave 
place 'to  the  warden,  who  represented  nthcr  the  puUio 
than  the  trade  interest  In  1493  the  masons  and  wrists 
are  denoanced  as  oppressors  of  the  lieges,  because  they 
had  agre^  that  *'Utey  sail  have  fee  alsweiU  for  the 
halie  Atj  as  i<x  the  wark  day,"  and  "  that  qnair  ony  h^- 
giennis  ane  maonis  warke  ane  athisr  sail  not  end  it"  A 
severe  blow  was  itrack  agdnife  their  privilegeB  by  an  Ai* 
of  ISIO,  which  zttdsrod legal  the  am^LajmvA  <d  nnfrBfr 

«  Th*  «sriUst  book  of  ttls -dart  was  Abbi  Lands^  J^oMMMM 
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moa  buildenL  but  Qasea  lluy  mtoced  tlte  jaiudietioa 
from  the  tniu  viuton  to  the  deieoiu,  and  confirmed  their 
indent  right  o[  Belf-regolation.  .  lo  1698-9  we  haVe  the 
c«lebrated  atatates  Mid  ordLaaacoa  to  be  obeerred  *'  b/  all 
mister  masona^aet  down  hj  William  Shaw,  maeter  of  woric 
to  his  majeity,  and  general  warden  of  the  craft"  These 
docomenta,  one  of  whii^  waa  pKnrvsd  in  the  diirter  chest 
of  the  Eglinton  familjr,  are  printed  in-  Mr  Vixanf  Leon's 
leanwd  HitUny  of  FnmatMry  i»  ScaOand,  Edin.,  1873. 
JlixBf  weeoi^tted  totrade  regulation,  and  do  Dot  d^  with 
benefit!.  Thejr  fix  the  number  of  appreaticea,  the  ezamioa- 
tion  on  entrance,  the  aobacription  to  the  box,  the  election 
of  officers,  pronsioa  for  the  safety  of  craftsmen,  Ac.  The 
"Old  Boik*  of  the  Kilwinning  Lodge  was  not  really  a 
Scotch  document  It  was  a  version  of  the  English  masonic 
legend  and  cbaiges.  The  ceremony  of  initiation  waa  at 
this  time  renr  simple ;  bat  the  apeakingplack,  the  dinner, 
and  the  plttter  of  lU  wen  «zaet«d.  ayatem  of  de- 
gimi  «u  not  dinloped.  There  was  probably  a  pass-word, 
waA  as  the  •qnaremeo  word  nsed  in  the  "brithering"  of 
tlw  wri^ti  and  alaten.  The  indiTtdnal  "  marks  "  dioaen 
by  entcints  were  car^uUy  registered,  but  they  did  not  in- 
dicate itatas.  The  mark  degree,  roTived  in  1869,  and  mode 
the  inljeot  of  a  conference  ui  1871,  was  not  known  before 
1769.  Li  fact,  the  apprenttcea  were  originally  present  at  and 
coQonned  in  most  of  the  bnsineas  of  ue  lodgk  This  word 
*41odge"  oocors  for  the  first  time  ^n  a  "statute  anent  the 
goremment  of  tbe^naatet  mason  of  the  College  Kirk  of  St 
UOea,"  1491,  which  ft  to  he  found  tn  the  bw^h  records  of 
Edinbni^  It  ironld  appear  that  the  deaeon  of  the  dnl 
trade  incorporation  was  often  ex  officio  head  Af  the  lodge. 
The  qnartei^master  and  the  intender  or  inatFactor  were  also 
officer!  in  the  old  lodge.  Oawam,  kA,  atrahgers,  were 
stringently  provided  for  in  Shaw's  StatttUt.  The  traces  of 
female  membership  are  explained  hy  the  ciatom  of  the 
widows  fnd  daughters  of  freemen  being  admitted,  at  least 
to  finish  the  contracts  of  the  deceased.  The  Hay  USS.  in 
the  Advocates'  Library  contain  two  chartere  or  letters  of 
jurisdiaion,  dated  in  1601  and  1626,  l^^the  freemen  msaona 
and  hammermen  in  fivonr  of  the  St  Olura  of  Boeslyn,  in. 
^itne  of  which  the  held  of  thit  Cunlly  for  a  long  time 
acted  18  the  patron,  protector,  end  judge  of  the  early 
maioDio  lodges.  This  haa  eommme!  been  inaccurately  re- 
presented as  a  heritable  conveyance  of  a  grand  mastership. 
As  in  England,  there  are.  tiaoes  of  amateurs  or  nonKipenttive 
members  being  gradoally  admitted  to  full  privileges  even  in 
the  17th  century,  though  auch  persona  were  charged  higher 
entrance  fees.  This  was  called  the  theoric  or  georouttc  aa 
opposed  to  the  domatlo  or  operative  element  Boswell  of 
Anchinleck  was  a  member  ao  early  as  1600.  The  first 
^ean  of  the  18Ui  oentniy  were  mari^ed  by  morementa  of 
tuaboidiiiation  among  tiie  joameymen,  who  considered 
thenualra  enUttad  to  a  larger  ahara  ot  oontrcd  over  the 
common  pone.  The  original  theory  of  the  lodge  was  that 
only  masten^  and  not  fellowcrafts  or  apprentices,  were 
members.  In  1731  the  enthusiaiitic  DeaaguUeis  appeared 
in  Edmbnrgh ;  and  on  November  SO,  1736,  the  first  gen- 
eral aasembly  of  symbolical  masons  was  held,  and  a  grand 
lodge  for  Scotland  formed.  The  representative  of  Uie  St 
Clair  family  then  resigned  Ida  IiA«ditary  office  and  was 
elMted  first  grand  master.  St  Andrew's  day  was  eabetitoted 
for  the  day  of  St  .John  the  Biptiat  Provincial  grand 
mas  tors  were  soon  added,  and  there  was  a  general  adhesion 
of  Sootdi  todgee  to  the  new  orguiiaatioD.  The  anbiequent 
history  of  the  bfotheAood  Is  not  eventfot  la  Seottand 
they  have  been  more  remartable  for  conviviali^,  or  "  re- 
fre^ment,"  aa  it  is  technically  called,  than  for  comprehen- 
sive charity.  Their  gtovea,  aprons,  sashes,  and  'jewels  are 
well  known  in  featival  or  funeral  proeeesions.  ^wir  poli- 
tical relations  have  been  peaoefaL   Ixl  17S7  tiiie  Anodate 


Synod  exconunnnieated  all  persons  taking  the  Beset  o^, 
but  this  was  only  a  part  of  the  general  defiance  wfaic^ 
Camerooianism  givea  to  civil  duty.  In  1800,  when  iatw- 
course  with  aome  Irish  regiments  had  introduced  the  tem- 
plar degrees  to  some  of  the  Ayrshire  lodges,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  law  officen  of  the  crown  to  convict  certun 
templu!  It  Mqrhole  (tf  sedition  ind  the  adminietiation  of 
nnliwfal  oaths.  The  case  only  rasnlted  in  the  diadoeaie  tA 
ttia  extremely  abeucd  ceremoniea  connected  with  the  two 
degrees  of  this  royal  order,  viz.,  Heredom  of  Kflwinning  and 
Kosy  Cross.  One  of  them  consisted  in  drinking  porter  ovt 
of  a  homan  skuU.  Again,  when  political  feeling  ran  high 
at  the  begtnn&g  of  the  present  oentnry,  tlie  antbnity  of  the 
grand  lodge  was  seriously  shaken  by  the  revolt  of  the  asso* 
ciated  lodges  headed  by  Canongate  Kil  winning.  The  Court 
of  Session,  Lawson  v.  Gordon,  July  7,  1810,  F.  C,  refused 
ta  recognize  a  masonio  lodge  as  a  corporatiMi,  and  in  another 
cosi  they  rejected  the  Mgomait  that  lodgaa  certified  by  the 
grand  lodge. were  ilone  entitled  totke  fvoteeUon  of  this  as- 
cepting  danse  in  tke  Act  of  1799.  The  qnirrel  was 
speedily  arranged.  In  1811  a  supreme  ^rand  royal  irth 
chapter  of  Scotland  was  fonnded  at  Edinburgh,  bat  its 
degrees  were  deiynnced  and  have  never  been  reeognlnd 
by  the  grand  kdge.  Scotland  has  altf^ether  iOO  lodges.*  < 
France. — The  astronomer  Lalande,  in  his  artida  en  thii 
subject  in  the  JSneycUpSdu,  says  that  the  first  masonic  lodge 
in  France  was  fonnded  by  Lord  Derwentwater  at  Hone's 
Tavern,  Paris,  io  1726.  The  movement  waa  at  first  largely 
patronindli^tliaiioUli^.  LonleXV.ittemptadtoiivpeeH 
It  in  1737,  and  nest  year  Clemeat  XIL  asned  the  hoD 
In  Swwtoiti,  which  deooonees  the  Itbtri  wiwlDri  and  ill 
secret  societiea,  aa  the  eonsoil  of  Ttent  had  done  before 
(xxv.  c  20).  It  is  amndngto  tmoa  tbtongh  the  laterbnDa 
thp  inflated  phrase  of  papaT  bdlgnatlon,— iVovuIds  iaane4 
by  Benedict  XIT.  in  1761,  which,  oblivions  for  the  moment 
of  the  Spoiety  of  Jesus,  says, "  honesta  semper  pablica  ganA 
ent,-"  £eeUtia  a  Juu,  hf  Pins  TIL  in  1814,  whidi  rdaa 
especially  to  the  CirtKmari ;  Qw  Gramoroi  by  Leo  IXL  in 
1826,  which  moamsover  thecorrwtionof  tlwonivenitiea; 
andQtMtnfa  Cvn\fw'S\a^'UL^  1864,vhidiMy^1)difly 
but  emphatically,  Mfliiwiiif«r  cfmdnfHK*  wodiUltm.  Ib 
France  the  tone  <d  mastmiy  was  low.  Admisiiooe  were 
sold  at  a  fixed  price  without  inqniryas  to  duncter.  Ball 
invented  a  Freemason's  dance  for  six.  The  order  of  Z« 
Felicia  was  disorderly ;  and  the  Moptet  waa  invented  le 
evade  the  papal  prohibition.  The  Chevalier  Bamsay  in  Ua 
Relatvm  Apalogi^  tntroduoed  the  nonsensical  kauU  grxUtt, 
with  Hovieet,  profit^  and  par/aitt,  whidi  be  said  wen 
derived  from  ^e  kntj^ts  8t  John  of  Malta,  and  had  bean 
preserved  by  "  Mother  Kilwinning.*  All  this  waa  prdiah^ 
a  Jacobite  propaganda  The  ninie  high  degrees,  indoding 
Irish  ardiiteot  and  Scotch  apprentice^  tho^fa  dboonntafr 
anced  by  the  GrantU  Loge  Angtaiat  dt  Franet  in  1743^  be* 
came  very  popolar.  The  Forfait  Jfofon  ^tn  published  in 
1741,  and  next  year  the  Macoimme  Adoitiiramiqtu  DnoHU 
disdoaed  the  intricacies  of  tiie  "strict  observance."  There  is 
I  tradition  that  Prince  Charles  Edwitd  himself  fonnded  the 
Chapiin  Primordial  Je  Botecroix  at  Arma.  The  dsmunt 
ritual, 'which  wis  elaborated  under  Jesuit  inflnenc^  idded 
three  French  degrees,  which  were  fonnded  on  the  story  of 
the  temidara  having  taken  refuge  from  the  pwaecntioa  of 
Philip  IT.  in  the  island  of  MnlL  One  of  these  degteea  waa 
CkaaHtr  d*  TAigU  Mu.  In  1766,  under  the  aospiees  of 
a  new  Qrande  ligt  SaHmaU  of  Fnace,  aftenrMrda  called 
the  ffrontf  Ontn^  a  rsimsentative  ^ifaun  wis  at  last  ad^ 
optod  in  which  the  "  Sonvarain  Conseil  *  was  merged,  lad 
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•oned^ree  of  snbordinatioa  uno&g  the  Tarioos  lodges  wu 
ttbteiDed.  Thft  coafuioji  Kt  this  time  between  Dresden  and 
Scutch  litaftb,  betwesB  (ha  old  and  simple  forms  of  St  John 
aoclthr  wildest  coiupUettions  of  Bosicnician  superstition, 
vu  inoeued  bj  the  .appearance  of  Cagliostro  and  other 
mtsmitie  rmpostots.  CagUostro,  as  ever;  one  knows  from 
UarlTle'e  famons  essay,  was  the  Grar^  Copkla^  of  the 
Egyptian  system,  a  prodact  of  his  own  fertile  brain.  With 
the  view  of  weeding  tho  brotherhood  of  snch  rascals,  the 
Grand  Orient  in  1777  introduced  the  ifot  de  Smeitre,  or 
Uennial  pass-word.  The  rivalry  of  snch  romanUc  systems 
as  Martinis-i*  was  stilly  however,  keenly  fett;  and  in  1781 
U»  Orand  Orient  adopted  four  of  the  higher  degrees,  viz., 
Ha,  chtvalier  tPorieat,  teotnity  and  chevalier  rotserout. 
All  this  wtule  an  acUve  hostility  was  kept  up  between  the 
Orient  and  the  original  Orand  Lodge,  each  of  which  was  sup- 
potted  by  a  separate  Rosicrucian  organinttion  besides  its 
own  proper  lodges,  The  work  of  both  was  suspended  dur- 
ing the  RevolntioD,  but  in  1799  a  rational  union  was 
effected  by  Roettiera.  No  sooner,  however,  was  this  done, 
and  the  statutas,  origioally  based  on  the  English  constito- 
tiona^  thoroughly  revived,  than  French  masonry  again 
suffered  fronn  ■a  invaston  of  mysticism, — first,  in  the  form 
of  the  Scottish  Philosophic  Kte  (including  such  profundi- 
ties as  the  luvttnons  ring  and  the  white  and  blat^  eagle), 
•nd,  secondly^  in  the  American  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scotch 
Bite  of  33  degrees,  which  the  charlatan  De  Orasse-Tilly  ex- 
pounded with  great  success,  but  which  in  1804  was  amalga- 
mated with  the  Grand  Orient,  the  great  marshals  Mass^na 
and  Ketlermann  being  then  the  leading  members  of  the  two 
bodies.  The  anion  did  pot  Ust,  as  Napoleon  disliked  tbe 
eonstitntioB  of  the  iS^prlsw  Coimil,  wk\^  was  laigely  ia- 
Saeoeed  by  tbe  aristocraey.  His  Inother  Joaepb,  aa^sted 
by  Unrat  oad  Cambac^rte,  was  allowed  to  take  office  in  the 
older  organization.  As  order  of  templars  appeared  in 
180t,  and  was  followed  by  the  ataard  RiU  M'iiraim,  which 
contains  90  degrees  of  the  most  fantastic  kind.  Tbe  French 
deigy  in  their  dennnciaUons  of  Freemasonry  set  an  ex- 
■mple  of  bigotry,  which  the  masons  themselves  followed 
in  their  treatment  of  Clavel,  author  of  Hittoir*  FiOoresqite 
4»  la  ^rme^mafoaiaie,  <ms  of  the  fair  laUimal  books  on 
tbe  ral^eet  in  the  langnaga  Dnrins  the  noolionary 
>  OatholiQ  policy  of  the  grand  master  Hnrat  the  yonnger 
(1863-62),  the  liberties  of  the  Orient  were  greatly  interfered 
with  and  its  funds  almost  exhansted.  Slnoe  then  it  has 
aloiriy  recovered.  It  has  now  292  lodges ;  and  the  Suprima 
Coium,  which  has  become  more  democratic  in  constitntion, 
bte  BO.  The  Grand  Orient  has  lately  ceased  to  require 
belief  in  a  personal  Ood  as  a  test  (tf  mamberaliip. 

Space  dose  not  admit  of  a  detailed-  description  of  the 
adTaneea  of  Freemasouty  in  oUier  parts  of  Enrope  and  in 
America.  la  Oermany,  where  the  chief  lodge  at  Berlin  is 
known  as  tbe  grand  royal  mother  lodge,  2u  den  drei  Welt- 
Kugtln,  it  was  patronised  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  op- 
posed by  Maria  Theresa.  Itarelations-withthellluminatiof 
Weishanptare  of  extreme  historical  interest;  and  the  question 
of  the  higher  degrees  was  discnsBed  at  the  great  conference 
of  Wilhdbnsbad  in  1782.  The  cause  was  helped  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  Sttoh  neat  mm  h  T<— ing  fan  his  Snut  tind  Folk, 
G«^frilektfarFreimawr«ri  Heriar  hisift^wifea;  Fichte 
in  bis  Brieft  m  GomUmt  and  Xlnuauan$  <if  tkt  I9t&  Cen^ 
Hrj/ ;  and  Qoethst  who  wrote  Bsfwal  masonic  songs,  and 
wboee  WiUutm  Meitter  is  *  fovonrite  boob  among  ttw  cnit. 
Gennaiiy  baa  now  314  lodgea,  aome  of  then,  kowerar,  na- 


*  Am  QatKkff*  eoMdj  ef  (Ui  ume, 
Hvtia  wa*  camMctad  wtth  the  OmeiUtn  Sien/kitaiiU,  Amit 
MmUt  and  PKOanphtt  Tiuomum,  Ha  wm  a  dltdpls  of  Jmcab 
Bmimat  sad  Mtaved  muratf  to  be  dlvlaalr  Incpired.  Hi*  qrttam 
mwaliled  that  Invaattd  byUie  PkaMkn,  at  whkh  Cowt  de  Oebelto, 
Ifcs  niBliBiil  lililialiii.  »si  I  irwmlur 


der  the  Swedish  rite.  The  critical  history  6t  the  institutioo 
and  much  of  its  general  Uterattuv  haa  been  written  there. 
The  chief  historians  are  Schroder,  Kranse,  Fessler,  and 
Findel.  Kloss  has  pablished  a  bibliography  which  is  snp- 
plemented  by  .the  American  Barthelmess  and  by  Mnde). 
Marbach,  lUtterhaus,  and  Lowe  ere  the  poets  of  tlie  wder 
in  Qermany,  as  Morris  is  in  Amorictb  One  cf  the  most 
recent  German  publications  is  Sartena,  oder  der  Vcllkcm- 
mette  BanvuitUr,  Leipsic,  1874.  As  regards  America  it  is 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  great  autirmasonic  movement  of 
1826,  which  was  caiised  by  the  kidnapping  and  supposed 
marder  by  masons  of  a  man  called  Morgan  of  Batavia,  and 
which  coQtinned  for  some  time  to  influence  the  presidential 
elections.  ConvietionB  for  abdncUoD  wen  obtained.  Thwa 
have  for  mors  than  a  centoiy  been  negro  lodgea  in  ths 
United  States.  In  Brazil  in  1876  the  hostility  betweAi 
masonry  and  the  Catholic  Church  was  ahown  in  the  pro- 
daption  of  the  play  0*  ifa«m  «  ot  Jetmtatf  in  which'tha 
di^onesty  of  As  priest  is  otmtnuted  with  the  nanly  viitne 
of  the  mason. 

As  regards  the  fotore  of  Freemasonry,  it  is  impossible,  at 
least  for  ontijder^  to  say  much.  The  celelmtion  of  the 
iHrodurbood  of  man,  and  Iba  enltivatioB  of  oniTeraal  good* 
win  In  the  abstract,  aeem  rather  indefinite  objects  for  any 
socie^  in  this  unimaginative  age.  There  is,  on  the  odb 
hand,  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  mare  conviviali^ ; 
while,  if  schools,  or  asylums,  «r  other  chariries  are  supported, 
to  that  extent  of  course  the  society  becomes  local  and  even 
exclusive  in  its  character.  ,  In  tbe  meantime,  masonry  is  to 
blame  for  keeping  afloat  in  the  minds  of  its  members  many 
of  the  most  alMolotely  puerile  ideas.  A  more  acenrate 
knowledge  of  ita  own  ungnlar  and  not  nndi|pufied  bistoiT 
woold  tend  more  than  anything  else  to  give  woitb  ana 
elevation  to  its  aims.  No  one  now  believes  the  ati^id 
slander  that  freemasons  an  engaged  in  any  deflnite  con> 
spiracy  against  the  stat^  religion,  or  social  order.  Then 
is,  however,  aomething  in  their  fundamental'principles,  the 
fraternity  of  men  and  that  indifference  to  tbeolo^eal  belief 
and  also  in  their  recent  movements,  which  perhaps  justifies 
tbe  suspicion,  and  even  hatred,  with  which  they  an  re* 
garded  oy  the  TntramoDtana  Ptr^.  Uamniy  in  cac^ 
country  of  coarse  takei  its  eolonnng  from  the  state  of 
thought  and  feeling  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Bot  it 
cannot  be  disputed  that  the  Qerman,  Dutch,  Belgian,  and 
French  magazines  of  the  craft  occasionally  exhibit  a  lone 
which  is  not  f  avoumUe  to  Christianity  regarded  as  a  special 
rsvelition.  The  tendency  of  political  opinion  in  snch  an 
association  is  also  necessarily  democratic;  and  white  it 
would  be  absurd  to  make  tbo  brothertiood  answerablS  for 
the  oj^nions  of  Mazidiu  or  fta  oattagea  of  the  commune,  and 
while  the  majority  of  brethren  an  uyal  aabjects,  and  pr»> 
bably  also  orthodox  Christians  (m  the  tiieological  amae)^' 
tbe  instituUon  itself  undoubted  *'iQakea  Aw'libei^ui 
matters  both  civil  and  apiritoaL 

The  flnffolar  myth  that  modern  f^cemasmny  Is  derived  tiirongli 
SratUnd  from  the  hiitorical  order  of  the  Templara  liu  been  treated 
in  gretit  detail  uid'Gnally  destrojed  by  Vilcke  in  huifiitoryor  the 
Order,  3  volt.,  Halle,  18S0.  The  cUini  wu  retted  on(l)theCAarta 
traiumintUmis  or  tabala  aitna  Zanntnii,  alleged  to  have  been 
vrritten  in  182i  by  Lannenim.  the  enccessor  of  graod-nuster  Holay, 
who  enflered  in  the  peneeution;  (3)  an  old  parchment  capj  of 
Templar  •tatntea;  (SX  wveral  alle^  relica  of  the  martyred 
Teinplara— all  pnaerved  in  the  arcbiTee  of  the  MaaoDio  TempUn 
at  FaxiM.  Ah  abstnct  of  tha  rontrover^  vill  be  found  ia  tbe 
Appendix  to  Flndel'a  BitU»y,  which  alio  contains  the  form  of 
examination  of  a  Gennan  Steinmeti,  the  Consdtatloa*  of  the 
Haaona  of  Stnsborg  (1469),  inehiding  the  Statntea  of  Parliwn  and 
FollowB,  and  tha  Bagwatioas  of  AppnatiGaa;  the  ExAminatkm  of 
the  English  Masons ;  a  aerlea  of  the  old  EngUah  Cbaigia  or  Eihoi^ 
tationa;  the  General  R^nlattonaoflTZl;  and  the  apurioui  Cologne 
Charter.  The  appendix  of  Ur  Fort'a  work  contain*  tbe  lOgtemrHii 
Mcr  ia  Art*  et  JUUtn  A  farta,  of  the  18th  cantniy,  as  eollocted  by 
Akaae  Bofbaa,  invest  under  Lonia  II,  The  aasMdo  hgtod  of 
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Dit  iUfltoM  witr  Otkrtnim  U  tasfamA  to  nUte  to  tha  mutTrdom, 
i»  tht  tint  •(  IModrtba,  of  fimr  •toMOittan  vmi  OMidina, 
MboitatH,  BisMuMM,  iitd  SinnUdn^  to  mtum  mmotr  tha 
•umU  chww  AMfi  Ci»rMan  kt  Roma  .wm  MCrad.   In  U>s 

aecond  part  of  Mr  Fort!*  work  wQl  b«  foniut  «a  aocomolatiozL  of 
Intsnatlng  &cta  relating  to  ,th«  earlj  organuatioa  of  suwonio 
ioeiatiea,  ueir  oantnoolea,  oiTpta  and  lodgia,  or  plaoaa  of  naatliig, 
aadeoitnmM;  tha  pajmaat  of  iragaa  bv  waidan;  and  tha  vowtt  of 
wptriutondanoa  bjr  maater;  tha  ijniboUe  jnaaning  of  tha  hammer, 
tha  eohnnna,  tha  cotd,  the  ihoe;  and  the  ruiooa  uaea  of  mark*. 

Th»  word  ft«nnaaoa  haa  been  derired  fh>m  the  Nonnan  French 
/Hn  JfofOM,  toother  maaon,  and  abo  from  the  expreedon  frDeatona 
maaon.  Tha  origin  of  the  word  nuaon  ia  Itaeu  nnoartain.  The 
low  bittn  Maris  may  ba  the  Qarrnan  MtU ;  but  Dies  regaida  it  aa  a 
modUeatioa  of  viareio,  from  marau*,  a  bammar.  litm  anggeati 
that  the  lAtin  mitctria,  n  atima  wnlL  mar  eon  tain  a  radical  vtae, 
from  whieh  auKto  haa  baaDbmwi  Thiauiaudaredmerapnbable 
hf  tha  Italkn  muitu  or  matlgiu.  a  Mmm  Up  mill,  when  tha  root 
loM  of  naoa  oc  htauntr,  dm  »r  poitndli^  eora,  la  raftmd  to. 
nUr,.^  namo  of  n  maionlo  oSoor  atatloned  at  the  door  of  the 
bdg^  oMoadjr  ooma*  from  teAbur  d*  jfitm,  the  lapididaa  of 
atrml  mMUanl'ehartini  (W.  C 

FBEEPOBT,  a  .d^  of  niioois,  United  Stataa^  thtt 
a^td  ot  Ste^UDMD  eoniit^,  is  uttuted  on  tho  Pekntonica 
livar,  110  nflw  W.N.W.  of  Chicago.  It  ia  a  rapidly 
inenulog  town,  and  poauaaea  woollen  and  carpet  Biana- 
factoriet,  a  foundry,  a  tannery,  a.  beet-root  augar  factory, 
and  .Tariooa  kinds  of  agrienltntal  inatnunent  betories. 
The  principal  bnildings  an  tha.  tenitJionaa  and  tho 
Pra^terian  college,  whleh  was  inatitotad  in  187S.  Tha 
pop^ation  in  1850  was  1436,  and  in  1870,  7889. 

FREETOWN,  a  town  of  West  Africa,  capital  of  the 
British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  vtands  on  the  south  side  of 
tha  ieatnaiy  of  the  Sierra  Leone  river,  abont  S  miles  from 
the  cape  of  that  name  in  8*  39'  N.  lab  and  IS*  10'  W. 
]oo^  It  is  iiUiated  on  a  plain  which  ilopea  np  gradually 
frnn  tha  rirar,  and  ia  closad  in  behind  by  a  sncceenon  of 
voodedmonnbunfc  Tha  town  iadiTided  into  eeTaial  qnar- 
tais,  the  bast  *of  whiek  {a  inlubUad  by  Enropeane,  half- 
eiita^  and  InunigAnta,  who  are  eitlier  tradesmen  or  arti< 
fleecy  and  tha  remainder  solely  hf  tbe'bhick  popnlatioa, 
who  eongiagata  together  in  separate  tribeai  From  the  fact 
that  both  the  booses  in  the  best  qnarter  and  'also  the  negro 
bats  are  snrroonded  by  a  coart-ymrd  or  garden,  the  town 
corara  an  nnnanally  large  amo|int  of  space  for  the  namber 
of .  Ua  inhabitants.  The  deeompoaed  vegetable  matter 
vhidi  ia  carried  down  tba  rirer,  and  driTen  back  to  the 
town  by  the  tide,  tendoa  it  vary  unhealthy,  and  enanited 
for  Enropean  reaidents,  of  wh<an  there  are  only  a  small 
namber.  Freetown  is  the  ehief  «eat  of  the  Sierra  Lsone 
trade,  and  a  eon^ulerable  som  of  money  haa  lately  been 
expended  on  tha  oonstniction  of  a  new  wharf.  The  prin- 
^pal  boildingi  axe  the  goTemor's  residence  and  goremment 
«Boea,  the  barracks,  the  cathedral,  tha  miasionanr  instita* 
tiooi^  and  tha  grammar  acbooL  Atwnt  two  miua  above 
Fiaatown,  at  Fonrah  B^,  the  EngUih  Chnnb  MiwIonajT 
Bodaty  haa  ita  prindpal  Wcat^riean  OoDaga.  boOt  in 
184<^  tha  growd  having  been  purchased  in  1827,  and  tha 
woifc  eommaooad  in  a  temporary  bailding.  Li  1876  the 
college  waa  laorgaaisad  and  affiliated  to  Durham  tmiversity. 
The  popalation  is  about  18,000. 

FREETRAD&  Thiaezpreasion  haa  been  appropriatad. 
In  aaomewhat  technical  mapnar,  to  denote  an  nnimpeded  in- 
teroouiao  between  such  monofsc taring  and  wwnmarcial  oom- 
aiiniitieB  as^  bavins  tadproeal  intaiaati^  are  nider  a^arato 
govamnwnli^anduareapon  bavaamaratofinanelal^yBtMnB. 
Thna  thaterm  lanot^pUedtotha  ndUties  which  town  and 
sonntry,4abonnr  and  eaidtalist,  have  obtained  for  reeipiocal 
asfihanga^  thoogh  theaa  faoilitiea  have  been  aoqnired  only 
in  oomparatively  recent  timea.  It  la  not  need  to  describe 
tha  aonuutdal  iatMOonne  of  Aa  thiaa  kingdom^  though 
laataabta  oathatradabotwaaii  Seothadaad^dand  ao  tha 
aw  dda  and  Eoglaad  on  tha  otbat  wwanBttta^  long  after 
a  paUtlcal  wdon  brtwaan  dw  lima  U^Aom  kad  beaa 


effbcted^  very  gradgiogly  and  wyeantioosly.  .Again,*U«t 
roeak  tifree  trade  inlander  free  trade  in baiAin& we nae 
ua  term  in  a  different  aanse  from  thatinwhioh  it  Msbaea 
employed  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith.  Bnt  the  phi^ 
is  techntcally  naed  to  deaignate  Boah  a  commercial  into- 
coarse  between  any  particolar  coontrj,  iu  eoloaiaa.  and 
foreign  coontriea,  aa'  givea  tka  naxlBnm  of  fadHtlsa  tat 
reciprocal  exehai^  and  iu  tha  laaat  dwea  attenpta  ta 
make  a  fiscal  ^yltein  the  meana  for  BtlmnJaUng  and  asuit- 
iog  domestic-  industry  by  protective  eoactaenta. 

Free  trade  in  the  sense  given  to  it  above  is  advocated  o« 
two  principal  groands,  tiie  one  economical,  the  other  poIL 
ticat;  and  all  argoments  alleged  in  favour  of  it  can  ba 
bronght  under  one  or  other  of  theaa  topics.  It  ia  ra- 
aieted  similarly  for  economical  and  political  reason^— 
not,  indeed,  in  eontradiotton  to  llioae  which  ore  adduced  in 
ita  favour,  for  these  an  abaolntaly  irrefragable,  bat  on  At 
grounds  that  the  indnsteies  of  a  country  ought  not  to  be 
defined  1^  merely  economical  reasons,  and  tiitt  then  an 
political  interests  which  will  not  indeed  annul,  bat  must 
materially  modify  the  nniv6raal  and  undeviating  ^i^ieatioa 
of  the  free-tmde  principle.  It  will  be  the  object  of  tha 
present  article  to  give  a  brief  accoant  of  the  cootrovetsy 
between  the  advocatea  commercial*  freedom  and  thoae  (rf 
commercial  reatraint^  and  to  show  how  aventk,  dae  to  opin- 
iona  which  hava  long  become  obaolete,  have  atrengtbened 
tha  poHtim  al  those  who  urge  that  the  rcstrunt  of  trade  ii 
and  ahonld  be  part  of  tha  function  of  Qoiwament  It  ia  per^ 
hapa  necessary,  however,  to  meet  on  objection  at  once  whidi 
might  ba  taken,  if  it  were  not  anticipated.  Every  civilixed 
Ooreniment  rig^tiy  and  properly  nndartakea  the  aupervirion 
of  contracts,— proUbiting  some  altogether,  regulating  othan 
with  less  or  greater  atrictnesi^  and  aBsnmlng  tba  r^t  to 
give  an  equitable  interpretation  to  aU;  Oa  i^ientlcn  of  tha 
prioeiplea  of  equity  to  oontraets  bnng  tha  ^oat  important 
improvement  which  modem  eivilliaUon  baa  induced  cai 
jnnipnidanca.  Thus  the  law  of  dvilitad  nationa  forbids 
any  contract  which  would  reduce  one  of  Aa  contracting 
parties  to  permanent  slavwy,  Aoagb  it  compels  Aa  fulfil- 
ment  of  bargains  which  involve  the  temporaiy  aarvitnda  of 
one  of  the  parties.  Again,  It  nullifiea  immoral  bargaina, 
Aongb  it  does  not  profess  to  follow  the  consaqneneaa  which 
a  bargdn  that  itprima/aeu  innocent  may  have.  Again, 
it  aubjects  some  calliDgs  to  a  poliln,  eiAer  by  azaeting,  ia 
the  case  of  certain  prohsuona,  evidence  of  Ae  individoah 
capacity,  or  by  guarding  continuously  gainst  any  abuaa 
which  may  arise  from  Ae  exertdse  of  a  calling  spociaUy  open 
to  abuse,  aa  in  Ae  caae  of  honsea  for  public  entortainmest, 
and  the  issue  of  paper  money  by  banks.  Forthermore,  it 
subjects  even  simple  contracts  to  revision, — as,  for  ezampk^ 
cases  in  which  exorbitant  ehorgca  are  made  for  loaoi.  Ia 
these  instances,  and  in  oAera  like  Aem,  a  OovemmaDt  ia 
only  carrying  out  ita  primary  doty  in  proteetbg  its  ftvfia 
from  force  </r  fraud,  by  controlling  Ae  free  action  of  thosa 
who  may  inflict  a  serious  injury  on  othm  To  define  tha 
axtoitt  indeed,  to  which  such  interference  ia  nscsssary  or 
dadra£le,  is  one  of  the  hardest  questions  in  what  may  bo 
eallcd  the  casuistry  of  politics.  A  country  may  be  so  over- 
governed  by  a  watchlul  administration  aa  to  lon^  to  a 
greater  or  len  extent,  Ae  s^t  of  eotarpdaa  or  initiatiaB, 
and  Aen^  to  ba  weakened  ia  Ae  l^itimato  rivalry  «l 
natima.  But,  on  tha  other  hand,  it  may  ba  stOl  mon 
aeriously  weakened  by  tha  dastmetioa-of  endtt  or  confr 
denoe, — a  result  whidi  is  veiy  Ukily  to  eoaua  vhaa  fntnd  la 
anccessfnl  and  unpnniahed. 

Similariy  a  Qovemment  may  control  ce  prohibit  intar- 
ooutsa  between  oationa.  If  Individnals  have  ri|^ta  at  oS, 
one  of  tha  most  obvioaa  and  important  o(  Aen  ri^ta  h 
that  afohooaing  a  market  lor  AairlabanK  BntaGovani' 
nunt  would  ba  admitladtr  jutlSad  in  pnUliUi«  A»  «A 
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{^ration  of  such  artuani  u  are  employed  in  the  manafactnre 
of  mnnitiona  of  war  to  a  country  with  which  itself  was  at 
war.  It  doea  more  when  it  doea  not  allow  iti  harbours  to 
be  a  refuge  a  market  for  belligerent*'  ihipa,  and  preTents 
prirato  Individaals  from  lupplying  manttiona  of  war -to 
combfttanta.  A  fortiori,  it  woald  not  allow  its  sabjecta  to 
aell  such  goods  to  its  enemies  as  might  enable  thcMe  enemies 
to  protract  their  defence.  It  is  a  qneetion  whether  it  is  not 
entitled  to  prohibit,  or  at  least  reetrain,  the  exportation  of 
that  orer  which  it  is  able  to  exercise  a  monopoly,  though  it 
u  very  seldom,  if  indeed  it  iserer  thecase,  that  any  conn  try 
is  In  BO  adrantageona  a  positioa  And,  lastly,  it  is  allowed 
th  »t  a  OoTemmeat  outy  make  tha  eommannal  iatereonrae  of 
[t4  sabjecta  a  matter  of  bargain  with  the  OoTeniment  of 
othor  countries,  though  such  expediently  from  an  Monomtcd 
point  of  Tiew,  have  been  subjected  to  Tory  advetee  criticism. 
Free  trade,  then,  n^nst  be  innocnoas  and  not  hostile  to  the 
general  public  good. 

Between  nations,  free  trade  represents  the  well-l^own 
principle  of  the  Division  of  Employmenta.  The  adrttn- 
Liges  which  result  from  the  natural  or  spontaneous  division 
of  employments,  and  the  Ions  which  enanss  from  «  forced 
division  of  employments,  are  the  eommoupUoes  of  eoono- 
mista.  Dut  the  fact  that  exactly  the  same  principle  rules 
the  distribution  of  production  over  anch  parts  of  the  world 
as  are  occupied  by  industrial  agents  is  not  so  frequently 
insisted  on.  That  there  are  several  commodities  which  a 
conntry  cannot  produce  at  all,  or  can  only  produce  under 
dreamstances  so  disadvantageous  as  to  involve  dupropor- 
tionate  expense  or  loss,  is  admitted  by  every  Oovemment, 
liowerar  anxiona  it  may  be  to  develop  native  industry  by 
imteotiva  regalstions.  No  European  Govemmeut,  how- 
mr  imperfectly  civilized,  would  attempt  to  direct  iU  home 
indastries  into  the  production  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate, 
ur  to  domesticate  elephants  fer  the  salte  of  their  ivory,  or 
to  breed  ostriches  for  the  sake  of  their  plumes,  or  to  main- 
tun  a  Mce  of  wild  hogs  in  order  to  obtain  a  due  supply  of 
bristles  fr  im  native  sources.  But  there  are  in  most  coun- 
trioi  ann  Ai-ei  of  industries  the  continuity  of  which  Oovsm- 
menta  havp  attempted,  and  still  attempt,  to  promote,  by 
hindenug  the  free  entrance  of  foreign-made  articlea  of  the 
samo  kind.  1%  will  bo  found  that,  historically,  ^ia  ptMtice 
has  hod  its  origin  in  what  is  now  nndentood  to  be  a  delu- 
sion as  to  the  true  functions  of  the  currency, 

The  restraint  of  production  and  trade  was  a  policy  which 
Mcient  dviliziticHi  never  adopted.  Tbt  great  statenman  of 
Atiieni  eongntulatas  his  andienca  on  tke  UxA  that,  thanks 
to  tha  extended  commerce  of  thetr  country,  they  an  as 
lairiliar  with  the  use  of  foreign  products  as  they  are  with 
tboee  of  domestic  industry,  and  use  them  even  as  freely  as 
the  conntry  of  their  origin  does.  The  public  opinion  of 
Greece  was  profoundly  shocked  when,  as  a  measure  of  poli- 
tical animosity,  Athena  excluded  a  Qceek  city,  Megara,  from 
its  market  The  oldest  public  document  preserved  in  the 
Roman  archives  was  a  commercial  treaty  with  Carthage 
(Polybitu,  xii.  33^  >a  which  Roman  merohanta  are  indeed 
restrained  from  tnSo  in  certain  districts,  more,  we  may  1m 
certain,  from  fear  of  the  Carthaginian  occupation  of  Italy 
than  for  other  reasons,  for  the  treaty  expressly  exempts 
traffic  from  tolls,  and  prescribes  that  Carthage  shall  build 
no  factories  in  Latlum.  Nor  is  there  any  record  of  restraint 
put  upon  the  distribution  of.  the  precious  metals,  except  in 
ma  oration  bt  Cicero,  where  the  orator,  defending  his  client 
from  a  charge  of  extorting  money  from  the  Asiatic  Jews, 
commenta  on  the  public  policy  of  hindering  (his  people  from 
datarbrng  the  money  ourket  by  sending  great  remitUnces 
of  specie  to  Jerusilem. 

Perhaps  the  etplanatlon  of  the  fact  that  the  civilixation 
of  antiquit/  did  not  interfere  with  the  procesa  of  inter- 
Mbonal  exchuga  is  to  be  found  in  iMt  preTalmeo  of 


slavery.  Setting  aside  tor  a  moment  tho  historical  origin 
of  modem  protection,  the  inflaence  and  apparent  truth 
of  the  mer^tile  aystem  .of  which  we  shall  speak  im* 
mediately,  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  ancient 
and  modern  civilization, — that  in  the  former  slavery  was 
deemed  natural,  in'  the  latter  it  has  been  seen  to  be  mis- 
chievous and  felt  toi  be  detestable.  In  modem  aocietlea, 
therefore,  the  free  labourer  is  a  factor  in  tlie  interpretation 
of  economical  forces;  in  ancient  ones,  he  coanted  for  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing  To  have  prohibited  free  trade  in  the 
products  of  foreign  labour  at  Athena  would  have  been  to 
give  advantage  to  one  class  of  slavo-holders  in  opposition  or 
in  contrast  to  another  claaa  of  alave-holdac^  and  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  To  prohibit  free  trade  between  England  and 
France,  or  England  and  the  United  States,  is,  in  appearance 
at  least,  to  ossist  the  home  labour  of  the  country  whicli 
adopts  protection  against  the  rivalry  of  free  labour  in  an- 
other country  which  might  undersell  its  rivals,  Proteclioa 
in  ancient  times  would  have  been  seen  to  be  naked  selfisb- 
uess ;  in  modern  times,  it  may  seem  to  be  a  genuine  and  dis- 
interested patriotism.  And  it  may  be  obaerved  that,  for 
this  and  for  other  reanni,  most  dave-hiJding  countriea  baf* 
been  indiffwent  to  prStoetive  ngalatioos^  or  even  unfriendly 
to  them.  This  fact  is  sufGciently  illostrated  by  the  eonbask 
of  opinion  in  the  northern  and  southern  States  <A  tbt 
American  Union  before  the  vrar  of  stcessioo. 

The  control  of  prodaotion  and  trade  in  modem  Eniopa 
is  historically  due  to  tho  development  of  what  Adam  Smith 
called  tha  mercantile  system^  >'.«.,  the  effort  of  Govemmeut 
to  secure 'as  far  as  poaaiblo  the  largest  poasible  amount  of 
specie  wil^  tho  oonntf]r  whose  affiun  it  administered 
It  is  easy  to  discover  the  origin  of  this  poKij  To  a  Govern- 
ment which  spends,  but  does  not  prodace,  the  possesuan  of 
treasure  is  of  the  greatest  utility  and  service.  To  an  indt 
vidnal  who  produces  and  trades,  still  mora  to  one  who 
trades  only,  treasure  is,  as  a  rule,  the  least  valuable  inatru* 
nient  of  traffic,  as  it  ia  an  article  from  which,  as  it  is  affected 
by  the  least  possible  variation  In  value,  the  least  amonnt  o( 
profit  can  be  anticipated  by  those  who  deal  in  it  as  an 
artida  of  trade.  A  trader  loathe  Middle  Ages  would  have 
leadUy  accqptod  the  doctrine  that  money  was  wealth  aa  far 
as  regarded  every  one  but  himself;  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  money  as  soon  as  he  conld^ 
in  exchange  for  goods,  on  which  he  might  secure  his  profito. 
The  doctrine  that  the  machinery  of  international  tmde  sup- 
plied the  process  by  which  the  precious  metals  were  dis- 
tributed, ud  that  therefoffl^  if  trade  wer(  to  exist,  the 
attempts  of  Government  to  retAndn  the  exportation  of  money 
were  mischievous  or  nugatory,  was  argued  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  1 4  th  century  by  Sannto  Uie  VeneUon,  and  by 
Oresme  the  bishop  of  LIsienx,  in  language  as  precise  as  any 
used  by  Tnrgot  or  Adam  Smith.  The  reasonings,  however, 
by  which  protective  theories  were  upheld,  the  mean  and 
malignant  arguments  of  reatreint,  as  Adam  Smith  calls 
them,  were  always  strengthened  in  England  up  to  thir^ 
yeaia  ago,  by  euggeeting  the  hideous  conseqaencea  whidi 
wonld  come  on  the  nation  from  a  drain  of  gold,  Fntactim 
had  its  origin  in  Aa  reputed  dn^  of  Government  towards' 
the  currency.  Dace  established,  it  created  artifidal  lnt«- 
reets  whose  existence  was  a  loss  to  the  whole  CMumnnitf, 
but  whose  maintenance  seemed  to  be  the  satisfaction  of  a 
contract  entered  into  between  the  Qoverament  and  the  tn> 
dnstry  which  the  Ooreniment  had  called  into  being  or  bsd 
sUmnlatod, 

It  will  be  clear  (bat  if  any  partimilar  industry  is  of  nuA 
a  character  aa  to  be  Teiy  conveniently  carried  out  ^  the 

inhabitants  of  a  partic^ar  community  or  district,.!!  the 
producer  fears  no  rival  in  the  home  market,  and  still  more 
U  lie  dreads  no  compeUtim  in  a  forugn  market,  any  pn^ 
tection  aoeoided  to  biiindnatiy  most  be  wholly  snpfrflnow 
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Ha  miglit  even  contemplate  an  export  duty  with  equanimity, 
though  of  conru  an  export  duty  would  be  destructive  of  bis 
foreign  maxket  if  he  had  real  rivali,  and  be  would  generally 
find  that  auch  a  duty  would  not  on^  limit  the  conaumptiou' 
of'bia  produce,  bat  would  call  a  rinliy  into  eiiatence.  It 
ia  eqaally  cleftt  that  it  a  protective  duty  were  imposed  oit 
the  impwtation  of  foraiga  commoditiea  into  a  country  which 
boi  already  a  marked  anpcriority  over  other  countries  in 
these  commodities,  the  regulation  would  have  no  effect 
in  increasiug  either  the  profit)  of  the  producer  or  the  cost 
of  the  article  to  the  consnmer, — that,  in  short,  the  eiiactmenC 
would  be  absolutely  nugatory.  It  will  be  also  plain  tliat, 
in  every  country,  there  are  certain  commoditiea  which  are 
effectually  shielded  from  forei^  t tvalty  by  the  cost  of 
carriage,  and  that  aaeh  commodities  possess  the  suiKtriority 
which  other  products  ei^oy  from  the  peculiar  facilities 
which  a  particular  country  has  In  manufacturing  them.  A 
proteetire  system  then  is  inevitably  concerned  with  such 
products  as  are  liable  to  foreign  rivalry,  and  a  foreign 
rinilry  can  ouly  be  defeated  at  the  cost  of  tlie  cotinunier. 
But  08  the  protedtira  regulation  can  affect  prices  in  that 
country  only  whidi  imposes  the  regnhtiou,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  oiJy  person  who  can  be  made  to  bear  the  in- 
creased cost  whidi  tha  protective  restraint  impoiev  will  be 
the  home  consumer.  If  the  produce  could  find  a  market  at 
home^  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  assistance;  if  it  cannot 
subsist  at  home  without  a  machinery  which  guamnteen  the 
profit  of  the  producer,  the  domestic  consumer  is  the  only 
person  who  can  be  made  to  contribute  fund  from  which 
the  profit  ia  made. 

The  positions  stated  above  receive  a  ugnificant  but  com 
pleta  illnstratioa  from  the  economical  history  of  England. 
A  century  ago  the  English  landowners  were  free  traders, 
the  Euf^iah  merchanto  protectionists.  Adam  Smith  rested 
all  his  hopes  of  a  better  system  on  the  former  class,  bnt 
despaired  of  any  co-operation  from  tbe  latter.  Twenty 
years  after  the  Wealth  of  Jfatioai  was  published,  the  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  classes,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
fret  traders ;  the  landowners,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
protectionists.  The  explanation  of  the  change  in  sentiment 
is  to  be  found  in  the  change  of  interests.  Up  to  the  middle 
ol  the  18tli  century  England  exported  conudwabte  quan- 
titna  ot  agricultural  prodoie, — sometimes  naturally,  at 
other  times  under  the  wholly  indefensible  atimulns  of  a 
bounty  on  exportation.  Kow  it  needn  very  little  intelli- 
gence to  discover  that  the  profits  of  an  exporter,  or  at  any 
rate  tho  extension  of  his  trade,  depend  largely  on  the 
variety  of  imports  which  he  can  obtain  in  exchange  for  hin 
goods.  A  country  which  puts  no  hindrance  on  imparts 
always  deals  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  the  advantage 
deioMses  with  rtntraiat  If  a  country  refused  to  admit  any 
import  bat  one,  money,  it  would  sell  its  exports  in  .Uie 
wotst  possible  market,  and  for  the  least  possible  value,  re- 
cdving  in  return  an  article  which  the  machinery  of  its  trade 
takes  the  most  affectnal  possible  means  to  depreciate. 
Hence  tho  landowners  of  the  18th  century,  like  the  agricul- 
tnrists  of  the  western  and  sonthem  States  of  America  now, 
vera  freetraders,  because  free  trade  was  their  best  hope  of 
profit .  The  nanafactnreis,  on  the  other  hand,  were  pro- 
nnndly  afnid  of  foreigB  rivaUyj  even  tbe  rivalry  of  the 
&i^  eolMuei^  even  the  rivalry  of  Ireland.  '  Ferlmps  the 
most  grotesque  illustration  of  this  iear  was  the  law  which 
directed  under  strict  penalties  that  the  dead  should  be 
buried  in  wooUan,  in  omer  to  encourage  the  woollen  manu- 
faetutea^ 

The  ehang*  of  sentiment  was  dne  to  the  great  mechanical 
industriea  of  the  18th  centnry.  The  discoveries  of  Ark 
wrighl^  of  Watt,  of  HBrgreaves,'of  Crompton,  gave  England 
a  practical  monopoly  of  textile  fabrics,  and  subaeqaenUy  of 
other  orodnets  vmnj  u  important.   Ko  doubt  the  Beriin 


and  Uilaii  decrees  interfered  with  the  Continental  trade  of 
England,  though  it  is  well  known  that  Napoleon's  soldiers 
were  clothed,  in  spite  of  these  decrees,  in  the  produce  of 
north-eastern  and  west  country  looms.  But  in  other  parts 
of  the  world'  England  bad  no  rivals,  while  her  supremacy 
on  bea,  after  the  great  victory  of  Trafalgar,  guaranteed  her 
traftic.  Hence,  when  tlie  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
es[)eciaUy  the  latter,  discovered  that  protection  had  ceased  to 
bo  an  advantage  to  thein,  and  discovored  also,  for  the  reasons 
given  above,  that  tho  restraint  of  imports  was  a  disadvan- 
tagc  to  production  and  exportation,  the  principles  of  fieo 
trade  made  rapid  progress  in  the  manufactaring  districts 
of  England,  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  revciai 
opinion  Influenced  the  minds  of  the  bindowners.  Owina 
[lartly  to  tha  succession  of  late  harvests,  partly  to  the  lapia 
growth  of  population  consequent  ui*on  manafactnring  enter- 
prise, partly  to  the  lestrictimi  of  C'outiuental  supply,  the 
result  of  war,  of  the  great  drain,  which  war  made  oa  the 
agricultural  population  of  EuroiK,  and  of  hindrances  put  on 
the  import  of  food, — rents  and  farmers'  profits  rose  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  the  Coin  I^w  of  1815  was  enacted 
in  order  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  permanence  of  such  rents 
and  piofita  The  partisans  of  free  trade  and  protection 
were  only  by  accident  allied  to  the  great  hiatorinl  parties 
of  English  public  life.  The  struggle  for  free  trade  was 
reolly  one  between  town  and  country,  as  bereafbir  efforb 
in  tlie  same  direction  will  get  th«r  advocates  from  ths  same 
classes. 

It  may  bo  believed  that,  in  England  at  least,  thequestion 
of  protection  to  maDufacturcs  is  finally  settled,  though  there 
are  not  wanting  persons  v.'ho  advocate  reciprocity,  co-ordin- 
ate taxation  on  foreign  products,  retaliatory  duties  on  re- 
puted bounties,  and  the  like.  But  the  traditions  of 'legis- 
lation are  too  firmly  fixed,  and  the  benefita  of  free  trade  ex- 
p«^enced  during  tho  post  thirty  years  are  so  generally 
admitted,  that  the  advocacy  of  tUo  exploded  theory  of  pro- 
tection is  looked  on  as  a  harmless  whim  which  has  no  chance 
of  popularity.  It  is  not  perhaps  equally  clear  that  the 
English  people  arc  quite  safe  against  the  revival  of  protec- 
tion tu  agiicolturo  under  tlio  pretence  of  sanitary  restrajii^ 
for  that  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  protection  to 
manufacture,  the  limitation  of  voluntary  coosnnpUon,  is 
not  so  markedly  devclojied  from  the  jirotectioa  whidt 
may  be  accorded  to  articles  of  necessary  consnniption. 

^Vhcn  trade  is  restrained  in  those  articles  of  foreign 
origin  which  may  bo  produced,  though  under  less  advan- 
tageoua  circumstances,  at  home,  and  the'  product  is  on 
article  in  which  tbe  use  may,  to  a  limited  extent  only,  be 
economised,  the  following  results  ensue: — Prices  rise,  and 
profits  riae, — of  course,  at  the  expense  of  tha  consumer; 
wages,  liowevcr,  do  not  rise,  fur  in  so  far  an  wages  ore 
determined  by  the  competition  of  employers  for  saivieai^  the 
leiidmcy  is  towards  a  reduction  of  wages,  seeing  that  the 
use  of  the  product  is  not  increased  but  rather  8tint«l.  Now, 
the  extra  profits  which  protection  accords  might  be  secured 
to  those  who  are  alreody  employed  in  the  particolar  indus- 
try thus  favoured  only  if  the  producers  have  a  natural 
monopoly  in  the  produce  of  their  calling,  as  was  practically 
the  case  with  tiie  English  laadownen  during  the  existence 
of  the  com  laws,  or  if  the  law  restraina  other  persons  tttm 
competing  against  them,  as  was  the  cose  in  Endand  with 
Eastern  produce  during  the  continuance  of  the  East  India 
Company's  chartered  trode.  If  such  an  advontage  be  not 
accoraed,  capital  makes  its  way  to  the  favoured,  industry*; 
or,  to  be  more  accurate,  an  increasing  number  of  employers 
compete  for  tho  exceptional  profit.  Such  an  operation  may 
in  some  degree  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  though  here  again, 
unless  the  labour  bo  protected  by  some  arrangement,  such 
a»  apprenticeship,  or  by  the  machinery  of  a  strict  ti«d* 
union,  tho  saoie  cam  which  attracted  the  energies  ot  tho 
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«mplo]rar  will  rapidly,  even  more  rapidly,  supply  wliat  may 
))e  needed  in  the  way  of  labour.  Qenerally,  indeed,  the 
check  to  BBcli  a  decline  la  wages  ia  supplied  by  trades 
VBiinu,  which  are,  aa  the  indttstrial  experience  of  the  United 
^tatea  has  proved,  the  inerit^Io  ootcome  of  a  protective 
aysteni  in  «  conntry  where  eombinatimui  of  labour  are  not 
prohibited  bf  lair.  -In  England  up  to  1824  thi^  were  pro- 
hibited. 

In  conne  of  time  then,  and  generally  at  an  early  period, 
the  advantage  which  the  protective  system  accorded  to  a 
-ape<ual  indnstry  ceases,  by  being  distribcted  among  a  larger 
number  of  producers.  To  this  rule  there  is  but  one  ex- 
fception,  protection  accorded  to  the  produce  of  land.  Here, 
if  the  commodity  produced  be  one  whi^  cannot  be  dia- 
"penaed  with,  and  for  which  no  anbititota  ia  fonndf  the  fact 
Ihat  the  supply  procurable  foils  short  of  the  demand  may 
:£reatly  increase  the  value  of  the  article,  and  through  the 
banner's  profits  raise  rents.  But  the  advantage  is  soon 
ionnd'  to  be  only  partial  In  civilized  and  tviOj  settled 
«onntries,  agriculture,  is  a  complex  pro^MS,  in  which  saecess 
-depends  npon  a  joat  balance  being  struck  between  tillage 
]>roper  and  stock-keeping.  An  excessive  price  ot  com,  or 
TEther  of  wheat,  due  to  the  machinery  of  n  protective  system, 
npMt  from  the  extraordinary  flnctaations  in  price  which  it 
indueea  on  the  price  of  wheat,  discourages  the  use  of  meat, 
-and  even  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  grain ;  for  it  ia  a  law  in 
vrieea  that  any  notable  exaltation  in  the  value  ot  one  of  the 
Items  which  contribute  to  a  joint  product  invariably  de- 
preaaes  the  value  of  the  other  items ;  jnat  as  it.  is  an  equally 
invariable  law  in  prices  that  when  there  is  a  notable 
■scarcity  of  any  commodity  the  greatest  rise  in  price  always 
-takes  place  in  that  form  or  quality  of  the  article  which  was 
«haapeet  before.  Hence  there  is  always  a  natnral  remedy, 
-though  it  ia  by  no  means  a  compensating  one  to  the  con- 
aamWf  for  any  artificialexaltationinthe  value  of  agricaltaral 
produce.  The  principles  referred  to  may  be  proved  by  the 
Analysis  of  facts.  Suica  Uie  repeal  of  the  English  corn  lawa 
the  price  of  egrtealtoral  bud  has  ateadHjr  risen ;  for  thengH 
-the  sToiage  price  of  wheat  has  fallen,  that  of  oUier  kinds  of 
'grain,  as  is  found  by  the  tithe  averages,  baa  risen,  while 
jneat  and  dury  prodnce  Iiave  much  more  than  doubled  in 
Ysloe  sinee  the  period  referred  to. 

Tt  ia  diiefly,  however,  in  relation  to  manufactures  that 
-fhe  operation  of  protective  regalations  is  significant  or  im- 
portant, for  most  countries  have  abandoned  all  or  nearly  all 
■Hiatirirt  on  the  importatiea  ot  food.  Tba  cmpl^r  gets 
BO  adnotage  from  the  relation,  nor  die  labourer,  and 
itho  wmramer  anffien  p  loaa.  But  HA  removal  of  proteo- 
-tfoD  would,  in  most  caaes,  however  great  a  benefit  to 
the  eonsumer,  inflict  considerate  loaa  on  employers  and 
labourers,  since  they  would  be  subjected  to  a  competition 
in  which  it  ia  probable  they  would  be  worsted ;  for  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  mauufacturer  cannot,  or  believes 
Jta  cannot,  aabsiBt  without  protection,  since  he  would  re- 
-podiste  it  if  he  saw  that  it  was  loperfluous.  Hence  it  is 
•xoeedingly  difBcnlt  and  inridious  to  alter  a  system  to  which 
Mpital  and  hbour  have.aeoommodsted  themselves ;  and  it 
WMj  he  stated  generally  that  all  the  ai^punenta  by  which 
iia.  Misting  protection  is  defendM,  however  plauuble  and 
eonTonient  tiiey  may  be,  are  mere  sophistry,  thoagh  very 
oftoa  nnoonecions  sophistry;  while  the  prospect  that  tlio 
|iidden  snspenaion  of  protection  to  manufactures  would 
oeiioQsIy  disturb  the  relations  of  employers  and  labourers, 
ahd  would  very  probably  lead  to  a  great  destruction  of 
property,  poioto  to  a  real  difficulty,  wUch  the  advocates  of 
free  trade  will  alwaya  find  cmfronting  them.  In  practical 
politics,  in  ao  f at  aa  they  are  connected  with -economical 
jsnbjects,  the  difficulty  ia  enormous,  toe  the  Ssf ence  of  im- 
paiUlod  inteiesU  is  alwaya  more  mtchfid  and  energetic 
ihma  ■ttaek  on  them,  and  ean  alwaya  ooant  <m  ■  coKipera- 


tion  and  concentration  which  ia  for  less  fully  developed  in 
those  who  criticize  or  challenge  the  privilege.  There  is  a 
well-known  passage  in  Mr  Mill's  political  ectmomy  in 
which  this  author  conMivas  it  expedint  that  protection 
should  be  pvai  to  certain  indoatries  in  new  countries  pro- 
vided that  the  country  had  good  natural  resources  for  the 
successful  prosecution- of  such  an  indnstty,  and  the  protec- 
tion accorded  be  only  temporary.  But  apart  fium  the  fact 
that  new  countries  never  prasesa  a  supetflui^  t4  ea|dtal  and 
labour,  and  therefore  are  least  of  all  well  adviaed  u  direct- 
ing these  elements  of  wealth  into  channels  where  tiiey 
would  be  less  advantageously  employed  then  they  would  be 
in  others  ]  apart  from  the  considerations  that  all  countries 
have  a  natural  protection  in  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  in  the 
comporatin  eaae  with  which  dugr  ceu  iutet|vet  demand; 
and  apart  from  the  fact  that  good  natural  advaDtagas  for 
any  particular  industry  are  anie  to  suggest  that  industryat 
the  very  earliest  time  at  whUA  it  will  be  expedient  to  un- 
dertake it, — the  circumstaneea  which  invariably  affect  n 
protected  industry  render  it  impossible  that  Mr  Mill's  role 
of  a  temporary  protection  should  be  applicable.  Who  ia 
to  determine  at  what  time  the  protection  should  be  removed  I 
Not  the  consumer,  as  represented  iu  the  legislatun^  for  he 
would  naturally  object  to  the  protection  from  the  begioning, 
since  the  regulation  inflicted  a  loea  on  him,  at  the  very  in- 
atant  that  it  came  into  t^wration..  Not  the  manufaetnrer, 
for  ontil  the  time  comes  in  which  he  dreads  no  rival^,  .be 
believes  that  the'  regolation  ia  the  gnarantee  of  his  ordmary 
profit^  and  that  its  removal  will  e^^e  him  to  certain  losa. 
The  probability  that  he  may  come  ta  such  a  state  aa  to 
render  the  protection  manifestly  snpeifluona  depend  s  on  his 
making  some  great,  sudden,  and  lasting  stride  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  industry  which  he  exercises.  But  protec- 
tion diacoorages  all  kinds  of  improvement,  and  indeed  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  phenomenon  ot  andden,  vast, 
and  permanent  progress  has  ever  been  witneased  in 
eeonomical  history  ezeept  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
1 8th  century  in  England.  Kot  the  labourer  who  ia  engaged 
in  producing  the  favoured  product,  for  the  wages  of  labour 
are  adveraely  affected,  in  the  fall  of  prices,  at  an  earlier 
stage  than  any  other  object  into  which  gross  value  is  distri- 
buted, and  are  advantageously  affected,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  a  later  period  than  that  in  which  any  other  interest,  other 
than  that  of  manual  labour,  is  benefited.  Loaned  or  floating 
capital  is  most  easily  extricated  from  a  declining  (rade,  and 
most  eaaOy  attracted  to  a  growing  trade;  fixed  capita^  and 
such  copital  at  ^ves  efficient  to  fixed  capital,  is  attracted 
less  easily,  and  by  parity  of  reasouQjb  is  lesa  easily 
accumulated  or  appropriated  ;  while  the  aupply  of  labour 
is  decreased  with  the  greatest  loss  to  the  Labourer,  nod 
increased  with  the  emallest'gain. 

It  may  be  concluded  then  that,  while  Mr  Mill  has  given 
a  doubtful  defence  for  the  adoption  of  a  temporary  protec- 
tion, his  limits  to  the  protection  lo  accorded  will  be  found 
to  be  practically  nugatory,  and  that  in  fact  the  adoption  of 
the  system  will  confer  the  minimum  of  good,  while  the 
abolition  or  ahandonment  of  it  wUl  inflict  the  maximum 
of  injury.  This  result  then, — the  creation  of  taetitioos  ift- 
dostries,  which  cannot  be  assisted  b;  the  operations  of 
Qovemment  without  loss  to  the  consumer,  but  which  cannot 
be  abandoned  Government  without  ruin  real  or  apparent 
to  the  consumers, — is  subetantislly  the  apology  and  defence 
for  the  protective  syatems  of  Continental  Europe.  For  then 
is  nothing  which  characterizes  modem  systems  of  govern- 
ment more  than  the  tenderness  which  all  parties  show 
towards  imperilled  interests.  There  ia  a  growing  dupositins 
towards  treating  them  aa  vested, — ^tbat  is,  as  equitably  en- 
titled to  compertsationU  their  continni^  ia  disturbed  or  even 
threatened.  Of  course  there  must  be  a  limit  to  this  coa? 
sidomtiim,  for  no  QovemmenthaB  yetventarad  oa  adniltiiub 
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howsrer  demoeratb -nny  be  its  Innltntions,  tlt«  vested 
fatensU  of  msaael'  bboar,  or  »lbwed  tliat  it  should 
eompeusatod,  if  events  required  that  a  change  be  made  in 
legiaUtion  which  might  interfere  '^ith  the  contimiity  of  its 
wages.  Bat  if  the  project  which  Is  in  favour  with  certsin 
schools  of  Bocialism  in  Francs  dnd  Qiennany,  that  the  state 
should  assist  labotu  (and  of  course  it  conld  assist  only 
special  Uods  .of  hboiir)  with  Qormiinent  subrentlons,  the 
dootrina  itf  vested  iateretts  would  assuredly  be.applied  to 
■oehftssuted  callings.  It  wi,  perfaapa  still  is,  a  contention 
witb  some  public  men  in  England  that  poorlaw  relief  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  vested  interest  to  kbonr,  or  that*  it  is  the 
indefeasible  heritage  of  the  poor. 

It  ]uis-.been  vet/  furl/^ishown  by  If  r  Fawcett,  in  his  re- 
cently pnblishod.-esssf  oq  free  tnde,  that  many  clrcnm' 
stanen  assisted  towards  makiog  the  acceptance  of  this  great 
political  change  in  the  United  Kingdom,— notwithstanding 
the  vehement  passions  which  were  etcited  against  tliow  who 
oatriad  on  tlie  struggle  for  the  r^Mal  <rf  aU  taxes  on  food. 
Mr  Fkwostt  hM  not  hy  any  means 'exhausted  nil  the  facts 
idiiali  aided  tb*  advo^tes  of  this  change  nor  has  he  ena- 
mentad  nil  the  motives  which  influenced  titose  who  gradu- 
ally became  reconciled  to  the  change,  and  who  even,  from 
being  oppjseats,  were  converted  into  partisans  of  the  move- 
ment  For  the  principles  of  free  trade  had  been  accepted 
by  Lord  Lirerpool  in  1820,  and  had  been  cautiously  trt^  by 
Mr  Qaskisson  in  certain  directions  andwith'marked  success, 
lo  foct,  the  first  modifications  of  the  tariff  were  agreeable  to 
the  lanlownera  and  the  farmen,  were  acceptable  to  the 
maanfaotiuera  and  small  traders,  and  were  iHg'ected  to^  as 
similar  reforms  were  objected  to  in  Walpol^t  time,  by  the 
great  mercantile  houses,  who  were  enabled  by  their  capital 
to  retain  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  wholesale  trade  as 
againit  less  opulent  dealers.  But  even  here  a  significant 
lawof  pricei,  never  indeed  formulated,  but  recognized,  effect- 
ively enough  rscoatulad  the  great  houses  to  Uie  remission 
of  tixatton  on  raw  materials  and  on  those  forugn  products 
agitnst  which  no  hom^  proddctton  competed.  It  is  that  a 
remisuon  of  taxation,  in  all  consumable  articles,  and  notably 
in  thoie  of  extandod  daaMid,ii  followad  byariaa  in  the  price 
of  the  BotaMd  articles,  nds  law  ia  a  constant  nfatation 
of  the  policy  which  imposes  (ana  cd  importSt  and  operates 
still  more  emphatically  when  taxes  on  exports  are  imposed, 
as  they  sometimes  are  by  igaoradt  and  needy  Qovemments. 
Hardly  a  voice,  therefore,  was  raised  against  the  bold 
measures  which  Peel  adopted  between  1842  and  -1846. 
They  could  not  possibly  hum  .the  landowners ;  they  were  a 
positive  bwn  to  the  maonfaeturers  and  the  consumers.  So 
much  was  this  the  case  that  for  soma  time,  as  has  been 
already  stated^  tha  remission  of  a  vast  number  of  small 
taui  on  eooaamptioB  wis  made  Oe  apology  for  tetaiiung 
the  income  tax. 

But  tlie  case  was  very  different  when  the  taxes  on  food 
produced  abroad,  and  in  competition  with  that  produced  at 
borne,  and  on  sugar  imported  from  other  places  than  the 
British  colonies,  were  aaaailed  by  the  logic  of  the  English 
free-traders.  Here  it  was  seen  at  once  t^  the  most  power- 
fnl  ioterosts  were  imperilled.  For  vuy  obvious  reasons,  the 
landed  interest  in  EngUod  has  always  wielded  fax  more 
power,  political  and  financial,  tbui  any  other.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  it  controlled  the  monarchy,  deposed  kings, 
altered  the  succession,  till,  tq>  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  the  general  appellation  which  Continental  nations 
gave  the  English  was  thatof'disbyaL"  The  landed  gentry 
and  free  holders  fought  the  wars  of  theXong  Parliament, 
and  subverted  the  monarchy.  The  Restoration  was  a  com- 
promise between  them  and  the  courtiers,  and  one  of  th^ 
first  results  of  the  Restoration  was  the  enactment  of  strin- 
i^ent  protisbns  against  the  importation  of  foreign  food. 
?or  eaatoriea  tlie  policy^  tha  l^slatioi^  the  fioanea  of 


England  hod  been  defined  by  the  interests,  real  or  supposed, 
of  the  landed  gentry,  the  yeomanry,  and'tlie  tenant  farmers. 
They  were  now  threatened  with  a  complete  reversal  of  this. 
tradition{U'y  policy,  and  anch  a  reveraal  seemed  to  purpoaa 
their  ruin.  Those  who  Ured  through  this  time  will  easily 
recall  to  mind  how  violent  were  tha  passions  which  the 
anti-com-law  movement  excited ;  how  Whigs  of  the  •JM- 
boanw  school  denounced  tiiatfree-tiade  movement  aa.f<dly ) 
how  Bueh  a  man  as  Lord  Bnmgham,'  who  was.  conceived,  ten 
years  or  more  before,  to  have  carried  the  reform  agitation 
to  the  Very  verge  of  sedition,  now  declared,  and  perhaps  witb 
perfect  good  fmth,  that  the  movement  in  favour  of  freJ 
trade  was  aneonstitutional ;  how  Sir  R&E>ert  Feel  believed' 
that  the  opponents  of  protection  were  the  instigaton  ot  a 
plot  against  his  life ;  and  how,  long  after  the  victoiy  .was 
won,  it  was  a  commonplace  to  accuse  the  leaden  c^  tha 
movement  with  the  most  sinister  designs  against  prc^iM^. 
And  yet  tiie  tax  on  food  waa  in  the  lut  degree  Invidioas; 
It  waa  avowedly  imposed  in  tin  interest  of  Um  landownet^ 
and  with  a  view  tonAuatainiagrentL  It  was  allowad  that 
free  trade  in  the  abstract  was  just,  protection  in  the  afaatmet- 
indefensible.  There  were  of  course  reasons  allegad  is 
favour  of  protection,  analogous  to  those  which  ar*  'now 
current  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  as  to  tb» 
wisdom  of  a  nation  being  self-supporting  ;  as  to  the  disturb- 
Boce  of  tiie  exchanges  in  the  presence  of  bad  harvests ;  as- 
to  the  incapaci^  of  domcatiic  .industry  to  compet«  against 
tba  lov-pncad  'labonr  of  aami-barbatons  oonutiiea;  u  to- 
tha  destruction  of  national  indnatriea,  and  the  axtinetiMior 
tin  best  and  most  patriotio  of  Eo^iali  craftsmen.  "Bak- 
these  alarms  were  either  heedless  or  intanstad  AubctoB, 
never  pnt  forward  by  really  competent  critics.  Ne«riy 
thirty  years  ago,  Mr  Ghtdatone  informed  the  writer  thu 
article  that  he  never  had  but  one  objection  to  the  repeal  oT 
tho  com  law,  during  the  early  period  of  his  connexion  with 
Peel's  Government,  and  that  was  the  fear  that  he  enter- 
tained as  to  the  consequencui  which  would  ensne  to  an  fan* 
terest  which  seemed,  and  seemed  nataially,  to  bo  the  very 
centre  English  national  lifei  Statesmen  mi^  wall  ba 
axensed  from  venturing  on  economical  changes  of  a  vast 
and  extended  character,  even  though  the  propriety  of  the 
change  may  be  proved  to  demonstration ;  Sot  a  period  U 
change,  however  beneficedb  it  may  be  in  the  end,  ia  ahnoBt 
invariably  accompanied  by  temporary  and  severe  lom. 

Already,  however,  there  were  far-sighted  men  who  pea- 
dieted  tiiat  this  loss,  if  loss  did  ensne  from  the  change 
would  be  a  minimum.  Theydiscoyered  oranticipated  thia  ia 
pnrsnance  of  that  ether  fundamental  law  of  prices  already 
hinted  aL  When  the  products  of  any  industry  an  nnma- 
tons,  and  all  are  in  demand,  such  an  alteratkm  in  the  eo* 
of  producing  one  of  these  prodocts  ss  makee  it,  froBi  bsbig 
the  most  profitable  branch  of  the  caUin^  tiia  leaa^  ii 
followed  by  an  exaltation  in  the  valne  of  the  other  prodnetik 
Thus  it  is  constantiy  the  case  that  the  bya^ rodncta  of  a 
complex  industry  are  found  to  be  the  sole  souros  of  boainaM 
profits.  Snch  at  least  is  said  to  be  tbe  &ct  in  the  mannfae- 
ture  of  gas  and  aoda  ash,  and  it  is  alleged  that  even  if  a. 
substitute  be  found  for'  gas  as  a  means  of  lightin|^  tha 
value  of  the  bye-products  in  the  manufactare  is  so  great, 
and  the  use  of  Uiom  so  indispensable  ia  the  economy  of 
society,  that  tha  mannfactnra  would  still  be  neeeaMiy  and 
profltablOb  But  thoraiano  illustration  of  thalavwUehfir 
so  exact  and  invariable  as  that  supplied  by  agriculture^ 
During  the  existence  of  tlie  com  laws,  the  profits  ot  the 
farmer  and  the  rents  of  the  landowner  were  — *^'"-M  in 
wheat  It  was  from  the  probable  decline  in  the  value  of 
wbmit  that  all  the  sinister  predictions  as  to  the  fataie  <^ 
the  landed  interest  were  derived.  So  entirely  did  grain, 
eqwdally  wheat,  form  tha  meaaore  of  agricnUoral  valnea 
that  ten  yaaia  baftwa  tba  i^wal  of  tha  com  btwi  (ha  • 
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ttotetioa  of  titliM  Xqo\  do  oceoont  o(  taj  other  Iciad  of 
4grienltanl  produce  '  tlian  the  three  prineipol  carealL 
although  ia  that  commatstion  intereits,  lay  and  clericalToi 
itot  leas,  in  capital  valns,  than  150  millions  nteriing  were 
ioToWed.  Even  here,  however,  the  tithft-owner  has  suffered 
DO  loss  by  the  change,  for  tbongb  the  priee  of  wheat  has 
faUen,  the  deelioa  hasri)oe&  store  than  eompaaaated  bj  the 
Bpward  moTODUUit  Id  thA  price  of  bari^  wd  oata.  Knee 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  the't^the  rent  charge  bos  been 
2^  per  cent  abore  par  Talae,  Far  greater,  bowever,  has 
beftn  the  co&seqiunee  of  the  change  on  the  price  of  other 
^agricnltnral  products,  especially  meat  and  wiry  produce, 
Ihe  rolufr  of  which  bu  nearly,  if  not  quite,  doubled  during 
the  last  forty  years.  Now  thia  result  was  anticipated  in  a 
rongb  manner  by  the  shrewder  beads  unong  landowners 
and  ooeapieiB,  and  therefc»re  recouciled  many  wboee  inte- 
rests might  seem  to  be  imperilled  to  a  change  which,  while 
it  threateud  a  raparficial  and  temporarj  loai^  mi^  earily 
determine  in  a  permanent  and  Increadng-  pnmt  And 
finally,  the  farmers  leamt  by  demonstration  and  experience 
that,  wboeaar  might  gain  b7  reatrtetions  on  the-  trade  in 
food,  they  did  not ;  and  that  in  some  nnexplained  manner 
the  machinery  of  a  law  which  seemed  to  be  intended  for 
their  profit  either  tonted  out  to  be  a  loes,  or  was  wholly  in- 
adequate to  aecare  the  results  intended.  And'  yet,  though 
the  people  were  atarred,  manufacture  was  nnprofitabu^ 
foreign  trade  was  declining,  and  the  revenue  bod  been  con- 
atandy  insnfficient  for  the  expenses  of  goTemment,  it  needed 
the  catastrophe  of  the  Xiisb  famine  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
-«t  B^tation  more  prolonged,  more  eoetly,  and  more  popular 
Iban  any  which  baa  happened  in  the  history  of  a  rivilized 
nation,  to  effect  a  peaceful  repeal  of  laws  which  did  no 
pemon  whatever  any  good,  wliich  were  no  advantage  what- 
ever to  the  parties  for  whoee  special  I»nefit  they  were 
enacted,  and  which  inflicted  prougiona  loasea  on  the  two 
i&ost  important  cI*hm  in  the  commani^f  the  ^odncer  and 
tbeconaomer. 

Ttit  history  of  the  movement  which  led  to  tbe  repeal  of  the 
'Vai^iihcom  laws  in  1846 baa  been  sketcbedat  someIengtb,io 
«KUr  to  ibow  that  if,  in  a  case  where  the  impdiey  and  tbe  in* 
Joiy  of  the  biir  vu  proved  to  demonstratioot  tt  waa  so 
arduous  a  task  to  effect  a  change^  the  difficulty  is  far  greater 
in  tboee  countries  where  it  is  not  poestble  to  array  such  fui^ 
midable  forces  against  tbe  continuance  of  a  protective  sys- 
tem. It  ta  easy  to  show  that  the  law  of  prices  above  referred 
to  appliea  with  the  same  cogenoy  to  the  collective  indostriee 
«f  any  country  whatever  as  it  does  to  such  industries  as 
necessarily  supply  varied  products,  and  that  anyftrUficial 
attampta  to  (Urect  the  hone  and  foreign  trade  of  a  country 
into  apatatl  cbannela  ia  ante  to  bring  about  a  faetitionB  ex< 
•Itatioa  of  one  set  d  valaea,  and  a  facUtiona  depredation 
of  another  aet  ol  valnea,  Tarions  Govemmenta  in  Europe^ 
in  the  New  Wodd,  i^d  bt  the  British  coloniea  have  striven 
to  atari  qiecial  indnstriet.  They  will  succeed  in  the  at- 
tempt, however  injadidoos  the  attempt  may  be,  if  there  be 
a  denund  for  tbe  prodact  which  they  determine  to  artificially 
foster.  Bnt  from  two  consequences  they  cannot  escape. 
The  coosnmer  of  the  produce  thus  stimulated  into  an  uu- 
nataral  or  pramatare  existence  most  pay  for  tbe  policy  of 
the  Oovenunant  m  enhanead  prieea,  and  the  producer  Krf 
'  gooda  most  ofEtrmoro'vfUa  goods  for  sole  in  Older  to  efieci 
aita  exchange  in  that  which  the  Qovemment  permits  to  be 
Imported,  but  binders  eitlier  in  kind  or  qoab'ty  with  a  pro- 
taOin  tax.  Bnt  it  by  no  means  fdlows  that,  when  the 
eooseqaenoe  of  this  pmej  k  exhibited,  vhen  its  mischief 
4i  demonstrated,  when  its  futility  is  exposed,  nay,  even 
when  it  is  proved  that,  on  pretence  of  doing  a  special 
aerrice  to  the  Qovemment  and  the  people  which  it  is  io- 
-tended  to  aid,  it  deliberately  gives  the  maximnm  of  advan- 
■ittgt  to  tbe  foTMgn  exp^r,  and  inBict*  the  r^zimpn  ol 


loai  on  tbe  domeatio  oMunmer,  tbe  eonntiy  vbieb  nakas 
tbe  discovet7  will  reverse  iu  policy.  For,  apart  from  the 
GODsiderationB  which  have  been  dwelt  on  above,  the  fae^ 
namely,  that  the  revocation  of  a  protective. duty  wbieb  is 
efficient  jn  raising  pricea  must  be  followed  hy  a  loss  to  the 
producer,  the  existmg  practice  may  always  be  defended  by 
a  number  of  plausible  anomenti^  hdd,  it  should  be 
admitted,  with  perfect  good  bith  V  those  who  promolgate 
them,  however  ahalloir  jud  -atiMieouB  Ui^j  may  aaam  %» 
others,  whose  passioni  and  interests  aio  not  atimolatod  ii 
defend  each  a  piaoticet'  With'.tbs  sanu  aioceri^  convic- 
tion the  defenoe  ma^  be  farther  aupplemeoUd  hy  iftpeak 
to  an  irralerant  patnotiam,  or  by  an  imputation  sinistsr 
motives  on  the  part  of  assailants,  or  by^  a  bold  aaaeTtton  that 
the  social  condition  of  other  coantries  differs  radieally  from 
thatof  the  district  in  wbtcb  protection  is  maintained.  And 
finally,  in  all  pblitieal  and  economical  movements,  it  mnst 
be  lepteted,  the  ftacea  of  defenea  aiQ  far  more  manageable 
than  these  ot  attadc  For,  as  tbe  defeoden  ate  in  poaies 
sion,  and  tbe  aentiment  of  dviliaed  societies  is  always  favow 
able  to  existing  interaite,  tbe  defence  can  urge,  if  not  witK 
truth,  at  least  with  great  effect^  that  it  is  dangeroui  to  re> 
linqi^  what  ia  actual,  and  nnder  which  society  ha*  long 
existed,  for  that  which  is  hypothetical,  proUematieal,  experi- 
mental ;  and  it  can  always  threaten  its  assailaDts  with  the 
indefinite  danger  of  the  discontent  which  may  come  from  i 
great  and  fa^reaching  change.  Those  who  remember  tb^ 
history  of  tbe  free-trade  movement  in  England  are  well  aware 
that  idl  these  etpedients  were  need  against  the  promoten 
of  the -movement,  though  the  poution  which  tbs  defence 
occupied  was  ungnlariy  antenaUa.  Bat  it  is  certain  that  in 
countries  which  have  adopted  protecUon  the  defmce  will 
bo  more  stnbbom,  and  the  struggle  more  protracted  than  ii 
waa  in  'K7igi«m<  more  than  thirty  yean  aga  And  in  illus- 
tration of  this  fact,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  took  all  the 
forces  at  the  dtapoeal  of  the  personal  Qovernment  of  tbe 
second  French  empire,  and  all  the  threats  of  a  power  which 
was  then  at  the  bi^sat  of  its  reputation  tot  nubtaiy 
prowees  and  domestic  emtrol,  to  impose  upon  tba  Frendi 
mann&otnren^  evra  in  view  of  great  reclpracal  advanUges 
to  tbe  moat  bnportant  and  natural  among  tbe  domeetic 
industries  of  France,  the  very  moderate  concessions  uf  tho 
commercial  treaty  with  England.  The  Qovernment  of 
Napoleon  aetnally  went  to  the  length  of  informing  the  iron 
manufacturers  of  France  that  they  would  be  held  personally 
reaponriblo  for  the  effects  of  any  discontent  that  mi^ht 
arise  by  any  act  of  theirs  towards  their  ^workmen  which 
might  be  taken  in  view  of  the  contemplated  cbaagea;  and 
tbe  moaee  waa  effectual,  beeaoae  it  waa  not  doubted  tiiat 
it  would  be  followed  by  action,  and  tbKt  tfau  actioo  would 
be  irr^tiblei 

As  the  origin  of  protectifa  enactments  was  a  desire  that 
a  nation  shotald  profit  by  tiie  losses  of  another  nati<m,  and 
as  the  extension  of  this  feeling  is  the  primary  motive  of 
mr,  so  a  permanent  or  peteistent  division  of  international 
interests,  with  tbe  object  of  sustaining  or  promoting  muni- 
cipal or  rather  partimlar  interests^  is  a  fmitinl  source  of 
international  difficnlties.  It  i^  in  fact,  what  Thu^didea 
calls,  sp^og  of  tba  eauUon  with  which  commercial  int«> 
conrae  waa  cai^  on  in'  tlie  days  which  pieeaded  the  gnat 
Peloponnenan  war,  an  unprocldmed  war.  Many  forma  of 
patriotism,  Msdy  so  called,  bsve  mflicfed  grievoos  and 
ine&ceable  injuries  on  mankind.  The  war  for  empite  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  notions  of  govemmenti  which  was 
at  the  toot  of  tbe  Peltmonneeian  war,  waa  the  ruin  of  Gre^ 
civiliation.  But  each  of  tbe  combatanU  appealed  to  the 
patriotim  of  race,  and  tiie  defence  of  repngnut  iostitntionfc 
fee  Thirty  Tears'  War  threw  back  Europe  for  two  centniia^ 
and  left  bdiind  it  msmotie^  jealondas,  polids%  tlie  sffseta 
of  which  tn  ersD  now  dnmBnt  iBtlM  ittitiidt  of  tba  giMk 
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Earopeati  pavers,  »ad  in  tli«  forms  of  Earopean  {pirernment 
Still  tha  Thirtf  Years'  War  wna  a  straggle  between  anarchy 
and  deepotism,  interminable  disunion  and  forcible  nnity, 
and  could  appeal  to  soma  noble  passions  In  the  midst  of  a 
mast  of  igttoble  aims,  to  some  generons  purposes  in  the  con- 
fusion of  a  host  of  fordid  and  mean  impnlses.  But  wars 
lor  tiu  Duopoly  of  trade  and  production  have  done  nothing 
bat  miadlie^  hxn  not  been  raried  hj  an;  worthy  purpose, 
liBTa  beeoj  as  Adam  SmiUi  described  them  with  honest 
toetgj  fend  ondeniable  troth,  mean  and  malignant  Not 
much  better  is  Uie  temper  wbich  carries  on  a  fnrtire  war 
a^nat  the  general  industry  and  the  general  good  of  mau- 
kind  under  the  spurioos  name  of  a  patriotic  protection. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  tendency  of  civilized 
■Oi^etiea  is  so  inveterate,  because  none  ia  defended  with 
note  ingeniona  and  more  nnconsciov  aophistty,  and  none 
bppean  to  be  more  necesBai;  for  the  muntenmee  of  eiisting 
intereita. 

Nations  accommodate  tbeniselTei,  but  with  losses  which 
may  be  easily  described,  though  they  cannot  perhaps  be 
nnmsrically  calculated,  to  protective  restraints  on  trade.  But 
it  is  it  penalty  on  having  been  in  the  right  that  any  depart- 
ure from  the  right  into  the  wrong  is  more  mischievoos  than  it 
is  to  remain  in  the  wrong.  The  people  of  England  are,  as 
far  as  manufactures  and  trade  are  concerned,  fairly  commit- 
ted to  free  trade.  The  world  admits  that  England  has  pros- 
j/eni  under  free  trade ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  the 
fact,  and  e<inaHy  cUfflcnlt  to  assert  that- the  prosperity  which 
Ha  coontiy  has  reached  hu  been  achieved  in  spito  of  free 
trade;  It  might  be  shown  thst  the  Tery  etrcnmstances 
whidb,  thirty  years  ago  or  more,  were  adduced  as  coudt- 
Uons  under  which  free  trade  would  be  ruinoos  to  England 
have  now  been  alleged  in  order  to  explain  why  it  has  been 
exceptionally  beneficial  The  growth  of  population  has 
given  a  practical  refutation  to  the  alarms  of  Malthus, 
though  it  has  not  rebutted  and  could  not  rebut  the  abstract 
principles  oa  which  that  theory  was  founded  The  repeal 
of  the  com  Uwa  has  modified  the  Btcardian  theory  of  ruit, 
and  bis  redused  it  to  As  explanation  of  the  cause  which 
maawras  die  difference  between  tha  rent  paid  fw  the  same 
«i|pnfidal  extent  iu  two  {deoes  of  ground.  The  some  fact 
lias  been  a-  cure  for  the  currency  crazes  which  the  ohl  sliding 
•ede  used  to  foster,  for  the  notion  that  ve  might  be  im- 
porerished  by  a  drain  of  gold,  and  for  the  dread  that  the 
eoantry  would  be  rained  if  the  balance  valne  in  the  imports 
eiceeeded  that  of  the  exports,  A  thousand  economical 
fallacies  still  dominant  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  in 
the  darkness  of  protection  have  been,  dissipated  in  the  light 
of  free  trada  The  English  people  vwe^  as  far  u  the  funda- 
mental princ^dea  of  sm^  economy  were- concerned,  in  the 
am  of  Plato,  nuataking  shadows  for  realities,  and  con- 
strued' to  get  tiieir  inqtresaioQ  of  the  shadow  from  the 
false  mirror  of  an  artificial  eyatem.  Bat  free  trade  has  put 
En^h  indostry  into  the  daylight,  and  with  the  daylight  the 
country  has  gradually  become  familiar.  More  or  less  violent 
reconstructions  of  society,  the  socialism  with  which  much  of 
civilised  Earope  is  pestered,  the  paternal  theory  of  garem- 
ment  in  its  most  grotesque  form  under  which  the  American 
republic  attempts  to  control  and  distributo  the  occupation  of 
ite  free  eitirens,  are  to  Englishman  as  extinct  as  the  animal 
w<»ship  of  Egypt,  Uia  nature  warship  of  Greece,  and  the 
otherstrsage  beliefs  wUch  have  been  popular  in  the  infancy 
of  the  worid  and  of  its  knowledge.  Thst  English  trade  and 
mani^actures  ore  open  to  dangers  which  may  check  or 
diminish  their  prosperity  must  be  admitted,  but  those  dangers 
are  of  a  tdally  different  kind  from  those  which  menace  the 
progresa  of  such  eoontries  as  imsgiue  that  protection  is  a 
safegnard. 

'n»  great  advantage  which  free  trade  has  bestowed  <m 
Eo||liih  manufacture  coosistBio  the  faet  that  H  has  enabled 


the  producer  to  interpret  aoonrately  the  cost  of  prodnetiMir 
and  therefore  to  discover  the  prospect  wLir.h  his  industry 
has  of  a  remunerative  market.  It  is  superfluous  to  protect 
an  industry  which  is  strong  enough  to  assert  itself  in  th» 
rivalry  of  competition.  It  is  similarly  superfluous  to  pro- 
tect an  industry  the  products  of  whi<^  by  reason  of  their 
bulk  and  cheajmess,  are  shielded  from  eonpetitioa  by  the- 
costs  of  carrying  the  same  products  from  foreign  parts,  cr 
even  from  remote  districts  within  the  same  political  system. 
It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  protection  is  not  demanded, 
except  in  cases  where  the  industry  would  be  exposed  to  tha 
dangerous  or  successful  rivalry  of  the  foreign  manahctonnv 
and  therefore  is  carried  on  under  circumstances  which,  by 
increasing  the  cost  of  production,  render  the  employment 
of  labour  end  capital  on  the  industry  in  question  a  leaa 
advantageous  ooUay  than  they  could  be  in  other  olgecta. 
If  it  cornea  to  pass  tiiat  under  f  avouraUe  circumstencea  the 
protectod  indnstt^  can  cope  with  unprotected  rivals  in  a. 
eommoi  market,  it  is  clear  tiut  the  necesst^  for  proteetioa 
has  passed  away,  and  that  the  existence  of  tlionatraint  ia 
neeiUess  and  vexatiou^  Thus,  for  example,  ii  it  be  trde 
that  American  cotton  doth  can  Buccesafnlly  compete  against. 
Manchester  goods  in  China,  or  Japan,  or  Central  Africa, 
it  can,  a  fortiori,  compete  successfally  sgainst  Maocheater 
goods  in  the  United  States  themselves.  But  it  also  followa 
that,  if  this  position  be  not  attained,  the  existence  of  tii» 
restraint  is  a  constant  impediment  to  its  bung  attained,, 
because  the  industry,  as  estimated  by  the  cost  at  wludi  its- 
product  is  attained,  iavariahly  accommodates  itself  to  tba 
circumstsnces  which  naturally  or  artifidaOy  control  its  pro- 
duction, especially  in  referNice  to  the  amount  of  capital  and. 
labour  devot«]  to  it,  and  the  rnto  <tf  profit  which  the  manu- 
factorer  enjoys.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  tha 
protested  manufactures  of  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
States  the  profit  of  the  mannfacturera  is  greater  than  is  de> 
rived  from  unprotected  industries, — that,  for  example,  tha 
French  ironmaster  or  cotton-spinner  gains  a  greater  advan- 
tage from  his  calling  than  the  wine-grower  does.  On  tha- 
cuntraiy,  the  loudest  complaints  of  cUelining  trade,  and  the 
baneful  influence  of  foreign  rivalry,  are  heard  from  the  in~ 
dustries  which  have  successfully  demanded  tlie  assistance 
of  protective  duties.  It  is  always  the  esse,  and  it  always- 
will  be  the  case,  that  the  opulence  and  prosperity  of  a 
country  will  depend  on  tha  socceas  witii  which  its  naturml 
industries  are  prosecuted,  and  on  the  prodence  which  it 
shows  M  hitting  the  proper  time  in  which  other  industries 
may  be  attempted  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  remunera- 
tive profit.  For  just  as  weakly  plants  and  animals  are  tha 
first  to  suooumh  to  those  dimataf  or  atmospheric  conditions- 
which  are  unfavourable  to  health  and  vigmiiv  ^  ^ 
struggle  for  existence  feeUe  stocks  disappear  and  mors 
energetic  forms  occupy  their  phue,  so  industries  whidi  need! 
artificial  support  are  the  first  to  feel  commercial  adversity,, 
and  the  last  to  recover  from  it  It  is  stated,  and  th«  state- 
ment is  not  seriously  controverted,  however  much  the  traa 
interpretation  of  the  facte  is  disguised  or  reeisted,  that 
during  the  period  of  commercial  depreswMi  which  began 
after  1874  uie  oouutries  in  which  the  greatest  efforts  have 
been  msde  to  sustain  artifitaal  indnatries  havasniteed  tam. 
than  England,  which  has  conceded  no  soch  atUstaoc*  what 
over,- 

But  it  ia  not  only  in  the  fact  that  the  [wodncer  ia 
able  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  action  to  interpret  the  prca- 
pecta  of  his  own  market  best,  and  to  solve  most  readily  the 
problem  as  to  what  is  the  relation  between  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  possible  profit^  that  the  value  of  free-trade  prin- 
ciples is  (Uscemed.  The  same  principles  which  in  England 
have  been  happily  recognized  as  fosdunental  have  indiractly 
done  more  to  soften  the  differences  between  sm^mr  snct 
laboarei'  than  anything  else.  Ko  dvilixed  ooont^  baa  hut 
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more  noaoD  to  feoi  the  consequences  of  hoetilitj  between 
apitkl  and  labour  than  England  has.  For  nearly  five  cen- 
tones  the  legialatan  of  this  country  atrora  to  regulate  the 
nte  0*  wages  in  the  interest  of  employers.  To  the  mimber- 
lest  BQit  serera  statntcs  of  Libourers,  which  began  with 
1390  and  were  continued  in  full  force  up  to  IS25,  when 
thoy  were  rclixed  rather  than  repc:tled,  we  owe  the  English 

rr  law  iu  the  first  place  and  the  trade  union  iu  the  second, 
was  natural,  when  the  English  Qovernment  had  been 
attempting  for  so  long  a  time  to  keep  down  wages  by  law, 
and  looked  with  so  much  hostility  on  any  organization 
among  the  working  classes  vhich  seemed  likely  to  better 
their  lot,  that  when  the  severity  of  these  laws  wai  relaxed 
the  laboarers  should  eagerly  adopt  the  machinery  from  the 
use  of  which  they  h;id  been  so  long  debarred.  But  deplor- 
able as  has  been  the  combat  between  labour  and  capital, 
and  blameworthy  as  many  acts  have  been  on  both  sides, 
no  one  who  ha.s  given  any  attention  to  the  subject  can  fail 
of  sotictFg  that  the  aims  of  the  trade  unions  are  simple 
and  inteUigible,  that  the  representntivss  of  these  combina- 
tions court  debute,  criticism,  and  sympathy  from  tlio  poblic 
to  which  they  appeal,  and  titat  the  stru^^le  is  carried 
on  with  increasing  mildness  and  forbearance.  The  English 
vnions  do  not  aim  at  reconstructing  society,  nor  demand 
■ubrentions  from  the  state  as  a  means  by  which  thoy  may 
tesist  the  power  of  the  capitalist,  nor  adopt  those  projects 
which  give  from  time  to  time  such  trouble  to  Continental 
Governments.  The  fact  is,  the  English  parliament  has 
withdrawn  all  artificial  aids  from  the  capitalist,  and  the 
workmon  is  content  to  stand  on  the  same  level  with  his 
employer  as  far  aa  the  state  is  concerned.  But -where,  as 
in  other  ^ts  of  tlio  civilized  world,  the  state,  for  aomo 
reasoo  or  the  other,  has  i  etermitied  on  fostering  t)i  s  existence 
of  an  industry  which  cannot  exist  without  state  help,  or 
does  not  think  it  can,  the  workman  is  sure  to  attempt,  with 
what  snccess  he  can,  cither  to  appropriate  a  part  oi  the  ex- 
traordinary profit  which  the  Qovemment,  in  the  early  stages 
uf  its  action,  accords  to  the  capitalist,  or  to  domnnd  that  an 
analogous  benefit  should  be  conferred  on  him  by  the  opcin- 
tioif  of  law.  The  protective  system  of  Continental  Europe 
is  tin  sonrce  imd  the  strength  of  European  sodolism,  and 
is  napoQsiblo  for  its  fallacies  and  it*  exeessesi  Those 
Englidimen  who  lived  throogh  and  watched  the  simnltane- 
ons  snergies  of  the  Chartist  movement  and  the  free-trado 
agitation  had  abundant  opportanities  for  inferring  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  saoceu  of  the  latter 
movement  would  bo  a  death-blow  to  the  former  project 
When  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States 
ft  rigidly  protective  tariff  was  imposed  on  the  Union  in  lieu 
of  a  mora  moderate  system,  those  who  had  busied  themselves 
with  the  phenomena  of  production  and  the  social  relations 
of  economical  forces  were  able  to  predict  that,  apart  from 
the  more  obvious  evils  which  ensue  from  a  false  step  io  the 
political  economy  of  a  nation,  the  attitude  of  labour  towards 
capital  would  be  aggressive,  distrustful,  and  menacing,  and 
that  the  mischief,  when  once  generated,  would  be  growing 
and  permanent.  Government  in  England  interferes  very 
litUe  with  the  action  of  individuals,  but  this  is  possible 
ttewnn  Qovemmeut  in-England  abstains  ss  much  os  pos- 
■ible  from  meddling  witli  those  relations  .which  can  bo 
mode  to  adjust  themselves.  In  England  the  adage  of  Mr 
J.  a  Hill,  that  "  the  best  remedy  for  the  evils  of  liberty  is 
moro  liberty,"  may  be  a  wise  generalizattoa,  but  when  the 
liberty  of  labour  is  curtailed,  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  that  a 
Qovemment  can  with  safety  to  itself  disponss  irith  that 
control  from  which  English  social  life^is  happily  free. 

The  adoption  of  protectionist  principles  in  civilized  and 
Indnstrial  eommaaities  is  midonbtedly  an  injury  to  such 
otiiar  eommuDities  as  have  adopted  frco-trade  principles, 
bocaose  it  enrtails  their  oosAet,  and  induces  oo  uncertainty 


as  to  whether  the  produce  of  their  labour  will  And  a  sale. 
This  mischief  is  exoggeiated  when  the  prohibitory  or  pn>*| 
tecting  tax  is  a  variable  amount.  Thos  during  the  cdstuice 
of  the  English  com  laws  the  foreign  agrienltoritt  wu  lu* 
able  to  foresee  whether  the  demand  i<x  bis  produce  ia 
England,  under  the  pressure  of  aearci^,  wonld  be  admis- 
siblo  for  him  at  i«m(iuerativa  rates,  and  he  was  consequently 
deterred  from  anticipating  this  demand.  If  indeed  the  de- 
mand did  arise,  Iiis  gains  might  be  enormous,  provided  ha 
had  it  in  his  power  to  satisfy  the  demand.  For  example, 
at  one  time  the  sliding  scale  waa  fixed  so  high  that  foreiga 
com  was  admitted  do^  frae.osIf  when  the  marint  prices  ua 
England  marked  84s.  t  quarter.  If  such  a  pnce  wer* 
reachedi  and  the  importer  was  in  possession  of  a  conrideraUe' 
stock,  which  ho  hod  been  able  to  store  in  bond  at  95s.,  he 
could  instantly  take  advantage  of  the  Ritnation,  and  greatly, 
to  his  own  advantage.  It  ia  troe  that  such  an  occasional 
contingency  did  not  compensate  for  the  general  insecurity 
of  his  industry,  and  the  risk  which  he  ran  in  waiting  on  a 
market  into  which  he  might  never  be  able  to  enter.  Hence 
the  repeal  of  the  English  com  laws  has  given  a  very 
povrerfnl  Btimulaot  to  agrienltuial  industry  over  the  whole 
world. 

Fixed  dnties  do  nut  operate  so  disastrously  on  foreign 
trade,  even  when  the  fixed  duty  is  levied  on  snchprodoeta 
OS  vary  in  quantity,  and  therefore  in  price,  with  the  seasons.' 
For  in  the  vast  majority  of  products  values  conform  gene- 
rally to  the  cost  of  production,  and  even  in  those  which, 
like  food,  are  determined  also  by  the  relations  of  demand 
and  supply  the  wider  the  area  is  from  which  they  are 
derived,  the  less  aro  they  liable  to  variation  in  supply,  the 
element  of  .demimd  being  nearly  a  unifoim  qoantity.  SUll! 
it  must  be  remembered  that  all  duties  on  imports  diack 
consumption,  and,  by  implication,  discourage  production.' 
The  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  reduction  of 
any  duty  on  an  article  in  general  demand  is  always  followed 
by  a  rise  in  price,  which  continues  tilt  supply  corresponds 
to  the  new  domand.  If  therefore  dnties  levied  for  the 
purposes  of  revenne  have  this  effect,  then,  a  fortiori,  duties 
designedly  imposed  for  the  sake  of  protection  will  have  a 
similar  effect  If  the  protective  enactment  has  any  foroa 
at  all,  it  must  diminish  the  market  of  the  country  against 
which  it  is  levelled.  It  may  not  be  wholly  effective,  but  it 
most  have  some  effect  Thus,  when  under  the  BerHn  and 
Milan  decrees  the  first  Napoleon  strove  to  expel  all  British 
maDufactures,  and  all  the  produce  of  tha^ritish  colonies, 
from  such  parts  of  Europe  aa  he  could  control,  it  is  noques^ 
tiooable  that  these  decrees  were  a  hindrance  to  British  com- 
merce,  though  to  a  considerable  extent  English  nwnufao- 
tnrers  were  aUa  tO'  elude  them. 

Still  the  country  which  adopts  free  trade  has  a  great 
advantage  in  tmde  over  such  countries  as  adopt  protect ioD 
even  in  its  coiomercial  intercourse  with  them.  There  is  no 
country  which  wishes  to  curtail  the  export  of  its  raw 
materials,  in  the  prodaction  of  which  it  has  natural  advan- 
tages, and  of  conreo  it  is  equally  willing  to  export  ita  pro- 
tected manufactures.  Xow  it  is  plain  that  it  would  prefer 
to  deal  with  a  country  which,  unlike  it^lft  imposes  the 
least  possible  reetruut  on  importation,  and  that  the  most 
advantageous  market  would  be  that  in  which  no  reotraint 
at  all  was  put  In  order  to  nse  this  market  then,  it  %iU 
be  content  to  offer  its  goods  on  the  most  favourable  terms, 
and  under  the  conditions  of  the  strictest  competition.  It 
knows  that  a  country  which  adopts  free  trade  is  best  able  to 
interpret  its  ovra  demands,  and  its  own  power  to  satisfy  the 
demand  of  other  countries.  Hence  a  free-trade  country  is 
a  national  entrepot,  in  which  foreign  goods  ore  procurable 
at  the  Idwest  rates.  In  addition,  as  hu  been  stated  before, 
the  country  which  puts  no  artificial  restraint  on  its  power 
of  general  purchase  oaa  aliraya  a  grmt  advantage  in  all  GOB- 
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purcial  tnoBSotiou  ow  ■  ooutay  wlu«h  do«  ptd  bocIi  a 
jeatnint  oa  tt>^ 

Fme  trade  then,  u  nndentoAd  in  Enghind,  dniu  bucIi  b 
Hberty  of  prodnction  uid  exchange  u  b  unfettered  by  stay  of 
llie  netiminii  whioh  hftve  been  imposed,  id  order  thttt  special 
iadwtriai  Bwy  be  nrtiiicislly  etimatated,  by  the  machiDerjr  of 

•  ibwl  ^stem.  Bat  there  are  other  naes  of  the  term  which 
nur  bo  tooohed  on,  aad  ia  particular  the  application  of  it 
10  ubour  and  laud.  It  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article  that  OorammeDtB,  in  pursuance  of  tlieir  standing 
dnfyi  'lhat  of  protecting  the  weak  against  the  strong,  nay 
and  ahoold  pnt  limits  oa  free  action  as  reguds  labour,  and 
h  is  allied  tbat  the  ezpresdon  free  trade  in  land  is  a  mis- 
nmer.  We  shall  attempt,  in  concludiog  this  article,  to 
gire.  a  brief  esplaoation  of  the  historical  and  other  circum- 
atanees  which  have  brought  about  the  present  state  of 
things  in  England,  and  to  define  the  economical  conditiona 
under  which  the  relations  of  bbour  to  production,  aud  land 
to  agriculture,  are  capable  of  an  economical  estimate. 

As  the  policy  of  ancient  states  did  not  attempt  to  control 
trade  in  the  intereet  of  thetr  own  aitiEens,  so  it  did  not 
hinder  the  indtvidoal  in  the  prosecnttou  of  any  industry. 
Thon  is  no  eridencs  that  the  professions  were  practised  by 
pertouB  specially  lioeosed  for  Uiat  purpose,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  craflsmeu  of  antiquity  were  not  compelted  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  appreTiiiceship  before  they  could  follow 
their  ealling  la  modern  timea,  however,  the  practice  of 
lieeuing  the  members  of  certain  professions,  and  trf  exacting 

•  period  of  servitude  in  all  crafts  and  trades,  under  the 
name  of  apprenticnhi^  his  boen  nearly  nniTersal  Up  to 
comiMiraUrely  recent  times  the  same  legal  instrument  was 
employed  as  a  pretiminary  to  the  study  of  law  and  physio 
u  was  demanded  from  the  trader  and  the  artisan.  The 
origiu  of  the  custom,  which  was  assailed  oa  principle  by 
Adam  Smith,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  charters 
which  were  obtained  by  towns.  These  charters  were  pur- 
chased from  MfVereiguB  or  sneh  hiy  and  spiritai^  proprietors 
AS  possessed  towns  in  fee.  The  privilegeit  whidi  each 
inttruinents  ennferred  were  considembia  and  valnabla,  were 
eagerly  sought  after  and  guarded  with  jealooey.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  in  England  was  the  right  of 
Msuring,  after  a  shbrt  uuintemtpted  rnsidoace  within  a 
walled  town,  the  fmnbhise  of  a  free  man  to  the  resident  serf. 
It  was  therefore  expedient,  and  in  order  to  avoUl  arousing 
any  suspicion  that  the  fiatiehieea  of  the  town  were  abused, 
tlutt  soma  significant  limit  should  be  put  on  the  acquisition 
nf  these  priTilegee  by  indiTiduala,  Hence,  at  a  very  early 
period,  gnilda  were  established  in  eharterecf  towns ;  enrol- 
mont  in  som?  guild  became  a  necessary  prelnde  to  shoring 
the  franchises  of  the  town ;  and  appranticeshtp  was  made  the 
condition  under  which  persona  'taiJld  ordinarily  enter  the 
gnild  and  practise  the  craft  or  trade.  Tiiere  is  reason  to 
belioTe  that  the  customs  of  these  trading  companies  put  it 
intb  the  power  of  those  who  administered  the  affaire  of  these 
oMnpanios  to  axeFcise  a  brge  and  arlntcary  oontral  over  all 
the  membora  of  the  gnild.  The  praetica  qf  apprentteeship 
begin,  in  all  likelihood,  at  an  early  date,  but  the  eariiest 
instruments  which  the  writer  hns  seen  are  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. It  is  onlybof  coltrse,  by  accident  that  any  have  been 
preserved,  since  thoy  had  only  a  temporary  and  personal 
interest.  In  course  of  time  the  legislature  exacted  ihe 
condition  of  ^nnticeahip  from  all  artisans  and  traders, 
notoUy  by  the  6th  of  Elisabeth,  for  daring  a  long  period  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  English  parliament  to  put  every  pos> 
eihle  hindrance  on  the  migration  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
to  the  towns,  and  the  most  successful  expedient  by  which 
this  migration  could  be  checked  was  that  of  imposing  the 
eervitu^  of  ap[n«nticeship  on  every  one  besides  the  agri- 
Aultorsl  lahnnrer.  A  cnatom  then,  wliich  commenced  with 
the  intarest  which  the  trading  company  had  in  its  clurtaied 
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monopoly,  and  which  closely  resembled  the  machinery  ef 
the  regulated  companies  for  foreign  trade,  was  strengthened 
and  finally  enforced  by  the  purliatnant  itself.  In  oonne  of 
time  the  legtilature  abandoned  its  ancient  policy,  excepi  in 
80  far  as  it  exacted  from  cortun  pmfeesions  the  eqotnlant 
of  appreoUceslup,  on  the  ground  tliat  by  so  doing  it  pro- 
tected the  public  against  incompetence  and  fraud.  The  re- 
tention of  apprenticeship  in  certain  kinds  of  manual  labour 
is  due  to  the  action  of  trade  unions,  voluntary  associations 
which  occupy  a  somewhat  similar  position  to  the  gnild  com- 
paniea  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  exercise  an  influenca 
over  a  far  larger  numbw  of  persona  than  are  formally  eoa* 
tained  in  the  aasocietioo.  The  object  of  apprenUceehIp  in 
Iiandicrafta  is  to  maintain  a  high  rate  of  wagni  by  stinting 
tho  oumbor  of  poreons  who  are  engaged  in  the  occupation. 
Hence  and  for  the  same  reason,  artisans  object  to  the  im< 
portation  of  foreign  labour,  especially  in  r^uch  callings  as  art 
protected  by  apprenticeship.  On  no  other  ground,  at  leatt, 
would  it  be  consistent  to  acquiesce  in  the  importation  ol 
the  products  of  labour  end,  by  freo  trade  in  food,  of  what 
may  be  called  the  raw  material  of  labour,  and  to  olfjeet  to 
the  free  eircnlation  of  labour  itself. 

It  is  a  quesfion  of  merely  speculative  interest  to  ask 
whether  a  Oovemment  docs  wisely  in  restraining  the  prac- 
tice of  certain  callings  to  those  who  have  been  certtlled  to 
have  passed  through  a  preparatory  training  for  the  calling, 
It  is  only  a  little  over  sixty  years  since  it  put  the  restraint 
on  medical  practke,  and  the  limits  which  have  eimilarly 
been  imposed  on  tlie  legal  profession  originated  in  the 
recognition  of  certain  persons  only  in  certain  courts  of  taw. 
But  there  is  no  tlieoretical  defence  for  the  privilege  accorded 
to  such  certified  persons;  except  it  be  that  by  these  means 
the  public  is  protected  from  the  danger  of  employing  in- 
competent practitioners.  The'^olice  which  the  legislature 
exercises  over  nnticensod  persons  must  not  be  Bupt>osed  to 
be  in  the  interests  of  those  who  are  permitted  to  practice, 
but  in  that  of  those  who  employ  professional  serviosL 
There  is,  however,  a  tendency  towards  increasing  the  area 
over  which  this  police  ia  exercised,  and  latterly  some  public 
teachers,  for  example,  who  are  employed  in  primary  schools 
are  made  liable  to  the  obligation  of  satisfying  somp  public 
authority  as  to  their  Competence  for  the  wort  «  hich  they 
CDdertake.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  writers  «ho  argue 
that  all  such  restraints  are  mischievous,  not  only  becacae 
they  control  the  choic*  of  occupation,  and  are,  iherefoir, 
invasiona  of  natural  and  innocent  liberty,  but  because  they 
do  not  and  cannot  supply  any  proof  of  practictl  ability  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  certified,  and  because  they 
weaken  the  habit  of  caution  and  pmdence  which  altprr> 
sons  should  possess  as  far  as  pcssible  in  selecting  those  in 
whom  they  may  place  their  confidence.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  they  say,  should  a  lawyer  be  certified  to  carry  on  his 
calling  on  the  ground  that  the  trust  reposed  in  him  makes 
it  expeilieot  that  the  law  should  exercise  a  control  over 
this  callings  and  a  similar  mtnant  bo  not  oztesdod  over 
banker.;,  whoso  relations  to  their  eustomora  are  ovra  hon 
delicate  and  confidential  than  those  nf  lawyers  f 

Again,  there  are  callings  in  which  no  restraint  is  pat  oa 
the  choice  of  the  calling,  but  an  energetic  control  ts  exer- 
cised over  the  practice  of  the  calling,  a  control  which 
sometimes  -extends  so  far  as  to  prohibit  some  practices 
which  are  historically  connected  with  the  calling.  Hum, 
since  1S44,  no  new  English  bank  is  allowed  to  iasne  and 
circulate  notes  payable  to  bearer,  such  a  note  being  vir^ 
tually  a  eheqoa  p^ble  at  sight,  and  drawn  by  the  banker 
on  his  own  assets.  The  motive  for  putting  this  die- 
ability  on  banken  was  to  prevent  the  undue  extension  of  a 
poper  currency.  But  even  thou^fh  it  may  bo  doubted 
whether  such  a  result  wes  efi'ected,  or  even  tltat  there  WM 
danger  of  such  a  result,  the  rastraint  ra  free  actioD  can  ba 
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dsfunded  on  the  ground  that  the  sceeptance  of-snch  a  note 
pata  ft  riik  on  the  holder  to  which  he  should  not  ba  tub* 
jecti'aod  that  the  refoaal  to  accept  each  notss  suggeats  a 
mapidon  that  die  iasaiog  partiea  an  d  donbtfnl  eolrency. 
Again,  there  are  oertain  callings  orer  which  a  police  is 
wendsed  in  the  interests  of  the  Terenae,  as  on  those  pereona 
who  are  flDgsged  in  the  maoufactore  excisable  articles. 
There  ean  be  no  donbt  tliat  each  a  snpervision  a  a  bind- 
nnoe  to  trade,  and  some  persona  who  advocate'&ect  tsx- 
«tion  have  aliped,  as  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
faTonr  of  their  theory,  that  the  abandonment  of  all  excise 
4Uid  cvatoms  regulations  would  make  England  a  free  port 
for  the  whole  world,  would  greatly  extend  its  commerce 
and  its  manofactaring  energy,  and  widen  its  markets. 
And  lastly,  there  are  cartain  ealliiifp  which  are  permitted, 
Imt  wak£ed  and  oontrolled  in  the  intereats  of  morality. 
Of  thte  tbe  moat  notable  ia  the  occupancy  ot  houses 
where  intoxioatiDg  liqtton  an  sold,  and  of  other  places  of 
poUio  entertainment.  Few  persons  donbt  that  an  efficient 
«od  incessant  supervision  should  be  exercised  orer  these 
idaoes,  though  Uiey  differ  widely  as  to  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  control,  and  the  agencies  by  which  the 
'Co&trol  should  be  put  into  operation.  The  regulation  of 
public  houses  is  the  oldest  form  of  domestic  police  over 
•oocapatioDs  in  England,  for  it  can  be  traced  Iwck  to  the 
manorial  inapeetion  which  was  geaerftl  after  the  Conquest, 
«Tan  if  it  d^  not  exist  in  the  Anglo^xon  Tillage.  Eng- 
lish law,  therefore,  ezereisea  a  control  or  restraint  of  trade 
Over  industries  which  are  laudable,  or  innocent,  or  lega*, 
because  it  is  found,  or  is  thought  to  be  found,  that  they  may 
"be  abused  to  serious  public  inconTenience  or  mischief. 
Some  amusing  illnstrationB  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
pririlege  of  unlimtled  issue  of  bankers'  paper  may  be  abused 
«re  afforded  in  the  history  of  what  was  called  "  wtld-cat 
banking"  in  the  Western  States  of  the  American  Union. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  United  States,  which  have 
adopted,  and  to  a  great  extent  with  evident  sineeri^, 
«xtreme  views  in  favour  of  tbe  policy  of  protection  against 
foniga  nVals,  have  also  permit^  from  ^me  to  time,  and 
with  Boareely  any  check,  extreme  Heenee  in  the  conduct  of 
business  within  the  limits  of  the  Union  itself. 

With  the  exception  of  these  and  analogous  instances, — 
when  the  safety  and  morals  of  the  public  justify,  to  a  lai^er 
or  smaller  extent,  the  supervision  of  the  state  over  the  free 
choice  of  industry, — the  concession  of  that  free  trade  in 
laboor  which  pats  the  minimum  of  hindrance  on  the  fi^d 
of  employment  and  the  character  of  employmeot  which  the 
producer  aaldcta  ia  quite  as  important  to  the  wellbung  of 
a  state  as  die  ooneeaauHi  of  a  free  agency  to  its  capital  and 
a  £ree  matket  for  its  products  For  aa  all  wealth  ia  the  pro- 
duce of  laboar,  and  as  the  efflcieniT'  of  labour  ia  the  flnt 
and  last  condition  of  natiODftl  progress,  as  the  efficiency  of 
laboar  is  primarily  brought  about  by  the  division  of  employ- 
ments, and  as  the  division  of  employments  knows  no  limit 
as  long  as  the  market  of  prodncis  ia  extended,  so  it  is  of  the 
highest  interest  to  tbe  efficieni^  oftlabonr  that  the  field  of 
its  operations  should  be  aj  open  and  free  as  possible.  But 
here  it  is  to  the  purpose  to  observe  that  the  natural  distri- 
botion  of  laboar  very  often  masks  the  effect  of  a  mischiev- 
'Ona  econanicai  ^tem.  There  ia  no  country  in  which  this 
fact  haa  been  so  systematically  ignored  as  in  the  American 
TTnion.  In  the  United  Statea,  eoonomists  who  have 
steadily  maintained,  widi  the  best  arguments  at  their  dis- 
poaal,  that  the  growth  and  progress  of  their  conutry  has 
been  assisted  by  the  adoption  of  a  protective  system,  have 
'Omitted,  in  all  their  eatimatea  of  what  constitutes  the 
material  progress  of  the  Union,  the  fact  that,  in  whatever 
other  directions  they  have  regulated  industry  and  com- 
merce on  a  pEotectiomst  basis,  they  have  always,  and  to 
as  extent  that  no  other  conatiy  haa  done,  accej^  and 


insisted  on  free  trade  in  laboar.  They  have  not  only 
welcomed  all  comers,— some  little  irritation  at  Irish  labour, 
and  a  more  serious  otfjection  to  CJiinese  immigratiw 
•xMpted,— but  thtj  Lave  imposed  no  tariff  on  the  impo^ 
tation  of  laboar,  nor  oven  contemplated  soeb  an  exten- 
sion of  protection  to  American  indnstiy.  It  wonld  not,' 
however,  be  difficult  to  show  that,  on  the  grounda  otdi- 
narily  taken  b^  American  stateamen  and  publicists,  th^' 
would  be  conristeni  in  denouncing  the  immigration  of 
aliens.  They  have,  however,  with  a  happy  ineonsistencyJ 
not  only  not  taken  this  step,  but  tliey  have  wisely  Ukd 
advantageously  insisted  that  the  Old  World  notion  of 
indefeasible  allegiance  shall  be  relaxed,  at  least  on  behalf 
of  those  who  have  made  the  United  Statea  their  home. 
Hera  tliey  have  been  free  trad  en  without  stint  And  it 
has  been  fortunate  for  America  that  they  have  not  extended 
sach  prohibirions  to  alien  hnmani^aa  thqr  here  to  the 
products  of  that  labour  which  alien  hnmauity  hia  oS^ted 
them  for  sale.  For  several  years  the  United  States 
received  about  200,000  emigrants  aqnoally  from  the  Old 
World.  It  is  a  moderate  estimate  that  each  of  these  per- 
sons represented  an  ontUy  Of  at  least  £1  SO  in  Ids  bringing 
ap,  or  in  other  words  that,  had  he  been  bom'in  the  United 
States,  he  would  have  coat  at  lea^t  as  maeh  as  this  stun  to 
bring  him  into  that  atate  of  efficiency  which  he  carries  to 
his  new  home.  The  Ohl  World  has  therefore  been  bestow- 
ifig  a  volnntaiy  tribute  of  S30,000,000  annually  on  the 
United  Statea,  a  ccattibntiou  which  ii  quite  anlBcient  to 
balance  the  misdiievoaa  effocta  of  economical  falladei^ 
though  it  is  posdble  that  thase^fallaeiea  nay  be  so  disaa- 
trous  aa  to  neutralize  the  value  this  branch  of  Amerieao 
imports,  or  even  to  check  the  importation  altogether. 
Not,  indeed,  that  the  effects  of  unwise  eoonomical  action  tM 
easily  or  rapidly  discovered.  The  present  advantage  of  re- 
straint for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  is  obvious;  the  con* 
sumer  is  left  oat  of  sight,  and  is  commonly  unconscious  oi 
the  process  which  ianarrowbg  his  powers.  At  last,  when 
the  oonssquencea  do  come,  sophistry  and  aelf-interest  are 
both  active  in  assigning  die  tMOa  to  other  cansaa  than  those 
which  are  really  dominant^  and  in  resenting  and  resiitiii^ 
all  change. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  prmciplee  of  free  trade  should 
be  applied  to  land,  it  is  meant  that  a  natural  object,  the 
products  of  which  are  of  supreme  necessity  to  mankind,  is 
not  rendered  accessible  to  purchasers,  or  not  rendered  ao 
profitable  to  occupiers  aa  the  interest  of  the  public 
requires.  Laud  in  popolons  countries  is,  relative  to  .the 
wnnmanity,  veiy  limited  in  amount,  and  as  it  is  the  loaii 
tUmdi  of  all  mduatriea,  its  distribntioii,  as  is  alleged,' 
should  not  be  lo  restrained  as  to  induce  a  restaunt  on  the 
efficiency  of  iadnrt^.  Ko  economist  worthy  oiF  the  name 
has  ever  disputed  the  aacrednees  of  private  property.  To 
do  so  wonld  be  to  undeimine  the  very  foundations  of  his 
science.  Ko  economist,  even  though  he  may  ba  betraye<^ 
into  heresies  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  free  exchang?^' 
has  ever  doubted  that  within  certain  geographical  limits 
the  fullest  freedom  of  innocent  production  and  trade 
shonid  be  accorded.  No  American  jaotectitmist  has  yet 
argued  that  it  is  expedient  in  order  to  develop  at  the 
earliest  period  the  poesible  manufactures  of  the  Westerd 
States,  that  these  States  should  be  allowed  to  restrain  by 
prohibitive  duties  the  cotton  and  hardware  of  KewEDgbtnd. 
All  discussions  therefore  about  free  trade  in  any  com- 
modity, and  among  ethers  in  land,  must  presuppose  that 
property  should  be  respected,  and  exchange  shoud  be  free. 
If  the  so-called  economist  denies  the  name  of  property 
to  that  which  must  be  secured  to  its  owner,  in  order  that 
industry  may  be  exercised  In  the  best  possible  way,  be  has 
abandoned  the  principles  of  his  adeacs^  And  if,  on  tin 
other  hand,  ilt  be  inainuated  that,  white  he  ia  seekins  to 
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poiot  oat  the  manner  in  wliicli  indaatty  may  be  most  pro- 
dneitTV,  be  u  assailing  the  owi>cnhip  of  that  kind  of  pro- 
perty on  which  all  industry  is  exorcised,  the  criticism  is 
inridions  and  nnfair.  It  needs  no  proof  that  the  success 
of-  industry  and  the  material  progress  of  society  cannot  be 
expected,  except  under  the  guarantee  of  private  property 
la  land,  as  wall  as  in  its  prodacta.  And  furthermore, 
thera  ia  no  reason  for  objacliDg  on  oconoroical  ^nnds  to 
the  process  by  which  the  dlstribntion  of  land  io  England  is 
nstntioed,  nnleis  it  can  be  shown  that  the  ezUting  system 
Is  a  check  to  industry,  or  a  hindranoe  to  supply,  or  an  im- 
pediment to  the  effective  development  of  agricaltural  skill 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  if  the  claim  to  free  trade  in 
land  is  intended  to  imply  that,  nnder  existing  circum- 
Btaoees,  a  very  small  portion  of  that  which  would  be  dis- 
tributed hj  sale  is  brought  into  the  market,  the  fact  cor- 
responds with  the  statsmeot  The  custom  of  primogeni- 
tare  directly  tends  towards  the  restraint  of  dtstribn^u, 
and  the  power  of.settlement  acts  more  iDergetieally  in  tha 
same  direction.  Nor  can  any  one  doobt  that  there  are 
eircnmstances  under  which  the  cnstom  and  the  power 
operate  disadrantageonsly.  When  the  owner  of  land  is 
virtually  bankrapt,  it  wonid  clearly  be  far  better  if  the 
estate  which  he  cannot  improve  ware  in  the  hands  of  thoM 
who  can  improve  it,  for  the  misuse  of  a  necessary  indastrial 
iastrameot  baa  worse  effects  on  the  economy  of  society 
than  the  ill  nse  of  the  produfts  of  industry.  The  one  is 
the  same  as  indoeinff  artificial  barrenness  on  a  portion  of 
that  which  h  limitra  in  amoant  and  is  of  supreme  utility, 
and  tiie  other  is  the  waste  of  that  which  is  practically 
nnlimited,  and  which  can  be  supplemented  from  other 
sources.  Again,  the  ttl  use  of  land  is  a  total  loss but 
the  prodigality  of  one  who  squanders  the  produce  of  labour 
is  only  a  partial  waste,  for  macb  of  the  wealth  which 
seems  to  be  expended  on  the  pleasures  and  follies  of  indi- 
viduals is  really  transferred  to  those  who  are  capable  of 
malung  a  better  nse  of  it  than  its  ormnal  possessor  does. 
Hen 08,  when  land  is  in  tiie  hands  of  baakrnpt  proprietors 
to  such  an  extent  as  serionsly  to  hinder  its  adequate 
occnpancy,  it  has  not  been  thought  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  property  to  dispossess  the  bankrupt  owner  by  a 
compulsory  sale,  and  to  put  a  new  aud  more  competent 
proprietor  in  his  place.  Such  a  step  was  taken,  and  with 
very  satisfactory  results,  in  Ireland,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  similar  powers  might  on  many  occasions  be 
exercised  with  advantage  in  England.  In  a  minor  degree 
charges  on  land  are  a  hindrance  to  its  adequate  improve- 
ment, for  the  means  of  the  proprietor  td  a  bordened  estate 
are  diminished,  while  if  the  land  ware  in  other  hands  its 
rasonrces  would  be  developed.  Analogous  to  these  Incon- 
veniences are  the  costs  of  convsyance,  and  the  demand 
of  superfluous  guarantees  of  title. 

But  the  phrase  "  free  trade  in  land"  has  been  obscured  by 
its  connexion  with  another  aspect  of  the  relations  between 
the  owner  of  land  and  its  adequate  cuItiva,tion,  the  inter- 
pretation, namely,  which  divers  disputants  give  to  the 
freedom  which  accompanies  contracts  for  tfas  oconpsney  of 
land.  In  Engbad,  as  is  well  known,  the  owner  and  the 
occupant  of  land  are,  unlike  the  case  in  amet  other 
countries,  almost  universBlly  different  persons.  Sach  a 
difference  began  very  early  in  English  society,  that  is,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  1 4th  century,  and  has  no  doubt 
become  more  marked  by  the  peculiar  customs  which  affect 
the  ownership  of  land  in  England.  Now  it  is  alleged  that 
nnder  existing  cirenmstancea  no  true  freedom  of  contract 
ousts  on  the  part  of  the  ocenpant, — 'that  the  power  whidt 
custom  lias  given  to  the  owner,  and  which  law  has 
strengthened,  in  so  great  that  the  occupier  is  virtnally  help- 
loss  ;  that  the  legitimate  progress  of  agriculture  is  checked; 
and  that  a  supply  which  akiU  could  make  almost  indefinitei 


and  which  might  be  made  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  pop- 
ulation, is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  the  deficiency 
being  wastefully  supplemented  from  foreign  importations: 
For  it  is  asserted  that  one  of  the  contracting  partiea  ha» 
it  in  hiS'power,  by  the  extent  of  his  resources,  to  reduce 
the.  other  party  to  the  most  disadvantageous  terms  of  a> 
precarious  occupancy,  and  that,  though  the  occupant  may  be 
blamed  for  submitting  to  andi  tenaa,  or  at  least  ba  bd^ 
rcspcmsible  for  the  b^gsin  which  he  has  volantarily  mad^ 
the  public  is  interested  to  a  very  serious  extent  in  a  better 
nnd  freer  relation  between  owner  and  occupier.  And  it  is 
further  urged  that  freedom  of  contract  is  not  to  be  limited 
to  the  moment  in  which  the  bargain  is  struck,  but  must 
in  continuous  relations  be  so  continnously  present  thaU 
neither  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  able  to  inflict 
a  permanent  loss  on  the  other, — or,  in  other  words,  that  con- 
traets  cannot  be  called  free  unless  they  are  ooustantly  UaUo- 
to  an  equitable  revision.  The  controveray  has  been  carried 
on  in  England  and  Scotland  in  the  form  «  on  attack  in  the 
latter  kingdom  on  the  local  law  of  hypothec,  in  the  fcr> 
Rier,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  latter,  under  the  claim  of 
compensation  for  nnezhausted  improvements.  As  yet  no 
legislation  of  a  practical  character  has  been  the  result  of  a. 
controversy  in  which  some  intelligent  tenant  fsrmers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  principally  on  the  other  the  duke  of 
Ai^Il,  have  been  the  disputants. 

It  is  probable  that  on  Uie  whole  snccessful  agricolture,, 
that  the  prodnction  of  the  latigest  quantity  in  value  fnnt 
the  soU  at  the  least  cost,  has  made  more  progress  in  th* 
United  Kingdom  than  in  any  other  country.  Tliis  has 
been  especialljr  the  rase  wiUi  atock  breeding,  the  pre* 
eminence  of  the  United  Kingdom  being  marked  and  ad- 
mitted in  this  department  of  agriculture.  But  this  foet 
itself,  as  the  occupier  is  leas  within  the  power  of  the  owner 
as  a  stock-breeder  than  he  is  as  a  mere  cultivator,  seems  t» 
suggest  that  the  relations  of  the  two  parties  need  a  better 
understanding  than  they  have  yet  received,  or  tfrat  their  oon- 
tmots  will  at  sinne  time  or  the  other  repairs  ib»  interpre- 
tation of  law.  The  difficnlties,  however,  of  any  qnestiim 
as  to  the  limit*  and  control  of  freedom  in  the  contracts 
entered  into  between  the  sobjects  or  dtlsens  of  the  same 
Ooverament  an  great  and  nice.  There  is  but  little 
difficulty  in  showing  that  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
human  race  are  consulted  when  the  f  ulleot  freedom  Is  given 
to  the  exchange  of  products,  however  much  the  process  is 
hindered  by  passion  or  self-interest,  and  however  great  may 
hi  the  practical  hiudraucee  in  the  way  of  a  princijde  whi^ 
few  men  have  the  hardihood  to  deny  in  the  abstract  fiok 
there  are  aerioos  difflcnltieB  in  inteipreting  the  reUtivDa  in. 
which  capitalist  and  labonrer,  owner  and  occnpier,  stand  t» 
each  other,  and  in  dedding  bow  the  just  rights  of  property 
may  be  harmonized  with  the  just  claims  of  industry,  and  the 
paramount  consideration  of  the  public  good.    (j.  k.  t.  b.) 

FRK'BWILL  BAPTISTS,  a  denomination  of  BaptisU  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  holding  umilar  doctrines  to- 
those  of  the  Qeueral  Baptists  of  England.  Founded  ia 
1780  by  Beigamin  Blndall,  a  Bagtist  preadier,  who  had 
been  eensnred  for  teaching  nnti-Calvimstio  doctrines^  it 
soon  made  consideraUs  progress,  and  in  1627  a  general 
conference,  meeting  every  three  years,  was  institated. 
Besides  erecting  nnmerous  schools  of  differwit  grades,  tlu 
Freewill  Baptists  have  established  three  colleges,  one  at 
Lewiston,  Me.,  one  at  BidgeviUe,  Hi,,  and  a  third  at 
Hilsdale,  Mich.,  to  which  both  sexes,  and  coloured  people 
OS  well  as  whitsA,  are  admitted.  A  fourth  college  is  being 
erected  at  Rio  Grande,  Obia  In  1877  the  denomination 
bad  1464  chnrches  in  the  United  States  with  1295 
preachers,  and  74,6Sl  communicants.  In  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  there  ia  a  separate  ctmferenea,  tha 
membership  connected  with  which  is  opvards  of  9000. 
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FBEIBERO,  or  FunzBO,  » town  of  Stzony,  is  Bituatod 
•D  the  Uflnsbocli,  not  far  from  its  confloence  with  the 
MnU^  and  19  miles  &W.  of  Dresden.  It  is  well  built, 
and  is  still  snrrouodsd  hj  its  old  walla.  It  is  the  teat  of 
the  nneial  administratioa  of  the  mines  throughout  the 
Utigwnn,  and  its  celebrated  academy  of  mines,  foonded  in 
1766,  is  freqaentsd  by  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe.' 
CoBiiected  with  tha  academy  are  eztensiTe  coUectioM 
«f  minaiab  and  modeb,  a  libniy  of  18,000  voliuneB, 
aod  in  a  sqnrate  bnilding  laboratories  for  chemistry, 
natallargy,  and  assaying.  Among  its  dislingaished  scholara 
it  reckons  Werner  (who  was  also  a  professor  there),  Hum- 
boldt, Mohs,  and  Jameson.  Freiberg  has  extensive  maoa- 
factores  of  gold  and  silver  Uce,  wooUeo  cloths,  linen  and 
cotton  goods,  iron,  copper,  aiul  bran  wares,  shot,  gnn- 
powder,  and  whita>I«ad.  It  has  also  sereral  large  breweries. 
In  tlie  vicinity  are  numetoos  mines  of  silver,  lead,  copper, 
and  cobalt,  affbrding  cmphmantt  to  abont  6000  mlitera. 
The  old  castle  of  Freud eosteia  or  Frdstetn,  aitnatad  in  one 
of  Ub  nburba,  is  now  used  as  a  com  magazine^  In  the 
grounds  of  the  castle  a  monument  was  erected  to  Wemsr  in 
*18BI,and  one  to  those  who  fell  in  the  Franco-German  war 
was  erected  in  1874,  The  cathedral,  an  elegant  Gothic 
edifice,  founded  in  the  12th  century  and  rebuilt  in  the 
19th  centary,  aftor  its  almost  complete  destruction  by  fire, 
haa  a-  richly  adorned  portal  in  tha  Byzantine  style,  called 
tha  Golden  Gate.  It  oontaina  nttmerona  moanmenbs,  among 
whteh  b  OM  it  memon  of  Frince  Haorice  of  Saxony,  who 
feQ  in  tha  battle  of  Slerershansen  in  1553.  In  the  lady 
dapel  a4)<^B>ng  ere  the  remains  of  Henry  ibe  I^oos  and 
his  Boeoessors  down  to  John  George  IV.,  who  died  in 
1694.  Among  the  other  pnbUc  buildings  are  the  old  town 
hall,  dating  from  the  I5Ui  century,  the  gymnasiom,  the 
real  school,  the  female  burgher  school,  the  new  law  courts, 
the  cavalry  barracks,  the  antiquarian  mosenm,  and  the 
natuml  hiatory  mossiun.  IVeiberg  owes  ita  rise  to  the 
dlsoorery  of  its  ulver  mines  In  the  13th  centniy.  Tie 
castle  of  Freudenstein  was  erected  For  Its  dafeoce  aboat 
1175,  and  the  town  was  aurronnded  1^  walls  in  1187. 
It  was  a  long  time  one  of  the  summer  rendences  of  the 
Saxon  princes.    The  population  in  1875  was  23,559 

FREIBURG,  or  FuBOUKo  (the  French  form  of  the 
ttame),  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  is  sitnated  in  tha  district 
to  the  S.E.  of  the  Lake  of  Neachitel  and  the  N.E.  of 
the  Lake-  Geneva.  At  no  p^t  do  its  .boundaries 
MtvaUy  tooeh  on  the  Lake  Genera,  but  in  two  placea 
they  come  within  two  or  three  milea  of  ita  shores.  Owing 
to  the  refusal  of  the  cantonal  authorities  in  1B02  to  incor- 
^rate  the  Reformed  districts  of  Payeme  and  Avenches, 
It  has  a  ver^  irregular  outline  towards  the  Lake  of  Nea- 
ihitel,  and  indeed  breaks  ap  into  endavet  which  are  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  territory  of  Tend  or  Waadt, 
The  only  other  canton  with  which  it  is  conterminous  is 
Bam,  vbieh  Ilea  to  tka  DMth  and  easb  With  very  alight 
cneptioM  {d  Aa  aonth  the  whole  eaatm  belongs  to  the 
IffUB  not  ol  the  Rhone  bat  of  the  Bhin^  being  traversed 
throughout  Us  entire  length  from  south  to  north  by  the 
Saline  or  Saane,  which  rises  in  the  Sanetsch  in  Bern  and 
ommately  joins  the  Aar  below.  Qiiminen.  The  sarface  of 
ttie  country  has  considerable  variety  of  relief,  bat  can 
hatdly,  in  sneb  %  i^ion  aa  Switieiland,  be  described  as 
moantainooa.  The  canton,  however,  ia  the  veiy  heart  of 
pastoral  Switzerland,  and  the  home  of  the  "lans  des  vaches." 
The  Bontliern  portion  is  occupied  with  offshoota  of  the  Ber^ 
neae  Alps,  presentiDg  snch  heists  as  die  Mol^on,  6578  feet; 
Ibe  Dent  de  VMetze  or  De  Lya,  6609  feet ;  the  Vanil  des 
Arzea,  6913  ;  the  Cepe  an  Moine,  6376:  Jhe  Dent  de  Broc, 
5986;  Breu]eyr6,7724;  FolWtan,  7685?  anJthe Vanil  Noir. 
7639.  The  last  is  tlw  highest  elevation  In  the  canton,  and 
it  rttvaUd  in  the  sooth  on  the  Bernese  frontier  to  the  light 


of  the  valley  of  Uie  Sarine.   The  western  and  north- western 
districts  beluig  to  the  system  of  tha  Joret  or  Jnrten,  the 
most  important  masuf  being  Mount  Giblonz,  whi(&  attains 
an  altitude  of  3945  feet.    Besidea  the  Serine  there  are  two 
considerable  streams  which  flow  partly  through  Fieiborg 
territory,— the  Singine  or  Sense,  which,  deriving  (me  ol  iu 
head  streams  from  Freiburg  and  the  other  from  Bern,  forme 
throngbont  the  greater  part  of  ita  course  the  bonndarr 
between,  the  two  cantooa,  and  tiit  Brcqre  or  Bt ox,  «hi» 
risea  in  the  aooth-west  omf  Semsales,  and  after  ttavatnng 
the  outskirts  of  Freibnrg  and  Vaud  enters  the  Lake  of  M ciat 
or  Murten,  and  thus  fii^  its  way  to  the  Lake  of  Nendifttcl, 
There  are  a  few  small  lakes  in  the  canton,  the  moat' note* 
worthy  being  that  of  Seedorf,  which  was  lowered  about 
11  feet  by  draining  operations  undertaken  in  1871-73  for 
reclaiming  the  maiaby  land  aronnd  it  Mineral  waters  occur 
at  Lac  Noir  or  Scbwarssee,  at  Wyler•vo^Bad,  at  Uontbenr 
near  Qmyire^  and  at  Bonn  not  far  from  the  tows  U  JFi» 
burg  Oat  of  a  total  area  of  abont  340,706  acn%  about  B88a 
may  be  regarded  as  unproductive,  97,433  are  oeenpfed  by 
forests,  apwarda  of  84,100  famish  pastors,  91,878  are 
^meadow  land,  104,929  are  arable  fields,  and  679  are  vine* 
yards.  The  forests  are  of  great  valne  to  the  canton,  firewood 
and  timber  being  among  ita  principal  exporta.  Thoof^  tbo 
cereals  are  pretty  extenaively  cultivated,  the  production  of 
grain  is  far  under  the  consnmpUon.  Tobacco  is  an  important 
artide  in  the  ctmrnMee  d  the  canton,  and  the  maDniutBre  of 
JTiredliMUwr  is  widely  distribnted.  The  district  of  Gruyke, 
extending  from  the  Singine  to  the  Tevqysc^  is  famous  for 
its  cheese,  of  which  spwarda  of  49,000  cwts.  is  p'i>duced 
annually.  With  the  exception  of  tanning  and  straw  plaiting 
there  are  no  indnstriee  that  give  employmeijt  to  any  great 
nnmber  of  people ;  but  there  are  glass  works  at  Semsales, 
a  paper  mill  at  Marly,  aid  kilns  for  hydraulic  lime  at  Tour 
de  Trhmt  and  Chatd,  and  watches  are  made  at  Horat  an4 
Montilier.    Tb»  canton  it  divided  into  aevan  dJstrieta  or 
prefectures,  and  than  are  377  commnnea  lad  118  Catbollo 
and  8  Protestant  parishea.   The  district  of  the  Sarine  num- 
bers 29,944  inhabitants,  and  includes  the  capital  of  th» 
canton;  the  district  of  the  Sinpne^  lying  towards  the  eaat^ 
anmbera  16,375,  and  has  its  administrative  centre  at  Tavern 
or  Tafels;  the  district  of  the  Grayire^  to  the  south  of 
those  already  named,  haa  19,337  inhabitants,  and  indudee- 
the  chief  town  Balls,  with  Hm  ancient  palace  of  the  bishop*, 
of  Lausanne,  Tonr  de  IMma^  Vaadeni^  irith  a  model  chsiM 
dairy,  Grnytoe,  with  the  old  manor  of  ita  counts,  Uatiei^ 
the  seat  ot  the  cantmal  lunatic  asylum,  the  convent  of 
Valsainte,  the  monastery  of  Pont-Dieu,  and  the  castle  and 
village  of  Corbiires ;  the  district  of  the  Lake  numbers  14,839 
inhabitants,  and  ita  chief  town  istMorat,  the  scene  .of  th* 
famous  battle  of  1476;  thedistrict  oftheGUnehaa  13,178 
inhabitants,  and  its  chief  town  is  Bomont,  with  an  andent 
castle  and  ramparta  and  towers;  the  district  of  the  Bnj» 
has  li^706  inhalntanta,  and  iu  chief  town  ia  Estevayer,  % 
busy  little  place  on  the  Lake  of  Keuehitel,  to  which  it  bsb»' 
times  gives  its  name ;  «nd  lastly, -in  the  br  south  the  dis- 
trict of  Yeveyse  numbers  7855,  and  besides  its  chief  town, 
Chitel-St-Denis,  contains  the  vilUge  of  Semsalea.  Th» 
canton  is  traversed  from  north-east  to  soath-weat  by  the 
railway  from  Bern  to  Lausanne;  another  line  proceeds  front 
the  town  of  Freibwg  weatward  by  the  Lake  of  Nendiltel, 
and  a  third  unites  Romont  and  BuUet   "FnSbmg  retumi^ 
according  to  its  population,  '«x  reptesentatives  to  th* 
national  council  of  Switserland.   Ita  own  administration 
consisle  of  a  great  cooneil,  to  which  a  member  is  furnished 
by  every  1200  ii^bitanto,  a  state  council  of  seven  pem- 
bers,  and  a  judicial  council  of  nin&    According  to  the 
consns  of  1870,  outof  atotalpMinhtioaof  110^900,  94,000 
were  CatboUoi  and  16,800  Proteatants,  the  latter  being 
molt  numenaa  in  the  district  of  Uii  Ltk&  The  OittioUci 
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•re  nndsr  the  jorisdietion  of  the  bishop  of  Ltnaanne,  who 
fatahiirMidonceat  Fiaibuig.  Thou^  thsoffldal  Ungoage 
it  ffencb,  which  is  ganenllr  spoksn  In  the  towns,  publii^ 
dDcuumti  are  dso  pablisfaea  in  Oemso,  which  holds  its 
groaod  in  the  distciet  of  the  Singine,  in  pait  of  the  district 
of  die  Lahe,  and  in  the  eommiine  of  Bellegarde  in  Gruyfere. 
In  the  rest  of  Qraybte,  as  well  as  in  the  districts  of  the 
Vereyse,  the  QIaoe,  the  Sarins,  and  the  Btoyew  a  patois  of 
the  French  stock  is  the  preTailiag  speech. 

JSKKffw,— The  history  of  Fnibaiv  precticallr  b^n*  with  tka 
eovBtS  ei  TWiH"!"!  who,  undar  tni  cmpcnn,  held  eou*id«nbte 
III— dnni  in  thli  pert  <4  SwitMtlwd.  la  1179  Bwthold  IV. 
foonilod  the  town  of  FrubOK  as  his  uncle  Bertbold  III.  bed 
abmij  bMii  tha  fbander  of  Freibarg  ia  the  Brtifgao,  ud  u  hit 
•on  and  BocceMor  was  not  long  sfterwsnl*  to  be  the  fonnder  el 
Bam.  Ho  not  onlj  bestowed  on  it  ftU  tba  tamtorjr  which  ha  hild 
for  three  taagaea  mmd— «  diatrict  kftarwarda  known  u  the  "  old 
Uoda,"  &t  the  "twaatf-font  pariah«t,"  but  h«  alao,  by  s  chuter 
or  SamlfiA,  granted  a  aombn  of  nririlegBi  ilmiUc  to  thoae  of 
OnlagBa^  which  In  that  nnaettlad  penod  aoon  attracted  what  waa 
thni  a  conudanUe  popnlation  of  aniuus,  peannta,  and  tradert 
from  the  ndgbbooring  countries.  On  the  d«th  of  Bertbold  V., 
the  taat  duke  of  Zahrinnn,  In  1218,  hia  {lOMeMiona  pasaad  to 
Ilia  aiater  Anne,  wife  of  Uuich  of  Kjrburg ;  and  th«  Kfborg*  were 
■ocoTdinglf  lorda  of  Fieibui];  till  12S1,  when  they  also  became 
extinct  In  the  mala  Una.  Anne  of  Kjrhurg,  who  had  married 
Kbertiatd  ef  Hapabur^  aold  Freiburg,  to  Kudoliih  of  Haiiaburg 
for  SOOO  narka;  and  the*  the  towu  waa  anbjcct  to  the  konae 
of 'Atiitiia  for  lU  years.  During  that  lon^  period  it  had  to  fight 
many  a  battle  br  its  existenoai  nxne  especially  agabut  the  neigh, 
bonnnc  town  «r  Ben  and  the  eoaala  of  Saroy.  At  leAgtb  aben- 
donad  oy  Anstita,  it  wae  obliged  in  14SS  to  awear  fidOity  to  Loaia 
of  Baray,  to  whom  it  had  bonnna  indebted  for  vait  auma  of  money. 
Ia  ntta  of  all  the  diftcnltiea  of  ita  position,  it  was  in  thia  fitat  port 
of  the  ISHt  century  that  It  maintained  s  eonriderable  tmde  with 
nance,  Italy,  and  Venioe  in  ita  leather  and  cloth.  Ai  many  aa 
18,000  or  90,000  pieeea  of  cloth  were  aUmped  with  the  town'a  aeal 
in  the  conne  of  n  year.  The  icign  of  the  Saroy  dynaaty  waa  of 
short  dnrmtion,  for  when  Tolande,  widow  of  Amadeni,  eutmd  into 
alliance  with  Chariaa  the  Bold  of  Bwgundy,  Freiburg  joined  Bern 
against  the  Bonandiana,  and  took  part  in  the  battlea  JL  Herat  and 
Orandaon.  Atbuth,  in  the  diet  of  Stani  in  lUl— thank*  mainly 
to  the  adrocMy  of  Brother  Claua  (NfchoUa  Ton  der  FlUh)— it  waa 
admitted  s  maniber  ef  the  Bwias  Confederation.  Conddmblo 
additioDa  of  tecritory  wen  effected  in  the  I5th  and  leth  centorW*. 
IB  1*75  Iliena,  nanbyon,  and  the  eaatla  of  Clwnanx  were 
•cqnired,  and,  eleag  with  the  Bemeea,  the  people  of  Freiburg 
wrested  Korat  from  the  honae  of  Saror.  In  1478  the  lordihip  ef 
Montagny  was  pnrehsaed  for  0700  Bonne,  and  ir  1483  Farragny 
ud  Pont  Bellegarde  was  wided  in  1602,  Wallenbnch  in  1U4, 
Font  in  IS08,  end  lu  the  oonraa  of  1686  Vuippena,  £aterayer, 
Coiserey,  Bulie,  Tuineoi,  Ch&tel  St  Denie,  Boesonnena,  Surpierrr, 
Bomont,  Rue,  La  Molitre,  and  8t  Anbln.  CorUirea  wae  bonght  for 
8000  florina  In  1G58  ;  and  In  1096  Bern  and  Freiburg  forced 
ICiebeU  the  last  count  ot  Qraykre,  to  abdicate,  and  paid  80,600 
erowna  for  hi*  conntahip.  The  people  of  Frdhnrg  had  to  endure 
veiy  heary  taxation  to  roiae  their  jnvportion  of  toe  enm.  Uean* 
while,  in  the  10th  oentoiy,  the  odginal  demoeratic  goTemmant 
place  to  an  txcloaiTe  oUgaichy,  which  sncceeded  In  metnUin- 
ing  ito  sopnmucy  in  apite  of  the  pretendona  of  the  papal  power  and 
the  blihop  of  Louauie  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dittatiafaotion  of 
the  people  on  the  other.  The  French  occnpaUen  of  1 708  braught  its 
SpTemment  to  erdoe* ;  hat  fat  1814  It  was  partially  mtored,  108  of 
the  144  aeata  of  the  great  couneD  being  aamgned  to  member*  of  the 
fstridsn  familiaa.  On  D«Mmber  %  1830,  the  people  roaa  and 
deiHadcd  equality  of  tight*  for  aU  the  citiien*  of  the  canton  j  and 
in  Janoary  1831  a  democratic  conatitution  waa  drawn  up,  and  a 
repreaenUUre  goremmant  eaUbliahed.  In  1846  Freibmg  joined 
the  Sonderbund.  and  in  the  following  year  it  we*  eonaeqnently 
intaded  by  the  federal  force*.  In  1848  the  conatitution  wo*  reriaed 
and  rendered  more  libeni  in  regard  to  nllgiena  matter*.  Sereral 
altompte  were  made  by  the  Cathollo  party  to  recorer  their  snpre- 
macy ;  but  their  efforta  were-  defeated,  and  Biahop  Haillley  and 
«ther  of  their  leader*  were  exUed.  In  1857.  however,  the  great 
council  decided  for  another  revision  of  the  constitution  In  a  reaction- 
*i7  propoaal  waa  adopted  by  the  people.  Since 

*■  »dUi»tion  of  the  general  tendency,  and  the 

Mthouc  clergy  are  in  poneadon  of  unbounded  tuQuenee. 


Fekbubo,  the  chi«f  town  of  tlia  above  canton,  witli  a 
station  on  the  lina  between  Bern  and  .OeaeTa,  ocenpiea  a 
highly  picturesque  aittution  in  the  Talley  of  the  Sorino,  part 
of  it  Ijriag  in  the  bottom  of  the  raviue  and  part  of  it  climb- 
ing the  irregular  eminences  on  the  tefL  It  is  divided  into 
four  dirtricts — the  Bonrg  or  central  town,  the  Quartier  dea 
Places  or  the  upper  town,  and  the  districts  of  the  Ange 
and  the  Neuveville,  which,  together  with  the  Planche, 
constitute  the  lower  town.  The  prioeipal  eccleuastical 
bnilding  of  Freiburg,  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Kicht^ 
commenced  about  1283  and  finiahed  in  the  aeoond  half  of 
the  15th  eentnij,  is  worth/  <A  notice,  not  onlj  for  tha  nobis 
belfry  245  feet  in  height,  but  also  for  the  organ,  which  was 
ooDStructed  between  1824  and  1834  by  Aloja  Muoser,  a 
native  of  the  town,  and  is  one  of  the  most  famous  inatm- 
ments  of  its  kind.  The  various  buildings  belonging  to  the 
municipal  and  cantonal  Qovernments,  the  oonveotnal  eata^ 
bluhmeats  of  the  Cordelien,  the  Uraulioe  aunt,  and  other 
fraternities  and  sisterhoods,  the  college  of  St  Michel  and 
the  lyeeum,  with  the  fantonal  tnoaenoit  and  the  civie 
hospital  and  other  ben^cent  instltntions  an  the  moat 
important  of  the  public  edifices.  In  front  of  the  town-hall 
grows  a  linden  tree  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted 
a  soldier  from  the  battle  of  Morat,  22d  Jane  U7fi.  The 
ravine  of  the  Serine  is  croeeed  by  several  bridgea,  of  which 
the  most  notable  is  the  auspension  bridge  constructed  by 
M.  Challey  abont  18S4,-whieh  has  «  span  of  871  fert,  and 
consists  mainly  of  four  cables  each  composed  of  1 096  distinct 
wires,  individually  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch  ia 
diameter.  Abont  3  miles  to  the  north  of  the  town,  the  river 
valley  is  crossed  by  the  great  railway  viaduct  of  Qrandfe^, 
which  dates  from  1862,  is  a  girder  structure  1095  feet  in 
lei^;th  and  260  feet  high,  contains  about  3100  tons  of  metal, 
and  coat  2,500,000  francs.  Immediately  above  the  town  a 
vast  dam  was  thrown  serosa  the  river-bed  by  Bitter  tha  ea- 
ginaer  in  1871-3;  «nd.theblltliwobtaiaod7ieldanint«r 
power  of  from  3600  to  4000.horw-power.  A  motive  Um» 
of  600  hprse-power  aecnred  by  turbinea  in  the  atream  is 
conveyed  to  the  plateau  of  P^Ues  by  "telodyaainie'*  cables 
more  titan  2295  feet  in  length,  for  whose  passage  «  tonnal 
has  been  constructed  in  the  nx^  of  the  ravine.  The  indus- 
trial establishments  are  still  comparatively  few  and  unin- 
portaot    Popubtion  in  1870,  10,90«. 

FREIBURG,  or  Fbstbdbo,  usually  distingnished  sa 
Frmbarg  in  the  Breisgav,  is  a  ci^  formet^  ol  the  AnatiitB 
dmninions  but  now  in  the  grand-dudiy  of  Baden,  about  IS 
miles  £  of  the  KUae,  at  the  foot  of  the  ScUoasber^  one  of 
the  b^hts  of  the  Black  Forest  range.  It  is  one  of.  the 
statioiu  on  the  railway  between  Basel  and  Mannheim,  and 
lies  about  40  miles  northwards  from  the  former  city.  The 
town  is  for  the  most  port  well  built,  haviog  several  wide 
and  haadaome  etreeta  and  a  number  of  apadoos  aqDaiea. 
It  ia  kept  elean  and  coed  by  the  watera  of  the  DruHn, 
which  flow  through,  the  itreata  in  open  chann^;  and  tta 
old  forUfieaUoos  have  been  replaced  by  public  walks,  and, 
what  is  more  unusual,  by  vineyards.  Since  1837  Freiburg 
has  been  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  who  has  authority  over 
the  bishops  of  Mainz,  Fulda,  Rottenbe^,  and  Limberg; 
and  it  possesses  a  famous  Catholic  university,  the  LvJowico 
AOMrtitta,  which  owes  its  origin  to  Albert  VL,  arefaduka  of 
Austria,  aud  dates  from  1494,  1496,  or  1497  Thia  was 
at  one  time  a  very  wealthy  institution,  having  been  eodowed 
by  its  founder  with  extenuve  lands  in  the  Breisgan,  Upper 
Alsatia,  and  WUrtembei^ ;  but  aince  the  French  Bevolutioo 
it  has  lost  nearly  all  its  estates,  and  ^e  revenue  derived 
ftom  those  stiU  held  io  Baden  is  not  snffident  fw  ita 
expenses.  In  1876  it  had  41  professors,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, and  9  privat-docenten,  and  the  atadents  num- 
bered 390,  of  whom  141  were  foreignera.  The  library  eoa- 
taiu  upinidi  of  390,000  vdumes ;  and  among  the  other 
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•BKilUiy  Mtabliahmentt  u*  m  mtonieal  liatl  Aod  mnHnm 
tnd  boUnicBl  gardenn  The  Fnibaig  miiuter  ia  eon- 
■idered  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  Gothic  churches  of  Ger- 
many, beiug  remarkable  alike  for  the  symmetiy  of  its  pro- 
portions, for  lha  taste  of  its  deouralions,  and-  for  the  fact 
that  It  may  iiiuce  corraeily  bo  said  to  be  fioiahed  than  almost 
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OMw— A  IbrtiM  Tbor;  B.  Scwwabm  Ihori  C  titmAn  THot 

aa7  other  building  of  the  kind.  The  period  of  its  erection 
iwobablf  Ilea  for  the  most  part  between  IISS  and  1252 ; 
but  the  cbM'  ma  not  bnilt  till  1513.  The  towar,  which 
riaea  above  the  western  entrance,  is  386  feet  in  height,  and  it 
presents  a  skilful  transition  from  a  square  boM  into  an  oc- 
tagonal superstructure,  which  in  its  turn  is  surmounted  by 
3  pyramidal  spire  of  the  moet  exquisite  open  work  in  stone. 
In  the  interior  of  the  church  are  aome  beautiful  stained 
gloss  windows,  both  ancient  and  modem,  the  tombstones  of 
saTual  of  the  dnkes  o(  Ziihringen,  atatues  of  archbishops  of 
Freiburg,  and  i>aiatinga  by  Holbein  and  by  Haos  Balding, 
aumamed  Grttn.  Amoi^  the  other  noteworthy  buildings 
of  Freiburg  are  the  palaces  of  the  grand  duke  and  the  arch 
bishop,  the  town-hall,  the  theatre,  the  Kau/haia  or  merchani«' 
Itall,  a  l6tb-centuTy  building  with  the  front  painted  red, 
the  Proteetent  church,  formerly  the  church  of  the  abbey  of 
'fhanneubach,  removed  thltlier  in  IS39,  the  hall  of  art  and 
harmony,  and  the  barnwks,  areotad  by  tiu  Anatrian  Ooram- 
niant  In  1776,  and  capable  of  containing  5000  men.  The 
oharitabla  institutiona  include  a  foundling  hospital,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  blind  asytom,  and  a  military  hoepital  In  the 
centre  of  the  fiahmarket  square  is  a  fountain  snrmonnted  by 
a  statue  of  Duke.  Bertbold  III.  of  Zahringen,  the  founder 
of  the  city ;  in  the  Franciskanor  Platz  there  is  a  mouument 
to  Schwarz,  the  traditional  discoverer  of  gunpowder ;  the 
Botteck  Plats  takes  ita  name  from  the  monument  of  Rotteck, 
the  hiatoriaD,  which  formerly  atood  on  the  aite  of  th»  Sohwan 
atatne ;  and  in  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Straaae  a  bronze  atatua 
waa  erected  in  1876  to  the  memory  of  Herder,  who  in 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  eentury  foanded  in  Freibuig 
an  institute  for  draughtsmen,  engravers,  and  lithographers, 
and  carried  on  a  famous  bookselling  business.  On.  the 
Schlossberg  above  the  towii  there  are  massive  ruins  of  two 
castlea  which  were  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1744  ;*  and 
•Wt  two  milaa  to  the  K.E.  stands  the  castle  of  Zahringen, 


the  original  seat  of  the  famona  family  of  counts.  Situated 
on  the  ancient  road  which  runs  1l>y  the  HoUenpan  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhii^  Freiburg  early 
acquired  commercial  importance,  and  it  ia  etiU  iha  principal 
centre  of  the  trade  of  the  Black  Forest.  It  manufactures 
chicory,  chemicals,  starch,  leather,  tobacco,  silk  thread, 
paper,  and  henii>en  goods,  as  well  as  beer  and  wine.  The 
population  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1864  it  numbered 
19,085,  inclusive  of  the  suburbs  of  Herdern  and  Wiehre 
aud  iu  1875  no  leaa  than  30,531.  About  a  aizth  of  tha 
whole  am  Protestants. 

Freihnrg  imu<\<^\,  ts  has  been  tlresdy  sutol,  by  Coont 
Bertbold  III.  of  ZahnDgen.  In  IISO  it  becRme  n  frav  town,  with 
pririlego^siHiiUT  to  thoHO  of  Cologne;  bat  la  1£10  it  fell  into  the 
tuuds  of  a  brunch  of  tlu  family  of  Uiidi.  After  it  had  vainly 
ntleni]itMt  to  throw  ufT  the  yoke  by  force  of  annH,  it  obtained  its 
freeilom  in  136ft  for  a  sniii  of  20,000  ailrer  niarkai  but  a*  it  was 
unable  to  reimbuno  tha  crrditon  who  had  advauoed  tlie  money,  it 
was,  in  1363,  obliged  to  recognize  tl)«.  «upn>raacy  of  tha  honae  of 
HapabuTf.  in  the  17th  Dn<1  13th  centurici  it  played  a  roRiidcrable 
part  aa  a  fortiiied  town.  It  waa  captured  by  tlie  Sirrdefcin  1632. 
1631,  and  1638  ;  and  in  1344  it  was  Mixed  by  the  Bavarians,  who 
shortly  after,  nitder  Genrial  Mar«ey,  defeated  in  the  neiKhbourbood 
the  French  forces  cndFr  Engbien  and  Tarmnc.  'Ilie  >  rrnrh  were 
in  TMMscGaion  from  1677  to  1697,  and  sgain  In  1713-14  and  17M  i 
and  when  they  left  the  place  in  1743,  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chaprlla,  they  dismantled  the  fortiGcationa.  The  Baden  inanigcnti 
gaincd'a  victory  at  FMbnrg  in  1848,  and  the  revolnitonaty  Oovan- 
ment  took  refugs  in  the  town  in  Jane  I8M,  but  in  ttie  fdlewiai 
July  the  Prnsiiaii  forces  took  poasesaian,  aud  did  not  leave  tilt  IBSl. 

See  Schtriber,  OesehiehU  unj  Betehreiivitg  des  MHiuUr  tu  Am- 
iurg,  1320  and  1325;  GctcMchU  dtr  Sladt  und  UniveriiUt  iV»> 
turpi,  1857-&9j  Dor  Sehloitbety  bei  Frtiiurg,  I860. 

FBEIBURG,  diatingniihed  as  Freiburg  onter  dem 
FUrstensteiD,  a  garrison  town  in.  the  government  district 
of  Breslau,  Silesia,  ia  situated  on  the  PoUnitz,  35  mileaS-W. 
of  Breslau.  Its  industries  include  the  making  of  regulator 
watches,  linen  wearing,  atarcb  mauufactdre,  and  distilling. 
A  higher  burgher  achool  waa  erected  in  1874.  In  the 
neighbonrhood  are  the  old  and  modem  eaatlaa  o(  the 
FQntenstein  family.  At  Freiburg  on  Juhr  33,  1763.  the 
Prussians  defended  themaelTea  aneceasfnlly  againat  tha 
superior  forces  of  the  Auatriana.  The  population  of  tha 
town  in  1875  was  7853. 

FREIDANK,  Freickdank,  or  in  Twiddle  High  German 
VsIdakc,  the  name  by  which  a  certain  German  didactic  poet 
of  tha  I3fh  century  is  uaually  known.  Ithasbeeu  disputed 
whether  the  word,  which  ia  equivalent  to  freethought,  ia  to 
be  regarded  as  the  poet's  real  family  name  or  only  aa  a 
pseudonym ;  according  to  PfeifTer  the  former  is  the  case. 
LitUe  ia  known  of  Freidank's  life.  He  certainly  accom' 
ponied  Frederick  II. -on  his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land, 
where  a  portion  at  least  of  his  work  was  compoeed  ;  and  it 
is  said  that  on  his  tomb  (if  indeed  it  was  not  the  tomb  of 
another  Freidank)  at  ^viso  there  was  inscribed,  with 
allusion  to  the  character  of  his  s^le,  "  he  always  apoko  and 
never  sang"  Wilhelm  Grimm  started  the  hj^Kitheaia  that 
Freidank  was  to  be  .dentified  with  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weido ;  but  it  found  almost  no  acceptance  from  othet 
German  scholan,  and  was  formally  refuted  by  Frana  Pfeilfet 
in  his  Zur  DevlKhm  LtitraUr-Getduditt^  Stuttgart,  1895. 
and  his  Germania,  1857,  2d  vol 

Fwidank's  work  beaia  the  name  of  Btkheidxnlieii,  ».*.,  Diuruie, 
Corrwt  Judgment,  and  ccmaists  of  a  collection  of  pioverba.  pithy 
soylnga,  jnoial  reflections,  and  atorita  arranged  under  general  heads. 
lU  popularity  till  the  end  of  the  16th  century  ia  abown  by  the 
Beat  number  of  USS.  alill  extant;  and  Sebastian  Brandt publishea 
it  snin  and  sgain  in  modified  forms^  Wilhelm  Orimm  ■  editiuB 
of  rrtA»ae<f  BtMksitMviit  appeared  at  0»t«ngen  in  1884.  and 
Bexiinberger'a  at  Halle  in  1872;  tbeoIdXatSn  translation,  ^rfoity* 
Ditentio,  WPS  printed  by  Lemcke  at  Stettin.  1868:  and  thus  ue 
two  Iranilationa  into  modem  Oannan,  A.  Bacmeister^  BntliMni. 
1361,  and  Simrock's,  Stuttgart.  1887-  OMnpare  she  H.  Peal, 
Utbtr  du  Vrtft^tAt  .Jjuntofeiv  ■»»  Arttawt^i  JSttOiMmMt^ 
tcipnc,  1870. 
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FBEIUaBATH.  Fiu>ntAin>  (1810-1676),  a  popular 
Omuto  pool,  wu  bom  Jdat  17, 1810,  «t  Detrndd.  whtn 
^  iktbar  «m  a  toMbn  is  4*  StidUduilft    H«  w»s  ods- 
otted  at  tbo  cymiiasiiim  of  hk  attive  town,  and  at  tlw  age 
«l  fiftMD  ms  apprentiood  to  a&  nnde  who  kopt  a  grocer'a 
aliop  in  Boesi    Frailigrath  had  no  put  liking  for  trado, 
Hb  wts  *u  iotttiablo  nador,  •apecially  of  booki  of  trarel 
aod  tdTCQton^  and  fiom  his  childhood  a  scribbler  of  Totse. 
At  Boost  he  derotod  somo  hours  daily  to  the  stody  of 
Englisli,  French,  and  Italian,  and  towards  tho  esd  of  his 
five  ]reara'  apprenticeship  was  writing  veraes  for  lereral 
aoasll  WestpluUian  papers,  such  as  the  OurUoda  and 
Jditdaur  SomOagiblatt.    Haviag  spent  other  five  years 
(1831-6)  as  clerk  in  a  bank  at  Amsterdam,  Freiligrath  re- 
tomed  to  Sooa^  pnblished  his  transIatioDS  of  Victor  Bogo's 
Odet  and  Tmtigkt  Sotuf  (1836),  and  started,  coqjointly 
with  his  friends  Ignoi  Hab  uid  A.  Scbneiler,  a  jonmal, 
aatitled  Uhtinittha  9de<M  (1836-8).   lo  1837  he  went  to 
Baraon  ia  bookkeeper  in  a  mercantile  honse,  abont  which 
-tim  also  hie  f ngitire  pteeea,  atill  appearing  in  Weatphalian 
mMn,  among  which  were  the  Morgmilak  and  Lruttchfr 
MtumedwuMoch,  had  the  ^ood  fortune  to  be  praised  by  the 
poet  Chamisso.   A  year  uter  appeared  hia  first  Tolame  of 
GtdiciU,  which  became  immediately  and  widely  popular. 
Finding  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  one  of  the 
iaTonrite  poets  of  his  day,  Freiligrath  now  gave  up  his 
situation  of  bookkeeper  in  Barmen,  and  B|)ent  &e  next  year 
atUnke)  on  the  BhiiM,wliet«lMwiotelui  /ielu^s  JOms 
<18iO),  and  k  eonaexion  with  T^rin  Sehtteking  compiled 
Jht  maUrU^  wut  ronatUiseht  WeiffateH  Q840-42}.  He 
marriad  in  1641  Ida  Uolos,  daughter  of  Frofeaeor  MeloJ 
4>f  Weimar,  and  removed  first  to  St  Ooar,  where,  with  his 
friends  Simrock  and  Matzerath,  he  edited  the  Sheinueia 
JaMieh  (1840-41),  and  in  18i3  to  Darmstadt,  where  he 
^bHshed,  eonjointly  with  DnUer,  a  poem,  Zum  Setttn  det 
JRtfaer  Z>9Mf,  and  otdeaTOVied  also  to  start  a  periodical,  to 
be  called  Sntatmiea:  fQr  EttglUehet  Lettn  md  Engliaeke 
ZiUnUur,  for  wliich  Dickens  and  Bulwer  hod  promised 
their  astisttnca     This  scheme,   however,  foiled,  and 
Freiligrath  returned  to  St  Gosr,  there  to  complete.bis  ATarf 
ImmerTMun,  Bliitttr  dtr  Xrinntrung  an  t^t  (1842).  In 
the  same  year  he  received  a  pension  of  300  thalers  from 
£iag  William  lY.   Up  to  this  time,  FreiUgrath'e  poetry 
had  borne  no  tiaoa  of  uie  politiciBD.  AMung  tha  OtdidiU, 
M  popular  in  Qermon  hoBSeholdi^  were  Ui  Maot4ite,  I>U 
AutwamdereTy  Dtr  Xmtnraehe,  Priiu  Sugm,  Der  BUdtr- 
iihd,  LStemrUt,  and  many  otlieit  written  before  1840,  all 
jmrely  imaginative  in  their  character,  and  sUll,  from  a  lite- 
rary point  of  view,  onquestionably  the  poet's  masterpieces. 
When,  after  his  retom  to  St  Qoar,  Freiligrath  was  drawn 
irreaistibly  into  the  political  controversies  of  the  day,  ha 
jtiU  endeavoured  to  ke^  dear  of  party  feding^  declaring 
that  the  poet  stood  '*' ai/«HwrAat«rm  WarHaU  €atfdt» 
Zimun  dirP<aiii.'  Bnt  ho  wh  soon  obliged  to  vactto  this 

dtion  and  descend  among  the  politicians ;  and  in  1844 
tkrew  np  his  royal  pension,  pablished  his  GUntbetuAdttm^ 
nin,  and  finally  joined  the  democratio  party.  .  Trom  this 
time  forward  he  boldly  proclaimed  the  democratio  cause  in 
■verse,  till,  as  the  author  of  TroU^tOtdtm  (a  translation  «f 
Bums's  A  JfoH'f  a  item  for  d  tAa£i,  JaOa,  at  AUa,  DU 
Treiktitl  Dot  RecMI,  Mamlet,  EitgUnd  m  Jhvtaehtand, 
and  oUker  Mully  daring  affii^oni^  h«  wu  foned  to  seek 
aafe^  in  aOe^  and  retiiod  fint  -to  Belgium  aod  then  to 
Switnriand.  There  lie  prepared  for  preas  a  volume  of 
Bngtikki  OedicMe  aus  n*¥^rtr  £tU  (1846),  containing 
translations  from  Un  Hemani,  L.  E.  L,  Southey, 
Tennyson,  Longfellow,  and  others,  and  alas  a  votoms  of 

£»litieal  mosi  entitled  Ca  Ira  I    The  pnUication  of  this 
It  led  to  his  flt^t  to  England,  and  for  tha  fiext  two  yeaia 
he  lived  \a  Loodoo,  as  foreign  correspondent  to  a  mercBDtile 


house.  In  1848  Im  was  on  the  p<nnt  of  emigntiiig  vitt 
Us  family  to  America,  there  to  join  Longfellow  and  other 
literary  friends,  when  tha  Bevolution  broke  oat,  and  the 
uoneaty  of  Mardt  19  allowed  him  to  return  to  Germany. 
He  now  took  ap  hia  post  at  the  head  of  the  democratic 
party  at  Dtliseldorf,  but  was  chortly  afterwards  imprisoned 
on  acconnt  of  liii  poem  DU  Todien  an  die  LAenden,  On 
being  liberated  by  verdict  of  tlte  jury,  he  ranoved  to  Co- 
logne, to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  JITms  Sknmiadu 
Ztitung.  Doling  this  year  also  he  pnUbhed  Ua  Atmor- 
U4n(f«  and  2)m  SmHimtimt.  /wmiAm  dt»  Gvriemf  cm* 
Naeheae  aUtrer  QtdiehU,  appeared  in  1849,  and  Ntn  pati- 
fUcMe  vnd  toeiaU  GedieAU  in  18S0.  Fresh  impeadunenta 
drove  Freiligrath  again  to  London  in  1851,  and  he  onee 
more  return ed  for  a  livelihood  to  the  prosaic  existence  of  the 
desk  and  office  stosl,  still,  ^wever,  devoting  his  leisore 
hours  tf  literatnre,  and  specially  to  those  trandatioDa  from 
the  English  poets  which  in  Qermany  have  earned  him  a 
positioB  equal  to  BOekert'a  as  a  traaittlor  of  Enj^ish  versa. 
In  1 8 5 4  he  published  a  selootiai  of  tranalations  from  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  literature,  entitled  Ti4  Mote,  TKtilte,  and 
Shamrodc;  also  Diehtwug  umd  DieJOer,  eine  AntkUt^U.  His 
tranilation  of  Longfellow's  Hiavatha  appeared  1857,  He 
also  translated  CymMine  and  the  Winter^!  Talt  for  a  Oetman 
edition  of  Shakwpeare,  edited  by  Bodenstedt.  In  1866  a 
nstional  testimonial,  which  ultimately  reached  the  sum  of 
60,000  thalen,  was  sat  on  foot  ia  Gettnany,  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  providiag  a  pension  tot  tha  soet  ill  his  <dd  ago ;  and 
when,  two  yens  later,  a  gSMiaf  amnesty  wai  granted  to 
political  offeaden,  Freiligrath  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  was  received  with  public  anthnsiasoL  He  now  settled 
in  Stuttgart,  whm,  at  the  beginning  of  -the  Fraaoo- 
Qerman  war,  he  wrote  some  aince  popular  acmga,  aoch  as 
Ifwrah  Germania/  and  tha  TnmpeU  «o»  Gravkette.  He 
removed  to  Ctoostadt  in  1879,  and  died  ' thera^  Kerch  18, 
1876.  An  editioo  el  his  eollected  wiwks  was  pnUiahed  at 
Stuttgart  (6  roU.  187(^  3  Tids.  1871,  and  dnoa)  and  them 
i(  also  a  Tauehniti  odiUon,  ooDtaiuIng  a  adoetiiHi  of  aoini 
of  Freiligrath's  beat  known  poem%  tmnilatad  into  En^iah 
by  various  anthon,  and  edited  by  ISm  daughter  Ibi  XnBi- 
grath  Eroeker  0669  and  1871), 

Fowerfol  as  Fruligrath's  poetry  i^  and  masterly  as  hia 
diction  and  ihythm  are  admit  tod  to  b<^  he  ia  yet  wanting  in 
the  tendemau  of  a  CAuniaoo^  or  the  exquisite  anbtlo^  of  a 
Heine.  Tha  principal  dtarm  of  his  poetry  lies  in  iu  entin 
origlnslity.  Ho  came,  belonging  to  no  school  of  versifiei^ 
at  a  time  when  old  tastes  were  bmng  «ast  of^  and  novelty 
was  rastleoslT  desired,  and  he  has  been  Htly  dirtstMud  a 
^ahniree^enaer  PoO.  He  was  original  in  style  of  thoo^t 
and  dioice  of  subject,  while  in  many  of  his  poema,  such 
ai  his  IceUmd  JfoM  7m,  Skatii^i  Jfifro,  Bertnffe  ^  Os 
Flowertf  jMuit  Xidtf  and  many  of  his  grim,  revolotionarj 
paAble^  Uisro  is  aren  an  alenuot  trf  tbo  iantastio— tha 
nmiie.  And  it  was  n  part  at  this  native  originaHfy  of 
mind  widch  made  Freiligrath  so  eminnUy  a  cosmopt^kon 
poet.  He  was  no  tisv^er,  and  spent  tha  greater  put  of 
his  days  in  a  duB^ counting  house;  yet,  few  as  his  sounes 
of  inspiration  could  have  been, — he  himsdf  acfcnowledgee  the 
old  BUderhiM  of  hia  childhood  as  one,  while  others  have 
traced  them  to  the  bnsy  doeka  and  strange  eaigoes  of  a 
seaport  town, — his  Uxusj  wsa  rardy  contented  with  linger 
iug  among  the  scenery  and  legends  at  home,  bat  branded 
rather  into  new  paths,  into  the  distant  ports  of  Uia  eorUi,— 
into  the  Wdt/erne,  This  love  of  the  WeU/em*,  however,  pro> 
dominates  only  in  hia  earlier  Gediehti,  to  which  the  intense 
ratriotiam  of  his  later  muse  is  a  strange  contrast  In 
England  Freiligrath's  political  poetry  is  of  secondary 
interest;  for  to  the  British  intellect  it  is  scarcely 
begsible  how  sneh  efibdons— grim,  ontspoken,  oi  tttey 
diould  bo  a  nffident  cauH  for  im^i«»menlj  or  an  •tauak. 
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Ijfe-long  exile  ;  aod  &a  poems  of  occasion — oltbonglt  that 
oCeeiion  was  a  revolotio* — they  rank  lower  with  the  literary 
«Titio  thsn  the  pnrely  imaginatire  poetry  of  his  yonth. 
Bnt  by  most  Oermans  Freiligrath  is  best  remembered  ns 
^e  political  poet ;  while  among  the  conntrymen  of  hia  owa 
party,  old  poutical  friends  and  fellaw  exiles,  he  has  been 
called  a  postmartyr,  the  "  bard  of  freedom,"  and  "  inspired 
^■ger  of  the  revolation."  (f.  u.) 

FREIND,  JoHK  (1676-1728),  English  physician,  was 
'bora  ia  1675  at  Croton  in  liortliamptoashire.  He  mads 
jreat  progress  in  classical  knowledge  under  Dr  Bosby  at 
Westminster,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  under  Dr 
Aldrich,  and  while  stilt  very  young,  produced,  along  with 
Fottlkes,  au  excellent  edition-  of  the  speeches  of  iGschinea 
And  Demosthenes  on  the  affair  of  Ctosiphon.  After  this 
h»  began  the  study  of  medicine,  and  having  proved  his 
•eientOio  attainments  by  Tarions  treatises  was  appointed 
prof eaaor  of  ohenistry  at  Oxford  in  1 704.  In  the  following 
7»ar  be  aooompanted  the  English  army,  under  the  earl  of 
PMarborongb,  uto  Spain,  ano^  on  returning  home  in  1707, 
-wrote  an  acoonnt  of  the  expedition  which  attained  great 
popalarity.  Two  yean  later  he  published  his  Prelectioiu$ 
Chimicae,  which  he.  dedicated  to  Sir  Isaac  N'ewton.  In 
1711  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Shortly 
after  hia  return  in  1713  from  Flanders,  whither  he  had  ac- 
companied the  British  troopi,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
London,  where  he  aoon  obtained  a  great  reputation  as  a 
pbyuoian.  Li  1716  lie  became  fellow  of  the  rollegeof  phy- 
uoaos,  of  which  be  wu  dioaen  one  of  the  ceoiota  in  1718, 
mad  Harveian  orator  in  1730.  In  1733  he  entered  parlio' 
xnent  as  member  for  Launceaton  in  Cornwall,  but,  being  sna- 
pwted  of  favouring  the  cause  of  the  exiled  Stnarta,  be  spent 
half  <rf  that  year  in  the  Tower.  Daring  his  imprisonment 
be  conceived  the  plan  of  his  most  important  and  valuable 
work,  TAa  Hittorjf  of  Phytic,  of  which  the  first  part 
appsared  in  1735,  and  the  second  in  the  folUiwing  year.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  ^ysieiau  to  Qneen 
Carolia%  an  oESce  vbieb  be  held  tni  bia  deaths  86tb  Jnly 
1728.  A.  complete  edition  of  bia  Latin  works,  witb  aLktiii 
Iranalation  of  die  ITuforjr  ef  Phs/ne,  edited  by  Dr  Wlgan, 
was  pnblished  in  London  in  1733.  A  monnnient  was 
ereoted  to  Freind  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

FREIRE,  FRAKOiaco  Joza  (1713-1773).  a  Fortngnese 
kistorian  and  philologist,  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1713,  He 
belonged  to  the  monastic  -  society  of  St  Philip  Neri,  and 
WM  a  naloua  member  of  the  literary  association  known  as 
the  Academy  of  Arcadians,  in  connexion  with  which  he 
adopted  the  pseudonym  d  Candido  Lnaitana  He  eont^ 
bntad  mneb  to  the  improTement  of  the  style  of  the  Foitn- 
gamt  prose  literature,  but  Ills  endeavonr  t>  effect  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  national  poetry  by  a  translation  of  Horace's  Art 
Poetiea  was  le»  successful.  The  work  in  which  he  set 
forth  hia  opinions  regarding  the  vicious  taste  pervajling  the 
current  Portagaeu  prose  literature  is  entitled  Jlaximat 
Mobtv  a  Arte  Oratorio,  and  is  preceded  by  a  chronological 
table  forming  almost  a  social  and  phyaicit  history  of  Portia 
gH  His  best  known  work,  however,  is  bis  Vida  do  Infitnt 
D.  Henrique,  which  has  given  him  a  place  in  the  first  tank 
of  Fortoguose  htstoriana  He  also  wrote  an  account  of  the 
great  earthquake  bt  1776,  and  bta  S^flexiontntr  ta  Zanfftu 
Portugaite  was  published  in  1843  by  the  Lisbon  society 
for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge.   He  died  in  1773. 

FREISCHtTTZ  is,  in  German  folklore,  a  marksman  who 
by  a  compact  with  the  devil  has  obtained  a  certain  number 
of  Imlleta  destined  to  hit  without  fail  whatever  object  be 
iriabea.  Aa  the  l^^d  ia  otualty  told,  six  of  the  FrelkugHn 
or**  free  bollHs"  mo  thus  aobaerrient  to  the  muksmun's 
viD,  but  the  attventb  ia  at  the  abaolute  disposal  of  the  devil 
himself.  Various  methods  were  adopted  in  order  to  procnre 
f««einon  of  the  narrallou  miasilaa.   According  to  one 


the  marksman,  instead  of  nwallowing  the  sacramental  boat, 
kept  it  and  fixed  it  on  a  tree,  shot  at  it,  and  caused  it  to 
bleed  great  drops  of  blood,  gathered  the  drops  on  a  piece 
of  cloth  and  reduced  the  whole  to  ashes,  and  then  with 
these  ashes  added  the  requisite  virtue  to  the  lead  of  which 
his  bullets  were  made.  Various  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stances had  the  reputation  of  serving  the  same  purpose. 
Stories  about  the  FreischQts  were  especially  common  in 
Qermany  daring  the  14th,  IStfa,  and  16tb  centaries;  but 
the  first  time  that  the  legend  was  turned  to  literary  profit 
is  aaid  to  have  been  by  Apel  in  the  GnpentlerCvxh  » 
"  Book  of  Ghosts."  It  baa  become  universally  known  aa 
the  basis  of  Weber's  opera  Der  Frn$ch<Ut  (1831),  the  libretto 
of  which  was  written  by  Friedrich  Kind,  who  bad  sug- 
gested Apel's  story  as  an  excellent  tfaeme  for  the  composer. 
The  name  by  which  the  Froiashiitx  is  known  in  French  ia 
Robin  des  Bois.  According  to  some  niythologisti,  tbe 
legend  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  great  solar  myth. 

8m  Kind,  FrtychULAveh,  Liipue,  1843;  Xinui**  Dna  JTowIt^ 
Febmaiy  18S5;  OrllMa,  JHt  QiulU  da  fitMMt,  Dmdea,  187S. 

FREIStNG,  Fbktsiko,  or  FxiisiiioiiT,  a  town  of 
Bavaria,  district  of  Upper  Bavaria,  ia  aituated  on  the  Isor, 
20  miles  K.K.E.  of  Munich.  It  haa  breweries,  distilleries, 
dyoworks,  sawmills,  and  machine  factories.  Among  the 
principal  buildings  are  tbe  cathedral  (famous  fur  its  crypi), 
erected  in  the  end  of  the  12th  contujy,  the  town-hall,  the 
lyceum,  and  the  gymnasium.  Freising  is  a  very  ancient 
town,  and  is  said  to  have  been  fonnded  by  tlia  Rotnan& 
It  at  any  rate  existed  as  early  as  444  A.D.,  and  was  made 
the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  724.  In  1803  the  birihopric  woa 
united  to  the  newly-created  archbishopric  of  Munich,  whose 
occupant  bean  tlis  title  of  Freising  as  well  os  Hunicli. 
Tbe  population  of  Freising  in  1875  was  825;i. 

FREIWALDAU,  a  town  in  Austrian  Silesia,  circle  of 
Troppan,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  40  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Troppao.  It  wax  formerly  a  protection-town  of  the  arch- 
bisba|irie  of  Braslan,  and  possesses  an  old  eaatle  and  a  bi^ge 
chanA.  Its  indnatriaa  are  linea  and  cotton  weaving,  flax- 
SfAnning,  and  wax-bleachii^t  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant  is  the  well-known  hydropathic  establishment  of 
Orifenberg,  In  1869  the  population  of  Freiwaldau, 
including  suburbs,  was]6243. 

FRl^QS,  the  ancient  Forum  JtUii,  a  town  of  Franco, 
department  of  Var,  about  a  mile  from  the  llediterranean, 
and  15  mites  S.E.  of  Dragaignao.  Itistbessat  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  aome  handsome  moaen  buildings,  among  which 
are  tbe  cathedral  and  tbe  episcopal  palace,  both  of  Ootliie 
areUteetnre,  and  constructed  paitfy  of  the  taaduns  of 
Roman  adificea  It  poassssea  mannfaetaroa  of  code  and 
aoap,  and  among  the  minerals  of  the  ndgbbontbood  an 
coal,  pnmice  atone,  porphyry,  jasper,  and  amethyst  Fr^na 
took  ita  name  from  Julius  Cssar,  who  is  said  to  have 
established  a  Roman  colony  there.  It  was  improved  b^ 
Augustas,  and  in  the  time  of  the  subsequent  emperon  it 
became  an  important  navat  station.  Among  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  town  are  a  triumptui  arch,  a  mined  amphi- 
theatre, traces  of  two  m^ea  which  formed  the  entrance  of 
the  port,  and  portiona  of  a  fine  aquednct,  which  brought 
the  waters  of  the  Siagne  into  the  town  from  a  distance  of 
SO  miles.  Traces  of  the  old  walls  of  tbe  town  are  alio 
visible.  The  port,  which  communicated  with  the  sea  by 
means  of  a  canal,  his  been  dried  up,  and  its  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  gardens.  At  St  Raphael,  a  fishing  village  about 
A  mile  and  a  half  diatant.  Napoleon  disembarked  on  his  re- 
turn from  Egypt  in  1799,  and  re-embarked  for  Elba  in 
1814.  ^  The  popuktion  of  Fr^jaain  1676  was  2!l91.v  Sco 
Texier,  Jfimoirt*  *ur  la  vilU  tt  U  port  de  Frfpu,  1847. 

FREMONT,  a  titf  of  the  United  Slateo  of  America, 
capital  of  Sandnsky  coun^,-  Ohio,  la  ntuetad  on  fba  San- 
dtuky  river  at  the  bead  of  navigatioD,  30  miles  «ait*  of 
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Toledo  by  nuL  StMm«rs  ply  Wtweon  tUe  city  and  tbe 
principal  porta  of  Lake  Erie,  and  it  his  manufactories  of 
wooUeoa,  aashet,  and  bUnda,  floor  miHit,  and  aD^neering 
works.  TTie  late  Ur  Birchard  bequeathed  to  the  city  land 
for  two  pnblie  parkb,  and  $50,000  for  a  public  library,  the 
boildiag  for  mich  is  erected  on  the  Fort  Stepheoson 
property,  the  scene  of  the  gallant  and  saccesefal  defence  of 
General  Crc^haa  Rgaiost  a  saperior  force  of  the  British  and 
Indians,  Ant^Dst  Ut  and  2d,  1813.  The  popalation  of 
Fremont  in  1870  was  5455. 

FRENCH,  Nicholas  (1604-1678),  aa  Irish  political 
IKunphleteer,  waa  bom  in  Wexford  in  1604.  After  teceiv- 
la^  (udinatbo  at  Louvun,  he  became  Boman  Catholic 
prieat  lA  Wexford,  and  ia  1643  he' waa  amointed  bishop 
of  Feru  Having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  political 
disturbances  of  this  period,  he  deemed  it  prudent,  after  the 
uniTsraal  submiaaion  wliich  followed  the  storming  of  Wex- 
ford by  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  retire  to  Bmasela,  where,  in 
1652,  he  pablished  his  attack  on  Ormnnd,  entitled  The 
Uniind  DaerUr  of  L&j/al  Mat  and  Trttt  Friends,  ami 
shortly  afterwards  Tht  BUtding  Jphigenia.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  other  pamphlets  ia  tbe  Side  and  Settlement  «/ 
Ireltuid.  Shortly  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
August  23,  1678,  he  was  nominated  coadjutorntrchbishop 
of  Ghent.  Tlie  Biitaneat  ITonb  of  Bishop  French,  cunt- 
prisiag  the  pamphlets  above  named  and  saTsralotheni,  were 
pubtiahed  at  J^ondon  in  1846  in  2  vols..,  and  a  doUcb  of 
him  will  be  found  in  T.  D.  M*G«a*a  /ru&  Writen  of  the 
\Hh  Century,  London,  1846. 

FUERE,  John  Hookhau  (1769-1841),  an  English 
diplolnatist  and  antlior,  was  bom  in  London,  May  21. 
1769.  His  father,  John  Frere,  a  gentleman  of  a  good 
Suffolk  family,  had  been  educated  at  Caiua  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  would  have  been  senior  nrrangler  in  1763 
bat  for  tbe  powerful  competition  of  Faley;  hia  toother, 
dan^ter  of  Wr  John  Hookham,  a  rich  Lmidoa  merchant, 
was  a  faidy  of  do  amal)  ability  and  euUnre,  accnatumed  to 
amoee  her  leisure  with  the  pleasures  of  rersjfication ;  and 
his  father's  sister  ElUnor  was  married  to  Sir  John  Feun,  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Paxton  Lrttert,  and  contribnted  with 
her  own  pen  to  tfie  formation  of  a  library  of  fiction  f'lr 
children.  Young  Frere  vcas  sent  to  Eton  in  178ff,  and 
there  began  that  intimacy  with  Canning  which  so  greatly 
affected  his  after  life.  From  Eton  he  went  to  his  father's 
eoUege  at  Cambridge,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1792  nnd 
H..A.  in  1795.  He  entered  public  service  in  the  foreign 
office  nndsr  Lord  QreaviOe,  nnd  sat  from  1796  to  1602  aa 
member  of  parltameat  for  the  close  boroogh  of  Iakw  in 
Cornwall  from  his  boyhood  Iia  had  been  a  warm  admirer 
of  Fttt,  and  along  with  Canning  he  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  the  defence  of  his  Government,  and  contributed  freely 
to  the  pages  of  the  Anti-Jacobin.  On  Canning's  removal 
to  the  board  of  trade  in  1799  be  succeeded  him  as  under 
secretary  of  state  ;  in  Octoher  1800  be  was  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  acd  plenipotentiary  to  Lisbon ;  and  on  Scp- 
terobor  1803  he  was  transferred  to  Spoin,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years.  He  was  recalled  on  account  of  a  personal 
disagreement  be  had  with  the  "  Princo  of  Peace,"  but  bia 
eondnct  was  approved  by  the  ministry,  and  in  1806  he  waa 
again  8ent.ont  aa  plenipotentiary  to  Ferdinand  VIL  The 
condition  of  Spaio  rendered  his  position  a  very  responsible 
and  difficult  one,  but  had  it  not  been  for  one  unfortunate 
atep  he  would  have  left  the  conntry  with  greatly  increased 
reputation.  When  Napoleon  began  to  advance  on  Madrid 
it  became  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  decide  whether 
Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  then  in  the  north  of  Spain,  should 
endeavour  to  anticipate  the  occupation  of  the  capital  or 
merely  make  good  bis  retreat,  and  if  he  did  retreat  whether 
he  should  do  so  by  Portngal  or  by  Qalicia.  Frere  was 
attongly  of  opinion  that  the  bolder  waa  the  better  coura^  and 


he  orged  his  views  on  Sir  John  Moore  wit]|  an  ttrgenk  aai 
fearless  persistency  that  on  on*  oocauon  at  least  oracstcppcd 
(he  limits  of  his  conunissioo.  After  the  diaaatnias  retreat  t» 
Coranna,  the  public  accused  Frere  of  having  by  hia  advie* 
endaogwed  the  BriUah  army,  and  though  no  direct  oeosore 
was  passed  upon  hia  conduct  by  the  Qovenuneot)  he.  waa 
called  home,  and  the  Marquis  of  Wellealey  was  ai^iointad-in 
Im  plactk  Thus  ended  Frere's  public  life.  He  i^terwarda 
refused  to  undertake  an  embassy  to  St  Feteiabnrg,  and 
twice  declined  the  bononr  of  a  peerage  In  1816  he 
married  Elisabeth  Jemima,  dowager  counteas  of  EmU,  and 
in  1820,  on  aceuont  of  her  failing  heaHb,  ha  want  with  her 
to  the  Uediterranean.  There  he  Anally  settled  in>  Mak^ 
and  thongh  he  aftenraida  viaitad  En^od  more  than  oace» 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  for  tka  most  part  ^wtia  the  island 
of  hia  choice.  In  quiet  retirement  be  devoted  himeeU  to> 
various  literary  labours,  studied  his  favourite  Greek  aadion» 
and  taught  himself  Hebrew  and  Maltese.  His  hospitaU^ 
was  well  known  to  many  an  English  guest,  and  bia  ebaritie* 
and  courtesies  endeared  him  to  hia  Maltese  nei|;hbovn :  and 
when  he  died  in  1841,  hia  loss  waa  eritoitly  ngaidad  by 
rich  and  poor  as  a  common  calamity. 

Frm'i  fiurary  ability  «m  earl j  diq>Ured.  Hewaaaceiitiflie»ar 
at  Eton  to  tbt  aehool  maguine  known  u  thi  Iffmtrwrai.  and  naianil 
tbe  nwmbera' ptiat  at  Canibridga  ia  17M  by  an  eaaay  on  tb«sttaiier 
<IiiesU<iB,  "  whether  it  wen  poaibla  to  liope  for  impntrenMBt  m 
uoiab  and  the  enltiratioa  of  virtna  ia  tbe  nitng  lepuClio  e(  Be4aay 
Bay  t "  Daring  tb«  first  period  of  hia  ^blic  lifts  he  wu  one  of  \b« 
chief  writen  in  tbe  ^^MA'Vacnh'N,  contnbBiing,  among  other  rierre, 
"Tbe  Loves  of  the  Triaugles,"  a  dever  ^maj  of  I>^*in's  *'Lw«» 
of  tbe  Plants,"  and  sbaTing  with  Canning  the  bononr  of  "The 
Needy  Knife-Oriuder"  and  "The  KoTert."  In  1SI7  be  imUbbeal 
a  noelc-bcroio  poem  entitled,  Frotptdut  tatd  Speciaten  q^m  inUmdtd 
A'atitmal  Work  (y  WUUaM  and  MtH  W^kidltcra/l,  qfa^m-MartM, 
in  Sifffollt,  Hantu  ani  VotUrmnktrt,  itdeitd4d  t»  tommim  U«n«t 
iiJertttfiui  vartieHlan  relating  to  Kitig  A  rtkvr  and  Ut  Jtaord  raUc 
It  attractea  eondderable  attention  at  tbe  time,  and  theogb  h  wa» 
aflerwaRla  oomiiantinly  formtten,  it  aervcd  t«  bring  agaiB  {■!» 
fashion  the  octave  stanza  of  the  Italiani,  and  fonued,  aa  far  at  leaat 
•a  it*  veniflcattonwaa  concerned,  tbe  acknowledged  model  of  Bjiou'a 
Btfpo.  Uucb  gieater  importance  attached  to  tbe  tranalatiotii  of 
Arutopbanes,  bj  which  inderd  Frere  ocenjdca  an  almoat  nnrivalled 

CHtim  ia  Enniah  liteintnre.  The  nrindplee  atcordinc  te  vU^ 
eondnottd  his  task  were  alneidated  in  an  article  en  Ititehell'a 
Aridaphamt,  whidi  be  coatiibated  to  Ttu  ^iiarleHg  JMn^  voL 
ixliL  The  ttanalatioiia  of  The  AAamSant,  TJu  ZnifkiM,  7%i 
Sird$,  ami  The  fh>ffi  were  privately  printed,  and  were  fint  bro«^t 
into'evnerat  notice  by  Sir  O.  ComemR  Lewi*  la  tha  CUmiomZ 
Mitteum  for  1S47.  Tbey  wm  (ollnwtrd  some  time  after  by  Tkttfair 
RettUutm,  or  tit*  pertmal  kiMerj/  ^  Oie  jieet  Theognie,  raine»d  /rim 
an  analytb  »/  hit  exiitinf  fraymndt.  Frere'a  complete  worka 
were  paldiahvd  in  1871,  with  4  ^»nwir  by  hia  nephews,  W.  E.  wd 
Sir  Battle  Frere,  and  reached  atieeoad  eoltira  ia  1874.  CaaiiMra 
alsoanaitiela  in  tto  AIMt  .ifswrftrnt  AnCna^  vol.  eviLy  IIU. 

FR£RET,  Kioox^  (166S-1749),  a  French  adi^,  ona 
of  the  most  learned  metf  of  his  age,  was  bom  at  Bari% 

February  7  or  15,  1688.  His  father  was  proevnw  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  and  destined  him  to  the  profesuon  of 
the  law.  His  passion  for  knowledge  declared  itself  almoat 
from  hu  birth ;  and  ao  early  did  he  apply  himself  to  studiea 
of  the  most  diverse  kind,  and  accumulate  vast  atom  of  in- 
formation, that  he  scarcely  seemed  to  have  any  childhood 
His  precocity  in  learning  and  literary  labour  Mtpean  to 
rival  even  that  of  John  Stuart  Mill  He  had  forhia  tntoca 
the  historian  Rollin  and  Father  Desmdela.  Amrant  bia 
early  studies  history,  chronology,  and  mytholoa  held  a 
prominent  place.  To  please  hia  father  he  atndiaa  law  and 
began  to  practice  as  a  pleader ;  hot  the  foioe  of  his  genioa 
soon  carried  him  into  his  own  path.  At  nineteen  he  waa 
admitted  to  a  society  of  learned  men  who  sought  more  freo' 
dom  of  discussion  than  waa  to  be  had  within  the  Academy^ 
and  be  read  before  them  memoirs  on  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  on  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  of  Cerea,  of  Cybele,  and 
of  Apollo.  The  astonishing  reputation  which  hegainedfw 
leaminf ,  and  the  influence  of  tbe  eminent  men  whoee  friend- 
ship he  eniny^,  opened  the  way  for  his  recognition  tha 
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ktaimj.  H«  vu  hax^j  twoa^-ox  7«ui  of  ig«  vheu  ha 
WM  H-T*"*^  u  p^il  to  tlie  Academy  at  Iiiicri|itiona.  Om 
at  tbo  first  memoin  wbidi  bt  read  waa  a  learacd  ond  criti- 
cal diicoane  Smt  FOrigitu  dn  FranfaU.  Hia  viawa,  wall- 
gronodod,  uDnaiia],  and  aadaciona,  excited  great  iodigoalion 
b  the  Abb^  Yartot,  »bo  bad  written  on  the  aama  tnbject 
^  in  a  manner  more  flattering  to  tlie  vanity  of  Frenchmen, 
^  and  ha  denonncod  Ttint  to  the  Govammcnt  as  a  libeller  of 
tha  monarchy.  A  Uttre  de  cachet  waa  iained,  and  Fr^ret 
waa  aent  to  the  Bailie.  Ha  was  tbna  ailenced  on  the 
parilona  anbject,  and  bia  memoir  eras  nmnined  nnpubliabed 
till  nearly  fifty  year*  after  bla  dVath.  Daring  his  six 
aiODtha  of  confinement— "a  Bo]itad^'*  he  saya,  "whose 
tnaqsillily  there  waa  nothing  to  diaturtt" — be  devoted  bim- 
aeU  to  the  atndy  of  the  works  of  Xeoophon,  die  fmit  of 
which  i^peared  later  in  hia  memoir  on  the  Cyropadia. 
The  assertion,  frequently  repeated,  that  he  waa  allowed  to 
read  nothing  but  Bayle's  famooa  Dieiionarj/,  and  that  be 
Mtriy  learnt  it  by  heart  and  imbibed  all  ita  aeepliciBm,  ia 
ntii^  BnUae  and  nigaat.  From  the  time  of  bb  liberation 
iu  JuM  1715  hie  life  wa*  unerentfaL  It  was  a  life  of  the 
noat  oimpli^  pax9,  and  complete  derotioa  to  knowledge, 
with  abaolnte  indifference  to  fame.  In  Jannory  1716  he 
waa  rec^ved  associate  of  the  Academy,  and  in  December 
1743  be  waa  made  perpetoal  secretaiy.  He  lired  and 
Jabooxed*  withoot  intermiaaion  for  the  intereata  and  the 
hoooor  of  ttte  Academy,  not  even  claiming  any  property  in 
Ilia  ew&  writings,  which  almost  all  remained  unpnbliahed 
tiU  after  bb  datth.  The  Ibft  of  ku  memnis  oeetnua  four 
ouluua  of  the  IfomKlU  Bieffrapku  OiiUralt.  Tbe^  tteat 
«f  a  laige  TOtiety  of  sohjecta,  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  lustory, 
dmoology,  geognpfay,  mythology,  and  religion.  Throngh- 
Mt-be  appears  as  the  keen,  learned,  and  original  critic; 
yratqiwitig  into  the  comparative  value- and  credibility  of 
doeomenla,  distingnishiug  between  the  mythical  and  the 
bbCMical.and  sepanttingtraditiooawith  an  historical  element 
fma  pore  fablea  and  legends.  He  ngected  the  extreme 
prattniiftni  of  tbe  cbionology  of  Egypt  and  China,  and  at 
tks  aame  time  controverted  the  aehsme  of  Birlsaae  Kewton 
aa  too  limited.  He  invesUgated  the  mythology  not  only  of 
tfae  Qreeks,  but  of  tbe  Celti^  the  Germans,  tbe  Cbineae,  and 
the  Indians,  and  waa  a  vigorou  opponent  of  "  eahemeriatic" 
interpretation.  He  wna  one  of  the  first  scholars  tA  Europe 
to  undertake  the  study  of  the  Chiatse  language ;  and  in 
thia  be  waa  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  oommittol  to  the 
BaatiUai  la  oddkbn  to  these  labours  and  acqnirements 
Fr<rat  made  himaelf  maater  vi  modem  litentnre,  and  was 
httimately  acquainted  with  the  dmmatie  works  of  the 
French,  Italian,  English,  and  Spanish  poeta.  Hia  mnki- 
fisrioos  punnits  left  bim'  no  time  for  caning  on  ^e  pnb- 
Beation  of  the  ilenoiret  of  the  Academy,  an  enormona  arrear 
ol  which  bad  to  be  mode  np  by  bu  aaoessBor.  Ho  died  at 
Fteb,  Uardi  8, 1749. 

Lni(  alter  Us  desthasvml  works  «(  an  aihelsUe  ehaiactw  wtre 
AImI/ attritmtwl  to  Mn,  sad  wm  long  bdlmd  tabs  his.  TheM 
I  tbs  AoMM  crir47tM  dtt  apohgitUi  dt  la  rtltfion  cArttWiw 


;i7«),  LMn  di  Tkra^btiU  d  LeudpiM,  print*4  in  LondMi  sbwtt 
17W,  sod  a  few  othm.    Thaf  were  npublUhad  nndcr  tba  UUa  of 


FK£R0N,  turn  Catbxbihx  -(1719^-1776^,  a  French 
aritisand  controversialist,  was  born  at  Qaimpor  in  1719. 
He  waa  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  made,  anth  rapid  pro- 
frsM  in  hii  itndiea  that  before  tbe  age  of  twenty  be  was 
^pointed  ytoteasor  at  the  college  of  Lonia-le-Qrand.  On 
tadgnbg  bb  eoaaaiioB  with  Iba  JaaniU  in  1738*  be  was 


empkyeJ  bj  the  Abb4  dea  Funtaiaca  as  a  contributw  to  bb 
Ob$ervatioiu  swr  la  Saiit  Modtrnta.  Mtat  tbe  Aeatli  vi  the 
latter  in  1746  he  founded  a  aimlbr  Jounal  of  bb  own,  ea- 
litled  Latra  de  la  CoaUtau  dt*  *  *  It  was  iuppnaaed 
in  1749,  but  he  immedbtely  re[>taced  it  by  lettnt  tvr  quA- 
fue*  leriU  d«  ^  Ump*,  whidi,  with  the  exception  of  a  diort 
suspension  in  17S3,  on  account  of  an  attack  on  the  chores 
ter  of  Voltaire,  waa  continued  till '1734,  when  it  was  soo. 
ceeded  by  the  more  amhib'oas  L'Avnie  laafrain.  Bb 
death  at  Faria  on  tbelOtb  If  arch  1776  b  said  to  have  been 
hastened  by  tlie  tempoiaiy  auppresatan  of  tbb  joatnU, 
Fr4ron  b  now  icmenbeijed  soMy  for  bis  atteda  on  voltiin 
and  the  EncydMedbta,  and  tbe  fame  of  &b  crittdsma  b  nol 
due  to  their  iiuerent  merita,  which,  notwithstanding  a 
certain  clever  malignity,  are  very  alidbt,  but  to  tbe  retalia- 
tions tbey  provoked  on  the^part  of  Voltaiie,  who,  beaides 
attacking  him  in  epigrams,  and  evca  incidentally  in  some  of 
hb  tragedies,  directed  against  him  a  virulent  satire  entitled 
£4  Pawn  DiaUtf  and  also  made  bim  tha  principal  penoa- 
age  inaenaadyi^'JSiBos«aMe>,  inwbieh  the  jouniilolfMiai 
b  designated  L'Am  LitHnirt, 

BcsidM  coBdoctiag  the  serials  tircadj  MMttiemd,  Mm  le  tbe 
author  afOd*Mr  la  haiaiU*  d4  AfUAwy,  ITU;  BUMn  d4  Jto* 
.SttMirf,  1741,  in  S  vola ;  end  BiiMrt  <b  rtmfin  fAtUwuvM. 
1771,  la  8  Tok  See  Cb.  Nieud,  La  AuwMlf  44  VoiUirt,  leU; 
DMpou,  JomaiitU*  H  jmtmmiM  da  ZVJII*  eOebi  BertbOeav* 
Lf  a>wfmUm»  dMMnm;  Ck.  Ueosclet,  A*«ii,e«  riUiutn  aiUftm^ 
1804;  FHron,  M  ti^  tammin,  ke.,  lS7t. 

FR£B0K,  Iauu  STAnSLAi  (176S-180S),  a  French  Ra- 
volntioobt,  eon  of  tbe  {mceding,  woe  bom  at  Pub  in  1765. 
Hb  name  waa,  on  the  death'  of  bb  father,  attached  to 
L'Annit  Zittiraire,  whidi  was  continued  tUl  1790,  and 
edited  successively  by  the  Abb£s  Roy  on  and  Geoffrey.  Oa 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  Friron,  who  wu  a  achot^ 
fellow  of  Robespierre  and  Camille  Deimoulina^  established 
the  violent  jonnutl  L'Oratenr  du  J'inpU.  Commissioned 
along  with  Bama  ia  1793  to  eatabUah  tha  aatbority  of  tbe 
CoQveotun  at  MotaeiUee  and  Tonloa,  be  dbtingiuBhed  hiaf 
self  equally  with  Ida  coBeagna  in  the  atrocity  of  bb  r» 
prisala,  but  both  aftcrwarda  joined  tbe  lliemidorba^ 
and  Fr^ron  became  the  leader  of  tbe  Jemmm  Dorit. 
He  then  made  hu  paper  the  official  journal  of  the  reaction- 
ists, and  being  sent  by  the  Directoiy  on  a  misura  of  peace 
to  Uaraeilles  he  pobliabed  in  1796  Ifimoirt  AutortjM  siir 
la  riaelio*  roftU*  a  »wr  In  maiXtun  d»  wiidi.  Be  died 
in  1803  at  St  Doningo^  where  be  wu  for  a  fow  moatha 
snbprefecb 

FRESCO.  Freeoo-painting  b  tbe  art  of  mural  pabting 
upon  freshly-laid  plastor  lima  whilst  it  remaina  damp,  with 
colonrs  capable  of  rensting  the  eanstic  action  of  tbe  Ume 
with  which  tliey  are  mixed  or  broogbt  into  contact  Freeeo' 
painting  might  be  called  lime-painting,  lime  being  the 
vehicle  with  which  the  colours  are  fixed,  but  tba  totm 
would  not  be  anfficiently  distinctive,  because  ooloura  mixed 
with  lime  may  be  ap^ed  under  eertoin  conditions  to  ^aMw 
which  boa  been  allowed  to  diy,  an  art  wbid  tba  Itnliana 
call  pobting  "a  aecco,"  to  distinguish  it  from  "a  frosoo" 
or  painting  on  newly-laid  and  still  wet  plaster.  Tie  art  of 
paintiog  with  coloura  mixed  with  time  b  very  ancient;  it 
was  in  nse  in  Egypt  from  tbe  remotest  periods  e(  the 
monumental  liistory  of  that  country ;  but  aa  it  was  carried 
toperfeidra  by  tbe  IteUans,  it  b  needleoa  to  tiaca  tta  da- 
v«topment  ebewhere  than  in  Italy,  where  the  moat  prusitif* 
example*— those  anstiiv  in  Etrnacan  aepnlchral  chambera 
dug  in  tnfa— are  marked  by  tadinieal  peenliaritiea  which 
survive  in  fresco-painting  to  thb  Atj.  The  walb  of  lufa 
were  prepared  by  being  wbitewiahed  with  Itme^ — a  method 
revived  tn  medinval  mural  {detorea ;  and  the  outlinea  of 
tbe  figurea  were  drawn  with  a  metal  pnint  or  s^lus,  and 
suboeqnenUy  coloured  on  the  whitewash,  whi A  from  the 
peicdation  ol  water  thronch  tbe  tnfa  lamaiatd  pomaMntly, 
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dtaap.  In  ezunples  ti  Chinu  this  ootUo*  u  found  limited 
exolouTely  to  th»  eztenul  fonu  of  the  figarei,  «  eastom^ 
which  mppMis  ID  mediwnl  piebmi  of  the  ichoot  of  the' 
a^ghbooring  Sieni,  whibt  dnwing  on  wet  plaster  with  the 
■tTwe  belongs  to  this  tit  ia  every  age.  The  colonn  used 
wen  eartlis,  which  were  mixed  with  lime  sad  laid  t>&  ia 
flat  tin*ti  and  earths  for  the  moat  part  ore  the  colours  still 
emplqred  in  fresco^aiatiog.  The  Romans,  probabl;  oiriog 
to  Oiwk  influence  and  example,  carried  the  art  much 
farUwr  than  their  Etmscan  wedeeaasors,  and  established 
real  fraieivpatnUDg  in  Italy.  VitniTiiu  remarks,  "  Colonn 
lAaa  ewwully  afylied  on  moist  stucco  do  not  thereforo 
iadB,1>ttt  last  for  ever.  Stuccoed  Walls,  when  well  executed, 
<lo  not  easily  become  dirty,  nor  do  they  lose  their  colours 
n^ien  they  require  to  be  washed,  unless  the  painting  was 
caralessly  done,  or  executed  ftfter  the  surface  was  dry." 
This  is  emphatically  descriptive  of  fresco-painting.  In 
this  art  it  ia  essential  that  a  given  amount  «f  plaster 
be  lud  for  the  painter  at  one  time, — in  modem  practice 
only  enough  for  a  day's  work, — and  therefon  freaooa  on 
readily  noognized  by  tho  joinings  in  the  plaster,  most  frs- 
qaently  foUoving  the  outlines  of  the  ^ures  or  other  objects. 
Thsae  joinings  vary  in  distinctness  in  aiffereot  works  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  of  the  plsstenr.  Sometimes  they  are 
dMily  perceptible^  at  other  times  they  are  only  discoverable 
on  minute  examination.  It  has  been  obeerved  on  painted 
walls  in  Pompeii  that  such  joinings  exist,  but  ibtj  are 
f  urUier  apart  awl  less  frequent  than  in  modem  works  gene- 
nlfy,  aagnsting  Mther  that  the  ancient  artists  painted 
xum  n|Mly,  or  that  sereral  worked  together  on  the  same 
sheet  of  plaster,  or  that  they  knew  bow  to  keep  the  plaster 
freah  for  nu>n  than  one  day,  which,  considering  their  great 
techaioal  skill,  is  not  improbable.  Such  wide  divisions  are 
found  in  the  fragments  of  a  mural  pointing  of  the  14th 
century  existing  in  Sta  Crooc^  and  in  othen  by  Paolo 
TTooel]^  bnt  tiits  ia-uplained  "bf  the  cMnpIetion  of  these 
pietorei  In  diiatem^,  wUbk  th«  Fotapeian  paintings  are 
in  fresco ;  for,  besides  the  j(^ln|m  whidi  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  presence  tempera,  then  an  also  marks 
showing  the  use  of  the  a^lns  on  damp  plaster,  and  by 
experiments  made  by  the  lata  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  it  has 
been  shown  that  all  the  colonn  employed  contain  lime ; 
therefor*  they  an  fresco  and  not  tempera. 

It  m»y_  he  doubted  whether  any  works  of  art  produced 
in  kter  timea  eould  have  withstood  ue  trials  to  which  the 
manl  pUntinfi  of  Pompeii  have  been  anlfjeeted  from  tte 
uUon  of  heat  and  damp,  the  latter  for  t^enturiea,  without 
Mcion  damage.  The  expression  of  Yitmvius  that  they 
wonld  last  tor  ever  has  been  so  far  juatified.  The  processes 
of  the  ancients  wen  not  limited  to  fresofr-punting ;  they 
wet*  familiar  with  othen  of  great  beauty  and  Suability, 
but  theaa  do  sot  enter  within  the  scope  of  the  present  notice. 
The  oonatmetion  of  the  walls  and  ttt»  system  of  ^taring 
t^  in  use  an  more  iBm«»tant  aatdseta  of  inqniiy  in 
connexion  with  fresco.  AflN  onsoipaased  baildeta,  the 
Bomans,  faced  walla  intended  to  be  painted,  with  a  Uning 
of  bricks  set  on  edge,  detached  by  a  small  space  from  the 
main  stractun  to  which  it  was  eecnred  with  leaden  ctamfv. 
This  was  a  prebaution  against  damp  well  worthy  of 
imitntioo.  OenenUy,  three  prepantory  coaU  of  plaster 
ware  laidon  thb  brick  &cing  or  on  any  other  description 
of  win,  the  fint  eoBsisting  of  Una  mixed  with  poonded 
brii^  and  ponolana,  the  other  two  with  lim«  and  pooo- 
lana.  The  finishing  coat  was  frequently  eompoaed  of  Ume 
and  pottDded  marble,  whidi  was  susceptible  of  an  exquisite 
polish,  after  which  it  was  painted  by  dunble  processes, 
the  aeeret  of  which  ia  now  k>aL  For  fresco-punting  the 
Isst  coat  otitttonaco  eonnated  cf  lime  mixed  with  sand  only. 
A  long  g^  BOW  oeeunhi  the  pcogreaa  of  mnrd  punting. 
iHpnwtica  iafMbly  iUutratod  iDtonba  ud  catMomb^ 


intereatiag  historically,  bat  of  Httla  value  technically.' 
finally  it  waa  dimlaoad  for  a  time  by  mosaic,  but  it  was 
again  revived  in  the  13th.eontaiT,  that  great  epoch  of  the 
resuscitation  of  the  fine  arte.  The  works  of  Qinnta  Pisano 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  upper  church  of  St 
Francis  at  Assisi,  execnted  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th 
century,  clearly  indicate  a  knowledge  of  a  system  of 
freua  In  a  history  of  the  practice  of  this  art  tiieae  mural 
puiaUngs,  with  those  of  Cimabneand  his  colleaguea  or  assist 
ants,  and  those  by  Oiotto  and  his  followers,  deserve  roecial 
considention.  Tbpy  illfistrats  the  early  proceisss  of  mseo 
and  mural  painting  upon  which  all  tho  methods  suboa- 
quently  followed  were  based.  It  is  evident  froas  the 
structure  of  the  interior  of  the  beantifnl  upper  cburdk  of 
St  Fnncis  that  the  arcbitoct  did  not  provide  fw  its  being 
pomted  internally.  It  was  complete  in  its  admiral^  mas- 
only,  and  when  it  was  determined  to  paint  it,  the  only 
prepantory  process  possible  was  to  cover  tiie  adar  with  s 
thin  coat  of  iatonsco  about  one^ighth  o(  an  inch  m  thick- 
ness Any  plan  of  pnparatory  coats  of  pkator  in  the 
Boniau  mtnnir  would  have  buriM  the  string  courses  mi 
other  mooldinp.  and  ruined  the  proportions  of  Uie  piers. 
True  fresco-punting  under  such  conditions  was  consequently 
very  difficult,  for  the  thta  intonaco,  laid  on  a  atone  wall 
which  could  not  be  soaked  with  water,  of  necessi^  dried 
npidly.  The  mixed  art  of  fresco  and  distemper  which  waa 
thus  made  imperativa  U  Aasisi  pnvuled  in  nuiral  punting 
with  certain  modifieationi,  iar  a  long  period  everywhere. 

Tho  ftdlowing  is  a  brief  atatement  of  the  methods  of 
Giuuto  Rttno  and  Cimabue.  Both  artiata  practised,  if  th^ 
did  not  inaugurote,  the  system  of  ootliniog  their  snbjects 
on  the  walls,  which  oohtinaed  for  two  eenturisi,  till  it  wss 
abandoned  for  tho  better  i^n  of  pnporing  cartoons, 
A  sketch  wss  first  made,  and  was  sqoand  in  the  nsual 
manner  with  vertical  and  horisontal  Ihies  dnwn  to  soalsi 
Tlie  space  to  be  painted  was  then  aqvand  prBpoctioBat^, 
and,  guided  by  the  squani,  the  artist  outluied  hb  snt^ect 
fall  ai»  with  charcoal  on  the  wall  Thie  done,  with  a  hair 
penetl  and  some  ochre  mixed  with  water  he  paased  over  tha 
general  lines,  and  then  brushed  off  the  chareoel ;  he  next 
marked  in  the  entin  composition  with  red  "  tern  roasa  ' 
mixed  with  water  only,  this  time  entering  more  into  detail, 
and  even  indicating  the  chiaroecara  When  the  anient 
intonaco  has  fallen  off,  these  nd  outlines  ar*  TiaOde ;  tbqr 
ham  a  mystMiotts  gtandanr,  and  thoaa  by  tho  liud  it 
(Smabna  peon  the  pcooeanmi  on  his  part  of  fieodom  ud 
power  of  drawing.  Ont  these  ontltnes  the  intonaco  wss 
apraad  in  portions,  and  on  it  the  artist  marlced  the  equarea 
once  mora,  and  drew  the  outlines  of  the  fignrek  he  meant 
to  paint.  Tliat  the  intonaco  was  prepared  in  sections  ts 
proved,  not  only  by  the  visible  lines  in  the  irfsster,  but 
also  by  th<>  falling  off  of  the  leg  of  a  figure,  uowing  the 
cut  made  by  the  artist  when  be  had  finished  his  wort:. 
Tho  cut  t^wB  tha  outline  of  the  limb^  and  tUa  pneaas 
Bufflcea  to  diow  that  fresco-painting  was  i»aetisad  is  the 
fint  half  of  the  13th  centui^,  if  any 'doubt  should  be 
entertained.  The  intonaco  being  apread,  the  artist  painted 
his  subject  in  a  slight  manner  with  tern  nsss,  laying  in 
the  ckiaroscaro  and  Atoils,  after  which  the  [^ter  was 
allowed  to  dry.  The  picture  tbns  prepared  was  then 
coloured  in  distemper,  end  completed  in  every  part.  By 
the  aid  of  Tasari  and  of  Conoino  Cennini  a  pupil  of  thi 
school  of  Giotto^  who  oomplsted  hia  boatisa  on  r"p*»w  ob 
the  3lBt  Jn]y  US7,  we  have  dear  atatemants  of  Uio  mwods 
of  mural  painting  followed  by  the  Byzantine  artiat%  and 
subsequently  by  t&e  Itdian&  Cennino,  in  the  moat  express 
terms,  states  that  mural  pictures,  although  comneaced  in 
fresco,  were  altfayt  finished  in  distemper.  Tb*  dutempen 
used  wen  amixtnnof  cg^  induding  both  the  albumen  aad 
the yblk, with tlv» nilkywdd whidi  «nd«s  (m twip af 
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tlw  Sgr^*^  i  ta»Ab  {ran  give  or  ttam  gam  tnguantlL 
ii  jdw  mantUHNd.  A  list  ot  tbe  colonn  emp]oy«d  by 
Giotto  and  U*  pnpib  and  sqccubots  is  given  l^w;  and 
the  nme,  Utete  can  be  little  doobt,  were  in  me  on  tlie 
of  Qiimta,  of  Cimabue,  and  tbeir  cont«mpDrarieL 
Amongst  Aesa  white  lead  played  an  importent  part  in 
punting  on  panels  and  on  w^ls..  All  who  are  familiar  with 
old  juctares  most  hare  frequently  seen  tbtfee  of  black 
Madonnas  and  Hunts,  held  in  eepecial  Teneratton  for  tbeir 
■anotity  and  antiquity.  The  colonra  vithwhioh  they  were 
punteil  irw*  freely  mixed  with  white  lead  aad  with  th« 
yolk  and  albnmeo  of.  eg^  'wbiek  daikena  whilst  the  white 
lead  oxidiEei ;  hence  their  preentt  state. 

This  partiaUy  explains  the  singolar  appearance  presented 
try  the  mural  pictures  of  Ginnta  at  Auiai,  in  which  the 
^adows  are  red  executed  in  freeco,  an^  the  lights  painted 
in  distemper  are  block.  The  explanation  is  not  entuely 
aatiafactory,  however,  for  the  change  is  not  omvaraal,  and  in 
a  considarable  number  of  the  pictures  the  colours  hive  not 
chuiged;  bntwhereTevdampnas  penetrated,  the  paintinni 
fasTe'  beeome  very  dark;  tu  mieroacope  would  probably 
4htnr  this  is  dna  to  the  jvesen'ea  ot  fongns,  the  pto- 
4Dce  (rf  the 'egg  distemper.  Aa  the  w<nks-atttibatad  to 
<SinaibtM  are  for  the  most  part  in  better  preservation  than 
thoia  (pvan  to  Oinnta,  they  suggest  that  this  groat  artist, 
vho  €id  so  mnch  for  design,  also  improved  the  technical 
of  mural  art  He  nndonbtedly  carried  fresco- 
punting  further,  although  on  thin  intonaco;  but  he  pre- 
pared for  the  finishing  processes  as  his  predecessors  had 
4oat.  This  statement  is  based  npon  tiie  ezamiuaUon  U  a 
Mfdoma'uid  Child  with  Angels  in  the  lower  chnnsh  at 
Bt  Fraaeis,  wfaieh  is  exaeoted  in  the  aagu  Ditnner  as  the 
ptotons  in  the  npper  church,  aseribsd  to  Qianta.  This 
fiagment  it  so  noble  in  deugn,  the  heads  are  so  beaatifnl, 
-the  whole  wta-k  is  so  mnch  better  than  the  pictore  of  the 
Sorgo  AQ^ri,  now  in  St  Maria  Novella  Florence,  that 
although  in  its  method  it  is  like  tba  works  of  Ginnta,  in 
darign  it  is  far  beyond  his  powen.  Cimabne's  method  of 
^mtUning  on  the  wall  has  been  described ;  bat  there  are 
traces  of  his  uaa  of  the  stylus,  to  which  h«  had  recqurBe 
when  he  wislwd  to  alter  kn  outline  after  the  work  was 
IwgiiB^  and  it  Is  therefore  evident  that  the  [daster  was 
damp  lAea  he  had  reeonna  to  this  inatmment.  His  pre- 
parations in  fresco  being  dry,  he  proceeded  to  paint  the 
ahsdows  of  flesh  with  terra  vert  in  distemper,  and  tlwn 
modelled  the  features  with  the  requisite  coloon.  That  he 
lieightaned  the  lights  with  white  lead  is  ^iparant,  for*  these 
luve  become  black  even  in  places  which  damp  did  not  reach. 
A  ^rittg  example  of  this  is  the  table-cloth  in  a  picture  of 
the  Marriage  at  Cana  in  Gallilec^  which,  once  vhite,  is 
aovaniutMiSBbUcki  the  i^ate^  viand^  and  vaaea  npui  it 
mn  unchanged  in  colour;  these oo doubt  are  in  pure  freeco, 
iriiich  azpUins  the  difference. 

We  can  form  no  idea  now  of  the  spkn£d  appearance 
lAieh  the  paintings  in  the  ioteiior  of  St  Francis  presented 
when  newly  done.  There  are  abundant  traces  of  the  nsa 
of  a  mordant  for  gilding,  showing  that  the  high  lights  upon 
dreaaes  and  the  edges  of  fold*  were  gUt,  as  well  as 
embroideries  on  the  borders,  and  on  the  aureoles  of  saints. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  ideas  were  derived  from  mosaics,  in 
whidt  the  lights  sparkle  with  gold.  Regarded  simply  as 
deeoratire  art,  these  paintinn  at  Assisi,  with  their  dear 
"bri^  oolooring,  the  rich  gudinf^  and  with  the  windows 
fined  with  coloured  glass,  most  have  bean  magnificent 
Tjif  art  was  very  conventional,  still  the  beginnings  are 
perceptible  of  a  higher  imitativa  arstem,  and  of  a  growing 
^preciation  of  truth  to  nature.  The  heads  of  aoxela  are 
charaetarued  by  eiqiresBLve  beauty ;  the  bride  in  uie  Mar 
liage  at  Cana  1ms  a  very  pleasing  face,  and  even  the  idea 
<d  poftnitua  is  obaaivaUe ;  tiie  lode  cf  aurprise  in  the 
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countenance  of  die  husband  is  natoriklly  ezprflssed,  and 
with  good  taste.  Those  who  hare  not  seen  these  paint- 
ings, and  only  judge  of  the  merits  of  Cimabne  his  altar- 
pieces  at  Florence^  can  have  littie  conception  of  the  ataU^ 
of  this  remarkable  artist 

Beneath  the  painting*  of  Cimabne,  and  under  the  gallery 
which  represents  a  triforinm,  range  the  mural  pictures  of 
Giotto  and  his  contempbrariea  or  pupils.  By  Qiotto  the  art 
of  fresco  received  a  new  impatns ;  he  continued  the  mixed 
method  then  previUaot^  but  with  a  man  moderate  nsa  of 
distem^,and  laid  the  fonndation  (rf  the  qatem  carried  to 
perfection  by  his  greatert  toeeessori.  The  part  ot  the  wdl 
which  was  assigoad  to  him  apparently  admitted  of  thither 
plastering,  for  he  caused  preparatory  coats  of  plaster  to 
be  spread  with  due  care  ;  on  the  last  of  thesei  whan  diyi 
he  no  dpnbt  made  his  outlines  according  to  the  manner  of 
his  predecessors,  and  over  these  the  intouAco  was  distributed 
with  singnlar  dexterity,  plastering  in  his  time  was  a  branch 
of  fine  art,  so  that  it  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  discover  the 
joioings  in  the  woda.  of  Qiotto  and  his  folknreta  An 
aceooBt  td  his  method  of  moral  painting  will  convey  a 
dear  idea  of  the  tedinieal  processes  improved  I^htm  and 
followed  1^  other  artists  after  him. 

Tht  lime  prepared  for  the  intonaco  having  been  k«pt  till 
it  had  parted  with  mnch  of  its  caustie  quality,  was  nized 
with  sand  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  sand  to  one  of  lima. 
The  pigments  nsed  were  : — White—biitncoeangiovanm,  or 
lima  <j^efally  ground  with  pure  water  and  dried  in  the 
sun  in  the  form  of  cakes;  black- — dutrcoal  of  vinewood, 
a  black  chalk,  or  lamp  bUek ;  zed— dnabrese,  a  red  earth 
ctf  iatenaa  eokmr,  and  maopiM,  a  lighter  red,  also  an  earth, 
and  bomt  'odire ;  amatiatiC— not  now  known  by  .this  name, 
but  a  fine  purple  red ;  green — terra  vert ;  yeUow— two 
^nalities  of  ochre,  dark  and  light,  and  ^allolino,  which 
resembled  Naples  yellow  in  tone.  This  is  a  very  moderate 
Pfilette,  but  It  was  supplemented  by  the  eoloors  tnbse* 
qnently  applied  in  distemper.  These  mre  orpiment,  dn- 
abro  (a  red  oxide),  Qeiman  l^ine  (apparently  a  cobalt), 
vermilioo,  lake^  verdigris,  indigo^  and  white  lead.  Whw 
the  picture  was  onnmanced  in  fresco,  ^attieolar'  groubdi 
were  laid  on  the  wet  fJaster  in  prepaiatum  for  Om  tx^xnn 
whidi  were  to  follow ;  for  instano^  the  sky  to  be  painted 
Una  in  distemper  was  prepared  with  a  deep  red  (dnabres^ 
in  fresco.  Tba  virgin's  bioa  robe  was  first  groiuided  with 
black  mixed  with  red,  and  then  painted  with  bins  mixed 
with  siie  prepared  from  glu^'for  red  of  egg  woold  have 
made  it  green.  The  blue,  however,  has  frequently  heooBW 
a  bright  green,  spite  of  this  caret  There  are  nnmenni  ez- 
amples  of  these  methods  in  pictures,  extending  from  A* 
age  of  Qiotto  to  that  of  BapbaeL  In  a  painting  by  L^ppo 
Memmi  at  Assisi  a  dark  rich  red  in  ^stonper  'U  nil  onr 
a  |«aparation  of  light  rod  in  Aesco.  By  QhiilaDd^  a 
brown  robe  has  been  coloured  in  tempera  over  pale  grey  in 
fresco.  Tba  dark  purple  robe  of  the  Cardinal  Bonaventura 
in  the  fresco  called  the  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament,  by 
Baphael,  is  spread  over  a  preparation  of  red.  Many  othu* 
cases  might  be  cited  were  it  necessary.  The  most  singular 
of  ell  was  the  preparation  for  painting  trees  and  bnsbee  by. 
a  ground  in  freeco  <tf  black,  on  which  the  leaves,  branchee, 
sprays,  buds,and  fioweis  wwe  ezecntod  of  the  pnpsr  odo|in 
in  distempw.  niostra^ons  of  tibia  costom  are  ofaaarrtUe 
in  pictures  by  Oreagna,  Pietro  Laorati,  gimofw  Memml, 
Maaolino,  Baolo  tTceuo,  and  many  otlier  artiata ;  it  did  not 
surriTe  the  15th  cantii^,  and  it  is  daa  to  Uarnoio  to  p^ 
out  that  he  wpeaia  to  have  been  the  fint  to  aaoape  bom 
this  eommoniuace  conventionality. 

The  methods  of  mixmg  oolonn  and  tbta  and  their  use 
in  painting  were  reduced  to  8>«tem,  whether  for  painting 
diapeiyor  the  nndb  It  waa  nsnaltopr^iare  three  pots  of 
eaa  eolonr  caiefnlly  graduated.   IltaB,  for  instance,  ia  tbt 
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pnptntioB  lit  a  fluli  tia!t,  a  mtalu  qatuttity  of  Ubu,  biuieo- 
Mngionnni,  wu  nuzod  witb  rad ;  ia  uiotLw  pot  tlt«  iinw 
ltd,  with  Bach  mora  lima ;  two  eqotl  portioni  of  then  tiati 
w«n  mixed  in  th»  third  pot :  that  three  equal  gnMUUoiw 
weiVBecared.  A  head,  haad,  or  ai?  part  of  (ha bodj  baing 
dtawa  on  the  wet  plaater  with  fiae  linea  with  the  brash, 
the  shadewa  wmb  paiiited  with  terra  rart^  then,  the  lightest 
flaah  tint  beibg  taKea»  the  lights  wsie  pot  ia.  This  done, 
tb»  middle  tint  waaapplied,  the  jaacttoni batwaaa  the  two 
tinlab«agcanf ally  softened;  next  the  daAw  orioar  was 
laid  in,  ilu  Uwie  tones  being  fnsed  togatber  in  a  proper 
wtr  The  opentloas  were  Tepaated  tUI  aaffioiant  soliditf 
— impasto — was  obtained.  Another  and  much  Uf^kbtf  tone 
Mtf  ed  to  mark  the  high  lighto,  aoch  as  those  on  the  mm, 
thin,  and  parts  of  tlu  ean ;  UsUjr,  the  small  and  most 
brilliant  points  of  light  were  tooohed  with  pure  white,  and 
the  whites  of  the  ejea  ware  painted.  The  artist  next  oat- 
liMd  the  DoitrQt,  eyetidr^  aad  ^ertaras  of  the  ean  with 
blaefc,  tondwd  in  the  lower  ^alns  and  (he  ^ebrowa  with 
shadsa  of  sinopia,  aad  with  the  same  coloor  the  nostrils, 
app«r  lip,  and  the  line  between  the  lips.  The  hair  was 
broadly  shaded  with  terra  Tert,  and  washed  orer  with  light 
ochre ;  thun  the  locks  vj^n  defined  with  dark  ochre^  and 
the  tights  pencilled  with  a  maeh  lighter  tint  of  the  same ; 
lastly,  the  ootlines  were  strongtheaad  with  sinopia.  Sach 
osaally  were  the  metbodt  poraned  by  Qiotto  and  his  fol- 
lowen.  It  is  endeat  that'nuntiti^  thus,  aocordiog  to  a 
fixed  Sjntem,  a  master  and  aS»  tramed  pupils  cooul  act 
togatber  and  harmoniie  thur  work  in  a  manner  otherwise 
.iUnattaioable.  At  the  same  time  the  indiTidoality  of  the 
artist  was  not  obliterated  by  this  preralence  of  rule.  In 
the  fnecos  attribnted  to  Giotto  and  his  followera  or  com- 
peers, it  is  not  difficult  to  distiugoiih  the  diffflrBot  handi- 
work. In  some  the  green  shadows  are  modified  with  a 
wanner  tint ;  in  others  the  resalts  are  cold  and  formal ; 
MOW  paint  with  aott  gradations,  bthsis  in  a  harder  manner, 
bat  the  differenoe  between  the  artists  i«  atiU  more  observe 
able  in  the  drairing  and  proporUons  of  the  flguree.  As 
guiding  cactooos  were  not  prepared  by  the  master;  pro- 
bably the  assistants  or  papiu  were  only  prorided  with  hia 
sketches,  which  tbey  eidarged  on  the  wall  with  snch  skill 
as  ^y  possessed ;  hence  the  varietiee  of  proportion  which 
are  so  remarkabld. 

Draperies  were  painted  with  gradnated  colours  prepared 
in  the  stee  way ;  the  li|;hta,  aeeor^ng  to  the  usage  of  the 
Tasean  school,  were  heigfateoed  irith  pore  whit^  and  the 
shadows  were  glased  with  washes  of  unmixed  colour,  show- 
ing that  the  intonaco  must  have  been  damp  nhta  these 
were  applied  or  they  would  not  hare  adhered.  Thus  in 
these  pictures  the  meet  important  part  of  thu  work  was 
pure  tresoo,  whilst  the  tempera,  although  nndonbtedly 
used,  WH  kss.  freely  mHed  1^  Giotto  thatrby  his  master 
Ctmabm  and  bia  ptedaeassor^  judging  from  the  mnial 
paintingi  at  AnisL  To  tha  taste  and  genlns  of  CKotti 
was  owing  this  great  impToremottt  in  the  teefaaieal  pro- 
cesses of  mural  painting. 

The  architectural  details,  where  they  occnr  as  aceeasories 
or  backgrouDds,  are  carefully  drawn  and  painted  wiUi  in- 
finite grace,  and  as  architeotUTatdesigni  they  are  singularly 
beantif  nlj  especially  in  the  works  of  Qiotta  It  is  true  that 
they  are  lUTariably  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  flgnres, — 
A  peooUarity  which  they  probably  owe  to  the  imitatiiMi  of 
similar  ajjuneta  io  ancient  Roman  ba8si4ilisTL  The  con- 
Teatiooal  lontine  of  thus  dengning  bac^ronoda  lasted  for 
rather  more  than  a  hundred  and  fif^  years.  !nhera.i8  an 
appsaranoe  of  perspeetiT%  showing  obserraUoi^  Imt  no 
knowledgo  of  ot>tical  laws.'  The  method  was  in  erery  re* 
apeot  analogoos  to  that  which  regulated  the  drawing  of 
venr  similar  details  in  ancient  Roman  arL 

ThaH  mediml  mnial  pietoraa  ia  ItaJy  plaoe  paiatiiig 


Much  man  upon  an  •qnali^  with  A*  lartar  iiti  of  anlt 

tectnra  and  sen^itnre  than  was  the  case  in  other  pazta  of 
Borope;  they  exhibit  intense  thought,  aantilaent,  aad  afr 
oetie  r^igioos  expreaaion.  They  hare  not  the  weird  gra^ 
denr«nd  sublimity  of  the  designs  of  Cimaboe,  nor  do  they 
show  efforts  like  his  to  repreeent  ideal  bean^ ;  :bnt  they 
approach  much  more  neatly  towards  the  rspreaentation  of 
familiar  Datar%  anid  the  ancissioD  of  hnmaa  eauttioiL 
Still  this  ait  was  eoaTentiniaf;  at  the  infiniu  and  faaastttal 
Tariety  of  inaBimate  nature,  or  of  ita  effeela  of  Muubim 
and  at«de^  the  artists  had  no  perception  whaterer. 

The  idea  &aJt  painting  poasessed  sudi-a  power  had  noi 
yet  boon  awakened ;  but  at  the  be^ning  of  the  -ISth  ee»- 
tuiy  a  geniua  was  bom  irbo  led  it  into  new  paths,  aad  sx- 
ercued  a  good  inflnence  npon  which  produced  the  most 
beneficial  resalta.  J'ommaso  da  San  QioTauui,  ealled  Ma- 
saod^  was  this  great  painter.  Another  aitiet,  at  the  pneent 
time  of  a  man  wido^read  mutatioo,  dindoa  the  hooottca 
of  the  fini  portion  of  the  .ISth  eeiUiiry  with  Masaecio^  t» 
whom,  howerer,  he  was  far  inferior  in  originality  or  per- 
ception of  nature's  Torie^  and  beauty.  This  was  Fca  Baato 
Angelico  (see  Fubolb).  He  ooatinued  the  technical  pro- 
oesses  of  the  artists  of  the  preceding  century,  and  in  hia 
worir  medinnl  painting  culminated  and  bewne  perfect 
technically;  but  before  he  left  the  scene  of  his  loving 
labouri  he  was  so  far  inflaenced  by  the  rising  wave  oi  the 
lariTsl  that  he  abandtHied  Gothic  forma  in  boa  aooaasoriaa 
for  timid  Imitations  ot  dassic  architecture. 

In  pracUce  Fra  Beato  adhered  to  the  last  to  the  precepts 
of  the  older  school,  but  with  i,  freshness  of  colour,  a  beauty 
of  form,  and  a  grace  of  manipulation  all  his  own.  He 
fioisbed  his  mural  pictures  with  solid  distemper  of  such 
peculiar  ezcellence~Tery  probably  employing  gum  traga- 
canth,  so  insolnble  is  the  mixture— that  it  remains  com- 
paratively unchanged ;  and  he  transmitted  to  his  sucoeeaoia 
the  old  schemes  of  preparatory  grounds  in  fresco  for  the 
subsequent  finishing  coats  in  tempers,  which  foe  S9  long  a 
period  characterised  mcmumental  art  This  is  obeervMla 
in  many  of  his  numerous  works,  end  eq>eoially  in  Ua 
great  mural  painting  of  the  Crucifixion  in  the  chapter  hooee 
of  St  Mark's,  Florence.  In  conformity  with  tiaditiooal 
custom,  be  laid  in  the  sky  in  deep  red  in  preparation  for 
blue,  which,  however,  has  never  been  applied.  It  is  to  ba 
regretted  that  the  pioos  artist  did  not  finish  this  hia  most 
important  worl^  but  it  iUustratea  In  a  veiy  remarkabW 
wa^  how  far  he  carried  Iresoo  before  having  raeouaoio 
distemper. 

The  great 'and  giflel  painter  Ifaaaecio  relinquished 
the  precepts  which  bad  guided  his  predecessors  and  were 
pracUsed  by  his  contemponry  Fra  Beato,  as  he  departed 
from  thdirmsthods  of  compontioo,  drawing,  and  chiaroecora 
Bis  inmght  into  the  tme  appearaoees  of  nature  was  that  of 
genius,  and  he  painted  these  with  fideli^,  and  not  con- 
ventionally, like  the  (Mm  masters  Hu  art  wia  a  reve- 
lation :  he  bunt  through  the  tontine  hy  which  painting  had 
hitherto  been  bound ;  it  may  be  said  uat  he  antidpated  all 
that  was  to  be  done  after  him,  and  that  no  artist,  nowever 
great,  of  those  who  followed  him  could  escape  findii^  in 
uie  works  of  this  wonderful  originator  auticipotions  of  his 
own  qualities  as  an  artist  They  were  studied,  as  models 
by  the  greatest  artists  of  succeeding  times,  by  Midielangelo^ 
and  by  Bapha^  who  imitated  him  to  the  extent  of  plagi- 
arism. Standing  bd'ore  the  freaeoa  of  Masaedo  wa  aia 
iatrodaead  to  new  rule*'  destined  at  a  fatore  time  to  legtK 
late  the  practice  of  the  art  Ko  frescoe  hitherto  painted 
had  been  so  pnre ;  they  are  not  entirely  free  from  retouch- 
ing in  distemper,  bat  this  was  redu«pd  to  a  mioimnm,  ye* 
with  tiie  attainment  of  a  richsess  of  colour  and  a  force  of 
chiaroscuro  never  surpassed.  UaMCcio  could  paint  the 
effects  of  lanUf^with  eitcaor^naijpBmr  andbriUiaaqr; 
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whea  lie  ebaw  be  eoald  riral  tiie  fioisa  Bod  refiaemeDt  of 
Leonftrdo  da  Tind ;  ht  erektod  the  iii  of  ebirtcterittte 
portnitan^  wtdltt  be  eoold  rise  to  ft  loffy  ideal  He 
.  shadowed  forth  the  power  of  form  of  MtehelaQgelo^  the 
'nataral  digni^of  ^phael,  the  brilliant  cbiarosenro  of 
Coneggto,  aad  the  rich  colour  of  Titian.  He  cast  behind 
him  the  coareDtional  pattern-like  bndscape  of  hb  prede- 
cessor^ and  hinted  at  a  new  sad  tme  idea  of  'representtog 
jcenerj.  Tecbnicalljr  he  painted  with  in  Imposto,  and  a 
freedom  hitherto  aathooght  of,  except  by  hia  lepnted 
master  Maaoline  da  hnual^  who  had  saffidcat  insist 
h  moments  of  hia  axiatenee  to  eac^w  from  formalism  and 
to  feel  the  iaflnence  of  Batiir&  It  is  not  to  be  wod> 
dered  at  that  with  aach  qualities  as  these  Maaaccio'a  frescos 
shonld  bare  bean  objecta  of  atad;  and  admiration  to  gen- 
erations of  artists.  An  abenatioo  in  modem  criticism 
and  a  fantastic  and  somewhat  weak  devotioD  to  mediteral 
forms  gives  a  trvuiant  preference  to  the  works  of  his  deTOnt 
contemporary;  bnt  in  thoss  of  Masoccio  the  great  prin- 
«tplaa  of  the  reriTol  rise  brilliantly  abore  the  horiion ;  m 
those  of  Fra  Beato  tbe  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages  set  with 
pure  and  tranquil  ray. 

With  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  painting  we  have  a 
^discreditable  decline  in  the  requisite  atractnml  preparatious, 
which  has  produced  disaatrona  effects  ou  many  noble 
worka  of  art.  Frescos  were  only  too  frequently  painted 
upon  ill-built  rubble  walls,  with  unequal  snrfttces,  which 
were  not  brought  to  d  level  by  careful  preparatory  coats  of 
plaster.  Tlua  ta  nnfortanately  exempufled  in  the  frescos 
m  Uasaeeia  The  results  of  uneven  an^ces  are  the  ac- 
cnmnlation  of  dnat  on  the  pietnrea  and  of  other  impu- 
rities, seldom  removed,  and  the  removal  of  which  is 
aoootapanied  by  a  certain  risk.  The  careful  structure  of 
the  Romans  was  known  to  their  Italian  successors,  and  was 
described  by  Leon  Battista  Alberti  and  other  architects, 
but  apparently  with  little  effect  It  is  abeolutaly  necessary 
that  walls  intended  to  be  piinted  npon  should  be  very  care- 
fully constoueted;  the  Pompeian  system  is  axeallenCt  aad 
'  to  it  may-be  added  thin  beds  <tf  a^balt  at  the  bases  and 
aummita  of  the  atone  or  brick  work.  It  must  never  be' 
forgotten  that  domp  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  fresco-paiatiof^ 
and  thatunequal  surfaces  areunsightly  as  well  as  destructive. 

The  history  of  mural  painting  may  next  be  illustrated  by 
Teference  to  the  works  of  Benozzo  OoziolL  As  a  pnpil  of 
Fra  Beato  Angelico  it  might  be  expected  that  he  wQuld 
continue  to  use  distemper  painting  extensively,  and  such 
waa  the  cas&  Greatly  excelling  his  maater  in  power  of 
drawing,  althongh  with  less  sentiment,  endowed  with 
proltfio  faacy  and  capable  of  unwearied  exertion,  he  has 
loft  very  important  mural  pictures,  which  were  begun  iu 
fresco,  but  were  so  entirely  finished  with  distemper  aa  to  be 
ID  fact  distemper  pictures.  The  joinings  of  the  inton,aco 
in  hb  works  present  a  somewhat  unusual  appearance. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  carefully  concealed,  but  in  one 
of  1^  compositions  at  Fisa  they  are  veiy  observable,  and 
they  are  invariably  cut  at  soma  distance  from  the  ontlhies  of 
the  figures ;  they  are  not  unlike  the.  joints  between  the 
polygona  which  form  an  Ktmscan  wall.  Thus  they  indnde 
considerable  portions  of  the  baekgrouad.  Other  artuta, 
notably  Masolino,  and  at  a  later  period  Midielangelo,  fre- 
qoenUy  included  parts  of  the  backgronnd  in  the  da^a 
pun^D^  which  artbts  will  readily  recognise  aa,  where 
poaatble,  important  in  principle.  The  objection,  however, 
IB  obvioaa.  The  joinings  which  do  not  foUow  the  outlines 
dufignrethssnrface,  nnkaa  carefully  conceakd  hy  the  help 
at  distemper  painting,  whioh  in  modem  times  would  be 
cODstdered  ottjecUonable^  When  the  puntings  are  ao  far 
frcw  the  eye  -that  the  jdnings  are  invuible,  aa  in  the 
Capella  Slatina,  the  method  ia  valoable.  Towards  the 
vloM  ti  tha  IStk  coDtniy  FOip^no  Uppi  in  hia  wo^ 


further  iUostrates  the  histoiy  of  mural  painting  He  was 
emplOTed  to  finiah  Masacdo's  freoeo  in  the  Branteod 
Chutu,  representing  the  Baising  of  the  King's  Bon,  and 
he  (dibwed  himself  to  be  in  eveiy  iwpeck  worthy  of  tiie 
honourable  commission.  He  painted  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture  a  group  of  eight  figures,  the  heads  of  which  in  troth 
to  nature  and  refined  execution  literally  never  have  been  ex- 
celled. He  lacks  the  force  of  Masocdo;  he  did  not  aee  the 
effect  of  sunlight  in  the  same  way ;  he  rather  painted  twiliglit; 
but  he  introduced  into  fresco  a  variety  in  the  management 
of  fieah  tints  and  gnm  of  technical  exMotion-wbidi  nnfor* 
tunately  dfaniniBhed  in  his  later  worfa;  These  were  hia 
characterbtics  when  he  painted  In  competiti<»withUasacd&>^ 
Hb  method  was  also  to  prepu«  the  Aperies  of  the  figures 
in  fresco,  and  then  to  glaze  them  copiondy  witii  dis- 
temper colour.  Whibt  Masacdo  invariably  pointed  band* 
in  fresco,  Fillippino  aa  invariab^  painted  tiiem  in  tempera 
over  the  draperies.  Thb  may  have  saved  trouble,  bnt  wa« 
not  otherwise  commendable.  It  u  to  be  remarked  that 
i^parently  he  first  shaded  them  with  terra  vert  like 
medisval  punters,  aubeequentiy  adding  the  flash  tints. 
Domebico  QUrlandajo  foUowa  aa  an  important  and  very 
able  mural  painter.  He  also  commenrad  hb  works  in 
fresco,  in  which  he  punted  admirably  with  a  large  effiBctive 
manner  combined  with  finiah.  He  naed  distemper  ezten- 
sivdy;  and  aa  an  unctnona  glazing  baa  bean  found  upon 
frescos  by  lus  brother  Bodolfo,  it  b  poadble  that  a  new  pro- 
cess of  retouching  was  introduced  by  these  brothers.  It 
may  have  been  in  tbdr  studio  that  Miehelangete  when  a 
boy  learnt  to  retouch  freaeo  in  tempera ;  he  undoubtedly 
retained  in  hb  method  some  impressions  derived  from  hw 
first  teachers. 

Fietro  Ferngino  excdled  in  the  art  of  fresco-painting  as 
it  was  understood  in  bb  time.  Hb  works  iilnstrate  two 
very  different  methods.  He  pointed  in  pure  fresco  :  and 
it  may  be  observed  that,  whilst  hb  oQ  pictures  are  marked 
by  ancfa  rich  and  powerful  colouring,  some  of  hU  frescos 
are  like  delicate  watercdonr  dmwinga.  A  glaoee  at  tbs 
wall  paintiDgs  of  Uasaeeio  woold  Iwve  shown  Um  how 
far  colour  can  be  obtained  in  trescoi  No  doubt  he  had  bis 
motives,  and  when  he  widted  to  produce  force  and  eolonr, 
like  all  other  artbts  of  the  time  he  had  recourse  to  i» 
toucbiog  in  dbtemper.  Hb  famous  frescos  in  the  Bala 
dd  Cambio  at  Ferula,  are  thus  retouched  all  over,  and 
consequently  the  usual  and  unequal  darkening  of  the 
colours  hes  taken  place.  They  have  force^  but  Ui^  have 
loat  all  brilliancy,  and  they  illostmte  in  a  remaikabh  way 
the  inexpediency  of  a  manner  of  punting  which  would 
Boffer  from  the  mephitic  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  plaoe  of 
meeting.  Fare  frescos  woold  have  remained  dear  or  ooold 
have  been  deaned,  whilat  retouched  frescos*  darkened  with- 
out remedy. 

Another  remarkable  contemporary  artbt,  Bernardino 
Pinturicchio  may  be  said  to  have  carried  diatemper  painting 
over  fresco  to  tiie  moat  extravagant  d^jfree  of  any  master 
of  his  timcb  He  Idl  back  oa  ikt  primitive  conventions  of 
gilt  riliero  ornaments  in  stucco  in  hb  paintings,  on  I  latch- 
ing with  gdd,  and  other  barbaric  aplendonrs  of  early  art. 
HiB  mural  pictures  at  Sitm  reeemUe  illuminations  in  choral 
books.  They  are  in  excellent  preeervation,  having  escaped 
damp  and  bad  air  within  the  wdl-built  Jibniy  ot  tbm 
cathedral 

It  b  obvious  that  the  prt^reas  made  in  oil-pabtlng  io 
the  ISth century mnsthave produced tmportaateffeetsnpoa 
fresco  and  ideas  eonneetad  with  It.  Some  oil  paintera 
transferred  to  thdr  art  the  light  brillianey  of  wall  paintinK 
and  notably  UicheUngdo  in  bb  oil  picture  forAngeloDou. 
Leonardo  da  Vind  estimated  more  justly  the  capalnlitiee 
of  the  more  powerful .  Tohiela  Teaipet%  after  a  hAi 
Btrogglft  sank  oefim     and  disai^eared  from  "t^sygA  tiia 
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proc«ssM  of  Mii,  vhilit  in  muni  punting  the  habita  long 
pcenleiit  of  retouching  and  glaung  with  strong  distempen 
were  confirmed  for  a  time,  and  near  methods  were  invented 
to  make  frescx)  riTal  the  splendonr  and  force  of  oiL  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  seen  that  tliia  could  be  ado- 
qnatakr  atUiiwd,  as  Had  been  dwnoMtratad  hj  Hasaedo, 
vifh  litUa  aid  from  eztraDoons  meana,  Iieonardo  da  Tioci 
vridentl^  thought  that  freseo-paintiiig  was  nneqnal  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  which  he  desired,  and  he  executed  bis.  great 
mural  pictuxe  of  the  QatUe  of  iLnghiari  io  eccanatic,  and 
his  still  more  celebrated  work,  tbe  Last  Supper,  in  oil,  with 
what  disastrona  results  need  ooV  be  recorded  beta  except 
as  a  warning  to  artists  to  avoid  methods  not  aanctioned  by 
B^srience  and  not  tested  by  time. 
A  period  is  now  reached,  the  close  of  the  16th  and  first 

{ears  of  the  ISdi  centuries,  when  ntodifications  were  made 
t  the  technical  pr^arations  for  f  reaeik  Benono  Qosoli 
was  probably  one  of  tin  last  of  tb«  artjats  who  drew  the 
ootlioea  of  his  mural  inctnres  upon  the  preparatory  caet  of 
ptaster.  Writer*  upon  fresco  have  only  noticed  one  illns- 
tratbu  of  this  enstom  in  the  ruins  of  a  f  reaco  by  Fietro  di 
Orrieto  at  Pise,  but  it  was  a  generally  established  method 
from  the  13th  to  the  close  of  the  ISth  ceutory. 

Thp  account  which  we  have  in  Vasari  'of  the  prepaiattoo 
of  the  cartoons  hy  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Aiidwlangelo  for 
tlmr  rival  maru  pietona  in  Ike  hall  of  the  muoicipal 
palace  of  Floranee  brings  the  history  of  fresco-paintiiig 
to  ID  important  epoch.  The  exeaataiHi  of  snoh  fnU- 
sise  drawugs,  and  of  the  previoaa  aketefaes  end  stodiea 
rsiiiiuute  under  the  circanutancea,  involved  an  amount 
of  tKon^t  and  earn  hiUunto  little  coutemplated.  The 
drawlnge  in  ted  on  walla  or  rough  plaster  were  freely 
ezecut«l  with  little  study,  and  were  not  calculated  to 
improve  the  artist'a  skill  in  the  delineation  of  form ;  but 
the  prepaiatidn  of  the  cartoon  was  for  art  the  must  im- 
pottODt  step  ever  taken  towards  the  cnlUvation  of  mastery 
10  design,  and  to  the  aoqnisitioii  of  that  profound  know- 
ledge «  form  \rhich  dtanwteiiaed  the  great  punters  of  the 
first  part  of  the  16th  centnry,  the  golden  age  of  art  The 
cartoonist  first  prepared  his  sketch  on  a  small  scale,  then 
nude  his  studies  from  nstnre,  eiUier  in  aeparata  drawings 
or  in  a  general  deliuaatioa  of  the  entire  composition.  In 
like  manner  he  coondered  accessories  and  details,  and  mode 
careful  studies  of  drapery.  Some  artists  modelled  the 
whcde  subject  so  as  to  observe  the  light  and  shade.  This 
tfone,  the  paper  fw  the  cartoon  was  stretched  and  squared. 
Flails  wore  sometimes  empli^ed  to  transfer  the  aketchea 
to  tlusthe  woiUngdrawini^  How  carsfolly  such  cartoons 
were  sometimes  executed  is  described  in  the  meet  interest- 
ing manner  in  the  history  of  that  famous  one  which 
Michelangelo  drew  with  such  infinite  pains.  The  waU  to 
be  painted  was  then  squared  like  the  cartoon,  which  was 
cut  into  pieces  of  a  convenient  size,  and  so  was  fitted  by  the 
help  of  the  squares  to  the  freshly  laid  intonaca  The  out- 
line was  then  transferred  to  the  yielding  plaster  either  by 
the  bdp  of  the  pounce  bag,  the  cartoon  bavmg  been  pricked, 
or  it  was  marked  through  the  p^E»er  with  the  styloa.  It 
is  profoundly  interesting  to  obaenre  the  different  methods 
followed  by  the  old  maateis  in  [oeparing  the  ontline.  The 
two  greatest  of  all.  Michelangelo  and  Bapbael,  were  scmpn- 
lously  careful.  They  transferred  the  forms  to  the  wet  in- 
tooaco  with  the  pounce,  after  vAich  Michelangelo  marked 
them  in  some  places  with  a  very  sharp  cutting  point  Sod- 
dome,  a  great  painter,  was  on  the  contrary  very  careleas  in 
the  prsparation  of  hia  cartoon  and.  ita  transfer  to  the  plaster. 
He  neqnandysltend  the  drawing  whilst  ptinUng..  Beniav- 
dioo  Jjabd  was  content  with  mere  indications  of  the 
contOQia.  Pordenone  indicates  a  fiery  spirit  in  his  mode  of 
dasUng  them  in  with  any  sharp  instrument  at  hand. 
The  histoiy  of  the  practice  of  f  resca^iaintiag  now  reached 


its  apex  in  the  works  of  Michelangelo  and  Baph&el ;  those  tt 
a  long  line  of  great  mural  painters  have  ilhutratcd  in  vari- 
ous ways  most  of  the  technical  processes  of  this  difficult 
but  noble  art  Michelangelo  was  unwilling  to  paint;  hv 
remarked  fo  Pope  Julius,  "  It  is  not  my  profession yet  his 
freicae  may  be  taken  as  perfect  ^pes  of  w^iat  oofl^t  to  he 
aimed  at  by  every  practitioner,  so  fuaa  method  is  ooncemad, 
apart  from  the  retouching  in  distemper.  The  fdlowing 
apparently  was  his  mode  of  pointing.  The  local  coloor 
was  laid  on  and  modelled  into  the  cool  shadow — (the  use  of 
terra  vert  in  shadow  had  now  disappeared,  and  grey  taken 
its  place) — with  that  perfect  knowledge  of  form  and  truth 
of  gradation  habitual  to  Michelangelo,  and  observable  in  all 
his  drawiogs.  The  lights  were  then  pointed  widi  a  full 
brush  and  softened  into  the  half  tints;  then  the  darker  parts 
of-ths  shadows  were  added.  It  is  observable  tn  the  ezecn- 
tiod  ot  this  great  artist  that  he  modelled  tin  colour  in  fraeee 
with  all  the  oreadth  end  impasto  which  slow  drying  oil  paint 
makes  possible.  This  distinguishes  at  a  ^anoe  his  wotlc 
from  that  of  his  assistants,  which  is  laboriously  stii^ded. 
It  lias  been  ascertained  beyond  a  possibility  of  donbt  that 
MiohelaDgelo  was  not  satisfied  with  pure  fresco-painting ; 
but  he  did  not  repaint  with  distemper, — be  merely  glased 
with  a  thin  coatiug  of  a  bladdsh  grey  mixed  mth  aise, 
which  he  ^^ed  in  aome  plaoes  with  washe^  in  others  with 
stipplinfp  This  is  very  tufferent  from  the  older  methode 
of  painting  over  die  fieseo  with  solid  distemper  eoloiir. 

in  the  celebrated  mural  paintings  of  JSi^luet  in  the  T»- 
tican  changes  of  method  are  very -observable;  yet  it 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  tiie  great  artist* a  wish  was  to 
paint  in  pure  fresea  A  century  before  the  exeeatioa  of 
these  works,  Uasaccio  had  shown  what  great  results  could  be 
achieved  without  having  recourse  to  extensive  retonAings, 
and  Raphael  carefully  studied  his  frescos.  In  his  exquisite 
early  fresco  in  San  Severe  in  Fanigia  he  showed  that  he 
adhered  to  theee  pciseiples.  la  his  famous  Vatican  freaooa 
he  at  fint  partialfy  ednered  to  the  mixed  method:  bendas 
moderate  retonehing  in  the  usual  manner,  he  prepared 
^  coat  of  red  in  fresco  for  painting  blue  in  distemper ;  but 
when  he  execnted  the  noble  picture  of  the  School  of  Atbens, 
he  evidently  desired  to  get  rid  of  tiiis  old  system,  and  he 
painted  the  bines  without  preparation  on  the  damp  intonaco. 
It  was  well  known  from  tin  early  period  of  the  art  that 
ultramarine  resisted  the  caustic  action  of  lime.  Whatever 
the  blue  which  Bapbael  used  on  thia  occasion,  it  has  faded 
more  than  the  other  eolonm  in  the  picture,  whidi  ia  tbsi*- 
fore  now  out  ^harmony,  and  his  experiment  ao  fir  bilsd. 
At  other  times  ths  oontnuy  result  is  observable.  In  the 
Aurora  by  Onido  it  b  the  other  ooloois  whiek  have  fisdad, 
and  the  blues  are  now  too  strong,  diowbg  that  nltnmarioe 
if  carefully  prepared  stands  better  than  other  ealoaia. 
Qoerdno  is  the  artist  who  has  introduced  blue  in  pure  fresco 
with  most  technicsl  skill,  and  coaisequentiy  his  w«kt  re- 
tain a  harmony  which  is  very  rare.  Bapbael  evi4ently 
aimed  at  pure  fresco-painting,  but  may  have  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  results ;  for  he  allowed  the  greatest  lati- 
tude to  hia  pupils,  who  emplttyed  distsmpor  and  apparan^ 
other  Tehidee  copiously,  when  ezeniting  poitioiis  of  their 
master's  works.  When  he  died,  charged  as  thoy  were  with 
the  compldiim  of  the  Stanse,  and  provided  with  hia  des^ns; 
they  at  once  commenced  on  one  of  Uie  walls  of  the  Hall  of 
Constantioe  to  paint  in  oil,  as  if  they  had  been  converted 
by  their  master's  rival  Sebastian  del  Piomba  8odi  was 
the  admiration  excited  by  uesa  works  that  Cardinal 
Doviua  da  Bibbiena  wrote, — "  The  putuls  ot  Raphael  have 
ejceeotod  a  specimett  of  a  l^ore  b  w  on  the  miO,  which 
was  a  beautiful  work  of  att^  so  much  so  that  no  one  mold 
look  at  the  rooms  painted  in  fresco  by  BaphaeL" 

These  were  idle  discnssioaB  and  iiUe  experiments;  ssdt 
brandi  of  art  has  its  field  at  operation,  aiut  it  is  ts  be  i*- 
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gntted  thtt  the  old  masters  geoennj  wen  not  satisfied 
with  the  effect  of  pure  fresco-painting.  SJssaccio  trinm- 
pfautljr  itlnstnted  its  true  ■  powers.  In  the  Braatsed 
ehapel  at  Flonoce  tha  perfeotion  to  which  the  nobla  art 
maj  be  carried,  withost  aztraneom  aid  It  amply  Ulnstrated. 
lo  the  efforts  made  to  gin  freaeo  the  richness  of  colour  and 
force  of  ehiarosenro  of  oil-pataring,  its  finest  qnalitiea  were 
in  fact  destroyed.  In  the  attempt  there.is  a  manifest  coa- 
fosion  of  ideas.  Fresco-painting  is  in  a  special  manner 
the  hand-maiden  of  architectnre,  with  which  it  harmoniiea 
and  to  which  it  adapts  itself  in  a  manner  from  which  oil- 
painting  seeks  to  escape.  Oil-painting  asserts  itself,  fresoo 
aims  rather  to  adorn  and  compteta  the  architecture  witit 
which  it  is  associated;  bnt  its  history  ahowa  that  not  all 
artists  understood  its  true  limits  or  its  real  mission. 

Some  lessons  taught  us  b;  the  results  now  ascertainable 
of  the  technical  processes  of  the  old  masters  may  be  summed 
up.  The  importance  of  carefal  construction  of  the  wall  so 
as  to  prevent  the  action  of  damp  is  eridenb  Undonbtodly 
lha  best  ihUls  are  those  of  briclc  with  faeingi  in  tha  tndent 
Boman  manner.  Tht  tuinou  coosequeneea  ot  badly  con- 
structed roofs  have  been  shown  by  Uie  state  of  the  qinral 
paintings  at  AssisL  That  pure  fresco  is  «  .much  more 
durable  art  than  the  mixed  method  of  fresco  and  distemper^ 
painting  is  obvioos.  Of  distempers  used,  those  contatning 
animal  matter  are  the  wont,  especially  that  prepared  from 
eggs,  for  when  they  are  assailed  by  damp,  black  fun^  spread 
OTor  mch  pictures  and  ruin  them.  It  is  needless  now  to 
pdnt  to  the  disastrous  results  which  must  follow  the  use  of 
white  lead;  for  as  a  pigment  in*tempera-punting  its  great 
defect  is  known  to  all  artists,  employment  of  possobna 
in  the  preparatory  coots  of  plaster  may  appear  to  be 
favourably  sa{^rted  by  ancient  examples.  Pozsolana  is 
a  Tokanie  ash,  which,  mijed  with  lime,  forms  the  famous 
Roman  cement,  and  has  admirable  qn^ities ;  but  it  mdst 
not  be  forgotten  bow  Uicbehngelo  suffered  from  using 
it;  and  how  monld  spread  on  hia  .frescos^  The  ancient 
auttleia  ptepand  intonaco  in  two  ways, — with  lin»  uid 
sand,  aad  with  lime  and  marUa  ^ost.  If  the  aand  used 
is  qoart^  the  mixture  is  insoluble^  and  the  fresco  painted 
apon  it  win  be  permanent  If  marble  dust,  on  the  contrary, 
be  preferred,  as  it  was  by  many  old  meters  from  its  beauty, 
it  is  Bolnbh^  and  it  facilitates  the  formation  of  sal  nitre  on 
the  surfacev  a  common  enemy  and  a  dangerous  one  of  frescos, 
•for  it  destn^B  the  eoloura.  It  is  important  that  lightning 
ooodoctora  should  be  provided ;  as  at.  Assisi  the  action  of 
dM  alartrie  fluid  oa  fb»  frescos  of  the  ranlt^  when  it  has 
playad  otst  the  stirf see,  has  Unekened  thenL 

The  Oennana,  who  have  done  moeb  for  the  restoration 
of  fresco  in  tiie  present  century,  have  added  to  the  list  of 
colours  foimeriy  in  use,  and  in  doing  so  have  been  aided 
by  modem  chemistry.  They  have  alM  experimentally  fixed 
the  time  requisite  for  die  preparation  of  the  lime  for  the 
intonaco,  and  have  greatly  improved  the  stmcture  of  walls 
intended  to  be  painted.  They  have  restored  the  ancient 
method  of  lining  walla  internally  with  brick ;  th^  have  in- 
terposed sheets  of  lead  between  thelNUQa  of  thoae  walls  and 
the  foundations,  and  prevent  the  descent  of  damp  from 
above  in  the  same  waj.  They  consider  it  enough  to  keep 
the  lime  to  be  used  for  from  ten  to  twelve  mont^  whether 
for  the  intonaco  or  for  painting  with;  and  dte  following  is 
a  list  of  the  colours  which  they  have  added  to  those  em- 
ployed by  the  old  masters: — Raw  and  bnmt  terra  dt  siena, 
all  kinds  of  bnmt  ochres,  a  lake-coloured  burnt  vitriol,  a 
porple  burnt  vitriol,  raw  and  bomt  amber,  Cologne  earth 
bunt  forming  an  excellent  black,  dirome  green,  cobalt 
green,  and  for  blue  cobalt  as  now  prepared,  or  imitations  of  iL 
The  frescoe  of  the  Venetian  masters,  and  those  of  Antonio 
AUsgri  da  Correggio,  add  little  to  our  knowlei^  of  the 
tedoieal  ptoceasead  nmial  painting   As  mi^  be  ex- 


pected, the  works  of  the  Tenetians,  which  are  eompsnt- 
rively  few  in  olunber,  show  more  attention  to  coloar  than 
to  torn,  and  they  are '  slight  in  execoHon.  The  meet 
brilliant  are  those  Taal  Veronese,  whose  idew  U  eoknir 
and  effiact  in  a.spedsl  mannsr  fitted  him  to  deal  with  the 
conditions  of  monnmontal  art  Correggio  - illustrate^  aa 
might  be  expected,  the  magio  effects  of  sunlight  alternating 
with  shade,  and  tIieJ)eanty  of  form  and  feature  which  dis- 
tinguish the  immortal  artist  Technically,  fats  processes 
resemble  tho»  of  other  Italian  masters,  and  his  works  have 
soffered  in  the  same  manner  and  from  the  same  cansssi 

Enough,  it  Is  hoped,  has  been  said  to  explain  the  pro- 
cesses of  freaco-painting  as  practised  by  the  greetsst 
masters  of  the  art  Some  of  these  have  led  to  their  dee^, 
bat..s  combination  of  ignorance  and  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  Italians  themselves  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
t&e  widespread  rain  of  the  greatest  examples  of  the  art 
of  painting  which  the  genios  of  any  nation  nu  produced. 

IftxUr*  JVmm- AiMfii;.— The  prsctlee  or  ptintliiff  la  flcceo  hu 
bwo  continacd  to  the  prctoit  tiihe  ia  Itsly ;  it  has  bcoi  eKploycd 
not  only  for  the  docontiM  of  duudtet,  p&blle  haildiiin '  and 
priTUs  residence^  hut  also  lor  pain  ting  cstenois.  The  tiMlti«Bsl 
ubit  of  pafaitiac  the  sxtorionof  hoasss  mnlent  in  Genoa  snd  its 
twwkbenrhood  m  ceutoriM,  and  lass  frcquentlr  In  Dthar  parts 
of  Italy,  atiU  oontiwua,  although  in  an  Ineonipetuit  manner  and  bj 
pointais  of  ^  nneh  more  ordinary  ohua  than  formerly.  For  tha 
oxeontion  of  Intarjcr  work  excellent  fraaco-painten  ara  readily  found, 
and  the  Italians  ot  the  preaont  daj  ara  in  no  reapect  Inferior  to 
their  predecaaaora  in  practical  ilcill,  novarer  littie  ther  ma j  otiaal 
them  in  th«  high  characteilatlca  of  art.  Ifodem  Italian  martan 
paint  in  pare  fraaoo  vith  maoh  force  of  eolottr,  aatiifactorj  execdlirai, 
and  axoellent  flniah ;  they  repadiate  the  old  i^atem  of  ratonching 
with  diatempar  colonia,  whQst  apart  from  the  practice  of  fraaco  thaj 
are  probably  the  beat  paintera  in  dlatemper  ia  Entopc.  In  (Ui  art 
they  paint  like  tha  old  masten  vith  the  (gg  TebicK  hot  as  a 
sararUe  art  of  maial  peintiDg,  ead  never  aa  aa  a^jtmct  to  bmea. 

TowMdsthscommwoemeiSrftbejreasBtiiciltaiyeevwslGanBan 
artiats  nddant  In  Rome  stadiad  tha  art  of  fteoco  with  mueh  teal, 
and  laid  tha  foundation  of  the  modom  school  of  ^lieco-painten  in 
Oermany.  Some  of  thorn  acquired  a  great  amount  of  technical 
bUU,  and  ioUowed  thamtnaM  lhaold  maaten,  by  training  impi)* 
aa  aoalataata  with  eatiefactoiy  results,  and  thna  vera  enabled  to 
mtdertahs  pnbllo  work  with  compantive  (adliQr  and  at  a  taaaonabla 
expense^  As  already  noticed,  they  improred  the  art  ia  IsapMtant 
technical  TMpecta,  aa  veil  aa  the  stmetan  of  edttets  to  ha  Baiatad, 
and  Battled  the  beat  methods  for  preparing  the  llms  tor  plsstariaf 
vith,  and  for  paintliig. 

In  France  tha  art  of  freaco-painting  has  not  been  aacceaaftilly 
dereloped.  French  aitiata  vho  practice  moral  painting  vith  great 
abill^  prefer  oil  or  vax-naintina  aa  an<n<nt  method  which  they  aa 
veil  as  tilt  Itsliasa  and OmnsnahaTe  with  mack  care  end  Ingeaai^ 
endeavmiMd  to  reriTe.  They  hare  not  been  atde  to  Mtore  the 
aaeieat  eBeaaaUc,  but  Aqj  have  dsfjstd  ascfbl  and  beaatiftd  modes 
of  mural  paintiiig  and  dacotetioa. 

A  aealona  attampt  vaa  imcta  la  England  to  promote  the  art  (rf 
mnral  painting  in  fresco,  in  connexion  vith  the  decoration  of  the 
nev  Honata  o(  Farliament  in  Londea  Carenil  inqniriea  wen  made 
in  Qermanj  and  Italj,  and  a  valuable  amount  of  information  vaa 

fathered  and  pnbliahed;  and,  after  varioua  e^ierimenta,  artists  of 
ietinctiou  and  ahilitT  were  employed  to  paiot  In  Ereaco  ia  the 
Hooae  of  Lords  and  in  other  parts  of  the  nev  national  edifice. 
Kotvithstandlng  the  diffienltlea  vUcb  beset  them  in  tha  pnctice 
of  an  art  BO  sew  to  their  'xperiaaoa  and  so  different  froia  their 
QBOal  haUts,  a  oondderaUa  ammmt  of  aoooMa  vaa  achiered,  hidhly 
creditable  to  them  and  to  tbetr  seal  and  petscvanaes.  But 
freaco-painting  haa  not  bean  domioilod  la  Great  Britain,  nor  has 
any  great  aehool  of  ZDoral  polntan  been  formed.  The  excellent 
ortieta  employed  did  not  form  aohoole  as  in  Gsmaay  or  fn  Italy, 
raaata  France  la  a  different  btsacb  of  art;  and  vlthoat  the  aid  of 
trained  aaaiatanta  public  paiatina  la  Impoedble  at  a  coat  vUch  can 
be  brought  erltfcln  reaaonable  limil^ 

Before  the  reviral  of  fieeco-naiilting  in  London,  Ur  Zephaaiah 
Bell,  a  Seottiah  artiat,  who  had  atndiM  the  art  ia  Italy,  painted 
aoma  clever  and  forcible  freacoa  at  Mniihonia,  near  Edinbnrgh, 
vhieh  after  the  law  of  about  forty-five  jeaia  are  atiU,  vith  tha 
exception  of  the  yeilove,  fTeah  and  in  ucelleut  condition. 

Bm  Ceanbio  CennlBl,  fVBMato  Mia  Mnera  (Qi«tkh  tniMUtlon  br  Ui* 
IlamSeld,l»44)t  Vutji.  U  nutHptrntntlmH  ntl<iri.Be%lUrt.t  AnktUtH; 
tMMM,  ltttt^ArwHUI*rftf  Ott  ArtiMiw  (<Mt^>>lM  a  Met  (MT  en 
tiwe*-MUtlng).  WTt  C  Haatt  WUmb.  •  Haport  ea  m«BO-PalBllD«.~  la  Itw 
mm*  Ityn^Oa  CimmUtlmwi  tfOt  f*m  Ara.  Lan4ea,lS«a.a»S««eama 
a>lber-n«h-MS  Wtrtt  a£  JWWawfa  JMjMrnA.  UIS|  aW  the  Jtovtt  al 
lha  Ciiswli<aBiH  SB  lhafaa  WaTu^Sw.  iwai  ISUL  (aS-W^ 
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FBESCOBAU)^  QtaoLkMOf  a  eelsbntod  musical  com- 
poMT,  wu  bom  ftt  Ftmn  in  lft87.  LitOaii  known  of  hu 
life  UMpt  diat  ho  ito^Ued  mnue  tt  hit  birtb^u*  under 
ftlwepiirn  Ttf illtTiV*.  tad  owed  his  first  reputation  to  hie 
^uuol  TOioe.  According  to  one  account  he  went  to 
Mgi^m,  thikt  time  etill  a  eentre  of  the  art,  where 
hoH  Bud  to  hare  -lired  till  1608,  after  which  period 
be  appear*  to  have  settled  in  Italy,  at  first  in  MiUn,  and 
from  1637  in  Rome,  where  thre*  ytanbtecha  obtained  the 
^Bo»  of  organist  of  St  P«tei*a  CatltedraL  At  this  period 
Ita  bad  leqatrad  neat  fame  u  %  vfatooso  od  the  organ,  and 
MOor^Bg  toBaiuBoIeaatbtn  90,000  people  flocked  to  St 
Pstar*!  OQ  bis  first  appearaoca  there.  He  also  excelled  ae  a 
teacher,  Fiohberger,  the  calsbrated  German  organist  and 
^reeorsor  of  Bach,  being  the  most  distiagoiabed  of  his 
pajiils,  Freacobftldi's  compotitions  show  the  coosummato 
art  of  the  early  Italian  school,  and  his  works  for  the  organ 
men  «9edal^  are  fall  of  the  finest  devices  of  fagol  treat- 
meat  He  also  wrote  nnmerons  Toeal  c^mpositioas,  •nch  as 
cansooe,  motets,  hymns^  &e.,  a  coUeetioa  of  madrigals  for 
fire  Toices  (Antwerp^  1608)  being  among  the  earlleat  of 
his  liabUshed  works.  Tha  year  <^  bis  death  is  not  anS- 
tienUy  eatahjished.    F^tia  tonjectnres  1654. 

FRESNEL,  AuousiiH  JzA.H(178d-1837),8nillaatrioas 
French  physicist,  the  eon  of  an  architect,  was  bom  at 
Bioglle,  hi  the  department  of  Bare,  in  France,  Ifay  10, 1 788. 
His  aany  progr^  in  leanung  was  slow,  and  when  eight 
years  old  be  was  itill  anaUe  to  read.  At  the  age  of 
tUrteenhe  entered  the  Ecole  CentraleioCflen,and  at  sixteen 
and  a  half  the'ficole  Polytecbniqne,  where  haneqnitted  him- 
self with  distbction.  Thence  be  went  to  the  Ecole  des 
Fonts  etChaoBStoi.  He  served  as  an  engineer  soccesiitvely 
in  the  depaHments  of  Vendte,  Drdme,  and  Ille-et-Villaine ; 
bat  bis  espousal  oL  the  caaio  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814 
vecaaioDed,  on  Napoleoa's  reaccasuon  to  power,  the  Joss 
of  biaappMUtment  On  the  second  restoration  ha  obtained 
■  ptMt  aa  engineer  in  Farii,  where  nneh  of  bia  life  from 
tiiat  time  was  spent  His  rasearohss  in  optics,  continued 
nntU  his -death,  appear  to  have  been  begun  about  the 
year  1814,  when  he  prepared  a  paper  on  the  Bberniti<Hi  of 
light,  which,  however,  was  not  published.  la  1818  hs  read 
his  celebrated  memoir  oo  dtlTraction,  for  which  in  the  ensa- 
ing  year  be  reeeind  the  itfiie  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
.at  I^utu  H«  was  in  }823  ansnimonsly  elected  a  member 
•f  the  Academy,  and  la  1825  he  became  a  member  id  the 
Royal  Spdvbf  d  London,  which  in  1837,  at  the  time  of 
his  last  UlnesB,  awarded  him  the  Bumford  medoL  In  1819 
he  was  nominated  a  commissione^of  lighthousea,  for  which 
ha  wu  the  first  to  constract  compound  lenses  as  snbttitates 
lorBinMs(seeLiQHTBOusB).-  Fresneldiedof consumption 
at  Till»4*ATray,  near  Parii,  July  14,  1827.  The  undti- 
latoiy  thecny  of  light  ennnoti^  Hooke,  and  npbehl  by 
Hnygna  and  Enler,  bnt  first  founded  upon  experiment^ 
demonstration  by  liiomas  Yonng,  was  extended  to  a  large 
class  of  optical  phenonunn,  and  permanently  established,  by 
the  brilliant  discoreries  and  the  mathematical  deductions 
of  FresaeL  By  the  use  of  two  plane  mirrors  of  metal, 
forming  with  each  other  an  angle  of  nearly  180*,  he  avoided 
the  diffraction  caused  in  Orimaldi's  experiment  on  inter- 
ference by  the  employment  of  apertures  for  llie  transmiuton 
of  th«  ligh^  Bad  was  thus  enablsd  in  the  most  condnsive 
manner  to  aeeonnt  for  the  jAenomena  lA  interference  in  ao- 
ooidanee  with  the  ondalatory  theory.  With  Arogo  he 
■tndied  the  laws  of  the  interference  of  polarized  rays,  and 
discovered  that  though  when  Bimilarly  polarixed  they  affect 
each  other  as  do  ordinary  rays,  jet  when  rectangularly 
polarised  they  havA  no  power  of  interference.  Circularly 
polariiad  light  Fresnel  obUined  by  means  of  a  rhomb  of 
riass,  knom  as  *■  Fresnel's  rhomb,"  having  obtuse  angles  of 
134*,  aad  acute  onglsi  of  6i\   His  labours  in  the  caoae 


of  optical  sdenea  received  during  his  Ufottna  only  scant 
public  reet^ition,  end  aqme  of  his  papers  were  not  pitnted 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  till  many  jears  after  his  de- 
cease. But  as  he  wroto  to  Young  iu.l824.  in  him  "thst 
sensibtlity.  or  that  vanity,  which  people  call  Ion  of  gWiy^ 
hod  been  bluoted.  "All  the  compUments,** he  says,  "that 
I  have  received  from  Aragt^  Laplace^  and  Biot  never  give 
mo  so  much  pleasure  as  tbe  discovery  of  a  theoretic  truth, 
ftr  the  iwm*""yfa''*»  ■  «'elrwktiiiB  by  Btpertmentl*  For 
farther  details  aa  to  the  sdentifio  aduevanenta  of  Fresnel 
aee  AxAOO  and  Optics.  His  papers  were  published  chitfy 
in  tbe'memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  buDetina 
of  the  Socidt^  Philomatiqne,  and  the  Aiuude$  de  CkiiHU. 

8m  DuImo,  "Notice  aar  Fremol."  Xewt  E*q/.,  t  zxzlz.; 
Ango,  (Euvrtt  empUtet,  t.  L ;  tml  Dr  0.  Peacock,  iftMcftoMwr 
iforif  <tf  ThomM  taiMg,  voL  L 

FRESNILLO,  a  town  of  Menco,  in  the  stato  of  .Zuat»- 
caa,  is  utuated  30  miles  N.W.  of  Zacatecas,  on  a  bran^ 
the  Santiago  river,  in  the  phiia  which  divides  the  moun- 
tains of  Santa  Crux  and  Deganosfrom  thtt  Zacatecaa  mngt. 
It  is  well  built,  aud  its  streeti  are  dean  and  regular.  lbs 
country  in  the  immcdiato  neighbourhood  ii  pret^  and  fer- 
tile, aud  maite  and  wheat  are  cultivated.  Flreanillo  is  noted 
chiefly  for  iU  silver  mines  situated  at  the  adjacent  knoU  of 
Proaila  Tlifty  were  discovered  ia  1569,  and  for  «  kng 
period  liave  been  the  moat  productive  in  tbe  country,  the 
annual  yieM  avera^ng  more  than  £900,000.  A  school  of 
mines  was  founded  in  1833.    Filiation  about  15,00a 

FRESNOY,  Crables  Alphoxsk  du  (1611-1665),  a 
painter  and  writer  on  his  art  born  in  Paris,  son  of  in 
apothecary.  He  was  destined  for  the  medical  profesaiou, 
and  well  educated  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  haviog  a  nat- 
ural propensity  for  the  fine  arts,  he  would  not  apply  to  his 
iateoded  vocation,  and  was  allowed  to  learn  the^mdiments 
of  design  under  Perrier  and  Voaet  At  tlio  afeo  of  twen^- 
one  he  went  off  to  Boone,  with  no  resources;  he  drew  ruins  snd 
arcbiteetoral  subjects.  After  two  years  thus,  spent  b«  re- 
encountered  his  old  fellow-student  Pierre  Uignard,  and  by 
his  aid  obtained  some  ameUoration  of  bb  professional  prw- 
pecta.  Ho  studied  Raphael  and  the  antique,  went  in 
1633  to  Venice,  and  in  1656  returned  to  France,  poring 
two  years  he  was  now  employed  in  painUng  altar-pieces  in 
the  cliiteaa  of  Raincy,  landscapes,  «tc  His  death  was 
caused  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy  followed  by  palsy  ;  he  ex- 
l^red  at  Villiets  le  Bel,  near  Paris.  He  never  married.  His 
pictorial  works  am  few;  they  en  correct  in  drawinj^ 
with  something  of  the  Caracd  iu  design,  and  of  Titian  in 
colouring,  but  wanting  Gre  and  expression,  and  insnCBcient 
to  keep  his  name  in  any  eminent  repute.  He  is  remembend 
now  almost  entirely  as  a  writer  rather  than  painter.  Hii 
Latin  poem,  De  Artt  Grapkita,  was  written  daring  his 
Italian  sojourn,  and  embo^ed  his  observaUmu  m  the  art  {' 
of  painting ;  it  may  be  termed  a  critical  treatise  on  the 
practice  of  the  art  with  ^neral  advice  to  students.  The 
precepts  are  sound  according  to  the  standard  of  his  tinw  ; 
the  poetical  morits  slender  enough.  The  Latin  style  ii 
formed  chiefly  on  Lucretius  and  Horace;  This  poem  was 
first  publidied  by  Mignard,  and  baa  been  translated  into 
several  languages.  In  1684  it  was  turned  into  French  by 
Roger  de  Fii»» ;  Dryden  translated  the  work  into  Eo^sh 
prose ;  and  a  rendering  into  vena  by  Uason  followed,  to 
which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  added  aonw  annotationa. 

FREUDENSTADT,  a  town  of  WUrtonberg,  circle  of  the 
Black  Forest,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mnr^  4S  milea 
W.S.W.  of  Stuttgart  It  has  a  hrge  square,  a  towo- 
house,  aad  a  Proteston't  church  of  later  Gothic  architecture, 
with  two  naves  at  rii;ht  angles  to  each  otlier,  in  OBS*^ 
which  the  male  and  in  the  other  tho  female  membeisof 
the  congregatiun  worship  aeparatuly.  He  tnaBufattnies 
inolode  woollon  dutb,  nails,  white  load,  potash,  and  Ftvwea 
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bias ;  ind  ibere  is  tome  trade  in  eoni.  eattle,  ud  wood. 

Tnndenatftdt  vos  founded  io  1599  b]r  Froteetaitt  rafnge< 
from  Austrifl,  and  at  fint  it  iBceiTod  from  Duke  Frederick 
the  name  of  Frederickatad't.  whicli  on  account  of  the  peace- 
fol  prosperity  of  the  town  vas  afterwarda  chaiiged  to  Freo- 
densUdt    The  popalation  in  1875  was  5325. 

FBEUDENTHAI^  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  circle  of 
Troppan,  oo  the  Black  Water,  22  miles  W.  of  Xroppan.  It 
has  a  large  castte,  a  Piarist  college^  an  orphan  ai^Iom,  a 
head  real-school,  and  an  onder  real-schocd.  Its  p^idpij 
ioduitriea  are  linen  and  woollen  weavis^  and  the  mans- 
faetnre  of  leather,  chemicals,  and  metal  wares.  The  popa- 
lation in  1869  was  6243. 

FREYA,  in  Teutonio  mythologT',  one  of  the  Yanen,  or 
spirits  of  Uie  breathing  wind,  wluch  hsTe  their  abode  ia 
Vansheiin,  or  nuddle  Mr  bitween  the  opper  and  onder 
voiU.  Freja,  or  Fregga,  becomoi  the  wife  of  Odor  or 
Woden  (OdinX  and  the  mother  of  Jord,  the  earth,  thus 
answering  to  iho  Oreek  Demeter.  In  the  niTtli  Thor, 
whose  hammet  is  stolen  by  the  giant  T^ojm,  Freya  lends 
her  feather^gnrment  to  Loki,  end  ttnia  enahlw  hbi  to  go 
in  search  of  it  Thoym  refuses  to  giro  it  up,  nnleaa  Freya 
will  consent  to  be  hie  wife ;  and  ai  Freya  wilt  not  go,  Thor, 
on  the  adrlco  of  the  'jlelmdoIL  descends  to  JotntJieim  in 
the  disgniss  of  a  briide,  and  Thoym,  taking  the  god  to  be 
Freya,  meets  his  doom  at  hii  hands  at  the  mMnent  of  bia 
fonded  nuptials. 

FREYCINET,  Louis  Claddb  Dzsaitub  hi  (1779- 
im),  French  nsTigator,  was  bom  at  -Uonteltmart  in 
Dauphiny,  Aognst  7,  1779r  In  1793  he  entered  the 
French  nnvy.  Aftor  taking  part  in  sercral  engagements 
against  the  English,  he  joined  in  IfiOO,  along  with  hts 
b  .'ther  Kenri  Ixiuis  (1777-1840),  who  afterwards  rose  to 
the  rank  of  admiral,  tm  expedition  sent  out  nnder  Captain 
9andia  in  the  "  Nattbiliate  "  and  "  G^graphe  '  to  explore 
the  Bonth  and  south-west  coasts  of  Australia.  Undi  of  the 
ground  already  gone  nrer  by  Flinders  was  raristted,  and  new 
names  imposed  by  this  expedition,  which  claimed  credit  for 
discoveries  really  made  by  the  English  navigator  (see 
FuNDEHs).  In  1805  Louis  refumed  to  I^ris,  and  was 
entrusted  by  Qovomment  with  the  work  of  preparing  the 
maps  and  plans  of  the  expedition.  In  1817  he  commanded 
tho  "Uronifl,"  in  which  Arago  and  others  went  to  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  to  take  a  scries  of  pendulum  measurements.  This 
was  only  |iart  of  a  larger  scheme  for  obt^nii^  obsemtions, 
not  only  m  geo^phy  and  ethnology,  but  in  asthinomy,  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  and  meteorology,  and  'or  ^be  collection 
of  specimens  in  natural  history.  For  three  yean  Freycinet 
cmised  about,  visiting  Australia,  the  Marianne,  Sandwich, 
and  other  Pacific  islAnds,  South  America,  and  other  places, 
returning  to  France,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the 
^Uranie,*  with  fine  collections  in  all  departments  of 
liltural  history,  and  with  Voluminous  notes,  and  drawings 
^hich  form  an  important  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  countries  visited.  The  results'  of  this  voyage  were 
published  under  Freycinet's  supervision,  with  the  titl»  of 
Voyage  Antovr  du  Monde,  &c.,  in  1825-44,  in  8  quarto 
volumes,  and  several  folio  volumes  of  fine  platoa  and  maps. 
It  has  not,  hoWever,  been  completed.  Freycinet  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1825,  and  was  one 
olthe  founders  of  tha  Paris  Oeogi^pliical  Socie^.  He 
died  August  18,  1843. 

FREYTAQ,  Osoita  Wanojc  Fbibdmcb  (1788-1861), 
Arabist,  was  bom  at  Lfineborg  on  the  19th  of  September 
1788.  After  the  usual  preliminary  training  he  entered  the 
university  of  Gottingen  as  a  student  of  philology  and  theo- 
logy. From  1811  to  1813  he  acted  ea  repetent  or  theo- 
logical tutor  there,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  accepted  an 
hppmntment  as' sub-librarian,  nt  Konigsberg,  unable,  it  b 
mU,      longer  to  witness  the  subjaetion  of  Uauorer.to  the 


Ftanoh.  In  1816  ha  bacama  a  eba]^dn  in  the  Pnusfan 
army,  and  in  that  capacity  visited  Fuii,  whwe  he  had 
ample  opportunities  for  the  eultivatioD  of  his  bvourito 
Oriental  atbdiea.  On  the  {sodamation  of  peace  he  reeignsd 
his  chaplaincy,  but  with  tho  aanction  and  support  of  his 
Govenment  continued  his  rasearehas  in  Arabic,  Peraian,  and 
Turkish  at  PariBiBndar  Da  Saey.  Ltl8I9he%asappointed 
to  the-pcofeasorahip  of  Oriental  laaguagea  In  die  recently 
eatobliued  anive»it7  of  Bonn;  and  this  poet  he  ^otinued 
to  hold  until  Im  death,  which  took  place  on  the  16Ui  of 
November  1861.  Be^es  publishing  a  compendium  of 
Hebrew  grammar  {Kur^^a*^  GramiMiik  der  Hthrdiichm 
Sprache,  183S),  and  a  treatise  on  Arabic  versification 
{Dartttllung  der  Arabitckm  Verikurut,  1838),  he  edited 
two  volumea  of  Arabic  aongs  {Samaim  Carvtina,  1828-52) 
and  three  of  Arable  proveru  {Arabum  I'rowerUa,  1838-43)1 
Bat  hia  principal  work  was  ttte  laborious  and  ptsisewortby 
Zexieon  Araiteo-Latuntm  (1S30-37),  which  nfndly  anper- 
seded  the  earlier  lexicons,  and  which,  though  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  magnificent  torso  of  Lane,  is  likely  to 
remain  long  in  current  use  as  embodying  the  best  leaolta 
of  the  labours  of  De  Sacy  and  his  school  An  abridgment 
of  the  larger  work  was  pnblbhed  in  1837. 

FBIA^  from  the  Latin /raf«r' through  the  French  /rir* 
(LM-fraU  mfra,  Span./v]if«  at  frag),  a  secondary  fonn 
of  a  word  wl^h  ifl.common  to  all  the  Aryan  Iangnage%  ia 
a  name  commonly  applied  in  English  to  any  lay  member  of 
any  mendicant  order.  One  who  haa  received  «rdination  ia 
usually  dignified  with  the  ap^llaUon  of  father.  The  chnrch 
of  Eome  at  present  recognizes  a  conaiderable  number  of 
mendicant  orders;  but  at  the  time  when  the  word  first 
became  current  in  England,  there  were  practically  only  four,, 
namely,  those  which  alone  had  been  sanctioned  by  Pope 
Gregory  X.  at  the  second  council  of  Lyons  in  1274.  They 
were  the  Eremite  or  Anatin  Friars,  the  Carmelitea  or  White 
Friars,  the  Dominicana  or  Black  Friara  (sometimes  also 
called  preaching  friars),  and  the  Franciscans,  Uinon^  or 
Grey  Friars.  For  some  estimate  of  the  influence  of  tbAe 
begging  friars  on  the  intelloctual  and  social  life  of  England, 
see  EKGLiifD,  ToL  vilL  316,  317.  They  were  first  brought 
into  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  IL,  but  for 
many  years  afterwards  were  subject  td  the  provincials  in 
England.  The  "  Trinity  Friora  "  also  had  a  monaatery  at 
FaU  in  Kyle  (Ayrshire);  and  their  provincial  had  at  one 
time  a  aeat,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  in  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, Uemben  of  the  same  order,  popularly  known  u 
"  crouched  friars  "  or  cross-bearers  (fratres  cruciferi),  begair. 
to  appear  in  England  also  about  the  year  1244,  and  occa- 
sional reference  is  made  to  them  in  vorioua  ecclesiastical 
constitutions  of  that  and  of  the  following  century;  but 
they  never  attuned  to  any  great  importoaceu  See  Moif* 
xcBUH,  Casvkutes,  DoKcncjun,  FkAircncm 

FRIB0T7BG.   Sea  Frusuxo. 

FBICnON  ia  tbe  resistance  which  every  material  snrttGO 
Mseents  to  the  eliding  of  any  other  auch  surface  upon  ft 
This  resistance  is  due  to  the  loughnesa  of  the  surfaces;  the 
minute  projectioos  upon  each  enter  more  or  less  into  the 
minute  depressions  on  the  other,  and  when  motion  occurs 
these  roughnesses  must  either  be  worn  off,  or  continnally 
lifted  out  of  the  hollows  into  which  they  have  fallen,  or 
both,  the  m|Btanes  to  nutioB  babg  in  either  case  quiu 
perceptible  and  meaanraUe.  Itietion  is  preferably  spokeq 
of  as  "  resistance  '  rather  than  ■*  force,"  f.^r  a  reason  exactly 
the  same  as  that  irhich  induces  us  to  treat  stress  rather  ss 
molecular  resistance  (to  change  of  form)  than  as  force,  and 
which  may  be  stated  thus : — althou^  friction  can  be  utilized 
as  a  moving  force  at  wiU,  and  ia  continually  so  need,  yet  it 
cannot  be  a  primary  moving  force;  it  can  tranmit  or 
modify  motion  already  exiating,  but  cannot  in  tfce  fint  in- 
stoBca  caoaa  it   For  titia  aoma  aztsniat  fona^  not  bictiaa,^ 
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bnqnind.  -llHt&tltvfwitliatnHWptan complete;  th» 
mottoQ  of  tbe  "drinng  unk  "  of  anucaioe  U  oontmnnicKtod 
to  all  tlie  otliar  puta^  modified  or  nnclunsed  m  the  cmo 
maj  be,  by  tlie  atraaea  in  thoae  parta ;  but  the  actual 
wtnnfl  in  molum  of  tba  driTing  link  itaalf  cannot  come 
AottX  by  itnti,  but  mait  ban  for  iti  production  force  ob- 
tuned  dimotly  from  the  ezpanditore  of  some  form  of  energy, 
It  N  laipntui^  bomrM;  that  tlw  oia  of  die  term  "  reiUt- 
WM*  would  not  b*  illowid  to  audatd.  Friction  raatsta 
4w  motion  trf  one  nrfus  i^on  aitolber,  bnt  it  may  and  f  re> 
qoently  does  eoDfsr  the  motion  of  the  one  upon  the  other, 
and  in  tiiis  way  oaoaea,  inttead  of  reaiata,  the  motion  of  the 
latter.  Tltia  maf)M  tnade  men  ctbar,  perluM,  by  an  illtta- 
■tr^lon.  Bappoae  ire  have  a  leather  atrap  A.  paaaing  orec 
a  fixed  eylindiisal  dram  B,  and  let  a  palling  force  or  effort 
be  appliad  to  the  atrap.  The  force  applied  to  A  can  act  on 
B  omy  at  the  aarfaeaa  of  ecmtaot  between  thaoL  Thereat 
beoomee  an  effort  tending  dther  to  more  A  upon  B,  or  to 
note  the  body  B  itaalf  neoiwding  to  the  frieUooal  condi> 
tkHMi  tn  the  nbsanes  of  frittion  il  would  lin^f  oanaa  A 
to  iHde  on  B|  w  flut  m  may  eaQ  it  m  Mt  tending  to 
make  A  elide  on  B.  Hie  Motion  Is  the  ledatance  offered 
by  the  Barfaoe  of  B  to  any  meh  notioo.  Bat  the  ralne  of 
thia  realit&nee  la  not  in  any  iray  a  function  of  the  effort 
itaelf, — it  dependa  ohiefly  opon  preaaare  nomul  to  the 
amfacea  and  the  natnre  of  Uie  aarfacea.  It  may  therefore 
be  either  leaa  or  greater  than  the  effort  If  leaa,  A  alidea 
OTer  B,  the  rate  of  motion  being  determined  byihe  exceaa 
of  th»  effort  over  the  reaiatanoe  (fHetbn).  Bnt  if  the  latter 
be  greater,  no  aliding  can  ocoor,  i,^  A  oanno^  nnder  the 
action  of  the  anppoaed  force,  move  npon  B.  The  effort 
betfreen  the  aarfscea  enata,  hoverer,  exactly  aa  before, — 
and  it  mnit  now  tend  to  caase  the  motion  K  Bnt  the 
body  B  ia  fixed, — or,  in  other  worda,  we  rappoee  ite  reaiat- 
ancs  to  motion  greater  than  noy  effort  vhieh  can  tend  to 
moTs  it, — hence  no  motion  takea  placft  It  most  be 
nteeially  noticed,  hoverer,  that  it  ia  not  the  friction  between 
A  and  B  that  hae  prevented  motion,  this  only  prerented  A 
moring  on  B, — it  ia  the  force  which  keapa  B  atationary, 
whatever  that  may  b^  which  haa  finally  preTeoted  any 
motion  taking  place.  Phia  can  be  aaaily  aeen.  Snppon 
B  not  to  be  fixed,  bnt  to  be  capable  of  moriog  againaC  aome 
third  body  C  (vliich  might,  e.ff.,  contain  cyUndrtcal  beur- 
iag%  if  B  ware  a  drnm  with  ita  sltaft),  itaelf  fixed, — and 
farther,  snpposa  the  frictional  reaittance  between  B  and  C 
to  be  the  only  resistance  to  B'a  motioa  Then  If  thia  be 
laaa  than  the  effort  at  A  npon  B,  aa  it  of  conrae  ma^  be, 
thia  effort  will  eanse  the  motion  of  B.  Thna  frielion 
oansaa  motion,  for  had  -them  been  no  friotional  teeiatance 
between  the  aarfacea  of  A  and  of  B,  the  latter  body  wonld 
lam  mudned  itaUonary,  and  A  only  wonld  hare  moved. 
In  the  eaae  aappoaed,  therefere,  the  friction  between  A  and 
B  ia  a  neceaaary  condition  of  B  receiving  any  motion  from 
Ute  external  force  applied  to  A. 

Withont  entering  here  on  the  mathematical  treatment 
vf  the  aabject  of  friction,  aome  general  condoaiona  may  be 
pdnted  out  which  have  been  arrived  at  aa  the  reanlta  of  ex- 
periment. Th»*'lftws''firBtennnoiatedbyC6nlomb(1781), 
and  aftenrarde  ctmfiinud  by  Uorin  (1830-34),  have  been 
Cinind  to  hold  good  irithin  vwy  wide  limita.  Theae  are — 
(1)  that  the  friction  ia  proportwnal  to  the  formal  preaaure 
between  the  anrfaeea  of  contact,  and  therefore  independent 
bf  the  area  of  thoae  antfacea  (t.«.,  of  the  intenaity  of  the 
pfeaanie),  and  (2)  that  it  ia  independent  of  the  Telocity 
trith  which  tlie  aanacoa  elide  one  on  the  other.  For  many 
pcietitiil  ponoiee  thaea  atatementa  are  ndHeiently  aeonrat^ 
and  do  in  taot  aenaiUy  repnaent  the  taMiIta  of 
WM  lor  fh«  wtHniM  and  at  the  Teloeitiea  moat  oommonb^ 
OMttfn^  ijMaiidng  dm  flomebMBi  of  Oeae,  fitistiaBi  b 
■mnllr  WHond  1b  t«ma         «f  dm  total  ^tamn 


between  the  inrfooea,  by  moltiplying  It  by  a  **  eoefidant  of 
friction"  depending  on  the  material  of  the  aarbceo  and 
their  state  aa  to  smoothnesa  and  Inbrteation.  Bnt  beyond 
owtun  limite  the  "  laws'  atated  are  eertunly  inoorrect,  aad 
are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  practical  ralea^  of  extwuiTe 
application  certainly,  hot  wiUiont  any  pretension  to  be 
looked  at  as  really  general  laws. 

Coalomb  pointed  ont  long  ago  that  the  reaiatanoe  of  n  body 
to  be  set  In  motion  was  in  many  casea  mneh  greater  Ann  Aa 
reeistsncs  which  it  offered  to  eontinned  motion ;  sod  ibw* 
lus  time  writers  have  alwaya  diatii^niahed  the  "  friotlon  of 
rest,"  or  static  fiietio%  from  the  "friotira  of  motiim,*  or 
kinetb  friction.  He  ahowed  also  that  the  value  of  tite 
former  depeddad  often  both  npon  the  iotoDsi^  of  the  prea- 
snre  and  npon  the  length  of  time  daring  which  contaet  had 
hated,  both  which  facta  quite  agree  with  what  we  shoold 
expect  from  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  natora,  already 
mentioned,  of  tiie  canaee  of  friction.  It  aeenia  not  wwasp 
aonaUe  to  expect  that  the  inffnanee  of  tisj^  npon  friotkm 
shoald  show  itssU  in  a  oompariaon  of  vary  alow  with  Tsiy 
r^ld  motioaf  is  vnll  ns  In  »>compsrison  el  atsiting  (£a^ 
motion  after  n  long  time  d  rest)  with  eontinned  motion. 
Tint  tbe  bietion  at  the  higher  velocities  'Oeenrrmg  in  En- 
gineering ptmetice  is  mach  leaa  than  at  common  relodtiis 
haa  been  ahown  by  several  modem  experiments,  most  re- 
eentiy  by  thoee  of  Osptoin  Donglas  ChJtoa  (Brit.  Aaaoc, 
Doblin  Keeting,  1678,  aad  lost  Mech.  Eng.,  Fnria  and 
Manchester  Meetings,  1878)  on  the  friction  between  bra^ 
blocks  and  wheela,  and  batwaen  whsel^nnd  laila.  Until 
qaito  lately,  liowever,-no  increase  In  the  eoefflcionl  ol  friction 
had  ever  been  deteeted  at  alow  apeiuls,  but  the  recent  exp»> 
rimento  of  Prof.  Fteeming  Jenkin  {PkO.  Tnuu.^  1877,  pt 
2)  have  ahown  oonclnsively  that  at  extremely  low  v^od- 
ties  (the  barest  meaaored  was  about  -0003  feet  per  eeoon^ 
there  ia  a  seoslble  increase  of  frictional  resistance  in  many 
eaaei^  moat  notably  m  those  In  which  there  ia  the  moot 
marked  difference  between  the  friction  of  rest  and  that  of 
motion.  Theas  axperimHita  dlatineUy  ^int  to  tin  nondn- 
aion,  althoagfa  withont  abeolntely  proving  it,  that  In  snob 
cases  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction  gradually  increaecs 
aa  the  velocity  becomes  extremely  email,  andMssea  withoid 
discontinuity  into  that  of  aUtis  friction.  We  know  tiiat 
both  at  very  high  and  very  low  preasnres  the  coefficient  of 
friction  ia  affected  by  the  intensity  of  pressore,  and  ths^ 
just  as  with  velocity,  it  can  only  be  regarded  aa  independent 
of  the  intensity  and  proportioml  simptr  to  the  total  load 
within  more  or  leaa  definite  limita.  Beesnt  experimnnli 
have  not,  however,  been  directed  so  mneh  to  thia  point  as 
to  tike  inflnence  of  Teldoi^,  whioh  we  have  alieadj  nH» 
tinned.  (jLB.ir.K.) 

FRIEDLAMD,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  the  diief  town  cf  n 
drcle,  ia  sitnated  in  the  valley  of  the  Wittich  at  the  oon- 
fiaence  of  that  river  with  the  Basnits,  14  miles  E.  of 
Zittao.  Beiidea  the  old  town,  which  is  still  snrronnded 
by  walla,  it  contains  three  anbarba.  The  principal  industry 
u  the  manafaelnre  of  woollen  and  linen  doth.  Friedland 
ia  chiefly  remarkable  for  ite  old  castle,  which  oocopiss  an 
imponng  siturtion  on  n  smsU  hill  oonunandinff  the  town. 
The  tower  ot  this  building  was  erected  in  101  i,  nod  ihs 
whole  structure  was  completed  in  1S51.  It  was  aevenl 
times  besieged  in  the  Thirty  Tears'  and  Seven  Tears'  Wsis. 
In  1622  it  waa  purchased  by  Wallenatein,  and  his  Ekenam, 
painted  in  1626,  ia  included  in  the  list  of  portraita  of  foimcr 
poeaeaaon  ot  the  caatle  which  adorn  ite  wsllai  Ti»  popn- 
lation  in  1875  waa  4482. 

FBI£DLAND,  a  town  <A  Oennany,  in  tiio  grand-duAy 
of  Hecklenburg-StteUfa^  drdo  of  Stnnard,  b  aitasiad  on  As 
Mfihlenteioh,  35  miles  N.E.  of  Stcalite  It  .is  snirauasd 
bj  wnlli^  and  posa  asses  a  fine  Ootiiiei&iidi  and  »  gm- 
nasfaia.  It  has  namcEwtiins  of  moDen  and  Umd  dsll% 
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lefttiMT,  and  tdba^oa.  Fmdlaod  to  foondsd  in  1244  by 
tb«  msignvoB  Jdtu  ud  Otho  ZH  of  Bnodenburg,  The 
pop^ttion  io  1875  ms  8086. 

EBIEPLAKD,  a  town  of  Pninia,  in  the  goTenunent 
district  of  KSmgaberg,  province  of  FmuiB,  tk  ritnsted  on 
the  AUe,27]niIea8.E.ofEfinigsberg.  At  Friedland  Kapo- 
leon  ^n6d  a  victory  over  the  Boaaisns  under  Bennigsen 
fjnne  14),  vrhich'  led  to  the  peace  ooaelsded  at  liint  Jnly 
7,  1807.   The  population  in  1876  iraa  3399. 

FRIEDLAND,  TAUnnra,  Bee  Tsommxttv. 

FRDUtDLT  ISLAlfDS.  The  gnrap  thna  named  hy 
Obtain  Cook,  and  othenriae  called  after  the  name  of  its 
duaf  ieland  Tonga,  was  diioovered  by  Taaman  in  1643. 
It  Bee  in  the  Sooth  Pecifi^  ^  the  S.W.  limits  of  the  area 
oocajaed  by  the  Polynesian  race,  abont  360  milee  S.S.W: 
from  Samoa,  and  250  E.S.E.  bom  I^L  The  long  chain  of 
island^  nomberiog  about  1 50,  though  vith  a  collbctiTe  area 
haMly  exceeding  400  square  miles,  extends  from  18*  B' 
to  22*  29'  a  kL,  and  173'  53*  to  176*  10^  W.  toog.,  and 
ii  brokao  into  Utrw  groap^  via.,  Um Tonga  tothe8.tH^»i 
(wldeh  agun  is  divided  uto  tbrae  dostors)  in  the  eencre, 
and  Haafolahao  or  Tavao,  to  the  N.  Aknig  the  W.  aide 
of  the  N.  half  of  this  chain  is  a  line  of  vweanio  action, 
where  the  islands  (of  which  three  are  active  volcanoes)  are 
high  and  vooded,  one  peak  rising  over  5000  feeb  But  the 
great  majority  of  the  islands  are  level,  averaging  40  feet 
high,  with  hills  rising  to  600  feet ;  their  adti  are  generally 
ateep;  they  are  formed  of  coral  litoestona,  in  soma  places  a 
eompBot  white  rock,  and  1^  Tavoa  ocoaaionally  ctTstoUine^  ^ 
and  eonfauDing  atalactitie  caves  of  great  beanty.  The 
aurCtee  is  covered,  which  ia  unnaual  in  coral  ialands,  with 
a  deep  rich  mould,  mixed  towards  the  sea  with  sand,  and 
having  a  inbatratum  of  red  or  bine  clay.  The  soil  is  thus 
very  [vodnetive,  although  water  is  scarce  and  bad.  Ban- 
ning streams  are  rery  rare,  bot  streams  and  basins  of  cloor 
water  occur  in  the  limeatone  rock  below  die  eurbce. 

Se^t. — Bairiw  reeb  are  rare  ;  fringing  reefs  an  nomer- 
CDS,  except  on  the  El  oid^  whldi  fi  naariy  free,  and  there 
are  nuny  small  isolated  reefs  and  velcanie  banka  aOiong  the 
ielanda.  If  the  reefa  impede  navigation  thejftmn  some 
good  harbours.  The  best  is  on  the  S.W.  aide  of  Vavan; 
another  is  on  the  K.  of  Tonga  at  Bangaimotu. 

Itlandi. — The  most  conaiderable  island  is  Tot^a,  or 
'  Tonga4abu  (the  Sacred  Tonga),  in  the  B.  group,  about  21 
hj  13  miles,  and  128  square  imles  in  area,  whidi  contains 
the  capital,  ynkoalpfa.  The  vegetation  ia  rich  and  beauti* 
fal,  bnt-ih*  aoenety  tam^  the  land  aaldnn  rising  above  60 
feet  Soa,  9  miles  to  the  EE,  and  nearly  12  by  6  milea, 
b  600  feet  high,  and  mach  more  pictnretqne,  diversified 
rocks  and  woods.  VavaUy  in  the  N.  gronp,  ia  next  to 
Tonga  in  aise,  43  miles  in  circumference  and  300  feet  higK 
Next  to  these  come  Jfomula  and  L$fuka  in  the  Hsbai 
group,  about  19  milea  in  circumference  i^iG  feetf 

LaU,  1820  feet,  and  Kao,  5060  feet  high,  which  are 
volcanic,  and  amaller.  Vavan  and  the  neighbonriog  ialands 
an  luriur  and  man  varied  in  ccmtoni  thim  those  to  the  S. 
Tha  iuinda  of  1i»  eentrol  group  an  nnmerons  and  very 
fertile.  Eutiiquakes  an  frequent;  from  1845  to  1857 
volcanic  emptioos  wen  very  violent,  and  islands  once 
fertile  were  devastated  and  nearly  destroyed.  A  new  island 
looe  &om  the  sea,  and  was  at  onea  BMUod  ''Wailay,*  but 
disappeared  again. 

CiimaU. — The  climate  is  enervating;  it  is  damp,  with 
heavy  dews  and  frequent  altemationa  of  temperature, 
wUeh  aTengei  75"-77'  F.,  Aongh  epniiderah^  higher  in 
Tamm.  Cou  £EL  trade  winds  blow,  sometiinaa  ma  great 
vkrfane^  from  April  to  December.  During'  the  rest  of 
the  yaar  the  winds  blow  from  W.N.W.  and  N.,  with  tain  and 
iMeaaional  daatmctive  hnrrieanoa. 

/bra.— Hie  Tsgetation  is  similar  to  that  of  t^i,  hot 


mon  definital;  Indo-Malayan  in  duntoter;  h  embracea  aU 
the  plants  of  the  groima  to  (h*  E.,  irith  many  that  an 
abeent  there.  Feme  aSonnd,  apne  tham  pecoliar,  and 
treefema  on  the  hjriier islands.  TbmMni  palm^amoas 
them  the  Eaoia  of  FjjL  For  the  leet,  Oramines,  Bala- 
acen,  Ficoiden,  Myrtacen,  EbphorbiiB,  UalvBcem,  and 
Leguminoeie  predominate.  All  toe  usoal  frnit  trees  and 
cultivated  plants  <rf  the  Pedfle  are  fonnd.  The  most 
valnabla  timber  trees  are  the  tamann  {CalepJi^iim  fiur^ 
mann%),  milo  (2%«ipesta  pepidnM),  tatn  (AwTH^taiMi 
ipeeioaa),  mohamoh^  tavik^  and  Cmmiita  ot  imtwood. 

/'anno.  — The  (HdylndigeDoiia  land  mammalia  an  aunall 
rat,  and  a  few  enrioas-speaes  of  bate.  The  dog  and  the 
pig  were'  no  donbt  Introdneed  by  mait  Sheep  and  cattle 
imported  of  late  years  by  Europeans  do  not  multiply,  owing 
to  insufficient  space  and  paatore.  Of  bird*  some  30  kfaids 
ire  known,  an  owl  being  the  only  bird  of  prey.;  pamt^ 
pigeons,  king6shecB,  honey-enckers,  rails,  dodo,  ain  odier 
water  birds  an  numeiona.  There  an  snakaa  and  small 
licards,  but  no  frogs  or  toada.  Of  insaeta  than  an  nk> 
tively  few  kinds;  bat  anta,  beetlei^  and  mniqnhoei  abomkL 
The  flshe^of  anInd»-Halay4rpe,anTaiiedaBdiivBan»i, 
Turtle  and'sea-anakes  abound,  as  do  moUosca,  of  whidi 
ft  few  are  peckliar,  uid  soophytes. 

JPtcjiU. — The  inhabitanto  ar^  intellectually,  peihapa  the 
most  advanced  of  the  Polynesian  race,  and  exerriae  an 
influence  over  diet»nt  neighboote,  especially  in  F^it  qnUe 
oot  of  proportion  to  thmr  numbers,  whidk  do  not  eueed 
20,000  or  25,000.  Theic  conquests  hne  tttaodedw  fir 
as  Kiae,  or  Savage  Island,  200  miles  to  tiie  E.,  and  to 
various  other  islands  to  the  K.  In  Cool^a  time  Ponlaho, 
the  principal  chief,  conudered  Samoa  to  be  within  hia 
dominions.  Thia>pr»emin«ice  may  perhaps'  be  due  to  an 
early  infusion  of  Fijian  blood :  Prib^hard  {Polynttian  Se- 
mmiteences)  obeerved  each  croeses  to  be  always  more 
vigorous  than  the  pure  races  in  these  islands;  and  this 
influence  seema  also  traceable  in  the  Tongan  dialect  and 
appears  to  have  been  partially  transmitted  thenea  to  the 
Ranmp.  Tarioos  eastnus,  traaiti<MU^  and  names  of  plaoen 
point  to  a  former  nlation  with  Fiji^  but^  Fijian  influence  in 
Tonga  is  insignificant  compared  witii  that  of  Tonga  in  Fiji 
(see  Fuj).  Their  prior  eimversLon  to  Christiam'ty  gave  the 
people  material  as  well  as  monl  advantages  over  tbdr 
neighbours,  and  King  Oeorge,  a  very  nmarkable  man,  and 
far  in  advance  of  his  pet^  hoi^  duing  a  long  reign,  made 
the  most  of  these. 

Until  recently  there  wer^  as  in  Japan,  two  aoverNgna; 
the  bigha"  of  these,  called  Toi  Tonga  (Chief  of  Timga),  was 
greatly  reveronoed,  bat  for  at  least  the  last  200  years  haa 
enjoywd  little  power.  The  real  roler,  and  the  chief  officen 
of  the  otete,  were  members  of  the  Toabo  family,  from  which 
also  the  wife  of  the  Tui  Tonga  was  always  cboeen,  whose 
descendants  through  the  female  line  had,  under  the  title 
of  "  tamaha,"  special  hononrs  and  privileges,  recalling  Uie 
«  nsa  "  of  Fiji.'  Below  these  came  the  Eiki  orvhiets,  and 
next  to  them  the  dasi  called  ICatobnl^  Iheee  wan  the 
hereditary  oonnsenon  and  eompaniona  ot  the  chiefs,  and 
conveyed  to  the  pet^le  the  decisions  formed  at  thdr  assem- 
blies. Ihey  also  directed  the  national  eeremoaiea,  and 
preserved  the  popular  ttaditiona.  During  the  long  eivd 
wara  in  tiie  early  part  of  this  centnry,  the  inatitation  of  Tui 
Tonga  htpsad,  and  various  chiefs  became  independent  but 
they  wen  gradually  subdued,  and  the  whole  group  unitai 
by  King  Oeorge.  He  commuted  fiw  a  money  payment  the 
doe  from  the  common  people  to  tiieir  chiefs  whom 
he  aaiemUea  in  a  sort  of  puiiament,  having  m  1863  eeta- 
bUshed  a  "consUtntiimalgovemment"  Taxation  is  heavy; 
a  poll  tax  of  i  dollan  is  tortod  and  etrictly  enforced. 
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upon  which  friflndljr  KwioUM  ahovld  1m  MtebUahed  beeoma 
bettar  ondentood,  the  nombor  of  nnr^istend  ■otteties,  in 
eompftriMD  with  thon  ng{ater«d,  will  b«cvn«  mndi  less. 
It  mnit  b«  admitted,  bowevar,  that  at  prwtnt  progreat  is 
jfot  bdag  mad*  in  that  dinetion.  The  cUmw  among 
whom  f  riandly  aoeietua  an  (onnad  ara  greatly  arena  to  any 
andertakiag  inVolTing  mental  labonr,  and  the  idea  of  peri* 
«dical  rattinifl  and  of  the  other  reqairements  of  the  sUtnte 
is  note  alarming  to  them  than  it  need  be.  It  will  bt  the 
prorinee  of  those  ch&rged  with  the  sdministimtion  of  the 
atatule  to  endearour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  combat  this 
tendency,  and  by  wise  nsa  of  the  msleriala  in  their  hands 
to  seek  to  show  the  societiea  that  the  registry  office  is  a 
mdy  nd  useful  atniliafy  to  them,  and  that  the  trouble  it 
gins  them  is  man  than  met  by  compenaattng  advantages. 

2e  description  wa  have  given  of  Uis  varions  classea  of 
Uy  eoeietiea,  the  nnmber  of  their  members,  and  the 
smonnt  of  tbeir  funds  leads  to  the  most  bupeful  conclusions 
,  as  to  their  future.    Though  great  loss  has  been  occasioned 

by  the  failure  of  societies  and  by  errors  in  their  cons Ututiun 
and  nuknagement,  tba  prorident  bsAnu  of  tha  paopla  have 
■arrived  all  disconragenent,  and  a  fand  has  been  aeenmu- 
Jated  which  ntay  be  loosely  estimated  at  nearly  19  millions 
sterling,  contribnted  out  of  tha  savings  of  the  Bower  uf  tha 
working  class.  On  every  side  there  is  displsyed  a  dpslre 
by  the  societies  to  increase  the  sonndoess  of  their  position, 
and  to  reform  anything  that  may  be  wrong  is  their  con- 
■titation. 

BocleUee  The  coloAles,  also,  are  following  the  same  coane>  In 
^L*|^  ibit  of  Victoria,  Anstcalia,  the  report  of  tha  0«venUBent 
itatist,  Ur  H.  H.  Haytar,  shows  that  on  tha  Slat  Decem- 
ber 1876  there  ware  761  branch W,  belonging  to  94  socie- 
ties, having  4S,957  members,  and  assuring  also  aama  at  the 
death  of  27,919  wivee  of  members.  The  amonnt  ot  coo- 
tribation  made  by  Mch  member  is,  under  ordinary  circum- 
atances.  Is.  weekly.  The  beneflts  consist  of  sick  pay, 
pedicel  attendance,  and  funeral  allowances.  The  sickness 
axporisacad  during  tha  year  was  93,817  weeks,  or  nearly  7 
woiiiog  daya  parSncmbar,  tha  number  of  members  sick 
having  bean  8,B73.  The  usual  kick  pay  is  ^  1  per  week  for 
the  first  six  months,  reduced  to  10s.  or  sometimes  ISs.  41 
for  the  next  six  months,  and  to  6e.  or  sometimes  10a  for 
the  reminder  of  sickness.  Tha  deaths  were  493,  or  very 
nearly  lOin  1000.  The  amount  paid  on  death  of  a  mem- 
ber is  usually  ^20,  and  of  a  member's  wifs  £10.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  benefits  ara  greater  in  amonnt  than  ii 
usual  in  societies  in  the  mother  coaotry.  The  toul  income 
of  Aa  Bodatiea  was  £lWfi9Zf  and  thair  funds  amoimted 
to  dES91,384.  The  nnmber  of  sooetias,  msmbera,  and 
•mount  of  income  have  about  doubled  during  lOyears,  tba 
•mount  of  funds  having  accumnlatad  even  more  rapidly. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  report  in  question  gives  a  more 
complete  body  of  statistics  relating  to  friendly  societies  than 
has  ever  been  attempted  to  be  eollacted  elsowhero. 
Jtoalfcn  In  foreign  countries  tha  developmeut  of  friendly  societies 
Connti-lea.  been  alow.  Belgium  has  a  conimiasion  royale  perman- 
mte  des  «oct4t^  de  secouis  mutual,  origiaally  presided 
over  by  H.  Vissehers,  aud  ainea  by  U.  T  Kint  de  Rooden- 
beke.  In  France,  under  the  second  empire,  a  scheme  was 
prepared  for  assisting  friendly  societies  by  granting  them 
coUectire  assurances  under  Qoremment  security.  The 
societies  have  the  'privilege  of  investing  their  funds  in  tb^ 
Caiue  des  Diiputs  et  ConsignatioDs,  corresponding  to  the 


English  National  Debt  Commissioa.  In  Qennaoyalaw  WM 
pauad  on  the  7thApra  1876  on  rwistered  friendly  sodetiw 
It  prescribes  for  societies  many  ^ings  which  in  England 
are  left  to  the  discretion  of  their  founds t«;  and  it  proridea 
tor  an  amonnt  ot  official  int^ferancs  in  thair  management 
that  is  wholly  unknown  here.  The  superintending  antho- 
rity  has  a  right  to  inspect  the  books  of  eveiy  aodaty,  wliather 
registered  or  not,  and  to  give  formsl  notiea  to  &  aocteqr 
to  call  in  arrears,  exclude  defaulters,  pay  benefits,  or  reroks 
illegal  resolutions.  A  higher  authority  may,  in  certain  easci^ 
order  aocietles  to  bs  dissolved.  These  prorisions  relate  to 
voluntary  societies;  but  it  is  competent  for  communal 
authorities  also  to  order  the  formation  ot  a  friendly  soeietyf 
and  to  make  a  regulation  compelling  aU  workmen  not  slrndy 
mambers  of  s  society  to  join  it 

On  the  actuarial  view  of  the  maotgement  of  f nendly  AetnsilB 
societies  the  following  remarks  have  been  supplied  t^retuarkh 
Mr  William  Sutton,  actuary  of  the  Friendly  Societieii' 
Registry.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  essential  to  ths 
interests  of  their  membeis  that  friendly  societies  should  be 
financially  sound, — in  other  words,  that  tlieysbonld  through- 
out their  existence  be  able  to  meet  the  engogemeuts  into 
which  they  hare  entered  with  their  menibets.  For  this  - 
purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  members'  conttibutitns 
should  be  so  fixed  as  to  prove  adequste,  with  proper  manage* 
meat,  to  provide  the  benefits  promised  t«  tha  members. 
These  benefits  almost  entirely  depend  upon  tbe  contingen- 
cies of  health  and  life;  that  is,  they  take  the  form  of  pay- 
ments to  memben  when  sick,  of  payments  to  members  upon 
ausining  given  ssei^  or  of  pigments  upon  memben'  deaths^ 
and  frequently  s  member  is  assured  lor  all.thaas  banafiti^ 
VIZ.,  a  weekly  psymsnt  if  st  any  time  skk  before  attaining 
a  certain  age,  a  weekly  payment  for  the  remainder  of  life 
after  attaining  that  age,  and  a  sum  to  be  paid  upon  his 
death.  Of  course  the  object  of  the  allowance  in  sickness  li 
to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  weekly  wage  lost  in  oonse- 
queoco  of  being  unable  to  work,  and  the  object  ot  the 
weekly  payment  after  attaining  a  certain  age,  when  the 
member  will  probably  be  too  infirm  to  l«  able  to  earn  s 
Imug  by  ths  exercise  of  lus  calling  or  pecupatioB.  is  tr  pn- 
vide  him  with  the  neoesasries  of  life,  and  ao  enable  him  to 
be  independent  of  poor  relief.  There  is  every  .eason  to 
believe  that,  when  a  large  group  of  persons  of  the  same  age 
and  calling  are  observ^  there  will  be  fonnd  to  prevail 
among  them,  taken  ona  with  another,,ao  average  number  of 
days'  sicknes.'t,  as  well  as  an  avoraga  rats  of  mortabty,  in 
passing  through  each  year  of  life,  which  can  be  very  nearly 
predicted  from  the  resulU  funiished  byatstistica  based  npon 
observations  previously  made  upon  similarly  circumstanced 
gmupa  Assuming,  therefore,  the  necessary  statistics  to  be 
attoinabia,  the  computation  of  suitable  rates  of  contnbution 
to  be  paid  by  the  members  of  a  society  in  return  for  certain 
allowances  daring  sickness,  or  upon  attaining  a  certain  ag^ 
or  npon  death,  can  bo  readily  made  by  an  Actuarial  exprat 
To  furnish  these  statistics  the  Friendly  Suoeties  Acts  bars 
since  1829  required  registeiad  societies  to  make,  every  firs 
yean,  a  return  I'a  prescribed  form  of  their  sickness  and 
mortality  experience  for  the  previous  five  years)  and  other 
materials  of  the  ume  nature  have  from  time  to  time  boec 
collected  and  published 

An  important  provision  in  tha  Friendly  Societiea  Ac^ 
1876,  is  that  which  requires  every  registered  society  to 
make  a  return  of  its  receipts  and  expenditure  funds  and 
efi'ects,  in  a  prassribed  fonn.  to  th  s  registrar  of  friendly  swu- 
lies  every  year.  Particulars  of  the  returns  received  will 
be  found  in  the  chief  registrar's  report*. 

A  sUll  more  important  provision  in  the  same  Act  is  ona 
which  requires  societies  to  have  a  valuation  mat^  «om  at 
least  every  five  yrara  of  their  aeeeU  snd  liabUities,  InehidinK 
the  sstimated  risks  and  contribntioni^  and  to  funUb 


tioosl  Dabt  CommiidoDin;  (9)  mlncUon  of  fioM  on  wliiiiaiioii  to 
cnpybold^;  (10)  diicbkrgg  ttt  inoTt(*gM  mera  raceipt;  (11)  obllgi- 
tioD  on  officcn  to  render  scconnti;  (IS)  wttlvment  ol  ^tpntai;  (13) 
InHuruice  of  fnneral  eiponte*  tor  wi*en  w\  ctiiMren  wltbonl  Inwireble 
Intenit;  (14)  nnrntnetioD  t  Ai^ttt  ;  (IS)  |MrM«"t  withont  sdlBiBiitr*- 
Uon;  (16)  terricce  of  piiblio  aaditon  ud  vslnert;  (17)  registry  ef 
daouMsU,  of  which  eopiea  may  b«  pat  is  STidiiHSb 
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ddidm  ftmbt' to  tibe  n^tnr  in  a  ]^«Mrib«d  f  on.  The 
ot^flot  of  Muh  nloMtMi  ifl  to  aaenUiit  h  far  u  cu  be 
iiriinitrftlie<bsnci»lpoiitioaofa«ocMty, — in  other  wordf, 
wfaithec  th»  f  alan  oontribotaoDt  ncanbla,  pla  tlte  money 
or  faads  in  luuid,  will,  tooocding  to  the  bwt  otinute  tbat 
flU  bo  loniad,  praf*  nadflBfe  to  aiililt  tlw  addi^  to  mwt 
Hi  eogiginiito  hottoftw;  and  tiw  i»fa*tiwiUlMW>  A<o^ 
ghiMN%  tdm  lb*  loUoiriBg  form: 

rUiMNtaJUMM  AMty  MadhriMi^ 
«  «l        SU  Jwaww6«r  1878. 

*.  < 
Bjr  MtiniattdfnMiitTshM 
of  fatan  Motaitaitioiia 
of  axiatinff  memben, 
„  faadi  ianrtaA  and 
lahaad. 
I^MMwQwii^iTiiJwpy) 
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aTManlMMili  toaB.|  „ 


It  b  oonfidaoUy  sz^ooted  that  tliia  pnniiioQ  iriSi,  aftu 
it  been  la  opwatiOQ  wmm  tiou^  pnm  of  onannoui 
valn^  ai  it  will  in  many  caaaa  havo  iha  ti^ttk  of  mniog 
the  memben  of  saoietiMi,  before  it  is  too  late,  that  oettain 
itqia  an  niBBWary  to  plaoe  the  aociety  in  a  ■oood  finaaoal 
eondititKi,  and  in  other  caaee  to  indicate  nuniatahaUj  to  tho 
memben  that  the  aocie^  to  which  the;  belong  cannot  be 
tnuted  to  meet  ita  engagementa  in  the  fotarei    (l.  w.  &) 

FBIENDS,  SooDRT  or.    See  Qnaxna 

HUBS,  MAomra  ^1794-1878),  aa  eminent 

Swe^  botaoiet,  wm  bom  at  Smibnd,  Auoit  IS,  1791 
Aa  hb  hther,  the  paetor  of  the  chorcb  at  FemuS,  was  a 
aealooi  and  aooompliahed  botaaiit»  FHea  daring  lik  walks 
iridi  him  eariy  aoqnired  an  eztMwm  kaowledge  of  flower- 
ing phnte  ;  aad  abont  the  ege  of  twetn  he  wae  led  1^  th« 
dinofeiy  of  a  fiimarlcably  brilliant  Bytbtmrn  to  commence 
the  atttdy  of  the  Agariea  sod  other  fuigL  After  attending 
eebool  M  Wezio,  he  in  1811  entered  the  uniremtjr  of 
Land,  where  in  1814  be  was  elected  "ttocent  of  botany, 
and  in  183i  piofeeeor.  In  1831  he  became  pcofeaeor  of 
praetioal  eocmomf  at  Upeala,  aad  in  1844  and  1846  he  re- 
pwaented  the  nniTotrity  of  that  eity  as  tha  Bigidag,  In 
1881  he  aneeeeded  WiiUenbeig  aa.  emeritu  poltmor  of 
botany  at  UiMla,  and  there,  on  the  8th  Fd>raai7  1878, 
he  died,  Itanng  only  by  a  few  days  oaUived  tlie  eentonary 
of  hie  iUaatrioae  predeoeeaor  Linn«ua,  Fries  wae  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Swedish  Boyal  Academy  in  1847,  and  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Boyal  Sooety  .of  London  in  1876. 

As  eo  aatbar  ob  the  OtyptMimiK  Mm  OMOpba  the  fltst  nnk. 
He  wnti  J/ttOlm  ilm  SutSem  {UU  sad  18S8) ;  OittrtaHoiut 
J^Msbote  {1815>;  Jim  BatUaidiea  (1817-18);  Sj/Mma  MytoU- 
$lmm  0B3I-8»)i  flHxM  OrM>  rtfikMHa,  ant  compUt^  aSSS); 
JRctc^im  Fmifonm  (1838);  LtOmugrmfhta  Xungfcta  (IWli;  9fri- 
Mm  S^tUmMU  UyealogM  (ISM;  Sd  cd.,  or  BynuitoMfcUm 
ditnped,  Wi);  ammma  F*g*tabaium  Scemdkunta  llH9i; 
Bmrigu  iUliga  m*  g^tiga  Amvot,  witlt  eoloond  pUtos  (1S60); 
JfiMMvnyUa  Bt/mtnam^/Mtim  AHcfas  (1881k  «*»  the  loum 
SgmtnomtHtum,  toL  L  (1887),  asdpfc  L  Td.fi.  (1877). 

FBIES,  Jacob  FBiB>nioH  (1773-1843),  a  distingoiihed 
poat-Eantian  writer  on  philosophy,  woe  bom  at  Barby, 
Saxony,  Angut  23,  1773.  He  was  edocated  in  a  eom- 
mnnity  of  the  Monrian  bnthren,  and  in  their  seminary  was 
tnloed  for  theology.  la  1795  ha  entered  at  the  nniToiaity 
of  Leipsie,  and  for  some  yean  studied  ptulosoi^y  then  and 
at  Jena.  la  1801,  after  having  acted  for  a  time  as  .private 
totw,  he  I>|4!Ui  to  dsliTer  eonisea  of  phUoK^hieal  leetnrea 
at  Jena,  l^eso  he  con^ned,  with  an  iataml  ci  two  years 
spent  in  tnvels  in  Germany,  France  and  Italy,  till  1806, 
whan  he  was  called  to  Heidelberg  as  professor  of  philosophy 
and  elementary  mathematics.  His  phtloaophical  posiiion 
with  regard  to  hit  contemporaries'  be  had  alrrady  made  clear 
ia  the'critical  woA  lUin^ok^,  FidiU,  SAdiing  (1803),  and 
In  the.nun  systematic  treatises  Sy^m  dee  Plutoaopkie  aU 
midmUr  Wmmtckf^t  (ISQi),  Wiitm,  Glavbtn,  AAmmff 


(1805).  Friea  wM  aa  nanMnDy  pnlifle  aad  aomawhaft 
lianied  writer,  and  dniiag  the  ten  yean  he  pamed  aft 

Heidelberg  he  ponred  forth  a  varie^  of  rolnmes,  diflteii^ 
widely  in  nlae^  on  philoec^y  and  theotetiealpIijBice^  The 
Dwet  Important  tre^ise,  and  that  by  which  he  will  alwaya' 
be  Temambeted  in  the  history  of  philoaophy,  was  the  ^enr 
Xriiadir  VtmiMfi,  S  vols.,  1807,  an  attempt  togivea  aew- 
fenadation  to  the  eritieal  theory  of  Ksni   b- 1811  14K 
peered  his  Sp^  da-  Logik,  a  vanr  luitnottTe  woi^  and 
m  1814  ya^Mis  andBwagorat,  a  philosoidueal  romance.  In 
1816  he  wsa  inrited  to  Jana  to  fill  the  chair  of  theoretical 
philoaophy,  under  which  appear  to  have  been  included 
mathematics  and  physics,  along  wiUi  philosc^hy  proper.  In 
18S4  Friea  was  accused  of  democntic  tendencies,  and  form- 
alb  d^ved  of  the  ti^t  to  deliver  lectono  on  phikoophical 
aatje^  altluMidi  ha  atiU  retained  his  chair.    He  secmi^ 
howavettowttdatiieandofhialife^to  h*v«  rsMmied  hb 
phaoaophiad  teadiiag.   Ha  died  on  lOtb  Anguat  184&. 
The  most  important  of  the  many  works  written  during  hia 
Jena  professorate  an  tha  Handbuek  der  praJdiadun  fkih- 
lopiu  (voL  L,1818,  and  vd.  ii,  1832),  the  HandhuX  de^ 
pKH^aaeKm  AnOnpologu,  3  vols.,  1820  ;  3fathematiaeit 
JfatmjMIoiopJiM,  1833;  Sjntem  der  Metup&ytiiy  1824; 
Ga(JiiehUder PhOotofiua,  1637  and  1840.    Fries'spoiot  of 
view  in  philoso^y  may  be  described  as  a  modified  EanU* 
anism.   With  Kut  he  r^ardsd  KrWkt  or  tha  eritlcBl  in> 
veatlgatioo  of  tha  {unify  of  knowledge  aa  th«  esBsntisI 
preliminaty  to  philosophy.    But  he  differed  from  Kant  both 
as  ngards  the  foundation  for  this  criticism  and  as  regard^ 
the  metephyaieal  resnlte  yielded  b^  it   Esafs  analysis  of 
knowledge  had  dlsdoeed  the  a  prtort  element  as  tiie  neces- 
sary oomplement  of  the  isolated  a  potttriori  facte  of  experi- 
ence.   Bat  it  did  not  seem  to  Fries  that  Koot  had  with 
saffieieDt  aocnmcy  examined  tbe  mode  in  which  we  arrive 
at  knowledge  of  this  a  priori  element.   According  to  him 
we  only  know  tliese  a  priori  principles  through  inner  or 
paychiosl  eopsrienca ;  they  an  not  Uien  to  be  r^ardad  aa 
tranacendeDtal  factors  of  all  experience,  but  as  the  neoeeaaiy, 
constant  elemente  discovered     us  in  onr  inner  experience 
They  are,  in  fact,  te  Fries,  as  to  the  Scotch  school,  tiie  re. 
sidnom  which  resista  analysis.   Accordingly  Fries,  like  the 
Scotch  school  places  psychology  or  analysis  of  consdoua. 
neas  at  tha  foundaticm  of  pliilosopby,  and  called  his  eritidim 
of  knowlsdgaaa  anthrqiMogicaleritiqnSk  Ifenqmresvaty 
little  oonsidentioa  to  sea  mt  TiM%  piopaeed  amendment 
lit  Kantianism  reste  upon  an  altogether  nustaken  view  of 
the  tnnieendBntal  element  in  knowledge.   It  is  abstud  to 
make  the  demand  that  what  is  a  priori  in  cognition  should 
be  known  by  an  a  priori  method    There  is  no  smi  method. 
A  ssoond  point  in  which  Fries  differed  from  Kent  is  the  vie* 
taken  as  to  the  relation  between  immediate  and  mediate 
cognitionB.  AooordingtoFries,theundentandingispnrely 
tbe  iienlfy  of  proof;  it  is  in  itsdfvnd;  immediate  certitwte 
is  tte  only  souMa  of  knowledge.  Reason  contains  priociplea 
whidi  we  csjuiot  demmutnte,  hot  which  can  be  dednced, 
and  an  the  proper  objects  of  belief.   In  this  view  of  reason 
Fries  approximatea  to  Jacobinther  than  to  Kant  TheilTmc 
Xritii  and  the  AyeUkie  Antlarvpolaffie  contain  much  that 
ib  adminble  in  the  way  of  psychtdo^  analysis,  but  it 
cannot  be  thought  that  Frisa  has  eflbctad  any  real  advanoa 
on  the  Kantian  podUon.   See  Henk^  J.  F.  Friet,  1867. 

FBIESLAND,  or  Vuhuitd,  scan«times  called  West 
Friedand,  to  distinguish  it  fn>m  Esst  Friealand  in  Hanover, 
is  the  most  northeriy  province  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.W.,  W.,  and  N.  by  tiie  Znyder  Zee  and 
tbe  North  Sea,  on  the  E  by  the  provinces  of  Groniagen 
and  Drenthe.  and  on  the  S.E.  by  that  of  OveiysseL  The 
areata  1281  English  squsn  miles;  and  tha  popobtioabl 
1876  was  ealeulated  at  317,409,  being  an  iaemaaa  slaea 
1853  of  S7,S97.   lha  dilef  town  is  Leenwaidaa,  a  plaea 
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of  37,0S5  iahftbitants  in  1876,  and  tlie  proTinee  is  divided 
into  tbs  three  districts  of  Leeuwarden,  KeerenTeen,  and 
Sneek.  Other  towns  of  importance  are  Harlingen,  a  sear 
port  with  11,043  inhabitants;  WesUtellingwerf,  13,969; 
Opstorland,  13,753;  Sctioterland,  12,693;  Sneek,  9990; 
■nd  Fnnalter,  6643.    For  htstotyf  &c,  tee  Fbibiakb. 

FRIOAT&BIBD,  tbe  name  commonly  {pven  by  onr 
•fiilors,  on  account  of  the  awiftneu  of  ita  flight,  its  habit  of 
cruising  about  near  other  species  and  of  dariixglj  pursuing 
them,  to  a  ]arge  Sea-bird,' — the  FregcUa  aquila  of  most 
cmithologista — the  FrtgalU  of  French  and  tho  JiabiAorcado 
of  Spanish  mariners. '  It  was  placed  by  Linonoe  in  the 
genus  Felecaniu,  and  until  lately  its  assignment  to  the 
family  Pdecanida  has  hardly  ever  been  doubted.  Prof easor 
Hivart  has,  however,  now  declared  (Trant.  £«oL  Soe.,  x.  ^ 
'364)  that,  as  regards  the  postcranial  part  of  ita  axial  dkele- 
ton,  he  cannot  detect  sufficiently  good  charoctera  to  nnite 
it  with  that  family,  in  the  group  named  by  Professor  Brandt 
Slegamjyxtea.  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  dispnting 
this  decision  so  far  as  aeparating  tho  genua  Fregata  from 
tho  Pelecanidw  goes,  but  syatematists  will  probably  pause 
before  they  proceed  to  abolish  the  Steganopodet,  and  the 
result  will  most  likely  be  that  the  Frigate-Birds  will  be  con- 
lidered  to  form  a  distinct  family  {Fngatida)  in  that  group, 
la  one  very  renuAable  way  the  osteology  of  FregcUa  differs 
fma  that  of  all  other  birds  known.  The  fnreaU  coalesces 
firmly  at  ita  aympliyais  with  the  carina  of  Uteatemum,  end 
ilaowith  the  coracoids  at  the  upper  extremity  of  each  of  lis 
nmi,  the  anterior  end  of  each  coracoid  coalescing  also  with 
tiie  proximal  end  of  the  scapula.  Tliu»  the  ouly  articula- 
tions in  the  whole  sterual  apparatus  are  where  the  coracoids 
meet  the  sternum,  and  the  consequence  is  a  bony  framework 
which  would  be  perfectly  rigid  did  not  the  flexibility  of  the 
laini  of  the  furcula  permit  a  limited  amount  of  motion. 
That  this  mechanism  is  closely  related  to  the  faealty  which 
the  bird  posseasN  of  soaring  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
air  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  movemsat  the  wings  can 
luvdly  be  doubted,  but  the  particular  way  in  which  it 
vrorks  has  yet  to  be  explained. 

Two  species  of  Fregata  are  considered  to  exist,  thongh 
they  differ  in  little  but  size  and  geographical  distribution.. 
The  lai^r,  F.  aquila,  has  a  wide  range  all  round  the 
-world  within  the  tropica,  and  at  times  passes  their  limits. 
Tin  smaller,  F.  nmor,  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 
eastern  seas,  from  Madagascar  to  the  Midaccas,  and  sonth- 
ward  to  Australia,  bung  particnlarly  abundant' in  Toirea 
Strut, — the  other  apecies,  bnwerer,  being  found  thwa  as 
well  Having  a  spread  of  wing  equal  to  a  Swan's  and 
*  comparatively  small  body,  the  buoyancy  of  these  birds 
is' very  great  It  is  a  b^utiful  sight  to  watch  oue  or 
more  of  them  floating  overhead  against  tbb  deep  blue  sky,  ' 
the  long  forked  tail  alternately  opening  and  shutting  like 
a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  head,  which  is  of  course  kepl^  to 
windward,  inclined  from  nde  to  side,  whil«  the  wings  are 
to  all  appearance  fixedly  eitended,  tiiongti  the  breeze  may 
be  constantly  varying  in  strength  and  direction.  Equally 
fine  is-the  contrast  afforded  by  these  birds  when  engaged  ia 
flahing,  or,  03  seemi  more  often  to  happen,  in  robbing  other 
birds,  especially  Boobies,  as  they  are  fishing.  Thed  the 
speed  of  their  flight  ts  indeed  seen  to  advantage,  as  well  as 
ttte  marvellous  suddenness  with  .which  they  can  change* 
their  rapid  course  as  their  victim  tries  to  escape  from  their 
attack.  Bcfure'gales  Frigate-Birds  are  said  often  to  fly  low, 
and  their  appearance  near  or  over  htnd,  except  at  their 
breedmg-time,  is  supposed  to  portend  a  harricane.*  Gene- 

*  "  M&n-ar-waT-Blnl"  I*  slto  tomeUinH  sppUnI  to  It,  and  li  parbBpa 
t>i«oM«Tn*ra6;  bat  it  ii  lets  disttncUTe,  Miiwof  tba  Ist^  AlbstrotM 
Uing  10  cilUd,  and,  in  boolu  at  iMst^hu  genaisllrjpawsd  oat  of  ut. 

'  IleuM  uottwT  or  th»  niunea— "BuilcaiM-IUpf '— bf  wUeh  tUi 
•1  (.-cict  u  McailoiuUy  tMwu. 


roily  seen  singly  or  in  pairs,  except  when  the  prospect  of 
prey  induces  them  to  congregate,  they  breed  in  large  cont* 
panies,  and  Mr  Saivin  has  graphically  described  {Iba,  1 864, 

5379)  one  of  their  settTements  »flf  the  const  of  Britiah 
onduraSf  which  he  visited  in  Hay  1868.  Hers  th^ 
chose  tho  highest  maagrore-treea'  on  which  to  build  their 
fmil  nesta,  and  seemed  to  prefer  the  leeWard  side.  The- 
single  egg  laid  in  each  nest  has  a  white  and  chslky  abeQ 
very  like  that  of  a  Cormorant's.  Tha  neatUngs  are  clothed 
in  pure  white  down,  and  so  thickly  as  to  resemble  poff-balla 
When  fledged,  the  beak,  head,  neck,  and  belly  are  whtt^ 
the  legs  and  feet  bluish-white,  but  the  body  is  dark  abov6 
The  adult  females  retain  the  white  beneath,  but  the  adult 
males  lose  it,  and  in  Iwth  sexes  at  matnri^  the  upper  plum- 
age is  of  a  ve^  dark  chocolate  brown,  nearly  bkdc,  with 
a  bright  metallic  gloas,  while  the  feet  in  the  females  are 
pink,  and  Mack  in  the  males— the  last  also  acquiring  a 
bright  scarlet  poach,  capable  of  inflation,  and  being  perebp< 
tibls  when  on  the  wing.  The  habits  of  F.  minor  seem 
wholly  to  resemble  those  of  F.  aquUa.  According  to 
Bechstein,  an  example  of  this  lost  species  was  obtained  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Weser  in  January  1792,  and  it  has  hence 
been  included  by  some  ornithologists  among  European 
birds  1  (a.  H.) 

FRISCHLIK,  KlooDiHUB  (1547-1990),  scholar  and 
poet,  was  bom  on  the  ]12d  of  Saptembor  lS17,at  Balingsa, 
W&rtemberf^  where  his  fa^er  was  paridi  minister.  H« 
was  educated  at  Tubingen,  and  in  1568  was  promoted  to 
the  chair  of  poetry  and  history.  In  157S  for  bin  ootoedy 
of  Iti^caf  wnich  ho  road  at  Ratisbon  before  the  emperor 
Maxmilian  11.,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  lanieatesfaip 
and  with  the  hoRour  of  knighthood.  Some  time  after- 
wards he  was  made  a  comes  palatinus.  In  1583  bis  un- 
guarded language  and  his  reckless  life  had  made  it  neeessaix 
that  he  should  leave  Tabingen  j  he  aeoordingly  aooqtted  a 
quiet  mastership  at  Ijoibach  In  Camiola,  which  he  held  tat 
about  two  years.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  the  nniveni^ 
in  19Q4,  he  was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution  on  a 
charge  of  immoral  conduct,  to  which,  it  was  alleged,  he  had 
exposed  lumself  some  yean  previously,  and  the  threat  led  to 
his  withdrawal  to  Frankfort  in  1587.  Of  the  remaining 
four  years  of  his  life  little  is  recorded.  For  eighteen  montiu 
ho  taught  in  the  Brunswick  Gymnasium,  and  he  appom 
also  to  have  resided  oct^ionallyat  Strasborg,  Uarbnrgand 
Mainz.  From  the  loet-naaaed  city  he  wrote  certun  Hbdbma 
letteta,  which  led  to  hia  bong  arrested  in  Uaich  1690 
at  the  instance  of  the  anthoriUes  of  WOrtembetg.  He  was 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Hohenniach,  near  Bentlingeo, 
where,  on  the  night  of  the  S9th  of  November  1990,  be  was 
killed  by  a  fall  in  attempting  to  let  himself  down  from  the 
window  of  his  cell  His  prolific  and  versatile  genins  pro- 
duced a  great  variety  of  works,  which  entitle  him  to  stmie 
rank  both  among  poets  and  among  scholars.  In  his  I^tin 
verse  he  has  often  suecessf  ully  imitated  the  classical  models  ; 
his  comediflB  'are  not  without  froabiWH  Md  vivadliy;  and 
some  of  his  veruons  ud  eonunentariri^  pi^rticnlarlj  tiiOis 
on  Uie  OsofytM  and  Ateofict  of  Tiigil,  ttran^  DOW  w^ 
forgotten,  irece  important  oo&tiibntions  to  Oe  idiolawhip 
of  his  timfc 

No  ecOwited  edition  Us  woAs  has  evn-beea  pihIuhid;.-«» 
OTamente  them  ezhanstanly  would  be  almost  imposnble.  Among 
thow  most  widclf  known  may  be  nuntioiwd  the  JMn^  a  I^tta 
«pio  Wd  on  the  Soriptnta  history  of  the  J«m;  the  SUsia»»,  u 
twenty-two  hooka;  the  Optra  Sftttiea,  conabting  of  di.  eamuieS 
and  two  titgediea ;  tho  fframnMlica  LtMma ;  the  versions  oC 
CalUmsdius  and  Aitob^Lioas:  and  the  eemmentariqs  on  Pentaa 
aDdViKO.   See  the  nmsrudi  or  StiaUB  (£rfw  «Mrf  MrflM 


*  Capt  Tsfkr,  howavor,  found  tbilr  ntsti  as  wdl  on  low  ImatM  of . 
.tlwismstnetaawBsyotFaBBioa(JMikl8«%F».  1M-US>. 
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TRISr,  Paolo  (1728-178*),  a  cfllebratEd  mttthematician 
and  astronomer,  was  born  at  Milan,  April  13,  1728.  At 
the  age  of  fi  ttoen  he  entered  the  monastery  of  the  Earnabite 
friars,  where,  by  self -instruction,  he  acquired  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  geometry.    Under  Professor  Olivetano,  at  the 
:nniversity  of  Padua,  he  continued  his  mathematical  Btudies. 
After  a  time  he  was  sent  to  Lodi  to  give  lectures  on  philo- 
Bophy.    When  twenty-one  ypara  of  ago  he  composed  a 
treatise  on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  reputation  which 
lie  soon  acquired  led  to  his  appointment  by  the  king  of 
Sardinia  toJlhe  professorship  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of 
Casale.    His  friendship  with  Radtcati,  a  man  of  liberal 
opinions,  occasioned  Frisi'a  removal  by  his  clerical  superiors 
to  Novara,  where  he  was  compelled  to  do  duty  as  a 
preacher,    In  1753  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  raember 
■of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  shortly  afterwards 
ha  became  profeasoi  of  philosophy  in  the  Earnabite  Collego 
of  St  Alexander  at  Milan.    An  ' acrimonious  attack  by  a 
young  Jesuit,  about  this  time,  upon  his  dissertation  on  the 
figure  of  the  earth  laid  the  foundation  of  his  animosity 
against    the   Jesuits,    with    whoso    enemies,  including 
D'Alerabert,  Condorcet,  and  other  Encyclopedists,  ho  later 
tloaety  associated  himself.    In  1756  he  was  appointed  by 
Leopohl,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  to  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  in  the  uniyersity  of  Padiia,  a  post  which  he 
"held  for  eight  ycari    He  was  made  in  1757  an  associate 
■of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St  Petersburg,  and  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Royal  So'ciety  of  London,  and  in  1758  a 
member  "of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  in  17G0  of  that  of 
Stockholm,  and  in  1770  of  the  Academies  of  Copenhngen 
■bnd  of  Bern.    From  several  European  crowned  heads  he 
received,  at  various  times,  marks  of  special  distinction,  and 
the  empress  Maria  Theresa  granted  him  a  yearly  pension 
of  100  sequins  (X50). .  In  1764  he  was  created  professor 
of  mathemotics  in  the  Palatine  Schools  at  Milan,  and 
obtained  frOm  Pope  Pins  VI.  release  from  ecclesiastical 
jarisdiction,  and  authority  to  become  a-spcular  priest.  In 
1766  he  visited  France  and  England,  and  in  17C8  Vienna, 
And  thus  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading  men  of 
science  of  his  day.    Frisi  was  In  1777  made  director  of  a 
■School  of  architecture  at  Milan.    His  knowledge  of  hydrau- 
lics caus*d  him  to  be  frequently  consulted  with  respect  to 
fho  management  of  canals  and  other  water-courses  in 
Tarioua  parts  of  Europe.    It  wo-^  through  his  mean&  that 
lightniDg-eonductora  were  iirbt  introduced  into  Italy  for  the 
protection  of  buildings.    He  was  a  man  not  only  of  exten- 
-ftive  learning,  but  of  wide  views  and  fearless  spirit^  and  by, 
liis  lectures  did  much  to  dispel  the  popular  superstitions  of 
Ills  fellow-countrymen  concerning  mngic  end. .  witchcraft. 
He  died  November  22,  1784.    Ho  wrote — 

DitqUUilio  maOiematUa  in  eauaam  phijsicnm  fiijurte  el  maijnitu- 
■dinU  terras,  Mikn,  ITfil;  Saggio  dtlla  morale  Jilomjia,  Lugano, 
1763;.  Nova  eleclrieilatU  ikfona,  Milan,  1755;  DisKiiatio  de  moltt 
dtitmo  terra,  PUft,  1758;  Diastrtatioita  mrite,  2  vols.  4to,  Lucca, 
J7S9,  T7B1;  Bel  nwdo  di  rcgolare  ijiumi  t  i  torrenli,  Lucca,  1762; 
Coamographia  physica  <t  mathemati'-a,  Milan,  1774,  1775,-2  vob. 
4to,  bis  chief  work ,  Dell  archiiextura,  iUUUa  t  idraidica,  Milan, 
1777;  aad  other  treatises. 

8co  Verri,  Mcmoric  .  ,  .  del  tipior  dom  Paolo  Frisi,  Milan,  1787, 
4to;  Fabbroni,  jElogj  d'itlwlri  llaliani  AUi  di  Miiano,  vol.  ii. 

FRISIANS, — in  classical  Latin  Frisii,  in  modijcval  Latin 
J^rUona  QT  Frisiones,  and  on  inscriptions  of  the  later  empire 
tometimes  Friscevonet, — a  people  of  Teutonic  stock,  who, 
at  their  first  appearance  in  history,  are  found  fn  possession 
cf  tJie  same  district  of  Europe  which  they  still,  at  least 
partially,  occupy.  So  far  as  can  bo  judged  they  liave  never 
been  of  on  aggressive  disposition,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  at  one  time  they  may  have  possessed  a  much  wider 
territory  than  history  usually  assigns  them.  The  bound- 
Aries  of  Frisia  proper  are  the  Scheldt  towards  the  west,  and 
Ihe  Waaer  towards  the  east,  and  it  never  extended  far  inland 
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from  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean.  But  there  la  also  a 
district  of  Schleswig  in  Denmark,  extending  along  the  west 
coast  from  the  Eider  northwards  to  Tiindern,  in  which  the 
common,  language  still  gives  evideijce  of  a  Frisian  popuk- 
tion  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  neighbouring  islands  of 
Fur,  Silt,  Heligoland,  &c.;  and  it  k  no,  improbable  supposi- 
tion that  not  only  the  Ditmarsch  district  to  the  south  of  the 
Eider,  bnt  also  the  whole  maritime  cou^itry  westward  to  the 
Weser,  was  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  hunda  of  distinctly 
Frisian  tribes.  If  the  presence  of  geographical  names  end- 
ing in  win,  the  Frisian  eqiiivalenf  to  the  German  hcim  and 
tliH  Sazon  ham,  may  bo  taken  as  aulRcient  evidence  o[ 
Frisian  occupation,  Dr  Latham,  in  his  notes  to  the  Gerrnania 
of  Tacitus,  has  elaborately  shown  that  there  have  been 
Frisian  settlements  as  far  north  in  Denmark  as  the 
Lijmfiord,  and  as  far  east  as  the  islanfls  of  Funen  and 
Zealand.  By  the  older  historians  of  Denmark  and  the 
coimtries  of  Lower  Germany,  the  Frisian  district  in 
Denmark.is  frequently  called  Frisia  Minor  or  Lesser  Frisia, 
whTch,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  unex- 
plained distinction  which  Tacitus  makes  between  Frisii 
Majorcsand  Frisii  Miuores. 

The  history  of  tho  Frisians,  in  spile  of  the  labours  of  a 
few  investigators  like  Wiarda  and  Richthofen,  has  hitherto 
been  left  in  many  respects  in  a  very  fragmentary  and  un- 
trustworthy condition;  and  rash  asserliona  of  uncritical 
chroniclers  have  undisputed  currency.  Forthis  neglect  the 
principal  reason  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  people 
have,  at  least  in  modern  times,  displayed  no  strong  political 
individuality,  but  have  allowed  themselves  peacefully  to  be 
merged  in  more  powerful  nationalities.  The  reader  who 
wishes  may  find  the  legendary  history  of  the  Frisian  heroes 
traced  from  the  4th  century  B.C.  in  Furmius'a  AnnaHiim 
PKviticorum  Lilri  J're*,  Franeker,  1699,  or  in  tho  quaintly- 
illustrated  volumes  of  Westphal's  Scriptoret  r«-wm  Dujii- 
canim,  which  comprise  Petrus  Sax  De  jm.cijjtiis  reliu 
fftstis  Frisiorum  sepienlrionatium  hreviter  deseriptit  el  iconice 
adtnnlratis  libri  sex ;  RufTridus  Petri  De  anti(].  tl  orig. 
Frisiorwn ;  Antonius  Heimreich,  Stipplenienta  ad  Chroiticon 
Frisice  sepUntr.,  kc. 

The  Frisians  were  so  far  rendered  tributary  by  Drusus 
that  they  continued  to  pay  to  tho  Romans  a  tax  of  ox  hides 
until  the  foolish  exactions  of  Olennius,  who  demanded  that 
all  the  hides  should  be  of  a  certain  superlative  quality 
drove  them  to  revolt  in  28  A.D.  They  defeated  the  Roman 
forces  under  Lucius  Apronim ,  and  though  CorblJo  obtained 
hostages  for  their  future  loyalty,  and  "  gave  them  a  senate, 
magistrates,  and  a  constitution (Tacitus,  Ann.  xi.  20), 
their  subjugation  was  little  more  than  nominal.  About  57 
A.D.  a  body  of  Frisians  took  poeecssiou  of  lands  reserved  for 
the  Roman  soldiers ;  and,  instead  of  removing  at  the  threat 
of  the  Roman  governor,  they  sent  their  chiefs' to  Rome  to 
obtain  imperial  sanction  for  their  occupancy.  In  tho  IStli 
book  of  his  A»nalt,  Tacitus  tolls  how  the  chiefs,  Verritua 
and  Malorix,  as  ho  calls  them,  excited  the  amusement  and 
admiration  of  the  people  by  taking,  unasked,  their  seat  among 
the  senators  in  Pompey'a  theatre,  when  they  heard  that 
strangers  from  nations  distinguished  by  their  bravery  and 
friendship  to  the  Romans  were  advanced  to  that  honourable 
position.  Nero  gave  them  both'tho  Roman  franchise,  but 
refused  to  sanction  the  presumption  of  their  tribe,  who 
were  afterwards  expelled  from  the  district  which  they  had 
sought  to  colonize.^ 

It  is  not  till  tte  new  power  of  the  Franks  was  begin- 
ning to  lay  the  foundations  of  its  empire  that  the  Frisians 
again  coma  prominently  into  notice;  but  it  appears 
probable  that. in  the  meantime  they  had  shared  with 
their  neighbours;  tho  Angles  and  the  Saxons,  in  the  con- 
quest of, England  and  Scotland,  though  to  what  extent 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.    The  Fmnkiah  king,  Dagobcrt 
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I  (623-638),  MDglit  to  BAcnre  a  footing  among  them  by 
eneting  a  minion  churdi  at  Utrecht  on  the  Frisian  f  rontian, 
bot  tha  Friaiaos  captured  the  place  and  destroyed  the 
ehnroh.  Tlta  preaching  of  Amandua  and  'GSigins  had 
little  effect,  and  the  honour  of  being  the  fine  ancceaa- 
fol  missionary  among  the  Friaiana  waa  left  to  Wilfrid 
of  York,  who  in  677-67d  waa  hoapitab^  received  by 
the  king  Ahlegild  (AdgUlns  or  Aldgial)i  Under  Aide 
gild'a  encoessor  Badbod  a  peraecation  of  Ae  new  fdtb 
ensued,  and  though  Badbod  waa  driven,  fnnn  Week 
Friealand  by  King  Pippin,  after  the  battle  of  Dorstadt 
in  689,  be  maiDtained  hia  independence  in  Eastern  Friaia, 
and  Christianity  was  safe  only  as  far  aa  the  warering 
frontier  of  the  Franks  extended  On  Fippin's  death,  Badbod 
not  only  recovered  his  weatera  territory,  bat  Bailed  np  the 
Rhine  aa  f or  as  Cologne,  and. defeated  Charles  Uartel  Hia 
sncceaaor,  Aldegild  II,  was  again  driven  eastward;  the 
western  diatricta  feH  finally  into  the  power  of  the  Fruika ; 
and  Willibrord,  the  miationary,  who  had  begun  hia  laboon 
tit  the  eoontry  aboot  700,  obtained  a  permanent  ser  at 
Utreotit  The  loat  independent  prince  of  the  Frisians, 
Poppo,  was  defeated  by  Charles  Martel  iu  764,  and 
Oiarlemagne  still  farther  extended  the  Freakish  authority. 
At  the  same  time  he  granted  the  Frisians  Important  priv- 
ileges, gave  them  the  title  of  freemen,  and  allowed  them  to 
ehoose  their  own  podeital  (poteatas),  who  should  govern 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  empire.  Abont  this  time 
tiie  country  of  the  Friaians  waa  divided  into  three  distiu'^ 
distrieta : — Weatem  Friaia,  atretohlng  from  the  Slncfal  to 
tht  Fly  or  FlsTom,  that  is,  from  the  modern  Zwin  (a 
branch  of  the  Scheldt -aorUlward  of  3ragea)  to  the  Menae ; 
Middle  Frisia,  from  the  Fly  to  the  Lan^h,  that  ia,  from 
the  Ueuae  to  the  Zayder  Zee ;  and  Eaetern  Friaia,  from 
the  Zayder  Zeo  to  the  Weaer.  At  the  treaty  of  Verdan 
(8i3)  Friaia  want  with  Lotliaringia ;  at  tlie  treaty  of 
Ueisen  (870)  the  diatrict  between  the  Laabach  and  the 
Weaer  was  aasigned  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Eastern 
F<aoks,  while  the  rest,  with  Lotharingia,  parsed  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Western  Franks;  in  880  the  whole 
tuuntry  was  again  united  with  Qermany;  and  in  911, 
when  Lothariogia  racognised  Charles,  tiie  king  of  the 
Weat,  adhered  to  Coorad,  the  king  oi  the  East. 

The  history  of  Weat  Frisia  gradually  loses  itself  in  that  of 
the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  and  the  conntahip  of  Holland,' — the 
firat  countof  Holland,  Thierry  I.,  being  Uie  eon  of  Qerulph, 
count  of  Frisia,  and  practically  continning  the  Frisian  line. 
In  1248  William  of  Holland,  hartng  become  emperor,  re- 
stored to  tha  Friaians  in  hia  country  their  ancient  libertiee 
in  reward  for  the  aaaistance  they  had  rendered  him  in  the 
liflge  of  Aiz4a<3hnpella ;  but  la  13S4  they  revolted,  and 
William  loat  hit  life  in  the  contest  which  enaoed.  William 
lY.  received  a  new  donation  of  West  Friaia  in  1346, 
Uaanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  Frisians  in  the  more  eastern  dis- 
trieta maintained  their  independence,  and  for  a  long  time 
sovsmed  themaelvea  after  a  very  simple  republican  fashion. 
Each  of  the  seven  confederated  Frisian  maritime  states — ■ 
"Sieben  Friesischen  Seelnnde" — had  its  ownadminiatration, 
and  consisted  of  a  number  of  locally  independent  districts. 
For  matters  of  general  concern  there  was  an  annual  aasembly 
at  the  Upstalsbom,  or  '<  Tree  of  the  Saperior  Court,"  near 
Aaridi.  According  to  Okko  Lading,  who  in  1878  pnUiahed 
stEmden  ao  interesting  atudy  on  Die  Frmheil  tUr  Friam 
im  Mittdalter  nnd  ihr  Bund  mit  den  Veriatnmlmffen  bei 
VpttalAoTti,  it  appeara  that  these  aaaemblies  were  sJlowed 
to  foil  into  deanetude  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  centarr. 
were  reenmed  from  1323  to  1327,  anew  disoontinned,  sod 
again  resamed  in  I36I.  The  counts  diaappear  is  East 
Frisia  abont  the  end  of  tha  11  th  century,  and  in  Middle  Friaia 
after  1233.  ^kon^in  religioos  matters  nominally  anbjeet 
to  tha  biahopria  sf  Brem«i,  it  waa  not  tin  the  enuide  o( 


1234,  and  the  famous  defeat  of  the  Stedingera  (a  people  of 
the  Weser  marches)  in  the  battle  of  Mtenesch  or  Oldeneoch, 
that  the  Frisians  really  recognised  the  authority  of  the 
Bomish  Church.  In  the  oourae  of  tha  Hth  century  the 
whole  oo'nntry  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy ;  petty  lor^ipa 
sprang  into  existaDeei  the  interests  of  the  common  weal 
were  forgotten  w  disregarded,  and  Strict  oairiad  on 
lioatOities  against  diatrioL  Thns  the  Ta^koa^m  ae  FU-' 
mongen,  as  th^  wwe  called,  of  Osteigo^  had  eiiilTew  fwiili 
with  the  Schtermgera  or  Eelfiabera  of  Weetergo 

This  state  of  matters  favoured  the  attempts  of  the  ooonta 
of  Holland  to  push  their  conquests  further,  but  the  main 
body  of  the  Frisians  were  still  independent  whoi  th*- 
coantahip  of  Holland  passed  into  the  handa  of  Philip  the 
Good  of  Bargundy.  Philip  hid  claim  to  the  whole  oonntry,. 
but  the  peo^e  ^pealed  to  the  protection  of  the  emjHre,  and 
Frederldc  IIL  in  Augast  1407  teeognised  thwr  direet- 
dependenoe  on  the  empire,  and  called,  on  Philip  to  bring 
forward  formal  mxd  of  hia  rights.  FhU^  wieeeasor,. 
Charies  the  Bash,  sommODed  an  asaembly  a  wtaldea  A- 
Enckhaysen  in  1469,  in  order  to  secure  thdr  homage ;  bat 
the  ronfeienee  was  without  result,  and  the  dnke's  attention 
was  soon  absorbed  by  other  and  more  important  affairs. 
In  1498  Maximilian  detached  the  country  between  the 
Laabach  and  the  Fly  from  the  empire,  and  gave  it  aa  a  fief 
to  Albert  of  Saxony,  but  it  waa  the  Scfateriagers  alone  (the 
name  had  by  this  time  become  the  title  of  the  popular 
&etioD)  who  submitted  uncomplainingly  to  the  arrangement^ 
and  the  Fetkoopers,  or  faction  of  nobili^,  had  to  be 
pat  down  by  force  of  arms.  Tim  (he  duke  did  with  the 
Dtm<IBt  severity,  And  his  sneeeasors  carried  out  his  despotie 
policy  with  oiu)  too  faithful  consistency. 

In  Gastom  Friaia  thp  anarchy  was  brought  to  a  close  oj 
tlie  formation  of  a  confederation  eatabUahed  in  1430,  aiad 
the  election  of  Edcasd  Cirkeena  to  the  office  of  preaidant 
Ulrich,  the  snoceaaor  of  Edzard,  was  made  count  of  the 
country  between  the  Ems  and  the  Weser  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  IIL  in  1464.  In  Ae  early  part  of  tho  16tb 
centDiy  the  Befonnation  was  introdncad  by  Edzard  1 ,  who 
patroiUaed  the  preaching  of  Meister  JSrgen  von  der  IMn, 
or  Magiater  Auortaans,  aa  he  ins  called  m  Latin  Undar 
the  Onintass  Anna,  who  ruled  during  tha  minority  of  her 
son  Edzard  11.,  the  conntship  became,  mainly  through  the 
agency  of  John  a  Lasco,  the  seat  of  a  very  fionriahing 
Proteetant  church,  ai.d  the  refuge  of  the  persecuted  of 
many  lands.  Edard  IT.  proved  an  able  ruler,  published  s 
body  of  laws  for  hia  people  in  1616,  introduced  primogeui- 
ture  into  bia  family,  extended  his  authority  over  Harlinger- 
land  and  Jerer,  and  was  appointed  by  Charles  V.  goverocr 
of  QroningeU'  His  successor,  Edsard  HL*  waa  made  a 
prince  of  the  empire  by  Ferdinand  HI.  in  1664.  "By  tiw 
death  of  Charles  Edsud,  in  1T44,  the  male  line  of  the 
dynasty  came  to  an  cDd,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  took  poa 
session  of  the  conntship.  After  various  vidssitialaa,  it  was 
ceded  to  Hanover,  in  1816. 

The  Frisian  language  ia  a  member  of  the  Low  Qeiman 
branch  of  the  Teutonic,  and  presente  special  interest 
.to  the  English  philologist  aa  the  neareat  of  all  extant 
forms  to  the  Saxon  basis  of  his  own  tongae.  It  is  ^ 
spoken  in  the  cotmt^  districte  of  the  preaent  (otmaoe 
Weat  Friealaod;  ui  s  maiA  more  Qonnaniaed  ooa- 
dition  it  atill  exists  in  Sateiland.  in  Eaat  Ftieeland ;  in 
strangely  differentiated  dialects  it  holds  its  own  in  many 
of  the  islands  along  the  coast;  and,  in  s[»to  of  the  en- 
croachments of  Low  Oermon  on  the  one  hand,  and 
DaDuh  on  the  other,  it  survives  tn  tlie  country  between 
HuBvm  and  TdndetiL  Among  its  peenliaritiee  may  be 
mAutioned  the  dropping  of  the  final,  n,  which  ia  sndt  a 
faTOurito  tatmination  in  Oermin  ^thos  even  tM  for  sum,  aa 
in  HtUwtmi^  Ae  pioper  name);  Uie  on  of  sil  ior  tt» 
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•Oetmaa  adk  tad  EnglUi  tK  aad  of  (  lor  Uw  Q«niuii  i; 
•aad,  lUU  mon  nmtrniblfl^  tli»  aiodtSflitioo  of  i  and  jr  into  f» 
iriMn  thHo  leUan  pneedf  «  or  ^  h  In  twrke  for  ketk^ 
Urk,  ehttrch.  The  explanation  of  this  laat  pecnliarit;  maj 
porii^  be  foond  in  the  ooatac't  of  tlie  Frisian  with  ^avonio 
luffaagM,  in  which  the  modifloatitm  is  anfflcientlj  eommon. 

A  brief  iketc^  of  Fridra  mmnur  wu  pabllthtd  rIooa  with  tba 
BOMB*  of  l^b«rt  Jkplox  i  ntt  tha  lint  aapanto  tmtnrat  of  tha 
oUn  fomu  of  tha  kngnage  wu  to  Baak,  whoM  JWtM  S^nvltm 
fOtpaahw^,  183S;  Ovrman  tnawatleii  07  Biua,  Fniburg,  1834) 
(nooght  him  into  oontronnr  with  Oriinm,  who,  in  hia  Dtubehm 
Onmrnatii,  deroted  ioina  atUntion  to  tha  lamo  anbjeet  HoriU 
UoTiM  baa  alao  giren  a  good  treatmant  of  Friaian  in  hia  JTura* 
JmU-  ultd  JZnriMuUln  dtr  JUi/trmaniaehtn  SpraehtOmm*,  1874. 
Riehthofen'i  AtfftittiiAM  ^OrUrlmeh,  OatGagea,  1840,  praotioallj 
■appUntad  tha  oldar  work  of  Wlarda  (Aviah,  17S6},  and  LU 
pooition  baa  not  ba«n  afleoted  bf  tha  pnblloatiaii  of  Haan  Hattama's 
IdMiM*  FfMatM,  Laaawardaa,  1874.  Ontian'a  Oloatariumdtr 
iVMadUa  ^n^cAa  (onbrtaaatelj  a  poathnmona  pablicatien  ftom 
Terr  UladUs  mawuoripti),  Ooonilugan,  1887,  dub  mainly  with 
Korth  FrWan  For  Waat  Friaian  wo  nara  the  poathnmona  and 
lnaorajtlrt«-  Xavtoa  fVMniM  ( A-Feaor),  bj  Jnatna  Halbartama,  Tha 
Hagn-,  1874 ;  and  for  Eaat  Friaian  Iwdoograph^  wa  hara  matariala 
In  Ihnntrant'a  FrUrithM  Arehiv,  Oldenbotg,  t847-H,  S  toU., 
Poethnmna  and  Halbartama'a  Onm  rtU  naar  Softltulnntt,  Franeker, 
ISM,  Mid  J.  Oadorioa  Milller'a  IftmoriaU  lingua  fi-itiea,  written 
is  tha  aarir  part  of  the  I8th  oenturr,  and  pabliahad  hy  l>r  Kttkal- 
han,  1S78.  J.  tan  Doomkaat  Koolman  began  in  1877  a  W9rUr- 
hMtk  dtr  O^rwiKhe*  Spraeh*.  wbioh,  along  with  much  irreleTsnt 
mattar,  eontsina  raloaMO  mntribntlaiu  to  tha  ni^iaot  Tha 
^^fVteteAa*  irorUriuah,  by  Stnwnbnrg  (18S7),  la  a  diotleiiarT. 
aot  of  Fri^a,  bnt  of  tba  Low  Oaman  apokea  In  Bait  FriaalaiM, 
which  haa  inoorpoiated  ooraparatiralj  few  Frldan  word*.  A  liat  of 
Friaian  penonal  namea  fomu  an  appendix  to  Ontnn'a  OIoiaariiHn ; 
and  Bemhanl  Brooa,  in  hia  JKarikAa  Namm  und  JliUhtilitnffti^ 
JDnrBAar,  Bmdaa,  1877,  fonLtahu  liatt  of  Eaat,  Weat,  and  North 
Friaian  ChrUtiM  namea,  and  a  oollaotlon  of  Friaian  fiunilj  namea, 
With  tiw  datae  at  whirh  tha^  make  their  flnt  appaaranoa  in  ohnroh 
booka  or  othsr  hiatorical  doonment*^ 

For  the  ddar  fbnna  of  tlia  langoaM  tha  aooroN  are  anfoTtunatetr 
•oantr:  bo  gnat  litararT'  monamant  ilka  that  of  tha  HaBand  or  the 
Klbalnn^lM  hu  bean  praaarrad,  and  flu  lavaatigator  lu  nabHj  ta 
4apand  on  tha  rarioaa  legal  oodaa  or  eonaaUona  which  wwa  fonned 
in  the  oonne  of  the  14th  and  16th  cantariea,  and  hara  bean  pub- 
iuhed  hj  Kiohthofes,  JViMiaaA*  JUeMUpulUtt,  Berlin,  1840.  The 
*raat  La  ^Uio»un  la  oompoaed  in  Latin,  and  onlj  contains  a  few 
Friaian  term*,  of  oomparatiTelj  email  lingniatlo  importaaoa.  The 
4ata  of  ita  reoenalon  ia  alao  a  matter  of  oo^jeotnra,  aa  there  ia  no 
onntamporuy  erldanoa  either  internal  or  exteniaL  Bj  the  oldar 
InTaatlgaton  it  waa  aaaicnad  a  high  antlqnitf ;  bnt  the  mora  modem 
are  tot  tha  moat  part  of  opinion  Siat  it  la  not  earlier  than  tba  nign 
of  Chadamagaa,  Haan  Hattema  in  hie  OhA  IHtteht  VattM  girea 
80S-804  u  &»  ptobable  data;  whOa  KlehthaAn  HUakm  than  ate 
thraa  portions,  the  Urat  eompoaid  for  ue  in  lliddle  FrUa  in  tha 
reign  of  Chaftaa  Hartel  orof  nppin,  anotlier  for  naa  in  all  Friaia,  com- 
poa»d  after  Cbarlemagne'a  oonqneat  in  785,  and  a  third  or  anpple< 
matitarj  and  emandatorj  portion  oompoaed  in  SOSL  The  flrat  edition 
of  the  Lta  Fritio*tm  waa  pabliihed  bjr  B.  J.  Herold  in  hie 
Orifttutm  ae  a*rtiumUarum  AtUiquilatun  liM,  Banal,  1SS7,  bat 
ha  gtrea  no  Indication  of  tha  aonroe  of  the  mannacripta  whieh  ha 
•mplored.  Since  hia  da^  there  hare  been  no  fewer  than  than  IS 
aditiona — Lindenbrog,  Cedes  lagum  Antiquarum,  Frankfort,  101S  ; 
flibnuid  SiccamB,  Zlaa  /Wataawm,  Franeker,  1817 ;  SoMtanna, 
SnOufHtm  nrn  amrt^elOtit  tmt  fMttUauU,  1«M;  Otrtaer, 
SaaumtiM ifm  tm:  MC$mU  La  Frit.,  Latoaie,  1780;  Oaorglach, 
-Obrpua  Jurit  G*rmamM,  Halle,  1788 ;  Sehwartienben,  Onot 
nioaaltuCharUriiMkvait  VrUiUmd,  Leenwarden,  1706;  Canciani, 
jBarbarDn(Ml«(w*aH<faV<a,  Venlee,  17SI;  Valter,  Ct)i7w«/Mfi:i  0*r- 
-MOM,,  BvUn,  1834;  Oanpp,  ZmFtU.,  Brealan,  1833;  Richthofen, 
FriMiteM  BichltqutlU*.  Berlin,  1840;  Da  Wall,  Ux  Fru.,  ka., 
Amaterdam,  1800;  Hettama,  OwU  Fr.  WMt%,  Leenwarden,  18M  ; 
and,  ftaaDT,  Blohthofea  la  Parti'a  ifen,  Omumtm  AM.,  toL  xt., 
Hanorar,  18SS.  Thoogh  U  hu  haan  nppooad  that  Lindenbrog  and 
MMana  nay  have  had  aoooaa  to  nmo  mannaoript  anthoii^  in  addl< 
ttentBHamd'araMadon,  than  la  no  proof  that  aoohwu  tba  aaaa; 
and  ^  tazt  atill  lamalaa  to  all  Intanla  In  the  aoma  aUta  aa  whan 
Harold  left  it  Soma  invaatigaton  hare,  owing  to  thia  abeenoe  of 
origlnat  evidence,  area  eaat  doabta  on  the  antbantieitjr  of  the  oode, 
bat  a  eompariaoi)  of  tha  lewa  with  nndonbtedl7  gennine  Friaian 
romalna  anthorlna  lU  aoeeptance.  "  I  am  oonrincM,"  aaya  Sloht> 
hofta,  "  that  BO  naa  in  the  time  of  Herold,  not  to  aajr  in  oar  own 
time,  eoold  hare  deviaed  andi  a  forserj  aa  tha  Henldian  text," 
Aaoog  tha  minor  oollectioaa  of  Frisun  lawa  in  Friaian,  Low  Oer- 
enaa  aad  I/atla  an  tha  "  urantaan  general  acta  or  fflrM,"  dating 
torn  ttw  flIoH  of  the  18th  enlntr,  aooording  to  Blehthafan.  tat  of 


mneh  eaider  otlgm  aeeonliBf  to  Lading— the  Upatalabom  lawi  ol  - 
1828,  the  local  lawa  of  Biiatring,  and  of  the  Brookmannen  or 
inhabltanta  of  Braekmariaad,  pnUiahed  bv  Wiarda;  tbr  "  Emaigar 
Domen,"  or  Emalg  dooiaionB,  pnbliahed  bjr  Hettama,  Xjaanwarden, 


titia 

choeen  bjr  Wiarda  for  tho  law*  of  RiiatriDg— the  AM^abuA, — 
though  it  haa  become  parhani  tha  beat  kaowa  word  of  tha  whole 
Friaian  ToeabaUi7,  ii  in  nalitj  not  a  genaii »  Fridan  brm,  and 
nevar  oocnn  in  a  Friaian  doenmant  Tba  eonraet  anrnrion, 
according  to  BkbUiofen  {Alf/>riM.  ff'MarhuA,  aT.  "Aaebok"), 
would  hare  been  AteM  or  AtelAok,  the  former  equivalent  to 
the  book  ont  of  which  the  "a"  or  law  ia  to  be  teen,  and  the 
latter  to  the  book  in  whieh  tha  law  ia  to  be  teugU,  In  Weat  Frina 
the  natira  language  holda  much  the  aame  relation  to  Dntch  aa  the 
SeotUah  laagoaga  holda  to  Engliah  in  Scotland  :  It  hu  no  legal  ot 
educational  poaition,  but  it  preaerrea  among  the  peaaanti;  a  con> 
aiderable  degree  of  Wtallt;,  and  ia  aren  eultlTated  in  a  literarT  wa/ 
b/^aioalt  patriotie  achooL  The  chief  placa  among  Weat-rruian 
anthon  la  doe  to  Gvabert  or  Oilbert  Japict,  rector  at  Bolaward, 
whoaa  AftadU  RyjmUrv*  wu  firat  pnbUahad  at  Bdawaid  in  16<B, 
andhualneo  been  fkvquentljr  reprinted— at  Leenwarden  in  1881; 
at  Franeker,  1884;  with  agloeeary  bjr  Epkema,  S  rola,  leenwarden, 
1824;  and  nnder  the  editorahlp  of  Djkatra,  1663.  The  Tolnma 
containa  aeenlar,  and  aapeelall/  humorona,  poema,  fiftj  of  the  Paalna 
of  David  and  other  rDligiona  piecea,  a  nnmW  of  letterm,  one  or  two 
proee  eaaaya,  and  fragmenta  of  the  "  Coatoroa  "  of  Leenwarden.  A 
popular  comadj  callad  JFaatie  Oribbtrl^e  Srillqft,  or  OriUerfs 
Sridal,  datu  from  tha  beginning  of  tha  ISth  eentnrr.  Tha  flnt 
editloB  aj^aarad  in  1812,  at  LunwanlaB,  and  tha  aeoond  in  1820, 
and  than  hara  been  aeveral  ainea.  Among  the  writen  who  hara 
pnbliahed  In  Weat  Friaian  during  tiia  19th  Mntnrr,  it  ia  aafflcient  to 
mention  Salrenla  Poathnmna,  J.  H.  Halbartama,  Deketh.WlBdaBiat 
Tan  der  Teen,  and  Dykattn.  A  aociatf  for  the  atud j  of  Frialaa  wu 
founded  in  1829  at  naneker- "  Frieech  gcnootaohep  roor  geaohied- 
andheid<an  taalkunda," — and  nnca  1863  it  hu  publiahed  e  jonnial 
called  A  wtij*  FrUt.  Other  Friaian  periodicala  are  Forjit  my  ntt, 
"Forget  me  not;"  tha  Sv/annt-Muuuiun,  a  Leenwarden  annual; 
aad  &  B^ekotr.  Ia  Nordi  Friaiaa  tha  moat  rolnable  literal/ 
monnmeat  la  Uf  gidMat§,  the  OtitMaU,  or  ftwatwdgaaa,  a 
oomadj,  oompoaed  b)r  J.  r.  Hanaan,  ia  the  Bilt  dialect  The 
minor  reaiaina  hara  bean  eollected  bj  Da  Triaa,  in  hia  Ifert^fritgitelf 
Sprach4  nwA  dtr  Uaringrr  MtiTuiart,  La/dan.  180O;  aad  hf 
Johanaen  in  DU  JVimMiMiicAe  Spraeht  naiX  dir  filurinftr  Mmd 
Afnrumer  Mundmt,  KM,  1882. 

There  ia  one  bocrk  which,  more  than  an/  other,  bu  attracted  the 
attention  of  other  than  Friaiaa  aoholan.  If  the  Oera  JAnda  book, 
u  it  ia  called,  eonld  ba  aoeepted  u  gennine,  it  would  be,  iftar 
Homer  and  Healod,  tha  eldeat  doeoneat  of  EonpUB  oriria ;  bnt 
anrwtunatel/  it  maat  betaaogniiadaanotUBg  mon  than  aoriDlaat 
forger/.  The  fint  put  of  tha  maanacrM^  the  book  of  the  teUowen 
of  Adela,  proTeaaaa  to  bare  baan  cerdad  la  ISU  from  aa  andaat 
original,  and  givee  aa  account  of  Keptuaa,  Uinarrat  Uinca,  and 
other  neraonagea  of  claadcal  antiquit/,  which  would  naka  them 
oat  to  Da  of  Friaian  origin.  According  to  J.  Beckcring  Tineker»— 
who  pnbUidied  D*  Ontthtkeid  van  U  Otra  Linda  Uk  attngtloond 
«Ud*mMaHaat  waarin  ku  Ug—ekrtven,  in  1875,  and  Witku/tlta 
Oera  Linda  Bo*k  getAreven  ia  1877— the  real  author  la  Coraelia 
Orer  da  Unden,  a  ahip.«arpeBtat  la  die  Royal  doduat  Den  Balder, 
who  wu  bom  In  1811,  and  died  in  1S7S,  and  who  appean  to  here 
forged  tha  document  M  tha  panwM  of  Kiting  importaaco  to  hia 
lareetirea  agaiaat  tha  ehnreh,  ana  of  ahedding  dinl^  on  hia  bail/, 
which  ia  traced  bj  tha  book  back  for  about  two  taonaand  /can. 

Beaidee  the  wotka  Indicated  abore  the  following  ma/  be  men. 
tioned  : — ITbbo  Emmina,  Arum  Fritiamm  hittoria.  La/den,  IfllS; 
Pinna'  Winaamina,  CkromiqM*  ....  ton  FHaaloMif,  FranekaT, 
1S33;  Wiarda,  OK/Viaa  OtteXieJiU,  rola.  1-9,  Anricb,  I7S1-1S1S, 
roL  10,  Brunen,  1817;  Clement,  Xatwat-'w.  Leidenmickicku 
Frintandt  dtr  Aieien,  Kiel,  1845 ;  Snnr,  GacMcfUe  der  lUtuutiinf 
O^ftieeUrndt,  Emden.  1848 ;  Klopp,  CheeK.  O^frieOaitdt,  Wctnar, 
18S8-49 :  Ftiedlander,  Oi(/iiet.  Vrhindenbiiek,  Emden,  1S71 

FRITH  or  FRTTH,  Josh  (dr.  160S-1533),  an  emioent 
pioneer  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  waa  bora  about  tba 
beginning  of  the  16tb  eentoiy  at  Weeteriiam,  Kent;  where 
hia  father  kept  an  inn.  He  waa  edanted  at  Eton,  and 
afterwaida  at  King'a  polliga^  Cambridg^  where  Qordiner, 
who  mibaaiitMBtljr  beMOW  UAop  of  Windieater,  wm  hu 
tator.  Lnmediataljr  after  taUng  nil  B.A.  degree,  be  iiui- 
ferred  hta  leatdence  (December  iSSS)  to  the  newlj-  foonded 
eollege  of  St  Frtdeewide  or  Catdinal  College  (now  Chtiat 
Ohorch),  Oxford,  whither,  along  witir  other  joong  moo  of 
dUtingaiahed  talent,  he  bad  been  invited  Wolaej.  At 
Osf  Old  tb*  vmptUietio  intenrt  whieh  h*  ahomd  Id  tbs 
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BefonnAtioQ  morement  Iq  Qennany  sood  cuued  him  to'be 
nupMted  u  s  heretic,  and  led  to  hu  impraonmeat  for  some 
mootfuL  Od  being  at  the  imtaace  of  Wdsej  released 
bom  ooo&uBMnt,  towarda  ths  dose  of  1636  or  eariy  io 
IfiSr,  ba  flad  to  the  Continent^  where  he  appeu*  to  bare 
nrfdad  diieflj  at  the  newly  founded  Prpteetant  aaiTenitjr 
of  Maiharg;  wd.  to  hare  been  associated  with  Tjrndsl  in 
maaj  of  the  Uteraij  kboara  of  the  latter.  At  Marburg  he 
beoatne  aoqnaiated  with  several  scholaia  and  Reformers  of 
bote^  and  particularly  with  the  famous  FatriclE  Hamilton. 
ftiUi'fl  Ant  publication  in  fact  was  a  translation  of 
Hamiltm's  Flacu,  made  ahortiy  after  the  martyrdom  of 
their,  aothor  j  and  soon  aftvwarda  the  BevAoHoK  of  Anii- 
e&ni^  a  trMuUtioi  from  the  Oerman,  appeared,  along  with 
J  Pu^  to  tit  ChnOm  iUadier,  by  "  fiichard  Brightwall " 
(n^^tosed  to  be  Frith),  and  A»  ArOiihetii  vherem  are  com- 
partd  togeder'Chrittet  Aetea  <md  our  Solyt  Father  the  Popet, 
dated  **8t  Ualborow  in  the  lande  of  Hesse,"  12tb  July 
1629.  His  Ditputtfej/on  of  PHrgaiorye,  a  treatise  in  three 
books, 'against  Rastell,  Sir  T.  More,  and  Fisher  (bishop  of 
Bochester)  respectirely,  was  pablished  at  the  suue  place  in 
1031.  In  1533,  probably  in  Jn^  or  Aognt^  ha  Tentuied 
back  to  England,  ^parently  on  some  bannev  to  which  h« 
«Bd  l^dsl  attached  importaooe  in  connexion  wiA  the 
priM<^  Reading.  Warrants  for  his  arrest  were  almost  imme- 
diately issned  at  the  instance  of  Bir  T.  More,  then  lordchan-* 
cellor.  For  some  weeki  Frith  Baccessfnlly  eroded  pursuit, 
but  ultimately,  in  December,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
aothorities  at  Milton  Shore  in  Esse;^  as  be  was  on  the  point 
of  making  his  escape  to  Flanders.  The  rigour  of  his  im- 
prisonQient  in  the  Tower  was  somewhat  abated  when  Sir  T. 
Audley  inooeeded  to  the  obantellorshi^  and  it  was  nnder- 
•tood  Uiat  both  QtomwaU  and  Cnumer  were  dispoaed  to 
show  great  leniency.  Bat  the  treacherous  dienlatidn  of  a 
mannscript  '*  lytle  treatise  **  on  the  sacnunente,  which  Frith 
lad  written  for  the  information  of  a  friend,  and  without 
■oy  Tiew  to  pnbUcation,  eerred  further  to  excite  the  h(»- 
tO^  of  his  enemies,  and  in  a  lent  sermon  preached  against 
the  "  aacromentariee  "  before  the  kin^  epetaal  reference  was 
made  to  some  at  that  time  in  the  Towte,  "so  bold  as  to 
write  in  defence  of  that  here^,''and  who  seemed  to  be  put 
there  "itdier  for  safegoard  than  f6r  punishment.*  On 
tiiii  imtigatiott,  Heniy  ordered  that  lUth  ihutid  be 
tnmlaed;  die  remit  of  a  regnW  trial  which  followed  was 
diat  ha  WHS  Imnd  gnilfy  irf  nanng  doded,  with  regard  to 
tte  dootrinss  of  poigatoiy  and  of  transnbstantiation,  that  ■ 
ih^  were  necessary  articles  of  faith.  On  the  23d  of  June 
1S3S  he  was  handed  orer  to  the  secular  arm,  and  at  8mith> 
field  on  the  4th  of  July  foUowing  he  was  burnt  at  the  stake. 
Daring  his  eaptivity  he  had  been  more  than  nStially  busy 
with  his  pen,  and  his  writings  belonging  to  this  period  in- 
dud^  beddes  several  letten  of  interest,  a  controvetml 
work  on  the  •oohatist  in  re{dy  to  what  &  T.  More  had 
wiiltea  against  Frith's  **  lytle  treatiae*;  also  two  tracts  en- 
titled respectiTely  A  Mirror  or  Ola$$  to  hum  thytelf,  and 
A  JGrror  or  Zookmff-pkui  wherein  you  may  behold  iha 
Saerament  of  Baptitm.  Apart  from  his  ability,  which  seems 
to  hare  been  regarded  by  all  his  contemporaries  ss  extra- 
ordinary, his  acquirements,  his  piety,  his  early  and  tragic 
death,  Frith  is  an  interesting  and  so  fat  important  figure 
In  EogUdi  eeeleriastioal  history  as  baring  been  the  first  to 
nudnbunand  defend  that  doctrine  regarding  the  sacrament 
oi  Ouists  body  and  bbod  which  oltimately  came  to  be 
iaeofporated  in  the  English  eommnnion  office.  Twenty- 
three  years  after  Frith's  death  as  a  martyr  to  the  doctrine 
of  that  office,  that  "  Christ's  natural  body  and  blood  are  in 
Hearen,  not  here,"  Cranmer,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
jodges,  went  to  the  stake  for  the  aame  belief.  Within 
thr^e  years  more,  it  bad  become  tita  pdUidj  ^ofessed 
faUh  A  the  entire  Brg'wh  natiim. 


StniLtAett-andMointaunltt^Voxn;  tbs  eoHeeted  edition  of  Qm 
Worit  of  Tyndal.  FriO,  and  Sartut.  by  Foie  (157*)!  Tk»  W»U 
^  Vu  Snghsk  Befomert,  edited  by  Rtuwll,  voL  UL ;  BriOA  A. 
fvrmm,  roL  rUL;  Fatkm  ^  Om  Ckurth,  roL  i;  Andwr 

son's  i  xihA  ertb  AgfM  iKH^  roL  ilL 

FIRITZLAB;  a  town  formerly  of  Electoral  Hesse  and  now 
of  Pmssia,  at  the  head  of  a  circle  in  the  district  of  Cased, 
about  16  miles  g.S.W.  of  Cassel,  on  the  left  b<nk  of  the 
Eder,  a  lefthand  sub-tribntary  of  the  WesOT.  It  is  an  old- 
fashioned  place  still  snnounded  with  watchtowets,  and  it 
possesses  a  large  nofflber  of  churohee,  an  Ursuline  nnnnety, 
and  an  old  Franciscan  monastery,  now  partly  need  as  a 
Protestant  cbnrch  and  partly  as  a  poorbouse.  Its  inhalH' 
tants,  who  according  to  the  census  of  1875  numbered  1961^ 
are  mainly  engaged  in  ngricolture,  but  also  mannfaetaro 
considerable  quantities  Of  eortheoware.  As  eariy  as  733 
Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Gennany,  established  the  church 
of  St  Peter's  and  a  smsll  Benedictine  monastery  at  Erideslsr, 
"the  qniet  home"  or  "abode  of  peace."  Before  long  the 
school  connected  with  the  monastery  became  famous,  and 
among  its  earlier  scholars  it  numbered  Sturm,  abbot  of 
Folda,  and  Megiogoz,  bishop  of  WQrsbnrt^  When  Boni- 
face found  himself  nnable  to  eontinna  the  snperriuon  of 
tiie  society  himself,  he  entrusted  the  office  to  Wigbwt  of 
Qlastonbuy,  who  thus  became  the  fiiat  abbot  <^  Fritdar. 
In  774  the  little  settlement  was  taken  and  bnnt  by  the 
Sojcons ;  but  it  eridently  soon  recorered  from  the  blow. 
For  a  short  time  after  786  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Inshoprie 
of  Burabnrg,  or  Burberge,  which  had  been  founded  by 
Boniface  in  741.  At  the  diet  of  Fritzlor  in  919  Henij 
I.  was  elected  by  the  Franks  and  Saxons.  In  the  beginning 
of  tho  ISthrentury  the  village  receired  municipal  righta 
in  1232  it  was  captured  and  burned  by  the  landgrsTo, 
Conrad  of  Thnringio,  and  his  allies;  in  1631  it  was  taken 
hy  storm  by  William  of  Hesse ;  in  1760  ft  was  sneoasafaUy 
defended  by  General  Lnckner  agidnst  the  French ;  and  in 
1761  it  was  occupied  by  the  French  and  nusnooeasfnl^ 
bombarded  by  the  allies.  As  a  principality  Fritslar  c«i- 
tinned  subject  to  the  archbishopric  of  Hsini  till  1 802,  when 
it  was  incorporated  with  Hesse.  From  1807  to  1814  it 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Wea^halia ;  and  in  1866  it 
posied  with  Hesse  to  Pniuia. 

FRITJLT  (in  Italian.  FHtdi ;  in  flench,  I^ioid ;  in  QtPr 
inan,  iWcntf ;  and  in  the  beol  dialect,  ArlaMiX  a  district  at 
theheed  of  the  Adtiatie,at  present  diridedbetwaen  Italyand 
Austria,  the  Italian  portion  being  included  in  the  prorince 
pf  Udine,  and  the  Austrian  comprising  the  conntship  d 
dorts  and  Qradiska  and  the  s(H»Ued  Idrian  district  In 
the  north  and  east  it  Is  occupied  by  portions  of  the  Julian 
and  Camian  Alps,,  while  tiie  south  is  an  aUnrial  [dain 
richly  watered  by  the  Isonzo,  the  Ta^iamento^  and  many- 
lesser  ^bnaoa  wmch,  although  of  small  rdume  daring  tba 
dry'  season,  come  down  in  enormous  floods  altar  mm  vt- 
thaw.  The  inhabitants  known  as  Fnrlanians  are  probably 
in  the  niidn  Latinited  Celts,  Uefftij  min^  with  Italiana 
on  the  one  hand  and  Slovenians  on  the  other.  Tbej  speak 
a  language  much  more  akin  to  Latin  than  eren  ItaUatt; 
details  sbont  which  will  be  foand  in  Pirtma's  Attenente 
delta  linffua  friulana  date  per  duota  ad  una  ueAioM  <W 
1103,  Udine^  1859,  and  VocdMarto  friutino,  Venice,  1869. 

Frinli  derires  its  name  from  the  Roman  town  of  Fonun 
Julii,  or  Fosojaliom,  which  is  said  by  Paolns  Diaoonua  to 
haTo  bean  founded  Julius  CMar.  In  th«  Sd  osntuiy 
B.C  the  ^strict  was  subjugated  by  tiia  Bomans,  and 
became  part  -of  Gallia  Trao^padana.  Dnring  the  Soman 
period,  besides  Forum  Julii,  its  principal  towns  wen 
Concordia,  Aqnileia,  Tedinium,  and  ynria.  On  tie  con- 
quest of  tho  country  by  the  Lombards  it  was  made  one 

I of  their  thirty-six  duchies,  tiie  capital  being  Forum  Jnlii 
or,  ss  ther  called  it,  Ciritaa  Austria.  It  is  needless  to  re- 
peat the  list  of  dukes  of  the  Lombard 
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Bodgaad,  wlio  f  el]  a  victim  to  his  opposition  to  CharlemBgn  e; 

their  names  and  exploits  may  be  road  in  Paulus  Di^comis. 
The  discovery,  liowever,  of  Gisulf's  grave  at  Cividale,  io 
1674,  is  iatereating  as  proof  of  the  historian's  authenticity. 
Charlemagne  naturally  filled  fiodgaud's  place  with  one  of 
hia  owu  followers,  and  the  frontiet;  position  oi,  Friuli  gave 
the  new  line  of  counts,  dukes,  or  margraves  (for  they  are 
Tariomily  designated)  the,  opportunity  oE  acquiring  import: 
tnce  by  exploits  against  the  Bulgariaos,  Slovenians,  and 
other  hostile  peoples  to  the  east.  In  the  11th  century  the 
ducal  rights  over  the  greater  part  of  Friuli  weio  bestowed 
by  the  emperor  on  the  archbishop  of  Aqnileia;  but  towards 
the  close  of  the  Nth  century  the  nobles  called  iii<the 
assistance  of  Venice,  which,  after  defeating  the  archbishop, 
afforded  a  new  illustration  of  ^sop's  well-known  fable, 
by  securing  possession  of  the  country  for  itself.  The 
eastern  part  of  Friuli  was  held  by  the  counts  of  Gorts  till 
1500,  when  on  the  fuilure  of  their  line  it  was  appropriated 
bf  Maximilian  I.  By  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  (1797) 
the  Venetian  district  also  came  to  Austria,  and  on  the 
formation  of  the  Napoleonic  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1805,  the 
department  of  Paasariano  was  made  to  include  the  whole 
cf  Venetian  and  part  of  Austrian  Friuli,  And  a  few  years 
later  the  rest  was  added  to  the  Illyrian  provinces.  The 
title  of  duke  of  Friuli  was  borne  by  Marshal  Duroc.  Tu 
1614  the  whole  country  was  recovered  by  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  who  himself  assumed  the  ducal  title  and 
coat  of  arms;  and  it  was  not  till  1866  that  the  Venetian 
portion  was  again  ceded  to  Italy  by  the  peace  of  NikoUburg. 

Sec  H.  Palladius,  Herurn  Foro-Juliensium  £i4ri  J7/.,U<lino,l059 ; 
Palladio  degU  OUvi,  Mialoria  della  pnMivcia  del  Friuli,  Udhio, 
160O ;  ifemorie  dclla  gcogrnjiaantiea  d<l  Friidi,  Udine,  1775-1778 ; 
Cio.  Lirati,  NotizUdclh  Cese dtl  Friuli,  Udine,  1776-1777;  Binnchi, 
ZhcummH.  per  la  itaria  del  Friuli,  1317-1332,  Udine,  1814-4S, 
8  voU.,  KQU  his  Boeifoeida  hialorka  Forojuliensia  teculi  XIII., 
Vienna,  1861 ;  Czceraig  "  Ueber  Friuli,  acino  GescliichtB,  Sprnclic, 
und  Alterthiirnor,"  in  tha  SilcungsberiekU  der  pkiloi.'hist.  Clusse, 
Vienna,  vol.  x.,  1S53 ;  Foscolo,  Relatione  delta  palria  del  Friuli, 
Venice,  1856. 

FROBEN',JoANirE3  (Latinized  name/Voimi't«),aQerman 
printer  and  scholar,  was  born  at  Hammelburg  in  Franconia 
about  ' 1460.  After  completing  his  university  career  with 
great  distinction  at  Basel,  he  established  a  printing  office  in 
that  city  about  the  year  1491,  and  was  the  first  German  who 
brought  the  art  to  anything  like  perfection.  He  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  of  friendship  with  Erasmus,  who  not  only  had 
his  own  works  printed  by  him,  but  superintended  Frobenius'a 
editions  of  St  Jerome,  St  Cyprian,  Tertultian,  Hilary  of 
Foiticrs,  and  St  Ambrose.  It' was  part  of  Frobenius's  plan 
to  have  printed  also  editions  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  He  did 
not  live  to  carry  out  this  project,  but  it  was  very  creditably 
executed  by  his  son  Jerome  and  his  son-in-law  Bisachop  or 
£!piBCopiua.  Frobeniua  died  in  1627,  in  consequence  of  an 
accident  which  had  befallen  him  some  years  before.  An 
extant  letter  of  Erasmus,  written  in  th^e  year  of  Frobenius'tr 
death,  gives  an  epitome  of  his  life  and  an  estimate  of  his 
character ;  and  in  it  Erasmus  mentions  that  his  grief  for 
the  death  of  his  friend  was  far  more  poignant  than  that 
which  he  had  felt  for  the  loss  of  his  own  brother.  The 
epistle  concludes  with  an  epitaph  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

FR0BI3HEB,  Sut  Maktin  (c.  1535-1594),  English 
navigator  and  explorer,  was  the  fourth  child  of  Bernard 
Frobisher,  and  was  born,  it  is  usually  stated,  at  Doncoeter, 
but  more  probably  at  Altofts  in  the  parish  of  Normanton, 
Yorkshire,  some  time  between  1530  and  1540.  The 
family  came  originally  from  North  "Wales.  Martin  was 
lent  to  London  to  his  mother's  brother.  Sir  John  York,  and 
in  1554  went  with  a  amall  0eet  of  mcrcliant  ships  to  Guinea 
under  Admiraljohn  Lock.  We  next  hear  of  him  in  1565  as 
Captoin  Martin  Frobisher,  and  again  in  1571  as  superin- 
fteodiug  at  Plymouth  the  boUding  of  a  ahip  to  be  empbyed 


against  tne  Irish.    As  eady  as  1560  or  1561  Frobisher  had 

conceived  the  idea  of  discovering  a  north-west  passage  to 
Cathay,  a  short  route  to  which  was  the  motive  of  most  of 
the  Arctic  voyages  undertaken  at  that  period  and  for  long 
after.  For  years  he  schemed  and  plotted,  and  solicited  in 
all  quarters,  from  the  court  downwards,  to  obtain  means  to 
carry  his  favourite  project  into  execution  ;  and  it  was  only 
in  1 576  that,  mainly  by  help  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  was 
put  in  command  of  two  tiny  barks,  tho  "  Gabriel "  and 
"  Michael,"  mere  cockle  shells  of  about  20  tons  each,  and 
a  pinnace  of  10  tons,  with  an  aggregate  crew  of  35,.  On 
June  7  F^obiiiher  left  Blackwall,  and  having  received  a  good 
''word  from  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Greenwich,  the  expedition, 
if  we  may  apply  to  it  so  considerable  a  term,  sailed  north* 
wards  to  the  Shetland  Islands.  Stormy  weather  had  beea 
met  wit^,  in  which  the  pinnace  was  lost,  and  sometime  after 
tha  "Michael"  deserted.  After  passing  Greenland  and 
being  nearly  wrecked,  the  "<3abriel"  reached  the  coast  of 
Labrador  on  July  28.  Some  days  later  Hall's  Island,  at  thO 
mouth  of  Frobisher  Bay,  was  reached,  and  a  landing  effected. 
Among  the  thhigs  h^tily  brought  away  by  the  men  wea 
some  "black  earth,"  which  played  an  important  part  in 
connexion  with  Frobisher's  further  career.  Sailing  up 
Frobisher  Bay,  then  thought  to  be  &  strait,  they  reached 
Butcher's  Island  on  August  18.  Here  some  natives  were 
met  with,  and  intercourse  carried  on  with  them  for  some 
days,  the  result  beirig  that  five  of  Frobisher's  men  were 
decoyed  and  captured,  and  never  more  seen.  After  vainly 
trying  to  get  back  his  men,  Frobisher  turned  homewards, 
and  reached  London  on  October  9.  It  seemed  as  if 
nothing  more  was  to  come  of  this  expedition)  when  It  was 
noised  abroad  that  the  apparently  valueless  "  black  earth" 
was  really  a  lump  of  gold  ore.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
this  rumour  arose,  and  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  it, 
or  whether  Frobisher  was  a  party  to  a  deception,  in  order  to 
obtain  means  to  carry  out  the  great  idea  of  his  lifo.  The 
story,  at  any  rate,  was  so  far  successful ;  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm was  manifested  by  the  court  and  the  commercial 
and  speculatiug  world  of  the  time ;  and  next  year  a  mnch 
more  important  expedition  than  the  former  was  fitted 
out,  the  queen  lending  Frobisher  from  the  royal  navy  a 
ship  of  200  tons.  A  Cathay  company  was  eetablished, 
with  a  charter  from  the  crown,  giving  the  company 
the  sole  right  of  sailing  in  every  direction  biit  the  east , 
Frobislier  was  appointed  high  admiral  of  all  lands  and 
waters  that  might  be  discovered  by  him.  The  queen  her- 
self subscribed  XIOOO,  and  the  rest  required  was  soon 
forthcoming.  On  May  26,  1577,  tha  expedition,  whichf 
besides  the  royal  ship,  tho  "  Aid  "  of  200  tons,  consisted 
of  the  "Gabriel"  and  "Michael"  of  tho  previous  year, 
with  boats  and  pinnaces  and  an  aggregate  complement  of 
120  men,  including  miners,  refiners,  left  Blaokwall, 
and  sailing  by  the  north  of  Scotland,  arrived  at  Qreenlsnil 
early  la  July.  Hall's  Island  was  reached  on  the  IStli^ 
and  though  no  more  "black  earth"  was  found  there, 
abundance  of  it  was  found  on  other  islands,  and  the  shipa 
well  loaded  with  it.  The  country  around,  under  tho 
name  of  Mela  Incognita,  was  solemnly  taken  possession  of 
in  the  queen's  name.  Several  weeks  were  spent  in  FrobisheP 
Bay  collecting  ore,  but  very  little  was  done  in  the  way  of 
discovery.  There  was  much  parleying  and  some  skirmish- 
ing with  the  natives,  and  earnest  bat  fatHe  attempts  madn 
on  the  part  of  Frobisher  to  recover  the  men  captured  the 
previous  year.  The  return  was  begun  on  August  22,  and 
the  "Aid"  reached  Mifford  Haven  on  September  20; 
tho  "  Gabriel "  and  "  Michael,"  having  separated,  arri?ed 
later  at  Bristol  and  Yarmouth.  Frobisher  was  received 
and  thanked  by  the  queeo  at  Windsor.  Great  preparations, 
were  made  and  cousiderable  expense  incurred  for  the  assay- 
inj  of  the  great  guaatity  of  "ore"  brougfak  home,  in  the 
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tastuig  idiuili  the  queen  mapifeeted  a  strong  ^enonal 
intanst  This  took  vp  fflneh  tim^  and  Isd  to  conndinbla 
diipato  aiDciig  the  nrioui  paitiaa  interested.  Ueantime 
the  liith  o(  tha  qtuen  and  othen  remained  strong  in  the 
prodnotifeneH  of  Ueta  Incognita,  sod  it  was  resolTod  to 
aend  oat  a  laiger  expedition  than  ever,  vith  all  necas- 
jariaa  for  the  establistunest  of  a  colony  of  100  men.  The 
qosen  henelf  oontribnted  two  ships  of  400  and  300  tons, 
msnoed  with  150  men,  and  carrying  120  pLone^n,  Be- 
sides these  the  fleet  contained  other  13  teeseb  of  variona 
aisea,  canyiag  other  350  men,  and  the  most  elaborate  and 
BiDQte  instmctuns  were  drawn  np  for  the  condnct  of  the 
espedUbn.  Frobisher  was  again  leeaiTed  by  the  qneen  st 
Oraeowidi,  and  her  l^estr  threw  a  fine  ehain  of  edd 
aroond  his  neck.  On  May  31  tho  expedition  left  Harwidi, 
and  sailing  by  the  English  Channd,  reached  Qreenlaod 
on  Jane  19.  This  tima  Frobisher  and  some  of  his  men 
managed  to  laad,  "  being  the  first  known  Christians  that 
w  have  true  notice  of  that  ever  set  foot  upon  that  groaud." 
In  the 'first  days  of  July  Frobisher  Bay  was  reached,  but 
stormy  weather  and  daogerons  ice  drove  the  fieet  sonth- 
mxit,  and  nnwittingfy  Splasher  entered  what  was  aftw- 
wards  known  as  Hodson  Strait,  iqi  which  he  sailed  about 
60  mites.  When  he  foand  that  he  waa  sailing  away  from 
iu  destioatloD,  he,  with  apparent  relootance,  tamed  hael^ 
and  after  many  baffetiaes  part  of  the  fieet  muiaged  to  come 
to  anchor  in  Frobisher  S^.  Some  attttopt  was  made  at 
founding  a  settlement,  and  immense  quantities  of  ore  were 
shipped.  Bat,  as  might  be  expected,  there  was  muoh 
dissenaion  and  not  a  little  discontent  among  so  hetero* 
geneons  a  company,  and  on  tha  last  day  of  Angost  the 
fleet  set  out  on  its  return  to  England,  which  was  reached  in 
fte  boning  of  October,  tiiui  ended  what  was  litUa 
letter  than  a  fiasco,  though  Frobisher  Umadf  cannot  be 
held  to  blanu  for  ^e  result ;  the  scheme  was  altogether 
chimerical,  and  the  "  ore  "  seems  to  have  been  not  worth 
smelting  Between  U78  and  1885  we  hear  little  of 
Frobisher,  though  he  seems  to  hsve  been  doing  service  at 
Tarioos  places  and  steadily  advancing  in  the  good  opinion 
of  those  in  power.  la  1580  he  obtained  the  reversion  at 
the  clerkship  of  the  royal  navy,  of  no  immediate  value. 
In  ]  586  he  ooramandsd  in  the  "  Primroaa  "  tn  Sir  F.  Drake's 
expedition  to  the  West  lodie^  in  the  large  booty  broaght 
home  frov  wUdi  he  bo  donbt  had  a  good  ahate^  For 
the  next  year  or  two  he  was  eiaploytA  in  various  rwponsiblft 
ssrvieea  against  tha  designs  <a  Spun,  and  in  1588  he  did 
sneh  excellent  work  in  the  "Triamph"  against  the 
Spsuish  Armada  that  he  was  rewarded  with  the  honour  of 
knighthood  He  continued  to  cruise  about  in  the  Channel 
nntil  1589,  when  he  was  ssnt  in  command  of  a  small  fleet 
to  the  const  of  Spaia  In  1591  he  visited  his  native  Altofts, 
and  tiiere  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Wentworth.  He  had 
prospered  daring  recent  years  and'waa  able  to  become  a 
landed  proprietor  in  Torkshire  and  Notts.  But  he  found 
tittle  leisure  for  a  countiy  lifc^  and  was  soon  on  the  seas 
again  watching  and  catting  off  the  richly  laden  ahips  of 
Spain.  Id  Kovember  1591  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Croian,  near  Brest,  and  received  a  wound  from  which  hs 
died  at  Plymouth  on  November  22.  His  body  was  taken 
io  London  and  buried  at  St  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  Frobisher 
wss  brave  mid  skilful  as  a  naval  leader,  and  had  the  onthu- 
susm  of  the  true  explorer,  bat  was  characterised  by  much  of 
^e  coarseness,  and  probably  some  of  tfas  unscrupulousneas, 
of  his  time,  and  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  rough  in 
US  beariog,  and  too  strict  a  disciplinarian  to  be  much  loved. 
Hs  justly  takes  rank  among  England's  great  naval  heroes. 


FBOEBEI^  FBBDuca  Wilbbui  Avmm  (1783-1853)^ 
tAika^har,  philanthn^iislv  and  edncational  mfonner,  waa 
bora  at  Oherweissbaeh,  a  village  of  the  nmrin^an  Fonsl^ 
on  the  2lBt  April  1783.  He  completed  his  sevenrieth  year, 
and  died  at  Msrienthal,  near  Bad-Liebenatein,  ou  the  Slst 
June  l!t62.  Like  Comeniua,  with  whom  he  had  mneb  in  com- 
mon, he  was  neglected  in  his  yonth,  and  the  remembrance 
of  his  own  early  sufferings  made  him  in  after  life  the  mors 
eager  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  children.  His  mother 
hs  lost  in  hia  infancy,  ami  hia  tttbtt,  the  pastor  of  Obe^ 
weissbacb  and  the  anrroatiding  diatriolv  atteoded  to  Us 
parish  bat  not  to  Us  fomUy.  FHedridi  aoco  had  aatsp- 
mother,  and  M^toct  waa  nooeedad  bj  atepmotbsriy  attsD- 
tion;  botftBiaterDaluiektookj^onliuiLaDdgftmhun 
a  home  for  aome  years  at  Stadt-Imi.  Here  bo  went  to  the 
village  sidiool,  but  like  many  thoagbtfat  boys  be  passed  for 
a  dnncei  Thronghout  life  Iw  was  ^ways  seeking  for  hidden 
connexions  and  an  underlying  unity  in  all  things  Nothing 
of  the  kind  was  to  be  perceived  in  the  piecemeal  studiea  <tf  tha 
school,  snd  Froebel's  mind,  busy  as  it  was  for  itself,  woold 
not  work  for  the  masters.  His  half-brother  was  therefore 
thoog^  more  worthy  at  a  nnivetuty  edoeation,  and  FHsd- 
rifih  waa  apprenticed  for  two  yean  toaforestw(I797-17M). 
Left  to  binuelf  in  the  Tburin^an  Forest,  Froebel  now  began 
to  stody  natnn^  and  vritliout  sdentifie  ins  traction  he  ob- 
tained a  profound  insight  into  the  anifoimity  and  esesiitial 
unify  of  natore's  laws.  Tears  aftwwarda  tlM  oelebtatod 
Jahn  (the  "  Father  John  "  of  the  Qeimao  gymnasts)  told  a 
Berlin  student  of  a  queer  fellow  he  hod  met,  who  made  ont 
all  aorti  of  wonderful  things  from  stones  and  cobweba.  Thia 
queer  fetbw  was  Froebel;  and  tha  habit  of  making  ont 
geoeial  tratha  from  the  observation  of  natmte,  eapocially 
mm  pbnti  and  tiaas,  dated  from  the  aoUtary  lambha  b 
the  Foteat  No  tnJning  eonld  have  been  bettor  snllod  to 
stTODgthen  his  inbcm  tendency  to  mysticism  ;  and  wbpn  he 
left  tine  Forest  at  the  eoriy  age  oi  seventeen,  he  ooems  to 
have  been  |>osaes8ed  by  the  main  ideas  which  infioenosd 
him  all  his  life.  The  ooooeption  which  in  him  dominated  aH 
otbets  was  the  nnityof  natnre  ;  and  he  longed  to  study  nat- 
ural sciences  that  he  might  find  in  them  vations  ap[Jicatioos 
of  nature's  universal  laws.  With  great  difllcult;  he  got  leave 
to  join  his  elder  brother  at  the  university  of  Jena,  and  then 
for  a  year  ha  went  from  lecture-room  to  lec tore-room  hopug 
to  grasp  that  connexion  of  thj  adences  whidi  had  for  him 
for  mora  attnctioo  Uian  any  partinilar  sdeaoo  in  ItNlL 
But  Ftoebel's  allowance  of  money  waa  vety  nnall,  and  bis 
skill  in  the  management  of  money  waa  never  gte^  ao  bis 
aniversity  career  ended  in  an  impriaMimant  of  nine  weeks 
for  a  debt  of  thirty  shiUings.  He  then  rstoraed  bomo  with 
very  poor  prospects,  bat  much  mon  intent  on  what  he  calls 
the  coune  of  "  self-completion ''(rCT-vofi!festsiM>M^aicuu> 
tethH)  than  6n  "getting  on"  in  a  woridly  point  of  view. 
He  was  soon  sent  to  learn  forming,  but  waa  recalled  in  con- 
aequeace  of  the  fsUiog  health  of  hia  father.  In  1802  the 
fother  died,  and  Frodtel,  now  twwfy  yearn  old,  bad  to 
shift  for  himsalC  It  was  somo  tima  befora  he  fooDd  Us 
true  vocation,  and  for  die  next  thieo  and  a  half  yean  v« 
find  him  at  work  new  in  one  part  of  Qermany  now  in 
aitotfaer, — sometimes  land-surveying,  sometimes  acting  ao 
accoaotant,  sometimes  as  private  secretary ;  bat  in  aH  this 
his  "outer  life  was  far  removed  from  bis  inner  life,"  sxtd 
in  spite  of  bis  outward  circumstances  hs  became  more  and 
more  conscious  that  a  great  tssk  lay  before  him  for  the  good 
of  hnmonity.  The  nature  of  the  task,  however,  was  not 
clear  to  him,  and  It  seemed  detennined  by  aoeidaot  Wbik 
studying  ardiiteotam  in  FrankfbttoD-the-llain*  h»  becsxa 
acquainted  with  the  difMtor  of  a  model  msbtool  adw  bad 
oaoght  soma  of  the  eotbnsiaem  of  PestsloBL  TUs  liiiol 
saw  that  Froebel's  true  field  waa  education,  and  ba  psr* 
anaded  him  to       up  arohitactue  and  (aka  a  post  in  tba 
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»iode1  icbooL  la  Uus  school  Froebel  worked  for  two  years 
with  niiurkd>Ie  ineessa,  but  he  then  retired  ud  undertook 
the  •dnealion  of  three  Uds  of  one  ftmily. '  Ed  this  he 
Toqld  not  satis^  hinud^  tnd  he  obteined  the  parents'  eon- 
aeofc  to  his  taking  the  boya  to  YTerdon,  near  N enchatel,  and 
there  forming  with  them  a  part  of  the  celebrated  institntioo 
of  Featalo£ZL  Thus  from  1807  till  1809  Froebel  was 
drinking  in  FestaloBzianism  at  the  fOtmtain  head,  and 
qa&Ufying  bimaeU  to  carry  on  the  work  which  Festaloui 
had  begun.  For  the  science  of  education  had  to  deduce 
from  Pestaloui's  experience  principles  which  Pestalozu 
himself  oonTd  not  deduce.  And  "Froebel,  the  papil  of 
Peitalozzi,  and  a  genius  like  his  master,  completed  the  re- 
former's system ;  takbg  the  results  at  which  Peatolozzi  had 
arrived  through  tha  neoBssitiea  of  his  poaition,  Froebel  de- 
Teloped  the  idmi  inTolrad  In  thorn,  not  by  further  experi- 
ence but  by  dedoclioD  from  the  nature  of  man,  and  thus 
he  attained  to  the  conception  of  trae  human  derelopment 
and  to  the  requirements  of  true  education'*  (ScuDidt'e 
Gaekiehte  dtr  PUdagogik). 

Holding  that  man  and  nature,  ioosmnch  as  they  proceed 
from  the  same  source,  must  be  governed  by  the  same  laws, 
Froebel  longed  for  more  knowledge  of  natural  science. 
Even  Festalozri  seemed  to  him  not  to  "  honour  science  in  her 
lUnnity."  He  therefore  determined  to  continue  the  nni- 
TetsitycooiM  which  had  been  so  rudely  interrupted  eleven 
yeura  before,  and  in  1811  he  began  studying  at  Qdttingen, 
whence  ha  praceeded  to  Bariin.  Bat  again  his  atadies 
were  iotarraptad,  this  time  b?  the  Une  of  Fnusia'a  cele- 
brated call  "to  my  people."  ^Though  not  a  Fmuiaa, 
Froebel  was  heart  and  soul  a  Qerman.  He  therefore 
responded  to  the  call,  enlisted  in  LUtzow's  corps,  and  went 
through  the  campai^  of  1813.  But  his  miUtary  ardour 
did  not  take  his  mind  off  education.  "  Everywhere,"  he 
writes,  "  aa  far  as  the  fatigues  I  underwent  allowed,  I  car- 
ried in  my  thoughts  my  fotara  calling  aa  educator ;  yes, 
even  in  the  few  engagements  in  which  I  had  to  take  port 
Bven  in  these  I  could  gather  experience  for  the  task  X 
yropoaed  to  myaelf."  Froebel'a  acddiaring  showed  him  the 
Taloa  of  disupline  ud  anited  action,  how  the  indiridnal 
belongs  not  to  himself  but  to  the  whole  body,  and  bow  the 
whole  body  supports  tho  individuaL 

Froebel  was  rewarded  for  bis  patriotism  by  the  friendship 
of  two  men  whose  names  will  alwajrs  be  ossocuted  with 
his,  Laogothal  and  Middendorff.  The«e  young  men,  ten 
years  younger  than  Froebel,  became  attached  to  him  in  the 
field,  and  were  ever  afterwards  his  devoted  followers, 
aacrificing  all  ihak  prospeets  ia  life  for  th«  aoka  of  euiying 
cat  his  ideas. 

Afe  the  peace  of  Fontainebleaa  (signed  in  May  16U) 
yroabel  retomod  to  Berlin,  and  became  curator  of  -the 
mnseom  of  mineralogy  nnder  Professor  Wms&  Iq  accept- 
ing this  appMutment  from  th«  OoTemment  he  seemed  to 
turn  aside  from  his  work  as  educator;  bnt  if  not  teachiog 
he  was  learning.  Mora  and  more  the  thoogjht  possessed  him 
that  the  one  thing  needful  fo/  man  was  unity  of  de'felop- 
ment,  perfect  evolntton  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  bis 
hein^  snch  evolution  u  scionco  discovers  in  the  other 
wganisms  of  nature.  He  at  first  intended  to  become  a 
teacher  of  natural  science,  bnt  before  long  wider  views 
^wned  upon  him.  LangeUial  and  Middeodorf  were  in 
Berlin,  engaged  in  tuition.  -  Froebel  gave  them  regular  in- 
atmetion  in  his  theory,  and  at  length,  counting  on  their 
support,  he  resolved  to  set  about  realizing  his  own  idea  of 
"Ab  new  edocatioa"  This  was  in  1816.  Three  years 
before  one  of  bis  brothers,  a  clergyman,  had  died  of  fever 
■caught  from  the  French  prisoners.  His  widow  was  still 
Vring  in  the  parsonage  at  Griesheim,  a  village  on  the  Ilm. 
Froebel  gave  up  hb  post,  and  set  out  for  Griesheim  on  foot, 
ending  hii  my  last  onadiea  on  tlw  waj  (or  bmd. 


Here  he  undertook  the  educaUon  of  his  orphan  niece  and 
nephewn,  and  also  of  two  more  nephews  sent  him  by  another 
brother. .  With  these  ha  opened  a  achool  and  wrote  io 
Uiddradoif  and  Langethal  to  come  and  help  in  the  u^eri- 
meni  Hiddendorf  came  at  once,  langethal  a  year  «r  two 
later,  whan  the  school  had  been  moved  to  Eeilhan,  another 
of  the  Thoringiap  villages,  which  became  the  Mecca  til  tha 
new  faith.  In  Koilhan  Froebel,  Lai^thal,  Middendorff, 
and  Sorop,  a  relation  of  Middendorf  s,  alt  married  and 
formed  an  educational  community,  Snch  seal  could  not  be 
frnitloas,  and  the  echool  gradually  increased,  though  for 
many  years  its  teachers,  with  Froebel  at  their  head,  were  in 
the  greatest  straits  for  money,  and  at  times  even  for  food. 
After  14  years'  experience  he  determined  to  start  other  instt 
tntions  to  work  in  connexion  with  the  parrat  iitttitiition  at 
Keilhan,  and  being  offered  by  a  private  friend  the  we  of  » 
eaatle  on  the  Warte&seet  in  ue  cuton  of  Lneemi^  Iw  bfl 
Keilhan  under  tiw  direction  of  Barop,  and  with  Langethal 
he  opened  the  Swiss  institution-  The  ground,  howarar,  was 
very  ill  chosen.  The  Catholic  clergy  rvsisted  what  Uuy. 
considered  as  a  Protestant  invasion,  and  the  experiment  on 
the  Warteneee  and  at  Willisan  in  the  aame  canton,  to  which 
the  institution  vnis  moved  in  1833,  never  had  a  fair  chance, 
ft  was  in  vain  that  Middendorff  at  Froebel'a  call  left  his 
wife  and  fomOy  at  Keilhan,  and  laboured  for  four  yeara  in 
Switzerland  without  once  seeing  them-  -The  Swiss  institu- 
tion never  flourished.  But  the  Swiss  Qovaroment  wished 
to  turn  to  aeeount  the  preeanca  of  the  gnat  adwBtor;  ao 
young  teadieis  wet^  sent  to  Froebel  for  inatnutioo,  and 
finally  Froebel  moved  to  Bnrgdorf  (a  Bernese  town  sf  aoma 
importance^  and  famous  from  Pestslozzi's  tabonrs  there  thirty 
y^ra  eariier)  to  undertake  the  eetablishment  of  a  public 
orphanage,  and  also  to  superintend  a  course  of  teaching  for 
sehooboaBtera.  The  elementary  teachers  of  the  canton  were 
to  spend  three  months  every  alternate  year  at  Bnrgdorf,  and 
there  compare  experiences,  and  lenm  of  dtstingnished  man 
such  as  Froebel  and  Bitzius.  In  bis  conterenees  with  these, 
teachers  Froebel  found  that  the  schools  aufiered  from  the 
state  of  the  raw  material  btooght  into  them.  Till  fha 
school  age  was  reached  the  chDdren  were  antirdy  neglected.- 
Froebel'a  conception  of  harmonious  development  naturally 
led  him  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  euliest  yean,  au, 
his  great  work  on  Tha  £<lueatio»  ^  Man,  published  as 
early  as  1826,  deals  chiefly  with  the  child  op  to  the  age  of 
seven.  At  Burgdorf  his  thonghts  were  moch  occupied  with 
the  proper  treatment  of  young  children,  and  in  scheming 
for  them  a  graduated  course  of  exercises,  modelled  on  the 
games  in  which  he  observed  them  to  be  moat  intereeted. 
In  bis  eagerness  to  carry  out  his  new  plans  he  grew  im* 
paUent  of  offioisl  restraints ;  so  haretunedtoKnlbaatSid 
soon  afterwards  opened  the  first  Ximkryartm  or  **Gudan 
of  Children,"  in  the  neighboaring  villsge  ol  Blankenbug 
(1837).  Firmly  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  ^e  whole  human  race,  Froebel  described  his 
system  in  a  weekly  paper  (his  SoiuilagMaU)  which  appeared 
from  the  middle  of  1837  tilt  1840.  He  also  lectured  in 
great  towns ;  and  he  gave  a  regular  course  of  instrnction 
to  young  teachers  at  Blankeoburg.  But  altbou^  the  prio'^ 
ciples  of  the  Kindergarten  were  gradually  making  their  war, 
the  flnt  Eiodergarten  was  failiog  for  want  of  funds.  U 
had  to  be  riven  np,  ud  FroebeL  now  a  widower  (ha  had 
lost  hi«  wife  in  18S9),  carried  on  hia  eonrse  for  teachers  Sist. 
at  Keilhau,  and  from  1848,  for  the  lost  four  years  of  his 
life,  at  or  near  Liebenstein,  in  the  Thuringian  Forest,  and 
in  the  duchy  of  Meinincen,  It  is  in  these  last  years  that 
the  man  Froebel  will  be  best  known  to  posterity,  for  in 
1849  he  attracted  within  the  circle  of  his  influence  a  woman 
of  great  intellectual  power,  the  Baroness  von  MsrenholtZ' 
BUlow,  who  has  given  us  in  her  SeeeUtetiimi  ofFriiiridt. 
FnM  the  onfy  Uf dike  portmit  poeeesa. 
_  U.     xeo)  ' 
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ThaM'seAined  likaly  to  be  Jroebel'a  most  peaceful  daya. 
He  married  a^n,  txu.  haTing  now  dsrotad  mniseU  to  the 
training  of  women  aa  edaeatort,  he  apent  hia  time  in  in- 
■tnioting  his  clasa  of  young  female  teachers.  Bat  trouble 
came  apon  him  from  a  quarter  whence  be  least  expected  It 
Id  the  great  year  of  revolutions  1S48  Froebel  had  hoped 
to  tarn  to  aocoant  the  general  eagemeos  for  improremeiit, 
and  Hiddendorff  had  presented  an  address  on  Kindergar- 
tens  to  th«  Gaman  PatUameiib  Btudea  this  a  nephew  of 
IVoabal'a  pnbliabed  booka  wlueh  were  anpposed  to  teach 
•odalism.  Tme^  the  nnsle  and  nephew  differed  eo  widely 
that  the  "newFroebeUans"  were  the  enemies  of  "the  old." 
The  distinction  was  orerlooked,  and  Friedrich  and  Karl 
Froebel  were  regarded  as  the  united  advocates  of  some 
new  thing.  In  the  reaction  which  soon  set  in  Froebel 
found  himself  suspected  of  socialism  and  irretigion,  and  in 
I8S1  the  "cultua<miaiater"  Ranmer  issued  an  edict  for- 
bidding tfa«  establishment  of  sohools  "  aftar  Friedrich  and 
Karl  FroebeTs  principlea"  in  Pruasia.  Tha  was  a  heavy 
1>low  to  the  old  man,  who  looked  to  the  Qovemment  of  the 
**  C aiitu-itaat  *  Prussia  for  support^  and  was  met  with  de  nun- 
dation.  Of  the  justice  of  the  eharg«  the  minister  brought 
against  Froebel  the  reader  may  jnd^  firom  the  acoount  of 
his  prineitJea  given  below. 

Whether  from  the  worry  of  this  new  controversy,  or  from 
whatsnr  eanae,  Froabel  did  not  long  aarriTa  the  decree. 
Hia  seventieth  birthday  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
in  Hay  1852,  but  he  died  in  the  following  month,  and  lies 
boned  at  Sehweina,  a  village  near  his  tut  abode,  Uari- 
snthaL 

"  All  education  not  founded  on  religion  is  unproductive." 
^niia  conviction  of  Froebel's  followed  naturally  from  his  con- 
caption  of  the  nnilgr  of  all  things,  a  unity  dae  to  the  original 
Vniijhma  whoiiiallproMedaiid  in  lAom  all''liv(^  mor^ 
•nd  havfl  thoir  beiiig."  **  la  AUem  wirkt  vnd  aehaflt  Sim 
Lebeo,  WeQ  das  Leben  all'  ein  etn'ger  Gott  gegeben." 
"All  has  come  forth  from  the  divine,  from  God,  and  is 
through  God  alone  conditioned.  To  this  it  is  that  all 
things  owe  their  eiistflnce,  to  the  divine  working  in  them. 
The  divine  element  that  works  in  each  thing  is  the  true  idea 
{dot  Weun)  of  the  thing."  "  The  destiny  and  calling  of  all 
things  is  to  develop  their  tens  idea,  and  in  so  doing  to  re- 
Teal  God  ia  oatwaxa  and  throngh  passing  forms." 

As  man  and  natara  have  one  origin  they  most  be  subject, 
to  the  same  laws.  Hence  Froebel  did  what  Comeniua  had 
dona  two  centariw  befwe  him,  he  looked  to  the  course  of' 
natare  for  the  prindplee  of  human  education.  This  he  de- 
clares to  be  bis  fundamental  belief :  "  In  the  creation,  in 
ratnia  and  the  order  of  the  material  worid,  and  in  the  pro- 
gna.1  of  mankind.  God  has  giTtn  as  the  tni*  ^ype 
rt'edocation."  , 

As  tiie  cnltivator  ereatea  nothing  in  the  trees  and  plants, 
»  the  eduaator  ereatea  notiiing  in  the  children,— ha  merely 
superintends  the  development  of  inborn  faculties.'  So  far 
Froebel  agrees  with  Pestaloixi ;  bat  in  one  respect  lie'vant 
beyond  him,  <uid  has  thus  become,  according  to  Michelet, 
the  greatest  of  educational  reformers.  Postaioza  said  that 
the  faculties  were  developed  by  ozercise.  Froebel  added 
that  the  function  of  education  was  to  develop  the  faculties 
by  amoaing  voluntary  activity.  Action  proceeding  from 
inner  impulse  (SelbaUhdtiffixit}  was  the  one  thing  needful 
And  here  Froebel  as  osaal  refers  to  Ood.  "  0^'s  every 
thought  ia  a  work,  a  deed."  Aa  God  is  the  Creator  no 
most  man  be  a  creator  also.  "  He  who  will  early  learn  to 
recognise  the  Creator  must  early  exercise  his  own  power  of 
action  with  the  oonsciousneas  that  he  is  bringing  about  what 
is  good,  for  tiie  doing  good  is  the  link  between  tiie  creature 
and  tlie  Great  w,  and  the  conscious  doing  <rf  it  is  theconscious 
OMmexIon;  tb»  true  living  union  of  u«  man  with  God,  of 
til*  indMdnal  naaisoIthBhoman  taoa^  and  is  tliarefon  , 


at  ones  the  starting  point  and  the  eternal  tim  of  all  edaca^ 
tion."  Again  he  says :  "  The  starting  point  of  all  *i«ft 
appears,  of  all*that  exists,  and  therefore  of  ^  intallootaal 
conception,  is  act,  action.  From  the  act,  from  action,  must 
therefore  start  true  human  education,  the  developing  ednea- 
tion  of  the  man ;  in  action,  in  acting,  it  most  be  rooted  and 
must  soring  up.  ....  Living,  acting,  eonceivin^ — theso 
must  form  a  triple  chord  within  even- child  of  man,  though 
the  soand  now  of  this  string,  now  of  tbat;  may  prepmdai^ 
ate,  and  then  again  of  two  together." 

The  prominence  which  Froebel  gave  to  action,  bb  doc- 
trine that  man  is  primarily  a  doer  and  even  a  creator,  and 
that  he  leans  only  through  "  self-activity,*  may  produce 
great  changes  in  educational  tnethods  generally,  and  not 
simply  in  the  treatment  of  children  too  young  for  schooling. 
Bat  it  was  to  the  first  stage  of  life  that  Froebel  paid  the 
greatest  attention,  and  it  is  over  this  stage  that  hia  inflnenc* 
is  gradually  extending.  Froebel  held  with  Bonasetn  that 
each  age  has  a  completeness  of  Ua  own^  and  tiiat  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  later  stage  can  be  attained  only  through  the 
perfection  of  the  earlier.  If  the  infant  is  what  he  should 
be  as  an  infant,  and  the  child  oa  a  child,  ha  will  become 
what  he  should  be  as  a  boy,  just  oa  naturally  as  new  shoots 
spring  from  the  healthy  plant.  Every  stage,  tbeo,  mnst  bo 
cared  for  and  tended  in  such  a  way  that  it  na^  attain  its 
own  perfection.  Impresaad  with  the  immense. unpottoow 
of  the  first  stage,  Froebel  like  Pestalozri  devoted  himself 
to  the  instmction  of  mothers.  But  he  would  not,  lik* 
Pestalozsi,  leave  the  children  entirely  in  the  mother's  hondft 
Pastalozsi  held  that  the  child  belonged  to  the  family; 
Fichte,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  it  for  sodety  and  the 
state.  Froebel,  whose  mind  like  that  of  Frederick  Mamica 
delif^ted  in  harmonizing  ^>parent  contradictitHu^  aud  who- 
taught  tliat  "  an  pro^rosa  lay  through  oppoutes  to  their 
Gondliation,"  mautauwd  that  the  child  bdoaged  both  t» 
the  faqiily  and  to  aocioty,  and  ha  would  therefore  have 
ehildren  spend  some  honrs  <tf  the  day  in  a  eonunon  life  and 
in  well-organised  common  emplojrments.  These  assembliea 
of  children  he  would  not  call  schools,  for  the  children  iu 
them  ought  not  to  be  old  enough  for  schooling:  So  he  in- 
vented the  name  Xindtrgarten,  garden  of  children,  and 
called  ths  superintendents  "  children's  gardenen."  He  kid 
great  atress  fui  eveiy  child  cnlb'rating  its  own  [dot  of 
ground,  but'  this  was  not  his  tesson  tat  the  ehoteo  of  the 
name.  It  was  rather  that  he  thought  of  these  Institnticma 
as  endosnres  in  which  young  human  plants  are  nurtured.. 
In  the  Kindergarten  the  children's  employment  should  be 
play.  But  any  occupation  in  which  children  delightis  play- 
to  them ;  and  Froebel  invented  a  aeriea  of  emf^oyment^ 
which,  while  they  are  in  this  sense  play  to  the  diildren,. 
have  nevertheleas,  as  seen  &om  the  adoft  point  of  view,  a 
distinct  eduoational  olject.  This  btgeot,  as  Froebd  himself 
describes  it,  to  ;**  to  give  the  children  employment  in  agree- 
ment with  their  whole  nature,  to  strengthen  their  bodies 
to  ezerdse  their  senses,  to  enga^  their  awakening  mind, 
and  throngh  their  senses  to  bring  them  acquainted  with 
nature  and  ,their  fellow  creatnrea;  it  is  especially  to  guid* 
aright  the  heart  and  the  affeetiona,'  and  to  lead  them  to  the 
original  ground  (tf  all  tife^  to  oaity  wiUi  thraoselree." 

At  the  end  of  Che  first  quarter  of  a  centnty  since  Froebells 
death,  the  spread  of  Us  idea^  or  at  least  of  his  mirthftd% 
seems  ra^dly  extending.  Prophets  are  slowly  teoc^oised 
in  their  own  country,  and  although  he  is  so  thorou^ly 
German  in  his  mode  of  thooght  and  exposition  that,  aa 
Ddnbordt  says,  no  other  nation  could  have  produced  such 
a  man,  the  Germans  as  yet  are  not  so  ready  to  leam  from 
Froebel  as  from  the  Swiss  Pestalozzi.  In  Austria  the 
Kindergarten'  has  made  more  way  than  in'  Piuaua,  and  it 
seems  to  proap^  in  America.  But  Froebel^  Infiuenee  -fas 
not  limited  to  the  Kindeigarten.  His  coaceptioa  of  ednM!- 
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tion  cannot  bnt  affect  the  tliongliU  and  ultimately  the 
practice  of  all  teachers  who  will  ba  at  the  pains  to  tinder- 
Btand  it. 

FfMbel'a  own  worlts  ire— 1.  Me-nxhtnerzithiing  (thera  is  a  FreTieh 
tranalAtioD  by  the  BnronDS  do  Crombrcgghc) ;  2.  Fddagogik' d. 
JCituterffarUTu;  3,  Kleintre  Sehrifffn,  bcrauigegeben  von  Wichard 
Laage  ;  and  4.  MtUUr-  und  KoKlieder.  We  hnvo  a  lengthy  but 
tmsatiifactary  life  in  A.  B.  Hanschinann's  Friedrirlt  Fri/bel.  An 
unpretentious  but  useful  little  book  U  F.  Froebel,  a  Biogi-aphicat 
Sketch,  by  Matilda  H.  Kriese,  New  York  (Stei^er).  A  rvry  good 
ftooount  of  Fioebel's  life  anil  though ts  is  given  in  Earl  Schmidt's 
Ouchichti  d,  Padagoqik,  vol.  iv.  ;  also  in  Adalbert  Weber's 
atKhicJUa  d.  VbltsKhulpdd.  «.  d.  KltinUndtreTsithung  (^tixr 
carefully  gives  authorities).  For  a  lea*  faTourable  account  see  K. 
B track's  Otschkhie  d,  deulxh.  Voihsschttlvcsens.  The  srticlo 
*'  Frbbel "  in  E.  A.  Bchmid'a  ErU^yklopddic  is  by  Deinhardt  Fran 
von  Marenholti-Bdlow  hu  f.blUhed  her  Erinnervngen  an  F.  Fr6bel 
(■  book  which  has  been  translated  by  Mrs  Horace  Mann).  This 
lady,  who  has  been  tha  chief  interpreter  of  Froebel,  has  cJt^unded 
bis  principles  in  Das  Kind  u,  letn  Wettn,  and  Die  Arbeit  n.  die 
IMu«  Erxiehung.  In  England  Misa  E.  Shirrcff  has  published  Frin- 
dpUs  of  Frotbel')  Syst^,  and  a  short  sketch  of  Froebel's  life.  Tho 
lata  Joseph  Payne  advocated  Froebelism  in  a  pamphlet,  Froebel  and 
IA«  Kinder<farten  System ;  also  in  the  book  published  since  his 
death,  A  Visit  to  German  Schools,  la  the  United  States,  Miss  E. 
E.  PeoboJy,  who  has  token  nn  actiTO  part  in  the  spread  of  Froebel- 
ism, has  written  Moral  Culture  of  Infancy  (New  York).  W.  N. 
Hailman  treats  of  Froobel  in  his  Lfclttres  and  his  Kindergarten 
CfuUart  (Cincinnati).  A.  Kdhler's  Fraxii  is  the  best  known  Gerioan 
work  on  the  Kindergarten  (it  is  translated  as  Kindergarten  Ediua- 
Itm,  New  York)';  and  T.  F.  Jacoba's  Manuel  is  the  best  in 
rrench.  (R.  H.  Q.) 

PROQ,  the  common  name  of  an  extensive  group  of 
Batracbians  forming,  along  with  the  toads,  the  amphibian 
urder  Anoura.  They  are  divided  into  9  families,  containing 
92  genera  and  440  species,  and  are  found  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  being  most  abundant  in  tho  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions,  but  also  occurring  within  tho  Arctic  circle. 
Host  of  the  families  have  a  very  limited  distribution,  and 
only  two  of  them,  the  true  frogs  (Ranidce),  of  which  there 
ire  1 50  species,  and  tho  Pdypedatidce,  a  family  of  tree-frogs 
containing  124  species,  can  bo  regarded  as  almost  cosniopo- 
litao.  The  neotropical  or  South  American  region  is  richest 
in  peculiar  forms,  while  it  possesses  some  only  found  beyond 
it  in  ths  widely  remote  Australian  region ;  thus  the  Pelodry- 
ada,  B  family  of  tree-frogs,  is  peculiar  to  the  two ;  tho  genus 
lAtoria  is  confined  to  Australia,  with  the  exception  of  a 
•ingle  species  occurring  in  Paraguay ;  while  the  only  frog 
known  in  New  Zealand  has  its  nearest  allies  in  South 
America.  Those  regions  bear  also  a  negative  resemblance 
in  the  total  absence  from  both  of  the  genus  .ffnna,  the  60 
Kpecies  of  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  other  quarters 
of  the  globe.  These  facts,  among  others,  have  been  adduced 
Id  flupport  of  the  theory  that  at  one  time  the  continents  of 
South  America  and  Australia  had  aland  connexion.  Frogs 
Are  almost  totally  absent  from  oceanic  islands,  a  single 
fepecies  {Liopelma  Hochsteiteri)  occurring  in  New  Zealand, 
bnd  one  or  two  others  in  the  Pacific  islands,  as  far  east  as 
the  Fijifl,  beyond  which  they  are  unknown.  On  the  as- 
■nmption  that  those  islands  obtained  their  present  fauna 
from  the  nearest  continental  land,  the  absence  of  frogs  can 
be  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  salt  water  is  alike 
fatal  to  the  adult  frog  aad  to  its  spawn,  and  thus  formed  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  their  migration. 

Frogs,  as  is  shown  by  their  wide  distribution,  are  capable 
of  enduring  a  considerable  degree  of  both  heat  and  cold  ; 
tbey  are,  however,  altogether  intolerant  of  long-continued 
drought,  a  desert  forming  as  certain  a  barrier  to  their  migra- 
tion as  an  ocean.  Both  during  their  larval  stage  and  after- 
wards, for  the  purpose  of  cutaneous  respiration,  abundant 
moiatar«  ia  a  noceeaity  of  their  existence ;  conseqiiently, 
whether  they  live  on  the  ground  or  on  trees,  they  are  never 
foand  far  from  rivers,  marshes,  or  lakes.  In  winter  tho 
frogs  of  northern  climates  hibernate,  burj'ing  themselves  in 
tiu  mod  at  the  bottom  of  pools,  and  lying  clustered  together 
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in  a  state  of  complete  torpidity.  In  hot  climntes  they  ar» 
said  to  go  into  a  similar  condition,  known  as  "  aestivation," 
during  periods  of  exceptional  beat  and  drought,  in  order  to 
retard  the  dissipation  of  the  moisture  in  their  bodies.  On 
reappearing  from  their  long  winter  sleep  the  work  of  repro- 
duction Is  at  once  entered  upon,  the  males  making  their 
presence  known  to  the  females  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of 
their  vocal  organs.  The  croaking  of  the  common  frog  can 
only  be  regarded  as  pleasant  from  its  association  with  the 
welcome  advent  of  spring  ;  still  more  unpleasant,  however, 
is  the  much  louder  croak  of  the  edible  frog  of  the  Continent, 
the  species  to  which  Horace  probably  refers  in  the  tinea 

 "  raUKqne  palustres 

Avertnnt  somnos." 

The  eggs  of  the  frog,  consisting  of  little  black  specks  sutu 
rounded  by  an  albuminous  envelope,  are  fertilized  during 
thcir  extmaion  from  the  body  of  the  female,  and  are  gen- 
erally deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  ascending,  how- 
ever,  soon  after  to  the  surface,  owing  to  the  swelling  and 
partial  decomposition  of  the  glairy  substance  surrounding 
the  ova.  There  are  several  species  known  in  which  the 
eggs  are  deposited  in  an  exceptional  manner.  Those  of  a 
small  frog  {^Alytes  ohifetricans)  found  in  France  and 
Germany  form  a  long  chain,  which  the  male  twines  round 
his  thighs,  retiring  with  them  into  seclusion  until  the  young 
are  ready  to  leave,  when  he  enters  the  water,  and  the  tad- 
poles immediately  make  their  escape.  The  female  of  an 
American  tree-frog  {Noiotrema  martvpialtim)  has  a  pouch  ^ 
along  the  whole  extent  of  its  back  for  the  reception  of  its  • 
eggs;  and  Professor  Peters  of  Berlin  has  recently  drawn 
attention  to  a  tree-frog  of  the  genus  Polypfdata  found  in 
tropical  West  Africa,  in  which  the  female,  after  depositing 
her  eggs  in  the  usual  mass  of  albuminous  jelly,  attaches  them 
to  the  leaves  of  trees  overhanging  a  dry  water-hole  or  pool. 
The  albumen  speedily  dries  and  forms  a  horny  coating  on 
the  leaf,  under  which  lie  the  unimpregnated  eggs.  On  the 
advent  of  the  rainy  season  the  albumen  becomes  softened, 
^  and  the  sfgs  are  washed  into  the  pool  below,  now  filled  with 
water,  where  they  are  fecundated  by  the  male. 

The  development  of  the  egg  after  impregnation  proceeds 
more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  temperature,-  the 
young  of  the  common  frog  being  hatched,  according  to 
Ruaconi,  in  4  days,  in  a  temperature  varj'ing  from  70*  to  80" 
Fahr.,  while  in  the  climate  of  England  this  does  not  take 
place  in  less  than  a  month.  The  creature  which  emerges 
from  the  egg  is  altogether  unlike  a  frog,  consisting  moinly 
of  a  bulky  head  and  tail,  and  wholly  destitute  of  limbs. 
This  is  the  tadpole  or  larval  stage  ia  the  development^  of 
the  frog,  when  it  is  essentially  a  fish,  capable  only  of  exist- 
ing in  water,  breathing  by  gills,  and  having  like  a  fiSh  a  two- 
chambered  heart.  At  first  the  gills  or  branchire  are  ex- 
ternal, but  they  are  soon  withdrawn  within  the  branchial 
cavity,  and  concealed  by  an  opercular  membrane.  As  the 
process  of  development  proceeds,  the  limbs  begin  to  tnd 
forth,  the  posterior  pair  appearing  first;  and  with  their 
growth  the  tail  begins  to  dwindle,  not  falling  off,  but  being 
gradually  absorbed.  At  the  same  time  vast  changes  are 
taking  place  in  the  blood-vascular  system,  the  gills  gradually 
disappearing,  two  lungs  being  developed,  and  the  heart  be- 
coming three-chambered  as  in  reptiles,  The  young  frog 
must  now  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  and  soon  leaves 
the  water  altogether.  On  emerging  from  tho  egg,  the  tad- 
pole at  first  feeds  upon  the  gelatinous  mass  which  before 
had  formed  a  protective  covering.  It  is  unprovided  with 
teeth,  but  has  two  minute  horny  jaws,  which  enable  it  to 
feed  on  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  According 
to  Bell  {BHtM  Rrptiles),  tadpoles  sometimes  kill  and  feed 
upon  each  other.  "  I  observed,"  he  says,  "  that  almost  aa 
soon  03  one  had  acquired  its  limbs  it  was  found  dead  at  the 
1  bottom  of  the  water,  and  the  remaining  tadpoles  feeding 
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Sing  the  .Jftst,  which  liTed  oa  to  compUte  its  cluingB. 
After  l«viDg  the  irater  they  feed  almost  wtirely  on  inaecta 

*°Thi°tofm  ot  the  frog  ii  too  weU  known  to  require  de- 
acriptioD,  hot  then  m  many  ilmost  anique  features  in  ito 


Swrnsion  and  contraction  of  th«  cheat,  as  m  other  ax- 
trSng  animals.  The  air  hae  to  be  awallowed  in  order 
to  be  conTeyed  to  the  lungs,  and  the  mecbanism  by  which 
this  operation  U  perfonned  necenitotoa  the  cloamg  of  ita 
mouth  and  the  sdmiasioa  of  air  by  the  n<»triw,  ao  that  a 
Itog  can  be  most  readily  eufFocated  by  having  its  month 
agmd  open.  ReapiraUon  is  also  partly  cntaneous,  experi- 
mrat  having  shown  that  the  skio  givbs  off  carbonic  aud 
as  in  Bt^eient  quantity  to  enable  the  creature  to  live  for 
a  Yeiy  considerable  time  after  pulmonary  respiration  baa 
boon  stopped.  Moisture  is  as  necesanty  to  the  skin  in  the 
performance  of  this  function  as  it  is  to  tiie  giUs  of  a  fish, 
Bud  in  order  to  preserve  to  the  utmost  ita  hnmidilj,  frogs 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  hot  sonUgh^  Blistering  them- 
adves  beneath  atonea  or  under  loose  turf,  and  reappearing 
oa  tiie  advent  of  rain,  aometimes  in  sack  nnmbers  in  a 
lAigla  locality  as  to  have  given  rias  to  stories  of  frog 
ahowen.  The  akin  of  the  frog,  however,  readily  absorbs 
water;  and  this  it  stores  up  in  an  internal  reservoir,  from 
which  it  can  in  seasons  of  drought  moistn  the  anrfaoa  of  its 
akin.  Wben-a  frog  ia  suddenly  caught  it  frequently  qects 
»  quantity  ot  mter;  and  thni  anddanly  diminishea  ito 
Toloma.  The  Mter  avoided  ia  not  urine,  nor  ia  the  tecep- 
teda  containing  it  tiie  nrinaiy  bladder,  as  was  at  one  time 
ttspoaad.  Tha  ^in  of  frogs  ia  perfectly  smooth,  having 
DW^er  plates  not  scales,  except  in  the  American  genna  Ceror 
UfHrpt  {flg.  l),in  certain  apeciei  of  which  a  few  bony  pUtas 


Pic.  1  —C*ntop^ryt  ^nmoM.- 

•n  enclosed  in  the  skin  of  the  back.  The  tongue  In  frogs 
is  probably  employed  more  for  the  capture  of  ita  insect  prey 
than  as  the  organ  of  taste.  It  is  fixed  in  front  of  the  month, 
and  free  behind,  and  in  seizing  its  prey,  the  freo  end, 
which  poaaesses  a  Tiseid  secretion,  is  darted  suddenly  fo^ 
ward,  the  cap  tared  insset  being  as  suddenly  transported  to 
the  back  part  of  the  month.  ITothing  can  exceed  the 
Tapdity  with  which  this  motion  ia  pwformed.  Minute 
teeth  are  preseqt  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  on  the  palate,  in  the 
true  frogs.  The  vocal  organs  by  which  the  characteristio 
croaking  is  prodnced  differ  somewhat  in  different  specie^  a 
aimiUr  variety  appearing  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
ifadr  aoDg.  The  male  of  the  edible  frog  is  provided  with 
bladder>like  cheek  pouches— the  so^aUod  vocal  sacs— which 
it  distends  with  air  when  in  the  act  of  croakin|^  an  operation 
lAieh  it  parformi  to  audi  purpose  as  to  hava  received  the 


name  of  " Dutdi  nightingale*  on  the  Oontiaent,  tai, 
"  Cunbridgeshire  nightingale  "  in  England.    The  bnll-frog 
(Rana  mvffieni)  has  a  laryngeal  me<£aniBm  which  Cuviar 
compared  to  a  kettledrum,  by  which  it  produces  a  aound  not 
unlike  the  bellowing  of  a  bull    Tke  sound  produced  by  the 
tree  frogs  is- both  loud  and  shrill,  but  in  certain  dream* 
stances  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  pleasing.   Thoa  Darwin 
gays,  "  Near  Rio  da  Janeiro  I  used  often  to  nt  in  the  even, 
ing  to  listen  to  a  number  ot  little  J7^,  wUeb,  parched  on 
blades  of  grass  dose  to  the  water,  sent  fnth  aweet  chirping 
notes  in  harmony."   The  voice  ot  another  tree-frog  (Sj/la 
erepUaai^  haa  been  compared  to  the  aound  prodnead  "by 
the  eraciing  of  a  large  piece  of  wood while  antAhar, 
belonging  to  Surinam,  fans' an  extremely  disagreeable  voice, 
and  unfortunately  so  much  of  it  that,  when  a  number  of 
them  combine,  they  at  times  drown  the  orchestra  of  the 
Paramaribo  theatra    Ko  frog,  so  far  aa  yet  known,  pos- 
sesses any  poison  organs.    A  species  f  onnd  in  Franca  {Pdo- 
baiti  fusetu),  when  disturbed,  emita  a  strong  odour,  some* 
what  resembling  gariio,  and  U  snffident  pungency  to  maka 
the  eyes  water ;  another  {Hj/Ia  mtooiu)  exudes  fmn  the 
surface  of  ite  body  a  slimy  substance  having  luminous  pro- 
perties, which  probably  ncto  as  a  defence  by  frightening  its 
enemies.   Many  of  the  tree-frogs  are  ot  a  green  colonr,  while 
others  are  brown,  "and  these,"  says  Mr  Wallaco  {Tropical 
Nature,  1878),  "  usually  feed  at  night,  sitting  quietly  dnr< 
ing  the  day  so  aa  to  be  almost  invisible,  owing  to  their 
colonr  and  their  moist  shining  skins  so  dosely  resembling 
vegetable  substances."   The  majority  of  tree-frogs  have 
their  colour  thus  adapted  to  their  surroandinga,  and  are  thus 
enabled  the  more  readily  to  etude  thdr  enemies ;  for,  so  far 
aa  yet  known,  all  the  spedes  protecrively  coloured  are 
edible,  forming  the  chief  food  of  many  mammala,  l»rd% 
and  reptiles.   A  few,  however,  are  brilliantly  and  coospicu 
onsly  coloured,  as  if  conrting  observation ;  and  such  spedai^ 
there  is  reason  to  believe  (the  reader  will  find  evidence  (k 
this  in  Belt's  Naiurtdiri  in  Nicaragua),  are  rejected  by 
frog-eating  animals  on  account  of  their  nauseous  aecretiona, 
or  some  other  unknown  proper^  which  rendera  them  nn- 
^lataUa.   The  bright  colooia  thna  become  directly  oaafd 
to  the  spedes  by  making  than  raadily  lecognixeble  o  na> 
eataUa. 

Tlie  Comnon  Frog  (Sana  taaporaria)  ia  tha  moat  widely 

distributed  spedes  of  the  group,  occurring  throaghnit  tba 
temperato  regions  of  botfa  faemisphares,  indnding  Narik 
Africa,  and  Asia  as  far  east  as  Japan.  It  does  not  occur 
in  Iceland.  Both  in  lingland  and  in  Scotland  it  ia  abnndan^ 
nor  is  it  uncommon  in  b«land,  although  popularly  supposed 
to  be  absent  from  that  island.  It  varies  very  considerably 
,  in  colour,  bdng  dther  a  reddish,  ydlowisb,  or  greaniab- 
brown  abora^  with  irregular  spota  and  £uda^  and  ot  a 
lighter  colonr  beneath,  bnt  having  sbnoet  invatiably  an 
oblong  patoh  of  brown  behind  the  eyeo,  by  which  it  may  ha 
readilydietinguishedfromotberEniopeanmdeBi  Althoogh 
not  sn  artide  of  human  food,  the,common  frog  in  Its  varions 
stages  of  growth  forms  the  ateple  diet  of  many  other 
animals.  Tlie  tadpoles  are  eaton  by  newta  and  tbo  smaller 
fishes,  and  frt^  of  all  ages  by  weaseU^  waterfowl,  pike, 
and  snakes.  By  thoee  agendes  their  numben^  which  other* 
wise  would  be  enormous,  are  greatly  reduced.  This  spedca 
is  said  to  take  five  years  in  attaining  ite  full  growth,  and  to 
live  for  about  fifteen  years.  Like  the  toad  it  can  be  ren- 
dered tame  and  domesticated,  having  been  known  to  take 
up  its  abode  in  a  moist  comer  of  a  kitohen,  and  to  come 
forth  regiilarly  at  meal  time  to  be  fed.  The  EdiUe  Frog 
{Rana  eicvlmta)  is  very  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  earth,  bnt  ii  not  found  in  America, 
where,  however,  a  closdy  allied  spedes  occurs  (fig.  3). 
It  is  found  in  Eogland,  where  it  was  first  observed  ina 
Cambridgeshire  fen  is  1843,  to  which  probaUy  it  had 
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|t|fiall'dmlopmeat  befon  the  kdrent  of  antamDil  ooM. 

Mfj  be  nadilj  dislingoidiecl  from  the  eomUOTt  q>edM 
th«  TBllowiah  maiul  line  which  nuu  down  the  whole 
longth  of  iU  back,  by  tho  ftbeenee  of  the  chancteristio  browa 
■pot  beUnd  the  eye*,  and  by  the  presence  in  the  malea  of 
"tomI  aMfl."  It  a-dw  more  aqnatb  than  the  dominon 
frog^  seldom  leaTiDg  the  banki  of  it«  native  pond  or-Btream, 
into  which  it  ii  alirajni  ready  to  dip  on  the  Bltght««t  appoar- 
■OM  of  danger,  It  ia  Tary  abuodant  thronghoift  central 
and  aonthem  Europe,  and  fonds,  eepecially  in  France,  a 
nload  utisla  of  food,  the  Und  legs  when  cooked  being  re- 
ncded  h  ft  loxnry.  Regarding  a  dish  of  theae,  llr  F. 
Mddaod  eaya,  "  Moat  excellent  eating  they  were,  tasting 
more  lika  the  delicate  fleah  of  the  rabbit  than  any  thing 
else  I  can  think  of  The  edible  frog  has  been  lately  intro- 
dmed  into  Iceland.  The  Boll-frog  {Sana  mt^MAf)  is  one 
of  the  largest  apeoiea,  measnring  sometimoa  6  inches  in 
Isngtb,  axdnsiTe  of  the  liicd  1^  and  having  a  gape  saf- 
ftnantly  iHde  io  swallow  docklinsa  wholes  It  inhabits 
Kotth  America,  where  it  ia  said  to  nannt  tbe  poola  fomed 
at  the  origin  of  springi^  the  waten  of  which  it  was  supposed 
to  keet>  pnre — a  belief  which  long  afforded  it  oonsiderabis 
prottetionj  lately,  howerer,  the  Americans  bare  taken  to 
nog-erting,  and  the  bnll-ftog,  in  tlie  absenoe  of  £.  ttetdtntOt 
baa  been  selected  among  others  for  this  pnrpoM 

Hio  TkasJrogii  (11^  3)  are  readily  distingniBhod  from  ^ 
cAanlij  baring  tha  suds  cl  tb^toeidilatolinto  kDobi  or 


-As.  8.— Tw»-frog  [Byla  lrio(Aor\ 

dtH%  guunlly  provided  with  a  stiel^  secretion,  by  dtMDB  of 
whidi  th«y  oan  cling  to  the  leaTea  and  bnndiei  of  tne& 
HhMf  ara  amal^  ela^t,  and  •zeeedin^ly  aetbe  matores, 
tb*  mtM  possMBU  load  Toaeei^  of  whidi  th^y  naka  oopi- 
Mi  IN  doing  tta  mading  Mam  and  on  tfae  ipimwh  ol 
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nia  Fiogi  have  bam  Jtmota  times  beso  i^[ud«d  aa 
weatiiar  prapket^  and  ai  tiis  ptsesnt  di^,  in  stnae  puts  ot 
Qennaay,  the  Enropaan  Tre^frog  (flyfa  oriorm}  b  ued. 
at  a  barometeiL  A  few  of  tham  are  placed  in  a  tdl  bottia 
pOTided  with  mlniatare  ladders,  the  stepe  of  whidt  th^ 
ascend  duing  fine  weatbw,  seeUng  the  Dottom  a^ain  on 
tbs  approach  of  rain.  All  frogi^  whether  arboreal  or  not, 
hare  tiieir  hind  feet  webbed,  sad  in  at  least  one  trw> 
frog  {Rkaeopkoniii  the  weba  on  all  the  feet  an  so  largely 
developed  aa  to  nuder  it  probable  that  Inr  tbeir  means  tit» 
frog  is  able  to  ezecate  ^ing  leaps.  Iius  *'&xing  faog** 
was  bronght  to  Mr  Wallace,  while  tiaTelling  in  Borneo,  \f 
a  Chinaman,  who  assored  him  **  that  he  had  seen  it  come 
down  in  a  slantaog  direction  ha  if  it  flew,*  Ita  body  was 
about  4  inches  in  length,  and  the  expanded  webe  of  each 
hind  foot  coTcred  a  space  of  4  square  inche^  while  its  fwa- 
legs  wen  bordered  by  a  membrane— featora  highly  sng-^ 
geitiTB  of  aerial  loeoniotion. 

Fossil  remains  of  the  frog  do  not  ooenr  in  strata  older 
than  the  Tertiary,  being  fonnd  in  grtatest  abundance  in 
the  Miocene  deposits.   See  Amfhibu.  (/,  ol) 

FPOHLICH,  Abbahak  EvAKirxL  (179S-166B),  a. 
German-Swiss  poet,  was  bom  February  1, 179S,  at  Brug^ 
in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  when  his  father  waa  a  teacher. . 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  study  theology  in  tht' 
academy  of  Zdrich.  In  1817  he  was  ordained,  and  retoraod- 
as  teacher  to  his  naUTO  town,  where  he  lived  for  ten  years. 
He  was  then  appointed  professor  of  QennaB  language  and- 
litetatare  in  the  caoton-achoot  at  Aatan,  vhidii poithe  lost^ 
however,  in  the  political  quarrels  of  1830.  He  aftarwaida 
obtained  the  peat  of  teaoher  and  rector  of  the  B«zirkaechate^ 
and  wai  also  appointed  Eiilfiprediger.  He  died  December 
1,1865.  Hiaworkaare— 170JViM»fl825);&Atwu«WMtfer 
(1827) ;  Dot  EvangaivM  St  JohannU,  in  Ludem  (1830) ; 
Slegitu  an  Wuif  und  Sarg  (1835) ;  Die  £pep8eM ;  Ulndi 
ZwingU  (1840);  VlriA  won  Entttn  (1845);.  Jwerbwiia 
Ptalvu*  und  GtutHA*  Lieder  fOr  dit  £Kt»ffeHsA^ 
fomirU  Kirdu  dst  Caxiau  Aatyau  (1844);  Ueber  dm 
KiT<:hmgucmgd«rPnUttaiitm{\iii)',  IWfMtfer  (1853); 
Der  Jimgt  IhvUdMM  (IBM);  BtiwupritA*  an Slaat, 
SAvU,  mut  Kvrdu  (ISSb).  An  editin  of  his  cbDseted 
works,  in  8  vols.,  was  puUwked  in  IBSS.  FroWich  is  beat 
known  for  his  two  heroic  poems,  Ubnek  Zvingli  and  tTZrftfc 
voa  Ifvttm,  and  especially  for  bia  fabka,  which  have  been 
ranked  with  '*  -aa  of  Hajfedora,  Lesaing;  and  GeHerl 

FBOIBSABT,Juir(lS37-14101).  Tlie  personal  history 
of  Froiosar^  the  oirenmstanees  of  his  Inrth  and  edncation, 
the  ineidentaof  hislifchDUUtaU  besoiigbtittbisoinivetseB' 
and  ohnoJeleiL  He  poaipsed  In'  Ui  own  lifetime  no  sncik 
fame  aa  that  wUdi  attended  the  steps  (tf  Fettarch;  when  ho 
^ed  it  did  not  occur  to  his  suceesson  that  a  chapter  might 
.well  be  added  to  his  C%roiwef«  setting  forth  whid  manner  of 
man  he  waa  who  wrote  it  The  village  tt  Leetinea,  when 
he  waa  cmi,  has  long  forgotten  that  a  great  writer  ever 
lived  there.  Tbvj  cannot  point  to  any  bouse  in  Valeiw 
ciennes  as  the  lodging  in  which  he  put  together  his  notes 
and  made  history  out  of  personal  rwniniseeoces.  It  ia  not 
certain  when  or  when  he  died,  or  when  be  vfaa  bnried. 
One  dwrch,  it  is  tni%  doubtfully  daims  tiia  bonoar  oC 
boldiog  his  bones.  It  is  that  of  St<UonegDndh(tf  CUmft]'. 
Gallonun  sabUmls  honos  at  funa  toonna, 
Hio  FroiNudf,  Jaeo^  ri  vudofirUJaet*. 
It  Is  fortunate  therefore,  that  the  aeattered  statements  In. 
his  writings  may  be  ao  pieced  toother  as  to  afford  a  toUiw 
ably  connected  luatory  of  his  life  year  after  year.  Tha 
peraonality  of  the  man,  indepradeutiy  of  his  adventnm* 
may  be  arrived  at  by  tba  same  proeesfc  It  viH  be  fonnd 
that  FroisBar^  withont  meaning  baa  ponrtrayed  h&uelf 
in  dear  and  wdLdaflned  obuuml  IGi  fbnratbsn  mra 
fiirk  ii  tba  littla  town  of  Beanmoa^  ^jdng  mar  Uia  iiTtr 
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Sunbnr  to  tlis  west  d  die  forest  of  Azdeimee.  Euly  id 
the  14th  eentoiy  the  castle  and  leignearie  of  Beaamont 
leU  into  'tiie  hands  of  Jean,  younger  boo  of  the  ,connt  of 
Hainanlt  With  this  Jean,  aire  de  Beaumont,  lived  a 
ontain  eancm  of  Lt^  called  Jean  le  Bel,  who^  fortooately, 
was  not  conteat  simply  to  emoy  life.  Instigated  by  hia 
■aigneur  he  sot  himsoU  to  wnte  oontompmiy-histoiy,  to 
tdf*'l»ptire  nriteit  de  tont  Ufait  entiiremei^t  al nanire 
do  olin»k||ua."  With  this  view,  he  compiled  two  books  of 
chroiddaL  And  tha  ehionides'of  Jean  )e  Bel  irere  not  the 
01^  litaiaiy  moDnments  belonging  to  the.  castle  of  Bean- 
nuMit  A  hundred  yean  bef  («e  him  Baldwin  D'ATomes,  the 
tfaflQ  seigneur,  bad  caused  to  be  written  a  book  of  ohroniclea 
or  rather  gniealogies.  It  most  therefore  be  remembered 
that  iriien  Frotssart  undertook  hia  own  chronicles,  he  was  not 
onueivlDg  a  newidea,  bat  only  following  alongfamiliar  lines, 
Boma  30  miles  from  Beaamont  stood  the  prosperoas  city 
of  Talaueiennes,  possessed  in  the  14th  eentaryof  important 

Sirileges  and  a  floarishing  trade,  second  only  to  places  like 
rages  or  Ghent  in  inSaence,  population,  and .  wealth. 
Beaunont,  once  her  rival,  now  regarded  Valenciennes  as  a 
plaea  where  the  ambitioiu  might  seek  for  wealth  or  advance- 
ment and  among  those  who  migrated  thither  was  the 
'father  of  Froissart  He  appears  from  a  single  passage  in 
}us  son's  verses  to  have  been  a  painter  of  armorial  bearings. 
There  wai^  it  may  be  noted,  already  what  may  be  called  a 
achool  of  ^nters  at  Talendennes.  Among  them  were  Jean 
and  Ctdin  de  Valenciennes  and  Andrft  Beao-Neveo,  of  whom 
Froissart  a^ya  that  he  had  not  his  e^nal  in  any  oonntiy. 

The  date  •generally  adopted  for  his  birth  is  1337.  In 
after  years  noissart  pleased  himself  by  recalHi^  in  verse 
the  scenes  and  paraoits  of  his  childhood.  These  are  pre- 
■ODted  in  vagae  generalities.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
ho  was  nnlike  any  other  boys,  and,  oofortanately,  it  did  not 
oonir  to  him  that  a  photo^ph  of  a  schoolbo/s  life  amid 
boargeois  anrroaadiDgs  would  be  to  posterity  quite  as  inter- 
esting as  tbalt  faithful  portraitare  of  conrts  and  knights 
whlw  he  has  drawn  np  in  hia  Chrmide.  '  As  it  is,  we  learn 
that  he  loved  games  of  dezteri^  and  skill  rather  than  the 
.aedentaty  •mnsementa  of  .oheu  and  dian||hts,  ^lat  he  was 
beatoD  whm  ho  did  not  know  his  laMma,  tbtf  with  his 
40mpanioDB  ho  played  at  tonmament^  and  that  he  wu 
«lwa^  omseions — a  statomeat  iriiicb  mnst  bo  aenptod  with 
wspidon — thsthewaabongt 

"  Loer  Dlea  «t  swffr  la  mende.- 

In  any  case  ha  was  bom  in  a  place,  as  well  as  at  a  time, 
eingolarly  adapted  to  fill  the  biainof  an  imaginatiro  boy. 
YaicDoienaea,  at  the  pesent  di^  a  dnll  town,  wu  then  a 
dl7  extremely  rich  in  toman^  asaodatioiu.  Not  farfrom 
its  walla  was  the  western  fringe  of  the  great  forest  of 
Ardenne^  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Pepin,  Chariemagne, 
Boland,  and  Ogier.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  stood, 
«ne  after  the  other,  not  then  in  ntins,  bat  bti^  with  ban- 
nera,  thegleam  of  armonr,  and  the  liveriea  of  the  men  at  aims, 
«astles  whose  seigaeors,  now  forgotten,  were  famous  in  their 
4ay  for  many  a  ^ant  feat  of  arms.  The  castle  of  Valen- 
xdemua  itsell  was  iHnstriona  in  the  romance  of  Peruforedi 
there  was  bora  that  most  gloriooa  and  most  lackless  hero, 
Baldwin,  first  emperor  of  CoDBtantinoplo.  Allthesplendonr 
of  medieval  life  was  to  bo  seen  Id  fndssar^s  native  city: 
on  tiie  walls  of  the  Salle  le  Comte  glittered— perhaps 
Panted  by  his  father — the  arms  and  scutcheons  beneath 
the  banners  and  helmets  of  Lazembourg,  Eainault,  and 
Aveancaj  the  streets  were  crowded  with  Knights  and  sol- 
dien,  pneats,  artisans,  and  merchants ;  the  (lurches  were 
rich  with  stained  glass,  delicate  tracery,  and  precious  carv- 
ing;  there  were  librariea  full  of  richly  iliuminated  mann- 
jscripta  M  whieh  the  bw  ooold  gaie  with  deU^;  every 
year  there  waa  tho/lftof'thojMty  tArnmrd*  TeOmimM, 


at  whidi  he  wobU  hear  OeTiaH  frf  tin  competing  poets  j 
there  were  festivals,  masques,  mummeries,  awl  ""TilitiM, 
And,  whatever  there  might  be  elsewhere,  in  this  hqipy  city 
there  was  only  the  pomp>  and  not  the  misery,  of  war;  tike 
fields  without  were  tilled,  and  the  harvesti  reaped,  in  aeeo- 
rify;  the  wmkman  withio  plied  his  eraft  tmmolMtod  for 
good  wBge^  Bat  tha  cues  Mdwbcirwwo  tamed  upon  the 
castle  and  not  apoD  the  town;  it  waa  tiio  nleodonr  of  the 
knt^^te  which  dazsled  him,'inBomnch  tiiat  he  legudod  and 
continaed  over  afterwards  to  regard  a  prineo  gallant  in  the 
field,  (jittering  of  appard,  Uvish  of  largess*^  u  almost  a  god. 

The  mooD,  ho  aay^*rnles  the  firat  four  years  of  Ufe; 
Hercoiy  the  next  ten ;  Tenos  follows.  He  was  fonrteen 
when  the  last  goddess  appeared  to  him  In  ^lerson,  as  he 
tells  us,  after  the  manner  of  -his  time^  and  infnmed  him 
that  he  waa  to  bve  a  lady,  "  belief  jone,  et  gente."  Await- 
ing this  happy  even^  he  bi^ian  to  oonndcr  how  beet  to  earn 
his  livelihood.  They  fint  plaoed  him  in  snne  couBMidal 
position — impoanble  now  to  aay  of  what  Und — which  ha 
simply  calls  "la  marchandise."  This  undoubtedly  meaaa 
some  kind  of  buying  and  selling,  not  a  handicraft  at  all.  He 
very  soon  abandoned  merchandise — "  car  vaut  mieuz  science 
qu'  argens  " — and  resolved  on  becoming  a  learned  clerk.  He 
then  naturally  began  to  make  veraes,  like  every  other  learned 
clerk.  Quite  as  naturally,  and  still  in  the  character  of  a 
learned  derk,  he  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Venu^  and  fell 
in  love.  He  found  one  day  a  demoisdle  reading  a  bookirf 
romances  Hedidnotfcnowwhoahewaa,  batsteuinggenAly 
towards  her,  he  asked  hot  what  book  alw  was  lead^  It 
was  010  KRnaaoe  of  CZnMAtia  He  remada  the  siognlar 
beanty  of  her  Uno  eyas  and  lair  hair,  while  aha  reads  a  page 
or  two,  and  then— one  wonM  almoat  snqwet  a  leatiBiseanM 

Dante— 

•<  Adont  Islsnitss  Doo  Is  Un." 

He  was  Ihna  provided  with  that  essential  for  soldier,  kni^t, 
or  poet^  a  mistrees, — one  for  whom  he  ooold  wrUe  verses. 
She  woe  rich  and  be  waa  poor ;  she  was  noblyten  and  hs 
obscure;  it  was  long  before  she  weald  aoMpt-the  derotki^ 
even  of  the  conTeotioDal  kind  whldi  Fndssart  t^btod  hsr, 
and  which  Irontd  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  praotieu 
bnsiness  of  her  life.  And  in  this  hopeless  ww,  the  passion 
of  the  young  poet  remaining  the  sam^  and  the  coldness  of 
the  lady  being  nnalta^  the  course  of  thia  pasnoo  ran  on 
for  aome  time.  Kor  waa  it  untO  the  day  of  Froissart^s  de- 
partnre  from  hia  native  town  that  she  gave  him  an  interview 
and  spoke  kindly  to  htm,  even  promising,  with  team  in  hsr 
eyes,  that  "Doulce  Fens^"  would  aaeoro  him  that  she 
would  have  no  joyous  day  until  she  ahoold  see  him  agaia 

He  was  ughteeo  years  of  age ;  he  had  leaned  all  that  ho 
waoted  to  learn ;  be  possessed  the  mechanical  art  of  vane; 
he  had  read  the  slender  stodc  of  ^amical  literature  aeoea- 
sible;  he  longed  to  aee  the  world.  He  most  already  have 
acqnUad  some  distinction,  besanse^  oo  setting  out  for  the 
court  of  England,  he  was  able  to  take  with  him  letteia 
of  recommendation  from  the  king  of  Bohemia  and  the 
count  of-  Eainault  to  Qneea  Riilippf^  niece  of  the  latter. 
He  was  well  received  by  the  oneea,  alw^ya  naSy  to 
welcome  her  own  conotnmen;  no  wrote  baUadeo  and 
virelqn  for  her  and  her  h^Usa.  But  after  a  year  ha  bean 
to  pine  for  another  dofat  of  "  la  trie  donee,  nmide,  et  qnoM^' 
whom  he  loved  loyaHy.  Good  Qneon  Fhil^^  perceiving 
his  altered  looks  and  guessing  the  caus^  made  him  confess 
that  he  waa  in  love  and  longed  to  see  his  mistress.  She 
gave  him  hia  eongi  on  the  condition  that  hs  was  to  return. 
It  is  dear  that  the  young  derk  had  already  learned  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  princes. 

The  condonoo  of  his  single  love  adventoraiaaim^  and 
nnsffsfitadly  told  In  his  JVKrii  A  PXmmm§  Amotartiat.  It 
was  a  pasBipn  conducted  on  tho  well  hwira  lima  irfcoaten- 
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ttMtl  Ion;  flie  p&  sxoSaogsd  lioleto  rad  rans,  the  lady 
aceepted  balUds ;  Froiaaart  b«canie  either  openly  or  in 
•eocret  her  recognized  lover,  a  mere  title  of  hononr,  vhich 
conferred  distinction  oB  her  vho  beatowed  it,  as  well  as  upon 
.him  who  recetTed  it.  -  Bnt  the  progresi  of  the  amonr  was 
rudely  intemtpted  by  the  arts  of  "lUeboache,"  or  Calumny, 
^e  itory,  whatever  it  wis,  that  Malebooche  wlu^>ered  in 
thft-ear  ol  the  lady,  led  to  »  ctnn^te  rapture  The  damoi- 
■mXU  B9t  only  scornfnUy  i^nied  to  s^eak  to  fibr  low  or 
acknowledge  him,  but  evsn*  aelied  him  by  the  hair  and 

Soiled  oat  a  handful  Kor  would  she  ever  be  reconoled  to 
[m  again.  Tears  afterwards,  when  Froisaart  writes  the 
story  of  bis  one  love  passage,  he  shows  that  he  still  takes 
delight  in  the  remembrance  of  her,  loves  to  draw  her  por- 
trait and  linem  with  fondness  over  the  thought  of  what  she 
once  waa  to  him. 

Fariu^  to  get  healed  of  his  sorrow,  Froiss&rt  began'  those 
windwrim  in  which  the  beat  part  of  his  life  was  to  bs  eon- 
•noud.  He  first  i4alted  Avignon,  perhaps  to  ask  fov  a 
1mm&08^  perhaps  as  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  the  biahop 
■61  Cambmy  to  pope  or  cardinal  It  was  in  Uie  year  1 360, 
and  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  YL  From  the  papal  city 
be  seems  to  have  gone  to  Paris,  perhape  charged  with  a 
diplomatie  mission.  In  1361  he  returoed  to  England  after 
an  absence  of  five  years.  He  certainly  tnterpret^  hia  leave 
«f  absence  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  it  may  have  been  wUh  a  view 
of  avntiDg  the  displeanire  of  hui  ktnd-hearted  protector  that 
he  broQgtit  with  him  as  a  pesent  abook  of  rhymed  chroni- 
cles written  by  himself.  He  eqrt  that  notwithstanding  his 
yonth,  he  took  upon  himself  the  task  rimer  e(  a  dieter"— 
which  can  only  mean  to  "  turn  into  Verse  " — an  account  of 
the  wars  of  his^owa  time,  wEich  he  carried  over  to  England 
in  a  book  "  tout  compil^" — complete  to  date, — and  pre- 
sented to  hb  noble  mistress  Pbilippa  of  Hainault,  who  joy- 
fully  and  gently  received  it  of  him.  Such  a  rhymed 
chronicle  was  no  new  thing.  One  Colin  hod  slteady  tamed 
the  battle  of  Cr^cy  into  verse;  The  queen  made  young 
Froisaart  one  of  bw  ■eeretories,  tad  Iw  negao  to  Mm  her 
with  "  beaiEC  dittite  et  taait^  amooieiuL* 

FMasait  would  probably  have  been  content  to  go  on 
living  at  ease  in  this  congenial  atmosphere  of  fiattery,  praise, 
^d  cuesses,  pouriog  oat  his  virelaya  and  chansons  accord- 
ing to  demand  with  faeile  monotony,  but  for  the  instigation 
of  Queen  Philippe,  who  seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  the 
propriety  of  travelling  in  order  to  get  information  for  more 
rhymed  chronicles.  It  was  at  her  charges  that  Froiesart 
mads  hia  first  lerloas  journey.  He  seems  to  have  travelled 
a  great  ^rt  of  the  way  alone,  or  accompanied  only  by  hia 
servants,  for  he  was  fun  to  b«gaile  the  journey  by  compos- 
ing an  imaginary  conversation  in  verse  between  hie  horse  and 
his  honnd.  This  may  be  found  among  his  published  poems, 
bat  it  does  not  repay  perusal.  In  Scotland  he  met  with  a 
favourable  reception,  not  only  from  King  David  but  from 
William  of  Douglas,  and  from  the  Earls  of  Fife,  Msr,  March, 
and  odiers.  The  souveniia  of  this  journey  are  foiuid  scat- 
tered about  in  the  ohroniolea.  He  was  evidently  much  im- 
pressed with  th<  Sct^ch  ;  he  speaks  of  the  valour  of  tiie 
Douglas,  the  Campbell,  the  Ramsay,  and  the  Qraham ;  he 
describee  the  hospitality  and  rude  life  of  the  Highlanders  ; 
he  admires  the  great  castles  of  Stirling  and  Koxburgli,  and 
Mte  famous  «bbey  of  Helroee.  His  travels  in  ^tland 
lasted  for  six  months,  Betuming  southwards  he  rode  along 
the  whole  coarse  of  the  Rootan  'mdl,  a  thing  alone  soffiuent 
to  show  that  he  possessed  tho  true  spirit  of  en  arcbnologiat ; 
he  thonght  that  Carlisle  was  Oarlyon,  and  cojgratulatod 
himself  on  having  found  King  Aitiinr's  capital ;  he  calls 
Westmoreland,  where  the  common  people  still  spoke  the 
ancient  British  tonga^  2forth  Wales ;  he  rode  down  Uie 
banks  of  Uie  Severp,  and  retnmed  to  London  by  way  of 
px(ord--*<  I'euida  d'ABqafrfinffoit,* 
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of  FraniJe  as  secretary,  and  grew  daOy  more  courtly,  more 
in  favour  with  princes  and  great  ladies.  He  probably  ac- 
quired at  this  period  that  art,  in  which  he  has  probably  never 
been  surpassed,  of  making  people  tell  him  all  they  knew. 
No  newspaper  corresBondent,  no  American  interviewer, 
has  ever  equalled  this  mediieval  collector  of  intelligence; 
From  Queen  Philippa,  who  ccnfided  to  him  the  tender  stoij 
of  her  youthful  and  lasting  love  for  her  great  ktubnid,  down 
to  the  simplest  knight — Froissart  eoDversed  witit  none 
beneath  the  rank  of  gentlemen — all  united  in  telling  this 
man  what  he  wanted  to  know.  He  wanted  to  know  every- 
thing;  he  liked  the  atoryofabattle  from  bothsideeand  from 
numy  points  of  view;  be  wanted  the  details  of  every  little 
carjry  skirmishi  every  capture  of  a  castl^  every  gallant 
action  aod  brave  deed.  And  what  was  more  rsmark&le  htf 
fot|^  nothing.  "  I  had,"  he  says,  "  thanks  to  Qod,  sense, 
memory,  good  remambnaee  of  evetythiw  and  an  Intellaet 
dear  and  keen  to  seize  upcm  (he  acts  whQi  I  could  learn.* 
Bat  as  yet  he  had  not  b^n  to  write  in  proecb 

At  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  in  1366,  Froisaart  once  more 
left  Eagland.  This  time  he  ^repaired  first  to  Bmaaalst 
whither  were  gathered  tocher  a  great  conconne  of  min- 
strels from  all  paita,  from  the  courts  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark,  Kavarre,  and  Aragon,  from  those  of  tbe  dukes 
of  Lancaster,  Bavaria,  and  Brunswick.  Hither  came  all 
who  could  **  rimer  et  dictet;"  What  distinction  Froianrt 
gained  is  not  Btated;'bat  he  rwwved  »  fpti  of  money  m 
appears  from  the  acconut^  "  nni  Fritsard^  dictori,  qui  «t 
cum  regina  Anglin,  dicto  die,  vl  mottonea." 

After  this  congress  of  voufiers,  he  made  hia  way  to 
Brittany,  where  he  heard  from  eye-witneaaes  and  knights 
who  had  actually  fought  there  detaila  of  the  battles  of 
Cocherel  and  Auray,  the  Qre&t  Day  of  the  Thirty  and  the 
heroism  of  Jeanne  de  Montfort.  ■  Windsor  Herald  told  him 
aomathing  about  Auray,  and  a  French  knight,  one  Antoine 
de  Beaqjen,  gave  him  the  details  of  Cocherel  From 
Brittai^he  went  soathwards  to  Kaates,  Ia  BoeheOe,  and 
Bordeaux  whero  he  arriv«l  a  few  days  before  tbe  tI^  of 
Richard,  afterwards  second  of  that  name.  He  accompanied 
the  Black  Prince  to  Dax,  and  hoped  to  go  on  with  him  into 
Spain,  but  was  deapatched  to  England  on  a  mission.  He 
next  formed  port  of  the  expedition  which  escorted  Lionel 
duke*  of  Clarence  to  Milan,  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
Galeaszo  ViscontL  Chancer  was  also  one  of  the  prince's 
suite.  At  tbe  weddbg  banquet  Peteareh  was  a  guestutting 
among  the  prineea. 

From  Hilao  I^CHSsart^  accepting  gratefully  a  eotU  kanUt 
with  20  fiorina  of  gold,  set  out  npon  hia  travels  in  Italy. 
At  Bologna,  then  in  decadence,  he  met  Peter  king  of 
Cyprus,  from  whose  follower  and  minister,  Enstoclm  de 
ConSans,  he  learned  many  interesting  particulars  of  the 
king's  exploits.  He  accompanied  Peter  oa  f or  as  Yenic^ 
where  he  left  him  after  recdving  a  gift  of  iO  ducats.  With 
them  and  his  cotu  kardie,  stil<  b'ned  we  may  with  the 
30  floriiui»FioisMttbetD(^ himself  to  Bom«>  fniautyma 
then  at  its  lowest  point :  tbo  ehnrdiH  were  tocAtM ;  there 
was  no  pope;  there  were  no  pilgiimi;  there  was  qo 
splendour ;  and  yet,  says  Frmssart  udly, 

"  Ca  furent  jtdii  en  Borne, 
Li  pitu  preu  et  if  plus  itge  homin« 
Car  par  seoa  tons  lea  arts  panlrent 

It  was  at  Rome  that  he  learned  the  death  of  hia  friend  King 
Peter  of  Cyprus,  and,  worse  sUll,  an  inmitrable  loes  to 
him,  that  of  the  good  Queen  Philippa,  of  whoiq.he  vrrites, 
in  grateful  remembruice — 

"  Pre^cei U  Boit  Dlez  k  I'ftiiul 
J'cn  anil  bien  tenua  da  piyer 
Et  sea  largheacea  caoajer, 
Carelleme%rt^a«a.'' 
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Hiilippft  dead,  Kroissart  looksd  aroand  for  ■  new  patron. 
ThoQ  he  liBstened  back  to  hit  owb  oouDtry  and  presented 
himieU,  with  a  nmr  book  in  French,  to  th«  dachesa  of 
Brabant,  fnnavhombeiw^Tedtbeaamof  16baiics,giTeii 
in  the  acconnta  m  pud  mi  Frittardo  diOatori.  The 
use  of  the  word  im»  does  not  Imply  an;  meannMS  of  posi- 
tion, bat  is  simply  an  eqaindent  to  the  modem  Frent^  new. 
FroisflMt  may  also  have  iouid  a  patron  fai  Tolaoda  de  Bar^ 
grandmother  of  Beni  of  Aiyoa.  In  any  can  be  re-, 
ceired  a  sabEtantial  gift  from  some  one  in  the  shape  of  the 
benefice  of  Lestines,  a  Tillage  some  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  town  of  Binche.  Also,  in  addition  to  bis  core,  he  got 
|»Iaced  npoQ  the  doke  of  Brabant's  pension  lis^  and  was 
entitled  to  a  yaar^  grant  of  grdn  and  win^  with  lome 
smaU  sum  in  money. 

It  is  dear,  from  Froissart's  own  aoeoant  of  himself,  that 
he  was  by  no  means  a  man  who  would  at  the  age  of  foar 
or  fire  and  thirty  be  contented  to  sit  down  at  eastf  to  dis- 
cbarge the  dnties  of  parish  priest,  to  say  nrass,  to  bnry  the 
^ead,  to  marry  the  Tillagers,  and  to  bagtize  tba  yonng.  In 
these  days,  and  in  that  coiutTy,  it  does  not  seem  that  other 
duties  were  expect-^  Preaching  was  not  required,  godli- 
neas  of  life,  piety,  good  works,  and  the  graces  of  a  modem 
eccleaiastic  were  not  looked  for.  Therefore,  when  Froissart 
complains  to  himaelf  that  the  taventt  of  Lestlnei  sot  000 
francs  of  his  money,  w«  need  not  at  ooea  aet  him  doan  as 
either  a  bad  priest,  or  excepHonaUy  given  to  drink.  The 
people  of  the  place  were  greaUy  addicted  to  wine ;  the 
fowniMPf  lie  iatina  prorerbially  acdd  good  winej  the 
Flemings  wen  proreridaUy  of  a  joyona  dt^ontion— 

"  Ccnx  da  Htiiuat  ehuitflnt  k  plelnM  gorgea." 

Froissart,  the  parish  priest  of  courtly  manners,  no  doubt 
drank  with  the  rest,  and  listened  if  they  'saog  bis  own,  not 
the  coarse  country  songs.  Mostly  he  preferred  tiie  sodety 
of  Oerard  d'Obiea,  proroet  (rf  Binche^  and  the  Uttle  drde 
of  knighta  within  tut  town.  Or,  for  it  woa  not  Incumbent 
on  Idm  to  be  always  in  residenci^  he  repaired  to  the  «>urt 
of  Condenberg,  and  became  "  moult  fr&re  et  aeoointi"  with 
the  duke  of  Brabant  And  then  came  Gni  de  Blois,  one  of 
King  John's  hostages  in  London  in  the  old  days.  He  had 
been  fighting  in  Frusua  with  the  Teutonie  knights,  and  now, 
a  little  tired  of  war,  proposed  to  settle  doan  foi  a  time  iu 
his  castle  of  Beanmont  Tltii  prince  was  a  member  of  the 
great  house  of  ChatUlon.  He  was  count  of  BIoIs,  of 
Soissonsr  and  of  Chinuy.  He  had  now,  about  the  year 
1371,  an  excellent  repntation  as  a  good  captain.  In 
him  Froissor^  who  hastened  to  resume  acqoabtance,  found 
a  new  ^tron.  More  than  that,  it  wa>  this  site  de  Bean- 
mont, m  emulation  of  his  grandfather,  the  patron  of  Jean 
le  Bel,  who  advised  Froisaart  seriously  to  teke  in  hand 
the  history  of  his  own  time.  Froissart  nas  then  in 
his  thirty-sixth  year.  For  twenty  years  he  had  tieen 
rhyming  for  eighteen  be  had  been  making  rerses  for 
queens  and  ladies.  Yet  daring  all  thia  time  he  had  been 
accumulating  in  bis  lateiitiTS  brain  the  materials  for  bis 
ffitare  work. 

He  hwaa  by  editing  so  to  speak,  that  is,  by  rewriting 
wiUi  adStiona  the  norL  of  Jean  Is  Bel;  Oui  de  Bloi^ 
among  others;  mrolied  Um  with  additional  Information. 
His  own  notes,  taken  from  infumaUon  obte'ned  in  bis 
travels,  gave  him  more  deta.^  and  when  in  1374  Qui 
married  Marie  de  N's'nnr,  Froissart  found  in  the  bride's 
father,  Robert  de  Kamur,  one  who  hod  himself  largely 
sharod  in  the  events  which  he  had  to  relate.  He,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  authority  for  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Calais 
and  the  six  burgesses.  Provided  nith  these  materials, 
Froissart  remained  at  Lestiues,  or  at  Bcaumoat,  arranging 
and  writing  his  chronidea,  During  this  period,  too,  he 
•ompoaed  bis  SigpimtUt  AwwurtutCf  and  tbo  JtU  SviMitM  dt 
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JotuKt,  and  bla  romance  of  Uaiador.  He  abo  baow* 
eluplain  to  the  eonnt  of  Bkna,  and  obtained  a  euuMny  of 
Chimay.  After  Oiift.  amdntment  we  bear  notlunx  BMHa  ef 
Lestinea,  which  he  pinbaUy  resigned. 

In  tiKse  qniet  pntauite  he  passed  twelve  years,  jean  of 
which  we  hear  nothing,  probably  becauBB  there  was  nothing 
to  ten.   In  1386  bis  trarete  b^n  again,  when  he  SMom- 
pai^  Qui  to  bis  caatte  at  Blois,  in  order  to  celebrato  the  mar- 
riage of  bis  son  Louis  de  Donois  with  Harie  de  Berry.  He 
wrote  %paitoureUe  in  honour  of  the  event  Then  he  attached 
himself  for  a  few  days  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  from  whom  ha 
learned  certain  particnlars  of  current  events,  and  then,  be- 
coming awaie  of  what  promised  to  bo  the  moat  mi^ty  fhat 
of  anna  td  bis  time^  He  hastened  to  Sli^  in  order  to  be  oa 
the  spot   At  tbia'  port  the  French  wen  eoIleGting  «■ 
eaormona  fleet,  and  making  preparationB  of  iha  ^[reatsat 
magnitude  in  order  to  repeat  the  invasiDtt  of  William  the 
Conqnnor,    They  were  tired  of  being  invaded  by  the 
Eoglish,and  wished  to  turn  the  tables.    The  talk  was  all  of 
conquering  the  country  and  dividing  it  among  the  koi^ts, 
as  had  been  done  by  the  Kormana.    It  is  not  dear  whether 
Froissart  intended  to  go  over  with  the  invaders ;  but  as  his- 
sympathies  are  ever  with  the  side  where  be  happens  to  be, 
he  ezbaoste  lumseU  in  admiration  of  this  grand  gathering- 
(tf  ships  and  men.    **  Anj  one,"  be  says,  "  who  bad  a  fever 
would  have  been  cured  of  hia  malady  merdy  by  going  to 
look  at  the  fleet*   But  the  delays  of  the  duke  ot  Beny^nd 
the  arrival  of  bod  weather,  spoiled  everything.  Ther^waa 
no  invasion  of  England.    In  Flanders  Froissart  met  manT 
knighta  who  had  fought  at  Sosebeqne^  and  could  tA 
him  of  the  troubles  which  in  a  few  years  desolated  that 
country,  once  so  prosperous.    He  set  himself  to  ascertun  ths- 
history  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  comparison  of  various 
aoconnta  by  eye  witnesses  and  actors  would  allow.  Ho 
ateyed  at  Ghent,   among  those  ruined  merchanto  and 
mechanics,  for  whom,  as  one  of  the  same  class,  be  felt  a 
sympathy  never  ortended  to  EngUsh  or  Fiendi,  perhaps 
quite  as  nnfortanata,  and  ha  devotes  no  fewer  i^an  300 
chapters  to  tha  Flemish  tronblei^  an  amount  ont  of  all 
proportion  to  fhe  comparative  importance  of  the  erenta 
Tliis  portion  of  the  chronicle  was  written  at  Talenciennea 
Puring  thia  residence  in  his  birthplace  bis  verses  wen 
crowned  at  the  "pnys  d'amoor*  <rf  Talendennea  and 
Toumay. 

This  part  of  his  work  finished,  Le  coosidored  what  to  do 
next  There  vras  small  chance  of  anything  important  hap- 
pening in  Picardy  or  Hainault,  and  he  determined  on  mak- 
ing  a  journey  to  the  south  of  France  in  otder  to  learn  some- 
thing new.  He  was  then  fifty-one  yean  of  age,  and  bang 
still,  as  be  tdls  us,  in  his  jprime,  "  of  an  age,  strength,  ana 
limbs  able  to  bear  fatigue,*'  be  set  out  as  eager  to  see  new 
places  as  when,  33  years  before,  be  rode  through  Scotland 
and  marvelled  at  the  bravery  of  the  Douglas.  Tfliatbeba^ 
in  addition  to  strength,  good  memory,  and  good  s|Hrita,  was 
a  manner  singularly  pleasing,  and  great  personal  force  of 
character.  This  he  does  not  tell  us,  bnt  it  comes  out  abund- 
antly in  his  vrritiogs ;  and,  which  he  does  tell  as,  be  took 
a  singular  delight  in  hia  book.  "  The  more  I  work  at  i^" 
he  saya,  *■  the  better  am  I  pleased  with  it" 

On  tUa  occasion  be  rode  fliat  to  Bbds ;  on  tba  mj  he 
fell  in  with  two  knights  who  toU  him  at  the  disastaiB  of  Oe 
English  army  in  Spain ;  one  of  tbem  alao  infbrmed  bim  of 
the  splendid  boepitalitiee  and  generonty  of  Ctaston  PhoBbn^ 
count  of  Foix,  on  bearing  of  which  Froissart  leeotved  to 
seek  him  out  He  avoid^  the  English  provincea  of  Poitoa 
and  Guienne,aDd  rode  soathwarda  urongb  Berry,  Anvorgn^ 
and  Languedoc.  Arrived  at  Foix  he  discovered  that  the 
count  was  at  Orthez,  whither  he  proceeded  in  company  with 
a  knight  named  Espaing  de  Lyon,  who^  Fn^mart  found,  bad 
not  only  fought  but  could  describe. 
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. .  V.  MlUN  iow  uayr  (td«  with  Eepaiiig  de  Lyon 
\t  (be  iDOet  eharming,  the  most  graphic,  and  the  most  vivid 
chapter  in  the  whole  of  froissart  Every  turn  of  the  road 
brings  with  it  the  sight  of  a  ruined  castlo,  abtrat  which  tbia 
Vnight  of  many  memories  has  a  tale  or  a  reminiscence.  The 
whoto  country  teems  with  fighting  stories.*  Fcoisaart  never 
tin*  of  listening  nor  the  good  knight  of.  telling.  "  Sainte 
Uariel"  cries  Froissart  in  mere  rapture.  "How  pleasant 
are  your  tales,  and  how  much  do  they  profit  me  while  you 
rflate  them  !  And  youabatl  not  lose  your  trouble,  for  they 
ihall  all  be  set  down  in  memory  and  remembrance  in  the 
biatory  which  I  aro  writing."  Arrived  at  length  at  Orthez, 
FrMHut  lost  no.tim*  in  presenting  his  credeaUals  to  the 
eoant  of  Foix.  Gaston  Phediua  was  at  tbia  time  fifty-nine 
yeara  oCage.  His  wife,  from  whom  he  waa  tepc-ated,  was 
(hat  princos,  sister  of  Charies  of  NaVarre,  v/hh  whom 
GiuUiuime  de  Mochault  carried  on  his  innocent  and.poetical 
wumr.  The  story  of  the  miserable  death  of  his  son  is  well 
known,  aud  may  be  read  in  Froissart.  But  that  was  already  i 
ft  tale  of  the  post,  and  the  state  which  the  count  kept  up 
was  that  of  a  monarch.  To  snch  a  prince  suclra  visitor 
as  Froissart  would  be  in  every  way  welcome.  Mindfnl  no 
doubt  of  thoae  paid  clerks  who  were  always  writing  verses, 
FniMart  introduced  himself  as  a  qhroniclar.  Ha  could,  of 
coarse,  riiyme.  and  in  proof  be  broaght  with  him  bis  rom- 
aoce  of  Miliador;  bat  be  did  not  present  himself  as  a 
wandering  poet,  t  The  ■  count  received  hiqi  graciously, 
speedily  discovered  the  ^ood  qualities  of  his  gues^  and  often 
invited  him  to  read  his  Miliador  aloud  in  the  evening, 
daring;  which  time,  says  Froissart,  "  nobody  dared  to  say  a 
word,  because  he  wished  me  to  be  heard,  such  great  delight 
did  be  take  in  listening,"  Very  soon  Froissar^  from  reader 
of  a  mmaoe^  became  raeonteur  of  the  things  he  had  seen 
and  heard ;  the  next  etep  vw  that  the  coant  himsolf  began 
to  talk  of  ftfliurB,Mtbat  the  note-book  wu  igaia  in  requist 
titm.  There  wia  a  good  deal,  tot^  to  be  leanied  of  people 
about  the  conrt  One  knight  recently  returned  from  ^e 
East  told  aboat  the  Genoese  occa^ration  of  Famagosta ;  two 
mora  had  Been  in  the  fray  of  Otterboame ;  others  bad  been 
in  the  Spanish  wars. 

Leaving  Gaston  at  length,  Froissart  assisted  at  the  wed- 
ding iA  the  old  duke  of  Berry  with  the  youthful  Jeanne  de 
'Boorboa,  and  waa  present  at  the  grand  reception  given  to 
Iiabeau  of  Bavaria  by  the  Paristana  He  then  rotomed  to 
Valeneiennea,  and  Bat  down  to  write  his  fourtb  book.  A 
jonmey  undertaken  at  Ibia  time  is  characteristic  of  the 
Uionnigh  and  conscientioos  spirit  in  which  be  composed  his 
work;  it  illostratea  also  his  restless  and  curious  spirit 
While  engaged  in  the  events  of  the  year  1385  he  became 
aware  that  his  notes  taken  at  Orthez  and  elsewhere  on  the 
affairs  of  Castile  and  Portugal  were  wanting  in  completeness. 
He  left  Valenciennes  and  haatoued  to  Bruges,  where,  he  folt 
certain,  he  should  find  some  one  who  woold  help  him. 
There  was,  in  fact,  at  this  great  commercial  centre,  a  colony 
of  Portuguese.  From  thorn  he  kamcid  that  a  certain 
Pwtognese  knight,  Dom  Juan  Femand  Pbdicco^  was  at  the 
moment  in  Midiklbarg  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Prossio. 
He  instantly  embarked  at  Slaya,  roaehed  Middubarg  in  time 
to  catch  this  knight,  introduced  himself,  and  conversed  with 
lum  onintorruptcdly  for  the  space  of  six  days,  getting  his 
information  on  the  promise  of  duo  acknowledgment.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  we  leam  little  of  bis  movements. 
He  seemi^  however,  to  have  hod  trouble  with  his  seigneur 
Gai  de  'SixoM,  and  even  to  have  resigned  his  chaplaincy. 
Froissart  is  tender  with  Gui's  reputation,  mindfnl  of  past 
favours,  and  remembering  bow  groat  a  lord  he  ia  Yet  tbe 
truth  is  clear  that  in  hia  declining  yean  the  once  gallant 
Qui  de  Blois  became  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard,  and  allowed 
hia  affairs  to  fall  into  the  greatest  disorder.  So  much  waa 
^  CDppled  with  debt  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  hia  mttle 


and  county  of  Blois  to  Uie  king  of  France.  Froissait  lays 
alt  tlie  blame  on  evil  counsellon.  "He  waa  my  locd  and 
master,"  he  says  simply,  "  an  honourable  lord  and  of  great 
reputation ;  but  he  trusted  too  easily  in  those  who  looked 
for  neither  his  welfare  nor  his  honour."  Although  canon 
of  Chinuiy  and  perhaps  curd  of  Lestines  as  well,  it  wonld 
seem  as  if  Froissart  was  not  able  to  live  without  a  patron. 
He  next  calls  Robert  de  Namur  his  seigneur,  and  dedicatca 
to  him,  in  a  general  iutrodaction,  the  whole  of  his  chrooiclw. 
We  then  find  him  at  Abbeville,  trying  to  leom  all  about  the 
negotiations  pondifag  between  Charles  VT.  and  the  English. 
He  was  unsuccessfuX  either  because  he  oould  not  get  at 
tboM  who  knew  what  ma  going  on,  or  because  the  saetet 
was  too  wen  kept  He  next  made  bis  last  visit  to  Enghmd, 
where,  after  forty  years'  absence,  he  naturally  foand  no  one 
who  remembered  him.  Here  he  gave  King  Bichard  a  comr 
of  his  "  traits  amoureax,"  and  got  favour  at  court  Be 
stayed  in  Eugland  aomo  months,  seeking  information  on  aU 
points  from  his  friends  Henry  Chrysteadand  Richard  Stoiy* 
from  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloacester,  aod  from  Robert 
the  Hermit 

On  his  retom  to  France,  he  found  preparations  going  OB 
for  that  unlucky  crusade,  tbe  end  of  which  he  deacribes  ia 
hiaCkronide.  It  waa  headed  by  the  eonnt  of  Neveia.  After 
him  Boated  many  a  banner  <rf  knights,  descendants  of  the 
crusaders,  who  bore  the  proud  titles  of  duke  of  Athens,  dnka 
of  Thebes,  a-re  do  Sidon,  sire  de  Jericho.  They  were  going 
to  invade  the  sultan's  cnSpire  by  way  of  Hungary ;  tl»y 
were  going  to  march  south ;  they  would  reconquer  Uie  holy 
places.  And  presently  wcrood  how  it  all  came  to  nothing, 
and  how  the  slaughtered  knights  lay  dead  outside  the  city 
of  Nikopoli.  In  almost  the  concluding  words  of  the 
Cknmidt  tbe  murder  of  Bichatd  XL  of  En^and  !■  de- 
Boribod-  Hia  de«th  ends  the  long  and  crowded  CAnmwi^ 
though  the  pen  of  the  writer  stmgglea  ibroagh  a  few  mow 
mifinished  sentences. 

The  rest  is  vagne  tradition.  He  Is  said  to  have  died  al 
Chimay ;  it  is  further  said  that  he  die4  in  poverty  so  great 
timt  hia  relations  could  not  even  affora  to  carve  his  name 
upon  the  headstone  of  his  tomb  ;  not  one  of  his  friends,  not 
even  Enstache  Deschamps,  writes  a  line  of  regret  in  remem- 
brance ;  the  greatest  historian  of  his  age  had  a  reputation 
so  limited  thai  his  death  waa  no  more  regarded  than  that 
of  any  common  monk  or  obaemre  priest  We  woold 
willingly  place  the  date  of  Jus  death,  where  his  Ckrcmid* 
st(^  in  tbe  year  1400 ;  but  tradition  assign.,  the  date  ct 
1410.  What  date  tnore  fiUing  than  the  close  of  the 
century  for  one  who  bos  made  that  centnry  Ulnstrioos  for 
evert 

Among  his  friends  wereGoillanme  do  yachault,Eastacbe 
Deschamps,  the  most  vigorous  poet  of  this  age  of  decadenea, 
and  Cuvolier,  a  follower  <A  Bertrand  da  Oueselio.  Hhtm 
alliances  are  certain.  It  is  proboUe  that  he  knew  Chaneei^ 
with  whom  Deschamps  maintdned  a  poetioal  eorre^ond- 
enca;  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  ever  made  the 
acquaintance  <A  CAiristine  de  Piaaa.  Froissart  was  more 
proud  of  his  poetry  than  hia  prose.  Posterity  has  reveiied 
this  opinion,  and  though  a  selection  of  his  verse  has  been 
pufaltahed,  it  wouhl  be  difficult  to  find  an  admirer,  or  even 
a  reader,  .of  his  poema.  The  selection  published  by 
Bnchoa  in  1829  consists  of  the  Dit  dm  ^orin,  half  u 
whtcb  ia  a  description  of  the  power  of  money  ;  the  DS>ca 
dov  ChetitU  et  dou  Levrier,  written  during  his  journey  in 
Scotbnd;  the  DiaU  dtlaFUmr  d»lit  MarglurUt\%DiltU 
d^Amour  callod  L'Orton  AtMwmu,  in  which  he  eomparaa 
himself,  the  imaginary  lover,  with  a  clock ;  the  XipirulU 
Amoureiue,  which  contains  a  sketch  of  his  eariy  life,  freely 
and  pleasantly  drawn,  accompanied  by  lundeaoz  and  vin- 
lays ;  tho  Buitaon  dt  Jotteicf,  in  which  ha  returns  to  the 
reculiections  of  his  own  youth;  and  various  amallarpieeea. 
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The  nrm  an  looaotonoas ;  t1i6  thougliti  ars  not  without 
poettotl  gnea^  bat  they  tre  expressed  at  tedious  length.. 
It  wonUt  be,  howerer,  absurd  to  expect  in  Froissart  the 
Tigwuf  Mid  TWTB  powenad  by  hob*  of  hU  predeei-ors.  Th« 
Ome  ma  gone  when  Marie  de  pTanee,  BtUabeen^  and 
Thibaat  de  Champajpie  made  the  IStfi  centoiy  langoaga 
a  medinn  for  rerse  of  which  any  literatnre  might  bo  proud. 
Briely,  Froiaeart's  poetry,  anleas  the  uopubliahed  portion 
be  bettor  than  that  before  ni,  ifl  monotonoue  and  me- 
chanical The  chief  merit  it  fouemta  is  in  simpUeity  of 
diction.    Thb  not  infreqneotly  ^ndttceTa  plaaaitia  effect 

As  for  the  ehanotot  of  Ui  (SruMe,  UtOe  need  benid. 
There  hae  ntrer  been  any  difference  of  opinion  on  the  dis- 
tiBodn  mniti  of  thia  great  worlc  It  presents  a  vivid  and 
faitb(«l  drawing  of  the  thinjpi  done  in  the  14th  centnry.  No 
more  graphic  account  exia'u  of  any  age.  No  hiatorianiias 
drawn  so  miny  and  aueh  futhfnl  portraits.  They  are,  it  u 
trae,  portraits  of  men  aa.they  aeea^ed  to  the  writer,  not  of 
meaastbeywere.  FnHenrlwasnnortUcal;heaceepted  princes 
by  their  wpearanen.  Who^  for  iutaoea^  wonld  ncognita  in 
hu  pwti«t  of  Oavtoa  Fhcebna  da  Fnx  the  orael  volaptoary, 
alained  with  the  blood  of  hia  own  aon,  which  we  hnow  him 
to  have  been  I  Froissart,  agaiii,  had  no  aense  of  historical 
naponsibility  ;  he  wis  no  judge  to  inquire  into  motivee  and 
condemn  actions ;  he  was  simply  a  chronicler.  He  has  been 
accused  by  French  anthora  of  lacking  patriotient.  Yet  it  most 
be  remembered  that  be  Wiu  neither  a  Fcanohman  nor  an 
Englishman,  but  a  Fleming.  He  has  been  aeenaad  o(  ioaen* 
ri^i^  to  soffarin^  Indigiiati<n  aguost  oppieanon  waa 
not,  however,  common  in  toe  litb  centuiy;  why  donaod 
of  Froiasart  n  quality  which  is  rue  enough  even  in  oar  own 
timet  Tet  there  are  moments  when,  as  in  describing  the 
massacre  of  limoges,  he  speaks  with  tears  in  his  Toic& 

Let  him  be  judged  by  his  own  aims.  "  Before  I  oom- 
mence  this  book,"  ha  says,  "  I  pray  thelSavioor  of  aU  the 
world,  who  created  every  thing  oat  of  nothing,' that  He  will 
also  eteato  and  pat  in  me  aeme  and  tinderstanding  of  ao 
much  worth,  that  thia  bool^  wfaieh  I  have  began.  I  may  con- 
tinoa  and  penavere  in,  ao  that  all  those  who  shall  read,  aee^ 
and  haar  it  nu^  find  in  it  delight  and  pleasance."  To  give 
d«U|^  and  plaunrs,  Uten.  was  his  soU  design. 

As  regards  his  personal  chiracter,  Froiasart  depicts  it 
himeeU  for  us.  Such  as  he  was  in  yonth,  he  tells  us,  so  ha 
remained  in  more  advanced  life;  rejoicing  mightily  in 
dances  and  carols,  in  hearing  minstrels  and  poems ;  inclined 
to  iove  all  those  who  love  ,dog>  and  hawks ;  pricking  np  his 
aanattheuu  wking  <tf  bottlea, — "  Car  au  voire  prsns  grand 
plusir;"  pleased  with  good  cheer,  gorgeous  apparel,  and  joy- 
oos  aociety,  bat  no  oommonptace  reveller  or  greedy  volu[>- 
tnary, — everything  in  Froiasart  was  ruled  by  the  good 
manners  which  he  set  before  all  else ;  and  always  eager  to 
liaten  to  tales  <^  war  and  battle.  Ai  we  have  sud  above, 
he  ahows,  not  only  by  his  success  at  courts,  but  also  by  the 
irliols  tone  of  Ua  writings,  that  ha  poasaesed  a  mngnluly 
Wianing  nunnar  and  atrong  personal  character.  Ha  lived 
vhcdly  in  the  present,  and  had  no  thought  of  the  coming 
ohaagei  Bom  when  phivalrona  ideas  were  most  widely 
spread,  bnt  the  spirit  of  chivalry  itself,  aa  inculcated 
by  the  best  writers,  in  its  decadence,  h«  ia  penetrated 
inth  the  aensa  of  kni^tly  honour,  and  ascribes  to  all  Ida 
heroea  alike  those  qoalitias  which  only  the  ideal  kiught 
possessed. 

The  fint  edition  of  Fnimrf  vis  pnUiahMl  in  Puis.  It  bsut  no 
data;  the  next  editions  ue  thoM  of  th«  jMn  1C05, 1514, 1618,  axd 
16M.  The  belt  snd  most  complite  edition  it  that  of  Buehon,  1S24, 
wUeh  Is  a  eoatiniutioii  of  one  commmMd  bjr  Uicier.  An  abridg. 
Rient  WM  mid*  in  Letim  bj  Belleforeit.  sod  pnUiihid  In  lfl72. 
An  EaglUh  tnulitioo  was  nude  bj  Donrobitr,  Lord  Beman, 
aad  pubUibed  in  London,  1626.  The  tnnilstion  now  in  uie  is 
that  made  Xheous  Muss,  aad  originslly  mtbUshed  in  1803- 
180S.  (W.  BE,) 


TROME,  a  parliamentary  boronfi^  and  market  town 
Somersetshire,  is  eitnated  on  the  small  xinr  From^  an 
affluent  of  the  Avon,  11  milesS.  of  Bath.   It  was  forwriy 
ctdled  Frome  Selwood,  from  its  situation  on  the  bordan  of 
the  extensive  forest  of  Selwood.  ^The  river  is  crossed  at 
Frame  by  a  stone  bridge  of  five  arches.   The  town  is  ii^ 
regularly  built  on  an  acclivity,  and  the  older  streets,  with 
the  exception  of  ib»  principal  one,'are  somewhat  nanow 
'and  irrc^dar.   The  parish  chnrdi  is  an  eh^aat  adifics  in 
the  later  Gothic  style,  with  a  towir  and  a  fine  oetagoaal 
spin  130  feet  In  hrigbt^  and  the  ehnrdi  of  8t  Uarys,  a  fine 
atnietare  in  the  Fint  Fdnted  styl^  was  erected  in  18<4^ 
Ths  other  pnbtio  bnildings  of  importance  are  the  market- 
house,  and  the  museum.   Among  the  educational  and 
chaiitablo  jastitntions  are  the  free  grammar  school,  foonded 
in  Uia  time  of  Edward  VI.,  the  national  school,  the  asylum 
for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  2S  poor  girls,  the 
bke-eoot  echool,  and  the  ahnahouaaa  for  old  men  and 
women.     Fnme  -  also  poeitasas  a  Hteiary  inatitute,  a 
mechanics'  faistitate,  and  a  ediool  of  art.   The  inhabitants 
are  chiefiy  employed  in  the  manufactnre  of  broadcloth  and 
other  fine  woollens,  but  there  are  also  foundries,  wir»«ard 
mannfactoriea,  and  edge-tool  works,  and  the  town  has  been 
long  note4  for  ito  ale.    The  vicini^  is  fertile  and  pictB^ 
eaqae,  and  is  ornamented  with  nnmerons  fine  mansiona. 
Frome  return}  a  member  to  pariiament.   Ths  popnlatloo 
in  1871  was  9763. 

FBOUENTIN,  Evom  (1820-1876),  TmtA  pointer, 
was  bom  at  La  Rochelle  in  Deoember  1820.  After  leaving 
school  he  stndied  for  aome  yeara  under  Louis  Oabat,  Ae 
landscape  painter.  Fromentin  wu  one  of  the  eariisst 
pictorial  interpreters  of  Algeria,  having  been  able,  whila 

Suite  youn^  to  viait  the  land  and  people  that  aoggeated 
le  subjects  of  moat  of  hia  works,  and  to  store  his  memory 
OS  well  as  his  nortfolio  with  the  ptctoreeqae  and  chaae- 
teristiodetaiUof  North  African  lifiL  In  1819  heobtdMd 
a  medal  of  die  sseond  dssa.  In  1883  ho  paid  a  ■eeead 
visit  to  Algwii^  acoompaayiiig  aa  iarelueolosieal  BuinoB, 
and  then  OMnpleted  that  minute  atndy  of  the  leaneiy  of 
the  country  and  of  tha  habits  of  its  people  which  enabled 
him  to  give  to  hia  after  work  ue  realistie  aooomc^ 
that  comes  from  inUmate  knowledge:  In  a  certain  seass 
his  works  are  not  more  artistic  teanlta  than  contribo- 
tiona  to  ethnological  scieooe.  Hie  first  great  anocess  was 
produced  at  the  Salon  of  1847,  by  tha  Ckjjna  da  In  Chi& 
Among  his  more  important  works  an— La  Flacade  la  BtiAi 
hConstontine,  1819;  Enterrementilanra,  1853;  Batslen 
Nigres  and  Andienee  chex uu  Chalift^  1899;  Bei^erKabjia 
atd  Conrrien  Arabes,  1861 ;  Bivouac  Arabs,  C!haase  an 
Faaeon,  Fanconnier  Anbe  (now  at  the  Luxembourg),  1863; 
Chasae  au  Heron,  1665;  Volenn  de  Nuit,  1867;  CeaUnn 
and  Ambes  att«]n6B  par  nne  Lionne,  1868;  Halta  de 
Muletiara,  1869 ;  Le  Nil  and  Un  Sonventr  d'Esneh,  1876i 
Fronentin  was  much  iaflnencad  in  style  by  Eugtee 
Delacroix.  His  works  are  distingnishsd  by  striUng  eon- 
position,  great  dexterity  of  haodlto^,  and  brilliaacy  of 
colour.  In  them  is  given  with  great  trath  and  refine- 
ment the  unconscious  grsndenr  of  barbarian  and  animal 
attitudes  and  gestures.  Hia  later  works,  however,  show 
signs  of  an  eshausted  vein,  and  of  an  exhausted  spirit, 
accompanied  or  caused  by  physical  enfeebloment  Bnt  it 
most  be  observed  that  Fromentin'a  paintings  show  mly 
one  si^  of  a  genius  that  waa  peritapa  even  mora  bUcitM^ 
expressed  in  literatare,  though  of  comae  wiUi  len  profu- 
sion. "Dominique,"  fint  pnbltshed  in  tha  Rnma  dt$ 
Deux  Mtmdei  in  1863,  and  dedicated  to  George  Sand,  ta 
remarkable  among  the  fictions  of  ths  centnry  for  deliMta 
and  imaginative  observation  and  for  emotional  remrntniT 
Fromentin'a  odier  literary  wtaks  are — Viiilt$  ArtitHnta, 
1853:  SunoUt  PiUrinofa,  1858;  UnAldamU  Sakan, 
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'1807 ;  Uiu  Annia  dtuu  It  Saiel,  1868 ;  find  Zei  Mattru 
d'mtre/ois,  1876.  Id  1876  lie  ma«n  anincceHfal  candi- 
date  for  the  Academy.  He  died  anddanly  at  La  BooheUe 
oa  the  37th  August  1876. 

FROKDE,  Wab  or  thi  (1648-16SS).  8e«  Fbavoi 
(p.  572)  and  CpHPb. 

FBONTlMUil^  Bsxxn  JOLnra,  a  Bemati  loldier,  and  the 
aathor  of  aome-  intetaikiiig  was  born  of  a  patridab 
family  at  Borne  aboat  40  a.^.  Kotbiog  ia  knowa  of  his 
early  life  orliistoiytill  we  find  himsotiiig  sapreBtorw-hmia, 
under  Yeepaaian,  ia  70,  aa  office  from  wHiclL  he  looa  re- 
tired to  make  way  for  Donutian.  Five  years  later  he  waa 
MDt  into  Britain  to  socceed  Fatilins  Cerealis  as  gorernor  of 
that  islaud.  He  sabdoed  the  Silures,  and  held  the  other 
satire  tribes  in  check  (ill  78>  vhen  he  waa  saperseded  by 
ilgrieola.  In  97  he  m  sppdnted  eiinifor  a^rvm  at 
"Bbomt,  an  ofltoe  wluob  wai  nercr  oonfarred  except  npon 
penons  of  Tei7  higli  stiadiAc.  He  «w  also  a  membw  of 
the  college  of  angnrs,  fetaining  the  dignity  till  hie  death, 
ithieh  appears  to  have  happened  aboat  103,  The  kter 
years  of  ms  life  were  mnt  in  stodions  retit«neot  on  the 
shores  of  Campania.  Many  works  hare  been  attribated  to 
Frqntinna,  of  which  only  two  that  are  nndonbtedly  his  are 
now  extant.  fRie  first  of  then  ma  treatise  on  tactics  en- 
titled StrattgtmaHetM  Libri  17.,  ^td  the  seeoud  ts  entitled 
D* A^  tMU Bomm LOrilL  The  latter  oonreysina 
dear  and  terae  style  mdt  valnble  informatiott  oil  the 
In'  iHddi  aoetont  Roma  ma  it^liad  with  water, 
and  on  other  mUtei*  of  ImpoMniOB  In  the  lustotr  of 
•KUtBetar&  A  laiga  AoailMr  (tf  IntarpobtioH  hm  been 
inserted  into  the  Jfc^yiwiirfjwi  Ty  Tarioni  writers.  The 
two  worka  h>¥B  been  tntnsktod  into  meat  of  dw^angBBgas 
of  Enropei 

-  The  bMt  ediHoB*  ofiha  StntMtm*tko»  an  thoM  of  Oodendofp, 
I.^4tn,  1711,  aad  fldrMbeL  Upde.  177S.  The  bwt  editbns  of 
the  A  ^Mii  an  Oon  of  Poln^  ftvii,  I7S%  ea^a  0.  Adltr, 

FBONTOf  MiJWCT.OoMnmpa,  n  Boman  giammarian, 
thetoiunan,  and  advooat^  ma  bcm  of  an  Italun  family  at 
Cirta  in  Nnnddfa,  a  Wip^  tA  tiie  Libyans,  as  he  calls 
himself,  Kxfivt  tfir  /Ufivm.  '  The  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known, bat  aa  ha  waa  qnastor  in  1S8,  it  most  hare  been 
before  11 3,  and  n(A  improbably  between  100  and  110.  He 
came  to  Borne  in  the  fagn  of  Hadrian,  and  soon  gained 
Kiich  renown  as  an  adrocate  and  orator  aa  to  be  re^oned 
inferior  only  to  Doera  Antouinns  Fins,  hearing  of  his 
fam^  appointed  him  tntor.to  his  adopted  sons  Uarene 
Aurelius  and  Lneins  Terns ;  and  Front(^  as  appeara  frmn 
his  sttrrinnr  letters,  OMapbtety  gained  the  eonfidenoa  and 
affection  of  both  tbeee  papile.  He  was  proconeal  of  Amt 
for  a  few  months  in  14S,  and  fire  years  later  he  was.  of- 
fered the  same  poet,  bat  declined  acc^tanee  on  the  plea 
of  bftd  health.  He  preferred  to  remain  at  Borne,  where,  by 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  amassed  a  very  large 
fortuue,  which  enabled  him  to  parohase  the  famons  gardens 
of  Mtecenas,  braides  sumptaons  villas  in  various  parts  of 
Italy.  In  his  old  age^  when  confined  to  bis  house  by  the 
gout,  he  lued  to  receive  the  leading  literary  men,  who  flocked 
to  hear  his  unrivalled  conversation.  This  exhibited  the 
same  qnalittM  as  his  more  formal  orations,  vhieh  were  so 
mnch  admired  tiiat  a  school  d  ihetuielana  called  itself 
after  his  name,  having  for  its  object  the  restoration  to 
the  Latin  laognage  of  its  ancient  parity  and  aimplicity. 
Fronto  died  at  an  advanced  age,  bat  tite  exact  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known,  and  it  is  even  uncertain  whether  he 
survived  or  predeceased  the  emperor  Marcos  Aurelius. 
Till  181S  the  only  work  of  Fronto's  believed  to  exist  was 
•ome  disjointed  fragments  of  his  essay  D«  Differentia 
Vacabalwum,  and  even  thid  is  more  probably  tbe  produc- . 
tiea  <A  a  later  ^anunarian  who  made  use  of  Fronto's] 


works.  In  that  year,  however,  Aiigelo  Uai  discovered  in 
the  Ambroaian  library  at  Milan  a  ptUimpeest  moonscript,  on 
which  had  been  originally  written  some  of  Fronto's  lottera. 
to  his  royal  pupiU.  These  be  deciphered  and  published 
witii  nobes,  Milan,  181B.  On  his  removal  to  Borne  he  dis- 
covered in  the  Vatican  some  additional  sheets  of  tiie  same 
palimpsest,  which,  like  the  fint,  contained  letters  of  Pronto 
to  Aurelius  and  Terua,  with  their  replies.  These  palimp- 
sests had  originally  belonged  to  the  famous  convent  of  St 
Colnmba  at  Bobbio^  and  had  been  written  over  by  the 
monks  with  the  acts  of  the  first  council  of  Chalcedon.  All 
these  letters  were  published  by  Mai,  at  Borne,  in  1823,  under 
the  title  of  M.  Comliii  Frontoni*  et  M.  Auretii  ijt^>eratori» 
epiatola;  Z.  Veri'M  AnbmitU  fii  et  Appiani  ^Jiitolarum' 
rdiquia;  FragiKmUaFT«iUoai*Aienptagram,matiea, 
discovery  ezoited  intenM  intaieat  among  the  scholara  of 
Europe^  bat' a  eartain  amoant  of  disappointmmt  waa  felt 
whan  the  oontenta  of  tha  letteia  were  examined.  .Tha 
choraeten  ti  the  tiro  empercoi^  indeed,  are  displayed  In  a 
voiy  favourable  tight,  espedslly  in  the  affection  which  they 
both  seemed  to  have  retained  for  thnr  old  master ;  buf  the 
Bultject-matter  of  most  of  the  lattets  is  of  snch  ephemeral 
interest  as  to  throw  little  additional  light  on  Boman 
antiquity.  Not  odly  have  146  of  the  leaves  of  the  manu- 
script been  lost,  but  hardly  a  half  'of  the  194  atill  extMt 
have  been  deciphered  ao  as  to  fnmieh  an  intelligible  con* 
text.  A  more  earefnl  examination  of  the'palinqpsest  mi|^f 
possibly  show  good  lemilts 

A  eriticil  edition  wu  pnliUshsd  by  Niebnlir,  Batfnaan,  and 
Heindorf,  Berlin  1828;  aRuii^triiuUtioBorUai'BtdilionoflSSS, 
byArmuid  CHau,Puls,Svels.<vo,l&80;«ndaBeditioDlMStdea 
a  Tuiw  wminatioa  of  ths  MS.  lvDnn«v,)iyNab«r,  Lsfairie,U67' 
Orelli  published  a  aslectlon  of  ths  Mtets  or  ObMwmaflU*  Km- 
toitoio,  aasBBtipendlx  tohlsedition  ottjie  DUdogiai*  Onioribvi 
of  Tvattu.  CMtlckl  ebMrvationa  on  tbe  luoalos  havs  bees 
pnUuhed  by  L.  Sohopm  (Bonn,  1830,  1841};  Altn  (DahUn.  1841)} 
A.  Fhiltbert  8onp<,  St  Ihmtmit  nUqitiU,  Ambu,  185S ;  J.  Kshly, 
in  TAilolcgut,  zviL  uid  zlx.;  IL  Hkopt,  Dt  emendatioiu  libnnm 
FnmtMu,  Bwlin,  18«7}  K.  Ellis,  in  Jnarmal  tf  Fktbihf^,  1868; 
EiuRin-,  ia  SMnUeku  Mnmm,  xzv.;  llemmssa,  in  WirwktB. 
1874;  ElnnDMnn,  SnndaUenm  HvtOomlmm,  GtttbiM,  UTT; 
enlai^,  Berlin.  1874. 

FROSIKON]£,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bom^ 
on  the  railway  between  Borne  and  Naples,  about  63  miles 
from  the  former  and  104  from  the  latter.  It  is  situated  in 
a  rich  vine-growing  district,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ooee,  an  sAuent  of  the  Saceo  or  Trmtt. 
Though  a  place  of  considerable  sise  and  great  antiquity,  it 
contains  very  litUe  of  interest  either  for  the  classiau  or 
medisvsl  arcbieologist.  ,  Its  principal  buildings  are  the 
Mght  ehnrchea  and:  a  niuabar  of  oU  eonnnta.  In  tho 
phin  below  there  an  aome  remains  of  an  amphitheakSL 
Frosinone  is  easily  identified  with  the  ancient  FmsiDO  or 
Fmsihum,  a  city  of  the  'Volscians  which  nltimat^boeama 
a  Boman  mnnlcipium  and  received  a  oolony  of  Tetenns, 
Previous  to  1870  it  was  the  head  of  a  deh^tion  of  the 
papal  Btatea,  and  aa  such  a  place  of  some  impoctauoa. 
The  population  in  1871  was  10,161. 

FBOST,  WnxiAJl  Edwasd  (1810-1877),  a  painter  ot 
mythological  and  &ncifnl  aubjects,  was  bora  at  Wandaworth, 
near  London,  in  September  1810.  He  ebowed  at  an  early 
age  co^derable  talent  for  drawing^  and  his  hthtat  pbtted 
bun  nnder  as  good  instniotion  as  was  availaUe  in  the 
neighbonrhood.  About  18S6  he  was  introdnced  to  Etty, 
who  advised  that  he  should  attend  a  celebrated  drawing 
school  in  Bloomabory  Street  After  several  years'  study 
there,  and  in  the  sculpture  rooms  at  the  British  Moseum, 
Frost  was  in  1629  admitted  as  a  student  in  the-  schools  of 
the  Boyal  Academy,  whese  ha  waa  noted  for  steady  and 
careful  application,  and  for  sucoeas  in  competition.  Ha 
won  medals  in  all  the  schools,  except  the  nntiqO^  fn 
which  ha  was  beaten  b7  MacUse.    Poring-  thooe  jim 
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and  ind(«d  antQ  tiu  tim«  wten  Uaaginatire  work 
had  brought,  with  fame,  other  meam  of  subsistence,  he 
maintain^  himself  byportrait  painting.  He  is  said  to  hars 
painted,  about  this  timo,  aver  300  portrait* ;  but  not  one 
of  them  is  now  remembered  ai  a  woric  of  any  artistic  ralue. 
In  1839  ho  ootained  the  gold  medal  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
forhispietaie'of  Frometheiis  bound  1^  Force  and  Strength. 
AC  the  cartotm  azhibition  at  Weatminster  Hall  in  1843  he 
was  awarded  a  third-class  prize  of  100  pounds,  for  his 
cartoon  of  Una  alarmed  bj  Fauns  and  Satyrs.  He  ex- 
hibited at  the  Academy  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns  (1843), 
Nymphs  dancing  (1844),  Sabrina  (1 846),  Diana  and  AcUeon 
(1846}.  In  1846  he  was  elected  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Hia  Nymph  ^sarming  Cupid  wm  exhibited  in 
1647 ;  Una  and  the  Wood-Nympha  of  die  wne  year  was 
bought  by  the  Qneen.  This  was  the  time  of  Frost's  highest 
populsrity.  Influences  affecting  the  art  of  the  connby  at 
the  Ume  led  to  the  decline  of  his  reputation  after  1650 ; 
and  opinion  on  his  woric  so  changed  in  later  years  that  it 
was  perhaps  by  courtesy  only  that  he  obtained  the  dignity 
of  full  membership  of  the  Boyal  Academy.  His  later 
pictures  ara  simply  repetitions  of  earlier  motives.  Among 
them  may  be  named  Enphroayne  (1848),  Wood-Nymphs 
(I85I),  Chastity  (1854),  II  Penseroso  (1865).  The  Graces 
(1858),  Narcissus  (1^7),  Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing 
(1858),  The  Graces  and  Loves  (1863),  Hylaa  and  the 
Nymphs  (1867).  After  bnng  for  some  years  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  asao^iatea,  Ftost  was  elected  to  full  member- 
ship of  the  Boyei  Academy  in  December  1871.  Phis  dig- 
nity, however,  he  soon  resigned,  and  hia  name  appears  in 
the  lists  issued  dbring  the  last  years  of  his  life  among 
tliose  of  honorary  retired  Academicians.  There  is  flome- 
tbing  very  flimsy  about  the  productions  of  this  painter. 
In  work  Kfterworic  is  continued  the  same  unvarying  series 
of  maidflDB  and  i^mpbs,  having  the  same  smiles,  gestures, 
graces.  Tbsra  is  in  tiiese  paintii^  no  apontaoei^  dad 
little  truth  of  feeUng  of  any  kind.    Frost  had  no  high 

Kwer  of  design,  though  some  of  his  smaller  and  apparently 
a  important  works  are  not  without  grace  and  charm. 
Technically,  hia  paintings  are^  in  a  sense,  very  highly 
finished,  but  the^  are  entirely  without  mastery.  The 
wrilangs  of  Buskin  and  the  rise  of  the  pre-HaphaeliteB 
chaoged  the  regard  Id  which  sneh  productions  as  those  of 
Frost  were  held;  and  hia  career  was  praetieaUy  at  an  end 
•ome  yean  before  hia  death.  As  a  vaan  he  waa  highly 
esteemed  by  hia  ftmA»  lot  the  ganUeBesa  tad  modea^  it 
his  disporitloo.  Ha  died  on  tho  4th  of  Tone  1877. 
FROSTBITE.  See  Hoethioatioh. 
FRUOONI,  Cabia  Inhooehzo  (1692-1768),  anltaliaq 
poet,  was  bom  at  Genoa  Slat  November  1692.  In  accord, 
ance  with  the  custom  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged, 
being  destined,  as  the  youngest  son,  foi'  tlie  eccleeiasticsl 
profession,  he  was,  at  age  of  fifteen,  in  opposition  to 
his  strong  wishes,  shut  up  in  a  convent,  and  although 
in  the  foUowiag  year  he  was  induced  to  pronounce 
monaatic  vows,  his  seLUmentt  continued  to  remain  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  profession  be  had  ad<^ed. 
H^  however,  mode  so  rapid  progress  in  his  studies  that  he 
soon  acquired  conaiderablD  reputation  aa  au  elegant  writer 
both  of  Latin  and  Italian  prose  and  vorse ;  and  from  1716 
to  1724  he  filled  the  chairs  of  rhetoric  at  Brescia,  Bomo, 
Genoa,  Bologna,  and  Modeca  successively,  attracting  by  hia 
brilliant  fluency  a  large  number  of  students  at  each  univer- 
sity. Through  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  he  was  recommended 
to  Antonio  Famese,  duke  of  Parma,  who  appointed  him  his 
poet  laoreatB ;  and  ha  remained  at  the  court  of  Parma  until 
the  death  of  Antonio,  after  which  ha  ntnmed'to  Genoa. 
Shortly  afterwords,  through  the  interceasion  of  Bentivoglio, 
he  obtained  from  tho  pope  Uie  remission  of  his  monastic 
VDwi^  and  by  eloquent  teureaantationa  he  nlttmatelj  sno- 


ceeded  in  recovering  a  portion  of  hia' paternal  inheritance; 
After  the  peace  of  Aiz-UrChapelle,  lis  returned  to  the  coatt 
of  Farms,  and  there  devotod  the  later  yeant  of  his  life  chiefly 
to  poetical  composition.  Ha  died  30th  December  1768. 
Frugoni  holds  a  tdaea  in  the  first  rdnk  of  the  lyrical  poets 
of  hia  tlmi^  waa  his  otb«r  compositions,  whidi  embsace 
almost  ereiy  form  of  poetry,  have,  in  moat  cases  eoonder 
able  merits  and  an  generally  charaoterind  1^  hannaiy  o( 
versification,  ele^nee  of  lugaag^  and  ^poriteoaaa  sad 
great  variety  of  unageiy.  . 

Hi*  collected  world  vai«  publtahed  at  Parma  In  10  vola  In  I7M, 
and  a  mon  complete  edition  opyaared  at  Lacca  la  the  aaioe  year  ia 
IS  vols.  A  salsotieii  ftm  hia  worica  Waa  paUM,  at  Brsada  ia 
ira^  iB  i  vola.  ^ 

FRUMENTIUS,  an  earily  CSuistian  niaaionaiy  and 
bishop  who  ia  lecogoixed  by  the  AbjadniaD  chareh  ai  ill 
apostle  and  foooder,  and  uaoally  bean  in  AbjasiiUaa  litasa- 
ture  the  title  Abba  Salama  or  Fatbtr  of  SalvatiQa. 
According  to  Rnfinus,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  tha 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century,  who  gives  JEdmvm  himaeU 
aa  hia  authority,  a  certain  Tynan  philosopher,  aooompaaicd 
by  his  kinsmen  Frumentiua  and  .^eaini^  set  oat  on  an 
expedition  to  "  India, "  but  was  murdered  hy  the  naUTee  of 
a  coaat  town  which  he  visited  by  tbe  vi^.  the  two 
youDg  men,  on  the  contrary,  wen  taken  under  royal  pro- 
tection, and  ultimately  became  tutors  of  the  heir  a[n>arent 
to  the  thron*.  On  tbe  succession  of  thur  ptt[^  tlwy 
returned  homei  .£desins  wai  made  presbyter  of  Tyrs^ 
and  Frumentins  was  consecrated  biabop  1^  Athanastos  of 
Alexandria,  and  went  back  to  propagate  Christian!^  among 
Uie  "  IndiansL"  This  story  is  sqbstantiated  by  the  l^tten 
of  Athanaains,  who  distiacUy  msations  tha  eonaecratioa  of 
Frumentiua,  in '326,  as  bi^op  of  Axam  in  AbyBsioia, 
and  givea  some  jletaUa  of  the  history  of  hia  miagion.  Hie 
opinion  of  Thomas  Wright  (JBwijr  CinMamilg  m  Areim, 
1868),  that  the  aeeiM  of  the  laboon  of  FnuMottas  waa 
not  Abyssinia  bnt  aouthem  Arabia,  appeaca  quite  imoon- 
cilable  with  the  direct  teatidaony  of  Athanaaiua,  whatever 
Bui^rt  it  may  find  in  the  'ngaer  notioes  of  occleaiaatini 
historiaosi 

S«s  Kioaplionu,  iz.  18;  Boflaoa,  x  ThMdotM,  L  SS;  .Atka- 
nuioa,  J^putola  ad  CvntUuttinum. 

FBUTTIERS,  Phiup,  a  pupS  of  the  Jesnila'  college  at 
Antwerp  in  1627,  enteiad  ue  Antwerp  guild  of  painters 
without  a  fee  in  1631.  He  ia  deseribal  in  the  register  of 
that  inatitution  as  "iUiunEnaliar,  painter,  and  aanaw." 
The  enmnt  aoeonofe  of  Ua  life  ia  **  that  be  WMfced  enla- 
aively  in  water  colours,  yet  was  so  remarkable  in  this  brooch 
of  hia  art  for  arrangement^  drawing  and  eapedally  for  force 
and  cloamess  of  colour,  as  to  excite  tho  admitHtion  of 
Rabens,  whom  ho  portrayed  with  r"*  his  fsmily."  Tbe 
truth  is  that  he  was  au  artist  of  the  most  vaisatile  talents^ 
as  may  be  judged  from  tbe  fact  that  in  1646  he  executed 
an  Aunmption  with  figures  of  life  aia^  and  four  aataller 
jnctnreB  in  oil,  fbr  the  chnreh  of  St  Jaeqnea  at  AntWMp^ 
for  whidi  ha  received  the  oooaidaiable  anm  of  1100  florins. 
Unhappily  no  nuddubted  production  of  hia  hand  has  beao 
preserved,  and  hence  we  ara  at  a  loaa  surely  to  gaoge  Ida 
acqoirements.  All  that  we  can  point  to  with  certainty  ia  a 
scries  of.etched  plates,  chiefly  portraits,  which  are  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  powerfully  and  skilfully  handled.  If, 
however,  we  search  tho  portfolios  of  art  collectiona  on  the 
Continent,  we  sometimes  stumble  upon  miniatures  i.n  veUum, 
drawn  jyith  great,  talent,  and  coloured  with  extraordinary 
brilliancy.  In  form  thoy  quite  recall  the  works  of  Ruben*, 
and  these,  it  may  bo,  are  the  work  of  Philip  Fmytien^  wh4 
diod  in  1CC6,  aud  was  buried  on  Hie  31st  t4  Jane  bi  the 
church  of  the  lUcoUets  at  Antwerp. 

FRY,  or  GuRHEY,  Euzaueth  (1780>1846),  an  en^ 
nent  philaathro^st  and,  after  Howardt  the  dtiaf  pnimoler 
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ftf  pdMB  rafonn  in  Bonpa,  was  bora  in  Norwioh  on  the 
lilt  o(  V»j  1760.  H«  fetlier,  Jdui  Garner,  tftarwardi 
flf  r^iThitP'  Had,  a  wmIAj  merchant  and  banker,  repn- 
HOted  so  otd  family  which  for  some  genentiona  had  be- 
longed  to  the  Society  of  Frienda;  and  bM  mother,  Catharioe 
Bell,  waa  a  great  granddanghter  of  Robert  Barday,  the 
iiiettd  and  oonpaoioo  of  Oeocge  Fox.  Eliiabeth  was  the 
thSti  daughter  in  a  Urge  family,  wUcb  included  Joaeph 
JAa  Onroey,  whoaa  name  is  intimate^  BModated  with 
thoae  of  Bozton,  in^Iberforca,  and  other  promoteis  of  tba 
anti-cIaTery  eaaBa.  While  atSl  a  girl,  the  gave  many  indt- 
oationa  of  t^e  benevolence  of  diepoaition,  cTearaen  and  in- 
depeodenee  of  jadgmeot,  and  strength  of  porpoae,  for  .which 
ebe  wai  aftenrarda  ao  diatiagaisbed  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
after  ehe  had  entered  her  eigfateentb  year  that  her  religion 
aaanmod  •  daddad  cbaraeter«  and  that  afae  waa  induced, 
■ndoT  the  preaeUng  of  the  Amarioan  Quaker,  William 
Sarery,  to  become  an  earneataod  enthoaiastic  though  Qover 
faoa^cal  "  Friend."  In  Aognat  1800  ahe  became  the  wife 
of  Joseph  Fry,  a  London  merchant,  and  had  her  home  for 
some  yeara  in  St  Uildred'a  Court,  City,  and  afterwarda  at 
Pbahet  HonM,  Eeaez.  Amid  increasing  family  cares  the 
waa  unwearied  in  her  attention  to  tha  poor  and  the 
neglected  of  her  aeighbonrbood ;  and  iu  1811  she  was  ao- 
lEsowledged  by  her  oo-relifrionists  aa  a  "  minister,"  an  hon- 
onr  and  responsibility  for  which  she  was  undoubtedly  qnali- 
lad,  not  only  by  vigour  of  intetligance  and  warmth  of  heart, 
bnfe  also  by  an  altog^ber  nnnsnal  faculty  of  clear,  flneu^ 
ud  persQutTe  ape«ch.  Although  abe  had  ntda  aeveral 
Timta  to  Newgate  prison  as  early  as  Febrnary  1813,  it  was 
not  until  nearly  four  yean  afterwards,  that  the  great  public 
work  of  her  life  may  be  aaid  to  have  begun.  The  "  Asso- 
ciation tor  the  Improvement  of  the  Female-  Fruooers  iu 
lTewgata"was  formed  in  April  1817.  Its  aim  was  the 
much-needed  establishment  of  some  of  what  are  now  le- 
garded  as  the  first  principles  of  prison-disoipline,  such  as 
entire  aeparation  of  the  aezes,  claastficaticm  of  criminals,' 
fiowle  luparviaion  for  tha  women,  and  adequate  proriuoa 
for  their  religious  and  aeoular  instraction,  as  alao  for  their 
Qsefttl  cmpbymMt  The  ameliorstiona  ,eSiBcted  by  this 
aiBoeiaUou,  and  largely  by  the  personal  exerUons  of  Hra 
Fry,  soon  became  obviona,  and  led  to  a  rapid  extension  of 
dmibr  methods  to  other  placea.  In  1818  she,  along  with 
her  brother,  visited  the  prisons  of  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England;  and  the  publication  (1819)  of  the  notes  of 
tikis  tour,  as  also  the  cordial  recognition  the  value  of  her 
voric  hj  the  House  of  CommoniT  committee  on  the  priaona 
«t  the  metropolis,  led  to  a  great  increase  of  her  correspond- 
enee,  which  now  extended  to  Italy,  Denmark,  and  Russia, 
as  well  as  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Through  a 
Tint  to  IreUnd,  which  abe  made  in  1837,  die  was  led  to 
direct  her  attention  to  other  houses  of  detention  besidea 
prisons ;  and  her  observations  resulted  in  many  important 
improvements  in  the  Bri&h  hospitd  system,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane.  In  1838  she  visited  France,  and 
beddea  conferring  with  many  of  the  leading  prison  ofBciaLs, 
abe  petsonaily  vidted  moat  of  the  houses  of  detention  in 
Palis,  aa  well  as  in  Rouen,  Oaan,  and  aoma  other  places. 
£a  tile  foUom^g  year  she  obtdned  an  official  pennisdon  to 
wit  all  the  prisons  in  that  oonntry;  and  her  tour,  which 
extended  from  Bcuhigna  and  Abbeville  to  Toulouse  and 
Ifarseillea,  resulted  in  a  report  whldi  was  presented  to  the 
minister  of  the  ioteiior  ana  the  prefect  of  police.  Before 
ntuming  to  England  dn  had  included  Geneva,  Zurich, 
Stuttgart,  and  Frankfort  la  her  inspection.  TJie  summer 
of  1840  found  her  travelling  through  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
iPfnssia  on  the  same  mission ;  and  in  1841  she  also  visited 
Copenhagen.  In  1843,  thiwigh  failing  health,  Mra  Fry 
waa  eompelled  to  forego  her  plana  for  •  adU  more  widdy 
atvkdad  aetivi^,  bat  htd  tiM  atttsiMtioB  of  beatuag  ^om 


almost  every  quarter  of  Europe  that  the  anfhoritieB  wen 
giving  increased  practical  effect  to  her  snggeattona.  In  1844 
she  wae  seued  with  a  lingering  illnesa  of  which  she  died  on 
the  12th  of  October  1840.  She  was  snrvived  by  a  nnmer- 
ons  famUy,  the  youngest  of  whom  wu  bora  in  1833,  Two 
interesting  votnmea  of  Jfsmotn^  wAi  Afraedt  Jrvm  ktr 
JoktmU  md  LelUn,  edited  by  two  ct  her  daughters,  w«i» 
published  in  1847. 

FUAD  PASHA.  Hzhhxd  (1814-1888),  a  Tnrktali 
etateaman  and  anthor,  was  bom  at  Conatantiuople  in  1814. 
His  father,  luet-Kffendi  Eitchegiudey,  better  kno«n  M 
laset-MoUah,  was  a  man.  of  wealth  and  poaitiou,  and  had  a 
high  reputation  as  a  poet;  b&t  he  fell  into  dimraca  with 
the  Turkish  Qoverament,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated. 
Fuad  being  therefora  compdied  to  adopt  a  piofcaaion  ebooe 
that  of  medidne ;  and  after  atodying  from  1638  to  I6S3  at 
Qalata-Serai,  he  was  appointed  in  1854  phyaidBn  to  Hhrn 
admiralty,  uid  accompanied  the  expedition  agunst  TripolL 
On  hia  return  to  Constantinople  he  quitted  the  medical 
aervice  and  entered  the  interpretetB*  nffioe,  with  the  view 
of  qualifying  himself  for  a  diplomatic  post  In  1840  ho 
accompanied  the  Turkish  embassy  to  London  as  first  secre- 
tary, and  in  1843  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  second 
interpreter  tc  the  Turkish  Ooverament,  and  subsequently  to 
that  of  director  of  the  trandation  office.  Shortly  after  he 
was  sent  to  congratulate  Isabdla  11.  on  her  accesdon  to  the 
throne  of  Spdn.  In  184S  he  was  appointed  chief  inter* 
preter  to  the  Porte;  and  in  1848,  as  grand.referendary  of  tha 
imperial  divan,  he  was  named  Ottoman  eommisdoner,  to 
settle  the  revolutionary  disputes  in  the  prindpalides  of 
Moldavia  and  Watlachia.  On  his  rstura  from  a  spedal 
misdon  to  Russia  ho  was  named  minister  of  tlie  interior, 
and  shortly  afterwards  minister  of  foreign  aflaira.  In  1853 
bo  publuhed  a  pamphlet  on  the  question  of  the  holy  sepnl* 
chres,  which  greatly  irritated  the  czar  of  Buasia,  and  led 
Prince  MenscUkoff  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  Fuad  Fasha 
fdt  compelled,  from  seU-respect,  to  tender  his  resignation  to 
the  Tu»ish  GovenimenL  Shmtly  aftatwards  war  waa  do- 
dared  between  Rnseia  uid  1!^rk«y,  and  he  was  awointed 
eommisdoner  at  the  headquarters  of  Omar  Paaha.  bi  185S 
he  resumed  hia  duties  of  foreign  minister,  and  he  continued 
in  that  office  till  the  doae  o(  the  war.  in  1867  he  became 
preudent  of  the  conncfl  of  tandmat,  in  I860  waa 
appointed  eommisdoner  to  Syria  to  settle  the  disputes  b» 
tweenthe  Druses  and  the  Maronites;  shortly  af^  his  return 
he  was  named  grand  vizier ;  and  in  1863  he  became  war 
minister,  aud  a  uttle  later  letnraed  to  his  old  post  of  foreign 
minntar.  In  lB67.ha  aflcompanied  the  saltan  to  En^iid 
and  Fiaoeab  He  died  at  Nica,  whither  be  had  gone  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  February  1 2, 1869.  Fuad  Pasha 
was  one  ol  the  firat  members  of  the  TVirkish  Imperial 
Academy  of  Scieocos  and  Belles- Letters,  founded  ia  1861. 
He  ia  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  A  IhambrtL,  written  after 
his  sojonra  in  Spain,  and  of  a  Turkish  grammar.  The 
snava  and  genid  manners  of  Fuad  Pasha,  and  hb  diplo- 
matic talents,  stood  Turkey  In  good  stead  in  conn&ion  with 
the  Crimean  war  and  the  various  negotiations  in  reference 
to  Turkey's  rdetion  to  her  ChriatUn  subjects^  and  helped 
to  inspire  a  faith  In  her  capadfy  for  reforms,  vUeh  later 
events  have  shown  to  have  been  largdy  miaplaeed.  He 
endeavoured  to  aeenre  to  his  conntiy  the  material  ad- 
vantagea  to  be  derived  from  the  adc|)tiMi  of  Eunmen 
improveuMits,  but  his  measures  effected  no  lasting  referK 
in  her  administration ;  and  h^  the  adoptioa  of  s  heedless 
system  of  oredit,  he  largely  nMireieed  bk  flnandalvdiiB* 
cultioe. 

FUCHS,  JoBAMii  JosiPH.    See  Fux. 

FUUH6,  JoHAHN  NspoMDK  voM  (1774-1866),  an  ami' 
nent  chemist  and  minerdwat,  waa  bora  at  MattenseD^ 
neer  Bcembeig,  in  Oe  nd^boorhood  «i  the  BdfldaAer 
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Wald,  Uty  tS,  1774.  H»ing  aoqulred  a  knovledgs  of 
medicine  at  Vienna  and  Heidelberg,  be  in  1801  turned  bia 
attention  to  cbemistry  and  mineralogjr,  whtcb  he  atadied  at 
Freiberg,  Berlin,  and  Faria.  In  1807  he  became  profeasor 
of  those  acieoces  at  the  uniTersity  of  Landahat,  and  in  1823 
coQBsrvator  of  the  mineraIogi(»l  coUectiona  at  Munich, 
where,  on  the  oceoBtuti  of  the  remoral  thither  of  the  uni- 
Toraity  of  Landshut,  in  1826  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mineralogy.  In  1863  ha  retired  from  public  life,  and  in 
18S4  he  was  raised  to  'thft  nobility  by  the  king  of  Bavaria. 
Ha  died  at  Hanieh,  Mardt  S,  1866.  Hineralogy  and  iu- 
organie  chemistry  are  indebted  to  Fuehs  for  numerous  re- 
searches. He  is  more  especially  known  for  his  discovery, 
■n  1S23,  of  a  process  for  making  a  soluble  glass,  used  for 
fixing  freaco-colouts,  according  to  the  method  termed 
stereochromy.    Among  his  works  are — 

Uebcr  tUn  gtgewitigeit  Si^/tvn  dtr  Chtmit  vnd  XintraJogit, 
Manich,  1831 ;  Du  ffahirgetehichU  det  UinoraircUJu,  Kempteit, 
I84S;  UtberdU  Thwitndtr  Brit,  llLmvAi,\ZiA:  S*r*Uu*^,  Ei^- 
tdu^**,  wU  AWoMiMMfwiv  ((m  ITamiivlMM,  Hnuick,  lS57,-er 
whioh  Frraeh  ttandsUens  ^pasred  in  1801  aad  18U.  Bis  eal- 
Isetira  works  win  publiihed  at  Huaich  In  18H. 

FUCHS,  LeovhajU)  (1601-1666),  a  celebrated  Qerman 
physician,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  scientific  botany,  was 
born  at  Wembdingsn  in  BaTsria,  JaniurylT,  1501.  At  the 
age  of  Sre  years  he  lost  his  father,  but  under  the  care  of  his 
mother  he  eofly  made  great  progress  in  learning.  la  his 
tenth  year  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Heilbronn,  whence,  a 
twelvemonth  later,  be  was  removed  to  Erfurt  After  a  year 
and  a  half  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  academy  of 
that  town,  which  in  due  course  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  "baccaUurena."  In  1617  ha  want  to  give  lessons  in 
Latin  end  literature  in  bis  native  town.  He  then  repaired 
to  the  aniversity  of  Ingolstadl^  where  in  1521  ha  was 
created  a  master  of  arts.  About  the  saoie  time  he  espoused 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Having  in  1524  re- 
ceived his  di|ilnma  as  doctor  of  medicine,  he  practised  for 
two  yean  in  Munich.  Re  became  in  1526  professor  ot 
medicine  at  IngoUtadt,  and  in  1528  physician  to  the  mar- 
grave of  Anapoch.  In  Anapach  he  was  the  means  of  saving 
the  lives  of  many  daring  the  epidemic  locally  known  as  the 
"  English  sweating-sickness."  By  the  dake  of  Wiirtemborg 
Fnou  was,  in  1636,  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  medi- 
cine at  the  nnivenufy  of  Tilbingen,  a  post  b^d  by  him  till 
hia  death,  which  took  pUce  Uaj  ID,  1666.  Among  hia 
numerous  writings  are  tho  following . — 

Errata  reetjUior«M  medieorum  ZX  numtro,  a^tctU  wnim  ran/u. 
tationibKi,  Hftsnenau,  1&30,  ito;  Cvrnariu*  Furtn*  (sn  answar  to 
a  pamphlat  Inr  his  medictl  onponaDt  Comsrins,  Mtitled  VulpKula 
ExeaniOa),  HmdI.  168»,  8to,  ViMina,  164B;  Pamdoxonan  nu^Mnai 
liirH  Ira,  Basel,  153S,  foL.  fcc ;  TaAvia  aUguot  wuMno  txedicincB, 
IUmI,  163S,  iU>;  Dt  eitmrnii  ntioM  (TUUium,  ICSBIt  l«roo, 
Uji.,  IStS.  8re,  kc;  Ittdrndi  Methods,  BsmCiMI, foL.  Lyons, 
1541,  and  Paris,  ISfiO,  Ave;  Dt  hUbtria  Minttm  tomnuHlarii 
aigtui,  BuaL  1543,  M.,  a  work  illutratMl  with  man  than  600 
excellent  outline  lUnstntiona,  inolading  figures  of  the  commoa  fox- 
glove,  and  of  another  species  of  the  genne  Diffitali$,  aa  named  by 
him :  it  was  aeTeral  times  le-edltsd,  and  was  translated  into  most 
European  langoagM ;  Dt  lanandit  toliw  Aumwit  eorporU  .  .  .  malU, 
Basel,  1642,  8»o,  Paris,  1648,'  and  Lyons,  1847,  18mo;  Jfieolai 
Uyr^  Utdieamintorvn  Opiu, .  .  .4  gnmx  laUtum  wiutnum, 
]64>,  foL;  Inttitutunut  MtdidiM,  Leyd.  <3d  ed.),  1660,  Svo;  Dt 
ampoiundontm  mixmdmmqut  (PurffaMMttforHm  ntiMe,  Leyd., 
1641,  fol;  Dt  eomffUionM  intlieawttnlorwKk,  "L-jma,  16W,  12mo; 
Optra  Didaetiett.  a  revised  eotleetlon  <tf  varlou  of  hb  abeady  pah< 
lisheil  works,  Frankf,  15M  and  1604,  fi>L:  the  latter  sdition  hu 
prefixed  to  it  a  life  of  the  author  by  Hitder.  ?ncha  vas  an  sdvo. 
eate  of  the  Oalenio  school  of  medicine,  and  pnbliahed  Mveral.LatiQ 
translations  of  trestisea  by  iU  founder  and  by  Hippocrates,  besides 
eontrerersisl  tracts  sgsinst  the  opinions  of  H.  Thriverins,  O. 
B/ffius,  C.  Egenolphus,  0.  RoAnos,  0.  Puteaniu,  end  S.  Uontins. 

FUCHSIA,  so  named  by  Plumier  in  honour  of  the  bot- 
anist Leonbard  Fuoha  (v.  ivpra),  a  genua  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Onaffraeeet,  cbaracterued  by  entire,  usoally 
oppoaita  leaves;  pendent  Bowers ;  a  f nnnel-shapedjfbrightiy 


coloured,  quadripartite,  dectdnons  calyx ;  4  petali,  altenat^ 
ing  with  the  calyctne  segments;  8,  rarely  10,  exserted 
stamens,  a  long  and  filiform  style,  and  inferior  Ofwrr  i 
and  fleshy,  ovoid,  many-seeded  berries  or  fniit.  All  tha 
members  of  the  genua,  with  the  exception  of  the  New 
Zealand  species,  F.  fxeorttcata,  F.  Kirlei,  and  F.  proatm- 
Ifju,  are  natives  of  Central  and  South  America,— oceorring 
in  the  interior  of  forests,  or  in  damp  and  shady  monntainons 
eituationa.  The  various  species  differ  not  a  UtUe  in  sin  aa 
well  as  ia  other  eharactera ;  soma,  as  F.  verrutota,  being 
dwarf  shrubs;  other8,as  J^larfroretrouand^.  a^irfaZa,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  12  to  16  feet,  and  having  ftema  eereral 
inches  in  diameter.  Plumier,  in  his  Ifowt  Planiarum 
Ameriamaiiim  Genera,  p.  M,tal^li,  Paris,  1703,  4to,  gave 
a  description  of  a  species  of  fuchsia,  the  firfet  known,  nnder 
tho  name  of  Fuchsia  trijAylla,  fiore  coceineo,  and  a  some- 
wBat  conventional  outline  figure  of  the  same  plant  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam,  in  1767,  hy  Bnnnann.'  In  tha  ^te- 
toire  dtt  Plcmtet  Midttmalet  of  tha  South  Amariean  tm- 
velUr  FeuilUe  (p.  64,  pL  zltii.),  written  in  1709-11,  and 
published  by  him  with  his  Joww,  Fuia,  1735,  tba  nana 
Thileo  is  applied  to  &  speeiea  of  fuchsia  from  C^iili,  which 
ii  described,  thdngh  not  evidently  so  figured,  aa  having  a 
pentamerons  caljrx.  The  F.  axdnea  of  Alton  (see  Dr  J.  D. 
Hooker,  v.  Proc  ZAnnean  iS<)&,  .Botany,  voL  z.  p.  498^ 
1867),  the  first  species  of  fuchsia  cultivated  in  England, 
where  it  was  long  confined  to  the  greenhouse,  waa  limight 
from  South  Amerite  by  Captain  Firth  in  1788,  and  placed 
in  Kev  Qardens.  Of  this  apedet  Ur  Lee,  a  nuneiymaa 
at  Hammersmith,  soon  afterward!  obtained  ao  example  and 
procured  Yrom  it  by  meoai  of  cnttingi  aevaial  kwidied 
plante,  which  he  sold  at  a  guinea  each.  In  1SS8  F,  wut- 
cj'oslemon  and  F.  ffracUit,  and  during  the  next  tiro  or  three 
years  several  other  species,  were  introduced  into  England ; 
but  it  was  not  until  about  1837,  or  soon  after  florists  had 
acquired  F.  /uiffetu,  that  varieties  of  interest  begitn  to  make 
their  appearance.  The  numerous-hybrid  forms  now  exist- 
ing are  the  resnlt  chiefly  of  the  intercrossing  of  that  or  other 
long-fiowered  with  g1obc»e-Sowered  plants.  F.  Venusvidri^ 
raised  by  Mr  QuUiver,  gardener  to  the  Bev.  S.  Harriott  of 
Horsemonden,  Kent,  and  sold  in  1623  to  Ueast*  Crippe, 
waa  the  earliest  whit»«epiUed  fBebaia,  and  ia  ona  of  H» 
best  of  its  kind  forhybridizati«L  Tho  first  fnc^aia  «i&  a 
white  corolla  was  produced  about  1853  by  Ur  Storej.  In 
tome  varieties  the  bloasoma  are  variegated,  and  in  olliaa 
thty  are  double.  There  appears  to  be  very  liiUe  limit  to 
the  number  of  forms  to  be  obtained  by  careful  cultiviitioo 
and  selection.  To  hybridize,  the  flower  aasoon  aa  it  opoia 
is  emasculated,  and  it  is  then  fertilised  with  pollen  from 
some  different  flower.  As  seed  in  the  high-bred  varieties 
of  fuchsia  is  produced  In  but  small  quantity,.!!  ia  worth,  if 
it  will  germinateL  at  bast  60  guineas  an  onnca  (aeo  B. 
Cannel^  Gar^aurt  •Jfoff.,  1876,  v.  361).  To  procure  the 
seed,  which  when  good  is  firm  and  plump,  the  ripe  pods  at* 
Bun-dried  for  a  few  days,  and  then  oushed  Mtwm  tW 
finger  and  thumb ;  the  seed  is  next  cleansed  in  water  from 
the  Bunoundiog  pulp,  dried  in  saucers,  and  wrapped  m 
paper  for  usei  It  is  sown  about  February  or  March  m 
rich,  well-drained  mould,  and  is  thinly  coveted  with  atndy 
soil,  and  watered.  A  temperature  of  70*-7&*Fahr.haab8aa 
found  suitable  for  raising.  The  seedlings*  at«  ptiekad  off 
into  shallow  pots  or  pans,  and  when  9  indiea  in  h^ght  an 
tronsfemd  to  3>inch  pot^  and  ore  than  treated,  t^vaaw 
OS  plants  from  imttinga  («.  uf^.).  Fuchsias  may  be  grafted 
aa  readily  as  camelliu^  prefetably  by  the  spliea  or 
method,  the  apex  of  a  young  shoot  being  emplojiad  as  a 


'  PUtntarvtn  AwttrieamMtm^Ftteitmbit  ,8acbu,  CbtlfmM  Vtrntft, 
gMM  olim  Careiw  Plimlirfiu,  MmtmmiPrdtimi,DilmlL  Mmtlm^ 
J.  Burmannut  (UfM  in  InnUt  JMOit  ifm  rfip^M^L  pis  HL  Iff. 
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Mi«i;tekt]wMitetud  wirt  and' nrfbod  olivoFtgft- 
lioa  b  enttiiifi, '  &•  on*  of  ths  moit  expe^dooi  mjn 
o{  praonring  Uum,  Loodoo  noonmMidi  to  pot  plsota  jn  hett 
In  Jiaoary,  and  to  take  their  aluxrta  whso  threa  iodiM  In 
laagth.  For  snnuner  flowering  in  Eoghpd  tluj  are  best 
nwde  ibont  the  end  of  Angut^  and  ehoald  be  selected  from 
the  Bhorteet-jointed  yonng  wood.  Coaae  brown  nnd  inter- 
nized  with  a  little  laat-moDld,  with  a  sorf  ace-layer  of  eilTer- 
■ukd,  affords  them  a  good  aoil  for  etriking.  In  fiom  two  to 
three  weeks  thej  may  be  put  into  S-indi  poti  eontaioing  a 
oonpwt  at  tqful  pirCi  of  rieh  Umm^  lUm^aad,  and  leaf* 
aoud.  ni«y  an  nbieqnently  mored.  from  U»  frame  or 
htif  first  to  a  .vann  and  shady^  and  then  to  a  mors  uiy 
part  <^  the  gteeohonse.  In  Janaaij  a  little  artificial  beat 
■my  be  gifen,  to  be  gradoally  increased  as  the  days 
loogtben.  The  side^hoots  are  generally  pmned  when  they 
i»n  made  three  or  fonr  joints,  and  for  bnshy  plants  tho 
ttadsr  ia  stopped  soon  after  the  fltst  potting.  Oaraif  taken 
teke^  tha  plants  as  near  the  gUsa  as  poasible,  and  shaded 
from  brighl  moslune,  also  to  provide  them  pleottfnUy  iritll 
water,  exoept  at  the  time  of  shifting^  whan  tlia  toots  shonU 
tdenUy  dij.  tha  aaeond  potting  «  raitdda  wO  ii 
a  Biztan  of  wdl^ottad  MWKlnig  or  tAd  ha&td  mould 
with  le^monld  and  sandy  peat,  and  to  promoto  drainage  a 
little  poat-moas  nuy  be  placed  immediately  over  the  ciooka 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  pot.  Weak  liquid  manore  greatly 
pcoiDDlM  Ae  adrance  of  the  plants,  and  shonld  be  regolariy 
•applied  twice  or  thrice  a  week  daring  the  flowering  season. 
After  tikis,  water  is  gradoally  withheld  from  them,  and  they 
oiiyba^acad  in  the  open  air  to  ripen  their  wood.  Thecom- 
■on  gaiw  fnd^  Jf>^p«M,  stands  the  winter  in  Eag^u 
i!  eat  down  and  eonrad  with  4-8  ini^  of  dry  ashv  (Smee), 
and  m>^  othar  ^edei  may  bo  grown  in  the  open  air  if 
•ffiifdedaUttlapnteetlonfrDmfnsta.  J*. dfaeolor, a natire 
of  the  Fislkland  Ishads,  is  a  pardealarly  hardy  species 
(sas  FroHM.  Sort.  Soe.  Land.,  2d  ser.,  iL  p.  284).  The 
Mctar  of  ftuluia  flowers  has  bean  shown  by  Mr  A.  S.  Wilson 
(Rep.  Brit  Anoe.,  1678)  to  contain  nterly  78  per  cent  of 
eanesBgar,  tiie  remainder  being  fruit  sugar.  The  berries  of 
some  fuchaisa  are  anbaeid  or  sweet,  and  edible.  From  oer- 
tun  species  a  dye  m  obtainable.  The  s»«alled  "  natire 
toAAa"  of  Sondiam  and  Eastnn  Anstralia  are  plaato  of 
the  genns  Coma,  and  natuiml  order  JivtcuM. 
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FUEL.  This  term  indndea  all  snbrtaneea  that  may  be 
naefully  employed  for  the  [woduction  of  heat  by  oombnstion 
with  atmospheric  air  tM  oiygen.  Any  element  or  oombin- 
attest  elraaeaUsnsoeptible  of  oxidation,  i&,  any  subatanoe 
fllaetio-poaitiTe  to  o^gen,  m^  under  particalkt  conditiona 
bt  Bade  to  bom;  but  only  thoaa  that  ignite  I7  a  modente 
pnliminarjr  heating,  and  bora  with  oomparattTO  rapidity, 
and,  what  is  practically  of  equal  importance,  are  obtainable 
in  quantify  and  at  a  moderate  pricey  oome  fairty  within 
ute  category  of  fnels.  -Among  elementary  aubatanees  only 
hydrog«o,  Bulphnr.  carbon,  iIUeoD,  and  phoq^Mms  can  be 
ao  classed,  and  of  these  the  last  two  are  only  of  epecial 
applid^ion.  Uora  important  than  the  elementa  ara,  how- 
awr,  tha  earbohydmtae,  or  oompoands  of  carbon,  hydro- 
^  and  oxygen,  whicli  focm  the  bulk  of  the  natural  fneb, 
vood,  peat,  and  eoal,  u  wall  aa  of  their  UquM  and  gaaeoua 
oembM  00^1  gi^      Ik,  pitd^  ofl,  Ao,  which  m 


MMd  Of  gnat  foal  nlui  ObAm  fnthealementary  form 
Has  Ita  nearest  leptosentativaa  in  ehanoal  and  cokei 

Inthe  deteraunatlgB  of  tha.Talua  irf  fuel  two  principal 
^etora  are  mrolnd,  namely,  tha  oaloaiAe  power,  or  the  total 
Moont  of  lieat  obtainable  bom  the  perfect  oombtastkM  of 
Jli.teislitnent^  and  tha  calorifie  iBtaosi^,  or  pgrraMbia 


dfcet  vbieh  is  tha  tenpanton  attained  by  the  gasaoaa  pra. 
dncts  of  the  combustion.  The  first  of  these  is  firt  for 
any  particular  eompoaitiui,  and  does  not  my  with  the 
method  of  eombustion,  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  the 
oombnstion  of  a  uiut  of  carbon  or  hydrogen  being  the  same 
whether  it  be  bnrot  with  oxygen,  air,  or  a  metallie  oxide. 
Hie  calorific  intensity,  on  the  other  hand,  being  inTersely  pro- 
portion^  to  the  Tolume  of  gaees  produced,  it  is  obrions  that 
if  tha  combustion  is  effected  with  pun  ucygen  the  reaoH- 
ii^  carbonie  acid  {in  the  case  of  caibon)  nay  be  very  much 
hottar  than  when  air  is  need,  u  the  dn^  of  Iwating  np  an 
additional  quanti^  (rf  nitrogen  nAst  mm  than  Ihraa  mm 
the  weight  of  the  oxygen  in  in  the  latter  case  imposed  opon 
a  similu  weight  of  oubon. 

TbeoreUesIly  1  unit.of  caiboi  onnbioes  With  3*67  nntto 
of  ox^en  to  form  8*67  nntte  of  catbonie  aeid,  vkoae  spedfie 
heat  is  0*319.   The  resulting  ttapenttiio  of 

th»gam  pcodnead  tberefon  cannot  azeoad 

bat  whan  a  limilit  wei^t  of  miboa  is  bant  with  sir,  the 

rii  an  dilntfld  witii  846  anlta  of  "nitiDgen,  whoal  speai- 
haak  b  0-S44.  *  1%a  lu^eat  temperature  posaibla  in 
tha  pndwta  of  combustion  in  this  case  does  not  asaaad 

..  .,  _ 27S1*  G 

Tha  calorifle  valoe  of  a  fuel  m^  be  determined 
£net  aDsriment,  either  hy  confplete  combustion  on  tha 
small  sew  in  a  calorimeter,  or  by  pfaetical  expttimant  on 
a  working  aca^  by  ascertaining  Uie  eiect  of  a  wd^ied 
quantity  b  performing  a  parttcolar  kind  of  w<m^  iadi  as 
eraporating  water  in  a  steam  boiler,  the  result  being  ox- 
pressed  in  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  converted  into 
steam  per  noand  of  fuel  burnt  It  may  also  ba  computed 
frnn  an  u^mate  chemical  analyaii,— w  eaibon  and  so 
modi  of  the  hydrogen  as  nmdna  dispaaabla  fw  burnings 
after  deducting  sufficiant  to  f<»m  water  wiUi  tha  oo^gan 
preani^  being  creditad  with  tha  fuU  heatii^  power  dw^- 
aUe  from  their  complete  ozidatiai,  according  to  tha  resoltB 
found  tm  these  elementa  by  the  calorimeter. 

The  pyrometrio  effect,  on  tha  other  hand,  cannot  ba  eitiitt 
eompntod  or  determined  ezpeiimentaDy  with  eomplote  ae- 
eutncy,  partly  because  the  total  oombostion  of  a  quanti^ 
of  foel  in  a  given  time  at  one  opeiatioo  is  practically 
impossible,  bnt  more  particuladf  from  the  fa^  that  dia- 
aociation  of  the  gaseooa  componudi  prodnood  ia  bonding 
takea  place  to  a  greater  or  leas  eztoit  at  tamporatnna  f« 
below  thdke  indicted  as  possible  by  caknlatifm  based  spon 
comparisons  of  the  weight  of  the  prodacto  of  combustion 
and  their  specific  heat  with  the  calorific  value  of  the  sub- 
stance as  found  by  experiment  According  to  Bunsen, 
Deville,  Dewar,  and  others  who  have  specify  considered 
this  subject,  a  temperature  of  about  SOOO'  C  will  bq  the 
maximum  attabable  from  any  foel  by  any  ordinary  prooess 
of  combustion.  The  calorifie  powers  of  the  prindfal  ele- 
mentary substances  susceptible  (tf  nse  as  fuels  are  given  in 
the  fc^owtng  table ;  they  are  ezpnasad  in  ttUorin  or  hsat 
nnits,  signi^'ng  the  weight  td  water  fused,  in  tempentnn 
1"  C,  by  the  combostion  of  one  nnit  of  the  di&ront  asb- 
stances,  and  the  eocreaponding  weight  of  water  oanrartod , 
into  steam  from  a  tenqjierattin  of  100*  CI 
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TiA  eorrwpoodiAg  nloM  for  tlw  prindpal  carbon  com- 
ppttDdi 
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The  fnek  of  the  highest  calorific  valtie  are,  therefore, 
those  oontaiDuig  the  largest  amount  of  diaposable  hydrogen. 
Snch  lubataDcea  iu«,  however,  only  of  epeciol  application 
as  being  either  gaaea,  voIatUo  liquids,  or  easily  fasibleBoHda; 
they  require  special  contrivances  for  their  combustion  in 
order  to  avoid  an  ondue. production  of  smoke,  or  the  foc^ 
matioa  of  vapoars  liable  to  become  explo^Te  when  mixed 
with  ur.  The  ordinary  aolid  vegetabla  and  mineral  f  oels, — 
wood,  peat,  coal,  Ac, — are,  therefore,  of  more  general  in- 
terest economically  c6nsiflered. 

Wood  may  be  considered  as  having  the  following 
average  composition  when  in  the  air-driod  state: — Carbon, 
30-6;  hydrogeo,  1-8;  oxygen,  34-8;  ash,  10;  water,  20  per 
cent  When  it  ia  freshly  felled,  the  water  may  be  from 
18  to  SO  per  cent  Air-dried  or  even  green  wood  ignites 
readily  when  a  considerable  surface  ia  exposed  to  the 
kindling  Same,  bat  in  luge  masses  with  regular  or  smooth 
MrCaeoB  it  is  often  diffic^t  to  get  it  to  bam.  Wbeo'  pT»: 
vioosly  totrefieii  or  acorched  by  beating  to  about  800*,  at 
whioh  put  incipient  charring  ia  set  np,  it  ia  exceedingly 
inflammable.  The  ends  of  imperfectly  barred  boughs  from 
the  charcoal  heapa  in  this  condition  are  used  in  Paris  and 
otlier  large  towns  in  France  for  kindling  purposes,  under 
die  name  of  /umenmi.  The  inflammebnity,  however,  varies 
with  the  density, — the  so-called  hard  woods,  oak,  beech, 
and  maple  taking  fire  less  readily  than  the  softer,  and 
more  especially  the  coniferous  varieties  rich  in  resin.  The 
odorifie  power  of  absolutely  dry  woods  may  as  .an  average 
be  taken  at  aboat  4000  units,  and  when  aimlried,  ».«.,  con- 
taining SS  per  cent  of  water,  at  2800  to  3000  unita,  and 
Iheir  evaporative  value  as  3-68  and  i'ii  Umea  thdr  owd 
weif^t  respectively. 

Wood  being  easentuilty  a  flaming  fuel  ia  admirably 
adapted  for  use  with  beat-rfeeiving  surfaces  of  large  extent, 
such  as  locomotive  and  marine  boilers,  and  ia  also  very 
cleanly  in  use.  ^e  absence  of  all  cohesion  in  the  cinders 
or  unbamt  carbonized  residua  causes  a  Urge  amount  of 
ignited  particles  to  be  projected  from  the  chimney,  when  a 
rapid  draught  is  used,  unless  special  spark-catchers  of  wire 
gauze  or  some  analogous  contrivance  are  nftd.  When  burnt 
in  open  fire  places  the  volatile  products  given  off  in  the  apart- 
ment on  the  first  heating  have  an  aerid  penetrating  odour, 
wUdL  it,  however,  very  generally  considered  to  be  agree- 
able. Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  water  present,  no  very 
high  temperatures  can  be  obtained  by  the  direct  combustion 
of,  wood,  and  to  producv  these  for  metallurgical  purposes 
it  is  necessary  to  convert  it  previously  either  into  charcoal, 
or  into  inflammable  gaa  in  a  so-called  gazogene  or  gaa- 
producer.    See  Ch&booaj.  and  Cabbon. 

Peat  includes  a  great  number  of  substances  of  very 
unMiiul  fnel'Taloa^  Um  matt  recently  formed  spongy  li^t 


brown  kind  approximating  In  eompositun  to  wood,  iriulii| 
the  deniM  [atcfay  brown jiompMt  aohittnceb  obtdnad  fna 
the  bottom  of  bogi  of  aoaeBtlonnalira,  ni^  be  eDmpandj 
with  lignite,  or  erwi  In  aome  initincai  with  cori.'  UnUk*! 
wDod,how6vwi;  it  ccntiiBsfaiMmlHiitiUe  matter  in  nriobla' 
bub  large  quantity,  from  0  to  15  per  cent,  or  even  mote. 
Much  of  tUs,  when  the  amount  is  large,  is  often  due  to  sand 
mechanically  intermixed;  when  ur-diied,  the  proportion  of 
water  ia  from  8  to  20  per  cent  When  these  constituents  are 
deduced,  the  average  composition  may  be  stated  to  be — 
carbon,  S3  to  66 ;  hydrogen,  4-7  to  7-4;  o^gen,  28  to  39; 
and  nitrogen,  1  -ff'to  3  per  cent  Average  aii-dried  peat  may 
be  taken  as  baring  a  calvrifio  value  of  30OO-SS0Onuita,and 
when  freed  from  water  by  a  heat  of  100  degreee,  and  with  a 
minimum  of  ash  (4  to  fi  per  cant),  ^  about  6200  unit^  or. 
from  a  quarter  to  one  third  more  than  that  of  an  equal  wei^ 
of  wood.  The  lighter  and  more  spongy  varieties  of  pratwhenj 
air-dried  are  exceedingly  inflammable,  firing  at  a  temperature 
of  200*  C;  the  denser  pulpy  kinds  ignite  less  readily  when' 
in  the  natural  state,,  and  often  require  a  still  higher  tem^J 
perature  when  prepared  by  pulping  and  compreasidR  0C| 
partial  carbonization.  Mpst  kinds  bnm  with  a  red  smd^. 
flame,  developing  a  veiy  strong  odour,  which,  hoWever,  hu 
its  admiren  iu  the  same  way  that  woiod  amoke  has.  Iliii, 
arises  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  imperfect^, 
carbonised  organic  matter.  The  ash,  like,  that  of  wood,  la 
Ifght  and  powdery,  except  when  much  aud  ia  prcaenV 
when  it  is  of  a  denser  character. 

Peat  is  principally  found  in  high  latttode^  on  exposed 
high  table-lands  and  treeless  areas  ia  more  tempenle 
din^ates,  and  in  the  valleys  of  slow-flowing  riven, — as  in 
Ireland,  the  west  of  Scotland,  the  table-land  of  Bavaria,  the 
Korth-Qerman  plain,  and  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  SomoH^ 
Oise,  and  a  few  other  riven  in  northern  France.  In  the 
last-named  country  it  is  dredged  from  the  bottom  of  ponds, 
and  in  the  summer  time  moulded  into  bricks,  nhich  are 
dried  by  expoanre  to  the  ann.  A  principal  ohjection  to  Um 
uae  b  itt  extreme  balk,  which  for  equal  evapontive  efieet 
is  from  8  to  18  times  that  of  coal  On  tm  nflwiyi  in 
Bavaria  and  Oldenburg,  where  peat  u  burned,  the  tender^ 
in  order  to  have  the  necessary  fuel  capacity,  are  nado  of 
equal  dimenuons  with  the  largest  goods  waggons,  and 
the  water  reservoir  is  placed  below  the  lixleii,  neariy  down 
to  .tiie  level  of  the  rails.  Various  methoiU  have  bean 
'proposed,  and  adopted  more  or  leea  saccessfully,  tor  the 
purpose  of  increasing  tlio  density  of  raw  peat  by  com- 
pression, either  with  or  withoat  pulping;  the  latter  process 
gives  the  heaviest  prodnci*,  bat  the  improvement  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  cost 

Lignite  or  brown  coal  ia  of  intannodiato  ^Urtat 
between  peat  and  coal  ptofw.  The  beat  kinds  ffb  ttadia- 
tioguishable  in  quality  from  free-burning  coals,  and  the 
lowest  earthy  kinds  are  not  equal  to  average  peat  When 
freshly  raised,  the  proportion  of  water  may  be  from  46  to 
60  per  cent  and  even  mora,  which  is  reduceil  from  28  to 
20  per  cent  by  exposure  to  dry  air.  Moet  varieties,  how- 
ever, when  fully  dried,  break  np  into  powder,  which  con- 
siderably diokinishea  their  utility  as  fud,  as  they  cannot  be 
consolidated  by  coking.  Lignite  dust  may,  however,  be 
compacted  into  serviceable  blocks  for  burning  l^'piraaan 
in  maehinoB  limilar  to  those  vsed  for  briek-makin&  wfter 
in  the  wet  state  as  raised  from  the  mines,  or  when  kOn^tied 
at  200*  C.  Thb  method,  adopted  to  a  ve^  large  extent 
in  Pruseian  Bazony,  ia  noticed  in  Ure's  Diettomarf,  vol.  iv. 
p.  630,  and  descril>»d  in  detail  in^^ACteAr^r^ery-iifdac^ 
w.  Salinm-uK»e»t  xxiv.  p.  234.  The  calorific  valne,  aa  far 
as  it  can  be  expressed  by  averages,  varies  between  3500 
and  6000  units,  and  the  evaporatire  factor  from  3-16  when 
freshly  imi«-d  to  6-84  for  the  best  kinds  of  lignite  "rnhm. 
perfectly  dneo. 
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Tbs  mttmer  of  aifcimatiDg  tiio  hentang  power  of  coal  hu 
■Ireiulj  b«en  considered  (toL  vL  p.  80). 

The  heating  effect  of  fuels  obteiaed  ia  piaetke  »  uwaji 
CMuidei^lcM  tbu  that  indicated  b^  thaoiy.BB  tike  latter 
•apposes  complete  ccanbution,  a  twnlt  which  cannot  be 
■ttidned  in  the  ordiaaiy  system  of  bnrtung  npon  a  grate 
of  ban  with  spaces  between  them  for  the  admissioD  of  sir, 
as  a  certain  proportion  o^.nnconsamed  particles  when  soffi- 
ciently  reduced  in  size  to  pose  throogh  the  grate  bars  fall 
through  with  the  ashes,  fonmog  cinders  which  represent  BO 
much  of  the  useful  fuel  loet,  at  any  rate  for  the  time. 
This  proportion  ▼aries  rery  eonaideraUj  with  the  state  of 
the  fuel  and  its  proportloA  id  ash.  A  amnmarr  of  the  dif- 
ferent obserrations  npon  this  pcAtA  made  by  Barti^JPlay- 
fair,  JobnaoB,  and  Brix  ^ves  the  total  loss  in  uh  and 
dnden  obaemd  in  the  coal  trials  tS  Tarions  eonntriea  as 
fellows : — 

Amnlcsa  sods.  6-0  to  IB  S  per  c«ni 

Eeglidi      „   i-9  „  iT7  „ 

ti^n     „   1-5  ..  lit 

Sazoa   r-4  ,.  63-4  „ 

In  one  of  the  latest  researches  npon  the  heating  power 
and  other  properties  of  coal  for  naTol  use,  carried  oat  by  the 
Oaraian  Adouralty,  the  following  reanUa  were  obtained  with 
eoals  from  dlffiirent  localiUes. 
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The  eraporaUve  power  in  these  expetimants  ia  referred 
to  water  at  the  fraenng  point,  while  in  the  resnlts  i^ven  in 
srtiele  Coal,  tl  81,  it  is  computed  from  the  boiling 
wnnl  The  latter  ijnantitiaa  therefme  require  to  Im  re- 
duced by  about  one^eTenth  to  Ining  them  into  cnn- 

la  many  cases,  howerer,  the  evaporative  factor  found  by 
practical  experiment  in  a  steam  boiler  is  from  a  third  to 
nearly  a  half  less  than  that  indicated  by  theory,  the  differ- 
ences corering  waste  by  imperfectim  of  combusUoo  and 
loaaea  hj  radiation,  Ac,  in  the  fnmaoe  and  flues. 

Of  ths  other  natnnd  fuels  the  most  important  is  so- 
called  ratable  refuse,  such  as  cotton  stalky  Iwushwoad, 
straw,  and  the  woody  residue  of  sugar  eaue  after  the  ex- 
traction til  the  sacdurine  juice  lni(<wn  as  megasae  or  cone 
trash.  These  ate  eztenaiT^y  used  in  countries  where  wood 
and  coal  are  scarce,  nsuaUy  for  providing  steam  in  the 
manufactures  where  they  arise,  e.^,,  straw  for  thrashing, 
cotton  stalks  for  ploughing,  irrigating,  or  working  preuea, 
and  cane  trash  for  boiling  down  sugar  or  driving  the  cane 
milL  A9C(»iiUng  to  Hr  J.  Head  (Proc  InA  of  CivU  Ear 
ginmnf  ToL  xlviiL  p.  75),  tlie  eraporatiTe  valnea  of  I  lb  of 
these  tMereat  articles  when  burnt  'U  a  tubular  boiler  are — 
coal,  8  lb;  dry  peat,  4  lb;  dry  wood,  3'68-3'52  lb;  cotton 
stalks  or  megasse.  3-2-2-7  lb;  straw,  2-46-2-30  Ibi  In 
burning  straw  it  v  found  most  convenient  to  use  a  pair  of 
toothed  rollers,  which  pass  it  continuously  into  the  fire  box 
in  a  thin  layer.  Owing  to  the  siliceous  nature  of  the  ash, 
it  is  also  desirable  to  have  a  means  of  clearing  the  gmto 
bars  from  slags  aud  clinkcn  at  short  intervals,  and 
to  use  s  steam  jet  to  clear  the  tabea  from  umilar  de- 
podta. 

The  common  fuel  of  India  and  Egypt  is  derived  from  the 
dabg  of  camels  and  oxen,  moulded. into  thin  cakes,  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  As  might  be  imagined  it  has  a  very  low 
heating  power,  and  in  bamiug  gives  off  acrid  ammoniacal 
smoke  and  TOpoor. 


Somewhat  similar  to  theae  ere  fbe  tan  cakee  made  from 
nant  tanneta' bftik;  whieh  ara  used  to  aome  extent  in  eastern 
France  and  in  Qennany.  Th^  are  made  by  moulding  the 
spent  bark  into  dreular  cakes,  which  are  then  slowly  dried 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  Their  effect  is  about  equivalent  to 
80  and  30  per  cent  of  equal  weights  of  wood  and  coal  n- 
Bpectively.  The  same  class  of  fuel  made  from  exhaurted 
dye-wood  is  considered  to  be  equal  to  two-thirds  of  its 
.weight  of  coaL 

Liquid  fuel  in  the  form  pf  natnral  petroleom,  and  the 
heavy  or  socalled  dead  or  mosote  toil  obUuned  in  coal- 
tar  distilleries,  have  recentir  been  used  to  some  extent 
both  for  heating  steam  bduta  and  welding  irm.  In 
Euglond  the  former  cannot  be  need  from  ita  hi|^  price, 
apart  from  the  danger  caosed  by  the  irregular  volatility 
of  its  constituents;  the  latter,. however,  is  perfectly  man- 
ageable -when  blown  into  a  heated  combustion  chamber 
88  a  fine  spray  by  means  of  steam  jets,  where  it  is  inune- 
diately  v(^ilized  and  takes  fire.  The  beating  power 
is  very  great,  one  .ton  of  creosote  «1  being  aquaf  to  S  or 
2^  tons  of  coal  iu  raising  steam. 

Natural  gases,  consisting  principally  of  lig^t  hydro- 
carbons, have  at  different  times  been  used  as  fuel,  but  the 
examplee  of  their  application  are  necessarily  tare.  The' 
most  conspicuous  example  at  the  present  time  is  affuded 
by  the  Iron  City  and  Siberia  Iron  Works,  near  IHttalHUg, 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  puddling  and  welding  furnaces,  as 
well  as  steam  boileis,  are  entirely  fired  by  the  gas  from  a  well 
.  bored  for  oil,  1 200  feet  deep,  which  is  bronght  to  the  works 
through  a  pipe  several  miles  in  length,  and  arrives  with  a 
pressure  of  two  atmospheres.  Or^nary  coal  gas,  each  as 
is  used  for  illuminating,  can  also  be  appli^  for  heat- 
ing purposes,  but  it  is,  in  spite  of  its  very  high  calorifio 
power,  too  expensive  for  general  use.  A  Reaper  material 
obtdned  by  Uie  distillation  of  lignite  at  a  high  tempen* 
tnrs  baa  been  triod  to  some  extent  in  Berlin.  Tlio  avetsge 
composition  of  this  is— hydrt^n,  42*36;  carbonic  oxide, 
40;  marsh  gas,  11-37;  nitrogen,  3'17;  carbonic  acid, 
2'01;  and  condensable  hydrocarbons,  1-09  per  cent  Ao- 
cording  to  Zinrek,  a  thousand  cubic  feet  of  such  gas  cor- 
responds in  heating  power  to  30  or  33  lb  of  eooL 

Sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  silicon,  the  other  pnocipol  cMo- 
bustible  eloipeDts,  are  only  of  limited  application  aa  foela. 
The  first  is  used  in  the  liquation  of  solphor-bearing  tock^ 
The  ore  is  piled  into  large  heaps,  which  are  Ignited  at  the 
bottom^RCOTtain  proportion, finHnmifrfonrth  tofHi»thirdctf 
the  sulphur  content^  being  sacrificed,  in  order  lo  luse  the 
mass  to  a  sufficient  temperature  to  allow  the  temainder  to 
melt,  and  run  down  to  the  collecting  haain.  Phosphorus, 
which  is  of  value  from  its  low  igniting  ptnnt,  receives  its  only 
application  in  the  manufacture  of  luufer  matches, — tho  beat 
generated  by  friction  against  a  rougheowl  surface  being  suffi- 
cient to  start  the  flame,  which  is  ultimately  communicated  to 
the  dry  wood,  by  means  of  a  somewhat  lees  inflammable  sub- 
stance, such  03  sulphur  or  paraffin.  The  high  temperatoie 
produced  by  baming  phosphomi  is  due  to  the  product  of 
combustion  (phosphoric  acid)  bong  solid,  and  tberofoie  there 
is  less  heat  absorbed  thou  would  bo  tiie  case  with  a  gaaeont 
product.  The  same  eSect  ia  observed  in  a  still  more  striking 
manner  with  silicon,  which  in  the  only  special  case  of  Its 
application  to  tho  production  of  heat,  namely,  in  theBcanetner 
process  of  stoel-mokin^  gives  rise  to  an  enormoas  in- 
crease of  tompcraturo  in  the  metal,  sufficient  indeed  to  kec|> 
the  softest  iron  molted.  The  absolute  calorifio  value  of 
nlicon  is  mther  less  than  that  of  carbon,  but  the  product 
of  combustion  (dlido  acid)  htang  fixed  at  all  furnace  tem- 
peratures, the  whob  of  the  heat  d^loped  ia  available  for 
heating  the  molten  iron,  instead  of  a  considerable  part  boin;; 
consumed  in  the  wi^  of  Tolatilhation,  as  ia  the  case  wiili 
eatbonu  add,  <h.  a) 

IX.  <—  tu 
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FDENTB  DE  CANTOS,  ■  town  of  Si>oin  in  tie  pro- 
TiBM  cl  BuUi^iDd  midwqrbatwMiitli*  cttiet  of  Badajoi 
•ad  SeriilflL  tt  hu  aoms  tnib  in  th*  pradnci  (rf  the  bun 
nHiiidiHg  ditfrf*^  which  fa  fartilfl ;  «nd  tlure  an  UBportant 
aapptc  wSbm  in  the  Ticmit^.  Alioost  its  only  nunnfacturo 
b  •  couB  aoct  of  friesck  Fnuieiico  Znrlmui,  tlw  painter, 
ml  bom  thm  in  16&8.    Popolation  npwftnti  of  6000. 

FUENTB  DEL  MAESTB^  a  town  of  Spain  in  ths  pro- 
vince of  Bulqjoz,  aboat  25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Merida.  Its 
nann&ctnres  an  insignificant  but  it  haa  some  trade  in  com, 
vin^  oil,  garbadXMuand  other  produce  of  the  broad  and 
fartite  plain  on  whien  it  ia  eitoated.    Population,  6869, 

F0EMT£IUtA.B[A,  an  ancient  town  and  frontier  fortress 
of  Spain,  in  th*  j^orinea  of  Gn^aeon  and  Uahi^ffie  of 
I^plona,  11  miles  EJT.E.  of  Ban'SelMsttui  and  3  miles 
from  Iran,  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hiU  en  the  west 
bank  of  the  Bidasaoa,  and  near  the  point  where  its  estuarjr 
befljkiL  At  one  time  it  possessed  considanible  strategio  im- 
portance^ and  it  htai  freqaentlj  been  taken  and  retaken  in 
wats  between  France  and  Spain  Th?  "  dolorous  nut "  of 
Charlemagne  howeTer,  whidi  has  been  associated  hj  Milton 
with  Fontarabia,  is  generally  understood  to  hsTS  taken 
{dace  not  here  but  at  RoDcesralle%  which  is  nearly  40  miles 
distant  Unsucoeasful  attempts  to  seize  Fnenterrabia  were 
ina£Bb7tliaFi«nohtroopainl476andagainiBl503.  In  a 
anbssqnant  campaign  (1921)  these  were  mora  snccea^nl,  bnt 
it  was  retaken  in  inii.  Tha  printee  of  Condd  sustained  a 
aarate  repulse  under  ita  walls  in  1638,  and  it  was  on  this 
occaaion  that  the  town  recetred  from  Philip  IT.  the  rank 
of  city  (maj  noble,  rany  leal,  j  mny  Tslenwa  ciodad). 
After  a  serere  it  sorrendered  to  the  duke  of  Berwick 
in  the  English  war  of  1719  <18th  June);  and  in  794 
it  again  f^  into  the*  hands  of  the  French,  who  so  dis- 
mantled it  that  it  has  never  since  been  reckoned  by  the 
Spaniards  among  their  fortified  places.  It  was  by  the  ford 
opposite  Fuenterrsbia  that  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  the 
6th  of  October  1813,  hf  "one  (tf  the  most  daring  ezploiu 
of  military  genio^"  anccessf  ully  f  weed  a  paeeage  into  France 
itf  tlw  face  of  an  opposing  army  commanded  by  Sonlt 
Severe  fighting  also  took  place  here  during  the  Carlist  war 
in  1837.  The  town  is  now  considerably  dilapidated  and 
decayed.  Ita  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  salmon 
and  other  fisheries.  FopuUtion,  773.  See  Falafoz,  Sitio. 
fSoeortv  d«  ^iURt*4vbta,  Madrid,  1639. 

FQEBO.  The  Caatilian  use  of  this  Latin  word  (famm) 
in  the  sense  of  a  right,  privilege,  or  charter  is  most  pro- 
bably to  be  traced  to  this  Roman  conventos  juridiei,  o^er- 
wise  known  as  jorisdietiones,  or  f ora,  which  in  Pliny's  time 
werA  already  mimsrona  in  t)»  Iberian  peninsula.  In  each 
of  fheas  povinolal  Im  the  Bonkan  magistrate,  as  is  well 
known.  Was  accastoniBd  to  pay  all  possible  deference  to  the 
prerioosly  established  oommon  law  of  the  district ;  and  it 
was  the  privilege  of  every  free  sntyeot  to  demand  that  he 
ihonid  be  jodfed  in  accordaaoo  with  the  enatoms  and  usages 
of  his  proper  fomm.  This  was  especially  tms  in  the  case 
of  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  which  were  in  possession 
of  the  jus  italicnm.  It  ia  not,  indeed,  demonitrable,  but 
then  an  many  presumptions,  besides  some  fragments  of 
direct  evidence,  which  make  it  mon  than  probable,  that  tiie 
eld  administrative  arrangements  both  of  the  provinces  and 
of  the  towns,  hat  especially  of  the  latter,  remained  practi- 
cally undisturbed  at  tbs  period  of  the  Ctothic  oocnpatioD  of 
8p^*  The  Theoduuan  Codex  and  the  Bmiarium  Alan- 
ctanilm  aUke  seem  to  Wply  a  continuance  of  the  monicipal 

rn  whidi  had  been  established  by  the  Bomans ;  nor 
Om  later  Lex  YisigaAonui^tliougb  avowedly  dcaigned 
in  ioma  pfrfnU  to  ao^enedo  the  Roman  law,  a^ear  to  have 


, '  ef  til*  arUflOM  mar  b«  g«tl>«r«d  tnm  Barigniri  Om*. 


contemplated  any  marked  interference  with  the  former  fora, 
which  wen  still  to  •  large  extent  left  to  be  regulated  in  the 
administrattoo  of  justice  by  unwritten,  immemorial,  local 
custom.    latUe  is  known  of  fhe  condition  of  the  nbjeot 
populations  of  the  peninsula  dnring  the  Arab  occupation-: 
bnt  we  are  informed  that  the  Christisns  were,  sometimes  it 
least,  judged  according  to  their  own  kws  in  separate  tribu- 
nals presided  over  by  Christiaa  judges  f-  and  the  men  fact 
of  the  preservation  of  the  nanib  alcalde,  an  official  whoM 
functions  corresponded  so  closely  to  those  of  the  judex  or 
defensor  civitatis,  is  fitted-  to  soggest  that  the  old  municips^ 
fora,  if  mnch  impaired,  wen  not  even  then  in  all  caaei 
wholly  destroyed.    At  all  events  when  the  word  fomo^ 
htffsa  to  amear  lor  the  fint  time  in  documents  of  the  lOtk 
century  in  the  sense  U  a  liberty  or  privilege^  it  is  generally 
implied  that  the  thing  so  named  ia  nothing  new,  Ths 
earliest  extant  written  fuero  is  probably  that  which  was 
granted  to  the  province  and  town  of  Lecm  by  Aljdionso  T. 
in  1020.   It  emanated  from  the  king  in  a  geneni  eooadl 
of  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and  Castile,  and  consisted  of  two 
separate  parts ;  In  the  first  19  chapters  wen  contained  a 
series  of  atatntes  which  wen  to  be  valid  for  the  kingdom 
at  large  while  the  rest  of  the  document  wai  sim[dy  a  mnni- 
cipal  charter.*    But  in  neither  portioB  doea  it  in  any 
sense  mark  a  new  legislative  departorek  nnlssa  in  an  itf 
as  U  marks  th«  beginning  <tf  the  eta  itf  vrilfesn  rhtr^m 
for  towns.    The  *'faero  geneni-"  doea  not  jnitm  to 
supersede    the  ooosnetndmes    mtiqnomm  jorinm  or 
CUndaswint's  eodifieation  of  theae  in  the  Let  Tisigo- 
thorum;  the  "fuero  municipal"  is  really  for  the  most 
part  bat  a  resuscitation  of  usagea  formerly  established,  a 
recognition  and  definition  of  liberties  and  privil^es  that 
had  long  befon  been  conceded  or  taken  for  granted.  Ihe 
right  of  the  bnigeeses  to  self-government  and  self-taxation 
is  acknowledged  and  confirmed,  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  ^eld  bound  to  a  consUtntionsl  obedience  and  subjec- 
tion to  the  soverugn,  pattienlarly  to  the  payment  <tf  definite 
imperial  taxes,  at^  ue  ratderii^  of  a  cettain  amout  of 
military  service  (as  the  oneint  mnntcipia  had  been).  Al- 
most contemporaneous  with  this  fuero  of  Leon  was  that 
granted  to  Najora  (Naxera)  by  Saneho  el  Mayor  of  Kavam 
(o&.  1035),  and  confirmed,  in  1076,  by  Alphonso  TL' 
Traces  of  othon  of  perhaps  oven  an  earlier  date  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  met  with.    In  tho  fuero  of  Cardefio,  for  ex- 
ample, granted  by  Ferdinand  L  in  1039,  rafeKQce  is  mads 
to  a  previous  fonun  Burgense  (Burgoe),  which,  however, 
has  not  been  preserved,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  had  been  reduced 
to  Writing  at  all    The  ^raseology  of  that  of  Sepulveda 
(1076)  in  like  manner  pointo  back  to  an  indefinitely  remote 
antiquity.*   Among  the  later  fuerna  of  the  Illh  century, 
the  moat  important  an  dioee  of  Jaea  (1064)  and  of 
Lc^nAo  (1095).    The  former  of  these,  whieh  was  dis- 
tingnisbed  by  the  nnnsnal  la^ness  of  its  concessions,  and 
by  the  careful  minuteness  of  its  details,  rapidly  eztoided 
to  many  places  'in  the  neighbourLood,  while  the  latter 
charter  was  given  also  to  Miranda  by  Alphonaa  VI.,  and 
was  further  extended  in  1181  by  Sancho  el  Babio  of 
Navom  to  Vitoria,  thns  constituting  <»e  of  the  earliest 
written  fora  of  the  "  Provincias  Vascongadaa."    In  the 


*  Compm  L«nbk«  n.  SchUra,  0*tckitU$  :^MUau^l  »<:  1. 117. 
■  Or  nrttar  fonii.    Bm  Dwwig^  fc  * 

*  Cap.  zx.  bcglni  wCoutttntAiia  atUai  at  LsgloosMS  dvitai,  fMS 
dtpopnUta  tolt  s  Buncoib  la  dUboi  pstrii  rati  VsnmuKlt 
rapopalstOT  pv  \o*foro*  mAtnjflf. 

*  Hando  at  oouatia  at  coaSnm  at  lata  d*lts«  cam  ana  plabnat  eak 
omclbru  (nil  partiMBtUa  aab  tali  Itfa  at  wb  Uil  faro  wammX  jpar  m- 
cola  caneta.  Anwa.  latt  aaat  Aisras  qua  hsbuenat  ta  Haawa  ta 
dittnia  SaoetU  ncis  at  Oartiaal  ngta. 

*  Ego  AldatoBsiu  nz  at  azw  aiaa  Agasa  coabBsmaa  od  ttiylw 
paUlea  ana  tan  quad  Ubott  la  tanperc  saHqao  da  aaelB  nia  at  la 
tampon  ooBttan  Fammde  Ooanlai  at  eaodla  Qswts  TMtaMis  at 
eonlta  DoBBO  SaBtie. 
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«onne  of  fhe  12tli  and  I3th  centnriea  the  namber  of  rack 
docnments  increaied  very  rapidly;  that  of  Toledo  espe- 
cially, granted  to  tha  Hosirabio  population  in  1101,  but 
greatly  enlarged  and  utended,  by  Alphonao  VIL  (1118) 
and  inccoeding  aorarMgn^  was  noed  as  ft  bans  for  many 
othe/CsstiUott  faeroa.  Latterly  the  word  foeio  come  to  b« 
used  in  CaatQa  in  a  wider  senae  than  before,  as  mooning  a 
general  code  of  laws  ;  thus  about  the  time  of  Saint 
Ferdioand  the  old  Lex  Viaigotboram,  then  translated  for 
the  first  time  into  the  vemacalor,  was  called  the  Foero 
Joxgo,  a'  name  which  was  aoon  retranslated  into  the  barbar- 
ous Latin  of  the  period  asFomm  Judicnm and  among  the 
compilations  of  Alphonso  the  Learned  in  lUce  manner  were 
on  Stp^'o  eU  Fueroa  and  also  the  JWo  d»  ku  Uyet,  better 
known  perhaps  as  the /^uroJSeal.  '  The  &moas  code  known 
as  the  Ordmamienia  Mtai  de  Aleald,  or  Fuero  T^jo  ttt  Cos* 
Ulla,  dotes  from  a  «tiil  later  period.  As  the  power  of  the 
Spanish  crown  was  gradually  concentrated  and  consolidated, 
royal  pragmaticaa  began  to  take  the  place  of  eoDstitutioofll 
laws ;  the  local  foerDs  of  the  variooa  districts  slowly 
yielded  before  the  auperior  force  of  imperialism  \  and  only 
thoseof  Navarre  and  uie  Basque  provinces  have  bad  snfBcient 
vitality  to  enable  them  to  survive  to  comparatively  modern 
times.  While  actually  owning  the  lordship  of  the  Coetilian 
crown  since  about  ^  mtddJe  of  the  Hth  centory,  these 
provinces,  nntil  quite  recently,  rigidly  insisted  upon  com- 
pliance with  their  consuetudinary  law,  and  especially  with 
tiiat  which  provided  that  the  sefior,  before  assuming  the 
government,  should  personally  appear  before  the  assembly 
and  Bwear  to  maiatain  the  ancient  constitutions.  Each  of 
the  provinces  mentioned  had  distinct  sets  of  fueros,  codified 
at  different  periods,  and  varying  considerably  as  to  details ; 
'the  main  features,  howevw,  were  the  same  in  all  la  the 
province  of  Biscay,  the  most  democratic  of  the  group, 
the  mooagsment  of  pablic  affairs  was  vested  in  the 
janta  or  assomUy  A  pimalar  representatively  chosen 
by  hooBshoId  suffrage.  Its  fnnctions  included  the  collec- 
tion of  tazes,  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  the  nomination  of  all  the  officers  of  government 
except  the  corregidor.  The  inhabitanta  of  the  province 
were  exempt  from  all  imposts  except  the  self-imposed 
ones  of  their  own  locality,  and  from  all  duties  on 
imparted  merchandise.  They  «lsimod  the  privileges  of 
Spanish  nobili^  on  merely  proving  thur  descent  from  pure 
Biscay^  blood.  Tbey  were  not  obliged  to  ^pear  before 
vaj  tribunal  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  lordship,  or 
to  tolerate  any  royal  intendont  or  comptroller  within  the 
pnmnce,  or  to  allow  any  loyal  monopoly  as  in  the  rest  of 
Spain,  or  have  any  royal  estdbliahment  except  the  post-office, 
w  admit  royal  troops  within  the  territory,  or  furnish  re- 
cruits for  the  royal  army.  They  were  privileged  to  defend 
their  territory  with  their  own  means  and  their  own  blood, 
and,  moreover,  to,  visit  with  summary  punishment  every 
attempt  to  interfere  with  these  their  constitutional  rights. 
Theie  rights,  after  having  been  recognized  by  anecessive 
Spanish  sovereigns  from  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  t?  Fttdin- 
and  VIT.,  were,  at  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1833,  set  ands 
by  tbe<}oveinmeut  of  Castailos.  The  resnlt  was  a  dvil  war, 
which  terminated  in  *a  renewed  acknowledgment  <Mf  tlw 
fueros  by  Isabel  IL  (1839).  The  provisional  Government 
of  1868  also  promised  to  respect  them,  and  dmilat  pledges 
were  given  by  the  Governments  which  succeeded.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  the  Carlist  rising  of  1873-76,  the 
Basque  fueros  were  finally  extinguished  in  1876.    The  his- 

'  ma  lAtin  b  laUr  even  than  lliat  of  Fcrdlasnd,  vboia  wordi  m : 
"  SUtno  et  Bundo  q«od  Liber  Jndfcum,  qno  egD  mill  Cordabun, 
truulatetoi  in  mlgutm  et  Tocetnt  fomm  ds  Oordnba  .  ,  .  .  et  qaod 
pw  necnla  ctmcU  «it  pro  ton  at  nnUos  sit  aiuus  litnd  fomm  slitor 
ondlan  oU  fooB  da  OotdiAa,  st  JnbM  st  msndo  fluod  amais  sutator 
atpsinUar.  .  .  wist  alJodistaKSt  ad  team  ds  Gosdsbs. 


tory  of  the  Forae*  of  ths  Portogaese  towns,  and  the  Fan 
du  Siant^  is  preciiely  anali^ioas  to  that  of  the  fneioe  ct 

Castile. 

Amonff  the  nnnsrons  worlts  that  nero  or  leas  w^icsdjAMl  with 
tUaiabjMt,thstoIUaiUa(ihM(^J7MfeKe»^fiUc«fo»r«laMii^ 
LegitlMion  nprinetpala  Cturpot  ZeBalet  A  l»  Xttput  Um  w 
C^fIte>AiU  eotttinnestolUUabUiplaee;   fiefenaas  Mrab* 

Uon  y  d,  Outma  (Mmdrid,  1871);  to  Schiler's  OmAiikU  worn 

.^nfflSiL  41 8-428,  ULSSSae;.;  taA  \a  VmOkb:*  UUiU  Agtt, 

c  iv. 

FUQGEB,  the  name  of  a  Swabion  bmily  which,  fay  n- 
markable  energy  in  industry  and  commerce^  ocqnired  enor- 
mous wealth,  and  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  st^  The 
fdunder  of  the 'family  waa  John  Fngger,  »  respectable 
masterweaver  at  Qrabon>  near  Aunburg.  His  eldest  soo, 
Jtdui,  assodi^  trade  in  linen  wiut  weaving  'in  AngriMig^ 
of  which  he  became  «  ritisen  Ey  marriage  in  1370.  Here 
he  nee  to  an  honouraUe  position,  being  one  of  the  twelve 
councillors  of  the  guild  of  weavers,  and  an  assesaor  of  the 
Fehmgerieht,  the  much  dreaded  aecret  tribunal  of  Weet- 
phalia.  He  died  in  1409,  leaving  a  fortune  of  3OO0  florins. 
His  eldest  son,  \yj  a  second  marriage,  Andrew,  waa  known 
08  "the  rich  Fu^^,'  and  became  the  founder  of  a  noble 
line,  Fugifer  vom  Reh»  which  died  out. in  1S83.  Jacob 
Fugger,  the  second  son  of  John,  was  the  first  of  the  familj 
who  possessed  B  house  in  Angsbuig,  where  be  greatly  ex- 
tended the  business  be  inherited,  and  was  made  head  ot  the 
guild  of  weavers.  After  Ms  death  in  1 169,  his  three  sons, 
Ulrich,  George,  snd  Jscob,  who  were  men  of  unusoal  re- 
source and  industry,  added  immuisdy  to  the  riches  he  had 
left  them.  Ulrich  devoted  himself  to  trade,  and  his  opera- 
tions were  so  varied  that  even  the  works  of  Albert  I>{lrer 
reached  Italy  by  his  means,  Jacob  worked  the  mines  of 
l^rol,  and  bis  profits  were  vast  enough  to  enable  him, 
without  diffictaty,  to  lend  the  archduke  of  Austria  lfiO;000 
florins^  and  to  boild  (in  'SjnS)  the  splendid  castle  of  Fog- 
gerao.  The  three  brothers  married  bdiss  of  noble  fanufies, 
and  were  themselves  raised  to  noUe  rank  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  who,  being  always  in  need  of  money,  was  de- 
lighted to  hottoor  subjects  whose  power  of  aiding  him  was 
so  extensive.  In  return  for  70,000  gulden  he  mortgaged  to 
them  the  county  of  Kiichberg  and  the  lordship  of  Weisssn- 
bom ;  and  afterwards,  in  carrying  on  war  with  Yenice^  he 
received  ;from  them,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Julius  IL,  a 
sabsidy  of  170,000  dncats.  An  evidence  td  the  geueroos 
use  to  wbiek  thqr  pot  their  wealth  still  snrrivcs  in  the 
Fuggern  at  AngwHug,— a  eolleetion  of  more  than  100 
small  booses  built  1^  the  brothers  and  let  \gy  them  at  low 
rents  to  poor  tenants,  Jacob  and  the  two  sons  of  Ulrich 
died  without  heiro,  ao  that  the  possessions  of  the  family 
descended  to  Xha  sons  of  Geurga  Of  these  the -eldest, 
Marcus,  became  a  priest,  and  died  in  ISll.  His  two 
brothers,  Raimund  and  Antonius,  then  represented  the 
house,  and  their  names  were  soon  well  known  for  beyond 
the  limits  of  Germany,  for  they  had  commericol  relations 
widi  nearly  eretj  part  ot  the  dvilizad  world.  Hiey  were 
Tehement  opponoits  of  the  Refoimationf  snd  freely  spent 
money  In  support  of  the  church.  During  the  famous  diet 
of  Angsbnrg  in  1530,  Charles  V.  enjoyed  the  splendid  lioe- 
pitality  of  Antonius  in  his  house  in  the  Wunmnrkt;  and 
there  is  a  story  that  the  merchant  astonished  the  emperor 
by  lighting  a  fin  of  dnnamon  with  on  imperial  bond  for 
money  due  to  him.  According  to  another  anecdote,  CSiarles 
remarked  at  a  later  time,  when  the  treasury  of  the  king  o£ 
Francs  waa  being  shown  to  him,  "There  ii  a  linen-weaver 
in  Augsburg  who  could  pay  all  that  out  of  hia  own  pttise." 
'Whether  these  things  are  true  or  nc^  the  emperor  was  cer^ 
toinly  impressed  by  the  extraordinary  reaonrces  of  the  two 
citiiens.  He  not  only  made  over  to  them  the  mortgaged 
propertiaaof  Kirehberg  and  Weisaenltoin,  but  enated  tbM% 
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ooiub  *ui  Inwtad  (hm  witli  prineelj  priTflegM.  In  i»- 
tain  for  th«  help  ihvj  g»T«  him  in  hii  expedition  agtinat 
fhe  pintee  of  Aigien  ia  1535,  he  confemd  od  them  the 
light  of  imuiig  a  gcdd  and  lilTer  coioage  of  their  own ;  and 
the  wu  repeatedly  ezereiied.  Their  princely  rank 
did  not  pnvant  them  from  oontinning  their  mercantile 
SBmr»  HiairlMB  Antodna  died  in  1660  he  left  eiz  million 
nldoEoWDl^  iMddea  a  Tiat  anonot  of 'property  of  Tarioni 
nqds  in  Etm^  Aaia^  and  America.  He  and  hia  brother 
B^mood  {who  died  in  I S36)  were  the  founders  of  two  great 
lloBB  wbioi  an  still  ctmtinaed.  The  pririleges  conferred 
on  ths  family  hy  Charles  V,  wen  confirmed  and  inoreoaed 
Yj  Fsrdiaaod  u.  j  and  since  that  time,  althongh  no  member 
(dllier  of  tbe  Beimond  or  the  Antonios  linehu  risen  to  the 
h!flhii>  diatinctiim  in  any  department,  many  of  them  have 
dome  hcooorable  service  to  the  state,  and  have  been  famoas 
for  fhfu  Itberality.  The  fortunes  of  the  family  are  often 
dtad  ia  eridailo*  of  the  pcospwi^  of  Germany  baton  the 
obootcj  WM  nearly  mined  by  the  Thirty  Yean*  War.  In 
1693  4  ecUaetim  of  portraits  of  the  ehief  fepresentatives  of 
the  TttggBt  ncOt  engraved  by  D.  Cnstoa  of  Antwerp,  was 
inad  at  Ao^bnig.  Editions  with  137  portraita  appeared 
at  Aagrim^  in  1818  and  1620,  the  former  accompanied  by 
a  ^nmlog^  in  I^tin,  the  latter  by  one  in  German.  An 
•di^oD  wubh  wai  pnUisbad  at  Ulm  in  1764  incladei  139 

FUH-OHOW,  more  usually  Too^iavw,  and  in  Qennan 
Fv-Thbuv,  a  of  C9una,  capital  of  the  pronnce  of 
FtatkN^  ud  one  of  the  principal  porta  Mwn  to  foreiga 
eooUneFBs,  In  the  local  dialect  it  is  raHedHokelun.  It  is 
dbutod  on  the  river  Min,  abont  35  miles  fnm  the  see,  in 
36"  6'  N.  lat  and  119°  20'  E.  long.,  140  miles  N.  of 
AmoT,  and  330  S.  of  Hang-Chow.  The  city  proper,  lying 
nea^  thrae  miles  from  the  north  banlc  of  the  river,  is 
anmnmded  by  a  wall  about  SO  feet  high  and  13  feet 
thick,  which  makes  a  drenit  of  upwards  of  five  miles  and 
is  joerced  by  seven  gateways  aarroanded  by  tall  fantastic 
wi^eh-toweiiL  The  whole  district  between  the  d\j  and 
the  river,  the  island  of  N'anta^  and  the  soaEhem  booki  of 
the  Hin  are  occupied  by  extensive  anbnrbs ;  and  the  river 
itself  bears  a  large  floating  popnlaUoiL  Communication 
from  bank  to  bank  is  afforded  by  a  loug  stone  bridge  sup- 
ported by  forty  solid  stone  piers  in  its  northern  section  and 
by  nine  in  its  soathem.  The  moet  remarkable  establish- 
ment of  Fob-Chow  is  the  arsenal  sitasted  alwut  three  milee 
down  the  stream  at  Pagoda  Island,  where  the  sea-going 
Teasels  usually  anchor.  It  was  founded  in  1867,  and  is 
oonducted  ondor  the  direction  of  French  wgineen  according 
to  Entopean  methods.  In  1870  it  employed  abont  1000 
wnkmen  ba^das  fifty  European  snperintendenta.  The 
port  was  opened  tovEoropean  commerce  in  1813 ;  and  in 
1653  the  firm  of  Rnssell  and  Co.  shipped  the  first  cargoes 
of  tea  from  Fah-Chow  to  Earope  and  America.  The  Euro- 
pean firms  now  number  thirteen ;  and  the  tea  trade  is 
second  in  importance  only  to  that  of  Shanghu.  In  1867 
650,239  pieuls  of  tea  were  exported;  in  1869,  581,003 
pietils;  in  1873,643,841  picols;  in  1875,  733,732 picuU; 
and  in  1876,  617,679.  The  total  trade  in  foreign  vessels 
in  1876  wai  imports  to  the  value  of  Xl,631,617  and 
exports  to  the  mine  of  £3,830,489.  ^le  nnmber  of 
vessels  that  entered  in  the  aame  year  was  376,  and  ctftJuav 
211  were  BriUsh,  27  QermaOt  II  Danish, and  9  American. 
A  large  trade  ia  canied  on  by  tlie  native  merchants  in 
timber,  paper,  wooUen  and  cotton  goods,  orangea,  and 
olives;  but  the  foreign  houses  mainly  confine  themselves  to 
opium  and  tea.  Commercial  interconiso  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  ia  ou  the  increase.  The  principal 
imports^  beudes  opium,  ue  shirtings,  T  doths,  lead  and 
tin,  medicinea,  riee,  tobaeeo,  and  beana  and  pease.  Two 
atMunboat  linoa  aflbrd  rajpiltr  coiiunaiiieRtiMi  irith  Hong- 


Kong  twioa  a  month.  The  town  ii  ths  seat  of  aerersl 
important  misdons,  of  which  the  first  was  founded  in 
1846.  That  supported  by  the  American  Board  had  already 
in  1876  issued  1,300,000  copies  of  Chineee  books  and 
tracta.  The  population  of  Fuh-Cbow  is  atated  by  the  £od<m 
Jfuiionaty  Jlerald,  FeU  1872,  at  about  4,000,000;  but 
A.  R  HippesUy  in  BandOuUOMk  dir  Tviiagtii^^  oms 
China,  Vienna,  1874,  the  Owrfontf  Ouw  JTo^  Jnna 
1872,  and  the  CkvareK  Jfittionary  Record,  8^  1873, 
are  all  quoted  by  Behm  and  Wagner,  BetUtmmjf  der  Brdt, 
1875,  as  giving  the  nnmber  600,000. 

FUHRICH,  Joseph  tok  (1800-1876),  a  punter  and 
contemporary  of  Cornelius  and  Overbeck,  was  bom  at  Ent- 
xan  in  Bohemia  in  1800.  De«>ply  impressed  as  a  boy  by  ruda 
uictuns  adorning  the  waydde  dupds  of  his  native  country, 
lis  first  attempt  at  compodti<ni  wara  sketch  of  Oa  Kativl^ 
for  thefestinJitfChriataiaainhiafatlMr'sIioaaeb  HeUved 
to  see  the  day  when^  becoming  eelelnatad  u  n  eompoaer  of 
scriptural  episode^  hIa  aacred  sul^feets  wen  tranaferred  in 
numberlesa  repetitions  to  the  roadside  churches  <tf  tha 
Austrian  state,  where  humble  peasants  thus  learnt  to  admire 
modem  art  reviving  the  models  of  earlier  ages.  I^hrich 
has  been  fairly  described  as  a  "  Nassreue,"  a  romantic  re- 
ligious artist  whose  pencil  did  more  than  any  other  to  re- 
store the  old  spirit  of  Dfirer  and  give  new  shape  to  count- 
less incidents  of  the  goepd  and  scriptural  legends.  Without 
the  power  of  Comelius  or  the  grace  of  OverbeeV,  be  com- 
posed witii  great  sldU,  especiaUy  in  outiineu  'Sia  mastery 
of  distribntim,  form,  movement,  and  axpreadon  waf  coo- 
sideraUe.  L^ita^nliar  way  hia  dmperywaa  perfectly  cast 
Essentially  creative  as  a  huidscape  draughtsman,  he  had 
still  no  feding  for  colour ;  and  when  he  produced  monoB 
mental  pictures  he  was  not  nearly  so  successful  as  when 
deugning  subjects  fqr  woodcuts.  That  such  a  man  as 
Fahrich  should  have  lived  and  prospered  in  the  come  dty 
as  Bahl  and  Hakart  proves  that  Vienna  hod  room  for  every 
form  of  artistic  derelo^ent  But  Filhrieb'a  fame  extended 
far  b^ond  tiw  walls  of  the  Aostrian  capital;  and  there  an 
few  in  Oermai^  who  an  not  ao^ndnied  witii  his  illaitrft- 
tinia  to  ^ecki  Gm^mt,  the  liord'a  Fnyer,  tlie  ninm^ 

Christ,  the  Road  to  Bethlehem,  the  Succession  Christ 
according  to  Thomas  ^  Kempis,  the  Prodigd  Son,  and  the 
verses  of  the  Psdter.  His  Prodigd  Son,  especially,  is  r»> 
markable  for  the  Itacy  with  which  ther  spirit  of  evil  ia 
embodied  in  a  figure  constantly  recurring,  and  like  that  of 
Mephistophelee  exhibiting  temptation  in  a  human  yet 
demonlacd  shape.  FUhrich  became  a  pupil  of  Bengler  in 
the  Academy  of  Prague  in  1816.  His  fint  insiwation  was 
derived  from  the  prints  of  Dfirer  and  the  Ftast  of  Comelin% 
and  the  first  fmit  of  titis  torn  of  atndy  waa  tha  Gnufevn 
aeries,  hk  lb36  be  went  to  Bome^  whan  he  added  throe 
frescos  to  those  executed  by  Cranelina  and  Overbeck  in 
tiie  Palaczo  Masaimi  His  subjects  wen  taken  from  the 
lifo'^f  Tasso,  ahd  are  almost  solitary  examples  of  .hiff  talent 
in  this  class  of  composition.  In  1831  he  finished  tha 
Triumph  of  Christ  now  in  the  Bocquski  Palace  at  Berlin. 
In  1834  he  was  made  custos  and  in  1841  professor  of  com- 
position in  the  Academy  of  Vienna.  After  this  he  cmn- 
pleted  the  moanmentd  picbirea  of  the  church  of  St 
xfepomnk,  and  in  1864-41  ^  vast  aeries  of  wall  paintings 
which  cover  the  inside  of  the  Lerchenfdd  clranih  at  Vienna. 
In  1872  he  was  pensioned  and  made  a  knight  of  tha  <«dar  of 
From  Joseph;  1876  is  the  date  of  hia  illnstrations  to  Uie 
Psalms.    He  died  on  the  IStb  of  Hanh  1876. 

FULBA.  ^6  monastery  of  Folda  occupies  the  place  in 
the  ecdosiasticd  history  of  mid  Germany  which  Mmt* 
Casstno  holds  in  Italy,  St  Qdle  in  south  Germany,  Corvey 
in  north  Germany,  Toun  in  France,  and  lona  in  Scotland. 
It  waa  the  centre  of  a  misdonary  worl^  bodi  of  qonrenion  and 
reformation,  oqpmiiedoommaatioiaind^ea.  Tlia  monastery 
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of  Foldft  VII  only  ona  of  imn]  foondod  hj  Bonihea,  tlie 
•o<*lled  "apoatle  of  Germany,'  but  it  wu  epodally  fav- 
oured by  ite  founder,  who  aeleeled  it  for  bia  btuying  plaee^ 
and  ii  waa  byfar  tfaa  mgit  imwrtant  The  flntabbotvaa 
8tundii%  the  aon  of  nobb  Cnriitian  parenti  in  Noiieimi, 
Vbo  along  with  aererd  other  yontha  left«their  bomeato 
foUov  Bnuface,  and  ware  trained  1^  lum  for  miadonaiy 
work.  Boolfae^  notirithBtanding  hii  inteitae  hatred  of  tbe 
CMa  Ddasumaiieir  the  true  apoitlee  of  Germany,  was  eon- 
tent  to  inutata  Huii  mode  of  crangelical  work ;  and  tbe 
monastery  of  Folda,  ihou^  under  Benedtc^a  role,  in 
almost  all  respects  reiamUra  the  great  missionaiy  instito- 
tiooa  of  Tours  and  lona.  Stumuiia  waa  Mot  by  hu  master 
to  seek  for  a  conTenient  place  for  the  monastery,  and 
afttt  two  nnsncoessfal  iSoxtB  he  a^  length  fioond  a  apot  on 
tbia  banks  of  the  Fulda  which  BoDiEaee  ^^>rored  of.  A 
grant  of  the  t{te,-witb  fonr  miles  4^  snrronnding  demesne, 
was  obtained  from  Corloman.  Bonifaca  himself  superin- 
tended tbe  clearing  of  the  ianst  and  the  erection  of  the 
boilding.  He  aeot  Stnrmius  foe  a  year  to  Italy  to  risit 
monasteries,  and  espedally  to  stndy  the  mode  of  life  in  the 
great  Benedictine  convent  of  Mpnte  Cassino.  The  Bene- 
dictine rale  was  adopted,  and  Stonnins  with  soren  com- 
panions began  thoir  woi^  of  preaching,  education,  and 
ciriliiattoa.  They  taught  the  rude  tribee  agricaltnre, 
maaoniy,  ai|d  the  other  arta  td  paocai  Soon  a  sehocd  was 
formal^  and  the  edncational  organisaUon  seems  to  baTe  re- 
sembled in  tbe  closest  wr  tbot  of  the  gnat  Celtic  monas- 
taiie&  Tbe  school  at  Fnlda  speedily  became  the  most 
famons  portion  of  the  monaatory,  and  was  the  centre  of  the- 
earlier  medinnJ  theological  learning.  Babonos  Maurns, 
the  first  of  the  schoolmen,  was  a  teacher  in  tbe  convent 
Bcbool,  and  many  of  tho  most  famous  princes  of  tbe  times 
were  educated  in  the  lay-schooL  When  Alcnin  laid  the 
basis  of  tbeinnivctsity  systom  of  mediairal  Europe,  it  was 
to  Fnlda  as  well  as  toDuriuun  and  Scotland  that  he  looked 
for  hblp  in  canying  out  bia  dseigm  Ftalda  boeame  the 
parent  of  many  other  mlsaionory  monasteries,  the  meet 
famons  of  Uiese  beiog  Hinchan  in  Swabia.  '  to  968  ^ 
abbot  of  Fnlda  waa  recognized  as  primato  of  tho  other  abbeys 
of  Germany;  but  wealth  and  power  brought  corruption. 
In  the  banning  of  the  1 1th  century  the  monoatcry  hod  to 
be  reformed,  and  this  was  done  by  turning  out  the  old  monk^ 
bringing  a  number  of  new  ones  from  Scotland,  and  re- 
•stabliahiog  in  all  its  strictness  the  (dd  Benedictine  rule. 
The  later  history  of  Fnlda  baa  merely  an  antiquarian  and 
boal  interest.  Its  praetieal  woilc  was  dona  when  Obfi 
eTODgeliaatitm  of  Gormany  waa  complete;  for  Fidda,  like 
tbe  Celtie  monasteries,  was  fitted  for  misdonaiy  woric  and 
little  else.  Inrestigations  have  shown  corioas  qrnpatbies 
with  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  among  the  abbots 
and  monks  of  Fnlda. 

Soo  tho  lif*  of  Stnrmiiu  in  Perts*!  ^mwnuiOa  Otrm.,  U. ;  fUtt- 
iMTg**  Xir^m-Oueh.  LeUaehJaiuU ;  Uilnub's  latin  Guiitianitv, 
U.  iiL  S  t  and  £or  tho  tefomed  tendenoiw  of  Pidda  an  iatareatmiF 
aitlela  is  Niednei's  geOiA.  /Br  SU,  n^ibgU,  1U8. 

FCLHAl^  a  aabnrb  of  London,  In  the  county  of 
Uiddlesoz,  is  atuated  on  tbe  Thames,  6i  nfilcs  S.W.  of  St 
IW's,  end  Mtposite  Fotn^,  with  which  it  ia  connected  by 
a  curious  old  wooden  brii^  erected  in  1729.  In  1643  a 
bridgo  of  boats  was  constructed  across  the  river  at  this  point 
by  the  earl  of  Essex,  ia  order  to  convey  his  army  into 
Burroy.  Falham  bos  been  connected  with  the  see  of 
London  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  tho  conquest.  The 
riiloge  is  im^Iarly  bnilt^  and  has  asomewbat  old-fo^oncd 
and  antique  appearanca  It  contains  an  orphauogo,  a  re- 
formatory, and  other  charitable  institation&  In  tho  neigh- 
bourhood there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen's  scats,  and  of 
old  mansions  which  have  been  oecnpiod  by  pcnons  of 
eelebri^.    Iheie  ub  exienuve  nonerics  and  market 


gardena  in  tbe  perish,  and  in  ,fbe  nllaga  there  is  a  laiva 
pottery.  The  parish  church,  hi  tbe  Decorated  Engtiahs^ie^ 
possesses  a  piGtureeqae  tower  95  feet  in  height.  In  the 
ehnrek  and  anue^nsid  there  are  a  number  (tf  fine  inon» 
menta  of  distinginliecl  persons,  including 'tboae  o(  the 
bislu^  of  LMidon.  The  Pabee  baa  been  tbe  snnoaerresi- 
dance  of  tbe  bishops  of  London  dnee  the  time  of  Heniy 
TU,  with  the  exeeptioa  of  the  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth when  it  was  sold  to  Colontu  Edmund  Harvey.  It 
ia  a  large  brick  stroetuie  Of  various  dates  and  of  small 
architeetnral  merit  Tbe  grounds,  which  are  anrroonded 
by  a  moat,  are  10  acres  in  Aztent  Tliey  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  arrangemenls,  and  contain  many  rare 
{dants  and  shrubs.  Fnlbam  is  included  in  the  padianen' 
tairbnoogh  of  CAilssn.  The  popalataon  of  A*  pariah  fat 
1871  waa  33.860. 

FULLEB,  ASDUW  (1754-1816),  a  distlngniihed 
preacher  and  theological  writer  of  the  Baptist  denconination, 
was  bom  on  the  6th  of  February  1704,  at  Wicken,  in 
Cambridgediire,  where  his  father  waa  a  smaU  &rmer,  and 
received  tbe  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  free  scbod 
of  Soham  to  which  place  bis  parents  bad  removed  about 
1760.  Earfy  in  life  be  began  to  assiat  in  the  work  of  the 
farm,  and  be  oontinned  to  do  so  till  he  was  twenty  years  ttf 
age^  .  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  became  a  member  of  the 
l^ptist  church  at  Stdiem,  and  soon  afterwards  began  to  ex- 
ercue  bia  gifts  as  an  ezborter  wIAt  so  great  approval  that, 
in  tbe  spring  of  1776,  he  was  called  and  ordsbedas  ptitoe 
of  that  congregation.  In  1782  be  removed  to  Kettenngin 
Northamptonshire,  where,  besides  other  advantages,  he  en- 
joyed that  of  frequent  intercourse  with  some  of  the  moat 
etttinont  miniaters  of  tbe  denomination,  such  as  Byland, 
Sutcliff,  and  the  Halls.  About  that  time  the  Calvinism 
prevalent  among  the  Baptists  of  England  had  come  to  be 
mingled  and  overlaid  with  many  cradities  which  tbe 
Genevan  Beformer  would  have  disowned  as  foreign  to  bia 
syatem ;  and  ior^nany  yean  Ftallo^  inteUeetoal  uid  spiri- 
tual development  had  bera  mndi  impeded,  not  only  by  the 
narrowness  of  bis  outward  rircnmstaoce%  and  by  tbe  dnfeeta 
of  his  early  education,  but  also  by  tbe  contracted  rdlgiona 
views  of  those  to  whom  he  bad  been  eccnatomed  to  look  for 
guidance.  Even  before  leaving  Sc^iam,  however,  he  had 
written  the  subetance  of  a  treatise,  in  wbidi  be  bed  eooght 
to  coanteroet  that  hyper-Calviniam  which,  **  admitting 
nothing  spiritually  good  to  be  the  do^  of  tbe  onrMenentt^ 
and  nothing  to  be  addresaed  to  tiwm  in  a  waf  of  eihortation 
excepting  what  related  to^xtenal  obedienoet"  had  ae  long 
perpiexad  bia  oern  mind.  This  work  be  pnbUshed,  under 
the  title  Hu  Ootpdworihjf<ft^AeeeptatMm,vMii  after  bis 
settlement  in  Kettering ;  and  altbou^  it  immediately  in* 
volved  him  in  a  eomewbat  bitter  controveny  which  luted 
for  nearly  20  years,  it  was  ultimately  saccesaful,  as  from  its 
ability  and  force  it  deserved  to  be,  in  eonsiderably  modify- 
ing the  views  prevalent  among  English  Dissenters  wiUt 
regard  to  the  matters  of  which  it  treatai  In  1793  be  puln 
lished  a  treatise  in  which  tbe  Oalvinistic  and  Sodoiaa 
aystema  were  examined  and  compared  aa  to  their  moal 
tendency.  This  wwfc,  whitJi,  along  with  another  against 
Deism,  entitled  The  Goipel  iu  own  WUnm,  is  regarded  as 
the  production  pn  which  his  reputation  as  a  Ubeologian 
mainly  rests,  waa  attacked  by  Toulmin  and  Kentish,  to 
whom  he  replied  in  supidementsiy  pamphlet  in  wbidi  the. 
weak  side  of  Socinianism  was  still  farther  eiqxised.  Fuller 
also  pnbliahed  an  admirable  Memoir  tff  tie  Se»,  Samuel 
Pearce,  of  Birmingliam,  and  a  Volume  of  Egporitorf  LeOitm 
in  Oeneiit,  beaidea  a  eimaideraUe  nnmber  ot  maUar  pieee^ 
chiefly  sermona  and  pamphlets,  whidi  bave  beeD  famed  fat 
a  collected  form  since  bis  death,  and  like  everything  he  did 
gave  evidence  of  great  intellectual  vigoOr  and  acateneas  as 
well  aa  of  deep  teligiou  MaTiotm  Feriufs  die  jnoi* 
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iiqeriial  MTfiDM  of  Ub  Ufa,  lunrem,  wen  tlioN  raadand 
Id  cOMMxioii  witb  the  Baptist  Minonnry  Stmttj,-  wbieh  wts 
foiued  at  Kettering  in  179S,  and  of  vhidi  he  vu  uenlxey 
vntU  bk  death  on  the  7th  of  Hay  1815.  The  correspond- 
•m  he  maiDtuaed,  the  joorneTa  he  ondertook,  the  pam- 
^MeU  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the  society,  aad  the  dtscoaraes 
he  pleached  on  its  behalf, -imply  an  amoont  of  work  which 
fev  men  could  possibly  have  oreitalcen,  and  which  alti- 
mately  proved  too  heavy  ereh  for  his  natnrally  powerful 
eoDatitDttoQ.  Sereral  ediUona  of  his  collected  worn  hsva 
appearedi  and  a  Jfenoir,  principally  compiled  from  hit  own 
papers,  was  pobUdied  about  a  year  after  liis  decease  by  I7r 
Ityland,  his  most  intimate  friend  aod  coadjutor  in  the 
ttSiin  of  the  Baptist  mission.  There  are  also  biographies 
by  his  son»  the  Rer.,  A.  0.  Fnller,  and  hf  the  Ber.  J.  W. 
Morris. 

FUT^LER,  Baulk  MAHOABrr.  See  Ossou. 
FULLER,  Thohas  <1608-1661},  the  witty  dirine  and 
•utorian,  eldest  son  of  a  iathw  ot  the  same  mtofi  who  was 
teetorvf  Aldwincle  St  Feter^  Northamptonshire,  waa  horn 
at  the  rectory  honae  of  that  conotiy  pari^  in  the  year  1 608, 
end  was  baplized  on  I9th  Jane  in  that  year,  Dr  Robert 
TamMoo  and  Dr  Jdm  DaTonant,  hisliopa  of  Salisboiy,  were 
lua  nnclea  and  godbthera.  The  hoy's  tnuning  was  influ- 
enced by  the  position  of  these  prelatea  and  of  other  friends 
of  his  father,  who  was  &D.,  and  hod  held  the  position  of 
leotor  prtmariiis  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  yoath 
Studied  under  the  care  of  the  Rer.  Arthur  Smith,  and  of  his 
cousin  Dr  Edward  Davenant,  the  mathematician.  Accord- 
ing to  Aubrey,  FnUai-  was  "  a  boy  of  pregnant  wit."  At 
aa  early  age  he  was  admitted  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
thea  [wesided  over  by  Dr  John  Daveoant  He  was  apt  luod 
^nick  iB.stndy;  and  in  Ltnt  1621-5  he  became  B.A,,  and 
in  Jnly  1628  H.A.  Beiiig  oTerlooked  io  aa  election  of 
fellows  of  his  college,  he  was  romoTed  by  Bishop  Darenant 
to  Sidney  Snssaz  College,  KOTember  1928.  In  1630  he 
received  from  Corpus  Christi  College,  in  Ae  same  uoiversity, 
the  eora^  of  St  Benet's,  which  he  held  for  a  short  time, 
and  whete  ha  had  for  a  parishioiier  the  celebrated  carrier 
Hobson,  Fuller's  qnaint  and  hunorons  oratory,  aa  dis- 
l^yed  in  his  lecmona  on  Bath,  aoon  attracted  attention.  He 
also  attained  a  cwtain  fame  in  the  noWenity  as  a  writer  of 
Terset,  and  as  the  author  of  a  poem,  ItiSI,  on  the  sabject 
o(  Dand  and  Bathaheba.'  In  June  of  the  same  year  his 
onda  gave  him  a  prebend  in  Salisbury,  where  his  father, 
who  died  in  the  following  year,  held  »  canonry.  The 
rectory  of  Broodwindsor,  Dorsetshire,  then  in  the  diocese 
of  Bristol,  was  his  next  prefermeot  (1634) ;  and  llt^une 
1635  he  proceeded  B.D.  For  about  aix  yeus  ha  devoted 
himself  to  his  rustio  flo^,  and  mflanwhOe  compiled  The 
Soljf  War,  being  a  history  of  the  cmsadea  (^blished  in 
1610),  and  Ths  Saly  a»d  rnpkeme  Stata,  bein^  a  book  of 
chanieter  biography  (1642).  boChwluoh  deservedly  pnmlar 
works  went  Uiroagh  several  editions.  At  thia  time  Fnller 
was  well  known  as  a  man  of  cingaging  mnnneis,  of  good 
connexions,  and  of  literary  tastes.  Being,  moreover,  a 
cordial  lover  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  its  discipline 
as  fixed  by  the  canons  of  1G03,  hd  was  in  1640  elected 
proctor  for  Bristol  in  the  memorable  convocation  of  Canter- 
bury, which  assembled  with  the  Short  Parliament.  On  the 
sudden  dissolotion  of  the  latter,  ha  united  faimaelf  tu  those 
who  urged  that  convocation  should  likewise  dissulva  as 
nsual,  ^lat  (pinion  was  oremiled ;  and  the  assembly 
eontiuucd  to  sit  by  virtno  of  a  royal  writ,  and  to  frame, 
amongst  its  caaon>i,  tlie  much-ridiculed  Etcetera  Oath, 
Fuller  has  left  a  valuable  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
synod,  for  sitting  in  which  he  was  fined  £200,  but  was 
never  pressed  to  pay  it  Meanwhile  ho  preached  in  tiomo 
of  the  "  voiced  pulpits  "  of  London,  and  was  followed  for 
Ua  axealleot  gifta.    His  first  pnbli^ied  Tidume  of  MAums 


appeared  in  1640  nnder  tba  tifla  of  Jattjtli  partUalamnM 
Coat,  4to,  which  containa  many  of  his  quaint  utterances  aad 
odd  eooceita.  His  grosser  mannerisms  of  style,  derived  from 
the  divines  of  tho  former  generation,  disappeared  tot  the 
mcnt  part  in  his  subsequent  discourses.  About  1640  be 
married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Hngh  Grove  of  Chisenburyea, 
Wills.  Their  eldest  child,  Jdu,  baptized  at  Broad windaor 
Iqr  his  father,  6th  June  1641,  waa  afterwarda  of  Sido^ 
Suaaex  College,  edited  tho  Worihia  «f  En^m4t  1662,  and 
became  rector  of  Gnat  Wakerioj^  Enex^  whoa  ha  died  id 
16S7.  .  At  Broodwindaor,  early  in  the  year  1641,  Thonaa 
Fuller,  his  curate  Hmy  Sanders,  the  dinrch  wardens,  and 
others,  nine  persons  altogsther,  certified  that  their  parish, 
represented  by  243  grown-up  male  persons,  hod  taken  the 
Protestation  ordered  by  tie  Speaker  of  the  Long  Parliameot 
Again  Fuller  is  met  with  in  London,  interested  io  the  com- 
ing strife.  He  is  said  to  have  foreseen  .whither  the  com* 
motions  were  tending ;  and  he  directed  his  efforts,  as  events 
developed,  in  advocacy  of  peace  and  in  preservation  of  the 
intecaata  of  hit  order:  For  a  ahort  time  he  preached  witk 
aacceas  at  the  Inna  of  Coort,  and  thence  removed,  attbe 
invitation  of  the  master  of  the  Bavt^  (Dr  Balcanqnal)  and 
the  brotherhood  of  that  foundation,  to  be  lecturer  at  thair 
chape!  of  St  Mary  Savoy.  Certain  of  the  pariahiooaa 
would  have  elected  one  Guanas  Oibbe,  whose  claims  were 
put  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Robert 
Ho^ley ;  but  the  greater  number  earnestly  desired  Fnller, 
whose  better  title  was  npheld  in  the  House  by  Sir  John 
Northcote,  M,P.  for  Aahbnrton.  Some  of  the  best  dia> 
counei  of  die  wUty  praadiar  were  ddiiwed  at  tiw  SaTi^ 
to  andieoces  which  extended  into  the  ehapetyard.  In  om^ 
he  set  forth  with  searching  and  truthful  minatanesa  the 
hindrances  to  peace,  and  uigod  the  signing  of  petitiona  to 
the  king  at  Oxford,  and  to  the  parliament,  to  ceotinna  thcoc 
care  in  advancing  an  accommodation.  In  his  intercoaiae 
with  persons  of  influence  who  attended  upon  his  ministfy, 
or  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  onre,  Fullu; 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  Lord  Falkland  in  that  diiectiotit 
laboured  to  promote  the  same  peaceful  Tiews.  With  these 
honourable  eSorta  an  historic  circumataQce  of  aome  aignift* 
eance  connects  itseU.  With  Sir  Edward  Wardonr,  cbric  el 
the  pells,  Dr  Dukeaon,  and  four  or  five  otbei^  Fdler  waa 
deputed  to  take  an  influential  peace-petition  to  the  Ung^ 
emanating  from  the  city  of  Westminster  and  the  parishsa 
contiguous  to  the  Savoy.  To  carry  it  with  fitting  circnm' 
sconce,  a  pass  was  granted  by  the  Honse  <A  Lords,  3d 
January  1643,  for  an  equipage  o(  two  coaches,  four  or  six 
horstis,  and  eight  or  ten  attendants.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
deputation  at  Uxbridge,  4th  January,  officera  of  the  Fariia- 
mentaiy  army  stopped  the  coaches  and  searched  the  gentk- 
men;  and  tli^  found  upon  the  latter  "two  acandahniB 
books  anaigaii^  the  proeeiedinga  of  the  Honst^"  and  kttan 
with  ciphen  to  Lord  Tiaeonnt  Falkland  and  the  Lord 
Spencer.  A  message  was  then  sent  to  acquaint  the  Honse 
of  Commons  with  the  matter,  and  it  was  complained  that 
the  Lords  had  ^Ten  the  pass.  Ultimately  a  joint  order  of 
both  Houses  retnanded  the  party;  and  Fuller  and  his  friends 
suffered  a  brief  imprisonment.  The  Westminster  Petition, 
notwithstanding,  reached  the  king's  hands ;  and  it  was  pub- 
lished witli  tho  royal  reply.  When  it  waa  expected,  three 
months  later,  that  a  favourable  resalt  would  attend  the  nego- 
tiations at  Oxford,  Fnller  prendied  a  remarkable  aennoa 
in  tho  old  abbey  of  Westminster,  S7th  Man^  1643|  on  the 
text  2  Bam.  xix.  30,  the  occasion  being  the  aoniveisaiyof 
Cliarles  I.'s  accession,  and  the  subject,  his  return  to  "our 
English  Zion."  This  loyal  discourse,  in  accord  with  the 
loyal  text,  brought  the  preocher  into  disfavour  in  the  dty. 
Domestic  trouble  likewise  overtook  him  in  the  death  of 
his  wife.  On  19th  April  the  Lmd*  gave  him  a  pass  to 
and  fron  Sallsbuy  to  cany  har  lenuuna  tbithar,  te  be 
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boried,  as  it  saema,  amongst  her  own  Idn.  Ha  retnned  to 
ItondoD,  and  on  Wedoesday,  36th  July,  ha  preaehed  on 
ehbreh  reformation,  aatiruing  the  roli^ons  reformers,  and 
moiBtaiaing  th^t  only  the  Supreme  Fover  coold  iaitlate 
/eforms.  The  atoim  which  this  sermon  aronsed  in  the 
metrtKKiUa,  then  well-nigh  abandoned  hj  theaetiTtt  nmlietB, 
btoo^  oboat  FoQet'a  aeeret  flight  to  Oxfdcd,  and  the'  loss 
of  all  hia  prefarments  and  property.  Ho  lived  in  a  hired 
dumber  at  lancohi  College  for  17  weehs.  Thence  he  put 
forth  a  witty  and  effective  reply  to  John  Saltmarah,  who 
had  attacked  {lis  views  on  eedleaiastical  reform.  Fuller 
■abseqneatly  pabUshed  by  royal  request  a  fast  sermon 
preached  10th  May  iHt,  at  8(  Mary's,  Oxford,  before  the 
king  and  Prince  Charles,  colled  Jacab't  Tow.  In  this  dis- 
course which,  it  is  iBpposed,  bad  relation  to  the  king's  pro- 
posed teatoratioo  of  tha  church  lands,  the  preacher  referred 
to  aoma  religions  exerciBe  then  bMng  obsured  ereiy  Toeadi^ 
by  Charlea  L,  all  record  ot  which  haa  been  omitted  in  the 
pages  of  histoiy.  The  spirit  of  FoUer's  preaching,  always 
eharaoterized  by  calmneBs  and  moderation,  gara  offence  to 
the  high  royalists,  who  charged  him  with  luewarmness  in 
their  oanse.  To  silence  nnjnst  conaures,  he  became  chaplain 
to  the  regiment  of  the  excellent  Lord  Hopton.  For  the 
first  five  years  of  tha  war,  as  he  said,  when  excnsing  tha  non- 
appetranca  of  his  Ckurth-BUtorjf^  "I  had  litUe  list  ot 
Mann  to  write,  fearing  to  ba  made  a  hiatoiy,  and  shifting 
'  ^aSij  tot  my  safe^.  All  that  time  I  eonld  sot  lire  to , 
*tn^,  who  did  oiuy  study  to  livh"  After  the  defeat  of 
Hoptoft  at  Chertton  Pown,'  Foller  retrtated  to  Basing 
Ho|0a.  Ha  took  an  active-  part  In  its  defence,  and  woa 
once  incited  by  the  ncnaa  of  Ae  enemy's  artOluy,  which 
disturbed  him  at  his  books,  to  head  a  sally  upon  the 
trenches.  His  life  with  the  troops  caused  him  to  be  after- 
wards regarded  as  one  of  "  the  great  cavalier  parsons."  In 
hia  marches  with  his  regiment  round  about  Oxford  and  in 
tha  wast^  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  collection  of  details, 
ffom  dmrebes,  <^  bnOdingi,  and  the  convarsatioa  ti 
Mieient:  gossips,  for  his  CkurA-Biilorf  and  Worthiet  «f 
Sitglaitd.  Hu  patriotism  in  the  national  crisis  was  evi- 
deneed  in  many  ways.  For  the  soldiers  and  the  more  re- 
ligions of  the  royidist  party  be  compiled,  164S,  a  small 
Tolame  <tf  prayers  and  meditations, — the  Oood  TKantghi*  in 
Bad  Time*, — which,  set  op  vaA  printed  is  the  besieged  city 
«f  Exeter,  whither  he  had  retired,  waa  called  by  himself 
"the  fiislfmitatrf  Exeter  press.'  It  was  inscribed  to  Lady 
Dalkaitt,  govanusa  to  the  infant  prin«flS8,  Henrietta  Anne^ 
wbo  waa  \>tm  at  Exeter,  16th  Juno  1644.  Fnllar  waa  by 
tiu  king  placed  in  the  hoosaholdctf  the  princess  thron|^Uie 
infliience  of  La4y  Dalkeith.  In  thb  dty,  as  elsewhere,  he 
attracted  to  himself  a  rirole  of  friends.  The  corporation 
gave  him  the  Bodleian  leotureebip,  21st  March  1646-6, 
aiui  he  held  it  until  17th  June  fc^owing,  soon  after  the 
surrender  of  the  mtj  to  the  Parliament  Th»  Faar  of  toting 
tha  Old  Liffht,  ito,  1646,  was  his  farewell  disoourse  to  his 
Exeter  friuids.  Under  the  Articles  of  Surrender  Foller 
made  his  composition  with  the  Oovenuuent  at  London,  his 
"  delinquency  "  being  that  ho  hadbBenpreeentrinthe  king's 
garrisona.  u  a  characteristic  petitton  to  compound,  dated 
let  June  1646,  he  acqnainted  the  committee  that  he  was 
then  lodging  at  "the  Crown"  in  St  Paul's  Cbarch-yatd 
^the  sign  of  his  bookseller,  Williams) ;  and  the  word  Cro-m 
im  written  in  large  letters  and  designedly  falls  u  the  centre 
of  the  document,  in  which,  moreover,  there  are  traces  of  the 
diaagreeable  position  in  which  ho  was  placed.  In  a  life  of 
Andronieos,  1646,  partly  authentic  and  partly  fictitious, 
ha  Ntlriied  Qie  leaden  of  dto  Berolation ;  and  more  than 
one  edition  of  this  little  book  was  called  for.  For  tha 
tomfort  of  snfferers  by  the  war  he  Issued,  1647,  a  second 
derotional  manual,  entitled  Good  Thouffhtt  im  Woru 
^mutt  ahownding,  like  iti  pndeoaasor  and  iti  muceaaor,  in 


fervent  aspirations,  and  drawing  moral  lessons  in  beaatifut 
language  out  of  the  events  of  h^  life,  or  the  cii^nmataneea 
fit  the  time.  In  grief  over  his  looses  which  included  his 
library  and  manuscripts  (his  "  upper  and  nether  millstone 
and  over  the  calamitiea  of  the  country,  he  wrote  his  wohe 
on  the  Weimdtd  CoMetme^  1647.  It  was  prepared  at 
Boughton  House  in  his  nadve  eonn^,  where,  in  a  peniH' 
less,  feeble,  and  exiled  position,  he  and  his  little  son  were 
entertobed  by  Edward  Lord  Monntagn,  his  patron,  and 
where^  as  he  aayi,  he  was  restored  to  his  former  self.  For 
the  next  few  years  of  his  life,  Fuller  was  mainly  dependent 
upon  his  dealinga  with  bookselleis,  of  whom  he  asseited  that 
none  had  ever  lost  by  him.  Amongst  other  minor  produc- 
tions of  his  pen  at  this  time  he  seems  to  have  mode  con- 
siderable progress  in  an  English  tranala^n  of  the  Annala 
of  his  frianl  Archbi^p  Ussher  from  the  TfiSH  of  that  great 
woA.  Amongst  hia  beliefiaeton  it  is  cnrioas  to  find  Sir 
John  Danven  cf  Chelsea,  afterwards  the  rtgjcide.  Under 
the  countenance  of  dtixens  whose  names  are  perpetuated  in 
the  dedications  in  hia  books.  Fuller  in  1647  began  to  preatdi 
at  St  Clement's,  East  Cheap,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  capad^ 
of  lecturer.  While  at  St  Cement's  he  was  snspmded ;  but 
speedily  recovering  bis  freedom,  be  preached  wherever  he 
was  invited.  His  connexion  with  the  church  named  haa 
recently  been  recogoiced  by  the  erection  of  a  fine  memorial 
window  in  wbidi,  olad  in  a  doctor't  gown,  he  staodahtdding 
in  hia  hand  his  best  gift  to  the  nnivetMl  dinieb.  Al 
Chelsea,  where  also  he  oecaaionally  officiated,  he  covutly 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Charles  L,— an  event 
which  he  deeply  dejdorod.  Amongst  Fnller's  noble  patrons 
was  the  earl  of  Carlisle^  who  made  him  bis  chaplain,  and 
presented  him  to  the  curacy  of  Woltham  Abbey.  To 
this  kind  patron  he  dedicated  his  histoty  of  that  lomdition  ; 
and  m  the  titlo'page  j^aoed  the  words-— 
"  P^ia  ist  aUsulqw  eat  bans; 
Bene  viidt  qni  bane  Istatt." 

His  poasoMlon  ot  the  Kring  was  in  jeopard  OB  the  i^Miat 
meot  of  Cromwell'j  "Tiyiara'';  btU  he  evaded  tha  inqdu* 
torial  qneations  of  that  dreaded  body  by  his  ready  wit 
He  ha^  however,  the  good  sense  to  fortify  himself  ondei 
this  ordeal  with  the  oonnsel  of  the  catholio-minded  John 
Howe,  to  whom  he  went,  saying,  "Sir,  yon  may  obaerva 
that  I  am  a  pret^  corpulent  man,  and  I  am  to  go  throogh 
a  passage  that  is  very  straight;  I  beg  you  would  be  so  good 
as  to  give  me  a  shove  and  help  me  through.*  Not  wu 
Fuller  disturbed  at  Waltham  in  Uis  "  dangerous  year  "  1656, 
whan  the  Protector's  edict  prohibited  the  adheronti  of  the 
1^  king  from  preaching.  Uoreorw,  Lionel,  lldid  eari  o( 
Ifiddlesax^  who  lived  in  the  pariah,  gave  Um  what  rttBdnecl 
r  f  the  hoiikM  of  the  lord  treasurer  his  father ;  and  throng 
the  good  offices  of  manhiMieBB  of  Hertford,  part  of  Us 
ovro  pillaged  library  was  restored  to  him.  Under  sndi 
ctrcumatuices  Fuller  actively  pros«cnt«d  his  literary  labours, 
fwodndng  ancceesively,  at  great  cost,  his  sorvey  of  the  Holy 
Land,  called  A  PitgahSight  of  Falatiiu,  1660;  and  his 
ChurehrEittory  of  Bntain,  1666,  from  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ  until  the  year  1648.  These  works  were  furthered  in 
no  slight  degree  by  his  connexion  with  Sim  Coll^  London, 
where  he  hul  a  chamber,  as  well  for  the  convenience  of  the 
press  as  of  his  city  lectoresfaipa  The  Church-Siitory  was 
angrily  attacked  by  Dr  P.  Heylin,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  High- 
Churchmanship,  wished,  as  ha  said,  to  vindicate  the  troth, 
the  chnrch,  and  the  injured  clergy.  About  1662  Fuller 
married  into  Uie  noble  and  loyal  ftmiily  of  Boper.  By  his 
wife  (Maiy,  youngest  sister  of  Thomas,  viaeount  Baltinglaas) 
he  had  several  children.  At  the  Oxford  Act  of  1667,  the 
celebrated  Bobert  Sooth,  who  wua  TarmJUint,  lampooned 
Fuller  for  his  f reqoent  puna  and  other  pecnliaritiea.  Ha 
described  him  in  this  QraUo  as  living  in  London,  aver 
eoibblinft  and  each  yea^  bringing  forth  new /«Im  like* 
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tat.  At  length,  eontinaea  Soath,  the  Churdt-Butoty  came 
foith  with  iti  1C6  dedlcBtions  to  wealthy  and  Boble  friends ; 
and  with  thia  huge  vdame  under  one  am,  and  hia  wife 
(aild  to  be-little  of  stature)  on  the  other,  ha  ran  op  aud 
down  the  itraata  ot  London,  seeking  at  the  housee  of  fais 
patnms  invitations  to  dinner,  to  be  repaid  by  his  dnU  jeau 
at  t^Ia;  This  q>eech,  althoagh  exaggerated,  throws  light 
upon  the  social  qualities  of  Fuller,  who  had  many  kind 
friends  amongit  tbe  nobility.  His  last  and  beat  patron  was 
the  Hon.  Oeorge  Berkeley  of  Cranford  Hoose,  Middlesex, 
whom  chaplain  he  was,  aad  who  garo  him  Cranford  rectory, 
1656.  To  this  noblemw  FnUpr's  reply  to  Heylio,  called 
Tit  A.jfptal  tf  It^wred  Itmoemett  1669,  was  inscribed. 
This  remarkable  and  instmetiTe  book  embraces,  as  it* 
editor,  Ifr  James  Kichota,  has  remarked,  "  almost  OTory 
tnne  within  the  range  of  hnmaa  disquisition,  from  the  most 
snblime  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  great 
antioinity  of  the  Hebraw  and  Welsh  languages,  down  to  Tlu 
T<:U*  of  a  Tvb,  toA  criticisms  on  Shakespeare's  pervernon 
of  the  character  of  Sir  John  FalstafiF."  At  the  end  of  the 
Appeal  is  an  elegant  epistle  **  to  my  loviug  friend  Dr  Peter 
Hqrlin,"  oonceived  in  the  admirable  Christian  spirit  which 
eharaetensed  all  Fuller's  dealings  with  controversialiBts. 
"Why -should  Pdar^  ha  asked,  "fall  out  with  Thomca, 
both  bmng  disciples  to  the  same  Lord  and  Mastert  I 
assure  you,  sir,  whatever  you  conosiTe  to  the  contrary,  I  am 
eordial  to  the  cause  of  the  EngUah  Church,  and  my  hoary 
hun  will  go  down  to  the  grave  in  sorrow  for  her  anffcrings." 
The  only  other  important  works  issued  by  Fuller  in  his 
lifetime  were  connected  with  the  Restoration.  Thb  revived 
Long  Parliament,  December  1659,  proposed  an  oath  of 
fealty-to  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  abjuration  of  Charles 
IL  and  his  hmily.  The  matter  was  mudi  debated  j  and  in 
an  a,Ua  letter  publlshad  in  Fabruaty  1660,  which  went 
into  a  third  edition,  called  A»  Alarum  to  th*  Cmmtiu  of 
Sn^atid  and  WidOf  Fuller  discussed  the  proposal  His 
argomeats  tended  to  swell  the  cry  for  a  free  and  full  parlia- 
ment,—free  from  force,  as  he  expressed  it,  a^  well  as  from 
abjnrations  or  prenooi  engagements.  In  anticipation  of 
the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  25th  April,  and  as^if 
foreseeing  the  unwise  attitude  of  those  in  power  in  roUtion 
to  the  reaction,  Fuller  put  forth  his  Mixt  Contemplatiom  in 
B*tur  Timtt,  1660,  dedicated  to  Lady  Monk.  It  tendered 
adrioB  in  the  ipirit  of  its  mottt^  **  Let  your  moderation  be 
known  to  il^  men :  the  Lord  il  at  hand."  There  is  good 
reason  to  suppoie  that  Fuller  wai  at  the  Hague  immediately 
before  the  Rntoration,  in  the  retinue  of  Lord  Berkeley,  one 
of. the  commisnonars  of  tiie  House  of  Lords,  whose  tost 
service  to  his  friend  was  to  interest  himself  in  obtaining 
him  a 'bishopric.  A  Paneffyrick  to  Sii  Majetty  on  kit 
Happy  Beturtt  was  the  last  of  Fuller's  verse-efforts.  On 
Sd  August,  by  royal  letters,  he  wos  admitted  D.D. .  at 
Cunb^^  as  a  sdiolar  of  integrity  and  good  learning,  who 
had  been  hindered  in  the  due  way  of  proceeding  to  his 
degree.  His  former  preferments  were  restored  to  him.  At 
the  Savoy  Pepya  beard  him  preach ;  bat  he  preferred  his 
eonvermtion  or  Ms  books  to  lus  sermons.  Fuller's  last  pro- 
motion was  that  of  chaplain  in  extraordinary  to  Charles  IL 
In  the  lammer  of  1661  ho  visited  tbo  west  in  connexion 
with  the  bnsioess  of  bis  prebend,  and  npon  his  return  he 
was  seised  with  a  kind  of  typhos-fover  colled  the  "  new 
disease."  On  Sunday,  12th  August,  while  prettcbiug  a 
marriage  sermon  at  tike  Savoy,  he  was  disableid  from  pro- 
eeedin^l  and  at  the  dose  of  the  service  be  was  coined 
home  in  a  sedan  to  his  new  lodgings  in  Coveut-Garden, 
where  he  expired,  Thursday,  16th  August,  aged  54.  On 
the  following  day  200  of  his  brethren  attended  his  corpse 
to  its  resting  place  in  tho  chitDcel  of  Cranford  Church, 
where  Dr  Hardy  preached  a  funeral  sermon.  A  muml 
tablet  was  sfterwaids  set  up  on  the  lunth  side  of  the 


chaaoel  witii  an  epitaph,  which,  theogh  peibaps  loogsr  AaA 
Fnllra's  essay  on  tunbs  might  allow  hira  to  q^rovc^  eon- 
tains  a  conceit  worthy  of  his  own  pen,  to  t^  effort  that 

while  he  was  endeavouring  (viz.,  in  Thi  WortUeti  to  gjve 
tmmortoQty  to  others,  he  himself  attained  it.  It  is  sud 
that  the  tiiought  of  that  onfiniabed  work  troubled  him 
upon  his  deathbed,  and  that  he  often  ineoherenUy  cdled 
out  to  his  fittendants  for  pen  and  ink,  as  if  to  complete  it 

Dr  Fuller  was  in  statore  somewhat  tall,  "  with  a  propor- 
tionable bigness  to  become  it,"  and  his  gait  wss  graceful 
He  was  of  »  sanguine  temperament,  and  had  a  ruddy 
eonntenance  and  li^t  enrled  hair.  BomS  of  these  featotes 
are  pleasingly  d^Mtad  in  his  portrait  at  Cranftm  Houaa 
His  personal  ehanuiter  was  admirable.  The  charm  of  bis 
manners  was  felt  by  aQ,  his  deportment  being  "  according 
to  the  old  English  guisa"  His  disposition  was  genial,  lead- 
ing him  to  embrace  goodness  wherever  be  found  it  To 
these  fine  qualities  of  mind  he  added  prudence.  "By  his 
particular  temper  and  management,"  said  the  historian 
Echard,  "  he  weathered  the  late  great  storm  with  more  suo- 
cess  than  many  other  great  men."  He  had  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  scholars.  He  was  known  as  "a  perfect 
walking  library."  .The  atrength  of  his  memory  was  pro- 
verbial, and  some  amnnng  anecdotes  are  con  d  acted  with  it; 

His  writings  were  the  product  of  a  highly  original  nind, 
aod  th^r  moral  tone  was  exeellent  He  htd  a  fertile  im- 
agination and  a  happy  facnity  of  illustration.  His  diction 
in  tlie  mtiin  was  elegant,  and  more  idiomatic  than  th^t  of 
Taylor  or  Browne.  Antithetic  and  axiomatic  sentences 
abound  in  hia  |>agcs,  embodying  literally  tbo  wisdom  of  the 
many  in  the  wit  of  one.  He  was  "  quaint,'  and  something 
more.  "Wit^"  said  Colcridgo,  in  a  well-known  eulogy, 
"  wit  wa»tbo  stuff  and  anbstance  of  Fuller's  intellocL  It 
was  the  dement,  the  earthen  base,  the  material  which  he 
worked  in;  and  this  very  circnmstanc^  haa  defrauded  him 
of  his  doe  praise  for  the  pmctical  wisdom  of  the  thonditi^ 
for  the  beauty  and  voriety.of'tbe  truths,  into  whi^  he 
shaped  the  stuff.  FuHer  was  incomparably  the  most  sen- 
sible, the  least  prejudiced,  great  man  of  an  age  that  boasted 
a  galaj^  of  great  men."  This  opinion  was  formed  aftes  tha 
perusal  of  the  Church-lJittory.  That  work  and  Tka 
Worthiei  of  England  are  unquestionably  Fuller's  gicateat 
effottsi  They  embody  the  colkctiona  of  an  entire  life  ;  and 
since  his  day  they  have  been  the  delight  and  the  Mdoea  of 
th^  readers,  and  the  incentive  wmeh  has  directed  or 
allured  many  Englieb  scholars  into  historical  and  topo> 
graphical  studies.  Tho  Holy  Slate  haa  taken  rank  amongst 
the  best  books  of  characters.  Fuller's  works,  according  to 
Charles  Lamb,  were,  in  tiie  early  portion  of  this  centniy, 
scarcely  perused  except  by  antiquaries ;  but  since  that  time, 
mainly  through  the  appreciative  criticisms  of  Coleridge, 
Southey,  Croesley,  oud  others,  they  have  received  more 
general  attention ;  and  neoriy  the  whole  of  his  extant  writ- 
ings have  been  reprinted  of  late  years.  (j,  c  b.) 

FULLER'S  EARTH  (Germ.  Wathrenie,  Fr.  2W  A 
foidon,  Aryile  tmeett^e),  so  named  from  its  use  by  fnllers 
OS  an  absorbent  of  tbo  grease  and  oil  of  cloth,  is  on  earthy 
bydrated  silicate  of  aluminium,  containing,  according  w  one 
analjrsui,  silica  53*0,  alumina  10,  ferric  oxide  9*75,  magnesia 
1*25,  Umo  *5,  sodium  chloride  *1,  water  24  per  cenL,  and  a 
traco  of  potash.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  '7~2'4,  and 
a  shioing  streak ;  is  unctuous  to  the  touch ;  is  commonly 
greenish-brown  or  greenish-grey,  sometimes  blnish-grey, 
whitish,  or  red-brown  in  colour;  oidberes  but  alightiy  tothe 
tongue;  becomes  translucent  in  w»ter,  and  falls  to  powder; 
and  before  the  blowpipe  gives  a  porous  slag,  melting  event- 
ually to  a  white  glass.  Among  the  localities  where  fuller's 
earth  isfound  are  Nutfield  near  Reigate  in  Surrey,  Ronton  in 
Yorkshire,  Quarry  Wood  in  Mocaysliire,  Rosswein  in  Saiouy, 
andZwikoweUinBehamia.  Fallei'sM*'Walkafa~M>thu 
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leand  between  tlie  Aymestr;  limeBtvne  &Dct  the  auaerlying 
l(nrar  LndloTr  beds,  rendering  tbe  f  omer  particularly  ltabl« 
t9  elidea  or  aa1»ideDceB  (aee  MurchtaoD,  Siluria).  From 
the  presence  in'  it  of  beds  of  the  mineral,  a  thick  deposit  of 
blue  and  yellow  days  with  bands  of  rubbly  limestone  in  the 
Oolitic  or  Jurassic  series  of  rocks  in  England  has  received 
the  name  of  Fuller's  Earth  (see  Qeolooy).  Tbe  eonsomp- 
tion  of  f  aller'a  earth  has  fallen  off  considerably,  owing  to  the 
employment  of  other  substaoces  for  tbe  cleansing  of  cloth. 
It  was  in  past  times  largely  mined  in  tbe  Downs,  soath  of 
Bath,  (or  tue  in  the  eloth-milU  of  Bradford-oti-Avoii,.Fn>me^ 
and  Qlooeesterabire. 

FULUAR,  from  the  Gsetic  Fdmaire,  the  FulmaruM 
tflaeiaii*  of  modem  ornithologists,  one  of  the  largest  of  tbe 
Petrels  \Proetllariida)  of  tbe  northern  hemisphere,  being 
about  the  size  ef  the  Common  Gall  {Larui  eaatu)  and  not 
unlike  it  in  general  coloration,  except  that  its  primaries  are 
grey  instead  of  black.  This  bird,  which  ranges  over  the 
North  Atlantic,  is  seldom  seen  on  the  European  side  below 
lat  53"  N,,  bnt  on  the  AaiBftcan  side  comes  habitually  to 
lat.  45*,  or  even  lower.  It  has  been  commonly  believed  to 
hare  two  breeding  places  in  tbe  British  laUnda,  uamoty,  St 
Kilda  and  South  Barra ;  bat,  according  to  itr  Bobert  Gray 
{Birdt  the  Wttt  of  ScoUand,  p.  499),  it  has  abandoned 
the  latter  since  1844,  while  he  is  assured  of  its  now  breed- 
ing in  Skye.  Northward  it  established  itself  about  1638 
'  OB  My^noes  Holm,  one  of  the  Faroes,  while  it  has  several 
stations  off  the  coast  ot  Iceland  and  Spitsbergen,  as  well  as 
at  Bear  Islanu.  Its  range  towards  the  pole  eeema  to  be 
only  boanded  by  open  water,  and  it  is  the  constant  atten- 
dant upon  all  who  are  employed  in  the  whale  and  seal 
fisheries,  shewing  tbe  greatest  boldness  in  approaching  boots 
uid  ships,  and  feeding  on  the  offal  obtained  from  them.  By 
our  Mama&it  is  commonly  called  the  "MullyIdawk"i(cor- 
raptfld  from  the  Dutch  MaUeviaok),  and  ia  txtremdy  .veil 
known  to  them,  its  flight,  as  it  skims  orer  the  waves,  first  with 
a  few  beats  of  the  wings  and  then  gliding  for  a  long  way, 
being  very  peculiar.  It  only  vbiu  the  land  to  deposit  its 
single  whits  egg,  which  is  laid  on  a  rocky  ledge,  where  n 
shallow  nest  is  made  in  the  turf  and  lined  with  a  little  dried 
grass.  Many  of  its  breeding-places  are  a  most  valuable 
property  to  those  who  live  near  $hem  and  take  the  eggs  and 
young,  which,  from  tbe  natare  of  the  locality,  are  only  to 
be  had  at  a  hazardoos  risk  of  life.  In  St  Kildii  it  is  said 
that  from  18,000  to  20,000  young  are  killed  in  one  week 
of  August,  the  only  time  when,  by  the  custom  of  the  com- 
mnnity,  they  are  allowed  to  be  token.  These,  after  the  oil 
ia  extracted  from  them,  serve  the  islanders  with  food  for  the 
winter.  This  oil,  says  Mr  Gray,  having  bien  chemically  ex- 
amined by  Mr  E.  C  C.  Stanford,  was  found  to  be  a  fish-oil, 
and  to  possess  nearly  all  the  qualities  of  that  obtained  from 
the  liver  of  the  cod,  with  a  lighter  specific  gravity.  It, 
however,  has  an  eitremoly  strong  scent,  "which  is  said  by 
those  who  have  visited  St  Kilda  to  pervade  every  thing  and 
person  on  the  island,  and  is  certainly  retained  by  an  egg  or 
akin  of  the  bird  for  many  years.  Whenever  a  live  example 
is  seized  in  the  hand  it  ejects  a  considerable  quantity  of  this 
oil  from  its  mouth.  The  Fi|lmar  ia  said  by  Mr  Darwin 
ffirhj^  ef  SpeeUi,  ed.  4,  7S)  to  be  the  most  numerous 
urd  in  the  world;  but  on  whose  anlhorify  the  statement  is 
made  docs  not  appear,  and  to  render  it  pmbable  we  should 
have  to  unite  apcctfically  with  tlie  Atlantic  bird,  not  only 
its  Pacific  representative  I",  pacificut,  which  some  ornitho- 
logists deem  distinct,  but  also  that  which  replaces  it  in  the 
Antarctic  seas  and  is  considered  by  moat  authorities  to  bo 
a  perfectly  good  Bi)ocies,  F.  glacialioiilet.  The  differences 
between  them  are,  however,  exceedingly  slight,  and  for  Mr 
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Darnin's  purpose  on  this  puUedaroeeiBiOn  it  uatteis  little 
bow  they  are  regarded.  It  is  n  more  interesting  qoeatioD 
whether  the  statement  is  anyhsw  true,  but  one  that  can 
hardly  be  decided  as  yet.  (i.  N.) 

FULTOK,  Robert  (1765-1815),  an  American  engineer 
and  mechanician,  was  bom  in  1765  at  Little  Britain  in 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  adt^ted  the 
profession  of  a  porteait  and  landscape  painter,  but  he  alsc^ 
even  then,  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
mechanical  pursuits.  In  his  twen^-kecond  year  he.  visited 
England,  with  the  view  of  improring  himself  m  art  the 
instructions  of  his  countiymas  West  There  be  maae  the 
acquaintance  of  the  dnke  of  Bifdgewater,  Earl  Stanhope^ 
and  Watt ;  and  partly  by  Ibeir  influence  he  was  led  to 
devote  his  attention  more  exclusively  to  mechanical  en>' 
gineering.  In  1793  he  had  conceived  the  design  of  pro- 
pelUng  vessels  by  steam,  but  did  not  at  that  time  find  a 
suitaUe  opportunity  for  patting  his  views  into  practice^' 
Hb  time  was  also  mu£h  engrossed  in  devising  a  method  of 
superseding  the  locks  on  canals  by  a  [Jane  of  double  indine 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  frtnn  tlu  British  Govern, 
meat  in  1794.  In  the  same  year  he  obtained  patenta  foe 
flox-Bpinninff  and  rope-twisting  ,  and  various  other, 

medmnical  InTentiuu^  bearing  chiefly  npoQ  Um  eoutnio- 
tion  of  canals,  on  whidi  latter  snbiect  be  pafalialwd  a  tfsa< 
tise.  In  1797  he  removed  to  nris,  aad  remuned  for 
seven  years  in  the  bouse  of  JoA  Barlow,  the  American 
minister  at  the  Court  of  France,  proeectttitw  Ids  sdentiflc 
studies.  During  that  period  he  projected  tlw  fint  puio-, 
rama  ever  exhibited  in  Paris,  and  made  important  experi- 
ments on  submarine  explosives.  These  exiMriments  were' 
further  continued  in  America, '  but  although  Congsess 
voted  him  5000  doUan  for  prosecuting  them,  his  plans 
were  finally  declared  impracticable.  It  was  also  at  Paris 
that  he  fint  succeeded,  after  repeated  trials,  in  pn^telling 
a  boat  through  the  water  by  the  aid  of  steam.  In  18QjS 
he  returned  to  America  and  xeneated  the  experiment  oo 
a  larger  scale  and  with  more  dedded  success.  In  1809 
he  took  out  bis  fint  patent,  but  his  rights  were  disputed, 
end  after  protracted  wg&lation  a  compromise  was  effected. 
In  1814  Folton  constructed  the  fint;  United  States' war 
steamer,  and  he  wos  engaged  upon  an  'improvement  of  his 
snbn;arine  torped  .  when  he  died,  February  24,  1815. 

See  li/c  of  Robert  f^Uon,  hj  C  D.  Coldon.  1817,  and  the  Uo. 
^phj  by  Jame*  Rcnwick  in  Spark's  jtmerieah  BiogmiAi/. 

FUMITORY,  or  Fvmaria,  Linn.  (Germ.  Erdraueh^  Ft. 
Fvmelerre),  a  genus  of  annual,  rarely  perennial,  herbs  of  the 
natural  order  Fumariacea,  with  stems  nsually  branched  and 
straggling,  often  d'mbing  by  means  of  their  petides ;  leaves 
alternate  and  decompound,  with  narrow  segmenta;  flowen 
in  racemes,  small,  tubular,  and  purple  or  wbitiib,  with 
purple  tips ;  sepals  2,  and  deciduous ;  petals  4,  and  conni- 
vent,  tbe  upper  one  saccate  or  spurred  at  the  base,  the  two 
inner  cohering  at  the  apex;  atamens  6,  and  in  two  bundles* 
opposite  tbe  outer  petals ;  atyle  deciduous ;  and  capsule  one- 
seeded  and  indehiscent.  There  an  several  British  species 
of  the  genus.  The  Common  Fumitory,  F.  offidnali*  (Germ. 
Taubmlrop/),  colled  by  Shakespeare  tiie  "  rank  fumitory  " 
or  "  f unyter  "  {Htnry  V.  3 ;  Zrar,  iv.  4),  is  a  plant  in- 
digenous to  Europe,  florUi  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  is  found  as 
an  introduced  spedes  in  the  United  States.  It  has  gUoe* 
,ous  leaves  and  pale  or  dark  ros»-puiple  flowers,  which  bloom 
throughout  the  summv,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  one  or 
two  feet  It  is  a  common  weed  in  com-fields,  aiM  like 
oth(!r  memoen  of  th^  genua  flourishes  best  in  rich  cultivated 
gr&nd.  In  past  times  it  was  In  esteem  for  its  reputed 
cholt^goguB  and  other  medicinal  properties,  and  in  England, 
boiled  in  water,  milk,  or  whey,  it  was  csed  as  a  cosmetic 
The  herbage  of  F.  vJUinaUt  and  F.  raeemota  is  used  in 
China  under  tlw  nuue  of  Tut-kwa4i4i^  as  an  application, 
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for  i^Uodalu  swslUngs,  cftrbasdes,  and  abseeues,  and  wa* 
tomtdjf  -Talued  is  juudice,  ud  in  casw  <^  aecids&tel 
BwiUowing  of  ths  baud  of  erain  (ue  F.  Porter  Smitli, 
CoMtrA.  tmtardt  tke  Jfat.  IMiea  .  .  .  €f  Ckima^  99, 
1871).  The  luune  fnmitoiy,  Latin  famut  Urrcf,  hat  been 
aapposed  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  ita  joice  irritate* 
the  qrea  like  imoke  {see  Fnchs,  De  Hitloria  Slirpimn,  p. 
338.  1612);  hni  Tlu  OreU  ffetiaU,  ca^  clxix.,  1S29,  foL. 
following  the  De  SimpUti  Afedicina  of  Flateaiina,  to.  xcUL 
(see  in  If'ieoUn  Prceponti  IHiptxsatorium  ad  Aromaiariat, 
1636),  saya  :  "  It  is  called  Fomas  terre.  fame  or  amoke  of 
the  erthe  bjrcaose  it  is  eogendred  of  a  cours  f  amoayte  ryt- 
ynge  froma  the  erthe  in  grete  qnantyte  lyke  smoke  I  ^ 
grosse  or  coura  fomoByte  of  the  erthe  vyndeth  and  wryeth 
cat :  and  by  vorkynge  of  the  ayre  and  lotme  it  tomath  into 
this  herbe." 

F«r  figniM  of  Tationi  tjMaM  of  ftnnltety,  we  J*  T.  Banrdl  Srms, 
gitgliak  Bdang,  rO.  L,  lUi. 

FUNCHAL  SmMadkira. 
■  FUNCTION.  Fanctionality,  in  Analysis,  is  depend- 
enc6  OD  a  Tariable  or  raiiablea ;  in  the  caao  of  a  single 
Tariable  «,  it  is  the  aame  thing  to  say  that  «  depends  upon 
«,  or  to  say  that  « is  a  function  of  «,  only  in  the  latter 
form  <^  oqwMnmi  the  mode  of  dependsnM  is  embodied  in 
the  term  'iaatHtm."  Wa  hare  giren  or  knowa  fnnotions 
foek  u  OT  dn  and  Uw  general  notation  of  the  form 
4»,  where  die  latter  ^  ia  hbm  as  a  fancUooal  symbol  to 
daoota  a  fuutioit  of  v,  kaown  or  onkno^  as  th«  case 
m^rba:  beach  oaaan  is  the  independent  Tariable  or  ail- 
ment of  the  fonetioD,  bot  It  is  to  be  obaemd  that  if  t  be 
a  fnaotion  of  «,  then  » like  n  is  a  Tariable,  the  r&luee  of » 
r^arded  as  known  ierre  to  determine  those  (tf  that  Is, 
we  may  cooTenely  regard  «  as  a  function  of  «  In  the 
ease  of  two  or  more  independent  Tariablea,  say  when  to 
depends  on  or  is  a  fonction  of  «,e^  Ac.,  or  w '■^k,-^  . .  ), 
thea ^in  tlie  independent  variafalaa  w  argnmants 
of  the  foaetiMi;  fre^aanUy  whaD  one  ctf  these  Tiriables, 
aajr «,  it  principally  at  alone  attended  to^  it  ii  regarded  as 
the  independent  Tariable  or  argtiment  ot  the  fancHtm,  and 
tiie  other  rariables  «,  ice.,  are  regarded  as  parameters,  tbs 
Talnaa  of  which  serre  to  complete  the  definilioti  of  the 
function.  We  may  have  a  set  of  quantities  w,  ^  .  .  each 
(rf  tham  a  faoction  of  the  same  nriables  and  this 

relation  may  be  e^reaeed  by  means  of  a  rin^e  funetkinal 
symbol  ^  (»,'tf  .  .)~^%  '  •  ')*  >■  to  thi^  more 
hereafter 

The  notion  ni  %  fonetaon  ia  ^tlicable  in  geometry  and 
machaaica  aa  wall  aa  In  analyus ;  for  inataaeei  a  point  Q, 
thji  poaitioa  of  vhid  dmwida  npoa  that  U  a  Tariable 
pdnt  F«  Bu^  be  regardei  aa  a  fonctifln  of  tiie  point  P; 
qat  han^  aubetitating  for  the  m^ta  themsclTea  the 
eoocdiaataa  (of  any  kind  whatever)  which  determine  their 
poritioni^  we  say  that  the  coordinates  of  Q  are  each 
of  them  a  fanction  of  the  coordinates  of  F,  and  we  thus 
retom  to  the  analytical  notion* of  a  fnnotioo.  And  in 
what  follows  a  foDctbn  ia  regarded  ezelosivaly  in  this 
punt  ot  Tiew,  Tia.,  the  Tsriables  are  r^uded  as  numbers; 
aad  we  attend  to  the  ease  of  a  function  of  one  Tariable 
f  ojh.  But  it  haa  been  remarked  (see  Eqdatuik)  that  it 
is  not  aOowable  to  oonflaa  the  ettention  to  mol  nQBtbos ; 
a  aamber  •  most  ia  geaatal  be  taken  to  be  a  eomplaz 
namhar  or  and  |f  btfng  real  anmban^  each 

BOM^tiUe  oontianoaa  Tariattoa  between  the  limits 
-eo,  +00,  aad  t  denoting  Is  reganl  to'any 

particalBr  fnaelioB,  ^  althoa^^  it  may  for  smii^  purposea 
be  anffieient  to  know  the  v^lne  of  the  ^noti<m  for  any  real 
Taloe  whateTsr  of  «,  yet  to  attend  only  to  Uie  real  nines 
of  «  is  an  asseatiaHy  incomplete  Tiew  of  the  question ;  to 
prtwriy  know  Am  fanction  it  ia  neenaaiy  to  considM  « 
-uodw  the  afonadd  imaginary  or  0mpl»x  torn  if-«+^ 


To  a  given  Talue  M+if^  of  u  there  eorteapoada  in 
general  fw  *  a  valae  or  valuea  of  the  like  form 
and  we  obtain  a  geometrical  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
functional  relation  a-A  ^7  regarding  x,  y  as  re(ttagalar 
coordinates  of  a  point  F  in  a  pUne  II,  and  j^,  /  aa 
rectangular  oondinates  of  a  pc^t  F  in  a  ptontf  (for  greatw 
conTonienoe  a  diffomit  pluie)  H';  I^  F  are  thns  the 
geomebical  reprsaratation^  or  rwresentadTe  points,  of  the 
variaUea  «-s  +  ijr  and  •'-r  +  iy'  rMpoctirtly;  and, 
accbnUng  to  a  locution  above  referred  to,  the  point  F  miglit 
be  regarded  as  a  function  of -the  point  P;  a  given  Tslue  of 
wx  +  iyia  thus  represented  by  a  point  P  in  the  plane 
n,  and  corresponding  hereto  we  have  a  point  or  ptnnta 
F  in  the  phine  U',  representing  (if  more  than  on^  each  of 
them)  a  Talue  of  the  Tariable  v-aZ+V*  And,  i(  we 
attend  only  to  the  Talnaa  of  «  as  eorreywding  to  a  eeiiea 
of  position  of  the  -rqitfeeentntive  pnnt  P,  we  have  the 
notum  ti  tiie  "path"  of  a  complex  variaUe  u-x+ig 

Xmwk  AomMmu. 

1.  TbaBrntdmpkUnd  of  Auetian  is  the  ntionl  ud  Inlagnl 
feBoUinL  Ve  have  the  aariea  of  poweie  «■*, .  caeh  wlciilaeto 
snt  ohIt  for  a  rati  but  alio  tor  a  oomplex  valos  of «,  +  igf^ 
»»-</+2£n,,  («  +  -  -  to/ +  -rt,  *o..  ud 
thanee,  if  a  6, .  ,  ba  real  at  oomploz  nnmben,  tk  goaonl  fom 
o  +  hu  +  -u*  .  .  .  +  tM",  of  a  ntional  and  Inta^rml  hiwtum  of  tba 
oidar  m.  Aad  taking  two  mcb  fttnctioB^  aay  of  tho  oidcn  m  and 
« totpactinl;,  tlu  quotient  of  oaa.of  thaaa  tho  othar  npraaanta 
ttiaseBuat  form  of  a  ratioiial  fanotion  of  u. 

Th*  fonction  wUeh  next  prewnta  Itadf  ia  tho  algabtaieal  fnnctioo, 
and  in  partioolar  th«i  algebraical  fonction  oxpnaaibk  by  radkaU. 
To-tdce  tho  moat  nm^  caae,  anppo**  ("*  twjs  *  JMdtiro  intogw) 

that  IP  »  « ;  » la  hare  tha  Inational  function  —       Obrloadj,  if 
« ia  real  and  podtiTe,  there  ia  alvaja  a  real  and  poattin  vain*  of 
calcnlabla  to  any  extant  of  approximation  fIroB  tha  eqaatioB 

-  M,  vhioh  lerrM  ai  tbt  dollnitian  u* ;  bat  it  i>  known  (aea 
EqvATiON)  tiiat  aa  wall  in  thii  caae  aa  in  the  nnoral  case  vhnv  « 
!■  a  complex  namber  there  -am  in  bet  h  vainae  of  Om  fanettoa 

K> ;  and  tliat  for  their  detennination  we  require  tha  tiwocy  of  tha 
ao-niled  eimiUr  fimotloua  aino  and  eeeine ;  and  theae  dqmd  on 
the  exponential  Amotion  ezn  «.  or,  aa  it  Is  oonnonly  wntten, 
which  baa  for  Its  inToree  the  lofiaiithmie  fonction  log  m  ;  thoe 
are  all  of  titem  tranaoandcntal  fiuctiana. 

X.  Ia  a  ntional  and  iatagnd  fanotion  o+hu+ca^ . . .  +  ii^, 
the  number  nt  tanns  is  Unite,  and  the  ooeScients  <^  1^ ; . .  Jfe  W»J 
hare  any  Tmlnea  whatmr,  bat  if  we  imagine  a  like  aslN 
a  +  i»  +  et^  *  ...  extendug  to  inflni^,  nm  eomdat  that  wtA 
anexpreedonhaaanyealffltlabuTalne,— tnatia,  anRmeanlngataH; 
tho  ooeSdenti «,  « . . .  meat  be  mch  aa^  aithar  for  ayery  vahw 
wbataver  of  «  (that  i^  fbr  erery  finite  ralno)  or  for  Tsloea  indndeA 
Within  certain  limita,  to  make  tho  tenet  eoitmyinL  It  ia  easy  te 
aea  that  the  Tiliiea  ol  a,  ft,  0 .  .  be  aaeh  u  to  nake  tha  eariaa 
■Iways  oonvaigent ;  fbr  inataaoe^  ttusia  the  caae  for  ttaaxpowmal 


eipai 


talctng  for  the  moment « to  be  real  and  poaitire,  then  it  la  ortdent 
that  howem  large  «  may  be,  the  ancoeadn  tmna  wtD  beoooie 
nltimately  amalleT  and  smaller,  and  the  aeriee  will  hare  a  detanai- 
nate  cahinlahle  rahio.  A  fonction  thns  axwemed  by  meana  of  a 
eonveigent  infinite  aeriaa  ia  sot  in  general  algobnioa),  end  wb«a  it 
Is  not  sok  it  fa  aud  to  be  ttanaoeBUBtal  (bn  obaarre  Oat  it  la  ia 
nowfae  true  that  we  hare  thna  the  moat  gmwal  farm  of  a  tiaaanaa 
denial  fttnotion);  in  parlicnlar,  the  azpoaential  .Amction  abore 
written  down  ta  not  an  algebraical  tonctifm. 

By  forming  tha  txmuiaa  cf  axp  «^  aad  nnlttilyiag  togetbw 
the  two  taita,  wa  dmf«  tita  fandsmantal  pnpBMy 
«9easr««a90'+«}i 

whence  alao  , 

aiQ  «  a^  #  a  esv  (•  +  «4t 
sotbataxp(«-f  <y)iagiTieaa8theiifodnotoC  thalwoaaiaaana 
Mimtf.   Aa  rennu  thif  last,  If  in  place  of  «wa  aetnal^  wma 
the  vabN  ig,  wo  Sod 

where  obriontly  eoeh  aeriee  la  ooBvenrant  and'  mctnaUy  oalenlaMa 
for  aqy  real  ralne  whataver  of  y ,  caUlag  tha  two  Hnaa  eedae  f 


aod  dna  y  reapactirelj,  OTtattacrttnaiyabbaTlatadnelallaBesai 
aad^jLtheea*i&nla 
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ui  it  m  ItMdB  U»  «  wtito  $,  and  taaltivlT  the  two  txfntmxaui 
togitlwr,  obMnring  tlut  &»  pndaet  will  M  -  axp  <(|r  + 1),  wa 
oMain  Um  thnduKiitkl  aqutlMU 

f«r  tho  lunotiom  liaa  and  coaina. 
Taking  y  aa  an  angla,  and  defiaing  aa  naual  tha  aba  and  coaine 
tha  ratioa  of  tha  parpendicnlar  and  baae  reapectirelj  to  the 
radiui,  tbfl  nne  and  coaina  will  be  Amctioni  of  y ;  and  we  obtain 
Itaainetrieallx  the  hngiAng  fondamental  noattou  fw  the  eine 
and  coaine ;  but  In  order  to  the  truth  of  tb  foKSoing  equation 
•xp  jy  —  coa  y  +  V  ain  ^,  it  b  tiirther  necaaaaiy  ttiat  the  aaKls 
ahontd  be  measnrcd  in  circular  meaanre,  that  la  bjr  the  ratio  of  tha 
are  to  the  radiua;  ao  that  V  denoting  aananal  the  nnmber  3-14169  . 
the  naaaore  of  ai%ht  angleii  — |r.  And  thia  being  ao,  the  finc- 
tinu  aine  and  oocine,  obtained  aa  abovo  b7  conelderation  <k  the 
HpoiHBtlal  fnnctioD,  have  their  ordinary  geoaetrM  ^niAn- 
tioni. 

S.  The  fbregoiDg  iDTCfltiption  wu  girai  is  drtail  In  ordar  to  the 

eompIetlM  of  the  theorr  of  the  Iirational  fhnction  ti-.  -We  henae- 
fbitB  take  the  theoi7  «t  the  eircnlar  flinctiona  aa  knows,  and  apeak 
«f  ten  m,  fce.,  aa  the  oecaaien  ma;  arias. 
V*hkTe 

c  +  ^afXeoaf  +  fetaD, 

Where,  wating  ^iETp  to  denote  Am  jioeltin  nine  «C  Oa  •qun 
toot,  webaTB 


«d  therefiwB  abo 

Treatiig  c,  y  aa  lha  leetangnlar  ooordinatea  of  a  pdnt  P,  r  ia  the 
diatance  (i^rded  aa  poaitiTe)  of  thIa  point  from  the  origin,  and  « 
fa  tha  ineUiatuHi  oTr  to  the  poaitive  part  of  the  azia  of* ;  to  fix 
tlie  idaaa  #.  may  ba  ng^ded  as  Ijing  wltUn  tho  ItaiitB  0,  »,  or 
0,-  w.  adowdiiig  aa  y  ia  poaltiTo  or  u^vo ;  f  ia  thna  eomriatelr 
drtmniiate,  extwt  in  the  cas^  a  Mgatira,  y  -0.  for  wMcL 
ffia  —  vor-«i  idineientty. 
And  IT  »  *  0  +  'y,  we  hanee  <wTi 


^i.,lf..a£±l2r+,-.i±a5). 


whCTBtSb.Kal  nid  podtin  ud  «  bai  «B7podti«i  or  mgiOn 

integer  TaTua  whaterer,  bat  ve  thna  obtain  for  m"  onlv  tha  m 
valiiaaooiTe90iidlngtethanbns<^l,8...M-.lofji  Hon 
(onerally  wa  may,  inatead  of  the  index  ^"  take  the  indax  to  he  any 

rational  fracdoa  ^. .  Si^odng  tUa  to  be  la  its  IcMt  tann^  and  » 
le  bo  poritiT^  the  Bsmber  tl  diattaet  vdam  ia  alw^yi-si.  If 
batead     J  *•  *^       *»^«»  *»  be  the  gBieial  ie«a  or  complex 

and  having  in  geneial  an  infinity  of  ralnaa. 

i.  The  foregoing  equation  Mp  <a  +  y)  -  exp  f  .  exp  y  ia  in  krt 
tte  eqnaHon  of  indie«.  .-+/-«..  a»j  «tp  «  ia  thna  th.  aamt 

-T'  'Vl'.^"^  •  prawfrdatarmiaad  imnber,  and 
patting^ #•  equal  to  the  aeiia^  a»d^  wrf«ng  we  hm 

-"^*l"*Ta"*Tn*'*'  ^  «-2-m8...  But  a«  .well 
S^^rheta^SS^^^S^*  *^  ^  "^""^ 

•»r-|{«PW  +  axK-*)j. 


U  «•  Vllta  barab  ia  inatead  of  y  we  hav* 

«» t»  *  I  {eap  *  +  a^  (- a)  } 
•tote  ^{•(p'-eii>(-«)|. 


Tti.,  thoaa  valooa  are 


task  o<  than  real  when 


fi 

ia  te^  tha  ftuwtlona  in  qoHtfcm 
Vs  +  •  ■     ragatdai  «■  fkne- 


L^^i^  i?*  ''JT"'*^        •*^*>«n*r«n  rep^ 

aentad  by  the  notationa  coeh  x  and  Hnh  s  reapactlTely;  and 
larly  we  haVe  the  hyperholio  tangMit  tanh  le,  Jte. :  although  it  iA 
eaay  to.iemember  that  coa  w,  \  ainti^  areto  (aotreal  ftmctionf  ofaj 

aad  to  n&denla&daeoordingly  the  foimnliewheMintheT  occur  toC 
the  nae  of  theoa  notation*  ta  tha  hyperbolic  fhactimu  ia  oltea  eraJ 
venient 

5.  Writing  u  -  exp  e  then  « is  conTersely  a  fonotlOB  of  it  wUeb 
18  called  the  Xogarithm  (hyperbolje  hjgarithnj,  to  diatlngniah  it 
tha  tabular  or  Briftjaakgarlthm),  and  we  write*- log  «,  or  what 
u  the  lamo  thin^  we  have  «-exp(lagu)  (and  it  ia  clear  that  if 
w  be  rwl  and  pouUTe  there  is  alwaya  a  real  and  poaitiTe  value  of 
logu,  in  partindu  the  real  It^tbm  of  «  ia-l);  it  ia  however 
to  be  obterrrd  that  the  logarithm  la  not  a  one-nlned  function,  bat 
baa  an  infinity  of  ratnea  cturesponding  to  the  dificnnt  intwer 
raluea  of  a  constant  a ;  in  fact,  U  log  «  be  aiur  one  of  ita  t^m^ 
then  log  It +  2nrfia«bon  Tallin  fbrwa  hare  ezp  (1m  «  +  teriW 
axp  log  It  axp  M;  waiaea  «xpMia-l,  flJi  l^ntOati^ 
loffuf  Saa<IaftTalnoof^loguiamo(K. 

We  have 

n  >  «ip  (la«  ar)  s  azp  lot  a .  axp  loi 
and  hence  the  eqoation  which  is  roiumonly  written 

kf  vt-laaa+loge, 
bat  which  reqaiies  flu  addition  on  one  side  of  a  tana  M.  Anj 
tiT«iii«  to  tho  eqnati«  s  +  fy  »  r  <caa  «  4- i  ain  A  «r  aa  it  ii  COM 
Tonient  to  writ*  1^  s+^r-r  wa  heaco  kava 

be  (X + 1»  :>  las  r  T /(• + Snrv 

where  log  rmay  be  taken.to  doiota  the  real  logarithm  «i  the  laal 
pod  tire  qoantihr  r,  and  « tha  eomplatdy  determinate  ai^le  delbed 
aa  already  mentioned. 

RawUngtoUiafhBcttoa  u^,  wnhmii-axntegii,  and  time* 
«"  -  exp  (m  log  k),  which,  on  accoxnt  of  the  infinity  of  valnea  ol 
log  H,  has  in  general  (aa  before  remarked)  an  infinity  of  Talncas 
if  u  -  ^  then  -  axp  (tM  leg  <),  has  in  general  in  like  mannM 
an  inflmtT  of  Ttlnea,  but  in  regarding  «"  aa  identical  with  thf 
one-valued  tbnction  exp  m,  we  take  log  a  to  be  -  its  real  valn^  1. 

Tha  inverse  funot{onac^->a%  sln'^s,  tan*^^  areinbetloguitl^ 
nie  fnnottons ;  thoa  in  the  oqnation  exp  iK-coaot  +  fsina^  writing 
fiiat  eoaB-n,  the  equation  becMnea  api  cca->ii«i(  + Vl-^ 
or  wa  luTO  eoa-Mt  -  ^  log  (it  +  yrr^  ud  foom  iba  laiM  avM> 

tion,  writing  aeemdlyBinx-ii,webaTedn'-*H-~l(9  Wl-i^  +  im}^ 

Bat  tha  liamTJafor  tsn-iu  la  a  mora  elegant  on<v  a«t  iarollivg 
the  radical  Vl  -ii*;  we  hare 


andthoBco 


thatia, 


« sp  Ir-t-asp  (-(I) • 


oia>w-l 


tip 


l-Ztaa* 


orif  tan  x-H,  then 


 1  ^_\+tlmm 


Tha  Icnaiithm  <or  tnvaiaa  oxpontntial  fdadlaB)  and  tti  Imm 
eircnlar  nnutkn  fraaat  tiwsuelTaaaaaa  fat«giila.of.BlgiBnla 

fnnetioai 


whence  alao 


and 


■■mr*m.' 


9.  EBohoftbeftmettonBexpii,sm-«,  ecwii,tani^t&-,ua-oBb 
nhiad  function  of  «,  ia  in  thia  leapect  analcflooa  t»  a  ratioiial  faodl 
tioBofit:  and  there  are  farther  aaalogiea  Of  ezpw,  atn  IS  ooaii,  t4 
a  rational  and  intwnl  flmetini;  and  of  tan  «,  aae  kc,  to  4 
rational  nen*integnl  fanetioo. 

A  rational  and  iul^gnLl  ftmotioQ  hai  a  OMlalB  Bamb«  of  root^ 
or  nroe,  each  of  a  giTen  sndtMlei^.  aad  it  aanpletai^  detad 
mined  (axcept  ae  to  a  oonataat  Mtt)  lA«  Iha  aavnal  toota  and 
the  untti^ci^ of  each<^  tbaai  Ifffrnt  t*.  If  «^ U 

"in  ne&  hh  font  ■ 


tlM  mob,  p,  q. 


A^l  -  _J!y..*j^iiislonJ(iOT-iBte^)fiiwrtIe«fcia 

a  eattdn  nurobar  of  infinitlea^  or  polai^'  eaclk  of  tten  of  a  givaa 
nniltiplioit]%  vi&,  tiio  iatnitlsa  are  the  note  or  Miaa  of  tha  nnooal 
ud  iatapaf  ftiBCtlon  wh^  it  ita  daMBiaalDb 
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FUNCTION 


tk»  finMka  m^hIih  &o  fidta  loolib  M.w  latsitj  of  mrtt 

Mdi-  -«  ;  tUi  qipBU*  froiB  Um  «qu>ttaii  flip  *"(^     ^)  ' 

khan  »  b  iiideinltelx  largo*  wd  poiHIvt.  ftfl'ftoiiction  da  « 
tu  the  rooU  *r  what  *  it  my  pcnltin  or  nagative  Tntagn 
Mm  fneloilcd;  or  what  b  Uio  mxm  things  it*  roota  an  0  and 
±  «r,  •  BOW  denatiog  kby  poriUra  integer  from  1  to  «o  ;  each 

oTtbeaaitjialnplaroo^uidwciiilkethAnrinw- wn^l  -  '^j. 

SimihriT tha  VMta  of  «oa  w  an  (a  4  }> r,  tdai^otliig  any  poiltire 
or  iHganra  Ist^ar,  mm  incladed,  or  wbat  ia  tlia  aatna  tUag,  they 
*n±  ('+  V*>  anowdaDotfng  any  poaitive  intager  ftem  0  to  «  ; 

nch  not  ia  dmpK.  and  wa  1wt«  coa  «  -  11  ^  1  -  (T^J^lp}* 

ObTiotuly  but  u,  at  the  qnoticnt  ain  u-^-coa  u,  haa  both  n»u  and 
infiniUei,  ib  roob  being  tha  not*  af  «,  Itainlliiitiei  th*  roota 
of  coa  « i  (oc  w  aa  tbe  ndpranl  of  ««•  it  Iiaa  inlliiltlw  ooly,  tbm 
being  tilM  roota  of  cot  %  Ik. 

In  the  faragobig  expraaalaB  abm    vn  M  -        tba  product 

muilba  nndentood  to  men  ths  limit  of  D^^l  —        for  an  indo- 

iinitdy  Urgs  poatUva  int^gar  Taloa  of  k,  via;,  tba  product  b  Arat 
totbt  formed  for  dia  Talon  a>-1, 1^  S . . ,  np  to  a  datarrolnata 
t>nM*r  n,  and  llwB  »  b  to  fc*  talcm  Indaflnitely  large.  I( 
tifKrating  tba  poiiliTe  and  tba  negatira  mlnaa  of    m  eraaider 

tba  pndact  itn;^! -1-  .^^  Q;  ^1  -       Idrbanln  tballrat  pn>- 

dnct  a  baa  all  tha  podttTO  integer  ralaet  from  1  to  m,  and  in  tbe 
aecond  product  a  naa  all  tbe  poaitiTo  intager  Ttlne*  from  1  to  «), 
then  by  maVing  m  ud  m  aaeh  of  them  Indefinitely  large,  the 
function  doet  not  ap'pmiinato  to  sin  u,  on  Iras  m  :  n  be  a 
ratio  of  equality.'   KoA,  dniiarly  aa  regarda  eo*  u,  the  product 

+  n  ((I^jT;)'  "m^  »  indefinitely  large,  doea 

not  approximate  to  coa  u,  unleat  m  :  n  be  a  ntio'  of  equally. 
7.  Via  fnnctiona  aln  it,  cot  u,  are  ptrioiic,  having  tbe  period  2x 

+  »i  th.  hrif-period 

^'eea"'  ^  yoAoSbAtjmKj^  vaHfiid  bgr  mtana  tt  tha  fon* 
ffolng  fractional  fonu^  hut  aome  attention  b  nqvircd ;  thut 
writing,  aa  we  may  do,  ain »-  lihm  »  extend*  from 

-» to  N,  K  ultimately  inDnita,  If  for  h  We  write  h+v,  each  factor 
of  tha  nnmerator  it  changed  into  the  fbllowing  on^  and  the 
numerator  ia  unaltered,  aare  only  that  then  it  on  introdnced  bctor 
tt+(n+l)T  at  the  tuperior  limit,  and  an  omitted  factor  k-kt  at 
the  inferior  limit ;  the  ratio  of  theae  <u  +  fi  +  lT)r-(K -m-).  for  n 
infinite  u  »  - 1,  and  w*  that  hare,  aa  we  ahonld  have,  dn  (u + ») » 
-«n  u. 

The  moat  general  periodic  function  baring  no  inSidtiei,  and  etch 
root  a  timple  root,  and  having  a  given  period  a,  bat  the  iona 


Ann—  +  Bcoa  t^, or, what b the aam* thing, L' 


2ru 


-co.V^+4 

8.  Wa  come  now  to  the  Elliptic  Function* ;  theae  aroao  fivm  tM 
contldention  of  the  Integrd^^^ ,  when  R  b  •  rational  function 

of  a;  cad  X*b  <he  general  rational  and  Intwral  attaitia  fonctiou 
«)E*+^-(>7«^+te+f ;  a  form  arrived  at  waa 


on  iratting  therdn  *  -  ain  f ,  and  thb  bat  Int^  wu  raiireBented 
byff^and  oalbdthe  diiptlo  integral  of  tbe  lltit  Mnd.   In  the 

partienlareatei-O^thaiattfprib^^^,^^  _  oin-V^  and  It  thna 

appeara  that  b  of  the  nature  of  an  Uireru  function ;  for  pudng 
to  the  direct  fanctloni  we  write  Ff-u,  and  eontider  p  at  nereby 
^ttarminad  a|  a  fiuietion  of  ti.  ^  -  amplitude  of  «,  or  for  ahortneaa 
m  K  And  the  fhnctiona  ain  f,  coa  ^,  and  vi-iidh«#  wen 
then  eonaldercd  aa  fiinctiona  of  the  amplitude,  and  written  dn  am  u, 
coa  am  u,  A  am  u ;  theae  wen  afUrwarda  written  in  «,  cn  w,  dn  u, 
which  may  be  regarded  either  aa  men  abbnviationa  of  the  former 
functional  aymbola,  or  (in  adtflerent  point  of  view)  aa  functlmia,  no 
loagar  of  am  «,  but  of  u  itielf  at  the  aiKument  of  the  fnnctiona; 
n  u  lha*  a  ftuntiott  in  aome  napeeta  walogmu  to  a  dne^  and  en 
and  da  Ainctiona  analogma  ta  a  ecdna ;  tbcy  aare  the  coxreapond- 


iTha  valaa  of  tha  fraction  ia  quaaUon tdl'(l  +      n"(l  + 
'Man  M. «  an  atA  lndifbdt«lybtfik.hn?Bot-ltb-^^  da  «. 


tng  pnperty  that  tbe  three  ftpictioaaeftH-e  an  mtpwaaftb  fa  1 
of'  the  nnctinu  of  «  and  of  v.    The  following  formalM  W 
aiantloaed : 

eotaEl-ta*B,  deVK* l-I*M*a, 

■i'  ■■cnadBM,  cn'OB  -NMdk^  da' «b -I'M  sea  Mi 
(when  the  accent  danotea  diffetvaUatloB  Irn  f^gpii  Ip4 
th'  addltioa-formula :  • 


M  ■>"■'>■+««*«  Kiirfi-' 

eB(«4-t)  "  caeca*— ana <B«ait<ai^ 
dH(H-(-i}B      da«  tea— l*«a  «■«■<■ 

each  of  the  expreadoaa  im  the  rightJmd  alda  Mag  tlM 

of  a  fractioB  of  which 


DonoBi  1 


It  may  be  remarlied  that  any  one  of  the  Anetlonal  imwaliMai 
diifetentiated  in  regard  to  «  and  to  •  respcGtirdy,  the  aoM 
taault ;  aoeh  exptetefon  u  therefore  a  fnnctioa  of  «-f  ud  tha 
addition 'formnln  can  bo  thut  directly  rcrified. 

0.  The  exbience  of  a  denominator  in  the  addltion>foranI«  tmg- 
cttta  that  sn,  cn,  dn  an  ncA,  like  the  dne  and  codna,  fuactfoM 
having  teroa  only,  withont  laBnitiea ;  they  an  ia  bet  fnaettoBih 
having  each  its  own  Urea,' faot  having  a  comnum  aet  of  faSattbai 
moreover,  the  aeto*  and  tha  laflnftiaa  an  dmple  acraa  and  laiaitln 
respectively..  And  thb  farther  nggeata^  what  in  fact  b  the  ease, 
tiiM  tbe  three  fliuctlona  are  t^notients  having  each  ila  own  araaente* 
bat  a  common  'denominator,  aay  they  an  the  quotianb  of  foor 
t-fanctiont,  each  of  them  having  leroa  only  (and  these  dmpk  mtooI 
bat  no  lAflnitiea. 

The  functions  an,  ca,  dn,  hat  not  the  f-fanetioni^  an  moTeovet 
periodic ;  that  b,  theneibt  ralaca  Sm,  2>  ( -  4AraBd4(ir+  iiP) 
ia  the  <mlinsry  aobtion),  snch  that  the  an,  en,  or  dn  of 
aod  the  in,  cn,  and  dn  of  u-f-Si.  an  eqwl  to  m  aa,  on,  aad  da 
mpKtively  of  «  ;  or  uy  that  t(ti  +  2«)-«(w+'S»)-ft^  when  ^  b 
any  one  of  tbe  three  functiona^  a 

At  re garda  thb  doable  periodieity,  It  b  to  be  oboerved  that  the  eqna. 
tlons  ^M+2w)-fic,  ^H+2k)-9u,  Imply *(«:f]inB  +  XK»)-#i^ 
and  hence  it  oadly  follows  that  if  v  wen  oommensnnble^ 
Bsy  if  they  wen  mQlti|des  of  some  qnan^ty  «,  wa  ahonld  have 
^ti+Stt)~^  an  equation  which  wonM  loplaca  tba  original  tw* 
aquation*  ^u+2«)*^  #(i(4-2v]-#u,  or  then  Wtmld  In  tU* 
caae  be  mly  th*  dngb  period  ■ ;  •  and  •  moat  thantbn  ho  tneeia* 
maniuraUe.  ^nd  tab  being  ao,  they  cannot  have  a  nail  -Mh, 
for  if  they  had,  tbe  Integer  valnet  m,  n  could  be  taken  atich  as  U 
make  2)»w  +  2>i»  —  h  time*  a  given  real  or  inuffinary  vshw,  k  at 
small  at  we  pUatt ;  the  ratio  u :  v  mutt  be  thorefon  imaginary  (at 
b  in  fact  tbe  case  when  the  values  an  tX  and  1{K+  UC))- 

Jjf.  The  function  sn  ti  has  tbe  uro  0  and  the  mtos  MM+a», 
m  and  »  any  podtire  at  ncgatire  integan  whatever,  and  thb 
augseata  that  the  namerator  of  an  w  b  eqaal  to  a  donbly  lal^ 
product  (Cayley,  "On  the  Inverte  Elliptb  Function^"  Cbmi. 
Xttk.  Jour.,  t.  iv..  IStf ;  and  "  UiwuAn  mu  lea  fonctloM  doaUe. 
ment  pdilodlqiu^*  LitnvfUt,  t  x.,  IMS),  TheBanentar  ta  wial 
to 

at  and  n  hiring  any  poaltive  or  negatira  int^jn  raloea  whaUvar, 
including  zero,  except  that  m,  n  mnit  not  ba  limnltiaeoudv  -0, 
theae  raloea  being  taken  account  of  in  tha  factor  «  outdda  th* 
.product.  But  until  farther  defined,  auch  a  product  haa  no  defiaba 
value,  nor  oonaequeatly  any  meaning  whatever.  Imagine  m,  « te 
bo  coordinatea,  anddippoae  that -we  nave  aunounding  tbe  or^gjaa 
cloaod  cnrre  having  the  origin  for  ita  contn  (i.t.,  the  curve  u  aoeh 
that  if  a,  0  ba  the  coordinatea  a  a  point  thereof,  then  -  >,  -  9  na 
also  the  coordinatea  of  a  p^t  thereof) ;  auppoaa  further  that  tin 
form  of  the  cum  b  given,  but  that  iU  nugnitod*  depradi  apea  a 
parameter  h,  and  that  the  curve  b  aoeh  tha^  whea  \  b  Indeftnltdy 
large,  each'  point  of  tbe  curve  b  at  an  indefinitely  large  distaae* 
from  the  origin;  for  instance,  tha  curve  might  be  a  circle  or  elli]<a& 
orajMrtallelcwram,  the  origin  being  in  each  nte  tbe  centre.  Tliea  V 
in  the  double  product,  taking  the  value  A  aa  given,  we'  fiat 
give  to  nt,  ft  all  tbe  positive  ir  negative  intager  vahiaa  (A* 
dmnltaneoua  valnea  0^  0  eielnded)  vrbieh  correapood  to  pefnb 
within  tha  enrrei  and  then  mako  h  IndefiiAtdT  lai|p>,  tho  piadnet 
wUI  thut  hare  a  definite  Taluo ;  hvi  OtitvaMaMidHtitpndmt 
0*  Uu  form  ^  (kt  curt*.  Moreover,  rarymg  ia  any  msnnet  tha 
form  of  tbe  cnrve.  the  ntio  of  the  two  rmluet  of  the  double  product 
will  be  -  exp  (txfi,  when  ^  u  a  determinate  value  depending  ealy 
on  the  forma  of  the  two  cnrrei ;  or  what  b  the  same  thing,  if  wa 
fint  gire  to  the  cnrve  a  certain  form,  aay  we  take  it  to  be  a  cfrd^ 
and  then  give  it  any  other  form,  the  pndaet  la  the  latttt  caae  b 
equal  to  Ita  former  value  Into  etp.  who*  ^  d^Md*  valy  «po« 
tha  form  of  the  cnrve  la  the  latter  ea**. 

OMtaideting  the  form  Vt  tha  bounding  earn  u  ctTiB.  lad  tcUu 
tbe  doable  product  in  the  form 
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tft*  dmnltemotu  tbIum  im-Q,  k-O  Mng  now  tdmlttod  In  the 
BUMTBtor,  •Ittwngli  atill  excluded  from  tb*  d«Dotninator,  thtn  If 
w«  wriM  for  iniUiiM  u+3m  iB*tc«d  af  w,  cuh  tttot  to  Um 
BafiMimtoT  b  eliBDged  into  &  eontfgiwn*  fkctor,  ud  tt>  nwDOiter 
rtmaiiu  aoallerad,  Mcq>t  tlutwe  introdnn  entaln  faetonwUek 
B*  MttU*  the  tmuding  cum,  «nd  omit  Mrtaln  fteton  which  lie 
luMotkoboBBdiBgottm;  «•  in  bet  aflaet  Um  ntnlt  bj  a  flnslT 
hOnltt  mtIm  el  bcton  Uloogiog  to  poiati  ■4)Mut  to  the  bovn^^ 
<vm;  «d  it  ifpmn  on  iBven)ntla&  th>t  «•  tku  Intndnea  » 
cMutaat  betor  up  itu-^m).  Tfa  Sail  iwdt  thiM  It  Ihtt  t&o 
product 

<loM  not  rmtln  nnaltorsd  when  ti  U  changad  into  ii+2w,  bat  that 
It  Woma  therafon  affected  with  a  eoiutZot  fitctor,  «xpy^+m). 
And  aimilailj  ths  fonetion  doct  not  remain  nnalteRd  wben  w  ii 
duBMd into u  +  2n,  batitbeconiciafftctod«ithahcter,expKH+«). 
Tba  Mnndins  corre  najr  howevtr  be  taktn  ntcb  that  Ao  ftuctlen 
la  SBaltend  when  u  is  changed  into  u  +  2m,  thia  will  b*  the  eaaa  tf 
the  ram  U  n  tccUfigle  aoeh  that  the  leDgUi  In  tha  dli«cttoD  «f  the 
KxIaotM  to  inSDiteljr  great  in  coupaiiant  of  that  In  tba  lUnetioa 
«r  tha  w!a  or  « ;  or  it  mtj  be  Ulcen  each  that  tba  ftincUon  i* 
ualtnvd  when  u  ia  ehapged  into  u  +  2»,  thu  will  be  ao  if  the  curra 
be  n  rectangle  inch  that  the  length  in  the  direction  of  the  asia  of  n 
b  ladeSnit^x  great  in  coniTiariM)n  with  that  in  the  direction  of  the 
uia  of  fl» ;  bat  th«  two  condit  iona  cannot  be  tatiallad  aimatUaeaaalx. 

We  hare  thiae  other  Ulcafuaetioub  1^,  writlag  forabortneu 
M,  a  to  doaoto  m*\.  n  +  l  mpeotively,  and  (m,  n)  to  denote 
Mv-f  nav  then  the  font  funetiDaa  are 

tbo  heoadiog  cam  being  in  each  cue  the  aanw ;  and,  diridlag  tba 
ftnt  thrM  oftheee  each  b;  th«  Lut,  we  hare  (czcfrpt  a*  to  eooatant 
fiwton)  tba  three  fkiactiou  aa  H,  cn  «■,  dn  w;  wilting  In  each  of  the 
fBar  AneUoDa  a-f  S« or  «•!■  Sain  place  of  «,  the  funcUona  acqoin 
aacfc  ot  than  tha  atntw  upoaeatial  botor  Up  7(k + «),  or  exp  •(« + «), 
aad  tto  qaotiaat  mj  twoaf  thoa,  and  thtnCm  «Mh  oC  tka 
fuMtion  n  a,  ca  N,  dn  a,  ranafau  aultctad. 

It  la  «a*lly  aeea  that,  diaregiarding  eooatant  Cutot^  the  taut 
••Ibnetiona  are  In  fact  one  and  the  aMQ*  function,  with  dlRerant 
ar^nteala^  or  thcr  miy  be  written  «u,  <(U'fl«},  f(H  +  i»), 
#(M  +  it) + i«) ;  b]r  what  precedei  tho  fnnctiotu  may  be  ao  determined 
that  thev  abdl  remain  onaltared  when  u  U  changed  into  «  +  S« 
(that  i^  M  aiaglj  jferiedie),  bnt  that  the  change  w  Ato  h+2»  dull 
affect  them  each  with  the  tame  exponential  factor  eip  t{u  -f  v), 

IS:  Taking  the  laat-mentioned  propertjr  aa  a  definition  of 
tha  ftaacttoB  0,  it  ai^eara  that  «u  aiajr  m  expTHead  ai  a  nn  of 
•spoantiila 

wlur^lhe  aanmatioa  exienda  to  all  pedtfn  and  MMtiTC  latefer 
ralaM  oC  n,  ladndlng  icro.  Ia  fae^  If  wa  Ant  wrftaliairia  m+S* 
tautiai  tSt^  thta  ia  «Mk  term  the  iadn  of  tba  npoantial  Is 

dtmd  1^  —  2mi,  -2Mwi;aadthatem  itseirthuRaudaanBaltmd; 

llMt  l«^  «<M  +  l«)-«ii.    Bnt  writing  H  +  Sh  la  place  of  «,  each  torn 

la  dufed  into  the  aaneeding  tens,  into  the  factor  eip  — (n+  v); 

te  fact,  nuking  tbe  ebaage  ia  oncttlOBH  Into  u-f  S*,  and  writing 
Bl»ai-llnplseeotm,MN>+aMboeona>*(>i-l)*+(u-t-S*)(ni-l£ 

>rta*+«m-«-«,«ii<lwethn>hftTee<U'hS»)-tzp^-^u  +  v)j.tM. 

1b  onlet  to  the  conTergeae^  of  tbe  leiiea  it  ii  neceneiy  that 

txp          ahonld  Taniah  for  iadefialtdj  luge  Taloca  of  wt,  tnid 

thia  will  be  ao  if  ~  be  a  complex  qoantity  of  l^e  form  m+  0i,  •  nega- 

Sea;  for  lastancc,  thU  will  be  tbe  om  if  •  be  real  and  poeitiTO  and 
V  be  -  <  into  a  real  and  poeiUre  qaantiljr.  The  original  definition 
of  «  aa  a  doable  prodnct  Mtma  to  put  more  eleariv  ia  aridence  the 
Kol  aatnra  of  thia  function,  bnt  the  new  definition  haa  the  advantage 
that  It  admits  of  extenaien  to  the  #-fanctiona  of  two  or  man 
teriahlssi 

The  eD^tio  fuBcttoas  aa  a,  en  a,  dn  a,  have  tbna  been  expreased 
inah  of  tkam  ai  the  qaotieat  at  two  MaactloB^  bat  the  qaestion 
iifaie  ta  espraa  eonTenelirs  t-foaetioB  bjriaeuu  of  the  elliptio 
fkaetioai :  theform  ia  foond  ta  be  *H  -  C  azp  (Am* + B//*  a*  H  da^) , 
via,  «a  ii  axpteaafbia  aa  an  exposentH  U>e  iaSn  of  which 
difoab  ea  lha  double  intagnl^y^tn**  du\ 

The  objket  haa  been  to  explain  tho  ganml  natnia  of  the  elliptic 
Baartto—  aa  a,  en  u,  dn  w,  and  of  tbe  f -fnaeUons  with  which  Otwy 


and  of  th/  applieatlereriba  ffrntObu  to  ftrnfHMaWkB  at 
the  elllptie  integrab  of  the  eecond  and  third  kinda. 

IX  The  reaaralng  which  ahowa  that  for  a  donUy  nerlodle  fUae-) 
tioa  tbe  ratio  of  tbe  two  period*  S«,  3>  ia  imaginary  ahowa  thai  wo 
cannot  hare  a  function  ^  a  ringlt  mriatlv,  which  ahaU  be  Irifb/ 
periodic,  or  of  anr  higher  otder  of  peilediett;.  For  if  the  par&ds 
of  a  triplj  periodie  Unction  f<w)  wen  im,  i¥,  ixi  then  m,  n,  ^ 
being  an  J  podtlTo  or  negative  integer  valnet,  we  ahoald  btTe 
^w-f-SMw+SRv+S^-fw;  M,  V,  X  tnnat  be  iaeoraaenforaUe,  for 
il  not,  the  three  pcnoda  would  rMllr  ndnce  thenuelTea  to  two 
peiioda,  or  a  singia  period ;  end  ociog  incomoMaaarable,  •  it 
wcrald  be  poeriblo  to  determine  the  Interns  m,  a,  ji  in  anch  mfinBfT 
that  the  real  part  and  alao  the  eoefflciant  erf  i  of  ^o  ezpnadon 
ttur+mi-^px  ahall  bo  each  of  them  aa  amall  aa  we  please,  mj 
^a+«}— fu,  aod  thence  flt^+kt\—fH  {k  an  int^er),  and  h  aa 
near  •*  we  pleaso  to  any  given  real  or  Imaginary  velae  whatam. 
Wo  hare  thus  tbe  nogstory  tesolt  fa  -  a  coastaa^  or  at  laest 
the  fonetiou  if  not  a  eonatant  is  a  function  nl  an  iaihiitdy  ud 

aetnally  dlacontinnoBa  kind,  a  coaeepUoa  of  wlileh  can  builf. 
ormed.  But  a  fanetlon  of  two  tulablcs  naj  be  triply  oti 
quodmply  peiledlc— vl&,  we  taej  have  a  fanction  f<M,  •)  having 
for  u,  «  the  rimoltaneoas  perlnlB  3m,  9»}  t¥,  3»';  Sx.  ijCi 
2i^,  if;  or  what  ia  tbe  same  things  soeh  that  m,  a,  f  befag 
aoj  integers  whatever,  we  hare  t(K+Xiiiw+2ii;+j|px+3ff,' 
s-f  3mv'-fSN>'+SKc'+37f)  —  ^u,  *);  and  dmilarly  a  fluictio«irf 
2i»  rariablsa  atay  be  3n-tuply  periodic. 

It  ia  in  fact  in  this  manner  that  we  pam  from  the  elliptic  fiuclioaa 
and  the  dnsle  t-ftinctions  to  tha  byperelUptia  or  Ahelian  ttodioBS 
uid  the  mmtiple  f-fauctiona ;  tbe  case  aaxt  sooccediag  the  elUptis 
fdnetions  to  ^hen  we  bars  X,  Y  the  aame  latioaal  aai  Islsgnl 
aoxtk  fkuietiou  of  ^  y  reepectirely,  sad  tb«n  writing 

75  +  77  -  +  7^  -  *• 

as  rmrd  eerteia  ^rmmetrieel  flnetleas  of  x,  y,  la  fact  the  tatioe 
of  (3*-)  16  Bocb  synimotrical  faaetloaa  as  inactions  of  (u,  «); 
say  we  thus  hare  16  hypcnltiptfa  fonctioBe  /tu,  •)  analogooa  to 
the  3  etliiitie  fuaetioBa  en  a,  ca  a,  da  a,  and  beltig  qnadnplj' 
periodie.  And  these  are  tbe  .qnotknta  of  10  double  e-fitBotieu 
•(a,  i\  the  gaaanl  form  hdag 

•(1^  «)-  ASS  *>p  {K4*.IX«.a)*+wi+a*}. 

vhste  the  suiuBatiaas  extend  to  ell  pod  tire  end  aegntlTe  lategsi 
Tslaaaorfait  a):  eadwethueeethefonBof^het-lbaetioBteaay 
anmbtreffarleUsewhalaTsr.  TheeHtkst  "hypodltoHe'' baasd 
in  tiwcuswhstatht  dl&MBtfctaen  ottha  fam  JwtaMstknd, 

lis 

whcra Z  to  a  ntbaal  a&d  latsftal  ftuKtkaef  a;  thesfiOet 

"  Abelloa  "  extends  to  the  more  gensnl  eaes  wben  the  dlAratial 
lavolrea  the  inatioBal  fanction  of  datanaiaed  by  any  tntlanal 
and  integral  equatioB  f<z,  |r)~0  whatever. 

Aa  rcauda-thaUt«atata  of  the  eabjeet,  it  may  be  aetieed  that 
the  rarlous  meaulia  by  BicaiaB^  1U1-I868,  are  lepub&ehed  ia 
tbe  eolleeted  editMB  of  hie  worku  Leipaic.  1«7« ;  and  ahordy  afbr 
hia  dMth  we  hare  th*  ^  jf tebeJba  AacNnua,  tgr  OehaeV 

and  Oonlaa,  Leipaie,  ISSC  Pioeediag  tUe  we  have  by  HlL  Briel 
and  Bouquet,  the  TUsri*  iCm  AiuMsms  JwMMMNrpAWjfW  «<  «a 
yxrHadier  la  FnuHaa  Elliftifva,  Paris,  lUS,  the  resalta  of 
whieh  are  leprodaecd  and  dsreleped  in  their  larger  wmfc,  liHrU 
da  Aaeftes  SUIriiiWt,  t  ed.,  Paris,  1879. 

li.  It  to  |voper  to  msation  the  gamma  (1)  er  II  faaetieB, 
r(n  +  l)-na,  al.S.S. . .  n,  wben n  to  a  noaitlva  latsasr;  laths 
case  Just  referred  to,  a  a  poaitirs  btcger,  this  nreeeaU  Itself  almost 
ererywhsre  ia  analysia,— for  instaace,  the  binomial  eoeflldent^ 
and  the  coeffldents  of  tbe  exponential  aeries  sm  exprtsdUe  by 
means  of  such  fuaetioaa  of  a  nnmber  a.    Tbe  deflnitioB  for  any 

realpoaitire  value  of  a  waa  taken  to  be  m *  rf^V^iaj  it  to 

then  ahowa  ttui^  a  balag  real  and  posltirB,  r  (a  +  1)  ^  afX  sad 
by  aesnmiog  that  thto  oqnation  holds  good  for  pedtive  or  nefatir* 
reel  ralnea  of  a,  the  definition  to  extaaded  to  real  aagatirs  rsJnse  ; 
the  equatico  gives  n  -  <irO,  that  to  rO  -  to,  and  simihtly; 
r(-H}-«,  when-w  to  any  negative  Integer.  Tbe  deflaitieo  by 
the  definite  integtnl  hes  been  or  ntay  be  extended  to  imaclBarT 
values  of  a,  bnt  the  theory  to  not  oa  citabliahed  one.  A  defial- 
tioa  extending  to  all  vdnea  of  a  to  that  of  Gaaas  lbs  - 

litui      ^  '  *  _' — - — — — ^      tha  aWaute  nlao  af  h 

being  -  <d;  bat  thafhactlMi  to  aUefly  aouUsnd  fariMlnlMi  al 

the  variable. 

A  formula  for  the  eelenlatioa  when  a  has  a  largs  real  and 
poeltin  veins  to  Ha  -  Viwa^  etp(-»  *nm*  •••)>*"■ 
thto  m^  also  be  written  (asgleetbf  Ika  atptff*  psmn  ti  ^ 
ll*-Vlvai:p{(c+i}kg«-lii> 
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FUNCTION 


AnotWfenmU  b  r*r  (1 -«)-;r^.  or  u  tilii  BU7  ilM bo 

written,  n(x-i)n(-.)-3j:j-^. 

It  fa  to  ba  obMired  that  the  function  n  eerret  to  ezpreie  tlie 
]jroJnct  of  k  eet  ol  facton  in  «rithmetie«l  progiosnoD,  we  bave 

i*+«)<«+s.) . . .  (*+«M)-(,-^5+i^^;+j^  . . 

*  "'^'t'l'a*   ^V'e  can  conae^ncntlj  Mprea  by  m«ui  of 

It  tbopro^pct  ofuTntoaberof  tbo  fcetonwbkh  mmit  them- 
-•clTee  n  tbo  (bctarial  espnerion  of  abt «.   Startiof  from  the  fom 

«n^^  I  ^1  — ^) .  where  n  b  here  aa  before  the  tign  of 

a  prednet  of  lactora  eomtpoadiug  to  the  different' iutegir  TallW*  of 
«^  tbb  b  thu  conrarted  iato 

oraa  tUi  nay  aloo  be  vrittan — 

w<+-)  n(-£+.)+n6-i)n(i5n-n,. 

VUeh  b  Tirtu  of 


nehurni 
the  remit  b' 


-•ta«n(;^+in)  n(-^+>)-hiiMna. 

n  Hid  « are  hen  laiee  aad^  poaiUre,  and  calenlating  the  aeoond 
facte  bj  mauu  of  the  fonnnla  f or  IIx,  in  thb  caie  w«  have  the 
befoto-iwntioned  formnls 

"n:('^^k('-A)-a)*'"- 

Tbegninina  or  n  fanctioii  btbo^called  eocond  Enlerian  Integral ; 
UiefinAEoleriantnttgn^  ai»-'(l-af)*-V*i  -Tprg-i-T(f+  f), 

U  tt  oico  axprwaiUa  in  tcnna  eS  T,  and  b  tbenfore  not  a  new 
ftinetloii  to  be  eonuder«d. 
IE.  If  0  bavo  the  fsnctioB  deAned  1^  lb  expnaiion  aa  a  hyper' 

gBometrio  Kriet  r.(B,  fl,  t.  +  *  *'f^l+f.^y\i^**'"'- 
i,§.,  thb  eiprcnion  ctf  the  f  nnetioa  aerrea  a  defuiUon,  if  the  serica 
be  finite,  or  if  being  tnAnite  it  beonronent  ThoAucUonmajabo 
ba  defined  ae  a  definite  integral ;  in  oUior  wnd%  tf  in  tht  inttigral 

vo  expand  the  factor  (1  -  wri  '  ^  in  jMnran  of  ux,  and  then  integrat* 
Mparatclj  by  the  fomuib  nr  the  Moond  Eolerian  int^ral, 

which  b 

or  writing       ff,  y'  =  a,  y  -  t,  $   leepectiTely,   thb  b  - 

'^1^"    ^     ^        *°       ^*  definition  b  r  («,  0,    it)  - 

tS^/V-'  a-x)fi^-»  but  thb  b  Inliko 

manner  only  a  definition  trader  the  proper  ""wlf  tfr^T  u  totho 
welaea  of  «,  A  y,  ».  It  b  not  here  oonndcrod  hAv  tb*  defloltioB  b 
to  be  eitendod  ao  aa  to  give  a  meanbg  to  the  ftinction  r[«,  $,  j,  u) 
for  all  nloea,  aay  of  the  pannwlera  a,  0,  y,  and  of  the  variabto  u. 
Then  are  included  a  largo  nomborrf  epecial  forma  which  are  eithor 
algebt^  or  dronlar  at  ei^onenlial,  for  iuetcnoe  T  {m,  B,  fi,  v)  — 

(1  -  «)  ~  *,  Im.,  or  which  an  ipecial  tranecendent*  which  have  been 
aeparately  itadied,  for  inituice  Beeeere  foncUone,  the  Legendrun 
fonctiona  Z_  preaenUy  referred  to,  eeriee  occurring  in  the  deretop- 
ment  of  the  redimeal  of  the  diataaca  between  two  planeti,  ftc. 

IS.  There  b  a  daai  of  functions  depending  upon  a  nrbble  or 
vaiiablea  x,y  .  .  and  a  parameter  n,  (bv  the  fanction  for  the  ptira- 
meter  n  b  X_  mch  that  the  product  of  two  functions  hariug  the 
some  rnriables,  multiplied  tt  may  bo  by  a  girm  function  of 
the  Tariablest  ond  Integrated  between  given  limits^  gives  a  remit 
~9  or  not-0,  nocording  ai  tb*  parkmetan  an  nne^al  or  equal ; 

/irx.  X.  eta^  .  .  -  a,  bat/uz.i4i  aot  -  0;  tho  admb- 
etUe  valnea  of  the  parameton  being  eifher  ray  Integer  nlue^  or 
U  Bij  be  the  roots  of  a  detominaU  algebraic  or  tranacendeBtal 


eqoation:  and  the  funclioii*  tnay  be  cither  alfebraktl  w 
ttanaMwlental,-    Pat  iuatauce,  anch  a  Innctbu  b  eoa  w;  n 

and  *  bring  iBteger^  wo  \m  J'J  cm  wu.  cos  mc  ib  -  0.  Vtt 

ooi*  AMuing  the  esbknce  of  the  expaaBon 

of  a  function /2,  inasMicsof  mnltii>b  coainei,  we'lhak  obtain  it 
once  the  wdl-knowu  Fourier  »eric»,  wherein  the  cecfBdent 

coama;  u-^r^  Mamc/riU.    The  (^oeition  whether  the  *^wo. 

con  is  ■ppllcable  b  rinbmta^  dbtunid  in  Rlamn'e  »e«efi 

(ISei),  VAtr  di*  DnrtUllharknt  ei»n- Ftataion  durtk  eiHt  Uigom». 
ttttUUelu  Reifu,  Hi.  xfl.  la  the  collected  worlcjk  And  a^un  we 
have  the  Legendrian  fnnotiotiB,  which  nreKnt  theneelvee  as  the 
cotflidents  of  the  snucweive  powers  of  a  in  tho  denlopmcat  ct 
(!-<»+■•)-*,  X,  -  1,  X|-x.  ;][,-|  (r*-i),  *ft  ;  here  «,  » 
being  an;  poriUn  integvn/ *^  X«X. d»-0, 1^*^'^  ^ 
And  we  bavo  abo  Lapbee's  ft»ctioB%  ke, 

FiautimM  in  Gt'eral. 

17.  In  what  preeedes  a  roTiew  baa  been  given,  not  by  tar  uaaas 
■n  exhaustive  one,  but  embneing  the  meat  bnportaat  kUdi  of 
known  functions ;  but  there  are  qnesUuns  to  be  eMridored  hi 
regard  to  fnnctione  in  geneiaL 

A  function  of  z  +  t>  has  boon  built  np  hj  meana  of  analytleal 
operations  performed  upon  x  *  if,      +  I'y)*  ~  **  +  y*  + 
kc,  and  the  qneclion  fiext  referred  to  hae  not  arisen.   Bat  obaervo 
thai;  knowing  m  +  know  «  and  y,  and  therefore  tny  two 

given  Ibnctioue  f  (x,  p),  f  (c^  r)  of  »  and  f.  we  therefore  also  know 
f  ('^  y)  +  '  <^  .*«  the  queation  is,  whether  ancli  a  ftmctioa 

9lx,f  (being  known  when  f«  b  known)  h  to  be  trgaided  na  a 
function  of  x+fy;  and  if  not;  what  b  tho  eomlltien  lobe  eatbfted 
in  -order  that  ^{x,  y)  +  (x,  y)  may  be  a  function  of  «  +  fy. 
Cauchy  at  one  time  conuilereil  that  the  genml  form  was  to  M 
ragsrded  as  a  fuiictioa  of  jr+  fy,  anil  ho  Introdnced  the  eipreasioa 
"fonrtion  motioetnc,"  monogeiious  function,  to  ilenot*  the  msc* 
rcsfrictnl  form  which  b  the  iirojiFT  function  of  x  +  ly. 

Conrider  for  a  InimteDt  tne  altove  general  form,  asj 
t  (>i  v)+*  4'  f),  when  ^  ^  are  »aj  real  functions  of  the  reel 
variaUos  (x,  y) ;  or  what  b  the  same  thing,  kiunme  ^—f{x,9), 
V—^  r)  ;  if  thiee  fuMtions  have  each  or  cither  of  them  man 
than  one  valne,  wa  attend  only  to  one  value  of  each  of  tbrm.  We 
iTiBV  then  ea  hebn  take  x,  y  to  be  the  eoerdinates  of  a  jnlut>P  In 
oplane  n,  and  x*,  y  to  be  the  coenllnatra  of  a  point  f  in  a  plane 
If.  If  for  any  given  values  of  a;  y  the  increment*  of  f  y), 
■^{x,  Tf)  eormiponiUng  to  the  ladefinllaly  tniBll  real  Incwmeats 
A,  t  of  r,  y  ba  AA  +  B*.  C*  -f  D*,  A.B,C,D  being  functioBS  ol 
X,  y,  then  if  the  new  eoonlinates  ^  1'  an  x+A,  y  +  it.  the  new 
cootOinatea  of  P  will  ba  c'+AA  +  IU,  y'+CA  +  Di ;  or  P,  K  wiB 
respectively  describe  the  Indefinitely  siiuill  ttnight  paths  at  the 

lucUnstioM  taa-l^.  Un-I  ^^--i^  to  the  axes  of  x,  «* respect. 

ively ;  csIliBg  these  anglca  t,  f,  wo  have  therefore  tan  f — 
C+D  tan  $ 

f.'+  KTi'irf  •  '^"'^ **  *        ~  ♦(* + 'I'V » 

function  of  «t+fy,  the  condition  to  bo  Htisfiod  b  that  the  incre- 
ment s^-fV  shall  bo  pnportional  to  the  ioerenunt  k  +  tktt 
E-f  <y,  or  aarthotit  dMllbe-(Jl+^A-l-it},  A,  u  being  fiuetioH 
of  X,  y,  but  UHlependent  of  A,  i  ;  wonnst  therefore  have  AA  +  Bi, 
CA  +  lU  -  aA  -  /ut,  M  +  AJfc  respccUvely,  that  b  A,  B.  C, 
A,       It,  A  respectively,  sad  the  situation  for  tan  I'  thus  becuncs 

tanV  -  'j^**-^*  J  bonce  writing^  -  tan  n  wbere'e  k a  fkiao- 

tan  ■  +  tan  f 

tion  of  ;^y,  but  independent  of  A,*,  we  have  tan  r  -  j-_  ^^^^^^0* 

that  b  f-a  +  a  ;  or  for  the  given  points  (x,y),  W.V).  the  path 
of  P  being  at  any  incltnntion  whatever  #  to  the  axb  of  x,  the  path 
of  F  b  at  the  inclination  t  +  cmatant  an^  a  to  the  axb  of  ^  i 
abo  (AA-fjF)*-i-(^+A;t)i-(A*+fi*}(V-«-»>).  f.ft,  the  b^tbi  «( 
the  paths  an  in  n  constant  ratio. 
The  condttiea  may  be  written  ((a^+ty)-(A+f#i)  (fa -f  fly) ;  er 

wlukt  b  the  nne  thing  1  jj-  +  i^^-  j  to  +        *  'Si) 

(A  +  W  (te+f^),  that  b,  g  +  (g^  -  (A+i,.),        +'i  ^) 

-  I  (A+  V) ;  consoqucnUy  ^  +  < ^  "  *         +  ' s)  ' 

^  -  -         ^  -  ^.  -  *>"  -^r*^  "-"^ 

that  0^  -fy  mar  ^  •>  Ainrtbn  «(  m-t-if :  they  obvloadly  te|ly 
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18.  Wfl  Kkn  1b  what  Jut  preeAle*  the  ordiiuiy  beluTiotir  (tf  a 
llwitien  H.9*tji)  in  tho  tteigtiboarhood  of  th«  rdtw  x+^y  of  the 
■noment  or  pout  »+iy ;  or  my  the  bohAnoiiT  iu  lecud  to  « 
fMita+^yMchthatthefnnetfamto  la  the  neighboorhMd  of  thb 
pobt  ft  mnMMww  Auiotiiqi  U  (or  that  th«  veht  fi  not  e 
pobt  «(rfteMMMti(^ :  tte  eomUtire  detnltiMr  of  oontlnai^  wfU 
u  th«t  the  ftufetion  ^ix+ig),  UMnnedta  hm  ftt  the  glTea  p^t 
B+<y  ■  lingle  floite  Tuoe,  !■  contiiiDoiu  in  the  nei^Mnritood  ot 
thU  poiiit,  when  the  poiiit »+  if  dsKribing  continiioail;  k  etni^t 
tnBtiItaaitiMle]einentA  +  tf,thepoifit  ^«+iv)deacribMOonthiiUNuil7 
■  itnight  inflniterinul  element  (x+VX*+<i);  orvhst  !■  teellr 

'  the  MUM  thing,  when  the  fonotioi)  (z+ii^  hu  at  the  point  m*^  a 
dilliiieiitial  eouBoient 

19.  It  woald  donbtleoi  be  poerible  to  rire  for  the  contfami^  of  « 
hiietioB  f<»+f|r)  a  len  itritigeiit  denoition  not  Implj^g  the 
exbtenee  of  •  duTerential  eoeSeient ;  bat  m  have  tUa  theory  0BI7 
fn  ngui  to  the  ftmctioiu  fa  of  a  real  nriaUe  in  momoua 
lUenwuin,  Uankel,  Dnboie  Bejmond,  Sohwm,  Gilbert,  RUo.  and 
Darboox.  The  laat^mentioDoil  geometer.  In  hia  "  lUmotra  ear  lee 
fnotioiu  diacoatilknei^'  Jour,  dt  TteeiU  NomdU,  t  it.  (187B> 

8^  67-113,  giree  (after  Bonnet)  the  following  definition  of  a  con- 
mww  fnootion  (obeem  that  we  are  now  dealing  with  real 
funtltiei  (ml;):— the  fonctlon  J[jt)  la  eoBtiBiio«  wc  the  valne 
m—m^  when  A  and  «  being  poiiitiYe  qnuitittM  aa  anaU  m  we  pkate, 
and  9  anjr  podtive  qnanbtj  at  pleeenre  hetwm  0  end  1,  wt  hare 
for  ell  the  Talnea  td,  «  /Ta^ilA}-/(x)  le«  in  abeolnto  magnitude 
than  • ;  and  rooreoTer  J{x)  ii  ewtinnonj  throngh  the  utterral 
(a><^  that  ie,  neuer+ae)  when/(«)  ia  con  tin  none  for 
erery  nine  of*  between  %  end  end,  k  tending  to  nro  tbtongh 
poeidre  Telnei^'A**+^)  >M  (a^-A)  tend  to  the  unite /(a^ /(Xi) 
nepectlTelv.  It  ie  poeeibk,  eondatentir  with  thi«  definition,  to 
fDrm  oonwmeu  flmeUona  net  haTing  in  way  proper  eenee  a 
diSetentlil  eotflklaD^  and  haviM  otur  ■nemalont  pra|)ertiei ; 
thna  if  Ou  «■  •  •  .be  en  infinite  eeriea  of  real  pUeitiTe  or 
negatlTe  ^oantinee,  inch  that  the  eeriea  3a^  ia  abaolntely  con- 
Togent  (i.e.,  the  ram  3  ±      each  term  being  made  podtlre,  ia 

MMmfgant),  then  the  tnTfti*"  3a,(Bin  iaaountinooaefanc- 
tloB  MtnaUy  cUenlahle  fier  way  Hnmed  Tatae  of  »]  bat  it  Is  ahown 
te  Aa  BMBoir  {bat^  taldag  m     anjr  commaBamU*  t«1w  £ 

whatavar,  and  then,  mitiag     2    A,  \  Indefinltelj  oaal^  the 

•  '  a 

increment  of  the  fbnotion  ia  of  the  form  (i+        It  finite,  c  an 

indefinitely .  email  qnantity  Tiniihing  with  h ;  there  la  thna  no 
term  TaiTutg  with  h,  nor  conaeqnentlj  anr  differentiel  oo-eflbaentr 
Bee  alao  RMmenn'a  Memoir  Vib^  Sit  banUOarkeit,  lui.  (Ho. 
xiL  in  the  ooUeoted  worka)  already  nferted  tot 

20.  It  wat  necetMry  to  allnde  to  the  forgoing  theory  of  (ea  they 
mtf  bo  taimed)  iiiflnitelj  diacontlunoai  ftuidJona ;  bnt  the 
anumrj  mi  moat  important  ftuwtionB  of  analyaia  ai*  thoee  which 
moontianoaa,  except  for  a  finite  nomber  (or  it  may  be  an  infinite 
nnmbar)  of  punta  of  diaoontinnity.  It  ia  to  be  obaerred  that  a 
point  at.which  the  fonction  becomee  infinite  ia  ^m/aeto  a  point  of 
diaoontinnity;  a  nine  oi  the  Tuiable  for  which  the  Amotion 
l>ee<nnee  infinite  ia,  as  already  mentioned,  laid  to  be  an  "infinity" 
Ox  a  "  pole  ")  of  the  fonotion  }  thna^  in  the  caee  of  a  rational 
TOWtfan  axpwaaed  ee  a  baotion  in  Iti  laaat  tana,  If  the  denomljur 
tor  eontdaa  a  bctar  («-«)*,  a  a  real  or  Imaginary  ralne,  »  a 

E'Ure  integer,  then  a  la  aaid  to  be  an  infinity  of  the  m-Ui  order 
lln  the  pertionlar  ease  M«l,  it  la  aeid  to  m  a  almple  infinity), 
cinolar  ttanotiona  taa  0^  MO  a  are  inatanccs  irf  a  fnnetloo  hanng 
an  infinite  nnmber  of  almple  infinitiea. 

A  rational  faiu!tio&  I>  a  one-valned  fonetion,  and  in  regard  to  a 
ntlHtal  Amotion  the  bfinitleB  are  the  only  points  of  diaeontlani^ : 
bit  a  oiw'TClBBd  foaatioit  m^  bar*  paute  of -dlaeontiMitjr  of 
»  ehanuter  quite  diitinct  fmn  as  nfioi^:  for  imtnwat  lb 

thee^ionentlalfniietionei^^j^^^  wbareA  la  real  or  tmwginary, 

the  relne  u(-0+fy)-a,  is  a  point  ei  diaeonttnnity  bat  not  an 

infinity ;  taking  »^a+pt'^,wiun  f  la  en  indefinitely  smell  ifal 

podtlr*  qoanti^;  the  Tslne  of  the  fnaetiai  U  .ezp  " 

•zp  ^  (eoa  m-i  af)»  m),  which  ia  indefinitely  large  or  Indefinitely 
•mail  according  aa  000  « ia  poeitire  or  negatire^  and  in  the  eepfratiBg 
«M  000  a-O,  and  therafore  ain  it  U  -  «m^±idtni 

WhkikiaiBdflniinrti.  UlM^tttxf twMm tVamt 


hnotfaajA-l-Baip^l+lo  +  Dilp^j,  «§■  «iltt« 

aa  before  u-a  +  f*^,  thoTalnele  -  A -t-C,  'or-B-4-D,  aeoofdlBg 
as  ooe  a  ia  n^atire  orpoeitiTe.  Aa  Mgarda  Uie  theory  of  one-TslnM 
fonotiona  in  general,  the  memdr  by  WderatTaM,  "Zor  Tbeoiie 
der  dndoutlgen  enalytisahen  FttnetKmen,"  Btri.  Aik.  1879,  pp. ' 
11-00^  may  be  raftned  to. 

31.  A  one-Tslned  fluictioB  a>  vt  tormHU  eannot  have  a  ptdnt 
of  diaoontiniiity  of  the  Ui^  next  refirred  to  1  if  the  i^raaantatiTe 
point  P,  moTing  in  any  manner  whattrer,  retatna  to  its  originat 
poeitioa,  the  correeponding  point  P  cannot  hot  return  to  ila 
original  podtion.  But  eoutoer  a  uaay-valned  fonotion,  my  an 
«-nlned  fnnetion  a^ + of  n  -I-  fy ;  to  each  poaition  of  f  there 
Atneraond  m  poeitiona,  in  general  all  of  than  diflarent,  of  F, 
Bnt  the  point  P  may  be  anch  that  (to  take  the  moat  nmple  caae) 
two  of  tM  CMmmonding  Vpinta  r  coincide  with  each  other,  lay 
anch  a  podtioo  of  P  ta  ift  V,  than  (iiaing  for  greater  diitinctnesi  a 
diflTarenl  letter  W  inatrad  of  V)  owrcapon^ng  thereto  we  have 
two  eolneident  pefnta  iW),  end  »-S  other  pointeW;  T  la  than  a 
branch-point  0/ enweigungmankt).  Takiog  for  P  eny  point  which 
ie  not  a  onnen-pcdnt^  then  in  the  ndghbounkood  of  tUa  Tslne  each 
of  the  H  fancticmaa/+fy'ia  a  continiiona  function  of  jc4-^,  and  by 
what  precedea,  if  P  deacriUng  an  iuBnitely  noall  closed  eurra  (or 
OTiI)  return  to  it*  original  poeition,  than  each  of  the  correeponding 
pointa  V  deecriUng  a  eomspondin^  Indefinitely  email  aval  will 
return  to  ita  original  poaiti«L  Bnt  uua^jne  the  oral  Aeecribed  by 
P  to  ba  gradaaUy  enlarsed,  ao  that  It  ombm  to  paaa  fbrondk  a 
biKneb-pouit  Y;  the  ovib  described  by  twoot  tin  correspoMing 
points  f  will  ^dually  approach  each  other,  and  wfll  ooom  U 
unite  at  the  pomt  (W^  each  oral  then  ahaqwnin^  itaelf  eat  so 
that  the  two  form  together  a  figure  of  eight  And  if  we  inawin* 
the  oral  described  by  P  to  be  itill  ftaiiher  enlarsed  so  aa  to  incmde 
within  it  the  point  V,  then  the  Dgnre  of  d^t,  losing  the  crdealBg, 
will  be  at  fint  an  honr-glass  fom,  r  twice>indented  oral,  and 
nltuuatsly  in  form  an  ordmair  end,  but  having  the  daraeter  of  a 
twofeUovtl;  i&,  to  the  oval  described  by  P  (Mid^vUeh  aanoandc 
the  braneh^point  T)  there  will  oorre^ond  thli  twofold  oval,  and 
onefold  ovals,  in  such  wise  that  to  a  given  pedtios  cf  P  on  Ito 
oval  there  correnond  two  points,  say  T{,  P,',  on  the  twofold  ot|L 
and  »~S  points  P/,  .  .  .  Pa'  each  on  ite  own  onefold  ovaL  And 
then  as  F  deecribing  ite  onl  returns  to  ita  orupnal  podbkm,  the 
point  P/  deaeribing  a  portion  oulv  of  the  twofold  oral,  will  paaa 
to  the  originel  poeition  of  F,',  while  the  point  P/  deseriUng  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  twofold  oval  will  paaa  to  the  oiinBsl 
podtion  of  Pj' ;  the  other  pointa  P,',  .  .  F,',  describing  each  of 
them  ita  own  onabM  oval,  will  return  each  M  them  to  ito  original 
podtion.  And  tt  is  easy  to  nnderatand  bow,  when  the  oral 
described  by  F  Mrrounds  two  or  »on  of  the  braBch-pointn  T,  th* 
correapoadiag  curvee  fw  P*  may  be  a  mtem  of  manifold  oval% 
anch  that  the  aum  of  the  manlfoldneaa  ia  -alwaya— m,  and  to  oon- 
cdre  in  a  general  way  the  beharioor  of  the  oonespondfng  polnto 
Fand  F*. 

Writing  for  a  moment  m  +  if-u,  i^-^ij^ssv,  the  hranch-polnta 
are  the  points  of  eontaot  ofpar^lel  tauenta  to  the  com  f(N. 
0,  a  line  tbroogh  a  ciisp  (but  not  n  uit  Uwoagh  n  node^  Deng 
reckoned  as  a  tangent ;  that  ia.  If  Ada  be  i  tmm  of  the  «det  » 
and  oless  n,  with  t  nodes  and  *  cn^  the  nnmber  of  bnaefc* 
pointo  ia-«  +  «,  that  iiL  it  ia  =  M*-N-U-3k,  or  if  m,- 
b«  the  dtfioimey,  then  the  number  1e- 

Sn-S-l-tp. 

To'  illnatrata  the  theory  of  tha  a-valned  algel^aioal  ftanctlaQ 
a/  +  iy'  of  the  complex  variable  tt^i^,  Siemann  introdncn  the 
notion  of  a  aurfaea  compooed  of  »  coincident  planes  or  iheeti^  audi 
that  tha  tmndtion  from  one  aheet  to  another  la  made  at  tha  branoh- 
pdnta,  and  that  tha  n  aheeta  form  together  a  mnltiply-conneeted 
eorface,  which  can  be  by  oroaa^to  (Qneiaohnltto^-  oonrerUd  Into 
a  dmply-conneoted  aurface ;  the  a-ralned  fimotfon  i^-f  VbMOOUa 
thus  a  ooerTalned  foactioB  of  conddered  aa  belonging  to'a 
point  on  some  deteAninate  aheet  of  the  enrfaoa  :  and  upon  enc;b 
CMtdderationa  he  fonnda  tha  whole  theon  of  tho  fbst^na  wUi^ 
ailee  from  the  intmaUon  of  the.dilbrantial  axpreaaiona  d'epending  nt 
thb  n-valned  algebraical  function  (thet  1%  any  irrational  algebr^caj 
fiinetioit  whntovar)  U  dia  Indepandenl  wiaUe^  eatabUuing  d 

K-t  qf  the  InTaattE^IoB  Oe  dtiiarT  U  tho  nnlti^  »^Auetlma.' 
titwoaldbodiflmdt  to  give  anrtlMr  aeeimniitfttwn  innatt* 
gitUnfc 

S3.  Tbi  M4aDad  Oaleoloa'^  FanotioM^  aa  CMialdcnd  chiefly 
HaradidantBaUMgaandDa  Koagaa,  ia  not  ao  uneh  *  Aaafy  v 
ftonetioBaaaatbooryoftteadntiimoffniationaleqnationa; 
perliapa  ahould  rather  be  add,  the  solution  of  ftanefionsl  equatioiM 
oy  mesas  of  known  fonotions,  or  symbol^ — the  epithet  known 
hMng  here  used  in  refiuence  to  the  actual  atato  vt  analysis.  Thos 
for  a  fimctionsl  equation  foi  +  fy-f(«yX  Uking  the'  logarithm  as 
a  known  function  the  solution  ia  fcnBclog  k;  orif  the  logarithm  is 
not  taken  to  bo  «  kwnm  fknctiM,  tban  ■  a^tiMLiuy'  bo  obtained 
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I17  nam  of  the  sign  of  int^UoB  fx~ 

Uithmnt  of  th»  propertie*  ol  the  fanetion  loBnritlim  (wwumri  to  ba 

mnoulr  unknown)  would  not  ho  coMU*red-«  eominc  within 


,  , ;  in  miticular  tho  given  reution  tnv(  M  Detwatu 
m,-  49,  f^t  ub  can^  at  onc«  ndoced  to  mnntions  of  finiU 
SfeuUM ;  fw  wrfting  a:  -  m,,  -a:-"^,  «  h««  - 
^Ting  u  ,  sad  therefora  alto  each  of  them  u  a  fbnction  of  «  ; 
aultheB  writing  ^-v,,^  will  he  the  aome  function  of  n+1, 
-*  and  the  giren  relation  I>  again  an  aquation  of  finito 
diibnncea  in         f,.  and  n;  wo  have  thae  aa  a 

fnnetioaofn,thati*,  ofir.  Aa  nganla  the  eqnotion  -  au„ 
MMidotid  in  itaelf  apart  from  whatptaeedM,  ofaaam  that  thiaia 
nUiM  writing  ■t^-«*{3^  «r  the  qneation  of  lolTliqc  this 
aqMttoo  of  finitA  4ifl!^i«u!«a  la  in  fact  identical  with  that  of  tnding 
|)m  fifth  fimction  «'  (x),  where  ofx)  ta  a  glnn  function  of  c  It  of 
ooDiH  depends  on  the  foim  of  0(2)  whether  thb  qneation  admiti 
e(  Bolution  in  an7  proper  aanie ;  thn%  for  a  Ainetloa  anch  aa  log 
tb^  »4h  logarithm  la  expresnbla  In  tta  original  fonction  log'x, 
(^kc  kg .  .  .  not  in  any  other  form.    Bat  there  are 

tmm,'tat  instance  m-.*       ,  where  the  ii*th  function  «"«  is  a 
e  +  tlx 

ftnetlonorthelllcsfMm      -g-^^.ia  which  &e  aotoal  tbIoo 

mm  hii  iipwiiifi  aa  a  function  of  » ;  if  «  ha  aoch  a  form,  then 
vliatam  f  mar  he,  ia  a  like  form,  for  we  ebriooaly  hare 
Uiif -lye  —  f^^-K   The  determination  of  the  ii>th  function  is  in 
tact  a  leading  question  in  the  ealcnlna  of  functtoua. 

Itlstoheobeerredthat  considering  the  caM  of  two  Tsriablea,  if 
f Winatanoe  0(31,  y)  denote  agirea  function  of  x,  y,  the  notation 
tHK,  y)  ia  alt^ther  meaningless ;  in  order  to  generalize  the 
iraestton  we  nqnire  an  extended  noUtion.  wherein  a  single  finnc- 
tional  armhol  ia  naad  to  denote  two  fnnctionk  of  the  two  variables, 
thai  ^  »)-«(^  rt.  *t«.  8*""  fuBotiona  ;  writing 

ftmn  ahortnaa  a^-aO>i  V)>  yi*'^(Xi  V)>  ^^mb  ri'^  f)  ^i'*  Atmali, 
fiXuVA  thatie,  two  functions  fl(*i.|fi).  "« 

fV  ft  J  y)  »iU  denote  y,),  and  eo  on,  so  that  ^{x,  y) 
ml  nave  a  determinate  meaning.  And  the  like  is  obviousljr  the 
CMC  in  regard  to  anj  number  of  variables,  the  eingle  functional 
nii4>ol  denoting  in  each  case  ■  aet  of  fbnctioos  eqnalin  number  to 
the  variables;  (A.  CA.) 

FUNDS,  FUNDING  SYSTEM.  See  National  Debt. 

FUNEN.   Sea  Dehvabk. 

FUNERAL  RITES,  ceremoaies  attending  tlia  boriol, 
burning,  or  disposal  otherwise  of  th>»  dead. 

Tbe  praTalent  modes  of  disposal  arc  very  Tarioos.  The 
nideitu  that  of  eerttun  nomadio  tribes,  who,  from  tbe  exi- 
gent of  Aeir  wandering  life,  simpler  expose  their  dead,  un- 
^HUiecastoin  of  some  tribetin  modem  Oitioea  be  still  mder, 
who,  like  the  ancient  IchthTophagi,  throw  their  dead  into  the 
tea,  and  think  they  have  thus  got  rid  of  coriue  and  ghost  to- 
seUier.  In  exposing  the  dead,  various  ralei  prerau :  some 
leave  tbem  where  they  die  and  move  their  own  camp  on  to 
other  huatiog  grottods;  othen,  like  the  Wanyamweai,  carry 
them  a  little  distance  into  the  forest  and  leave  tbem  to  bo 
devoored  by  beasts  of  prey ;  while  others  still,  like  the 
Kamtehadales,  refine  upon  this  practice,  and  keep  special 
dogs  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  the  dead,  reconciling 
tlmnsalves  to  this  eostom  by  the  dcKtriae  that  they  who  are 
satan  by  dogs  hm  will  drive  fine  dogs  id  the  other  worid. 
FnAably  the  straits  of  war  explain  the  practice  of  the 
Latookiu  of  Zanzibar,  who  bury  their  dead,  but  make  it  a 
rate  to  leave  those  slain  in  battle  to  be  devoared  by  wild 
beasts  where  they  lie.  The  CQstom  of  exposure  has  survived 
among  cultured  nations  in  the  case  of  the  Parsees,  who  bring 
their  dead  to  certain  round  towers,  called  towers  of  silence, 
to  be  eaten  by  vultures  which  make  these  towers  their 
dwtilin^places.  There  is  evidence  that  a  more  startling 
mode  of  disposal  ttiU  is  sometimes  practised.  Certain 
Wbea  of  tha  ancient  Bqrthians  are  said  to  have  eaten  ttieir 
desj^aad  Barton  saya  that  at  Dahomey  tlie  body  of  a  parson 
killed  by  Ugbtnmg  ia  not  buied  like  otheca,  but  b  hacked 


in  pieces  au  1  eaten  by  the  priests.  Skertchtsy  aayt  iUf 
do  not  actn  Jy  eat  it,  bat  tmlynutke believe  to  do  soj  bat 
the  make-believe  ia  probaUy  a  aurvival  of  what  was'onci 

the  reality. 

Next  to  exposure,  ourial  is  the.  aimpleat  method  of  dis> 
poaal,  and  it  ta  the  moat  widA^read,  b^  conuun  aliln 
to  the  lowest  and  the  higbeat  forms  of  eultnra.  Bond 
likemsa  )iaa  its  varying  cnstoms,  from  Iqnng  the  body  in 
natanl  lioles  or  eaves  to  erecting  over  it  majestic  tem- 
ples. A  common  practice  is  simply  to  lay  tBe  body  oat  on 
the  ground  and  pile  stones,  or,  aa  among  the  Ifoors,  pri(^l^ 
thorns,  over  it,  to  keep  off  beasts.  The  use  of  the  coSn  la 
no  sur^  test  of  culture,  for  while  some  of  the  rudest  peoples 
lay  the  dead  in  a  hollowed  trunk  or  a  boat,  the  Mahometan 
nations  use  nothing  of  the  kind.  Nor  ia  the  possession  of 
fixed  burying  places  a  better  index  -to  the  stage  of  develop* 
ment,  for  while  many  primitive  tribes  have  atated  burial 
places,  the  more  advanced  itexicana  had  none.  Soim 
American  tribes  barr  thnr  diildren  in  a  separate  graveyard 
from  adults,  and  others  \nty  them  by  ,the  wayude  that 
their  souls  may  enter  into  persons  passing  by. 

Refinements  ujion  ordinary  burial  are  the  practices  of 
first  burning  the  dead,  or  embalming  them,  or  drying 
them  on  trees  or  artificial  scaffolds,  before  burying  them. 
That  plain  burial  is  the  earlier  custom,  and  that  these 
other  more  elaborate  and  costly  fashions  are  later  en- 
graftmeuts  npon  it,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that 
many  nationa  adopt  more  than  one  custom,  and  tha^ 
while  they  only  bury  their'  women,  they  first  bam  or  dry 
their  men.  The  ancient  Colehiant  auspended  the  corpasa 
of  men  in  trees,  bat  their  women  they  buried.  The  Oon^ 
and  fihila  of  India,  who  have  adopted  under  Hindu  inAi^ 
enees  ^e  praetiea  of  burning  still  bnry  their  women,  wbDt 
the  Todas  bum  all  now,  except  children  the  victims  of  in* 
f anticide,  whom  they  bury.  1  he  Mnddiken,  who  bury,  bum 
lepers,  probably  from  sanitary  reasons ;  and  certain  tribes 
who  burn  bury  the  lightning-struck  on  the  spot  where  they 
faU.  The  Kalmucks  follow  all  modes  :  their  usual  custom 
is  exposun*;  but  they  also  bum,  or  bnry,  or  throw  the 
corpse  into  the  water,  or  under  a  heap  of  stones,  or  bdUd 
a  hut  over  it,  according  to  what  the  priest  declares  to  b« 
most  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  deceased. 

Another-point  of  interest  in  bniyin^  is  the  position  of  tki 
body  in  the  grave.  Some  bory  thctrjlcad  lying,  othen 
sitting  and  tliere  is  a  remarkable  consoiuBS  of  custom  fat 
the  practice  of  laying  tiie  body  east  and  wnt,  sometimes 
with  the  head  to  the  east  and  sometimes  to  the  wast,  Ihia 
custom  is  evidently  due  originally  to  solar  symbolism,  and 
the  hood  ia  turned  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  according  as 
the  dead  are  thought  of  in  connexion  with  the  smiriac,  the 
reputed  home  of  doity,  or  with  the  sunset,  the  reputed 
region  of  the  dead.  This  practice,  howevfo-,  though  nearly 
universal,  is  not  absolutely  so,  for  some  tribes  lay  their  dead 
north  and  south;  and  others,  like  the  Bongcs,  bury  men  with 
the  face  to  the  north  and  women  with  the  face  to  the  sooth; 
while  if  one  of  the  Wanyamwcsi  in  Africa  hanpens  to  die 
abroad,  be  is  buried  facing  bis  native  village. 

The  necessary  act  of  disposing  of  the  corpse  has  always 
been  accompanied  by  ceremonies  expressive  (I)  of  affectioa 
for  the  deceased  or  grief  for  his  loas ;  (2)  of  present  intersrt 
in  and  solicitude  for  bis  welfare ;  (3)  of  a  certain  nysteri* 
ous  fear  of  him  in  his  present  state^  and  (4)  of  affectionate 
remembrance  of  him.  These  ceremoniea  vary  much  under 
diffcrsnt  changes  of  culture,  yet  have  all  the  same  central 
elements. 

Among  primitive  nations  the  most  common  ceremonial 
'expressions  of  grief  are  simple  exaggerations  of  the  natural 
expressions  of  the  emotions, — a  carelessness  as  to  usual  com- 
forts, and  a  positive  disu^cting  agony.  Fasting,  n«lecting 
the  hair,  wearing  raga  or  sackcloth,  sitting  in  «u!ss»  danbin^ 
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THiMfilf  with  mad  or  i^gmtnC,  we  elmoet  anirertel  examples 
ot  the  one  ;  while  wringing  the  bends,  tearing  the  hair, 
■haTtng  the  head,  beating  the  breast,  are  eommon  examples 
«f  the  other.  The  New  Zealanden  danb  themselres  with 
red  pigment  add  gash  their  bodiea  with  broken  ahelk  The 
Hawauna  gaah  wuDMlTCai  knoek  oat  haeX  teeth,  eat  off 
«  finger  joint  or  an  ear,  and  on  the  death  of  a  king  the 
nation  feigns  nnirersal  madnws,  and  maiders,  robs,  and 
.eomndts  w  manner  of  crimes,  as  a  oeremonisl  expression 
of  ft  sorrow  which  has  driven  tliem  fnuitie.  Singing 
Umepts,  plsjing  plainttre  masic,  dancing  fanaral  danees, 
are  not  nnn«ul  expressions  of  grief,  tliongfa  it  is  probable 
that  the  masic  continaooslr  kept  up  at  the  wakes  of  the 
Celts  and  other  nations  was  meant  to  ward  off  ef  U  spirits. 

The  moat  intetasting  f  oneral  rite^  howmr,  are  those 
«Ueh  ezpresa  man's  ideas  of  the  present  itate^  end  their 
acdieitado  for  the  present  welfare,  of  the  deceased.  There 
ia  no  nation  which  does  not  believe  that  the  son]  oon- 
tinoes  to  exist  after  its  separation  from  the  body,  in 
another  world  like  the  present  but  inrisiblb  Many  of  the 
foaanl  ritea  of  the  nations  are  determined  the  belief 
that  d«Ath  is  a  joumej  of  the  aovl-from  thia  world  to  that 
nthar,  and  are  meant  to  provide  neeessar^  entertainment  for 
tiha  dead  on  the  way,  vt  even  after  amvaL  Ueat,  drini^ 
wai^mM,  Ught^muucal  inatmments,  horses^  money,  servants, 
wives,  are  among  the  most  nsaal  things  baried  with  the  body. 
The  Oonds  even  leave  toothpicks  with  it.  The  Axtees  laid 
a  waterbottls  beside  the  dead  to  be  ased  on  the  way  to 
Uiotlan,  Uie  land  of  the  dead.  The  North  American  Indian 
boriea  with  the  dead  %  kettle  and  piovisioos,  bow  and 
•ROWS,  a  pair  of  nooeasins^  with  a  spare  ^sce  of  deetsUn 
1o  patch  them  if  they  wear  ont,  and  dnewa  of  deer  to  sew 
the  patches  on  with.  The  Laplanders  lay  beside  the  corpse 
4in^  steel,  end  tinder  to  sapply  light  for  the  dark  joim^. 
Hm  Chippewas  light  fires  on  the  grave  for  four  nights  after 
|he  fnnwml,  for  gaidanoe  on  the  jonmey,  which  ^ey  think 
lasts  four  ^ys.  The  Karens  give  the  deceased  at  the  grave 
explicit  instraotiona  as  to  the  relations  of  things  in  space 
being  rovoraed  in  the  next  worid.  Taking  a  stick,  they 
throw  it  to  the  north  and  ai^  that  is  the  sontl^  and  taking 
uothsr.  thv  ihiow  it  to  the  soath  and  say  tiiat  Is  the 
Borth.  The  Uezkans  save  several  slips  of  paper  to  the 
deeeaieJ,  to  serve  as  poaapwts,  taking  Um  in  saocession  post 
a  precipice,  a  setpent,  aod  a  crocodile.  The  obolos  which 
the  Greeks  pnt  fn  the  dead  man's  month  to  pay  Charon, 
and  the  can  the  Irish  place  in  bis  hand,  ore  wwl  Jmown. 
A  is  a  fine  toooh  of  tite  Oreenlandera  to  bory  with  a 
ehfid  a  dog  to  guide  him,  for  tlt^  say  a  dog  will  find 
Us  w^anyvhersi  The  North  Amniean Indian bnriaa  his 
*  medicine"  with  him  to  tike  him  to  the  happj  linating- 
fronnda.  The  JTorse  warrior  had  hib  hone  aod  amonr 
hid  in  die  giava  with  him  that  he  might  rids  to  TalholU 
in  fan  panoply. 

QrsTor  saer^ces,  of  animals,  wives,  and  slaves,  for  the 
petmanent  use  of  the  deceased  in  the  next  world,  have  pre- 
Tafled  at  one  period  or  another  among  most  nations  of  Ajio, 
Africa,  and  America.  They  are  eoupionoosly  absent  from 
the  Semitie  peq^les,  thoogh  even  among  them  a  tiace  ia 
foand  in  Uie  Arab  custom  ot  leaving  tiie  dead  mnn'a  camel 
to  die  on  his  grave.  Of  homan  funeral  sacrifices,  Hindu 
suttee  is  the  best  known  instance.  The  FiJians  strangle 
wives,  slaves,  and  friends  to  attend  the  deceased.  "Hie 
I>yal9  of  Borneo  make  head-hnnting  a  main  bosiaess  of 
tiiis  life,  under  the  impreasion  that  every  person  whose  heed 
they  secure  will  serve  them  in  the  next  A  kind  of  suttee 
I7  eymbol  still  survives  in  certain  nations  when  the  sacrifioe 
itaalf  is  abolished.  The  Chinese  nuke  paper  images  of 
■adan  beoren  and  the  like,  aod  fiy  them  in  the  wind  over 
the  grave,  thus  despatching  them  after  the  dead  maq  to 
•smUm;  and  flMJapaaaaab  with  whom  at  one  tine  It  wu 


the  custom  for  20  or  SO  slaves  to  kill  themselves  by  "  hsri- 
kari  "  with  th«  dead,  lubstitnte  images  in  modem  times ;  and 
the  Qiiskeolths  of  North  America  rested  the  widow's  head 
on  the  bumii^  corpse,  and  then  dragged  her  out  half  dead. 
Treasare  Imried  with  the  dead  was  meant  also  for  their 
use.  In  Madagascar  as  much  OS  11,000  doUanvsralaidin 
the  tomb  of  a  prinee.  The  princii4e  that  liee  at  the  rpol 
of  those  sacrifices  is  the  [wevalent  belief  b  olgect  sooli  ss 
well  as  animal  souls.  The  sonl  of  the  warrior  rode  upon 
the  soul  of  his  horse,  and  wielded  the  soul  of  his  we^n. 

Many  of  the  primitive  fnnerol  rites  seem  dictated  by  a 
eertoinawe  or  fear  of  the  ghost^aoda  wish  to  get  it  well  away, 
lAne  mentions  a  prsotiee  among  modem  Enptiana  of  turn- 
ing the  oorpae  roond  andronnd  so  as  to  mute  itgiddy,  that 
it  m^t  twt  know  where  It  wu  goin^  Foi  the  same  end, 
apparently,  the  Santab  carry  the  body  three  limes  round 
the  pi]«i  The  Karens  walk  round  the  bier  in  <qipaMta 
directions  three  times,  each  time  exchanging  candles  ths^ 
have  in  their  hands,  sad  then  bid  the  ghost  depart  in  pebee, 
and  to  make  more  sore  of  his  departure^  destroy  the  village 
wlieie  the  death  oeeoned.  From  a  similar  desire  to  ctm^ 
fufe  the  ghoa^  the  Green  landers  take  ^  body  oat  by  a 
window  instead  of  tiia  doM;  and  the  Siamses  bceak  ont  a 
new  opmiog  in  the  wall  to  take  it  through,  and  then  Any 
it  three  timea  round  the  garden.  The  SUMrians  fling  a  red- 
hot  stone  after  the  corpse,  and  the  Biandenbnig  peasants 
poor  out  a  pail  of  water  ,after  it,  to  prevent  it  returning 
The  Pomeranians  leave  some  straw  betdnd  in  the  graveyard 
that  the  soul  may  rest  contented  there ;  while  the  Bongos  00 
leavini  the  burial  place  shoot  arrows  at  a  votive  stake  they 
eraet  on  the  gmve^  and  leave  the  anows  sticking  in  the 
wood.  Tie  Austndianstaketrfrtbendls  of  the  corpse  aad 
tie  its  hands,  lest  it  scrape  its  way  out  egun. 

The  affectionate  commemoration  of  trie  deceased  tokaa 
many  forms,  from  simply  mourning  for  a  definite  period  up 
to  periodical  funeral  feasts,  the  erection  of  memorial  images, 
,the  preservation  of  the  relics  as  instnunents  of  aupe^ 
htiman  power,  and  the  worship  of  the  Manes.  The  nativus 
of  Dahonufy  keep  np  Interoontae  with  (he  departed  by 
killing  a  shmftaintUDS  totims^  wIuns  soul  ia  suppoaed  to 
go  to  the  dead  with  4ie  news  of  the  living  Tne  Goiua 
n^roes  used  to  keep  the  bones' of  tiieir  friends  in  eheets  and 
go  oeoaaionally  and  bold  eonversation  with  them.  The 
Mandan  women  hi  Nortii  America  take  food  year  by  year 
to  their  dead  kinsfolk,  whose  sknlb  have  been  preserved  in 
drelso  of  100  on  the  prurieu  Funeral  feasts  prevail  exten- 
sively in  Amerioa,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  arise  partly,  like 
■our  own  annivenaiy  dinners,  from  a  aim^  dariia  to  do 
honour  to  tlM  dead,  but  partly  alao  from  thabdisf  that  the 
dead  partieipate  in  the  good  cheer.  Tluyaia  not  meraty 
commemorative  bnt  communion  meals,  Foawat  gamsa 
wen  probably,  like  the  elaborate  dressing  of  the  dead  in 
Braxil  and  other  places  in  the  robes  of  their  patron  sunia 
or  deities,  menly  designed  to  show  respect . 

To  come  now  to  the  more  cultured  peoples,  the  Greeks 
either  buried  or  bnmt  Uieir  dead.  The  boqy  was  anointed, 
crowned  with  flowers,  dressed  handsomely  and  usually  in 
white,  laid  out  in  a  bed  of  state  with  anob^nsin  its  month 
for  CHiann  and  a  hooeycake  itx  Cerbenis.  These  offices 
wen  performed  by  the  female  niations.  The  kinsfolk 
gatbend  round  the  bed,  and  lamented  and  tore  th^r 
dothes  and  hair.  On  the  third  day  after  death  the  body 
was  carried  out  by  the  friends  in  a  coffin,  usually  of  earthen 
wan^  before  sunrise, — men  walking  before  it,  women,  at- 
tended by  the  hired  mourners,  behind,  and  was  buried  oat- 
nde  the  town.  A  monument  with  inscription  was  raised 
over  the  crave.  All  who  took  part  in  the  funeral  needed 
to  be  punfled  befon  th^  coald  agam  enter  the  temples  of 
thegock  Fonenlsactifioes  wen  oAred  on  the  third,  ninth, 
and  (hiilietL  di^  after.   On  tho  last  of  t^  daya  statol 
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mDnnuDg  VoAitA,  nUtivai  might  uypeu  bi  paUie 

igiSn.  It.waS  etutomuy  ftftennrdi  to  Tint  tbv  tomb  toA 
Imtc  guluidi,  and  born  meab  u  offsringi  to  the  dead. 

IIm  BomtD  cenmoniei  wen  Mubgooi.  Btirialwaa  the 
earlier  coxtom.  Burning  was  not  general  till  the  repnblic, 
Int  WM  nniTenal  nhder  the  empire ;  the  preporstion  of  the 
body  for  barial  or  cremation  was  performed  hj  a  hired  bod; 
called  poUinctora.  The  corpse  was  dressed  in  its  best, — if 
a  magistrate,  in  official  robes ;  and  if  he  had  while  bUto 
been  crowned,  then  wearingthe  crown.  Inetrirtimes  the 
batial  took  place  at  night,  bat  in  later  times  this  was  the 
practice  only  of  the  poor  who  could  not  afford  a  funeral 
displsy.  the  eighth  daythebody  was  cacriedtothegraTe 
in  a  stone  eoffiu  on  a  wooden,  or  in  eome  eaaes  a  gtdden,  bier, 
amid  mqsic  and  lamentation,  and  sometimes  mimic  repre- 
sentations of  the  life  and  merits  of  the  deceased  by  profee^ 
sional  plsyen.  Theaonsof  the  decessed  went  veiled,  and  the 
women  beat  their  breasta.  When  the  body  was  bamed,  oil, 
perfumes,  ornaments,  and  .eveiytluDg  snpposed  to  be  agree- 
abI&to.the  decesaed  were  thrown  into  the  fire.  On  returning 
from'the  funeral  friends  were  purified  by  sprinkling  them- 
selTM  with  water  or  stepping  orer  a  fire.  Mourning  lasted 
niM  diy^  and  on  tha  imta  a  funeial  aacrifieial  feast  was 
eetdtiated,  someUmea  with  games  and  gladiatorial  combats. 

The  funeral  rites  of  ancient  Egypt  were  too  elaborate  to 
be  described  here.  Their  chief  peculiarities  were  the  em. 
balming  of  the  body  and  the  jui^ment  of  the  dead  before 
boriaL  It  ia  an  error  to  suppose  the  embalming  took  pUce 
in  order  to  preserve  the  body  for  a  future  state,  for  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Egyptians  believed  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  and  embalming  could  not  have  reference 
to  that  belief  if  they  did,  for  the  whole  body  was  not  pr^ 
served,  bat  eome  of  the  most  important  intenal  parts  were 
taken  oat  first ;  beside^  they  embalmed  not  only  men,  but 
the  lower  animals  also.  The  mammy  was  often  kept  in 
the  bouse  a  whole  year  before  being  buried,  and  during 
that  interval  feasts  were  held  in  honour  of  the  dead,  and 
the  tomb  was  being  prepared.  Then  the  case  ms  taken  out, 
set  on  a  hearse,  taken  by  a  sledge  to  the  sacred  lake  of  the 
Dome,  across  which  it  was  carried  in  a  boat  by  a  boatman 
called  Charon,  and  then  deposited  in  the  tomb  on  the  other 
aid&  Before  being  allowed  to  cross,  however,  the  judgment 
%t  the  dead  took  place  before  forty-two  judges  snmmoned 
for  tiM  purpose ;  any  one  was  allowed  to  bring  forward  aigr 
■oeontion  against  the  dacaaaed,  and  if  ha  had  ted  an  evil 
lifa  burial  was  refased.  If  there  wm  do  accusation,  then 
jtta  rdatlTeBcdued  lamenting  and  pronbuneed  encomiums, 
'enlarging  not  on  hia  descent,  as  among  tite  Greeks,  but  on 
bis  petsooal  merita.  The  denial  of  borial  was  not  per- 
petual, however,  ita  doration  being  measured  by  the  eitent 
'of  the  crimes  of  the  deceased.  A  gold  or  silver  plate  was 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  mommy,  not  as  a  fee  to  the  ferry- 
man, but  as  a  passport  or  certificate  of  good  character. 

The  Rassians  have  a  similar  custom  of  potting  a  passport 
(in  their  case  a  paper  one)  into  the  hand  of  the  deceased  as  a 
tastimonial  td  his  virtae,  to  ba  shown  to  Peter  at  the  gate  of 
keaven.  Kore  enrioos  still  are  the  custom  of  the  Badages  of 
the  Nil^uny  Hills,  who  let  loots  a  acapo  calf  at  the  grave 
to  tain  away  the  dead  man's  uus,  and  the  praetiM  men- 
tioned by  Brand  as  prevailing  in  Wales  at.one  time,  of  em- 
ploying sin-eaters,  men  who  receive  a  loaf  over  the  corpse, 
and  eating  it  take  upon  them  all  the  sins  of  the  deceased. 

The  Mahometans  bury  their  dead  usually  on  the  day  of 
death.  The  prophet  forbade  wailing,  but  this  prohibition 
is  generally  ne^ected.  Even  hired  wailing  women  are 
•nployed  tome,  who  wail  daring  all  the  time  the  cwpse  is 
Inthe  houa  and  on  the  way  to  tha  gran;  partt  of  the 
XocanarafantedbyreligiooaoSeitlainthahoDieh  In  the 
fnnaial  proeetrion  the  nulaTelatiTtago^nfront  of  ^  Uar. 
•ad  az^  pnosded  bj  four  or  MX  poor  old  ncni  nottfy  Uind, 
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who  ditnt  Uie  profeesion  of  faith,  and  fotfomd  by  ttnt  w 
MX  schoolboys  who  chant  passages  from  a  poem  descriptive 
of  the  last  judgment;  while  the  female  relativca  tome 
behind  the  hiot,  accompanied  by  the  wailing  women  with 
their  tambourines,  and  cry  and  shriek,  and  edebrato  tha 
praises  of  the  deceased.  If  the  dead  man  was  rich,  then 
several  camels  follow  bearing  bread  and  water  to  give  the 
poor  at  the  tomb,  and  last  of  all  comes  a  bnfialo  to  ba 
alaughterad  there  Jor  the  same  purpose.  The  bier  i<  then 
brought  to  the  mosque,  laid  in  the.usoal  piece  of  prayer, 
withtherightside  towards  Mecca;  and  the  imam  standingat 
its  left  si^  witli  the  poodle  behind  bim,  recites  the  f unenl 
Service,  after  which,  he  calls  upon  tbttie  present  to  give 
ibeir.  testimony  respecting  the  dead,  and  they  r^dy,  **Be 
was  of  the  virtuous."  The  body  is  then  laid  in  the  lonb^ 
and  is  there  instructed  in  the  answers  to  be  given  to  ques- 
tions, Boch  as  Who  is  God^  and  who  it  his  apo^  t  vhidi 
the  angels  are  expected  to  put 

Christian  rites  are  marked  by  high  reverence  for  the  Itody, 
due  to  the  belief  in  its  future  resurrection.  Under  Cbriatian 
inSuence  cremation  gradually  disappeared  from  Europe, 
northern  and  soutbem  alike,  and  burial  became  univtrsal, 
as  being  more  expressive  of  the  truth  held  so  preciooa. 
CSiristiaoa  bury  in  separate  places  of  their  own,  which,  ex« 
eept  among  Presbyteriani  and  otiier  sections  of  Protsatania, 
have  been  nsnally  cimsecrated  for  the  purpose  l^.a  apseial 
ceremony.  Interment  in  churches  favourite  martyr% 
and  apostles  was  at  one  time  much  sought  after,  and  had 
to  be  repeatedly  forbidden  by  ecclesiastical  councils. 
BishopB  and  distinguished  churchmen  or  laymen  were  aom*. 
times  allowed  to  bo  buried  in  the  church,  only  not  near  tfa» 
altar.  Among  the  early  Christians  the  washing  and  anoint^ 
ing  ot  the  body  for  Uie  burial  were  not  dona  by  hired 
persons,  but  were  counted  a  work  at  lore,  dons  by  friend 
for  friend,  and  by  the  charitable  for  the  poor  and  tha 
stranger.  The  body  was  swathed  in  white,  decked  aome- 
times  with  the  insignia  of  office  or  personal  omaneot^ 
placed  in  a  coffin  and  laid  out  in  the  church  or  in  the 
chamber  of  death  for  friends  to  come  and  take  a  last  look 
at  it  Three  or  fouf  dajrs  usually  elapsed  between  the  death 
and  burial,  and  vigils  were  held  with  prayers  and  hymn- 
singing.  Hired  mourners  were  forbidden.  The  funeral 
took  place  by  day,  for.  Christian  death  b«ng  a  victory, 
it  was  meant  to  give  the  procession  the  aspect  of  a  triumjA ; 
for  which  reason  those  who  took  part  in  it  carried  bran  eh  et, 
not  of  cypress,  as  among  the  Romans,  but  of  palm  and 
olive.  Evergreen  leaves  were  strewn  on  the  coffin,  but  the 
practice  of  crowning  the  head  with  wreaths  was  forbidden, 
as  savouring  of  idolatry,  Lampa  and  torches,  bowever, 
were  sometimes  carried,  ^s  body  was  borne  on  a  bier,  and 
covered  with  a  pall  costly  in  proportion  to  the  rank  <k  the 
deceased.  It  was  laid  in  the  grave  with  face  upward  and 
feet  to  the  eas^  in  token  of  the  resurrection  at  the  coming 
again  of  the  Sun  of  Righteouniess.  A  service  took  place 
at  the  grave,  and,  aa  a  rule,  does  so  still  among  most 
Christiana.  In  Scotland  this  was  abolished  at  the  Rsforma* 
tion,  as  being  liable  to  be  mingled  with  superstitions  ideas, 
and  a  tervics  and  exhortation  in  the  church  were  recom. 
mntdsd  inttfrnd,  but  this  is  seldom  practised,  Ghristtan 
burial  in  consecrated  ground,  and  with  a  religious^  service, 
was  draiedby  canon  law  to  idl  who  were  not  Christians,  to 
excommunicated  persons,  suiddes^  criminals,  usureia,  sdiis- 
matics,  heretic  and,  among  Roman  Catholics,  eveo  un- 
baptiied  children  of  Christian  parentSL  The  oncharist 
was  celebrated  at  the  grave  as  early  as  tha  4tlt  century ; 
and  for  some  centuries,  in  spite  of  repeated  prohibitioa 
by  ecclesiastical  eoonoili,  tits  practice  prevailed  in  WstI 
idTrica,  Oaul,  and  ths  East,  of  placing  the  CMMsenrted 
brsad  itself,  steeped  in  wine,  in  tits  lips  of  ths  dead.  An* 
otlm  ptacticsk  vhieh  has  indttd  tM  aanetim  ti  Baril, 
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wiu  not  aneommon,  tlut  ol  bary'iag  th<  mcluuiitie  bretd 
with  Uie  dnd.  Speewl  pnyen  wwe  offend  for  tlie  wul  of 
Um  doptrttd,  mi  tha  pnesti^  ud  ftffeerwaidi  other  f rieadi, 
fere  the  corpte  the  last  kbt  of  peaces   Set  Cmu-nox. 

f  ordMeriptionf  »f  the  fuiwml  iit«s  of  diJbmititatioiu  tha  mdsr 
lUT  b«  nlomd  to  gcaonl  worlu  «a  tthaomphf,  inoh  m  Dr 
BoWt  Btftwit'k  JIiKU  0^  ifanUiid ;  Herbert  Bpuim'i  DttcripHf 

Fb  HttUer'e  ^»«m«fM  AAfuvrwpKi* ;  Wiltz'a  ^NMnuw^  tf«r 
novr-rnktri  lii«ntvi'»4a9mHneCuUurtuekiM*«terSteluM*iii 
ud  more  iwrticntwlr  to  torcmcchk,  FitmnUi  antiM  tli  divBrri 
pofwit  *  Mtioni,  Ven.  1754  ;  Knret,  CMmonia  Juntbru  d*  UnUts 
fintiota,  PtrU.  1S77  (English  traniUtion  Ijorrkin,  1683);  Fey 
dean.  ATM.  gintraU  dt*  vagajunihra  et  £u  tipuUnru  dtt  pevpla 
•MCWM,  Puu,  1898,  i  roll. ;  De  Gubeinatb,  Storia  fopolan  dtgli 
Hri  fitnAri  I)Uo-Buropei,  1873 ;  T«Rg,  The  Laat  Act,  Londou, 
18?« ;  Md  SoonUg,  2>U  TiMtnialaUung,  Halle,  1878.  For  the 
funeral  cwtoma  of  Um  Bengal  tribe*  rcfereace  may  ba  made  to  Dal- 
ton'a  fttwlBjnr  ^  Smgal ;  for  thoM  of  the  American  race*,  to 
Baneioft't  Naliwt  Saeet  ^  Ih*  A>«iJ^  Stala  j>/  AmerUa  ;  and  for 
interpretattena  of  funeral  rite*,  to  TyW*  iViMi'firt  Oultun,  toI 
iL,  and  Sjiencer'a  Prineiplet  of  Sociology,  Spencer  not  only  treata 
of  tlia  origin  and  meaning  of  funeral  ritca,  but  itrirc*  to  deduce 
all  religioua  ideai  and  institntion*  out  of  tboao  ntea  ai  their  original 
■onrce.  For  clauical  ritea  aee  Guirhard,  FunirailUs  .  ,  ,  dt$ 
Xomaint,  Greet,  kc,  Lyoni,  1581 ;  lleurain*,  J>»  /utter*  Ortcorutn 
4l  Bomanonm,  Hngnr,  1804  ;  GuUtcriu,  Dt  Jure  Uaniunt,  Parii, 
181S ;  Kirchmann,  Zk  /uturibHs  Jtemagarwm,  Hambnif,  1M5 ; 
Slackelbarg,  Die  Oraber  dtf  Hellenen,  Berlin,  1837;  ud  Backer's 
CkaricUt  and  Oalltit ;  and  for  early  Chriatian  rits^  Untaer,  De 
ytmtre  Chrtetiano,  InEolJet,  1811;  DuranJ,  Jlatitmalt  Ditinarutn 
OJIeivm,  composed  in  the  13th  century,  and  fir«t  publiahsd  at  Maiui, 
1159  :  Bingham'a  Aittiqtiitiet  of  Ike  Chrittian  Ckrireh,  book  xxiii.; 
and  Angutti'a  ChriellieKe  ArcJucoloi/ie,  Dd.  ix.  For  EngUah  cer»- 
noniea  leo  Aeard,  Dethick,  Hollnnd,  kc,  "On  antit^uity  of 
cereraonica  naeu  at  funerals,"  in  Hcarno's  Cottedim  ;  Brand  a  Popu- 
lar Autinitia ;  Strutt'a  itmiiun  Md  CHsfomi.  Weiuhold  bss 
treated  m  aarly  Oerman  coatomt  la  Dia  htidnitcha  TodlnAeetat- 
tuwt  in  JkultMMd,  Vieniu,  1859.  (J.  B.) 

FCNFHAUSf  FfFn-BAUSEL,  formerly  HANOKtfDEiais- 
a  floarislimg  and  popubus  suburb  to  the  south-west 
of  Vienna,  forming  along  with  Sechslians  proper  and 
BodDlfBheiiu,  the  eommissariat  of  So^hana,  and  trending 
in  a  wester!/  direction  towards  Scfaiinbrunn.  The  princip^ 
manufacturea  an  sill:,  satin,  velret,  and  cotton  fabrics. 
Hangendenlis>en  was  a  village  belonging  to  the  Bamabite 
college  of  St  llichael  at  Vienna.  The  population,  which 
in  1869  pumbered  27,065,  had  increased  in  1872  to 
36,388.       .  • 

FUNFJ^XBCHEy,  Hung.  Peeg,  a  royal  free  city  of  Hun- 
gary, capital  of  the  T&rmegye  or  county  of  B&nlnya,  is  situ- 
ated  on  the  deelivi^  of  Mount  Mecsek,  and  on  the  railway  to 
ICohies,  105  mUea  aaw.  of  Boda,  46*  6'  N.  lat.,  18*  13'  E 
lon^  It  is  one  of  tiie  oldest  and  finest  towns  In  Hongary, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  the  couaiy  admiuisttation. 
It  consists  principally  of  a  public  square,  and  a  mua  street 
eitendiog  about  five  miles  in  length.  Amongst  the  note- 
worthy buildings  are  the  cathedral,  said  to  haTo-been 
founded  by  St  Stephen  of  Hungary  in  1009,  and  reputed 
to  be  the  oldeat  church  in  the  kingdom,  the  Mshop'a  palace, 
the  county  and  town  halls,  several  churches  and  monasteries, 
a  public  hospital,  the  theatre,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
a  high-dass  gymnauum,  and  other  educational  establish- 
mentk.  Fllnfkirchen  has  mannfactoriea  of  wooUen-doth, 
fiannels,  rosogUo,  oil,  leather,  and  paper,  and  also  carries  on 
a  cnuriderabui  trade  in  tobacco,  gall-nuts,  and  wine.  The 
popoladon  in  1870  amounted  to  23,863,  chiefly  Catholics ; 
by  natioaality  the  greater  onmber  are  Uagyars,  the  re- 
mainder Oennans  and  Croatiana.  In  former  Umea  Fiiiif- 
kirchen  was  of  much  greater  relative  importance  than  at 
present.  According  to  tradition  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  Frankish-Oenuan  period  it  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Quuique  Ecclesin ;  its  bishopric  was 
founded  in  1009 ;  in  1543  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  who 
retained  possession  of  it  till  1686.  On  ths  18th  June  1840 
fit  WW  occupied  by  the  Aaatriaoa  under  General  Nugent  ' 


FUNQUS  (Or.  itAi^  whence  are  d^red  HMefe^ 
employed  as  a  temtnaUon  to  the  names  of  ecttain  man  <rf 
fongi,  and  also  the  term  nieefoltvrjr,  or  mon  eommonly 
mywftyjr,  the  seieBce  of  ivoff^  is  the  name  applied  to 
»  distinct  class  of  cellular '  cryptogams  or  TiaHophyta. 
Though  as  plants  the  class  is  well  marked  by  the  ioTariable 
absence  of  chlorophyll  and  consequently  of  the  pkyrio- 
logical  phenomena  attending  its  pnience  and  action,  it  is 
uot  so  at  some  points,  where  a  dubiotu  border  exiita 
between  it  and  the  lower  members  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  vegetative  body  or  thallna  of  f  nngi  consists  of  fili- 
form, celtukr  elements  called  hypka.  In  one  group,  the 
J*hfeomyeete$f  the  hypha  nsually  consists  of  a  single  densely 
branching  cell;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  ceUa  placed  end  on  end.  ^ese  hyphn  ramify 
laterally  much  more  frequently  than  dichotomously,  and  the 
usual  mode  of  growth  is  by  an  apical  cell  which  divides 
transversely  ;  but  ia  the  bodiea  of  the  larger  fungi  inter- 
calary growth  also  occurs  (as  in  Shitomorpha  tubUrranea), 
A  single  hypha  forms  the  complete  thsllus  of  the  simpler 
fungi  called  Ifyphomycetet,  ffapiomyceta,  dtc,  but  the 
bodies  of  the  larger  (compound)  fungi  are  composed  of  a 
colony  of  hyphse,  usually  densely  interwoven,, more  rarely 
running  in  parallel  lines,  but  always  mote  or  less  firmly 
adherbg  together.  In  many  fnn^  (ai  in  the  stalk  ct  the 
PhtJltiitlem,tlu  pileos  of  irttMttfa,and£arfanM,  inSda 
and  in  the  peridia  of  the  Lpeoptrdaeea)  the  folly  develiq^ 
tissue  consists  of  polyhedral  .cells,  doeely  packed,  and  hear- 
ing resemblance  to  parettekyma.  This  texture,  however, 
consists  of  ordinary  hyphie,  which,  through  pressure  from 
adjacent  parts,  have  been  forced  to  assume  this  form.  It 
bears  the  name  of  pMud<hparenchjfma. 

The  Myxomycetn  are  the  only  lai^e  groop  of  organisms 
usually  classed  with  fungi  which  cannot  be  described  as 
consisting  of  hypbia.  These  differ  in  so  many  ways  and  so 
widely  fnsn  any  fungal  <x  indeed  vegetable  rtructnzea  that 
a  separate  consideration  tit  their  position  is  necesaaiy  (see  - 
Order  V.).  Other  exceptioni  of  a  minor  nature  have  been 
made  of  snch  organisms.aa  Bormiaenm,  CrpptoeeeaUf  kt^ 
but  it  is  now  the  general  belief  that  these  are  merely  repro- 
ductive bodies  of  more  perfect  fungi.  The  cells  of  fungal 
hyph»  are  of  many  ahapes,  but  the  usual  one  ia  long  and 
cylindrical,  and  the  other  diapes  are  more  or  lefs  mocUfica- 
tions  of  this.  The  structure  and  growth  of  the  fungal  cell 
agree  in  general  with  those  of  the  vegetable  cell  as  it  occurs 
elsewhera  At  the  same  time  no  group  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ezhUdta  lo  many  minor  diTergent  hiitoogical 
chanMtan — a  eondiUtm  which  aerves  tomanitshoandarieB 
as  a  ehus  of  vegetablee  with  great  dtiUnctnesa. 

Tk4  CeU-ilemirane. — In  the  nomerona  fun^  which  de- 
velop rapidly  and  have  a  short  existence  in  the  adult 
state,  the  ceU-wall  is  thin,  tender,  and  structureless  ;  but 
when  a  plant  of  this  kind  is  accidentally  checked  in  its 
expansion,  the  result  is  the  production  of  thick,  homo- 
geneous, nnatratified  membranes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ceU-wall  of  the  more  persistent  species  early  acquires  con- 
aidetable  thickness,  which,  in  the  adult  state,  often  ao 
increases  Uwt  cdl  haa  the  appearance  id  a  solid  ^linder. 
These  thick  membranes  -vary  from  a  woody  to  a  geUtinou 
consistency,  and  are  composed  sometimes'  of  more  than 
one  layer.  In  the  Poljmorei,  Tkelephora,  Soviila,  Geatter, 
TvloiComa,  4c.,  the  cell-walla  often  exhibit  (either  after 
umide  iomieriion  in  water  or  on  the  application  of  chemical 
reagents)  at  least  two  layers,  the  outer  firmer  and  often 
coloured,  the  inner  softer  and  clearer.  The  cohesion  of  the 
filaments  in  diese  larger  plants  is  brought  about  by  their 
oeing  densely  interwoven,  and  also  by  the  firm  imiMi  and 
to  a  certain  extent  the  amalgamatim  of  the  outer  layers  of 
the  membransa.  Spiral  and  ring-shaped  thickanbga  a(e  to 
be  found  in  the  eapi<liU«m  edb  of  Satarrim  and  Jtefoma 
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eareuumatit,  and  pits  art  ot  oomUnt  oeeamocs  in  com- 
■ponding  cells  of  the  Lytoptrdaeta,  and  in  the  filaments 
whidi  b«ar  ihe  f  ractifieation  of  JkutyKum. 

Ownical  uutlyiet  of  tha  nllHnembnM  show  that  it 
pnMMsns  the  elamuitar j  ooutiliMBls  of  cdluloM ;  bot  sinea 
Um  aneotoored  and  unthickened  m«nibnuie  does  not  com- 
■utnljr  exhibit  the  characteriatio  reaction  of  eellnloae  to- 
wards iodine  (nsitbei  simply  nor  after  treatment  with  potash 
or  Schidts'a  mixture),  nor  towards'  many  of  the  reagents 
eommonly  empbyed  in  tesUng  typical  cellulose^  it  is  aaces- 
saiy  to  ^ply  to  it  the  spocial  ttrm/unfal  atlutm.  In 
•ercnt  special  cases,  however,  typical  eettuloaa  is  known  to 
uiat  The  nambmaea  of  old  calli  frequently  nndergo 
t  kinl  of  UgniBcation,  and  in  this  oondition  offer  eztra- 
ordinaiy  tesistatee  to  such  tTMtmeot  u  that  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid. 

The  Celt-Cuntentt, — ^The  protoplasm  of  fungal  cells  has  no 
special  4in«lity  of  importance  to  distingoish  it  from  that  of 
other  vegetable  calla.  Professor  Sachs  states  {Bot. 
1835)  that  onder  bis  ebaervotioa  the  apicea  of  growing 
hypbn  seemed  to  connst  of  one  mass,  in  which  the  mem- 
brane could  sot  be  distinguished  from  the  protoplasm  ;  but 
Professor  De  Bary  {iiorp.  u.  Pkytiol.  der  PUu,  Ac.),  on  the 
other  hand,  finds  that  tha  same  conditions  as  exist  in  similar 
sitnaliom  in  other  plants  obtain  hera^  viL,  a  dense  mass  of 
protoplasm  enclosed  by  a  tender  menbraos — as  ezperionee 
endorsed  by  most  mycologists.  The  existence  of  a  snclens 
was  long  daoied,  a^  indeed  its  pcesencA  in  the  cells  of  the 
thalltt»  haa  not  yet  been  provsd;  bot  in  the  reprodnctire 
otgaM,  when  it  hod  long  been  orariookod,  its  ooci^rrenee 
fa  not  nnsommoa.  Attempts  to  prove  Its  existence  in  the 
«tBa  of  the  thollus  bare  not  been  wantin|^  bnt  as  yet  with 
appacvntiy  no  ■oeeesa ;  Schoeht^s  observations  on  this  head 
ora  notably  aotrostworthy,  ainee  there  is  no  doabt  that  he 
eontonnded  the  tme  nucleus  in  other  fongal  cells  with  drops 
ot  oil  and  such  bodies.  The  formation  of  vaonoles  takes 
place  as  in  other  yegetsble  cells.  Oleaginous  matter  is 
present,  often  abaudoody,  In  nearly  all  fungi,  in  the  form  of 
drops  of  voriou  tiies.  Water  (cell-sap)  u  necessarily 
present,  though  the  qaantity  varies  oonsiderably  without 
serious  injury  to  the  plant.  A  good  proof  of  this  variation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  fila- 
ments of  many  Hjfphomyctttt  according  to  tbe  supply  of 
water.  In  fungi  with  firmer  cell-membranes,  oir-bnbblei 
take  the  place  of  the  water  which  has  evaporated,  and  the 
contraction  of  the  bypba  is  very  inCMwdemble. 

The  fungal  ceU  fa  wholly  daititnto  of  cUoropfayt^  and, 
it  way  be  safely  stated,  of  atoreb  afao.  SoUoeworger  and 
Doppiog  record  tbnr  detectim  of  starch  grannies  in  tha 
extracted  sap  of  CmthareUut  cAart'tu;  but  from  their 
method  of  investigation  it  if  highly  probablo  that  these 
were  accidentally  present 

The  pigmenU  of  various  coloora  to  be  found  in  many 
fan^  are  periiapi  in  most  cases  properties  of  the  call- 
nembrooc.  Another  chas  of  them  ia  peonlior  to  the  ccU- 
cuntenu,  and  a  third  soeau  to  pervade  both  mwnbrano  and 
eautent&  Those  peculiar  to  the  contents  are  mostly  of  an 
oleaginous  or  resinous  nature,  and  their  occarrenoe  u  in  the 
fonn  either  of  minute  partides  distributed  throughout  the 
protoplasm,  or  of  larger  drops  or  granules  scattered  irregu- 
larly among  the  contents.  From  the  pigments  peciuiar 
to  the  fnngal  cell  there  are  to  be  dutinguisUed  those 
absorbed  ia  u  unaitared  atata  fiom  the  aubstratum.  An 
instaoea  of  tUs  u  to  bo  found  in  Ansa  cervffinata,  which 
owei  iti  colour  to  the  abnormally  greenish  wood  on  which 
it  powM,  It  wu  long  thought  that  the  JPetita  was  the 
caaae  of  the  green  colour,  but  a  sufficient  proof  is  contained 
ia  the  facts  that  the  wood  b  mon  frequently  found  green 
wilhuut  any  trace  of  the  fungus  than  with  i^  and  that  the 
upper  put  of  the  fungus  u  somoUmea  nneoloared  wltao 


the  lower  p>rtLon  has  fieeome  gnta.  HmUs,  and  ot£ef 
fungi  nsuafly  colourless,  are  occauonally  stained  with  the 
colour  of  an  unusual  substratum.  The  subject  of  tha 
pigments  U  tmp  fa  one  of  which  our  knowMge  fa  very 
incomplete. 

Crystofa  of,  caldnm  oxalate  are  to  be  met  with  on  the 
surfaces  and  In  the  intereellnlar  spaces  of  many  of  tho 
larger  fungi ;  bnt  in  only  two  cases  have  they  been  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  cell  {PkailuM  «inuiK«  and  Riutula 
aduria).  Celklivision  takaa  pfaee  in  the  some  way  as  in 
other  plants. 

Tha  MjwdidM  fa  the  part  6t  tiw  thoUus  devoted  to  tke 
functions  of  obonbing  and  storing  nutriment  It  consists 
of  bypfaee  developed 'directly  from  the  germinating  fila- 
ments, bnt  often  on  further  growth  intricately  bonpd  up  (fre- 
quently anastomosing)  with  each  other,  umally  in  amorphous 
masses,  but  sometimes  in  more  or  less  definite  bodies.  In 
the  larger  fungi  a  number  of  hyplue  (in  which  cose  they  run 
parsllel  to  each  other)  ore  somstimes  associated  into  bundles, 
liin  rootlets.  The  mycelium  not  unfreqnently  pcraiits  for 
aereral  year^  Mycelia  iu  general  bear  ao  strong  a  rasam' 
blance  to  eaob  other  that  i!t  fa  naoilly  inposaiUe  to 
determine  the  tpedee  to  whidi  tbey. belong  oa  their  oun 
characters. 

A  number  of  pansitjs  fnngi  possess  peculiar  organs  called 
ktnularia,  which  perform  the  function  of  extracting  nourish- 
ment, and  when  neceesary  retaining  thd  plant  in  its  posi- 
tion. These  ore  lateral  branches  of  the  mycelial  bjphia  of 
various  shapea  and  siaeiL  In  Xrj^fhe,  the  mycelum  of 
which  creeps  over  the  enrftee  of  its  hoot  plant,  the  haustorin 
ore  emitted  abundantly  from  the  side  of  Uie  hyplus  next  the 
epidermis,  into  which  they  penetrate  and  cause  decay.' 
They  are  in  thu  case  small  and  irre^lor  in  shapsi  On  the 
PeronotporecB,  the  mycelium  of  which  inhabits  usually  the 
intereellnlar  spaces  of  living  pUnIs,  haostorfa  an  frequently 
present  In  some  cases,  as  In  Cfttoptu  candietm,  they  have 
the  form  of  minute  sUlked  globules,  but  in  most  other 
PeronoipQrtm  the^  an  irrunlor  filameBtal  protuberances, 
frequently  branching  to  anw  an.  extent  as  almoat  to  fill  tbe 
alteettd  c«a 

Setentia  are  tuberous  bodies  composed  of  densely  inter* 
woven  mycelial  lijrphie  enclosed  by  a  fayer  of  peeedo-paren- 
ehyma.  They  are  specific  in  occurrence,  like  (he  bulbs  and 
tubers  of  phanerogams,  and  are  situated  on jfi  beneath  tbe 
surface  of  the  substrata — tha  ground  or  parts  of  plants^ 
They  were  long  r^arded  as  independent  forms  of  tan^ 
bnt  it  haa  been  discovered  that  tbey  are  onlyreatiog  ataloa 
in  wbwh  nourishoient  fa  stored  ap^  Tk^  vary  much  la 
size. 

Tkt  SettptacU. — On  the  myoelinm  there  arises  a  body 
called  the  receptade^  the  function  of  which  fa  to  bear  the 
nproduclive  bodies,  the  spores.  It  variea  much  in  use  in 
different  fungi ;  ui  moat  cases  it  forma  the  greater  part  of 
the  whole  thoUns,  and  in  others  it  consists  of  a  simple  or 
branched  hypho.  The  same  species  of  fungus  may  pceseaa 
more  than  one  kind  of  rectfttoel^  utber  in  different  geoero' 
tiona,  or  arfains  aubssqusntly  from  the  same  mycelioin. 
According  to'Ueir  .  atmcttue  receptacles  may  be  divided 
into  two  ^nps,  viz.,  those  which  consfat  of  one  liypha,  and 
those  which,  composed  of  aggregated  hyphn,  form  a  com- 
pound body.  In  certain  cases  tbe  receptacle  u  entirely  sup* 
pressed  (as  in  the  interstitial  oografa  of  the  Ptronoiporttty. 
When  the  receptode  consists  of  a  simple  or-branched  hypki, 
the  spores  ore  Dome  terminally.  The  sporophorous  bypMi 
are  branches  of  the  mycelium,  rising  usually  vertically  Rom 
it,  and  themselves  frequently  ao  oharacteiistically  branched 
OS  to  afford  means  of  gen«ic  and  specific  distinctioa.  After 
bearing  the  first  spore,  the  sporophore  may  again  grow  foe 
a  short  space  before  bearing  anoUier,  lo  compoond  noep* 
taefaa  tha  fmstifsrous  bypba  form  togetbo'  axpanrioaa 
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>kUed  kjfwtmia,  from  wliich  tho  kdiridul  fwtUe  bnoclw* 
wiM.  If  tlia  hymeninm  it  fonud  npcn  the  exterior  anrbee 
at  the  receptaclo  it  u  termed  ffSTrntoearpotu,  end  if  within 
the  receptacle  fmjiocarpout.  Hie  faTtnenioin  nerer  pn>- 
doeet'Miy  bat  uexasl  qporee. 

Jt^ndiKtioii.—Tb»  leprodoetion  ot  fungi  ie  effected  hy 
both  eexnel  end  atexntl  meeoa — the  Utter  being  far  the 
man  trefoent  id  tiw  two.  No  on*  ipedee  !■  knows  to 
poeMee  more  than  one  form  of  eexiul  r^Rodnetion,  thongh 
it  ie  freqneatly  the  caee  Uut  more  than  one  kind  of  eeexoal 
tejffoduction  beloogs  to  it.  In  man;  fi^ngi  no  eexual  te- 
pcodnction  ie  known  to  exist,  bnt  it  ia  generally  believed 
that  in  luch  caees  the  plaote  are  merely  msmbera  of  a  cycle 
of  mutulaoia,  th«  othw  itigM  in  their  Uf*listory  being 
onuwwn  or  iuireoo|iUBed.  The  term  tpon  U  applied  to 
all  reprodnetive  bodies,  whether  aseznal  or  the  product  of 
the  union  of  sexual  cella.  Diseassion  has  frequently  been 
engaged  in  as  to  the  propriety  of  employing  the  same  tenn 
to  denote  both  kinde  of  bodies ;  bat  though  in  ist^ted 
uses  the  use  of  new  terms  has  been  adrised,  no  satisfactory 
system  of  nomeuclature  has  been  established.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  some  dlsUoction.  ought  to  be 
msde. 

Sexual  teprodoctlon  is  effected  by  t2u  nnlon  of  two  eelis 
•f  different  nature,  vhich  in  themselres  are  inei^Ut  <rf 
farther  develc^ment  In  the  vanal  forms  these  cella  are 
apparently  of  different  nature,  but  in  the  phenomenon  of 
eoqngatton  tKe  difference  in  the  sexual  elements  ie  not  de- 
terminable, though  doubtless  ensting  within  the  molecular 
sphere.  The  product  of  the  nnion  of  sexual  cells  is  de- 
Tdoped  into  an  organ  of  reproduction  which,  at  the  proper 
tim^  fulfils  ita  office  by  giving  riaa  ,dthar  to  a  new 
mye^nm  directly  or  to  a  -ree^taelai  Theee  organs  of 
r^rodnction  bear  names  more  or  less  expressive  of  their 
nature,  such  ss  tj/gotpore,  ootport,  Ac. 

In  Utoso  fungi  o!  which  the  life^^e  is  known,  severat 
different  kinds  of  asexuoUy  produced  spores  have  been 
ohserted.  In  only  one  group,  the  Pkyamytxtei^  are 
motile  spoiss  (wMpom)  known.  In  all  other  dtsei  they 
are  produced  eitiier  at  the  apex  id  a  hatidiim  (baiidio- 
vmt)  or  nmSar  j^onmUure  {omidia,  by  cell-division, 
or  within  an  ateut  by  free  cell-fonnation  (awai;>om). 
In  compound  or  teptaU  spores,  which  are  multieellalar, 
•«h  separate  secondary  cell  is  termed  a  mmtpon. 
Gtrnrnn  are  produced  by  the  breaking  up  (by  cell-division) 
of  hTOhs  into  series  of  cells  capable  of  germinatiog.  The 
germEnation  of  spores  is  dependent  chiefly  on  moistue,  but 
to  their  farther  development  specifio  condiUons  are  necessary, 
a  description  of  which  is  beyimd  the  ecope-of  this  tetiels. 
The  dissemination  of  ^oras  is  affected  ehie^r  h7 
agency  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water,  and  it  is  probable 
that  insecta  or  other  animals  have  veiy  little  to  do  with  it 

In  their  mode  oflif*  fungi  are  controlled  by  the  abeenoe 
of  chlorophyll  Without  it  they  cannot  assimilate,  and  are 
tiierefore  driven  to  obtain  their  nourishment  by  taking  up 
the  carbon  compounds  assimilated  by  other  organisms. 
Their  modes  ot  life  are  either  parasitic  ors^ophyti&  As 
parasites  they  inhabit  the  bodies  of  living  plants  and  aul- 
ma^  and  even  of  other  fungi.  lu  some  cases  thqy  kill 
tiwir  hosts,  and  in  others  encourage  growth,  as  in  the  case 
•f  the  Licluna;  sad  between  those  two  extremes  various 
dsgreos  of  paraaititm  occur.  As  saprophytes  they  i»nmote 
tlis  decompoeition  of  dead  organic  bodies,  and  Utns  aidJn 
the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  the 
elements  of  which  return  to  the  course  of  organic  life. 
Jodin  states  that  some  fungi  absorb  as  much  as  6  per  csnL 
of  their  nitrogenous  contents  in  the  form  of  nitrogen  gas 
^frorn  the  atmosphere.  In  the  deeompoaitioa  of  fungi  am- 
Mooia  is  formed  from  tba  nitrogeooni  eon^ooodsu  Aa 
MM^tM  and  iipro^ijtea  thur  inflnoDOB  u  i^oUters  in  tha 


economy  «f  nature  may  be  compared  vidi  that  o(  die  lower 
animals  living  the  same  mode  of  life. 

Though  the  ravagea  of  parantio  fungi  are  moeUy  eonflned 
to  ihe  vqietable  kingdom,  it  is  well  known  ^t  many 
animals  suffer  from  their  attack  The  occurrence  of  para- 
sitic fungi  on  insects  and  fish  is  common ;  more  rarely  do 
they  attack  the  Ugfaar  infmals  or  msn.  It  has  1mm 
•trragly  contended  uat  the  minute  fungi  play  very  import- 
ant parts  in  many  diseases  of  man,  bnt  this  has  usually 
been  much  exaggerated.  The  occurrence  of  Bacteria  on  the 
mueons  surfaces  of  living  bodies  and  on  wounds  lias  given  ri»« 
to  much  discnsaion;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  insufficient 
knowledge  of  tbese  organisms  has  often  led  to  error,  the 
obeervera  not  unfreqnently  mistaking  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  o[  o^anio  bodiea,  ciystsUins  preeipitatioti^ 
itCfiot  Baetma.  It  m^  aaWy  tie  maintained  ^t  theee  are 
oftMer  the  eoopomltant*  than  the  eausn  ot  disease  in  man. 
A  considetable  number  of  fungi  hsve  also  been  described  ss 
Joying  active  parts  in  various  skin-disesses,  but  very  little 
trustworthy  information  abont  their  life-history  hu  ever 
been  gained. 

The  economic  pnperttet  of  fungi  u*  of  u  unimportant 
character.  A  groat  number  an  pdsonona,  and  many  an 
edible :  a  few  an  uaed  for  medional  purpoeee.  Many  of 
those  daaetibad  as  adK>le,  though  th^  can  be  eaten  without 
any  wvdaim  oonsoqaenee^  an  certainly  not  likely  to  become 
artidee  of  food.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  mn^  valuable  food  is  annually  lost  through  ignorance 
of  tiie  excellent  CMuleut  qualitiea  of  a  few  common  fungi. 

The  photpihortteenee  or  Inminceity  obeerved  in  several 
fungi  has  given  rise  to  many  absurd  conjectures.  This 
phenomenon  depends  on  the  respiration  «  aygra*  thosa 
fun^  which  axnibit  Inmino^ly  ceasing  to  do  so  when  the 
oa^gen  ia  extracted. 

Geoffnphieid  Dufntafioii.— From  the  extnme  poverty 
of  cur  knowledge  of  the  geograi^ical  ^tribution  of  fungt 
no  general  estinuto  can  be  even  outlined.  Of  the  fungi 
of  by  far  the  greater  portipn  of  the  woild  we  hsve  nu 
account,  or  at  the  beet  the  meagre  collections  of  passing 
explorers.  Of  even  the  European  mycologic  Son  our 
knowledge  ia  far  from  complete,  Russia,  Turkey,  Spain, 
Portugal^  and  «v«n  Irebnd,  bemg  only  pwtially  examuadv 
Of  countries  in  which  thesurveys  have  been  more  eompleta^ 
oidy  Eng^usd,  Scotland,  Wales,  Qemany,  France^  and  larg* 
distrieta  of  Austria,  It^y,  and  Switserland  can  be  pointed 
to.  Of  the  wholt  American  continent  the  Carolinas  alona 
are  tolerably  wdl  known,  and  though  ooUections  have  been 
made  in  Hexieo,  Texas,  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  a  few 
tncta  of  Soatii  America,  the  examination  of  these  conntrise 
has  not  been  thcvoagfa.  China,  Japan,  Siberia,  and  Further 
India  an  totally  unexplored;  hut^  on  the  other  hand,  Oqrlon 
mnd  the  notdun  part  of  India  an  perhaps  as  well  known 
as  any  other  extn-Enropean  diatrict  save  Carolina.  From 
the  Himalayas  and  northern  India  theie  are  the  ooUectiuu 
and  notes  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  ■  In  Africa,  Algeria  and  the 
Capo  have  been  examined,  but  from  the  tropical  parts  of 
that  continent  we  have  only  the  ooUectipu  and  notea  of  Vt 
Welwitscb,  which  are,  however,  of  great  value  so  far  as  thr 
district  he  explored  extends. 

Any  attempted  scheme  of  gw^phieal  diatribitfiwi  wmU, 
therefon,  be  not  only  incomplete  bnt  open  to  ereut  ernwi 
from  the  very  partial  accounto  frcra  the  most  m  Aose  dia* 
tricto  which  have  been  examined.  As  in  other  vegetaUe% 
heat  end  molstun  neceesarily  exert  the  greatest  infloence  on 
growth,  and  thenfon  on  distribution.  The  diaracter  of  the 
trees  composing  Uie  foresta  of  different  countries,  and  the 
amount  of  cultivated  land,  subonUnatdy  affect  flie  nature, 
if  not  tha  numbera,  of  the  fungi  inhanting  them  One 
Iffoad  piindpls^  however,  seems  miann^  TiL,diat  Ute  laiga 
JM^  longi,  like  t^t  AgarioMit  ubot  tempmta  eoantris* 
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the  Potj/porei,  inhabit  tropical  io  pnfennoe  to  tempente 
eovotries,  la  the  Arctic  regioiw  fungi  are  rqirweated 
•louMt  ■olely  hj  the  Lickmes.  Of  the  distribution  of  mtcro- 
•copio  fungi  nothing  of  any  value  is  known. 

Cfawyfcorton.— Fungi  are  diwded  into  ordera  and  aub- 
cedars  aa  foUows : — 


IV.  jl$co9n^cti€M, 

1.  Diacouycetet. 

2.  ZrrdphcR. 

8.  Tnoeraoea.  ■ 
i.  PytsBoioyectei. 
D.  Udiauta. 

T.  Uyxomj/eita. 

VI,  SehiwmyeeUs. 


1.  Sqmdagiuea. 
S.  PoioaomrBn. 
B.  Hveori^ 
II.  Sgpodtmia. 
1.  Vredines. 
8.  UatikgiDMe. 
III.  Baaidiomyoilet, 

1.  TrcmelliDL 

2.  Hjmenomycete*. 
8.  Guteromycetes. 

nte  above  clasalfication  is  broadly  tiie  some  as  that  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Db  Baiy.  Tha  principal  eharaetfln  of 
these  orders  and  snbotders  ate  described  bebw. 

Onder  I. — Fhycomycktis. — The  Pkyeomyeettt  possess 
both  Sexual  and  asexual  organa  of  reproduction.  The 
sexually  produced  reproductive  body  gives  rise  to  a  genera- 
Uon  bearing  first  asexual  and  then  sexual  organs,  and  the 
asezually  produced  reproductive  body  gives  rise  to^  similar 
generation.  The  mycelium  in  this  order  consiits  of  long 
densely-ramifying  tubes  or  hypbse,  on  which  the  repro- 
ductive organs  are  homo. 

Stiborder  I.~~SaproI^ni«a. — la,  Uiis  mder  the  male 
o^ana  are  called  anihertdia  and  the  femab  organs  oogonia. 
In  tha  monoecbus  forms  these  arise  beside  each  other  on  the 
same  plant  The  o<^onia  are  nmally  to  be  found  at  the 
end  ot  short  branches  of  tite  mycelium — veiy  rarely  sessile 
or  intercalai^.  They  are  globular  cells  with  one  eneloeing 
membrane  containing  dense  protoplasm.  In  some  cases  (as 
in  Sapnl«gnia  mowica)  the  call-wall  eoon  becomes  resorlwd 
at  various  places,  aad  the  protoplasm  divides  into  several 
globular  bodies,  which  float  in  a  watery  fluid,  the  whole 
enclosed  by  the  wall  of  the  oogonium.  In  Jphanomj/eet, 
Pythium,  and  several  epecies  of  Saprotegnia,  only  one  globe 
is  formed  in  the  oogonium.  'Sba  fluid  in  which  these 
globes  float  is  part  of  tiie  watery  contenta  of  the  globes  ex- 
pelled when  Uie  contraction  took  placa  While  these  altera- 
tions are  proceeding  in  the  oogonia,  the  antheridia  grow  oat 
from  the  same  or  some  adjoining  branch.of  the  mycelium. 
These  are  thin,  crooked  hyplue,  which  frequently  entwine 
the^stalks  of  the  oogonia  in  their  growth ;  the  tips  of  the 
kobeSf  however,  on  reaching  the  wail  of  the  oogonium  ad- 
here, and  the  uppet  part  becomes -separated  from  the  rest 
by  *  aeptam.  This  process  is  usually  contemporary  witb 
the  contraction  or  separation  into  globules  of  G)fi  contents 
of  the  oogonia.  The  antheridia  tlien  piuh  through  the 
walls  one  or  more,  tubes,  which  discharge  from  the  points 
minute  motile  spermatozoids  (about  oullim.  in  use), 
and  these  fertilize  the  globules.  The  globules  then  wsnme 
a  cellulose  membrane  and  are  called  ootporet. 

The  oogonia  are  formed  in  the  dioeciooB  as  in  the  monoc- 
ciuns  species,  bat  the  antheridia  in  a  totally  different 
way.  They  ^se  within  bladder-like  protaberances  of  the 
my^celium,  which  are  divided  by  tri'uvetse  septa  into  a 
series  of  cells,  each  of  whu^  U  an  antiieridiom.  In  Sapro- 
Ugnia  £oiea,  the  antheridinm  breaks  up  intd  numerous 
spermatozoids ;  but  in  AcJdya  diaica  a  preliminary  division 
of  the  antheridium  into  several  portions  precedes  Uie  forma- 
tioo  of  the  spermatozoids.  When  free  these  spermatozoids 
move  actively  by  moans  of  one  long  cilium.  Fertilisation, 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  oospores,  are  effected  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  described  as  occurring  in  the  monoecious 
iorms.  Doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  described 
Doncocious  fertilization,  but  on  the  whole  it  may  be  re- 
garded u  generally  tme.   The  ooipDni  of  the  St^n^tgnittM 


are  donbl»«oated.  After  a  long  period  of  rert  they  aoA 
germ-tubea,  bat  it  has  been  recorded  that  they  sometimse 
prodoce  zoospores^  when  the  resting  state  is  shorter. 

The  zooHporangia  or  asexaally-prodaced  organs  of  wgn- 
dnction  are  terminal  cells  (very  rarely  ictercalaiy),  some- 
times irregularly  cylindrical,  sometimes  ovoid,  of  atonitaat 
form  in  some  genera  {Saprdtgaia,  Aeldya)^\iiA  variaUa 
in  others  {Pytkivm,  JfmtoUepAam). 

The  reproduction  by  means  of  the  zoosporangia  is  much 
more  ratensive  than  that  by  means  of  the  oospores.  Each 
zoosporengiom  umtaios  a  great  number  of  zoosporea.  ^The 
mycelium  is  composed  of  long  ramifying  tubes,  of  conndai^ 
able  diameter,  and  nearly  always  oseptate. 

The  Saprdegnietx  grow  for  the  most  part  in  water, 
chiefly  on  the  dead  bodies  of  insects.  One  species, 
Saproleffnia  ftrax,  is  notable  on  account  of  its  extoasiva 
ravages  on  the  bodies  of  fiBhes'(espeeially  salmon)  and  other 
water  animals. 

Svhorder  Il.—Permoiporeee. — The  Peronotporea  are 
very  closely  allied  to  the  SaprdegHxece — the  modes  of  repro- 
duction both  sexual  and  asexual  being  simSar  to  those  of 
the  moncecious  forms  of  the  latter  saborder.  The  oc^nia 
are  terminal  as  a  rule,  end  the  protoplasmic  contents  contract 
alw^  into  one  central  globule.  Two  forms  of  germinatiMi 
have  been  obserrod  in  the  oospom.   In  Cyttojnu  they  bniat 
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and  produce  soopores,  and  in  Pemwtpora  the  nsnal  mode  of 
^rmination  is  by  the  emission  of  a  hypba.  As  regards  the 
asexually-prodnced  spores  the  same  role  holds.  In  Cfioput 
and  Pkyiophthora  they  are  zoosporangia,  producing  in  the 
former  case  each  the  same  number  of  zoospores  as  the 
oospores;  and  in  Peronotpora  they  are  osually  cotudia^ 
emitting  h3rpbie  on  germination.  Both  loosporea  aad 
hyphs  produce  mycelia  directly. 

The  zoosporangia  of  Cystopua  are  bcnne  in  TerUcal  leriM 
on  ahor^  club^baped  filaments ;  the  conidia  of  Per<Mo§pom 
in  most  cases,  and  the  zooeporanmt  of  PhyU>phAom,  on 
branching,  tree-like  spurophorei.  Tha  mycditim,  vhidi  is 
usually  septate  and  ramifies  densely,  poasesses  frequently 
haustoria  of  various  shapes. 

Th&Peronatportee  are  parasitic  on  living  phanerogams, the 
tissues  of  which  they  penetrate  and  deetroy.  flie  most 
notable  example  is  the  well-known  potatthdiseass,  PkyUt- 
phihora  infettaju,  the  ravages  of  wbidi  ue  too  well  known 
to  need  description. 

Suiordir  ///.— ifsemnb— SttBsl  rspfoduetica  In  this 
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•abordor  ib  effected  by  meatu  of  the  cotgiigation  of  two 
tppAnDtly  similar  sexnil  cells,  which  as  a  result  of  their 
union  form  •  lygotpore.  It  will  he  Buffieieot  to  descrUM 
one  topical  case,  vis.,  that  of  Hkimput  niffriemu.  The  eon- 
tngRtrag  cells  of  this  fangns  are  elongated,  stout  tubes, 
where  tiro  meet,  each  pnshes  against  the  other  a  protuber- 
ance, St  first  cylindrical  and  of  equal  thickuese.  They  re- 
main closely  adhering,  and  soon  grow  considorably,  chiefly 
in  thickness.  At  the  end  of  ettch  a  separate  cell  U  formed 
by  the  gro#th  of  a  partition.  These  two  cells  are  usually 
of  unequal  size,  one  aa  long  as  it  is  broad,  the  other  only 
half  as  long  as  its  breadth.  The  membrane  which  originally 
separated  tbem  is  now  perforated  in  the  middle,  and  soon 
Tauislies  altogether ;  the  two  conjugaUng  cells  thus  unite 
and  form  the  zygoipore,  vludi  increases  raindly,  usually 
attaining  a  diameter  of  over  \  millim.  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
dnun-shaped,  the  ends  smooth,  and  the  free  surface  clothed 
with  wart-like  protuberances.  The  contents  are  coarsely 
granular  protopUsnv  in  whieli  float  drops  of  oil  On 
germination  the  zygospore  produce!  a  hypha  (aa  obssrred 
in  Syipffila),  which  by  repeated  dichotomoos  branching 
soon  forms  a  new  mycelium. 

Asexual  reproduction  is  aecomplialied  by  tporat^ia  umilar 
ia  function,  and  in  some  degree  in  stroetore,  to  the  corre- 
■ponding  organs  of  the  two  praeeding  ioborders.  They  are 
borne  terminally  on'  special  branches  of  the  mycelial  hyphs, 
which,  like  the  mycelium,  are  aseptaie  np  to'  the  time  of 
fnictification.  The  spores  produced  in  Uie  sporangia  ger- 
minate by  the  emission  of  a  filament^  which,  like  ti^t  pro- 
duced by  the  zygospore,  forms  by  dUbotomons  branching 
a  new  mytelium.  This  was  the  only  mode  of  reproduction 
known  in  the  itucorini,  until  the  researches  of  Professor  De 
Baiy  and  others  brought  to  light  the  sexual  form,  which, 
Iiowerer,  has  not  yet  been  obswved  in  all  the  species. 

The  Jfueoritu  are  usually  to  be  fmuid  growing  on  exere- 
aent  and  on  decaying  snbatanoea;  BMW  w  the  qweias  are 
known  to  canse  any  important  diseaae  to  fdants  ot  animals. 

Order  11. — Htfodermix. — No  mode  of  sexual  repro- 
daetion  Is  known  to  belong  to  the  plants  of  this  order, 
^ey  are  (so  far  as  ia  known)  reproduced  wholly  by  asexual 
■pores  arising  by  cell-dirision.  All  the  species  inhabit  the 
parenchyma  of  living  plants,  tbrongh  the  epidermis  of  which 
the  receptacles  burst. 

Svborierl. — JJredin&B, — The  life-history  of  the  Tlrt^iwB 
eonnsts  of  a  of  three  generations,  tiie  transititm  in 
each  ease  being  effected  (so  far  as  is  at  present  known)  by 
jsanul  qioxes;  ^is  cgrde  begins  in  spring  with  the  ger- 
adnation  of  thick-walled  spores,  called  fefmfofpore^  bmne 
usoally  in  pairs  at  the  end  of  iterigniatL  Germination 
takes  the  form  of  the  emission  of  s  ^yph>i  which  rapidly 
(nsuaUy  in  two  or  three  hours)  forms  a  pro-mycelium,  bear- 
ing three  or  four  sporidia.  These  sporidia  become  detached, 
and  on  finding  a  suitable  host-plant  penetrate  the  epidermis 
ceQs  by  means  of  a  germinating  filunent,  and  form  a  new 
mycelium  within  the  parenchyma.  After  a  few  dajrs  this 
B^celium  b^ns  to  form  receptacles  under  the  epidermis  of 
the  host,  on  which  are  borne  iddin  and  ^permoQoima.  The 
latter  appear  before  the  fonner.  Tb«y  ars  small,  narrow- 
necked  sacs,  in  which  aio  found  minnta  spoxaJikcbodies, 
called  jpmnafut  by  Tulasne,  who  believed  them  to  be  male 
<Hgans,  partly  on  comparative  grounds  and  partly  because 
h»  found  them  incapable  of  germinating  Ko  female  organs 
have  been  found ;  though  it  was  suggested  that  the  spennatia 
stood  in  sexual  relations  to  the  ncidia  beside  which  they  are 
constantly  found.  Professor  De  Bary,  however,  f9and  that 
the  apores  of  msidla,  on  a  plant  on  which  no  trace  of  spermo- 
gonia  or  spennataa  could  be  found,  eerminata^  exactly  as 
under  oflier  dtenmstancea.  Tha  Midia  are  at  first  round 
•r  oral  but  on  bunting  baniwh^^  lecaptacles  of 
MMido-parenijiyma,  at  thoDBSB  (tf  awh  of  which  a  drcularf 


flat  hymeninm  is  formed.  From  tbis  hymeninm  there  rise 
erect  basidia  bearing  in  vertical  series  a  number  of  spores 
•f  a  round  polyhedral  form,  and  filled  with  prottwaam 
coloured  ted  or  yellow  \sy  oiL.  These  spores  on  being  liber* 
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ated  produce  germ-tnbes  whifh  penetrate  the  stomata  of  tha 
next  nMt-pIaat  (one  of  the  same  q>ecies  aa  that  cm  which 
the  telentoaporee  were  found),  uid  soon  form  another 
mycelinm  in  the  intercellularspaces.  Again,  ina  few  days, 
this  mycelium  forms  a  new  kind  of  receptacle,  the  vr«ia 
This  receptacle  ia  flat  and  circular,  and  is  utu^ed  immedi* 
ately  under  the  epidermis.  On  it  basidia  bearing  round 
or  oval  uredospores  ariae  and  Iweak  throng  the  epidermii. 
The  uredospores  constantly  reproduce  tha  undo,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  extendve  ravages  of  thii  font  of  tht 
disease ;  on  the  same  mycdinm  whid^prDdnee■  fhc nado^ 
teleutospores  are  ultimately  formed,  ^niese'  hibenuta^  and 
when  q>ring  anivea  again  genninate,  and  rtati  tha  nma 
oyda  of  genarationa. 

madiom-aporai  (accompaiuad  by  sparmatia) 
uredospores,  and  later  on  the  same  mycelium  teleutoepores 

This  <7da  of  genarationa  is  carried  out  on  two  difiStml 
host  plants.  The  nredoai«FM  and  teleutospores  afibct  tha 
Graminea  chiefly,  but  the 'ravages  of  secidia,  thdb|^  not  so 
severe  in  their  pature,  extend  over  many  spedea  of  Com- 
potiia,  JUanvnailacea,  Ztgumtnota,  and  Zabiata. 

Suborder  II. — UttUaginete, — The  life-bistory  of  this  sub- 
order, so  far  as  yet  known,  consists  in  the  formatiou  of 
asexual  spores,  etUier  singly,  in  seriee,  or  in  masses,  on  very 
slender  sporo^ores ;  these  germinate  and  form  a  promy 
celium  bearing  sptaidia  (aa  in  the  ease  of  the  telentn^ores 
of  the  Urtdvfuci)t  vhlca  in  torn  germinate  and  ftirm  a 
mycelinm  beating  the  aania  kind  of  iporet  aa  duaa  with 
whidi  we  aUztad,  His  Iifi»histoiy,  It  wUl  be  seen,  is^  ao 
far  as  it  goes,  similar  to  that  <^  the  Urtdinia.  lb* 
present  order  resemblas  Uie  piacediog  one  also  in  the  fcabU 
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of  lifa.  They  are  ver;  injnriotu,  espedally  to  tlia  Graminece. 
Tba  power  of  producing  man/  iporidta  in  succetsion,  pos- 
•eased  bj  the  promycelium,  tends  to  tlia  plentiful  distribotion 
of  the  diaeaae.  These  sporidia  uanally  attack  the  axis  of 
gennluting  planta,  in  which  a  aycdium  ia  then  developed 
asdcirriediipiri^  the  ^rowdi.ofUte  plant,  nltimataly  pro- 
dnetng  aporea  ia  the  fnut  and  caoaing  ita  destruction. 

Order  II/. — BAUDlOMTcnKs.— The  onlj  foiin  of  repro- 
duction known  in  thU  order  is  by  osaiaal  sporoa  borne  at  the 
•per  of  erect  basidta.  Theae  aporea  reproduce  the  plant 
duectly  withoat,  the  interrention  of  another  ^neration. 
The  receptacle  of  the  liymenium  coosista  of  interwoTen 
l^ph^  Mid  is  gelatinous,  fleshy,  or  woody  in  consistency  > 
St  wmatiines  attdnsgreat  lin.  lliBmyeiiliiini  is  eempsn' 
tiTaly  small  and  floecicna. 

Stibcrder  I. — Tremetlini — ^e  hymenium  uf  tltis  Bob- 
order  bears  two  different  kinds  of  bosidia  ia  different  genera. 
In  the  genua  Tremeila  the  bosidia  ate  at  fiiat  aubglobon  or 
quite  qthericftl,  and  dirided  from  top  to  bottom  into  four 
e^nal  parts.  These  segments  either  remain  united,  or 
diTBige,  while  they  grow  out  to  the  margin  of  the  fungus 
in  the  form  of  long  hyphjB  bearing  kidn^-shaped  spores; 
In  AKryMjwwand  Ovtpimia  the  baudla  are  at  first  elavi- 
fonn  then  dirergent  into  two  arms,  bearing  one  reniform 
apore  each. 

Spermatia  are  oftea  met  with  abundantly  in  many  of  the 
TVvBwfluti.  They  are  produced  in  regular  spermatophoroua 
apparatus  andore  vecy  minute  and  spherical  or  ovoid.  Like 
the  spermatia  of  the  UrediMtce,  their  function  is  unknown. 

^Rte  consistence  of  these  plants  is  gelatinous,  with,  in  fome 
case^  a  denser  nacleua.  They  are  usually  to  be  found 
growing  on  stamps  of  trees  and  on  the  ground.  Their 
■hajpe,  when  th^  have  one,  is  uaoally  more  or  leea  enp-like, 

AtfioftEir  II.—Hjfmenomyeet€M.—Tb.i  IlfauHoayfeOa  ia 
fta  moit  widely-known  group  of  f  un^   It  includes  the  oom- 
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mon  mnahroom,  to  which  all  the  speciea  bear  more  or  leaa 
nssm^Iance.  The  familiar  form  ta  that  of  a  pilens  raised 
i^ton  a  stalk  and  bearing  on  its  under  surface  the  hymenium 
extWlded  over  gilla  or  lamdlcB  (i(yan*aRt),.porea  {Pujfporn), 
or  teeth  {KydnaetC).  From  the  hymenium  rise  the  faaaidia, 
at  tiis  i^sx  of  which  are  nsoally  four  sterigmata  bearing 
ilu  ^oros.  Tbeae  spiHes  are  aaezually  produced,  and  on 
ganninatiflg,  by  emitting  a  hypha,  give  rise  to  a  new 
mycelium  on  which  the  receptacle  is  again  borne.  The 
qneation  of  the  existence  of  a  form  of  sexual  reproduction 
in  the  Ujmmimyeetet  has  been  fought  over  many  times,  as 
yet  with  DO  e^toin  result  Among  the  bosidia  are  to  be 
^••n  other  calli  of  akailar  ahapa^  hot  of  greater  dimadUoH. 
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called  ejfitidia-^  It  has  been  contended  Uiat  theea  an  male 
organs.    The  mycelium  ia  nearly  always  nndetground. 

The  AgarieiM  possess  an  inferior  hymenium  spread  over 
lamellse  or  gUls  radiating  from  the  stallc '  lliese  are  eoino- 
timea  sim^  and  sometimes  branehedf  and  altaehad  to  or 
distinct  from  Uie  atelk.  The  spores  vary  much  in  eolovp 
one  colour  being  constant  to  a  genus  or  to  a  subgesua  On 
the  steals  of  some  genera  an  annvlui  or  ring  maybe  foond^ 
aa  a  remnant  of  a  veil  {vdum  parliaU)  which  united  that 
part  of  the  stem  with  the  outer  edge  nf  the  cap  or  pilous, 
but  was  ruptured  on  the  expansion  U  the  latter.  In  certain 
auhgenen  of  Affariew*  (t^.,  YclariOf  AmaMUa)  the  wbida 
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plant  is,  when  young,  enclosed  in  a  wolva  {velum  rnnvterttdtX 
the  remains  of  which  may  be  seen  in  mature  plants  adhering 
to  the  base  of  the  stem^  In  soma  genera,  as  in  Aftniia, 
both  forms  of  veil  are  fonnd  together.  When  the  atom  is. 
lateral,  as  in  FlevrUut,  it  is  usually  very  much  suppresaed. 
The  ^>ecies  of  Agardni  are  nauiily  terrestrial,  many  of . 
them  am  ediUe,  and  a  few  are  deadly  pmaoni. 

The  Fclyporei  are  diatinguishedby  the  hymenium  (aoos*- 
times  inferior,  sometimqi  superior)  extending  over  die  eDT- 
faces  of  earitiea  or  pores.  In  the  genus  BMetut  the  haUt 
of  an  Agaric  is  assumed — the  stem  usually  central,  the  tex- 
ture almost  always  soft.  In  Pdyponu  the  stem  is  usnally 
lateral  and  the  texture  woody.  The  hymenophore  ia  not 
easily  separable.  In  some  cases  the  habit  of  Polypoms 
ii  crust-like,  the  porea  opening  npwaids,  when  it  is  callsd 
retwpma/e.'  Polypori  grow  osnalfy  on  atnmps  of  trees. 

The  llydnacn  poeeess  an  inferior  or  an  amphigenooa 
hymenium  spread  over  teeth  or  spines.  Some  of  the 
species  have  the  form  cf  a  stalked'  pileua  with  the  teeth 
inferior,  while  others  resemble  the  resupinate  Poippori 
They  are  fleshy  or  corky  in  texture. 

In  the  AuriaUarini  the  hymenium  is  confluent  with  the 
hymenophore.    In  form  they  resemble  the  Pclfporn. 

The  Ctavarinei  are  distinguished  by  an  amphigcnou 
hymenium,  scarcely  distinct  froin  the  hymanoimra^  and 
reaching  to  the  apex  of  the  plant,  whidi  is  dnbehapod,  or 
in  the  form  of  upright  spinas.  The  speciee  are  gelatoMWi 
in  consistence,  but  become  botny  when  dij.  The  saiCeet 
is  otnally  smooth  at  fitat  but  afterwarda  aanmiea  an  ia> 
dented  or  wrinkled  appearance. 


>  Mr  W.  G.  Smith,  wlto  \ia  •xamlDtd  s  Urg*  nanlMr  tttjMiat, 
MpMiaHjr  UDong  th*  ^^ai^'af,  lUtei  thtt  thtf  all  Bon&tUr  opn  \ij 
■D  orifice  capped  ■  mlnDti  opatcnlmn  it  tli*  top.  In  CtprimaVtt 
cjitidls  *ra  annnitJIf  Uil*,  with  at  firit  a  ronndad  top,  vUch  at  hsfth 
b  cappad  hj  a  Blpp)«-11ka  prvtabaranea.  Attn  tba  cwefal  OTaalme- , 
tion  ora  lar^  onmber  of  apaclroana  11t  Elmlth  ha*  Gonriiiead  blBuaU 
that  tha  apax  of  each  cjatMlnm  ia  t^nilihad  with  a  nlnnte  op«TeaIn■^ 
which  ia  hunt  off  in  tha  dbeharga  of  tba  Uqntd  or  granntar  coiUda 
of  tha  cjatldtntn.  In  Laelariut  tha  opwcolaai  la  tall  and  cap-Utak 
TiM  Ilinld  ncratatl  hj  tlia  'cjatldia  of  tha  Agaridni  b  aomaUMS 
grBBnlar  bafora  UbaraUoa,  bnt  In  oUmt  cam  aot  bbUI  aflar.  WIms 
thb  mtiaUr  niAtar  fa  ripe,  tbt  iralu  imdnaBABOveftMly  abee^ 
and  U  tiia  operaalan  da  aot  raodUr  o|Ma  tkli  -aHHsa  la  teciaaa*! 
tt&ta  sa  optalBf  b  IbrMd.  Xr  Batth  leska  w  tkno  voaite  lellw. 
as  analognw  «C  SBtbtnaoUs. 
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Suborder  III. — C<rif<roi»fw««.— The  receptacles  of  the  ■ 
fhuUromycae$  era  engiocsqwua.  Th^  eouiat  of  an  outer 
peridiom  enclotuig  massa  of  tiano  whioi  bear  tbe  hymeuia. 
TIm  baai^  often  bear  as  many  as  eight  spores,  wbicb  an 
ultimately  liberated  by  tbe  bunting  ot  the  peridiom,  Mtber 
■imply  or  by  the  derelopment  <^  special  masses  of  ttssuea. 
The  peridiam  of  Phallvt  resembles  the  velum  vnittnale  of 
the  Agarieini  in  its  mode  of  enveloping  the  receptacle,  and 
the  appearance  it  presents  after  barsting.  Within  this 
Tolra  is  a  gelatiaons  stratam,  then  an  inr^r  peridium,  then 
the  hymeniam.  The  hnrsbiog  of  the  peridium  or  rolva  is 
caused  by  the  elongatioD  of  a  stalk  on  which  the  bymeoiam 
is  devated  ia  a  kind  of  pileitf— «s  in  the  Affarieini.  In 
Batarrta  then  also  occurs  a  nniversal  toIvb,  and  the 
hymtfoium  is  similarly  elerated,  bnt  the  plant  in  tHs  case 
is  of  a  woody  consistence,  and  spiral  vesaels  are  found  iu 
tbe  stalk.  In  t'lcahnu  the  receptacle  is  la,  tbe  form  of  a 
globoUr  net 

In  Ljfetperdon,  l!ynu*offcuter,  and  J/idvhaHa  tbe  byme- 
mnm  remains  nnelevated,  and  the  spores  an  liberated  by 
the  simple  btusting  of  the  pDridinm 

(Wcr/r.— AscoxTCETU.— The  ehsrsotetistleformof  n- 
prodnetion  of  the  Atamyeeta  ii  by  atcoaporei  formed  within 
atei  by  fne  cell-Formation.  Other  generations  in  the  cycle 
of  deTelopment  form  ityloipom  in  special  conceptaeles 
called  pyaUdia,  and  eonidia  borne  on  tonidiophoret.  The 
receptacles  on  which  the  ascospores  are  produced  arise  as 
the  result  of  the  union  of  sexual  organs,  which  takes,  place 
cm  the  myceliom.  The  receptacles  Tary  vary  much  in  sise 
and  form  tbronghout  the  order. 

Suborder  I.—Di$eonyeeU$. — Tbe  sexnal  o^ane  of  this 
suborder  are  formed  on  the  myceliom  and  an  called  the 
ettrpoffonium  (female)  and  the  poUiaoditm  (male).  As 
^rineal  (rf  die  rest  of  the  order'flw  life^tcny  of  AteobdiU 
fvrfuraceut,  as  described  a 
by  Jenecewski  may  be 
chosen.  The^Knodtiutn 
and  MfTio^AtKin  are  both 
composed  of  a  series  of 
short  crooked  cells,  in 
the  former  case  mnch 
thinner  thu  in  the  Utter. 
The  pollino^nm  em- 
braces the  mon  remote 
end  of  the  c&rpogonium, 
which  is  at  this  stage 
sausage-shaped,  and  so 
fuliliue  it  After  fer- 
tilimtion  one  of  tbe  cells 
of  tfaecaipogoniam(asu- 
ally  near  the  middle)  sn.  t^AtMMMMatna.  utnaamMi 
inonases  and  becomes  •««'">  •*  *ni«ifleMioo  lafur  j«n- 
UObnlar.  ItlSCalledthe  ^kiUImJIbw;  *.  neoyaaat  SlMBWrtw  a. 
Mcoffimttm.  jrromicpro*  pmpkyKftiprta*. 
ceed  aseogenoua  hypbn 

on  which  the  atd  arise,  The  asci  an  floak-shtped,  the 
base  being  the  narrow  portion,  and  within  them  the  a$ct)- 
tpora,  8  in  number,  an  formed  by  free  coU-formation. 
Between  the  asci,  and  borne  on  the  oscogenons  hyphn, 
an  mora  or  leas  nomenms  paraphyet  whidi  ye  geoenlly 
regarded  as  abortiTtt  asd,  but  may  serte  (as  Bondier  afBrma 
they  do)  to  assist  in  some  way  us  dehiscenco  of  the  ascL 
The  hyphee  of  the  mycelium  on  whieh  the  sexual  organs  an 
borne  prodace  a  dens*  mass  of  psendo-porenohyma,  which 
surrounds  the  carpogonium  and  forms  the  sterile  part  of 
tbe  fraetlfication. 

Ssxoality  was  first  discorered  in  the  DiteomyeeUt  by 
Professor  De^Baiy  in  the  esse  of  /*«ua  amjlttetu,  which, 
though  it  diffen  in  details  from  (hat  described  as  occnrring 
hi  AiecioltUf  agieea  in  all  esw^  details  with  it 


Cer^n  species  of  F^tte,  the  myceliam  of  whid  is  ax-^ 
teauidy  nprodoeed  by  eoi^dit,  vndergo  a  nsting  atats'ia 
the  form  of  a  teUnftUnt.   This  wu  first  obeerred  in  FetUa-  _ 

FSdxliana  by  Professor  De  Bary.  In  it  conidia  are  fn- 
doced  by  the  mycelium  before  the  sderotia.  The  sderMia, 
which  an  formed  withont  the  occurrence  of  any  sexual  pro- 
cess, so  far  as  has  been  observed,  consist  of  densely  pst^ed 
hyplue  encloeed  by  a  psendo-parencbymatoos  rind.  Some- 
times these  germinate  shorUy  after  their  formation,  and. 
produce  a  mycelium  which  bean  conidia  again ;  bat  if 
germination  be  delayed  for  a  month  or  two,  the  chaneter' 
iatie  baun'<baped  hymenium  of  Pmia,  with  asci  and  aaco- 
spores,  is  formed. 

ifrpermofuianfoondin  this  a>  in  other  orders.  Theyan 
borne  in  ipermoffonta,  umilar  to  those  of  the  Uredinem,  and' 
were  long  believed  to  Be  incapable  of  germination.  H. 
Comu,  however,  has  recently  atated  that  he  caused  thom  ta 
germinate  nnder  artificial  conditioDS,  and  to^  produce  • 
mycelium  like  the  conidia. , 

In  Petita  and  the  genera  closely  allied  to  it,  the  aseo- 
genoua receptacle  ia  bum-shaped,  with  the  hymenium  on 
the  inner  sorfaee  of  the  basin ;  botin  othwgenem  it  take* 
the  form  of  ^bs  or  stalka  of  eontiderablA'  nse  with  tha 
hymenium  on  the  outer  snrfaee  (as  in  Geogtotium,  Spathu- 
lari'd,  HelvdlOf  Xbrehdla,  kc). 

The  species  of  Mordidla  and  Helvdla  are,  as  a  rale, 
esculent ;  but  none  of  the  other  Diiomyettet  have  evor  ob- 
tained any  reputation  in  this  direction. 

S\Aorder  11. — Erytiphetr.^la  this  suborder  the  ^edea 
fdlow  two  ^pes  ia  ^eir  mode  of  senal  reproduction,  Ht^ 
SrftiplU  and  Suretium. 


BvoUn  vUi  cmMl^bara  i;  and  romnc  uchdoIbb  w.  B.  ib*  ^Inl  mm- 
■oMIoM  (M),  «ta  IIm  anibCTWIuB  (j>).  D,  w*  HID*,  taiimiloi  10  tnt- 
nuBdcSV  »>•  hrpln  fonolnf  tk*  pnlihMlmn  will.  D,tb«  ptritbodan. 
KP.McUoMof  jonnf  pwttlMcU:  m,  imMUl  t»a»\ /  jamda  [wwcar— ; 
1,  la  acBH  H,  n  Hce^tM 


Tite  myoelinm  of  '£ryt^iJw  creeps  over  the  iotfaee  td-iit 
host  plant^  through  the  epidetmis  of  which  i^  sends  down 
nnmerons  banstoria.    Both  the  conidta  and  the  seznaUy 

produced  fruits  an  borne  on  the  same  myceliom.  The 
conidia  occur  in  vertical  order  at  the  end  of  nnbranched 
conidiophores.  These  conidia  nproduce  the  mycelind 
directly.  The  mode  of  sexoal  repiodnction  resembles  that 
of  the  DiteomyeeUs.  The  carpc^ninm  is  mon  or  lea^ 
globular  in  shape,  and  is  fertilized  by  a  polUuodiom  of  on* 
or  more  bnnohea   The  carpogou'om  is  at  first  represented 

TX.- — loj 
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liy  one  cell,  bat  after  rertiluntita  •  tnamrw  wall  div idee 
ft  ihto  two  colli,  the  inCerioroni  of  which  must  be  regarded 
at  an  Meogeno'os  hypbit  The  saporior  one  becomu  the 
'  ascos,  whtd)  in  most  cases  contains  8  spores.  lo  a  few 
other  fonna  several  asci  ora  formed  by  the  carpogonium. 

The  species  of  Euntium — e.^.,  H.  re]>enM  and  ^.  (A$per- 
filliu)  glavau — agree  in  the  more  striking  details  of  their 
Ufe-history  with  those  of  Srytiphe.  The  mycelium  may  be 
Jbnnd  as  a  fine  flocculeiit  man  on  the  nirbcee  of  moat 
putrefying  organic  matter.  The  naaal  and  most  extensiTe 
mode  of  r^odaetion  ii  ^  the  conldia,  which  are  funned 
in  great  abundance  at  the  ^ez  of  the  conidiophorea.  These 
germinate  and  grow  under  most  varied  conditions,  which 
fac^  conpled  with  their  plentiful  production,  explains 
the  general  distribution  of  the  fungus.  Subsequently  the 
■exual  organs  arise  on  the  same  mycelium.  The  carpo- 
gooinm  ia  the  end  of  a  mycelial  hypha  woand  up  in  the  form 
^  a  corkscrew,  with  atranvecee  septum  at  each  turn  of  the 
ocrew.  From  the  loweet  turn  two  tabes  sprout  aud  grow 
^  00  the  oatnde  of  the  catpogonium ;  one  always  grows 
moR  ra^y  than  the  other,  and  reaches  the  top  of  the 
earpogoninm,  which  it  fertilizes.  This  U  the  wdlinodium. 
Other  cells  then  grow  ont  from  the  bases  of  both  organs  and 
envelop  them.  After  fertilisation  the  earpogoninm  divides 
into  several  cells  from  wluch  the  asco^oas  hyphie  arise. 
Tie  asci  contain  ascospoces  which  germinate  as  in  the  other 
Xrynp/Ka.   The  whdto  fructificatioo  ia  called  th«  peri- 

Mordtr  III.—Ttberaetee.—'CbM  mjo^am  of  the  Ti^r- 
MBm  n  in  most  eases  raiaU  in  eompanson  with  the  froeti- 
fleation.  This  fractiflcation  oransts  asoally  of  a  large  soh- 
tensoean  toberons  body,  possessing  a  thick  wall  of  pseudo- 
parenchyma,  and  enclosing  a  dNise  mass  of  hy^hie,  among 
which  the  ascogenona  filaments  produce  the  asci  embedded 
in  sterile  paraphyaes.  Oonidia  an  known  only  in  the  ease 
<tf  PtnieUlium  fflaueum,  a  fnngas  which,  from  its  conuaon 
oceanence,  and  its  being  well-known  in  all  its  stages,  may 
be  chosen  as  a  tjr^  of  the  snborder.  Its  mycelium  inhabits 
almost  any  o^anic  sabstance,  and  produces  on  erect  coni- 
diophorea long  flhains  (tf  oonidia  hi  ■nrj  great  abundance. 
It  if  only  in  dailEness  that  (as  in  tha  oUier  TiAmuea)  the 
aenuUy  produced  form  of  fmetification  arisen  ^e  sexual 
it-^ns  rasemblB  in  a  very  high  degree  those  of  Stiroiium 
laoa  preceding  suborder),  but  the  development  of  the  fructi- 
fieation  after  the  ascogonium  has  been  fertilized  is  totally 
different  from  the  corroiponding  process.  After  the  asco- 
gonium has  begun  to  germinate,  the  growth  of  the  envelop- 
ing hyphai  so  hinders  this  process  that  it  is  forced  to  rest 
in  a  sclcrotimd  statd  If  germination,  however,  be  en- 
oouraged  by  artifionl  means,  Uie  ascog^ous  hyphn  force 
their  way  oat  and  form  asci,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
8  ascosporea  These  qiore^  on  germinating,  produce  a 
mycelium  which  bears  conidia.  If  the  germination  of  the 
sderotia  be  delayed  so  long  that  the  aecogenons  hyphaa  lose 
the  power  of  producing  asci,  the  enveloping  filaments  givo 
rise  to  the  contdial  form  of  fructification.  The  strocture  of 
these  eeterotia  u  so  similar  to  that  of  the  well-known 
tidiennis  frneHGeationt  of  the  Taherau(B,  thatBrefeld,  who 
discovered  diem,  elaaies  PenieilUvm  with  this  snborder,  in 
qiite  of  the  very  strong  resemblance  of  the  oezasl  organs 
to  those  of  Surotium,  In  no  other  spedea  of  Tubeweee 
has  this  lifeJiistory  been  observed. 

Snbm-der  IF. — Pjmnonyetta. — The  Pifreaoviycetet  pro- 
duce their  asci  within  round  or  fiask-shaped  perUheda,  with 
walla  of  pseudo-parenchyma.  The  asd  contain,  as  a  rule, 
8  spores.  In  some  cases  the  perithecium  is  i^en  at  first, 
but  in  others  the  neek,  elosed  during  the  earlier  stage,  forms 
subsequently  a  canal  throiq^  which  the  spores  eacapo.  In 
the  case  of  the  Sphgrim  i^^aliettj  the  peritheeia  arise  on  a 
.very  8m  myoeUum,  and  according  to  Worooia  and  otheis 


are  the  nralt  a  sexnl  act  In  Xj^aria  and  allied 
genen^  however,  the  peritheeia  ora  formed  on  sometimes 
very  loige  club  or  basin  shaped  bodieit  consisting  of  dense 
maaaes  of  tissue,  which,  according  to  some,  are  Mmply  the 
receptacles,  and  according  to  others,  bearers  of  sexnal<ffgani, 
the  union  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  peritheeia.  Anaikigy 
Icods  to  regarding  them  aa  receptacles,  Conidia  are  formed 
not  only  on  the  mycelium  bnt  abo  on  the  stroma,  and  even 
oecasionally  on  the  hyphst  composing  the  wall  trf  the  peri- 
theciauL  Spermoffojtia  and  pymulia  are  other  concnpUdea 
which  give  rise  to  asexnat  organs  of  reproduction,  called  re- 
spectively tpermatia  and  ti^loiiporet.  It  was  urged  wifli 
moch  show  of  probability  th&t  theae  were  parasitic  bodies ; 
but  the  recent  researches  of  Dr  Bauke  on  Uie  pfoudia  aad 
M.  Comn  on  the  tpemuUia  seem  to  disprove  this  view. 
M.  Comn  states  that  he  cansed  spermatia  to  germinate  and 
reproduce  the  myoeUum  of  the  species  to  which  th^  be- 
longed. It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  in  tha  next  snborder 
(ltduna)  the  analogoua  spermatia  act  as  male  ngans^ — a 
function  whidi  not  ouly  ^eludes  the  possiUlity  of  thur 
parasitic  naton^  but  does  not  agree  wdl  with  tL  Oonn's 
(so  &r  as  we  bow)  nneonfirmed  views.  In  Ctawiaptpur- 
porta  (ei^),  whidt  attacks  the  young  ovaiy'of  ij%  the 
mycelium  first  bears  ebnidia  embedded  in  a  mucons  secre- 
tion; this  is  called 'the  tphacdia  stage.  The  myeelinm, 
however,  aoon  permeates  the  ovary  and  forms  a  hard 
sclerotium — the  ergot  stage.  After  ondeigoing  a  pdiod  of 
res^  usually  from  summer  to  ^rin^  but  varying  in  lengtfa, 
the  Mlerotiam  on  falling  on  damp  ground  puhea  out  smaH 
stalks  with  a  rounded  head  in  wUdlBunenmaflastdiaped, 
«aU4ess  peritheeia  arise.  Tbesa  peritheeia  bear  as  nsual 
asci  con  taming  aseoaporea.  The  aseoaporaa,  on  germinating, 
and  finding  their  usual  host — the  lyt^  or  some  nearly  related 
grass,  give  rise  agatp  to  the  ephacelia,  which  doses  Uie  cycla 

This  suborder,  like  the  Diia>»ifeete»,  contains  a  gnat 
number  of  forms,  many  of  which  an  known  in  only  one,  viz., 
the  perithedum-bearing  etage, — the  other  phases  probably 
being  known  by  other  names  as  distinct  genera  and  apedea. 
The  Pjfrenoms/ettet  grow  either  on  dead  oigaaie  matter  or 
Ml  the  bodies  ttf  living  planta. 

Siiwdxr  r.— Xicitoiea— Untn  recently,  and  Ulan  Adr 
true  natnn  itos  nadentood,  the  Li^inet  wen  treated  ea 
constituting  a  separate  due  of  cellular  ciyptogams  or 
Thollophyta.  The  researches  of  Schwendener,  Stahl,  Da 
Bary,  Bomet,  and  othera  have  proved  that  tfiese  ctmstst  of 
a  fungal  Aacomyettout  element  ttttaaitic  on  an  algal  dement 
The  algal  element  belongs  to  ue  lower  orders  ti.  Alga  and 
acts  as  the  nourisher  of  the  fungal  element.  Tb»  taapd 
element  is  reprodooed  by  j4sce»|iHfow  x^odueUTeaniH, 
and  the  algal  element,  which  in  a  free  state  is  cifaUe  of 
independently  subeisting,  ia  reprodneed  in  Aa  OMnner 
characteristic  of  the  order  of  Alga  to  which  it  boIoagB, 
We  have  to  do  here  with  the  lifohistmy  of  the  fungd  por- 
tion only,  bnt  IIlnstntitHi  will  be  given  ci  its  r^tionawith 
its  host 

Though  sexuality  is  not  known  to  exist  generally  in  the 
Liehenet^  it  has  been  so  satisfactorily  proved  in  the  case  of 
the  Cnllanaeea  by  Dr  Stahl  that  it  may  be  enclnded  that 
investigation  only  is  neeeaaary  to  bring  fieeb  cases  to  Vi^k 
In  the  ColUmaaa  the  male  organa  of  reproduclion  (the 
qtermatia)  an  formed  within  receptacles  called 
(similar  organs  have  been  deacribed  |aa  occatring  in  the 
Uredinete,  iic),  and  though  not  posseaiing  the  power  of 
spontaneous  motion,  reach  the  female  organ  (tnehoffj/nt)  by 
the  agency  of  water  or  tho  atmoephereL  The  spemutia 
consist  of  one  simple  minute  cdl ;  the  tneMojfyus  an  of  a 
mon  complicated  structure,  and  may  be  described  aa  coo* 
sisting  of  a  unicellular  organ  of  conception,  a  cooducUva 
canal,  and  an  ascogonium,  coodsting  of  a  coiled  hypha  of 
several  cells,  Thopoiatof  thatriehogjneameigeafroBai 
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wrfim  of  tte  Uialltu,  and  ths  Bpermat^  on  coming  in  eon- 
tact  become  united  wfOi  it  by  %  txaM  tobe^through  which 
the  contents  ot  the  mole  oigans  fertilise  the  trUhc^yne. 
After  fertilintioD  the  calls  of  the  ascogoaiom  increaM  in 

A 


no>  7  —A.  hWWwtM  MCtlm  IhiDSGti  tb«  Ui*nii«  ot  Ctlltm*  mtertfliiHaiiL  with 
f,80nUU,WMi«,  thepcinlot  trichot]ma  {xUO);a.fr,  Ib*  polBt  ol  IrielMnBa 
vnh  iparntMhim  altuhad  (xTH).  B,  «porn  ot  tlitlUlirM  atJwatar^m,  Oi* 
^rmln^TgflUBanW  ot  which  »doH  tk«     bTnenUI  |oaUlaa(  Adanoyaa. 

'number  and  B»e,  and  the  ascogeii.oai  l^rph»  ajning  from 
tlie  original  coil  and  bear  the  eluuacteriitie  aid  in  which  the 
aacospores  are  formed. 

The  relations  between'  the  fungid  and  the  algal  elements 
may  be  illustrated  bjr  the  following  instance  from  Dr 
Stahl's  BeitrSgt  tur  EntvneldunffigeKhichtt  tier  FlechUn. 
Tlie  Algn  were  formerly  considored  organs  o(  the  fnngal 

Iiortion,  and  receiTed  iba  name  of  gonidia.    A  amaller 
brm  of  ffonitlia,  eallad  the  hj/meniai-ffonidiOf  occors  in 
intei;ftitiri  spaces  of  the  spothecia  of  many  Lichens;  these 
Aymeiiial-ffonitlia  are  the  ofispring  of  the  ordinary  gonidia 
{the  ihaliut^nidia),  and  luTS  been  carried  up  in  the 
hymeniam  by  the  growth  of  its  hyphio.    When  the  asco- 
apores  are  emitted  from  the  apothocia,  the  hymmicU-gonidia 
are  cost  out  also,  and  falling  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the 
ascospores  are,  many  of  them,  enveloped  by  the  germinating 
filaments  proceeding  from  the  spores,  when  the  coodttions 
are  fatourablo  for  growth.    Along  with  the  ^wth  of  the 
hyplua,  these  kymenicd-gonidia  iDcrease  in  size,  and  ultim- 
ntely  act  as  the  thxMu^iimudia  of  the  new  Lichen.  This 
process  has  been  obsorred  in  Ittrmaioearpm  Sekaam  and 
Polj^aitia  rugvltm.    When  this  discoroiy  was  made  by 
Dr  Stohl,  he  found  growing  beside  Uie  Dtrmaioearpon  a 
species  of  Thdidiiaa,  the  gonidi^  of  which  appeared  to 
bolong  to  the  same  species  of  Alga  as  those  of  the  Dtrmato- 
tarpon.    He  isolated,  under   favoutable  conditions  for 
growth,  the  spores  of  Thelidium-  and  the  hyvwnicd-gonidia 
of  DerjMiocarpm,  and  soon  obtained  the  thaUns  of  TMi- 
dium  complete  as  rc^rds  gonidia  and  fructification.  This 
experiment,  by  proving  that  the  same  spedes  of  Alga  (in 
this  case  a  species  of  Fleuroeoccui)  served  as  the  gonidia 
of  two  totally  different  fungi,  also  atron^y  supports  the 
above  viewa  na  to  the  dual  nature  of  the  elements  composing 
the  Lichen.    These  views,  though  supported  by  the  moat 
eminent  botanists  and  backed  by  incontestablfl  facts,  are 
atiU  occaaionaUy  the  iiibject  ot  attack  by  Uchendo|psts, 


■suborder  ZieftMes  eonttuna  ■  greats  number  <tf 
species  than  any  other-  suborder  or  order  of  f  ongi,  but  it  ia 
probable  that  excessive  subdivision  has  given  rise  to  many. 
Lichens  grow  chiefly  in  exposed  situations,  such  as  the  bark 
of  trees  and  rocks,  and  are  very  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  globe.  They  vary  much  in  size  and  form^ 
but  ore  gaperally  of  a  foliaceous  or  encmstiug  habit  Ihey 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  v^tation  of  alpine  and 
polar  regions.  Theireconomioandmedicinalpropertieaara 
in  many  cases  of  importance. 

Order  F.— Mtxouycbtbs. — Li  the  first  itage  ti  diair 
life-history  the  Myxomyeeiet  are  molnle  organisms,  difttiag 
so  strongly  from  any  state  of  any  other  T^table  that  U 
was  proposed  by  Profeasor  De  Bary  to  place  them  among 
amoeboid  animal  organisms.  In  this  stage,  where  one 
would  expect  a  thallns  of  hyphie,  a  mobile  ptasmodinm  is 
found,  which  in  habit  of .  life  greatly  resembles  animal 
organismB.  In  appearance  it  is  alimy  or  creamy,  and  con- 
sists  of  numerous  anastomoung  net-like  channds^  through 
which  then  is  conducted  wi^  more  or  less  rapidly  a  cur- 
rent of  protoplasmic  matter  containing  many  f<i»ugn  bodies 
such  as  partidaa  of  wdouring  matter  of  different  natures, 
starch  grannie^,  dii^mns^  apoiea      fong^  dm.  Hhm 


Flo. S^-A, t>I>Biu>dlmB ot iW4n»Anii rranrpvi.  (Afl«r OenkowdtL  XtU.)''lk 
dOMdqntmcismof  ArcfrMAcariMta.  {Altar  D*  8117.  xSU 

channels  are  not  bounded  by  any  definite  membrane,  and 
the  direction  is  frequently  changed,  probably  for  ihe  pur- 
pose of  gathering  nourishment  Where  one  or  more  indi-, 
Tiduals  are  aituated  near  each  other  these  plasmodia  occa- 
sionally unite  (this  has  been  bbaerved  between  two  diffisrent 
apeuee}.  Thne  mobile  maasea  ultimate^,  naually  after^ 
ondergmog  divinon,  are  transformed  into  motionless  fraitSk 
tn  some  cases  of  regular  form  (aporon^),  and  in  othen  of 
irregular  (plamodiocarp).  Compound  fmita  called  athalia, 
of  regular  or  irregular  form,  either  naked  or  enclosed  by  a 
membranie  (ecrfeai),  are  produced  eztemally  on  definite 
sporophores  by  cell-<livision,  or  within,  the  fruit  byfree^eU 
formation:  On  germinating,  the  contents  of  the  sports 
escape  either  in  the  form  of  a  zooapore  vith  a  bOcleus, 
vacuole,  and  long  cilia,  or  of  an  amoabwd,  and  thna  no-^ 
sporca  or  amceboids  soon  aggregate  and  form  nulala  pit*- 
media. 

Taking  the  two  gcneration8%in  their  Uffrlistory.  it  wtU 
be  found  that  the  fructification  has  probably  greater  claima 
to  a  fungal  nature  than  the'  Plasmodium  has  to  an  animaL 
Th^kan^  therefor^  been  retained  in  the  Tegatahle  kinf- 
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Atm  bj  tlte  majoritj  of  bottaiiti^ — whether  joitly  orSwt  i»- 
BU&B  to  be  determiiMd  by  future  rwearcb. 

Ordtr  VI. — ScBUOMVcrrxaL  —Id  th«  SMtomj/eHti,  the 
omal  and  Apparently  meet  common  form  of  reprodnction  is 
bytimpU  segmeBtation.  Is  several  forms,  however,  repro- 
duetioD  of  e  higher  type  hu  been  observed.  An  instuice 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  BacUlui  anihraeit — the  cause  of 
epleaie  fever — the  life-histoty  of  which,  according  to  Ewart, 
Kooh,  and  otfaen,  is  as  foUowa.  At  tint  (he  BaaUi  con- 
sist of  Botionlesa  hyaUoe  rode  capable  of  segmentation, 
which  aftoraihotttiine  ponthtoogii  aiootileiAaaalaatbg 
naoalty  aarwal  hoan.  After  settling  down  tltese  tods 
elongate  considerably  in  a  short  time ;  if  the  tempemtore 
be  favourable  a  rod  may  increase  in  five  hoars  to  from  80 
or  100  times  its  original  length.  The  filsmentsosnally  bo- 
come  interwoven  like  mycelial  hypfaic,  and  are  in  modt  cases 
irreguUc  iu  their  course.  Within  them  spores  are  soon 
formed  by  free  cell-formation,' each  spore  Iwing  separated 
from  its  neighbour  by  a  trauuvoraa  septum.  At  this  stage 
the  fi]amsats  decay  mora  or  less  rapuly  and  set  free  the 
oval  spores,  which  are,  from  Coha'a  measnrement^  not  more 
than  x^^^  to  mVVt  'io^h  in  their  greatest  diameter. 
Aceorutng  to  Koch  tbate  spores  directly  elongate  into  fila- 
ments, but  Ewart  has  more  recently  observed  that  they 
divide  into  four  spomles,  each  of  which  geminates  by  the 
productioa  of  a  filamenL  These  filaments  become  motion- 
less rods  such  as  those  from  which  we  started. 

In  the  classification  of  this  order  moch  confusion  ezibts 
from  the  meagreness  of  our  knowledge  ai  the  life-history  of 
iu  members.  Orgaaiima  descriMd  as  Jlicroeocrvi,  Bar- 
UriaM,  and  BncSlut  are  apparently  in  many  cases  different 
phases  of  the  same  life-history.  Much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  their  indoeneaon  diseasei  of  men  andanUnala,  from 
their  freqnent  oeenrrenee  on  mncona  mrhcea,  on  wounds, 
and  elsewhere.  An  extensive  literature  has  arisen  on  tlus 
subject,  but  its  intereH  is  far  more  medical  than  botanical 
Whether  these  organisnu  are  the  concomitants  or  the  caoses 
of  diseases  in  men  and  animals  has  not  often  been  decided, 
and  is  stiU  much  iebated, — a  source  of  frequent  error  being 
the  confusion  of  debris  of  varions  kinds  with  BaOtria,  ice 
"Spontaneous generation  hu also  been  attribnted  to  them, 
bnt  there  has  certainly  not  been  nnythibgli&e  praof  to  sup- 
port this  assertion. 

The  following  an  the  nnt  inportut  works  of  nference 
on  this  subject : — 

Jtotyholog^  and  Physiohfft/.—A.  do  Bsry,  llorphalc^  %mi  fhy- 
ti«logu  der  Pih^,  FlcdUen,  und  Mpxomyeken,  Lcipaic,  1869;  Id., 
Die  Uj/cctOMea  SehUimiiilie,  Leipnc,  1804;  Id.,  Vnltnaehvngeit. 
Cto-rfje  Bramlpibe,  Berlin,  1853  ;  Id.,  "Bechcrchei  lar  l«iChani. 
tdgnoii!!  romsitcs,"  in  A»ti.  Se,  no/.,  torn,  xx.,  4<  M-rici ;  Id.,  J3>« 
yr)uMiMmtktlA»g ier  Ateii>m,%icia*^  teipaie,  1863;  Id., ZwriTnifU- 
ain  Aer  Uueorinen  vnd  Perojuipmem,  FrankTort,  1B8S;  De  Baiy 
and  Woronin,  Beitrlge  tPir  iforplulogit  aiu(  Pligtiotcgie  dtr  PU:c, 
Frukfort  18S4;  11.  J.  Dcrksley,  Inlratuttim  to  Cn^togtinie 
£a(uHy,  London,  1857 ;  H.  BoBonlan,  trtoMviA  der  Mgcmtintn 
Jlfkoli^fie,  StutUnrt,  1891  ;  0.  Brefeld,  BotaKitehe  UnUmuXungt/t 
Mtr  &Ati.i>fUlpti»,  Loipnc,  1872-77;  M.  Coroii,  "Monognphio 
de*  Saprolegoioes,"  in  Ann,  Se.  nal.,  1872  ;  C  Hngeli,  DU  niederfn 
Pilit  tit  ftwr  BetithMMm  »i>  dw  r«/retitnulmuJ:keiUn  und  der 
OetaiMeiUp/ege,  MnnicD,  1877  ;  S.  Schwetidencr,  Untivtuekungni 
iOef  dM  lUhUHOallM,  Ldpnc,  1880-1868  ;  K.  SUhl,  Stilrdyt 
tur  SAticieteliingtyieKtehtt  dtr  FUMen,  Lnpne,  1878;  Louis 
"Rmi  Hid  ChsriM  TuUsno,  Seletbt  /itngontm  Mrpntgyfo,  iSiris, 
1881-85  ;  Tea  IWhem,  "  U jmolnt  lur.les  Uticonnte,"  in  ^nn. 
Se.  not  Th*  student  is  slso  rafOred  to  the  flies  of  tha  Babtnitdit 
Xeilwtff,  the  Annate*  dee  Seieiuee  tuUvrdUt,  Priniciheim's  Jakr- 
lOchtr,  end  Coha'a  Bettrdgt  xnr  BidogU  der  PJIniatn,  for  tscallent 
and  tnportuit  papon,  ftr  too  nnmeroiuts  be  quoted  horo. 

BgHemnlUi  Uj^eoUm.—U.  C  Cooke,  Oiauibooli i/ BritM  Fiauji, 
I«adqn,  1871 ;  A.  Cords,  Ifvuee  AN^onim  Auctumu  emitomm, 
l*rjgai>,  1887-42  ;  M.  J.  Borkeley.  Otdliiue  Bruieh  F»ngnlc<rti, 
IaiixImi,  1880:''P.  Builisni;  JVcmer  dtlaPraiu^,  ^ant,  1780-08; 
K.  If.  Fricrt,  SiftUma  Uyttdoaievin,  Gittffmndde,  1831-32;  10., 
Wi/mefmiieeUi  Bvr^peti,  tTpmU,  1874;  Id.,  ttmtcteeieelaHvfww. 

WisAadaa,  Vm-ti  j  L  Babsahatst,  OuHiMmdt  XryflatSHm. 


Mlvr*,  Leipslo,  1644-48;  J.  Restafinakt,  A  Meneeraph  of  tW 
]t|xomycete«  in  tli«  ^olidi  laagnace  (partly  tnulatcd  into  EngUiti 
hy  M.  a  Cooks) ;  J.  Soverby,  Celmtnd  I^ure*  ^  EttgHik  /Mqrf, 
lie;.  LMidon,  I797-1815 :  L.  R.  and  C.  Tnlacnr ,  Fumgi  *>foyari. 
Peril,  18U;  IX  B.  Vi^ni.  /  fimgHt  dTJLitiM.-GnM,  1SS4;  C 
Vittadini,  JtoMgrafAia  Tiebenueamm,  Milan,  '■831 ;  Id.,  Jfrni*. 
gratia  tj/eaperMmtorum,  Tunn,  1843.  (O.  31U  > 

FUB.  Certain  animals,  which  innabit  the  cohler 
climates,  have  a  covering  npon  the  shin  called  fur,  lying 
alongude  of  anothor  and  longer  eoveiin^  called  the  orer- 
hiir.  The  for  differe  from  the  overhair  in  that  it  is  soft, 
ailky,  curly,  downy,  and  barbed  lengthwise,  while  the  over* 
hur  is  straight,  smooth,  and  comparmtively  rigid.  These 
properties  of  fur  cooslituta  its  essential  value  for  felting 
pnqtoses,  and  mark  its  difference  from  wool  and  silk  ;  the 
first  after  some  slight  preparation  by  the  aid  of  hot  «^ter, 
readily  unites  its  fibres  into  a  strong  and  compact  maxs, 
the  others  can  best  be  managed  by  spinning  and  ircaring. 

On  the  living  animal  the  overhair  V(x\>»  tho  fur  filaments 
apartf  prevents  their  tendency  to  felt^  and  protects  tbou 
from  ittjniy— thus  securing  to  the  animal  an  immniu^ 
from  coid'and  stoma ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thia  my 
overhair,  thongh  of  an  hnmblcr  name^  is  most  generally  the 
beauty  and  pipe  of  the  itelt,  and  marka  its  chief  value  with 
the  futrier.  We  arrive  thus  at  two  distinct  and  f^poaito 
usefc  and  values  of  fur.  Regarded  as  useful  for  felt  it  is 
denominated  staple  fur,,  while  with  respect  to  its  use  with 
and  on  the  jiett  it  is  called  fancy  for.  For  the  one  purpoie 
the  Russian  hero  skin  is  more  valuable  than  the  Rnasian 
sable,  while  for  the  other  the  sable  may  be  valued  at  on* 
thoDsand  times  the  former. 

Ilittory. — The  manufacture  of  fur  into  a  felt  is  of  com- 
paratively modern  origin,  while  the  tiso  of  fnr  pelts  as  a 
covering  for  the  body,  for  the  condi,  or  for  the  tent  is  coeral 
wiUi  the  earliect  history  of  all  northern  tribes  and  natiooK- 
They  were  not  atmply  a  barbonms  expedient  to  defend  man 
from  the  rigoum  of  an  arctic  winter,  woven  wool  alone 
cannot,  in  its  most  perfect  form,  accomplish  this.    Tha  pelt 
or  skin  is  requisite  to  keep  out  the  piercing  wind  and  driv- 
ing storm,  while  tho  fnr  and  overhair  ward  off  the  cold ;  and 
they  are  as  much  a  necessity  to-day  among  more  northern 
peoples  as  they  ever  were  in  the  days  of  Wbarism.  With 
them  the  providing  of  this  necessary  covering  became  the 
first  purpose  of  their  toil ;  snbseqocntly  the  artide  grew 
into  an  object  of  barter  and  tr^e,  at  first  among  themadraa, 
and  afterwards  with  their  neighboura  of  man  tcmperata 
climes ;  and  with  the  latter  it  naturally  became  an  artida 
of  fashion,  of  ornament,  and  of  luxury.    This,  in  brief,  has 
been  the  history  of  its  use  in  China,  Tartaty,  Runia, 
Siberia,  and  North  America,  and  at  present  the  emplt^. 
ment  of  fan^  fun  among  the  civilized  nations  of  Euope 
and  America  has  grown  to  be  more  extensive  than  at  any- 
former  period.    The  supply  of  this  demand  in  earlier  times 
led  to  finch  severe  competition  as  to  terminate  in  tribal 
pillages  and  even  national  wars ;  and  in  modem  times  it  baa 
led  to  commerdal  ventures  on  the  pert  of  iudiiidwls  and 
companies,  the  aoeoant  of  which,  told  in  its  plaincat  fomi, 
reads  like  the  pages  of  a  romanca    Fnn  Imre  constituted 
the  price  of  rademption  for  royal  captives,  the  gifts  of 
emperors  and  kingi^  andthe  pocular  bodge  of  state  function- 
aries.    At  tha  present  day  they  vie  with  predons  gems  and 
gold  as  ornaments  and  garniture  for  WMlth  and  fashion ; 
but  by  their  abundance^  and  the  cheapness  of  some  rarietiei^ 
they  have  recently  come  within  the  reach  of  m'en  of  moderate 
incomes.    The  history  of  furs  can  be  read  in  If arco  Ptdo^  as  * 
he  grows  eloquent  wiUi  the  desertptton  of  the  rich  akkm  of 
the  khan  of  IWrtary ;  in  the  aarfy  fatheiB  of  tha  ehinc^ 
who  lament  thair  introdacthm  into  Borne  and  llyiaatiam 
as  an  evidence  of  barbaric  and  debtdag  hucuy;  ni  A» 
political  hiitoiy  of  Kuasio,  stretching  out  a  poimal  am 
onrSfbstiatoaaeanharriehtnamm;  !■  tMstuor  af  'tka 
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Freoeh  o»apttion  (tf  Cauiulo,  ftod  tlte  asen^  o(  the  St 
tAwraace  to  its  aoure*  Id  X^ke  Superior,  and  tits  lubuqnent 
CMitMfc  to  ratua  poHHUfMi  agtiiut  En^uid ;  in  tlie  early 
vettlements  of  New  England,  Xev  York,  aud  Virginia ;  in 
Irring's  iitoria ;  in  ttke  records  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company ;  and  in  tlie  annaU  of  the  fairs  held  at  Nijni- 
NoTgorod  and  Leipsic.  Here  it  may  Boffice  to  give  some 
account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  trade  in  fancy 
tun.  The  collection  of  skins  is  novr  chieSy  a  matter  of 
private  enterprise.  Few^  if  any,  monopolies  ezisL  The 
Alaska  Conunereial  Company,  now  about  tea  years  old, 
enjoys  sonie  special  privil^etor  the  taking  of  seail  skins  on 
the  Fribiloff  Elands,  and  some  peculiar  restrictions  exist  in 
Rnsuft  in  reUtion  to  eertoiit  psUries,  but  beyond  thia,  the 
trade  in  furs  is  a  free  one  the  world  over.  Individual 
entbrprtse,  skill,  forecast,  and  capital,  have  an  open  field. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Tt'ith  its  chief  ofBce  in  London, 
still  mamtains  its  organization,  but  conducts  its  affairs  in 
North  America  under  no  special  or  royal  grant,  and  com- 
petes in  the  open  market  with  individual  traders  throughout 
Canada,  Labrador,  Manitoba,  and  Columbia.  Its  collection 
of  peltries  is  offered  to  the  highest  bidder  at  public  auction 
in  London,  in  January,  llarch,  and  September  of  each  year. 

i>rivate  collectors  and  dealers  throughout  Canada  and  the 
United  States  forward  their  furs  to  the  seaboard,  cbiedy  to 
Kew  York,  for  sale  there^  or  for  consignment  principally 
to  London  and  to  Leipsic  The  latter  town  still  maintains 
the  custom  of  spring  and  autumn  fairs,  at  which  most  kinds 
of  wares  are  sold  or  exchanged  with  dealers  from  Turkey, 
Anstrio,  and  Russia.  Kijni-27oTgorod  is  the  chief  fair  for 
European  Russia,  thongh  very  important  fairs  are  also  held 
in  Kasan  and  in  Irbit  among  the  Ural  ilountains.  The  most 
important  fair  for  eastern  Siberia  is  held  at  Kiachta,  on 
the  borders  of  China,  where  an  extensive  exchange  of  furs  is 
carried  on  with  the  Celestials.  Japan  has  addoi  but  little 
to  the  activity  or  extension  of  the  fur  trade,  though  her 
northern  shores  have  fumuhed  many  a  line  fur  seal  and  sea 
otter  to  the  hardy  navigator.  Staple  fun^  or  those  used 
ehieSy  in  the  mannfaetnre  of  hata,  are  those  of  the  hare 
and  the  rabbit,  collected  mainly  in  Russia,  Germany,  Franca, 
and  England,  dressed,  carroted,  and  cut  from  the  skin  in 
western  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  England,  and 
thence  di;itribated  to  the  manufacturing  centres  of  the 
world ;  and  here  it  may  be  added  that  the  clippings  and 
cuttings  of  fancy  furs  from  the  workshops  of  farriers  are  all 
saved,  and  find  their  way  to  the  machinery  which .  utilizes 
the  waste  and  trattsforms  them  into  hatters'  furs.  But  of 
all  these  fur  marts  that  of  London  is  the  chief,  for  .hither 
tend  by  the  laws  of  ^e,  not  only  m'tach  of  the  produce  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  but  also  the  fine  peltries  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  the  nutria  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  fur  seal  of  Ci^ 
Horn  and  South  Shetland,  the  hair  seal  from  Kewfonndland, 
as  well  as  tho  inferior  peltries  of  Africa.  To  prepare  fur 
skios  in  a  way  to  endure  this  long  transportation  is  a  simple 
•nnd  easy  matter.  When  stripped  from  the  animal  the  flesh 
ond  fat  are  carefully  removed,  and  the  pelt«hung  in  a  cool 
I'laco  to  dry  and  harden  ;  nothing  is  added  to  protect  them. 
Care  is  taken  that  they  do  nob  heat  after  packing,  and  that 
they  are  occasionally  beaten  to  destroy  worms.  A  marked 
wceptitm  is  ^e  case  of  the  fur  seal,  which  is  best  preserved 
by  liberal  salting  and  packing  in  hogsheads.  All  other  raw 
furs  ara  marketed  in  bales. 

Kindt  ami  QHantUie$.—Vtw  kinda  of  animals  fnmlsh  a 
pelt  of  suttablo  weight  and  pliability,  and  all  of  them  differ 
widely  inelegance  of  texture,  delicacy  of  shade,  and  Oneness 
of  overhair,  and  it  is  these  differences  which  determine 
their  place  in  the  catalogne  of  merchandise.  These  few- 
animals  are  not  very  prolific,  and  many  of  them  attain  their 
greatest  beauty  in  wild  and  uncultivated  rct^ions.  To  this 
remark  there  are  soma  notable  exceptioni.   Being  thgi  few 


in  kind,  and  limited  in  quantify,  one  might  fear  the  mllBe- 
tion  of  the  aereral  chmce  varietiea  through  the  persistent 
energy  of  the  trappor.  But  here  the  fiekleness  of  fesbion 
steps  in,  HaA  does  for  tha  fur  trade  what  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  does  for  Uie  more  staple  articles  of  commerce. 
Fashion,  &stidunit  and  fickle,  neglects  the  use -of  certain 
kinds  for  a  season ;  the  market  price  of  the  pelt  no  longer 
repays  the  outfit  <^  the  trapper ;  the  hunt  is  intermitted, 
and  in  two  or  tbree  years  the  animal  regains  its  numbers 
and  strength.  The  annual  collection  of  furs  is  thus  a 
matter  of  ceaseless  change;  but  the  following  may  be 
relied  on  as  an  estimate  comet  «nongh  for  all  ptietteal 
parpoeea : — 

Avmf  jMHoI  CaBteHoH. 

Badgw  Ametiea  

  Eonpe  and  Alia  

Bear   America  

„    Europe  and  Asia-.  

U«arer   Aau   , 

,   America  1  ,  

Buffalo   America  

Chinchilla   Peiu  sad  Chili................ 

Cat,  wad.  

n  House......  1  

Emtiie  Aria  and  Europe  

Fisher   America  

Fitch   EnrajM  

Fox,  Silver   Asia  and  America.  , 

„   Cross   Asia  and  Ametteo.  

„  Blue   Europe  and  Amnica.  

,.  White   Arctic  , 

„  Red   Asia  and  Europe  

„    „   America  - 

„  Gray   America  , 

,,   Kitt   America  

Hnmiter.   Europe  , 

Hare   Asia  and  Etuviw  «  

Kolinsky    Asia  

Lamb  Fenian  r  

,   Astrakhan  

„    Enmptan.  

lion  ..  


Ijnx. 
HartM 


Larten.   Ametiea  

„     $tona   Ear^ei  

.,     Banm   Xniopb  

„     Rnsaian  Sable  

Uink   America  ,  »  

„    Bnssta  

Mookrr   Africa  ,  

HoskRat  Amnica  

„    Ruaria  -.  

Nutria   South  America  

Opossum   America  

Oller.'Und  

„    Sea   North  Pacific....,  

Rabbit   Europe  

Raccoon   Amenca  

Seal,  Hair.   AtlanUc  

„  Par   Fadfle  

Sltunk  „   America  

Squirrel   Siberia  

Ti{;«r   Bengal  and  North  Chios.. 


5,000  ' 
K.000 
lfi,000 
4,000 
20,000 
,  300,000 
100,000 
109,000 
10,000 
1.000,000 
.  400,000 
12,000 
600,000 
2,000 
10,000 
7,000 
76.000 
,  800.000 
00.000 
80,000 
40,000 
.  S00,000 
,  4,500,000 
60,000 
,  100,000 
.  600,000 
:%OO0kOOO, 
«00 

,  180,000 
.  IH.OOO 
..  00,000 
.  100,000 
.  260,000 
>'  50,000 

40,000 
.8,000,000 
,  100,000 
.  8,000,000 
,  SfiO.OOO 

40,000 
5,000 
,  5,000,000 
.  600,000 
.  1,000,000 
,  200,000 
.  550,000 
OtOOC^OO* 
BOO 
,  16,000 


For  the  habits  of  these  animals,  and  theb  modes  irf  life, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  separate  articles,  and  to 
such  works  as  those  of  Cuvier  and  Brehm.  But  a  brief 
account  may  be  given  here  of  the  different  qualities  of  the 
pelts,  with  aomo  general  remarks  as  to  their  ETerage  valoa 
aud  their  customary  ives. 

Jaiffn-.-SiM,  J  by  S  leet;  overhair  eoarae,  8  to  4  Inchee  long, 
black  with  silror  apota.  Tha  German  ara  the  beat  J^wooUjr. 
American  have  softer  overhair.  Used  for  robet  nilitaiy  tiappuigs, 
andhrushea.    Valna  of  prime,  ft«m  2s.  to  Oa.  per  awn. 

Bear,  Stadt.—  ffiie.  8  by  «  foet;  overhair  6  to  fi  moLes  long, 

fine,  flowing,  and  gloesy;  fcr  thin.   B«rt  are  Amencaa.   Used  for 

robes,  militWT  cape,  and  mats.   Tha  finest  an  the  cnba.   Vahw  of 

prime,  from  £ita£i.  .        ,    ,       ^  . 

Aor.  Avwi.-8aas  sifs  as  Ihe  Uaok.  aid  niy  flna^  enrhsir. 
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TMitd  «b]7  la  Um  HsdKms  Bu  teiritorT.  tTMd  fbr  nntlb  mi 
flWBltm    TahwoTbMt  prima,  £15.   Qtunti^  mr  mull 
Star,  ffritBty.— UrgnWtlmUuk;  eouwlwir;  thick  iMVy 
w^^d  in  wciUm  part  of  Unittd  BUtoi.    Vied  w  robea. 

Aw)  IfMCiL— Umtt  <rf  tlMbMr&aari  hair  ihoit  and  ridd; 
pilt  thick  found  onir  in  the  Arotlo  tvloiu.  Tlu  beat  pun  white 
an  nmd  for  nbes.   Tame  from  £10  to  £20. 

Aemkp.— Sue,  S  S  feet ;  orerhair  S  Inonea  hug,  coane  and 
Imwn  in  eoloiir;  Air  thick,  fine,  and  darit  ffij-  Beat  ate  frm 
Labradoi  and  Uooaa  Fort  Uaed  in  erm  fotrn  and  bablos  is  all 
Mr&amoovntiuB;  highlrpriied  in  Rnaau  and  China.  Valoefrom 
di.  ta  Ui.  pec  pound  u  the  law  parchment  etate. 

At/Uot— Sin,  8  to  IS  feet  long ;  hair  coane,  coionr  dnn  brown. 
On^fiNUidiHithe  WBitamand  northern  Anurican pturioa.  Bcitan 
ftom  the  region  of  the  Saakatchewan  river.  Prime  an  need  arrobM; 
Mane  and  onprime  ae  leather  for  moocaaina.    Valoe  128.  to  £X 

CMkAiUs.— Two  kinda,  real  and  bartard.  Size  <rf  teal,  8 12 
Inchea;  orerhair  and  fur  of  mial  length — abont  lilnehea  long, 
nrj  fine,  and  like  wool  maflM  apnn  and  woran;  ooloiir  ailTrr 
grcjr  and  dark.  Beat  ire  from  Pern.  Umi  ht  mnfl^  baiia,  and 
boraere  on  EamteDta;  nine  from  4a.  to  12*.  The  baateid  are  from 
CUU  (BhinehOh  meana  the  CUUan  akin),  ihort  in  fnr,  email  in  aiza, 
weak  b  vAt,  ud  an  worth  tnm  H  lOd. 

Cat,  IPiU.— Orerhair  and  far  &m  and  ooaiae  i  oolonr  grer  j 
ralno  and  naee  tctt  limited.  CSret  eata  are  aometimaa  admired  for 
their  kingnlar  marka,  but  an  in  poor  demand.  Bonia  cata  are  too 
well  known  to  reqnira  a  detcriptien.  Their  «olmn  an  blaok,  mj, 
red,  and  mottled.  Beat  eoma  from  HdUand;  the  Monat  Iran 
Rnada.  Uaed  tctj  geaoralljr  for  fhr  voik.  Prieaotbaat  bfaMk  4o. 
to  8i ;  other  aorta  nominal. 

JRrmia*.— Size,  4  b^  10  indiee;  orerhair  asd  fnr  fine,  eofl,  and 
doae;  pelt  thin  and  tongh;  colour  pore  white,  the  tip  of  the  tail 
black.  Beat  an  from  BaraUnak  ana  ladiim,  ia  Sibau.  Vaad  fbr 
mttffe,  gannonta,  and  Kninga.  Tahw  wiaua;  the  beat  hm  been 
aa  high  aa  6s. ,  and  aa  low  aa  7d. 

lifter.— Siic,  15  b^  30  inchea;  orerhair  very  fine,  sloaar,  daik, 
and  djuable,  2  inchoa  long;  for  cloao;  tail  IS  inchea  long,  bmih/, 
and  dork.  A  right  roble  akhL  Beetf^BritiabAmorua.  Value 
fram  £S  to  £4. 

FUeh. — Siio  aoout  that  of  the  Annrlean  mink:  orerhair  fine, 
U  inchea  but  with  daric  pointa;  fbr  a  golden  jralmr.  Beat  from 
Qennanr,  HoujuuL  nndDenmariii  amalleat  from  Snrfa.  Uaed  for 
hdiai'  nn  aeeording  to  the  imvalent  foshioit.  Tains  from  2a.  - 

,  Fm,  SSter.—Stze,  2  by  4  feet;  orerhair  thick  and  fine,  S  inchoa 
Intig,  Tariod  in  coionr  from  nalo  ailrer  to  a  brilliant  blue  blnck ;  fnr 
fine  end  early :  ita  beantrplacca  it  at  tho  bead  of  all  fancy  furs ;  the 
tail  is  a  royal  bnuh.  The  choiceat  are  from  Labradoi  and  Mooac 
Fort ;  those  of  Ruttia  an  more  woolly  and  leas  valuable.  Uied  for 
maib,  boa^  and  lining  of  robeo.    l4ice  tnm  £10  to  £40. 

Ctou. — Not  qtuto  ao  large  as  the  ailrer,  with  fine  orerhair,  bnt 
adiadeof  Todat  the  points,  and  from  thapalenosa  of  the  ftir  making 
a  distinct  dark  eroaa  at  tho  ahoulilon.  Beat  an  frtma  tho  Hndoon'a 
Bay  territory,  and  raluod  fhnn  £2  to  £8. 

rax.  Slut. — Sin  tho  samo  aa  the  eroaa,  with  grey-bine  mrhair, 
and  a  woolly  for.  Tho  linost  nro  from  ArchangefoB  tlw  WMtO  Sea, 
and  from  Greenland.    Tolue  from  £2  to  £4, 

/bz,  ff^hilf. — Sizo  the  aame  as  tha  eroeo,  with  pan  white  oror- 
hair  and  tar.  Tho  bott  are  from  Labrador,  tha  pOMcat  from  Asia. 
Value  from  4h.  to  12a, 

Pax,  SaL—Vftll  known  to  all  northern  natioaa;  abundant  in 
Eqrme,  bnt  in  sin  and  beauty  inferior  to  the  American  family. 
The  former  fetoh  4a.,  while  thoeo  from  Labrador  an  rained  at  16a. 

OiYjr. — Only  fonndin  the  United  Stotea.  Orerhair  iagny, 
■pcinkled  with  aitrer  on  the  tiock,  the  oidoa  an  yellow,  and  the  tau 
an  aahen  grey.    Value  from  4a.  to  8l 

Sex,  Kill. — Found  in  north-west  America  and  in  Tartary.  Over- 
hafr  fine;  the  bock  ia  a  pun  grey,  the  ndoa  yellow,  and  the  belly 
«hit&    In  nze  it  is  tho  amollcat  of  the  foxes.    Price  from  la.  to  3a. 

Hamater. — Sin,  $  by  5  inches;  hair  ehortand  close,  back  grey 
and  tho  aidoa  yellow.  A  great  trouble  to  the  fannon  in  Gennany, 
who  epare  no  nsins  to  oxtorminnto  them.  The  pelt  is  mode  into 
Unings  for  doaVs. 

Sort. — Orerhair  Gne  7  fbr  ren  long,  fine,  abundant,  and  atrong; 
pdt  weak ;  colour  eny  and  whita.  Best  an  from  Rnaaia.  Thu 
•Un  ia  largely  aaej  oy  ninian,  bnt  ita  fur  is  among  the  best  for 
■atten'  pniposea.    Value  from  5d.  to  la. 

AUuty.— Foand  only  in  Aria,  and  attains  the  aisD  of  the 
American  mink;  ororhair  a  golden  rod.  If  inches  long.  The  tails 
make  excellent  pencila  for  ptdntna.   Value  ttom  2ii  to  4a. 

Xanft.— The  finest,  dark,  close  cnried  akina  come  from  Pcraia; 
the  next  grade  from  the  Crimea,  and  an  gr^  in  colour;  inferior 
akina  from  Astnkhan.  All  theae  an  used  by  furricra  for  caps, 
benleis,  and  garments.  The  finest  Persian  an  worth  12s.  to  £1,  the 
Crhaean  Sa.,  and  the  Aatrakhan  from  la.  to  2a.  The  lamb> 
,ddM  of  waatera  Ktnojie  an  naed  for  BninsiIoToi.   AB^Mn  alMap 


an  aomallmaa  In  daoMind,  iMt  ■»  colaand  nd,  bht, 

orange  to  anit  tha  foaMoB  for  febgM  and  bevMn.  IMr  Tataa  m 

from  12a.  to  £2. 

itoa.— The  finest  from  Asia.  SpedBtens  an  lan,  and  prie* 
raiiable 

Xyiw— Size,  S  by  U  feet;  orerhair  fine  and  fiowin&  oTa  clear 
sUrer  Una  ehode,  sprinkled  with  block ;  length  of  orerhair  8  to  4 
Inehei.  Boat  an  Itom  Sweden  and  Labrador.  Vrfnafrom  Sn  to£l. 

iCarbit,  ^^flurfom.— Sin  fr«n  6  by  IB  inchea  to  8  by  20  inchea; 
oreriiair  fine  and  flowing,  1  to  3  inches  long;  fbr  deae  and  thick; 
oolonc  of  beat  a  dark  eonee  brown,  of  poorest  a  wda  yellow.  Th* 
fineat  an  ftom  tiio  Oreat  Whalo  Rirer  and  Labrador.  Ahnm  n 
dioiee  and  ralnod  pelt  Price  ol  bnt  £S,  of  poonat  &  nn 
tipa  of  the  taila  an  nfghlr  priced  for  artiat^  bmafica. 

JfarUn,  Alone.— Found  u  Ennpa:  tta  beet  from  Hmgaij  and 
Turkey.  Colour  a  dnil  gny,  mnair  mmm,  and  An-  wMDjr. 
Valne  of  beat  prime,  Sa.  to  12a. 

JfarUn,  Baum. — ^Fonnd  in  Europe  and  Asia,  of  fine  orerhair,  bnt 
wocdiy'fbr,  of  a  tnownish  oolonr,  approaching  that  of  tho  American 
martan,  and  fnmiahed  with  a  long  and  bndiy  tail  Value  from  £1 
to  £2. 

JUoffen,  Jtumtm  fittb.— These  skfna  an  is  die  ht^faeat  catim. 
tion  with  fnrriera.  Size  abont  the  same  aa  the  American  marton, 
bnt  the  orerhair  ia  mnoh  men  fine  and  flowing,  of  a  rich  blniah 
dark  ahado,  and  ft<rai  It  to  2^  inches  long;  tho  pelt  ia  re^  aoft^ 
tongh,  and  durable.  The  beat  an  from  Yakntak  in  Siberia,  the 
next  from  tha  Lena  rirer,  and  the  poorest  from  the  lower  Amocr. 
Very  choice  grades,  but  of  a  browner  shade,  an  fbniahed  by 
Eainchatko.  valne  of  the  poor  Saghalien  fton  4a.  to  8a. :  whib 
the  darkest  ftom  Okholak  will  command  £30. 

Mink,  .ifmerieofl,— This  mlnable  skin  haa  nearly  the  ain  of  tho 
akin  of  tha  marten,  with  an  orerhair  that  is  ahorter  and  all^tljr 
mom  rigid,  bnt  Tiea  with  the  marten  in  elegance  of  Inatre,  Ilia 
dioioestharing a  dark  blue  diade  that  fa  always  admired  fai  farm. 
The  best'on  from  Kora  Sootia,  the  State  of  Udna,  and  the  Labrador 
coast  It  la  most  abnndant  in  tha  middb  awl  north-weatem  Stated 
Value  of  the,  boat,  from  ISs.  to  £2, 

ifini,  Ibtanati. — Of  amoJIcr  sin  than  the  American,  and  Inferior 
in  all  other  respects,  but  attll  a  raluable  pelt  Price  of  prime^  from 
2a.  toea. 

JAnAay.— From  the  weat  coast  of  Africa ;  has  a  long,  thin, 
flowing  hair;  of  nrioos  oolonn,  chiefly  bUck  and  dnn  gny.  Haa 
a  limitod  ttae  with  farriers,  fetching  frinn  2&  to  6a. 

Ulut-SaL—A  well-known  for  in  Iforth  America.  Sin.S  br  IS 
inches ;  orerhair  eoarae  and  light  brown ;  fnr  fine,  thick,  and  aill^; 
in  general  larour  n-ith  furriers,  and  araitable  for  a  neat  rarieta  oC 
nnrpoaca.  Boat  on  from  Now  England  and  Now  York ;  rory  fTMifia 
m  onltirated  regions.  Tho  price  ia  very  'flactnating^  and  aa  tha 
annual  collection  rarios  from  three  to  five  milliona  of  akina,  It  ia 
difficult  to  foncost  the  market  viUna.  Price  for  piim<k  tmm  W.  to 
Si.  a  variety  of  black  coloured  mnsk-ret  from  Delnwan  and 
Maryland  fetcnea  double  tlie8ej>rico& 

yu/Wn.— From  tho  La  Piala,  South  America;  In  ain  and 
ratne  botwoea  tha  bearer  and  the  mnak-nt;  orerhair  eoaiaa  aad 
ridd;  f\ir  abort  and  fine;  pdta  too  often  nnsonnd,  and  bane*  the 
value  of  the  Ibr  ia  chiefly  for  hati.  Price  of  dry  akine  from  lai  to 
23.  per  ponnd. 

OjiostHM. — Chiefly  from  the  United  Statea,  bnt  aome  alao  frnaa 
Anslialio.  Orerhair  long,  conrso  and  whitish  ,groyi  fur  woolly. 
Beat  from  Ohio.    Value  from  M.  to  2i. 

OUfr,— Cornea  from  all  nortliom  conntiiea.  Size  of  beat,  S  by  S 
foot ;  orerhair  thick  and  dose ;  colour  brown  Uack.  Beat  an  flma 
•Labrador  and  Canada.  Tlie  akin  is  in  high  npntatiOB  a&dgenwal 
nao  with  farriora.   Valne  of  bert.  £1,  lOsi  to  £8. 

OUer,  Sea. —Found  «nly  In  the  North  Pacille  Ocean,  on  tiia 
coasta  of  Alaska,  Xamchatka,  and  Japan.  Size,  S  by  8  feat  • 
orerhair  exceedingly  flite.  and  extending  but  little  beyond  tha  for, 
which  itself  is  very  thick,  doea,  fine,  and  ailky ;  colour  ink  brown, 
occasionally  with  ailrer  pointe  ngnlarly  Intenpetsed;  pdt  pliabb 
and  linn.  Tlio  poorcU  akin^  in  not  mon  rduable  than  thoas  at 
tho  beaver;  but  the  fine  choice  s|iocimcna  command  from  £20  ta 
£100.    TlieT  an  in  hif;h  repute  with  the  Rnariana  and  Chineae. 

JIaUa.— Size,  10  hy  16  mches:  fnr  thick aad fine;  pakwsak; 
coionr  all  ahadoa  fhnn  black  to  white.  Beat  an  found  in  Rnglapd, 
but  the  purest  come  from  Poland.  Tho  beat  eoloand  akina  an 
nsod  by  furrien,  but  much  the  larger  portion  la  cot  for  hnttanT  to. 
The  animal  ia  largelv  brod  !□  warrens,  and  iU  floah  naed  as  food:  tha 
pdt«  thus  become  of  aecondary  importance,  and,  being  abundant; 
supply  a  cheap  fur, 

Aicooon.— One  of  tho  peculiar  and  ralnable  pvlte  of  tho  United 
States,  and  flourishing  best  in  ciiltiratod  regfona.  Siu,  1  bjr  S 
feet;  orerhafr  not  fin^  but  bright  in  cokmr,  S  inchea  long,  thiek, 
and  flowing ;  fur  resembling  that  of  the  beaver;  coionr  from  ailrer 
blue  to  grey  bro«-n  and  coffee  brown.  Beat  an  from  Micbigao  and 
Ohio,  Areroge  ralno  of  prime,  4s.  Some  ■tedmaaa  via  wtth  ibm 
fiaher  In  ito  pocnllar  shade,  and  aonw  oron  with  tho  tilnr  fei^  aal 
mch  ran  akma  bring  fkvm  £l-to  £< 
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Stkt,  JToA*,— Chtaflr  from  tii*  VtMh  AOuMa.  Sl»  ftom  S  to 
*  bet ;  hftir  ooum  Md  rigid;  bo  hr;  <livlil«d  into  vhits  CMtl, 
uiu  bwlu,  mottled,  uid  oHiufy.  Uied  for  mddlny  nd  militiuy 
pwponi.    Xnngfi  prfeo,  2a. 

Aw^  iVr.— Found  onij  in  tbeP4clAc  and  in  tha  South  Atlantic 
Sim  o(  the  «rip,  4  by  8  fHt;  of  the  ktgo,  S  bv«foet;  mUdliiig,  2^ 
by  i  fMt;  anuOl,  3  bj  i  feet;  thf  jnjm  nrj  in  Imglh  hom  tlo  i 
bat  Orerluir  coum  and  rigid;  fur  fine,  Oiklc,  eilltjr,  «nd  vnj 
nniCotnljr  dulributod.  Pelt  thin,,  pliable,  and  of  light  weight 
The  Urgeat  nnniber  coma  from  Alaaka,  whence  100,000  aro  allowed 
b)^  kw  to  be  breiuht  annnally.  Tbe  best  of  theto  are  the  prime 
middliiw  fajm,  Valna  rarias  from  £1  to  j£S  in  the  atltod  atiite. 
A  few  fine  aldns  coma  from  tlio  cout  of  Britiah  Colombia,  and 
being  caogbt  in  winter  an  in  prima  condition.  The  choicest  akina 
an  taken  on  the  South  Shetland  and  South  Georgia  Islands  in  the 
Antarctic  OoeML  Fur  fine  bejond  comparison ;  pelt  vuy  ]^Ua, 
Ugbt,  and  thin  and  Snn.    7alae  salted,  from  £2  to  £10. 

^•(lU!.— Another  iwcnlinr  prodoctioa  of  North  Amstica.  Sin, 
10  IS  inches  long;  orerhoir  fine,  3  inches  lon^  daric  Una  awl 
Mlba  brovD,  thick,  fiomj,  and  Aowtno.  Kaaj  hare  two  white 
■Mps^  moN  or  Itm  nroao,  t^ttading  from  the  head  to  the  tail 
It  fi  iww  mMf  to  dwdorixe  the  sUn,  and  th«  fhr  is  a  popular  one  in 
■n  wwitriea.  The  bast  an  IVom  K«w  York  and  Ohio;  valnc  of 
bast  iirinu  black,  from  4a.  to  10& 

Siitirrtt.—Oaij  thoae  of  Lortheni  Europe  and  A^  hare  a  Talno 
as  merobandiaa.  American  are  vorthlesa,  Siie,  S  bj  0  inc't.: 
onrbair  and  for  equally  fine ;  ooloor  from  pal«  blue  to  clear  datC 
l-lnM;  beat  are  from  eastern  Siberia;  palest  and  poorest  h'r\ 
Rnropeaa  Kossis;  bellies  white;  tails  long  and  bnshj.  This  fin 
kin  nnirersal  demand  among  fni  'ers  for  mufEiand  linines,  as'well 
Mfor  large  cnrmente.  Pelt  pltolk.  ahil  ttn^h;  fn-dunUa,  closa, 
inABne.   The  taiU  an  nuda  lnt«  Um  ndlinshM- 

Tiger.— Speeimena  are  nug.  ILoatf  ftrn  Pangal  an  loiga  and 
short  in  hair,  bnt  welt  maikod ;  while  ttoae  fiwa  nottliani  China 
hare  hair  2  to  S  inches  long,  and  froqneutly  meosnn  10  fa  24  leet 
la  length.    Valna  of  the  Utter,  fh>m  £10  to  £20. 

— The  largeat  an  from  Labrador,  mcasnriog  IVora  4  to  8 
bet  long,  chiefly  gny-brown  in  colour,  with  long,  noiriiig,  ooarse 
OTerhair.  The  finest  an  from  Fort  Chorcldir,  and  fetch  a  high 
priea,  American  pniria  wolf  is  «  variety  inferior  in  every 

tasMot.  Priea  of  bast,  £2 ;  of  the  inferior,  4a.  The  woU  is  very 
destrucavs  of  the  ttU'bsaiiiig  animal^  and  is  aa  object  of  axtunina* 
tim  with  all  tnppera. 

ITeloirbi. — From  Buala,  Korvaj,  and  Hudson's  Bay.  Colonr 
a  clear  dark  tsown,  OTcriudr  coarar,  2^  fnchca  long.  Valne  (tain 
ISi.  to  21a. 

Of  tlw  far-beiuuB,  those  that  seek  their  food  in  vater 
hxn  Uiur  finest  bat  shortest  for  on  the  belly,  and  longer 
far  opon  the  bwk  ;  while  those  that  ftroid  the  riTen  hare 
thair  longest  lod  fineat  far  upon  the  Iwe)^  and  their  belliet 
clothed  irith  fine,  long,  flowing  oveiluur. 

Dfetting. — Raw  fura  are  made  reud^  for  nse  by  softening 
Uis  pelt  with  pare  batter  or  olive  oil,  trampling  them  in 
tabs  filled  with  fins  hardwood  aawdnat  at  aboat  blood  heat, 
drawing  the  pelt  over  a  sharp  knife  to  remove  every  particle 
of  flesh,  and  finally  trampljog  thens  again  in  clean  sawdosL 
pelt  thai  becomes  soft  and  pliable  like  the  fine  kid 
used  for  gloves.  They  are  then  ready  ton  the  furrier,  who 
tMorti  tu  skini  as  to  acAaax  and  ovarhair,  and  onti  them 
in  nrioos  ways  to  bring  them  to  the  pattnn  of  the  article 
nqured.  Havinj^  been  sewed  together  whh  a  eloae,  fine 
OTttasam,  the  article  ts  damped,  and  stretched  upon  a 
smooth  pine  board  after  a  pattern  marked,  Uien  nailed 
along  its  edges  and  left  to  icy.  After  removal  from  the 
board  the  article  is  trimmed,  and  softened  by  robbing,  and 
is  then  ready  for  the  liner.  The  skill  of  the  farrier  lies  in 
the  taste  exhibited  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fur^  end  in 
the  •mnooiy  of  nas  of  nateriaL  . 

Diiri»g.—Yan  are  dyed  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  make 
Sum  nniform  in  edour,  and  adapt  them  to  the  hshlon  and 
iMte  of  the  time.  Ordinarily  tide  ia  a  cheap  and  ready 
pneass,  and  only  becomes  aa  art  when  employed  apon  fine 
skins,  from  which  the  overhair  has  been  first  removed  by 
placking,  leaving  the  far  alone  to  receive  the  dye-stnfl'. 
Among  these  are  the  ekins  of  the  mask  rat,  beaver,  otter, 
and  especially  the  fnr  seal ;  the  last  has  received  very 
earefol  attention,  as  its  entire  value  depends  upon  the 
perfection  and  success  of  the  process.  Unprime  far  seal^, 
put  with  their  ovatbair  veiy  ruootantfy,  while  the  saaaoncd 


skins  ore  very  readily  unbared,  leaving  the  fnr  bi  all  its 
smoothneu ;  thus  the  best  grades  are  likely  to  be  very 
good,  while  the  rest  rank  only  from  ordinary  to  very  com- 
mon. A  snbseqoent  process  is  the  removal  of  aU  grease 
from  the  fur,  which  is  eS'ected  by  repeated  washings  in 
softened  water ;  if  this  is  imperfectly  done,  the  colour  will 
be  uneven  and  not  permaneot.  -The  final  work  is  to 
prepare  a  dye  of  suitaUe  strength,  and  apply  it  in  a  suitable 
way,  to  infuse  the  eoloaring  matters  into  the  fnr,  without 
snffering  too  mach  of  it  to  reach  the  pelt,  whereby  its 
dntability  might  be  mined.  London  claims  to  have  accom- 
plished Uiia  for  the  sealskin  in  a  manner  that  distances  all 
coupetition ;  and  it  certainly  enjoys  a  wide  popularity,  as 
well  as  the  substantial  fruits  of  the  sale  of  its  production  of 
coloured  seals.  But  America  also  has  its  saccessfnl  dyers 
of  seals,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  results  they 
have  achieved  being  the  giving  to  the  far  seal  a  fine  deep 
bruwD  cilloar,  without  injuring  or  burning  the  far,  while  , 
leaving  the  pelt  soft,  light,  and  durable. 

Pi-int  of  Fancy  Fvra. — The  market  value  of  dressed  and 
manafactured  farsia  at  the  mercy  of  fickle  fashion  and  ^a 
weather.  The  production  of  any  one  variety  is  very  limited, 
and  coQseqaently  those  that  aro  In  fashion  daring  a  cold 
winter  command  full  and  even  extravagant  prices,  whila 
others,  of  equal  intrinsic  merit,  have  a  merely  nominal 
ralna  The  consumer  is  not  more  responsible  for  this 
than  Are  the  furrier  and  the  fur  merchant  It  was'  the 
remark  of  an  old  and  successful  fur  dealer  that  "fort 
when  wanted  are  diamonds,  when  not  wanted  are  char- 
coal" This  fact  renders  the  trade  an  extremelj^batatdoo^  ^ 
one,  and  tends  to  make  the  venture  in  it  a  matter  of  speen- 
lation  rather  than  of  provident  enterprise ;  and  while  the 
consumer  occasionally  may  have  to  pay  a  very  extravagant 
price  for  some  few  varieties  of  furs  for  a  short  period,  it 
happens  far  more  frequently  that  the  fnr  dealer  is  a  severe 
sufferer  by  reason  of  sanguine  anticipations  of  advance  in, 
values,  which  in  nine  cases  ont  of  ten  are  doomed  to 
disappointment  ■ '         (u.  x.  B.) 

The  btegolng  article  is  nprlnted,  by  nenniaaion  of  Uesm  LHtla, 
Brown,  and  Co.,  Boston.  Uasa.,  from  iVr  tud  (lU  Ar  Trad*,  hy 
iL  M.  Bockn^  Boston,  ia». 

FDREEDFORE.   See  FASiDras. 

FURETI&RE,  Anromz,  best  known  as  the  author  of  a 
Dietionttaire  Univertel  de  la  Langtu  Fraitjaiae,  was  bom  at 
Paris  ia  1620,  and  died  14th  May  1688.  He  first  studied 
law,  and  practised  for  a  time  as  an  advocate,  bat  finally 
entered  the  church  and  became  abM  of  Clialivoy.  In  his 
leisure  moments  he  devoted  himself  to  letters,  and  in  virtue 
of  big  satire&^.yo«iiri£«  A  lUgorvfu*  ou  Hiitmre  det  denuen 
trovbUa  arrivii  au  nwoVMC  d*&o^uenet,  1688 ;  Vogagg  dt 
Mercvrtf  1659,  Ix. — ^he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1663.  That  learned  body  had  Ing 
promised  to  the  world  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  French 
tongae ;  and  when  they  heard  that  Furetiire  was  on  the 
point  of  issuing  a  work  of  a  similar  nature,  they  inter- 
fered, alleging  that  he  had  purloined  from  their  stores, 
and  that  they  possessed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  publish- 
ing such  a  book.'  After  much  bitter  recrimination  oa  both 
sides  the  ofiisnder  was  expelled  in  1685 ;  hot  for  this  aet 
of  injustice  he  took  a  severe  revenge  in  his  aatire  Cotulut 
de  VAeadimu.  The  reply  which  he  made  to  the  Academi- 
cian Charpentier,  entitled  Faehmt,  ran  tbnngh  four  edi- 
tions. His  dictionary  was  published  at  Rotterdam  two 
years  after  his  death.  It  was  afterwards  revisod  and  im- 
proved by  Bssnage,  who  published  his  edition  in  1701  and 
again  in  1725;  and  it  cnntinued  to  enjoy  a  high  reputa- 
tion till  the  ap^rance  of  the  Dietiottnaire  de  Trivoux,  tot 
which  indeed  it  furnished  the  baais^  Furetifere's  other 
works  do  not  possess  any  great  literary  merit ;  but  one  of 
thraa,  L$  JioMOfi  ^muni,  ii  of  interest  u  dnoiptiva  of 
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tba  mry-day  lila  of  hur  times,  and  bu  been  rcprizilod  io 
1855  under  tbe  editorsiiip  of  Ed.  Founiter  Rod  Cb.  Asu- 
linwL  .  Tbe  FirretmoHa,  wbieh  appeared  io  Pati^  eight 
yean  oftor  Fontito't  daatli,  is  a  collection  o[  but  little 
valae. 

FURIES  (FiTBix,  also  called  Di&je)  are  oot  natiTo  to 
LaUn  mytbol^gy,  but  adopted  bod  modified  from  the  Greek 
EriMjftt  (see  Ebintes):  Originally  denoting  tho  avenging 
power  exerted  by  nature  against  all  transgressors  of  its 
regalar  order,  and  spoken  of  by  older  poets  (Homer, 
'iCachylus,  liz.)  either  simply  in  the  singular  or  in  the 
plural  as  an  indofinite  number,  the  Erinyes  assumed  later 
a  more  rigid  and  methodical  form.  As  the  conception  of 
a  faf4ire  life,  grew,  they  vere  iorested  witb  the  duty  of 
pniusliing  dnnen,  and  were  settled  io  Tartarus  (Virgil, 
^JBfu  Ti) ;  thur  somber  was  fixed  down  to  the  sacrod  three 
|{b  oumbcr  mentioned  so  early  as  Eurip.,  OreUa),  and  indi- 
Ividnal  names,  Allecto,  Tisipbone,  and  Megaira,  occur  first  in 
*tbe  Alexandrian  poets  end  are  adopted  in  Latin.  But 
betides  this,  Virgil,  and  the  later  poets  inimitatlon  of  bim, 
frequently  employ  tbe  Furin  in  another  way  which  is  also 
snggested  by  a  Qreek  original,  Tho  Erinyes  are  said  to 
nuulden  the  transgressor  and  lead  bim  into  farther  crimes 
wbich  work  their  own  punishment  {II.  xix.  87 ;  Od.  xf, 
334) ;  and  .A^ylns  by  a  strong  metaphor  calls  Helen  an 
]^nys,  as  it  were,  a  scourge  of  men  {Agam.  729).  Virgil 
Oevelops  this  thought  bo  as  to  make  tbe  Fari»  tbe  ^nts 
«impIoyed  by  tbe  higher  gods  to  stir  up  all  miscbi^f  and 
auif  e  and  hatred  on  the  earth.  They  sit  close  by  the  tbrono 
f  ot  Jupiter,  ready  to  execute  his  errands  of  ill  (jEa.  xiL); 
Allecto  is  Vnt  by  Juno  to  nuss  the  war  against  ^neas  (so 
also  Ovid,  Met.  17.  473 ;  Statins,  Thth.  i.,  tit.) ;  they  are 
the  pronvha  of  an  unhappy  marriage  (Lncan,  viii.  90). 
iWithoat  regard  to  ethical  propriety,  tbey  are  employed  as  a 
fionvanient  poetic  machinery.  The  free,  fluid  conception  of 
the  Greek  myth,  hiding  in  it  the  deepest  truth  and  capable 
'lit  infinite  growth,  was  in  this  case,  at  so  often  among  the 
Xatins,  either  har^e^ed  into  a  stiff,  lifelew  morality,  or 
'altered  into  a  fanciful  device  to  suit  a  capricious  and 
'arbitrary  system  of  divine  action.  There  are  also  some 
relics  of  an  ancient.  Italian  cooceptioo  akin  to  the  Erinys. 
tloddnses  named  Foriue  were  powerfol  in  tbenoderwond; 
they  had  their  own  fltmen  Fnrinalit,  their  fettival  Furi- 
taalU  on  July  25th,'  thor  grove  scrott  the  Tiber,  where  C 
Gracchus  was  slain.  Like  Erinys  the  word  ii  used  both 
ia  tingularand  in  [Jural;  and  both  Farina  (root  bhor)  and 
Erinys  (root  sar)  meao  "  the  ra^udly  moving  "  (see  Kuhn  in 
'Zeittckrifl,  i.).  At  a  very  early  period  this  genuine  native 
idea  disappeared  before  tbe  Qredzing  tendency,  and  was 
in  tbe  tima  of  Tarro  almost  forgotten  (Varto,  L.L.  vL 
19). 

For  the  aitlitle  npresentatioB  see  Biittiger,  Twriatmatkt. 

FURNACE.  Under  tius  naina  ara  indaded  all  con- 
teivonccs  for  the  productioii  and  utilisation  of  heat  by  tbe 
combustion  of  fuel 

The  word  is  common  to  oil  the  Romance  Ungues,  appear- 
ing in  more  or  less  modified  forms  of  the  lAtia  fomax. 
But  in  all  those  langn^es  tbe  word  has  a  more  extended 
meaning  than  in  English,  as  it  covers  every  variety  of 
heating  apparatus;  while  here,  in  addition  to  fumaces 
proper,  we  disUnguish  other  varieties  as  ovnu,  ttooet,  and 
kiln*.  The  first  of  these,  in  the  form  Ofen,  is  used  in 
German  as  a  general  term  like  the  French  /our ;  but  is 
English  it  has  been  Kstricted  to  those  apparatus  in  which 
only  a  moderate  temperature,  usually  below  a  red  heat,  is 
produced  in  a  close  chamber.  Our  bakers'  ovens,  hot-air 
Ovens  or  stoves,  annealing  ovens  for  glass  or  metal,  he, 
would  ell  be  called  foius  in  French  and  O^m  in  German,, 
ill  common  witb  furnaces  of  all  kinds.  Stove,  an  equi- 
valent of  oven,  is  from  the'  German  Stuhe,  i.e.,  a  heated 


room,  and  it  conunonly  so  ondarstood;  bat  It  also  ^ipUed 
to  open  fira-places,  which  appears  to  ba  aomawhat  <^  a 
departura  from  the  niginal  signification. 

Furnaces  are  constmcted  According  to  many  different 
patterns  with  varying  degraei  of  complex!^  in  arrange- 
ment ;  but  all  may  be  considered  as  combining  three  essen- 
tial parti, — namely,  the  fire-place  in  which  the  fud  is  con* 
Bumed,  the  heated  chamber,  laboratory,  hearth,  or  working 
bed,  as  it  is  variously  called,  where  the  heat  is  applied  to  the 
special  work  for  which  tbe  furnace  is  designed,  and  the  ap- 
lianttus  for  producing  rapid  combustion  by  the  supply  of 
air  under  pressure  to  tbe  fire.  In  the  simplest  cases,  the 
functions  of  two  or  mm  of  these  parts  may  be  corniced 
into  one,  as  in  the  smith's  forge,  where  the  fire-place  and 
heating  chamber  are  anited,  the  iron  being  placed  among 
the  coals,  only  the  air  for  burning  being  supplied  imder 
pressure  from  a  blowing  engine  by.  a  second  special  con- 
trivance, the  tuyere,  tuiron,  twyer,  or  blast  pipe ;  bat  in 
the  more  refined  modern  fumaces,  where  great  economy 
of  fuel  is  ta  object,  the  different  functions  are  distributed 
over  separate  and  distinct  apparatus,  the  fuel  being  con- 
Tarted  into  gas  in  on^  dried  in  another,  and  heated  in  a 
third,  before  arriving  at  the  point  of  combustion  in  the 
working  chamber  of  the  furnace  proper. 

The  most  obvioni  distinctioo  that  can  be  naed  in  the 
classification  of  furnaces  is  foonded  on  tbe  method  adopted 
for  supplying  air,  which  may  either  be  blown  into  the  fire, 
nnder  a  pressure  above  that  of  tho  atmosphere  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  resistance  presented  by  tho  packed  colnmits 
of  fuel  and  other  materials  to  its  free  passage,  or  be  drawn 
through  it  by  a  j>artial  vacuum  in  a  chimney  formed  by 
the  heated  gases  on  their  way  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
former  are  known  as  hlatt  /umaeei,  and  the  latter  as 
fhimnty  draught,  air,  or  wind  fumaeet.  . 

Siack  aiul  JB£iu(  Funuuet. — Tbe  blast  furnace  in  its 
simplest  form  is  among  tbe  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  <tf 
metallurgical  o)ntrivances.  In  the  old  copper  smelting 
district  of  Arabia  Fetnea,  clay  bl»t  pipes  dating  back  to 
the  earlier  dynasties  of  the  anctsnt  empire  of  Egypt  have 
been  found  in  great  numbers,  buried  in  slag  beape;  and  in 
India  the  native  smiths  and  iron  workers-  continue  to  tbe 
present  d^  the  ose  ot  furaaces  of  similar  primitive  types. 
These,  when  reduced  to  tiieir  most  sin^a  exprasidon, 
are  mere  basin -shaped  bollowa  io  the  ground,  contuoing 
ignited  charcoal  and  the  substances  to  be  heated,  the 
fire  being  urged  by  a  blast  of  air  blown  in  throagh  one  or 
mora  nozzlaa  from  a  bellows  at  or  near  tlic  top.  This  class 
of  furnace  is  usually  known  as  an'open  fire  or  hearth,  and 
is  represented  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  development  by 
the  Catalan,  German,  and  Walloon  forges  formerly  need  in 
the  producUon  of  malleable  iron,  and  Btill  current  to  some 
extent  in  Sweden,  Corsica,  and  a  few  jJaccs  in  central 
Europe.  Figt.  1  and  2  represent  a  Catalan  fbige  in  nae 
a  few  years  unca  at  Mont- ' 
gsillard,  in  Ari^ge,  then 
one  of  tiia  few  localities  in 
which  the  process  survived. 
It  is  now  probably  com- 
pletely abondoied.  In  all 
of  these  the  parts  are 
essentially  the  samo:  the 
cavity  in  &e  ground  is 
represented  by  a  pit  of 
square  o^  rectangular  sec- 
tion lined  with  brick  or  _  .  -j  ,  „ 
stone  of  a  kind  oot  readily  »-H«'^o>'*' 
acted  on  by  heat,  about  1^  or  2  feet  deep,'  osnally  some- 
what larger  above  than  below,  ^tha  tuyere  or  blast  iM|)e  of 
copper  penetrating  one  of  the  walla  near  the  ttqi,  with  a 
considerable  downward  Inclination',  so  that  tlie  air  jniait* 
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l&B  (h1  MMna  wtj  down.  In  the  wink  of  iroQ-arndting,  the 
on  b  hid  in  a  beap  upon  the  fnel  (chuooal)  filling  up  the 
hMWth,  and  ia  gradoall;  brought  to  the  metallic  itate  by  the 
ndudng  action  of  the  carbonic  oxide  formed  at  the  tuyere. 
The  metal  uaks  through  the 
Ignited  fuel,  forming,  in  tbo 
hearth,  a  nmngy  man  or  ball 
vhieli  H  lifted  oot  by  the 
■melten  at  the  end  of  each 
opetation,  and  carried -to  the 


1 

Forgo. 


forge  hammer.  The  earthy 
matters  form  a  fnnble  glau 
or  slag  melt,  and  collect  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  hearth, 
whence  they  are  removed  by 
opening  a  bole  pierced  through 
tite  front  wall  at  the  bottom. 
The  active  portion  of  such  a 
furnsce  is  easeutially  that  above  the  biflct  jape,  the  fonctioo 
of  the  lower  part  being  merely  the  collection  ct  the  reduced 
metal;  the  fire  may  therefore  be  regarded  ai  burning  in  an 
nneonfined  spae^  with  the  waste  of  a  large  amount  of  ita 
heating  power.  By  continuing  the  walla  of  the  hearth 
above  tb  i  tuyere,  into  a  shaft  or  stack  either  of  the  same  or 
■ome  other  section,  we  obtain  a  fumade  of  increased  capacity, 
bat  with  uo  greater  power  of  consiuning  fuel,  in  which  the 
material  to  be  treated  can  be  heated  up  gradually  by  load- 
ing it  into  the  stack,  alternately  with  layers  of  fuel,  the 
charge  descending  regularly  to  the  point  of  combustion,  and 
abaorbin^  a  pioportion  of  the  heat  of  the  flame-that  went 
to  waate  in  the  open  fire.  This  principle  ia  capable  of  very 
wide  extension,  tiie  Uast  furnace  bung  mainly  limited  in 
height  1^  the  afcreogth  the  eolamn  of  materiala  or  "burden" 
has  to  resist  cruahiof^  under  the  weight  due  to  the  head 
adopted,  and  the  power  of  the  blowing  engine  to  supply  blast 
of  sufficient  density  to  overcome  the  resisUnce  of  tJ^  closely 
packed  materials  to  the  free  passage  of  the  spent  gases. 
The  consuming  power  of  the  furnace  or  the  rate  at  which 
it  can  burn  the  fuel  supplied,  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  tuyeres  and  their  section.  In  the  largest  modern  blast 
furnaces  used  for  smelting  Iron  ores,  they  may  be  as  many 
aa  aiz  or  eight,  but  as  a  rnle  the  smaller  number  of  Trom 
three  to  five  of  larger  area  ia  adopted,  and  with  these  (here 
ia  no  difficulty  experienced  inhuming  from  80  to  100  tons 
of  coke  per  day  in  heartha  of  6  to  7  feet  in  diameter. 

The  profile  adopted  for  blast  furnaces  bos  been  very 
much  varied  at  different  times.  The  earliest  examples  were 
iavariably  square  or  rectangular  in  horizontal  section,  and 
the  same  class  of  form  hss  been  retained  in  many  instances 
np  to  the  present  time ;  but  the  general  tendency  of  modem 
pracrice  is  to  snbetitnte  round  sections,  tiieir  construction 
bdng  facilitated  by  the  oae  of  spaciatty  moulded  hricka  which 
have  entirely  superaeded  the  Baodstme  Uocka  formerly 
Dsed.  The  vertical  section,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  snbjoet  to 
considerable  variation  according  to  the  work  to  which  the 
furnace  is  applied.  Where  the  operation  is  umply  one  of 
foston,  as  in  the  iron-fonndn's  so-called  cupola,  id  which 
there  is  no  very  great  change  in  volume  in  the  materials  on 
their  descent  to  the  tuyeres,  the  stack  is  nearly  or  quite 
atrught-sided,  but  when,  aa  is  the  case  with  the  smelting 
of  iron  ores  with  limestone  flux,  a  large  proportion  of  voh^ 
(ile  matter  has  to  be  removed  in  the  process,  a  wall  of 
Yaiying  inclination  is  naad,  so  that  the  body  of  the  furnace 
u  fumed  of  two  dissimilar  truncated  cones,  joined  by  their 
bases  as  in  fig.  3, 4hB  lower  one  passing  downwards  into  a 
short,  nearly  cylindrical,  position.  The  opper  cone  DC  is 
known  as  the  stack  proper,  the  lower  one,  from  the  broadest 
part  C  to  the  tuyeres  ^  as  the  boshea,,and  the  lower  cylin- 
drical  part  AB  as  the  hearth.  The  further  consideration 
«C  tiUi  lalileet  beloDgi,  however,  man  parUoalailj  to  the 


artide  Uon,  It  may  be  ooffieient  to  aay  that  all  Uaat  lor  . 
naces  of  la^  size  are  more  or  lest  redudble  to  this  pattern. 

The  use  of  bellows 
or  of  aoalc^ua  con- 
trivances is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  working  of 
stack  faroace8;aa  the 
sn^ly  of  air  may,  In 
f  umocea  of  small  oii^ 
be  equally  well  ob- 
tained by  the  draught 
of  a  chimney,  or  a 
steam  jet  aspirator. 
The  former  plan  is 
adopted  in  the  so- 
called  economic  fur- 
nace (homo  ecotiomieo) 
of  the  Cartagena  lead 
district  in  Spain,  used 
in  re^melting  old 
alags  and  waste  pro- 
ducts of  the  Boman 
mines,  and  the  latter 
in  Woodward's  and 
Ireland's  cupolas  for 
iron  foundries.  In 
cither. case  numerous 
holes  representing 

S"urw .  •^'.^■'^^ 

part  of  the  fomace^  often  In  two  rows  at  diflerenfc  hHghto. 
These  famaces .  have  no^  however,  been  very  generally 
odc^ted;  and  even  in  Spain  the  cbimnby  draught  has  ia 

many  ioetances  been  replaced  by  a  fen  blower. 

A  more  primitive  form  of  the  same  contrivance  ia  still  UL 
use  in  Burmah, — the  furnace,  about  S  or  6  feet  high,  beiog 
placed  on  the  side  of  a  banic  facing  the  prevailing  wind, 
which  enters  through  a  series  of  small  round  tuyere  holee. 
Similar  cootrivancei  were  used  by  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Khine  valley, — the  ruins  of  furnaces  and  sfiig 
heaps  being  foond  m  the  Naaaan  and  Eifel  hill  conn  tries, 
in  high  ^xpoaed  aituationa  far  aw^  from  atreams,  when 
water  power  fw  hdlowa  could  have  been  obtdned. 

Reverbrratory  Furnacet. — Kast  fnnutces  arc^  from  the 
intimate  contact  between  the  burden  to  be  smelted  and  the 
fuel,  the  least  wasteful  of  heat ;  but  their  use  suppoaea  tfifl 
possibility  of  obtaining  fuel  of  good  quality  and  free  from 
sulphur  or  other  substances  likely  to  deteriorate  the  metal 
produced.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  it  is  desired  to  do 
the  work  out  of  contact  with  the  solid  fael,  the  operation  of 
buming  or  heat-producing  must  be  perfonued  in  a  special 
fire-place  or  comlnwtion  chamber,  the  body  of  flame  and 
heated  gas  being  afterwoida  made  to  act  apon  the  surface 
of  the  material  eapoaed  in  a  broad  thin  layer  in  the  worit 
ing  bed  or  laboratory  of  die  fnmace  hj  reverberation  from 
the  low  vaulted  roof  covering  the  bed.  Such  furnaces  are 
known  by  the  general  name  at  reverbeiatory  or  reverbatoty 
furnaces,  also  as  air  or  wind  furnaces,  td  distinguish  them 
from  those  worked  with  compressed  air  or  blast 

Originally  the  term  cupola  was  used  for  the  reverberatorj 
furnace,  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  has  changed  its  mean<< 
iog,  and  is  now  given  to  a  smalliblast  furnace  such  as  that 
used  by  ironJounden^ — reverberatoty  ameltiDg  fnmacea  in 
the  same  trade  bung  called  air  fumacea. 

figs.  4,  6,  and  6  rei>reaent  a  reverberatory  fnraaee  sneh 
as  is  used  for  the  fusion  of  copper  ores  for  regnlna,  and 
may  be  taken  as  generally  representing  its  class.  The  fir». 
place  A  is  divided  from  the  working  bed  B  by  a  low  wall  C 
known  as  the  fire  brid^  and  at  the  opposite  end  there  it 
HBuUmei,  ihoogh  not  mvtrioUy,  «  second  bridge  of  te 

IX.  -r^ofi  . 
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lMi8)it4«acd  dMBaebtUtseD.  A.  ihm  dkgnMl  fine  or 
tiptike  B  tounyt  the  eomnt  of  ipeot  flime  to  tiit  ddmney 


Fni.  4.— LdPgltiidliu)  nctlon  of  Kambmtorj  Fnniac*. 

T  wUdi  is  of  •qnare  fecUoD  dimtaishing  steps  ftt  two  or 
tikies  differeat  hdgbts,  and;  proridad  mt  the  top  with 


Pro.  6.  — fU»erb*r»tor7  Furmce  (horizonUl  MCtion). 

«  ooveriDg  plate  or  damper  whioh  nmjr  be  raised  or 
Ibwwtf     ■  diain  leachiiig  to  the  ground,  and  serves  for 


Fro.  6.— fiMTwbantory  Funic*  (•laTatlon  «t  flu  md). 

rogoUiing  the  epeed  of  the  ezhaiutnee^  and  thereby  the 
dtaogbt  ^  air  through  the  fire.  Wure  mreral  furnaces 
•re  eontiMted  with  the  same  ehiimwy  atael^  the  damper 


takes  the  form  of  a  sli^ng  plate  in  the  mouth  of  the  ea» 
neeting  flue,  so  that  the  draught  in  one  may  be  modified 
without  affiscUng  the  others.  The  fire  bridge  is  partially 
protected  agunst  the  intense  heat  of  the  body  of  fliBf 
issuing  through  the  fire  arch  by  a  passage  to  which  the 
ur  has  free  access.  The  material  to  be  mdted  is  intM- 
dueed  into  th«  furnace  from  the  hoppers  HH  through  Uie 
charging  holes  in  the  roof.  When  melted  the  prodoets 
separate  on  the  bed  (which  is  made  of  closely  packed  ssad 
or  other  infusible  substances),  according  to  their  density ; 
tho  lighter  earthy  matters  forming  an  upper  layer  of  slag 
are  drawn  out  by  the  slag  hole  K  at  the  flue  enci  into  an 
iron  waggon  or  bogie,  white  the  metal  subsides  to  the  bot- 
tom of  ^e  bed,  and  at  the  tennination  of  the  operatioo 
ia  run  out  1^  the  tap  hole  L  into  moolda  or  granulated 
into  iTater.  The  opposite  opening  M  is  the  working  door, 
through  which  the  tool  for  stining  the  chtige  is  introdnced. 
It  is  covered  by  s  plate  suspended  to  a  lever,  similar  to 
that  seen  in  the  end  elevation  (fig.  6)  ia  front  of  the  elag 
hole. 

According  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied, 
rererberatory  furnaces  may  be  classed  into  two  groups 
namely,  fusion  or  melting  f umacTes,  and  calcining  or  wasting 
furnace^  also  called  calciuerv.  The  former  have  a  very 
extenitad  ^plication  in  many  branches  of  industry,  being 
used  hy  hoUi  founders  and  smflltMS  in  th«  fusion  of  metals; 
in  the  ooneentration  of  poor  metallio  cnnponnds  fusion 
into  regains;  in  the  reductibn  of  lead  and  tin  ««s;  for 
refining  «^>per  and  silver;  for  making  malleable  iron  by  tho 
puddling  processes  and  welding;  ai^  for  the  naaufactare 
of  carbonate  from  sulphate  of  sodium  in  chemical  worfcs^ 
Calcining  furnaces  have  a  less  extended  application,  being 
diiefly  employed  in  the  couTersion  of  metallic  sulphides 
into  oxides  by  continued  exposure  to  tbe'acUon  of  air  at  a 
temperaturo  far  below  that  of  fusion,  or  into  chlorides  by 
roasting  with  chloride  of  sodium.  Ab  some  of  these  sub- 
stances (for  example,  suljohide  of  Imd  and  cqiper  ^ritaa) 
aio  loadily  fusible  when  fint  huted,  but  becMue  more 
fractory  as  part  of  the  sulphur  is  i&sipated  and  oxygai 
takes  its  place,  it  is  important  that  the  heat  should  ha 
very  carefnlly  r^;;ulated  at  first,  otherwise  the  mass  may 
become  clotted  or  fritted  together,  and  the  oxidizing  effect 
of  the  air  soon  ceases  unless  the  fritted  maasea  be  broken 
small  ogaia  This  is  generally  done  by  making  the  bed  of 
the  furnace  very  long  in  proportion  to  its  bresddi  and  to  ths 
fire  grate  area,  which  may  be  the  more  easily  done  as  a  not 
inconsiderable  amount  of  heat  is  given  out  during  the  (aida> 
tioQ  of  the  ore, — such  increased  length  being  olton  ohtaiBad 
by  placing  two  or  eren  three  woAuig  beds  one  aborc-'the 
other,  and  allowing  the  flame  to  paas  over  them  in  onlei 
from  below  npwarda.  Such  coldnera  are  used  mteiilly 
in  roasting  rine  bteodo'iDto  oxide  of  sine,  and  in  ao  eau- 
version  of  anlphides  of  copper  into  chlorides  in  the  wet  ex- 
traction proceaa.  In  some  processes  of  lead  smelting  vhace 
the  minerals  treated  contain  sand,  the  long  caleiner  is  pro- 
vided with  a  melting  bottom  close  to  the  Are-[dace,  so  that 
the  desulphurized  ore  leaves  the  furnace  as  a  glassy  dag 
or'  silicate,  which  is  subsequently  reduoed  to  the  matalUe 
state  by  fndon  with  fluxes  in  Uaat  funutna, 

Uujle  Fvrnaea. — ^A.  third  class  of  fnmaoM  are  ao  » 
ranged  that  the  work  is  done  by  indirect  heating;  that  % 
the  material  under  treatment,  whether  snbjeeted  tocald» 
tion,  fusion,  or  any  other  process,  ts  not  brought  in  contact 
either  with  fuel  or  flame,  bat  is  raised  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature by  exposure  in  a  chamber  heated  externally  by  the 
prodacts  of  combustion.  These  are  known  as  mnSe  or 
chamber  furnaces;  and  by  supposing  the  emoihlee  or  retorts 
to  represent  simibv  chambon  of  only  teraoMary  duration,  the 
ordinary  pot  melting  tix  fnznaoes,  and  those  for  tha  radne* 
tion  of  xinc  ores  or  Um  monnfaohin  ol  eoal  pM,  WKf  he  \at 
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alsdad  in  Um'  uma  cttogory.  T^cm  are  ilincMA  inrtriftbly.' 
ftir  foroaeei*  though  HmetunM  air  ooder  preuni«  ii  used ; 
ai  for  example  in  tlie  combiutioa  of  small  authraelUo  coal, 
where  a  cnrrent  of  air  from  a  fou-blower  is  somBtimea  Uown 
under  the  grate  to  proaiote  combustion. 

CrudUe  Mtltwg  Furnace: — Figs.  7  and  8  represent  a 
eeries  of  one  of  the  aimplait  furnaces  of  this  class,  the  ordi* 
nary  enieible  air  furnace,  ur  pU 
wuUinff  koU,  accoiding  to  the 
Sheffield  term  tued  in  caat«teel 
works.  ^^It  is  a  chamber  of  brick- 
work (C*  cither  straight  in  the 
eides  or  more  generally  some- 
what barrel-shaped,  with  a' grate 
at  the  bottom,  and  of  sufficient 
capauty  to  hold  one  or  two 
crucibles  h,  containing  from  50 
to  70  lb  wught  of  ateol  each, 
enongh  ru«n  b«ng  left  around 
them  for  coke  to  bring  the  con- 
tents up  to  ihe  mdting  point  in 
fire  or  six  hours.  The  crucibles 
are  supported  upon  disks,  or 
<*  cheeses"  of  fire-brick,  placed 
apon  the  grate;  the  draught  is 
maintained  by  a  Ssmaxij  e  about 
30  feet  high,  eonmonicating  I'm.  7.— CradbleHdU'^Far' 
with  the  furnace  by  a  short  flue  (longltadiial  wction). 
near  the  top  of  the  latter.  The  furnace  is  placed  nearly  or 
quite  lerel^with  the  floor  of  the  casting  shop  /,  and  covered 
with  a  square  fire  tile  or  qnany^,  setin  an  iron  frame  with 
»  projecting  handle,  the  hre  jpaXa  being  accessible  from  the 
eular  below. 

Attayer^  MujgU  Furnace. — The  construction  of  a  muffle 
fnnuee  as  naed  by  aasayerrhaa  already  bem  deectibed  in 
tbe  article  Absxyiko,  toL  it 
p.  736.  It  is  simply  a  small 
square  air  furnace  wiUi  a 
I^ahaped  chamber  of  fire- 
clay fixed  in  the  middle, 
so  as  to  be  surrounded  with 
incandescent  fuel,  a  current 
of  air  being  drawn  through  ii 
1^  A  aeries  of  dikught  htilee 
or  slits  In  ths  roof  or  odes. 
Larger-sized  muffles  are  used 
by  enamellera  and  painten, 
and  ,  in  the  .  production  ot 

enamelled  iron   goodsr  as  Fia.  ft.  -CradUe  Udting  Fumse* 
well  as  for  calcining  minerals         (tiwwTO^e  leetloa). 
containing  arseoic  where  it  is  tp  be  collected  for  sale,  and 
in  the  production  of  metallia  eoloars  where  the  material 
ku  to  ba  kmt  fret  ftom  tlw  inflnence  of  4sine  and  smoke. 

Anusf  MattriaU. — ^Iha  nuteriala  used  in  theoonatrue- 
tioD  of  fomaees  an  dlvlrible  into  two  classes,  namely, 
ordinary,  and  ratnetocy  or  firo-reeisting.  Tbo  former  are 
naed  principally  as  casing,  waits,  pillars,  or  other  supporting 
parts  of  the  structure,  and  includes  ordinary  red  or  yellow 
bricks,  day-slate,  granite,  and  most  building  stones ;  whilo 
the  Utter  are  reserved  for  the  parts  imm^dutely  in  contact 
with  the  fuel  and  flame,  such  as  the  lining  of  the  fire-place, 
the  arches,  roof,  uid  fines,  the  lower  part  if  not  the  whole 
t>i  the  chimney  lining  in  rererberatory  furnaces,  and  the 
whole  of  the  iatemu  walls  of  blast  furnaces.*  Among 
sat^  snbstancea  are  fire-clay*  and  fire-bricks,  certain  sand- 
Blonai^  silica  in  the  form  of  ganister,  and  Dtnas  atone  and 
bricks,  ferric  oxide  and  alumina,  carbon  (as  coke  and 

'  lu  the  flKBHi  Bitt-lffkk  vork  ]«  NprMuiUd  by  dosr,  and  ssstag 
wsOs  la  ocdiBsijr  Mcki  by  men  open  ilwdiiig. 


graphite),  magoeslB,  lime  and  oxide  oreUroB^nn,— thea' 
relatire  importance  being  indicated,  by  their  order,  the  hn 
two  or  three  indeed  being  only  of  limited  us& 

The  moat  essential  point  in  g6od  fire-clays,  or  m  the ' 
bricks  or  other  objects  made  from  them,  is  the  power  of  la- 
sisting  fusion  at  the  highest  heat  to  which  Ouy  may  b* 
exposed.  Thla  supposes  tfaem  to  be  free  from  metallie  ox- 
ide^ ftwming  easily  fnsible  compooods  with  silica,  such  as 
lime  or  in»,  the  presence  of  the  former  even  in  compara^ 
lively  amall- proportion  being  very  detrimental  As  claya 
they  must  be  sufficiently  plastic  to  be  readily  moulded,  bui 
at  the  same  time  possess  sufficient  stiffness  not  to  contract 
too  strongly  in  drying, ,  wheroby  the  objects  produced 
would  be  liable  to  be  waipad  or  cracked  before  firing.  la 
most  cases,  however,  the  Utter  tendency  is  guarded  against, 
in  makingnpthe'paatafor  moulding,  by  adding  to  thafresh 
clay  a  certain  proportion  of  burnt  material  of  the  same 
,kiiut,  such  as  old  bricks  or  potsherds,  ground  to  n  coarse 
'powder.  Cuke  ddst  or  giaiMuto  is  nsed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  crucible  making. 

The  most  highly  valued  fire-eUjrs  sre  derived  from  the 
CualMeosures.  Amongtiiechieflocalitiesarethenoighbonr^ 
hood  of  Stonrbridgain  Worceetersbira  and  Stannington  near 
Shofl^d,  which  supply  moat  of  the  natariaU  for  cruciblaa 
used  in  steel  and  mss  melting,  and  the  pots  for  .glass 
houses ;  KewcastloHm-Tyne,  and  Qlenboig  near  GUigow,' 
where  heavy  blast  furnace  and  other  firft-brtcks,  gas  retnrt^ 
&e.,  ore  made  in  large  quantities.  Coarse-grained  but  very 
strong  fire-bricks  are  also  made  of  the  waste  of  the  china 
clay  works  at  Lee  Moor,  Devon.    See  Fnut-CuY. 

In  Belgium,  the  oUy  raised  at  Andenne  is  very  largely 
used  for  making  retorts  for  zinc  furnaces,  not  for  local 
Bse  alms,  as  it  is  exported  for  the  sameporpoae  to  Kij^nd 
and  other  couDtrias.  The- principal  Ireneh  firMilays  ore 
derived  from  the  Tertiary  strata  in  die  south,  and  mora 
nearly  resemble  porcelain  days  than  those  of  flta  Coal 
Measures.  Tliey  give  wares  of  remarkably  fine  texture 
and  BurAwe,  combined  with  high  refractory  character.  The 
principal  centre  of  manufacture  is  in  F^ria,  where  small 
crucibles,  tobes,  furnaces,  and  other  articles  for  the  use  of 
assaying  and  chemical  laboratories,  as  wall  as  for  gold  and 
ailrer  refinm^  are  prodnead  in  largt  quantities. 

In  Qarmonv,  Ips  and  Tuaan  on  the  Danube,  and  aross 
Almeroda  in  Uess^  an  the  beet  known  localitiee  producing 
fire-clay  goods,  tba  eradbleB  from  the  lastmentioned  place, 
known  as  Hessian  crucibles;  going  all  over  the  world. 
These,  thou^  not  showing  a  great  resistance  to  extreme 
heat,  are  very  slightly  affected  by  sudden  alternations  in 
heating  as  they  may  be  plunged  cold  into  a  strongly  heated 
f  um*e  without  eraicking,  a  treatment  to  whidi  French  and 
Stonnridge  pota'  cannot  be  subjected  with  safaW.  Tha 
Cornish  crucibles  nsed  in  copper  assaying,  made  at  iMcntl^ 
are  genarally  similar  in  qnali^  uiA  bahanon  to  tha 
Hesstan,  bat  ara  not  qatta  so  rapidly  perfontad  by  anrostve 
fluxes.  ' 

Plumbago  or  graphite  is  largely  used  in  the  production 
of  crudbles,  not  in  the  pure  state  but  in  admixture  with 
fire-day;  Uie  proportion ' of  the  former  variea  with  the 
quality  from  26  to  nearly  60  per  cent  These  are  tba 
most  endurii^  of  aU  ameiblaa,  tha  beat  lasting  out  70  at 
SO  meltings  in  brass  foundries  about  SO  withmnse,  and 
8  to  10  in  steel  melting.  The  most  important  manufactory 
U  that  of  the  Patent  Plumbago  Crudble  Company.  Batte^ 
sea,  on  the  Thames,  where  the  beet  Ceylon  ophite  is  the 
basis  of  the  composition  employed.  They  are  also  made  in 
all  the  principal  cmcibla  woriu  of  the  oontinant  of  Eniope 
and  in  the  graphitfr-ptoducing  localities  of  Canada  and  ua 
United  States. 

Silica  is  nsed  in  fumaeo-lniilffiag  In  the  forma  at  sand, 
ganuter,  a  findy-gnrand  aaadstoo*  fron  tbaOoal  Heanras 
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of  Yoifahin,  tnd  tba  uialogDns  subiUoce  knowa  aa  Dinu 
cU]r,'%)iich  ia  mlly  netrlj  pare  silict,  coDtaining  at  moot 
ibont  21  per  cesb  of  baaes.  Dioas  cUy  u  touod  at  various 
,  ptacaa  io  the  Tale  of  NeaUi  in  Sooth  Walei^  in  the  form  ot 
a  loose  disintegnuted  saodstune,  wludi  is  cnuhad  betireen 
MIwi,  mixed  with  aboot  1  per  cent,  of  lime,  ud  moolded 
into  bricks  tbat  are  fired  in  kilns  at  a  vtrj  high  tempera- 
tare.  These  bricks  are  specially  used  for  the  loof,  fire 
trchea,  and  other  ports  sabjected  to  intense  beat  in  tenrberai' 
tory  steel  melting  fumscei,  sad,  although  inftuible  ooder 
erdinary  conditions,  ore  often  fwrly  melted  by  the  beat 
withoat  fiuzing  or  corrosioQ  after  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 

Knre.    Oaoister,  a  slightly  plastic  siliceous  aand,  is  eimi- 
y  used  for  the  lining  of  Bessemer  steel  cooTerten;  it  is 
foond  in  the  ndgbbwiriiood  of  Sheffield. 

Alumina  as  a  reftactoty  material,is  chiefly  used  in  the 
form  of  an  bydrated  alnminoos  iron  ore  known  as  baaxete, 
found  in  the  south  of  France,  ia  Camiola,  and  in 
Antrim;  bnt  its  applications  are  somewhat  spedal.  It 
bas  been  found  to  stand  well  for  the  linings  of  rotatory 
puddling  furnaces,  where,  under  long-continued  heating,  it 
changes  into  a  anbstance  as  hard  and  infusible  as  natural 
emery.    In  the  Paris  ExhibiUoa  of  1678  bricks  very 
hard  and  dense  ia  character,  said  tobe  of  pure  tlmnina,  were 
exhibited  by  Mullet  k  Co.  ti  Paiii,  u  well  as  bricks  of 
magnesia,  the  latter  being  epedally  remarkable  for  their 
great  wcigbt   They  are  intended  for.  dm  at  tiie  extreme 
temperatures  obtainable  in  steel  fur- 
naces, or  for  the  melting  of  platinum 
before  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe. 
For  Uie  latter  purpose,  however,  lime  p 
is  genettiUy  used ;  but  as  this  substance , 
hss  only  small  stability,  it  is  usually 
bedded  iu  a  casing  of  fire-brick.  Fig. 
9  is  a  section  of  a  limt  furnace  as  »   ■  , 

u«>d  for  pUtinam  melting.  Thefltmo  ^u^-^^ 
of  the  gas  jet  is  mtroduced  through 
the  hole  at  the  top,  and  plays  orer  the  surface  of  the  metal 
in  the  hollow  below.  Oxide  of  ^romium  and  chcomio 
iron  ore  have  been  proposed  as  refractory  crucible  materials 
by  Andouin  of  Paris.  The  former  may  be  used  as  a  bed 
tor  melting  platinum  iu  the  same  way  as  lime  or  magnesia, 
without  affecting  the  quality  of  the  metal. 

Ferrlo  oxidc^  though  not  strictly  infusible,  u  largely 
twad  as  a  protecting  lining  for  furnaces  in  which  malleable 
iron  ia  made,  a  portion  of  the  ore  being  reduced  and 
recovered  in  the  process.  In  an  oxidiring  atmosphere  it  is 
indifferent  to  silica,  and  therefore  siliceous  bric^  contain- 
ing a  considerable  proportion  of  ferric  oxide,  when  used  in 
fluas  of  boilers,  brewers'  coppers,' Jic,  and  similar  situations, 
.aro  porfectly  fire-reaisting  so  long  as  the  heatcd'gos  con- 
tuns  a  large  proportion  of  nnconaamed  air.  The  red  fire- 
bricks known  as  Windsor  bricks,  which  are  praeticaUy 
similar  in  compori^m  to  at^t  red  sandstone,  are  of  this 
character. 

Furnace  Conttnieiion, — In  the  construction  of  furnaces- 
provision  has  to  be  made  for  the  unequal  expansion  of  the 
different  parts  under  the  effect  of  heat  This  is  especially 
necessary  in  the  case  of  reverberatory  furnaces,  which  are  es- 
sentially weak  structures,  and  therefore  require  to  be  bound 
together  by  complicated  systems  of  tie  rods  and  uprights 
or  buck  staves.  The  latter  are  very  commonly  made  of  old 
flat  bottom  rails,  laid  with  the  fiat  of  the  flange  against  the 
WtIL  Paddling  furnaces  are  usually  entir^  cased  with 
iron  plates,  and  blast  f Dnaces  with  hoojM  round  each  course 
ef  the  stack,  or  iu  those  of  thinner  constructions  the  fire- 
brick work  is  entirely  enclosed  in  a  wrought  iron  casing 
or  jacket.  Such  parts  as  may  be  subjected  to  extreme 
heat  and.  the  fretting  action  of  molten  materia,  the 
toyate  and  slag  breasts  of  blast  foroacei^  and  the  fire 


bridges  and  bed  plates  of  reverberatory  f umaoes,  are  often 
mode  in  cast  iron  with  doaUe  walla,  a  cunent  of  water 
or  air  being  kept  circuiting  through  the  intetmediste 
space.  In-  this  way  the  metal»  Owing  to  its  hi^  con* 
dttctivity  and  tow  specific  heat  as  compared  to  that  of  water, 
is  kept  at  sr  temperature  far  below  its  melting  point  if  the 
water  is  renewed  qoicUy  enough.  It  ia  of  course  necessary 
in  sucb  eases  that  the  circulation  shall  be  perfectly  free,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  steam  under  pressure 
in  the  interior  of  the  casting.  This  method  has  received  con- 
siderable extension  of  late  years,  notably  in  furnace-smelting 
of  iron  ores  containing  manganese^  wlure  the  entire  hearth 
is  often  completely  water-CMed,  and  in  some  lead  fontaces 
where  no  firebrick  lining  is  need,  the  lower  part  of  the 
f  umice  stack  being  a  mere  doable  inm  box  oooled  by  water 
suffidratly  to  keq>  a  cottiog  of  alag  adhering  to  the  inner 
shell  whidi  prevents  the  metal  from  being  acted  upon. 

FumaeeM  wiih  ipecialMetkodt  of  Firing. — In  the  examples 
Ititberto  noticed,  the  use  of  solid  fuel  has  alone  been  con- 
sidered, whether  in  admixture  with  the  charge  in  blast 
furnaces  or  burnt  npon  a  grate  in  reverberatory  fumsoes. 
In  either  case  the  nseful  heating  effect  realized  is  consider- 
ably below  that  indicated  as  pouible  by  theory,  and  for 
the  ssme  mson,  namely,  that  the  carbon,  factor  tk  the  fuel 
is  to  a  eousidetable  extent  raily  partially  oxidized,  producing 
carbonic  oxide  CO,  instead  of  carbonic  acid  CO^  as  it  ahonld 
do  if  the  oombnation  were  complete.  This  is  attended  with 
qyat  loss  of  heat,  unless  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  Ihe  sab- 
sequent  combustion  of  the'  carbonic  oxide,  by  bringing  it 
into  contact  with  more  air  at  an  appropriate  temperatare. 
The  production  of  carbonic  oxide  is  a  necessary  consequence 
where  coal  is  used  in  la^  masses,  the  carbonic  acid  in  (he 
gases  resulting  from  complete  combostion  at  any  q>ot 
being  reduced  mors  or  less  completely  to  carbonic  oxide  \ij 
contact  with  the  ignited  carbtm  immediately  adjacent.  To 
obtun  the  most  perfect  combustion  it  ii,  thetyftwe,  eesentisl 
that  the  layer  of  fuel  upon  the  ben  in  a  grate  fire  ahoald 
be  as  thin  as  is  consistent  with  preventing  the  passage  of 
an  undue  amount  of  air,  which  is  attended  with  a  strong 
cooling  effecL  This  condition  is,  however,  only  possible 
in  such  furnaces  as  require  on  oxidiring  atmosphere,  as,  for 
example,  boiler  fires  and  the  different  forms  of  oolcinera. 

Coal-DuU  Fvmace. — A  special  method  ot  providing  more 
intimate  contact  between  air  and  fuel  has  been  adopted  in 
a  furnace  designed  by  Mr  T.  B.  Chnmpton,  who  grinds  the 
whole  of  the  coal  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  fiour  mill,  and  pco- 
pels  a  current  of  coal  dust  and  air,  mixed  in  the  rigbt  pro- 
portion for  burning,  into  the  combustion  chamber  represent- 
ting  the  fire-filace  of  an  ordinary  furnace,  either  by  a  &n 
blower  or  by  chimney  drausht.  In  the  special  application 
of  welding  iron  considerable  economy  has  been  obtained 
with  this  furnace  over  ordinary  cool-firing,  but  its  ose  has 
up  to  the  present  time  been  exceeding  umited. 

Oat  FumaeeM. — A  more  general  ruoedy  hss  been  found 
in  what  is  known  as  gas-firing,  where  the  whole  of  the  fuel 
is  of  design  first  imperfectly  burned,  i.e.,  converted  into  car- 
bonic oxide  or  rather  into  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
nitrogen,  by  reducing  the  supply  of  sir  through  the  grate 
to  a  minimum  and  completing  the  combustion  on  the  firs 
bridge  by  a  further  supply  of  air  introduced  throogh  special 
channels  either  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature  or 
artificially  heated.  In  tliis  cas^  the  fire-place  prt^ar  ia 
replaced  by  a  gaa-prodveer  or  gatogene,  which  may  either 
form  one  coostniction  with  the  other  parts  of  the  furnace  or 
beseparated  from  them.  Fig.  lOrepresentaa  gas-mdacer 
intended  for  heating  retort  furnaces  in  gas  works.  The  coal 
is  charged  into  a  deep  barrel-shaped  stack  a,  terminated 
below  by  a  small  inclined  grate  fr,  with  flat  bars  placed  edge- 
wise, Uke  the  stepB  of  a  ladder  or  the  laths  of  a  Tenettan 
blind,  allowing sufficieat  air  to  pass  between  for  asmothered 
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confbiutioii,  tU»  guu  prodnced  pasuog  ost  hj  th«  lam 
flae  e.  Th»  cliftrgiDg  hole  d'  is  eovmd  by  a  eltwJy 
fitting  Tilve  nuUcing  ft  gu-ti^t  joint,  th^  oscapo  of  gu 
lHi%  pmtnUd  l^the  gteit  thieknen  of  Mil  tbon  us 


fto.  20.— Ow^ModoMT  (trumrH  Metln). 


flofl  and  the  Btrong  draogbt  in  tlte  latter. ,  From  the  ex- 
oeedlngly  poiionolu  natore  of  caTbonlc  ozido  it  i»  of  the 
ntmoatiB^ortaiieetopTeTeiittheiasaeof  anburntgaa;  and 
if  tbia  cannot  be  [ffereated,  the  escaps  mnat  be  find  when 
the  eha^jiog  hole  ia  opened.  This  is  regularlj  dona  In 
blast  (omaeea  vorUng  with  gas-colUcting  floea,  and  vnn 
the  native  iroD-Bmelters  of  India,  in  starting  thair  small 
foniaoes  with  stacks  only  a  few  feet  high,  observe  the  same 
precaution.  Another  poiot  of  equal  importance  is  to  pre- 
vent the  aceess.of  air  to  the  gaa  anywhere  except  at  the 
point  of  ignition.  Any  leakage  of  air  into  tha  gu  flaea 
must  as  a  rule  produce  explosion.  An  ingenious  and 
efficacious  method  of  establishing  the  draught  In  gaa- 

Siduean  is  adi^tted  ^  Dr  C.  W,  Siemeoa.  Tha  gu 
[iveiy  inbe  riaea  to  a  certain  height,  ia  then  liud 
borixoatal  for  a  short  distance,  and  finally  descands  rarti- 
eally  to  the  original  lereL  The  gas  in  passing  along 
th»  horisontal  tube  loses  heat  by  radiation,  and  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  downward  tube  is  sensibly  denser  than  when  it 
started,  so  that  the  aacond  Tortical  tube  acts  as  siphon  and 
maintaina  constant  exhaust  on  the  producer.  In  some 
caaes  the  gases  from  the  fuel  are  modified  in  composition 
by  an  injection  of  steam  from  a  pipe  below  the  grate  «  (fig, 
10],  which,  impinging  upon  ignited  coal,  ia  decomposed  into 
l^orooarbon  and  earlxnue  oxida  gases.  Thia  tnuufwma- 
tun  is  naeenatily  attended  with  cmaidarable  eo«^g  effect, 
Irom  the  large  amount  of  heat  expended  In  the  decompoai- 
tiott  of  water,  so  that  the  method  ia  only  of  limited  appli- 
cation ;  but  thf  "  richness  "  or  fnel  value  of  the  gases  is  very 
considerably  increased 'by  ita'ns&  It  ia  more  particularly 
<tf  value  wiUi  dry  or  an^racitio  coals.  The  gas-producer 
is  need  with  advantage  with  very  inferior  fuels,  such  as  peat, 
lignite^  aawdost,  Ac,  containing  much  ash  and  watar,  and 
If  tba  latter  be  removed  by  passing  the  crude  gas  through 
ft  aondeoaer,  according  to  the  me£od  adopted  by  Lnndin 
In  Sweden,  the  pooreat  material,  aneb  aa  vet  sftwdtu^ 
baempli^ed  for  puddling  and  steel  melting,  opientionB  that 
reqaira  the  higbeat  attainable  temperatrnva 

Mtekmueid  AniaeM— The  introdnetionand withdrawal 
of  the  chargea  in  fnsion  fnmacas  is  effected  by  gravitation, 
tha  solid  maasea  of  raw  ore,  fuel,  and  flux  being  thrown  in 
«t  die  toiv  ftod  Jowing  mit  of  the  frnnftce  at  the  taphole 


'  or  alag  ran  at  the  bottoo).  Vertical  kiln^-nuh  aa  tifoea 
used  for  burning  limestone  mxA  iron  dres,  are  worked  in  a 
similar  (nenntr, — Ae  nw  atone  gtnng  in  at  the  lop,  and  the' 
bamt  product  falling  through  holee  in  tha  battoin  iriieai 
allowed  to  do  aa  Witb  reverberat9ry  caldnera,  bowevar,1 
where  tha  work  is  done  upon  a  horizontal  bed,  a  coaatdeib 
able  amount  of  band  labour  is  expended  in  raking  out  thtf 
charge  when  finished,  and  in  drawing  slaga  from  fnsion 
furnaces;  and  more  particularly  in  the  puddling prooesa  of 
refining  iron  the  amojint  of  manual  exertion  required  is 
very  mncb  greater.  To  diminish  the  item  of  expenditure 
on  thia  head,  various  ^i^ds  of  mecbauical  furnaces  have 
been  adopted,  all  of  which  eanba  daa^ed'nodertiurea  heads 
of  gravitating  fumaeei,  mechanical  aUiren,  and  rardving 
'farifaeea. 

1.  In  ffraniatit^  furtuuet  the  bed'  is  laid  at  %  slope 
just  within  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  charge,  wbieb  is 
introduced  at  the  upper  end,  and  Is  pushed  down  the  slope 
by  fresh  material,  when  necessaiy,  in  the  contrary  direction 
to  the  fiame  which  enters  at  the  lower  end.  Thia  method 
is  used  iu*Styria  for  burning  the  dust  of  spathio  iron  ore 
which  eannot  be  pnt'into  the  kilns  with  the  large  lumps. 
The  fuel  used  is  blaat  furnace  gas,  the  calcinera  beug 
directly  over  the  furnace  top.  Oeratenhofer'a  pyiitea 
burner,  another  furnace  of  ^ia  ctaas,  baa  a  tall  :Terlical 
chamber  heated  from  below,  and  ttaveraed  by  numeroni 
naifow  horizontal  cross  bars  at  different  faeighta.  The 
ore  in  fine  powder  is  fed  in  at  the  top,  through  a  hopper, 
in  d  regular  thin  stream,  by  a  pair  of  roUen,  and  in 
falling  lodges  on  the  fiats  of  the  bars,  formiag  a  talna 
upon  each  of  the  height  corresponding  to  the  angle  of 
rest  of  the  material,  which  is,  however,  at  short  intemh 
ramorad  to  lower  levels  by  the  arrival  of  fredi  <m  frqn 
ftbovei  Li  thia  way  a  very  large  surface  is  exposed  to  the 
heat,  and  the  ore,  if  containing  sufficient  sulphur  to  maio. 
tain  the  combustion,  is  perfectly  burned  when  it  arrivea  at 
the  bottom ;  if,  bowev.er,  it  is  imperfectly^ized  or  damp, 
or  if  it  contains  much  earthy  matter,  the  result  is  &ot  very' 
satiafactory.  StetefeU's  furnace,  used  for  the  conversion 
of  sulphuretted  stiver  ores  into  chlorides,  is  of  a  somewhat' 
similar  character.  It  is  now  largely  nsed  in  the  silver' 
minea  of  Iba  westam  Statei  (rf  America, 

3.  UeelumiaU  ttirrtn  constitute  ft  second  division  of 
mechanical  furnaces,  in  which  the  labour  of  rabbling  m 
stirring  the  charges  is  performed  by  combinations 'of  levara 
and  wheel-work  taking  motion  from  a  rotating  shaft,  ani< 
more  or  less  perfectly  imitating  the  action  of  hand  labour* 
They  are  almoat  entirely  confined  to  puddling  furnaces,  an^ 
have  not  been  very  generally  adopt^  for  tlwse. 

3.  Rnolnng  Jurmuet,  the  third  and  most  important 
diviuon  (tf  mechanical  iumace%  are  of  two  kinds.  Tht 
fiiit  of  tbfsa  resnaUe  an  oidinaiy  teverboatMy  furnace 
having  ft  flat  bed  whichf  bowaver,  bos  the  form  ol 
a  eirealat  disk  mounted  on  a  central  shaf^  and  receives  a 
abw  movement  of  rotation  fnan  a  water-wheel  or  other 
motor,  ao  that  every  port  of  the  aorfaee  is  brought  snceee- 
aively  under  the  action  of  the  firej  the  charge  being  stirred 
and  nitimately  removed  by  passing  under  a  series  of  fixed 
scraper  arms  placed  above  the  aurface  at  various  points  ^ 
Bmnton's  calciner,  iued  in  tha  "burning."  of  the  pyritio 
minerals  associated  with  tin  ore,  ia  this  moat  faxniliar 
example  of  thia  ^pa.  Tba  ravoMng  liaartli  is  also  rspra- 
sentedinPanotaMRmsard'sateeHneltingfnniaoea.  In 
theaa,  i  bowevor,  the  hearth  rotates  on  an  inclined  axis,  so 
that  the  path  of  its  surface  is  oblique  to  that  of  tho 
flame.  In  the  second  class  of  revolving  fnmacea  the 
working  part  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  between  the  fireplace 
and  flue,  with  ita  axia  horizontal  or  nearly  ao,  whose  inner 
enrfsce  repreeeuta  the  working  bed.  It  is  mounted  upon 
frictitm  tollers,  and  laceivea  motion  from  a  special  ateam 
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Migins  b^meBBi  of  ft  eutnl  belt  of  apnr  searing.  Famacei 
of  this  kiDd  van  fint  wed  In  alkali  work*  fur  tha  coDTenion 
•f  lulphate  into  carbooato  of  aodiam  in  the  proccu  known  as 
black  asbfusLOD,  but  hara  lince  baen  applied  to  paddling  in 
America  and  elHwhare  hj  Danks  and  others ;  but  for  the 
lattar  porpoao  they  are  atiU  to  some  extend  in  the  experi- 
neotal  staga^  As  calcioan  thej  an  nsad  io  tin  miiws  and 
for  the  eUoriiuitiofl  of  allver  ores. 

UmoJHta^  Air. — ^The  calorific  tnteiuitjof  foal  is  found 
to  ba  very  considefably  enhanced,  if  the  combustion  be  ef> 
footed  with  air  previou^y  heated  to  any  temperature  between 
that  of  boiling  water  and  a  dull  red  heat,  tha  same  effect 
being  obaerred  both  with  solid  and  |;aseoua  fuel  The  Utter, 
capacially  when  brought  to  the  bomitig  point  at  a  high 
temperature,  prodacea  a  heat  that  can  ba  resisted  by  the 
most  nfractory  substances  otdy,  neb  ss  silica,  alnminH,  and 
ciagnasia.  This  is  attained  in  the  xeganentit a  funtace  of 
Siamaos,  detailed  consideration  of  which  belongs  more 
pn^wly  to  thesabject  of  iron. 

Seonomy  ^  WatU  UkU  and  Go*. — la  avery  system  of 
artificial  heating,  the  amonotof  heat  osefully  applied  is  but 
a  small  proportion  of  that  doTeloped  by  eombostioB.  Even 
nadCTthenortadrantigeonssppkcatioo,  thatof  avapontion 
of  water  in  a  steam  biSer  where  tha  gasas  of  Uie  fire  baTa 
to  tfmnl  throng  a  gnat  length  of  floes  bounded  by  tlun 
iron  inrhesa  of  gnat  heat«bsorbiag  capacity,  the  tempa- 
ratare  of  the  entreat  at  the  chimney  u  generally  ouch 
above  that  required  to  maiotain  an  aetire  draught  iA  the 
fire-place;  and  other  tubes  containing  water,  often  in 
eonsidoroblB  numbers,  forming  the  so^allad  fuel  economiters, 
iniy  often  be  intwpossd  between  the  boiler  and  the  chimney 
with  marked  adTtntage  as  ngards  Mvin^  of  fneL  In  re- 
Terbentofj  and  ur  f nniaeea  used  in  the  diflbrent  opentions 
of  iron  manafaetnra^  where  an  extremely  high  temperature 
has  to  be  maintained  in  spaces  of  compaiatiTdy  small  extent, 
audi  OS  the  beds  of  puddling  welding,  and  steel-melting 
Inmoees,  the  tomperatore  of  the  exhaust  gases  ii  exceedingly 
high,  and  if  ulowed  to  pass  directly  into  the  chimney  they 
appear  as  a  great  body  of  flame  at  the  top.  It  is  now  general 
to  save  a  portion  of  this  heat  b^  poasiog  the  flame  through 
flues  of  ateam  bailers,  air-heating  appantos,  or  both— so 
that  theHteam  required  for  the  necessaiy  operatioas  of  the 
forge  and  heated  blast  for  the  furnace  itself  may  be 
obtained  without  further  expen^tura  of  fueL  The  mont 
perfect  pethod  of  utilitiag  the  waste  heat  hitherto  applied 
f<  that  of  the  Siemens  regenerator,  in  which  the  spent  gases 
an  made  to  travel  throngh  chambers^  known  as  regenerators 
or  recuperators  of  heat,  containing  a  quantity  of  thin 
fire-bricks  piled  into  a  cellular  moss  so  as  to  ofier  a 
very  largo  heat-abaorbing  surface,  whenby  their  tom- 
peratun  is  very  considerably  rednoed,  and  they  arrive  at  the 
chimney  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  300  or  400  degrees.  As 
soon  as  the  biicks  have  become  nd  hot,  the  current  is 
dirarted  to  an  adjacent  chamber  or  pur  of  chambers,  and 
the  acquired  heat  is  removed  by  a  cumnt  of  cool  gas  or  air 
passing  towards  the  furnace,  where  it  arrives  at  atemperature 
sufficiently  high  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  heating  effect 
in  combustion.  Tliis  system  being  sltemative,  four  regene- 
ratun,  two  for  air  and  two  for  gas,  an  required  for  each 
furnace ;  but  in  some  of  tlie  newer  French  patterns  of  so- 
eallod  recuperative  furnaces,  a  system  of  tubular  bricks  is 
adopted  in  the  chambers  and  only  the  air  is  heated,  the  gas 
being  bronght  hot  from  the  producer  to  the  furnace  instwd 
of  cooling  it  first  by  stmospheric  exposure  in  a  long  tubs  in 
the  manner  adopted  by  Siemens,  This  allows  a  coosider- 
oMe  simplification  in  toe  ^)paratns;  only  a  aingle  regero- 
rator  is  requited  working  oontinnnusly,  the  flame  travelling 
ontwsrds  Uiough  one  set  of  passages  in  the  brills  and  the 
^r  inwHds  through  another ;  and  as  the  former  oonsiste  only 
•f  Wimt  gases,  no  oxploaion  esn  take  pUee  if  a  oommuni- 


cation  be  established  between  the  two-eurenta  ttno^  a 
leaking  joint  or  broken  brick. 

In  iron-imelting  blast  famoces  the  waste  gssei^  though  not 
escaping  at  as  high  sensible  tempcrstures  ss  those  of  the  fur- 
naces previously  considered,  are  of  considenble'fuel  value, 
and  may  render  important  services  if  properly  ap[died. 
Owing  to  tha  ccmditiona  of  the  work,  vhiui  nqnin  fh» 
maintenance  of  a  sensibly  reducing  atmosphere,  they  contain 
a  very  notable  proporticm  of  carbonic  oxide-  and  are  drawn 
off  by  large  wrought-iron  tubes  near  the  top  of  the  furnace 
and  coifveyed  by  branch  pipes  to  the  different  boilers  and 
air-heating  apparatus,  which  are  nowasamle  entirely  heated 
by  the  combustion  of  such  gases,  Formerly  they  wen 
aUowed  to  bum  to  waste  at  the  mouth  of  a  short  diimney 
place  ftbove  the  fnmacs  top,  forraing  a  huge  body  of  flsme, 
which  waa  one  of  the  moat  striking  featuns  of  the  Bbck 
Oountiy  landscape  at  night,  but  is  now  lass  commonly  seea 
than  formerly.  Perhaps  the  greatest  number  of  flaming  fn^ 
naces  to  be  esen  ot  present  are  those  of  the  Scotch  founding 
iron  district  about  Qortsherrie,  Coatbridge,  Ac. 

Figs.  11,  12,  s&d  13  represent  a  modern  furnace 
heated  by  gas  burnt  with  hot  air  as  aoplled  to  heating 


Fio.  11.— OM-bMted  Betort  Fnmsce  (trumrM  nottoB 

OD  A  B  fig.  19). 

gu  retorta.  The  retorts  of  fin  dsy  r  r  r,  seven  in 
nnmber,  an  mounted  upon  supports  st  both  ends  in 


rio.  18— GiS'hsBted  Betort  Fiumm  (Icofitadbtl  i 

OD  C  D  fig.  11). 

an  arched  ftarnktr  having  a  hmg  flue  mnning  liuog  the 
oantn  line  at  the  bottom,  covetad  with  bricks  ^ereed  at 
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tntemb  \)j  narrow  s1it«  a  a  a,  wliicli  form  the  gas  admieuon 
psnageifromtliegBS-producerflue/,  the  supply  being  regu- 
hted  hj  ft  valve  v. '  These  altDmate  with  sinular  sUts  b  b 
of  len  depth,  commnQicating  with  a  latent  flue,  supplying 


Fio.  13. — OM-bcatol  Rvtort  Fninae*  (hortionUl  hcUoh 
01  E  F  Hg.  }1>. 

boated  air ;  the  mixture  being  effected  at  a  great  nomber  of 
points  ensures  uniformity  of  combustion  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  furnace.  The  flame,  after  beating  the  retorts, 
deeceuds  by  passages  und«r  the  ends  of  the  side  retorts  in 
the  lower  series  to  a  number  of  arched  dirisious  in  the  sub- 
rtmctnn  containing  the  air-heating  pipes,  which  an  of  cast 
iron  in  hone-sboe  coils.  By  this  means  Uie  temperature  of 
tiie  gases  is  considerably  reduced  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  chimney  flue,  tlie  beat  intercepted  being  returned  by 
the  air  to  the  combustion  chamber. 

LnborcUory  and  Portable  Farnacet. — Small  air-furnaces 
with  hot  plates  or  sand  bath  flues  were  formerly  much 
employed  in  chemi&l  laboratories,  as  well  as  small 
blast  furnaces  for  crucibles  heated  with  charcoal  or  coke. 
The  use  of  such  furnaces  has  very  considerably  diminished, 
owing  to  t^e  general  introduction  of  coal  gas  for  heat- 
ing nnrposes  in  btboratories,  which  has  been  rendered 
pOMible  by  the  invention  of  the  Bunaeo  burner,  in  which 
the  laixtnra  of  ur  and  gas  giving  tbe  least  laminovs  but 
moat  powerfully  beaUng  flame  is  effected  automatically 
by  tha  effluent  gas.  These  burners,  or  modifications 
of  tbem,  have  also  been  applied  to  muffle  furnaces,  which 
are  convenient  when  only  q  few  assays  have  to  be  made 
— the  furnace  being  a  mere  clay  shell  and  soon  brought 
to  a  working  temperature ;  but  the  fuel  is  too  expensive 
to  allow  of  their  being  used  habitually  or  on  a  large 
•cale.  ^  Petroleum,  or  rather  the  heavy  oils  obtained  in  tar 
'•fineiiei^  having  an  equal  or  superior  heating  power  to  coal 
g«s,  may  also  be  used  in  laboratories  for  producing  high 
temperatnres.  The  oil  is  introduced  in  a  thin  stream  upon  a 
•enes  of  inclined  and  channeDed  bars,  where  it  is  almost  im- 
mediately volatiJired  nnd  burnt  by  air  flowing  in  through 
parallel  orifices.  Furnaces  of  this  kind  may\e  used  for 
melUog  cast-iron  or  bronze  in  small  quantities,  and  were 
employed  by  M.  St  Oaire  Deville  in  experiments  in  tbe 
metallurgy  of  the  platinum  group  of  metals. 

Sebtiom's  blast  furnace,  used  in  Sweden  for  the  assay  of 
MOB  ores,  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  forms  of  portoble 
funuM  ofiplied  to  meltiDg  in  cructUes.  It  consists  of  a 
■wetiroQ  eylinder'abont  8  or  9  inches  in  diameter,  within 
^bich  is  fixed  one  of  smaller  size  lined  with  fire^y,  as 
■bown  in  part  section  in  fig.  1 4.  The  space  between  the  two 
cylinders  serves  as  a  heater  and  distnbntor  for  the  blast, 
which  is  introduced  through  the  nozde  at  tbe  bottom,  and 
•BUn  tbe  fuDaoB  tbrQogh  a  aeriei  of  sereral  amall  tnyores 
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arranged  ronnd  the  inner  lining.  Chareool  is  the  fuel  used, 
and  the  crucibles  stand  npon  the 
bottom  of  the  clay  lining.  When  a 
large  body  of  fnel  is  required,  tlie 
cylinder  can  be  lengthened  by  an  iron 
lioop  which  fita  over  the  top  ring. 
DeviUe's  portable  blast  furnace  is 
very  similar  in  principle  to  the  above, 
but  the  body  of  the  furnace '  is 
formed  of  a  single  cast-iron  cylinder 
lined  with  fire-day,  closed  below  by 
a  cast-iron  plate  puforated  by  a  ring  of  small  hole 
bembpberical  basin  below  forming  the  air-heating  chamber. 

Tha  litcntnn  of  fomaccs  is  co-extensive  vith  that  of  mebJlurgy.  * 
Uoat  of  the  difTerent  patteros  in  use  vill  be  fonnd  deaeribed  aud 
fully  illnitrated  in  Percy's  and  Phillip's  JJttallurgy,  Joidan'a 
.^16iim  du  Courtde  Milaltitr^  kc  The  atlaa  to  Karatea's  great 
work,  and  tbe  plates  in  tha  SntpdepUU  MUhcdifu,  are  alio  of 
much  iateiect,  but  tha  types  of  sppiiratns  npmented  are  eUafly 
antiquated  and  out  of  naa.  (H.  B.) 

FURNITURE  is  the.  name,  of  obscure  origin,  nsed 
to  describe  tbe  chattels  and  fittinga  required  to  adapt 
houses,  churches,  ships,  &c,  for  tue.'  Th»  scalptors^ 
Votings,  and  metal  work  of  aotiqnity,  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  of  the  Benaissance,  now  kept  in  mnseoms  and 
private  collections,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  formed  part 
of  decorations  of  of  furniture  made  for  temples,  churches, 
or  houses.  Most  of  our  ancient  bronzes,  if  not  images  taken 
from  ancient  shrines,  are  pieces  of  mirrors,  tripods,  altaf 
vessels,  even  the  dishes  and  pans  of  tbe  kitchen.  Wood, 
ivory,  precious  atones,  bronze,  silver,  and  gold  have  been 
used  from  tbe  most  ancient  times  in  the  constmclion  or 
for  itbe  decoiistion  of  seats,  chests,  tables,  and  otiier  fnrai' 
tnre,  and  fcv  tbe  sbrines  and  altars  of  sacred  buildings. 

lie  bind  of  ol^ects  reqnired  for  fumitnre  have  varied 
according  to  the  changes  of  manners  and  customs,  as 
well  as  with,  reference  to  the  materials  at  the  command 
of  the  workman,  in  different  climates  and  countries.  Of 
the  furniture  of  the  andent  Egyptians  there  remain  several 
examples.  The  British  3Iusenm  contains  six  chairs, 
about  the  same  in  height  as  these  now  used.  One  is  of 
ebony,  turned  in  tbe  lathe  and  inlaid  with  collars  and  dies 
of  ivory.  It  is  low,  with  a  back ;  and  both  back  and  lep 
are  strengthened  with  rails  of  cane.  The  seat  is  of  plsitwl 
cane  slightly  hollowed.  Another  is  sbapad  out  of  two 
frames  of  four  pieces  of  wood  each,  binged  in  the  centres 
of  the  longer  sides,  tbe  lower  ends  carved  into  the  form  of 
the  heads  of  animals ;  the  seat  has  been  made  of  skin  or 
other  flexible  material  so  as  to  fold  flab  Some  Egyptian 
couches  and  seats  bod  the  legs  carved  like  those  of  panthers ; 
some  had  the  arms  or  seat  supported  by  figures  representing 
slaves  or  captives  taken  in  war.  They  were  upholstered 
with  rich  stuffs  and  are  accurately  represented  in  wall 
paintings  (see  the  great  French  work,  J>eter^>Um  rf« 
VBgyplt),  Workmen's  tables,  massive  blocks  of  wood  with 
four  plain  legs,  and  head  rests  hollowed  oat,  Bttn^^ng  9  or 
10  inches  high,  are  preserved  in  fjie  Britisb  Mnsenm, — 
some  being  of  alabaster,  probably  for  the  sake  of  coolness. 
Fainted  wooden  chests,  with  convex  lids  (not  hinged),  and 
mummy  eases  can  be  seen  both  in  the  British  Museum  and 
in  the  Louvre  in  Paris.- 

The  excavations  of  Nineveh  have  brought  to  light  sculp- 
tured representations  of  Assyrian  seats.  They  were  mas- 
sive, the  ends  of  tbe  seat  frame  projected  in  tha  shape  of 
rams'  heads  ^  in  some  instances  fignres  of  captives  support 
the  arms;  in  one  described  by  Sir  H.  A.  Layard,  two 
horses  resting  on  the  lower  bars  from  front  to  ba»  support 
the  seat  The  seats  were  cushioned  or  upholstered  with 
rich  materials.  An  elaborate  piece  of  carved  ivory,  with 
depressions  to  hold  coloured  gloss,  agate,  ^c,  from  Nineveh, 
now  in  Uie  British  Museum,  bss  been  inlaid  intn  a-lhiooe) 
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— choiring  that  each  olijeeta  vere  sometimM  riclilj  deco- 
rated. The  earring  iiappareatl;  of  Egyptian  origiiL  The 
forniture  of  the  ABsyriane  waa  more  maaaive,  and  leas 
raried  and  elegant  in  exeeaUon,  than  that  of  the  E^jptiana. 

Qreek  aeata  {thro7u>i)an  sculptured  in  the  PartbenoQ  frieze 
now  in  the  British  Moaetun.  They  resemUe  tuned  wood 
^■tnietnna,  thongli  perhapt  repNSBating  bronze.  '  Tte  arms 
an  low  and  atrai(^  and  the  Uxka  Dpiight  A  cnrioos 
diair  of  thU  kiad  ia  rq>nsented  on  one  of  the  baa  lelieh 
from  Xanthas  (BHtiah  :9fiueam).  In  the  aame  collection 
•  will  be  seen  statnes  seated  in  duira  framed  in  s^tiare  bars, 
the  horizontal  pieces  morticed  into  the  upright,  and  these 
details  are  carefully  represented  in'  marble.  Certain  far- 
famed  gold  and  ivory  statues  of  colossal  size,  at  Olympia 
and  other  places,  ivere  represented  seated.  The  ban  and 
frames  of  the  chairs,  and  of  the  footstools  and  pedestals,  were 
constrtcted  of  cedar  wood,  coloured  and  inlaid  with  plates 
of  lealptnrediTOi^,  andof  goU  and  other  pieeions  materials.' 
A,  sacred  chest  wiUi  carved  lid,  a  table  corered  with  Itoi^ 
oanrings,  and  other  objects  ia  these  ihrineB  are 'described 
by  Fansanias.  Unfortunately' we  have  but  nia  reibal 
accounts  of  them  (see  Q.  de  Quincy,  Jupiter  Olympian,  in 
.  wluch  careful  engravings  are  given*  of  their  probable 
shapes).  Chairs  of  the  shape  in  general  nseiorty  or  fifty 
yean  ago  (the  front  and  back  legs  curved-oativards,,  with  a 
plain  piece  of  wood  curved  to  fit  the  ahoulders  for  the  top 
rail  of  the  hack)  are  not  uncommon  in  paintings  on  vases. 
The  vase  rooms  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre 
^va  frequent  iUnstrations  of  ehgii^  coaches,  ite  ,  as  well 
u  of  the  stulb  used  in  uphulBtering  them,  fiomptuous 
Greek  furniture,  during  the  last  two  centnrieR  B.O.,  was 
made  of  bronze,  damascened  witb'gold  and  silver. 

The  Bomansentployed  Qreek  artists  and  workmen.  Th«r 
ehairs,  coaches,  and  awts  were  of  simibr  shape  to  those  of 
the  Greeks. '  Dnring  meals  men  reclined  on  couches  each 
made  to  hold  three  persons ;  a  low  rail  protected  the  back ; 
three  of  these  coaches  surrounded  the  table  at  entertain- 
ments, Raving  the  fourth  side  open  for  service.  The  de- 
coration consisted  of  rich  coveringi,  constantly  «l^ged  to 
«it  the  season,  or  ta  hoDour  of  the  guests.  Women  aat 
during  meals.  The  idla  eur^u,  a  fdding  croifrahaped  aea^ 
iru  carried  in  1ib»  chaiio^  and  need  in  the  forums,  baths, 
lecture  balls,  Ae.  It  was  often  inhdd  wUh  ivory.  SeUee, 
square  aeata  of  bronze,  were  also  often  carried  about,  as 
well  as  footstools,  the  former  raising  the  sitter  above  the 
heads  of  humbler  persons.  Couches,  covered  with  tilts  and 
curtains,  could  be  carried  by  slaves,  and  used  as  Utters.  Four 
nlver  figuresof  the  1th  centuty,  representing  the  capital  cities 
of  the  empire,  now  lathe  British  Museum,  ere  considered  to 
have  ornamented  the  ends  of  the  poles  or  shafts  of  a  litter. 
Tablea  were  of  marble,  restbg  on  sphinxes  or  other  animals. 
IXning  tables  were  of  wood,  curiously  veneered,  to  which 
a  high  value  was  often  attached.  Thoy  rested  on  tripods 
or  frames  of  four  or  of  six  legs,  ornamented  with  figures, 
busts,  animals,  &c,  in  bronze.  Tables  were  changed  with 
each  coarse.  Tables  were  sometimes  protected  by  rims  or 
borders,  sometimes  rested  on  feet  of  carved  ivory.  Books 
and  other  property  were  kept  in  «mrua,  round  diests  that 
could  be  fastened.  Clothes  and  provisions  had  special 
rooms  to  hold  them.  In  the  latdt  ages  of  the  empire,  in 
Home,  and  afterwards  ia  Constantinople,  gold  and  silver 
were  plentifal  fw  famitan;  even  cooking  and  common 
house  Teasels  were  ocoasionalty  made  in  thwe  metals. 

The  chur  of  St  Peter  in  Rome,  a  solid  square  seat,  with 
pedimental  back  and  panelled  with  carved  ivory,  that  of 
St  Mazimian  in  the  cathedral  of  Bavenoa,  roand  backed, 
with  arms  also  panelled  with  carved  ivory,  and  many  re- 
{rae&tatious  on  carved  ivory  diptychs  or  tablets,  will 
give  the  student  a  correct  notion  of  the  furniture  of 
the  divided  empire.  '  The  character  of  the  canle  diair 


survived  and  may  be  recognised  in  Uie  Bajenx  tapartij 
(St  Edward's  aeat),  and  in  many  mediaeval  paintings. 
The  architeotaral  features  so  prominent  in  moch  of  uta 
medi«eval  furniture  begins  in  these  Byzantine  end  late 
Roman  'thrones.  .  These  features  became  paramount  as 
Pointed  architecture  became  general  in  Europe,  aad  scarcely 
less  so  dhring  the  Renaissance.  Most  oi  tile  mediavd 
fumitory  chests,  seats,  tnys,  &c,  of  Italian  make  wen 
richly  ^t  and  jiaiated.  In  northern  Europe  carved  oak  was 
more  generally  used.  The  coronation  ehair  in  Westmiutor 
Abbey,  made  for  Edward  I.  in  the  I3di  oeiitnry,  has  a 
gabled  and  crocheted  back,  is  panelled  with  tracery  woric, 
and  rests  on  carved  lions, — the  whole  gilt  and  painted. 
State  seats  in  feudal  halls  were  benches  with  ends  carved 
in-  tracery,  backs  panelled  or  hung  with  cloths  (called 
cloths  of  estate),  and  canopies  projecting  above.  Bed- 
steads were  sqaare  frames,  the  testers  of  panelled  wood, 
and  resting  on  carved  postb  Chests  of  oak  carved  with 
panels  of  tracery,  or  of  Italian  cypress  (when  they  could  be 
impwted),  were  used  .to  hdd  and  to  carry  dothea,  tapeatiie^ 
&C.,  to  distant  castles  and  manor  honses ;  for  house  foiuitare 
'had  to  be  moved  froih  place  to  place.  A  chest  of  the  leign 
of  John  ia  kept  in  the  castle  of  Rockingham.  Many  can 
be  seen  in  old  parish  churches,  and  in  the  South  Kensiagton 
Museum,  the  Louvre,  and  many  other  Continental  galleries. 
Carved  stalls  covered  by  elaborate  tabernacle  work  remain 
in  many  cathedrals  and  churches.  The  H6tel  de  CInnj  in 
Paris  contains  numerons  examples  of  this  kind  of  wood 
work.  Altars  were  badced  by  paiB^iga  in  canc^ied  frames 
closed  bysbuttera,  iriiidi  weieauo  painted  inrideand  oatride. 
ZnaomaGwmandiarches,«.<7.,thaoathedrala  of  Hildeaheim 
and  of  Monster  in  Wes^ihaliU,  the  entire  picture  (as  well  sa 
the  sbntters)  was  made  to  open  out,  showing  ingeniona 
receptacles  for  reliquaries  within.  Copes  and  other  vestments 
were  kept  in  semicircular  chests  with  ornamental  lock  plates 
and  iron  hinges;  an  example  is  preserved  in  Wdls  eathe- 
draL  The  splendour  of  most  feudal  honses  depended  m 
pictorial  tapestries  which  could  be  packed  and  carried  from 
place  to  placft.  Wardrobes  were  rooms  fitted  for  the  recep- 
tion ci  dresses^  aa  well  aa  for  aiueea  and  otber  nluue 
iUatB.  Excellent  oarving  in  relief  waa  executed  on  caaketi^ 
which  were  of  wood  or  of  intj,  with  painting  and  gtldug 
uid  decorated  with  ddicata  binge  and  luck  metal  work. 
The  general  subjects  of  sculpture  were  taken  from  legends 
of  the  stunts  or  from  metrical  romances. 

Renaissance  art  made  a  great  change'  in  archttectnre, 
and  this  change  was  ezemplifiod  in  furniture.  Cabinets 
and  pandling  took  the  outlines  of  palaces  and  tempke; 
sometimes  they  were  actually  constructed  in  perspective, 
e.ff.,  a  small  theatre  front  at  Vicenza,  the  work  of  the  younger 
Palladio.  Curious  internal  fittings  wen  arranged  in 
cabinets,  still  following  the  details  at  arcbitectoral  interion. 
In  Elorenee,  Bom^  Venice,  Milan,  and  othw  capitals 
of  Italy,  somptuous  cabinets,  tables,  chain,  chests,  iec, 
wen  made  to  the  orden  of  the  native  prinees.  Tasari 
(Live$  of  PaiaUn)  speaks  of  scientific  diagrams  and  mathe- 
matic»l  problems  illustnted  in  costly  materials,  by  the  best 
artists  of  the  day,  on  fumitura  made  for  the  Medici  fanulr. 
The  great  extent  of  the  rule  of  Charles  V.  hdped  to 
give  a  uniform  training  to  artists  from  vartooa  oonntriei 
resorting  to  Italy,  so  that  cabinets,  Ac.,  wbidi  wen  made 
in  vast  numbers  in  Spain,  FlandMi,  Mid  GonoM^,  eu 
hardly  be  distingnidied  from  fhow  exeented  in  Italy. 
Frands  L  and  Henry  VIIL  encouraged  the  tovived  arts  in 
their  respective  dominions.  Examples  of  Ifitltcentnij 
chests,  cabinets,  tables,  seats,  rideboaids,  can  be  sent  in 
museums,  and  in  many  private  houiea  PUira  dwra,  or 
inlay  of  hard  pebbles,  agate,  lapis,  lazuli,  and  other  stonea, 
ivory  carved  and  inlaid,  carved  and  jgilt  wood,  marqnatij 
or  Taaaeiing  with  thin  woods,  toctoiMBbill.  tnaai^  *&*  mn 
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used  in  making  sampMious  furniture  daring  the  first  period 
of  the  Ronaissance.  A  folding  chair  of  wrought  iron  (made 
at  Augsbnrg),  irith  Dumerons  groups  of  figures  in  complete 
relief,  is  preserr^  at  Longford  ^tstle,  Wiltahuv.  Minora, 
eo^nts^and  other  olqeete  in  damascened  iron  (Milan)  are 
shown  in  the  Sonth  Kensington  Mnsenm.  Subjects  of 
carriqg  or  relief  were  generally  drawn  from  the  theological 
ud  cardinal  virtues,  frum  classical  mythology,  from  the 
seasons,  months,  &c  Carved  altbrpieces  and  woodwork  in 
charches  partook  of  the  change  in  stylo.  The  stalls  of  the 
cathedral  of  Amiens,  of  the  Certosa  of  Favia,  the  cathedral 
of  Siena,  and  a  groat  number  of  churches  in  Venice, 
Florence,  Rome,  Perngia,  and  other  Italian  cities,  illustrate 
first  ths  tnmsitioa,  then  the  fall  ehangs  from  Qothb  to 
dasHO  detail  in  ecclesiastical  fomiturei. 

The  elegance  of  form  and  perfection  of  detail,  which  are 
noticeable  in  the  furniture  of  the  16th  centn^,  declined 
during  tlia  17th  all  over  Europe.  Tbe  framework  became 
bulky  and  heavy,  and  the  details  coarse.  Silver  furniture 
was  made  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  and  it  was  used  in  the  courts  of  the  French 
and  English  kings.  A  few  examples  of  silver  tables, 
mirrors,  &e.,  now  iu  Windsor  Castle  and  at  Knole,  in  Kent, 
are  reproduced  in  electro^pe  in  the  Sonth  Kenrington 
Mossnm.  To  this  period  belongs  ths  name  of  Andrj 
Charles  Boal^  who  furnished  the  palace  of  VenuUea.  He 
mvented  dr  perfected  a  beautiful  system  of  veneering  with 
brass  and  tortoiseshell,  brass  and  ebony,  occasionally  using 
white  metal  besides.  Examples  of  this  buhl  or  bonle  ore 
shown  is  the  Ajwllo  gallety  of  the  Louvre. 

The  system  of  veneering,  or  coating  common  wood  with 
slices  of  rare  and  costly  woods,  fastened  down  with  glue 
by  screw  presses  made  to  fit  the  surface  to  be  covered,  came 
into  ^aenl  use  in  the  1 8th  century.  Mor^aet^  is  Tsneer 
nt  differeiit  woods,  forming  a  mosaic  ot  pictorul  or  omo- 
mental  deBipK  In  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  throughout  the 
dominions  of  Charles  V.  and  his  successors,  figure  snlfjeets, 
architectural  views,  and  quaint  interiota  were  repreq^nted 
in  these  materials.  Usually  two  or  three  woods  were 
•  employed ;  they  were  tinted  by  means  of  heated  sand  in 
iron  frames,  and  the  tiuta  gradoated  to  the  utmost  nicety. 
Sometimes  these  efiects  were  produced  by  splitting  and 
laying  slices  of  the  same  wood  with  the  grain  running  in 
different  directions.  The  fine  marquetry  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  made  tulip  wood  or  mahogany,  with  lim^  pear, 
holly,  beech,  and  other  light-coloured  woods ;  sometimes  In 
•bony  av'  ''rory,  in  Italy  particolarly ;  or  ebony  and  mother^ 
of-peorl,  the  latter  in  Holland.  Woods  were  occasionally 
stained  green,  blue,  and  othor  colours,  but  these  tints  were 
sparii^ly  employed  by  the  more  famous  makers.  Curiously 
grained  specimens  of  mahogany,  known  as  lettw  wo^  and 
by  other  names,  were  used  for  veneering  late  in  the  century 
by  the  eiieleurt  or  makers  of  rich  brass  and  gilt  metal 
edgings,  which  that  wood  shows  off  to  perfert'''n.  The 
eddes-coloured  satin  wood,  which  was  imported  towards 
ne  endof  thelastMoiturjf  ma  mnch  used  u  a  ground  in 
Kidish  marquetry. 

Leofcing-glasses  in  large  sheets  began  to  he  exported 
Icom  Temee  at  the  end  of  the  I7th  century;  solne  were 
•ngraved  with  figures  on  the  backs.  The  manufactnre 
was  established  at  TourlaviUe,  then  in  Paris,  and  about 
the  same  time  at  Battersea  on  the  Thames—  under  Govern- 
ment protection  is  both  countries.  The  light  fantastic 
frames  which  come  into  faaliion  bi  Kance  were  called 
(from  ro^tMiltp,  eoqvaffU,  nek  and  shell  work^ 
Ckrrsd  and  gjlt  funitore  wu  made  in  Ittty,  where  it 
wu  bast  dssigned,  and  all  over  Europe  till  lata  in  the 
18th  aentury.  Robert  Martin,  who  used  fine  lae  pdish, 
fm  tUa  name  ^  Tetnis  Haitin"  to  painted  and  pdished 
hnSHan  cf  all  Und^  f  ran  carrisfM  and  wardnbis 
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to  fans  and  snuff-boxes.  He  died  in  1763^  The  dis- 
covery of  Hercnlonenm  and  Pompeii  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  \uined  attention  to  the  dflgant  designs  of 
ths  Greco- Roman  period.  Riesener,  David  Boen^en 
(known  as  David),  and  the  eiteleur  Goathiire  are  wdl 
known  names  of  French  cabinetmakers;  CSiippendab, 
Lock,  Sheraton,  and  Heppelwhite  were  Englishmen  of 
the  some  period — the  last  half  of  the  18^  century. 
James  and  Robert  Adam  designed  beautiful  satin  wood 
and  other  furniture  at  that  date.  Medallions  of  porcelun 
were  sometimes  inlaid  in  cabinet  fronts.  Most  of  these 
manufactures  came  to  an  end  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  long  war.  The  "empire"  s^le,  a  liiS, 
afiected  elassicalism,  prevailed  id  France  during  the  teign 
of  Napoleon.  It  is  shown  in  the  metal  mounts  of  veneered 
mahogany  furniture  and  in  the  carvings  of  ohdr  legs  and 
backs.  ■• 

A  return  has  been  made  dnring  recent  yean  to  medinval 
designs.  In  fkiglond  there  is  a  goibg  back  to  the  fssfaioos 
prevalent  during  the  first  fifty  yean  of  the  last  eentuiy. 
The  elegant  Louis  XVI.  style  is  more  popular  in  France. 

As  regards  furniture  of  the  day,  and  ilie  proprieties  which 
ought  to  be  observed  in  form  and  decoration,  it  is  a  matter 
of  regret  tiut  no  definite  syrle  is  recognized  in  Europe ; 
there  cannot  but  bs  some  consequent  waste  of  power  and 
oncertain^  of  ainL  A  few  general  principles,  however,  an 
held  to  be  appUcoble  to  the  shape  and  arrangements  of 
furniture  of  matever  s^le. 

Bedsteads  are  now  very  generally  made  of  iron  in  most 
countries  of  Europe^  They  are  plain ;  the  portions  not 
covered  with  hangings  are  made  in  brass,  or  coat^  with 
enamelled  punt  In  most  cases  no  attempt  is  made  to  de- 
corate tbem.  They  are  clean,  and  easily  taken  to  peees  and 
moved.  Th^neednoeritieiBm.  Bedroom  furmtura  is  no 
longer  ta  rich  or  «wtly  as  when  it  was  the  ^sbioD  to  include 
stiUe  bed-clumberi  among  snitei  of  rooms  thrown  open  for 
the  entertainment  (tfgnestsi  Tardrobe^  ehesti  of  drawersi 
toilet  tables,  are'  only  required  to  be  <tf  suitaUe  size,  and 
as  conveniently  arra:^;ed  uside  as  possible,  in  order  that 
light  and  heavy  objuts  may  be  put  away  so  as  to  be  got 
at  with  the  least  possible  exertion.  Such  pieces  of  fuml- 
tore  should  have  no  projections  of  copiicea  or  ornsmeols 
which  do  hut  take  up  spac&  Light-coloured  woods,  with 
the  simplest  decorations,  are  preferred,  on  account  of  their 
freshness  and  eheerfulneis.  Common  timber,  snehas^nfl^ 
ash,  oak,  maple,  Ac,  French  polished,  with  coloured  unsi 
spatingly  employed,  an  much  used  by  London  makers  for 
bedrooiv  fumitun;  but  they  are  less  dunbis  than  maho> 
gany.  Imitations  of  graining  an  general — indeed  the  piav-' 
tice  was  common  even  in  andent  Rome.  But  the  Japanese 
methods  of  staining,  powdering  with  gold  dust,  and  polidi- 
ing  common  timber  without  hiding  the  grain,  deserva 
adoption;  and  efforts  have  latterly  been  mode  in  London 
to  bring  them  into  nssi 

Ckairi. — Hie  good  constooetion  of  diain  ia  a  test  of 
wnfcnundiipi  HthewooJiswellseMoneJ,tiieteaoasand 
mortices  est  widi  enetaesi^  tlw  glue  Iwt  and  good,  and 
proper  presnire  osed  in  puttbg  them  together,  the.variona 
parts  of  chain  should  be  as  perfectly  united  as  if  the  wood 
nod  grown  in  the  form  required.  &t  Q.  Wilkinson  neoks 
of  the  admirable  skill  6t  the  msken  of  Egy^tisn  wain^ 
which  required  no  cross  ban  to  the  legs.  Lightness  is 
another  requisite.  Very  U^t  chain  made  of  white  wood 
with  plaited  grav  seats  are  made  at  Chiavsii  in  Itatj.] 
Large  manufactories  of  didi»  are  eaiiied  en  ai  Hw 
Wycombe,  and  other  places  vlura  beedi  timber  is  ei^ 
obtained.  If  cbaita  are  carved,  the  carving  shoWld  ba  lo 
subordinate  to  the  outline  and  the  eomfort  tb*  riUer  as 
not  to  int«rf«re  wiUi  the  dresi^  or  be  liable  to  WaikMs 
f  nm  heving  Mlient  pointy  wumn  or  omameata.  Tm 
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iffuVyy  cured  ehun  of  CSuppendale  and  Sherttoo  an 
•ftan  ooined,  bnt  the  re^etitioDi  hare  not  the  apirtt  of  the 
od^BeI&  ^e  alight  imgulariUea  and  Tariations  made 
by  oairan,  who  never  absolntaly  lepeat  thentaelTea  in  a 
aeriea  or  set  of  sooh  pieces,  tare  them  irom  the  monotony 
BO  often  Been  in  copies. 

Couchet. — la  ancient  times  roaches  were  used  as  actual 
beds.  A  cast  of  an  antique  bronze  conch  can  be  sera  in 
the  South  Kentnigton  MoBBiim.  The  general  shape  has  not 
dunged  in  modm  times.  It  is  tbtf  chur  witlumt  arms 
elongated  or  the  arm  chair  widened.  The  prt^etiea  ob- 
eierred  in  such  furniture  are  sneh  aa  are  applicable  to  chairs. 
If  parts  of  the  furoitare  of  state  rooms,  Utey  are  generally 
framed  in  wood,  carved  sod  gilt  or  painted.  The  seats, 
badta,  and  ends  are  ytnffed  and  upholstered  with  rich 
materials,  like  the  chairs, —the  moat  costly  material  being 
tapestry,  formerly  woven  in  fanciful  designs  after  Boucher, 
Frsjjonajrd,  and  other  "genre"  painters,  in  the  looms  of 
Beauvais,  or,  in  England,  of  UoitUke  and  Soho.  Such 
taSestrisa  can  seldom  be  procnred  now.  Inferior  imitar 
ttons  of  these  deeignB  are  atill  prodoeed.  Condies  or  sofas 
of  this  kind  are  made  for  convetsation  rather  than  repose, 
and  admit  of  the  backs  being  shaped  in  curves  or  carved  at 
the  top,  provided  that  the  inequslitiea  are  but  slight  (a  rule 
often  violated  in  cheap  modem  furniture),  and  the  carvings 
so  amnged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  sitters,  or 
of  those  who  may  occasionally  lean  on  them.  The  ends 
should  generally  be  eqnare.  In  rooms  not  intended  for 
receptions  shallow  conehea^  with  rounded  ends,  and  awk- 
ward showy  oarvin^  en  the  back^  are  out  td  place. 
Another  kind  of  couch,  thickly  stuffed  on  the  bade,  adds, 
and  ■aat,maybeeonsid«red  as  the  Orientd  divan  raised  on 
la^b  It  is  practically  a  framework  of  6xed  cushions,  in- 
tmded  for  repose.  Ifs  excellence  depends  on  the  uphol- 
atery,  as  do«s  that  of  the  modem- atuffed  arm  chair. 

TabU*. — Qood  workmanship  and  careful  r^ard  for  com- 
fort and  use  are  absolntely  necessary  in  m^ing  tables. 
They  are  to  be  firm,  and  easily  moved,  and  the  legs  or  sup- 
ports ont  of  ths  way  of  persons  sitting  at  them ;  their  proper 
onameotatioa  is  vaneer  ni  fine  mined  wood,  split  and 
amnged  in  patterns  or  buhl  and  ouer  marqnetry.  Carved 
sad  ^t  tables  with  marble  tops,  made  aa  ornaments  to 
gaUeries  and  halls,  should  have  the  carving!  so  arranged 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  general  look  of  anpport,  or  be 
too  liaUe  to  breakage.  The  same  m^r  be  said  of  side- 
boards. Uuch  akilf  ul  carving  on  such  pieces  is  either  too 
does  an  imitation  of  nature,  and  looks  as  if  it  wa|B  hang 
oe,  not  part  of,  ths  stmctur^  or  is  crowded  and  not  ar- 
langed  m  parts  in,  which  it  wouhl  be  subordinate  to  ktd- 
ing  lines  of  division,  paaela,  borders,  &0r 

CirliMiafa.— Odrinet  fronts  are  flat,  with  matal  ec^pngs,  or 
ihaUow  and  ddieate  earrings ;  m  thty  aio  subdivided  by 
uehitaotoalo  membw^  colnnui^  deep  mouldings,  Ac.  In 
diviuoBB  pwtaeted  by  these  salient  features  carviogs  of 
regular  figore  eompoaitiona  are  in  place.  The  interiors  may 
be  subdivided  into  any  varieties  of  quaint  and  ingenious 
drawers  snd  receptacles.  It  is  to  cabinets  thst  the  greatest 
skill  is  devoted.  The  perfect  fitting  of  small  interior 
drawers,  Ac,  it  a  test  of  excellence  in  workmanship.  On 
comiees,  brackets,  and  other  projections,  basts,  figures,  and 
cvving  of  the  finest  kind  can  be  pUeed  effectively,— great 
ear*  bung  taken  not  to  break  np  running  monldlngi,  eor- 
nieas^  and  other  nembera  that  muk  the  stmctnfe,  or  form 
lines  of  division.  The  French,  and  after  them  the  Italians, 
are  ths  first  masten  of  thia  kind  of  carving.  London 
cabinetmakers  rarely  attempt  the  figar&  A  cabinet  by 
Fourdinois  (No.  721*69)  in  the  South  Kensington  Mnseum, 
paichaaed  mm  the  whibition  of  1867,  may  be  referred  to 
;foc  careful  obeervation  irf  these  proprieties;  even  the  mould- 
ingk  o(  the  pandling  are  eovered  wiUt  carving,  but  so  ddieate 


as  not  to  interfen  with  their  generd  outlines  or  surfaces. 
An  example  of  flat  carving  may  alio  be  aesn  in  a  Flemish 
17th  century  ebony  cabinet  in  the  same  collection  (Nol 
1651*66).  As  to  ute  proper  arrangements  and  colonn  of 
marquetry  decoration,  there  dso  the  masses  of  the  design 
should  be  symmetries!,  or  balanced  by  compensating  parts 
where  absolute  symmetrical  arrangement  is  not  suitarble^ 
In  marquetry,  as  in  carving  Uiere  ought  to  be  agreeabls 
dispositiims  of  lines  and  masais  of  ornament,  such  u  will 
look  in  proportioD  at  distances  at  wbidi  details  ar«  not 
distinguishable.  The  colours  should  be  few  and  harmoni- 
ous, even  when  the  msterials  are  contrasted  as  decidedly 
as  ebony  with  ivory,  or  satin  wood  with  mahogany.  Wa 
may  compare  the  crowded  patterns  and  the  garish  contrasts 
of  colour  of  much  modem  marquetry  wiik  the  work  of 
Rieaener.  His  marquetry  is  laid  out  with  diapers  of  two 
woods,  or  with  medallions  and  pattern  work, — mach  space 
being  left  plain.  A  good  example  is  in  the  large  secretaire 
now  in  the  Louvre,  signed  and  dated  1769.  The  same  may 
ha  said  of  Chippendde*B  fnmitur^  and  of  that  in  satin 
wood  designed  by  the  brothera  Adam  in  the  last  century. 

The  manufacture  of  fnmitnra  is,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
hands  of  large  factories  both  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Otrtng  to  the  necessary  sabdivision  of  labour  in 
these  establishmeota,  each  piece  of  fomitnre  passes  tfarooeh 
nomerous  distinct  workshops.  Tha  master  and  a  few  work- 
men formerly  superintended  each  piece  of  work,  whidi, 
therefore,  was  never  far  removed  from  the  designer's  eya^ 
Though  accomplished  artists  are  retained  by  the 
turera  of  London,  I^ris,  and  <^er  capitals,  then  can  u 
longur  be  the  same  relation  between  tha  designer  md  Ida 
wodL  Uany  operations  in  these  modem  hetoiies  are  canied 
on  by  iteam.  Even  the  carving  of  oc^hm  and  repetitions  ot 
busts,  figures,  and  onmments  is  done  in  soma  instancea  by 
a  epecid  machine.  This,  though  an  economy  of  labour, 
entails  loss  of  artistic  effect  The  chisel  and  the  knifs  are 
no  longer  in  such  cases  guided  and  controlled  by  ths  seB> 
sitive  tonch  of  a  human  hand. 

ColUdioiuofFiirnituH.—l.  ^ntf^Hf.— SrituhUiuram;  Lenvnt 
Tstieui;  Rojil  Uiueuin,  If«plM,  S.  Mtiimtd  and  IlUA  em/Mry. — 
Mai^  de  Cluii;,  Puis;  S.  KeosiDgtan  UnMom;  BanTacsot 
CollKtton,  Lonrrs;  National  ttaaanm,  Karmltarg;  UasaOB  «f 
Madrid.  3.  ISA  watery.— Limvrs  OsUl^i  oolleetiaB  ef  Sir  S. 
'Wsllac^  Itanchettcr  Square,  London.  Fine  esaa^as  liav<a  ham 
exhibited  from  Windaor  Cuua,  Csnisfaa,  la  tha  ntjd  psleMS  at 
LUbon  and  Vienna, 

S<Mlt.—DeKriftion  ds  r£npU;  WQUnton,  Aitebmt  Sn^ttmni 
Layard,  Niiuvk,  ic;  HatnUton's  TOMt;  Wright's  BmM  t/  mm 
Fwrrfa^tn;  Agmooart,  Biitoirt  d*  VAH\  Tta  Sommenrd,  Afta 
SmnptHairtti  Ti<d]at4«>I>ao.  IHeUoimain  lln  JHWilwr;  JMqoa- 
mirt,  Bidory  ^  Ptunitw,  PdUen,  AnaOm  anrf  Weedieirt, 
where  references  to  Iweks  ml  be  fond  and  Botes  on  matatials 
and  eonatraetion.  (J.  H.  P.) 

FXTRRtTCKABAD.   Bee  FAUixaiBXik 

FtlRST,  Julius  (1605-1873),  Orientalist,  was  bon  of 
Jewish  parenU  at  Zerkowo  In  Posen,  1 3th  May  1805.  Hia 
friends  designed  him  for  the  rabbinicd  profeasion,  and  at 
a  very  early  age  be  had  gained  an  extensive  acqnaintanco 
both  with  BibTicd  and  with  Talmudical  Hebrew.  In  his 
fifteenth  year  he  entered  the  Berlin  gjrmnasium,  whence  he 
passed  to  the  university  in  1835;  but  straitened  drcnm- 
stauces  compelled  his  retnm  to  Posen,  long  before  the  com- 
pletion of  his  studies.  He  then  tanght  for  stmie  time  in 
tha  Jewish  school  at  his  native  place,  with  ths  nsdt  Uul 
he  experienced  a  growing  feeling  of  repn^ance  to  what  was 
then  regarded  as  rabbinicd  orutodo^.  In  1637  he  was 
able  to  resume  a  university  career  at  Brealaa,  where  ho 
studied  theology  and  Orientd  philology;  and  in  1831  he 
removed  to  Halle,  where  he  heard  the  lectures  of  Gesoiins, 
Wegsdieider,  and  Thduek  He  nitimatdy  fixed  his  !«£• 
denoe  in  Leipsic,  where,  after  having  taught  privately  fbc 
iom«  nan^  ha  cbtdned  an  appointmant  as  iMtucar  in  th« 
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vniTontj  in  From  the  ywr  1864  till  ItU  death, 

wbich  ocGuired  on  tlie  9th  of  Fabmary  187S,  ha  held  the 
rank  of  profeuor.  la  183B  he  pablidied  the  fint  part  of 
the  Lekrgebdvde  der  aramHitdhm  Idiome,  a  work  mdeh  he 
did  oot  live  to  complete ;  and  from  1837  to  1S40  be  was 
eogftged  upon  his  Coneordataia,  an  admirable  edition  of 
Boxtorfe  Hebrew  and  Cbaldee  Concordance,  vith  valuable 
At^endicM,  in  the  prepamtioa  of  which  he  ve*  largely  as- 
sisted hi7  Delitzsch.  la  1851  appeared  the  ffebrduehet  u. 
ChaJdSuehes  Handiedrttrhvch,  which  reached  a  third  edition 
in  1 876,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr 
Samuel  Davidson  (4th  edition,  1871).  Though  a  work  of 
considerable  mecit,  this  cannot  on  the  whole  be  said  to  hare 
■upeneded  that  of  Gesenius.  In  particular  its  philological 
theories,  and  its  method  of  reducing  triliteral  to  biliteral 
loots,  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  eenetal  acceptance  among 
Bcholan.  His  GaAit^e  du  Kar&erthum*  appeared  in 
1865 1  and  the  GetehieAU  dtr  BiHuehea  LiUrtOar  und  dea 
/dditm-heUtniteien  Schr^tkunu,  begun  in  1867,  was  com* 
{fteted  in  1670.  First  also  edited  a  valuable  £ibtiolhtca 
Jvdaica  (1849-1863),  and  was  the  author  of  some  other 
works  of  minor  importance.  From  1840  to  1851  he  was 
also  editor  of  Der  Orient,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  language, 
literature,  history,  and  antiquities  of  the  Jews. 

FUBSTENBEBO,  the  name  of  two  noble  houses  of 
Omnany. 

t  The  more  important  fa  in  poaaenion  of  a  mediatised 
prineipality  in  the  district  of  the  Black  Forest  and  the 
Upper  Danube,  which  comprises  the  countahip  of  Heilegen- 
bM^,  about  7  miles  to  the  K.  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  the 
landgravatea  of  Stuhlingen  and  Baar,  and  the  lordships  of 
Jnngnau,  Trochtelfingen,  Hausen,  and  Miiskirch  or  Mcss- 
kirch.  The  territory  is  discontinuous  ;  and  as  it  lies  partly 
ia  Baden,  partly  in  Wurteraberg,  and  {»rtly  in  the  Prussian 
province  o:  Sigmaringen,  the  hwd  of  the  family  is  an  here- 
ditaty  member  of  the  first  chamber  of  Baden  and  of  the 
chamber  of  peers  in  Wiirtemberg  and  in  Prussia.  The 
relations  of  the  principality  with  Baden  are  defined  by  the 
treaty  of  May  1825,  and  its  rotations  with  Wiirtemberg  by 
the  royal  declaration  of  1839.  The  Slammort  or  ancestral 
seat  of  the  family  is  Fiiratenberg  in  the  Black  Forest,  about 
13  miles  N.  of  Schafibausen,  but  the  principal  residence 
of  the  present  representatives  of  the  main  line  is  at 
DonaoeschiDgeu.  The  FOrstenbergs  are  desoendad  from 
the  connta  of  Uraeh,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ema,  to  the  east 
of  T&biogen, — Henry  L,  the  youngest  eon  of  Egon  VI.  of 
Urach,  ranking  as  the  founder  of  the  family.  He  was  bom 
about  1215,  Bignalized  himself  as  a  supporter  of  the  honae 
of  Hapsburg  (which  in  the  person  of  Rudolf,  a  relative  of 
his  own,  ascended  the  throne  in  1273),  and  died  in  1284. 
On  the  death  of  Frederick  III.  in  1569,  the  family  broke 
up  into  two  lines,  the  Heiligenberg  and  the  KinsigerthaL 
To  the  former,  which  heeama  extinct  in  1716,  belonged 
iba  well-known  William  Eson  of  FQrstenhei^  who^  in  apite 
<^  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  elector  l^'  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold, played  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  had  to  leave 
Qermany,  and  as  a  reward  for  liis  eervicea  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Strasburg  in  1682.  The  latter  fumiahed  a  lai^ 
number  of  militaiy  and  diplomatic  servants  to  the  Qennan 
states.  The  various  possessions  of  the  family  were  united 
in  1744  under  Joseph  William  Ernest,  who  was  bom  in 
1699  and  died  in  1762 ;  and  to  him  his  descendants  were 
niiebtad  for  the  right  that  they  all  possess  of  taking  the 
MtU  of  prince.  On  the  fail  ore  of  the  male  iaane  of  hia  elder 
■oa  in  1804,  Uie  inheritance  passed  to  tiie  repreaentatifv 
a  younger  Bohemian  branchy  Charles  Egon,  a  prince 
memorable  for  the  liberal  spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated, 
and  for  the  nomber  of  bis  benevolent  and  scientific  founda- 
tions, such  as  the  infirmary  at  Donaneschingen  and  the 
blind  asylum  at  Keidiogen.    The  family  Is  at  preaent 


(1679)  represented  by  his  un  Charlee Egon.  Tberearetm 
anboidinate  branches,  the  Furglitz  with  its  chief  reeidenee 
at  Lana  in  Bohemia,  and  the  Ednigsbof  with  ita  chief 
residence  at  Eonigehof  in  Bohemia. 

IX.  The  second  Fiirstenbetg  family  has  its  poeseaslona  in 
Westphalia  and  the  country  of  the  Rhine,  and  takes  its 
name  from  the  castle  of  Fiifstenberg  on  the  Ruhr,  which  ia 
said  to  have  been  built  hy  count  Diebich  or  Theodorio  of 
OldNibnrg,  in  ihe  11  th  centaiy.  The  two  most  remarkable 
men  whom  it  has  produced  are  Francis  Frederick  William 
and  Francis  Egon.  The  former  (1729-1811)  became  ulti- 
mately minister  of  the  prince-bishop  of  Mtinstcr,  and 
effected  a  great  number  of  important  reforms  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  country;  the  latter  (1797-1859)  was  an 
enthusiastic  patron  of  art,  zealously  advocating  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Cologne  cathedral,  and  erecting  the  beautiful 
church  of  Apollinaris,  near  Remagen  on  the  Rhine. 

See  (for  thfl  fint  family)  UUnch's  OachiM*  Jet  Haw*  uwl 
Landta  PHraUnherg,  Aix-Ift-Cbapollc,  1830-1S32,  uidRiatlcr,i%nf. 
miergMuM  Vrkundeitbueh,  hrtggln  van  dtm  /tnUithat  Aitgtf- 
oreAtB  in  DonatuMhtngm,  1877,  1878.  ' 

FtfBSTENWALDE,  a  town  in  the  Prnasian  province 
of  Brandenburg,  government  of  Frankfort,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Spree,  and  on  the  railway  between  Berlin  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  28  miles  E.  of  the  former  city. 
Its  beautiful  cathedral  dinrch  contains  a  good  many  old 
monumenta.  The  town  possesses  manufactures  of  linen  and 
wooUe^  goods,  breweries,  meal-mills,  tile-works,  and  a 
chemical  work.  Fiirstenwalde  Is  one  of  the  oldest  tonus 
of  Brandenburg.  Since  1385  it  was  the  seat  of  the  bishop 
of  LebuB,  whose  bishopric  was  incorporated  with  the  duchy 
of  Branswick  in  1595.  The  town  was  taken  by  tho 
Swedes  iu  1631,  and  burned  by  the  imperialiata  in 
163^*.    The  popuhition  in  1875  was  9638. 

FURTH,  an  important  monu&ctnring  town  of  Bavaria, 
circle  of  Middle  Fianeonu,  at  the  confiaence  of  the  P^piits 
with  the  Rednitz,  5  miles  N.W.  of  Nuremberg,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  largely  indebted  for  Its 
importance  to  the  industry  and  peiseverai\ce  of  the  Jews, 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  composed 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  population*  and  now  amount 
to  about  3600.  They  have  a  college,  a  separate  court  trf 
justice,  several  schools  and  synagogues,  and  two  Hebrew 
printing  ostablishQienta.  The  prindpal  building  of  the  town 
IS  the  new  town-bonse^  with  a  tower  315  feet  high.  The 
manufactures  include '  mirrors,  jewellery,  Iacquer«l  wares, 
chandeliets,  spectaclfls,  machines  of  various  kinds,  turaety 
wares,  surgical .  instruments,  lead  pencils,  artificial  flowers^ 
liqueurs,  tobacco,  leather,  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods. 
There  are  also  several  breweries.  A  largo  annual  fair  ia 
held  at  Uiehaelmaa,  which  lasts  for  fonrteen  day&  The 
population  in  1875  was  37,360. 

In  1683  GnstsTTU  Adolp^na  was  defeated  near  Fiirtb,  In  attempt* 
ing  to  cany  the  intrenchmenta  of  Wallenatein;  and  in  1634  the 
town  was  bnmed  down  by  the  Croat*.  It  wu  originaUy  nndsr  the 
protection  of  the  bnrggna  of  Nnramber;,  hut  in  1804  it  cum  lnt« 
the  poRseuion  of  BararU,  In  the  latter  half  of  the  l$th  ceatuiy  it 
rose  rapidly  in  importance  through  its  gtannfac  tmw,  hnt  it  was  not 
lalaed  to  the  rank  of  a  town  till  1818. 

FURZE,  OoBss,  or  Wbik,  Ultx,  Una.  (German,  SUch- 
ffimter;  French,  4jonc),  a  genus  of  thorny  papilionaoaona 
shrubs,  of  few  species,  confined  to  west  and  CMUralEnrapo 
and  n(»rth-we8t  Afnoa.  Hie  levrai^  except  those  <^  wsdling 
^ants,  whidi  are  trifoliate,  are  ezatqmlate,  and  ban  the 
form  ol  priddsa;  the  flowen  ara  axiOuy,  yellow,  and  swoet- 
scented,  and  have  a  coloured  calyx  deeply  divided  into  two 
concave  s^^ents,  the  upper  bi-serrate.  and  the  lower  tri- 
serrate  at  the  apex,  the  carina  and  abe  obtuse,  stamens  united 
into  a  sheath,  style  smooth,  and  stigma  camtale.  The  pods 
are  fewweded;  thwr  oadding  as  thegr  bdnt  may  often 
be  heard  in  bot  weather.   CoBmon  nuH^  Ui' tHnpauh 
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liuLfli  foandotthuthfrMd  eommou  in  wsstem  EaropQ 
fnHB  Denmark  to  Italf,  and  in  tlie  Caniriea  and  Axons, 
and  h  abandant  in  neariy  all  parts  of  th«  Britioh  Isles, 
It  grows  to  a  luight  of  2-6  feet;  it  has  haiiy  stems,  and 
the  smallefbnuohes  end  each  in  a  spine ;  the  leaves,  some- 
tuoea  lanceolate  on  the  lowermost  hrancbes,  are  mostly 
represented  by  apinei  from  2  to  6  lines  h>ag,  and  branching 
at  their  hose;  and  tka  flowery  aboafe  |4noli  in  length,  h^vo 
a  ■haggy^yalliHrhi^iiliCT  ealyx,  with  two  small  ovate  biaets 
■I  id  MM^  and  a^ttr  hi  «dy  qiriag  and  late  antamn. 
Thia  ipe^  eoD^riaea  the  nuietiei  tT.  wlgaris,  or  U. 
mnpam  prt^,  wUtih  hat  qireading  branches,  and  strong, 
many-ridged  spines,  and  U.  ttnetaa  ^rish  f  prze),  with  erect 
brandies,  and  slender  4-edged  spines.  Its  see^  according 
to  BabingtoQ  (Man.  Brit.  Sol.,  p^  80,  6th  ed.,  1867),  pro- 
dace  either  IT,  twopanu  or  U.  tCridui.  The  other  British 
neoiM  (rf  fniM  is  v.  imtat,  Font,  an  inmate  of  Belgiom, 
Spab,  and  the  west  tt  Timm  ;  it  is  a  procnmbent  plant, 
MB  haiiy  than  U.  evropmu,  with  smaller  and  more  otange- 
h  edodrnd  flowen,  which  spring  from  the  primary  spines,  and 
ban  a  neoriy  smooth  ealyx,  with  minate  basal  bracts. 
From  v.  nmtu  have  been  formed  the  eabspedes  U.  *u- 
aoMw*  (Dwarf  Fam),  common  in  the  sonth  of  England,  and 
V.  Qtdlif  of  FUnchoo,  confined  in  Britain  to  the  western 
ooonties,  with  the  axonition  of  Korthnmberland.  Daring 
winter  <A  16S7-S8  the  fuse  perished  wht^  above 
groond,  not  only  amoad  London,  bat  even  ia  Soath  Wales, 
Cornwall,  and  DevonahirA ;  the  doable  U.  mropSsm  was 
observed  to  be  more  hardy  than  the  wild  ipeaes,  and  ET. 
ttricttu  aaffered  more  than  either.  (See  Trant.  WorL  Soe. 
Loud,,  2d  aer.,  u.  p.  225.)  Fnrze,  or  gotse,  is  sometimes 
emplojred  for  feacea.  On  its  use  as  a  forage-plant  see 
Aqricitltub]^  vd.  L  p.  378.  In  vaiioos  parts  of  England 
it  ia  cat  for  fnel.  The  ashes  costun  a  loi^  pmportion  of 
alkali,  and  are  a  good  manare,  especially  for  peaty  land. 

Sm  Horton,  OytlcpmUa  iff  Agriwitur*.  18U;  J.  T.  Bonrall 
^Jme,  SMimV«-WU£atoiw,voL  ilLnp.8-r,  18Uj  Butham, 
^MdhMi^MM  AM,vid.L,  ISM;?.  D.  Booker,  lUStu- 
dmf»  Flora. 

FlISELI,  HsTBT  (1741-1825),  an  eminent  piunter  and 
writer  on  ar^  wtfB  bom  at  Zurich  in  Switserlond  on  the 
7th  Febraaiy  1741 ;  he  him«>if  asserted,  in  1745,  but  this 
ajmeara  to  have  been  a  mere  whim.  He  waa  the  aecond 
daU  in  a  fomily  of  eighteen.  His  father  was  John  C^ar 
FflaiU,  of  some  note  aa  a  painter  of  portruta  and  landsoapes, 
and  author  of  Liva  of  tk«  ffdvetio  Painten.  This  parent 
destined  his  son  for  the  charch,  and  with  this  view  sent 
him  to  the  Caroline  college  of  his  native  town,  where  he  re- 
ceived an  excellent  classical  education.  One  of  his  school- 
mates there  was  Lavater,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship.  After  taking  orders  in  1761,  Fosell  was 
obl^ed  to  leave  his  country  for  a  while  in  consequence  of 
kaviQg  aided  lAvater  to  axposa  an  aiijnst  magistrate, 
whose  bmily  was  still  powerfnl  enon^  to  make  its  ven- 
«Mue  felt  He  first  travelled  throngh  Germany,  and 
ttien,  in  1763,  visited  EogUnd,  where  fae  supported  him- 
■elf  for  some  time  by  miscellaneons  writing;  there  was  a 
sort  of  projeot  of  i»omotiog  throngh  his  means  a  re^lar 
nteraiy  oommnmcatioD  between  England  and  Qermany. 
He  beoama  in  coarse  of  time  acquainted  with  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolda,  to  whom  be  showed  his  drawings.  By  Sir 
Joutoa'a  idvioe  he  then  devoted  himself  wholly  to  art.  In 
1770 he  made  an  art^pilgrimage  to  Italy,  where  he  renuuned 
tin  1778,  changing  his  name  from  Fllult  to  Fnaeli,  as  more 
Italian'Sonuding.  Early  in  1779  he  returned  to  England, 
taking  Zurich  on  his  way.  He  found  a  commission  await- 
ing hun  from  Alderman  Boydell,  who  was  then  organidng 
his  celebrated  Shakespeare  gallety.  Foseli  painted  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  for  thia  patron,  and  about  this  time  published 
Ea^isb  edition  of  lavater's  wt^  on  physiogainay.  He 


likewise  gave  Cowper  some  valaaUe  wiistanfe  In  pr«|nriaf 
the  translation  of  Bomer.  In  1788  Fnseli  married  Miaa 
Sophia  Rawlins  (who  it  appears  was  originally  ooe  of  Via 
models,  and  who  proved  an  affectionate  wfff),  and  he  aooa 
after  became  an  Associate  of  the  Boyal  Academy.  Tw« 

{ears  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Academician, 
n  1799  he  exhibited  a  series  of  paintings  from  subjects 
famiaiied  by  the  works  of  Hilton,  with  a  view  to  forming 
a  liilton  i^ery  correspou^ng  to  Boydell's  Bhakespesra 
gall«7.  The  number  of  the  Milton  paintings  was  forty* 
seven,  many  of  them  very  laige ;  they  were  executed  at  in- 
tervals within  nine  years.  This  exhibition,  which  closed 
in  1800,  proved  a  fellure  as  regards  profit.  In  1799  also 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  painting  to  the  Academy. 
Foot  years  afterwards  he  was  chosen  keeper,  and  resigned 
his  profesBor&hip;  but  he  resumed  it  in  1810,  and  oontinued 
to  hold  both  offices  till  his  death.  In  1805  he  brmi^  onfc 
an  editicm  of  Filkington's  Livei  <ff  thtPauUen,  whtdi  how- 
ever, did  not  add  much  to  his  repatation.  Canova,  win 
on  his  visit  to  England,  was  much  taken  with  Foaeli'i 
works,  and  on  returning  to  Borne  in  1817  caused  him  to  b« 
elected  a  member  of  the  first  dasa  in  the  Academy  of  St 
Luke.  Foseli,  after  a  life  of  uniuteirapted  good  health, 
died  at  Putney  Hill,  16th  April  1826.  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-font-,  and  was  buried  in  the  aypt  of  St  FkoTs 
CathedrdL  He  was  comparatively  rich  st  hu  death,  thoo^ 
his  profesuonal  gaiiu  had  always  appeared  to  be  meagn. 

Aa  a  painter,  Fuseli  hod  a  daring  invention,  waa  original, 
fertile  in  resource,  and  ever  aspiring  after  the  highest  forms 
of  excellence.  £^8  mind  was  capable  of  grasping  and  real- 
izing the  loftiest  conceptions,  which,  however,  he  often 
spoiled  on  the  canvas  by  ezs^erating  the  due  proportiona 
of  the  parts,  and  throwing  his  figores  into  attitudes  of  fan- 
tastic and  over-strained  contortion.  He  delighted  to  select 
from  the  region  of  the  sapematnial,  and  pitched  everything 
upon  an  ideal  scale,  believing  a  certain  ■"'"""t  of  exeg* 
geration  necessary  in  the  buher  branches  of  historioal 
painting.  "Damn  Kature  I  ime  always  puts  me  ont,"  was 
his  ^aracteristie  exclamation.  In  this  theory  he  waa 
confirmed  by  the  study  of  Michelangelo's  works  and  the 
marble  statues  of  the  Monte  OavaUo,  which,  when  at  Rome, 
he  oaed'  often  to  contemplate  in  the  evening  relieved 
^inst  a  murky  sky  or  iUaminated  by  lighbiin^  Bat  this 
idea  was  1^  him  carried  ont  to  an  excess,  not  only  in  the 
forms,  bat  also  in  the  attitudee  of  his  figures ;  and  the  vio- 
lent and  intemperate  action  which  he  often  displays  de- 
stroys the  grand  tSoct  which  many  of  his  pieoeswonld  other 
wise  produce;  A  striking  iUostratlon  of  this  occurs  in  hi* 
famous  picture  of  Hamlet  breaking  from  his  Attendants 
to  follow  the  Qhost ;  Hamlet,  it  has  been  said,  looks  «s 
though  he  would  bant  his  clothes  with  convulsive  crampa 
in  all  his  musdes.  Thia  intempoance  ia  the  grand  defect 
of  nearly  aU  FuwU'f  eompodtioni.  On  tti  othur  hand, 
his  paiutiDgs  are  naver  either  langnictor  cold.  His  fignrea 
are  full  of  life  and  earnestness,  and  seem  to  have  an 
object  in  view  which  they  follow  with  rigid  iutensi^. 
Like  Bubens  he  excelled  in  tlie  art  of  setting  his  figarea  iq 
motion.  Though  the  lofty  and  terrible  was  bis  proper 
sphere,  Fuseli  had  a  fins  perception  of  the  ludicroosL  The 
grotesque  humour  of  bis  fairy  scenes,  espedally  those  token 
from  Ute  Midnmmer  Jfiffhti  Dreant,  is  in  its  way  not  leaa 
renuAaUe  than  the  poetio  poww  of  bia  Buxe  ambitiowa 
wmfta.  As  a  eolourist  Foseli  has  but  amaU  daima  to  dis- 
JinctiotL  He  scorned  to  set  a  palette  as  most  artists  do; 
lie  merely  dashed  his  tints  recUesaly  over  it  Not  onfra- 
quently  he  nsed  his  paints  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder, 
which  he  rubbed  up  with  his  pencil  with  oil,  or  turpentine^ 
or  gold  sifie,  regardless  of  the  quantity,  and  depending  for 
.accident  on  the  general  effect  This  recklessness  ma>r  par- 
hi^  be  e^huned  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  pamt  im 
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«A  till  lie  wu  twenty-five  yean  of  age.  Despite  these 
dtawbadb^  he  possessed  the  elements  of  a  freat  pointer. 

Fiissti  pdnted  more  than  200pietwes,  bnt'he  exhibited 
only  a  minority  of  them.  Bis  earliest  painting  represented 
■Joseph  interpreting  the  Dreams  of  the  Baker  and  Butler; 
tiie  nnt  to  ezeite  particular  attention  was  The  Nightmare, 
•zhibited  in  1781.  He  prodaoed  only  two  portraits.  His 
sketches  or  ds^gna  nombered  abont  800;  they  have 
admirable  qualities  of  iaveation  and  deugn,  and  are  fre- 
<|aently  anperior  to  his  paintings. 

Hia  general  powers  of  mind  were  large.  He  wna  a 
ilioionj^  noater  of  French,  Italian,  En^iah,  and  Qerman, 
and  eonld  write  in  all  thaSQ  tfrngnaa  with  eqnal  fataU^ 
and  Tigonr,  tbo^h  ha  preferred  German  as  the  vehicle  of 
Ua  thoDghta.  His  writing  oontaio  passages  of  the  best 
ait-oritidam  that  English  literature  can  show.  The  piiii> 
«^  work  is  his  eeries  of  Ltdwreria  the  Bqjil  Anademy, 
twelTe  in  nomber,  commenced  in  1801. 

Many  intwesting  anecdotes  of  Fnaeli,  and  his  relattons 
to  oon temporary  artists,  are  giren  in  hia  Z^e  hv  John 
Kwwlsi,  whoBlMi  edited  Us  works  in  3  td1&  8to,  LoQd<H>, 
1631.  He  Vaa  a  man  ol  abrupt  temper,  sharp  ot  tcmgae, , 
•ungetio  in  all  his  waji^  la  ttatare  sliort,  but  roboat,  with 
«  head  fall  of  fire  and  ehaneter. 

FUSEL  OIL,  the  name  applied  to  the  volatile  ofly 
Uqoid^  of  a  naoseons  fiery  taste  and  amdl,  which  are 
-obtained  in  the  rectifioatiaa  of  spiritnona  liqoora  made  by 
the  fermentation  of  grain,  potatoes,  the  marc  of  grwes.aDd 
cthat  material,  and  whudi,  aa  they  an  of  \ii^m  Doiling- 
poinfe  than  tOa&B  aSeoluAf  ooeur  in  hqeat  matity  in  the 
last  portloH  of  the  dlatillate.  Beudes  etl^uo  or  oidinarj 
aleobol,  and  an^lis  or  pmtyUc  alcohol,  wluoh  are  pceaent 
ia  titem  all,  there  have  men  fotutd  in  foMl  oils  sererU  other 
liodles  of  ^e  C,Hm^.OH  series,  also  certain  ethers,  and 
memben  of  the  d^^H^O.  series  of  fatty  adds.  Normal 
propylic  alcohol,  C^Ht.OH,  k  contained  in  the  fnsel  oil  of 
the  nttro  brandy  of  the  sooth  of  France,  and  isoprimary 
batrlie  aloohol,  CH  <CH^rCH,OH,  in  that  of  beet-root 
MOlassaa.  The  chief  oonstitoent  of  the  f  osel  oil  procnred  in 
the  mannfaotore  of  alcohol  from  potatoes  and  grain,  nanally 
Jmowa  aa  fnad  oQ  and  potato^piri^  b  iatniriniMT  amy* 
he  aloohol,  or  isobu^kaibinid,  OH(C^rCH,.C^OH, 
billing  at  ISS'-ISO'  G,  ai^  inaetive  as  regacda  polariced 
,S^t  Ordinary  fnael  oil  yields  bestdee  another  isomerio 
amylio  tdcohol,  boiliag  at  aboat  128*,  and  hevoruutory. 
Thaformation  of  amylio  alcohol  is  stated  byLiebig(^a0ufuir 
Zttteri  on  Ohmiitry,  p.  317,  4th  ed.,  1869)  never  to  take 
place  in  fermendng  fluids  in  the  presence  of  tartar,  of 
ncemic^  tartaric,  or  cttrio  a^  or  of  certainbitter  snbstaiiBes, 
M  iKwa.  It  is  prodneed  prindpally  in  alkaline  or  neutral 
Jiquidi,  and  in  sndi  as  eontein  lactio  or  acetic  add, 
Schortemmer  (Ave.  8oe.,  Z7.,  1866,  p.  131)  has 

ahow'n  that  amyl-componnds  prepared  from  fusel  oil  and 
from  American  petrolenm  agree  in  specific  gravity  and 
boiling  point,  ana  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  identical. 
Variable  qnantitiM  of  fnsel  oil,  leas  or  greater  according 
te  the  atags  of  ripeidng^  e^  in  oomawrdal  iptrita. 
Administered  in  smaD  amoont,  it  exercises  a  poiaooona 
action,  eaosing  thirst  and  hea^ehe^  irith  fnrred  tongue 
{Brit,  and  For.  J£«d.-Chir.  Stv.,  zzviii,  1861,  p.  lOIX 
In  crude  spirit  made  from  potatoes  aftw  ite  purification 
in  the  odd  from  noxious  gasea  by  means  of  uiarcoal,  U. 
Babnteau  found  50  per  cent  of  etbylio,  and  1*5  per  cent 
<^  isopropylio  alcohc^  and  traces  of  propylic,  and  of  ordi- 
nary and  a  more  complex  amylic  akohoL  He  disooreted 
that  ia  aqueooi  sdatioi  etl^lic  ahwlud  waa  aot  in* 
joiioBi  to  frogs,  isopropylie  akohol  killed  after  somehonm, 
•ad  propylic  aloohol  in  a  single  hour,  whilst  the  vapours 
«|  a  sinuUr  aohitUK)  of  amylio  alcohol  were  instoDtaneouBly 
tfitil  to  thaav  lad  eraa  dOntad  to  u  mnoli  aa  000  timea 


its  bulk  that  body  exerdsed  on  then  a  poiaonone  infinenesb 
The  widely  difEcmnt  aetifflia  of  common  alcohol  and  of 
Bttch  compounds  aa  the  potatiKiUB  in  iatexicatiBgdriak^ 
he  pmnts  out,  rendw  it  necessary  to  dlatingoiA  Mtwaea 
the  exdtable  dhylum  produced  by  the  former,  and  the  dull 
and  heavy  amytitm,  or  more  properly  polgaltihUitm  oC  the 
latter.  (See  U  Pngrh  Midwal,  1878,  p,  979,  "Bod^  ds 
Biologic.'^  To  remove  fusel  oil  from  spirits,  a  matter  oC 
prime  importance  to  tiie  distiller,  a  neat  anmber  ofmethoda 
nave  been  resorted  to.  A  praotieaJly  pure  itorit  can  be  ob-, 
tained  l^rectifieatioQ  aeretal  tiaeaaner  dilation  withwatar^ 
nbytlwnitof  WMdallyeoostnietedatilla^  aaOaO^faes 
Dnmunov,  vw.  viL  ppi  £69-4).  Anung  the  matemb 
whidi  have  been  ea^lcTed  for  ue  complete  def  aselataon 
of  i^iit  are  the  powder  of  freahfy  bunt  charcoal,  whidi 
acta  best  when  the  v^ionr  of  the  liquid  ia  pasaed  throng 
i^  and  charcoal  with  manganese  pewnids^  with  slaked  liiae. 
and  with  soap-boiler^  fye;  abo  aatonted  solution  o( 
chloride  of  lime^  alone  or  with  dno  cUorido ;  and  caldnm 
chhMid^aUvgeilfMKbMo^aadBiilk,  Thepceseoceof  fasel 
oil  ia  nirit  ai^  be  anmaated  lAea  the  addition  of  ^ibk 
parti  M  water  ouueBmilkmeMk  Itladetaetedbyttiodoiu 
whoi  the  nnrit  is  dilated  with  warm  water,  or  when  ita 
etbyKealocuuil  has  beoi  allowed  to  evaporate^  Torewva 
the  last-named  body  and  water  from  fnael  oil  caldom  chlo- 
ride has  been  employed.  ITieeatirBation  <rf  the  alcohda  of 
fusel  oil  may  be  effected  by  Dnprtf'a  proeea^  ia  whidi  their 
coneeponding  adda  an  obteined  by  (aiding  with 
anlpbnrio  add  and  potassiam  diehzomate^  and  eventoally 
the  qnanti^  of  binnm  ia  the  baiinm  aalU  of  flie  porifled 
adda  ia  determined  (see  Antiytt,  Uat  91, 1871).  Vted 
oil  is  employed  in  the  arte  as  a  aouroe  of  amylio  aleohoL 

FUSlS  3amA3SS  ft  -1466),  often  oonddaced-aa  the 

inventor  or  one  of  the  inventors  cl  printings  bekn^ged  to  a 
rich  and  respectable  burgher  familytnUaia^nddd^  is  known 
to  have  flourished  from  1423,  and  to  have  held  many  dril 
and  religioas  offices,  but  wu  not  related  to  the  pafaician 
family  Fuaa.  The  name  was  alwayi  wtUtaa  Fu^  natO  in 
1506  Johann  SdiSfler,  la  dedicating  OeOenMa  ttaadalioa 
of  livy  to  the  eaqietor  MailmiHan,  eallod  bia  grandfather 
Faust.  Altar  Oat  tbefiBulyadledtbeinielvaeFaai^aad 
theFanatiof  Aadrnflanlnug^uoldudqaitedlatiaetiunih', 
placed  John  Vrai  in  thmr  pedigree  aa  one  of  their  most  dis- 
tbgniahed  aneeston.  Jtmn'a  brother  Jacob,  a  goldsmith 
was  appdnted  baomeister  of  the  town  in  144fi,  and  was  first 
bu^mastw  b  1462,  when  Uiuni  was  stormed  and  sacked 
by  the  troopa  of  Count  Adolf  of  Nassau.  Hiere  is  no 
evidence  that,  aa  ia  commonly  asserted,  John  Vm%  was  him- 
self a  eoIdsmitL  He  l^pears  to  have  been  a  numey-leodsr 
or  banker  and  qieealator,  better  kaowa  fwpmdetMe  thu 
for  npri^tneas  aad  dieinterestedaees.  Hb  ooMModon 
with  Ontenbnib  who  is  sow  generally,  though  not  nai- 
veraalfy,  admitted  to  be  the  real  inventor  of  printia|b 
has  been  very  variously  represented,  and  Fust  has  been 
put  forward  ^  some  as  the  inventor  cnf  typography,  and  the 
instructor  aa  well  as  the  partner  of  Guteiuwr^  \ij  otfaem  aa 
his  patron  and  benefaobv,  who  saw  the  value  of  his  diseimiT' 
and  had  the  euunge  to  eupply  bim  with  aieaas  to  cany 
out.  This  view  haa  been  the  most  popular  ;  but  dnring  the 
present  century  TvMi  has  been  freqaeouy  pabitad  aa  a  gne4r 
and  oraf^  qteoulator,  who  to(^  advantage  of  Qutenberg^ 
nectauty  and  robbed  him  of  the  fruits  of  hia  inventimL 
Qutenbere^  many  yean  tesideot  in  Stnubnr^  where  he  waa 
long  eogsged  in  the  experiments  end  attempts  which  re- 
sulted in  hia  discovery  of  liypogr^lhy,  is  not  known  to  have 
beea  there  after  1144.  ffia  mm  Heone  (w  JtAaan) 
Outenbe^  aeniMV  on  S8th  October  1443  UxSIt  the  house  in 
Mains  called  Zum  Jungen,  where  Gutenberg  afterwards 
carried  on  minting.  Having  already  exhausted  his  own 
leaoanaa  la  hb  lang-coa tinned  aad  eoitly  er^simaofo. 
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OntflBbti;^  Havofili  lim  condn  Albrecfak  GettliiUB  aim 
Scbtxeller,  borrowed  1 50  floriub  ia  Maim  6Ui  October  1 448. 
Tbie  iDin  was  quite  iaetifBcieitt  for  bia  pnrpoees,  and  on  22d 
Aognat  1469,  as  sppeais  from  tb«  amount  of  interest  after- 
wards cUimBd,  be  made  an  agreement  witb  Fast,  who  was  to 
advance  bim  800  gold  florins  to  malce  and  procure  his  tools 
■Dd  materials,  which  were  to  be  secnrity  for  the  loan.  Fust 
was  also  to  pn  bim  300  florins  a  year  for  erpeoses,  wages, 
boose  ran^  parchment,  paper,  Inlc,  &c  They  were  to  divide 
the  profita  equally,  and  if  tbe^  wiabed  to  separate,  Ontenberg 
■  was  to  return  the  600  florins,  and  the  materials  were  to 
eease  to  be  sscnrity.  Fust  was  to  have  half  the  profits, 
being  bnth  holder  of  a  mortgage  and  partner  in  the  firm, 
Gutenberg  carried  on  the  busiuess  at  Zum  Jungen,  where  he 
Kved.  It  is  difficalt  to  ascertain  precisely  vhat  books  were 
pinted  while  the  partnership  lasted.  They  first  printed, 
■ays  Tritbemius,  a  Tocabulary  called  Catholieon.  This  was 
sot  the  CatMieon  of  Johannes  da  Janua,  a  folio  of  748 
pages,  66  lines  to  a  futi  page,  printed  in  1460,  and  now 
ooniftdered  to  be  the  work  of  Gutenberg  alone,  but  was  pro- 
bably a  small  glossaiy  for  children,  cow  lost;  they  also 
printed  Donatxu  dt  odo  parttbu*  oraiionu,  27  lines  to  a 
page,  of  which  two  leaves  were  discovered  in  ^fainz  in  the 
orinnal  binding  of  an  acconnt  book  of  1451.  Their 
gremeat  work  was  the  Latin  Bible  known  as  the  Sible  o/  42 
iHMi,  baesnse  a  page  GontaisB  42  lines,  and  also  as  the 
Haiaini  Bible,  b«eaose  the  first  copy  described  was  found 
in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  It  was  finished  at 
latoat  in  1455,  and  is  a  folio  of  1282  printed  pages,  with 
•paces  left  for  the  illumination  of  initials,  and  is  in  much 
■mailer  type  than  the  famous  and  much-disputed  Biblt  of  36 
tmet,  also  called  the  Bamberg  Bible,  because  nearly  all  the 
known  copies  wire  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bamberg. 
It  is  also  eel\tdSe/ulhom'i  Bible,  because  Schelhom  described 
it  in  1760  as  the  oldest  printed  Latin  Bible,  and  FJUier's 
£ible,  because  ascribed  to  Albert  Ffister,  a  printer  of 
Bambeig.  who  used  the  same  type  for  printing  many  email 
German  books,  the  chief  of  which  is  Boner's  Edelttein, 
1461,  4to,  88  leaves,  85  woodcuts,  a  book  of  fables  in  Ger- 
man rhyme.  Bat  many  eminent  bibliographers  believe 
this  Bible  to  have  been  printed  by  Gutenberg,  who  used 
the  same  type  in  the  Letters  of  Indulgence  of  1454,  and 
in  the  27-line  Donatus  of  1451.  The  types  used  by 
Nster  are  evidcitly  old  and  worn,  except  those  of  tbe  ad- 
diUonal  letters  required  for  German,  k,  w,  t,  which  are  clear 
ami  sharp  like  the  types  used  in  the  Bible.  Ulric  Zell 
■tates,  in  the  Cologne  Chronicle  of  1499,  that  Gutenberg 
and  Fust  printed  the  Bible  in  large  type  like  }hat  used  in 
missals,  It  has  been  said  that  this  description  applies  to 
the  42-lino  Bible,  as  its  type  is  aa  large  as  that  of  most 
mtssflls  earlier  than  1500,  and  that  tbe  size  now  called 
missal  type  (double  pica)  was  not  used  in  missals  nntU  late 
in  the  16tfa  century.  This  is  no  doubt  true  of  the  smaller 
missals  printed  before  IfiOO,  some  of  which  are  in  even  much 
Huallertype  than  the  42-line  Bible,  But  many  of  the  large 
folio  missals,  as  that  printed  at  Mainz  by  Feter  Schoffer  in 
1483,  the  Carthusian  missal  printed  at  Spires  by  Feter  Drach 
about  1490,  and  tbe  Dominican  missal  printed  by  Andrea 
de  Torresanis  at  Venice  in  1496  are  in  as  large  typo  as  the 
36'Iine  Bible.  It  required  scarcely  less  lhan  such  a  work, 
■ays  Madden,  to  induce  Fust  to  advance  such  large  sums 
of  money.  Some  other  smaller  works  were  printed  by  the 
partners,  as  the  Fapal  Letters  of  Indulgence  of  1454-5, 
granted  I2tb  April  1451  by  Nicolas  Y.,  in  aid  of  John  II., 
iing  of  Cyprus,  against  the  Turks,  and  probably  many  now 
lost.  Feter  Schbffer  of  Gernsheim,  between  Mainz  and 
Uannbcim,  who  was  a  copyist  in  Paris  in  1449,  and  who 
IS  called  by  Fust  bis  servant  (famulus),  is  said  by 
Tritbemius  to  have  discovered  an  easier  way  of  founding 
diaraetets.  lambinet  and  others  have  concluded  from  this 


that  Schoffer  invanted  tb«  pmtd.  SdSffwUaiMl^  iatt* 
colophon  of  the  Fsaltw  of  14S7,  a  work  whidi  pt^iably 

was  planned  and  partly  printed  by  Gutenberg  claims  only 
the  mode  of  printing  rubrics  and  coloured  capitals.  Didofr 
believes  that  Schbffer  discovered  the  movable  mould,  and  that 
Gutenberg  alludes  to  tbis  discovery  and  to  Scboffer's  yonth 
when  ha  says  in  tbe  colophon  of  tlie  Cathoticon  of  1460 
that  God  reveals  to  babes  what  Ha  hides  from  the  wiaa. 
Fust,  quite  nnezpflctedly  as  it  seems,  and  before  tiie  profits 
of  the  undertaking  could  be  roaliud,  bronght  a  suit  af[aiut 
Gutenb«r(|  to  racorer  tbe  money  b«  had  lent,  claimin|c 
2026  flonna  for  prinupal  and  interest.  He  had  made  «. 
second  loan  of  800  florina  in  1452,  but  had  not  paid  tb» 
300  florins  a  year,  and,  according  to  Gutenberg,  hod  saiit 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  accepting  interest.  The  suit  waa 
decided  in  Fust's  favour,  6th  November  1455,  in  tbe  great 
refectoty  of  the  Barefooted  Fiian  of  Main^  when  Fuat 
made  oath  by  all  tiie  saints  that  be  had  borrowed  1550 
florins  and  given  tbem  to  Gutenberg  Fust  removed  th» 
jwrtion  of  the  printing  materials  covered  by  his  mortgi^ 
which  did  not  include  the  typ»  of  tbe  36-Iine  Bible,  to  a 
bouse  belonging  to  him  called  Zum  Hnmbreicht,  where  b» 
carried  on  printing  with  the  aid  of  Feter  Scfaoffer.  to  whom 
be  gave  his  only  daughter  Dyna  or  Christina  in  marriag» 
about  1465.  Their  first  pnblication  was  the  Psalter,  14th 
August  1 457,  a  f  (Jto  of  350  pages,  the  first  printed  book  with 
a  complete  date,  and  remarkablo  for  the  bMuty  of  the  largs 
initials  printed  each  in  two  colours,  red  and  Una,  front 
types  made  in  two  pieces,  a  method  patented  in  England 
by  Solomon  Heniy  in  1780,  and  by  Sir  William  Congreve 
in  1819.  The  Psalter  was  reprinted  witb  the  lame  typee* 
1459  (August  29),  1490,  1503  (Schoffer's  last  publica- 
tion), and  1516.  Fust  and  Schoffer's  other  works  am 
given  below.*  In  I4G4  Adolf  of  Nassau  appointed  for  tfaa 
church  of  St  Quintin  three  banmeisten,  who  were  to  ehoos» 
twelve  chief  parishioners  as  asustants  for  lifa  The  first  of 
these  "  Vorvaren,"  nho  were  named  on  May-day  1464,  was 
Job£s  Fust,  and  in  1467  Adam  von  Hoehheim  wu  chosen 
instead  of  Johannes  Fust.  Fast  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Paris 
in  14GG,  cd  to  have  died  of  the  plague,  which  raged  there  in 
August  and  September.  He  certainly  was  in  ^ris  on  4th 
July,  vrhen  he  gave  Louts  de  Lavcmade,  a  distinguithsd 
gentleman  of  the  province  of  Fore^  then  chancellor  of  tha 
Duo  da  Bourbon  and  first  president  ci  the  parliamaot  cf 
Toulouse,  a  copy  of  his  second  edition  of  Cicero,  as  appears 
from  a  note  in  Lavernade's  own  hand  At  the  end  of  tha 
book,  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  Geneva.  But  Fust  pro- 
bably did  not  die  ,nntil  30th  October,  on  wbicb  day,  pro> 
bably  in  1471,  an  annual  moss  was  instituted  for  htm  by^ 
Feter  Sckofi'er  and  Conrad  Henlif  in  the  church  of  St  Victor 
of  Paris,  where  he  was  buried. 

Fust  baa  been  often  confounded  with  tbe  famous  magi- 
dan  Dr  Johann  Faust,  no  doubt  a  real  person,  though 
fables  gradually  gathered  round  bia  name  *have  formed  m. 
regular  mythical  saga,  Tritbemius  speaks  in  1507  of 
Magister  Qeoigius  Sabellicus,  who  called  himself  Faustiv 
Jnnior.  Conradus  Metianus  Bufus  (Conrad  Mudt)  in  1513 
calls  bim  "  qnidam  chiromanticns  Georgius  Fauslus. "  Bub 
Melanchtbon  (Manlius,  CoUedanea  c<mmunium  Locorum^ 

'  3.  DnrtDiliu,  RationaU  divincrwn  nfieiorvwi,  folio,  16C 

lesvM ;  <.  the  Cfmntitw  CottetitutioiiM,  wltli  tha  glo««  of  Johumw 
Andnn,  1480,  61  Iostm  ;  6.  Biblia  Saera  Latina,  1448,  foL,  S  voir, 
242  and  239  Iwis,  ii  line*  to  a  fttU  psg* ;  9.  tlia  SiKtb  Book  oC 
Decratkts,  with  Andiw'*  (lOM,  I7Ui  Dtcambar  149S,  fbL,  Ul  hartsi 
7.  CiMto  De  OJUiU,  1U6,  4to,  83  Imvm,  the  flnt  odttlea  «f  a  Latin 
classic,  the  firtt  book  contsinlDj  Greek  cbsnctm,  wUIs  la  the  coJo- 
[ihon  Fuit  fintt  csllt  SdiShr  "pneniia  snmn";  9.  the  miM,  1th 
Febraary  146S;  9.  0f9mtMtiearkvlmiea,lU9,M.,llUmt.  Hmj 
■Uo  priotad  Id  1441-3  lerenl  pipal  troUe,  pralasstiam  «f  Adolf  it 
Nuun,  te.  Nothing  is  known  to  bsve  ^peered  tethnsyssnoflM- 
the  itonaing  of  Maiu,  Sth  October  IMS. 
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1568,  39)  and  tbe  aatbor  the  oldeet  popular  history 
Fanflt  call  the  magician  John,  which  name  has  beea 
mdopted  in  the  popiiUr  books  and  generally  accepted.  This 
«hange  of  name,  which  has  been  Tariously  explained,  allowed 
the  confnsed  tiaditional  temembrance  of  printer  to  be 
VDiked  into  the  Faost  saga,  perhaps  the  more  readily  os 
in  his  colophons  Fust  said  that  his  books  were  not  made 
-with  pen  or  pencil,  ''ted  arte  quadam  perpulchrs."  The 
cimfamon  has  been  much  assisted  by  tlie  story  of  Fust's 
•apposed  prosecution  for  magic,  which,  widely  credited, 
and  frequently  repeated  as  an  authentic  anecdote,  seems 
to  hare  been  firat  meotioued  by  Johannes  Walchius  in  bis 
Decai  /(^ulantm  humani  gaierit,  Argentorati,  ICIO,  foL 
ISl.  He  ststes  on  the  authority  of  Hendrik  Tan  Schore 
«r  Schoms,  a  Flemish  author,  then  an.  old  man  and  provost 
«f  Surburg,  that  when  Fuat  sold  his  Bibles  in  Paris,  the 
porchasen,  surprised  to  find  all  Uie  copies  agree  exactly  in 
«Tery  letter,  complained  of  deception  ("  a  Fausto  falsos  ac 
deceptos  se  clamabant"),  and  bringing  back  their  books 
demanded  their  money,  and  pursued  Lum  even  in  Muinz, 
ao  that  to  eecape  he  removed  to  Strasburg.  Johann  Conrad 
U&TT,  professor  of  theology  at  Altdorf,  wrote  an  jEpitiola  de 
Johamu  Fa^ato,  dated  18th  July  1676,  which  Schelhom 
printed  in  1726,  in  his  Amcmitata  jA^raruB,  t,  pp. 
£0-80.  DOrr  (after  rdatiog  from  Emmannel  ran  Ueteren 
llie  tale  of  Koster's  types  bebg  stolen  on  Christmas  ere 
tj  John  Fast  his  workman,  who  fled  to  Amsterdam,  then 
te  Cologne^  and  lastly  *o  Mains)  aaya  tha^  tm  showing  his 
looks,  Fust  was  suspected  of  magic,  aa  he  could  print  in 
«ne  day  as  much  as  several  men  could  write  in  a  year, 
and  as  the  monks  and  nuns,  who  had  long  made  greet  pro- 
mts by  cc^ying,  found  their  kitchens  grow  cold,  end  their 
liright  fii^  extinguished,  Fust  incurred  their  hatred  and 
«alumny,  and  was  transformed  into  a  magician ;  and  this 
«pini»n  was  oonflrmed  by  his  printing  the  Doctrinale  Atex- 
tmdri  (i. «.,  DoetrinaU  Alexandri  OaUi^  a  most  popular 
asedimnl  Latin  gnminar),  which  gare  rise  to  the  atoiy 
-tint  Fault  had  oansed  Alexander  t£e  Oraat  to  ^ipear  to 
<%arlea  T.  Lacailla  {Bittoin  d»  tlmpriwierig^  FarU^  1 689, 
jh  13)  repeats  the  sb»y  of  Fast  selling  his  Bibles  in  Paris, 
■and  add^  as  Uarchand  {Hut.  4e  PImpriwurK,  La  Haye, 
1740,  p.  27)  says,  ont  of  his  own  head  ("avance  de  son 
«bef"),  that  the  purchasers  brought  a  suit  against  Fust 
«ccnsing  him  of  magic,  so  that  he  had  to  escape  to  Mains, 
Irat  the  parliament  of  l^uis  made  a  decree  discharging  Fust 
«f  all  proeeeatioDS  as  to  the  sale  of  his  Bibleo.  Th*  whole 
Mtoiy,  M  Barnard  aay^  it  wry  improbal^  and  scarcely 
^SMrrei  a  Mriou  refatation.  There  is  no  jmot  that  the 
mmka  wm  bostile  to  printing  or  that  it  interfered  with 
Ae  profits  of  the  copyists.  On  the  contrary  many  books 
-Vm  printed  by  monlm,  the  eariy  printers  (tften  set  up  their 
prtaees  in  monasteries,  and  Oatenber^  Fust,  and  Sch3ffer 
were  on  friendly  terms  with  many  conventnal  honses. 
Darr  himself  quotes  from  the  CAronieb  of  Aventinns  a 
atatement  that,  if  printing  had  not  been  discovered,  the  old 
books  would  luve  been  lost,  as  they  would  no  longer  write 
in  the  monasteries.''  Printing  did  the  mechaniral  work, 
and  mnltiplied  the  material  for  caUlgta^y  and  illumina- 
tioii,  and  tlurafora  did  not  at  first  interCue  with  the  profits 
■cf  uu  acribea  or  excite  thnr  hoatililj.  The  learned  men 
trlra  bonght  books  in  1463  cannot  hxn  bera  ignorant  of 
9ie  inTontioo  of  printing,  which  the  coli^hon  of  ti^e  Bible  of 
1462  expressly  mentions.  Ko  trace  of  a  suit  against  Fust 
las  been  fonnd  in  the  reguteis  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
Shortly  before  his  death  Fast  was  known  in  Paris  to  Louis 
de  Lavemade,  a  magistrate  of  the  highest  rank,  who  could 
Irnve  had  no  intercourse  with  a  man  accused  of  magic, 
^e  confusion  is  especially  seen  in  the  Qerman  puppet  plays 
•Ten  now  placing  Dr  Faust  in  Haiu^  while  the  pc^mlar 
Uatorietf  nake  Um  dwell  in  Wttenberg^  the  Mrthphkce  of 


Protestantism,  where  Marlowe's  Tragical  Sidory  tf  Dr 
FaxtUut,  founded  on  the  proee  history,  places  him.  Many 
writers  have  accepted  Diir/s  error  (see  Biatelhuber,  FaM 
datu  I'hutoirt  et  la  legende,  Vuia,  1863,  p.  173);  thfla 
Chasica  {Miudet  mr  U  moyea  6g^  p.  398)  oalla  Fust 
"  magicien  i  borbe  blanche,"  and  Victor  Hngt^  introdnn* 
tion  to  Marlowe's  play  is  based  on  this  error,  which,  says 
Heine  {Ueber  Deuisddand),  "is  widely  spread  among  the 
people.  Tbeyidentify  the  two  Fausts  because  they  perceived 
iud^tinctly  that  the  mode  of  thought  represented  by  the 
magicians  found  its  most  formidable  means  of  diffusion  in 
the  discovery  of  printing.  This  mode,  however,  is  thought 
itself  as  opposed  to  the  blina  Credo  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

^tUWiViu.— Scbub,  JDU  OadtitlUe  der  Erfi^mg  dtr  Bvek- 
dnukerkunst,  Uainz,  IS30-S1,  8vo,  S  vols.;  De  Vinne,  Tht  IrvBtH' 
tion  o/PriiUing,  New  York,  1876,  8vo;  Bemmrd,  De  toriyiiudda 
dibtiUdtrimprimerUmSurope,  Puii,  1853,  Svo,  2  volt.;  Madden, 
IMm  <run£aiu)frapht,'Vtntii\t»,\b6S-7Sj6-ro,  2vol&;  Fslkut* 
stein,  OaehieAU  der  Buekdruekerhmat,  LnpngjlBlO,  4to;  Van  der 
Linde,  Th*  Haorlern  Legend,  transUted  by  J.  H.  HeueU,  London, 
1671,  6vo;  Kolilcr,  ffochvtrditnCe  utid  atu  bewahrtm  Urkutidem 
wkOieglavbU  £3iTmrrUvng  Johann  Outeniierg$  Leipzig,  1713,  4to ; 
'Wnrdtwcin,  Bibliclkeca  Moguniina,  Ae^iast.  Vindeliconun,  I787| 
Jto;  Schwartz,  F^TfuinaquJiBdamdoeumaitadtongiMtgpogni^^ 
Altoi^  1740,  evo;  Schelhom.  De  (uit^intoia 'Xotfiw.  Bibliontm 
aftfton«,'UlmB,  1760,  4to;  htitregt  ntr  OaAiehU  is*  BuMaiidtU, 
Leipzig,  18S4,  4to;  Trithemins,  Annaie*  Sirtaugimae*, 
Monaitetii  8.  Oalli,  1600,  fol.,  2  vols. ;  Cronka  van  dtr  ffmigtr 
BtaL  van  CodUn,  Celiwna,  14»,  fel.;  Joanoia,  Serum  Moguntia- 
eenuK,  FrsncofuitiadKcuuun,  17XS-S7,  foL,  a  vols.   (P.  A.  L.)  . 

FUSTIAN,  a  term  which  includes  a  varied  of  Imrj 
woven  cotton  fabrics,  chiefly  prepared  for  men's  wear.  It 
embraces  plun  twilled  cloth  called  jean,  and  cut  fabrics 
similar  to  velvet,  known  as  velveteen,  moleskin,  corduroy^ 
&e.  The  operations  connected  with  the  finishing  of  cut 
fustian  (cutting,  brushing,  and  singeing,  &c)  are  coodncted 
under  unhealthy  conditions.  The  name  is  said  to  bs 
derived  from  El-Fostat,  a  aubnrb  of  Cairo  (see  toL  viL 
769),  where  it  was  first  made;  and  eertainly  a  kind  jrf 
cloth  has  been  long  known  under  that  name.  Inapetitiaa 
to  parliament^  tmp.  Philip  md  Maiy,  " fnafian  at  Kailes" 
is  menUoned,  and  ia  books  of  a  later  tim«  this  term  wu 
abridged  to  fostionanapea,  whence  arose  an  obvioos  cor- 
ruption fustian  end  apes. 

FUSTIC,  or  TiLLOW  Wood,  also  known  as  old  fustic 
(Oerm.  Gdhkolt,  Fr.  Sois  Jautu),  is  a  dye-etuff  consisting 
of  the  wood  of  Madura  tinetoria,  Don,  a  large  tree  of  the 
natural  order  Moracea,  growing  in  the  West  Indies  and 
tropical  America,  and  luving  oblong,  taper-pointed  lesTei^ 
and  an  edible  fmit.  Fiutb  oocnra  in  commerce  in  blocks, 
whi^  are  brown  witboat,.  and  of  a  brownialt-yeUow  within. 
It  is  sometimes  empk^  for  inlaid  work.  For  ita  use  ia 
the  dyeing  of  yellow  and  other  colours,  see  vol.  viL  pp.  078^ 
579.  The  dye-etuff  termed  yonng  fustic  or  Zuita  fnstis, 
and  also  Venetian  sumach,  is  the  wood  ol  iBhmt  CetmtUf 
Linn.,  a  soothem  Enropean  and  Asiatic  shrub  of  the  natnnl 
order  Anaeardiaeeee,  called  by  Qeraide  "red  anmach,"  and 
apparently  the  "  coccygia  *  and  "  cotinns  "  of  Pliny  (ilToL 
Hut.,  xiii.  ilj  zvL  SO).  Its  leaves  are  deciduous,  stii^ 
smooth,  obovate,  simple^  and  rounded  at  the  apex,  wiUi  long 
petioles ;  the  bloesoms  are  small,  pale-porpUsb  or  fleah- 
cobnredfOnd  in  loose  paniclea,'and  their  pedicdi,  after  ths 
flowering  is  orer,  become  kuig  and  hairy,  fbnning  tmthai^ 
as  Qerarde  ramuki,  "  a  most,  fine  wocdlia  or  atodoe  tn^ 
crisped  and  eiuled  like  a  curiona  wrought  silken  fleece* 
(The  Herball,  p.  1293,  1597).  The  plant  in  its  native 
habitats  is  used  both  for  d^uu  and  tanning,  tad/bj* 
London  (Arboretum,  ToL  li,  p.  650)  it  IS  nouiuundad  fK 
omsmental  purposes, 

FUTTEHPOOB,    Bee  Pathipub. 

FUX,JoHasKjoBBFB(1661-174l),the  composer  of  mort 
than  400  works  of  vaiions  kinds  a^  dimensions,  bnt  chiefly 
remembered  ej  the  authoi  of  a  theoretical  work  m  mnfi?r 
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He  was  bora  in  1660  at  MsreiD  in  StTtia,  probabl;  of  poor 
parents.  Of  hu  yoath  and  earl/  training  nothing  is  known. 
AU  we  can  ascertain  is  that  in  1696  he  jraa  organist  at  one 
of  the  principal  churches  'of  Vienna,  and  in  1698  was 
appointed  hj  the  empentr  Leopold  L  as  his  "  imperial  court- 
compoeer,"  with  tite  by  no  means'  ineonsidmUe  salaiy  of 
nbout  ^£6  a  month.  At  the  court  of  Leopold  and  of  Ua 
•opceisors  Joseph  L  and  Charles  VL,  Fox  remuned  for  the 
nst  of  his  life.  To  his  Tarioue  court  digni^  that  of 
organist  at  St  Stephen's  cathedral  was  added  in  1704.  As 
a  proof  of  theliigfa  favour  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  art- 
loving  Charles  VL,  it  is  told  that  at  ^e  coronation  of  that 
eioperor  as  king  of  Bohemia  jn  1723  an  t^pera,  Za  Con- 
4lanxa  «  la  Fori*ua,  eipeciaUy  composed  by  Fox  for  the 
oecasioDi  was  given  at  Pngoe.  Thb  performance  took  place 
la  in  open-air  theatre^  and  the  mue^-tdnt  ia  said  to  have 
been  of  great  aj>tendoar.  Fox  at  the  time  was  suffering 
from  gonl«  bat  in  order  to  en4>Ie  hiu  to  be  present  at  the 
performance,  the  emperor  had  him  carried  in  a  litter  all  the 
way  froin  Visnuo,  and  a  scat  in  the  imperial  box  was  re- 
served for  the  composer,  Fax  died  at  Vienna  in  1741, 
Hli  life,  although  pauod  in  the  great  world,  was  eventless, 
and  his  only  troubles  arose  from  Uie  intrigues  of  his  Italian 
rivals  at  court  Of  the  numerous  operaa  which  Fux  wrote 
for  the  amusement  of  his  imperial  patrons  it  is  unnecessary 
to  apeak,  ^ay  do  not  essantialty  differ  from  the  style  of 
the  Italian  opera  terin  of  the  tima  Of  greater  importance 
are  his  aaerad  compositions,  psalms,  motets,  oratorios,  and 
■HBsei,  the  celebrated  Miua  Carutnica  amongst  the  latter. 
It  is  on  all  but  unparalleled  four  de  /me  of  learned 
muaieianship,  being  written  entirely  in  that  most  difficult 
of  contrapuntal  devicei~the'  canon.  As  a  coQtrapnntist 
and  musical  scholar  generally,. Fox  was  nnsnrpassed  byany 
of  hia  contemporaries,  and  it  is  owing  to  these  qualities  that 
kit  great  theoretiMl  woric,  the  Qradu*  ad  Parnauum,  has  pre- 
aerved  ite  importance  to  the  preB«,nt  dayi  For  a  long  time 
it  ranain^  by  far  the  moat  tbotoogh  treatment  of  conoter- 
point  ul  Its  various  ^velopmenta.'  llie  ^e  of  the 
original  Latin  edition  may  be  given ; — Gradu$  ad  Par- 
noMum  $ipe  manvdiietio  ad  nmpotUionem  mutiea  r^tUarem, 
wielhoda  nova  ae  eerta  nondun  ante  lam  exaeta  wiine  in 
Iveem  edila,  eUAorata  a  Joanne  Jottpho  Fux  (Vienna,  1729). 
It  was  translated  into  moat  Eoropean  languages  daring  the 
28th  centaty,  abd  ia  still  studied  by  mnsicians interested  in 
the  histqry  of  their  art  The  expenses  of  the  publication 
vera  defrayed  by  the  emperor  Cbariei  VL*  to  whom  the 
BMHteal  world' most  probably  own  the  anrvlTal  />f  the  im- 
portant work,  Fo^a  bii^;raphy,  a  book  fall  of  minatest 
original  reaeareh,  and  trustworthy  in  every  respect,  has  r». 
eantly  been  paUiahed  by  Lodwig  von  Kdehel  (Vienna,  1 87 1 }. 
'Tt  "1^",  amftpgtl  other  valoable  materials,  a  oomplete 
catalogue  of  the  composei's  naneroos  works.        (r.  h.) 

FYT,  JoHAXiTi8(  1609-1 661),  the  best  piintet  of  animals 
and  ^me  after  Fnnz  fttyden^  wh  bora  at  Aatwetp  and 


christened  August  19,  1609.-  He  wt«  registered  apprentior 
to  Hans  van  den  Berghe  in  1621.  That  he  ehoold  have; 
been  placed  thus  early  under  the  tuition  of  a  man  who  held'' 
but  a  humble  station  amongst  his  artist  contempoiariea  can 
only  be  explained  by  stating  that  Van  den  Berghe  waa  th» 
friend  of  Fyt^  father  and  had  already  taught  Jacques  Fyt, 
Johannes's  brother.  Frofesatonally  van  den  Berghe  waa 
a  restorer  of  old  pictures  rather  than  a  painter  of  new  oncK 
At  twenty  Johannes  Fyt  entered  the  guild  of  St  Luke  «a  • 
master,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  in  1661,  ho  pr»- 
doced  a  vast  number  of  pictures  in  which  the  bold  facility 
of  Snyden  is  united  to  the  powerful  effects  of  Rembrandl^ 
and  harmonies  of  gorgeous  tone  are  not  leu  conspicuonr 
than  freedom  of  touch  and  a  true  semblance  of  uaturo. 
There  never  was  such  a  master  of  technical  processea  as  Fyt 
in  the  rendering  of  animal  life  ia  ita  moat  varied  foma. 
He  may  have  been  leaa  correct  in  outline,  Us*  bold  im 
action  than  Snyders,  but  he  waa  mnch  more  skilful  and 
mora  true  in  the  reproduction  of  the  ooat  of  deer,  dogs, 
greyhounds,  hares,  and  monkeys,  whilst  in  realixing  th* 
plamagB  of  peacocks,  woodcocks,  dueki,  hawks,  and  cocks 
and  bens,  he  hod  not  his  eqnal,  nor  was  any  artist  even  oF 
the  Dutch  school  more  effective  in  relieving  his  eompoal- 
tions  with  acceesories  of  tinted  cloth,  porcelain  ware,  vase^ 
and  fruit  He  waa  not  clever  at  figures,  and  he  sometime*- 
trosted  for  these  to  the  co-opanUon  of  Comeliai  Sebnt  or 
Willeborta,  whibt  hb  architectural  backgronuda  were  some- 
times exectOed  by  Quellyn.  Silenus  amongst  Fruit  and. 
Flowers,  in  the  Harrach  collection  at  Vienna,  Diana  and 
her  Nymphs  with  the  Produce  of  the  Chase,  in  the  Bel*> 
dere  at  Vienna,  and  Dead  Qame  and  Fruit  in  front  of 
Trinmt»hal  Arch,  banging  to  Baron  Anselm  von  Rothschild 
at  Vienna,  are  specimens  of  the  eo-opemtion  respectively  oC 
Schat,  Willeborts,  and  Quellyn.  They  ar«  also  Fp'm 
masterpieces.  The  earliest  dated  work  of  the  maatar  h  m. 
cat  grabbing  at  a  ^ece  of  dead  poultry  near  a  hai*  tat 
binUybeloa^gHo  Saron  Oetto  otManicbtand  ezeented  ta 
1644,  Hm  latest  ia  a  Dead  Sdpe  with  Docks,  of  186(V 
sold  with  the  JSger  collection  at  Cologne  in  1871.  Oreafc 
power  LB  shown  in  the  bear  and  boar  hnnta  at  Munich  and 
Bavensworth  caitle.  A  Hunted  Roedeer  with  Doge  in  tb» 
Water,  in  the  Berlin  Mosenm,  has  some  of  the  life  and  mors 
of  the  roughness  of  Snyders,  but  lacks  variety  of  tint  and 
finish.  A  splendid  speciaien  is  the  Page  and  Parrot  near 
a  table  covered  with  game,  guarded  by  a  dog  staring  at  m. 
monkey,  in  the  e<dIection  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace.  It  im. 
cnriottB  that  Antwwp  should  possess  only  two  exam[^  *t 
Fyt  The  Madrid  Museum  containa  II,  the  Lichtensteim. 
Oallery  at  Vienna  8,  the  Beriin.  Vienna,  and  Dresden 
Hufeoma  6  each,  the  Lonvre  3,  and  the  London  Katiooal 
Gallery  1 .  Witb  the  needle  and  the  brush  Fyt  wu  eqnal^r 
clever.  Hejetched  16  platea,  and  those  lepreaenting  do!^ 
are  of  llieir  kind  uniqn&  {t.  a.  a) 
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